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Botany. 


Tut  Science  of  Botany,  (Bora*^,  herla,)  comprehend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  creation,  is  conveni- 
ently divided  into  two  branches,  mutually  illustrating 
each  other. 

1.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  plants,  compris- 
ing their  structure,  component  principles,  inodes  of  pro- 
pagation and  growth,  their  diseases  and  duration. 

2.  Their  Natural  History,  com  prising  Terminology, 
or  an  explanation  of  the  characteristic  terms  by  which 
Botanists  have  universally  agreed  to  distinguish  the  va- 
rieties of  structure  of  the  various  organs  ; Classification, 
or  method  of  arrangement;  and  Nomenclature,  or  sys- 
tem of  naming  each  individual. 

When  investigating  the  Anatomy  of  plants,  the  first 
objects  that  attract  our  attention  are  the  external  or 
compound  organs,  consisting  of  the  root ; the  herb, 
comprising  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves;  and  the 
fructification,  or  flower,  fruit,  seed  vessel,  and  seeds. 

The  root  is  that  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  soil  or  substance  on  which  it  vegetates, 
ond  is  the  principal  organ  for  the  supply  of  nourishment. 
A root  usually  consists  of  two  parts,  the  eaudex  de- 
scend™*, or  descending  stem,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
crown  or  collar,  separating  it  from  the  trunk,  or  ascend- 
ing stem  ; and  the  radindte  or  fibres,  w hich  arc  consi- 
dered the  true  root,  or  part  which  extracts  fcojn  the  soil 
the  nourishment  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
This  general  description  is,  however,  subject  to  various 
modifications  ; but  as  the  forms  of  roots  are  of  use  in 
classification,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  them  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Plants. 

The  roots  of  vegetables  are  generally  buried  in  the 
soil  from  which  they  derive  their  support ; but  some 
plants  are  parasitic,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  on  the 
ground,  as  the  VUcumt  Mistletoe,  often  found  on  the 
branches  of  old  Apple  trees.  The  forests  of  South  Ame- 
rica abound  with  parasitic  Oi  chide®.  Many  species  of 
Masses  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees.  Lichen*  on  trees, 
palings,  stones,  ami  even  on  lofty  exposed  rocks. 

The  roots  of  some  plants  are  not  fixed  to  any  sub- 
slance,  but  derive  their  supply  of  nourishment  from  the 
water  on  which  they  float,  ns  the  Duckweed  in  fresh 
water,  and  some  of  the  Fuci  in  the  sea. 
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The  subfttance  of  roots  is  various.  In  treps  and  Botany, 
shrubs  it  consists  of  wood  similar  to  that  of  the  trunk, 
its  structure  being  fibrous.  In  other  plants  it  is  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the  Carrot  and  Turnip. 

The  trunk , stem,  or  eaudex  ascend™*,  rises  immedi- 
ately from  the  root,  and  constitutes  the  principal  hulk  of 
the  plant ; it  is  usually  the  frustum  of  a hollow  cone.  * 
With  regard  to  structure,  stems  are  either  simple  with- 
out branches,  as  in  the  White  Lily,  and  the  Palms  in 
general ; or  branched,  as  in  trees  and  shrubs ; or  they  are 
sometimes  hollow,  as  in  the  grass  Tribe,  and  many  of 
the  Umbel  lifer®  ; but  they  arc  more  generally  solid. 

The  stems  of  must  plants  rise  directly  from  the  roof, 
supporting  (lie  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit ; some  creep 
along  the  ground,  as  the  Ground  Ivy ; others  are  too 
weak  io  support  their  weight,  and  attach  themselves  to 
the  erect  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  twisting  spirally 
round  them,  as  the  Convolvulus  and  Hop-plant. 

In  some  plants  the  stem  is  wanting,  the  leaves  and 
flower-stalk  springing  from  the  root,  as  the  Tulip,  Cro- 
cus, and  others  with  bulbous  roots. 

The  branches,  or  divisions  of  the  stem,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  an  extension  of  the  trunk,  for  the  use- 
ful purpose  of  presenting  an  expansion  of  support  to  the 
leaves  and  fnidification. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  eaudex,  including 
the  root  and  branches,  is  to  convey  to  the  foliage,  flowers, 
ami  fruit  the  nourishment  extracted  by  the  fibres  of  the 
root  from  the  soil,  for  which  purpose  its  internal  slruc 
ture  is  inimitably  adapted. 

It  is  ail  established  truth,  that  in  all  organized  Wings 
a circulation  of  fluids  is  essential  to  vitality.  By  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  the  circulation  in  some  plants  has 
been  discovered  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  appear- 
ance is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  blood  in  animals.  In 
the  Chara,  and  in  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  the  Hydro- 
chari s or  Frogbit,  granules  of  perhaps  unformed  cel- 
lular tissue  are  seen  to  float  in  a transparent  fluid.  * 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  varies  considerably 
in  differentTribes  of  plants  ; in  those  of  the  mart  simple 
organization,  as  the  Fuci,  Alg®,  and  Lichens, "It  is  com- 
posed of  on  homogeneous  mass  of  membranous  cellular 
tissue  enclosed  in  an  epidermis.  The  cellular  tissue  is  an 
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Boi&nr-  assemblage  of  vesicles  of  from  the  one-thousandth  to  the 
■ one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  generally  colourless 

and  scinitranspanrnL  It  forms  the  bulk  of  the  sole  parts 
of  plants,  as  the  pulp,  pith,  and  parenchyma  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

In  the  higher  and  more  organized  Tribes  it  is  accom- 
panied by  fibres  and  capillary  vessels.  but  in  Cryptoga- 
mous  plants  it  is  enveloped  in  membrane,  and  the  mode 
of  circulation  is  unknown. 

In  the  stems  of  annual  and  biennial  herbaceous 
plants,  the  cellular  tissue  is  inttrsrerse‘l  with  fibre,  and 
is  in  general  tubular,  and  the  tubes  may  be  traced  trom 
the  fibres  of  the  root  to  the  seed. 

Between  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  we  perceive 
an  intermediate  link,  of  which  the  Rubua  fruticoms , 
the  Bramble,  is  an  example.  The  substance  of  the 
stem  is  an  approach  to  wood,  consisting  of  n thin  bark 
surrounding  n cylindrical  layer  of  cellular  tissue  and 
fibre,  nearly  of  the  cousistence  of  wood,  with  a pithy 
centre. 

The  rapid  devclopcinenl  of  cellular  tissue  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising  phenomena  in  nature.  From  the 
quick  growth  of  some  of  the  Fungi,  which  are  composed 
of  a mass  of  cellular  tissue,  each  granule  being  not 
more  than  the  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  many  miliums  of  granules 
have  been  formed  and  developed  into  cells  in  a minute. 

The  pith  consists  of  cellular  tissue,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  is  without  capillary  vessels  ; when  newly 
formed  it  is  of  a green  colour,  and  filled  with  fluid;  in 
its  more  advanced  state  it  forms  hollow  vesicles,  usually 
of  a hexagonal  form,  hut  iu  some  plants  as  they  ad* 
vancc  in  age  it  becomes  lacerated,  aud  remains  only  in 
the  stale  of  torn  fragments  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
interior  of  the  stem. 

The  peculiar  function  of  the  pith  in  the  vegetable 
economy  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  As 
it  occupies  so  important  a situation  as  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  Lin  minis  gave  it  the  name  of  medulla,  supposing 
It  to  he  antilogous  in  Us  uses  to  the  spinal  cord  in  ani- 
mals, giving  life  to  the  whole  plant.  That  this  hypo- 
thesis stands  on  a slight  basis,  will  appear  from  the  tact, 
that  the  continuity  of  the  pith  may  he  interrupted  with- 
out any  upparant  check  to  the  Vital  energy  of  the  plant. 
Malpighi  considered  it  to  be  cellular  tissue,  iu  which  the 
sap  is  elaborated  for  tlie  nourishment  of  the  plant,  and 
for  the  protrusion  of  the  future  buds.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  pith  is  necessary  only  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth ; for,  as  the  age  of  the  plant  increases, 
and  the  other  organs  become  more  developed,  it  dries 
and  nearly  disappears,  leaving  the  lube  empty,  which  in 
the  young  stale  of  the  plant  was  filled  with  cellular 
tissue  charged  with  sap. 

The  external  covering  of  the  stern,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  stigma  nod  ex- 
treme points  of  the  fibres  of  the  root,  is  called  the  epi- 
dermii  or  culicla,  This  is  a membrane  nearly  trans- 
parent, and  is  analogous  to  that  so  uamed  iu  man  and 
other  animals.  In  both  cases  it  consists  of  a thin  sub- 
stance, often  possessing  minute  pores,  aud,  if  destroyed, 
is  soon  renewed:  it  is  sometimes  spontaneously  thrown 
off  This  delieate  covering  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  health  and  preservation  of  the  planL  In 
some  it  allows  of  a free  evaporation  of  the  juices  ; in 
others  that  inhabit  dry  situations,  exposed  to  a tropical 
6un.  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  retard  evaporation.  Hence 
the  leaves  of  sopic  succulent  plants,  natives  of  the  sandy 


plains  of  Africa,  retain  their  vitality  many  weeks  after  Botany, 
being  detached  from  the  plant. 

As  the  cuticle  readily  allows  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluids  and  gases  generated  in  the  vegetable,  it  must  be 
porous.  By  the  aid  of  the  inicroscojie,  pores  of  a pecu- 
liar character  have  been  observed,  the  edges  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a sphincter.  These  pores  have 
Wen  nam«‘d  atomata , mid  were  first  figured  by  Grew. 

See  plate  XX.  fig.  8.,  Stomata  on  the  cuticle  of  Crussula 
corritira. 

Under  the  epidermis  is  found  a substance  consisting 
of  cellular  tissue  and  fibre;  it  is  called  the  cellular  in - 
tegument,  and  has  Wen  considered  analogous  to  the  rele 
mucoaum  in  animals.  It  is  composed  of  reticulated 
fibres,  the  forms  of  which  vary  in  different  Tribes  of 
plants.  The  drying  up  am!  continual  reproduction  of 
cellular  integument  at  length  forms  the  dry,  rugged  co- 
vering of  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  composing  the 
mass  of  the  hark,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  dead  ve- 
getable matter,  extending  in  old  trees  to  several  inches 
in  thickness.  The  extensibility  of  the  bark  in  young 
trees  is  limited.  At  leugth  becoming  ruptured  by  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  layers  of  newly  formed  hark  (one 
of  which  is  produced  every  year,  and  is  called  the  liber) 
it  splits,  ami  forms  deep  fissures,  as  may  be  observed  in 
lW  bark  of  the  Elm  and  Oak,  or  fells  iu  flakes,  as  iu  the 
Plunc  tree,  or  peels  off  in  narrow  strips,  as  in  the  Birch 
aud  Currant. 

The  cellular  integument  in  young  shoots  is  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  pith  ; but  as  the  tree  advances  in 
growth,  the  vascular  system  of  the  wood  is  formed  be- 
tween the  pith  end  the  bark.  Portions  of  cellular  tissue 
ore  pressed  fiat,  and  a continuity  of  this  suWlance  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  wood;  these  arc  called  medullary  rays.  This 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  perpendicular  vascular  struc- 
ture, and  of  the  horizontal  fiat  cellular  rays,  constitutes 
the  valuable  compact  grain  of  wood,  and  is  the  cause  of 
its  great  strength  aud  durability.  Sec  plate  xx.  fig.  2. 
a longitudinal  section  of  wood : A,  the  vascular  structure ; 

B,  the  medullary  rays. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  stem  or 
branch,  another  circle  is  deposited  outside  the  former, 
aud  this  process  of  the  addition  of  new  wood  continues 
every  year  until  the  tree  dies.  Between  each  circle  of 
wood  is  found  a thin  layer  of  cellularfeRue,  which  may 
easily  be  observed  in  horizontal  septfbns  of  the  trees  of 
Europe;  but  in  the  hard  wupdl  of  tropical  regions 
these  layers  arc  nearly  oljfkt/  Where  they  are  regu- 
lar aud  visible,  they-  -present  a mode  of  discovering  the 
age  of  a Lre«  by  the  number  of  circles.  Sec  platfr  xx. 
fig.  1.  a transverse  section  of  the  Elm  : A,  cuticle,  B, 
bark,  C,  inner  layer  of  bark,  D,  the  vascular  structure, 

E,  the  medullary  rays. 

As  the  tree  advances  in  age,  the  interior  circles  of 
wood  acquire  a different  colour  and  texture  from  that 
which  they  at  first  possessed,  and  become  harder.  This 
portion  is  called  the  duramen  or  heart  of  the  tree  ; the 
light-coloured  outside  is  called  alburnum  ; it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  *ap. 

The  addition  of  this  colouring  matter  to  the  duramen 
of  the  wood  produces  that  beautiful  variety  of  figure  and 
colour  which,  especially  in  those  trees  that  are  natives 
of  hot  Countries,  makes  their  wood  so  valuable  for  fur- 
niture. The  Ebony  of  the  East  Indies,  iu  its  first  stages 
of  grow tli,  is  white,  but  by  the  deposition  of  colouring 
mutter  in  the  durameu  becomes  intensely  black.  Bose- 
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B«(any.  wood.  and  other  variegated  woods,  the  produce  of  the 
_ — , > BruziK  ludd  the  colouring  mutter  in  irregular  portions 
in  their  vascular  system. 

Logwood,  *o  rich  in  dye,  has  a thick  coat  of  wood  as 
white  ns  that  of  Fir.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
in  all  woods  the  variety  of  texture  which  causes  them 
to  be  so  esteemed  for  furniture  is  produced  by  the  de- 
posit of  colouring  matter.  The  beautiful  mottled  figure 
in  the  grain  of  Mahogany,  Satin,  and  some  other  woods, 
is  caused  by  the  serpentine  direction  of  their  vascular 
structure,  probably  owing  to  some  obstruction  to  their 
growth.  Those  trees  which  vegetate  in  rocky,  moun- 
tainous situations,  where  their  growth  must  occasionally 
be  checked  in  dry  seasons,  always  produce  the  finest 
figure  ; those,  on  the  contrary,  growing  in  a deep  soil, 
arc  of  a uniform  plain  texture. 

The  adaptation  of  the  materials  of  the  stems  of  plants 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  Man  is  very  extensive. 
In  savage  life  the  dwelling,  furniture,  clolhmg,  and  the 
implements  of  chase  and  defence,  are  formed  of  the 
wood  and  hark  of  trees.  Hut  the  demand  for  these  ma- 
terials increases  as  Man  becomes  civilised.  Without 
the  means  furnished  by  the  stems  of  trees,  we  could 
have  no  intercourse  with  distant  parts  of  the  world,  for 
of  these  a ship  is  almost  entirely  composed.  The  hull, 
masts,  sails,  and  cordage  are  made  from  the  steins  of 
Vegetables. 

The  leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  the  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk, and  tins  expansion.  The  continuation  of  the  pe- 
tiole slung  the  centre  of  the  leaf  is  called  the  costa 
or  midrib,  its  ramifications  veins.  The  stalk,  midrib, 
and  veins  are  composed  of  parallel  bundles  of  spiral 
vessels  and  sap  vessels,  with  intervening  cellular  tissue. 
The  expansion  of  the  leaf  consists  of  cellular  tissue 
called  parenchyma , covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is 
transparent.  The  parenchyma  is  usually  green. 

The  part  at  which  the  upper  side  of  the  petiole  joins 
the  stem  is  called  the  axilla.  The  flowers  are  some- 
times produced  at  this  part;  they  are  then  said  to  be 
placed  a r illary. 

The  leaf  is  a most  important  organ,  the  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  illustrious  Physiologists.  From  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  leaves  are 
the  organs  of  respiration  of  the  plant,  and  probably 
of  digestion.  Following  up  tbe  analogy  of  the  circulation 
in  animals,  the  leaves  have  been  considered  the  lungs  of 
vegetables;  in  them  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere; 
an  evaporation  of  the  fluids  and  gases  not  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  plant  takes  place,  and  *u  absorption 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  occasions  the  sap  in  the  leaves  to 
become  purified,  and  in  tt  fit  state  to  be  returned  by  the 
proper  vessels. 

That  plants  absorb  oxygen  by  the  leaves  during  the 
night,  and  give  it  out  in  the  day,  especially  when  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays,  was  observed  first  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  juice  of  a plant  has  become  so 
acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  night,  that  in 
the  morning  it  would  readily  stain  litmus-paper  red,  but 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  oxygen  during  the  day,  it  has 
again  lost  that  property  by  the  evening. 

The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of 
plants  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  vegetable  economy, 
and  most  important  in  its  results.  If  a plant  is  placed 
in  a close  receiver,  containing  a mixture  of  atmospheric 
air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  latter  will  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  a short  time.  The  necessity  for  this  process 


in  the  formation  of  wood  will  be  readily  perceived,  when  Botany 
we  consider  the  quantity  of  carbon  wood  contains.  The 
absorption  of  carbon  by  vegetables  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  operations  of  nature,  as  it  explains  the 
vegetable  origin  of  coal. 

When  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  in  the  leaves  is  com- 
plete. it  is  returned  by  aiKither  set  of  vessels,  and  it  is 
conveyed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  where  it  may 
be  discovered  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  in  the  state  of  a 
viscid  layer,  which,  when  magnified,  is  found  to  contain 
slightly  coloured  granules;  it  is  in  this  state  ca'led  cam - 
frrit/m.  It  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  chyle  in 
animals,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  the  vessels 
forming  the  wood.  If  a leaf  be  long  macerated  in  wa- 
ter, the  parenchymatous  parts  may  be  scjiaralcd  from 
the  vesicles  ; it  will  then  be  found  to  consist  of  two  sets 
of  vessels.  Dr.  Darwin  considered  them  to  be  analogous 
to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  animals,  lie  placed  a plant 
of  Euphorbia  helixcopia  to  vegetate  in  a decoction  of 
Madder  root ; after  a few  days  he  plainly  perceived  the 
madder  passing  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  upper  side,  and  returning  by  another 
set  of  vessels  on  the  under  side  of  die  leaf  to  the  leaf- 
stalk, evidently  altered  in  colour,  having  undergone  a 
change  by  exposure  to  tiie  atmosphere,  or  to  gases  «■  Inbo- 
ra ted  by  the  plant.  See  plate  xx.  fig.  4.,  dissected  leaf 
of  the  Peur  tree ; A,  the  vessels  of  the  upper  side  ; B, 
those  of  the  lower  side. 

Although  the  leaf  is  so  important  an  organ  of  vege- 
tables, some  plants  are  destitute  of  leaves,  but  their 
stems  are  furnished  with  stomata,  which  perform  the 
same  function  as  the  stomata  of  the  leaves. 

The  bud  (gemma)  is  a compound  of  die  rudiments 
of  future  branches,  leaves,  or  fruit,  remaining  in  a latent 
state  covered  with  concave  scales,  which  protect  the  in- 
terior from  the  injuries  that  might  be  caused  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  Winter  and  early  Spriug.  There  are 
thiee  varieties  of  buds:  1.  producing  only  leaves;  2. 
producing  only  flowers ; 3.  producing  both  leaves  and 
flowers. 

The  external  scales  are  generally  covered  with  a coat 
of  resinous  matter  or  wool,  lor  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  enclosed  embryo.  The  hud  of  the  Horse-chestnut, 
previous  to  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  is  a fine  example. 

Tbvrt?  is  a remarkable  analogy  between  bulbs  and 
bods.  In  the  axill®  of  the  branches  of  the  Orange 
Lily.  Liltum  bulbiferutn , buds  ure  formed  which  are 
bulbs,  aud  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. Buds  are  produced,  not  only  on  the  stems  of 
plants,  but  sometimes  on  the  root,  of  which  the  potato  is 
an  example. 

(Hands  are  elevated  portions  of  parenchyma,  filled 
with  fluid.  They  are  sometimes  elevated  on  footstalks, 
as  in  lh>-  Hose  aud  Drosera , Sundew  ; but  more  usually 
in  the  form  of  small  protuberance*.  They  are  most 
common  on  the  leaf  and  petiole,  but  are  frequently  found 
on  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  and  even  on  the  petals  of 
the  flower,  causing  the  satiny  appearance.  The  Ice 
plant,  Mesembreanthemum  glacial e,  is  a fine  example  of 
the  glands  on  the  leaves  and  stems. 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants  are  furnished 
with  a defensive  armature,  most  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  attacks  of  animal*.  This  is  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ; the  thorn  is  of  a different  nature  from  other 
defensive  appendages,  being  a kind  of  imperfect  stem 
originating  in  the  wood  of  the  branch,  and  composed  of 
woody  fibre,  which  becomes  extremely  hard. 
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Botany,  Prickles  originate  in  the  bark ; these  are  rigid  and 
sharp  pointed,  as  in  the  Gooseberry  and  Furze,  and 
they  are  sometimes  reflexed,  as  on  the  stem  of  the 
Rose. 

The  sting  is  another  defensive  organ,  of  which  the 
common  Nettie  is  a familiar  example:  some  exotic  spe- 
cies of  Nettle  are  said  to  be  fatal. 

Hairs  are  very  common  appendages  of  plants,  and  are  of 
various  forma  ; they  usually  consist  of  a row  of  elongated 
cellular  tissue,  covered  by  an  epidermis. 

Tendril * are  thread-shaped,  and  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways, spiral : they  are  generally  considered  to  be  modi- 
fications of  the  petiole,  and  sometime*  of  the  inflo- 
rescence, as  in  the  Vine.  The  tendril  is  the  organ  by 
which  weak,  climbing  stems  attach  themselves  for  sup- 
port to  branches,  or  other  substnnees  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  The  petiole  of  a compound  leaf  oc- 
casionally becomes  elongated,  and  twists  about  a sup- 
port, as  the  Pea.  The  Common  Ivy,  Hedei  a helix , pro- 
duces roots  from  its  stem  and  branches,  which  perform 
the  office  of  the  tendril,  adhering  to  walls  and  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  thus  climbing  to  their  summits. 

Stipule?  arc  additional  appendages,  mid  of  the  same 
nature  ns  the  leaf,  at  the  base  of  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. Their  peculiar  function  in  the  vegetable  economy 
has  not  been  discovered.  Their  forms  are  various,  and 
are  of  use  in  classification. 

Bractcee  are  organs  which,  as  to  situation,  seem  placed 
between  those  of  vegetation  and  reproduction.  They 
generally  have  the  form  of  the  leaves,  but  are  found 
beween  the  true  leaves  and  the  calyx.  Nearer  to  the 
latter  they  are  entire,  although  the  leaves  are  divided  ; 
and  in  some  case*  can  be  scarcely  distinguished  frum 
parts  of  the  calyx. 

Reproductive  Organa. 

The  Jtower  is  composed  of  the  calyx,  corolla , sta- 
men*, and  pixtilfum.  The  lsttcr  two  are  essential ; the 
former  two  are  occasionally  absent.  The  flower  is  usu- 
ally placed  on  a stalk  called  the  peduncle.  This  is 
sometimes  wanting  ; the  flower  is  then  said  to  be 
sessile. 

The  calyx  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  outward 
envelope  of  the  flower;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  certain 
definition  of  this  organ.  Botanists  of  the  present  day 
are  determined  to  consider  the  flower  of  the  Tulip  a 
calyx  ; and,  it  would  appear,  almost  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  Linnams  considered  it  a corolla.  Until 
some  certain  rule  for  distinguishing  a calyx  from  a co- 
rolla be  discovered,  why  should  wc  not  call  that  a co- 
rolla, which  by  its  general  appearance  seems  to  be  such, 
although  there  be  no  calyx? 

The  principal  use  of  this  organ  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  unexposed  flower;  for,  after  the  flower 
is  lull  blown,  in  many  cases  it  falls  oir  spontaneously. 
Its  anatomy  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves;  ills 
either  entire,  or  formed  of  distinct  leaves  called  sepals. 
The  calyx  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  classiflcalion  of 
genera. 

After  what  has  heen  said  with  regard  to  the  calyx,  a 
short  definition  only  of  a corolla  will  be  necessary.  It 
may  be  considered  hs  the  coloured  envelope  of  the  parts 
of  fructification  always  within  the  catyx  when  that  organ 
is  present.  The  corolla  usually  consists  of  several  leaves 
called  petals  : these  are  sometimes  joined  at  their  edges 
Into  the  form  of  a tube ; this  organ  is  composed  of  cel- 


lular tissue  with  sap-vessels  continuing  front  the  base  to  Botany, 
the  margin  of  the  petals. 

Besides  the  protection  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  its 
uses  are  probably  of  considerable  importance.  Its  re- 
markable sensibility  to  light  seems  to  lie  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  by  some  Chemical  agency  the  formation 
of  the  volatile  essential  oils,  producing  the  grateful  per- 
fume with  which  these  most  beautiful  organs  are  fur- 
nished. There  are  numerous  instances  which  prove  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  corolla  to  light  is  connected  with 
the  power  of  giving  off  its  fragrance. 

The  corolla  is  of  great  use  in  the  classification  of 
genera. 

The  nectary  is  either  a part  of  the  corolla,  or  a dis- 
tinct organ,  secreting  a sweet  juice,  which,  when  elabo- 
rated in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  is  called  honey.  A 
good  example  of  the  nectary  as  a part  of  the  petal  is  to 
be  found  in  the  genus  Frilillaria:  that  species  called 
the  Crown  Imperial,  F.  imperialis,  has  an  oval  whila- 
coloured  space  on  the  inner  side  of  the  petal  which 
secretes  this  fluid:  the  small  scale  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  similar  to  them  in  colour  ill  the  common 
Buttercup,  is  the  nectary. 

Physiologists  have  considered  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  nectary  to  be  of  use  in  the  process  of  fructification; 
but  it  appears  more  in  unison  with  the  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  useful  causes  and  effects  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  that  bees,  butterflies,  and  other 
insects,  w hose  entire  food  is  this  sweet  juice,  are  fur- 
nished with  collecting  organs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off’  from  the  plant  a secretion,  which,  so  far  from  being 
of  use,  would  be  prejudicial  if  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Within  the  corolla,  usually  surrounding  the  central 
column,  we  meet  with  what  are  called  the  slamens. 

These  are  generally  composed  of  a thread-shaped  stalk, 
thence  called  the  Ji lament . at  the  top  of  which  is  placed 
the  anther:  the  filament  and  anther  constitute  a stamen; 
the  former  is  not,  however,  csaculial,  the  anther  being 
sometimes  sessile. 

The  JUament  is  merely  a column  carrying  by  its  pro- 
per vessel  the  necessary  fluid  to  the  anther. 

The  anther  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen  t it  has 
a membranous  exterior,  and  consists  of  two  or  some- 
times of  four  cells,  containing  minute  granules  called 
pollen , generally  of  a yellow  colour  and  a farinaceous 
texture,  but  which,  when  viewed  by  tb«  microscope,  are 
seen  to  be  of  a determinate,  usually  oval  form,  or  some- 
times round,  with  spines  as  the  Dahlia.  When 
moistened,  these  granulea-burel,  and  are  found  to  scatter 
still  smaller  gran***,  which  are  considered  to  contain 
the  stimulating  principle  of  vegetable  reproduction. 

In  double  flowers  the  stamens  are  converted  into 
petals.  If  a double  flower  be  examined,  it  will  lie  found 
that  the  anthers  decrease  in  number  as  the  petals  in- 
crease, until  the  former  entirely  disappear. 

The  stamen  is  the  most  important  of  all  die  organs  in 
the  distribution  of  genera  into  classes  and  orders. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flower  there  will  generally  be 
found  one  or  more  erect  columns  called  pistils;  they  con- 
sist of  three  parts:  1.  the  germen,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the.  fruit  and  seed ; 2.  the  style,  which  serves 
to  elevate  the  stigma  or  summit  of  the  pistil  and  to  con- 
duct the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  pollen  to  the  ger- 
men. The  stigma  is  an  essential  organ.  The  style  is 
sometimes  absent;  the  stigma  is  then  said  to  be  sessile. 

In  double  flowers,  the  pistils  are  sometimes  converted 
into  petals. 
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B titany.  The  germen,  or  as  it  is  now  more  usually  called  the 
ovarium,  is  sometimes  placed  beneath  the  calyx ; it  is 
then  styled  germen  inferius,  and  when  above  the  calyx 
germen  superius : this  distinction  is  of  use  in  the  cha- 
racters of  genera.  The  Apple  is  a good  example  of  the 
germen  informs.  The  calyx  may  generally  be  found 
remaining  on  a ripe  Apple. 

The  germen  consists  of  one  or  several  cells  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions,  called  dissepiments. 

As  the  progress  of  fructification  advances,  the  germen 
enlarges  and  becomes  a seed  vessel.  This  organ  is  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  in  form  and  consistence ; the  im- 
mense varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts  are  well-known  ex- 
amples. This,  also,  is  an  important  organ  in  generic 
description.  Some  plants  have  no  seed  vessel,  the  seed 
lies  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  plants 
of  the  Limuean  class  Didynamia,  order  Gymnaspermia. 

The  seed  in  its  young  state,  when  enclosed  in  the  ger- 
men, before  it  becomes  a seed  vessel,  is  called  or ulum. 
In  this  state  it  is  pulpy  and  semitransparent.  A seed 
consists  of  several  parts,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  embryo,  or,  as  Linncus  calls  it,  the  corculum. 
It  in  general  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  the  seed.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
the  embryo  of  the  chick  in  eggs,  the  mass  of  the  seed 
being  evidently  formed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  em- 
bryo of  the  seed,  ns  the  mass  of  the  contents  of  the  egg 
is  for  the  embryo  of  the  future  bird.  In  the  Walnut, 
when  divided  in  the  centre  at  one  end,  will  he  found  u 
small  substance  shaped  like  a heart,  whence  the  Lin- 
njpan  name  corculum : this  is  the  embryo  of  the  future 
plant ; the  two  lobes  of  the  mass  of  the  Walnut  are  the  - 
colyledones , and,  as  vegetation  proceeds,  become  the 
first  leaves  of  the  plant ; from  the  corculum  proceeds  the 
stem  and  the  root  of  the  future  Walnut  tree. 

Plants,  in  general,  have  two  colyledones,  and  are  called 
dicotyledon!*  ; hut  some  large  Tribes  of  plants,  among 
which  are  all  the  Grassea  and  the  Palms,  have  only  one 
cotyledon,  and  are  called  Monocotyledon t* ; a few  have 
more  tliun  two,  as  the  Dumbeya,  Not  folk  Island  Pine, 
which  has  four.  Conspicuous  examples  of  the  colyle- 
dones may  be  observed  in  the  incipient  vegetation  of 
the  Bean  and  the  lladish.  When  first  coming  up  in  the 
Spring,  two  leaves  will  be  observed,  generally  of  consi- 
derable thickness;  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
nourishment  to  the  young  stem  and  root;  when  these 
are  developed,  the  cotyledon  leaves  die  away.  Imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  rudiments  of  the  future  stem 
and  root  in  seeds,  is  a pari  called  the  viteUus,  so  named 
by  Giertner,  who  considered  it  anulogona  to  the  yolk 
of  l he  egg. 

The  covering  of  the  seed,  called  the  tes/at  consists  of 
several  integuments,  the  outer  of  which  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  its  texture,  and  is  frequently  covered  with 
hairs,  and  sometimes  with  a complete  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  wafting  them  to  a distance,  as  those  of  the 
Dandelion.  A very  remarkable  structure  of  this  in- 
tegument is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  C'ollomia,  a native 
of  North  America ; it  consists  of  spiral  fibres  enveloped  in 
a gum,  which,  when  moistened,  unfold  and  spring  out: 
this  can  be  observed  only  with  a good  microscope. 
The  seed  is  fixed  to  the  seed  vessel  by  a short  footstalk  ; 
at  the  point  of  lire  insertion  of  (he  stalk  to  the  seed  is 
found  a scar  called  the  hilum  ; the  v ital  parts  of  the  seed 
are  attached  to  the  inside  of  this  scar,  through  which  they 
receive  their  nourishment  until  the  seed  is  ripened. 

The  receptacle  is  the  base  which  supports  the  parts  of 


fructification ; it  forms  a considerable  portion  of  the 
flowers  of  the  class  Syngenesia;  the  well-known  bottom 
of  the  Artichoke  is  a good  example.  It  is  sometimes  of 
a succulent  consistence  and  elevated,  and  the  seeds  &ie 
deposited  on  it,  as  in  the  Strawberry. 

The  receptacle  and  its  appendages  are  of  use  in  cha- 
racterising genera  in  the  class  Syngenesia. 

The  above  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  structure  of  Phe- 
nogamous  plants  in  general,  mid  inuy  form  a basis  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  vegetable  economy,  but 
there  are  a great  number  of  plants  whose  structure  is 
very  anomalous;  thus  the  stems  of  Palms  and  of  Ferns, 
and  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  great  class  Cryptogamia , 
arc  totally  ditferent,  and  require  to  be  distinctly  consi- 
dered. 

Reproduction  and  Growth  of  Plants. 

Writers  of  elementary  Treatises  of  Natural  History 
consider  the  works  of  the  Creation  in  three  grand  divi- 
sions, usually  styled  the  Three  Kingdoms;  namely.  Ani- 
mal, Vegetable,  and  Mineral;  between  the  former  two 
an  evident  analogy  exists,  and  a difficulty  in  dt  fining  the 
distinction.  Animals,  it  is  said  possess  vitality,  are  nou- 
rished by  air  and  food,  are  endowed  with  sensation,  and 
have  the  power  of  voluntary  locomotion ; hut  plants 
possess  vitality,  are  subject  to  disease  and  death,  are 
nourished  by  air  and  food,  and  occasionally  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion  ; os  some  of  the  Con  feme.  We 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  they  possess  sensation,  yet 
the  irritability  which  some  plants  exhibit  is  apparently 
so  similar  to  that  of  some  animals,  whose  developement 
of  organic  structure  is  of  tbe  lowest  grade,  and  in  which 
no  traces  of  a nervous  system  have  been  discovered, 
that  until  we  can  distinguish  between  instinctive  and 
voluntary  motion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine 
that  the  locomotion  of  plants  is  not  the  result  of  sensa- 
tion; therefore,  in  investigating  the  economy  of  vegeta- 
bles, we  shall  proceed  on  safe  ground,  if  we  allow 
of  only  two  grand  divisions  of  nature,  vis.  Organic 
and  Inorganic;  and  the  following  observations  on  re- 
production and  growth  will  be  heller  understood  by 
considering  vegetables,  if  not  identical  with,  at  least 
analogous  to  animals.  This  analogy  was  established 
on  so  sure  a basis  by  the  ex|jeriments  of  Linnaeus,  that 
it  has  become  a Botanical  axiom. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  have  the  stamens  or 
male  organs  and  the  pistils  or  female  organs  in  the  same 
flower ; some  have  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  the  same 
plant,  but  in  distinct  flowers;  there  are  called  Monoe- 
cious: and  others  have  the  stamens  only  in  the  flowers 
of  one  plant,  and  the  pistils  in  the  flowers  of  another 
plant  of  the  same  species  ; these  are  called  Dioesioui. 

If  some  pollen  be  placed  under  the  microscope  and 
moistened,  it  will  be  observed  to  burst  and  to  scatter 
a fine  dust  with  an  expansive  force,  which  is  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  stigma.  The  rustic  horticulturist  well 
knows  the  value  of  u shower  of  rain  when  the  Apples 
are  in  flower;  it  will,  he  says,  M set  the  blossom  yet  it 
must  be  observed,  that  although  a slight  shower  is 
beneficial,  heavy  continued  rains  are  found  to  lie  hurtful 
at  the  flowering  season,  probably,  by  washing  away  the 
pollen.  Flowers  subject  to  these  injuries,  either  have  the 
property  of  closing  their  petals  during  rain,  or  they  are 
pendent  The  Anayallis  artensis.  Poor  Man's  Weather- 
glass, is  a well-known  instance  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  corolla  to  atmospheric  influence ; the  petals  folding 
up  some  lime  before  the  rain  falls. 
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BotM_>'- , In  the  various  Tribes  of  plants  we  meet  with  beautiful 
"""  contrivances  for  the  preservation  of  the  pollen,  and  for 
facilitating:  its  access  to  the  stigma.  Many  water-plants 
protrude  their  tops  Bbove  the  water  only  at  the  flower- 
ing season.  The  Valisneria  tpiralu,  an  Italian  water- 
plant,  has  the  female  flowers  attached  to  long  spiral 
stalks,  which  uncoil  in  the  flowering  season  and  place 
the  flowers  above  the  water.  The  male  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  another  plant,  from  which  they  are  delached, 
and  rising  to  the  surface  float  about  in  abundance 
among  the  female  flowers,  when  the  flowers  decay,  the 
spiral  sintk  of  the  female  flower  recoils,  drawing  the 
ripening  seeds  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The 
stamens  of  the  Barberry  are  sheltered  under  the  con- 
cave tips  of  the  petals.  When  any  substance,  as  the 
feet  of  mi  insect,  touches  the  base  of  the  filament,  it  con- 
tracts and  the  anther  consequently  strikes  on  the  stigma, 
on  which  it  deposits  the  pollen.  The  filaments  of  many 
other  plants  have  the  same  irritability.  Insects  are  of 
great  use  in  conveying  the  pollen  when  collecting  honey. 
It  is  a constant  practice  among  gardeners  to  produce 
the  numerous  varieties  that  now  adorn  our  green-houses 
and  flower  borders,  by  removing  the  pollen  of  one  flower 
to  the  stigma  of  another  differently  coloured.  The  Sem- 
pervitum  tabulecforma . an  interesting  species  of  House- 
leek,  cun  be  cultivated  only  by  seeds,  as  it  does  not 
produce  offsets;  but  if  it  flowers  in  company  with  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  in  tin*  green  house,  the  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  parent, 
but  intermediate  with  it  and  some  other  species,  unless 
all  the  flowers  of  the  oilier  species  are  destroyed  pre- 
viously to  the  developement  of  the  pollen.  In  the  class 
Diurcia  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  pollen  for  the  reproduction  by  Seed.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  real 
cause,  were  aware  that  a Date  tree,  if  alone,  never 
produced  perfect  fruit.  The  first  Weeping  Willow  in- 
troduced into  England  was  a female  plant;  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  cultivated  by  cuttings,  no  one  having 
ever  produced  seed,  consequently  nil  fhe  numerous 
plants  in  this  Country  are  female.  These  observations 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  thut  unless  the  pollen  have 
access  to  the  stigma,  the  ovtilum  cannot  become  a seed. 

When  the  seed  is  perfected,  there  ore  numerous  me- 
thods by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a proper  receptacle  for 
its  future  growth.  It  is  sometimes  scattered  by  the 
bursting  of  the  seed  vessel,  which  is  effected  often  with 
considerable  force.  This  curious  property  may  lie  ob- 
served In  the  seed  vessel  of  the  Balsam:  when  ripe, 
the  slightest  impulse  causes  the  valves  to  coil  instantly 
into  a spiral  form  with  such  violence  that  the  seeds  are 
scattered  with  noise  ; hut  the  most  remarkable  instance 
is  the  seed  vessel  of  the  Hura  crepilan s,  the  Sandbox 
tree,  which,  after  being  kept  some  years,  writ  hurst 
asunder  with  a loud  report.  Barley  and  other  grami- 
neous seeds  are  furnished  with  bristles,  which,  from  ex- 
panding by  moisture,  and  contracting  by  subsequent 
drying,  cause  the  seed  to  be  removed  from  the  spot 
where  it  first  falls  to  n suitable  nidus  for  its  growth. 
Other  seeds  are  furnished  with  hooks,  and,  thus  becoming 
attached  to  animals,  are  conveyed  to  a distance,  as  those 
of  the  Burdock  and  Goose  grass.  The  seeds  of  some 
trees  are  furnished  with  broad,  thin  membranes,  which 
have  acquired  the  name  of  wings;  by  these  they  arc 
wafted  to  a distance.  But  the  most  complete  append- 
age to  seed#,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersion,  are  those  wc 
uk  el  with  in  the  class  Syngenesia,  the  seeds  of  which, 


being  furnished  with  a beautiful  stellate  down,  are  Botany. 

sometimes  wafted  several  miles  before  they  settle  upon . 

the  ground.  Besides  the  increase  of  plants  by  seeds, 
which  is  the  only  true  reproduction,  there  arc  other 
modes  by  which  their  continuance  is  secured ; these  are 
by  bulb*  mid  tubers  of  the  root,  buds,  runners,  slips,  and 
cuttings. 

A bulb  consists  of  imbricated  scales,  as  in  the  White 
Lily;  (plate  iii.  fig.  9 ;)  these  are  sometimes  continuous, 
ns  in  the  Onion. 

In  the  axillae  of  the  scales  new  bulbs  are  formed, 
which,  as  the  old  bulb  decays,  increase  in  size;  in  some 
plants  of  the  Liliaceie  these  are  produced  only  in  the 
parent  bulb,  but  in  the  axille  of  the  leaves  Ltlium  but- 
bi/rrum  is  a remarkable  example.  There  are  some 
roots  usually  called  bulbs,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  true  bulbs ; these  have  o solid,  fleshy  consistence, 
and  are  merely  an  underground  stem,  as  the  Crocus 

gladiolus. 

The  tuberous  root,  of  which  the  Potato  is  a fami- 
liar example,  consists,  in  the  interior,  of  a mass  of  com- 
pact cellular  tissue ; the  exterior  is  remarkable  in  its 
properties  of  producing  buds.  If  a part  of  the  root 
possessed  of  a bud  is  cut  olF,  a plant  may  lie  raised 
from  the  cutting;  this  is  tl»e  usual  way  of  cultivating 
Potatoes.  The  roots  likewise  throw  off  fibres,  on  the 
sides  of  which  fresh  tubers  are  protruded  ; thus  a Pota- 
to root  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several  Potatoes  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a thick  fibre.  Of  the  several 
kinds  of  buds,  the  leaf  bud  only  is  concerned  in  (he 
continuance  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  removed  from  an 
aged  to  a young  plant,  in  the  hark  of  which,  if  it  be  in- 
serted, it  will  produce  a branch  ; this  process  gardeners 
call  budding.  The  burls  which  originate  in  the  Summer 
continue  inactive  during  the  Winter,  and  do  not  expand 
till  the  Spring.  They  are  usually  placed  in  the  axillte 
of  the  leaves  and  the  extremity  of  the  brunches,  but  are 
occasionally  found  on  other  parts  of  the  plant,  sometirnrs 
on  the  root.  Buds  originate  in  the  outward  layer  of  the 
vascular  structure,  and  form  the  young  shoot,  which 
each  year  perfects  a new  layer  of  wood  like  the  parent 
stem  from  which  it  sprang.  As  the  growth  of  die  tree 
advances  and  fresh  layers  of  wood  ure  added,  the  point 
from  which  some  of  the  earliest  shoots  proceeded  will  be 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  trunk,  and  the  wood  of  the 
branch  will  lie  found  to  originate  at  lJ»fs  point  proceed- 
ing outwards;  this  is  the  cause  of- the  knots  we  find  in 
Fir  and  other  woods.  There  it*  :i  striking  coincidence 
of  vegetable  buds  with  those  observed  on  some  of  the 
lower  order  of  animals,  though  on  the  latter  they  are 
more  immediately  concerned  in  reproduction.  The 
Hydra  or  Poly >pe  produces  buds,  which  in  a few  days 
spread  out  their  arms,  similar  to  the  parent,  and  when 
dropping  off*  become  a perfect  animal.  The  increase  of 
plants  by  means  of  runners  or  stems  trailing  oil  the 
surface  of  the  grourd  tieems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  that 
by  buds,  ns  the  hud  which  the  stem  produces  has  the 
property  of  throwing  out  roots.  Gardeners  increase 
their  slock  of  Strawberries  by  means  of  the  young  plants 
formed  on  the  creeping  shouts. 

Suckers  are  shoots  produced  frnm  the  crown  of  the  root 
in  some  plants,  most  abundantly  in  those  whose  principal 
stem,  which  they  surround,  perishes  after  perfecting  the 
flower  and  fruit,  us  the  Plantain,  Banana,  Agave,  Ac. 

Many  plants  have  the  property  of  producing  roots 
from  every  part ; and  the  extension  of  a plant  by  cut- 
tings or  slips  is  an  artificial  method  of  anticipating  the 
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Botany,  increase  well  known  to  gardeners.  If  a leaf  of  Bryo- 
-“•v—— ' phyllum  oalycinum  be  cut  into  several  pieces,  and  the 
ports  l>e  planted  in  separate  pot*  of  earth,  they  will 
throw  out  roots,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  young 
plants  will  be  obtained.  Here  again  we  may  refer  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Hydra,  w hich  may  be  divided  into 
parts  which  will  soon  become  perfect  animals,  and  will 
produce  buds  and  offsets. 

The  growth  of  plants  is  a subject  at  present  but  im- 
perfectly understood  : of  the  nature  of  the  formation  of 
cellular  tissue  no  certain  discovery  has  yet  been  made. 
From  some  experiments  on  the  increase  of  vegetable*,  in 
which  water  and  atmospheric  air  could  be  the  only  agents 
from  which  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  wrere  de- 
rived, it  is  probable  that  the  Chemical  combinations  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  together 
with  the  action  of  light,  are  the  causes  of  its  formation  ; 
but  in  what  manner  these  fluids  are  converted  into  the 
solid  substance  of  the  tissue  of  plants  remains  a mystery. 
That  water  and  air  alone  arc  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
vegetable  matter  is  obvious,  by  observing  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissuses  growing  and  flowering  in  water-glasses  : if  a 
quantity  of  sand  be  carefully  washed,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
every  particle  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  some 
seeds  that  readily  vegetate,  as  Peas  or  Ilcaus,  be  sown 
in  it  and  watered  with  distilled  water  only,  they  will  be- 
come plants  in  which  cellular  tissue  will  be  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  La  Physique  det  Arbres  of  Du  Hamel,  pub- 
lished in  1758,  are  some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  trees.  A Willow  planted  in  a known  (pinn- 
tity  of  earth  increased  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds 
in  weight  iu  five  years,  the  earth  having  in  the  same  period 
lost  only  two  ounces  in  weight. 

Tlie  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plants ; seeds  will  not  vegetate  if  they  are 
sown  iu  a pot  of  earth,  then  watered  and  placed  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  if  they  are 
turned  too  deeply  in  the  ground  ; but  in  the  latter  case 
they  will  retain  their  vital  principle  1’orau  indefin  te  period: 
earth  taken  from  a great  depth  will  soon  tie  covered  with 
plants,  the  aecds  from  which  they  arc  produced  having 
lain  d orimint  since  they  were  first  formed.  This  Intent 
vitality  of  needs  seems  to  be  of  a similar  nature  to  that 
possessed  by  some  of  the  fresh-walcr  animalcule,  which 
may  be  kept  dry  for  a year,  and  probably  much  longer, 
and  become  reanimated  when  moistened. 

For  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  when  placed  in  the 
ground,  water  and  air  alone,  together  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  temperature,  are  sufficient ; the  integuments  of 
the  seed  hurst,  the  young  root  proceeds  downwards,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  stem  and  first  leaves,  called  the 
plumule , rise  perpendicularly  ; the  root  become*  elon- 
gated by  addition,  chiefly  at  it*  extremity;  the  cotyle- 
dons or  seed  leaves,  which  arc  the  expanded  lobes  of 
the  seed,  decay  as  the  plumule  advances. 

As  the  plumule  expands,  the  action  of  light  begins  to 
operate,  and  is  essential  iu  every  future  stage  of  the 
plant.  Without  light,  the  leaves  are  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  remain  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  The 
green  colour  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  some  Chemical 
combinations,  or  decompositions  caused  by  the  action  of 
light,  which  certainly  occasions  the  liberation  of  oxygen 
by  the  leave*.  When  leaves  decay  and  are  unable  to  per- 
form this  function,  they  become  of  the  same  pale  yellow 
colour  which  they  are  of  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
vegetate  in  the  dark. 

Heat  is  essentially  requisite  for  the  growth  of  plants: 


without  a certain  degree  of  warmth  no  vegetation  can  Bottay. 
proceed  ; the  degree  required  depends  on  the  orgnni- 
zation  of  the  plant.  Seeds  and  bulb*,  in  their  dor- 
mant state,  are  not  affected  by  change*  of  climate ; but 
immediately  vegetation  proceeds,  or  rather  to  effect  it 
in  like  first  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  the  seeds  or  bulbs, have  been  produced  is  required 
to  be  raised  by  artificial  means,  if  removed  to  a colder 
climate,  before  we  can  succeed  in  I heir  cultivation.  It  yet 
remain*  doubtful  whether  the  plants  of  tropical  climates 
can  to  any  degree  be  naturalized  in  colder  regions.  We 
certainly  cultivate  plant*  brought  from  lower  latitudes 
than  our  own,  ns  the  Aucuba  J upon  tea , but  it  should 
be  ascertained  in  what  degree  of  elevation  these  flourish 
in  places  in  which  they  are  indigenous.  The  Cucumber,, 
native  of  the  Northern  parts  of  India,  has  been  cultivated 
in  England  two  hundred  and  sixty  year* ; but  it  yet  re- 
quires the  same  degree  of  artificial  beat  that  it  most 
probably  required  when  first  introduced.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  plants  would,  to  a certain  extent,  become 
naturalized  in  colder  climates  ; but  if  this  were  the  case, 
would  they  not  since  their  first  creation,  without  the  ait! 
of  Man,  have  disseminated  themselves  to  distances  from 
the  spots  on  which  we  uow  find  them,  and  on  which  the 
earliest  discoverers  first  found  them  ? 

When  then  the  incipient  vegetable  is  furnished  with  a 
supply  of  moisture,  air,  light,  and  sufficient  temperature, 
the  formation  of  the  perlect  plant  proceeds,  its  organi- 
zation becomes  daily  more  developed,  the  rudiments  of 
which,  to  a very  great  extent,  existed  in  the  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  young  root  is  developed,  it  com- 
mences its  important  function  of  absorbing  like  sur- 
rou tiding  moisture,  which  is  conveyed  by  it*  proper  ves- 
sels to  the  stem  and  leaves.  The  circulating  fluid  ne- 
cessary for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  has  acquired 
the  name  of  sap.  To  discover  the  cause  of  the  motiou 
of  the  sap,  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
almost  as  many  theories  have  been  proposed.  Thai  there 
is  a rapid  absorption  by  the  root  and  the  fluids  tiaus- 
mitted  to  the  most  remote  part*  of  a plant  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  a hot,  dry  day,  if  a plant  be 
allowed  to  droop  in  consequence  of  the  great  evapora- 
tion of  the  fluids  by  the  leaves,  if  water  is  applied  to 
the  root,  in  an  hour  or  less  every  part  of  the  plant  ex- 
pands. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  plumule  are  expanded,  they 
become  the  receptacle*  for  the  rising  sap,  which  in  them 
is  prepared  by  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  (he  atmosphere  and  light,  for  its  future  function  of 
forming  fibre  and  tissue  ; for  this  purpn«e  it  is  re- 
turned through  the  petiole  to  the  stein,  and  becomes 
deposited,  and  forms  the  first  layer  of  wood.  A por- 
tion of  the  sap  also  is  necessary  for  the  first  layer  of 
the  baik.  As  the  shoot  advances,  fresh  leaves  are 
formed  on  the  upper  part ; the  lower  leave*  continue 
to  elaborate  the  xnp,  by  which,  as  it  returns  and  is  depo- 
sited, the  lower  part  of  the  stem  becomes  enlarged, 
buds  begin  to  form  In  the  axillc  of  the  lower  leaves, 
and  gradually  on  those  further  up  the  stem,  and  this 
process  continues  till  Winter,  during  which  season  the 
fibre*  become  more  rigid  and  condensed.  It  will  be 
found,  on  examining  the  young  tdioot,  that  the  fibres 
have  been  arranged  to  form  lube*,  being  the  first  formed 
8ap- vessels  that  surround  the  pith. 

On  the  arrival  of  Spring,  the  terminal  Hud  and 
those  formed  in  the  axilla*  of  the  leave*  during  the  pre- 
ceding Summer  expand,  and  a similar  process  goes  on  ; 
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Botany.  but  in  the  stem  already  formed  a fresh  deposit  of  woody 
^ fibre,  interspersed  with  sap-vcsscls,  takes  place  ; and  it 
will  be  found  that, the  wood  first  deposited  in  the 
Spring  is  of  a less  compact  form,  and  that  the  sap-vessels 
arc  more  numerous,  than  in  that  formed  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn.  As  the  season  advances  the  wood 
becomes  harder  ; thus  are  produced  those  circles  of 
compact  woody  fibre  which,  in  a horixonlal  section  of 
the  tree,  by  their  number  indicate  its  age. 

The  glutinous  substance  called  cambium,  which  in 
the  Spring  is  found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  one  or 
both,  probably  deposits  the  cellular  tissue  which  forms 
the  medullary  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the 
tree  through  the  vascular  structure  to  the  bark,  and 
through  which  a communication  of  the  juices  of  the  plant 
takes  pluce. 

Although  no  vessels  have  been  discovered  in  the 
medullary  rays,  it  is  certain  that  a circulation  of  the 
proper  jukes  of  the  plant  is  carried  on  in  them.  If  we 
examine  this  part  with  a microscope  in  those  trees 
which  contain  much  colouring  matter,  we  find  that  it 
is  in  this  part  that  the  colouring  matter  is  chiefly  de- 
posited. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  of  the  cause  of 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  through  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
to  the  leaves,  and  its  descent  to  the  inner  bark  to  be 
converted  into  new  wood  and  bark.  Some  of  the  ear- 
lier Botanists  supposed  it  to  be  the  result  of  capillary 
attraction ; those  of  a later  date,  among  whom  is  Dti 
Petit  Thounrs,  consider  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluids  from  the  leaves  causes  more  sap  to  rise  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  the  operation  continuing  to  the  ultimate 
fibres  of  the  root;  but  this  will  not  account  for  the 
fact,  that  if  the  stems  of  most  plants  be  cut  across,  the 
sap  will  flow  abundantly  from  the  vessels  : in  this  case 
the  supposed  necessary  evaporation  from  the  leaves  for 
the  flow  of  the  sap  is  dispensed  with.  This  flowing  of 
the  sap  from  the  cut  stem  will  last  for  a considerable 
time,  and  with  a force  and  rapidity  that  renders  it 
difficult  to  assign  any  probable  mechanical  cause. 
Hales  fixed  a mercurial  gauge  to  the  stem  of  a vine, 
which  he  then  cut  off  two  feet  and  a half  above  the 
ground ; the  mercury  rose  in  the  gauge  by  the  pressure  of 
the  flowing  sap  to  the  height  of  thirty-eight  inches,  equi- 
valent to  a column  of  water  of  forty-three  feet,  being 
a power  more  than  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

This  rapid  and  forcible  ascent  of  the  sap  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  opinion  of  Malpighi,  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  air  contained 
iu  air-vessels. 

Du  H;imet  supposed  heat  to  be  the  chief  agent i 
S-mgsurc  that  the  sap-vessels  possess  a peculiar  irrita- 
bility. mid  ore  capable  of  contracting  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  fluid  first  rising  into  the  tubes  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion ; but  he  has  not  explained  how  the  first  portion  of 
the  tube  afterwards  expands  to  receive  a fresh  supply. 
Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion  that  the  circulation  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  medullary  rays. 

Of  these  hypotheses,  the  most  ingenious  are  so  un- 
aati*fuctory,  and  so  inadequate  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  ascent  and  circulation  of  the  sap,  that  it  may  be  as 
well  to  consider  whether  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in 
plants  is  not  caused  by  the  vital  principle  they  may  pos- 
sess. It  hus  been  observed,  that  the  blood  of  an  ani- 


mal retains  its  vitality  some  minutes  after  it  has  left  the  Botany, 
vein,  it  is  probable  that  the  more  we  consider  vege-  '“•“v"*-' 
tables  identified,  to  a modified  extent,  with  animals,  the 
greater  chance  we  have  of  acquiring  a true  knowledge 
of  their  Physiology.  That  this  identity  is  not  so  hypo- 
thetical as  may  at  first  appear  is  evident  from  the  im- 
portant experiments  of  M.  Marcet,  who  found  that 
those  poisons  were  fatal  to  plants  that  act  only  on  the 
nervous  systems  of  animals  ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact, 
that  the  electric  fluid  is  equally  destructive  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  without  causing  any  derangement  of 
the  organic  structure  of  either. 

All  who  have  witnessed  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
Chara  must  allow  thut  there  is  no  obvious  mechanical 
cause  for  it.  The  opinion  of  Amici,  that  it  is  effected 
by  Galvanic  influence,  must  have  been  formed  with  but 
slight  consideration.  We  do  not  find  that  the  motion 
is  accelerated  or  retarded  when  the  Chara  is  insulated 
in  a glass  vessel,  or  surrounded  by  the  powerfully  con- 
ducting metals  of  which  the  microscope  is  made,  and 
these  in  immediule  contact  with  the  water  containing 
the  Chara.  Without  allowing  a vital  energy  to  the  sap, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  cause  for  its  circula- 
tion will  be  discovered.  The  vascular  structure,  even 
in  the  same  plant,  varies  considerably ; some  vessels 
are  continuous,  others  are  divided  in  ihi-ir  length  by 
membranous  diaphragms ; these  membranes  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  in  the  elaboration  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant.  The  discovery  of  the  remarkable  passage  of  gases 
by  Humboldt  and  Gay  Luasac,  und  of  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent densities  by  Duirochet,  through  moistened  animal 
memir.iiie,  may  perhaps  lead  to  some  discovery  of  the 
natme  and  functions  of  these  membranous  divisions. 

Of  the  different  vessels  observed  in  plants,  the  most 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  their  wonderful  me- 
chanism and  the  obscurity  that  exists  with  regard  to 
their  uses,  are  what  ore  called  the  Spiral  vends;  these 
are  found  most  plentifully  iu  herbaceous  plants,  sur- 
rounding the  pith,  and  extending  into  the  leaves,  jieiala, 
and  even  the  filaments : they  also  abound  in  the  scales 
of  bulbous  roots.  If  one  of  the  outer  scales  of  a bulb 
be  gently  torn  asunder  iu  a horizontal  direction,  the 
two  parts  will  be  found  to  adhere  by  almost  invisible 
threads;  if  these  are  examined  by  a microscope,  they 
will  he  found  to  consist  of  the  thread  lengthened  out,  but 
still  retaining  its  spiral  form;  or  if  lb*  stems  and  leaves 
of  herbaceous  plants  are  boiled  gr  macerated  iu  water, 
the  spiral  vessels  may  easily  be  separated  for  examina- 
tion : they  vary  in  diamater,  being  usually  from  about 
the  2lKK)tii  to  ihefrOOth  of  an  inch.  The  spire  generally, 
especially  in  Dicotyledonous  plants,  consists  of  a simple 
convolution ; but  in  Monocotyledons  they  are  frequently 
composed  of  two  or  more.  The  extreme  fineness  of  the 
thread  has  not  allowed  of  any  certain  discovery  of  its 
true  form;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  con- 
sists of  flat  membrane:  the  spiral  vessels  are  enclosed  iu 
a thin  transparent  tube,  and  arc  usually  in  bundles  of 
several  together. 

Besides  the  spiral  vessels,  others  are  found  which  re- 
semble them,  but  the  thread  appears  as  if  broken  into 
small  pieces,  os  at  plate  xx.  fig.  5 : these  have  generally 
a conical  termination,  and  are  joined  to  another  as  at  a. 

In  some  macerated  stems  of  Nasturtium  officinale,  or 
Water  Cress,  ail  these  vessels  were  jointed  in  this  manner, 
but  no  interruption  of  the  real  spiral  vessel  was  observed ; 
they  appeared  to  be  continuous  throughout  their  whole 
length. 
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Botany.  There  ere  other  Teasel*  that  ore  termed  duels;  the 
joint*  of  these  ure  usually  short  and  terminated  with 
membranous  extremities;  the  sides  appear  in  dots: 
theae  and  the  last  described  are  probably  modifications 
of  the  spiral  vessels. 

The  preceding  sketch  must  be  considered  only  an  out- 
line of  the  anatomy,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Phecnogamous  plants,  or  those  with 
determinate  sexual  organs  ; but  there  are  several  modifi- 
cations that  require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

The  usual  mode  of  the  increase  of  the  stems  of  plants 
is  by  annual  external  layers  of  wood ; this  has  been 
called  the  Exogenous  structure,  and  is  confined  to  Dico- 
tyledonous plants.  The  stems  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants  are  not  increased  by  external  layers,  but  by  a 
continued  addition  of  fibre,  cells,  and  vessels,  in  or  near 
the  centre ; this  is  called  the  Endogenous  structure,  of 
which  the  Palms  are  examples.  Those  stems  that  are 
increased  by  external  addition  are  hard  in  the  centre 
and  soft  on  the  outside ; those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
increase  by  additions  to  the  centre,  have  the  exterior  of 
the  stern,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a considerable  age, 
sometimes  so  hard  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a tool.  Plants 
of  this  structure  possess  no  medullary  rays,  but  the 
whole  formation  is  longitudinal ; and,  although  the  stem 
is  sometimes  many  feet  in  diameter,  it  does  not  consist  of 
wood.  The  structure  of  the  stems  of  plants  in  the 
natural  order  Gramineie,  or  Grass  Tribe,  is  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Endogenous  mode  of  growth : these  are  hol- 
low with  solid  partitions.  The  Bamboo  is  a remarkable 
instance : the  stern  of  this  noble  grass  is  sometimes 
nearly  a foot  in  diameter,  and  the  liquid  caoutchouc  is 
sometimes  imported  in  casks  formed  of  its  joints.  Plants 
of  this  structure  have  no  true  hark.  The  exterior  of 
the  stems  of  the  Pulras  consists  of  the  decayed  bases  of 
the  footstalks  of  the  fronds,  all  of  which  before  they  decay 
are  terminal,  and  the  stem  is  not  branched.  See  the 
figures  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  and  Fan  Palm  in  pi.  xix. 
In  the  same  Plate  is  a figure  of  Zumia  elliplica ; the 
reticulated  appearance  of  the  dwarf  stem  is  caused  by 
the  decayed  bases  of  the  fronds.  The  genus  Calamus, 
which  produces  the  ratan  and  other  canes,  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Grasses  through  the  Bamboo. 

The  physiology  of  the  various  Tribes  of  Cryptogamous 
plants  having  no  determinate  sexual  organs  differs 
materially  from  those  in  which  these  organs  are  deve- 
loped, and  from  each  other.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Filices  nr  Ferns,  which  form  a promi- 
nent feature  in  the  vegetable  creation,  especially  in  tro- 
pical climates,  assuming  there  an  arborescent  character, 
the  stems  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  fifty  feet. 

The  stem  of  a Fern  resembles  thst  of  a Palm,  in  being 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  bases  of  the  fronds,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  the  centre  composed  of  cellular 
tissue ; very  few  Ferns  are  furnished  with  true  stems. 

The  stalk  of  the  frond  is  composed  of  hard,  compact, 
woody  fibre,  interspersed  with  cellular  tissue.  In  the 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  in  most  of  the  genera,  the 
apex  is  rolled  inwards  like  a scroll,  which  unfolds  as  the 
plant  expands.  The  reproductive  organs  of  Fcrus  arc 
situated  on  the  veins  of  the  under  side  or  margin  of 
the  leaf ; they  consist  of  semitransparent  capsules  called 
tkeern;  these  are  usually  congregated  in  heaps  called 
aori.  Each  of  the  thecae  is  surrounded  by  a ring, 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  capsule  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  is  connected  by  a short  footstalk  to  a veiu. 
The  theca  are  sometimes  formed  beneath  the  cuticle 
vol.  vit. 


of  the  leaf,  by  a portion  of  which  they  are  covered  , 
when  matured  they  are  called  indusia.  The  sort  ure 
sometimes  in  round  heaps,  as  in  Polypodium  vulgare , 
pi.  xiii.  fig.  8,  arranged  in  two  lines  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  In  Ilymcnophyllum,  fig.  11,  the  sorus 
is  contained  in  a cylindrical  receptacle,  inserted  iuto  the 
margin  of  the  leaf.  When  the  theca  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  ring  by  w hich  they  are  surrounded  breaks, 
and  the  capsules  burst  open,  and  allow  very  minute 
grains  called  sporults  In  escape  j from  these,  which  are 
analogous  to  seeds  in  Phanogamous  plants,  reproduc- 
tion is  carried  on.  Fig.  7 is  a magnified  sorus,  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  theca; ; at  c is  seen  one  de- 
tached. with  the  ring  and  pedicle  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  leaf;  d,  the  ring  breaking  and  the  sporules  escap-' 
ing;  /,  a highly  magnified  sporule.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  17b9  that  these  minute  granules  were  discovered 
to  be  the  seeds  of  the  Fern;  they  had  not  even  been 
noticed  before  the  acute  eye  of  Swammerdam  detected 
t Item  in  1670.  Before  this  time  there  was  an  opinion 
that  Ferns  were  reproduced  from  invisible  seeds: 


Botany. 


We  bare  the  receipt  uf  Fem  seed,  we  walk  inriaiUe.’’ 


These  sporules  have  the  remarkable  property  of  re- 
taining their  vitality  for  a very  long  period ; they  have 
been  shaken  out  from  dried  Feins  that  have  been  kept 
in  a Herbarium  more  thun  a hundred  years  and  have 
vegetated.  The  term  sporule  has  been  adopted  by  Bo- 
tanists to  distinguish  them  from  seeds,  from  which, 
although  analogous,  they  are  suspected  to  differ  ma- 
terially in  organization. 

At  pi.  xiii.  fig.  12,  is  a portion  of  the  leuf  of  Polypo- 
dium Jilis  mas,  with  the  indusia  arranged  in  tines:  fig. 
13  an  indusium  magnified,  partly  covering  the  thecae. 
There  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
frond  and  arrangement  of  the  fructification  in  Ferns. 
In  Scolt>pendrtum  vulgare,  the  common  Hart's  Tongue, 
the  frond  consists  of  u long,  lanceolate  leaf  with  linear 
sori  on  the  under  side.  In  Blechnum  borealt  the 
fronds  are  pinnate,  aud  of  those  which  spring  from  the 
same  root  some  are  barren,  others  fertile.  In  the  genus 
Qtmunda,  one  of  the  fronds  is  metamorphosed  entirely 
into  capsules  ; the  frond  of  Pleris  aquilina , the  common 
Brake,  is  com|iouiidly  pinnate. 

The  genus  Equisetum  consists  of  plants  with  branched 
stems,  but  without  leaves,  the  stems  are  striated  aud 
hollow,  and  are  remarkable  for  containing  a considerable 
portion  of  silex  under  the  cuticle.  E.  hyemalc , on  ac- 
count of  this  property,  has  been  imported  from  Holland 
to  polish  cabinet-work,  ivory,  &e. : it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  Rushes. 

The  fructification  of  Equisetum  is  termini*!,  and 
consists  of  a receptacle,  haviug  the  appearance  of  a 
calkin  covered  with  peltate  scale*,  with  membranes  on 
the  margin  ; under  these  membranes  are  the  thee* : to 
each  of  the  sporules  are  attached  four  elastic  filaments, 
the  ends  of  which  are  club-shaped.  Some  Botanists  are 
of  opinion  that  these  are  the  anthers,  and  the  apex  of 
the  sporule  the  stigma ; which  is  not  very  probable,  if 
we  consider  that  the  sporule  is  not  the  seed-vessel,  but 
the  actual  embryo  of  the  future  plant.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Equisetum  is  llie  connecting  link  between 
Phanogamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants,  as  supposed 
by  M.  Brongniart ; the  Equiscta  have  certainly.  the 
mode  of  fructification,  an  appearance  of  affinity  with 
the  genus  Cycas. 

PI.  xiii  fig.  1,  Equisetum arvznse:  a%  barren  stem;  6, 
c 
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Botany,  fertile  stem  ; c,  d,  sporules,  with  the  elastic  filaments; 
— v— cf  peltate  scale,  with  the  membranes  covering  the  thecc. 

The  genus  Lycopodium,  Club* mom,  consists  of  plants 
with  creeping  stems,  covered  with  small,  closely  imbri- 
cated leaves,  in  the  axill*  of  which  are  the  theca;,  con- 
taining very  minute  spondee. 

PI.  *1H.  fig.  4,  Lycopodium  ctovatum  : a b,  thee®. 
Nearly  allied  to  Lycopodium  is  the  genus  Isoetea,  a 
submersed  water-plant,  found  in  lakes ; the  thecae,  as  in 
Lycopodium,  are  axillary.  Fig.  2,  IiOtU*  lacuxtrit : a 6, 
the  theca. 

Pihdaria,  and  several  genera  allied  to  it,  have  cap- 
sules containing  two  sorts  of  granules,  one  of  which 
has  been  considered  to  be  anthers,  or  bodies  analogous, 
but  it  is  probable  they  are  only  abortive  sporules.  PI. 
xiii.  fig.  3,  Pilularia  glohifera:  a.  the  four-celled  capsule, 
containing  the  two  sorts  of  granules. 

As  we  descend  in  the  series,  and  investigate  the  phy- 
siology of  plants  further  removed  from  the  Phsenogu- 
mous  structure,  the  anatomy  and  reproductive  functions 
become  more  anomalous  arid  obscure.  The  Atvaci,  or 
Mosses,  although  possessing  considerable  organization, 
and  even  an  analogy  in  their  forms  to  more  perfect 
plants,  possess  neither  vessels  nor  woody  fibre,  but 
consist,  both  stem  and  leaf,  of  cellular  tissue  only. 

The  roots  of  Mosses  are  filiform  ; from  these  arise  the 
stem,  often  branched,  and  sometimes  pectinated ; the 
leaves  are  most  commonly  densely  imbricated  round  the 
stem  ; they  consist  of  an  expanded  lamina  of  tisane,  with 
a midrib  and  cost® ; they  are  often  serrated.  The  re- 
productive organs  arc  of  two  kinds.  On  the  top  of  the 
branches  of  many  species  is  found  an  expauded  kind  of 
receptacle  of  a stellate  form,  in  which  are  small  oblong 
or  elub-ahaped  bodies  ; the  same  are  found  sometimes  in 
the  axilla;  of  the  leaf.  Hedwig  considered  these  to  he 
anthers;  an  opinion  which  has  been  very  generally 
adopted.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  these  supposed 
anthers  fall  OS'  and  produce  new  plants,  and  it  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  they  are  analogous  to  buds,  and 
are  produced  by  a superabundance  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant ; and  this  is  more  likely,  when  wc  consider  that 
only  some  species,  and  these  in  different  genera  of  the 
Mosses,  are  furnished  with  these  supposed  anthers,  and 
that  sometimes  an  elliptical  congeries  of  apparent  buda 
are  found  instead  of  the  usual  capsule,  os  is  the  case 
with  Phaacum  alter ni folium,  Eng.  Dot.  2107.  There 
cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  only  true  organ  of  fruc- 
tification of  a Moss  is  the  um-shaped  capsule  or  theca, 
with  which  each  species  is  furnished  ; this  is  usually  ele- 
vated on  a footstalk,  though  sometimes  sessile,  or  nearly 
so.  The  footstalk  is  usually  swelled  at  the  base,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  leaves  differently  formed,  called 
the  pcriokalitim.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  ciicie 
of  leaves  surrounding  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  male  flower.  If  the  theca  is  examined  in  the  early 
stage  of  developement,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  central 
one  of  several  small  ovate  bodies,  enclosed  in  a mem- 
branous covering,  which,  as  the  theca  expands,  bursts, 
and,  as  the  footstalk  lengthens,  is  carried  up  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  theca:  this  remaining  part  of  the  membrane 
is  called  the  calyptra,  or  veil ; this  usually  splits  on  one 
•ids.  ond  finally  falls  off.  The  theca  will  now  be  found 
to  have  a lid  with  a conical  apex,  which  afterwards 
lengthens  into  a sort  of  beak,  inclined  to  one  side ; 
this,  which  is  called  the  operculum,  fulls  off  also  at  ina- 
turity,  discovering  the  open  theca,  in  the  centre  of 
Which  is  an  axis,  called  the  columella;  the  space  be- 


tween this  axis  and  the  sides  of  the  theca  contains  the  Batany. 
sporules  or  embryos  of  the  future  Moss.  The  upper 
part  of  the  theca,  to  which  the  operculum  was  attached, 
is  called  the  anmdtta , within  which  is  a membrane, 
being  a continuation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  theca; 
thh  membrane  is  usually  split  into  divisions,  called  the 
teeth,  which  are  always  in  number  a multiple  of  four, 
as  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two.  or  sixty- four.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  outer  coat  of  the  theca  is  sometimes 
split  into  teeth  ; this  circle  of  teeth  forms  what  is  called 
the  perutomium,  In  Gymnostomum  and  several  other 
genera  the  teeth  are  wanting.  The  caljptra  of  Pi ly- 
trichum  is  sometimes  doubkk  the  theca  quadrangular, 
and  the  columella  winged ; in  Tortula,  the  teeth  are 
twisted  spirally. 

PI.  xiv.  fig.  1,  Shaznum  latifolium  : a , the  toothless 
theca  magnified.  This  is  one  of  the  Mosses  that  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the  spongy  vegetation  of  a 
bog.  The  vegetating  part  being  on  the  surface,  the 
lower  decaying  part  of  the  plant  becomes  compressed 
and  matted  together,  and  forms  the  peat  which,  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  England,  furnishes  the  entire 
fuel  required.  In  some  bogs  the  lowest  part  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  compact  and  black  as  coal,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  coal  formation  is  of  similar  origin. 

Fig.  2,  Phaacum  curcmtum,  of  the  natural  size:  a,  a 
single  plant  magnified  ; A,  the  capsule  with  the  short 
footstalk  and  detached  calyptra.  Fig.  3,  Gymnotto- 
mum  ovuIhm:  a,  the  toothless  theca;  A,  the  theca,  the 
summit  covered  with  the  splittiug  veil ; c,  a plant  in  its 
young  state.  Fig.  5,  Splacknum  mnioida:  a,  the  theca, 
the  peristomium  having  sixteen  teeth. 

The  genus  Andrtca,  of  which  four  species  are  figured 
in  Eng.  BoL%  is  remarkable  in  having  a dehiscent  theca, 
splitting  into  lour  valves,  the  (mints  of  which  adhere  to 
the  operculum.  This  genus  seems  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Mooses  and  J ungermannia  ; being  allied 
to  the  former  in  possessing  an  operculum,  and  to  (he 
latter  in  the  dehiscent  theca. 

The  Hcpatica , (Liverworts,)  though  allied  to  the 
Mosses,  differ  from  them  in  having  no  operculum  to  the 
thece,  which  are  dehiscent ; there  seems  to  be  no  general 
description  by  which  this  Tribe  can  be  identified,  and  a 
short  definition  of  each  genus  is  necessary. 

Jungermannia  is  a genus  numerous  in  species,  sixty- 
six  being  figured  in  Eng.  Dot.  Of  the  stems  some  are 
erect,  and  others  creep  on  the  grouwd ; they  are  frequently 
branched,  and  are  furnished-  with  very  curious  and 
variously  formed  leaves  or  fronds ; at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  is  a sheath  or  perichtttium,  usually  toothed,  from 
which  arises  a stalk  of  a fleshy  texture,  generally  white, 
supporting  the  lltrca,  which  at  maturity  bursts  into  four 
valves.  The  sporules  are  attached  to  numerous  spiral 
fibres.  These  are  either  single  or  double,  twisted  about 
each  other,  und  are  contained  in  thin,  elastic  tubes.  The 
Jungermannie,  as  well  as  the  Mosses,  are  furnished  with 
organs,  which  liedwig  and  other  Botanists  have  consi- 
dered lo  be  anthers ; they  consist  of  round,  reticulated 
bodies  on  short  footstalks.  On  the  points  of  the  leaves  of 
some  species,  as  J.  inciaa  and  vcnlrtcota,  Eng.  Bot.  2o28 
and  2otW,  are  granulations,  which  Dr.  Smith  describes  as 
buds,  and  says,  “ In  consequence  of  this  ample  mode  ol 
increase,  it  seems,  the  capsules  are  rarely  perfected.’’ 

What  the  peculiar  functions  of  these  gemmulea  arc  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  any  certainty  ; they  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  the  supposed  male  flowers  ol  the  Mosses, 
und  are  probably  of  the  same  nature.  TIh  theca,  in  its 
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BoUi if.  young  stall,  is  enveloped  in  a membranous  case,  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  calyptra  of  a Moss ; as  the  theca 
advances,  it  bursts  the  bag,  but  no  part  of  it  is  carried 
up  on  the  theca,  as  is  the  case  with  Mosses,  PI.  xiv. 
fig.  13,  a plant  of  Jungermaunia : a,  the  same  magni- 
fied, the  ripe  theca  opening;  6,  the  same  in  the  early 
stage ; c.  the  expanded  theca,  with  the  spiral  threads 
and  sporule* ; d,  the  latter  considerably  magnified. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  Marchantia  are  of  three 
kinds,  springing  from  the  surface  of a frond  which  spreads 
on  the  ground  and  is  attached  on  the  under  side  by 
roots.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the  stems  arising  from 
the  frond  are  peltate  lobed  receptacles,  on  tin*  under 
side  of  which  are  theca?  containing  spondes ; other  stems 
oear  receptacles  with  oblong  bodies  inserted  into  the 
disc,  and  there  are  also  sessile  cups  ou  the  fronds,  in 
which  are  small,  green,  lenticular  granules,  evidently  ana- 
logous lo  buds.  The  true  sorts  of  receptacles  seem  to 
bear  tome  analogy  to  the  floweringof  Monoecious  plants, 
but  the  nature  of  the  organic  functions,  in  these  lower 
Tribes  of  vegetables,  is  but  little  understood.  The  seeds 
are,  as  in  Juiigernuuima,  connected  by  very  elastic  hairs. 
PI.  xiv.  fig.  15,  Marchantia  polymorpha,  a very  com- 
mon sjiecies,  found  in  shady,  moist  court-yards,  and  often 
troublesome  green-house  garden- pots : a , the  recepta- 
cle. furnished  with  thecae ; b , a receptacle,  furnished  with 
the  oblong  bodies  on  the  disc ; c,  one  of  the  cups  con- 
taining the  buds. 

The  thecae  of  A nthoceros^  Eng.  Bot.  1 537 . are  on  a stem, 
springing  If oin  a ptrichwUum.  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  frond.  When  youug,  they  are  furnished  with  a calyp- 
tra, which  bursts  when  matured  into  two  valves  on  the  top 
of  the  footstalk.  The  sporules  are  fixed  to  elastic  fibres. 

The  receptacles  of  S phttrocarput,  Eng.  But.  299.  are 
pear-shaped,  pellucid,  and  arranged  in  tufts  on  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  frond  ; they  contain  a small  globular  theca, 
within  which  arc  the  sporules.  There  are  other  genera 
allied  to  these. 

The  genus  Char  a , which  has  become  so  interesting 
ou  account  of  the  circulation  discovered  in  several  of 
its  species,  has  till  lately  been  generally  considered  a 
Phamoganious  plant,  aud  as  such  was  left  by  Linnmus 
in  Monoeaa  M'tumdrta,  though  be  at  first  held  it  to  be 
Cryptogainic.  which  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion.  All 
the  species,  including  C.  translucent,  (now  elevated  to  a 
genus  called  Niirlla,)  are  submersed  water-plants.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  branched  ; the  branches  often  in 
whorls,  with  a whorl  of  fibres  althcir  base.  The  fructi- 
fication is  axillary  and  sessile,  and  consists  of  two  dif- 
ferently constructed  organs.  That  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  aulher  is  a small  round  subatauce  of  a red 
colour;  the  surface  is  composed  of  triangular  scales, 
which  separate  at  maturity ; it  is  filled  with  a mass  of 
undulate  filaments.  The  scales  are  composed  of  radiat- 
ing hollow  tubes,  containing  minute  coloured  granules. 
What  has  been  considered  the  pistillum  consists  of  an 
oval,  sessile  capsule,  striated  spirally,  with  a mem- 
branous covering ; the  summit  indistinctly  five-cleft, 
and  filled  with  minute  sporules.  M.  Bronguiart  con- 
siders this  capsule  Monospennous;  the  capsule  being, 
in  his  opinion,  indehiscent,  and  the  white  granules  which 
it  contains  not  sporules,  but  of  the  nature  of  albumen ; 
but  as  the  Chara  is  now  much  cultivated  for  observa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  discoveries  will  be 
made  of  the  true  nature  of  its  reproduction,  which  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  obscure  physiology  of  the 
plauts  allied  to  it.  All  the  species  of  Chara  have  a con- 


siderable incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  out-  Botany* 
side  of  all  the  branches  and  filaments.  Nile! la  is  free 
from  this,  and  the  circulation  can  be  more  readily  ob- 
served in  it.  Plants  of  the  Chara  require  the  exterior 
coating  of  earthy  matter  to  be  removed  before  the  cir- 
culation can  be  seen.  The  Nitella  and  Cham  arc  easily 
cultivated  in  a glass  globe  filled  with  water;  if  fre- 
quently changed,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  they  will 
freely  seed,  and  reproduction  may  be  earned  on. 

Descending  still  lower  in  the  aeries,  we  arrive  at  those 
plants  thut  are  destitute  of  a central  axis,  and  that  [tos- 
ses no  leaves;  and  here  we  certainly  have  lost  all  traces 
of  a sexual  organisation,  and  a great  difficulty  arise*  in 
finding  distinguishing  characters  of  structure.  The 
limits  of  the  three  great  Orders,  Liehenes,  Fungi,  and 
Alga»,  are  not  well  defined ; and  so  little  is  known  of 
their  reproductive  functions,  that  Fries  and  others,  who 
have  studied  these  Tribes  with  great  attention,  are  of 
opinion  that  a sporule  of  any  one  of  the  three  may  pro- 
duce a Lichen,  a Fungus,  or  au  Alga,  according  to  the 
medium  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed  at  the 
time  its  vegetating  powers  are  called  info  action,  and 
will  produce  a Lichen  if  in  a dry  situation,  a Fungus  if 
iu  a moist,  or  an  Alga  if  in  water. 

Lichens  consist  of  n frond,  usually  termed  a thallut, 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stones,  trunks  of 
trees,  palings,  and  particularly  on  lofty  exposed  rucks: 
it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  tissue  ; the  outer  of  these 
is  cellular,  and  the  inner  cellular  and  filamentous ; from 
the  latter  arise  discs  in  the  form  of  shells,  called  apothe* 
cia,  which  push  through  the  outer  layer:  they  contain 
membranous  tubes;  these  are  analogous  to  thecas,  and 
contain  tlie  sporules.  The  separated  cellules  of  the 
tissue  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  lhallus  are  believed  to 
be  capable  of  reproduction. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  forms  of  the 
thalius  and  situations  of  the  npothcciu  ; und  from  these 
the  generic  character*  ore  formed,  which  are,  however, 
subjet  to  some  uncertainty.  Some  species  of  Nostoc,  a 
genus  in  the  Order  Alga»,  hare  been  discovered  to  be  the 
same  plains  that  had  been  si  ranged  in  the  Order  Lichenes, 
tlie  former  growing  in  damp  places,  the  latter  in  dry. 

PI.  xvi.  contains  some  of  the  various  forms  of  Lichens. 

Fig.  1,  Sptloma  lumtdulutn.  Fig  2.  Solarina  saccala. 

Fig.  3,  t.radm  gcugraphiea,  a beautiful  species,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a coloured  nmp:  it  grows  on  ex- 
posed rocks.  Fig.  4,  Lecidea  canrsctns,  which  may 
frequently  be  observed  in  white  or  grey  patches  ou  wood 
or  palings  exposed  to  the  weather.  Fig.  5,  Calicium 
tphmroc'phalum,  with  the  apothecia  raised  on  toot- 
stalk*  composed  of  a continuation  of  the  lhallus.  Fig. 

6.  Gyrophora  Arctica , the  celebrated  Tripe  de  Roche, 
which  probably  saved  the  lives  of  Captaiu  Franklin  ami 
his  companions  in  their  Arctic  journey.  Fig.  7,  Vario - 
laria  amara.  Fig.  8,  Lecanora  iartarea,  known  in 
Commerce  by  the  name  of  Cudbear;  it  produces  a pur- 
ple dye,  and  is  imported  largely  from  Norway.  Fig.  9, 

Lecanora  Candelaria , so  named  from  being  used  lo 
dye  of  a yellow  colour  the  candles  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies in  Sweden.  Fig.  10,  Parmeha  globuli/era. 

Fig.  11,  Parmelia  stellaris.  Fig.  12,  Cetraria  !•- 
land  tea,  Iceland  Moss,  which  contains  a mucilage  con* 
aidered  lo  possess  restorative  properties : in  Iceland  it  is 
an  article  of  food,  being  boiled  in  milk,  or  dried  ami 
made  into  bread.  Fig.  13,  Sticta  pulmonacea.  Fig. 

14,  PeUtdea  canina.  Fig.  15,  Rocella  iinctoria.  un 
important  dye  called  Orvhul,  and  is  imported  chiefly 
c 2 
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Boiiny.  from  the  Canary  Island*.  Fijf.  16,  Cennmycc  rangi- 
fieri na . the  Rein-deer  Lichen,  being  in  Lapland  the 
chief  support  of  that  valu.iblt*  animal ; it  clothes  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  large  pine  forests  of 
that  Country.  It  not  uufrequently  grows  on  exposed 
heaths  in  England.  Fig.  17,  Cenomyce  bellidiflora , 
with  beautiful  scarlet  apothecia  on  footstalks.  Fig.  18, 
Bcomycrs  rosette.  Fig.  19,  Coralloides  tpharophoron. 
Fig.  20,  Ramvlina  Jastiguita.  Fig.  21 , Unite,  florid  a. 
Fig.  22,  Uanra  batbaia.  Fig.  23,  Coltcma  paimatum . 
Fig.  24.  f/'rap bit  drntritica. 

In  the  Fungi  or  Mushroom  Trihe,  the  anatomy  of  the 
whole  plant,  and  particularly  the  reproductive  organ*, 
are  so  different  from  what  we  observe  in  the  more  per- 
fect plants,  that  tfiey  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the 
character  of  vegetable*,  of  which  they  scarcely  possess 
either  the  form  or  colour.  We  had  some  analogy  to 
leaves  in  the  frond  of  the  Lichen;  this  is  now  lost; 
we  have  here  no  organ  that  can  be  considered  of  the 
nature  of  the  opothecia,  the  sub-lance  consists  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  occasionally  arranged  in  filament*.  The  spo- 
rules  are  usually  disposed  in  a series  in  elongate  tubu- 
lar cells  in  some  part  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plant; 
these  are  culled  Sporidca.  Sometimes  the  whole  inside 
of  the  plant  is  tilled  with  sporules  mixed  with  a few 
filaments,  of  which  the  puff-ball  is  an  example.  It  is 
supposed  that  every  part  of  a Fungus  produces  sporules, 
which  ure  probably  merely  the  separated  cells  of  tissue. 
If,  as  is  considered  to  be  the  faci,  the  whole  of  the  pow- 
dery mass  of  the  interior  of  the  Bovista  gigantea  con- 
sists of  inspissated  cellules  which  are  the  real  sporules, 
we  have  a developement  of  reproductive  power  which  is 
certainly  of  a most  wonderful  nature.  From  some  in- 
genious and  accurate  calculations  that  have  been  made 
on  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  it  has  been  computed 
that  more  than  60,000,000  cells  of  tissue  have  been 
produced  in  one  minute;  and,  although  we  cannot  at 
present  discover  the  necessity  in  the  economy  of  nature 
for  this  amazing  reproductive  power,  yet  it  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  almost  miraculous  reproduction 
of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals.  Of  the  animalcules  pro- 
duced in  vegetable  infusions,  it  has  been  observed  that 
a square  inch  of  the  water  containing  (he  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  which  three  days  before  not  a 
single  animalcule  could  be  found,  there  were  1000,000,000 
individuals  of  the  genus  Monas. 

Although  the  internal  organization  of  the  Fungi  is 
so  simple,  the  external  structure  presents  considerable 
variation  of  form,  in  the  different  genera  of  which  the 
Order  is  composed.  In  the  genus  Agaricus,  of  which  the 
Mushroom  is  an  example,  the  plants,  when  at  maturity, 
are  found  to  consist  of  o stem,  ( stipes ,)  supporting  the 
head,  usually  of  a convex  or  conical  form;  sometimes 
concave  and  even  funnel-shaped,  called  the  pilau,  which 
is  furnished  on  the  under  side  with  thin  membranes 
radiating  from  the  centre  called  gills;  (lamella;)  they 
arc  either  single  or  in  pairs ; some  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  others  only  a part  of  the 
distance ; sometimes  they  are  decurrent  on  the  stipes, 
and  sometimes  free:  these  variations  are  of  use  in  distin- 
guishing the  species.  That  part  of  the  gill  which  con- 
tains the  sporidia  is  called  the  hymenium ; in  the 
embryo  state  of  the  plant  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a 
membranaceous  envelope  called  the  wrapper;  (volva  :) 
as  the  plant  expauds  this  is  ruptured,  and  remains  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  stipes;  before  the  edge  of  the 
pileus  is  expanded  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 


stipes  by  a membrane  called  the  veil ; (n slum;)  part  re-  Botany 
mains  hanging  loose  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stipes,  '-■"V*- 
o ml  i*  called  the  annulus , and  part  remains  sometimes 
adhering  to  the  edge  of  the  pileus  in  fragments,  and  is 
called  the  cotina.  This  description  refers  to  those  Fungi 
placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Agaricus , which  has 
been  divided  into  several  genera  by  later  Botanists.  The 
species  of  the  genus  as  at  present  established  have  no 
vulva ; those  with  a vulva  are  arranged  in  the  genus 
Amanita.  PI.  xvii.  fig.  I,  Amanita  muscaria,  Persoon. 

Fig-  2,  Agaricus  mollis. 

Plants  of  the  genu*  Boletus  differ  from  the  Agaricus 
chiefly  in  being  furnished  with  pores  on  the  under  side 
of  the  pileus,  w hich  is  of  a hemispherical  lurm  ; the  sub- 
stance is  more  tough  and  elastic  than  that  ol  an  Agaricus; 
it  most  commonly  is  fixed  by  the  side  to  the  sutaturice 
on  which  it  grows,  as  the  stems  and  branches  ol  trees. 
Sometimes  the  pileus  is  supported  on  a stipes;  indeed 
there  is  no  oiher  certain  distinction  between  qii  Agaricus 
and  a Boletus,  but  the  lamella!  in  the  former  and  pores 
in  the  latter,  as  an  Agaricus  is  sometimes  fixed  by  us  side 
to  the  substanoe  on  which  it  vegetates;  these  two  genera 
are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Older. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Hydnum  in  their  general 
form  resemble  the  Agaricus,  but  differ  from  both  these 
and  Boletus  in  the  fructification,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
Boletus;  the  hymenium  is  covered  with  spiny,  awl- 
shaped  processes  which  contain  the  sporules. 

The  genus  Phallus  consists  of  those  Fungi  that  have 
a reticulated  pileus  which  is  smooth  on  the  under  side ; 
in  the  interstices  of  the  reticulations  are  cells  containing 
the  sporules,  which  are  immersed  in  a layer  of  mucus. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Clalhru*  have  a reticulated, 
latticed,  hollow  form,  the  ramifications  connected  on  every 
side;  the  sporules  are  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the 
branches;  wtien  young,  the  plant  is  enclosed  in  a mem- 
branous volva. 

In  Helvetia  the  pileus  is  membranous,  inflated,  of  no 
determinate  form;  the  margin  is  deflexed. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Peziza  are  cup-shaped  and 
sessile ; they  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
hollow  disks  of  some  of  the  Lichens,  from  which  they 
seem  only  to  differ  in  having  nothallus;  the  sporules 
are  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  cup,  which  is 
sometimes  beautifully  coloured. 

Clavaria  consist  of  plants  usually  of  a club-shaped 
form,  sometimes  branched  like  oeral ; the  sporules  are 
imbedded  in  the  upper  part.  / 

The  Lycoperdons  are  in  general  globular,  pear-shaped ; 
they  almost  entirely  consist  of  a mass  of  sporules  mixed 
with  a few  filaments,  and  enclosed  in  a case  the  substance 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  leather;  these  cases 
generally  burst  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  sporules  are 
emitted;  they  are  so  small  and  light  that  they  appear  like 
a brown-coloured  smoke  issuing  from  the  apex  of  the 
plant. 

The  genus  Mucor  contains  all  those  plants  that  con- 
stitute mouldiness ; they  in  general  consist  of  very  slender 
stems,  the  head  of  which  is  globular,  and  contains  the 
sporules;  they  are  certainly  at  almost  the  lowest  grade 
of  organization ; the  stem  seems  to  be  formed  of  a single 
line  of  cells  of  tissue  slightly  connected  with  each  other. 

The  foregoing  is  a short  description  of  the  Order  as 
established  by  Linnaeus.  Since  his  time  the  whole  Tribe 
has  been  deeply  studied  by  several  eminent  vegetable 
physiologists  particularly  Persoon,  Fries,  and  Greville. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Linn&'us  had  paid  much  attention 
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Botany,  to  Fungi;  in  his  ten  genera  he  has  not  described  more 
,—/  than  ninety-four  species : at  present  more  than  four 
thousand  species  have  been  described,  and  the  genera 
allowed  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred;  but  still  their 
anatomy  and  modes  of  reproduction  are  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  and  some  fanciful  theories  have 
been  the  consequence.  By  some.  Fungi  have  been  con- 
sidered of  meteoric  formation,  to  spring  up  in  particular 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  after  storms ; the 
advocates  of  equivocal  generation  place  great  reliance 
on  the  production  of  the  Fungi  in  favour  of  their  theory, 
but  it  has  been  seen  that  the  sporules  arc  exceedingly 
small  and  buoyant.  May  they  not  be  wafted  away,  and 
remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere?  and  may  not 
storms  or  particular  winds,  or  rains,  or  even  alterations 
in  the  electric  state  of  the  air,  be  the  means  of  their  find- 
ing a spot  favourable  for  their  vegetation?  By  some, 
the  parasitic  Fungi,  which  infest  a variety  of  plants,  have 
been  considered  as  merely  a disease  of  the  cuticle  or 
tissue;  of  this  nature  is  the  smut  in  wheat:  that  pest,  the 
dry  rot,  is  evidently  effected  by  the  growth  ol  Fungi, 
which  vegetute  luxuriantly  on  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
while  they  penetrate  and  destroy  the  texture  of  tire  whole 
mass.  PI.  xvii.  contains  the  forms  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  differently  constructed  Fungi.  Fig.  1, 
Amanita  mutcaria , Persoon.  Fig.  3,  the  pileus,  or  part 
containing  the  sporules  of  Meruliu t lachrymana,  one  of 
the  Fungi  which  cause  the  dry  rot ; its  usual  form  is  dry, 
cottony,  fibrous  vegetation,  which  does  not  produce  fruc- 
K tifiealton  except  in  favourable  situations.  Fi&r.  2,  Agari- 
c«?  mollit,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
plants  of  the  genus  having  stems,  as  fig.  4 is  of  a Uolrtus 
with  a stem.  Fig.  r>,  Dadalea  gibboia.  one  of  the  Tribe 
of  Bolrli,  fixed,  as  they  usually  are,  by  the  side  to  a tree. 
Fig.  6,  Hydnum  coraUoidet , an  unusual  form  of  the 
genus.  Fig.  7,  Ciacaria  rugoaa.  Fig.  8,  More  he/ la 
ncuUtda , Persoon,  the  Morel,  used,  when  dried,  in  sauces. 
Fig.  9,  Peziza  aurantia.  Fig.  10,  Tremella  metenlerica. 
Fig.  1 1 , B alar  re  a phalloidet,  Persoon.  Fig.  12,  Ni- 
dutaria  campanula , which  consists  of  a leathery  cap  re- 
sembling a bird's  nest;  it  contains  several  leticular bodies 
which  contain  the  sporules.  Fig.  13,  Xylarta  Ay- 
poxylon.  Fig.  14,  Spharia  paptlloaa.  Fig.  15.  Lyro- 
perdon  bovixta.  Fig.  16,  Geasfmm  atellatum . Fig.  17, 
Trichia  den  u data.  Fig.  18,  Mucor tUrcoria.  Fig.  19, 
Aapergillut  pemncillaiuM : 6,  the  same  magnified.  Fig. 
20,  Tubercularia  vulgaris.  Fig-  21,  Uredo  rffuta. 
Fig.  22,  Puocinea  rose,  frequent  on  the  under  side  of 
rose  leaves. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  vegetables  to  each  other 
in  a descending  series,  the  Fungi  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  lowest  in  the  stale,  but  there  are  good 
reasons,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  for  placing  the  Alga 
below  them.  These,  with  a very  few  doubtful  excep- 
tions, are  submersed  aquatic  plants,  growing  either  in 
salt  or  fresh  water,  differing  essentially  from  all  the 
superior  Tribes  in  receiving  nourishment  from  the  fluid 
by  which  they  are  Riirrouuded  without  the  assistance  of 
the  root.  The  several  Tribes  composing  the  Order  differ 
•o  materially  from  each  other  in  their  construction  that 
a separate  description  of  each  is  necessary. 

The  most  prominent  Tribe  are  the  Fuci.  All  of  these 
are  marine  plants,  composed  of  a frond  of  a variety  of 
texture,  fixed  by  a root  to  rocks  and  other  substances ; 
the  whole  plant  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  but 
arranged  so  as  to  form,  occasionally,  a hard,  horn  like, 
fibrous  structure:  some  species  are  furnished  with  leaves 


which  have  a midrib.  A remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Botany, 
structure  of  the  Fuci  is  the  air-vessels  with  which  many  v— 
are  furnished.  F.  vericuloaut,  pi.  xv.  fig.  17,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  sea-weeds  on  our  coast,  is  an 
example ; in  some  the  frond  is  expanded  to  an  unde- 
finable  form,  and  without  any  midrib,  and  is  almost  of  a 
cartilaginous  nature,  as  Halymena  rdulit,  the  dulse, 
fig.  13:  this  is  almost  the  principal  foot!  of  many  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  sea-coasts,  especially  in  Ireland. 

The  fructification  consists  of  tubercles  contained  in 
distinct  receptacle*  or  imbedded  in  the  frond,  and  con- 
taining dark-coloured  seeds,  or  sporules,  surrounded 
with  a pellucid  limbus  which  escapes  by  a terminal 
pore:  sometimes  the  fructification  is  terminal,  ami  the 
sporules  arc  disposed  in  a radiating  form  in  a receptacle 
filled  with  gelatinous  filaments;  sometimes  the  sporules 
are  coutained  in  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  frond,  as 
fig.  12,  Spherococnu  mamii/otui,  the  Carrageen  Moss, 
lately  much  used  as  a medicine.  Sometimes  the  fructi- 
fication forms  sori  on  the  frond,  as  in  Deleaaeria  punctata. 

The  Fuci  are  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  growth 
they  sometimes  reach.  Lestonia  fiucezctni  attains  thirty 
feet  in  length  with  a trunk  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  said  that  Macr>ey*t(a  pyri/rra  is  found 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  leet  in 
length ; at  the  base  of  each  leaf  is  an  air-vessel,  by  which 
it  supports  itself  in  the  water. 

The  great  variety  and  elegance  of  the  forms  of  the 
Fuci.  the  brilliant  colours  of  many  species,  and  the 
curious  construction  of  the  reproductive  organs,  of  which 
feme  of  the  most  interesting  are  beautifully  figured  in 
Alga  Britanmca  of  Dr.  Greville,  conduce  to  make  the 
study  of  these  plants  a pleasing  employment  to  those 
who  reside  on  the  sea-coast,  and  have  leisure 

Of  t lie  genus  Ulva  of  Linnieus.  which  he  characterised 
as  containing  those  Alga?  whose  fructification  is  contained 
in  a diaphanous  membrane,  most  of  the  species  have 
been  distributed  into  other  genera.  The  genus  Ulva  is 
still  retained,  and  is  composed  of  those  species  which 
have  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  minute  granules  arranged 
in  lours,  in  a membranous  frond  of  a green  colour, 

U.  lactuca,  pi  xv.  fig.  10,  whore  brilliant  green  fronds 
enliven  almost  every  part  of  the  ech  shore,  is  an  example. 

Zonarin  pavonia,  Agardb,  Ulva  pavouia,  Linn.,  fig.  15, 
is  a beautiful  species  found  oil  the  shores  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Devonshire. 

Arranged  among  the  Alg»  is  the  curious  genus  Noatoc; 
it  consists  of  a gelatinous,  variously-formed  frond,  filled 
with  moniliform  filaments,  the  articulations  of  which, 
when  separated,  are  the  sporules:  this  and  several 
closely  Blhed  genera,  as  Trrmella , PalmeUa , &c.,  should 
be  perhaps  arranged  with  the  Lichenes,  to  which  they 
bear  a considerable  resemblance  ; as  Borne  of  them,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  produce  shields. 

The  Conferva , or  as  they  ore  now  styled,  Confer- 
voided?,  being  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Algw, 
consist  of  plants  abundant  both  in  still  and  fresh  water, 
composed  of  articulated  filaments,  either  simple  or 
branched.  These  sometimes  inosculate  by  the  means  of 
transverse  lubes,  either  two  filaments  together,  or  many 
forming  a sort  of  network ; the  fructification  usually 
consists  of  sporules  contained  in  granular  masses,  or 
sporidea,  sometimes  in  capsules  external  to  the  filaments. 

This  Tribe  deserves  the  closest  investigation  of  the 
Physiologist,  and  is  probably  the  best  starting  point 
in  his  course  of  study  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  crea- 
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Botany  tioiL  Here  we  observe  a union  of  the  two.  There 
©re  some  of  the  Conferva;  which  the  most  acute  Na- 
turalists have  had  a difficulty  in  deciding  whether  they 
should  be  placed  in  a Systema  datura-  as  animals  or 
vegetables. 

] t is  now  found  that  organised  Beings  are  not  connected 
with  each  other  by  a series  or  chain  of  natural  affinities, 
as  was  supposed  by  Bonnet  and  others,  but  that  they  form 
groups,  the  central  individual  of  each  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  that  which  differs  most  materially  in  form 
from  a similarly  circumstanced  individual  of  an  adjoining 
group:  these  individuals  are  termed  the  types  of  the 
group.  As  we  recede  from  the  typical  form  and  approach 
that  of  surrounding  groups,  the  forms  are  termed  ab- 
errant; when  we  have  arrived  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  outside  of  the  group,  we  find  individuals  possessing 
n considerable  affinity  to  some  at  a certain  point  of  a 
neighbouring  group ; thus  the  genus  Andrtea  among 
Mosses  is  closely  allied  to  the  Jungtrmannia.  These 
group*  consist  of  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  Genera,  orany 
natural  division;  between  the  larger  of  these  we  observe 
small  groups  possessing  an  affinity  to  the  adjoining  large 
groups;  these  are  termed  osculant.  Now  as  we  find 
these  affinities  between  the  confines  of  groups  pervading 
the  whole  range  of  organized  Beings,  it  may  very  naturally 
lie  expected  that  an  affinity  between  the  confines  of  the 
large  groups  of  auimals  and  vegetables  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  design  every  where  apparent  in 
the  works  of  the  Creator ; and  it  really  appears  to  be  not 
only  a theoretical  but  a certain  truth,  that  the  Conferva? 
and  aniuuilcula  are  osculant  groups  connecting  the  two 
gTand  divisions  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

The  genus  Otcillatoriu  of  Vaucher  consists  of  plants 
possessing  locomotive  powers,  which  was  his  reason 
for  so  naming  the  genus;  an  almost  constant  oscil- 
lating motion  may  be  observed  in  the  filaments.  But 
the  most  remarkable  connection  of  animals  with  vegeta- 
bles is  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  specie-*  of  the 
division  Diatomacece  of  Dr.  Greville.  The  genus  D-a/oma 
is  composed  of  plunts  of  u strap  shape,  with  very  short 
articulations  ; these  separate  into  parcels.  FI.  xv.  fig.  i : 
a,  the  filaments  of  the  natural  size;  at  b » a portion 
separating  the  articulations,  which,  inpareelff  of  two,  three, 
or  more,  but  particularly  when  single,  possess  very  evident 
locomotive  properties;  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
frequently  changed  in  so  remarkable  a manner  that  no 
other  cause  than  volition  can  be  assigned  for  it.  Some 
species  of  this  curious  Tribe  are  undoubtedly  the  animals 
classed  by  Muller  in  his  genus  Vs brio  of  the  Aninutleula 
infusoria,  and  are  so  very  similar  in  form  to  some  of  the 
specie#  of  the  genus  EehineUa,  especially  E.  fasciculata 
of  the  Scottish  Cryptogainic  Flora  of  Dr.  Grevide,  that 
they  probably  are  the  same ; so  uncertain  is  the  true 
situation  of  these  Beings  that  they  are  placed  by  Botanista 
among  plants,  and  by  Zoologists  among  animals.  In  a 
Natural  History  of  Animalcules  lately  published,  the 
writer  has  rather  unceremoniously,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, inserted  the  genera  (iomphonema  of  Agunlh,  and 
Echinrlla  of  Dr.  Greville,  being  their  Conferva:,  his 
Animalcule. 

Already  many  curious  facts,  which  tend  to  prove  the 
near  connection,  or  rather  the  identity,  of  some  of  the  Algae 
and  the  lower  Tribe  of  animals,  have  been  recorded ; of 
these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  related  by  M.  Franz 
Unger  ol  a species  of  the  genus  Vauckeria  of  Decandolie, 
the  r.  clavata.  He  observ  ed  the  terminal  vesicles,  w hen  at 
maturity,  burst,  the  seed  orsporule  when  free  swam  about 


with  very  great  activity,  in  all  respects  like  an  animal  Botany 
endowed  with  voluntary  locomotion;  after  about  an  hour  *■ 
it  began  to  change  its  form  and  colour,  lost  its  apparent 
or  real  animality,  and  became  stationary;  in  a short  time 
it  put  forth  a radicle,  then  a stem,  fixed  itself  to  the 
ucaresl  substance,  and  in  about  eleven  days  bore  fructi- 
fication in  its  turn.  These  singular  observations  were 
repealed  many  times  by  M.  Unger  with  the  same  result. 

It  is  much  to  he  desired  that  those  who  possess  micro- 
scopes and  leisure  would  follow  up  these  interesting  dis- 
coveries. 

The  reproduction  of  some  of  the  Conferva  is  involved 
in  much  mystery;  their  filaments  are  soon  formed  in dis 
tilled  water,  if  ex|iased  to  a warm  atmosphere  and  light, 
and  it  is  even  affirmed,  if  sealed  up  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  doctrine  of  spontaneou*  gene- 
ration is  so  much  ut  variance  with  what  has  liern  dis- 
covered of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
operation,  that  it  has  received  but  little  encouragement. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  reproduction  of  the  lowest 
Tribes  of  animals  totally  differs  from  that  of  (hose  of  a 
higher  organization,  aud  future  discoveries  will  probably 
prove  an  identity  with  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
Conferva;.  There  are  many  species  of  animalcules 
which  arc  propagated  by  repeated  division;  among  these 
a species  of  the  genus  (Jonium  separates  into  sixteen 
individuals,  each  of  these  when  at  maturity  into  sixteen 
more.  There  appears  to  be  some  connection  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  apparently  spontaneous  Conferve  are 
produced,  and  the  countless  millions  of  animalcules 
which  muy  he  found  after  a few  days  in  distil  led  w ater 
to  which  decaying  vegetable  matter  has  been  added. 

Of  the  Products  ef  Plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  among  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  economy  is  the  products  of  plants,  so 
various  in  their  kind,  mi  important  in  their  uses,  and 
affording  so  great  evidence  of  design.  Could  any  Phy- 
siologist unacquainted  w ith  the  products  of  plant*,  and 
reasoning  from  what  he  could  observe  of  their  organiza- 
tion, have  expected  that,  of  different  seeds,  sown  in  the 
same  soil,  one  should  grow  to  a plant  producing  an 
abundance  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  another  a resin  not 
soluble  in  water  but  in  alcohol,  another  wax  not  soluble 
iu  water  or  alcohol,  one  seed  producing  a plant  abound- 
ing in  wholesome  food,  another  in  deadly  poison,  one 
affording  alkali,  another  acid,  soma  producing  colouring 
matter  of  almost  every  tint,  others  medicinal  remedies 
for  almost  every  disease  l 

In  treating  of  their  products  plants  may  be  considered 
as  laboratories,  in  which  most  extensive  series  of  chemical 
combinations  and  decompositions  are  effected  ; and,  as 
has  been  observed  before,  that  water  and  air  are  the 
principal  agents  required  for  the  growth  of  plauts,  so  we 
find  that  the  elementary  principles  of  water  and  air,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  are  also  the 
most  abundant  of  the  elements  into  which  the  products 
of  plants  can  be  resolved  ; three  of  these,  and  sometime* 
all  four,  in  various  quantities,  forming  more  thmu  ninety- 
five  parts  out  of  one  hundred  of  every  vegetable  product. 

Of  these  products  the  most  important  in  its  value  to 
Man,  as  forming  the  principal  support  of  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  human  species,  is  farina,  or  meal;  it 
is  produced  from  the  seeds,  roots,  and  even  stems  of  a 
great  variety  of  plants;  wheat,  barky,  oats,  rice,  maize, 
and  the  routs  of  potatoes  form  the  hulk  of  the  supply. 
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Botany  It  it  afforded  by  many  root*,  as  Dioseorea  totiva , the 
Yam.  latropha  mamhot,  although  a poisonous  plant, 
affords  the  tapioca  ami  cassava  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
West  Indies;  it  is  prepared  from  the  root.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  roots  of  several  poisonous  plants  yield 
wholesome  farina,  as  several  species  of  A rum.  Arrow- 
root  ia  the  produce  of  the  roots  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Mnranla ; sago  of  the  pith  of  Sagus  farinifera,  and 
Phoenix  farinifera,  both  Palms. 

Farina,  by  a simple  manipulation,  is  separable  into 
two  substances  differing  in  their  chemical  properties : the 
most  useful  is  known  by  the  name  of  starch,  which  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  at  a temperature  of'  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  is  readily 
soluble.  The  chemical  elements  of  starch  differ  very 
little  from  sugar,  into  which  it  may  be  converted.  By  a 
chemical  process  starch  has  been  made  into  sugar, 
the  sugar  weighing  one-tenth  more  than  the  starch 
employed,  the  water  required  in  the  crystallization  pro- 
ducing the  additional  weight.  The  other  ingredient  of 
farina  is  gluten ; it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  con- 
tributes much  to  the  nutritions  properties  of  farina:  the 
wheal  of  the  South  of  Europe  is  found  to  contain  a large 
portion  of  gluten,  anil  is  in  request  to  make  macaroni  and 
vermicelli.  One  hundred  part*  of  barley  oontaiu  eighty 
parts  of  starch,  six  of  gluten,  seven  of  sugar,  and  seven  of 
husk;  a considerable  i-ortiou  of  the  starch  of  barley  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  by  the  ope  rat  ion  of  mailing,  during  which 
process  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  carbonic  acid. 

Sugar  is  contained  in  many  plants,  but  the  chief 
supply  is  from  the  Sugar-cune,  Saccharum  officina - 
rum.  a plant  of  the  Grass  Tribe,  the  expresaed  juice  of 
which  alter  boiling  separates  into  the  sugar  as  it  is  im- 
ported, and  molasses  or  treacle,  which  i»  sugar  iu  com- 
bination with  the  fecula.  What  is  called  moist  sugar  con- 
tains a portion  of  molasses,  which  occasions  its  browu 
colour,  und  from  which  it  is  freed  by  the  process  of  the 
•ugar-buker;  when  perfectly  white,  or  in  the  state  of 
white  sugar-candy,  it  is  pure.  Sugar  is  yielded  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  the  Sugar  Maple,  Acer  tacchari- 
num;  from  Beet-root,  Beta  vulgar  it;  from  all  ripe  fruits, 
especially  dried  Grapes  and  Figs,  on  which  it  lorms  an 
incrustation. 

Gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  surface  of  plants  ; 
it  is  at  first  fluid,  bat  by  the  action  of  the  air  gnuiuaily 
hardens.  Gum  Arabic,  which  may  be  considered  as 
gum  in  as  pure  a state  as  it  can  exist,  is  produced  from 
Acacia  Senegalcnsis,  native  of  Africa;  gum  tragacanth 
from  Astragalus  Crehcus.  The  gum  produced  on  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees  is  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  gum 
Arabic,  but  is  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  extracts  of  colouring  matter  from  plants  arc  very 
numerous : they  are  usually  obtained  by  maceration  or 
boiling,  after  the  plant  has  been,  by  some  mechanical  pro- 
cess, reduced  to  small  particles  by  division.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
vegetables  is  its  chemical  aflinities  with  various  sub- 
stances, especially  with  flax  or  wool ; with  the  latter  it 
enters  into  intimate  combination,  also  with  the  fibres  of 
silk.  Woollen  and  silk  manufactures  take  a deeper  dye, 
which  is  more  permanent  than  that  of  cotton  or  linen. 

Of  red  colours,  the  most  beautiful  is  that  afforded  by 
cochineal,  which,  although  obtained  from  an  insect,  is 
originally  furnished  by  a vegetable,  the  Opuntia  eachiniL 
lifera.  An  inferior  red,  but  very  extensively  employed, 
is  furnished  by  the  Cctralpinia  crista  and  Brazilunsis , 


the  Brazil  wood  and  Braziletto  of  commerce.  Another  Botany 
valuable  red  dye  is  Madder,  which  is  obtained  from  ths 
roots  and  stents  of  Rubia  tinciorum.  Rocclla  tinctoria, 
the  Orchal,  a Lichen  from  the  Canary  Islands,  affords 
a fine  red. 

Blue  is  principally  obtained  from  the  Indigofrra  tinc- 
loria , which  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guate- 
mala, and  latterly  in  the  East  Indies  to  a great  extent, 
and  forms  a very  valuable  article  of  Commerce.  When 
the  plants  arrive  at  maturity,  the  leaves  are  gathered, 
immersed  in  vessels  filled  with  water  and  undergo  fer- 
mentation ; after  which  blue  flakes  of  sediment  are  pre- 
cipitated, which  are  made  up  into  small  lumps,  dried, 
and  packed  in  skins,  and  become  the  ba'es  of  indigo  of 
Commerce.  Indigo  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  which 
changes  the  colour  from  that  called  indigo  to  a true 
blue.  An  extract,  with  properties  very  similar  to  indigo, 
is  obtained  from  Isatis  tinctoria , or  Woad,  the  plant  is  a 
native  of  England. 

Yellow  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Morus  tinctoria.  the 
Fustic  of  Commerce,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  particularly  in  Cuba,  which  furnishes 
the  best  Fustic.  Yellow  dye  is  also  extracted  from  ffe- 
seda  lateola , Genista  tinctoria,  and  several  other  plants. 

Logwood,  of  which  several  thousand  tons  are  annually 
imported,  is  principally  used  for  producing,  when  added 
to  sulphate  of  iron,  the  bla-ck  dye.  The  nut-galls  of  the 
Oak,  especially  of  a foreign  Oak  imported  by  the.  name 
of  Valeria*  are  also  used  to  produce  black  : this  is  pro- 
duced by  an  extract  called  tannin,  a very  peculiar  and 
useful  vegetable  product  found  in  the  bark  of  many 
trees,  hut  particularly  of  the  Oak.  Tannin  is  considered 
to  be  the  principle  of  astringency ; it  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  animal 
gelatine,  and,  in  con  sequence  of  such  property,  is  use- 
ful in  burdening  and  converting  into  leather  the  skins 
of  animals  by  the  process  called  tanning. 

The  oils  obtained  from  vegetables  are  of  two  sorts : 
one  is  called  Jtied,  the  other  volatile.  The  fixed  oils  are 
usually  procured  by  pressure:  as  lintseed  oil  from  the 
6eeds  of  Linum  usUatissimum  ; olive  or  salad  oil  from 
the  pericarp  ot  Ultra  European ; oil  of  Almonds  from  the 
seed  of  the  Almond : the  mixture  of  these  oils  with  alkalis 
form  soap.  Olive  oil  and  soda  form  an  excellent  soap. 

The  fixed  oils  are  divided  into  fat  oils  and  drying 
oils.  Olive  oil  is  a fat  oil;  the  drying  oils  are  litiiseed 
oil,  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Linum  usUatissimum  ; 
nut  oil  from  the  Hazel  and  other  nuts ; poppy  oil  from 
the  seeds  of  Pa  paver  somnijertim. 

Volatile  oils , or  as  they  ore  generally  termed  essential 
oils , are  mostly  procured  by  distillation,  and  sometimes 
by  expression ; they  are  more  numerous  tiiuti  the  fixed 
oils.  Perhaps  every  plant  that  is  fragrant  will  furnish 
on  essential  oil,  which  exists  sometimes  in  the  wood,  at 
others  in  the  bark,  or  in  the  leaves,  or  only  in  the  corolla ; 
oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  from  the  turpentine  that 
exudes  spontaneously,  or  from  wounds  made  into  the 
wood  of  many  species  of  the  genus  Pinus;  oil  of  cin- 
namon from  the  hark  of  Laurus  cinnamomum,  the 
Cinnamon  tree ; oil  of  cassia  from  the  bark  of  Laurus 
cassia ; attar  of  roses  from  the  petals  of  the  Bose ; 
the  odoriferous  perfumes  diffused  into  the  air  from  the 
blossoms  of  plants  are  caused  by  tlic  evaporation  of 
essential  oils. 

Resins  are  exudations  from  several  trees,  cither  from 
natural  fissures  or  artificial  wounds.  The  common  resin, 
or  rosin,  is  what  remains  of  turpentine  after  the  oil  is 
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But  my  distilled  off.  Rosin  when  burned  exhales  a very  dense 
^ *v— ' smoke,  which  is  collected  and  is  called  lamp-black. 

Resins  dissolved  in  alcohol  form  the  bases  of  varnishes ; 
the  most  useful  of  these  are  gum  copal  and  gum  mas- 
tick  : gum  guaiacum,  useful  in  medicine,  exudes  from 
Guaiacum  officinale , a tree,  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  wood  of  which  is  the  Lignum  into’. 

Gum  mint  are  natural  combinations  of  gum  and 
resin  ; several  of  these  are  valuable  drugs.  The  natural 
Order  of  Umbellifrra  is  rich  in  gum  resins  which  the 
plants  yield  by  wounding  the  stems  : Ferula  assafaetida, 
a native  of  Persia,  famishes  tiie  Assaf'cetida ; Pastinaca 
opoponax,  the  Opoponax;  Heracleum  gummiferum, 
gum  ammoniac;  BiMn  galbanum,  the  Galbanum. 
Other  plants  besides  the  Umbellifene  yield  gum  resins 
as  Gambogia  gitila,  the  Gamboge. 

Camphor  is  a substance  possessing  properties  very 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  of  essential  oils  : it  is  ob- 
tained from  Laurus  camphora,  a native  of  Japan  ; also 
from  Dryobalanops  camphora , the  Camphor  tree  of 
Sumatra. 

There  are  several  plants  that  produce  wax  not  differ- 
ing in  quality  from  that  manufactured  by  bees,  as  that 
contained  in  the  berries  of  Mynca  cerifrra  ; but  the 
* most  remarkable  is  the  Ceroiylon  andirola,  native  of 
the  forests  of  the  Andes,  the  Wax  Palm  described  by 
* Humboldt ; the  trunk  has  a considerable  coating  of  wax 
which  is  collected  by  the  natives  aud  used  lor  candles 
and  other  purposes. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  extracts  which  are  ob- 
tained from  plants  of  very  important  uses  in  medicine : 
they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  late  improvements  in 
the  Science  of  Chemistry  have  enabled  chemists  to  pro- 
cure them  in  great  purity.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  are  quinia,  the  sulphate  of  which  is  quinine , 
the  febrifugal  qualities  of  which  are  well  known*  it  is 
extracted  from  the  hark  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Cinchona.  There  are  several  other  genera  that  contain 
this  principle,  and  are  consequently  in  request  by  the 
natives  of  the  Countries  wltere  they  are  indigenous; 
rhvbarbia,  or  the  chemical  principle  of  Rhubarb,  is  con- 
tained ill  the  roots  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Rheum  ; morphia,  or  the  narcotic  principle,  is  extracted 
from  Opium,  which  is  an  exudation  produced  by  wound- 
ing the  stems  of  Papavrr  somniferum.  The  active  prin- 
ciple on  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  cathartics 
depend  is  called  cathartin  ; it  has  been  extracted  from 
the  Senna  oi  Commerce,  which  is  the  leaves  of  Cassia 
senna:  the  leave*  of  many  other  trees  of  the  natural  Order 
Lri'iitnitio*/c  contain  Cutharlin  in  variable  proportions. 
A peculiar  alkaline  principle  called  imetia,  or  emelin,  is 
extracted  from  toe  root  of  Cephseti s ipecacuanha.  The 
bitter  principle  employed  in  medicine  as  a tonic  is 
UMiidly  extracted  from  several  species  of  the  genus 
Gen  liana:  it  is  the  C ulurnbo  of  the  druggist.  Many  other 
plants  posses*  the  bitter  principle  in  abundance;  as  Hu- 
nt ulus  fu  pit  tv*,  the  Hop,  Quassia  simaruba,  the  wood 
of  which  is  intensely  bitter,  atid  was  formerly  used  by 
brewers  during  a scarcity  of  Hops.  The  Simaruba 
b«r  k ol  Commerce  is  the  bark  of  Simaruba  versicolor. 

There  are  several  vegetable  acids  that  abound  in 
the  plants  in  which  they  are  found.  The  Oxalic  acid,  or 
a*,  u was  railed,  the  Salt  of  Sorrel,  when  pure,  is  crys- 
tallized, and  in  that  stale  is  dangerously  poisonous;  but 
the  plants  that  contain  it  may  be  eaten  in  moderation 
with  impunity  : it  exist*  in  Rumex  acelosdla,  Common 
Surrel,  Oralis  acetosella , Wood  Sorrel,  both  natives  of 
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England,  and  in  the  stalks  of  several  species  of  the  Botanr. 
genus  Rheum,  the  Rhubarb.  Citric  add  also  cry  stallizes ; ^ — v— i. 
it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Lime,  Lemon, 

Shadock,  Orange,  and  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Citrus, 
in  which  it  is  unmixed  with  any  other  acid,  also  in  the 
Cranberry.  The  Malic  acid  does  not  crystallize;  it  exists 
chiefly  in  unripe  Apples  and  Pear*,  Berberries,  Elder- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Plums.  The  Acetic 
acid,  or  vinegar,  usually  manufactured  from  wine  or 
beer  which  has  undergone  fermentation,  is  found  in 
several  plants,  though  but  sparingly,  as  Cicer  arietinum : 

M.  Morin  has  detected  it  in  Poly  podium  Jilix  mas.  The 
Pyroligneous  acid  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood  after  all  matters  that  it  contains  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol  have  been  extracted.  Gallic  acid  is 
found  in  the  gall-nuts  of  the  Oak.  Benzoic  acid  is  aro- 
matic and  volatile;  it  is  obtained  frdm  Styrax  benzor , a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra  ; it  has  also  been  de- 
tected in  the  plants  of  the  genus  Dahlia . The  Prussic 
acid,  although  procured  principally  from  animal  sub- 
stances, exists  as  a vegetable  acid  in  several  plants  ; as 
in  the  leaves  of  Prunits  lauroerrasus,  the  Common  Lau- 
rel, in  the  kernels  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  par- 
ticularly Bitter  Almonds,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist 
In  a proportion  sufficient  to  render  them  dangerous  if 
eaten  in  large  quantities.  The  Phosjihoric  acid  is  found 
not  only  in  minerals  and  animals,  but  also  in  vege- 
tables ; it  has  been  found  in  the  Onion.  Suberic  acid 
is  contained  in  Cork. 

The  alkalis  contained  in  vegetables  are  soda  and 
potass ; the  former  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from 
the  ashes  of  plants  belonging  to  several  genera  which 
grow  on  the  sea  shores,  as  Salicornia,  Saluda,  and 
particularly  several  species  of  Mcscmbryanthemum,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  M.  glaciate,  the  Ice  plant; 
it  grows  in  abundance  on  the  sea  shores  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  when  at  maturity  it  is  piled  up  and  burned;  the 
ashes  are  the  barilla  of  Commerce,  so  valuable  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  soda 
it  contains.  Sea  weeds  also  furnish  soda  in  considerable 
quantity ; the  ashes  of  these  when  burned  are  called 
kelp:  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
are  employed  at  the  proper  season  in  the  manufacture 
of  kelp.  Although  soda  is  a vegetable  product,  yet,  as 
it  is  procured  from  plants  growing  near  the  sea,  it  is 
most  protmbly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt 
or  muriate  of  soda,  which,  by  some  chemical  process 
carried  on  in  the  plant,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
soda. 

The  analogies  of  vegetables  with  animals  are  so  nume- 
rous and  obvious,  that  they  frequently  force  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  the  Physiologist ; yet  analogies  of 
vegetables  with  minerals  are  not  wanting.  That  some  of 
the  earths,  as  well  as  acids  and  alkalis,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  plants  has  been  long  known;  but  it  has 
lately  been  discovered  that  several  or  the  earths,  certaiuly 
silvx  and  lime,  are  produced  in  plants  in  a state  of 
crystallization,  a function  usually  considered  of  a strictly 
mineral  character.  M.  Raspail  has  observed  the  silex, 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  Bamboo  and  the  epidermis 
of  straw,  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  also  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  tubes  of  the 
Chara  Several  Monocotyledonous  plants  produce 
acicular  crystals  of'  phosphate  of  lime;  these  arc  Phy- 
tolacca decandra , several  species  of  Ornithogalum , Nar- 
cissus, Orchis,  life.  The  tubercles  of  Iris  Flarentina 
are  iucrusled  with  crystallized  oxalate  of  lime ; crystals 
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Botany,  of  the  same  are  found  in  Rheum  palmatum.  Many  of 
the  crystals  found  in  plants  are  collected  together  in 
variously  formed  mosses,  sometimes  in  long  slender 
prisms:  these  masses  or  single  crystals  have  been  termed 
Rnphidea.  A very  curious  substance,  somewhat  resem- 
bling calccdony,  is  found  in  the  joints  of  the  Bamboo ; 
it  is  called  Tabasheer;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  silex, 
and  possesses  hydrophanous  properties. 

Caoutchouc , the  milky  substance  which,  when  dried, 
is  called  India  rubber,  and  has  lately  been  introduced 
in  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  articles  of  clothing,  is 
found  more  or  less  in  abundance  in  Cecropia  peltata, 
Harvra  caoutchouc , Ficus  elastica,  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia,  and  others,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiaces. 

The  tenacity  of  tha  fibre  of  some  herbaceous  plants  is 
a property  of  great  and  extensive  benefit  to  Man : the 
use  of  Flax,  which  is  the  prepared  fibre  of  the  stem  of 
Linuin  usitatissimum , is  of  great  antiquity  ; some  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  mummies  of  Egypt  have  been  found 
to  be  manufactured  of  it.  A Flax  used  by  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  made  from  Phormium  tenas,  has  lately 
been  imported  into  Europe;  Hemp,  of  which  cordage 
is  made,  is  the  fibre  of  Cannabis  saliva : the  fibres  of 
several  other  plants  are  used  for  cordage,  especially 
those  of  the  Agave,  in  South  America. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  vegetable  products  is 
the  i cood  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  the  quantities 
required  by  civilized  nations  is  surprisingly  large.  Of 
the  wood  afforded  by  the  genus  Pin  us,  of  which  the 
immense  forests  of  North  America  and  the  North  of 
Europe  principally  consist,  the  importation  in  the 
various  descriptions  of  timber,  planks,  deals,  dec., 
forms  a considerable  branch  of  British  Commerce,  Of 
Oak,  so  valuable  to  the  ship-builder,  that  of  England  is 
the  most  esteemed  ; large  quantities  of  an  inferior  sort 
are  imported  from  Canada ; the  Oak  of  the  North  of 
Europe  is  known  by  the  name  of  wainscot ; Mahogany, 
the  wood  of  the  Swietcnia  mahagoni.  is  imported 
from  Honduras,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba;  that  of 
Jamaica,  whence  it  first  came  to  England,  is  nearly 
exhausted:  in  the  year  1631,  20,000  tons  of  Mahogany 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  a quantity  equal  to 
about  100  cargoes.  A spurious  sort  of  Mahogany,  the 
produce  of  Su'ietenia  Senegalensis,  has  lately  been 
brought  from  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa.  The  Rose- 
wood, so  much  employed  in  the  furniture  manufacture, 
is  the  wood  of  a species  of  Bignonia,  growing  in  Brazil. 
Havana  Cedar,  imported  from  Cuba  and  sometimes 
from  Honduras,  is  from  the  Cedrela  odorata ; that 
lately  imported  from  Australia,  from  the  Cedrela  toona  ; 
the  sweet-scented  Cedar,  with  which  black-lead  pencils 
are  cased,  is  from  the  Juniperinus  Virginiana;  a harder 
sort,  with  the  same  scent,  is  the  Juniperinus  Hermudi ana, 
growing  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a very  large  importation  of  a wood  called  African 
Teak,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  has 
taken  place;  it  is  of  great  value  in  ship-buildiug,  and  has 
very  much  superseded  the  use  of  Oak,  being  very  close 
and  durable : this  importation  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
as  it  will  allow  our  forests  to  recover  the  demand  which 
has  been  made  on  them  so  largely  for  many  years  past. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  most  useful  products  of 
plants.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Treatise  to 
give  even  a bare  notice  of  all,  indeed  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  render  the  catalogue  complete  Fresh  dis- 
coveries of  valuable  properties  in  vegetables  are  con- 
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tinuully  being  made:  (how  many  during  our  recollection !)  Botany, 
yet,  of  more  than  100,000  species  of  plants  that  have  s— ^ 
been  described,  but  a small  proportion  are  at  present 
used  by  Man.  Many  important  uses,  doubtless,  lie  undis- 
covered ; the  bounties  of  Nature  are  inexhaustible,  and 
quite  adequate  to  the  increasing  wants  of  mankind  as 
they  advance  in  civilization 

Of  the  Irritability  of  Plants. 

The  phenomena  which  comprise  the  motions  observed 
in  plants,  either  apparently  spontaneous  or  caused  by 
external  excitement,  arc  so  various  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable difficulty  in  assigning  for  them  causes  which 
assimilate  in  their  character  Light  is  undoubtedly 
all  important  agent  in  some  of  the  motions,  but  it  pro- 
bably has  little  or  no  effect  in  others ; a vitality  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  generally  considered  to  belong  to 
vegetables,  and  closely  approaching  to  or  perhaps  being 
identical  with  animal  life,  seems  necessary  to  account 
for  the  irritable  properties  of  some  plants  ; indeed,  ever 
since  these  motions  have  been  observed,  the  l#rm  sensi- 
tive has  by  common  consent  been  applied  to  them. 

Light  is  an  essentially  important  agent  in  the  growth 
and  health  of  plants  ; deprived  of  it  tliey  soon  languish 
and  die  ; but  it  is  its  stimulating  powers  in  causing 
some  of  the  motions  of  plants  thill  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. The  “ prolapsus  planturuin,"  or  sleep  of  plants, 
is  a very  remarkable  phenomenon,  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  stimulus  of  light;  it  is  most  observable  in  plants 
with  compound  leaves,  as  in  the  genera  Acacia,  Mimosa, 

&C-;  (he  leaflets,  which  were  expanded  during  the  pre- 
sence of  daylight,  as  darkness  comes  on,  fold  together 
closely  in  pairs,  the  petiole  becomes  recurved  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  leaf,  as  if  furnished  with  a joint;  as  day- 
light approaches,  the  petiole  rises  and  the  leaflets  are 
again  expanded.  It  is  not  only  compound  pinnate 
leaves  that  are  thus  acted  on — the  leaves  of  several 
plants,  as  those  of  the  genus  Oxalis,  hang  down  during 
the  darkness:  the  flowers  of  many  plants  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  stimulus  of  light,  as  those  of  the  Crocus, 
which  expand  under  the  influence  of  sunshine.  That  it  is 
not  heat  but  light  that  causes  the  expansion  is  evident 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  who 
caused  the  flowers  of  some  Mesembryanthema  to  open 
by  mean's  of  a powerful  light  artificially  produced  by 
lenses  without  sunshine.  M.  Decandolle  found  that  be 
could  induce  some  plants  to  acknowledge  an  artificial 
day  and  night,  by  alternate  exposure  to  darkness  and 
the  light  of  candles.  Although  it  is  obvious  from  these 
experiments  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  many 
flowers  depend  on  the  stimulus  of  light,  yet  the  effects 
produced  are  often  various,  and  even  of  a contrary 
nature.  The  flowers  of  some  plants  are  closed  all  the 
day  and  open  in  the  evening;  this  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  genus  fEnothera,  Silene,  and  some  of  the  Cacti, 
of  which  the  night-blowing  Cereus  is  a familiar  example. 

The  genus  Mesembryanthemum  presents  a series  of  phe- 
nomena dependent  on  the  action  of  light:  some  of  the 
species  unfold  their  blossoms  early  in  the  morning  anil 
close  at  noon;  some  open  at  noon  and  close  in  the  after- 
noon ; others,  as  M.  pomeridianum , open  ahout  four 
o'clock  and  close  at  eight ; M.  noctifiorum  unfolds 
about  eight  and  continues  open  several  hours;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  species  last  mentioned  is  scent- 
less during  the  day,  hut  highly  fragrant  when  expanded. 

Yet  that  this  variety  of  opening  and  closing  is  evidently 
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Botimjr.  (he  effect  of  the  stimulus  of  light  » proved  by  the 
■v-"-'  flowers  of  all  remaining  closed  during  a cloudy,  dark  day. 

Those  flowers  which  open  and  close  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  a dry  or  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
probably  only  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sub- 
stances used  in  hygrometrical  machines,  the  bases  of 
the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  calyx  expanding  or  contract- 
ing as  the  air  is  dry  or  moist. 

i he  motions  which  ore  evidently  caused  by  a vital 
irritability,  and  which  with  universal  consent  have 
been  termed  sensitive,  are  so  wonderful,  and  seem  to 
require  an  organization  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
animals,  that  an  inquiry  into  their  nature  and  apparent 
analogy  to  animal  motion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  physiologist. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Mrmom,  os  M.  pudicoy 
sensitive*,  casta , rtrfl,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for  the  mo- 
tions of  their  leaves  and  even  leafstalks;  these  plants 
have  elegant  pinnate  leaves;  if  one  of  the  leaflets  is 
slightly  touched,  that  and  the  opposite  leaflet  foil  dowu 
or  done  together,  into  the  same  position  os  that  they 
remain  in  during  the  night ; in  about  a second  of  time 
the  next  lower  pair  of  leaflets  collapse,  then  the  next 
pair,  and  so  on  until  the  pair  nearest  the  base  of  the 
leaf  is  closed ; then  the  leafstalk  falls  down  as  if  fur- 
nished with  a hinge  at  the  point  of  its  union  with  Ihe 
stem.  In  a short  time  the  leavea  begin  gradually  to 
recover  their  expansion,  and  the  leafstalk  its  usual 
elevation,  the  recovery  being  sooner  or  later  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  w armth  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  time  of  the  day,  the  morning  or  noon  being  most 
favourable  to  its  devclopement ; towards  evening  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  abates,  us  it  is  then  approaching  the 
period  of  its  natural  rest. 

Tlie  Dionca  muxcipula,  or  Venus’s  Flytrap,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  bunks  of  rivers  in  North  Carolina  ; it  is  fur- 
nished with  leaves  shaped  like  a batlledoor,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mot  and  lie  flat  on  the  ground  ; at  the 
ap**x  of  e^ch  leaf  is  a circular  appendage  furnished  with 
cilia.1,  the  points  of  which  incline  upwards.  A very  slight 
stimulus  applied  to  the  midrib  of  this  circular  appendage 
causes  the  sides  to  close  in  the  manner  of  a rat-trap,  and 
the  teeth  to  seize  any  object  that  may  be  present ; even 
the  foot  of  a fly  touching  the  midrib  is  sufficient,  and 
the  force  is  such  that  the  flv  is  crushed  to  death  ; if  a 
straw  or  small  stick  is  enclosed,  it  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
tricated without  injury  to  the  teeth  : after  a short  period 
the  circular  appendage  recovers  its  usual  position.  Mr. 
Knight,  to  whom  the  Science  of  Botany  is  much  in- 
debted for  his  valuable  experiments,  conceiving  that  the 
flies  seized  and  detained  by  the  Dionea  were  beneficial 
to  its  welfare,  placed  some  portions  of  animal  muscle 
on  the  leaves  of  a plant  of  t he  Dionca,  and  he  found,  on 
comparing  it  with  other  plants,  that  its  growth  and 
vigour  were  evidently  promoted  by  the  animal  sub- 
stance. 

In  Dr.Withering’s  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,  vol.  ii.  p.  31$,  is  an  account  of  several  of  the 
species  of  the  genu*  Droscra  or  Sundew  having  irri- 
table properties,  by  which  their  leaves  have  the  power 
of  seizing  small  insects;  these  are  first  detained  by  the 
glutinous  substance  contained  in  the  glandules  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  covered,  and  the 
leaf  then  folds  over  the  insect. 

The  irritability  of  plants  is  not  confined  to  the  leaves; 
the  stamens  and  stjles  furnish  some  remarkuhle  in- 
stances. The  stamens  of  the  Herberts  communis,  or  Com- 


mon Berberry,  lie  on  the  petals,  the  concave  tips  of  B«uny. 
which  shelter  the  anthers ; if  a slight  stimulus,  as  any 
pointed  instrument  or  the  foot  of  un  insect,  touches  the 
inner  side  of  the  filament  near  its  base,  the  stamen  stiurta 
from  its  position  forwards  und  the  anther  strikes  against 
the  stigma  ; no  other  pact  of  the  stamen,  except  the  upper 
side  of  the  filament  near  the  base,  which  is  the  part  most 
likely  for  the  insect  to  touch,  is  susceptible. 

The  style  of  Slylidium  glundulosuniy  a native  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  inclined  at  a considerable  angle 
from  the  perpendicular,  so  as  to  lie  nearly  on  one  side 
of  the  corolla;  if  the  stigma  be  slightly  touched,  the 
style  sturts  buck  as  if  furnished  with  a hinge  at  its  base, 
till  it  is  inclined  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corolla,  and 
thus  gradually  recovers  its  first  position. 

There  is  an  astonishing  instance  of  irritability,  in 
which  the  stimulus  of  touch,  a*  in  the  above- mentioned 
cases,  is  not  necessary.  The  Hcdysarum  e,yrans,  a ua- 
tive  of  the  bunks  of  the  river  (iunges,  auil  now  culti- 
vated in  our  collections,  is  furnished  with  ternate  leaves; 
the  lateral  leaflets  are  small,  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  green- house  is  one  hundred  degrees  or  more,  are 
in  continual  motion.  This  motion  consists  of  periodical 
starts,  somewhat  similar  to  the  second  hand  of  a clock ; 
the  Jeut  is  at  one  time  with  its  apex  elevated  to  a con- 
siderable angle,  it  then  descends  by  continued  starts  till 
it  is  as  much  depressed,  then  again  rises;  during  a series 
of  elevation  and  depression,  the  apex  moving  in  an 
ellipse,  this  movement  is  best  observed  when  (lie  sun  is 
shining  strongly,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  light  is  the 
stimulus  required,  for  if  the  teuqierature  of  the  green- 
house is  sufficiently  elevated,  the  motion  continues  during 
the  night. 

Whether  the  irritable  and  evidently  vital  motions  that 
have  been  described  ore  the  result  of,  or  are  accom- 
panied with  sensation,  is  un  inquiry  that  naturally  presents 
iUelt ; till  further  discoveries  arc  made  in  liw  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  vegetables,  we  can  only  reasou  hy- 
pothetical iy.  with  analogy  for  our  guide.  In  the  animal 
economy  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  irritability  with- 
out the  presence  of  a nervous  system,  as  it  is  to  suppose 
locomotion  without  a system  of  muscles.  In  some  recent 
researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  nerves  have  been 
discovered  in  animals  of  very  simple  organization,  und 
in  which  they  hud  not  previously  been  supposed  to  exist. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  very  lowest  animals,  even  the 
Animalcule*  infusoria  and  the  Polypes,  possess  nerves, 
though  not  at  present  evident  to  our  senses.  Almost 
daily  experience  proves  that  we  must  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  nerves  in  animals  because  they  have  not  been 
discovered  ; indeed,  we  cannot  deny  it,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  unity  of  design  so  apparent  through  the  whole  range 
of  organized  creation,  where  we  constantly  find  analo- 
gous causes  producing  analogous  effects.  Some  of  the 
most  imporiuul  discoveries  in  Science  have  resulted  from 
predictions  necessarily  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  this  unity  of  design,  of  which  the  combustibility  of 
the  diutnond,  predicted  by  Newton,  is  an  example.  In 
animals  we  cannot  suppose  vitality  without  sensation, 
or  sensation  without  a nervous  system  ; may  we  not, 
therefore,  safely  predict  the  discovery  ofa  nervous  system 
in  plants,  when  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  analogies 
which  we  find  in  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, especially  in  the  economy  of  their  reproduction  ? 

Some  attempts  have  been  mude  to  account  for  the 
irritable  motions  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  circulation  ob- 
served in  Chara , Hydrocharis , &c.,  by  the  supposition 
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Botany,  that  they  were  caused  l>y  Galvunism.  Since  the  disco- 
very  of  this  important  agent,  it  hw  been  repeatedly 
culled  out  as  a sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  account  tor  natural 
phenomena  for  which  no  other  cause  could  be  discovered. 
An  able  vegetable  physiologist,  who  does  not  seem  to 
consider  that  plants  possess  sensation,  suggests  that  the 
motions  observed  may  be  something  similar  to  those  of 
the  muscular  fibre  of  animals  when  exposed  to  the 
act  Min  of  the  galvanic  fluid  alter  the  sentient  principle  is 
gone  ; but  in  this  case  of  the  muscular  contractions  of 
animals  caused  by  galvanic  influence,  is  the  sentient 
principle  gone  ? So  intimately  connected  und  so  inse- 
parable seera  vitality  and  sensation,  that  where  there 
are  the  remains  of  vitality  which  may  be  excited  by 
galvanism  conveyed  to  tile  mnscular  fibre  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  tliere  are  also  the  remains  of  sensation? 

The  experiments  of  M.  Marcel  of  Geneva,  on  the 
effect  produced  on  plants  by  different  poisons,  arc  in 
favour  of  their  vitality  being  analogous  to  the  nervous 
vitality  of  animals,  it  has  been  long  known  that  the 
irritative  and  corrosive  poisons  are  totally  different  in 
their  operation  on  animals  from  those  whose  principle 
is  narcotic ; the  former  cause  the  death  of  the  animal 
by  corroding  and  destroying  the  vessels,  the  latter  by 
paralyzing  the  nerves.  Now  the  remits  of  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Marcel,  which  have  bceu  repeated  and 
varied  by  M.  Macaire  and  others,  prove  that  the  effects 
of  these  poisons  on  plants  have  a wonderful  coincidence 
with  their  effects  on  animals.  It  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  corrosive  poisons,  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  acids,  &c.,  would  destroy  the  life  of  a plant ; 
but  if  we  do  not  allow  plants  to  possess  some  kind  of 
system  of  nerves,  can  we  expect  they  will  be  injured  by 
those  vegetable  poisons  that  destroy  animals  by  para- 
lyzing their  nerves  V Y et  such  is  the  tact.  Y ouug  plants,  as 
beans.  Ac.,  were  removed  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
were  growing  and  placed  in  water  ; it  wus  found  they 
would  continue  in  health  six  or  ei^ht  days  ; but  when 
a weak  solution  of  opium,  or  belladonna,  or  laurel  leaf, 
was  added  to  the  water  in  which  the  plants  were  placed, 
their  life  was  destroyed  in  a few  hours,  and  all  attempts 
to  revive  them,  by  removing  them  into  pure  water  or 
earth,  were  ineffectual.  If  a leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  is 
cut  off  with  a pair  of  scissors.  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
water,  the  leaflets  collapse  by  the  contact  of  the  scissors, 
but  will  afterwards  ex|>and;  when  fully  expanded,  if 
touched  with  a Anger  they  again  oollupse.  This  may 
be  repeated  for  several  days,  the  leaf  retaining  its  life 
so  long ; but  if,  when  it  is  cut  off,  it  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  water  containing  a small  quantity  of  vegetable  nar- 
cotic poison,  the  leaflet  will  expand,  but  will  not  again 
exhibit  irritability  even  when  removed  into  pure  water, 
its  life  being  extinct. 

Very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  organs  by  which  these  movements  are  effected; 
some  hove  supposed  that  the  spiral  tubes,  whose  me- 
dian ism  seems  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  are  em- 
ployed. It  has  been  observed,  that  they  abound  in 
those  parts  of  irritable  plants  in  which  the  moveineuts 
take  place,  but  they  certainly  are  found  plentifully  in 
plants  in  which  no  movements  have  been  observed ; 
yet  it  should  lie  considered,  that  we  frequently  And  that 
one  set  of  organs  in  the  more  simply  organized  beings 
perform  several  functions;  as  for  example,  the  cilia?  of 
the  aaimalcula.  which  arc  not  only  the  organs  of  re- 
paration but  of  locomotion.  The  whole  subject  still 


remains  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  presents  a wide  Rrfanv. 
field  lor  research.  v 

Some  Botanist*  have  supposed  that  plants  are  en- 
dowed with  a low  degree  of  instinct,  or  with  some 
analogous  faculty,  and  some  curious  facts  have  been 
observed  that  seem  to  favour  the  supposition. 

Climbing  plants  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  others 
with  hooka  or  other  organs  for  taking  hold  of  substances, 
seem  to  seek  out  for  the  most  favourable  support. 

Among  the  noble  collection  of  Palms  in  the  conservatory 
of  Messrs.  Loddigrs  at  Hackney  was  one  furnished 
with  hooks  ueur  the  apex  of  the  frond,  evidently  de- 
signed for  attaching  it  to  the  branches  of  trees  for  sup- 
port when  growing  in  its  native  forest.  The  ends  of 
the  fronds  were  pendent,  but  one  nearest  to  the  ratters 
of  the  conservatory  lifted  the  end  several  leet  to  fasten 
to  the  rafter ; none  of  the  other  fronds  altering  their 
position,  they  could  not  have  reached  cite  i after  had  they 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Travellers  have  frequently  met  with  instances  of 
trees  growing  on  one  side  of  a ravine  where  there  was 
too  little  soil  on  the  rocks  for  their  favourable  growth, 
with  a root  projected  across  to  tire  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine  where  there  was  a greater  supply  of  earth,  iiitu 
which  the  root  had  penetrated,  and  the  tree  had  thus 
obtained  a supply  of  nourishment. 

There  are  several  plants,  such  as  the  species  of  the 
germs  Pandanus  or  Screw  Pine,  which  hove  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  elevated  several  feet  above  the  ground, 
being  supported  liy  the  roots.  As  the  plant  increases  in 
size,  and  consequently  in  weight,  fresh  roots  project 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  above  those  first 
formed,  and  reach  the  earth  ; if  the  plant  happens  to  lean 
from  the  perpendicular,  roots  ore  produced  front  the 
ride  of  the  trunk  nearest  the  earth,  at  some  distance 
above  the  other  roots,  which,  when  they  have  penetrated 
the  earth,  form  supports  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
shore  up  an  inclined  building  in  danger  of  lulling. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  curious  fact,  first 
observed  by  Linmeus,  that  mauy  plants  furnished  with 
spines  for  their  defence  in  their  wild  state  lose  them 
by  cultivation,  bciug  no  lunger  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  the  attacks  of  animals,  lie  says,  '*  The 
most  fierce  animals  by  culture  are  made  surprisingly 
tame,  and  we  also  see  the  same  things  hi  plants  very 
common.” 

Duration  of  Plants. 

There  m a much  greater  difference  in  the  longevity  of 
plants  than  iu  that  of  animals;  some  of  the  Fungi 
exist  only  for  a few  days,  some  of  the  forest  trees  lor 
thousands  of  years. 

Pheuogainous  plants  are  either  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial. 

An  annual,  in  one  seasou,  flowers,  produces  its  fruit, 
and  dies,  and  iu  general  no  care  can  preserve  its  exist- 
ence for  another  season  ; there  are,  however,  some  few 
that  become  perennial*  if  removed  to  a warmer  climate, 
and  some  perennials  become  auuuals  iu  a colder  climate: 
the  Sunflower,  ilelianthu*  annum,  is  a good  example 
of  an  annual. 

A biennial  produces  a stem  and  leaves  only  during 
the  first  year  oif  its  growth,  flowers  and  fruit  the  second 
vear,  and  then  dies.  Campanula  mrdium,  the  common 
Canterbury  Bell  of  the  gardens,  and  Digitalis  purpurea* 
the  Foxglove,  axe  familiar  examples. 
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BOTANY. 


Botany.  \ perennial  is  of  mtire  than  two  year*’  duration  ; all 
'-,'N  trees,  shrubs,  and  a large  proportion  of  herbaceous 
plants,  are  perennial ; their  duration  is  various  and  un- 
certain, being  influenced  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate. 
The  age  of  trees  may  be  ascertained  very  nearly  by  mea- 
suring their  circumference  at  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  dividing  the  number  of  feet  by  6;  this  will 
give  the  semidiameter  or  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
outside  with  sufficient  accuracy,  after  allowing  some- 
thing for  the  thickness  of  the  bark  ; we  must  have  pre- 
viously ascertained  how  many  lines  of  yearly  growth 
that  description  of  wood  usually  exhibits  in  an  inch. 
Thus  the  wood  of  the  Lime  tree  contains  about  six  lines 
in  an  inch ; if  the  circumference  of  a Lime  tree  is  found 
to  be  six  feet,  the  semidinmeter  will  be  one  foot,  or  eleven 
and  a half  inches  making  allowance  lor  the  bark,  the 
age  will  consequently  be  sixty-nine  years  ; a Yew  tree 
has  about  twelve  lines  of  yearly  growth  in  an  inch,  con- 
sequently a tree  of  six  feet  circumference  will  be  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  old.  Evelyn,  in  his 
Sytca,  mentions  a Yew  tree  growing  in  his  time  in  Bra- 
htirnc  church-yard  in  Kent,  that  he  measured,  and 
found  the  circumference  to  be  fifty-eight  feet  eleven 
inches ; this  will  give  the  age  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty  years  in  this  way.  Decandolle  has  estimated 
the  ages  of  some  individual  trees  as  follows: 


Elm 

Yean. 

. 335 

Olive  . , . 

Years. 
. 700 

Cypress  . . 

. 350 

Cellar . . . 

. 900 

Ivy  ..... 

. 450 

Lime  . . . 

. 1076 

Larch  . . . 

. 576 

Oak  ... . 

. 1080 

Orange  . . 

. 630 

Yew .... 

. 2588 

But  a much  greater  age  has  been  assigned  to  some  other 
trees.  Adauson  calculated  that  an  individual  of  the 
Adanmnia  digitate , the  Baobab  tree  of  Senegal,  was 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and 
M.  A.  Decandolle  considers  some  trees  of  the  Taxodium 
di*  tic  hum  to  be  still  older. 

In  this  method  of  calculating  the  age  of  trees  from 
the  number  of  lines  of  yearly  growth  in  a given  space, 
care  should  be  taken  that  an  average  should  be  made 
from  several  specimens,  as  it  frequently  happens  thut  the 
wood  is  much  closer  on  one  side  of  a tree  than  on  the 
other,  and  different  individuals  of  (he  same  species  vary 
in  density  ; it  is  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  observe  these  annual  circles  in  some  of  the  dense  and 
dark-coloured  wood  of  many  tropical  trees  as  the  Lignum 
vitje,  &c. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  discovering  the  age  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  as  they  form  no  wood.  Many 
of  them,  however,  nrrive  at  a great  nge  ; the  Agave 
Americana*  or  great  American  Aloe,  has  the  well-known 
character  of  flowering  once  in  a hundred  years,  and, 
perhaps,  some  have  been  that  time  iu  this  Country  before 
they  have  flowered  ; but  there  was  an  instance  a few 
years  since  of  one  in  Devonshire  flowering  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years : in  their  native  Country  four  or 
five  years  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
Draccena  draco , the  great  Dragon  tree  at  Orutava  in 
the  Island  of  Tcneriffe,  was  considered  by  M.  Decan- 
dolle  to  be  several  thousand  years  old  when  he  visited 
it,  and  this  is  only  an  herbaceous  Monocotyledonous 
plant  without  any  wood  in  a stem  forty-eight  feet  in 
circumference. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  known  cause  for  the 
death  of  a healthy  perennial  plant,  or  any  assignable 


period  to  its  existence.  When  we  consider  the  very  great  Botany, 
age  of  tbe  plants  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  not  be 
thought  impossible  that  some  of  the  first  created  indi- 
viduals may  still  exist. 

Some  herbaceous  plants  have  the  root  only  perennial, 
the  herb  dying  away  annually,  as  Rheum  paimutum, 
the  Rhubarb. 

In  the  same  genus  we  sometimes  meet  with  species 
that  are  annuals,  others  biennial,  and  some  perennials, 
as  in  Lavalera,  Slc. 

The  duration  of  Crvptogamous  plants  is  in  a great 
degree  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  organization  ; 
the  Fungi,  which  consist  of  mere  vegetable  tissue  almost 
without  arrangement,  are  often  of  only  a few  days’  exist- 
ence, while  file  Ferns,  which  approach  tha  more  perfect 
plants  in  structure,  are  perennial. 

Of  the  Disease*  of  Plant*. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  diseases;  and  phy- 
siologists have  considered  some  of  these  so  similar  to 
those  of  animals,  that  the  same  names  have  been  used, 
as  tabes,  anasarca,  chlorosis,  pernis,  &e.,  but,  perhaps, 
without  sufficient  reason.  Of  some  of  these  diseases  the 
causes  are  unknown,  but  of  others  they  are  apparent ; a 
vitiated  state  of  the  juices,  arising  from  extreme  cold, 
heat,  moisture,  or  drought,  may  generally  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy  appearances  observed. 

A very  frequent  disease  is  blight.  It  is  probable  '.hat 
there  is  more  than  one  disease  included  under  this  name, 
as  the  blight  of  fruit  trees  seems  different  from  that  of 
wheat.  In  the  Spriug,  the  cold  dry  East  winds  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  sap  of  trees 
which  some  previous  warm  days  had  stimulated,  and 
the  leaves,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  necessary  juices, 
wither,  curl  up,  and  form  habitations  for  myriads  of  the 
larva  of  insects  which  consume  the  remaining  juices,  or 
those  which  may  follow  on  an  increase  of  temperature 
and  thus  contribute  to  aggravate  the  disease.  When  it 
is  considered  how  necessary  the  leaves  are  to  elaborate 
the  sap  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  cambium  so 
essential  for  the  formation  of  the  year's  layer  of  wood 
and  bark,  we  need  not  wonder  that  we  find,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  whole  plant  deranged,  and  if  not 
killed,  remaining  in  a sickly  state  all  the  Summer,  and 
requiring  the  following,  perhaps,  more  genial  Spring  to 
restore  it  to  health ; sometimes  when  the  cold  is  not  so 
severe  as  to  affect  the  leaves,  if  we  examine  the  blossom, 
we  shall  find  the  unexpanded  anther  dried  up  and  with- 
out pollen,  which  is  so  essential  fur  the  production  of 
the  fruit. 

One  sort  of  blight,  to  which  wheAt,  barley,  &c.,  are 
subject,  appears  in  the  form  of  a reddish-brown  collec- 
tion of  minute  globular  bodies  formed  under  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaf,  through  which  it  bursts;  it  is  what  the 
farmers  call  the  red  ruat.  It  also  attacks  the  stalk,  and 
although  it  moat  probably  weakens  the  plant,  it  does  not 
appear  to  prevent  the  production  of  the  grain;  it  is  found 
to  be  a species  of  Fungus.  Another  Fungus  attacks  the 
ear;  farmers  call  it  the  red  gum.  The  disease  called  smut, 
to  which  grain  is  liable,  appears  in  the  form  of  a black 
powder,  into  which  the  whole  grain  of  the  ear  is  con- 
verted ; this  powder  is  supposed  to  be  infectious,  and 
affects  the  crop  of  the  next  year  if  any  of  it  is  retained 
among  the  grain  intended  for  seed  : it  is  recommended 
that  the  seed  should  be  steeped  in  a solution  of  arsenic. 

If  plants  are  overwatered,  or  are  exposed  to  long  con- 
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BoUny.  tinned  rain,  they  are  affected  with  a disease  which  has 
been  considered  analogous  to  the  dropsy.  Succulent 
plants  are  frequently  killed  by  being  overwatered,  the 
whole  plant  becoming  suddenly  decomposed. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  this  Country,  especially  when 
growing  in  a gravelly  soil,  are  subject  to  a aperies  of 
canker,  appearing  in  the  form  of  brown  spots,  which, 
spreading,  sometimes  surround  the  branch,  which  then 
dies  : sometimes  the  whole  tree  is  destroyed. 

The  disease  called  etiolation  causes  the  leaves  of 
plants  to  appear  of  a sickly  pale  yellow  colour,  aa  is  the 
case  with  those  kept  in  rooms  and  deprived  of  light, 
whose  agency  is  so  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  plants  in  this  state  soon 
recover  their  green  colour  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

Many  of  the  minor  diseases  of  plants  are  caused  by 
the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  probable  that  a previously 
unhealthy  state  of  a plant  is  favourable  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  consequent  increase  of  some  insects,  as  the 
exudation  of  the  gummy  sweet  substance  called  honey 
dew  encourages  the  increase  of  aphides;  but  healthy 
plants  are  also  attacked,  and  the  result  U the  formation 
• of  excrescences  called  galls  ; of  these  several  are  met 
with  on  the  Oak.  as  the  oak  apple,  caused  by  a species 
of  Cynips.  Another  species  causes  the  gall  nut,  so  use- 
ful in  dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink ; the  insect, 
by  means  of  Us  ovipositor,  fixes  an  egg  in  the  under 
side  of  the  lenf,  the  larva  from  which,  when  it  is  hatched, 
causes  an  irritation  which  induces  a morbid  accumula- 
tion of  vegetable  tissue. 

Clarification. 

During  the  earliest  Ages  mankind  were  acquainted 
with  but  few  of  the  properties  of  plants,  consequently 
- not  many  species  engaged  their  attention,  and  the  neces- 

sity of  classification  was  not  felt ; but  as  the  knowledge 
and  wants  of  Man  increased,  and  in  addition  to  the 
nutritive,  the  medicinal  virtues  of  vegetables  were  de- 
veloped, some  method  of  arrangement  became  necesaary, 
and  some  mode  of  description  by  which  a plant  could 
be  identified. 

We  hove  but  little  information  of  the  extent  of 
botanical  knowledge  during  the  first  four  thousand 
years  after  the  Creation;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
during  that  period  there  were  individuals  whose  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  aad  who 
studied  the  affinities  of  plants,  yet  but  very  few  of 
their  observations  have  reached  us;  from  Holy  Writ 
we  learn  that  Solomon  was  endowed  with  a know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  the  notice,  though  brief,  indicates 
that  his  knowledge  was  extensive.  Hippocrates,  who 
lived  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  b.  c.,  has  mentioned 
the  uses  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  plants,  but 
has  given  no  description  by  which  they  may  now 
be  known.  Aristotle  wrote  an  elaborate  Work  on 
animals,  and  another  on  plants;  the  latter  has  not 
reached  us,  but  we  have  the  History  of  plants,  and 
the  causes  of  vegetation,  by  his  pupil  Theophrastus, 
who  has  described  about  five  hundred  plants,  and  who 
approaches,  though  in  a rude  manner,  to  something 
like  method.  In  the  succeeding  Ages,  even  up  to  the 
XVIth  Century,  scarcely  any  progress  in  classification 
was  made,  and  no  other  than  alphabetical  lists  were 
in  use. 

The  first  attempt  at  a general  scientific  orrangement 


was  made  by  Ctesalpinus,  an  Italian,  in  1583,  which  Botany, 
was  soon  after  followed  by  the  celebrated  Herbal  of  our  "v— 
Countryman  Gerard.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Illustrious  Linnseus,  no  writer  on  plants  has  produced 
so  extensive  and  scientific  an  arrangement  as  John  Ray, 
the  celebrated  English  Naturalist,  born  in  1628.  He  has 
described  a very  great  number  of  species  and  varieties, 
which  he  arranged  according  to  their  duration,  the  ubscnce 
or  presence  ot  the  flower,  the  number  of  petals,  the  ad- 
herence or  non-adherence  of  the  calyx  to  the  germen,  the 
modes  of  inflorescence,  disposition  of  the  leaves,  Sc.; 
and  although  his  method  was  afterwards  much  im- 
proved by  Tournefort,  whose  arrangement  produced 
more  natural  groups,  and  a more  successful  division  of 
plants  into  classes,  orders,  and  genera,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement  was  laid 
by  Ray. 

But  when  the  Sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  founded 
on  the  number  and  situation  ot'  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
was  published,  its  superiority  over  all  preceding  systems 
was  at  once  apparent,  and  it  was  very  generally  adopted. 

The  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  natural  system 
must  indeed  allow  that  the  artificial  system  of  Linmeus 
gave  an  importance  to  the  Science  of  Botany  that  it 
would  not.  without  it,  hate  attained;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  many  natural  groups  which  his  artificial 
system  presents  have  more  conduced  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  succeeding  Botanists  to  discover  a natural 
method,  than  that  the  defects  of  his  system  have  forced 
them,  from  necessity,  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  so  dif- 
ficult but  desirable  a task. 

Of  the  existence  of  a natural  method  LinnaMis  was 
fully  aware,  as  the  following  observations  in  his  Phi- 
losophia  Ilotanica  will  prove  : “ Besides  all  the  above- 
mentioned  systems,  or  methods  of  distributing  the  plants, 
deduced  from  the  fructification,  and  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  called  artificial,  there  is  a natural  method  which 
we  ought  diligently  to  endeavour  to  find  out  and  that 
the  system  of  Nature  is  no  chimera,  as  some  may  imagine, 
will  appear;  as  from  other  considerations,  so  in  par- 
ticular from  this,  that  all  plants,  of  whatever  order 
soever,  show  an  affinity  to  some  others  to  which  they 
arc  nearly  allied : iti  the  mean  time,  till  the  whole 
of  Nature’s  method  is  completely  discovered,  (which  is 
much  to  be  wished,)  we  must  be  content  to  make  use  of 
the  best  artificial  system  now  in  use.’'  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  from  the  foregoing  extract,  it  is  apparent 
that  Linneus  was  not  only  aware  that  there  was  a 
natural  method,  but  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a know- 
ledge of  the  affinities  of  natural  groups,  which  have 
lately  so  engaged  the  attention  of  Naturalists. 

The  Linmcau  or  Sexual  system,  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  although  confessedly 
artificial  and  daily  giving  way  as  the  natural  system  be- 
comes developed,  is  still  the  easiest  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  classification  of  plants  ; and  in  acquir- 
ing the  elements  of  the  Science  of  Botany,  the  student 
will  accomplish  his  object  much  sooner  by  beginning 
with  it:  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  affinities  of  plants,  he  wilt  meet  with  many  dis- 
heartening difficulties  in  his  progress,  if  he  commences 
with  the  natural  method. 

The  sexual  differences  of  plants  were  known  to  some 
of  the  early  Naturalists,  as  well  as  that  the  fructification 
depended  on  the  fertilizing  propen iea  of  the  pollen,  as 
appears  from  the  following  possage  in  Pliny  : Adeoque 
ext  Feneris  intellectus  ut  coitus  etiam  excogitatus  sit  ut 
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Botanr.  homine,  ex  maributjlon  or  lamtcinr,  interim  rero  tan- 
turn  pulverc  insperso  fcrminis.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  c.  4. 
But  it  was  not  til  I Linnieus  established  the  doctrine  by  de- 
cisive experiments  that  it  was  generally  understood  and 
adopted,  i 

As  Linnwus  found  the  stamens  and  pistils  to  be 
such  important  organs,  he  was  naturally  led  to  observe 
to  what  extent  they  were  constant  in  number  and  situa- 
tion in  the  different  natural  Tribes  of  plants,  and  he 
found  them  to  be  sufficiently  regular  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  a system  of  arrangement. 

He  divided  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  into  classes^ 
orders,  genera , and  specie* ; the  classes  and  orders, 
according  to  the  number,  proportion,  figure,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  stamens  and  pistils;  the  genera  formed  of 
groups  of  species  with  similarly  constructed  fructifica- 
tion ; and  the  character  of  the  species  from  the  variations 
of  tiirm  in  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  as  the  corolla, 
calyx,  leaves.  Ac. 

Thus,  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  furnished 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  he  selected  all  which  possess 
five  stamens ; these  he  united  into  one  class,  which  he 
called  Pentandria  ; these  he  again  divided  into  orders, 
according  to  the  number  of  pistils,  one  pistil  the  order 
Monogvnia,  two  pistils  Digynia,  Ac. 

The  next  subdivision  of  genera  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  requires  considerable  attention;  for  a genus  is 
a natural  group,  independent  of  any  artificial  arrange- 
ment but  essential  to  every  system.  Before  the  lime  of 
Linneus,  plants  of  distant  affinities  were  grouped  toge- 
ther ill  the  same  genus,  and  Science  is  still  suffering  from 
the  confusion  thus  occasioned.  The  juvenile  Botanist  is 
often  deterred  from  the  pnrsuit  of  the  delightful  Science 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  an  affectation  of  learning,  if 
he  should  presume  to  call  that  a Pelargonium  which 
the  gardener  calls  a Geranium,  or  that  an  Agave  which 
he  sees  advertised  as  the  * Great  American  Aloe  in 
blossom.” 

A very  superficial  observation  will  discover  that  a 
number  of  species  is  naturally  arranged  into  a group 
constituting  a genus,  agreeing  generally  in  habit  and 
readily  distinguishable  from  ail  other  plants ; as  the  Red 
and  Black  Currant,  differing  from  each  other  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  fruit,  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
Ac.,  yet  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  Ribes ; the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  different  Roses,  Willows, 
Ac  ; bat  the  species  of  many  genera  are  not  so  evident, 
and  require  a more  particular  observation. 

The  character  of  a genus  is  formed  from  the  miinber, 
figure,  proportion,  and  situation,  or  connection  of  the 
parts  of  fructification,  namely,  the  calyx,  corolla,  nectary, 
stamens,  pistils,  germen.  receptacle,  and  seed.  But  the 
Science  has  been  much  simplified  by  adopting  what 
Linnnus  has  called  the  essential  generic  character, 
which  consists  of  a description  of  only  those  parts  of 
the  fructification  that  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  all  others  in  the  class  and  order  to  which 
it  belongs,  without  describing  the  other  parts ; thus  if 
we  find  that  ail  the  species  of  a genus  are  furnished 
with  five  petals,  and  no  genus  in  the  same  class  and 
order  has  five  petals,  it  is  a sufficient  generic  character 
to  say,  petals  five  ; but  if  other  genera  in  the  same  class 
and  order  have  five  petals,  then  some  other  character 
must  be  added  U>  distinguish  each,  always  taking  care, 
for  the  aake  of  brevity,  that  no  unnecessary  distinguish- 
ing character  be  employed.  In  most  of  the  larger  books 
of  descriptive  Botany  two  characters  arc  given,  the 


generic  character  and  the  essential  generic  character ; Botany, 
the  characters  of  the  genera  in  our  Miscellaneous  ^ 
Division  are  the  latter. 

Although,  in  general,  the  limits  of  genera  are  well 
defined,  yet,  as  many  adopted  by  Linnwus  contain  dis- 
tinct groups,  later  Botanists  have  formed  genera  of 
these,  and  have  thus  consideraldy  increased  the  number. 

His  plan  was  to  distribute  large  genera  into  divisions; 
thus  the  genus  Cactus  he  divided  into 

* Echinomelocacti, 

• * Ccrei, 

• • • Opuntiie. 

These  divisions  have  been  again  subdivided  into  dis- 
tinct genera  by  later  Botanists,  but  it  is  doubtful  whrther 
these  repeated  divisions  have  been  of  advantage  to  the 
Science ; they  have  crrtainly  swelled  the  catalogue  of 
genera  to  an  extent  burthensome  to  the  memory. 

A tpecies  is  an  individual  of  a genus,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belong# ; thus  if  only  two  species  are  known  of 
any  genua,  if  ooe  has  serrated  leaves  and  the  other 
entire  leaves,  this  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  but 
where  the  species  of  a genus  are  numerous,  other  differ- 
ences must  be  sought  lor. 

As  the  genua  and  species  of  a plant  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  system  employed,  whether  artificial  or 
natural.  Botanists  are  universally  agreed  in  applying 
two  appellations  to  all  plants ; the  first  being  the  name 
of  the  genus,  the  latter  the  species,  as  Ribe t ri/6ra,  the 
Red  Currant,  being  the  species  Rubra  of  the  genus 
Hibes ; for  this  great  improvement  in  nomenclature,  we 
are  indebted  to  Li mucus.  Before  his  time  we  had  such 
names  as  Fragraria  fructu  hispido,  Hieracium  longiut 
radicalum,  Ac.,  being  a generic  name,  to  which  was 
added  a short  descriptive  character  which  waa  worse 
than  useless,  as  from  the  number  of  species  continually 
added  to  each  genus,  the  same  short  descriptive  charac- 
ter would  suit  several  species  in  a genus. 

There  is  still  another  lower  division  that  must  be 
noticed,  but  which  is  not  considered  essential  to  the 
study,  namely,  the  varieties  into  which  some  species 
occasionally  split ; some  of  these  are  tolerably  constant, 
others  accidental,  but  the  greater  number  are  produced 
by  cultivation.  There  are  some  individuals  of  species 
found  growing  in  a wild  state  which  vary  from  othera 
of  the  same  species ; thus  the  Lichnis dioica  is  sometimes 
found  with  white  and  sometimes  with  red  flowers,  the 
Digitalis  purpurea  sometimes  with  white  flowers.  Of 
Thymus  serpyllum,  the  common  Wild  Thyme,  there 
are  eight  varieties  described  ; one,  which  grows  in  Ire- 
land, is  without  smell,  yet  none  of  these  differ  from  each 
other  sufficiently  to  afford  a character  to  constitute  a 
species.  These  varieties  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
those  produced  by  cultivation  are  the  roost  numerous 
and  important,  as  Nature,  assisted  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Man,  has  produced  some  of  the  most  useful  vege- 
tables, and  some  of  the  most  ornamental  flowers : it 
is  even  supposed  that  the  Wheat  and  the  Barley  are 
cultivated  varieties.  Moat  of  the  useful  productions  of 
the  garden  arc,  in  their  wild  uncultivated  stale,  absolutely 
useless;  the  art  of  cultivating  varieties  of  esculent  plants 
may  he  considered  in  its  infancy,  when  we  view  the 
unnumbered  productions  of  the  Florist  in  bis  parterres 
of  Tulips,  Auriculas,  Anemones,  Finks,  Ac^  and  the 
Geraniums  and  Camellias  of  the  greenhouse. 

But  with  regard  to  varieties,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration to  the  Botanist  is,  the  probability  that  many 
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BoUay.  of  the  adopted  specie*  are  only  varieties;  it  is  an  inte- 
resting  but  difficult  question,  and  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
factorily answered— when  did  each  individual  species  of 
plants  now  existing  originate?  That  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion has  undergone  great  changes  since  the  formation 
of  the  world  is  evident  when  we  inspect  the  vegetable 
fossil  remains  of  the  secondary  rocks ; that  changes  nrc 
still  going  on,  though  not  so  apparent,  is  probable,  if  we 
consider  the  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  the  species  of 
many  genera,  particularly  of  those  whose  species  arc 
most  numerous ; as  for  example,  several  that  are  indi- 
genous in  the  South  of  Africa,  as  Erica,  Pelargonium, 
Me*embryanthemutn,  Aloe,  and  Stapelia;  the  number 
of  species  in  each  of  these  genera  is  from  one  to  lour 
hundred,  they  are  found  growing  near  each  other,  and 
are  probnbly  continually  hybridizing.  It  is  a fact  well 
known  to  cultivators  of  these  genera  in  greenhouses, 
that  when  several  species  of  the  same  genus  are  growing 
togetlier,  and  plants  are  raised  from  the  seed,  these  will 
very  frequently  prove  to  be  hybrids,  a casually  to  which 
they  must  be  constantly  liable  where  they  grow  wild. 
That  the  origin  of  some  species  is  |>o*terior  to  the  Crea- 
tion is  probable,  when  we  consider  that  the  genus  Sem- 
pervivum,  containing  about  twenty  species,  is,  with  a 
lew  exceptions,  exclusively  confined  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  are  entirely  volcanic,  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  formation.  The  desire  of  multiplying 
species  is  unfortunately  too  prevalent  with  the  present 
race  of  naturalists ; they  are  evidently  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  find  specific  characters.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  Auricula  differ  very  considerably,  and  would  allow 
of  better  specific  characters  than  some  of  the  adopted 
specie*  of  the  leading  Botanists  in  the  genera  Menem- 
bryanthemom,  Aloe,  &c. 

The  surprising  analogy  which  exists  between  animals 
and  vegetables  is  in  no  instance  more  sirongly  indi- 
cated than  in  the  power  they  have  of  hybridizing,  and 
in  the  similarity  of  the  extent  of  this  power:  in  both 
cane*  it  doe*  not  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  a genus ; in 
both  it  is  limited  to  certain  genera ; in  neither  case  is 
the  hybrid  capable  of  perpetuating  its  kind  by  repro- 
duction, in  animals  beyond  a generation,  or  in  vege- 
tables beyond  the  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth  ; a 
hybrid  vegetable,  if  reproduced  from  seed,  either  revert* 
back  to  the  character  of  one  of  its  parents,  or  becomes 
deprived  of  its  reproductive  function*. 

To  the  facility  with  which  the  species  of  some  genera 
hybridize,  we  are  indebted  for  the  splendid  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  Geraniums, 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Ac.;  tltese  can  only  be  perpetuated  by 
offset*,  cuttings,  or  portions  of  the  root.  In  many  of  the 
genera  that  are  thus  in  the  power  of  the  florint  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  original  specie*  can  now  be  scarcely 
recognised ; and  although  many  of  what  are  called  new 
flower*  are  certainly  ornamental,  yet  there  unfortunately 
is  a bud  taste  prevailing.  If  a slight  variation  from  any 
favourite  flower  ia  developed,  the  new  variety  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  is  sold  for  a higher  price  than  a newly 
introduced,  and,  perhaps,  beautiful  exotic  specie*.  If  the 
cultivators  of  plants  would  be  an  diligent  to  encourage 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  some  of  the  many 
thousand  species  that  have  been  described  in  various 
Botanical  Works,  but  are  yet  unknown  in  this  Country, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Science,  and  we 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  their  affinities, 
and  many  of  their  yet  undiscovered  valuable  properties 
and  products. 


A remarkably  irregular  developement  of  the  organs  Botany, 
of  fructification  frequently  occurs  in  cultivated  plants, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  physiologist, 
as  in  the  study  of  the  deviations  from  the  more  regular 
and  usual  expansion  of  these  organs  he  gains  an  in- 
sight into  the  economy  of  their  structure.  The  flowers 
of  many  plants  which  are  transplanted  into,  or  ure 
raised  iron*  need  in  a richer  soil  than  that  ill  which  they 
grow  wild,  have  a tendency  to  produce  what  are  called 
double  flower*,  that  is,  to  have  the  stamens  and  even 
pistils  eniiverted  iuto  petals.  This  curious  metamor- 
phosis attracted  the  attention  of  Liniiieus,  who  founded 
tiie  doctrine,  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of 
the  most  eminent  Botanists,  that  the  organ*  of  fructifi- 
cation are  merely  modifications  of  the  leave*  of  the 
plant.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  there  ia  a 
gradual  change  in  the  forms  of  the  organ*  from  the 
leaves  to  the  pistil ; thus  the  bracteul  leaves  are  inter- 
mediate iu  form  between  the  leaves  and  the  calyx,  the 
calyx  has  many  of  the  properties,  and  its  structure  re- 
sembles that  of  the  leaf ; in  several  genera  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  are  exactly  similar  in  form  to  tlie  other  leaves; 
in  several  species  of  the  genu*  Me&cinbryanthemum 
the  identity  is  very  conspicuous;  that  the  calyx  leaves 
are  modifications  of  the  other  leaves  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  buds  are  sometimes  formed  at  their  bases,  of 
which  that  variety  of  the  Daisy,  called  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  is  on  instance.  One  or  more  of  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  of  the  Apple  is  sometimes  cou  verted  into  leaves 
similur  to  the  leave*  of  the  branch;  these  leaves  remain 
after  the  Apple  is  formed.  The  difficulty  that  Botanists 
have  of  deciding  whether  it  is  a calyx  or  corolla,  where 
only  one  of  these  organs  i*  found  in  a flower,  is  a 
proof  of  the  similarity  of  their  character,  or  rather  of 
their  convertibility ; that  the  corolla  and  stamens  are 
modifications  of  the  »aine  organ  is  evident  from  what 
take*  place  in  double  flowers,  a*  those  of  the  Rose, 

Camellia,  Dahlia,  &c.  We  sometimes  tiud  a few  extra 
petals  and  a corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  stamens;  some  of  the  latter  we  sometime*  find  par- 
tially changed  into  petals,  such  as  an  expanded  coloured 
filament  surmounted  with  on  auther ; in  very  double 
flower*  the  whole  is  converted  into  petal*,  and  the  sta- 
men* and  pistils  have  disappeared.  That  the  opinion 
of  Linncus  as  to  the  identity  of  the  rudiment*  of  the 
leaf-buds  and  flower-bud*  is  correct  is  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  u plant  that  ha*  flowered  and 
fruited  for  several  successive  tears  be  removed  into  a 
richer  soil,  flowerless  branches  are  produced,  the  buds 
formed  in  the  axilla:  of  the  leaves,  which  would  have 
produced  flowering  branches,  now  produce  only  leaf 
branches. 

Not  only  the  flower,  but  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  plants  are  subject  to  variation  by  culture,  and  to  (his 
property  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  vegetable*  and 
fruits.  The  roots  of  Turnips,  Radishes,  Carrot*.  Pars- 
nips, &.c. , in  their  wild  suite,  are  hard,  stringy,  and 
tasteless.  The  stems  and  branches  of  plants  are  not  so 
liable  to  variation  as  the  other  parts,  yet  there  are  some 
striking  examples,  as  the  ex  [landed  proliferous  stem  of 
the  Ctfoiia  rrutata,  or  Cockscomb,  and  the  multiplied 
branches  of  the  Brauica  olcracta  in  the  Cauliflower 
and  Brocoli.  The  leaves  are  more  subject  to  varia- 
tion than  the  stem ; some  species  allow  of  a considerable 
number  of  forms.  The  Brasaioa  •Urarta,  besides  the 
variety  of  stem,  by  the  alteration  of  the  leaves  produces 
the  Common  Cabbage,  the  Savoy,  the  Red  Cabbage, 
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Botany,  and  the  Scotch  Kale ; hut  no  part  of  a plant  is  so  sub- 
servient  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  horticulturist  as 
the  fruit ; almost  every  season  new  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  and  Strawberries  are  announced.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  permanent ; 
no  skill  of  the  gardener  can  preserve  the  varieties  of 
Apples;  many  of  the  favourite  sorts  ore  now  almost 
unknown  ; the  Gulden  Pippin  is  nearly  pone,  and  the 
Nonpareil  b getting  scarce ; but  all  cultivated  varieties 
require  constant  skill  and  labour  to  prevent  their  return 
to  the  original  form  of  the  species.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Wheat  and  Barley,  if  neglected,  would  lose  their 
nutritious  properties  and  revert  back  to  the  character  of 
mere  useless  grasses.  In  the  tropical  climates,  where 
the  heat  prevents  that  active  industry  so  necessary  to 
the  culture  of  vegetables,  nutritious  and  grateful  fruits 
grow  wild;  but  as  we  approach  the  |H»les,  these  ore 
more  sparingly  produced  i and  the  industry  of  man,  so 
necessary  to  a healthy  condition  in  colder  climates,  is 
called  into  action  to  cultivate  those  varieties  which,  if 
neglected,  are  constantly  tending  to  their  original  use- 
less, wild  state. 

Synopsis  of  the  Linntran  Classes  and  Orders. 

Class  I.  Mokandaia.  One  fertile  stamen. 

Three  Orders : 

Monogynia.  One  pistil. 

Digynia.  Two  pistils. 

Trigynia.  Three  pistils. 

Class  II.  DiANoaiA.  Two  fertile  stamens. 

Three  Orders.  The  same  as  in  Monandria. 

Class  III.  Taiandaia.  Three  fertile  stamens. 

Three  Orders.  The  same. 

Class  IV.  Tetaandaia.  Four  fertile  stamens. 

Three  Orders : 

Monogynia . 

Digynia. 

Tetragynia . Four  pistils. 

Class  V.  Pemtandaia.  Five  fertile  stamens. 

Six  Orders: 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Tftragynia. 

Pentagynia.  Five  pistils. 

Potygynia.  Numerous  pistils. 

Class  VI.  Hexagymia.  Six  fertile  stamens. 

Five  Orders : 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Potygynia. 

Class  VII.  HEprANDRtA.  Seven  fertile  stamens. 

Four  Orders: 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Heptagynia.  Seven  pistils. 

Cluss  VIII.  Octandria.  Eight  fertile  stamens. 

Four  Orders : 

Monogynia. 

Digynia . 

Trigynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Class  IX.  Enneanuaia.  Nine  fertile  stamens. 


Three  Orders ; Botany. 

Monogynia.  v— — 

Trigynia. 

Hejragynia.  Six  pistils. 

Class  X.  Dec  a. n mu  a.  Ten  fertile  stamens,  (not  united.) 

Six  Orders  : 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Pentagynia. 

Decagynia.  Ten  pistils. 

Class  XI.  Dodecandria.  Twelve  or  more  fertile  sta- 
mens, inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

Five  Orders : 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Pentagynia. 

Dodeeagynia.  Twelve  pistils. 

Class  XII.  Icosandhi a.  Twenty  or  more  fertile  sta- 
mens inserted  into  the  calyx,  or  the  inner  side  of  the 
corolla. 

Five  Orders: 

Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Pentagynia. 

Potygynia. 

Class  XIII.  Poi.yandaia.  Numerous  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle. 

Seven  Orders  : 

Monogynia . 

Digynia. 

Trigynia . 

Tetragynia. 

Pentagynia. 

Hexagynia. 

Potygynia. 

Class  XIV.  Didynamia.  Four  fertile  stamens,  two 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others. 

Two  Orders : 

Gymnasprrmia . Seeds  uncovered. 

Angiospcrmia.  Seeds  covered. 

Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.  Six  fertile  stamens,  two 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others. 

Two  Orders : 

Siliculosa.  Seed-vessel  short  and  broad. 
Siliquona.  Seed-vessel  long. 

Class  XVI.  Mokadelpiiia.  Stamens  united  at  their 
base  into  one.  huudle. 

Nine  Orders : 

Triandria . Three  stamens. 

Pentandriu.  Five  stamens. 

Heptandria.  Seven  stamens. 

Octandria.  Eight  stamens. 

Enneandria.  Nine  stamens. 

Decandria.  Ten  stamens. 

Endecandria.  Eleven  stamens. 

Dodecandria.  Twelve  stamens. 

Polyandria.  Many  stamens. 

Class  XVII.  Diadblphia.  Stamens  united  at  their 
base  into  two  bundles. 

Five  Orders.  Depending  on  the  number  of 
stamens,  as  in  the  Cluss  Monadelphia. 

Class  XVIII.  Poladelphia.  Stamens,  united  at  their 
base  into  three  or  more  distinct  bundles. 
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Four  Orders.  Depending  on  (fie  number  of 
stumens.  ns  in  the  two  last-mentioned  classes. 

Class  XIX.  Synqknesia.  Anthers  united  into  a tube, 
flowers  compound. 

Five  Orders : 

Polyeamia  arqxtali*.  Each  floret  furnished 
with  stamens  and  pistils. 

Polysomia  superfiua.  Florets  of  the  disk 
furnished  with  stamens  and  pistils,  those 
of  the  margin  with  pistils  only. 

Polypnmia  fruxtrunca.  Florets  of  the  disk 
as  in  the  preceding  order;  those  of  the 
margin  without  either  studious  or  pistils. 

Polygamia  neeatsana,  Florets  of  the  disk 
furnished  with  stamens  only;  those  of 
the  margin  with  pistils  only. 

Polysomia  srgrrgata.  Several  flowers, 
simple  or  compound,  each  with  a par- 
tial calyx,  and  the  whole  with  a general 
calyx  ; the  anthers  united  into  a tube. 

Class  XX.  Gynandria.  Stamens  placed  on  the  style 
or  pillar-shaped  receptacle. 

Nine  Orders: 

Diandria,  Ac.  depending  on  the  number 
of  stamens,  as  in  the  XVIIIth  Class. 

Class  XXI.  Mokoecia.  Stamens  and  pistils  in  dis- 
tinct flowers  on  the  tame  plant. 

Nine  Orders : 

Monandria.  One  stamen  or  sessile  anther. 

Diandria.  Two  stamens. 

Triandria.  Three  stamens. 

Telrandria.  Four  stamens. 

Penlandnu.  Five  stamens. 

Heiandria.  Six  stamens. 

Polyandries . Mora  than  six  stamens. 

Monadelphia.  Stamens  united  into  a bundle. 

Polyadrlphia . Stamens  united  into  several 
hnudles. 

Class  XXII.  Dioecia.  The  flowers  furnished  with 
stamens  only,  and  those  with  pistils  only,  on  distinct 
planls. 

Eight  Orders  : 

Monandria . One  stamen. 

Diandria.  Two  stamens. 

Triandria.  Three  stamens. 

Telrandiia.  Four  stamens. 

Pentandria.  Five  stamens. 

Hexandria.  Six  stamens. 

Polyandria.  Eight  or  more  stamens. 

Monadelphia.  Stamens  united  into  one 
bundle. 

Class  XXIII.  Polygamia.  Stamens  and  pistils  separate 
in  some  flowers,  united  in  others,  either  on  the  same 
or  distinct  plants. 

Three  Orders  : 

Monoecia.  Flowers  furnished  with  sta- 
mens and  pistil*,  accompanied  with 
flowers  furnished  with  or  without  sta- 
mens, on  the  same  plant. 

Dioecia.  The  different  flowers  like  Jfo- 
noeria , but  on  separate  plants. 

Trioecia.  The  different  flowers  on  three 
separate  plants. 

(This  class  is  supprewed  by  several  Botanists,  and 

the  plants  are  added  to  some  of  the  preceding  classes.) 

Class  XXIV.  Cryptooamia.  Stamens  and  pistils 
either  unknown  or  hidden  within  the  plant. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Five  Orders : Botaay 

Filicct.  Ferns. 

Musci.  Mosses. 

Hepalicte.  Liverworts. 

Alga.  Lichens,  &c. 

Fungi.  Mushrooms,  Ac. 

Appendix.  Palmar , Palms ; now  incorporated  with  some 

of  the  preceding  classes. 

Remarks  on  the  Linnaran  Classes  and  Order*. 

Monandria.  Monogynia  commences  with  an  in- 
teresting Tribe  of  plants  which  compose  the  natural 
order  of  Scitumiuett,  containing  Canna , Zingiber , 

Ginger,  Maranta , Arrow -root,  Curcuma , the  Tur- 
meric, Ac.:  (his  Tribe  has  been  nbly  elucidated  by  Mr. 

Roscoc  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linneran  Society . It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
natural  order  Sciiamineai  was  first  established  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  is  still  retained  ; yet  modem  Botanists,  when 
quoting  the  names  of  authors  who  have  adopted  this 
natural  order,  leave  out  the  name  of  its  founder : the 
only  other  plant  in  this  order  remarkable  is  the  Salt - 
cornia.  The  order  Digynia  does  not  furnish  ony  in- 
teresting plants;  the  geuus  Char  a is  now  removed  to 
the  claw  Cryptogamia. 

Di anuria.  The  order  Monogynia  contains  the  fra- 
grant natural  order  Jasmins,  as  the  Jasmine,  Lilac, 

Olive,  Ac. ; the  genus  Veronica , of  which  several  elegant 
species  are  indigenous  in  England  ; the  fine  genus  Jus- 
ticia , Calceolaria,  many  new  species  of  which  have  been 
lately  introduced  ; Pinguicuta  and  Utricularia , interest- 
ing water-plants,  composing  the  natural  order  Lentibu- 
lari®  of  Bichard  ; then  follow  Rosmarinus  and  Salvia , 
the  Rosemary  and  Sage,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Labiatec.  Here  we  find  the  Liniman  system  at 
fault ; the  other  genera  of  the  order  Labials,  as  Thymus, 
Mentha,  Ac.,  are  removed  far  tiffin  the  class  Didynamia. 

The  order  Digynia  furnishes  another  anomaly ; An- 
thoxanthum  odoraium,  the  grass  that  produces  the  fine 
scent  in  new  hay,  stands  here  separated  from  the  other 
Grammes.  The  order  Trigynia  has  the  extensive  genus 
Piper,  affording  the  Pepper,  Betel-nut,  Ac. 

Triandria.  Monogynia  commences  with  the  genus 
Valeriana , several  species  of  which  arc  natives  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  soon  followed  by  a beautiful  group  of 
fine  flowering  pla-ts  of  the  natural  order  I rides,  as 
Crocus , Ins.  Txia,  dVatsonia,  Gladiolus , Mor<ra,  &c. ; 
then  some  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cyperaceat,  allied 
to  Graminee,  as  those  of  the  genus  Schttnus,  Cyprrus , 
which  furnishes  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  Scapus,  Ac. 

The  order  Digynia  contains  the  great  mass  of  the  na- 
tural order  Graminee,  01  Grasses,  among  which  we 
huve  the  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Sugarcane,  Rice,  Maize, 
and  the  Bamboo,  which,  although  a grass,  attains  to 
forty  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  a stern  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  The  order  Trigynia  contains  no 
remarkable  plants. 

Tetrandria.  Monogynia.  This  order  is  remarkable 
for  containing  the  noble  Tribe  of  Proteacti t,  composed 
of  fine  evergreens,  small  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  large 
compound  flowers ; they  constitute  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  vegetation  of  the  South  of  Africa,  New 
South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand  : in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaran  Society  will  be  found 
an  able  Paper  on  this  natural  order  by  Mr.  R.  Brown. 

Tiie  order  Monogynia  also  contains  other  plants  with 
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Bofeay.  composite  flowers,  as  Dip*acu*,  the  Teasel.  Scabiosa, 
&c. ; we  find  here  the  singular  genus  Pothos,  Alchc- 
milla,  ami  Sangnitorba.  Some  species  of  both  genera 
ore  British,  Dorstenia,  yielding  the  Cuutrayerva  root; 
several  genera  with  verticillaic  leaves,  as  A spent l a, , the 
Woodroof;  Hubia , the  Madder ; Galium,  Cor  nut , 
Dogwood  ; Sant altum.  Sandal  Wood,  &c. 

In  the  order  Digynia,  the  most  remarkable  genus  is 
Cuscuta,  the  Dodder,  the  species  of  which  are  parasitic. 

The  order  Tetragynia  contains  7 Us,  the  Holly  ; Po~ 
tamogrfon , the  several  species  of  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  submersed  vegetation  of  our  pools  and  shallow 
rivers.  All  the  described  species  are  natives  of  Eng- 
land ; indeed  this  order  seems  partial  to  the  British  soil, 
for,  of  the  forty-five  species  that  have  been  described, 
thirty  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

Pentandria  is  a very  extensive  class:  throughout 
the  vegetable  system  we  find  the  uumber  five  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  ; as  five  leaves  or  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
five  petals  or  divisions  of  the  corolla,  five  stamens,  five 
cells  in  the  capsule.  In  this  class  we  meet  with  many 
natural  groups  constituting  complete  orders  in  the  na- 
turn  I system. 

Monogynia  commences  with  Mirabtlit.  Marvel  of 
Peru ; then  follow  the  genus  Plumbago,  ami  the  large 
natural  order  Boraginea,  many  of  which  are  well-known 
natives  af  England,  as  Lithotpermum,  the  G rum  well ; 
Anchuta,  the  Bugloas;  Symphytum , the  Comfrey ; 
Putmonaria.  Lungwort;  Borago.  Borage;  Echium, 
&c.  These  ure  followed  by  the  beautiful  Primufacctt, 
many  of  which  are  Alpine.  The  genera  Primula , Arrtia , 
Androtacc,  Soldaticlla,  Cyclamen , Dadecatheon , Lyti- 
vuichia , Anagallis,  Ac.,  are  favourites  with  cultivators: 
then  we  find  some  genera  of  the  order  Gentian*,  as 
VtUarna,  Chironia , Erythraa , Ac.  To  these  succeed 
the  well-marked  order  of  Solaneas,  ( Lurtdu  of  LinnEeus,) 
all  more  or  less  poisonous,  as  Perbascum,  Mullein; 
Datura,  Stramonium;  Hyoscyamut,  the  Henbane; 
Nicotiana,  Tobacco ; Atropa , the  Belladonna  ; Man- 
drag  <>ra,  the  Mandrake:  part  of  the  nutural  order  Con- 
volvulacctr.  as  Convolvuli/?,  I pom  tea , &c. : the  elegant 
climbing  Co6<ea,  the  order  Epacridcm,  shrubs  with  rigid 
leaves,  natives  of  New  South  Wales:  the  genus  Azalea, 
composed  of  fine  flowering  North-American  shrub*, 
Pima,  the  Periwinkle ; Nerium,  Oleander ; Tectona, 
East- Indian  Teak  Wood : tile  natural  order  Campanu- 
lacete , containing  Campanella . Goodenia , &c. ; Cin- 
chona, Peruvian  Burk  ; Portlandia , Coffka , Coffee 
tree  : the  natural  order  Caprifolite,  as  Lonicera,  Honey- 
suckle, &c. ; Cidrela,  the  Cedar  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  ; 
Mangfera , Mango;  Ribci,  the  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry, Hedrra,  Ivy;  Pith,  V ine;  Viola , the  Violet; 
Impatient,  the  Balsam ; the  noble  Mutacea,  whose 
magnificent  foliage  adds  so  materially  to  the  heuuty  of 
tropical  vegetation,  comprising  Htliconia, , Strehlzia , 
and  Musa,  producing  the  Plantain  and  Banana : the 
interesting  natural  order  Asclepiadetc,  with  the  corolla 
always  contorted  before  it  expands,  containing  the  ge- 
nera Asclcpias , Cynanchum , the  succulent  Staptlii r, 
Gomphovarpus , Ac. 

In  the  order  Digynia  are  some  genera  of  the 
natural  order  Gentian* , as  Gcntiana  and  Sipcrtia ; 
these  are  followed  by  part  of  the  Convolvulacc* , as 
Evolvulus,  Dichondra,  &c. : then  the  natural  order 
Chcnopvde*,  Che  nopodium,  A triplex,  Blilum,  Ac.  ; 
Beta,  the  Beetroot  and  Mangclwurzcl ; but  the  order 
Digynia  is  most  remarkable  as  containing  the  natural 


order  XTmbellifer*,  constituting  a large  portion  of  the  B«taay. 
vegetation  of  the  Northern  hemisphere ; they  have 
generally  large  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  the  plants 
are  herbaceous,  with  hollow,  furrowed  stems;  many  are 
deadly  poisons,  a*  Cicuta,  the  Hemlock;  others  whole- 
some articles  of  food,  Daucut , the  Carrot ; Pastinaca , 
the  Parsnep  ; the  seeds  of  many  are  aromatic,  as  the 
Caraway  and  Anise  seeds;  other*  produce  medicinal 
gums,  as  Assafmtidu,  Opoponax,  nod  Gum  Ammoniac. 

The  order  Trigynia  contains  Rhus,  one  species  of 
which  produces  the  Sumach,  Viburnum,  the  Guelder 
Rose,  Sambucus,  Eider,  Tamarix  A hint,  Portula- 
caria , Ac. 

The  order  Tetragynia  has  only  one  genus,  Parnassia . 

P.  pal ust rit  is  an  elegant  British  species. 

The  most  remarkable  genera  in  the  order  Pentandria 
are  Slaticr,  the  Thrift ; Linum,  producing  the  useful 
Flux  and  Linseed  ; Drosera , the  Sundew  ; Cratsula,  a 
large  genus,  with  succulent  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers. 

The  other  order*,  Drcagynia  and  Polygynia,  contain 
no  very  remarkable  plant*. 

Ilex  anuria.  Monogynia  commence*  with  the  na- 
tural order  Rtomcluuea \ as  Bromrlia,  tlie  Piue  Apple, 

Pi/eair itia , Ac.  Tradescantia  ; but  the  boast  of  this 
order  is  the  fine  collection  of  beautiful  flowering  bul- 
bous plant*  which  it  contains;  among  these  arc  the 
genera  Uamanlhut  and  Masxvnia , from  the  South  of 
Africa;  Galanthus , the  Snowdrop;  Narcissus,  the 
Dalfodil  and  Jonquil ; Pancratium , Crinum,  Agapan- 
thus,  Amaryllis ; Allium , the  Union  and  Garlic;  Li  limn , 
the  Lily  ; Tali  pa,  the  Tulip  ; Hy  posts,  Oruithogafum , 

Scilla,  the  Squill,  Ac.  This  order  also  contain*  Anlht- 
ricum,  Narthecium , Asparagus,  Draceena , Dragon 
tree;  Concullana , Lily  of  the  Valley;  Polyanthes, 
the  frapant  Tuberose  ; Phormium,  New  Zealand  Flax  ; 
Lackenalia,  Alelris,  Yucca,  so  ornamental  to  the  shores 
of  the  Carolina*;  Aloe,  Agave,  the  American  Aloe  of 
the  gardens;  Altlrtemeria,  Ilcmrrocalli*,  Acorns , Co- 
rypha,  Calamus,  J uncut,  the  Kush  ; Berberis,  the 
Barberry;  CUome,  Ac. 

The  order  Digynia  contain*  but  three  genera,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  Oryza,  the  Rice,  which  is, 

|>erhap*.  more  abundantly  cultivated  than  Wheat. 

Trigynia  has  the  extensive  genus  Rum  ex,  Sorrel, 
Colehieum,  Sabal  uud  Chamterops,  both  Palms  ; Ifexa- 
gynia  has  three  genera  of  no  note;  and  Polygynia 
only  Alisma,  a genua  of  water  plants. 

Heptandria  i*  a very  small  class.  The  order  Mono- 
gynia contains  Tricntalis  ; its  single  specie*  is  a native 
of  England,  Maculus,  the  Horse  Chestnut.  Dygxnia 
has  but  one  genus,  Tctragyiua  two,  and  lieptagynia 
three. 

Octandma.  Monogynia  contains  Trop*olum , the 
Nasturtium  ; the  natural  order  Onagrariat,  as  CE  not  her  a , 
the  Evening  Primrose,  EpUobium , and  the  elegant 
Fuschia  ; Combretum  ; the  fine  flowering  Ensl-Indian 
genus  Roxburghia , Acer,  the  Maple  and  Sycamore; 

Horonia  and  Correa,  elegant  shrubs  of  New  Hoi  laud  ; 
Otycoccus,  the  Cranberry ; the  large  and  lovely  genus 
Erica,  the  Heath ; the  natural  order  Thymeltet,  con- 
taining Daphne , Gnidia,  Ac. 

Digynia  contains  four  genera,  neither  of  which  is 
remarkable:  in  Trigynia  if  found  Polygonum,  the  Pcrti- 
cariii , Ac.  Paullinia , Sapindu*,  Ac.;  Tetragynia  has 
seven  genera,  among  which  are  Pans,  a British  plant 
with  only  four  leaves,  four  calyx  leaves,  four  petals,  and 
a four-celled  capsule,  Adoxa,  Llahnr,  &c. 
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Botany.  Enneandria  is  a small  class.  The  order  Monogynia 
is  remarkable  as  containing  the  fine  genus  Lauras , two 
species  of  which  produce  the  Cinnamon  and  Camphor; 
Anacardium,  the  Cashew -nut.  Trigynia  contains 
Rheum,  the  Rhubarb ; and  Hexagynia,  liulomun , the 
flowering  Rush, 

Decan  dr  1 a.  The  order  Jfonogynta  commences  with 
n part  of  the  large  natural  order  I^guminoaet,  plants 
with  pea-formed  flowers,  and  the  seed-vessel  a pod. 
Liniueus.  with  very  slight  violence  to  his  system,  might 
have  retained  the  whole  of  the  LrgHmino*<e  in  this  class 
and  order  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not,  for 
certainly  the  separation  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  defects  of  his  system.  It  is  found  that  of 
the  plants  with  pea-flowers,  the  seed-vessel  a pod,  and 
ten  stamens,  in  some  genera  the  stamens  are  free,  in 
others  they  arc  united  into  two  parcels.  Strictly  adhering 
to  the  rules  of  his  system,  he  placed  the  former  in  this 
class  and  order,  ami  the  latter  in  the  class  Diadelphia ; 
those  here  retained  arc  elegant  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
among  which  are  the  genera  Sophora,  Virgilia,  Poda - 
lyria,  PuUenea , Rauhinia , the  extensive  genus  Cassia, 
Crrsalpina,  producing  valuable  dyewoods ; Htrma- 
taxylon , the  Logwood  ; Tolnifera,  the  Ralsam  of  Tolu, 
Ac.  To  these  succeed  Jussieu's  natural  order  Ruiacem , 
containing  Guaiacum,  the  Lignum  V its;  Xygophyttum, 
Fagoma , Ruta,  the  Rue,  Ac. ; Crowcct,  Quanta,  so  well 
known  for  its  bitter  qualities;  Litnonia,  Feronia.  Garrt- 
vrra  ; then  follow  some  genera  of  the  natural  order  Me- 
liacea:,  as  Trrrnanthu *,  Trichilia,  Swir tenia,  the  Maho- 
gany, Melia , &c, ; the  interesting  Diontra,  Jussieua, 
Dais,  CeratophyUum , the  beautiful  and  extensive  genus 
Metastoma , Meriana;  then  some  genera  of  the  fine 
North- American  Rhodoraceie,  ns  Kalmia,  Ledum , Rho- 
dora , Rhododendron,  and  some  of  the  elegant  Erieace/e , 
as  Vaccinium.  the  Cranberry;  Ccratostema.  Andromeda, 
Arbutus,  Strawberry  tree,  Ac  ; Erica,  the  type  of  the 
order,  being  unfortunately  left  in  the  class  Octandria , 
having  only  eight  stamens. 

Digynia  is  a small  order,  but  contains  several  remark- 
able genera,  among  which  are  Hydrangea,  Ckrym*pL— 
nium,  Saxijraga , an  extensive  alpine  genus,  and  some 
of  the  natural  order  Caryophyl'tee,  ns  Gypsophila , *Sa- 
ponarta,  and  Dianthus. 

The  order  Trigynia  contains  another  portion  of  the 
Caryophytlea r,  as  Cucubalus,  Silene,  Stetlaria,  the 
Chickwecd,  Ac.,  Aren  aria,  Chtrleria,  Ac.;  the  natural 
order  Malpighiacrec  follows;  the  genera  are  Malpighia , 
Ran  infer ia  Htnta,  Triopteris,  Tetrapteris, , and  Ery- 
throryion. 

Tctragyiria  has  only  one  genus,  Micrope  talon. 

Pentagynia  commences  with  some  genera  of  the 
natural  order  Ter ebin face te,  as  Avtrrhoa , Tapira,  Spon- 
dias,  Poupartia , Robcrgia,  and  Cnestris;  then  follow 
some  of  the  Crassulacett,  as  Cotyledon,  Sedum , (he 
Slonccrop,  and  Prnthorum ; the  elegant  and  extensive 
genus  Oxalis ; another  portion  of  the  ('aryophyllet r, 
Agrostemma,  Lychnis , Cerastium , and  Spergvla. 

Dnagynia  contains  two  genera,  Xeurada  and  Phy- 
toiaca. 

In  all  the  preceding  classes  the  number  of  stamen*  is 
definite,  but  in  the  next  class,  Dodrcandria,  although 
the  uame  denotes  twelve  stumens,  they  vary  from  eleven 
to  nineteen  ; it  is  a small  class. 

In  the  order  Monogynia  arc  the  genera  Asarum , 
Rocconia,  Dodectta,  Evodia.  Bavin,  Rhizophora,  lint- 
giera;  several  genera  of  the  MelnxU  metr,  as  13  taken , 


V aide  si  a , and  Axin/ta,  Decumaria , Cm  tier  a,  Trium • Botany. 
fetta ; ihceicgaiil  North- American  liud  ntitn,  Portutaca,  ^ 
Talmuni ; several  of  the  natural  order  Saticarue,  us 
Crtrura,  Pern  phis . and  Lythrum . 

Dig y nia  contains  only  two  genera,  Heliocarpus  and 
Agrimania. 

Trigynia,  Rtaeda.  Mignionette,  Ariuolia,  the  very 
extensive  genus  Euphorbia  ami  Visnea. 

Triragynia  has  only  one  genus,  CnUigontrm  ; 

Pentagynia,  Glinus,  lirundia,  lilacktccllia . and 
Gastonia ; and 

Dodecasynia.  Sempervivum,  the  IJouseleek. 

Icosanokia  is  a most  important  class.  Here,  as  in 
Dodecandria , the  number  of  stamens  arc  not  defined  ; 
they  vary  from  about  twenty  to  a hundred  or  more.  It 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing classes  by  observing  that  the  calyx  consist*  of 
one  concave  leaf;  that  the  petals  are  fixed  by  claw*  to 
the  inside  of  the  calyx ; and  that  the  stamens  stand  either 
upon  the  jietals  or  the  calyx, but  not  upon  the  receptacle: 
the  whole  class  abounds  in  fine  flowers  and  wholesome 
fruits. 

The  ordcT  Monogynia  commences  with  the  large 
Liniuean  genus  Cactus,  several  species  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  flowers,  of  which  the  night- 
blowing  Cereua  is  a well-known  example.  The  elegant 
natural  order  of  Myrtacea  follows : the  principal  genera 
are  Phitadetphius,  Leptospennum,  Metrodderoa,  Mela- 
leuca, Psidium , Eugenia , Caryophyllvt,  the  Clove  tree, 

Myrtus,  the  Myrtle,  Calyptranthea,  Eucalyptus,  a 
genus  of  fine  trees,  natives  of  New  South  Wale*,  Ac. : 
the  other  genera  of  this  order  chiefly  belong  to  the  fine 
natural  order  Rosacea,  which,  wilh  the  Pomacetc,  as 
rich  in  fruits  as  the  Rosaceee  in  flowers,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  class  Icosandrin.  Amygdala*,  the  Peach  and  Al- 
mond, Prunus,  the  Plum,  aud  Ceraaua , the  Cherry,  are 
now  separated  into  a distinct  order  called  Amygdatvtc; 
and  Chrytobalanui,  Cocoa  Plum  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
the  type  of  a new  order  culled  Chryaobalanett. 

Digynia  has  only  three  genera,  IFaldsttnia , Craleegut, 

White  Thorn,  and  Sorbus. 

Tngynia  has  but  one  genus,  Sesuvium. 

Pentagynia  contain*  Mespi/us,  the  Medlar;  Pyrus, 

Apple,  Pear,  aud  Siberian  Crab  ; Cydonia,  the  Quince  ; 

Aroma , the  large  South-.Alrican  genus  Metemhryanfhc- 
mvm.  Tetragonia,  Aixaon,  and  Sjnr/ra,  Meadow  Sweet. 

Pofygynia  commences  with  the  universally  admired 
genus  Rosa,  the  Rose;  which  is  followed  by  Rubin,  the 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Ac.;  Datibarda,  a North- A me* 
rican  genus  allied  to  Rubua  ; Vratjraria,  the  Strawberry 
and  Hautboy;  Potent  Ufa , Tormentilfa , Gram  nml  Drya*, 
all  elegant  herbaceous  plants ; Calyianthua,  the  All- 
spice. 

The  class  Polyanoria  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  Icotsandrin  by  observing  that  the  stamens  are  fixed 
to  the  receptacle;  if,  when  die  petals  and  calyx  leaves 
ire  palled  off  from  n flower  containing  more  than 
twenty  free  stamens,  they  remain  fixed  to  the  receptacle, 
it  may  lie  safely  referred  to  this  class. 

In  the  order  Monogynia  are  several  important  ge- 
nera, as  Capjiaria , the  Caper  Plant  ; those  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Papatrrace# , all  of  which  contain  die 
narcotic  principle  culled  morphia.  The  mo*t  remarkable 
are  Papacet , the  Poppy  ; Glaucium,  Horned  Poppy ; 
Chfitdomtrm,  the  Celandine ; Sangvinaria,  &c*;  Sarra- 
cenia,  the  American  Pilcher  Plant;  A ymphtta.  the 
Water  Lilv ; the  natural  order  Tiliacete,  including  Titia, 
e 2 
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Botany,  the  Lime  tree ; Sloanea,  Grewia , n large  genus ; Cor- 
chorus,  Lettsvmia,  Ac. ; the  natural  order  Guttiferee, 
continuing  Clusia , Stahixmilis,  the  Gamboge  I*>ant; 
Mammta,  llie  Grateful  Mamma*  Apple,  &c. ; Thra , the 
Tea  Plant : Camellia,  Citrus,  the  Orange  and  Lemon  ; 
Cirtrux,  HeUanihemum,  Ac. 

Di$ :ynia  is  a small  order, and  contains  no  remarkable 
genus  except  Pavnia , the  Peony. 

In  Tngynia  are  Delphinium , the  Larkspur,  ami  Aco- 
nitum,  the  Monkshood. 

Tctragynia  contains  Winter  a,  with  a bark  contain- 
ing an  aromatic  principle  similur  to  Cinnamon,  and 
Caryocar , the  Butter-nut. 

In  Pcntngynia  are  Aquilegia , the  Columbine,  iVi- 
geUa,  ami  Reaumuria. 

The  genera  that  compose  the  order  Polygynies  furnish 
some  fine  (lowering  plants,  as  Nelumbo , the  splendid 
ornament  of  the  rivers  of  the  East ; the  noble  natural 
order  MagnoHacea, containing  Magnolia , Liriodmdron , 
the  Tulip  Tree  ; DiUcnia , Illicium  ; the  natural  order 
Annonaceee,  Annona,  the  Custard  Apple.  Uvaria, 
Gautlcria , Ac. ; the  elegant  alpine  genus  Anemone , 
Atragenr , the  large  genus  of  climbers.  Clematis , Tha- 
lu'lrutn , Adonis,  Ranunculus , Trollius,  Hrlleborus , 
Call  ha,  Ac. 

The  class  Didynamia  contains  those  plants  whose 
flowers  are  furnished  with  four  stamens,  at  ranged  in 
pairs,  one  pair  being  always  shorter  than  the  other ; 
they  cannot  be  mistuken  for  those  of  the  clavt  Tetrandria , 
whose  flowers  have  also  four  stamens,  us  in  that  class 
the  stamens  are  not  in  pairs,  and  are  alw  ays  of  a uniform 
length. 

The  orders  in  this  and  the  following  classes  ore  not 
formed,  as  in  the  preceding  classes,  from  the  number  of 
the  styles,  as  in  this  and  several  others  of  the  following 
classes  the  flowers  have  hut  one. 

Didynamia  is  divided  into  two  order*,  viz.  Gymno- 
sprrmia,  containing  those  plants  that  are  not  furnished 
with  a proper  seed-vessel,  but  have  the  seeds  lying  un- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  the  persisting  calyx,  the  number 
of  seeds  being  usually  four;  the  order  Angiospermia 
contains  these  plants  of  the  class  whose  seeds  are  con* 
tained  in  a proper  seed- vessel. 

The  order  Gymno*prrmia  is.  to  a certain  extent,  a na- 
tural group,  and  contains  most  of  the  genera  that  Ibrni  the 
order  Labiates  of  the  natural  system  ; the  plants  of  this 
order  are  remarkable  for  the  aromatic*,  volatile  oil,  and  a 
tonic  bitter  principle  which  they  yield,  on  which  account 
several  of  them  are  valuable  in  medicine,  some  useful 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  others  for  the  production  of 
essential  aromatic  perfumes : they  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  Northern  hemisphere.  The  most  conspicuous  genera 
are  Lavendula , Lavender;  Mentha , Mint;  Glerhoma, 
Ground  Ivy;  Marrubium , Horehound ; litdeoma, 
Penny-royal ; Thymus , Thyme,  Sic.  This  order  should 
have  contained  the  whole  of  the  Labiates;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  strictness  with  which  Linnaeus  arranged 
according  to  his  system,  obliged  him  to  place  several 
genera  of  the  Labiates  in  the  class  Diundria , os  Salvia , 
the  Sage,  which  has  only  two  stamens. 

Angiospermia  is  a large  order:  in  it  we  find  Aloysia, 
generally  cultivated  on  account  of  its  tragrant  lemon- 
scented  leaves;  Gerardia,  Chelone,  Penstemon,  Glori- 
nia.  Unarm.  Antirrhinum,  the  Snapdragon;  Schro- 
phularia.  Digitalis,  the  Foxglove ; Uignonia,  the 
Trumpet  Flower;  Crescentia , the  Calabash  tree; 
Broicalha . the  elegant  Linneea,  Mimulus,  Maurandia, 


Vilex,  a geurw  of  fine  Indian  trees;  Acanthus,  Meli-  Botany. 
ant  hut,  the  Honey-flower,  Ac. 

The  next  class,  'IYtk  idy.nasiia,  is  the  most  natural 
of  all  the  Linnteati  classes,  it  being  identical  with  the 
natural  order  Cruciferte . whose  essential  character  is 
“ plants  with  hypogynous  tetradynainous  stamens.” 

All  the  plants  of  this  class  have  the  flowers  furnished 
with  six  stamen*,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
other  four,  and  therefore  cannot  he  confounded  with  the 
plants  in  the  class  Hrxandria,  which  hare  also  six  sta- 
mens, but  oil  of  a uniform  length  ; another  distinguish- 
ing character  of  Tctradynamia  is,  that  all  the  flowers 
have  lour  petals,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Hexandruus 
plants. 

The  plants  of  this  class  arc  for  the  most  part  herba- 
ceous, and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Northern  hemisphere; 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  species  described,  about 
seven  hundred  arc  found  iu  the  Northern  temperate  and 
frigid  zones,  about  thirty  only  belong  to  the  tropics, 
ami  those  in  mountainous  situations,  us  they  cannot 
exist  in  a very  elevated  temperature ; they  abound  in  an 
acrid  principle,  which  is  much  mitigated  by  cultivation. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  depending  on 
the  form  of  the  seed-vessel  : riY  Sihculoxa.  the  pod 
being  short,  broad,  ami  usually  flat  and  round ; aud 
Sihquosa , the  pod  being  long  and  narrow. 

The  order  SUUutosa  contains  the  genera  Cakite, 

Crumbs,  the  Sea  Kale  and  Colewort ; Isatis , Dyers* 

Woad  ; Thlaspi,  Shepherd’s  Purse ; Iberis,  Candy 
Tull ; Lrpidnnn,  Pepperwort ; Linaria,  Honesty,  Ac. 

The  order  Siliquota  produces  some  valuable  esculent 
vegetables,  as  lirasnica,  the  Turnip,  and  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage,  Jlaphanus,  the  Radish,  &e. ; aim)  Cheiran - 
thus,  the  Wallflower ; Malifuola,  the  Stock ; Xaxlur- 
tium,  the  Water-cress,  Ac. 

The  class  Monadelpiiia  consists  of  those  plants  that 
have  the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  a tube 
through  which  the  style  passes. 

This  class  is  formed  into  nine  orders,  depending  on 
the  number  of  stamens;  thus  those  with  two  stamens 
arc  in  the  order  Diatidria,  three  stamens  the  order  7W- 
andria,  &c. : the  cluss  contains  some  very  natural 
groups. 

In  the  order  Diandria  are  two  genera,  Stylidium  aud 
Forstera,  composing  the  natural  order  Sty  tide  ee. 

Triandria  contains  Tamar indus , the  Tamarind  tree, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  L>  guminoxte. 

Iu  the  order  Pcntandria  we  find  the  extensive  and 
elegant  genus  Lobelia , (placed  by  some  Botanists  in 
the  class  Pcntandria,)  Hermannia,  Melhania , with 
wood  resembling  ebony ; the  large  and  beautiful  genus 
Passijlora , the  Passion  Flower ; Erodium,  Crane’s  Bill ; 
that  immense  South  African  genus  Pelargonium,  which 
furnishes  the  plants  so  much  cultivated  called  Geraniums : 
in  the  flowers  of  this  genus  we  find  ten  stamens,  from 
three  to  six  of  which  arc  without  anthers;  as  this  num- 
ber is  uncertain,  some  place  the  genus  in  the  order  Hep- 
tandria. 

The  order  Octandria  contains  the  genera  Pistia  aud 
A itonia. 

Decandria,  the  genus  Geranium. 

Endecandria , the  genus  Ilrownca. 

Dodecandria,  the  South-Alncan  genus  Monsonia , 
Hdicteres,  the  Screw  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Slerculea , 
Domlteyu , Ac. 

Polyanelna  is  an  important  order.  We  here  find 
Adansonia,  the  Baobab  tree,  considered  to  be  the  largest 
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Botany.  tree  known,  the  diameter  being  sometimes  thirty  feet; 

— / Bombax,  the  Silk-cotton  tree  of  the  East  Indies ; but 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  order  is  the  large 
natural  order  Malcacree,  consisting  of  Sida,  a large  and 
beautiful  genus;  Althtra,' I’he  Marsh  Mallow  and  Holly- 
hock ; Malta,  the  Mallow ; Mai  ope,  Lavatera,  Gotsi- 
pit/m,  the  Cotton  tree;  Hibiscus,  Ac. 

The  class  Diadei.piiia  includes  those  plants  that  have 
the  stamens  united  into  two  sets  of  cylindrical  filaments  ; 
and,  although  the  class  is  in  a great  degree  natural,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  faulty  in  the  whole  system,  as  it 
separates  a very  large  group,  comprising  the  order  Legu- 
minous of  the  natural  system,  into  distant  parts  of  the 
(Arrangement,  one  part  being  in  this  class,  and  part  in 
the  class  Decandria.  Many  of  the  plants  placed  by  Lin- 
nteus  in  this  class  can  scarcely  be  called  Diadelphous, 
an  the  stamens  are  all  united  at  the  base,  with  n slit 
down  part  of  the  tube  scarcely  separating  one  stamen 
from  the  others.  Linnaeus  would  lmve  made  his  system 
a near  approach  to  a natural  arrangement  hod  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  mudern  constructors  of  natural  orders, 
of  including  genera  with  some  part  of  their  character 
anomalous  to  the  given  character  of  the  order. 

The  orders  of  the  class  Diadclphia  are  formed  from 
the  number  of  the  stamens  ; they  are  lour  in  number,  vim. 

Pentandria,  five  stamens  ; Hcxandria,  six  stamens  ; 
Ociandria , eight  stamens ; but  the  great  mass  of  the 
class  is  contained  in  the  order  Decandria,  ten  stamens. 

Pentandria  contains  hut  one  genus,  Pctalostemon. 

Hcxandria  three,  Saraca,  Cory  dal  is , and  Fumaria. 

In  Ociandria  are  Monima,  the  large  and  elegant 
genus  Polygala,  Cnmaspermum,  Ac. 

The  order  Decandria contains  more  than  one  hundred 
genera,  among  which  are  some  that  contribute  largely 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  as  Pkastolus , the 
Kidney  Bean  ; Dipteral , the  fragrant  ToiKpiin  Bean ; 
Spurt ium,  the  Broom;  Vlex,  the  Furze;  Lupinus , the 
Lupin  ; Dotichos,  the  Carnage ; Pi-rum, the  Pea;  Frew, 
the  Vetch  ; Ervum, the  Lentil;  Cytisu «,  the  Laburnum; 
( Hycyrrhiza , the  Licorice;  Indtgofrra , the  valuable 
Indigo;  Trifolium , the  Clover  and  Trefoil ; Medictigo, 
the  Lucerne,  Ac. 

The  class  1\>ltadelphia  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
least  important  of  the  system,  and  has  but  littie  claim  to 
be  considered  natural  ; it  contains  those  plants  that  have 
the  stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bundles. 

The  order*  are  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens: 
they  are  Decandria , Dodccandria , Icotandria,  and  Po- 
lya ndria. 

Decandria  contains  only  Theobroma , the  tree  that 
produces  the  nut  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 

Dodccandria  has  only  two  genera,  Bubroma  and 
A broma. 

In  Icotandria  are  the  beautiful  New  Holland  genera 
Melaleuca,  Calolhamnu*,  and  Beaufortia. 

Polya ndria  contains  .S ymplocos,  Xanthochymus,  the 
extensive  genus  Hypericum , several  species  of  which 
ure  natives  of  England,  the  fructification  affording  good 
examples  of  the  class  and  order,  Ascyrutu,  Ac. 

The  class  Svnoksesia  is  very  large,  and  contains  the 
plants  that  were  arranged  by  preceding  Botanists  under 
the  head  of  compound  flowers.  Syngenesious  plants 
have  n common  calyx  containing  several  florets,  each 
floret  having  stamens  and  pistil  of  its  own,  or  one  of 
these  organs,  or  neither.  From  this  variation  Lmtucus 
formed  six  orders,  c it.  Polysomia  tty  unlit,  the  florets 
containing  both  stamens  and  p stii ; Poly  gam  in  tirperjlua. 


the  florets  of  the  centre  or  disk  of  the  flower  containing  Botany, 
stamens,  whilst  those  of  the  circumference,  or,  as  they  s— "v— 
are  usually  called,  radial  florets,  have  only  a pistil ; 
Polysomia  frustranea,  with  the  florets  of  the  disk  fur- 
nished with  stamens  and  pistil,  and  the  radial  florets 
destitute  of  eil  her ; Polysomia  necestaria,  the  florets  of 
the  disk  possessing  etamens  only,  the  radial  florets  pistils 
only  ; Polygamia  segregata  is  a modification  of  the  first 
order  ; the  florets  sue  furnished  with  both  stamen*  and 
pistil,  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a 
partial  calyx  which  support*  one  or  more  florets,  and 
are  placed  within  a common  calyx  : this  order  contains 
no  British  genus.  Mouvgamia  contains  only  simple 
flowers,  having  their  stamen*  united  by  their  anthers: 
this  order  lias  been  found  to  lie  so  faulty  and  useless,  that 
later  Botanists  have  with  common  consent  distributed 
the  plant*  it  contained  into  other  classes. 

The  word  Polygamia  is  usually  omitted  in  describing 
a syngenesious  plant;  thus  it  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
class  Syngcnrsia,  order  JEyualis,  Ac. 

The  class  Syngenesia  is  a natural  group  of  plants, 
being  the  same  a*  the  order  Compositet-  of  the  natural 
arrangement,  one  ol  the  characters  of  which  is  w synge* 
uesious  stamens ;"  that  i*f  the  stamens  united  into  a tube 
by  the  coherence  of  their  anthers,  which  is  the  identical 
character  on  which  Linnucus  founded  the  class. 

The  florets  of  a syngenesious  plant  are  inserted  into  a 
receptacle,  which  organ  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing 
the  genera,  it  being  in  some  genera  surmounted  by  u 
chalfy  covering;  another  character  is  the  down  with 
which  the  seeds  aie  invested,  of  which  the  well-known 
seeds  of  tlie  Dandelion,  which  float  about  in  the  summer, 
is  a good  example. 

The  must  remarkable  genera  in  the  order  sE\ juulis 
are  Tragopogon,  Scorsonera,  Sonckus,  Lactuca,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  is  the  Garden  Lettuce;  Lconlodon , 
the  Dandelion  ; Hyotrrit , Hicracium ; C ichor  ium,  the 
Succory ; Carthamus.  the  Safflower;  Arctium,  the  Bur- 
dock ; Carduus,  the  Thistle ; Cynara , the  Artichoke ; 
Etrpulorium,  &c. 

In  the  order  Superjtua  aie  Tanacetum , the  Tansy ; 
Arlctmsia,  the  Wormwood ; Gnaphaltum , Everlasting 
Flower : Xeranthcmum,  Elichrysum,  Cottyza,  Erigeron ; 

Tutsilago , the  Colts-foot ; Scnrcio,  the  Groundsel ; 

Aster , a large  genus,  many  species  of  which  ure  culti- 
vated ; Sol  t da  go,  the  Gulden  Hod ; Cineraria , u genus 
of  fine  flowering  plants;  Jnula,  the  Elecampane;  Bell  is, 
the  Daisy ; that  splendid  ornament  of  our  gardens. 

Dahlia;  Tagelts,  the  French  and  African  Marigold; 

Zinnia,  Chrysanthemum  ; Pyn  thrum,  the  Feverfew  ; 
Anlhcmis,  the  Chamomile,  Ac. 

In  the  order  Frustranea  are  Helianthvs,  the  Sun- 
flower and  Jerusalem  Artichoke;  Rudbeckia,  Coreopsis, 

Gorteria,  Gazania  ; Centaurea,  the  Centaury,  Ac. 

The  order  Necestaria  contains  Calendula , the  common 
Marigold;  Othonna , llippia.  Filago,  Micropus,  Ac. 

Theorder  Segregata  contains  Elrphantopus,  Echinops, 
the  Globe  Thistle,  Rolan  Ira,  Gunddia,  Ac. 

The  class  Gvnandkia  contains  those  plant*  whose 
flowers  are  furnished  with  u pillar-shaped  receptacle 
resembling  a style,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  supports  both  the  stamens  and  pistil. 

Since  this  class  was  established  by  Litmouis  several 
genera  which  he  included  in  it  huve  been  removed  to 
the  other  classes. 

The  orders  are  formed  from  the  number  of  .stamens 
in  cacti. 
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Butmy.  D'utndria  contains  the  large  and  interesting  natural 
order  Orchtde.r,  which  has  lately  received  Ciii'iderable 
attention  from  Botanists  and  the  cultivators  of  plum*, 
on  account  of  the  introduction  from  various  |inrts  of  the 
world  of  nil  almost  inconceivable  number  of  species, 
whose  flowers,  in  beauty,  variety,  and  singular  formation, 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  group  of  plants;  several 
^collections  in  this  country  contain  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  species,  and  probably  as  many  more  are  known. 
The  introduction  of  many  new  ones  may  lie  anticipated, 
as  it  ia  found  that  they  will  live  during  a long  voyage 
closely  packed  in  glazed  boxes  from  which  the  external 
air  is  excluded.  They  require  no  watering;  all  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  the  roots  be  packed  closely  in  moss, 
and  the  plants  exposed  to  light.  The  Orchidctt  in  their 
structure  arc  of  importance  to  the  vegetable  physiologist; 
in  no  other  assemblage  of  plants  can  be  found  such 
fine  examples  of  the  developement  of  the  organization 
of  the  tissue,  stomata,  spiral  vessels,  Ac.  Of  those 
found  in  the  warm  climates,  a large  proportion  are  pa- 
rasitic on  the  stems  ami  branches  of  trees;  of  those 
indigenous  to  England,  Cypripcdium  raUroiun , the 
Lady's  Sl’pper;  Ophryt  apifera,  the  Bee  Orchis,  and 
O.  tnuscifera , the  Fly  Orchis,  are  examples. 

Triandria  contains  but  two  genera.  Solatia  and 
Rhopitim. 

Iii  Hcxandria  is  the  large  genus  of  elegant  climbing 
plants  AnUolochia , and  Bragantia  native  of  Cochin- 
china. 

The  class  Momobcia  differs  essentially  from  all  the 
preceding  classes:  here  we  find  some  or  the  flowers 
furnished  with  stamens  only,  and  others  with  pistils 
only,  but  both  on  the  same  plant. 

The  orders  are  formed  from  the  number,  union,  and 
situation  of  the  stamens. 

Monandria  contains  Cynomorium , Ambrotinia , then 
several  genera  of  water  plants,  as  Zotfrra,  the  Sea 
Wrack,  Zannichcltu,  and  Flavin  lit ; Chora  is  now 
removed  to  Cryptogainia,  Ceiatocarpu a,  Artacarput , 
the  Bread  Fruit,  Camarina , a genus  of  fine  trees, 
Elatcrium , &c. 

Dtandria  is  a small  order,  containing  no  remarkable 
genus  except  Ltmna.  the  Duck-weed. 

In  Triandria  are  Typhit,  the  Bullruah,  and  Spar - 
ganum,  now  forming  the  natural  order  Typhacree ; then 
follow  some  genera  of  the  grass  tribe,  Zra,  the  Maize ; 
Triptacum , Coir,  the  seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
silicious  coat,  and  are  called  Job’s  tears  ; several  genera 
of  the  Cyperacetr,  us  Cobrtiia,  Carer,  Selma.  Ac. 

Te.trandria  contains  several  important  genera,  as 
Ainu*,  the  Abler  tree ; L'uxut,  the  Box  tree ; Motum, 
the  Mulberry  and  Fustic;  Aucuba , the  extensive  genus 
Vrlica , the  Nellie,  Ac. 

Pcnlandria  contains  no  remarkable  geuu»  except 
Amarantku*. 

In  Hcxandria  we  find  several  of  the  Palm  tribe,  as 
Cocos,  tile  Cocoa-nut,  Badris,  IClate,  and  Sagas,  the 
Sago  Palm. 

In  the  order  Polyandria  arc  placed  all  those  Monoe- 
cious plants  whose  stamens  are  more  than  seven ; among 
these  we  find  Ceratophyllum , Myriophyllum , and  Sa- 
git l aria,  ail  water  plants;  Begonia,  a genus  of  elegant 
shrubs,  generally  cultivated ; Ailanlhu «,  Polerium.  the 
Burnet.  But  the  prominent  feature  of  the  order  is  the 
group  of  valuable  trees  of  the  natural  order  Amcntactas 
of  Jussieu  : ns  Quercvt,  the  Oak,  of  which  more  thou 
eighty  species  have  been  described  ; Corylutt the  Hazel; 


Fagus,  the  Beech  tree;  Catlauea,  the  Chestnut;  Pet  via.  Botany, 
the  Birch;  Juglant , the  Walnut  tree;  Carpi  nut,  the  v*— 
Hornbeam;  Pta/anu*.  the  Plane  tree;  Saluburia,  the 
Maiden-hair  tree ; and  Liijuidambar.  the  Sweet  Gum 
tree.  The  order  also  contains  Anna,  Caladium , and 
several  genera  of  Palms,  as  Manicaria.  Caryota,  CV- 
roxylon,  the  celebrated  Wax  Palm  described  by  Hum- 
boldt, Iriartcir,  and  Ludocia. 

The  order  Monad  <1  phi  a contains  those  plants  whose 
stamens  are  united.  Here  we  find  more  Palms,  us  f»ro- 
NOflUt,  Arrca,  and  Ntpa  ; the  large  and  important  genus 
Pinus,  the  Pine,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  Fir  tree;  Thuja , 
the  Arbor  Vine;  f vprfttut,  the  Cypress ; Podocarput ; 
several  genera  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbia  rest,  as 
Plukenrtia,  Dahchampia . Acalypha , Croton , lalropha, 

Hicinus,  the  Palma  Christi ; Jlippomane , Ilura,  the 
Sand  Box  tree,  Ac. ; Cytinun,  Tru  otan/hrs , the  Snake 
Gouni ; Motnordira.  Balsam  Apple ; CucurhUn,  the 
Bottle  Gourd ; Cucumit.  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  ; 
liryonia , the  Bryony  ; S icy  os,  the  Choco  Vine,  Ac. 

The  order  Gynandna  contains  only  three  genera, 
Andrachnc,  Spermaxyrum,  and  Hyphydra. 

The  class  Dionci.v  contains  those  plants  whose  flowers 
possess  stamens  only  and  pistils  only  on  separate  plants 
of  the  same  species. 

The  orders  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
class  Mo i me ti a. 

The  order  Monandria  contains  the  noble  genus  Pan- 
da  nut,  the  Screw  Pine,  B rod  mum,  Atcarina,  &c. 

In  Diandna  are  the  curious  Vallimma ; the  extensive 
genus  Salt r,  the  Willow;  Ffaxinut,  the  Ash;  Cera - 
to1  ia,  Ac. 

In  Triandria,  Empe.lntm,  Stilago , Cain  rut , Otyrit, 

W tilde  non  a,  Restia , Calorophits,  Ficus,  (removed  here 
by  some  Botanists  from  the  class  Volygamia.)  &c. 

7'etrtindria  contains  llraussonclia , 01  media,  An!  ho- 
tperinutn,  Stilbe.  Monti  via,  Pi  scum,  the  Mistletoe; 

Bntcea , Hippophtt,  the  Sea  Buckthorn ; Myrica,  the 
Candlcberry  Myrtle,  Ac. 

Pentandria , Pistactu , the  Turpentine  and  Ma&lick 
tree  ; Zanthoiylum , Sccurinega,  the  Otaheite  Myrtle  ; 
Spinacta,  the  Spinage;  Cannabis,  the  Hemp;  Hu- 
mu  las,  the  Hop  Piant ; Ceratonia,  the  Curob  tree,  Ac. 

In  Hcxandria  are  Tam  us,  the  Black  Bryony  ; Smifar , 
the  Sarsaparilla  root : llajauia.  Dtotcorra,  the  Vain ; 

(several  Palms,  as  Phanir,  the  Date  Palm ; Elam,  Cha- 
tntrdorea.  Borattut,  Hyphaue,  Ac. 

Octandria  is  a small  order,  but  remarkable  as  con- 
taining Popular , the  Poplar ; Dtospyros,  the  Ebony  ; 

Hhodiola,  the  Hose  root,  Ac. 

Euneandtia  contains  only  three  genera.  Mercuriality 
the  Mercury;  l{ydrocbari»,\UeFrog  bit;  and  Hrrmctia . 

In  Dccandria  are  Carira . the  Papaw  tree;  Gymno- 
eladut.  the  Bouduc;  Kiggclaria , Si' hi  nut,  the  Peruvian 
Ma 'lick  tree  ; and  Coriaiia. 

In  Dodtcaudria, Stratiotm, the  Water  Soldier ; Hyn- 
nanchr,  Em  h a,  DtUttca,  and  Mtnitpcrmum. 

In  leouindria,  Flacourlia,  Grlumum,  Holt  Era,  Hrdy- 
carya , Cilrosma,  and  Patna*. 

1 n Polyandna,  Trcwia , Embryoplcri*.  Clijrorlia, 

Cycat  and  Zamia,  remarkable  plants,  allied  to  the 
Palms,  Ac. 

Monadelphia  contains  Latania , a genus  of  Palms  ; 
several  of  the  natural  order  Coni/ertt,  as  Araucaritv, 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  probably  the  loftiest  of  trees, 
l»eing  at  times  two  hundred  feet  in  height ; Jnmpcrinu *, 
the  Juniper  and  Pencil  Cedar;  TaJtus,  the  Yc.v; 
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Botany.  Ephedra,  CUtamprlas,  Trichoa , Dry  a ml  ra,  Lou* 

reira,  Myri*(i*a.  the  Nulme^  tree,  H<>r*feldia,  the 
remarkable  Xrpcti the*,  Ceylon  Pilcher  Plant,  Ruscus, 
Butcher's  Broom,  Xanlhe,  &c. 

The  remaining  order,  ( iynandria , contains  ouly 
Cluytia. 

Tlie  class  Poi.voamia,  as  established  by  Linnvus, 
Included  those  plants  some  of  whose  Bowers  have 
stamens  and  pistils  and  others  stamens  only  or  pistils 
only,  either  on  the  same  plant,  or  distinct  plants  of  the 
same  species;  but.  in  the  classification  of  plants  by 
several  eminent  Botanists  since  the  time  of  Linnteus,  the 
class  has  been  abolished,  and  the  genera  which  it  con- 
tnined  distributed  among  the  other  classes,  chiefly  in 
Afonorcia  and  Dioecia  { thus  we  sometimes  meet  with 
the  followingin  the  description  of  the  essential  character 
of  a genus  in  those  classes,  hermaphrodite  flower,  that 
is,  the  flower  containing  stamens  and  pistils,  and  male 
flower  or  female  flower. 

In  the  order  Monorcia,  containing  those  plants  some 
of  whose  flowers  are  furnished  with  both  stamens  und 
pistils,  and  others  with  stamens  only  or  pistils  only,  on 
the  same  plant,  are  the  genera  Muta,  Feratrvm , An- 
dropogon , Chlorii.  Hoicust  f'rtlanlta,  Parittaria , Atri- 
plrx,  ’Rkagodia,  Feronia , Clutia,  Acer , Celtis , Inga, 
Mimosa,  Acacia.  Rhapis,  &c. 

In  the  order  Dioecia , containing  those  plants  some 
of  whose  flowers  are  furnished  with  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  others  with  stamens  only  or  pistils  only,  on 
distinct  plants,  are  the  genera  Fratinus,  GtediLtchia , 
Brasimum,  Diospyro *,  JIanultonia,  LaurophyUus,  Arc- 
topvs , Pan  ar,  Ceratonia,  Ft  cm,  Chameerop &c. 

At  the  end  of  these  twenty-four  classes  Linnaeus 
arranged  the  family  of  Palms  in  an  appendix,  and  in 
this  respect  left  his  arrangement  somewhat  more  natural 
than  his  successors,  who  have  universally  distributed  the 
whole  family  among  the  preceding  classes. 

The  last  class,  Cryptooamia,  consisting  of  flowerless 
plants  in  which  the  organs  of  fructification  are,  from 
their  smallness,  or  from  their  situation,  entirely  con- 
cealed or  imperfectly  visible,  is  as  natural  as  could  be 
desired ; and  the  arrangement  of  Linnams  has  been 
scarcely  altered  in  any  natural  system  of  modern  Bo- 
tanists, they  having  only  subdivided  In*  four  orders, 
viz.  Filicct , Mtisci,  Algtr,  ami  Fungi , and  added  i lie 
genus  Chara,  which  he  had  placed  iu  the  class  Mo- 
n andria. 

Linnteus,  and  the  supporters  of  his  system,  having 
incontrovertibly  established  the  doctrine  of  reproduction 
by  distinct  sexual  organs  in  the  plants  of  the  preceding 
classes,  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  class  Cryplogamia,  Great  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  much  has  been  written,  to  prove  which  were 
the  male,  and  which  the  female  organs  in  the  different 
orders,  although  not  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  stamens  or  pistil*.  The  justly  celebrated  Hcdwig’s 
theory  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Mosses  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  true  one,  and  has  been 
adopted  eveu  by  Botanists  who  do  not  consider  that  the 
sexual  organs  of  Ferns  have  been  discovered,  and  who 
even  doubt  their  existence  ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
organs  should  be  lost  in  the  Ferns,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  nearly  allied  in  organization  to  Phenogamous 
plant.*,  and  reappear  in  the  Mosses. 

The  advantage  of  considering  all  the  objects  of  Na- 
ture in  two  grand  divisions  only,  namely,  organic  and 
inorganic,  cannot  too  strongly  be  recommended  to  the 


Botanist.  In  comparing  the  physiology  of  animals  and  Botany, 
plants,  he  will  meet  with  inure  analogies  than  he  could 
expect,  and  which  will  very  much  contribute  to  guide 
him  into  the  true  path  of  discovery.  Now  no  ana- 
logy can  be  more  lieauiifuUy  striking  and  correct  than 
the  similarity  of  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  animals 
and  vegetables  ; but  those  who  have  studied  the  physio- 
logy  of  the  lower  tribe  of  invertehrated  animals  are  well 
aware  that  thr  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  becomes,  in 
descending  in  flic  series,  at  fir>t  confused,  (u  confusion 
(hut  commences  in  (he  Insreta;,  ns  is  well  known  to  En- 
tomologists, who  have  studied  the  reproduction  of  the 
Aphides ,)  ami  at  length  is  lost  altogether,  in  the  Ani - 
malcu/a  infusoria,  and  probably  sooner:  there  is  no 
trace  of  sexual  organs,  and  (heir  increase  takes  place 
from  continued  division  of  the  individuals. 

It  may  lie  urged  that,  although  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that,  compared  with  the  very  lowest  animals, 
the  plants  lowest  in  the  scale  of  organization  would  be 
found  to  be  destitute  of  these  organs,  yet  that  we  might 
expect  to  find  tliein  in  plants  so  high  in  the  series  as 
Ferns  and  Mosses;  but  is  it  not  more  philosophical  to 
suppose,  on  a consideration  of  the  superior  order  of  the 
organization  of  animals  in  general  compared  with  that 
of  plants  iu  general,  that  any  function  would  cease 
earlier  in  the  series  of  vegetables  than  animals  i 

Considering,  then,  the  plants  of  the  class  Cryptngamia 
as  destitute  of  sexual  organs,  the  Linmean  system  and 
the  natural  system  is  the  same,  and  the  classification  of 
the  plunts  it  contains  will  be  treated  of  under  live  latter 
head. 

On  reviewing  the  observations  on  the  first  twenty- 
three  classes,  it  will  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
server that  it  is  more  natural  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  any  system  professedly  artificial ; and  if 
Linitant*  hud  not  been  so  strict  to  the  character  of  his 
classes  and  orders,  and,  instead  of  forcing  Nature  to  his 
system,  had  modified  his  system  so  as  to  have  agreed 
more  with  Nature,  it  would  have  been  very  nearly  «s 
natural  as  could  have  been  wished.  In  the  most  perfect 
of  the  natural  arrangements  thut  has  hitherto  been 
adopted,  many  of  the  orders  contain  anomalous  genera 
that  do  not  agree  with  all  the  characters  of  the  order  : 
thus  one  of  the  essential  characters  in  the  formation  of 
an  order  is  the  number  of  cells  in  the  ovarium.  We  find 
in  many  of  the  orders  the  character,  ovarium  many-celled  ; 
then  we  are  told  of  some  genera  belonging  to  those  orders 
with  the  ovarium  only  one-cel  led.  If  LinniLMis  had  taken 
the  same  liberty  with  his  system,  it  would  not  have  heen 
so  deserving  of  the  opprobrium  to  which  it  has  been  so 
deservedly  subjected  in  consecpience  of  the  violent  sepa- 
ration of  large  natural  groups  into  different  classes. 

Thus,  in  his  class  ami  order  Decandria , Monogynia , if 
he  had  added  the  anomalous  character  of  one  stamen  some- 
times separated  from  the  others,  he  could  have  brought 
all  the  papilionaceous  I.rguminosie  together  which 
are  now  widely  separated  ; and  a similar  remark  will 
apply  to  almost  every  other  natural  group  of  plants  that 
is  divided  in  his  arrangement.  And  it  is  to  lie  regretted 
that  this  has  not  been  done,  for  the  sexual  system  would 
then  have  had  the  advantage  over  what  is  called  the 
natural  system  in  a most  mu’erial  requisite,  that  is,  in 
presenting  the  whole  vegciable  creation  in  a linear, 
although  artificial  arrangement,  affording  facilities  to 
the  student  for  finding  the  situation  of  a genus  which 
no  natural  arrangement  pos* esses. 

A very  import  uni  defect  in  the  Linn  van  system,  and 
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Botany,  which  presents  serious  difficulties  to  the  student,  is  the 
occasional  inconstancy  of  the  number  of  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  even  sometimes  they  are  wanting ; 
thus  he  will  at  times  find  only  eight  or  five  stamens  in 
a plant  belonging  to  the  class  Dccandriu : he  will  find 
also  instances  of  plants  with  stamens  only*  or  pistils 
only,  which  he  will  search  for  in  vain  in  the  class  Diocria1 
to  which  he  would  naturally  refer.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  number  of  stamens  is  not  so  great  ns  will  at  first 
appear,  it  the  student  makes  it  a rule  to  examine  the 
terminal  flower  of  any  plant  when  considering  to  which 
class  he  should  refer  it,  the  terminal  flower  being  usually 
perfect,  and  presenting  the  proper  number  of  stamens 
required  by  the  class.  A*  to  some  species  of  a genus 
being  Dioecious  where  the  others  possess  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  it  is  a defect  of  which,  fortunately,  there  are 
but  few  examples.  These  anomalies,  it  should  lie  re- 
membered, cannot  be  urged  against  the  Lin  mean  system 
only;  all  systems,  however  natural,  aresuhject  to  them  : 
thus,  in  the  essential  character  of  the  natural  order 
Caryophyllep  of  the  natural  system,  we  find,  u stamens 
twice  ns  many  as  the  petals;”  yet  a very  common  English 
plant  of  this  order,  the  Lichnis  dioiea,  is  frequently 
found  without  stamens,  although  the  usual  number  of 
petals  ore  present. 

Of  the  Natural  System. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  arrangement  of  organized  beings 
the  natural  system  must  he  the  best ; and  of  this  truth,  as 
regards  plants,  Linn®  us  was  well  aware,  for  he  termed 
it  “ Nature’s  own  method  but  lie  was  also  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  plants  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  according  to  this  method.  This  difficulty  has 
in  a great  degree  been  overcome  by  the  indefutigable 
labours  of  Jussieu,  Decandolle,  Brown,  Lindley,  and 
others,  who  have  made  great  progress  towards  esta- 
blishing a system  of  plants  consisting  of  natural  groups; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  botanical  student,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  presents  itself  in  any  attempt  to 


arrangr  these  groups  according  to  tlieir  affinities  in  a Botany, 
consecutive  scries ; indeed,  such  an  arrangement  is  iin-  ^ 
possible,  for  every  natural  group  consists  of  radiations 
from  the  species  which  may  be  considered  the  type  of 
that  group,  that  is,  differing  in  character  the  must  from 
any  individual  of  any  adjoining  group,  and  consequently 
every  group  must  be  considered  of  a spherical  character, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  allied  to  other  groups  at 
several  points  of  its  circumference;  hence  arises  the 
impossibility  of  any  natural  linear  arrangement,  there- 
fore every  linear  arrangement  must  be  artificial.  'Die 
compiler  of  a Dictionary  could  as  easily  form  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  of  a language  in  their  true  connections 
with  the  words  to  which  they  are  allied,  as  could  the 
Botanist  form  a consecutive  series  of  genera  or  species 
of  plants  arrangrd  according  to  their  affinities. 

The  superiority  of  what  is  called  the  natural  system 
over  the  artificial  system  of  Linnsus  will  not  be  so  ap- 
parent if  it  be  grunted,  which  it  must  be,  that  every 
natural  system  yet  published,  for  the  above-mentioned 
reason,  mutl  be  to  a certain  extent  artificial,  and  that 
the  Linnxun  system  is  to  a certain  extent  natural,  inas- 
much as  its  principles  depend  on  certain  natural  proper- 
ties of  plants.  Jt  is  very  probable  that  the  most  conve- 
nient mode  of  studying  the  natural  groups  of  orders 
and  genera  would  be  to  adopt  the  Linuxan  arrangement 
os  an  index,  especially  if  modified  so  an  to  allow  the 
scattered  fragments  of  natural  groups  to  be  collected  into 
those  classes  and  orders  which  already  posses*  the  genera 
in  which  the  typical  character  of  the  group  that  has  been 
broken  is  the  most  perfect. 

The  foundation  of  the  natural  system,  cn  which  suc- 
ceeding Botanists  have  erected  their  several  superstruc- 
tures, was  laid  by  M.  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,  in  1789.  The 
publication  of  his  justly  celebrated  Genera  Vtanlarum 
secundum  Ordines  Natu rales  dispotila  will  always  be 
considered  an  important  event  iu  the  annals  of  botanical 
science  *,  the  following  is  his  arrangement : 


Acotylcdones.  Class  1 


Monocot  vledor.es. 


Dicoty  ledones 


f Stamina  hypogyna  ......  2 

< perigyna 3 

( epigyna 4 

I Stamina  cpigyna  5 

- perigyna  .......  6 

hypogyna  7 

Corolla  hypogyna 8 

perigyna 9 

{Antheris  connatfo  . 10 

Antheris  distinctis  . 1 1 

Stamina  epigyna  .......  12 

hypogyna 13 

perigyna 14 

Diclines  irregulares  .......  » 15 


Ape  tala? 


Monopetals 


Polypetal* . 


These  classes  he  subdivided  into  a hundred  orders, 
commencing  with  the  Pkngu  and  finishing  with  the  Co- 
niferee.  His  successors,  although  they  have  generally 
adopted  his  orders,  have  not  followed  his  arrangement, 
but  have  placed  the  plants  of  the  most  simple  organiza- 
tion last;  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  method  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  compa- 
rative anatomists,  of  commencing  with  the  simplest 
organization,  and  tracing  the  derelopemeut  of  organs  in 
an  ascending  series.  The  simplest  form  is  probably  the 
most  eligible  point  both  for  the  physiologist  and  the 


systematic  Botanist  to  commence  their  investigations  of 
the  anatomy  and  affinities  of  plants. 

Jussieu  led  his  arrangement  unfinished,  for  at  the 
end  of  his  orders  he  gives  an  appendix  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  genera  of  Plant*  inerrta  sedi* ; but 
now  no  genus  is  allowed  to  be  of  uncertain  situation, 
for  if  it  is  found  to  belong  to  no  order  already  adopted 
it  is  made  to  consist  of  an  order  by  itself. 

In  the  natural  system  two  grand  divisions  are  now 
universally  adopted,  namely,  vascular  or  flowering 
plants,  and  cellular  or  flowerless  plants ; the  former 
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Botany,  division  containing  those  comprised  in  Linneus’s  twenty* 
three  first  dtwes,  and  the  latter  those  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  class,  Cryptonamia. 

The  arrangement  followed  by  De  Candolle  does  not 
differ  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of  Jussieu.  He 
begins,  it  is  true,  with  Dicotytedone*,  and  ends  with 
Acotylefanc* ; therefore  only  reversing  the  orders  of 
Jussieu.  He  divides  the  D icolyledone*  or  Erogenes  into 
four  subclasses,  vis.  1 . Thalamiflora ; petals  many,  dis- 
tinct. inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the  receptacle, 
corresponding  to  the  fourteenth  class  of  Jussieu:  2.  Ca- 
lyci/hra;  petals  many,  distinct  or  united  together  at  the 
base,  and,  like  the  stamens,  are  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
agreeing  with  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  classes  of  Jussieu:  3.  Comlliflora: ; petals 
united  into  a monopetnlous  corolla  which  hear  the  sla* 
mens;  this  corresponds  to  the  eighth  class  of  Jussieu: 
4.  Monnchtamydcee ; corolla  wanting  or  united  with  the 
calyx,  corresponding  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  fif- 
teenth classes  of  Jussieu.  His  Mtcond  class,  Monacal  y- 
tedones  or  Endogmes,  agrees  with  the  second,  third,  ami 
fourth  classes  of  Jussieu  ; and  his  third  class,  Cetlulare t 
or  Cryptogamia , with  the  first  class  of  Jussieu. 

In  order  that  the  natural  classification  may  be  suf- 
ficiently understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
proper  idea  of  both  the  elementary  and  compound 
organs  of  plants,  and  the  general  objects  ot  that  classifi- 
cation. 

Part  I. —Organography,  or  the  Structure  op  the 
Parts  op  which  Vegetables  are  composed. 

A.  Of  Elementary  Organs  of  Plants. 

The  different  parts  of  which  a plant  is  composed  have 
been  termed  its  organs,  and  (here  have  been  again  divided 
into  elementary  and  compound  organs ; the  former  com- 
prise the  tissue,  and  the  latter  those  larger  combinations 
of  elementary  parts  which  are  destined  to  the  performance 
of  the  vital  functions.  Elementary  organs  are  made  up 
of  minute  vesicles  and  cavities,  and  various  cylindrical 
tubes  of  a form  much  more  lengthened.  These  organs, 
combined  together  under  a variety  of  forms,  are  the 
bases  or  element  of  all  vegetable  bodies.  A plant  may 
he  said  tocousist  of  solid  and  fluid  parts ; the  fluid  ports 
are  the  sap  or  juices,  and  the  solid  parts  are  the  reser- 
voirs in  which  these  are  contained,  and  arc  either  cel- 
lular, spiral  vessels,  ducts,  or  tubes;  but  in  respect  to 
their  external  form,  they  resolve  themselves  into  cellular 
vessels  or  cavities.  The  first  elements  of  vegetable  or- 
ganization are  considered  by  Turpin,  Mcycn,  and  others, 
to  he  those  minute  globules  which  are  contained  in  the 
fluids  of  plants;  and  they  regard  membrane  and  fibre 
as  the  secondary  forms,  originating  in  the  subsequent 
melting  of  the  globules.  The  vegetable  membrane  is  a 
thin,  elastic,  transparent,  homogeneous  pellicle;  and 
fibre  is  a fine,  strong,  elastic  thread,  which  is  usually  of 
a silvery  colour.  It  is  solid,  more  or  less  compressed, 
but  is  sometimes  also  cylindrical  or  quadrangular.  The 
inorganic  elements  composing  vegetable  membrane  and 
fibre  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ; the  two  first 
are  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  other  occurring  in 
various  springs  ill  the  earth,  in  various  combinations, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  elementary  organs  of  plants  arc  generally  divided  into 
four  systems  or  classes,  namely,  cellular  tissue,  spiral  ves- 
sels, duels  or  tubes,  and  woody  fibre ; but  these  different 
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tissues  arc  so  nearly  allied  in  structure,  that  in  many  in-  Botany, 
stances  they  pass  by  insensible  gradations  from  one  form 
to  another.  Cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  largest 
part  of  the  vegetable  body,  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
cellules  placed  in  juxtaposition,  each  forming  a closed 
vesicle  endowed  with  an  independent  existence,  having 
no  communication  by  means  of  pores  with  the  sur-  ( 

rounding  tissue ; it  abounds  in  phtenogurtmus  plants, 
and  forms  the  entire  mass  of  most  cryptogamous  plants. 

Cellules  are  said  to  be  regular  vs  hen  they  approach  a 
mathematical  figure,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  they 
are  said  to  he  irregular.  Meyen  has  arranged  cellular 
tissue  under  two  heads,  namely,  regular  and  irre- 
gular, the  varieties  of  which  areas  follows:  1.  Marcn- 
chyina , consisting  of  spherical  cellules  which  partly 
touch  each  other;  2.  Parenchyma,  cellules  arranged 
end  to  end,  that  is,  with  their  flattened  bases  towards 
each  other  ; 3.  Prosencbyma,  cellules  overlaying  each 
other  at  their  ends;  4.  Pteunnchyma,  cellules  which 
are  long  and  united  by  their  side  walls.  Cellules 
with  markings  of  fibre  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  cla*-s  by  the  presence  of  markings  or  fibre, 
analogous  to  and  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  occurring  in  dotted  and  annular  vessels,  or  they 
resemble  spiral  vessels  in  having  one  or  more  spiral 
fibres  generated  within  them,  and  in  their  capacity  to 
unrol.  Meyen  is  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  cel- 
lular tissue  takes  place  from  the  deliquescence  of  the 
globules.  It  is  certain  IhaL  in  the  genera  Cfuira  and 
NitelJa  globules  are  seen  enclosed  one  within  another. 

Vascular  tissue  is  a general  term  for  lengthened  vessels, 
nnd  has  been  applied  to  all  those  organ*  analogous  to 
cellules,  but  of  a much  more  lengthened  form,  whose 
extremities  extend  beyond  the  limited  field  of  the  mi- 
croscope. They  abound  in  the  higher  classes  of  plants, 
which  have  thence  been  denominated  Vasculare*,  but  are 
altogether  wanting  in  the  Cdlularrs , although  they  occur 
in  the  family  of  Lycopodiaccec  and  Equisrtacete , in- 
cluded by  most  botanists  in  the  Cellulares,  They  con- 
stitute, however,  even  in  the  highest  orders  of  vegetables, 
a much  less  considerable  part  of  the  structure  than  cel- 
lular tissue.  Authors  recognise  a great  variety  of  vessels, 
and  have  given  to  each  a different  name  ; Hut  they  are 
clearly  all  referable  to  one  type,  namely,  the  spiral 
vessels,  of  which  they  are  modifications.  Vascular  tissue 
differs  in  no  respect  from  cellular  tissue  except  by  its 
more  elongated  form  ; it  consists  of  membranous  lubes, 
with  conical  closed  terminations  extending  beyond  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  furnished  with  markings  or 
fibre.  The  mutual  gradations  of  similarity  of  structure 
between  the  two  kinds  of  tissue  will  scarcely  admit  of 
ascribing  to  them  separate  functions  in  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy. Spiral  vessels  constitute  the  highest  form  of 
vegetable  (issue ; they  occur  in  abundance  in  the  pri- 
mary classes  of  phtttiogamous  plants,  and  more  sparingly 
in  the  higher  orders  of  cryptogamous  plants ; they  are 
the  longest  of  all  vessels;  they  enclose  one  or  more 
spiral  fibres,  which  adhere  to  their  walls;  and  they 
differ  from  other  vessels  in  their  greater  capacity  to 
unrol,  as  has  already  been  staled,  and  are  ulwavs  simple, 
continuous  lubes.  Annular  vessels  are  regarded  by 
Meyen  as  the  first  degree  of  metamorphoses  of  the  spiral 
vessels;  in  them  the  fibre  is  separated  into  distinct 
rings,  or  is  partially  spiral ; they  occur  in  all  parts  of 
vascular  plants,  but  especially  in  those  parts  subject  to 
elongation.  Ducts  or  tubes  are  evidently  of  the  same 
nature  os  spiral  vessels,  differing  from  them  ill  their  usually 
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Botany,  larger  size,  and  in  their  rarely  possessing  the  capacity 
to  unnol ; they  consist,  like  spiral  vessels,  of  a mem- 
bra nous  lube,  with  conical  closed  terminations,  and  arc 
niaiked  with  bars  and  dots  arranged  more  or  less  in  a 
spiral  manner.  Reticulated  vessels  resemble  annular 
vessels,  but  they  are  of  larger  dimensions,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  transverse  bars,  which  are  more  or  less 
complete,  and  sometimes  form  the  entire  circle  of  the 
tube,  as  in  annular  vessels,  and  occasionally  assuming  in 
some  {tarts  the  appearance  of  the  spiral  vessels,  and  in 
others  a dotted  character.  The  transverse  bars  of  these 
vessels  are  connected  together  by  intermediate  ones. 
Dotted  vessels  or  ducts  resemble  the  last  in  size  and 
form,  only  differing  in  having  their  walls  marked  with 
dots,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  and  frequently  exhi- 
biting a spiral  arrangement;  these  dots,  like  the  spiral 
fibre,  oil  here  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  not  to  the  out- 
side. Simple  ducts  are  simple,  membranous,  transparent 
tubes,  without  either  dots  or  line*,  and  resemble  the 
tubes  of  the  woody  fibre,  of  which  they  are  probably 
nothing  but  a variety  distinguished  by  their  larger  di- 
mension ; they  occur  iu  Asjiaragus,  and  some  other 
herbaceous  plants.  Woody  fibre  consists  of  elongated 
cellules,  most  frequently  fusiform,  and  terminating 
conically  at  both  ends ; they  are,  however,  sometimes 
rounded  or  abrupt  at  the  extremity,  and  often  terminate 
obliquely:  these  tubes  vary  in  diameter  and  length. 
The  following  varieties  of  woody  fibre  have  been  ob- 
served: 1.  simple,  transparent  tubes,  which  is  the  mast 
common  form  ; they  are  large,  aud  of  a thinner  texture 
in  Asparagus:  2.  tubes  having  minute,  rouud  dots, 
apparently  disposed  irregularly,  as  in  Caiyeanthus: 
3.  tubes  furnished  with  circular  disks,  with  a more  pro- 
minent and  opaque  centre,  a circumstance  which,  how- 
ever, arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  light  Is 
refracted  through  them  ; they  appear  to  be  external,  and 
are  possibly  glands  destined  for  a peculiar  set  relion; 
they  are  arranged  in  one,  two,  or  three  lilies  parallel  to 
the  medullary  rays  in  Cowferre;  these  disks  appear  to 
consist  of  two  circles,  one  within  another,  and  in  the 
genus  Araucaria  the  outer  circle  is  hexagonal : 4.  tubes 
having  a spiral  fibre  developed  within  them,  as  in  Ptnus 
Douglasii  and  Tax  us  baccata.  The  woody  fibre  of 
Pinus  Douslatii  consists  almost  entirely  of  this  variety, 
which  occurs  also  in  Cycadct v.  The  membrane  of 

woody  fibre  is  much  stronger  limn  that  of  spiral  vessels, 
and  the  thickness  in  general  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  diameter  of  the  vessel  itself. 

Resides  the  above  there  are  also  spurious  organe 
arising  from  the  arrangement  of  the  tissue ; die  first  of 
these  arc  called  intercellular  passages,  and  under  this 
head  may  be  included  the  interstices  of  the  cells,  reser- 
voirs of  the  proper  juices,  air  cavities  and  those  canals 
containing  the  coloured  fluids  of  plants : the  first  are 
almost  always  full  of  sap.  The  canals  of  coloured  fluids 
are  regarded  by  Schultz  and  Meyenas  a form  of  vessels 
endued  with  a distinct  enclosing  membrane,  but  they 
are  evidently  nothing  more  than  prolonged  and  rami- 
fied intercellular  passages,  analogous  to  air  cavities, 
but  containing  coloured  fluids  instead  of  air:  these 
canals  have  only  been  observed  in  milky  plants,  as  in 
Papaceraccet,  Euphorbiacea:.  Artocarpret , &c.  Some 
physiologists  have  been  disposed  to  regard  these 
coloured  juices  in  plants  as  analogous  to  tbe  blood  in 
animals. 

Plants  secrete  in  their  tissues  juices  oi'  different  kinds ; 
commonly  coloured  or  odoriferous  which,  distending. 


burst  the  sides  of  the  cellules  bo  as  fo  form  small  reser-  Botany, 
voirsof  what  arc  called  the  proper  juices ; these  cavities 
were  considered  by  the  older  botanists  as  proper  vessels, 
but  they  have  since  been  proved  to  be  open  reservoirs 
in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  following  forms  of  these 
reservoirs  have  been  recognised  : 1.  the  vesicular  reser- 
voirs ; these  present  the  oppearance  of  rounded  or  ob- 
long vesicles  in  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  and  are  found 
to  contain  volatile  and  aromatic  oils;  they  are  very 
visible  in  Aurantiarrt r,  jW yrlacetP,  Uypericinter , Ac., 
under  the  form  of  pellucid  dots,  and  iu  Hasnydete  and  My- 
roiylan  iu  the  form  of  pellucid  lines : 2.  the  ceciform 
reservoirs;  these  are  short  tubes,  usually  obtuse  at  the 
ends;  they  are  the  reservoirs  of  volatile  oil,  found  in  the 
fruit  of  VmbcUtfcrety  and  tliere  termed  vitt* : 3.  the 
tubular  reservoirs  are  tubes  of  an  iiuletcrmiuale  length, 
and  occur  in  the  tissue  of  Coniferec  and  Tcreinnthacm : 

4.  the  fascicular  reservoirs  are  bundles  of  small  parallel 
tubes,  met  with  in  Apocyntst . the  bark  of  hemp;  J.  the 
accidental  reservoirs,  so  called  by  De  Cnndoiie  because 
they  vary  in  their  form  as  well  as  position  ; they  occur 
in  the  pith  of  certain  Etiphorbiacetr , and  in  the  tissue  of 
Conifertv.  In  the  cells  of  many  plants  are  found  cavities 
of  various  dimensions  filled  with  air,  and  are  hence 
called  air  cavities,  ami  which  are  often  apparent  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  they  are  particularly  large 
in  stems  and  petals  of  aquatic  plants;  they  originate 
from  the  disunion  of  the  elementary  organs,  produced 
by  the  rapid  dev  elopement  of  certain  parts  of  the  plant, 
or  by  a greater  or  less  want  of  adhesion  prevailing  be- 
tween portions  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  hollow  stems 
of  Gramincte  and  other  plants  may  be  regarded  as  a 
most  extensive  form  of  cavities  of  this  description,  the 
rapid  growth  of  tile  stems  occasioning  an  entire  rupture 
of  interior  cellular  tissue  or  pith.  The  vesicular  bodies 
attached  to  Utriculariu  are  cavities  of  this  description, 
which  botanists  contend  serve  to  float  the  plant  during 
the  period  of  flowering.  The  petioles  of  Pontedrria 
azurca  and  some  other  plants  are  filled  with  these  air 
cavities. 

On  the  separation  and  connection  of  the  parts  rom- 
posing  the  vegetable  tissue. — The  solidity  of  the  vege- 
table tissue  does  not  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  its 
component  parts  in  each  plant  or  organ,  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  parts  are  arranged.  Nature, 
however,  never  neglects  the  precaution  of  placing  them 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  strength  and 
solidity  to  the  structure.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  and 
of  other  organs,  the  cellular  vessels  are  always  by  some 
unknown  cause  placed  end  to  end  instead  of  being  mu- 
tually pressed  together  os  in  other  parts,  aud  conse- 
quently tbe  weight  of  the  organ,  combined  with  chemical 
alteration  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  produces  u rupture  at 
the  point  of  articulation.  The  separation  is  sometimes 
the  mere  disunion  of  the  two  membranes;  sometimes  it 
is  a rupture  of  certain  parts ; the  withdrawing  of  the  vital 
action  produced  by  desiccation,  and  the  unequal  adhesion 
of  various  elementary  organs,  are  the  determining  causes 
of  these  phenomena. 

B,  Of  Compound  Organs  of  Pfumogamous  Plants. 

Of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  and  its  appendages. — 

The  cuticle  is  the  outer  membrane  of  leaves  aud  young 
steins,  Ac.,  is  readily  dclaclied,  and  is  composed  of 
cellular  tissue.  It  bears  the  hairs,  the  apertures  culled 
stomata,  leuticcls,  ami  prickles.  That  which  disiiu- 
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Botany,  gnhhes  the  cuticle  from  any  other  superficial  membrane 
i ■'  is  the  existence  of  small  oval  chinks  or  holes  called 

stoma* a.  These  stomal n are  rarely  to  be  seen  without 
the  assistance  of  a microscope ; they  are  situated  between 
the  ordinary  cellules  which  compose  the  cuticle,  and 
principally  upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  between 
the  nerves  ; they  are  usually  situated  on  the  under  sur- 
face, but  sometimes  on  both.  In  some  monocotvledo- 
nous  plants,  as  in  frit,  they  are  arranged  in  straight 
lines  ; in  Begonia,  CrfU*vlay  Sarifraga  they  are  dis- 
posed in  rosettes,  that  is,  they  are  accumulated  in 
little  circle*,  but  evidently  separate.  The  edges  of 
stomata  are  composed  of  two  cellules  each,  which 
appear  to  be  thinner  than  those  which  compose  the 
cuticle.  They  are  less  sunk  in  the  cuticle,  and  pro- 
duce by  their  form  and  their  degree  of  tension  orifices 
of  different  dimensions.  The  openings  of  the  stomata 
correspond  to  the  air  cavities ; It  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  the  more  stomata  the  more  readily  (he 
cuticle  Beporates.  They  are  said  to  be  wanting  in 
Cuxcuta>  Monotropa , Polamogrtott,  Myri rtphyll u m , 
and  several  other  vascular  plants;  but  the  parts  of 
aquatic  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  even  by 
accident  are  furnished  with  stomata.  In  Xymphtra,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leave*  are  furnished  with  stomata, 
while  they  are  absent  on  the  lower  surface.  In  Algid 
Lichenet , Fungi  they  are  said  to  be  absent ; they  have, 
however,  been  discovered  on  the  theca  of  some  mosses. 
Lenticels  are  the  small  spots  or  dots  which  nre  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  branches,  and  in  some  herbaceous 
stems  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  The  lenticels  are  usually 
of  a paler  colour  than  the  calicle ; they  render  the  surface 
of  branches  more  or  less  rough  ; their  centre  i*  fiat  or 
depressed,  their  form  is  usually  oval ; they  augment  in 
sixe  as  the  branch  increases  in  thickness.  They  dis- 
appear with  the  cuticle  like  the  stomata,  of  which  their 
origin  is  supposed  to  have  some  analogy.  Lenticels  ore 
of  vast  importance,  as  they  throw  out  the  young  roots 
when  a slip  or  branch  is  put  into  the  earth  or  water. 
The  surface  of  the  cellular  tissue  often  produces  appen- 
dages formed  of  lengthened  cellules,  which  are  called 
hairs,  villi,  prickles,  Ac.  They  are  situated  upon  the 
outer  surfaces  of  vegetables,  as  on  the  nerves  of  leaves 
ami  on  young  branches.  Their  form  is  variable,  the 
following  are  the  most  usual : I.  simple  hairs  are  com- 
posed of  one  cellule : 2.  articulated  hairs  formed  of 
many  cellules  placed  one  above  another  : 3.  branched 
hairs  composed  of  many  cellules,  which  diverge  in  dif- 
ferent directions  ; as  forked,  trifurcate,  ond  stellate  huirs, 
uccordingto  the  numberof  the  cellules;  these  hairs  either 
separate  or  divide  at  the  base,  or  muy  be  combined  at 
the  base,  as  in  Elecagnut : 4.  bristles  or  prickles  are 
composed  of  many  cellules  united  together  by  their 
length,  so  as  to  form  a cone  : 5.  seta  or  bristles  are 
stiff*  and  simple  hairs  : 6.  scarious  hairs  are  stiff*,  dry, 
and  enlarged  into  scales,  a*  in  the  stipes  of  Fern*, 
calyxes  of  Compotttte,  Ac.  : 7.  lymphatic  hairs  are 
those  in  which  no  liquid  runs  out,  and  are  not  fixed  to 
any  gland  : 8.  glandular  hairs  are  those  which  ore 
furnished  with  glands  at  their  extremities;  theyare  called 
glanduhferous  when  they  support  a small  gland  : 9. 
capitated  hairs  are  those  which  are  terminated  by  a 
swelled  spherical  gland,  as  those  of  Fraxinella : 10. 
polycephalous  hairs  are  branched  hairs,  every  branch 
being  terminated  by  a gland,  as  in  some  species  of 
Croton  : 11.  Excretory  hairs  arc  those  which  arc  seated 
on  glands  and  serve  for  canals  to  the  juices  of  these 


glands  which  are  always  caustic,  as  in  some  species  of  Botany. 
Malpighia.  ' 

Of  the  item. — The  parts  which  compose  vegetables 
are  necessary  to  the  life  of  every  plant,  and  are  therefore 
called  fundamental  organs,  or  organs  of  nutrition  ; they 
are  readily  distinguished  in  phsnogamous  plants,  and 
are  known  under  the  names  of  stem,  root,  and  leaves. 

Among  cryptogamous  plants  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
any  distinction.  The  two  fundamental  organs,  branches 
and  leaves,  are  modified  so  as  to  produce  germs  or  new 
plants,  and  in  this  modified  state  they  are  called  organs 
of  reproduction.  In  this  manner  the  organs  of  nutrition 
serve  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  of 
reproduction  the  life  of  the  species;  these  last  are  de- 
rived from  the  first,  and  both  are  composed  of  the  ele- 
mentary organs.  The  stem  in  phsnogamous  vegetables 
is  that  part  between  the  root  and  the  leaves;  that  point 
of  a stem  which  unites  to  the  root  is  called  a collum  or 
neck.  Stems  are  either  herbaceous  or  woody,  simple  dr 
branched  ; when  branched,  it  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  names  trunk  and  branches.  In  some  plants 
there  is  no  evident  stem,  and  the  leaves  seem  to  rise  di- 
rectly from  the  root;  in  this  case  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
stemless,  or  without  a stem.  When  the  stem  is  very 
short,  and  is  hidden  in  the  earth  like  a root,  it  is  called 
a rhixomu,  as  in  Arvmy  Nymphaa,  In*.  In  many  plunta 
the  stem  is  naturally  buried  in  the  earth,  as  in  Salix 
herbacta , Ac.  In  the  Onion,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Ac.  the 
stem  is  the  centre  of  a multitude  of  leaves  in  the  form  of 
scales,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  Onion, 

Ac.  The  central  body  which  bears  the  root  and  scales 
commences  by  being  frequently  globular  and  flattened 
beneath ; sometimes  these  underground  stems  are 
swollen  into  irregular  tubercles,  as  the  Potato,  and 
sometimes  they  are  swollen  out  at  their  centre  into  a 
single  tubercle,  as  in  Cyclamen.  All  these  have  a ten- 
dency to  rise  vertically  at  first ; therefore  they  are  gene- 
rally erect  or  ascending,  that  is  inclined  at  the  base,  but 
erect  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  When  stems  lie 
upon  the  ground  they  ore  said  to  be  prostrate,  and  in 
this  position,  if  they  throw  out  roots  from  the  axils  ot 
the  leaves,  they  are  then  said  to  be  creeping.  If  stems 
lean  or  fix  themselves  to  any  support,  they  are  called 
scandent,and  in  this  position,  if  they  twist  round  that  sup- 
port in  a spiral  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  twining. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  stems  twine  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  a mode 
which  is  constant  in  every  species.  If  branches  rise  di- 
rectly from  the  axil  of  a leaf,  they  arc  said  to  be  axillary; 
more  rarely  they  are  situated  under,  at  the  side,  or  op-  , 
posite  the  leaves,  they  are  then  said  to  be  extra-axillary, 
opposite  the  leaves,  Ac.  The  spaces  from  leaf  to  leal 
arc  culled  the  internode-s  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  articulations;  the  Vine,  Geranium,  and  Balsam  are 
good  examples  of  the  latter.  The  stem  of  a grass  is 
called  the  culm ; stems  are  said  to  b«  radicant  when 
they  throw  out  roots  at  a distance  from  the  earth,  os 
Ivy,  Bignonia  radicans,  and  Mangroves.  The  Straw- 
berry emits  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  cylin- 
drical stems  called  flagrltse.  which  throw  out  roots  at 
their  extremities  as  well  as  leaves,  and  form  new 
plants  which  can  live  independent  of  their  parent.  The 
stems  of  exogenes  or  dicotyledonous  plants  ure  com- 
posed of  pith,  wood,  bark,  medullary  rays,  and  medul- 
lary sheath.  In  the  centre  of  all  exogenous  stems  are 
found  cylindrical  or  prismatic  canal*  filled !with  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  the  pith;  the  cellules  which  compose  it 
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llotanr.  of*  whiter  than  other  cell*,  but  are  truly  homogeneous. 

The  cellular  tissue  which  constitute*  the  pith  is  sur- 
rounded by  a case  formed  of  fibres,  which  arc  called 
the  medullary  fibres  ; some  plants,  instead  of  having 
these  fibres  ranged  in  an  outer  circle,  have  them  scattered 
through  the  pith,  as  in  some  UmMliftra  ; tubes  or  ves- 
sels have  been  observed  in  the  pith  of  others.  Independent 
of  these  fibres  there  is  a ligneous  sheath  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  pith,  and  is  called  the  medullary 
sheath.  In  most  exogenous  stems  the  woody  fibre  is 
placed  in  concave  layers  from  the  pith  outward*  ; these 
layers  are  distinctly  seen  in  a transverse  section  of 
Pin  us.  Oak,  or  other  trees.  A layer  is  produced  in 
each  yeas  so  that  the  age  of  a tree  may  be  known  by 
the  number  of  layers  or  rays  in  the  trnnsverac  section. 
There  are  plates  of  cellular  tissue  in  wood  directed  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  these  are  called  the 
medullary  rays  ; in  a horizontal  section  of  wood  these 
plates  or  rays  appear  like  the  lines  on  a sun-dial.  They 
are  composed  of  one  or  two  layers  or  beds  of  flattened, 
ovoid,  or  four-sided  cellules  placed  end  to  end.  In 
exogenous  plants  the  stem  increases  by  externul  layers 
having  the  bark  distinct ; but  in  the  endogenous  plants 
the  stem  increases  by  internal  layers  having  no  distinct 
bark.  The  stems  of  the  ligneous  species  of  these  last 
are  composed  of  fibres,  which  approach  more  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  than  in  the  centre,  and 
therefore  the  layers  of  wood  or  bark  cannot  be  distin- 
guished .tj  in  exogenous  stems.  The  leaves  embrace  the 
stem  and  have  their  bases  persistent,  and  form  a kind  of 
envelope,  under  which  a thin  layer  of  ccllulnr  tissue  is 
to  be  found ; at  length  the  bases  of  the  leaves  fall  off, 
leaving  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue  outside,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  young  bark  of  Exogtnet ; it  is  green  out- 
side ami  separates  readily  from  the  wood,  and  is  pierced 
by  small  holes  which  are  arranged  regularly,  and  are 
the  points  by  which  the  fibres  communicate  from  the 
leaves  to  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  as  in  Yucca  and  Palm 
trees.  'I* lie  buds  in  these  arc  developed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  stems  or  branches.  The  fibres  are  composed  of 
five  different  kinds:  cellules,  long  solid  cellules,  long 
tubular  cellules,  large  dotted  vessels,  man\ -sided  long 
cellules,  mid  ducts.  The  parts  of  the  stem  of  an  exogenc 
is  hardest  towards  the  circumference. 

Of  thr  root. — The  root  or  descending  axis  is  the 
lower  part  of  a plant  by  which  it  fixes  itself  to  the  soil, 
and  through  which  the  liquids  pass  which  serve  for  its 
nutrition.  The  rout  is  opposed  to  the  stem  for  it 
lengthens  downwards  and  the  stem  upwards,  and  the 
branches  of  both  root  and  stem  are  opposed  in  the  same 
munner.  Roots  are  without  pith  in  the  centre,  and 
without  stomata  on  the  surface,  and  bear  no  appendages 
analogous  to  leaves.  A root  is  visible  in  the  seed,  and 
is  then  called  a radicle,  and  this  is  often  furnished  with 
lymphatic  hairs  which  aid  it  in  fixing  the  plant  in  the 
soil,  and  which  probably  absorb  water,  but  they  disap- 
pear altogether  after  a short  time.  The  extremities  or 
tips  of  roots  which  absorb  water  in  the  manner  of  a 
sponge  have  hence  been  denominated  spongioles;  their 
organization  is  complicated  ; the  interior  is  composed 
of  cellular  tissue,  but  this  tissue  lengthens  out,  and  is  iu 
consequence  always  new  or  young;  it  is  not  covered  by 
that  layer  of  old  and  hardened  cellules  which  forms  the 
epidermis  in  all  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently conceived  that  they  have  a high  degree  of  that 
innate  property  of  all  vegetable  tissue  to  absorb  moisture. 
Roots  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  as  those  of  Pan - 


donut,  or  in  water,  usually  present  at  their  extremities  a BoUny 
kind  of  hood,  which  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
epidermis,  torn  probably  by  the  elongation  of  the  root. 

The  composition  of  a root  is  more  simple  than  that  of  a 
stem,  and  varies  less  in  the  different  classes  of  vascular 
vegetables ; it  is  composed  of  bark,  wood,  and  medul- 
lary rays,  the  two  first  parts  are  composed  of  layers; 
the  hark  is  often  very  thick,  and  is  altogether  comjtfvsed 
of  cellules.  Roots  have  a disposition  to  form  branches 
as  the  branches  have  roots,  particularly  where  the  roots 
are  long  and  creeping,  as  in  some  Acacia*,  Rhus , Allan- 
lut,  &c.  The  varieties  of  form  iu  root*  is  a*  follows: 
a simple  root  is  that  which  has  a single  base  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  stem,  and  a multiple  root  is  that  which 
divides  at  the  neck  : this  last  is  frequent  in  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  but  they  are  probably  the  lateral  ramifi- 
cations of  an  old  root  which  has  been  destroyed,  nr  adven- 
tive  roots  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  as  is  seen  in 
the  Onion,  Liliaccu?,  Palms,  &c.  Simple  roots,  which 
descend  perpendicularly,  are  called  the  axis;  when  they 
are  swollen  like  Carrots  they  are  termed  fusiform;  and 
when  they  are  still  more  swollen  at  their  origin,  os  the 
Radish,  they  are  said  to  he  rapiform  ; if  they  are  round, 
and  not  particular  in  form,  hut  variable,  they  arc  called 
tuberous.  When  the  principal  root  is  in  part  destroyed,  it 
is  said  to  Ik*  pnemorse,  and  the  lolcral  ramifications  are 
called  fibrillar  or  small  fibres.  When  these  fibres  are 
numerous,  and  the  principal  root  destroyed  or  not  dis- 
tinguishable, the  root  is  then  said  to  be  fibrous  or 
branched.  When  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  bundles,  as 
the  immersed  root  of  Willow  in  water,  it  is  called  haired. 
Sometimes  there  are  swellings  along  live  fibres,  the 
root  is  then  called  nodulose  or  knotted.  Finally,  when 
the  ramifications  spread  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
roots  are  termed  creeping,  &c.  The  multiple  roots  offer 
the  same  modifications  as  simple  roots  ; as  for  instance 
in  Duhlia,  there  are  numbers  of  fusiform  roots  in  a 
bundle  ; this  kind  of  root  is  called  fascicled  or  fasciculate. 

In  Orchis  two  of  the  roots  arc  swollen  out  into  tu- 
bercles, varying  in  fi-rm  in  different  species,  while  the 
other  roots  are  cylindrical  ; these  may  be  either  branched 
or  nodulose,  as  in  simple  roots.  The  different  swellings 
or  tubercles  of  roots  are  always  filled  with  amylaceous 
matter,  which  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  plant.  Un- 
derground stems  have  often  u great  resemblance  to 
roots,  as  for  instance  the  Potato,  Cyclamen,  Couch 
Grass,  &c. 

Of  the  leaf,  ill  form,  tilualion,  and  arrangement. — 

Leaves  are  the  lateral  appendages  of  branches,  and 
sometime*  of  stems  or  the  lungs  of  vegetables,  which, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  undergo  important  mo- 
difications; they  are  composed  of  fibre  and  cellular 
tissue  ; the  fibre*  of  the  leaves  generally  contain  more 
vessels  than  that  of  the  branches,  of  which,  however, 
they  are  only  a continuation ; the  cellular  tissue  contains 
much  colouring  matter,  the  ducts  and  spiral  vessels 
issue  in  bundles  from  the  branch  before  they  pass  into 
the  lamina,  and  this  contracted  part  is  denominated 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk  by  botanists;  and  the  flat  part  of 
the  leaf  which  is  supported  by  the  petiole  is  called  the 
limb  or  lamina  ; but  if  the  bundle*  of  fibres  or  vascular 
tissue  diverge  directly  on  issuing  from  the  branch,  the 
leaf  is  termed  sessile,  that  is,  destitute  of  a petiole  or  con- 
tracted part.  The  limb  is  composed  of  nerves  more  or 
less  ramified,  and  parenchyma,  which  is  the  cellular 
substance  between  the  nerves ; the  nerves  are  called 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  and  so  forth,  according 
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to  the  number  of  limes  they  branch,  but  sometimes 
* these  nerves  are  divided  to  extreme  tenuity;  they  are 
then  denominated  veins.  The  flat  leaf  ha'*  a superior 
and  inferior  surface,  and  tile  mcsophylle,  which  is  the 
substance  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  is  in  more  or 
less  abundance,  consequently  the  conscience  of  leaves  is 
variable;  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are  covered  with  a 
cuticle,  often  furnished  with  hairs  upon  the  nerves,  and 
of  stomata  upon  the  parenchyma.  The  inferior  surface 
is  commonly  paler  than  the  upper,  and  furnished  with 
more  hairs  on  the  nerves,  more  stomata  on  the  paren- 
chyma. and  more  air  cavities,  and  having  the  cuticle 
more  distinct  The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  that  flout 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  are  without  stomata  on 
the  under  surface  ; the  leaves  of  some  plants,  particu- 
larly of  the  family  of  Proleacete.  have  a similar  number 
of  stomata  on  both  surfaces,  which  causes  either  side  to 
be  greyish,  at  least  of  a uniform  colour,  and  gives  to  the 
forests  of  Australia,  w here  the  plants  of  that  family  are 
very  common,  a sombre  mid  monotonous  appearance. 
The  greater  part  of  the  leaves  of  trees  have  the  stomata 
on  the  undersurface,  but  in  Protea  and  others,  where  by 
the  twisting  of  the  petiole  both  surfaces  are  presented 
obliquely  to  the  horizon,  stomata  arc  to  be  found 
equally  distributed  on  both  surfaces.  The  petioles  in 
all  dicotelydonous  plants  are  articulated  at  the  base, 
and  fall  off  at  that  articulation,  the  leaves  ore  then 
called  deciduous,  but  when  the  limb  is  fixed  round  the 
stem  or  branch  it  is  persistent ; this  is  the  case  in  most 
monocolyledonous  plants : a leaf  is  said  to  be  simple 
when  all  its  parts  adhere  together,  and  compound  when 
certain  parts  called  leaflets  are  articulated  upon  the 
petiole.  According  to  the  number  of  stomata  on  the 
surfaces  of  leaves,  they  become  readily  dried  or  moist- 
ened ; for  in  succulent  plants  there  are  much  fewer 
stomata  in  a given  space  than  on  the  leaves  of  other 
plant*,  the  moisture  in  them,  therefore,  does  not  so 
quickly  evaporate. 

The  petiole  in  the  greater  number  of  leuves  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  limb;  it  is  ordi- 
narily cylindrical  or  channelled  on  the  upper  side,  or 
compressed  laterally  as  in  Poplars,  which  circumstauce 
causes  the  great  mobility  iu  the  leaves  of  the  Aspen ; 
petioles  may  be  ma’-ginate,  that  is,  having  the  lateral 
portion  fnliaccousand  analogous  to  the  limb  : Lathyrus 
aphara  and  Dioneea  arc  good  examples  of  the  biller. 
This  dilated  portion  of  the  petiole  is  sometimes  rolled 
back  on  both  sides,  and  is  joined  into  a vessel,  as  in 
Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia , in  which  the  operculum  or 
lid  is  the  true  limb,  and  the  pitcher  or  mug  is  the  pe- 
tiole which  is  generally  filled  with  water.  The  vsgm<B 
or  sheaths  in  grasses  and  other  allied  families  are  ana- 
logous to  petioles  in  which  the  fibres  are  parallel.  The 
petiole  may  be  sheathed  or  stem-clasping  towards  the 
base,  us  in  the  families  Ranunculacere  and  UmbtUiferte. 
A sheathing  petiole  may  want  the  limb,  as  in  Ihtpleurum 
per  folia  turn , and  other  umbelliferous  planis;  and 
in  Lepidium  perfoliatum,  whereat  the  base  of  the  plant 
the  petioles  are  furnished  with  a limb,  but  in  those 
towards  the  top  of  the  branches  the  limb  entirely  disap- 
pears. The  petiole  when  broad  und  lcaf-likc,  and  with- 
out any  limb,  as  in  many  species  of  Acacia,  is  called  a 
phyllodiuro,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from  a true  leaf 
by  the  nerves  or  fibres  being  parallel,  and  by  its  vertical 
position,  which  in  a true  leaf  is  horizontal ; in  the  in- 
terval between  the  fibfes  are  found  stomata.  In  the 
seedling  state  of  Acacia,  however,  the  leaves  are  always 


present.  Even  where  the  limb  is  not  developed,  the 
petioles  are  sometimes  cylindrical  as  ordinary,  and  give 
the  plant  the  appearance  of  a rush,  as  iu  Indigojera 
ju  needy  Fiminanti  dr  nu  data,  St  relit  zia  juncea.  Often 

in  compound  leaves  the  petiole  is  terminated  by  a spine, 
as  in  Astragalus  adragans,  or  tendril,  as  in  Pina, 
Lathyrus  In  Lathy rus  aphaea,  however,  leaves  are 
wanting  altogether,  although  the  petiole  is  terminated 
by  a tendril. 

Of  the  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
tissue  or  nerves  i/i  the  limb . — The  nerves  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  primary,  secondary,  &c. ; but  they 
are  the  most  ini|<ortant  parts  of  the  limb,  and  determine 
the  general  form  of  the  leaf.  In  dicotyledonous  plants 
the  primary  nerve  or  nerves  diverge  in  a right  line  from 
the  base  of  the  limb,  und  the  different  subdivisions  of 
these  nerves  separate  also  in  a right  line  from  their 
origin  ; these  are  called  nngulinerved.  In  monucoty- 
ledonous  plants  the  nerves  form  a curve  at  the  base,  and 
these  are  termed  curvinerved.  In  the  first  there  are  tour 
distinct  dispositions  of  the  primary  nerves,  (ribs  or  mid- 
ribs.) 1.  In  a feat  her- nerved  leaf,  in  which  there  is 
only  one  primary  nerve  or  midrib,  the  secondary  nerves 
spreading  from  it  similar  to  the  feathers  of  a quill,  that 
is  pinnate,  iu  wit  ch  case  the  leaf  is  more  or  less  elon- 
gated. oval,  elliptic,  orbicular,  obovate,  &c.,  and  is  the 
most  common  form  of  nervation.  When  the  two  lower 
secondary  nerves  are  stronger  than  the  restand  as  thick 
as  ttie  midrib,  the  le»f  is  called  triplenerved  ; but  when 
four  of  these  secondary  nerves  resemble  t|je  midrib,  the 
leaf  is  termed  quiutuplencrved,  which  is  ihe  case  in 
many  inelastomaceous  plants  ; the  latter  form  tuns  into 
the  following.  2.  In  a palminerved  leaf  the  primary 
nerves  are  numerous,  und  rise  from  the  base  of  the  limb 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  or  the  divisions  of  a fan, 
the  central  nerve  being  the  prolongation  of  the  petiole; 
each  of  the  lateral  nerves  are  secondary  nerves,  as  in  the 
feather-nerved  leaf.  M.  De  Candolle  justly  remarks  that 
palminerved  leaves  are  only  found  in  plants  belonging 
to  families  whose  leaves  are  compound,  and  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  as  many  leaflets  as  there  are 
primary  nerves.  3.  In  prltincrved  leaves  the  nerves 
proceed  from  the  petiole  in  a radiating  manner,  a good 
example  of  which  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Nasturtium 
or  Tropaolum,  in  which  the  limb  is  round  or  roundish, 
and  the  petiole  more  or  less  in  the  centre  of  the  liaib. 
4.  In  pedalinerved  leaves  the  central  nerve  is  very 
short,  and  even  sometimes  almost  wanting,  while  the 
two  lateral  nerves  are  well  developed,  and  bear  secondary 
nerves  which  are  very  feeble  on  the  outer,  and  very 
strong  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf;  the  Helleborus 
fartidus  and  some  Arums  arc  good  examples  of  this 
form,  but  the  latter  tend  to  the  curvinerves.  In  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  where  the  leavesarecurvi  nerved,  thereare 
generally  a great  number  of  nerves  separating  from  the 
base,  where  they  form  curved  lines  which  are  usually  less 
prominent  than  in  the  preceding  leaves ; this  kind  of  ner- 
vation is  characterised  by  the  dilated  petioles.  In  most 
cases  the  nerves  unite  or  converge  at  the  tops  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  Iris  and  Hemerocailis ; in  this  case  the 
nerves  nearest  the  centre  are  straight,  and  the  others 
curved,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  there  is  any  central 
nerve  or  midrib.  When  the  leaves  are  long  and  straight, 
the  nerves  are  parallel  the  greater  part  of  their  length  ; 
when  these  nerves  are  close  together,  there  areno  second- 
ary nerves  to  be  seen,  but  when  the  limb  is  expanded, 
as  \nSagittaruiy  Conn  a,  Smilax , Dioscorea,  &c.,  second- 
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B >i  any  ary  iitms  are  In  be  seen,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  or  angulinerved  leaves. 
Sometimes  the  primary  nerves  are  more  or  less  arched, 
diverging  towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  ( iincko . In  many  succulent  plants  nerves 
have  not  been  discovered ; in  that  ca:ie  the  leaves  are 
said  to  be  nerveless  or  without  nerves.  The  nerves 
are  sometimes  so  much  subdivided  us  to  be  termed 
reticulated. 

Simple  leaven  are  very  variable  in  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  organization,  but  above  all  from  the 
division  and  direction  of  the  nerves ; for  if  the  secondary 
nerves  arc  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  midrib,  the  leaves 
are  usually  regular,  but  in  Begonia  one  side  of  the  leaf 
is  less  developed  than  the  other  in  a remarkable  degree. 
A leaf  is  simple  when  the  limb  is  cniire,  or  when  it  is 
divided  into  lobes  that  are  not  articulated  to  the  petiole. 
Every  nerve  ought  to  be  considered  as  surrounded  with 
parenchyma,  which,  if  extended  sufficiently  between  the 
nerves,  they  are  completely  united,  even  to  their  ex- 
tremities. The  leaves  are  then  said  to  be  entire  ; but 
when  the  nerves  are  more  dispersed,  and  the  cellular 
tissue  is  comparatively  less  extended,  the  connection  of 
the  parenchyma  is  imperfect,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces lobes  and  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  as  in 
Dravnntium  pertynum , or  teeth  and  lobes  in  the  cir- 
cumference. The  Palm  seems  an  exception  to  this 
theory  of  the  formation  of  lobes,  for  they  are  seen  to 
divide  gradually  from  the  extremity  to  the  base  of  the 
limb,  for  the  divisions  adhere  by  a kind  of  down,  and 
are  therefore  never  intimately  connected.  When  the 
parenchyma  is  not  complete  between  the  secondary 
nerves  the  limb  is  composed  of  many  distinct  parts, 
united  only  by  the  primary  nerve  which  bears  them. 
These  lobes  or  portions  are  named  segment*,  whicn 
differ  from  the  leaflets  of  compound  leave*,  because  they 
are  not  articulated  and  caducous.  The  leaves  divided 
into  segments  are  said  to  be  dissected  ; if  the  lobes  are 
joined  towards  the  base  about  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
they  are  called  partitions,  and  the  leaves  parted ; if  the 
lobps  are  joined  to  their  middle  they  are  called  divisions, 
and  the  sinuses  between  thpm  the  fissures,  and  the 
leaves  are  then  said  to  he  cleft  ; finally,  if  the  juncture 
of  the  lobes  is  complete,  and  that  the  parenchyma  is 
separated  only  at  the  extremity,  the  leaven  are  then 
termed  toothed  or  crenated.  The  terms  given  to 
leaves  are  indicated  by  their  nervation,  so  that  a fea- 
ther-nerved leaf  is  called  pinnatecut,  pi  n n at  r parted, 
pinnatifid,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  fissures  be- 
tween the  lobes.  Palmatenerved  leaves,  pedatenenred 
leaves,  in  the  same  manner,  are  said  to  be  palrnatifid, 
palmuteparied,  pcltolecut,  pcltaleparted,  prdatifid, 
pedateparted,  trisected,  trifid,  tripartite,  quinquefid,  &c, 
The  lobes  are  sometimes  again  divided  in  a manner 
analogous,  and  the  leaves  are  then  said  to  be  bipinnate- 
cut,  bipinrmtepnrted,  bipalmate,  &c. ; but  if  these  lobes 
are  again  subdivided,  the  leaves  are  termed  tripinnate- 
sected.  tripinnateparted,  tripalmateparted,  Ac.  The 
terms  decompound,  multifid,  or  dissected  never  have  a 
precise  signification. 

Compound  leaven. — Leaves  are  said  to  be  compound 
when  they  bear  leaflets  on  both  sides  of  a common 
petiole,  a*  Robinia,  or  at  its  extremity,  as  Trefoil  - Orange, 
and  some  Palms.  These  leaflets  differ  from  segments  of 
simple  leaves  in  being  articulated  upon  the  petiole,  the 
disposition  of  the  nerves.  Sometimes  in  compound 
leaves,  as  in  GlediUchia,  the  leaflets  are  often  united  by 


the  parenchyma.  The  distinction  between  simple  and  Botany, 
compound  leaves  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  is 
generally  believed ; for  a compound  leaf  may  appear 
simple  when  only  the  terminal  leaflet  is  present,  as  m 
the  Orange,  Lemon,  &c. ; but  the  articulation  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  petiole  is  always  evident,  and  by 
which  it  separates  at  a certain  time.  The  leaflets  may 
be  said  to  be  feather  nerved,  considering  the  common  pe- 
tiole as  the  primary  nerve,  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaflets 
as  the  secondary  nerves,  jurt  as  if  it  was  a simple  leaf. 

Leaflets  are  usually  opposite  along  the  common  petiole, 
and  are  said  to  be  in  pairs  ; generally  there  is  a termi- 
nal leaflet;  in  this  cure  the  leaf  is  then  said  to  be 
impari-piunate ; but  when  there  is  no  terminal  leaflet, 
the  lenf  is  then  called  abruptly  pinnate.  Sometimes  a 
compound  leaf  is  terminated  by  a tendril  or  point  in 
stead  of  a leaflet,  a*  in  some  sfiecies  of  Bipnonia,  The 
leaflets  are  often  subdivided  into  other  leaflets,  and  in 
these  cases  the  leaves  are  denominated  bipinuate,  tri- 
pinnnte,  bipalmate,  Ac.  The  stalks  that  bear  the  first 
divisions  or  leaflets  are  termed  petioles,  and  the  stalks  of 
the  further  subdivisions  ore  called  pctiolules. 

Dinpotilion  of  leaven  on  the  stem. — The  first  leaves 
developed  are  the  cotyledons,  afterwards  some  leaves, 
usually  of  u peculiar  form,  called  primordial  leaves,  and 
finally  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  The  leaves  which 
are  nearest  the  flowers  are  often  of  a different  form  and 
colour  to  ordinary  leaves.  The  first  leaves,  called 
radical,  as  ri*ing  from  the  root,  are  usually  larger, 
on  longer  petioles,  and  of  a rounder  shape  than  those 
of  the  stem  or  the  branches.  The  floral  leaves  or 
brnctea  are  on  the  contrary  smallest,  usually  sessile, 
more  pointed,  and  generally  of  a different  colour  from 
the  ordinary  leaves.  leaves  are  either  placed  opposite 
each  other,  or  in  whorl*,  or  singly ; they  are  then  said  to 
be  alternate.  In  the  same  family  opposite  verticil  late 
or  w'horted  leaves  are  to  he  found,  and  therefore  opposite 
leaves  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a whorl  of  two 
leaves,  as  there  is  often  found  three  leaves  in  a whorl  on 
the  same  branch,  where  opposite  ones  is  the  ordinary 
disposition.  Sometimes  leaves  are  twin,  that  is  rire 
from  the  branch  together,  a*  in  numerous  species  of 
Solanaceie ; this  may  be  considered  as  accidental,  bs  they 
are  to  he  found  in  species  where  a different  kind  of 
disposition  is  present.  The  pairs  of  leaves  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  on  the  branch  usually  cross  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  third  pair  has  the  same  direction  as  that 
ot  the  first,  and  the  fourth  the  second,  &c. ; but  in  some 
rare  cases,  as  in  Glubulea  obrallata , it  is  the  sixth  or 
seventh  pair  that  recovers  the  direction  of  the  first. 

The  disposition  of  pairs  and  whorls  is  constant  in  the 
following  cases : firstly,  in  the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons  ; 
secondly,  when  the  leaves  which  compose  a pair  or  a whorl 
are  connected  by  their  liases ; thirdly,  when  they  are 
united  by  a swelling  of  the  stem  or  branch  in  the  form 
of  a bridle  ; fourthly,  when  the  branches  or  stems  pre- 
sent angles  and  faces  in  relation  with  the  position  of 
the  leaves  : Labiate  are  good  examples  in  the  two  last 
cases.  When  the  leaves  are  solitary,  they  are  said  to  be 
alternate,  a term  not  always  proper,  since  leaves  are 
rarely  Bituated  alternately  on  both  aides  of  a branch 
in  the  same  line.  In  most  cases,  when  situated  in  two 
ranks,  the  third  leaf  recovers  the  direction  of  the  first, 
the  fourth  the  second,  &c. ; they  are  (hen  said  to  be 
distinct.  They  are  more  often,  however,  disposed  in  a 
quincuncial  manner,  the  sixth  recovering  the  direction 
of  the  first,  the  seventh  the  second,  &c.  That  arrange- 
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ment  by  five  spire*  produces  as  many  vertical  tanks  of 
leaves  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  or  hranch ; an 
arrangement  very  usual  among  dicotyledonous  plant*. 
Spires  more  spread  than  the  preceding  are  also 
known  where  the  fifteenth,  twentieth,  or  even  twenty- 
first  leaf  recovers  the  position  of  the  first.  The  follow- 
ing  are  examples  of  the  divers  spires.  1.  Where 
the  second  leaf  recovers  the  position  of  the  first,  ns  the 
Bean,  Pea,  Vetch,  and  Vine ; this  is  called  distinct. 
2.  The  third  the  first,  a*  in  Cactus  speciosus,  C.  than - 
gu  laris,  Alor , Cotrhicum,  Ac. ; but  this  is  very  rare.  3. 
The  fifth  the  first,  us  in  the  Pear,  Apple,  Robinia  ris- 
cota  ; this  is  rather  common.  4.  The  eighth  the  third, 
as  L (turns  nobilit,  Genista  tinctoria%  Lihum , Aconi- 
turn,  &c. ; this  is  the  most  common  arrangement.  The 
following  are  very  rare:  5.  the  fifth  the  thirteenth,  as 
in  Euphorbia  Gerardiana,  Sedutn  acre , Agave  Ame- 
ricana. G.  The  eighth  the  twenty-first,  ns  in  Itaiis 
tinctoria.  Aloe  prohfera , and  the  cone  of  Pinus  abies. 
7.  The  thirteenth  like  thirty-fourth,  as  in  Sernper- 
n'rwm  arbartum.  8.  The  twenty-first  the  fifty-fifth, 
as  in  Cactus  coronarius,  C.  drpressus,  Pin  us  pinas- 
ter, &c. 

Diversity  of  leaves  at  different  periods  of  the  plant's 
existence. — Leaves  first  appear  in  the  form  of  buds, 
either  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  plants  or  branches, 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  already  developed  leaves,  or  acci- 
dentally in  other  places  of  the  surface:  these  last  are 
called  adventitious  buds;  the  first  normal.  A single 
bud  contains  numerous  leaves  differently  arranged,  but 
the  lower  one*  always  cover  the  upper,  and  serve  as  a 
protection  to  them.  When  the  outer  leaves  are  of  the 
form  of  scales  tlsc  bud  is  said  to  lie  scaly ; sometimes 
these  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  bud  is 
then  said  to  he  nuked.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stipulu*,  and  the  mode  of  developemeut  of  the  leaves, 
give  place  toother  differences,  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  make  known.  A bud  is  called  foliaceou*  or  leafy 
when  the  leaves  are  sessile,  ami  without  stipulas.  then 
the  limbs  form  the  buds  ; a good  example  of  this  will 
be  found  in  Mewenon  ; and  a bud  is  said  to  be  peliolutc 
when  the  petioles  are  dilated  into  scales  destitute  both 
of  limbs  and  stipulns,  and  protecting  the  inferior  leaves  : 
example,  the  Ash,  the  Horse-Chestnut.  A bud  is  called 
stipulaceous  when  the  stipulas  are  free  and  envelope  the 
young  leaves.  Sometimes  a great  number  of  stipulas 
without  leaves  are  accumulated  about  the  interior  leaves, 
as  may  be  seen  in  all  amentaceous  plants  ; even  some- 
times every  leaf  is  enveloped  by  free  or  combined  stipulas 
which  are  the  leaves  that  form  so  much  of  the  jointed 
cone*,  us  in  Magnolia.  Fulcraceous  buds  arc  those 
where  the  stipulas  adhere  to  die  petioles  or  scales  formed 
of  these  two  organs  badly  developed  surrounding 
the  interior  leaves,  as  in  Rosa  era.  The  envelopes  of 
the  buds  offer  differences  still  more  important  from  the 
position  and  different  form  of  the  leaves  from  the  interior 
ones.  1.  When  the  leaves  are  flat,  opposite,  and  face  to 
face,  as  in  the  cotyledons  of  most  plants,  and  also  Mis- 
tletu.  2.  When  the  leaves  are  folded  once  longitudi- 
nally in  the  line  of  the  primary  or  middle  nerve,  as  in 
palm i ne rves,  &e„  they  are  said  to  be  plicate  in  the 
bud,  which  is  the  most  common  form.  3.  When  the 
leaves  are  pluited  or  folded  twice  transversely,  so  that 
the  apex  touches  the  base,  as  in  tho  leaves  of  Aconite, 
they  are  termed  replicate  in  the  hud.  4.  When  the 
leaves  are  rolled  up  the  extremity  in  the  centre,  a*  in 
Cycadea,  Ftlices,  Drosrraeet r,  they  are  then  called 


circinnate  or  involute;  but  when  plicate  leaves  are  Botany* 
placed  in  a manner  that  the  exterior  face  of  the  one  » 

touches  the  outer  side  of  the  other,  they  are  then  said 
to  be  eonduplicatc  in  the  bud,  as  in  Roses  and  Plums, 
and  in  these  the  leaves  are  always  quincuncial.  If 
leaves  of  the  same  nature  are  opposite,  and  the  one  com- 
pletely embracing  the  other  to  which  it  is  opposite,  as  is 
seen  in  Iris  and  the  Whortleberry,  they  are  termed 
equitutive  ; but  if  one  side  of  a leaf  is  placed  in  the  fold 
of  the  opposite  one,  it  is  said  to  be  half  embracing,  as  m 
Lychnis , Saponaria , Ac.  When  the  edges  of  leaves  are 
rolled  inwards,  they  are  said  to  be  involute,  and  when 
outwards  revolute  ; and  when  they  are  rolled  one  upon 
the  other,  they  arc  theu  called  supervolute,  as  in  the 
Apricot. 

The.  duration  <f  leaves. — Bud  leaves  or  scales  very 
soon  fall  olf  The  fall  of  leaves  may  be  attributed  to 
many  causes;  the  principal  appear  to  be,  first,  the 
urrungemeut  of  the  elementary  organs  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole,  which  renders  that  base  more  or  less  brittle  ; 
secondly,  the  weight  of  the  leaves;  thirdly,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surface,  which  causes  more  or  K>s  action  bv 
the  wind;  fourthly,  the  buds,  which  in  the  month  of 
August  become  large  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; fifthly, 
the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  which  extends 
and  disunites  the  fibres  by  which  leaves  adhere  to  the 
branches.  Leaves,  [which  arc  said  to  he  persistent, 
or  those  that  are  called  evergreen,  as  in  the  Cherry, 

Laurel,  Cork-tree,  Evergreen  Oak,  Laurestinus,  remain 
two  or  three  years,  or  sometimes  only  one  year,  as  the 
old  leaves  always  fall  as  soon  as  the  young  one*  are 
properly  formed. 

Stipulas. — On  both  sides  of  each  leaf  on  the  branches 
of  niutiy  plants  are  small  organs  analogous  to  leaves, 
but  of  which  their  nature  is  less  known ; these  are 
termed  the  stipulas;  but  they  are  absent  in  a great 
number  of  plant*.  Sometimes  stipulas  arc  equally 
developed  with  leave*,  on  in  Lathyrus  aphaca ; Rosacea, 

L<  gummosa,  ttubiacea,  &c.,  have  stipulas,  while  Ra- 
nunculacea , Myrtacra . Solanacea  are  without.  Their 
nature  is  almost  uniform  in  each  family;  they  are  as 
hard  a*  scales  in  Amentacea,  and  foliaccous  in  Mal- 
t area,  &c.  Stipulas  arc  either  entire  or  lobed.  or 
diversely  lu bed  or  jagged ; they  are  caducous  in  some 
families  and  persistent  in  others,  and,  like  the  leaves, 
their  nerves  are  either  feathered  or  palmate,  but  not  so 
strong,  ami  they  are  oIko  furnished  with  stomata.  They 
are  sometimes  transformed  in  spines,  or  into  very  slender 
threads  ; they  are  often  combined  with  the  leaves,  and 
not  with  the  stems,  w hich  shows  that  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  these  organs,  and  may  be  considered  as 
accessory  to  them,  and  not  as  some  botanists  have 
regarded  them,  as  distinct  organs.  The  stipulas  are 
commonly  borne  at  the  sides  of  the  origin  of  the  leaves, 
while  those  of  Ruhiacra , Logan iat'ea,  Potaliarea,  and 
some  other  families,  are  borne  toward  the  interior  of  the 
leaves,  between  the  petioles  and  the  branch.  This  aug- 
ments the  appearance  of  the  number  of  intraaxiilary  or 
intrapetiolar,  or  intrafoliaceous  stipulas.  Frequently  the 
two  lateral  stipulas  are  prolonged,  and  adhering  between 
the  leaf  and  the  branch,  as  in  MeliantJius  major , or  the 
two  lotcral  stipulas  are  joined,  which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  circumstance  of  those  in  other  species  of  the  &ame 
genus  being  distinct. 

In  Polygotira  the  stipulas  are  combined  between  tfic 
leaves  ami  the  branch,  and  therefore  entirely  surround 
the  branch,  sometime*  in  the  manner  of  a sheath,  as  in 
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the  Dock,  and  sometimes  in  n more  evident  collar,  as  in 
Polygonum  : ibis  la*t  is  called  the  ochrea  in  Polygone.tr. 
In  grasses  there  is  a small  membrane  called  the  lignin, 
which  is  produced  by  the  prolongation  of  the  sheath 
between  the  limb  and  the  culm,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  as  a kind  of  intraaxillary  sti- 
pula.  The  frequent  adhesion  of  stipulas  between  each 
other,  and  with  the  petioles,  is  what  modifies  their  form 
and  appearance.  When  leaves  arc  opposite,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  stipulas  of  one  side  of  a branch 
adhere  to  that  of  the  other,  so  as  to  appear  but  one  sti- 
pula  on  each  fide  of  every  pair  of  leaves,  as  in  most 
Malvaceee,  Rubiac&r,  certain  Astragali,  Magnolia,  some 
species  of  Ficus.  The  stipulas  which  jut  out  from  the 
side  opposed  to  the  leaf,  and  adhere  to  the  other  side  of 
the  stem,  in  such  a manner  as  to  envelope  it  by  their 
bases,  are  then  said  to  he  oppositifolius,  or  oppo- 
site the  leaves.  Finally,  in  Rosa,  for  example,  where 
the  stipulas  adhere  to  the  petioles,  they  are  called  pelio- 
lar,  while  those  that  do  not  adhere  to  the  petiole  are  said 
to  be  caulinary.  At  the  base  of  leaflets  in  compound 
leaves  there  are  often  small  scales  or  membranes  which 
are  called  stipcls,  the  lateral  leaflets  arc  furnished  with 
one  of  these,  and  each  terminal  leaflet  with  one  on  each 
aide,  ns  in  most  J*'guminoste. 

Of  accessory  appendages  of  the  aris. — Spines  and 
tendrils  are  modifications  of  leaves  or  stipulas  Tendrils 
are  generally  long  and  filiform,  either  simple  or  branched, 
so  as  to  support  the  steins  or  branches  of  the  plant,  which 
nre  always  climbing  when  tendrils  are  present.  Ten- 
drils ate  said  to  be  petiolar  when  they  are  an  elongation 
of  the  petiole,  as  in  Ftcw  and  Clematis ; when  they 
are  an  elongation  of  the  leaf,  ns  in  Glorio*a  suprrba, 
they  arc  said  to  be  foliar.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
ill  compound  leaves;  hut  when  they  are  ill  place  of 
stipulas  they  are  then  said  to  he  stipular.  In  the  Vine, 
where  they  are  evidently  modified  peduncles,  they  are 
said  to  be  peduncular.  In  Fritwaria  the  fancies* 
change  to  tendrils;  in  Calylrit  the  sepals;  and  in 
Slmphanthus  the  petals.  Spines  arc  indurated  points 
which  protect  plants  against  attacks,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  arms  of  plants;  ihey  are  generally  of  two 
forms,  known  by  the  names  of  prickles  and  spines;  the 
former  are  nothing  but  enlarged  indurated  hairs,  us  in 
the  Rose,  Cactus,  &c.;  these  organs  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  a plant.  Spines,  on  the  contrary,  are  modifica- 
tions of  branches,  petioles,  &c. ; for  instance,  Gleditschia 
and  Crat/rgitf  have  branches  transformed  into  spines. 
Some  species  of  Astragalus  ha  ve  the  petioles  hardened  into 
spines,  and  these  arc  called  petiolar  spines.  'YUePiclclia 
and  some  Acacias  have  the  stipulas  changed  into  spines  ; 
they  are  therefore  said  to  Ik*  stipular.  The  nerves  of 
leaves  and  leaflet*  are  sometimes  hardened  into  spines, 
ns  in  the  Artichoke,  Cardoon,  Ac.  The  involucra  in 
some  Compositfr,  the  bracteas  of  some  Acanthacear  ore 
transformed  into  spines ; the  peduncles  and  pedicels 
of  Atyssnm  tpinosum , Mesembryanthemun i spinoium, 
the  sepals  of  Stachys,  the  petals  of  Cuviera , the  sta- 
men* of  some  Ericaceas  and  llyiineriacea,  the  styles 
of  Martynia,  are  transformed  into  what  are  termed 
spines. 

Of  inflorescence,  or  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  their 
ares. — If  phseiiogamou*  plants  are  to  be  considered  in 
all  their  generalities,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  formed 
of  organs  which  arc  capable  of  extending  themselves  in- 
definitely according  to  the  degTee  of  vital  energy  pecu- 
liar to  each  species  or  individual.  Roots  grow  indefi- 


nitely; branches  have  no  necessary  limits:  leaves  are  Botany, 
arranged  in  spires,  a kind  of  curve  which  may  by  its  v-» 
nature  Ik*  prolong'd  indefinitely.  But  if  vegetables  are 
constructed  upon  a plan  which  in  theory  has  no  neces- 
sary limit,  there  is  nevertheless  a termination  to  each 
organ,  and  the  spire  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  stem 
and  branches  stop  at  a certain  point;  this  point  is 
commonly  in  the  centre  of  a flower.  It  happens  that  at 
the  extremity  of  the  spire  the  leaves  assume  varied  and 
special  forms,  which  together  form  the  dilfemiL  parts  of 
the  flower  and  iU  appendages,  such  as  bracteas,  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  ovaries.  All  these  leaves  of  a particular 
nature  approach  so  very  closely  together  that  the  turus 
of  their  spires  appear  only  like  verticils.  Hie  point  even 
where  the  stem  and  the  spire  are  Mopped  cannut  be 
discerned,  owing  to  the  extreme  proximity  of  the  parts; 
the  axis  of  the  flowers  of  Geum  rivale,  some  species  of  Rosa, 
and  other  plants  is  frequently  observed  to  be  accidentally 
prolonged  into  a branch  covered  with  leaves,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  generation  of  organs  beyond  the 
flower  is  not  impossible,  that  the  curve  along  which  they 
originate  do  not  close  like  a circle,  but  that  it  is  only 
stopped  in  its  indefinite  developement.  Formerly  bota- 
nists were  content  with  describing  the  inflorescence  in 
a vague  manner,  founded  on  its  general  form  only ; but 
several  acute  observers,  and  e^i^cially  Dr.  Reaper,  have 
more  recently  introduced  a more  accurate  and  philoso- 
phical mode  of  considering  this  subject.  The  stem,  or 
every  branch  that  bears  a flower,  is  regarded  a*  the  pri- 
mary axis  of  inflorescence ; if  this  axis  divide  into 
branches  which  rise  from  the  axis  of  leaves  and  hear 
flowers,  the  inflorescence  then  possesses  a secondary 
axis  ; and  if  these  divisions  bear  leaves  which  give  birth 
to  other  subdivisions  proceeding  from  each  axil,  these 
last  are  culled  the  tertiary  axis,  &c.  The  support  of 
each  flower  may  be  the  dearer  of  subdivision  of  the 
inflorescence  and  is  termed  the  pedicel,  and  that  of  the 
anterior  division  which  hears  several  flowers,  leaves,  and 
pedicels,  is  called  the  peduncle.  The  peduncles  are 
generally  the  secondary  axes,  and  pedicels  the  tertiary  ; 
these  supports  vary  in  length,  and  are  sometimes  s*o 
small  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  wonting,  and  the 
flower  is  then  termed  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  pe- 
duncle, (if  the  pedicel  is  wanting,)  or  sessile  on  the  stem 
itself,  if  both  peduncles  mid  pediceisnre  wanting.  The  de- 
gree of  subdivision  of  the  brandies  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber and  position  of  the  floral  leaves  or  bracteas,  for  every 
axis  whatever  proceed*  from  the  axil  of  a leaf.  The  nu- 
merous forms  or  varieties  of  inflorescence  may  be  almost 
all  included  in  two  classes,  namely,  the  definite  or  deter- 
minate, and  the  indefinite  or  indeterminate.  Definite 
inflorescence  is  that  form  in  which  the  primary  axis  is 
terminated  by  a flower,  in  which  case  the  secondary, 
tertiary,  &c.  axes  arc  similarly  terminated ; for  it  is  a 
rule  without  exception  (hat  the  transformation  of  leaves 
into  floral  organs  commences  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  the  furthest  removed  that  are  found  on  each  inflo- 
rescence; that  is,  the  flower  that  terminates  the  primary 
axes  first  expand*,  then  those  that  terminate  the  second- 
ary axes,  and  then  those  that  terminate  the  tertiary 
axes;  Ihen  follow  the  lateral  flowers,  opening  as  they 
descend  : this  order  of  expansion  is  culled  centrifugal. 

The  various  forms  of  determinate  inflorescence  arc  as 
follows  : 1 . uniflorous,  when  a stem,  plant,  or  branch  is 
terminated  by  a single  flower;  2.  cyme;  the  branches 
which  are  situated  near  the  terminal  flower,  and  which 
arc  usually  opposite  or  verticillate,  give  origin  to  second- 
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Boianjr,  ary  nxes,  which  may  in  like  manner  have  tertiary  one* 
— ■'v-"*-''  mailing  from  the  axils  of  the  bracteas.  When  the  bracteas 
are  only  two  in  number  and  opposite,  the  cyme  is  di- 
chotomous, as  may  be  seen  in  Dianthu s,  Ac.  A 
cyme  may  be  trichotomous,  letrachotomous,  pentacho- 
tomous,  according  as  it  has  three,  four,  or  five  bracteas, 
and  verticillate  branches  at  each  division,  of  which  ex- 
amples of  all  are  to  be  met  with  in  Euphorbia.  It  may 
happen  that  one  of  the  divisions  of  a dichotomous  cyme 
is  never  developed,  then  the  flowers  are  found  on  one 
aide  of  the  branches,  usually  on  their  inner  side  ; more 
often  the  tertiary  axes  are  those  that  are  developed  in 
this  unequal  manner;  this  variety  is  termed  a scorpoid 
cyme, and  occurs  in  Drosera, Echiirm,  Sedum,& c.  When 
the  floral  leaves  ore  alternate,  the  branches  are  alter- 
nately developed,  so  that  there  is  found  at  each  leaf  a 
single  flower  which  terminates  the  axis,  and  between 
the  leaf  and  the  flower  a lateral  branch  ; it  is  from  this 
cause  that  the  flowers  appear  opposite  the  leaves,  ns  in 
Ntmophila  pedunculata,  Solanum , Ac.  A tuft,  or  fas- 
cicle, or  contracted  cyme,  is  a cyme  the  lateral  branches 
of  which  are  very  short,  as  in  Dianthm  barbatus,  Ac. 
Static?,  Armcrio,  Ac.  Glome  rule  is  a cyme  so  con- 
tracted that  the  flowers  are  sessile ; this  ia  a rare  case, 
but  is  found  in  Corymbium  and  Cardopatvm. 

Of  indefinite  or  indeterminate  inflorescence. — In  this 
class  of  inflorescence  the  primary  axis  is  never  termi- 
nated by  a flower,  for  the  spire  of  leaves  stops  without 
being  transformed  into  a flower.  In  the  indefinite  in- 
florescence the  expansion  of  the  flowers  proceeds  from 
the  base  gradually  towards  the  top,  and  is  therefore  called 
centripetal.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  of  inflorescence 
are  the  following:  1.  a single  flower  issuing  from  the 
axil  of  one  of  the  leaves ; in  descriptions  this  is  often 
confounded  with  the  determinate  one-flowered  stem.  2. 
Spike  is  formed  of  a number  of  sessile  flowers  issuing 
from  the  axils  of  leaves  or  bracteas,  as  in  Plant  ago,  Vero- 
nica. A spike  is  said  to  be  compound  when  it  divides 
at  the  base  or  at  the  top  into  several  similar  spikes, 
which  may  be  regarded  os  secondary  axes.  A spike 
is  said  to  be  crowned  when  the  central  axis  is  pro- 
longed upwards  without  bearing  flowers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Pine  Apple,  Eucomis , CaUistemon.  3.  Cat- 
kin or  amentum  is  a spike  composed  of  either  male  or 
female  flowers  only;  the  former  withers  and  falls  off  after 
flowering.  This  occurs  in  amentaceous  orders,  as  in 
Oaks,  Willows,  Walnuts,  Filberts.  4.  Cone  or  strobile, 
frequent  in  Conifer* r,  is  a spike  in  which  bracteas  be- 
come hardened,  persistent,  overlie  each  other  like  scales 
or  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a house;  this  only  applies 
to  the  female  spikes,  the  male  differing  in  no  respect 
from  the  catkin.  5.  Spadix  is  a spike  enveloped  by  a 
large  sheathing  bractea,  as  in  An/m,  Richardia,  Ac. ; 
in  Palms  the  spadix  is  mostly  branched,  and  enveloped 
by  an  immense  bractea.  6.  Thyrse  is  a spike  in  which 
secondary  branches  are  developed,  and  terminated  by  a 
flower.  At  the  axil  of  each  leaf  of  the  central  nxis  an 
odd  tiumber  of  flowers  is  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  expands  first ; this  kind  of  inflorescence  is 
composed  of  cymes  or  fascicles  arranged  along  an  inde- 
finite primary  axis  as  in  Labiate •,  Salicarete,  some 
Campanula , Rhamnta.  In  ail  cases  the  flowers  expand 
from  the  base;  sometimes, as  in  Horse  Chestnut,  the  base 
of  inflorescence  is  a thyrse  and  the  top  a spike.  7.  Raceme 
or  cluster  has  the  lateral  axes  more  or  Icsa  developed,  and 
the  secondary  axes  terminated  by  a flower ; it  is  said  to 
be  a simple  raceme  when  the  secondary  axes  are  reduced 
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to  a single  pedicellate  flower,  which  should  l>e  accnm-  Botany, 
panied  by  a bractea,  showing  that  the  flower  should  v—l 
indicate  a tertiary  branch.  A raceme  is  said  to 
be  compound  when  the  number  of  subdivisions  is 
greater ; a raceme  may  be  compound  at  the  base  and 
simple  at  top.  8.  Corymb  is  a raceme,  the  lower  lateral 
branches  of  which  are  very  long,  and  the  upper  very 
short,  so  as  to  be  nearly  on  a level,  although  the  branches 
proceed  separately  from  diflercut  points  of  the  axis,  as 
in  Iberis,  Ornithogalum,  Ac.  9.  Umbel  is  a raceme  the 
branches  of  which  proceed  in  the  same  order  from  the 
apex  of  that  whence  they  originate,  all  the  branches 
which  proceed  from  the  same  point  being  a little  different 
in  height;  the  flowers  are  placed  on  a concave,  flat,  or 
convex  surface  in  different  species  of  Umbellifera.  An 
umbel  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  secondary  axes  are 
not  subdivided,  as  in  Ilcdcra , Astranlia,  Hydrocotyle , 
Eryngium  ; and  it  is  said  to  be  compound  when  the 
secondary  branches  divide  themselves  into  little  um- 
bellutesasin  most  Umbellifera.  10.  Head  or capitulum, 
of  an  indefinite  inflorescence,  is  when  the  flowers  are 
sessile  and  agglomerated  into  a head  on  a very  con- 
densed or  shortened  axis.  A capitulum  may  be  either 
ovate,  rounded,  or  depressed,  according  as  the  axis  is 
more  or  less  shortened  ; this  axis  is  named  therachis  by 
some,  and  the  receptacle  by  others.  The  small  con- 
densed flowers  are  termed  by  many  florets,  and  the 
bracteas  that  surround  them  a common  calyx ; each 
floret  proceeds  from  the  axil  of  a bractea,  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  chaff,  and  it  is  often  absent,  or  appears 
in  the  form  of  a little  pit  or  hollow,  which  is  commonly 
fringed  at  its  edges.  Examples,  Composites. 

Anomalous  inflorescence. — The  doubtful  origin  of 
some  peduncle*,  the  unequal  developement  of  the 
branches  of  the  axis,  their  connection  with  other  organs, 
together  with  their  own  transformation,  often  conceal 
the  true  nature  of  certain  varieties  of  inflorescence.  When 
the  floral  nxis  issues  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  or  from 
that  portion  of  the  stem  placed  under  ground,  the  inflo- 
rescence appears  altogether  singular.  In  this  case  the 
peduncles  only  bear  bracteas,  and  these  only  at  great 
intervals.  This  is  what  constitutes  a scape,  as  in  the 
Primrose  and  Hyacinth.  The  developement  of  the  axis 
may  be  unequal  at  the  point  where  two  branches  ought 
to  issue  from  a pair  of  bracteas,  one  of  them  remains 
undeveloped,  or  less  so  than  the  other.  W’hen  the  floral 
axis  becomes  united  or  combined  with  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  the  flowers  appear  to  issue  from  above  the  axil  of 
the  leaf,  and  is  then  termed  extra-axillary,  as  in  Cap - 
pans  spinosa , some  species  of  Solanum.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  peliolar  when  the  peduncle  is  united  with 
the  adjoining  petiole,  as  in  some  species  of  Hibiscus; 
sometimes  it  combines  with  the  bractea,  as  in  Titia . 

The  ramifications  of  the  axis  may  combine  together,  as 
is  often  seen  at  the  base  of  several  racemes  or  spikes,  as 
in  Celosia  criitaia,  Ac.,  and  in  those  monstrosities  of 
Sedum , Fraxinus,  Campanula , and  Cichoraee/r,  termed 
fusciated  stems  or  branches. 

Of  the  ruchit,  or  general  floral  axis. — The  rachis  is 
not  a particular  organ,  but  an  expansion  arising  from 
the  concretion  of  the  ramifications  of  the  axis;  in  pro- 
portion as  the  flowers  are  congregated  in  one  point  this 
part  becomes  thicker  and  more  fleshy.  In  Composites, 
where  the  rachis  is  always  thick,  it  performs  an  important 
function  of  vegetation.  It  serves  as  a depfit  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  flowers  and  ovaria.  In  the  Artichoke  this 
part  is  so  much  increased  os  to  become  an  article  of 
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Botany  food  ; afu-r  flowering  the  rachis  gradually  dries  up,  con* 
-W  tracts,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  the  seeds. 

In  the  Fig,  the  rachis,  which  is  called  the  fruit,  is  con- 
cave, and  encloses  completely  the  flowers  and  fruits,  which 
last  are  found  iu  great  numbers  under  the  form  of  small 
gritty  grains ; this  rachis  when  mature  opens  sponta- 
neously on  the  upper  side.  Dortlenia  has  a hollow  hut 
not  closed  rachis  intermediate  between  the  Fig  and  that 
of  Composite.  In  Procris , Elalostcmma,  and  various 
spcciesof  liarhmt  ria,  are  to  be  found  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  this  form  of  rachis  and  the  thyrsc  or  spike, 
showing  that  it  originates  from  the  concretion  ol  the 
secondary  axes  with  the  primary  one. 

Of  bracteas. — These  arc  leaves  more  or  less  modified, 
from  the  axils  of  which  proceed  the  floral  axes,  which 
are  sometimes  not  developed,  when  the  bracteas  are 
said  to  be  sterile ; they  are  often  highly  coloured,  ex- 
ceeding in  brilliancy  the  flowers  themselves.  As  in  some 
species  of  Euphorbia.  M unseen  da.  Comb  return,  &l\,  the 
transition  from  perfect  leaves  to  bracteas  is  readily  seen 
by  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the  floral 
axis.  The  bracteas  of  secondary  and  tertiary  axes  are 
called  bracteole*. 

Of  the.  involucrum. — When  bracteas  are  verticillate, 
as  happens  in  certain  kinds  of  inflorescence,  as  in  Urn- 
bclliftrct.  Composite,  or  where  they  are  combined  toge- 
ther, as  in  RanuncuUireer  and  Nyctagineet,  fire.,  then 
they  form  what  is  termed  an  involucrum ; and  those 
occurring  under  the  same  disposition  in  the  secondary 
or  tertiary  axes,  as  in  the  compound  umbel,  they  then 
become  a partial  involucrum  or  iuvolucel.  The  invo- 
lucrum  is  either  composed  of  a single  verticil  or  several 
verticils,  and  is  then  called  a uniserial,  biserial,  triserial, 
and  plurlserial ; and  when  the  outer  series  is  very  short 
llie  involucrum  is  termed  calculate,  because  it  re- 
sembles a calyx.  The  involucrum,  like  other  bracteas,  is 
often  highly  coloured,  as  in  Astranliat  Ihtginvii/ea, 
Abronia , &c.  When  combined,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  a calyx,  particularly  if  it  contain  only  a single  flower, 
aa  in  Mirabilin.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  concrete 
involucru  is  the  cup  or  cupola  of  the  Oak,  or  acorn, 
and  the  spiny  envelope  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  and 
Beech,  and  the  concave  one  of  Euphorlua. 

Of  the  spalh. — The  spath  is  a form  of  bracten  pecu- 
liar to  the  nmnocotyledonous  plants,  being  alternate  and 
enveloping  the  axis.  It  is  Ibliaceous  in  some  Irideer , 
Asphodelne,  Comnu  tine<B ; coloured  in  Aroidree , Musa- 
cca,  llichardia , Helicon ia,  &c. ; those  which  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  axes  are  called  spnthcls; 
in  Graminete  and  Cyperaccte  they  arc  called  glumes 
and  glumels.  Bracteas  form  the  transition  from  ordi- 
nary or  perfect  leaves  to  those  which  compose  the  flowers, 
as  sepals,  petals,  ovaria,  Ac. 

Origin,  nature,  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  which 
a JUncer  is  composed. — A flower  is  the  reunion  of  organs, 
such  as  the  germs  and  those  that  surround  them,  and  is 
composed  of  a peculiar  transformation  of  leaves  borne 
at  the  tops  of  the  .-.tern  or  branches  which  ore  usually 
disposed  in  regular  whorls ; that  part  of  the  stem  or 
branch  which  bcurs  the  organs  of  a flower  is  denominated 
the  torus,  and  which,  if  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  is  called  the  receptacle.  Tile  verticils  are  c x tremely 
variable  in  number,  and  have  a great  tendency  to  coin- 
bine, and  their  form  is  far  removed  from  that  of  leaves 
or  bracteas,  and  situated  more  towards  the  centre.  From 
their  appearance  and  position  they  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  and  the  car- 


pels or  ovaries,  and  ovules.  The  calyx  and  the  ovaries  BeUay. 
are  composed  usually  of  a single  verticil ; but  the  petals 
and  stamens  are  often  of  numerous  verticils  alternating 
with  each  oilier;  each  verticil  is  generally  composed  of 
five  pieces  in  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  three  in  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants. 

Of  the  calyx. — The  sepals  form  the  outer  or  primary 
envelope  of  a flower,  and  is  called  the  calyx.  The  ana- 
logy of  sepals  to  leaves  is  evident,  as  in  the  greater 
number  of  plants  they  are  flat,  foliaceous,  and  of  a green 
colour,  and  are  furnished  with  stomata  inside ; they  are 
often  accidentally  transformed  into  leaves,  as  in  some 
Hoses.  Their  nervation  is  also  similar,  usually  feather- 
uerved  ; the  middle  nerve  is  said  to  be  carinal,  and  the 
juncture  of  two  neighbouring  sepals  ia  culled  sutural. 

Like  leaves  sepals  are  persistent  or  caducous,  and  if  they 
remain  and  become  dry  after  florescence,  they  are  said 
to  be  marccscent ; and  if  they  increase  and  become  fleshy 
they  are  said  to  be  accrescent.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently joined  together,  the  calyx  is  then  termed  gamo- 
sepalous;  when  they  are  combined  to  their  apices  the 
calyx  is  entire.  Sometimes  the  calyx  breaks  otf  at  the 
base  in  oue  piece,  as  in  EsckwhoUzui , Eucalyptus,  and 
sometimes  by  the  middle,  as  in  Scutellaria.  The  part 
of  sepals  which  is  combined  is  termed  the  tube,  and  the 
free  parts  the  lobes,  and  if  short  the  teeth ; sometimes 
the  junctures  are  very  unequal,  so  as  to  leave  more 
space  between  certain  lobes,  the  calyx  is  then  said  to  be 
lipped  nr  bilabiate.  In  some  plants,  as  in  Acanthaceeg , 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  become  as  hard  as  spines.  In  the 
Composite  the  tube  adheres  to  the  ovarium,  and  the 
limb  is  like  the  crown  of  a heron,  formed  by  the  lobes 
being  changed  into  hairs,  and  this  is  called  the  pappus. 

In  dicotyledonous  plunts  there  are  usually  five  sepals,  or  if 
the  sepals  are  joined  the  calyx  is  five-lobed  or  five-loot  lied. 
Sometimes  there  are  three,  more  rarely  two,  four,  six,  Ac. 

In  some  plants,  us  in  Po1enliUat  Fragaria,  and  divers 
Malvacrer,  the  calyx  is  furnished  with  appendages  out- 
side alternating  with  the  sepals,  which  arc  generally  called 
accessory  lobes,  but  they  are  regarded  as  stipulas  to  the 
sepals  joined  by  twos;  in  others  the  calyx,  as  in  many 
Campanula tree,  has  appendages  which  are  recurved 
hack  upon  the  tube  between  the  lobes  like  auricles  ; this 
is  evidently  occasioned  by  a strange  prolongation  of  the 
sepals  or  calyx. 

Of  the  corolla. — Just  within  the  calyx  are  found  the 
petals,  which,  taken  collectively,  are  called  the  corolla. 

Petals  arc  more  distinct  from  leaves  than  sepals;  they 
have  fewer  stomata  ; their  nerves  are  analogous  to  that  of 
leaves  for  direction,  but  are  weaker,  and  contain  no  ves- 
sels but  lubes.  The  petals  are  of  all  the  most  brilliant 
colours  in  preference  to  green,  which  characterises  the 
leaves;  they  usually  exhale  odours  which  nre  generally 
agreeable.  Rut  these  differences  of  petals  from  sepals 
and  leaves  are  not  always  evident,  for  sometimes  the 
sepals  and  petals  resemble  each  other  so  much  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  calyx  ends  or  the  corolla  com- 
mences, as  in  j \ympheeaeete,  Magnoliacctt , Ranuncu - 
lacea,  Ac.  There  is  one  thing  which  renders  these 
distinctions  difficult,  that  in  many  cases  the  sepals  or 
the  petals  ore  absent  in  some  flowers.  The  anorlogy  ol 
neighbouring  species  or  genera  is  probably  the  only 
means  of  indicating  in  this  case  the  real  nature  of  the 
floral  envelopes.  The  petals  arc  frequently  joined  olto- 
gether  or  in  part,  the  corolla  is  then  termed  monopeta- 
ions,  or,  more  lately,  gamopetalous  by  De  Candolle. 

When  the  petals  are  completely  joined,  the  corolla  is  an 
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Botany,  entire  tube,  but  when  they  arc  only  combined  more  or 
leas,  tiie  corolla  is  said  to  be  cleft,  lobed,  or  toothed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  between  the  petals. 
In  Phyteuma  the  petals  do  not  adhere  at  the  middle, 
but  by  the  base  aud  apex ; and  those  of  the  Vine  arc 
connected  by  their  summits  only.  In  some  Compo- 
site they  are  joined  only  on  the  inner  side  of  the  capi- 
lulum,  but  in  those  that  fonn  what  are  called  ligulate 
flowers  or  florets  have  the  tube  cleft  lengthwise.  Some- 
times certain  petals  are  joined  more  than  other*  in  the 
same  flower,  and  thus  form  the  lipped  or  bilabiate  co- 
rolla. The  position  and  direction  of  the  primary  nerves 
in  monopetalous  or  gamopetalous  corollas  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  lobes,  similar  to  those  in  separate  petals,  arc 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  monopetalous  corollas 
are  composed  of  combined  petals.  The  {petals  or  lobes, 
when  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  or  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
generally  alternate  with  them.  Sometimes  monopetaious 
corollas  change  accidentally  into  polypetakws  ones,  and 
therefore  the  petals  manifestly  hold  the  place  of  lobes 
in  monopetaious  corolla*.  In  Uic  corolla  allied  papi- 
lionaceous, ns  that  of  the  Pea,  the  Bean,  and  most  Le- 
gvminote,  each  of  the  five  petals  are  of  a different  form 
and  size,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner,  as  to  give 
each  flower  the  appearance  of  a butterfly ; the  upper 
petal  is  much  spread  and  raised,  is  usually  the  largest, 
and  is  named  the  standard ; the  two  lateral  ones, 
which  are  smaller,  oblong,  and  placed  face  to  face,  arc 
called  the  wings,  and  finally,  the  two  lower  ones  being 
more  or  less  raised  up,  particularly  at  the  points,  and 
form  something  like  a crescent,  and  are  joined  more  or 
less  on  the  lower  edges,  in  the  manner  of  a keel,  and 
tire  in  conjunction  termed  the  carina  or  keel  ; these 
latter  arc  seldom  free.  The  standard  and  wings  are 
seldom  joined,  and  then  very  imperfectly  towards  the 
base.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  petals  clearly 
from  sepals  in  some  dicotyledonous  plants;  they  are 
ordinarily  five  hi  a verticil,  which  is,  perhaps,  composed 
of  one  horizontal  spire  ; sometimes  the  number  differs, 
as  three,  four,  six,  seven,  which  is  probably  composed  of 
several  concentric  verticils ; in  litis  latter  case  the  petals 
of  one  verticil  generally  alternate  with  tltose  of  the  next, 
and  when  there  is  found  two  ranks  of  petals  which  op- 
pose each  other,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  interme- 
diate verticil  is  not  developed.  The  junction  uf  petals 
are  principally  among  those  of  the  same  verticil;  but 
there  are  found  examples  in  which  two  neighbouring 
verticils  are  joined,  as  in  Annonacetr , w here  there  are  six 
petals  joined,  while  there  are  only  three  lobes  to 
the  calyx,  and  the  verticils  being  always  three  in  the 
rest  of  this  family.  When  the  petals  ore  contracted  at 
the  bu*c  and  spread  out  at  top,  the  contracted  part 
is  called  the  claw,  and  the  enlarged  or  spread-out  por- 
tion the  limb  or  lamina.  Gnmopetalous  corollas,  and 
those  that  have  the  claws  straight,  and  approach  each 
other  without  being  joined,  are  said  to  have  a tube,  a 
throat,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  tube,  and  like  lobes 
or  limh,  which  is  the  spread,  or  expended,  or  superior 
part.  Sometimes  free  petals  bear  scales  at  their  base, 
as  in  Ranunculus,  or  small  threads,  as  in  Samofus,  or  a 
corona,  as  in  Silent  and  particularly  StaptUa , or  they 
appear  in  different  strange  forms. 

Of  thr  stamens  or  male  organs. — Stamens  or  stamina 
arc  formed  of  one  or  more  verticils  on  the  inside  of  the 
petals,  and  are  analogous  to  them  in  position  and  trans- 
formation. They  are  inserted  upon  the  torus,  very  close 
to  the  petals,  to  which  they  sometimes  adhere,  and  are  often 


accidentally  transformed  into  petals  in  the  flowers  which  Botany, 
ore  called  double,  as,  for  example,  in  all  double  Rose*,  in 
which  the  stamens  are  the  only  parts  changed  into  petals. 

When  there  is  only  a single  verticil  of  stamens,  they  are 
usually  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  with  which  they 
alternate.  In  some  families,  as  Primulacetr  and  Myr- 
sineacctr,  they  are  opposite  the  petals  ; and  always  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  supposed  that  the  primary  verticil 
of'  stamens,  or  those  which  should  have  alternated  with 
the  petals,  are  abortive,  of  which  traces  are  to  lie  found 
uuder  the  form  of  scales  or  threads.  When  there  are  a 
number  of  verticils  of  stamens,  each  of  them  is  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  parts,  that  in  short  the  total  num- 
ber of  stamens  is  only  a multiple  of  the  number  of  petals ; 
as,  for  iustauco,  in  a flower  where  the  petals  are  five,  or 
the  corolla  five-lobed,  the  stamens  are  either  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  &c. ; and  three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  in 
flower*  which  have  three  petals  or  a three- lobed  corolla, 

&c.  When  the  number  passes  twenty  it  is  rarely  that 
botanists  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  counting  fur- 
ther. The  organization  of  stamens  is  more  complicated 
than  either  sepals  or  |i«tals;  they  arc  not  envelopes  to 
protect  the  organs  of  reproduction,  but  have  in  the 
fecundutiou  of  vegetables  the  (unctions  of  male  organs. 

Each  stamen  is  composed  of  n filament  at  the  base  and 
an  anther  on  the  upper  part,  which  contaiu  the  pollen 
in  its  cells. 

Of  the  filament. — A filament  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  petiole  of  a leaf,  or  the  claw  of  a 
petal;  it  is  usually  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  flat,  and 
always  of  a consistence  and  nature  analogous  to  a petal, 
and  never  of  a green  colour.  In  some  plant*  it  is  so  short, 
or  joined  with  lire  corolla,  that  the  anther  is  said  to  be 
•Matte.  The  stamens  in  the  same  verticil  are  sometimes 
joined  together,  and  sometime*  with  the  neighbour- 
ing verticils.  When  all  are  joined,  as  in  Mallows, 
the  stameus  are  termed  mooadelphous ; hut  when 
they  are  joined  into  two,  three,  or  more  bundles, 
they  are  called  diadelphous,  triadclphous,  aud  polya- 
delphous. 

Of  the  anther — An  anther  may  he  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  the  limb  of  a leaf  or  petal,  but  is  usually  small, 
generally  narrow,  thick,  and  divided  into  cells  or  small 
cuviliea  containing  the  pollen.  A regularly  formed  leaf 
consists  of  a central  rib,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are 
twofold  cellular  tissue,  between  which  the  nerves  take 
their  course.  1 n this  manner  are  the  anthers  naturally 
formed,  whose  superior  and  inferior  cellular  tissue  is 
converted  into  pollen  on  both  sides  of  the  principal 
nerve;  thus  is  formed  the  auther  with  four  cells,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  general  law.  Dr.  Schleiden  found 
the  anther  before  its  bursting  four-ceiled  in  more  than 
one  hundred  families.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
the  anther  could  not  be  originally  four-celled,  since  it 
springs  open  with  two  fissures  only.  Properly  speak- 
ing, every  anther  bursts  open  with  four  fissures;  they 
appear,  however,  only  as  two,  because  each  pair  lies  at 
the  sides  of  tlie  common  septum.  When  the  lateral 
half  of  a leaf  is  only  developed,  the  other  retains  its  leafy 
character.  Sometimes  the  original  middle  layer  is  not 
developed,  in  which  case  the  division  into  two  lateral 
cells  is  not  found  in  every  family;  even  in  Orvhideee , 
Asdepiadee,  Siytidee , &c.,  as  lar  as  its  first  appear- 
ance, goes  through  just  the  same  conditions,  aud  that 
all  apparently  deviating  characteristics  of  this  organ  iu 
the  before-mentioned  orders  are  merely  later  un foldings  of 
the  same  fundamental  type,  and  are  only  physiologically 
a 2 
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Botany,  unimportant  modifications  of  the  same  plan.  There  are 
— v— three  positions  in  which  the  anther  is  attached  to  the 
filament ; first,  by  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  an- 
ther is  then  said  to  be  versatile  or  oscillatory  ; second, 
by  the  point  at  the  hase  to  the  tip  of  the  filament,  and 
is  the  inode  called  erect;  thirdly,  it  adheres  to  the  fila- 
ment the  greater  part  of  its  length  ; it  is  then  termed 
adnate : in  the  latter  case  the  filament  is  often  pro- 
longed beyond  the  anther,  where  it  forms  a point, 
tongue,  or  gland.  The  anthers  are  said  to  be  synan- 
thrrous  when  they  are  joined  into  a tube,  as  in  Compo- 
site. In  some  few  cases,  as  in  SaliT  monandra,  both 
filaments  and  anthers  are  joined  into  one.  The  cells  of 
the  anthers  are  ordinarily  parallel,  open  at  a certain 
era  and  emit  the  pollen.  The  portion  of  the  fila- 
ment which  unites  the  two  cells,  or  rather  the  two  double 
cells,  is  culled  the  connective ; this  part  is  sometimes  very 
short,  and  sometimes  so  long  as  to  separate  the  cells,  as 
in  Sage ; sometimes  it  is  articulated  upon  the  filament 
in  such  a manner  ns  to  appear  a distinct  organ ; but 
usually  it  is  not  distinguishable.  The  anther  which  has 
an  articulated  connective  may  be  compared  to  the  ter- 
minal leaflet  of  a compound  leaf;  in  all  other  cases  the 
connective  resembles  the  primary  nerve  of  a leaf,  while 
that  of  the  cells  seem  to  be  the  parenchyma  with  the 
lateral  nerves  hardly  developed,  but  sometimes  there  are 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  prtitions  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  secondary  nerves.  Anthers  are 
generally  said  to  be  two-cellcd,  but  according  to  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Schlciden  there  are  two  cells  on  each 
side,  which  has  already  been  explained  ; however  in  the 
characters  of  plants  an  anther  of  four  cells  is  always  said 
to  be  two-celled ; and  where  the  anther  bursts  by  two 
clefts  it  is  said  to  be  birimose,  which  is  the  most  common 
mode  of  dehiscence.  Hut  in  Solamtm  the  cells  do  not 
open  except  at  tlte  extremity.  In  many  MeUutomacem, 
Ericaccte , the  cells  are  prolonged  into  points,  which  open 
each  by  a pore  at  the  extremity ; this  mode  of  dehiscence 
is  calltfl  biporosc  ; in  Lavender  it  is  composed  of  trans- 
verse clefts ; in  Bcrberis  and  Laurinea,  &c.  it  opens  by 
valves.  If  the  cells  open  to  the  outside  of  the  flower 
the  anther  is  said  to  be  extrorse,  behind,  or  postic,  as  in 
Paonia,  Magnolia,  but  in  most  cases  they  open  inwards ; 
the  anther  in  that  case  is  called  iutrorse  in  front  or 
antic,  even  if  the  anther  is  situated  inside  the  filament. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  one  of  the  cells  is  abortive 
or  not  developed,  as  in  Epacridese,  Canna , Ac. 

Of  the  pollen.— Pollen  is  composed  of  n multitude  of 
small  grains  of  a yellow-orange  or  reddish  colour, 
usually  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  the  interior  of 
the  cells,  and  which  by  its  fail  and  action  upon  the 
stigma  determines  the  devclopemeot  of  the  ovulea.  The 
grana  pollinis,  or  grains  of  pollen,  appear  an  agglome- 
rated mass  filling  the  cells  of  the  anther,  even  at  its 
birth,  without  being  intimately  connected  with  their 
eiidolhecium.  The  formation  of  pollen  takes  place  in 
the  following  manner,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Schlciden : the  four  groups  of  cells  intended  for 
the  pollen  separate  themselves  from  the  remaining  tissue 
of  the  leaf,  their  individual  cells  continually  increasing, 
and  in  the  interior  of  each,  probably  for  the  most  part, 
four  other  cells  are  formed,  in  each  of  which  a grain  of 
pollen  is  produced,  upon  which  the  original  cells  be- 
come entirely  reabsorbed.  The  four  pollen  grains  often 
appear  to  be  developed  in  one  cell ; sometimes,  though 
rarely,  there  are  only  two  grains  of  pollen  found  in  the 
larger  original  cell,  for  instance  in  Podostmon , Ccrato~ 


phyllu.il,  which  in  that  case  afterwards  remain  adherent  Botany, 
one  to  I he  other;  yet  the  quadruple  number  is  undoubtedly 
the  general  role,  which  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  pollen  quaternariutn,or  pollen  by  fours.  If.  however, 
the  reabsorption  of  the  original  cells  does  not  take  place, 
or  is  not  perfect,  a very  peculiar  arrest  of  developement 
occurs,  which  being  the  constant  type  in  Orc.hide<t  and 
Asclcpiadea,  has  afforded  botanists  abundant  occupa- 
tion, whilst  the  entire  peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that 
the  pollen  stops  short  at  an  earlier  point  in  its  develop- 
ment. This  same  condition  may  be  seen  as  a temporary 
stage  in  the  developement  of  the  flower  of  Picea  and 
Abies  in  January  and  February,  in  Pinus  in  February 
and  March,  in  which  a loose  waxy  pollen  mass  may  be 
found  imbedded  in  each  division  of  the  anther.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  may  be  seen  the  four  cells  in 
Picea  and  Abies,  in  which  the  four  grains  of  pollen  lie 
closely  united ; and  it  offers  a very  pleasing  spectacle 
when  observed  under  a microscop,  each  grain  expanding 
by  the  absorption  of  water  until  it  bursts  its  case  in 
order  to  escape,  leaving  the  four  cells  emptied  of  their 
contents.  Pollen  grainsare  globular,  elliptic,  prismatic, 
or  polyedrous  in  form,  smooth  or  scabrous  on  the  sur- 
face. The  grain  of  pollen  falling  upon  the  stigma, 
which  is  covered  with  a clammy  liquid,  the  inner  mem- 
brane issues  quickly,  which  it  does  even  by  coining  in 
contact  with  water,  as  has  already  been  observed,  under 
the  form  of  a tube,  either  at  certain  determinate  points, 
or  at  any  one  point  of  the  exterior  envelop  ; this  lube 
contains  the  liquid  called  fovilla,  in  which  floats  an 
infinity  of  minute  granules.  The  issuiug  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  a pollen  grain  is  occasioned  by  the  phy- 
sical effect  liquid  has  upon  some  pint  of  its  surface. 

They  seem  to  issue  in  various  ways,  according  to  their 
shapes.  M.  Frilzche  has  distinguished  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  pollen  mosses,  besides  those  of  Or- 
chids* and  Asclepiadeee. 

OfthefoviUa. — This  is  the  clammy  liquid  with  which 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen  grain  is  filled ; 
it  is  always  in  motion,  and  does  not  mix  well  with 
the  liquid  in  which  a grain  of  pollen  is  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  examination.  Some  molecules,  larger 
and  of  different  shaps,  are  found  mixed  with  the 
granules  which  have  less  motion.  The  granules  vary 
in  form  in  different  plants,  but  are  similiar  to  each 
other  in  the  same  speies;  they  are  either  spherical, 
elliptical,  or  cylindrical,  and  variable  in  size.  These 
granules  are  the  essential  agents  of  fecundation.  Mr. 

Drown  having  discovered  that  the  molecules  of  all  bodies, 
even  minerals,  have  analogous  movements  when  they  are 
reduced  to  an  extreme  tenuity,  and  therefore  this 
phenomenon  does  not  depnd  upon  organization,  and 
consequently  forms  a separate  department  of  natural 
history. 

Of  the  ovarium,  pistil , or  female  organ.  — The 
centre  of  a flower  is  composed  of  leaves  more  or  less 
replicate  on  the  inner  side,  and  bear  upon  their  edges 
ovules  or  ovula  destined  to  become  seeds.  These  leaves 
are  called  carpls,  indicating  that  they  are  the  elements 
of  fruits:  they  are  generally  known  under  the  more 
ancient  name  of  pistils.  When  the  number  of  these 
carpls  are  few,  their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
is  more  regular  than  that  of  other  organs.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  one  verticil,  of  which  the  pieces  are 
in  the  normal  state  alternate  with  the  inner  row  or  ver- 
ticil of  stamens.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  carpls  are 
ofien  fewer  than  the  stamens  of  tne  inner  row,  or  being 
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Botany,  equal  in  number  the  parts  may  be  opposite.  Sometimes 
the  carpels  ore  very  numerous,  and  disposed  in  a spiral 
manner  or  in  irregular  heaps  along  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  as  in  RamuiciUaceee  and  Magmiiactx.  The 
axis  of  the  flower  is  the  extremity  of  the  pedicel,  which 
gives  birth  to  the  organa  of  the  flower,  and  is  often  more 
or  less  lengthened  out,  when  this  axis  is  stopped  at  the 
point  where  it  bears  the  carpels,  and  sometimes  it  is 
elevated  or  prolonged,  as  in  Ranunculus.  In  Gera- 
iriacta  the  carpels  hang  along  the  axis,  but  afterwards 
separate  with  elasticity  from  the  base  upwards.  In 
Magnoliacex  and  some  Rununculaceet  the  carpels  are 
disposed  in  spikes  upon  the  prolonged  axis  iu  great 
numbers ; in  the  Strawberry  this  axis  is  fleshy,  having 
the  carpels  disposed  on  its  surface ; in  the  Rose,  on  like 
contrary,  this  axis  is  secured  iu  such  a manner  that  the 
carpels  are  borne  inside  under  the  level  of  the  stamens 
and  petals,  as  if  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 
These  modifleations  bear  only  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
carpels,  and  not  upon  their  relative  position.  If  the  carpels 
are  elevated,  the  support  in  called  the  gynophore  or  tbe- 
caphore,  which  in  sometimes  many  inches  in  length,  as 
for  example,  in  Capparideet,  but  it  is  generally  wanting, 
as  the  carpels  are  nearly  always  sessile.  The  carpels 
are  swelled  at  the  base,  and  this  part  is  called  the  ova- 
rium, and  is  the  limb  of  a cnrpellary  leaf  in  its  broadest 
part,  having  the  ovule  arranged  along  both  its  edges, 
which  are  folded  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
ovarium  is  the  object  aud  aim  of  the  entire  vegetable 
organization.  According  to  the  generally  received  view 
the  ovarium  consists  of  buds  or  ovula,  which  develope 
themselves  ou  the  borders  of  the  leaves  or  car|>ella,  which 
is  probably  an  incorrect  notion,  and  baa  been  adduced 
from  the  well-known  phenomenon  in  Bryophyllumt 
Gloxinia , &c.,  but  it  would  be  better  to  consider  such 
leaves  as  these  dilated  branches.  Sometimes  the  ovules 
are  represented  as  formed  on  the  edges  of  the  carpellary 
leaf,  sometimes  on  the  central  nerve,  and  sometimes 
on  both,  and  sometimes  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf 
bear  ovula,  as  in  Gentianea,  Nytnphaaeea . In  this 
manner  an  extravagant  view  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
science,  founded  upon  the  weakest  possible  grounds,  as 
has  been  detected  by  Dr.  Schlciden,  whose  opinion  is  as 
follows.  The  explanation  of  the  only  contradictory  fact 
of  the  parietal  placenta  by  the  assumption  that  the  pla- 
centa is  a formation  of  the  axis,  which  indeed  may  be 
proved  without  the  assistance  of  hypotheses  from  the 
well-known  modifications  of  the  stalk ; each  individual 
carpel  is  at  first  quite  isolated,  and  constructed  similarly 
to  every  young  leaf.  It  is  not  until  a much  later  period 
of  their  developement  that  it  begins  to  direct  its  edges 
inwards,  or  the  carpel  is  closed,  or  to  adhere  to  the 
neighbouring  edges  when  the  pistil  is  unilocular  and 
many-leaved.  In  Graminea  and  Cyperacra  there  is  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  plan  in  both  these  families; 
their  developement  shows  that  the  ovarium  consists  of 
one  carpel  only.  In  both  families  tike  two  anterior 
stigmata  for  the  carpel  are  merely  a further  developc- 
ment  of  the  ligula ; the  posterior,  however,  which  is  so 
ofteu  abortive  in  the  grasses,  is  analogous  to  the  surface 
of  a leaf,  and  the  ovarium  itself  to  the  sheath  of  a leaf. 

Of  the.  ovarium. — The  ovarium  is  thut  portion  of  a 
leaf  which  encloses  the  ovula  ; as  the  style  is  that  por- 
tion which  is  rolled  up  and  does  not  develope  ovula,  and 
whose  object  is  to  conduct  the  prolongation  of  the  pollen 
tubes;  and  lastly,  the  stigina  is  like  free  termination  of 
tbe  superior  part,  whose  object  is  to  receive  and  hold  the 


pollen.  In  grasses  stigmas  are  generally  sessile,  but  Botaoy. 
Lygrum  and  Zca  possess  an  actual  style.  In  grosses,  s— -v.-— 
in  most  cases,  although  said  to  have  one  carpel  and 
several  styles,  the  styles  so  culled  are  nothing  but  sessile 
stigmus,  for  no  carpel  is  furnished  with  more  than  one 
style.  A true  style  equally  seldom  occurs  in  Kuphor- 
biueea \ in  which  more  than  one  style  has  been  described ; 
there  is  either  none  at  all  or  sessile  stigmas,  but  never 
more  than  a single  style ; the  style  is  also  deficient  in 
Maltaceat  Alismaccte,  Phyiolace «r,  only  possessing 
sessile  stigmas.  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  speak  of  styles 
in  CompoeiUv,  which  are  only  forms  of  a double-lobed 
stigma j in  Coniferx  the  carpellary  leaf  is  not  closed ; in 
ifescdacea  three  and  four  are  united  to  form  an  open  basin. 

Of  the  ovulum. — A simple  envelope  to  the  ovulum  is 
found  under  the  following  circumstances:  l.  without  the 
axis  being  bent,  as  in  Taxus;  2.  or  else  tbe  axis  is  re- 
flected upon  itself,  whereby  the  envelope  becomes  udher 
ent  to  the  prolonged  axis;  (raphe;)  3.  there  is  a second 
covering  formed  which  incloses  the  point  of  the  axis, 
and  here  also  both  modifications  may  occur.  The 
axis  remains  straight,  as  in  Polygonea , &c.,  or  else  the 
axi*  Incomes  bent  upon  itself,  adhering  to  the  external 
integument.  In  monocotyledonous  plants  the  seed  or 
ovulum  never  possesses  less  than  two  integuments, 
while  in  dicotyledonous  plants  the  majority  of  the  mono- 
petalous  families  is  furnished  but  with  one  integument, 
whilst  the  polypetalous  generally  possess  two.  A cen- 
tral free  placenta,  or  the  axis  on  which  the  ovula  are 
borne,  is  not  a separate  organ,  but  ooly  the  summit  of 
tbe  axis;  but  the  formation  of  parietal  placentas  is  not 
so  easily  understood,  except  they  be  considered  as  the 
branched  summit  of  the  axis.  R.  Brown,  Brogniart, 

Amici,  and  Schlciden  have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  pollen  tubes  : Schleiden  has  followed  them  in  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  different  families  with  the  most 
patient  investigation,  from  the  stiginu  into  the  ovulum  ; 

Mr.  Brown  has  described  more  than  one  pollen  lube  as 
entering  into  one  micropyle.  Dr.  Schleiden  has  ob- 
served two  to  three  in  many  plants,  as  in  Phormium 
tenax  ; three  to  five  in  Luthrxa  squamaria ; scarcely 
ever  less  titan  three,  and  once  even  seven.  If  the  pollen 
tubes  be  followed  further  into  the  ovulum,  a process 
perhaps  the  most  delicate  that  occurs  in  Ikotanical  inves- 
tigations, it  will  be  found  that  usually  only  one,  rarely 
a greater  number  of  pollen  tubes,  entering  into  the  mi- 
crops  le,  penetrates  the  intercellular  passages  of  the 
nucleus  and  reaches  the  embryo  sac,  which  being 
forced  forwards  presses  it,  indents  it.  and  forms  the  cylin- 
drical bag  which  constitutes  the  embryo  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  developement,  and  consequently  consists  solely  of 
a cell  of  leaf  parenchyma,  supported  upon  the  summit 
of  the  axis.  It  is  therefore  formed  of  a double  mem- 
brane, excepting  at  the  open  radicular  cud.  viz.,  the 
indented  embryo  sac  and  the  membrane  of  the  pollen 
tube  itself.  Tike  process  of  developement  of  the  embryo 
already  described,  easily  establishes  a unity  of  phenoga- 
mous  and  cryptogamou*  vegetation,  in  which  thesporulea 
are  evident  conversions  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  foli- 
accous  organs,  since  the  same  part  in  both  furnishes  tbe 
groundwork  of  the  new  plant  iu  both  groups ; and  tbe 
only  difference  existing  between  the  two  is  this,  that  in 
phtenogumems  plants  a previous  formative  process  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant  precedes  the  period  of  latent  vegeta- 
tion, whilst  in  cryptogamous  plants  the  sporulc,  or  pollen 
grain,  develope*  itself  to  a plant  without  previous  pre- 
paration. This  process  explains  naturally  the  formation 
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Botany.  of  buds  on  leaves,  as  be  in  g merely  a partial  relrogra- 
• dation  into  a lower  or  cryptojamic  organization. 

Subsequent  detelopemmt  of  the  ovulum. — Linnjpits 
had  a tolerable  idea  of  the  metamorphose*  of  plant*,  yet 
the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  and  its  reception  into 
higher  botany  takes  its  date  from  Goethe.  Long,  how- 
ever, before  Goethe,  C.  F.  Wolff  had  shown  how  fruit- 
ful this  idea  could  be  rendered;  but  his  work  was  not 
at  all  understood  by  the  botanist*  of  the  lime,  and  was 
therefore  soon  forgotten.  Ilul  it  has  since  formed 
itself  into  a peculiar  department  of  scientific  botany.  A 
ripe  seed  presents  the  young  plant  already  provided 
with  manifold  organs,  and  a much  earlier  period  must 
he  chosen  ; that  of  the  first  origin  of  the  embryo  upon  its 
first  appearance  is  recognised  a*  a membranous  cylin- 
der, rounded  and  closed  superiorly,  but  open  inferiorly, 
since  the  membrane  constituting  the  embryo  is  inva- 
riably continued  into  the  sac  containing  it,  and  filled 
with  organizable,  usually  pel  lucid  fluid  mass,  which  be- 
come* gradually  converted  into  cells,  beginning  from 
above  downward*,  during  which  process  the  cellular 
nuclei  also  become  apparent,  which  appear  at  all  time* 
to  perform  a principal  part  in  the  formation  of  cell*. 
At  this  point  a leading  phenomenon  of  vegetable  life 
find*  its  explanation.  The  embryo  originally  consists  of 
axis  alone,  and  being  closed  superiorly  only  allows  a 
further  developement  from  within  outward* ; hut  if  limited 
inferiorly,  and  by  the  secretion  of  organizable  matter  be- 
coming transformed  into  cells,  admit*  of  unlimited  pro- 
longation ; whence  not  only  the  direction,  but  the  mode 
of  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  root,  differing  as  they  do, 
become  intelligible.  During  the  second  stage  of  the 
developement  the  upper  end  of  the  germ  expands  into  a 
globular  form,  and  from  the  sides  of  this  globular  extre- 
mity, in  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  two  rudimentary  co- 
tyledons became  developed  as  cellular  projections,  their 
poinis  being  more  or  less  free.  In  them,  as  also  in  the 
stem  itself,  the  elongated  cells  and  spiral  vessels  are  not 
formed  until  a later  period.  In  mnnocotyledonous 
plauls  on  the  other  hand,  a symmetrical  elevation  is 
formed  at  the  summit  of  the  cylindrical  embry  o,  which 
ultimately  constitutes  the  cotyledimous  leaf  surrounding 
the  s»ulk,  and  which  also  subsequently  encloses  more  or 
less  the  terminal  bud  or  plumule.  This  process  offers 
the  second  and  greatest  difference  to  which  a plant  can 
lay  claim,  namely,  the  antagonism  between  vertical,  lon- 
gitudinal, and  horizontal  superficial  extension.  All 
subsequent  developement  of  the  plant  and  every  later 
formed  organ  are  only  modifications  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  axis,  the  stem,  leaves,  &c. ; indeed,  the  axis 
is  formed  at  a much  earlier  period  than  the  cotyledons. 
The  difference  of  cotyledons  i*  repeated  in  the  leaves ; 
for  example,  in  Stapelia,  where  the  cotyledons  are 
smalt,  the  leaves  are  also  rudimentary,  and  in  Cuscuta 
the  absence  ot  cotyledons  points  out  the  subsequent 
leafless  habit  of  the  plant. 

Of  the  di$e  and  toftary. — The  term  nectary  was  used 
by  Linnams  and  his  disciple*  for  divers  glands,  tubercles, 
appendages,  or  fleshy  swelling*  found  in  flowers  ; the 
moderns  have  reduced  the  term  nectary  to  glands,  which 
•ecrete  a sweet  liquid  in  flowers,  from  which  bees  ex- 
tract honey,  and  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla. 
The  position  of  nectaries  is  upon  the  torus,  and  form*  in 
the  Calynflartr  a disk  on  the  lop  of  ihe  ovarium.  There 
is  a great  abundance  of  netfnr  in  the  bottom  of  ihe 
enrol lu  in  Cobata,  Campemvla,  Ac.,  upon  the  torus  in 
Craisulaccte,  Araliacrte,  &c.  When  the  flowers  are 


regular,  the  nectaries  are  placed  symmetrically  iu  rela-  botany, 
tion  to  other  organs,  as  for  example,  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered  a row  of  stamens  or  carpels ; in  that  case  they 
are  in  the  form  of  fleshy  tubercles  and  sometime*  hard 
tubercles,  always  smaller  than  the  filaments.  In  irregular 
flowers  they  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  spur,  or 
near  the  place  where  the  spur  should  be  when  that 
organ  i*  wanting.  They  are  found  upon  the  ovarium  in 
Ihe  Hyacinth  and  upon  the  anthers  in  Adenanthcra , and 
upon  the  corollas  or  calyxes  in  divers  plants.  Very 
often  nectaries  hold  the  place  of  stamens  or  other  abor- 
tive organs,  us  may  he  seen  in  all  unisexual  flowers ; 
therefore  when  they  arc  present  it  is  presumed  that 
some  organ  or  organs  are  abortive  or  not  developed. 

Of  < estivation , or  the.  arrangement  of  the  part t in  the 
vnerpatidrd Jtoirer. — /Estivation  is  a term  used  for  the 
relative  position  of  the  floral  parts  in  the  same  verticil  or 
row,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vernation  in  leave*.  The 
irregularity  of  some  flowers  renders  their  estivation 
complicated  and  strange,  bttt  in  regular  flowers  it  is 
distinguished  in  the  following  manner:  1.  the  (estiva- 
tion is  said  to  be  valvute,  in  which  the  jiarts  or  lobes  of 
the  same  verticil  touch  each  other  on  both  edges  with- 
out overlapping  in  any  way  ; examples,  the  sepals  of 
Clematis,  Malraceer,  the  petals  of  the  Vine,  Ac. : 2. 
induplicatc,  where  the  edges  of  the  parts  are  recurved  a 
little  inside:  3.  reduplicate,  where  the  edges  of  the  parts 
are  curved  outwardly,  as  in  the  petals  of  VntbeUiferee : 4. 
twisted,  where  each  piece  of  the  same  verticil  curves  in 
one  direction,  as  the  corollas  of  Mairaceer,  Apocynttt  : 

5.  quincmicial,  where  there  are  five  parts  placed  three  on 
the  outride  and  two  inside,  and  rice  versa,  as  in  the 
calyx  of  Ci*tu*.  Row,  Ac.  j this  kind  of  aestivation  is 
often  called  imbricated,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  imbricate  (estivation;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  two  verticil*  When  the  corolla  or  calyx 
is  funned  of  several  verticils  the  activation  is  called, 
firstly,  alternate,  when  the  pieces  of  different  verticils 
alternate  with  each  other,  as  in  the  petals  of  Sytnphera  : 
secondly,  imbricate,  when  the  pieces  of  different  ver- 
licil*  are  laid  upon  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  tiles 
upon  the  roof  of  a house  : thirdly,  opposite  ; this  kind 
of  activation  is  very  rare,  where  the  pieces  of  two  ver- 
ticils are  exactly  one  in  front  of  the  other,  as  in 
F.pimedium  and  heontice.  The  petals,  stamens,  or 
carpels,  as  seen  in  the  hud,  are  sometimes  straight 
and  sometime*  rolled  inwards,  • in  which  case  the 
activation  is  said  to  he  involute ; sometime*  recurved 
inwards,  it  is  then  called  replicate,  and  if  rolled  inwards, 
it  is  said  to  be  circinnnte ; and  sometimes  it  is  turned 
all  to  one  side  in  ft  spiral  manner.  These  organ*  cross 
principally  by  the  base  in  such  a manner  a*  that  the 
lobes  of  a polypetalous  corolla  appear  to  be  joined  into 
a tube. 

Of  the  adherence  and  concretion  of  the  jyarts  of 
the  flower. — Sepols  are  frequently  joined  together  as 
well  as  the  petals  and  stamen*,  even  although  dis- 
posed in  many  concentric  verticils,  and  the  same  with 
neighbouring  organ*  of  a different  nature,  as  the 
sepals  with  the  petals,  the  petals  with  the  stamens,  the 
stamens  with  the  carpels ; and,  finally,  many  of  these 
organs  at  one  time.  In  the  class  Thala miforee  all  the 
verticils  of  different  natures  are  distinct  from  their  base, 
such  ns  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels.  The  torus 
in  this  class  offers  different  forms  which  appear  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  flower;  so  that  in  Ranunculus 
and  Magnolia,  Ac.  the  torus  is  conical  towards  the 
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Botany,  centre  and  bears  the  carpets  as  well  as  the  other  organs. 

> In  Anonacece  the  torus  is  usually  of  this  conical  form, 
or  it  is  concave  in  the  centre,  but  swelled  under  the 
stamens  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  them  more  ele- 
vated than  the  petals,  whilst  the  carpels  arc  sunk  in  the 
cavity.  Nevertheless,  in  all  these  cases  the  torus  is  al- 
ways distinct  and  the  organs  placed  upon  it,  which  are 
separate  from  each  other.  It  is  the  same  in  Capparidete , 
where  the  base  of  the  carpels  is  surrounded  by  a pro- 
longation of  the  torus  in  the  form  of  a ring.  In  other 
cases  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  where  the  insertion 
of  the  orgaus  commence  upon  the  torus,  as  for  example, 
they  are  not  clearly  articulated  to  it,  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible sometimes  to  say  whether  the  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  a prolongation  of  the  torus,  or  the  combined  bases  of 
the  stamens.  This  anomaly  may  be  seen  in  Nymp/ue- 
acftT  and  in  Ptconia  M outan.  Notwithstanding  all 
plants  are  placed  in  the  class  Tkalatnijlortt , where  the 
stamens  are  manifestly  inserted  under  the  ovaries,  and 
which  insertion  is  called  hypogynous,  or  the  ovarium  is 
said  to  be  superior,  and  the  calyx,  &c.  inferior.  In  the 
next  great  class,  called  Calycifiora , the  petals  and  sta- 
mens appear  as  if  borne  upon  the  calyx,  but  whether  the 
bases  of  these  organs  are  joined  with  the  calyx  or  torus 
in  part,  or  give  birth  to  them,  is  not  known,  but  the  sta- 
mens and  petals  arc  always  found  adherent  or  inserted 
in  the  calyx  ; but  the  last  explanation  is  the  most  natural, 
as  there  can  be  traced  the  bases  of  these  organs  inside 
the  tube  of  the  calyx.  When  stamens  are  joined  with 
or  adhere  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  course  of  the 
filaments  can  always  be  followed  inside  the  tube.  The 
stamens  and  petals  in  Calyciflorte  arc  borne  at  more  or 
less  elevation  upon  the  calyx,  as  this  adhesion  is  more 
or  less  prolonged ; this  kind  of  insertion  is  called  peri- 
gynouH,  or  the  ovarium  is  said  to  be  inferior.  The  torus 
is  therefore  prolonged  between  the  carpels  and  the  calyx, 
and  is  equally  combined  with  both  these  organs ; such 
at  least  is  conceived  to  be  the  organization  of  flowers 
where  the  ovarium  is  adherent  to  the  enlyx,  and  what  is 
termed  by  botanists  ovarium  adherent  or  calyx  ad- 
herent, or  ovarium  inferior  and  calyx  superior;  while  on 
the  contrary,  if  this  adhesion  does  not  take  place,  the 
ovarium  is  said  to  be  superior  and  the  calyx  inferior,  in 
opposition  to  llie  first.  In  plants  where  the  ovarium  is 
inferior  or  adherent  to  the  calyx,  there  is  frequently  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  ovarium  a disk  antilogous  to  the  torus 
in  Thalamifiortr , upon  the  edge  of  which  the  stamens 
and  petals  are  borne.  The  analogy  in  the  consist- 
ence, colour,  and  nature  of  this  superior  disk  with  the 
true  torus,  confirms  the  idea  that  the  adherence  of 
the  ovarium  with  the  calyx  is  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  torus  between  them,  and  not  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  simpler  bases  of  the  stamens  and  petals. 
When  the  ovarium  is  quite  adherent  to  the  calyx  and 
the  stamens  at  the  top  of  the  ovarium,  the  insertion  is 
termed  epigynous,  as  in  Vmbellifent.  The  Corolliforte 
is  another  great  class  of  dicotyledons  where  the  sta- 
mens are  simply  joined  by  their  filaments  to  the  corolla, 
which  is  always  gamopetalous  or  monopetnlous ; as  for 
example,  Datura , Convolvulus,  Cobeea,  Labial# , Pri- 
mula, Ac.  In  general,  the  adherence  of  floral  organs 
explains  all  the  differences  of  organization,  however  odd, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Absence  or  non-dcvtlopcment  of  certain  parts  of  the 
flower. — All  organs  are  subject  to  incomplete  develope- 
ment  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  not  developed 
at  all  ; and  this  abortion  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  sym- 


metry in  flowers : as  for  instance,  many  plants  which  have  a Botaoy. 
determinate  number  of  carpels,  that  from  the  moment  the 
flower  opens  probably  preserves  but  one  of  these  carpels 
during  the  maturation  of  the  fruit;  that  is,  if  an  ovarium 
having  three  cells  at  the  moment  the  flower  opens  pre- 
serves but  two  or  even  one  of  these  cells,  the  partitions 
of  the  abortive  cells  join  with  the  neighbouring  partition ; 
this  abortion  is  probably  caused  in  the  bud  or  at  the 
period  of  the  first  developement  of  the  organs,  when 
they  are  beyond  our  means  of  observation.  Premature 
abortions  are  sometimes  evident,  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  Corolliftor «,  where  the  calyx  is  generally  of  five 
lobes,  the  corolla  of  five  lobes  alternating  with  those  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  stamens  five  in  number  uitcrtiaiing  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  where  sometimes  four  sta- 
mens are  situated  between  four  of  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  in  the  place  of  the  fifth  stamen  there  is  a small 
filament  without  anther,  or  a badly  formed  one,  or  a 
small  gland,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  The  calyx 
is  rarely  wanting,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  supposed  to 
be  absent  is  always  extremely  doubtful ; in  Nemopanthet, 
for  example,  the  tube  is  often  found  to  be  reduced  to  a 
thin  membrane,  and  the  limb  to  hairs  or  teeth,  &c.,  ns 
in  Composite  ; in  Umhclhfrra  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
are  often  wanting.  The  petals  in  some  Capjtaridete  arc 
completely  abortive,  mid  in  some  Cary  ophy  fine,  os  in 
Sagina  and  Mollugo , and  in  many  other  plants.  The 
absence  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  more  remarkable,  lie- 
cause  of  the  importance  of  these  organs.  In  the  same 
species  and  upon  the  same  plant  one  or  other  of  these 
organs  is  imperfectly  developed,  or  fur  example,  the 
stamens  are  deprived  of  pollen,  or  ovariaof  ovules;  and 
sometimes  one  or  oilier  of  these  organs  are  absent  alto- 
gether. This  is  constantly  the  case  in  flowers  called 
unisexual,  in  opposition  to  hermaphrodite  or  bisexual, 
where  both  these  kinds  of  organs  are  completely  deve- 
loped. In  the  Manor hlamydne,  another  large  class  of 
dicotyledonous  vegetables  have  only  one  envelope  to  the 
flower,  but  whether  a calyx  or  corolla  is  not  known,  and 
is  therefore  colled  a perianth  or  perigone ; its  nature  is 
uncertain  ; it  is  single  in  certain  dicotyledons,  as  Daphe  ; 
double  in  monocotyledons,  as  Liliaccer ; it  is  either  in 
separate  pieces  or  joined  in  one  piece.  Tournefort 
regarded  it  as  :t  calyx  when  persistpnt.  but  as  a corolla 
when  caducous ; and  Linnco*  called  it  a calyx  when 
green,  and  a corolla  when  of  any  other  colour;  deno- 
minations not  at  all  philosophical,  as  there  are  often 
found  a caducous  or  coloured  calyx,  and  a persistent  or 
green  corollu.  M.  Jussieu  regarded  the  perigone  as  a 
calyx,  as  petals  are  more  often  absent  than  sepals.  M. 

J>e  Caudolte  remarks  that  the  perianth  of  the  tSrent 
Nightshade  and  many  other  monochlamydeous  flowers 
resemble  leaves  outside  by  its  green  colour,  hairs, 
glands,  and  stomata,  &c.,  and  the  inside  petals  by  its 
varied  colours  and  absence  of  stomata,  &c.  : he  suspects, 
therefore,  that  the  perigone  is  double,  and  that  the  pe* 
taloid  membrane  inside  is  a prolongation  of  the  torus, 
similar  to  a dink  in  Calycifiorte.  In  IMiaeett,  Irideee, 
Amaryllidne,  &c.  the  perigone  in  divided  into  six  pans 
disposed  in  two  verticils,  alternating  with  each  other, 
and  the  three  inner  may  be  regarded  as  the  corolla,  and 
the  three  outer  as  the  calyx ; in  these  canes  the  perianth 
is  said  to  be  double,  in  opposition  to  those  that  are  com- 
posed of  a single  verticil  and  are  called  single.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  as  well,  in  flowers  with  a single  peri- 
anth, to  consider  it  as  a calyx  when  the  stamens  are 
opposite  its  parts  or  lobes,  and  a corollu  when  they 
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“Botany,  are  alternate  with  iU  lobes,  The  ovarium  may  be 
either  frer  or  combined  with  the  perianth ; it  is 
therefore  both  inferior  or  superior  in  monochlamydcons 
plant*. 

Of  the  Jtotcera  of  g raw*. — The  special  form  of  the 
floral  organs  and  singular  inflorescence  deserves  to  be 
separately  noticed,  as  the  terms  used  to  designate  the 
pans  are  different  from  those  used  in  the  descriptions  of 
other  plants.  What  is  generally  considered  the  car  in 
grasses  is  the  reunion  of  small  lateral  ears  called  spike- 
lets  or  locusts’,  surrounding  an  indefinite  central  axis 
called  the  rachis.  At  the  l«se  of  every  spikelet  are  two 
opposite  concave  scale-like  bracteas  which  are  called  the 
glumes,  and  ahove  them  arc  one  or  many  alternate  ses- 
sile flowers  called  florets  ; each  of  these  are  enveloped  by 
two  scale  like  bracteas,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  gene- 
rally prolonged  into  a point  called  the  arista  or  awn, 
and  the  other  one.  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rachis  and  a little  higher  up,  is  bifid,  composed  of 
two  pieces  united  hy  a transparent  membrane,  and  is 
called  the  glume  by  most  authors,  but  by  Linnaeus  the 
corolla,  by  Jussieu  the  calyx,  by  R.  Brown  the  perianth. 
Ac. ; and  within  the  glume  and  opposite  it  are  two 
very  small  fleshy  scales  called  glumellules,  hy  Linnaeus 
called  the  nectary,  by  Jussieu  scales  or  squamultr ; they 
are  regarded  as  representing  the  perigone  in  other  mo- 
nocotyledons. The  three  stamens  and  the  ovarium  are 
borne  within  these  scales.  Several  families,  such  as 
Palms,  Rushes,  and  Cyperacete,  serve  hy  comparison  to 
explain  this  singular  structure,  that  spaths  in  Palms,  or 
bracteas  or  scales  in  Grasses,  usurp  in  appearance  the 
place  of  ordinary  floral  envelopes. 

Multiplication  of  the  part*  of  a Jtovctr. — If  the  parts 
of  a flower  cannot  be  developed  but  ii»  certain  cases,  it 
is  evident  on  the  contrary  that  they  multiply  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  There  are  two  kinds  of  multi- 
plication of  floral  organs;  for  instance,  the  number  of 
verticils  may  be  increased,  or  the  number  of  pieces  of 
every  verticil  may  be  augmented.  These  multiplications 
take  place  by  accident,  nevertheless,  in  a permanent 
manner  in  certain  varieties  which  are  prized,  and  there- 
fore preserved  and  propagated  by  other  means  than  hy 
seeds,  as  by  offsets,  slips,  buds,  and  grafts,  Ac.  In  the 
Clove  Pink,  Carnation,  Ac.,  in  which  the  bracteas  are 
multiplied  in  great  number  by  cross  pair*  in  place  of 
one;  Datura  fattuom frequently  present*  corollas  multi- 
plied one  inside  of  another.  In  flowers  containing  a 
number  of  stamens,  the  number  of  verticils  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  carpels 
where  they  are  numerous.  This  kind  of  phenomenon 
alters  the  natural  symmetry  of  flowers,  for  in  a flower 
with  five  petals,  and  five  stamens  alternating  with  the 
petals,  the  range  or  relative  position  of  the  part*  are 
altered.  While  it  must  be  remarked  that  lire  super- 
numerary verticil*  of  petals,  stamens,  or  carpels  always 
alternate  with  that  which  precedes  it  from  the  outside  of 
tire  flower.  The  multiplication  of  parts  of  the  same 
verticil,  and  sometimes  by  chance  of  many  of  the  verti- 
cils in  the  same  flower,  so  that  in  a plant  bearing 
flowers  of  five  sepals  and  five  petals,  Ac.  may  be  found  a 
flower  of  six  petals  and  six  sepals ; and  sometimes  organs 
which  ought  to  be  isolated  are  transformed  into  a heap 
of  analogous  organs,  that  in  place  of  every  petal  there 
is  a bundle  of  petals.  Probably  flowers  where  the 
number  of  floral  verticils  are  numerous  or  composed  of 
a number  of  port*,  ought  to  explain  this  by  their  dispo- 
sition to  multiply  these  organs,  as  in  the  plants  whose 


flowers  are  naturally  double,  as  Nymphtea,  Paonia,  Botany. 
Malta,  Ac.,  where  the  number  of  venicils  is  always 
considerable.  Flowers  become  double  either  by  the 
multiplication  or  by  the  transformation  of  verticils; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  certain  organs  are  transformed 
into  petals,  as  wc  sometimes  see  flowers,  which 
ought  to  have  Atc  stamens  and  five  alternate  petals, 
have  ten  petals  placed  in  two  alternate  verticils,  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  stamens  have  become  pe- 
tals. The  double  Columbine  presents  two  sort*  of  trans- 
formation; the  variety  called  stelluta  is  occasioned  by 
the  transformation  of  the  filaments  into  petals,  and  the 
other,  called  coniicufata,  » produced  by  the  anthers 
being  changed  into  horns. 

Morphology , or  the  transmutation  of  organ s. — The 
celebrated  poet  Goethe  was  one  of  the  first  who  ob- 
served the  transformation  of  floral  organs,  and  applied 
to  it  the  term  metamorphoses  of  flowers.  The  parts  of 
a flower  furthest  removed,  or  more  distant  by  position, 
have  least  of  the  nature  of  leaves,  for  we  find  that  sepals 
are  more  analogous  to  leaves  than  petals,  and  petals 
than  stamens,  Ac.  In  double  flowers  the  stamens  be- 
come similar  to  petals,  and  carped  are  often  changed 
into  stamens:  in  some  cases  all  these  changes  take  place 
at  the  same  time,  as  by  accident  all  the  parts  of  a flower 
are  transformed  into  flattened  green  leaves,  similar  to 
the  true  leaves  of  branches ; this  is  often  the  case  in 
Campanula  rapunculoides,  more  rarely  in  Ro*a  and 
Irii.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  examples  of  bracteas 
and  sepals  changing  into  petals,  or  the  appearance  of 
petals.  Petals  changed  into  stamens  have  been  seen 
accidentally  in  Shepherd's  Purse,  and  in  Magnolia  ft*- 
cata  of  petals  transformed  into  carpels.  There  are  I wo  »pe  • 
ciesof  metamorphoses  which  go  on  in  an  inverted  sense. 

Goethe  regarded  the  flower  as  an  organ  more  perfect 
than  the  leaves,  and  called  it  the  first  kind  of  transform- 
ation or  descending  metamorphosis,  and  the  second 
the  ascending  metamorphosis.  These  metamorphoses, 
as  well  as  degeneracies,  abortions,  unions,  and  multi- 
plications of  organs,  are  cither  occidental  or  natural  in 
each  species,  probably  owing  to  causes  connected  with 
the  special  developement  of  the  individual  or  to  the 
primitive  disposition  of  organization  of  the  species. 

Fruit , or  mature  ovarium. — Very  soon  after  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  flower  and  the  fall  of  the  pollen  upon  the 
stigmas,  the  floral  organs  change  their  aspect ; the  sta- 
mens and  corolla  fail  or  become  dry,  the  calyx  is  de- 
tached, or  it  becomes  enlarged  and  persistent,  the 
stigmas  in  most  cases  disappear,  but  the  ovaria  increase 
in  size  and  become  the  fruit,  and  the  ovula  change  into 
seeds.  The  term  fruit  is  intended  to  designate  not  only 
the  carpels  at  maturity,  but  the  carpels  with  the  enve- 
lopes, which  often  adhere  to  them.  The  study  of  the 
fruit  altogether  is  called  Carpology,  a study  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  fruit  is  the  result  of  all  vegetation,  and 
the  seeds  are  the  mysterious  means  by  which  species  are 
reproduced. 

Of  limple  fruit*  or  opocarp*. — A carpel  is  considered 
the  same  as  a leaf  folded  upon  its  edges,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  the  surface  or  outer  membrane 
called  the  epicarp,  the  inner  membrane  called  the  endo- 
carp,  and  the  substance  between  these  two  membranes 
called  the  mesnearp,  the  whole  forming  what  is  called 
the  pericarp.  The  epicarp  is  the  same  as  the  lower 
surfuce  or  epidermis  of  leaves,  and  like  it  often  bears 
hairs,  glands,  and  stomatn.  It  rises  readily  in  the 
form  of  a transparent  pellicle  in  Peas,  Beans;  it  is 
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Botany,  readily  detached  in  the  Peach,  while  it  adheres  to  the 
mesocarp  in  the  Apricot : the  endocarp,  on  the  con- 
trary» represents  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  varies 
much  iu  its  nature,  consistence,  and  colour,  &c.  In  the 
legumes  of  Peas,  Beans,  &e.  it  is  thin,  transparent,  or 
green,  like  the  epicarp.  in  Almonds  it  forms  what  is 
commonly  denominated  the  shell.  Iu  the  Peach,  the 
Apricot,  and  the  Cherry,  it  is  the  bony  part  of  the  nut. 
There  are  also  cartilaginous  endocarps.  The  epicarp  is 
seldom  furnished  with  stomata,  in  consequence  of  its 
situation  inside  the  fruit.  The  mcsocarp  is  the  same 
as  the  mesophylle  of  leaves ; it  is  either  thin,  thick, 
fleshy,  or  tibry.  In  the  Almond  it  is  the  dry  or  fibrous 
part  which  surrounds  the  nut.  hi  the  Peach,  the  Apri- 
cot, and  the  Cherry  it  is  Lhe  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit. 
The  name  sarcocarp,  given  by  some  authors  to  the  meso- 
carp,  is  not  so  good,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  so  gene- 
rally. In  many  Fumanacree , as  in  Cysticapnos,  the 
mcsocarp  is  puffed  up,  full  of  empty  spaces,  and  traversed 
irregularly  by  fibres  which  unite  bulb  surfaces.  The 
mesocarp  is  often  an  elastic,  burdened,  or  dried  mem- 
brane. The  adhesion  or  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  car- 
pcllary  leaf  forms  the  ventral  suture,  as  in  Lcguminosai, 
Peach,  &c. ; for  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  back  of  carpel, 
where  the  seeds  arc  borne  on  both  sides  of  the  primary 
nerve.  When  the  primary  or  dorsal  nerve  of  a carpel 
is  opposed  to  the  seminiferous  suture,  it  frequently  re- 
sembles it.  Carpels  may  cither  be  dehiscent  or  inde- 
hisccnt ; that  is  to  say,  they  may  open  or  remain  dosed  at 
maturity.  The  dehiscence  may  either  take  place  longi- 
tudinally or  transversely,  but  the  latter  is  the  rarer  mode. 
It  may  either  open  by  the  ventral  suture  or  by  the  dorsal 
nerve,  as  they  are  both  natural  lines  of  dehiscence. 
However,  the  carpel  may  be  so  firmly  joined  at  these 
lines  that  a rupture  sometimes  take  place  on  both  sides, 
as  in  Htrtnaloiylon  or  Logwood,  a leguminous  plant. 
The  pieces  which  detach  themselves  naturally  from  each 
other  are  called  the  valves.  If  a pericarp  is  intimately 
combined  with  a single  seed  it  is  necessarily  indchis- 
cent.  Seeds,  when  borne  on  the  ventral  suture,  and 
only  one  or  two  in  each  carpel  are  developed,  they  arc 
either  fixed  at  the  base  or  summit  of  the  carpel,  and 
constantly  either  hang  or  stand  erect.  If  a seed  is  sup- 
ported by  a funicte,  umbilical  cord,  or  pedosperm,  which 
usually  takes  the  form  of  u small,  short  thread,  the 
point  to  which  the  funicle  or  thread  is  attached  to  the 
carpel  is  called  the  placenta.  In  Leguminoue,  as  Peas, 
Beans.  &c.,  and  many  other  fruits,  the  fu nicies  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  placenta,  although  the  plucenta  is 
often  very  targe,  fleshy,  and  fills  a large  portion  of  a 
carpel.  The  placenta  can  only  be  regarded  as  a pecu- 
liar swelling  of  the  edges  of  carpellary  leaves,  or  the 
effect  of  the  combination  of  a great  number  of  funiclea. 
Carpels  may  either  be  solitary,  as  in  Leguminour,  or 
numerous  in  the  same  flower,  as  in  Ranunndacetc, 
Jiomcrtet&.c.  The  assemblage  of  carpels  gives  the  fruit 
various  appearances,  in  Geraniaceic  they  surround 
a solid  axis;  in  Butter-cups  aud  Strawberries  they 
are  sealed  on  an  elevated  more  or  less  fleshy  torus ; in 
Roses,  in  the  bottom  of  a concave  torus,  w hich  is  com- 
bined with  the  calyx.  Every  species  of  carpel  may  he 
conoeived  dry,  fleshy,  dehiscent,  or  indehiscent,  and 
placed  upon  a torus  or  axis  ot  different  natures. 

Of  compound  fruit*  or  tyncarpt. — The  various  com- 
binations of  carpels  constitute  what  are  called  com- 
pound fruits  or  syncarps.  When  this  is  the  case  they 
also  usually  adhere  to  the  calyx  by  (he  intervention  of 
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the  torus.  The  junction  between  the  carpels  forms  the  Botany, 
cells,  when  the  edges  are  bent  inwards  to  the  centre  of  ' 

the  fruit.  The  partitions  so  formed  are  therefore  com- 
posed of  the  two  lateral  membranes  of  the  carpels  toge- 
ther. The  placentas  rise  from  the  inner  angle  of  every 
carpel,  us  in  Nigelta,  Mallow,  &c.  But  when  the  edges 
of  carpels  do  nut  reach  the  cenlre  of  the  fruit,  there  exist 
a single  cavity,  having  the  placentas  upon  the  circum- 
ference, as  in  Violets  and  Mignonette,  which  are  therefore 
called  parietal  placentas.  Tile  partitions  of  the  cells  are 
sometimes  very  short,  aud  become  obliterated  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  maturation  of  (he  fruit,  while  there 
remains  a large  placenta  in  the  centre,  accruing  from 
the  agglomeration  of  all  the  placentas  of  the  cells,  and  is 
therefore  called  a central  placenta,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
examination  of  very  young  ovoria  that  its  connection  or 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  fruit  can  be  seen ; as  for 
example,  in  Car yophy  line,  PorUdaceee.  Compound  fruits 
either  do  not  open,  or  open  by  two  principal  modes ; the 
scpticid&l  aud  the  lueulicidal.  The  first  when  the 
carpels  disunite  at  a certain  era  and  separate,  as  for 
example,  in  Rue  and  Colcliicum.  The  second  is  more 
common,  and  is  occasioned  by  a longitudinal  rupture 
along  the  back  of  eucli  carjtel  or  cell,  and  consequently 
by  the  primary  nerve  of  the  carpeliary  leaf ; the  partitions 
ore  therefore  not  disunited,  being  formed  from  the  ven- 
tral suture,  and  are  borne  along  the  middle  of  the  valves; 
when  this  inode  takes  place  the  valves  are  said  to  be 
aeptiferous  in  the  middle.  There  are  a great  many  other 
modifications  of  dehiscence  which  arc  more  or  less 
analogous  with  these  two,  as  fur  instance,  a fruit  opens 
sometimes  at  the  upper  extremity  only  by  pores,  as  in 
Liiuiria,  or  by  valves,  ns  in  Erica.  The  valves  some- 
times separate  from  the  base  to  the  top,  us  in  F.*ch*chol- 
Izia  and  Crucifer m.  When  the  placenta  is  central  the 
dehiscence  sometimes  takes  place  nt  the  tops  of  the 
valves,  as  in  l'inks,  Carnations,  Catchfly,  &c.  ; or  by  a 
rupture  of  the  circumference,  as  in  Anagallis,  Purslain  : 
this  manner  is  termed  transverve,  transversal,  or  circum- 
scissc.  When  compound  fruits  are  combined  with  the 
calyx,  the  drying  of  the  membranes  equally  occasions 
them  to  burst  lit  most  cases.  Commonly  the  dehis- 
cence takes  place  above  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  where  the 
ovarium  is  free ; but  often  also  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is 
split  in  different  ways,  as  in  Umbcllifene  it  divides  in 
two,  and  each  of  the  carpels  hears  its  own  part  of  the 
calyx.  In  Campanula t and  AnUrrhintce  there  are  fre- 
quently valves  or  holes  of  dehiscence  upon  the  side  of 
the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  carpels  of  a compound  fruit, 
like  (bat  of  a simple  fruit,  may  be  either  fleshy,  dry,  or 
bony.  The  epicarp.  mesocarp,  and  endocarp  may  also 
be  of  divers  consistence.  The  number  of  combined  carpels 
vary  ; sometimes  many  of  them  are  abortive ; and  often 
in  the  same  flower  they  are  found  to  be  reduced  to  a 
single  carpel,  as  is  seen  in  all  Leguminosa,  causing  the 
eccentric  position  of  that  carpel  by  the  abortion  of  the 
others.  When  there  is  only  one  cell  where  there  are 
two  styles  and  two  stigmas,  as  in  ComposiUt,  Graminete^ 
and  some  Euphorbiacnr,  it  ought  always  to  be  presumed 
that  the  so-called  styles  are  only  sessile  stigmas. 

Of  fruits  tuning  from  many  flower*,  or  polyantho - 
carps. — Fruits  which  issue  from  different  flowers,  and 
are  combined  or  joined  into  one,  or  even  approach 
each  other,  are  said  to  be  aggregate.  The  cone  in  the 
Pine  is  evidently  the  reunion  of  many  fruits,  for  every 
scale  appertains  to  a separate  flower.  Iu  DortUnia 
many  small  flowers  arc  placed  upon  a concave  recep- 
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BoUnjr.  ucle  : in  the  Fig  the  receptacle*  is  so  concave  as  com- 
pletely  to  hide  the  flowers,  and  afterwards  the  fruit. 
The  Pi ne- Apple,  Breadfruit,  the  African- Peach,  are 
truly  aggregate,  although  each  carpel  springs  from  a 
different  flower.  Altogether  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
reunion  ofcarpels,  perigonea,  bracteas,  and  the  floral  axis 
into  one  fleshy  mass,  which  appears  like  n single  fruit. 
In  many  Honeysuckles  the  flowers  approach  by  twos, 
and  the  fleshy  fruit  of  both  are  combined  by  their  inner 
sides. 

Of  spurious  fniitSy  or  pseudocarj>*. — In  Pollichia  the 
bract eas  are  fleshy,  and  therefore  resemble  fruit.  In 
Cushewmut,  the  fruit  commonly  called  the  nut  is  a 
coriaceous  carpel  at  the  extremity  of  a fleshy,  thick 
peduncle,  resembling  a Pear,  nod  which  is  ordinarily 
called  the  fruit.  In  Hotcnia , Exocarpus,  Podocarpus , 
&c.  the  same  occurs. 

Of  the  classification  of  fruits. — As  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  articles,  there  are  three  distinct  classes 
of  fruits,  simple,  compound,  and  aggregate,  besides 
spurious  fruits;  to  characterise  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  these  botanists  have  applied  a mass  of  useless 
terms,  which  only  encumber  the  science;  for  to  pretend 
to  give  terms  to  all  the  modifications  would  be  folly. 
The  following  is  the  principul  forms  of  the  fruit,  and  nil 
that  deserve  to  have  terms  applied.  It  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  w hether  the  carpels  are  free  or 
joined  together,  free  from  or  combined  with  other 
organs,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  fleshy  or  membranous, 
solitary  or  many  together,  &c. 

Forms  of  apooarps  or  simple  fruits. — 1.  A follicle  is 
a carpel  which  opens  longitudinally  by  the  ventral 
suture,  the  pericarp  not  being  fleshy,  but  usually  folia* 
ceous.  There  art*  generally  many  follicles  to  the  same 
flower:  examples,  Delphinium , Paouia , Banksia . 2. 
A legume  is  a single  carpel  opening  lengthwise  by  two 
valves,  both  by  the  ventral  suture  and  dorsal  nerve  at 
the  same  time,  being  a little  or  not  at  all  fleshy, 
&c. : examples,  Leguminostt,  as  Peas,  Acacia*.  3.  A 
loment  is  a legume  which  is  contracted  between  the  seeds, 
or  the  endocarp  of  both  valves  arc  joined  by  their  inner 
surfaces,  and  therefore  does  not  open  like  a common 
legume,  but  separates  or  breaks  transversely,  every  joiut 
containing  u single  seed : example,  Ornilhopus.  4. 
A drupe  is  an  indehiscent  fruit  in  which  the  mesocarp 
is  fleshy,  and  the  endocarp  coriaceous  or  bony ; there  is 
usually  only  a single  carpel  to  each  flower,  with  few 
seeds.  The  mesocarp  is  sometimes  of  a fibrous  nature  : 
examples.  Peach,  Apricot,  Almond,  Cherry,  Plum.  The 
fruit  of  the  Raspberry,  Bramble,  Cloudberry,  ure  but 
small  drupes  accumulated  in  great  numbers  upon  a 
convex  torus.  5.  A nut  is  an  indehiscent,  bony  carpel, 
generally  small,  containing  a single  seed,  which  is  not 
joined  with  the  pericarp : example.  Boraginett.  The 
Strawberry  is  an  accumulation  of  little  nuts  upon  a 
fleshy,  convex  torus;  and  the  fruit  of  Roses  is  a 
similar  accumulation  of  nuts  on  the  inside  of  the  torus, 
which  is  combined  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which 
becomes  fleshy,  and  is  named  by  some  bonntists  a 
cynorhodon.  6.  An  utricle  is  a membranous,  clastic 
pericarp,  breaking  sometimes  in  a transverse  manner  by 
the  base  rather  than  by  natural  dehiscence : example, 
Amaru  nthus. 

Forms  of  syncarpt  or  compound  fails . — A.  Those  not 
combined  with  the  calyx  or  perianth  by  the  intervention 
of  the  torus,  and  are  indehiscent,  are  as  follows.  1.  A 
cariopsis  is  a pericarp  of  one  cell  by  abortion,  termi- 


nated by  two  or  three  stigmas,  and  joined  or  com-  Botany, 
biued  with  a single  seed,  as  in  grasses.  2.  A samara  v**“V^*> 
has  cells  jutting  outwardly  under  the  form  of  dorsal 
wings,  without  flesh  or  pulp,  as  Maples  and  Ashes. 

3.  Au  nmphisarc  bus  a pericarp  which  is  not  fleshy,  but 
rather  hard,  and  with  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  in  the 
cells,  as  Cresccntia  and  Adansonia.  4.  A nnculanium 
has  a fleshy  mesocarp  and  also  pulp  in  the  cells;  it  is  a 
berry  not  adhering  to  the  calyx,  and  is  a term  hardly  in 
use ; it  is  commonly  called  a berry,  us  if  it  adhered  to 
the  calyx : example.  Grapes.  5.  A Jlespcridium  or 
Orange  is  a fruit  whose  epicarp  is  united  outside  so  as 
to  hide  the  junction  of  the  carpels,  and  bearing  a 
multitude  of  lliicdt,  lymphatic  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the 
endocarp.  which  are  filled  with  liquid,  and  form  by  their 
proximity  a kind  of  pulp.  The  carpels,  after  the  epi- 
carp  is  taken  off,  arc  readily  separated,  when  it  is  seen 
that  it  adheres  but  little  to  the  rest  of  the  pericarp.  The 
cells  appear  to  be  formed  from  u prolongation  of  the 
endocarp,  as  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron.  B.  Those 
not  combined  with  the  cbI>x  or  perigone  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  torus,  and  are  dehiscent.  1.  A concepia- 
cle  or  double  follicle  is  composed  of  two  follicles  joined 
together  by  the  back,  as  in  Asdrpiadetc , uud  in  most 
Apocynctr.  2.  A silique  is  formed  of  two  carpels  joined 
together  their  whole  length  into  a dry,  two-valvcd  fruit, 
with  a thin,  transparent  partition,  which  is  probably 
formed  by  the  fine  drawn  epicarp.  The  seeds  are 
uttachcd  to  both  edges  of  the  partition  in  each  cell ; the 
valves  separate  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  most 
Crvctferet.  When  this  kind  of  fruil  is  short  it  is  then 
termed  a silicic.  3.  A capsule  is  composed  of  twu  or 
more  carpels  combined  into  a single,  dry  fruit,  with  any 
kind  of  dehisceuce,  as  Rue,  Pink,  Rhododendron, 

Digitalis.  The  term  capsule  includes  all  dry  fruits 
composed  of  two  or  more  pieces,  but  may  be  ofteu  onc- 
cellctl  by  the  abortion  of  (he  partitions.  4.  Pyxidium 
is  a capsule  with  a central  placenta  opening  transversely, 
and  in  descriptions  is  called  capsule  circumscissed,  as 
Anagaliis,  Purslain,  Primula.  C.  Those  adhering  with 
the  calyx  or  the  perianth  by  the  intervention  of  the  toms, 
and  are  not  fleshy.  1.  A diplostegia  or  adherent  cap- 
sule is  a capsule  adhering  with  the  calyx,  composed  of 
two  or  more  carpels,  and  may  be  of  one  or  more  cells,  as 
Campanula.  2.  A cremocarp  is  two  or  more  one- 
seeded,  indehiscent  carpels,  joined  with  the  lube  of  the 
calyx,  each  having  a single  seed  inside,  and  at  a certain 
era  the  carpels  called  mericarps  separate  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  splitting  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  each  carpel 
or  mcricarp  bearing  on  its  back  its  portion  of  calyx. 

This  kind  of  fruit  is  also  called  a diakene,  penta- 
keue,  polyakene,  according  to  the  number  of  nkeuia  or 
carpels  which  compose  it.  3.  An  akeuiutn  is  an  inde- 
hiscent carpel,  left  solitary  by  the  abortion  of  others  ; it 
is  joined  with  the  calyx,  and  contains  a single  seed.  The 
calyx  being  usually  terminated  by  a plume  or  pappus 
composed  of  hairs  which  represent  its  lobes,  as  in  most  of 
the  Composing.  4.  A gland  or  acorn  is  a coriaceous  or 
woody,  indehiscent  pericarp,  joined  with  the  perianth; 
it  is  one-cellcd  by  ubortion,  and  contains  one  or  more 
seeds,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a cupola  or  cup,  to 
which  it  does  not  adhere,  and  which  is  originally  an 
involucrum  to  many  flowers,  all  of  which  have  hecome 
abortive  except  ones  as  tlw  Oak,  Filbert,  Sweet  Chest- 
nut, Hazel-nut,  &c.  D.  Those  which  adhere  with  the 
calyx  or  perianth  by  the  intervention  of  the  torus,  and 
ore  fleshy.  1.  A pome  is  composed  of  many  indehiscent 
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Butkny.  carpels  in  a whorl,  with  a cartilaginous  or  bony  pericarp, 
completely  enveloped  bv  a fleshy,  indehbcenl  calyx, 
which  is  combined  with  them.  The  lobes  of  the  calyx 
and  remaining  stamens  are  seen  on  its  top,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  eye  of  the  fruit.  The  flesh  of  the 
calyx  is  the  edible  part  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince, 
Mediar,  Hawthorn,  Ac.  There  are  two  seeds  in  each 
carpel,  placed  side  by  side.  2.  A melon  or  pepo  is 
composed  of  many  indehiscent  carpels  in  a whorl  not 
split' ing  at  the  edges,  forming  a unilocular,  fleshy  fruit, 
with  parietal  placentas  and  numerous  seeds,  which  are 
imbedded  in  pulp,  as  the  Melon,  Cucumber,  Gourd, 
Ac.  3.  A berry  is  a many-celled  fruit,  with  a half- 
liquid,  indehiscent  calyx  and  pericarp.  The  seeds  arc 
surrounded  by  pulp,  and  are  readily  separated  at  their 
point  of  attachment,  a»  the  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Ac. 
The  term  berry  is  used  for  every  half-watery  or  pulpy 
indehiscent  fruit,  in  opposition  to  the  term  capsule,  but 
it  is  more  proper  to  retain  this  term  for  pulpy  fruit  with 
which  the  calyx  is  adherent.  4.  A balousta  or  pome- 
granate is  a many-celled,  indehiscent  fruit,  adherent  to 
the  calyx  with  a hard  envelope,  and  seeds  surrounded 
by  pulp,  without  losing  their  attachment.  The  fruit  is 
composed  of  a double  verticil  of  cells  one  verticil  above 
another.  The  term  is  seldom  used : example,  Pome- 
granate. 

Fornix  of  polyanthocarp*  or  aggregate  fruit*,  or  those 
formed  by  the  proximity  or  junction  of  many  fotcert. 
— 1.  The  combined  or  joined  berry,  as  Lonicera.  2. 
A cone  is  an  assemblage  of  sessile  fruits,  each  com- 
posed of  a pericarp  in  form  of  a convex  scale,  and  of  a 
seed  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  pericarp,  as  the 
genus  Pima,  Ac.  The  scales  are  combined  in  some 
cones,  as  in  the  Juniper.  By  some  botanists  these  arc 
called  gymnosptrins.  3.  A syoon  is  a fleshy,  concave 
receptacle  surrounding  the  fruits  more  or  less,  which  are 
numerous,  small,  and  distinct,  and  therefore  issue  from 
a great  number  of  flowers.  At  maturity  this  receptacle 
has  a tendency  to  spread  out.  The  term  is  not  much 
used  : examples,  the  Fig,  Dorstcnia,  Ac.  4.  A sorosis  is 
when  the  carpels  of  many  flowers  are  combined  or  joined 
by  the  intervention  of  the  floral  envelopes,  the  brweleas, 
and  floral  axis  being  fleshy,  adhere  together.  It  is  a 
term  seldom  used:  examples,  Pine-Apple,  Bread-Fruit, 
Jack -Fruit,  Ac. 

Of  the  seeds  at  maturity. — When  the  increase  of  an 
oYulum  is  terminated  it  is  called  a seed.  It  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  three  parts,  of  which  two 
exist  in  every  case,  the  spermaderm,  or  testa,  and 
embrvo. 

Of  the  spermaderm  or  testa. — The  seed  is  regarded 
as  enveloped  in  either  two  or  three  coatings  or  mem- 
branes, each  of  which  has  a separate  term  applied  : the 
outer  or  surface  coat  is  called  the  testa  or  outer  mem- 
brane, the  other  the  inner  membrane ; to  this  Richard 
has  applied  the  term  episperm  or  perisperm.  De  Can- 
dolle has,  however,  applied  the  term  spermaderm  to  all 
the  coatings  of  the  seed,  to  the  outer  one  testa,  and  to 
the  inner  one  endopleura;  and  between  these  two  coat- 
ings there  is  a substance  which  he  calls  the  meso&pcrm, 
considering  the  spermaderm  analogous  to  a leaf!  Ovules 
are  formed  of  crossings  of  the  edges  of  leaves,  and  not 
metamorphosed  leaves,  as  the  carpels,  petals,  Ac.  The 
testa  of  seeds  is  usually  coriaceous,  and  of  a brown  and 
shining  colour,  analogous  to  the  surface  of  shells,  hence 
the  term.  This  portion  of  the  spermaderm  readily 
absorbs  liquids.  In  some  plants  the  testa  is  rough  to 


the  touch  from  small  asperities ; sometimes  it  bears  Botany, 
hairs  at  one  extremity  or  other,  or  at  both,  w hich  is  called  S^1 
a coma  or  tuft  of  hairs;  in  the  cotton  the  whole  surface 
is  covered.  That  part  of  the  seed  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  funicle,  and  where  there  is  always  a mark,  is 
called  the  hilum,  or  umbilicus,  or  cicatricle.  In  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  the  testa  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  hilum 
is  white,  and  occupies  a considerable  space ; the  centre 
of  the  hilum  through  which  the  nourishing  vessels  pass 
from  the  placenta  to  the  ovule  is  very  peculiar,  ami  has 
been  named  by  Turpin  the  nmphalohium,  or  navel  of 
the  seed.  The  inner  membrane,  which  in  most  cases  is 
the  secundine  of  the  ovule,  is  not  shining,  and  does 
not  readily  absorb  liquids;  at  its  base  is  what  is 
called  the  chnlaza  or  internal  umbilicus,  and  from  which 
springs  the  raphe  that  unites  the  hilum  with  the 
chalaza.  The  openings  or  foramens,  called  the  endo- 
s tome,  and  exostome  in  ovulu,  are  almost  closed  up  iu 
mature  seeds.  Iu  consequence  of  the  unequal  manner  in 
w hich  the  membranes  of  most  seeds  are  developed,  these 
foramens,  called  inicropyie  by  Turpin,  often  touch  or 
adjoin  the  hilum. 

Of  the  albumen. — The  albumen  is  an  intermediate 
substance  which  frequently  exists  between  the  embryo 
and  the  spermaderm : it  is  either  fleshy,  furinaceous, 
oily,  or  corneous.  Several  utilhora  call  it  the  perisperm, 
from  its  surrounding  the  embryo  ; it  is  called  albumen 
from  its  colour,  being  naturally  white,  as  well  as  from 
its  being  likened  to  the  white  of  eggs.  The  albumen  is 
at  first  watery,  afterwards  milky,  and  final iy  of  the 
proper  substance.  It  was  for  a long  time  regarded  as  a 
single  homogeneous  body,  hut  Dr.  R.  Brown  shows 
that  in  Nymphetaceet  and  Ihpcracctc  it  has  a deposit  in 
the  embryonary  sac,  and  another  in  the  cavity  which  con- 
tains the  sac,  which  is  the  result  of  two  joined  albumens. 

It  appears  that  the  embry  o absorbs  all  or  part  of  the 
liquid  which  forms  the  albumen,  for  the  larger  the 
embryo  the  less  the  albumen ; for  in  seeds  without 
albumen  the  embryo  is  very  large  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  the  seed,  as  ill  Cruciform , Lx  gum  i noset  ; and  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  albumen  is  large  the  embry  o is 
small,  as  in  most  Monocotyledon?!,  Conrolvulactcr.  Ac. 

Tlic  albumen  of  many  plants,  particularly  grosses,  is  the 
feculu  or  farina  ; while  that  of  many  Palms  and  Etiph  r- 
biace.tr  is  oily.  In  Ridnus  the  oil  of  the  albumen  is 
called  castor-oil.  The  homy  or  corneous  albumen,  as 
iu  Coffee,  Ac.  give  out  an  agreeable  odour  on  being 
burnt,  and  unite  the  taste  with  the  perfume. 

Of  the  embryo. — The  embryo  is  the  young  plant  pro- 
tected by  all  the  envelopes  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  suspending  thread  which  unites  it  to  the 
ovulum,  and  which  is  probably  nothing  but  the  extre- 
mity of  the  radicle,  which  quickly  disappears  and  is  never 
seen  in  seeds  which  approuch  to  maturity.  The  radicle 
or  the  young  toot,  the  plumule  or  the  young  stem,  and 
the  cotyledons  or  the  first  leaves,  constitute  the  embryo. 

The  radicle  is  always  directed  towards  the  endostome 
in  such  a manner  that  in  orthotropous  seeds  the  cm- 
t*yo  is  superior  or  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  pendent,  while 
in  anatropous  or  campulitropous  seeds,  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  the  embryo  is  inferior  or  erect,  that  is 
to  say,  the  embryo  is  next  the  hilum ; tin*  Cuttneep, 

Vrticeee , Ac.  have  a superior  embry  o,  for  in  almost  all  other 
plants  it  is  inferior.  Sometimes  the  inner  parts  are  a 
little  recurved  in  such  a way  that  the  embryo  is  trans- 
verse in  relation  to  the  hilum,  as  may  be  seen  in  Myrsi- 
neacea  and  Primulaceee.  AH  these  positions  of  the 
M 2 
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Bo'*"?-  embryo  might  to  be  examined,  as  well  aa  the  position  of 
the  seed  in  the  fruit,  and  of  the  fruit  upon  the  plant. 
It  so  happens  that  if  the  seed  is  pendent  in  the  fruit, 
that  the  embryo  is  pendent  in  the  seed  ; but  if  the  seed 
be  erect  in  relation  to  the  fruit,  or  probably  to  the  ho- 
rizon, it  follows  that  the  embryo  is  erect.  When  the 
embryo  occupies  the  axis  of  the  seed  it  is  said  to  be 
axil,  and  when  it  is  in  tliia  central  position  and  very 
short  and  inferior,  it  is  said  to  be  basilar;  if  very  short 
and  superior  it  is  called  apiculnr.  Sometimes  it  is  curved, 
being  longer  than  the  seed,  it  is  then  said  to  be  peri- 
pheric; and  when  it  is  rolled  buck  upon  itselfit  is  called 
spiral ; it  is  often  straight,  curved  in  various  ways,  in- 
dependently of  all  considerations  of  the  neighbouring 


organs. 

Of  the  radicle. — The  radicle  or  first  root  is  generally 
short  and  pointed,  sometimes  thick  and  obtuse ; its 
length  varying  in  different  species.  When  seed  is  placed 
under  favourable  circumstances  the  radicle  swells  and 
lengthens  in  various  ways ; in  most  dicotyledons  the  In- 
crease lakes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  radicle  without 
any  rupture  of  the  tissue  of  that  extremity  ; while  in 
the  monocotyledons  and  some  dicotyledons  it  hursts 
through  a peculiar  kind  of  sheath,  called  the  coleorhiza, 
from  which  the  root  protrudes.  Richard  named  the 
roots  of  the  first  exoriiizes,  and  those  of  the  second 
endorhizes.  The  part  of  the  radicle  nearest  the  stem  or 
cotyledons  is  furnished  during  germination  with  small, 
lymphatic,  simple  hairs,  which  are  not  long  in  falling 
off,  and  are  called  the  hairs  of  the  radicle,  and  probably 
act  as  rootlets.  The  radicle  has  always  a tendency  to 
descent  during  germination. 

Of  the  plumule. — The  young  stem  is  often  hardly 
visible  even  in  the  seed,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  as  long 
as  the  radicle.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts ; the  one 
under  the  cotyledons  is  called  cnulicle,  and  the  other 
above  the  gem  mule. 

Of  cotyledons.— The  cotyledons  are  the  first  leaves  or 
the  lateral  membranes  of  the  embryo.  They  are  usually 
furnished  with  stomata,  vessels,  and  gtunds,  &c.  like  the 
leaves,  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  embryos  of  leafless 
plants,  as  in  Cuscuta , and  sometimes  have  small  axil- 
lary buds.  Their  form  when  present  is  roundish,  less 
divided  or  toothed  than  the  proper  leaves,  and  their 
nerves  are  less  prominent.  The  two  great  classes  of 
phccnogamou*  plain*  are  characterised  by  their  cotyle- 
dons ; those  furnished  with  two  cotyledon**  are  called 
dicotyledons ; and  those  with  one  monocotyledons. 
Resides  the  number,  these  two  classes  may  be  readily 
known  by  the  position  of  the  cotyledons;  in  the  first 
they  are  opposite,  in  the  second  they  are  never  so.  The 
single  cotyledon  of  the  last  class  embraces  the  gemmule 
in  the  same  manner  which  the  subsequent  leaves  ordi- 
narily surround  the  stem.  Cotyledons  in  the  first  class 
are  often  joined  together,  as  in  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
Monkhood,  &c. ; there  is  generally  a mark  to  show 
where  the  two  cotyledons  are  joined,  and  at  which  point 
they  disunite  at  some  point  or  other  although  very 
slowly.  The  inequality  of  cotyledons  is  found  in  an 
extreme  degree  in  Trapa , where  one  of  the  cotyledons 
is  so  short  that  the  young  plant  resembles  a monocoty- 
ledon. The  absence  of  cotyledons  in  Cuteula,  be.  and 
in  other  dicotyledons  indicates  a leafless  plant.  The 
Cyclamen,  Lecythi a,  and  all  the  family  of  Lentibularta? 
offer  anomalous  germination  without  cotyledons.  In 
Cerafophyllvm  and  some  coniferous  plants,  there  appear 
to  be  four  or  more  cotyledons  in  a whorl,  but  these  are 


belter  regarded  as  two  cotyledons  divided  into  parts.  In  Botany, 
the  Orange  tribe  there  are  commonly  found  in  one  seed 
two  or  three  embryos,  and  accidentally  in  other  seeds.  In 
some  instances  two  embryos  may  be  joined  together 
having  four  cotyledon*  and  two  gemmules.  Cotyledons, 
as  seen  in  the  seed,  ure  generally  flat,  and  two  in  num- 
ber, applied  to  each  other  face  to  face.  In  some  Au~ 
rantiaceee  the  cotyledons  are  widened  at  the  base,  and 
recurve  mutually  upon  the  edges.  Beside*  flat  coty- 
ledons there  are  plicate  cotyledons;  these  are  plaited 
either  once  or  twice  transversely  or  longitudinally  upon 
their  middle  nerve,  or  rolled,  as  in  Cruafera  ; spiral,  ns 
in  Combretum ; and  finally,  they  may  he  irregularly 
rumpled,  us  in  the  Poppy,  When  the  embryo  i*  curved 
once  or  twice  the  relative  position  of  the  cotyledons  with 
the  radicle  should  be  carefully  remarked.  The  coty- 
ledons are  said  to  be  accumbent  when  the  radicle  is 
found  at  the  side  of  the  fissure  between  the  cotyledons, 
which  is  the  result  of  their  juxtaposition  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incumbent  when  the 
radicle  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  cotyledons.  Fulia- 
ccous  or  thin  cotyledons  are  furnished  with  stomata, 
but  thick,  fleshy,  or  farinaceous  cotyledons  are  without 
These  last  contain  a deposit  of  nutritive  matter  which 
preserves  the  young  plant  and  is  turned  to  the  use  of  man 
and  beast,  as  those  of  Beaus,  Peas,  Lentils,  and  other 
pulse. 

Accessory  organs  of  the  seed. — Under  this  head  are 
included  such  organs  or  modifications  of  organs  as  are 
met  with  only  in  certain  plants,  and  whose  importance 
as  marks  of  distinction  entitle  them  to  a separate  notice. 

1.  The  arillut  is  an  expansion  of  the  apex  of  the  funi- 
culus, which  either  partially  or  entirely  envelopes  the 
seed.  It  is  only  developed  after  teenndation  has  taken 
place,  and  is  to  be  regarded  us  an  additional  integument 
of  the  need  wherever  it  occurs.  The  nrillus  is  sometimes 
fleshy,  pulpy,  or  membranous,  and  almost  always  un- 
equal in  regard  to  the  sides  of  the  seed.  In  Euonymu t it 
is  fleshy  and  of  a beautiful  scarlet,  nearly  investing  the 
entire  seed,  os  is  also  the  case  in  Rotttcra  and  Ilradieia. 

In  Myrittica  it  is  large,  fleshy,  and  ramified  into  a 
kind  of  network,  forming  that  singular  and  beautiful 
envelope  of  the  seed  of  the  Nutmeg  called  mace.  It  is 
small,  ami  often  three-lobed  in  Poly  gale  a,  and  appears 
under  the  form  of  a protuberance  in  Violet r,  ami  the 
seeds  in  tins  case  are  termed  caruncutate.  2.  Vile  Hut : 
this  organ  is  the  persistent  embryo  sac  inclosed  within 
the  cavity  of  the  albumen,  containing  the  embryo.  It 
is  formed  by  the  fifth  envelope  of  the  seed,  termed  by 
Mirbcl  the  quintine.  The  vitellus  is  only  apparent  in  a 
few  plants,  aa  in  Nympheeaceee , Piper  ace  tr,  Saurureee, 
Scitaminete.  It  affords  a character  of  high  value,  dis- 
tinguishing families  of  plants;  its  presence,  or  rather 
visihleness,  separates  Nympfueacea  from  Nelumbone a, 
ami  Sc  il  amine  a from  Marantacea.  3.  Slrophiola  is 
a fungous  enlargement  of  the  apex  of  the  funicle,  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  of  certain  Australian  Lcgvminotte.  It 
is  situated  near  the  hilum,  and  varies  in  form  in  different 
genera.  It  occurs  in  Dillwynia , Eutaria,  Sderotham - 
nut,  Euchilus , PuUcneea,  Davicsia , and  Gompholobium. 

In  Euchilvt  and  Pnltenaa  it  is  two-lohed,  and  in  the 
latter  genus  the  lobes  are  cut.  This  organ  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  carouculate  appendages  found  at 
the  extremity  of  some  seeds,  such  us  in  those  of  7Ve- 
mandreee.  The  slrophiola  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
arillus,  hut  differs  in  not  inclosing  the  seed. 

Of  the  reproduction  of  vegetables  without  fecundation. 
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Botany.  -—This  kind  of  reproduction  is  of  two  kinds,  by  division 
and  by  the  development  of  buds.  A plant  is  repro- 
duced by  division,  as  for  example,  by  a slip  or  cutting, 
which,  if  planted  in  the  earth,  becomes  a new  individual 
by  putting  forth  roots.  Certain  leaves,  as  those  of 
Gloxinia,  when  placed  in  the  earth  by  the  petioles  or 
base,  have  the  faculty  of  emitting  roots,  and  pushing 
forth  buds  from  the  base.  Multiplication  of  individuals 
by  this  natural  facility  by  pieces,  is  not  peculiar  to  vege- 
tables alone,  for  in  animals,  as  the  Polype*,  each  morsel 
becomes  a living  individual.  New  plants  propagated  in 
this  way  are  nothing  more  than  the  extension  of  the 
parents,  Buds  develop  themselves  upon  many  parts 
of  vegetables,  particularly  in  the  axils  and  upon  the 
edges  of  leaves.  Vegetation  generally  produces  a bud 
in  every  axil,  which  is  os  if  it  were  a new  individual  upon 
the  parent.  Such  is  the  force  the  juices  accumulate  at 
this  point,  that  if  you  take  out  a bud  of  one  plant  attd 
place  it  quickly  in  another  it  will  grow.  The  eyes  of 
subterraneous  stems  or  branches,  as  the  Potato,  by 
heing  divider!  into  pieces,  each  containing  one  or  more 
eyes  form  new  plants,  like  that  of  a branch  above  ground. 
Bulbous  plants  often  multiply  by  small  lateral  bulbs 
which  are  borne  at  the  base  of  leaves.  Tilt  edges  of 
leaves  in  Rryophyllum  calycinum , Malan*  paludotu*, 
readily  produce  buds. 

Of  the  dutnnt  nation  of  teed*. — At  maturity,  or  a little 
later,  seeds  separate  from  the  plant.  This  function  is 
analogous  to  the  laying  of  eggs,  for  plants  cannot  be 
compared  with  viviparous,  but  with  oviparous  animals; 
for  the  embryo  from  the  parent  is  cnvelo|>ed  by  the 
spermaderm  or  albumen.  The  dissemination  of  seeds  de- 
pends upon  their  form,  position,  weight,  thickness,  also 
upon  the  form,  size,  position,  dehiscence  or  imlehiscence 
of  the  pericarp,  also  the  adherence  or  nonadhertnee  of 
the  seed  with  the  pericarp  ; the  form,  position,  adherence, 
and  divers  qualities  of  the  outer  organs  of  the  fruit,  as  the 
calyx,  bractees,  &c.,  so  that  every  genus, and  even  every 
species,  offers  some  modification  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  seeds  are  relieved  from  the  fruit.  In  capsules  which 
open  by  valves  or  pores,  the  seeds  issue  naturally;  in 
some,  as  in  Eupharbiacetr  and  Balsaminea , the  seeds  are 
thrown  out  by  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  to  considerable 
distances.  The  dispersion  of  seeds  in  Apocyneor , Epilo- 
biutn , is  occasioned  by  their  being  furnished  with  tufts 
of  hairs ; and  others,  like  Bignonia , by  wings  on  the 
edges.  In  indehiscent  fruits  they  either  separate  them- 
selves by  a rupture  in  the  calyx,  or  by  the  decay  of  the 
flesh  and  nut,  &c.  The  seeds  of  most  plants  fall  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  those  of  aquatic  plants  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  but  those  of*  the  plants  called  hypocarpo- 
geous,  by  their  carpels  ripening  in  the  earth  ; ill  Cycla- 
men, Moriria,  some  Trifolia , Arachit  hypngaa,  La- 
thyrut  amphicarpo*,  Voandzeia , bear  flowers  on  various 
points  ; the  peduncles  being  generally  near  the  base  of 
the  plant  have  the  property  of  becoming  recurved  during 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  and  forcing  it  into  the  earth 
or  into  Assures. 

Organisation  of  cryptogamou*  plant*. — Hitherto  we 
have  had  principally  in  view  the  great  class  of  phsno- 
gamous  plants  in  which  the  organs  connected  with  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction  are  sufficiently 
distinct.  It  is  now  necessary  to  speak  of  that  great  di- 
vision of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  is  essentially 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  being  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  vessels,  and  in  which  we  can  hardly  distinguish 
the  organs  destined  to  be  the  important  luticiious  of 


nutrition  and  reproduction.  This  class  is  composed  of  Botany 
vegetables  numerous  and  varied,  although  for  the  most 
part  inconspicuous.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Dicotyledons*  and  Monocotyledon** 
among  the  ph®nogatnous  plants ; the  ftrst  claw  consists 
of  thickly  cellular  plants  in  which  there  is  no  vascularity, 
and  ill  many  of  w hich  the  sexual  apparatus  docs  not 
appear  to  exist.  The  Mutci,  Hepalict r.  Lichen t*.  Algor, 
and  Fungi,  belong  to  this  class,  some  species  of  which 
scarcely  present  any  traces  of  organization.  The  second 
comprise  the  Semivatcv  lares,  in  most  of  which  vascular 
tissue  (that  is  spiral  and  annular  vessels  and  {lotted 
ducts)  is  found,  and  frequently  stomata,  and  which  are 
furnished  with  a distinct  reproductive  system,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  phnmognmous  plants.  They  hove  been 
denominated  Semicatcularei,  on  account  of  their  struc- 
ture ; by  Agardh  PxrvdocolyU  donee,  and  by  Do  Can- 
dolle JEtheogamit r,  the  former  to  denote  their  analogy  to 
the  Monocofy fidonet,  and  the  latter  to  express  that  the 
mode  of  reproduction  is  obscure  and  paradoxical.  To 
this  class  belong  Characcee,  EquUelacete , Ly  copod  lame , 
MarsUiacett,  and  FHiccs;  these  plants  have  few  general 
features  in  common ; their  organs  are  so  distinct  as  not 
to  admit  of  description  being  given  of  what  the  indivi- 
duals arc  composed,  nor  can  there  be  looked  for  un  una- 
logv  of  organs  in  the  different  families  composing  this 
class,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  m their 
forms.  In  lacl,  the  external  features  of  these  plants  are 
as  varied  and  singular  as  their  internal  structure  is  simi- 
lar. It  has  likewise  been  remarked  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  the  vertebral®  differ  less  in  their  external 
appearance  than  the  Annitbu t and  Alollusca \ The 

extreme  diversity  which  exists  in  this  class  among  species, 
genera,  and  families,  and  even  in  the  same  species  at 
different  periods  of  its  existence,  renders  their  study  and 
comparison  very  difficult.  Considered  in  a general 
point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  be  organized  bodies 
eudued  with  vitality  and  furnished  with  reproductive 
corpuscles.  The  vegetation  of  cryptogamic  plants  pre- 
sents at  first  nothing  but  cellules  rounded  or  elongated 
into  Alaments  which  issue  from  the  reproductive  organ. 

In  those  families  which  approximate  to  the  phennga- 
inou*  class  are  distinguished  a principal  root  which 
descends,  a compact  cellular  tissue,  lobed  or  membra- 
nous, which  expands  horizontally,  or  has  even  a tendency 
to  ascend.  This  lust  part  become*  more  and  more  ana- 
logous to  the  ascending  axis  of  phenogamous  plants; 
they  are  furnished  internally  with  vascular  tissue,  and 
externally  with  stomata.  The  principal  root  disappears, 
but  a great  number  of  others  are  produced  which  issue 
forth  from  all  parts  of  the  ascending  organs.  In  some 
of  the  thickly  cellular  class  a real  axis  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, nor  ascending  or  descending  organs.  The  ab- 
sorption of  water  appears  in  them  to  take  place  by  the 
surface  of  the  membranes  rather  than  by  roots.  So 
instead  of  the  three  fundamental  organs  ot  nutrition  of 
phenogamous  plants,  there  are  to  be  found  only  two  in 
the  Semitaxculant,  and  only  one  in  the  CeUulart *, 

Root  or  detcending  as  it  in  Semivatculare*. — The 
roots  in  this  class  resemble  those  of  phenogamous  plants. 

They  originate  more  readily  and  indeterminately  from 
all  parts  of  the  fronds  or  stems.  Moisture  alone  seems 
to  determine  the  elongation  of  the  tissue  into  roots; 
they  have  generally  but  a very  precarious  existence. 

While  fresh  they  absorb  humidity,  but  they  quickly  dry 
up,  mid  remain  under  the  form  of  very  slender  ftla- 
ments  whose  fund  ions  have  terminated.  They  are 
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Botany*  constantly  being  replaced  hy  new  roots.  These  root*. 

■V""*-''  unlike  thoee  of  phamogomnu*  plants  are  organized  like 
hairs,  that  is,  they  are  composed  only  of  elongated  cel- 
lules, simple,  or  collected  into  bundle*.  It  is  probable 
that  these  roots  absorb  humidity  by  their  whole  surface, 
and  that  they  do  not  elongate  and  absorb  by  their  extre- 
mity  only ; a circumstance  which  would  distinguish 
them  from  the  roots  of  plisnogamou*  plants,  especially 
the  Dicofyledonea. 

Stem , or  ascending  aria  in  Semtvatculares. — The 
whole  of  the  Semivaaculart a have  great  expansion  ana- 
logous to  leaves,  but  which  nevertheless  differ  from  the 
leaves  in  several  important  characters,  and  besides  these 
leaflike  expansions  there  is  often  present  an  ascending 
axis  resembling  a stein.  It  sometimes  appears  to  give 
birth  to  leaves,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  leaflike  organa. 
Thesetwo  organs  are  in  all  cases  intimately  connected  ; the 
foliaceous  expansions  are  never  articulated  with  the  axis, 
but  appear  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  a continuation  of  it. 
These  organs  bear  the  fructification,  in  which  particular 
they  likewise  differ  from  the  leaves  of  phsenogamous 
plants.  They  may  be  compared  to  peduncle*  more  or 
less  dilated  or  membranous.  Botanist*  avoid  applying 
the  names  leaves  or  stems  to  the  organs  of  the  Smtivaa- 
cuiarta , which  have  the  appearance  of  them.  The 
foliaceous  part  is  designated  hy  the  term  of  frond, 
and  when  there  is  a footstalk  analogous  to  a petiole  it  is 
called  stipe,  and  the  expanded  part  the  lamina.  That 
part  analogous  to  a stem  often  takes  the  name  of  caudex 
or  rhizoma,  on  account  of  its  subterraneous  position  in 
many  Ferns.  These  organs  vary  exceedingly  in  their 
form.  In  Character,  and  Equiaelaceas  a continuation  of 
articulations  constitutes  the  axis  and  its  branches.  There 
is  nothing  like  leaves,  but  the  branches  are  linear  and 
somewhat  resemble  leaves  of  Pines.  In  Filicei  the 
fronds  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  unite  into  a fascicle 
having  the  appearance  of  a stem.  These  fronds  have  a 
midrib  with  lateral,  parallel  branches,  and  their  vernation 
circinnal.  This  class  is  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  vascular  tissue,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  entirety 
wanting  in  the  young  state.  They  are  also  furnished 
with  u cuticle  and  stomata.  In  sonic  of  the  groups  the 
structure  departs  from  that  of  Ferns,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  simple,  and  passes  into  the  next  class.  hyco - 
podia  cent  have  annular  vessels  ; Ft  lice  a and  Equiaetaceer 
have  spiral  vessels  and  dotted  ducts.  Characca  appear 
to  have  no  vascular  tissue. 

Of  Cellularet. — They  consist  of  a homogeneous  expan- 
sion, often  foliaceous,  composed  entirely  of  cellules. 
Sometimes,  as  in  \futci  and  Hepatic/*,  there  is  an  axis 
bearing  foliaceous  expansions  on  its  sides.  In  their  ex- 
ternal form  they  are  more  varied  than  the  Semicaacu- 
lurc* ; they  are  membranous,  coriaceous,  fleshy,  or  gela- 
tinous ; they  either  inhabit  the  water,  as  the  Alger ; or 
grow  on  rocks  or  trees,  as  the  Lichenea ; or  parasitical, 
as  many  Fungi ; or  grow  on  the  earth,  as  most  of  the 
Musci  and  Hrpatica.  Except  in  these  two  last  families 
their  colour  is  rarely  green,  most  frequently  purple, 
brown,  or  grey.  Except  Marchantia  none  of  them  pos- 
sess stomata.  Sometimes  two  layers  of  cellular  tissue 
may  be  distinguished,  namely,  an  exterior  and  an  inte- 
rior one.  The  roots  of  Marchantia , according  to  Mirbel, 
are  composed  of  simple,  hollow,  conical  cellule*.  When 
the  whole  of  these  organs  are  membranous,  flat,  or 
tubular,  they  receive  the  name  of  thallus,  and  when 
branched  and  expanded  like  leaves,  they  are  termed  fronds. 


Reproductive  organa. — Cryptognmous  plants  multiply  Botany, 
by  division,  and  by  reproductive  bodies  termed  spores 
or  sporules,  or  gongyli.  The  first  mode  of  increase  pre- 
sent* nothing  peculiar  in  cryptogamous  plants.  The 
thallus  of  Lichenea  may  be  divided,  and  the  filamentous 
haxe  of  Fungi  may  also  in  like  manner  be  divided.  The 
joints  of  the  articulated  species,  such  as  Otcillaforia, 
Diatoma,  Ac.  may  he  separated.  The  rhizoma  of  Ferns 
may  be  cut  in  pieces,  each  piece  becoming  a distinct 
plant.  The  sporules  are  produced  on  the  surfaces  within 
certain  cellule*  variously  disposed  They  frequently 
resemble  minute  seeds,  but  they  differ  essentially  from 
seed*  in  having  nothing  like  an  embryo  within  them. 

On  dissecting  the  largest  of  these  reproductive  bodies, 
such  as  those  of  Chara,  Eipiiarlum , there  is  nothing  to 
be  aeen  but  an  accumulation  of  granule*  enclosed  within 
a common  envelope,  somewhat  like  the  albumen  of 
seeds,  or  the  cellular  matter  in  the  bulbil li  and  tubercles 
of  phsenogamou*  plants.  There  is  neither  aperture  nor 
cicatrix  on  their  surface*,  and  from  the  first  period  of 
their  developemenl  they  appear  to  be  destitute  of  pedi- 
cel*. It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  are  produced 
free  either  in  cellules  or  without  them.  There  are  im- 
portant distinction*  between  these  reproductive  bodies 
and  the  seeds  of  phenogamnu*  plants.  In  the  germi- 
nation of  spores  one  of  the  sides  elongates  and  send* 
forth  fibres  vs  hich  are  at  first  simple,  afterwards  becoming 
branched,  which  seem  to  be  a continuation  of  the  enclosed 
cellular  tissue.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  cotyle- 
don* to  be  seen  ; hut  the  germination  of  Fern*  and  the 
other  Semiuucvlarea  ha*  been  compared  to  tlmt  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plant*,  from  the  imperior  part  opposed 
to  the  root  being  solitary.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  is  thi*  fundamental  difference,  that  the  em- 
bryo of  phsnognmou*  plant*  is  predisposed  in  the  seed 
at  the  peril  d of  separation  or  maturity,  whilst  in  the 
spore*  of  cryptogamous  plants  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  be  observed.  A sporule  may  be  compared  to  an 
embryo  rather  than  to  u seed.  The  organ*  which  enclose 
the  .-porule*  vary  much  in  situation  and  appearance; 
they  are  sometime*  collected  in  great  numbers  in  de- 
hiscent capsule*,  termed  theca,  sporangia,  and  sporidia. 

These  organs  arc  commonly  stalked,  and  are  either 
solitary  or  aggregated  ; sometimes  on  the  axils  of  the 
branches  nr  leaves,  ns  in  Chara,  Lycopodia  cere,  and 
Musci;  sometimes  on  the  fronds  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lateral  nerves,  as  in  Ferns;  sometime*  terminal  at  the 
extremity  of  peculiar  peduncles,  as  in  Equiartaccer, 
which  appear  to  lie  fronds  imperfectly  developed.  The 
sporangia  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  articulated 
filaments  or  parapbyset;  sometime*  they  contain  elastic 
filaments,  denominated  c la  tors  along  with  the  spores; 
the  former  appear  to  be  sporangia,  and  the  latter  spo- 
ndee imperfectly  developed,  and  which  resemble  in 
appearance  large,  unrolled,  spiral  vessel*.  To  these 
organs  and  other*  the  function*  of  stamens,  pollen,  fo- 
villa,  in  Tact,  of  male  organ*,  have  been  attributed  ; but 
the  diversity  of  the  organs  to  which  so  important  a 
function  has  been  assigned  clearly  demonstrate*  that 
the  subject  i*  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  that  the 
researches  of  the  most  acute  observers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  cryptogamous  plants  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sexual  organ*.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  in  Lichenes,  Alger , and  Fungi,  the  spores  are  less 
varied  in  their  form,  and  are  surrounded  by  fewer  and 
less  complicated  organs,  so  that  it  would  appear  not 
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Botany,  improbable  that  these  are  really  destitute  of  a sexual 
apparatus,  whilst  the  other  fuinilics  of  cryplogamous 
plant*  are  endowed  with  one.  The  spores  of  cryptoga- 
mous  plants  are  sometimes  naked,  or  more  often  enclosed 
within  membranous  sacs  called  asci,  which  are  rarely 
dehiscent ; these  reproductive  bodies  arc  analogous  to 
the  granules  commonly  contained  in  the  cellules,  espe- 
cially in  the  pollen;  and  they  serrate  either  by  the  rup- 
ture of  their  envelope,  or  by  its  natural  destruction. 
Turpin  regards  this  mode  of  reproduction  as  very  ge- 
neral in  all  classes  of  vegetables,  and  has  given  many 
curious  and  instructive  examples  of  it 

Nomenclature, — The  necessity  of  some  universally 
received  name  to  ouch  plant,  and  some  taw  s on  the  sub- 
ject, has  been  acknowledged  by  every  botanist,  and  the 
Linnamn  nomenclature  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every 
botanist  since  17&3,  that  is,  that  every  plant  should  have 
two  names,  a generic  arid  a specific  name.  As  it  is 
essential  to  natural  history  that  the  nomenclature  be 
universal,  so  it  is  indispensable  that  the  names  be  written  in 
some  language  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  they  have  been 
therefore  formed  either  from  the  Greek  or  Lai  n.  Priority 
of  names  must  be  strictly  attended  to,  if  publisher!  and 
given  according  to  the  established  rules,  as  otherwise  it 
would  occasion  much  confusion  No  manuscript  or 
unpublished  names  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Generic 
names,  giving  the  idea  of  a group,  ought  to  be  substan- 
tives, and  ought  to  be  derived  from  some  character 
common  to  all  the  known  species,  or  in  honour  of  some 
botanist  ; sometimes  metaphorical  names,  derived  from 
ancient  history  and  mythology,  have  been  bestowed  as 
generic  names  to  plants,  and  often  their  vernacular 
appellations.  Existing  names  tint  sometimes  anagram- 
matized, as  Gafphimia  from  Malpighia,  &c..  but  such 
names  arc,  perhaps,  not  desirable-  Specific  names 
should  be  adjectives,  and  when  substantives,  they  should 
be  in  the  genitive  case,  as  when  they  ore  derived  from 
the  uanies  of  men ; or  they  may  have  an  adjective  ter- 
mination, Eicerimna  instead  of  EweriL  The  varieties 
are  generally  indicated  by  the  Greek  alphabet,  for  the 
numbers,  with  a name  similar  to  the  specific  name,  as 
Erica  re.ntricosa,  ft.  rosea.  The  uames  of  orders  are 
generally  derived  from  same  genus  which  is  selected  as 
the  type  of  the  family  on  account  of  its  being  most  gene- 
rally known,  as  Rosace  te  from  Rota , Porlulacetc  from 
Portulaca^&c.;  but  some  have  derived  their  names  from 
general  characteristic  features  in  the  orders,  as  for  instance, 
Isabiat.tr , indicating  all  the  plants  in  the  order  to  have 
lipped  flowers;  Umbel! if ertr,  bearing  umbels,  Legttmi- 
noste,  bearing  legumes,  &c. ; which  arc  probably  the  best. 

Botanical  style  in  writing  is  the  art  of  characterising 
and  describing  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  ascertained 
by  others  ; the  rules  laid  down  by  Linuieus  have  been 
invariably  followed  since  his  time.  A character,  in 
natural  history,  is  a peculiarity  by  which  one  plant  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  others.  When  it  is  intended 
to  distinguish  species  it  is  called  a specific  character,  when 
genera,  generic  character,  when  orders,  ordinal  character. 

The  great  advantage  of  characters  is  to  compare  the 
peculiarities  of  one  species  with  others,  or  ouc  genus 
with  others,  &e.  The  orders  or  families  are  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  genera,  being  merely  genera 
of  u more  comprehensive  nature,  as  a genus  is  a group 
of  species  having  a close  relationship  or  affinity  to  each 
other,  but  whose  characters  are  of  a less  important  na- 
ture than  that  of  the  order  itself.  When  the  genera  of 
any  particular  order  are  numerous,  they  are  generally 


grouped  into  suborders  or  tribes,  whose  characters  are  Botany, 
of  leas  importance  than  those  of  the  orders,  but  greater 
than  those  of  genera. 

The  manner  of  describing  classes,  orders,  suborders,  and 
tribes  may  he  seen  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise  ; and  that 
of  genera  and  species  in  the  alphabetical  part  of  the 
Miscellaneous  division. 

Part  II. — Systematic  Botany,  or  Classification 
of  Plant*. 

General  objects  of  classification . — We  have  now  ar- 
rived at  that  important  branch  of  the  subject  which 
treats  of  the  nomenclaiure  and  arrangement  of  plants, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  enubled  to  discrimi- 
nate one  species  from  another,  and  to  combine  them  into 
genera,  families,  or  orders,  classes  and  subclasses.  It 
is  evident  that  without  some  aid  of  this  kind  all  our 
observations  on  vegetable  life  would  be  rendered  of  little 
value,  as  we  should  be  unable,  unassisted  by  such  means, 
to  convey  to  others  a correct  notion  of  the  plants  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  our  experiments  and  observations. 

The  necessity  of  some  help  to  the  memory  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  wc  reflect  on  the  multitude  of  species 
which  compose  llie  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the 
number  already  known  amounts  to  above  60,000. 

But,  independent  of  these  considerations,  systematic 
botany  presents  still  higher  claims  to  our  regard,  tor 
through  it  wc  catch  a glimpse  of  that  infinitely  vast  and 
beautiful  plan,  of  which  we  everywhere  behold  traces, 
upon  which  the  great  Author  of  nature  appears  to  have 
proceeded  ill  the  work  of  creation,  and  thus  admitting 
the  human  mind,  as  far  os  its  imperfect  nature  will 
permit,  to  a view  of  the  universe  as  it  was  origi- 
nally designed.  As  something  has  already  been  said 
upon  the  merits  of  various  botanical  arrangements 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed,  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  confine  ourselves  on  this  occasion  to 
giving  an  illustration  of  the  arrangements  according  to 
the  uatural  affinities,  or  as  it  is  termed  the  natural  system. 

The  natural  system  is  founded  upon  the  coiiMidenition  of 
the  entire  structure  of  the  plant,  w hile  the  Linmran  arti- 
ficial system  is  founded  upon  llte  consideration  of  a few 
points,  namely,  the  number  and  arrangement  ot  stamens 
and  pistils,  as  has  already  been  shown.  By  the  former 
we  combine  plants  according  to  the  degree  uf  relation- 
ship in  which  they  stuud  to  each  other,  and  we  not  only 
arrive  by  means  of  it  at  their  names,  but  likewise  at  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  structure,  affinities,  and  pro- 
perties. A knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a plant  deter- 
mines at  once  its  affinity,  and  a knowledge  of  its  affinities 
enables  us  to  judge  of  its  structure  and  properties.  An 
artificial  system  can  only  serve  ns  a guide  to  the  names 
of  plants,  w ithout  com  eying  any  other  information 
respecting  them.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to  divide 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  groups  of  different  degrees 
of  importance,  termed  classes,  subclasses,  orders  or 
families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties.  The  subclasses, 
orders,  and  genera  may  be  again  subdivided  into  cohorts, 
suborders,  tribes,  and  sections. 

In  the  natural  classification,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  class,  we  may  presume  its  organization  and  all 
its  consequences,  as  well  as  the  family  or  order  to  which 
a plant  belongs.  As  this  resemblance  may  be  partial, 
we  must  consider  the  various  organs  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, and  the  more  complete  (his  comparison  is  the  more 
perfect  will  the  system  be. 
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Relative  importance  of  organ*. — In  determining?  the 
particular  group  to  which  a plant  belong*,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  its  characters  with  those  of  other  spe- 
cies. By  the  term  **  characters we  mean  the  peculiar 
appearances  presented  by  different  organs : thus  a leaf 
may  be  round,  ovate,  lanceolate,  &c. ; the  petals  may 
be  united,  undeveloped,  or  abortive,  &c. ; and  these 
adjectives  denote  the  peculiar  characters  of  these  organs. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  some  characters  must 
be  of  much  greater  importance  than  others,  in  deter- 
mining the  affinities  of  different  species.  Thus  the  first 
degree  of  affinity  in  phsiiogutnous  plants  is  almost 
always  to  lie  ascertained  by  a single  character  residing 
in  the  embryo,  and  we  may  determine  at  once  to  which 
of  the  two  primary  groups  or  classes  it  belongs,  by 
attending  to  this  circumstance  alone.  But  even  here 
this  important  distinction  may  be  so  far  disguised  or 
modified,  as  inevitably  in  some  instances  to  lead  to 
error,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  check  our  observations 
by  other  considerations,  of  secondary  importance  in  most 
cases,  but  which,  in  the  present  instance,  ore  quite  suffi- 
cient to  correct  our  judgment,  and  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
real  affinities  of  the  plant  in  question  ; thus  in  the  genus 
Cunrnf  a,  the  characters  of  the  flower,  the  structure  of  the 
stem,  and  other  circumstances,  clearly  indicate  that  it 
belongs  to  the-  class  “ Dicotyledon e*”  although  the 
embryo  has  no  cotyledons,  and  the  stem  is  leafless. 
The  inference  to  lie  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
cotyledons  and  leaves  are  abortive,  and  hence  we  might 
expect,  if  ever  such  a phenomenon  should  occur  as  a 
leafy  Cutcuta^  that  its  cotyledons  would  certainly  resem- 
ble those  of  other  “ DicotyUdanct When  the  class  of 
any  plant  has  been  determined  by  the  presence  of  some 
one  character,  or  by  the  combination  of  several,  we  next 
view  our  search  for  other  characters  of  n less  general 
description,  to  ascertain  the  “order”  or  **  family”  to 
which  it  belongs;  and  when  *.ve  have  found  the  order, 
we  must  descend  to  still  more  minute  particulars  for 
fixing  the  “genus.”  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  these  inquiries,  that  an  accurate  subordina- 
tion of  characters  should  he  established ; and  for  this 
purpose  a few  rules  have  been  framed,  which  are  the 
result  of  an  extended  examination  of  facts  or  the  de- 
ductions of  common  sense.  We  must  remark  that  the 
comparison  can  only  be  made  between  two  organs  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  functions;  the  nutritive  organs 
must  therefore  be  compared  together,  and  the  repro- 
ductive together,  in  order  to  establish  a subordination  in 
each  series  respectively.  We  may,  however,  afterwards 
determine  whether  one  of  these  two  functions  cannot  be 
considered  more  important  than  the  other,  and  then  we 
shall  also  be  able  to  establish  something  like  a fresh 
relation  between  the  several  degrees  which  had  been 
previously  settled  for  the  two  series  of  organs.  Suppose 
for  example  it  were  determined  that  the  cotyledons  are 
among  the  organs  of  most  importance  to  the  nutritive 
system,  and  the  root  among  those  of  the  next  degree. 
Now,  if  it  were  also  determined  that  the  nutritive  func- 
tion was  of  more  importance  than  the  reproductive,  then 
the  cotyledons  will  he  of  more  valne  than  the  stamens. 
But.  although  the  root  maybe  of  more  importance  than 
the  corolla,  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  is  necessarily  of 
more  than  the  stamens ; it  may  be  of  equal  or  less  im- 
portance. In  this  latter  case  we  are  comparing  an  organ 
of  second-rate  importance  in  the  one  series,  w ith  one  of 
the  first-r&tc  importance  in  the  other.  If  we  could  de- 
termine the  natural  affinities  of  all  plants  from  a com- 


parison of  all  the  characters  deduced  from  one  series  RoUny 
alone,  and  could  likewise  determine  their  natural  offi- 
nities  from  characters  belonging  to  the  other  series,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  arrangements  thus  established 
would  strictly  coincide.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
minor  groups,  botanists  have  recourse  almost  exclusively 
to  the  reproductive  organs;  as  their  characters  are 
much  belter  defined,  and  more  varied  than  those  of  the 
nutritive  organs.  The  larger  groups,  however,  are 
chiefly  determined  by  characters  belonging  to  the  nu- 
tritive and  elementary  organs,  where  the  exogenous 
structure  tallies  with  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  and 
the  endogenous  with  the  monocotyledonous.  The  fob 
lowing  rules  may  be  advantageously  consulted  for  deter- 
mining a subordination  of  characters  in  one  or  other 
series:  1.  where  two  organs  belonging  to  different 
classes  of  functions  have  the  same  relative  value  in  the 
respective  series,  that  organ  will  possess  the  greatest 
value  which  belongs  to  the  most  important  function : 2. 
those  organs  of  the  same  scries  arc  of  the  greatest  value 
which  are  of  most  general  occurrence  ; thus  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  universally  present,  is  the  most  important 
element  in  vegetation : 3.  the  adhesion  which  generally 
subsists  between  an  inferior  and  a superior  organ, 
serves  to  point  out  the  relative  value  of  any  of  the  two 
of  the  former ; since  it  will  be  of  the  same  as  that  which 
was  previously  established  for  those  of  the  latter,  to 
which  they  respectively  adhere  : 4.  the  greater  degree  to 
which  an  organ  is  liable  to  vary,  indicates  an  inferiority 
in  its  value  ; thus  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  of  litUe  im- 
portance beyond  determining  the  specific  distinctions  of 
plants,  and  in  many  cases  is  even  of  no  further  use  than 
in  discriminating  certain  varieties  of  the  same  species  : 

5.  the  relative  periods  at  which  different  organs  arc 
formed  and  developed  may  also  be  taken  as  some  test  of 
their  importance,  those  which  are  the  earliest  formed 
being  considered  more  important  than  others  with  which 
they  are  immediately  connected,  and  of  the  same  class. 

By  attention  to  these,  and  a few  other  rules  of  less 
general  application,  a subordination  of  characters  lias 
been  established,  of*  which  the  chief  results  are  the  fol- 
lowing *. — 


K1-*  earning . 

Relative  nines : 

1 . Cellular. 

2.  Vascular, 
m.  Spiral  vettcb- 
fi.  Ducts. 

- f Root*,  stem,  loaf, 

' M”|  frond,  thailni 


4, 


S. 


Nvtrilh*. 

Eothryuaail  sp>>rule : 
«-  Cutyledon*. 
fi.  Radicle. 
y.  Plumule. 


Reproductive. 


1.  Stamens  ami 
pistils. 

•.  Fruit,  pericarp, 
then. 

Florid  envelopes: 

«.  Corolla. 

£ Calyx. 
y.  Perianth. 

1 afkireucenc*,  torus, 
nectary,  hraciea, 
involucrunt. 


Besides  the  relative  values  of  different  organs  we 
may  estimate  the  relative  value  whith  two  organs  of  the 
same  kind  bear  to  each  other  in  different  species.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  perfection  which 
they  exhibit  in  their  respective  modes  of  developement ; 
also  upon  their  position,  connection  with  other  organs, 
and  numerous  other  particulars  which  it  is  impossible  to 
define  with  any  degree  of  precision,  and  which  practice 
alone  can  enable  the  systematic  botanist  duly  to  appre- 
ciate. A species  is  a collection  of  all  those  individuals 
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BoUny.  which  hare  greater  resemblance  among  themselves  than 
‘-'■“v*" wilh  other  plants,  and  which  may  by  fecundation  one  by 
another  produce  fertile  individuals,  which  in  their  turn 
reproduce  others,  agreeing  in  all  the  essential  characters 
of  vegetation  and  fructification.  A genus  is  a collection 
of  those  species  which  have  in  themselves  a more  striking 
resemblance  in  their  organs  than  they  have  to  the 
organs  of  others ; it  therefore  bears  the  same  relation 
towards  species  as  a species  does  towards  individuals; 
agreeing  in  all  the  essential  characters  of  fructification, 
and  also  inhabit.  An  order  or  family  is  an  assemblage 
of  genera,  having  a greater  resemblance  among  them- 
selves than  with  other  genera;  agreeing  in  the  more 
important  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification.  A 
class  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  natural  orders  or 
families,  connected  by  a few  important  characters  com- 
mon to  their  uutritive  and  reproductive  systems.  When 
a variety  of  any  species  is  reproducible  by  seed,  and 
retains  its  peculiarity  pretty  constant  without  returning 
to  thtr  more  common  type,  it  is  termed  a race ; but  when 
its  distinguishing  characters  are  transient,  and  may  be 
modified  by  a change  of  soil  or  situation,  it  is  only  a 
variety.  In  this  way  a subordination  among  the 
natural  groups  is  established,  into  which  plants  maybe 
arranged.  As  the  classes  and  orders  of  Jussieu  have 
already  been  described  and  compared  wilh  those  by 
De  Candolle  in  a former  part  of  this  treatise,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  here  on  the  subject, 
hut  proceed  to  give  characters  of  all  the  natural  orders, 
arranged  according  to  the  latter  plait,  now  generally 
followed. 

Part  III. — Arranoement  and  Characters  or  the 
- Natural  Families,  or  Orders  and  Tribes. 

First  grand  division,  Vasculare*  or  Colyledones,  De 
Candolle. — This  division  contains  all  the  flowering  plants. 
They  are  composed  of  woody  fibre,  cellular  tissue,  nnd 
spiral  vessels,  and  furnished  with  true  leaves.  The  em- 
bryo furnished  with  evident  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves,  in- 
closed within  a seed  cover.  The  flowers  are  usually  dis- 
tinct and  symmetrical.  The  present  division  contains  all 
the  Litmamn  classes,  with  the  exception  of  Cryptogamia . 

First  class,  Dicotyledoneee , or  Exogerur,  De  Candolle. 
— The  embryo  is  furnished  with  two  cotyledons  or  seed 
leaves,  which  are  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  divided  ; 
the  plumule  in  the  centre  of  their  point  of  junction  ; the 
inferior  end  of  the  embryo  lengthened  out  into  a simple 
radicle  or  first  root.  The  stems  increase  by  external 
layers,  with  on  evident  distinction  between  bark  and 
wood.  The  leaves  are  traversed  by  branched  veins. 
Parts  of  flower  generally  disposed  by  fives. 

First  division,  Dichlnmydes,  De  Candolle. — In  this 
division  the  perigone  is  double,  that  is,  the  flower  has 
both  a calyx  and  corolla  present. 

First  subclass,  Thalamsjlorec,  De  Candolle. — The  calyx 
U composed  of  several  separate  sepals,  and  the  corolla  of 
several  distinct  petals.  The  petals  as  well  as  the  sta- 
mens are  inserted  into  the  thalamus  or  receptacle.  The 
insertion  of  the  petals  and  stamens  is  the  principal 
character  of  this  subclass,  and  is  founded  on  the  same 
rule  as  the  class  Polyandria  of  Limueus,  but  without  any 
reference  to  number.  Hypoptlateey  Jussieu. 

First  cohort.  Carpels  numerous,  distinct,  crowded, 
rarely  solitary  by  abortion  or  coalition,  each  bearing  a 
style.  Receptacle  bearing  or  girding  the  ovaries,  and, 
from  the  same  cause,  bearing  the  stamens,  petals,  and 
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sepals  on  the  outside.  The  stamens  indefinite,  or,  if  Botany, 
definite,  they  are  opposite  the  petuls.  v^V"- * 

Order  1.  Ranunculacet e,  Jussieu. — Calyx  of  several 
definite  petals,  or  many-parted  ; petals  definite  or  in- 
definite, but  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  indefinite, 
free ; anthers,  adnale,  bursting  outwards ; carpels  in- 
definite, one-celled,  capsular,  baccate  <xr  follicular,  one  or 
innuy-seeded ; seeds  erect  or  pendulous,  attached  by 
their  innpr  side,  or,  if  many,  usually  disposed  in  a row 
along  the  inner  edges  of  the  carpel  or  follicle;  embryo 
minute,  placed  at  the  base  of  u horny  albumen.  This 
order  consists  of  herbs,  undershrubs,  or  climbing  shrubs, 
with  simple  or  variously  cut,  usually  alternate  leaves, 
having  the  petiotes  dilated  at  the  base.  The  properties 
of  them  are  acrid  and  venomous.  The  order  is  divided 
into  four  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Clematidcet.  Distinguished 
from  the  rest  in  the  sepals  being  valvate  or  induplicate 
in  the  bud,  and  the  petals  wanting;  the  carpels  inde- 
hLscent,  one- seeded,  ending  each  in  a feathery  tail ; seeds 
pendulous.  Usually  climbing  shrubs  wilh  opposite  leaves. 
Example,  Clematis. . Tribe  2.  Anemones.  /Estivation 
of  both  calyx  and  corolla  imbricate ; petals  flat  or 
wanting;  carpels  one-seeded,  indehiscent,  each  ending 
in  a tail  or  point ; seeds  pendulous ; herbs  with  radical 
or  alternate  leaves.  Example,  Anemone.  Tribe  3. 
Ranuncules.  .Estivation  of  calyx  and  corolla  imbricate  ; 
the  petals  bilabiate  or  increased  by  a scale  inside  at 
the  base  ; carpels  one-seeded,  indehiscent ; seeds  erect ; 
herbs  with  radical  and  alternate  leaves.  Examples, 
Ranunculus  and  Myoevnu.  Tribe  4.  Hellebores. 

This  differs  from  the  last  in  the  calyx  being  petal-like, 
in  the  petals  being  often  wanting,  but  when  present, 
they  are  irregular,  bilabiate,  or  nectariferous,  and  in  the 
carpels  being  capsular  or  follicular,  and  many-seeded. 

Herbs  with  radical  and  alternate  leaves.  Examples, 
Helleborui,  Trollitui  Acottiium,  Delphinium.  Tribe  5. 
Ptroniacea r.  This  is  mn  anomalous  tribe,  differing  from 
all  others  in  the  anthers  bursting  outwards;  the  carpels 
are  dry  or  baccate,  follicular,  aud  many-seeded.  Exam- 
ples, Act  tea , Pteonia. 

2.  Dilleniacta,  De  Candolle. — Calyx  of  four  or  five 
persistent  sepals ; stamens  indefinite,  free;  anthers  ad- 
nate,  bursting  inwards ; ovaria  indefinite,  rarely  fleshy, 
or  combined  into  a single  fruit ; carpels,  when  separate, 
Iwo-valved  ; seeds  attached  by  their  inner  angle,  dis- 
posed in  two  rows  along  the  sutures  of  the  carpels, 
seldom  solitary;  embryo  minute,  located  at  the  base 
of  horny  albumen.  This  order  is  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  alternate,  feather-nerved, 
simple,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves.  The  properties  are 
astringent.  The  leaves  are  rough,  and  some  so  much  so 
as  to  be  used  in  polishing.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  De  limnetic,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  filaments  being  dilated  at  their  apices,  and  bearing  on 
both  sides  the  separated  roundish  cells  of  the  anthers. 
Examples,  Tetracera,  Delima.  Tribe  2.  Dillenes.  In  this 
the  filaments  are  not  dilated  at  their  apices,  but  bear  on 
both  sides  the  elongated  cells  of  the  anthers.  Exam- 
ples, Dillenia,  Hibbertia , Candollea. 

3.  Magnoliacts,  De  Candolle. — The  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  three  or  six  sepals,  and  the  petals  three  to 
twenty-seven,  disposed  in  ternary  series ; stamens  in- 
definite, free  ; anthers  ad nate ; ovaria  numerous,  rarely 
combined  at  maturity ; embryo  erect,  inferior ; albumen 
fleshy.  The  order  is  composed  of  magnificent  tree* 
and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  feather- nerved,  simple,  entire, 
or  sublobatc  leaves,  which  are  involute  in  the  bud. 
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Botany  There  ire  present  two  deciduous  convolute  stipulns,  en- 
vcloping  the  young  leaves  before  expansion.  Astrin- 
gency  is  the  principal  property  of  this  order.  The 
Winter V bark*  known  for  its  resemblance  to  Atnomon , 
is  of  this  family.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 
Tribe  1 . tVinterea.  Is  distinguished  by  the  carpels  being 
disposed  in  whorls,  and  in  the  leaves  being  full  of  pellucid 
dots.  Examples,  Illictum.  Dnniys.  Tribe  2.  Magnate  a. 
Distinguished  by  the  carpels  being  two-valved  and  dis- 
posed in  spikes  along  the  axes,  and  in  the  leaves  being 
destitute  of  pellucid  dots.  Examples,  Magnolia,  Lirio- 
dtndrort. 

4.  Anonacetr , Richard. — Calyx  trifid  ; petals  three  or 
six  by  threes;  stamens  indefinite  ; anthers  nearly  sessile, 
tetragonal ; ovaria  numerous,  rarely  combined  at  matu- 
rity ; embryo  straight;  albumen  pierced  by  the  seed- 
coat.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
feather-nerved,  entire,  rarely  lobed  leaves.  It  differs 
from  the  last  in  the  absence  of  stipulos,  and  different 
structure  of  the  fruit,  seeds,  and  anthers.  Some  of  the 
trees  bear  esteemed  fruit  for  the  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  dry  fruited  kinds  arc  aromatic  uml  pungent,  and  arc 
used  os  condiments.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  distinguished  by  their  combined  or  separate 
carpels.  Examples,  Anona , Unona,  Monodora. 

5.  Schizamiractte , Blume. — The  flowers  in  this  order 
are  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  sepals  are  three,  and  the 
petals  nine  to  twelve,  ternary.  Stamens  counatc  or 
free,  few  or  many ; anthers  bursting  outwards  ; carpels 
baccate  in  a long  spike  along  the  elongated  torus  ; al- 
bumen fleshy ; embryo  straight.  Composed  of  climbing 
shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  and  axillary  and  lateral  one- 
flowered  peduncles.  This  differs  from  the  next  order  in 
the  presence  of  albumen,  and  in  the  elongated  torus,  and 
from  Anonacea  in  the  albumen  not  being  pierced  by  the 
seed -coat. 

6.  Maiispcrmaeta',  De  Candolle.  — Flowers  uni- 
sexual ; sepals  and  petals  definite  in  number,  deci- 
duous; stamens  in  the  male  flowers  monadelphous, 
rarely  free,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  then  opposite 
them,  or  many  times  that  number;  anthers  adnatc, 
bursting  outwards ; in  the  female  flowers  the  ovaria 
are  few,  rarely  combined ; the  carpels  baccate,  com- 
pressed, usually  lunulate  like  the  seeds ; albumen  want- 
ing ; embryo  curved,  with  distant  cotyledons.  Composed 
of  climbing  shrubs  without  stipulos  ; the  leaves  alters 
nute  and  simple,  rarely  compound.  The  properties  of  the 
plants  arc  bitter  and  febrifugal.  The  famous  Columbo- 
root  belongs  to  this  order.  This  differs  from  the 
last  and  other  allied  orders  in  the  definite  stamens, 
structure  of  the  fruit,  and  from  Berberidccr  in  the  stamens 
being  opposite  the  petals.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 
Tribe  1 . Lardizabale <r,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  car- 
pels being  numerous  and  distinct,  one  or  many-celled, 
many-seeded,  and  in  the  leaves  being  compound.  Ex- 
ample, Lardizabala.  Tribe  2.  Mrninjurnua,  in  which  the 
carpels  are  one-celled  and  one-seeded.  Examples,  Me- 
nupermum,  Coccultu,  Cinamprlo •. 

1.  Berber  idea , Vcntenat. — Sepals  deciduous  in  two 
aeries,  two  or  three  in  each,  and  opposite  the  petals ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  and  oppo- 
site tl  em  ; unthers  actuate,  dehiscing  by  a valve  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  ; ovarium  solitary ; fruit  baccate ; 
seeds  attached  laterally  to  the  inner  margin ; albumen 
fleshy  ; embryo  erect,  slender.  Composed  of  shrubs  and 
herbs,  with  alternate,  simple,  hut  usually  compound 
leaves,  and  racemose,  bracteolatc,  yellow  flowers.  The 


singular  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  distinguishes  this  order  Botany, 
from  alt  others  in  the  Thalami flora.  The  berries  of 
some  species  of  Herberit  are  acid,  and  form  with  sugar 
an  agTeeable  preserve.  Examples,  Berberis,  Nandina , 

Leontice , Epimedium,  DiphylU'ia , Bongardia. 

8.  Podophylleer , De  Candolle. — Sepals  three  or  four ; 
petals  in  one  or  many  series,  alternating  with  the  sepals  ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  then  opposite 
them,  or  in  many  rows  ; anthers  terminal,  bursting  in- 
wards by  a double  chink ; ovaria  one,  two,  or  more, 
indeh i scent ; fruit  succulent ; seeds  inverted;  albumen 
fleshy;  embryo  thick,  straight,  basilar.  Composed  of 
herbs  delighting  in  shade,  with  pctiolatc,  lobed,  peltate- 
nerved  leaves,  and  bractless  one-flowered  peduncles. 

The  roots  are  purgative,  the  herbs  narcotic,  and  the 
berries  edible.  The  order  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Ra- 
nuneulaceet , tribe  PtBcniacetp,  from  the  dehiscence  of  the 
anthers,  and  ought  probably  to  be  joined  with  it.  * 

9.  Nymphaacea,  Sal. — Sepals  four  or  five,  inserted 
in  the  thalamus,  not  articulated ; petals  and  stamens 
disposed  in  manv  series,  alternating  with  the  sepals; 
anthers  adnate,  bursting  inwards  by  a double  chink ; 
thalamus  of  flower  expanded,  bearing  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens  on  the  outside,  and  surrounding  more  or 
less  completely  the  ovaria ; ovaria  numerous,  free,  or 
combined  within  the  thalamus.  Composed  of  aquatic 
herbs,  with  thick  creeping  rhizoma,  and  long,  petio- 
late,  usually  peltate  leaves,  and  bractless,  one-flowered 
peduncles.  It  is  distinguished  from  Papavcracra,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied,  by  the  persistent  sepals.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Nelumhonea », 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  carpels  beiug  separate,  one 
or  two-seeded,  each  bearing  a style;  they  are  half  im- 
mersed in  pits  in  the  elevated  torus.  Example.  AW«m- 
bium.  Tribe  2.  Nymphetete,  in  which  the  carpels  are 
many-seeded,  and  inclosed  within  the  torus,  having  the 
stigmas  radiating  upon  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Examples, 
Nympheea , Nuphar,  Eryale , Victoria . 

10.  Hydropclfidea. — Sepals  three  to  four,  coloured  ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and  alternating 
with  them ; stamens  six  to  thirty-six,  disposed  in  two 
or  many  rows ; filaments  capillary ; anthers  ovate  or 
linear,  bursting  by  a double  chink  inside,  terminal ; 
carpels  two  to  eighteen,  baccate  or  capsular,  indehisceiit, 
one  or  two-seeded;  seeds  inverted  or  pendulous;  albu- 
men rather  farinaceous;  embryo  small,  basilar.  Com- 
posed of  floating  aquatic  herbs,  with  entire,  peltate,  nr 
multifid  leaves,  one-flowered  axillary  peduncles  and 
purple  or  yellow  flowers.  It  differs  from  Podopkyllea 
in  the  numerous  ovaria,  in  the  longer  styles  and  de- 
finite seeds;  it  differs  also  in  the  latter  respect  from 
Nymphtraccrr,  to  which  it  is  more  nearly  allied. 

Second  cohort.  Carpels  solitary  or  connate ; placen- 
tas parietal,  intcrvnlvular ; calyx  of  two  or  five  sepals; 
petals  four  or  five,  rarely  more;  stamenn  numerous,  but 
usually  five  or  six.  The  position  of  the  placentas  in  the 
centre  of  the  valves  is  the  principal  character  in  this 
division. 

11.  fiarraceniacup , Turpin. — Calyx  of  five  permanent 
sepals,  propped  by  a three-leaved  involucrum ; petals 
five,  unguiculate  at  the  base ; stamens  numerous, 
crowded ; unthers  fixed  by  their  backs,  oblong,  opening 
upwards  from  the  base ; style  columnar,  crowned  by  a 
broad,  convex,  folioceous,  five-angled  stigma;  capsule 
globose,  crowned  by  the  persistent  style  and  stigma, 
nve-lobed,  five-celled,  five-valved,  and  muny-seeded ; pla- 
centas five,  progressing  from  the  central  axis ; seeds  small, 
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Botany,  tubercled  ; embryo  at  the  base  of  a waxy-granular  albu- 
men.  Composed  of  well-known  singular  plants,  natives 
of  American  swamps,  remarkable  for  the  singular  form 
of  tbeir  leaves,  which  are  tubular  and  hold  water,  and 
some  have  lids.  The  scapes  are  radical,  one-flowered ; 
the  flowers  large  and  drooping.  This  order  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  peltate,  foliaceous 
stigma  and  the  club-shaped  intervalvular  placentas. 
Example,  Sarracenia. 

12.  Papareracett,  Jussieu. — Calyx  of  two  deciduous 
sepals,  inclosing  the  flower,  or  calyptrate ; petals  usually 
four  ; stamens  indefinite ; anthers  inserted  by  their  bases 
opening  by  two  furrows ; style  short  or  wanting ; stigmas 
two  or  more,  usually  stellately  disposed  ; capsules  com- 
posed of  two  or  many  carpels  inclosed  by  a production  of 
the  thalamus ; placentas  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels, 
intervalvular;  seeds  usually  numerous,  covering  both 
sides  of  the  placentas,  except  in  those  with  silique-f  brined 
capsules,  in  which  they  are  borne  on  the  margins  ; em- 
bryo small,  placed  at  the  base  of  an  oily  albumeu. 
Generally  composed  of  herbaceous  plants,  yielding 
milky  juice  of  various  colours,  with  alternate,  usually 
sessile,  half-stein  clamping,  generally  glaucous  leaves, 
which  are  usually  pinnate-lobed ; peduncles  one-flow- 
ered. The  properties  of  this  order  are  narcotic,  as 
opium.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  allied  orders  by  the 
intervalvular  placentas  and  the  two  deciduous  sepals. 
Examples,  Papaver , Argemone,  Eschschollzia , Glau- 
cium,  Cheiidnnium,  Sanguinaria. 

13.  Pumariacetft  De  Candolle. — Sepals  two,  small, 
deciduous ; petals  four,  irregular,  connected  at  the  base 
or  free,  and  sometimes  the  lower  one  is  alone  free,  one 
or  both  of  the  two  outer  saccate  at  the  base,  the  two 
inner  callous  at  (he  apex,  where  they  cohere  and  inclose 
the  anthers  and  stigma;  stamens  six,  generally  con- 
nected into  two  bundles,  which  appear  two  thre«-an- 
thered  filaments,  rarely  free;  style  filiform;  stigma 
bilamellate ; capsule  two-vulved,  ailique-formed,  many- 
■eeded,  or  valveless  and  one-seeded  ; albumen  fleshy ; 
embryo  straight.  Composed  of  herbaceous  plants 
yielding  watery  juice,  with  compound  alternate  leaves. 
Properties  almost  the  same  os  those  of  Crucifer ce.  This 
order  differs  from  Papaveraceee  in  yielding  a watery  in- 
stead of  milky  juice,  and  in  the  petals  being  irregular, 
as  well  as  in  the  stamens  being  diadelphous,  and  from 
Crucifer  at  by  the  two  latter  points.  Examples,  Fumaria, 
Dielytra,  Corydalii. 

14.  Crucifer/e , Jussieu. — Sepals  four;  petals  four, 
crosswise,  distinct;  stamens  six,  the  two  opposite  the 
lateral  sepals  shortest,  and  inserted  lower  down  ; anthers 
two-celled,  dehiscing  inwards;  torus  small,  bearing 
glands  between  the  petals  and  stamens;  ovarium  soli- 
tary, short  or  elongated ; style  long  or  short ; stigmas 
two,  approximate ; capsule  either  a silicle  or  silique, 
generally  two-celled  and  two-valved,  rarely  onc-cclled, 
the  cells  usually  separated  by  a thin  vertical  dissepiment, 
which  is  girded  by  a plncentiferous  nerve ; seeds  solitary 
or  numerous  in  the  cells,  fixed  to  both  aides  of  the 
placenta,  generally  hanging  by  umbilical  funicles ; 
albumen  none ; embryo  curved,  oily ; radicle  terete, 
pointing  to  the  umbilicus  ; cotyledons  opposite,  inclining 
various  ways  above  the  radicle.  Composed  of  herbs 
rarely  subshrubs;  the  young  roots  always  tipped  by  a 
sheath  called  the  coleorhiza,  which  is  conspicuous  at 
the  leaf  end  of  the  Radish ; leaves  simple,  often  radical, 
usually  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire  toothed,  pinna- 
tifid,  I) rate,  or  variously  dissected;  racemes  opposite 


the  leaves  and  terminal.  The  letradynamous  stamens,  Botany* 
wont  of  albumen,  structure  of  pods,  seeds  hanging  by 
funicles,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  order  from 
all  its  allies.  The  properties  are  antiscorbutic.  Mus- 
tard, Sea-kale,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Turnip,  Radish, 
Horseradish,  Water  Cress,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
order.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  suborders,  and 
these  again  into  tribes.  Suborder  1.  Pleurorhizett, 
Cotyledons  flat,  accumbent ; radicle  lateral ; seeds  com 
pressed.  This  suborder  is  separated  into  the  following 
tribes:  1.  Arabtdeee ; 2.  Atymneee  ; 3.  Thlaspideee,; 

4.  Eudidiea ; 3.  Anastatic*#;  6.  Cakiline# . Ex- 
amples, Arabis. , Alysrum,  Thlaspi,  Eudidium. , Anat- 
tatica,  Cakite.  Suborder  2.  Natorhizea.  Cotyledons 
fiat,  incumbent ; radicle  dorsal ; seeds  ovate,  immar- 
ginate.  This  suborder  is  separated  into  the  following 
tribes:  tribe  7.  Sisymbreee ; 8.  Camclinc/e ; 9.  Lepe- 
dine# ; 10.  Isatidea  ; II.  Anchometc,  Examples, 
Sisymbrium , Camelina,  Lepidium,  I*atis , A ne ho  m um. 

Suborder  3.  Orthoplocea.  Cotyledons  incumbent,  folded 
together  or  plaited  lengthwise  through  the  middle,  and 
enwrapping  the  radicle  in  the  recess  ; style  usually  en- 
larged with  a cell  and  seed  at  its  base  ; seeds  generally 
globose,  always  immargitialc.  This  suborder  is  divided 
into  the  followiug  tribes:  12.  Brassier/ r;  13.  Vtllei p; 

14.  Psychinet r;  15.  Zillctr ; lb.  Raphanar.  Ex- 
amples: Rr  astir  a,  Vella , Pay  chine , Zitla , Raphunus . 

Suborder  4.  Spirolobece.  Cotyledons  incumbent,  linear, 
spirally  or  rather  circinately  twisted.  This  suborder 
divides  iulo  the  followiug  tribes:  17.  Buniadece ; 18. 

Erucarit m.  Examples,  Runias,  Eruearia.  Suborder 

5.  DipiecoloU/c.  Cotyledons  incumbent,  linear,  with 
two  legs  or  a double  plait,  that  is  to  say,  plaited  twice 
crosswise.  This  suborder  is  divisible  into  the  following 
tribes:  tribe  19.  lleliophileet ; 20.  Sitbulariea ; 21.  Bra - 
chycarpe <e.  Examples,  Jlrhophila,  Subularia , and 
Brachycarpa.  Suborder  6.  Schizopetaluee.  Cotyledons 
four,  spirally  twisted ; petuls  pinnatifid.  Example, 
Schizoprtalon. 

15.  Capparidtce,  Jussieu. — Sepals  four;  petals  four, 
cruciate,  usually  unguiculate,  equal  or  unequal ; stamens 
numerous,  rarely  letradynamous  ; torus  round  or  elon- 
gated ; ovarium  stipitate ; fruit  variable,  siliquosc  or 
baccate,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  one-celled ; seeds 
usually  kidney-shaped ; albumen  none ; embryo  in 
verted.  Composed  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  some- 
times with  stipulnr  spines;  leaves  alternate,  simple  or 
palmate.  Properties  nearly  that  of  Crucifert P.  The 
stipitate  ovarium  distinguishes  this  order  from  all  its 
allies.  It  is  divided  into  two  groups.  Tribe  1.  Cleomeee, 
Distinguished  by  the  capsular  fruit  with  membranous 
dehiscent  valves.  Examples,  Cleomr  and  Polanisia . 

Tribe  2.  Capparea.  Has  the  fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent. 
Example*,  Capparit,  Stephania . 

16.  llesedace/v,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  four  to  six, 
persistent ; petals  four  to  six,  open  in  estivation,  and 
alternating  with  the  sepals,  unguiculate,  usually  fringed 
or  cleft,  and  inserted  in  an  elevated  dilated  torus ; sta- 
mens two  or  three  for  each  petal ; anthers  incumbent, 
bursting  inwards ; ovarium  stipitate ; style  none ; stigma 
three  to  luur-lubod  ; capsule  angular,  inflated,  open  at 
top  ; seeds cochleate, tubercled;  albumen  none;  embryo 
curved.  Composed  of  herbaceous  plants  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  cut  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  flower*. 

This  order  differs  from  Crucifer et  and  Cappari dees , in 
the  capsule  being  one-celled  and  open  at  top,  and  in  the 
shape  and  disposition  of  the  needs.  Example,  Reseda. 
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17.  Ftacouriianetr,  Richard. — Sepals  four  lo  seven; 
petals  same  number,  and  alternating  with  them  ; stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  double  or  multiple 
that  number;  ovarium  sessile  or  stipitate;  style  absent 
or  present ; stigmas  equal  in  number  to  the  valves  of 
the  ovarium ; fruit  one-celled,  fleshy  or  capsular,  then 
four  to  five- valved  ; seeds  few,  usually  enwrapped  in  dry 
pellicles,  fixed  to  branched  placentas  ; albumen  fleshy  ; 
embryo  straight.  Composed  of  small  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs  without  stipules;  leaves  alternate,  simple ; pe- 
duncles axillary,  many-flowered ; fruit,  when  fleshy, 
edible.  The  order  is  divided  into  four  tribes.  Tribe  1. 
Patrisieee,  is  distinguished  by  hermaphrodite  upetalous 
flowers,  and  five  sepals.  Example.  Patnsia.  Tribe  2. 
Flacourtietz,  in  which  the  flowers  are  dioecious  and 
apetalous.  and  the  fruit  baccate  and  indehiscent.  Ex- 
ample, Flacourtia.  Tribe  3.  Kiggelarieee.  Flowers 
dioecious ; petals  five  ; fruit  baccate,  dehiscent.  Tribe  4. 
EryUtrotpermee*.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ; petals  and 
stamens  five  to  seven;  fruit  baccate,  at  length  dehiscent. 
Example,  Erylhrospcrmum. 

18.  Bixinete,  Kunth. — Sepals  four  to  eight,  imbricate 
in  estivation ; petals  five  or  wanting ; stamens  indefi- 
nite; ovarium  sessile,  one-celled;  style  undivided  or 
two  to  four-cleft ; fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  one  to  two- 
celled,  many-sceded ; seeds  enwrapped  in  a fleshy 
membrane  or  pulp ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight 
or  curved.  Composed  of  tropical  trees,  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  lobed  leaves  and  deciduous  stipulas.  The 
Arnotta  is  the  produce  of  this  order.  Branched  pla- 
centas and  enveloped  seeds  are  the  principal  characters 
of  this  order.  Examples,  Bira , Prockia. 

19.  Cistineee,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  persistent, 
two  outer  ones  smaller ; petals  five,  caducous,  twisted 
before  ex[Kuision  like  the  sepals,  but  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion ; stamens  usually  indefinite ; anthers  inserted  by 
their  bases ; style  filiform  ; stigma  simple  ; capsule  three 
to  five-valved,  rarely  ten-valved,  with  a simple  more  or 
less  projecting  placenta  in  the  middle  of  each  valve, 
the  seeds  are  therefore  either  parietal,  or  fixed  to  the 
projecting  placentas ; albumen  mealy  ; embryo  spiral 
or  curved.  Composed  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple 
feather- nerved  leaves,  the  lower  ones  always  opposite, 
the  rest  alternate  or  opposite,  usually  furnished  with 
twin  foliuceous  stipulas ; racemes  usually  recurved,  the 
unexpauded  part  turned  back,  the  flowers  expanding 
from  the  base.  The  estivation  of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
the  regular  flowers,  and  fugacious  petals,  distin- 
guish this  order  from  all  its  allies.  The  Gutn  Ladanum 
is  the  produce  of  a species  of  Ci*tus.  Examples,  Citlus 
and  Helianthemum . 

20.  Violarietr,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  persistent, 
equal  or  unequal;  aestivation  imbricate;  peta’s  five, 
alternating  with  the  sepals,  equal  or  unequal,  but  when 
they  are  unequal  the  lower  one  is  in  the  form  of  a 
labellum,  which  is  furnished  with  a spur  or  hollow  at 
its  base  ; stamens  five,  filaments  dilated,  drawn  out 
beyond  the  anthers  in  irregular  flowers,  two  of  which 
are  drawn  out  into  filiform  appendages  or  uectarial 
glands,  which  are  hidden  within  the  spur  or  hollow; 
anthers  bursting  inwards;  ovarium  one-celled,  three- 
vmlved ; placentas  parietal,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve;  albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight.  Composed  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  usually  alternate,  simple,  or  lobed 
leaves,  which  are  involute  in  the  bud,  and  all  furnished 
with  stipulas ; peduncles  or  pedicels  bructeale.  The 
roots  of  all  are  emetic,  like  the  Ipecacuanha.  The  order 
differs  from  PolygaUa  in  the  one-celled  fruit  and  stipu- 


late leaves,  and  from  Droseracttr  in  the  involute  stipulate  Botany, 
leaves  and  solitary  style.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 

Tribe  1.  Violet*.  Distinguished  by  the  irregular  flowers. 

Example,  Viola.  Tribe  2.  in  which  the  flowers  are 
regular : Example,  Jfymenanlhera. 

21.  Droteracetp,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  per- 
sistent; estivation  imbricate;  petals  five;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  double  or  quadruple 
that  number  ; ovarium  sessile  ; styles  one  to  five,  joined 
at  the  base  or  free,  usually  divided  at  apex ; capsule  one  to 
three-celled,  three  to  five-valved,  edges  of  valves  beut  in- 
wards ; seeds  disposed  in  two  rows  along  the  placenti- 
fe roils  nerves,  or  crowded  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule  ; 
they  are  naked  or  arillate  ; albumen  cartilaginous  or 
fleshy  ; embryo  straight,  Blender.  Composed  of  herbs, 
natives  of  bogs.  They  are  usually  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  glandular  hairs,  as  Drotera,  and  sometimes 
remarkably  smooth,  as  Partutfria.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  always  rolled  up  in  a circinate  manner  in 
the  unexpanded  state,  so  remarkable  in  Ferns  and  Cy- 
cadete . The  young  peduncles  are  also  rolled  up  in  the 
same  mautier  as  the  leaves.  The  medicinal  properties 
arc  not  well  known  : the  leaves  of  all  have  the  power  of 
curdling  milk.  This  order  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  singular  habit  of  the  plants,  of  which 
Drotera,  Dion  tea,  and  Parnattia  give  a good  idea,  and 
the  circinate  manner  in  which  the  young  leaves  and 
peduncles  are  rolled  up. 

22.  Poly  pale  rr,  Jussieu. — Sepals  five,  imbricate  in 
estivation,  the  two  inner  ones  petal-formed,  and  the  three 
outer  smaller ; petals  three  to  five,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  stamens ; stamens  monadelphous,  divided  at 
top  into  two  equal  fuur-anthered  bundles;  anthers 
one-celled,  opening  each  by  a pore  at  top ; stigma  funnel- 
shaped  or  two-lobed ; ovarium  solitary,  one,  two,  or 
three-celled ; fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  oue  to  two-celled  ; 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous,  usually  with  an 
arillate  caruncle  or  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base;  embryo 
straight,  flat;  albumen  generally  thin.  Composed  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  cream-coloured  or  white 
juice,  with  entire,  usually  alternate  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
disposed  in  racemes.  This  truly  natural  order  is  refer- 
able to  Legumino*a  and  FumariacetP,  in  habit  and 
form  of  flowers.  In  the  situation,  disposition,  and 
number  of  stamens  it  agrees  with  Fumariacea , l Hit  the 
form  of  the  flowers  and  habit  brings  it  nearer  to  Legu- 
minotte.  The  properties  of  this  order  are  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent ; such  is  theRattany-rootofChili,  Krameria  trian - 
dra , and  Polygala  Senega,  or  Snake-root.  Examples, 
Polygala,  Muraltia , M undid,  and  Secvridactu 

23.  Tremandrete , R.  Brown. — Sepals  four  to  five,  un- 
equal, deciduous;  aestivation  valvate  ; petals  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals,  and  alternating  with  them,  invo-  s 
lute  iu  aestivation,  including  the  stamens,  also  deciduous ; 
stamens  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  two  in  front 

of  each ; anthers  inserted  by  their  bases,  two  to  four- 
celled,  each  cell  opening  by  a pore  or  tube  at  apex ; 
capsule  compressed,  two-celled,  two-valved,  with  e dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle  of  each  valve;  seeds  with  a 
naked  umbilicus,  and  terminated  by  a com  tide-formed 
appendage;  embryo  cylindrical ; albumen  fleshy.  Com- 
posed of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland, 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
or  vcrticillate,  without  stipulas,  entire  or  toothed,  and 
the  peduncles  axillary,  solitary  and  single  flowered. 

This  order  is  considered  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Drojera - 
cetr,  but  differs  from  it  and  all  others  in  the  cells  of  the 
anthers.  Examples,  Tctraihecat  Tremandra. 
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Bot&uy.  24.  Pitto*pore<r , R.  Brown.— Sepals  five,  deciduous 
free  or  united  at  the  base  with  an  imbricate  aestivation  ; 
petals  five,  united  or  conniving  by  the  claws,  with  spread- 
ing lamina  and  imbricate  aestivation  ; stamens  five,  free, 
alternating  with  the  petals;  style  crowned  by  as  many 
stigmas  as  there  are  cells  in  the  ovarium ; fruit  capsular 
or  baccate,  cells  many-seeded  ; seeds  generally  covered 
with  glutinous  pulp;  embryo  minute;  albumen  fleshy. 
Composed  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbing  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  simple,  feather- nerved,  usually  entire,  leaves, 
without  stipulas;  flowers  terminal  or  axillary.  The 
seeds  being  enveloped  in  resinous  pulp,  and  the  imbri- 
cate aestivation  of  both  sepals  and  petals  distinguishes 
this  order  from  all  its  allies.  Examples,  Pittoiporum , 
liiUardiera , Scllya. 

25.  Brtxiacca,  Lindley.  — Calyx  small,  persistent, 
five-parted,  with  an  imbricate  sestivutiuu  ; petals  five,  im- 
bricate in  activation ; stamens  five,  hypogynous,  rising 
from  a narrow,  toothed  cup  ; anthers  ovate,  innate,  two- 
celled;  style  continuous,  terminated  by  a simple  stigma; 
drupe  five-celled,  many-seeded;  seeds  attached  to  a 
central  pluccnta ; albumen  none ; embryo  straight ; 
radicle  cylindrical,  pointing  to  the  hilum ; cotyledons 
ovate,  obtuse.  Composed  of  trees  with  almost  simple 
stems,  alternate  leaves,  furnished  with  small,  deciduous 
stipulas ; flowers  green,  in  axillary  umbels,  which  are 
surrounded  by  bracteas  on  the  outside.  This  order 
agrees  with  PiUo*pomr  in  the  hypogynous  insertion 
and  definite  number  of  the  stamens,  aud  the  mauy- 
seeded  fruit.  Example,  Brexia, 

26.  Tamarixcintee , Desvaux.  — Calyx  four  to  five- 
parted,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  activation ; petals 
four  to  five,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  marcea- 
ccnt,  with  an  imbricate  estivution ; stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  that  number,  free  or 
monadelphous ; ovarium  superior ; style  short;  stigmas 
three ; capsule  trigonal,  three-valved,  one- celled,  many- 
seeded  ; placentas  three,  either  at  the  base  of  the  cell,  or 
along  the  middle  of  the  valves ; seeds  erect  or  ascending, 
oblong,  compressed,  comose  at  the  apex;  albumen 
none;  embryo  straight;  radicle  inferior;  cotyledons 
oblong,  plano-convex.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  twiggy 
branches,  alternate,  acerose,  or  scale-formed,  entire,  usu- 
ally glaucous  leaves,  and  spikes  or  racemose-spikes  of 
bracteate  white  or  red  flowers.  From  the  hypogynous 
insertion  of  the  stamens  and  parietal  placentas  this 
order  comes  near  to  Frankeniacett.  The  bark  of  the 
species  is  slightly  bitter  and  tonic.  Their  ashes 
coutain  a large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The 
Manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  found  on  Tamarix  titan  m - 
f rat  but  whether  the  exudation  of  the  plant,  or  the 
deposition  of  ati  insect,  is  not  yet  properly  ascertained. 
Examples,  Tamarix , Myricaria. 

27.  Frankeniaceir,  St.  Hilaire. — Sepals  four  to  five, 
united  at  base,  persistent,  narrow,  usually  equal;  petals 
four  to  five,  alternating  with  the  sepals,  sometimes  sessile, 
and  sometimes  unguiculote ; claws  length  of  calyx ; 
limbs  spreading,  the  throat  is  then  furnished  withpeial-like 
scales,  as  in  Caryophylfat ; but  when  the  petals  arc 
sessile,  there  is  a five-petalled  or  five-toothed  urceolus 
between  them  and  the  stamens;  stamens  definite  or 
indefinite,  when  definite  alternating  with  the  petals; 
anthers  opening  laterally  by  two  pores  at  apex ; style 
simple,  bifid  or  trifid;  capsule  onc-celled  or  incom- 
pletely three-celled,  two  to  three-valved  ; valves  bearing 
seminiferous  placentas  on  their  margins  on  both  sides ; 
seeds  small,  numerous;  embryo  straight;  albumen 


fleshy.  Composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  Botany, 
alternate,  verticilhte  or  crowded,  entire,  ciliated,  or 
toothed,  stipulate  or  exslipulute  leaves.  When  the 
stipulas  ate  present,  they  are  usually  fringed,  but  when 
absent,  the  hoses  of  the  leaves  are  drawn  out  into  stem- 
clasping  membranes,  which  are  generally  furnished  with 
glands.  Flowers  small ; when  axillary,  they  are  solitary, 
when  terminal,  they  are  disposed  in  corymbs.  This 
differs  from  all  the  neighbouring  orders  by  the  seeds 
being  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  valves  to  marginal  placen- 
tas, not  as  in  Fiolanea,  to  intervalvular  placentas,  nor 
like  Caryophylle(p%  to  central  placentas.  The  order  is  di- 
vided into  two  tribes.  Tribe  X.Frankcnue,  in  which  the  pe- 
tals are  unguiculote,  and  the  sepals  united  at  the  base,  and 
the  stamens  six.  Example,  Frankrnia.  Tribe  2.  Sauva- 
gca.  Distinguished  by  thesepalsand  petals  being  spread- 
ing and  not  unguiculate.  usually  furnished  with  an  ur- 
ce<<  I us  or  inner  corolla.  Examples,  Sauragesia,  Lavradia. 

Third  cohort.  Ovarium  solitary  ; placenta  central. 

28.  C aryophyUtas,  Jussieu. — Sepals  four  to  five,  more 
or  less  united,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  activation; 
petals  four  to  five,  alternating  with  the  sepals  or  teeth 
of  the  calyx,  unguiculate;  limbs  entire  or  bifid,  usually 
furnished  with  petal-like  scales  in  the  throat ; stamens 
equal  or  double  the  number  of  tfie  petals,  those  that  are 
opposite  the  petals  are  ad n ate  to  them  at  the  base, 
sometimes  monadelphous;  anthers  birimose,  two-ccl led, 
usually  inserted  by  their  bases;  ovary  on  the  top  of  the 
torus  two  to  five-valved,  crowned  by  an  equal  number 
of  filiform  or  clavate  stigmas ; capsule  two  to  five- 
valved,  opening  at  top,  usimlly  one-cellcd,  but  sometimes 
two  to  five-ceiled ; placenta  central ; seeds  many ; 
albumen  mealy;  embryo  more  or  less  curved.  Com- 
posed of  herbs  and  subshrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves, 
which  arc  usually  connate  at  the  base ; the  flowers  arc 
terminal,  solitary,  or  disposed  in  racemes,  panicles,  or 
corymbs.  The  central  placenta  in  this  order  separates 
it  from  all  the  foregoing  orders,  and  from  the  following 
order,  Lint  as , in  the  cells  being  mu uy -seeded,  not  one  or 
two-seeded,  as  in  that  order.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Sileneet,  in  which  the  sepals  are 
united  into  a cylindrical  tube,  which  is  four  to  five-toothed 
at  the  apex.  Examples,  Diant  hut , Gypsophila,  Hapo- 
Sflria,  Siltne.  Tribe  2.  AUinca.  Distinguished  by  the 
sepals  being  four  to  five,  free,  rarely  connected  at 
the  base.  Examples,  Ceratiium,  Sagina , Sptrguia. 

29.  Elati liras , Cambessedes. — Tins  is  a small  family, 
differing  from  Cary ophy Here,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, 
in  the  organization  of  their  stigmas,  of  their  capsules, 
and  of  their  seeds;  the  stigmas  are  capitate  ; the  valves 
of  the  capsules  are  bent  inwards  at  the  edges,  so  much 
so  as  to  form  dissepiments,  and  the  seeds  ore  without 
albumen.  Small  herbaceous  plants,  more  nearly  allied  to 
Caryophyllat,  tribe  2.  Alnrca,  than  to  any  other. 
Examples,  Etatinc  and  Brrgia. 

30.  Linta,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  three,  four,  and  five, 
nearly  free,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  estivation ; 
petals  equal  iti  number  to  the  sepals,  and  alternating 
with  them,  unguiculate,  connected  to  the  ring  of  the 
stamens,  with  a twisted  estivation ; stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  connected  at  the  base,  alternating 
with  the  petals,  and  furnished  with  a tooth  or  abortive 
filament  between  each  ; anthers  inserted  by  their  bases, 
two-cellcd,  birimose;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the 
cells  of  the  ovarium ; capsule  globose,  composed  ot 
several  carpets,  having  induplicatc  margins ; seeds 
compressed  ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight,  flat. 
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Botany..  Composed  of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire  stipulate 
' leave*  and  fugaeeous  flowers,  which  are  either  disponed 
in  racemes,  corymbs,  or  panicles.  The  order  differs  from 
Caryophyllea:  by  the  capsules,  but  is,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  allied  to  Oeraniacta.  The  properties  are  purga- 
tive mid  mucilaginous.  Examples,  Linum , Hadiota. 

31.  Malvaeca,  Jussieu. — Sepals  usually  five,  rarely 
three  to  four,  more  or  less  connected  at  the  base,  with  a 
valvate  (estivation  ; petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals, 
and  alternating  with  them,  with  a twisted  (estivation, 
sometimes  distinct,  but  usually  adnnte  to  the  tube  of  the 
stamens  at  the  base ; stamens  usually  indefinite,  rarely 
definite, combined  into  a column,  outer  ones  the  shortest; 
anthers  one-celled,  kidney-shaped,  bursting  by  a trans- 
verse chink ; styles  equal  in  number  to  the  ovaria,  dis- 
tinct, or  combined  with  an  equal  number  of  stigmas ; 
carpels  disposed  in  a whorl  round  the  axis,  one  or  two- 
seeded,  thru  opening  by  a chink  inside;  and  sometimes 
many-seeded,  then  opening  by  valves  which  are  each 
furnished  with  a dissqMment  in  the  middle  which  bears 
the  seeds;  albumen  wanting,  embryo  straight;  cotyledons 
twisted.  Composed  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  with  alter- 
nate, toothed  or  lobed,  stipulate  leaves.  The  hairs  stellately 
branched;  peduncles  axillary,  one  or  many-flowered. 
The  properties  are  mucilaginous ; cotton  is  the  produce 
of  this  order.  This  differs  from  all  other  orders  in  the 
combined  stamens,  one-celled,  kidney-shaped  anthers 
and  stellate  hairs.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes : the 
first  is  distinguished  by  the  calyx  being  girded  by 
an  involuemm ; examples,  Malva,  Malope , Hibiscus, 
Lara  (era : and  the  second  tribe  by  the  calyx  being 
naked  ; examples,  Sitla,  Abntiloa,  Nuttallia. . 

32.  Bwnbacctr,  Kunlh. — This  order  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  Malvacea  ; it  agrees  with  it  in  the  one-celled, 
kidney-shaped  anthers  and  convolute  petals,  and  in 
habit,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  imbricate  aestivation  of 
the  calyx,  in  the  staminiferous  column  being  divided 
into  five  bundles  at  its  apex.  The  cotyledons  are  ako 
convolute.  It  also  agrees  with  ByUneriacetr  and  Chle- 
nacea  in  habit,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  these 
two  orders  by  the  one-celled  anthers.  Composed 
mostly  of  stately  tropical  trees,  such  as  the  Baobab  of 
Senegal,  and  the  noble  Silk  Cotton  trees,  or  Bombax. 
Examples,  A da  mania,  Bombay  Carol  i nr  a,  Durio , Chei- 
roetrmon.  Helictercs. 

33.  Sterculiaceen,  Ventenat.  Flowers  unisexual  by 
abortion  ; calyx  four  to  five-lobed,  deciduous,  with  a 
valvate  Estivation  ; petals  wanting ; stamens  four,  five 
to  twenty,  monadelphous  always  by  fours  or  fives ; 
anthers  two-celled  ; styles  equal  in  number  to  the  cells 
of  the  ovarium ; carpels  four  to  five,  distinct,  often  fewer 
from  abortion,  usually  pedicellate,  one  or  more  seeded, 
dehiscent  or  indehbcenl ; albumen  fleshy  or  wanting; 
embryo  erect,  cotyledons  foliaceous  in  albuminous  seeds, 
and  thick  and  unequal  in  exalbuminous  seeds.  Com- 
posed of  umbrageous  tropical  trees,  with  alternate,  sim- 
ple, or  compound  leaves,  ami  axillary  panicles  or  racemes 
of  flowers.  The  two-cellcd  anthers  distinguish  it  from 
Jtfu/t'ocrtrand  Bomb  arete,  and  distinct  carpels  from  Bytt- 
neriacear.  The  seeds  of  the  Chicaaf  Brazil  and  Cola  of 
Africa  are  edible.  Examples,  Sterculia  and  Hrritiera. 

34.  ByUneriacctt,  II.  Brown. — Calyx  naked  or  invol it- 
erated ; sepals  more  or  less  connected  at  base,  with  a 
valvate  (estivation  ; petals  five,  alternating  with  the  sepals, 
of  various  forms,  rarely  unequal,  with  a convolute  Esti- 
vation ; stamens  equal  in  number,  or  double,  triple,  or 
multiple  that  number,  monadelphous  or  variously  divided 


at  top;  anthers  two-celled  behind;  albumen  oily  or  Botany, 
fleshy;  embryo  straight.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  • 

with  simple,  lobed,  or  toothed,  stipulate  leaven,  and  usu- 
ally beautiful  flowers.  It  differs  from  all  other  allied 
orders  in  the  different  Estivation  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
except  Stemiliacrm,  which  is  probably  not  distinct. 

Properties  mucilaginous.  Theobroma  cacao  is  the 
Cacuo  or  Chocolate  of  the  shops.  The  order  is  divided 
into  five  separate  tribes,  which  are  by  many  considered 
orders.  Tribe  1.  Byttnrricee.  Petals  concave,  ligulate 
at  apex  ; stamens  ten  to  thirty,  separated  into  five  or  ten 
bundles,  many  of  them  small ; ovary  five-celled ; 
cells  two-seeded.  Examples,  Throbroma,  Byttneria. 

Tribe  2.  Lasioprtaletr.  Calyx  petaloid,  five-parted ; 
petals  minute  or  wanting ; stamens  five  and  ten.  when  the 
latter  number,  five  of  them  arc  sterile  ; carpels  five,  two- 
vulvcd,  closely  connected  or  free.  Examples,  Lasio- 
petalum,  Tkomasia.  Tribe  3.  Herman  nicer.  Stamens 
five,  all  fertile ; carpels  combined  ; calyx  sometimes  in- 
volucrated.  Example,  Hcrmannia.  Tribe  4.  Dombe y- 
acea.  Stamens  numerous,  rarely  all  fertile.  Examples, 

Dombe y a , Astrapaa.  Tribe  5.  JVallichicm.  Calyx  in- 
volucrated  ; stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  a long  tube, 
outer  ones  the  shortest.  Examples,  Wallichia , Erioleena. 

85.  Hugoniaceet , Arnott.  — Involucel  none;  sepals 
distinct,  acute,  unequal,  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate, 
densely  pubescent,  the  others  dimidiately  ovate,  and 
pubescent  on  the  straight  side,  and  testaceous  and 
shining  on  the  other;  Estivation  imbricate  and  quin- 
cuncial;  petals  five,  with  short  claws,  twisted  in  Es- 
tivation ; stamens  ten.  united  at  the  base ; anthers  ovate- 
cordate,  erect,  two-celled  ; ovarium  roundish,  glabrous, 
five-celled,  seated  on  a slightly  elevated  torus;  ovuta 
two  in  each  cell,  pendulous,  collateral ; styles  five,  dis- 
tinct; stigmas  slightly  dilated  and  lobed;  fruit  with  a 
fleshy  epicarp,  enclosing  five  distinct,  bony,  one-seeded 
nuts  or  carpels;  seeds  pendulous;  albumen  fleshy; 
embryo  in  the  axis ; cotyledons  flat,  foliaceous;  radicle 
short,  superior,  pointing  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of 
shrubs  with  alternate  crowded  leaves,  which  are  some- 
times opposite  near  the  flowers;  stipnlas  two,  subulate; 
peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  often  transformed  into 
circulate  spines  by  abortion.  Example.  Hugonia . 

36.  Tiliacea , Jussieu. — Sepals  four  to  five,  with  a 
valvate  Estivation ; petals  four  to  five,  alternating  with 
the  sepals,  rarely  wanting;  stamens  free,  usually  inde- 
finite ; anthers  two-oelled,  bursting  lengthwise  by  a 
double  chink  ; glands  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
and  opposite  them,  adhering  to  the  stipe  of  the  ovarium  ; 
stigmas  free,  as  many  as  there  are  cells  in  the  ova- 
rium ; capsule  many-celled  ; cells  many-seeded  ; albumen 
fleshy,  rarely  wanting;  embryo  straight.  Composed  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  hi  stipu- 
late, usually  serrated  or  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary, 
solitary,  racemose,  orpanicled  flowers.  The  order  differs 
from  Maltacerr,  Bombacetpy  Sterculiacete , and  liyttne - 
riacetry  in  the  free  stamens,  and  from  the  next,  Eheocar- 
pea,  in  the  entire  not  fringed  petals,  and  in  the  shape 
and  dehiscence  of  the  anthers.  Examples,  Corchorus, 

Ttlia.  Gretria , Sparmannia. 

87.  Elttocarpetr,  Jussieu. — Sepals  four  to  five,  with  a 
valvate  Estivation  ; petals  four  to  five,  alternating  with 
the  sepals,  fringed  or  lobed  : torus  glandular,  elevated; 
stamens  fifteen  to  twenty,  with  short,  free  filaments,  and 
elongated,  filiform,  tetragonal,  two-celled  anthers,  each 
cell  opening  by  a pore  at  the  apex  ; ovarium  many-celled  ; 
cells  two  or  maiiy-seeded  ; sly  k one;  albumen  fleshy; 
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.Botany,  embryo  erect.  Composed  of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alter-  length  enlarged,  'and  fleshy;  petals  four  to  fire,  coria- 

v —v  nate,  simple,  stipulate  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary,  or  ceous,  with  a valvale  {estivation,  free  or  connected  by 

racemose  inflorescence.  Differs  from  Tiliacea  in  the  pairs,  haviug  hair-formed  appendages  rising  from  them  ; 

fringed  or  lobed  petals,  and  .the  dehiscence  of  the  an-  stamens  three  to  ten,  hypogynous  or  epipetulous ; 

tbers.  Example,  Elaocarput.  anthers  cordate-oblong,  erect,  two-celled  ; ovarium  four- 

38.  Chlenacetr,  PeL  Thouars. — Involucrum  one  or  celled;  cells  one-seeded ; style  Aliform ; fruit  somewhat 
two-flowered,  persistent,  various  in  form  andconsistence  ; drupaceous,  otie-celied,  one-seeded  ; seed  pendulous ; 
sepals  three,  small ; petals  five,  usually  altogether  free;  albumen  fleshy  ; embryo  small,  basilar.  Composed  of 
stamens  usually  numerous,  combined  at  the  base,  or  smooth  trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  peliolale,  exsti- 

acluate  to  the  petals  when  they  cohere  at  the  base ; an-  pulate  leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers.  The  proper 

there  roundish,  two-celled,  minute  or  free;  style  fili-  situation  of  this  order  is  extremely  doubtful.  Example* 

form;  stigma  triple ; capsule  three-celled,  or  only  one-  Ola. r,  Ximenia. 

celled  by  abortion;  celb  one  or  many-eeeded;  seeds  41.  Awrantiareir,  Correa.  — Calyx  three  to  five- 
fixed  to  the  central  axis,  inverted  ; albumen  fleshy,  em-  toothed,  marcescent ; petals  three  to  five,  free  or  cun- 
bryo  central,  green.  Composed  of  small  tree*,  natives  nected  a liule  at  the  hase,  with  an  imbricate  (estivation  ; 
of  Madagascar,  with  alternate,  entire  leaves,  deciduous  stamens  equal  in  number  with  the  petals  or  double  or  triple 
stipulas,  and  racemose  or  panicled  inflorescence.  The  that  number,  free,  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous,  flat 
order  is  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Malvaceae,  on  account  at  the  base;  anthers  terminal,  erect;  ovarium  ovate, 
of  the  in  volucrated  flowers,  monadelphous  stamens,  and  in  mnny-celled  ; style  crowned  by  a subdivided  stigma; 
the  petals  beiug  often  connected  at  the  base,*  and  in  the  al-  fruit  an  orange,  composed  of  many  cells  or  carpels  around 
buminous  seeds,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  two-celled  an-  a pithy  axis  ; seeds  filed  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  celfs, 
thers,  and  the  want  of  starry  hairs.  Example,  Sarco-  usually  pendulous,  exolbuminous ; the  riud  considered 
lana.  as  a continuous  torus;  embryo  straight.  Composed  of 

S9.  Tenutramiacea,  De  Candolle.— Calyx  bibracte-  trees  and  shrube  with  alternate,  compound,  or  simple 
ale  at  the  base,  or  bractless;  sepals  three  to  five,  per-  leaves;  when  simple  the  petiole  is  jointed ; spines,  when 
sklent,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  with  an  imbricate  (estivation;  present,  axillary.  All  puns  of  the  plants,  bark  and  wood 
petals  usually  five,  rarely  more,  sometimes  perfectly  free,  excepted,  abound  in  oily  receptacles.  This  oil  is  odori- 
but  generally  connected  at  the  base;  stamens  numerous,  feroua  and  tonic,  and  stimulating  in  its  properties, 
free  or  combined,  rarely  polyadelphous,  with  short.  The  Orange,  Lime,  Lemon,  and  Shaddock  represent 
awl-shaped  til  aments,  and  two  to  four-celled,  adnate,  or  this  order.  The  structure  of  the  fruit  is  sufficient  to 
versatile  anthers  ; styles  two  to  seven,  free,  or  more  or  separate  it  from  all  other  orders, 
less  combined ; fruit  radiately  divided  inside  into  as  42.  Hypc.ricine.<et  De  Candolle. — Calyx  four  to  five- 
many  cells  as  there  are  styles  or  stigmas,  dehiscent  or  parted,  or  of  as  many  sepals,  persistent,  the  two  outer 
indehiscent;  seeds  lew  or  many,  fixed  to  the  central  sepals  small,  all  usually  dotted  and  glandularly  toothed  ; 
placenta,  arched,  roundish,  or  compressed ; albumen  petals  four  to  five,  full  of  black  dots ; stamens  usually 
fleshy  or  wauling;  embryo  arched  or  straight,  slender,  indefinite,  collected  into  many  buudles,  rarely  free  or 
Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate,  exstipu-  monadelphous;  anthers  oscillatory;  styles  numerous, 
late,  undivided  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal  pedun-  sometimes  combined;  stigmas  simple,  rarely  capitate; 
cles  ; flowers  lurge  and  handsome.  The  Tea  and  the  capsule  m any-celled,  many-valved,  many-seeded ; ulbu- 
Camellta  belong  to  this  order.  The  seeds  of  some  men  wanting ; embryo  straight.  Composed  of  herbs, 
species  of  the  latter  genus  yield  a fine  oil.  The  family  shrubs,  and  trees,  abounding  in  a yellow,  resinous  juice 
is  divided  into  seven  tribes,  which,  by  some  botanists,  like  that  of  gamboge  ; leaves  opposite,  exstipulate,  rarely 
are  considered  as  so  many  orders.  Tribe  1.  7Vrn-  alternate,  crcnated,  sessile,  or  on  very  short  petioles, 
tlratmictr.  Calyx  bibracteate ; petals  connected  at  the  usually  full  of  pellucid  and  black  dots ; flowers  terminal 
base;  anthers  adnate ; style  crowned  by  a simple  slig-  or  axillary,  usually  bracteale,  panicled,  or  corymbose, 
mi ; ulbumen  fleshy.  Example,  Termtraemu r.  Tribe  The  properties  are  bitter  amt  slightly  astringent.  This 
2.  Euryras.  Calyx  bibracteate;  corolla  five-parted ; family  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  allies  from 
anthers  adnate;  style  crowned  by  three  to  five  stig-  abounding  in  resinous  juice,  and  from  Guttiferce  in  the 
inas.  Example,  Eurya.  Tribe  3.  Freziertte.  Calyx  bi-  oscillatory,  not  adnate  anthers,  and  from  Aurantiaccce 
bracteate ; petals  free ; anthers  adnate ; style  crowned  in  the  opposite  simple  leaves.  The  order  is  divided  into 
by  two  to  five  stigmas;  albumen  fleshy.  Example,  three  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Vumvttt.  Fruit  baccate,  seeds  terete. 
Freziera,  Tribe  4.  Sauravje<e.  Calyx  bi-tribracte-  Example,  Viamia.  Tribe  2.  Hyperictte.  l’ruit  cap- 
ate  ; petals  more  or  less  connected  ; anthers  incum-  sular,  seeds  terete.  Example,  Hypericum . Tribe  3. 
beut;  styles  three  to  five,  distinct;  albumen  fleshy.  Eucryphittc.  Fruit  capsular,  seeds  flat,  winged.  Ex- 
Example,  Satiruja.  Tribe  5.  Laplaceec.  Calyx  bract-  am  pies,  Eucryphia , Haronga. 

less ; sepals  combined  or  free  at  the  base  ; petals  distiuct;  43.  Ilcaumuriaccee,  Ehrenberg. — Calyx  five-parted, 
anthers  adnate  or  versatile ; styles  combined;  stigmas  surrounded  by  imbricate  brae  teas ; petals  five;  stamens 
free;  albumen  fleshy  or  uone;  seeds  compressed,  rarely  definite  or  indefinite ; anthers  peltate;  ovarium  snpe- 
cochleate.  Examples,  Laplacta , Kidmeyera.  Tribe  6.  rior ; styles  several,  filiform  or  subulate  ; capsule  two  to 
Gordonitee.  Petals  usually  combined  al  the  base ; sta-  five-celled,  two  to  fuc-valved,  with  a luculicidal  debis- 
mens  monadelphous  at  the  base  ; anthers  oscillatory ; cence ; seeds  definite,  villous ; embryo  straight,  sur- 
al butnen  wanting.  Example,  Gordonia.  Tribe 7.  Ca-  rounded  by  mealy  albumen;  radicle  next  the  hilutn. 
m clliece.  Sepals  five  to  niue ; petals  five  to  nine ; Composed  of  small  shrubs  with  fleshy,  scalefhrmed  or 
stamens  mouadelphous  or  polyadelphous ; anthers  ver-  small  alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers, 
•alile;  styles  three  to  five ; fruit  three-celled,  three-val-  This  small  family  comes  nearer  to  Hypericin#  than 
ved,  few-seeded;  albumen  wanting.  Example,  Camellia . to  any  other  order,  from  which  it  differs  principally  in 
40.  O lacine& , Mirbel. — Calyx  persistent,  toothed,  at  the  succulent  habit  and  definite  villous  seeds.  A saline 
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Botany.  matter  is  present  in  the  species  in  great  abundance. 
Examples,  Rcaumurui , Hololachna. 

44.  Gutlifera,  Jussieu. — Calyx  of  two  to  four,  rarely 
of  more  sepals,  or  five  to  six-parted,  with  au  imbricate 
aestivation,  the  two  outer  sepals  smallest ; petals  four  to 
six,  rarely  more,  free;  stamens  indefinite,  rarely  definite, 
free,  or  connected  at  the  base  or  in  bundles ; anthers 
adnate,  two-celled,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  rarely  by  pores 
at  the  apexes;  torus  fleshy;  style  almost  wanting; 
stigmas  rarely  distinct;  ovarium  two  to  eight-celled, 
rarely  one-celled,  cells  one  or  many  ovulate ; fruit  cap- 
sular, dehiscent,  or  fleshy  and  indehiscent ; seeds  large, 
usually  arillate ; albumen  wanting;  embryo  straight. 
Composed  of  trees,  abounding  in  yellow  resinous  juice, 
with  opposite,  entire,  coriaceous  leaves.  The  Mangostan 
and  Gamboge  belong  to  this  order.  Distinguished  from 
Hypericincee  in  the  adnate  anthers,  and  from  Tenxttnr- 
miaceee,  its  nearest  ally,  by  the  resinous  juice  and  other 
characters.  The  order  is  divided  into  four  tribes. 
Tribe  1.  Cluticep.  Fruit  capsular,  dehiscent,  many-celled. 
Example,  Cluxia.  Tribe  2.  Chrytopicer.  Cells  of  ova- 
rium containing  many  ovula;  fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent, 
many-celled.  Example,  Chrysojria.  Tribe  3.  Garci - 
nicer.  Cells  of  ovarium  containing  a single  ovula;  fruit 
fleshy,  indehiscent,  many-celled.  Examples,  Mammea, 
Garcinia^  Stalagmitix.  Tribe  4.  Calophyllicee.  Fruit 
drupaceous,  indehiscent;  ovarium  one  to  two-celled, 
cells  one  to  two-ovulate.  Example,  Calophylluvu 

45.  Marcgraviaccec , Jussieu. — Sepals  two  to  seven, 
imbricate;  corolla  monopetalous,  hoodformed,  entire  or 
jagged  at  apex,  seldom  five-petalled ; stamens  definite 
and  indefinite;  filaments  dilated  at  the  base;  authors 
two-celled,  fixed  by  their  bases,  bursting  inside;  style 
one ; stigma  simple  or  capitate ; capsule  coriaceous, 
mony-valved,  hardly  dehiscent ; seeds  minute,  numerous, 
imbedded  in  pulp.  Composed  of  usually  ascending  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  uud  umbellate  or  spicate  inflores- 
cence. Distinguished  from  Gvlliferer  in  the  alternate 
leaves  and  singular  form  of  the  braaleas  ; it  also  differs 
from  Tcnuireemiaccee  in  this  last  respect.  This  order 
is  divided  into  two  t riles.  Tribe  1.  Marcgravir#. 
Corolla  hoodformed  ; stamens  hypogynous.  Example, 
Marcqravia.  Tribe  2.  NorantetP.  Corolla  of  five  petals; 
stamens  pressed  to  the  petals,  so  as  to  appear  inserted 
into  them  Example,  A 'orantca. 

46.  Hippocralcacctr,  Kunth. — Sepals  generally  five, 
rarely  four  to  six,  small  and  joined  to  the  middle,  per- 
sistent ; petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  with  an 
imbricate  activation  ; disk  filling  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
expanding  between  the  petals  and  the  stamens  ; stamens 
three,  seldom  five  or  ten ; anthers  one-celled,  and  burst- 
ing transversely,  or  two  to  four-celled  ut  the  base ; 
ovarium  trigonal,  hidden  within  the  urccolus  or  stamini- 
ferous  baccate  tube ; style  crowned  by  one  to  three 
stigmas  ; fruit  samaroid,  capsular,  or  baccate,  one  to  three- 
celled  ; cells  usually  many-seeded  ; seed.i  fixed  by  pairs 
to  the  central  axis;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight. 
Com poscdofarborescent or climbingshrubs, with  opposite, 
entire,  or  toothed,  coriaceous,  simple,  stipulate  leaves, 
and  axillary  corymbs  or  fascicles  of  insignificant  flowers. 
It  differs  from  the  foregoing  orders  in  the  singular  form 
of  the  disk  or  urccolus,  which  is  either  separate  from 
the  stamens  or  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  filaments. 
Examples,  Hippocratea,  Solatia. 

47.  Erythroxyleer,  Kunth. — Sepals  five,  persistent, 
combined  at  the  base ; petals  five,  each  having  a scale 
inside,  the  margins  incumbent  in  salivation  ; stamens 


ten,  monadelphous  at  the  base  ; anthers  versatile,  erect, 
two-celled,  bursting  lengthwise  at  the  sides;  ovary  one  s 
or  three-celled ; when  the  latter  number,  two  of  them 
are  empty  ; ovula  solitary,  pendulous ; styles  three,  dis- 
tinct or  connected  ; stigmas  three,  capitate ; drupe  con- 
taining one  angular  nut;  albumen  fleshy  or  wanting; 
embryo  straight,  linear.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  branches  usually  covered  with  imbricate  scales ; 
stipulas  axillary,  concave ; leaves  alternate,  rarely  oppo- 
site, entire  and  smooth;  flowers  solitary,  twin,  or  in 
fascicles  rising  from  the  axils  of  stipulaceous  scales. 
This  order  has  been  separated  from  Malpighiace # on 
account  of  the  oppendiculate  petals,  albuminous  seeds, 
and  otic-celled  fruit,  and  peculiar  habit.  The  appendi- 
culate  petals  and  stipulate  leaves  also  separate  it  from 
all  other  orders.  The  intoxicating  Coco  of  Peru  is  a spe- 
cies of  Erylhroxylon . Examples  Erylhroxylon , Sethia. 

48.  Malpighiacctr,  Jussieu.  — Calyx  five-parted, 
usually  persistent ; petals  five,  alternating  with  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  unguiculate,  sometimes  unequal,  but  seldom 
wanting;  stamens  ten,  rarely  fewer,  usually  connected 
at  the  very  base,  rarely  free ; anthers  roundish  ; ovarium 
three-lobed,  composed  of  three  carpels,  which  are  more 
or  less  combined  ; styles  three,  distinct  or  connected  ; 
fruit  of  two  to  three  carpels,  or  of  three  cells,  dry  or 
baccate ; cells  one-seeded  ; seeds  pendulous  ; albumen 
wanting;  embryo  curved  or  straight.  Composed  of 
shrubs  and  trees  ; branches  sometimes  scandent ; leaves 
opposite,  rarely  alternate,  simple,  usually  stipulate ; 
flowers  disposed  in  racemes  or  corymbs;  pedicels  each 
furnished  with  two  small  scales  in  the  middle.  The 
unguiculate  undulated  petals  readily  separate  this  from 
all  the  allied  orders.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is 
edible.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1. 
Malpighictr.  Styles  three,  distinct  or  joined  ; fruit  fleshy, 
indehiscent ; leaves  opposite.  Example,  Malpighia, 
Tribe  2.  Hiplagcer.  Style  one  ; carpels  dry,  indehiscent, 
one-seeded,  usually  winged  ; leaves  usually  opposite  or 
verticillate.  Example,  Hiptagc.  Tribe  3.  Ilaitislcrieep. 
Styles  three,  distinct ; carpels  dry,  indehiscent,  one- 
seeded,  expanded  into  wings;  leaves  opposite,  rarely 
verticillate  or  alternate. 

49.  Aeerina r,  De  Candolle. — Flowers  unisexual; 
calyx  usually  five,  rarely  four  to  nine-parted ; jHMals 
about  the  same  number,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  rarely  wanting;  stamens  usually  eight,  rarely  five 
to  twelve;  anthers  oblong;  ovarium  twin ; style  one; 
stigmas  iwo;  fruit  of  two  indehiscent,  samara-like,  one- 
seeded  carpels,  each  ending  ill  a membranous  diverging 
wing,  which  is  thickest  on  the  outer  side;  seed  fixed  to 
the  base  of  the  cell;  albumen  none;  embryo  curved  or 
convolute.  Composed  of  valuable  timber  trees,  with 
opposite,  usually  simple,  entire,  or  lobed  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  racemes  or  corymbs. 
This  order  is  readily  distinguished  from  oil  its  allies  by 
the  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous  flowers,  w hich 
in  them  are  hermaphrodite.  The  sap  of  ail  is  saccha- 
rine, and  from  which  sugar  may  be  prepared.  Exam- 
ples, Acer  and  Negvndo. 

50.  Htppocaiianptr,  De  Candolle. — Calyx  five- lobed  ; 
petals  four  or  five,  unequal ; stamens  seven  to  eight, 
free,  unequal ; anthers  nearly  incumbent ; style  filiform, 
acute;  ovarium  three-celled,  threc-valved ; cells  two- 
ovulate,  with  a dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each  valve, 
which  the  ovula  are  fixed  to  ; capsule  coriaceous  nearly 
globose,  two  to  three-celled,  two  to  three-valved,  two  to 
four-seeded ; seeds  large,  roundish,  variously  compressed 
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Botany.  and  angled,  covered  with  a hard,  smooth  shell,  which  is  cate  aestivation,  the  two  inner  ones  smaller  and  acutely  Botany. 
— furnished  with  a broad  hilum  ut  the  base ; albumen  bifid,  resembling  scales ; stamens  five,  opposite  the 
wanting;  embryo  curved,  with  combined  cotyledons,  petals,  slightly  united  at  their  very  bases,  the  outer  three 
Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  palmately  sterile,  and  the  two  inner  fertile  and  opposite  the  bifid 
compound  leaves;  leaflets  five  to  seven  ; racemes  pani-  petals;  filaments  of  the  fertile  stamens  flat;  cells  of 
cled,  terminal ; pedicels  jointed.  The  fruit  contains  anthers  globose,  dehiscing  transversely,  placed  side  by 
potash  and  starch;  the  bark  is  considered  astringent  side  oti  the  inner  side  of  a saucer-shaped  connective; 
and  febrifugal.  Examples,  jGicu/mi,  Pavia.  disk  flat,  thin,  hypogynous,  free,  except  at  its  point  of  at- 

51.  Rhizobolta,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  rarely  tachment  with  the  ovarium  and  receptacle;  ovarium 
six.  connected  at  the  base;  petals  usually  five,  unequal,  ovate,  two-celled;  ovula  two  in  each  cell,  placed  one 
rarely  eight,  adnate  to  the  stamens  at  the  base ; stamens  above  another ; style  short  and  thick;  stigma  slightly 
indefinite,  disposed  in  two  series,  the  inner  scrirs  usually  Iwo-lobed  ; fruit  a onc-celled,  one-seeded  drupe,  the 
the  shortest,  with  mnnadelphous  filaments  and  sterile  dissepiment  having  disappeared  ; seed  having  a small 
anthers;  those  of  the  outer  series  filiform,  with  round,  cavity  on  one  side  near  the  base  ; albumen  none,  or  ex- 
fertile  anthers  ; ovarium  four-celled,  four-seeded  ; styles  tremely  thin;  embryo  curved  ; cotyledons  thin,  folia- 
four,  five,  or  six  ; stigmas  simple  ; fruit  containing  four  ceous,  folded  ; radicle  curved,  pointing  to  the  hilum. 
adglutinuted  nuts,  but  generally  fewer  by  abortion ; Composed  of  trees  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  entire, 
nut  indehiscent,  one-celled,  covered  by  a hard  shell,  simple,  rarely  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal,  panicled  in- 
which  is  heset  with  bristles  outside ; kernels  kidney-  florescence;  flowers  small,  inconspicuous,  nearly  sessile, 
shaped,  keeled,  tapering  to  both  ends;  albumen  want-  or  on  very  short  pedicel*,  that  are  arranged  along  the 
ing;  funicle  dilated  into  a two-lobed  caruncle ; embryo  horizontal  branches  of  the  panicle.  Example,  Milling- 
large,  edible,  the  cotyledons  lying  in  the  furrow  of  the  tonia. 

radicle.  Composed  of  trees  with  opposite,  stalked,  pal-  54,  Mrliaeec,  Jussieu.— Calyx  fourlottve-lobed,  four 
mate,  stipulate,  three  to  five-foliate  leaves,  and  racemes  to  five-cleft, or  ol  four  tofive  sepals;  petals  four  to  five,  each 
of  large  bractless  flowers.  It  agrees  with  llippoca/tta-  with  a broad  claw,  connected  ut  their  bases,  usually  with 
nets  in  the  opposite  compound  leaves,  but  differs  from  a valvate  (estivation  ; stamens  usually  twice  the  number  of 
it  in  the  regular  flowers,  small  cotyledons,  and  large  the  petals,  rarely  more  or  equal  that  number;  filaments 
radicle,  which  is  quite  the  contrary  in  Hipporastanetr.  combined  into  a long,  toothed  tube;  anthers  sessile  in 
The  Saouari  orSuwarrow  and  Butter  Nuts  are  the  pro-  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  adnate  to  its  inner  side; 
duce  of  this  order.  Example,  Caryocar . style  one,  with  distinct  or  joined  stigmas;  fruit  various, 

52.  Sapindacetv,  Jussieu. — Flowers  polygamous;  male,  baccate,  drupaceous,  or  capsular,  many-ceiled,  but  from 
calyx  four  to  five-parted,  or  four  to  five-sepalled,  with  abortion  often  only  one-celled,  but  with  a dissepiment 
an  imbricate  estivation ; petals  four  to  five,  rarely  want-  in  the  middle  of  each  valve;  albumen  none;  embryo 
ing,  naked  or  furnished  with  an  appendage  each  inside,  various.  This  order  is  composed  of  large  tropical  trees, 
with  an  imbricate  (estivation  ; disk  fleshy,  expanded  be-  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  usually  compound  leaves, 
tween  the  petals  and  stamens;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  The  filaments  being  united  into  a toothed  tube,  particu- 
rarely  fewer  or  more,  inserted  in  the  disk,  or  in  the  larly  distinguishes  this  family,  which  is  divided  into 
receptacle  between  the  glands  and  the  pistil;  filaments  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Mdirar . Cells  of  fruit  one  to  two- 
free  or  connected  ut  their  buses ; hermaphrodite  flowers  seeded;  cotyledons  flat,  fohaceous;  leaves  simple  or 
same  structure  as  the  males ; ovarium  three-celled,  rarely  compound.  Example*,  Mrita,  Turrtra,  Catidla , 
two  to  four-celled ; cells  few  or  many- ovulate;  style  un*  Quivuia.  Tribe  2.  Trichilietr.  Cells  of  fruit  one  to 
divided,  or  two  to  three-cleft;  ovula  erect  or  ascending,  two-seeded;  cotyledons  thick;  leaves  pinnate  and  trifo- 
rarely  pendulous ; fruit  capsular,  two  in  three-valved,  liate,  rarely  simple.  Examples,  TrichUia , Guarta. 
opening  at  the  dissepiments,  sometimes  sumaroid,  and  55.  Cedreliacur,  R.  Brown. — This  order  principally 
sometimes  baccate  and  indehiscent ; seeds  usually  aril-  differs  from  the  last,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a tribe,  in 
late;  albumen  wanting;  embryo  straight,  curved  or  the  stamens  being  inserted  on  the  torus,  or  protruding  from 
spiral.  Composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are  often  the  back  of  the  ureeolus,  rarely  fixed  to  the  throat  of  the 
scandent  and  furnished  with  tendrils,  with  alternate,  stamineous  tube,  as  in  Swictenia , and  in  the  seeds 
usually  compound,  stipulate  or  exstipulate  leaves,  which  being  winged  and  albuminous.  The  order  contains 
arc  often  marked  with  pellucid  lines  or  dots;  inflores-  large  trees,  with  dense,  beautifully  grained,  coloured, 
cence  racemose  or  panicled.  The  petals,  being  furnished  sweet-scented  wood,  alternate,  impari-pinnate  leaves, 
with  an  additional  scale  or  tuft  of  hairs  inside,  distin-  and  large  spreading  pyramidal  panicles,  composed  of 
guish  this  from  other  allied  orders.  Several  species  of  little  cymes  of  flowers.  The  Mahogany,  .Satin wood, 
Nrphelium  bear  excellent  fruit,  as  the  Longan  and  and  West  India  Cedar  are  of  this  order. 

Lie  hi  of  China;  the  African  Akee  is  the  aril  of  56.  Humiriacetp,  St.  Hilaire. — Calyx  five-cleft ; petals 
Blirfhia,  and  the  Bully  PlumofJamaica  isthat  ofuspccies  five,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx;  stamens 
of  Melicotca.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  numerous,  monadelphous  at  their  bases,  and  having  the 
Sapindus  is  used  instead  of  soap.  The  order  is  divided  filaments  drawn  out  beyond  the  anthers,  which  are  short, 
into  two  tribes.  Tribe  I.  Sapindra •.  Ovarium  containing  and  two-celled;  style  one,  crowned  by  a lobed  stigma; 
one  ovula  in  cech  cell ; embryo  curved,  rarely  straight,  ovarium  frfe  and  usually  girded  by  an  annular  disk  at 
Examples,  Sapindus,  Car  diasp erm u m , Nrphelium . the  base,  five-celled  ; fruit  drupe-formed,  containing  a 
Tribe  2.  Dodonaacrtg.  Cells  of  ovarium  containing  two  nut  of  five  or  fewer  cells ; cells  one  to  two-seeded ; cm- 
to  three  ovula;  embryo  spiral.  Examples,  KcelrvuUria,  bryo  straight,  oblong;  albumen  fleshy.  An  order 
Dodontea.  composed  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  abounding  in 

53.  Millingioniacca,  Arnott. — Sepals  five,  persistent,  resinous  juice,  with  alternate,  simple,  coriaceous,  exsti- 
uttequal,  with  an  imbricate  aestivation  ; petals  deciduous,  pulate  leaves,  and  axillary  corymbs  of  flowers.  Exom- 
the  three  outer  ones  orbicular  and  entire,  with  an  imbri-  pies,  Humirium , Hellcrut. 
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57.  AmpeJideer,  Kunth. — Calyx  small,  entire,  or 
toothed ; petals  four  or  fire,  alternatin'?  with  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx,  broadest  at  their  bases,  rarely  gamopetalous, 
valvate  and  indexed  at  tops  in  (estivation  ; stamens  four 
or  five,  free  or  combined  ; anthers  birimose,  oscillatory  ; 
style  short ; stigma  simple  ; berry  globose,  two-celled, 
cells  tao-seeded,  but  one-celled  in  the  adult  state  from 
the  dissepiment  having  vanished,  not  separable  from 
the  epicarp ; seeds  four  to  five,  or  fewer  from  abortion, 
bony,  fixed  to  the  central  placenta  by  funiclcs ; albumen 
fleshy ; embryo  erect.  This  order  is  composed  of 
sarmentosc  or  climbing  shrubs,  having  the  lower  leaves 
opposite,  and  the  upper  ones  alternate  ; they  are  stalked, 
simple,  lobed,  or  compound,  furnished  with  stipulas  at 
tbeir  bases;  pedundes  racemose,  thyreoid, corymbose,  or 
cymosc  opposite  the  upper  leaves,  often  chauged  into 
tendrils;  (lowers  insignificant.  The  Vine  is  of  this  order, 
and  the  common  grape  is  the  only  species  that  bears 
really  good  fruit,  the  American  kinds  being  spoiled  by  a 
foxy  flavour.  This  family  is  divided  into  two  tril>es. 
Tribe  1.  Vinifertt.  Corolla  polypetalous.  Examples, 
Fit  is,  Ampdoptu , Cistut.  Tribe  2.  L reace  (r.  Corolla 
gamopetalous.  Example,  Lera. 

58.  Geraniacta \ I)e  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  unequal, 
rarely  joined,  sometimes  one  of  them  is  drawn  mil  into 
a hollow  spur  at  the  base,  which  is  closely  combined 
within  the  peduncle,  with  an  imbricate  (estivation  ; pe- 
tals five,  rarely  four,  uuguiculate,  equal  or  unequal ; 
stamens  rarely  free,  but  usually  monadelphous  at  their 
bases,  hypogynous  or  perigvncrus,  five  or  more,  some  of 
them  often  sterile ; ovarium  five-celled,  ending  in  a long 
thick  style,  which  is  crowned  by  five  stigmas;  carpels 
five,  iwlehiscent,  one-celled,  biovulate,  each  ending  in  a 
style  or  awn,  which  at  first  closely  adheres  to  the  torus, 
but  at  maturity  the  awns  separate  and  become  twisted 
in  various  ways  from  their  bases  to  their  apices  at  matu- 
rity, and  by  their  elasticity  separate  the  carpels  from  the 
toms  ; carpels  one-seeded ; albumen  none ; embryo 
curved.  This  order  is  composed  of  herbs  or  soft-stemmed 
shrubs,  having  the  youug  branches  jointed  at  the  nodi 
and  separable  as  in  Ampelideer ; the  lower  leaves  are 
opposite  and  the  upper  ones  alternate,  with  the  pedun- 
cles opposite  them,  ns  in  AmpeUdete  ; flowers  of  various 
hues,  military  or  umbellate.  Astringency  is  the  principal 
property  of  this  family.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  separating  of  the  carpels  from  the  torus  by  the 
clastic  nature  of  the  styles.  Examples,  Pelargonium, 
Geranium,  Erodium>  and  Monsonia. 

59.  Lxmnanthetr , R.  Brown. — Mowers  regular;  ca- 
lyx of  three  to  five  sepals,  persistent,  with  a valvate 
(estivation  ; petals  three  to  five,  marcescent ; stamens 
six  to  ten,  with  an  ambiguous  insertion  between  hypo 
gynous  and  perigynous  : filaments  distinct,  the  three  or 
five  which  are  opposite  the  sepals  furnished  each  with  a 
gland  outside  at  the  base;  ovaria  two  to  five,  opposite 
the  sepals,  connected  with  the  base  of  the  style,  which  is 
gynoba&ic,  one-seeded ; ovulum  erect,  with  au  inverted 
nucleus ; style  two  to  five-cleft  at  apex  ; schema  rather 
fleshy;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight;  radicle  infe- 
rior. Composed  of  marsh,  annual,  glabrous  herbs,  natives 
of  North  America,  with  alternate,  cxstipulatc,  dissected 
leaves,  and  one-flowered  bract  less  peduncles,  which  are 
dilated  at  their  apices,  and  there  resembling  turbinate 
bases  to  the  calyxes.  The  order  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  Geraniacur  and  TrvptroUa. 

60.  Tropteuleet^  J ussieu. — Calyx  coloured,  five-parted, 
upper  segment  drawn  out  into  a spur  at  the  ba&e ; lobes 


free,  or  more  or  less  joined ; petals  five,  inserted  in  the  Botany, 
calyx,  unequal,  the  two  upper  ones  sessile  and  remote, 
fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  spur,  the  three  lower  ones  un- 
guiculate  and  smaller,  and  sometimes  abortive ; stamens 
eight,  free ; anthers  terminal,  erect,  two-celled,  bursting 
by  double  chinks;  styles  three,  joined;  carpels  three, 
adnate  to  the  bases  of  the  styles,  one-celled,  one-seeded  ; 
seeds  large;  albumen  none;  embryo  large.  Composed 
of  American,  usually  trailing  or  senndent  herbs  huvinga 
hot  taste,  with  alternate,  peltate,  lobed  or  five  to  seven- 
parted  leaves,  and  axillary  one-flowered  peduncles.  This 
is  the  only  family  having  the  peculiar  acrid  flavour  of 
Cresses  or  Crunferte , and  is  powerfully  antiscorbutic  like 
them ; the  flowers  are  baudMimc.  The  structure  of 
the  fruit  and  seeds,  live  axillary  peduncles,  and  free  sta- 
mens, distinguish  it  from  Geraniaretr.  Example, 
Troptrolum. 

61.  Bal*aminc<r,A.  Richard. — Sepals  two,  small,  deci- 
duous, opposite,  with  an  imbricate  (estivation ; petals 
four,  cruciate,  the  two  outer  ones  ending  in  n callous 
tip  each,  the  npper  one  arched  aud  emarginate,  and  the 
lower  one  entire  and  drawn  out  into  a spur  at  the  base, 
the  two  inner  ones  usually  bifid  or  appendiculate  ; sta- 
mens five,  on  short  filaments,  which  are  thickened  at 
their  apices,  anthers  rather  connate,  bursting  length- 
wise, the  three  lower  ones  two-celled  and  opposite  the 
petals,  the  two  upper  ones  one-celled,  seldom  two-celled, 
arising  in  front  of  the  upper  petal ; style  none;  stigmas 
five,  distinct,  or  connected  ; capsule  oblong  or  ovate, 
five-valved  ; valves  separating  with  elasticity  ; placenta 
central,  with  five  membranous,  intenralvular  angles, 
therefore  the  capsule  is  five-celled  at  the  base,  but  only 
one-celled  above  the  placenta;  seeds  numerous,  pendu- 
lous; albumen  none;  embryo  straight  Composed  of 
tender,  usually  annual,  succulent  herbs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite,  arrruted  leaves  without  stipulas,  and  axillary  one 
or  few-flowered  peduncles ; flowers  singular  as  well  as 
varied  in  colour.  The  well-known  elastic  spring  with  which 
the  seeds  are  ejected,  as  in  Touch-me-not,  Impatient , 
constitutes  the  principal  character  of  this  order.  M.  De 
Candolle  remarks,  that  the  flowers  are  those  of  Puma- 
riaceert  the  capsules  of  Oxali*,  the  seeds  of  Linum , and 
the  habit  peculiar.  Examples,  Impatient , Bal*amina. 

62.  Jlydrocerrtr , Biume.  Calyx  of  five  deciduous, 
unequal,  coloured  sepals,  of  which  the  lowermost  one  is 
spurred,  with  an  imbricate  (estivation;  petals  five,  une- 
qual, the  up]>cr  one  arched ; stamens  five,  connate  at  their 
apices ; anthers  slightly  connate,  bilocular,  dehiscing  at 
their  apices  , ovarium  five-celled  ; ovula  pendulous,  two 
to  three  in  each  cell ; stigmas  five,  sessile,  acute ; fruit 
juicy  or  baccate,  five-celled;  endocarp  hard  and  bony; 
seed  solitary ; albumen  none ; radicle  next  the  hilum ; 
cotyledons  plano-convex.  Composed  of  aquatic,  floating, 
or  marsh  herbs,  with  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate  leaves, 
axillary,  solitary,  gaudy  flowers,  and  baccate  fruit. 

This  order  differs  principally  from  Baltaminea  in  ihe 
structure  and  substance  of  the  fruit.  Example,  Hydro- 
cera. 

63.  Oxalidet r,  De  Candolle. — Calyx  five-sepalled 
or  five-parted,  equal,  persistent ; petals  five,  unguiculate, 
with  a spirally-twisted  aestivation;  stamens  usually  mi> 
nadclphous  at  their  bases,  inner  ones  the  longest ; anthers 
two-celled,  not  adnate ; styles  five,  filiform,  variable  in 
length  compared  with  the  6tamcns ; stigmas  usually 
pencil -formed,  also  capitate,  and  sometimes  bifid  ; cap- 
sule pentagonal,  five-celled,  five  to  ten-valved ; seeds 
few,  inclosed  in  fleshy  arils,  which  at  length  buret 
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Botany.  in  an  elastic  manner  at  their  apices;  albumen  carli- 
laginously  fleshy;  embryo  inverted.  This  order  is 
composed  usually  of  herbs  with  generally  bulbo-tuberous 
roots,  rarely  of  subshrubs  or  trees;  leaves  alternate, 
rarely  opposite  or  in  whorls,  simple,  or  variously  com- 
pounded. The  arillate  elastic  seeds  and  structure  of 
the  flowers  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  order.  All 
the  species  are  acid,  which  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potass.  In  some  South 
American  species  oxalic  acid  exists  in  great  abundance. 
Examples,  Oxfl/js,  Averrhoa. 

64.  ZygophyUe*,  R.  Brown. — Sepals  five,  seldom  con- 
nected at  their  buses ; petals  five  ; stamens  ten,  distinct ; 
ovarium  single,  five-celled ; styles  five,  connected  into 
one,  or  distinct  at  their  apices  ; carpels  five,  more  or  less 
connected,  dehiscing  at  the  upper  angte,  many- seeded, 
seldom  only  one-seeded  ; albumen  present  or  wanting; 
embryo  straight.  Composed  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees  of  variable  habit;  leaves  furnished  with  stipulas 
at  the  base,  usually  compound,  in  the  true  ZygophylUrp 
opposite,  but  in  the  spurious  Zygophyllra:  alternate. 
This  family  is  intermediate  betweeu  Oiafidea  aud  RuUi- 
cetc : it  is  distinguished  from  the  first  iu  the  styles  being 
joined,  and  by  the  exarillale  seeds,  as  well  as  by  the  oppo- 
site stipulate  leaves,  and  from  the  last  in  the  structure 
of  the  carpels,  and  the  absence  of  elastic  cocculum. 
They  are  more  readily  distinguished  from  both  these 
orders  in  the  twin  stipulas  at  the  bases  of  the  petioles. 
Zygophyllum-Fabago  is  employed  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Guaiarum  is  also  the  produce  of  this  order.  Examples, 
Tribulua,  Fagania , Zygophyllum , Guaiacum , Meli- 
anihut. 

65.  ft ut date,  Jussieu. — Flowers  usuully  herma- 
phrodite, seldom  unisexual  ; calyx  three,  four,  or  five- 
toothed, cleft  or  parted  ; petals  equal  in  number  to  the 
divisions  or  teeth  of  the  calyx,  usually  distinct,  rarely 
g&mopetnious  or  absent ; stamens  the  same  number  as 
the  petals,  or  double  that  number,  hypogynous  and 
perigynous ; filaments  free,  rarely  connected,  naked,  or 
furnished  with  a scale  each  inside,  glued  to  the  corolla 
when  monopetalous ; anthers  two-celled,  bursting  length- 
wise ; ovarium  with  as  many  cells  as  there  are  petals  ; 
styles  equal  in  number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovarium,  more 
or  less  connected ; stigmas  equal  in  number ; fruit 
sometime*  simple,  with  a dissepiment  in  the  middle  of 
each  valve,  dehiscent,  but  more  usually  of  an  equal 
number  of  two-valved  separable  carpels,  rarely  indchis- 
cent,  and  composed  of  many  drupes  or  carpels  ; seeds 
furnished  with  a two-valved  elastic  cocculum,  usually 
two  in  each  cell ; albumen  fleshy  or  horny,  rarely 
wanting.  This  order  contains  an  interesting  and  exten- 
sive but  heterogeneous  group  of  plants,  natives  of  all 
countries  and  all  situations.  They  are  either  fetid, 
herbaceous  plants,  as  the  Hue,  or  hcath-like  shrubs,  as 
Diosma , or  broad  and  long-leaved  shrulw,  as  Corraa , 
Eriostcmon,  and  Crou’ta,  or  trees,  as  Zanthorytum,  Cu*- 
paria.  The  medical  pmj>erties  are  considerable  ; liuta 
is  anthelmintic  and  emmemtgogue ; Brucea  is  used  as 
an  astringent  in  dysenteries ; Gatipea  is  the  famous 
Angu-stura  bark,  used  us  a febrifuge.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  or  alternate,  simple  oi  compound,  but  always 
without  stipulas,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  last 
order  aud  Sitnarubac  ; they  have  usually  glands  which 
contain  oil  of  a strong  scented  odour.  The  family 
is  divided  into  seven  different  tribes,  which  have  been 
considered  by  some  botanists  to  constitute  as  many 
different  orders.  Tribe  l.  Hu  tree.  Flowers  regular; 


stamens  hypogynous ; calyx  four  to  five-cleft ; petals  Botany, 
four  to  live;  albumen  fleshy.  Leaves  alternate,  simple, 
or  compound.  Examples.  Ruta , Peganum.  Tribe  2. 
Dio*meaf-Europ<tanec.  Flowers  irregular;  stamens hy- 
pogyiious ; disk  wanting;  ovaries  five,  distinct;  albu- 
men fleshy.  Example  Dictamnus.  Tribe  3.  Dionmra>- 
Capcnses,  Flowers  regular ; calyx  five-parted  ; petals 
five;  disk  present;  stameus  five,  perigynous ; ovaries 
one  to  five,  connected  ; albumen  thin  or  wanting.  Ex- 
amples, D/otma , Agalhosma , EmpUurum.  Tribe  4. 

Dio s me (t- A ustraladc.ee.  Flowers  regular;  petals  four 
to  five ; stamens  eight  to  ten,  hypogynous  ; disk  wanting ; 
ovaries  distinct  or  connected  ; styles  joined ; albumen 
dense.  Examples,  Corrtfo,  Phcbalium,  Crowe  a,  Bor- 
ronia , Zieria.  Tribe  5.  Diosvxear- American te.  Flowers 
regular ; petals  free ; disk  present  or  wanting ; styles 
connected ; albumen  fleshy,  rarely  wauling ; leaves 
opposite  or  alternate,  simple,  bifoliate  or  trifoliate ; 
shrubs  and  trees.  Examples,  E India,  Choisya.  Tribe 
6.  Cuaparicrc.  Flowers  regular  or  anomalous ; petals 
free  or  combined  into  a bilabiate  or  funnel-shaped  corolla  ; 
stamens  free,  or  adhering  to  the  corolla,  and  sometimes 
some  of  them  are  sterile;  styles  connected  at  top  or  bottom, 
but  usually  in  one  ; disk  urceolate,  girding  the  ovaries ; 
albumen  wanting.  Composed  usually  of  trees  und  shrubs 
with  alternate,  simple,  or  trifoliaLe  leaves.  Examples, 

Gait  pea,  Spiranthera.  Tribe  7.  ZanthmyUtr.  This 
differs  from  Cutparietr  in  the  flowers  being  unisexual. 
Examples,  jBrwcra,  Ailantua , Zantkoxylwn. 

66.  Simarubete,  Richard. — Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
rarely  unisexual ; calyx  persistent,  of  four  to  five  sepals, 
which  are  scarcely  connected  at  their  bases ; ]>etals  four  to 
five,  sometimes  conniving  into  a tube,  with  a twisted  aestiva- 
tion, caducous  ; stamens  eight  to  ten,  each  rising  from 
the  back  of  a hairy,  hyopgynous  scale  ; anthers  hi  rim  one  ; 
styles  four  to  five,  conuecied  ; stigma  four  to  five-lobed ; 
drupes  four  to  five,  or  fewer  by  abortion,  indehi&crnt ; 
seeds  pendulous,  solitary  ; albumen  none.  Composed 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  usually  pinnate, 
rarely  simple,  leaves,  without  stipulas;  peduncles 
axillary  and  terminal,  bearing  racemose  or  umbellate 
inflorescence.  This  family  differs  from  Ru farces  in 
the  albumeu  being  wanting,  in  the  radicle  being 
retracted  between  the  thick  cotyledons,  and  in  the 
ovaries  containing  only  one  ovulum  ; and  from  Oehnaccm 
iu  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers.  The  property  of  this 
order  is  a powerful  biller;  the  Quassia  and  Simaruba 
belong  to  it,  well  known  as  the  most  powerful  bitters 
hitherto  discovered.  Examples,  Quassia,  Simaruba , 

Sima  b a . 

67.  Dip/erocarpctP , Blume. — Sepals  five,  usually 
connected  at  their  bases,  w ith  a valvate  or  imbricate  esti- 
vation ; petals  five,  joined  into  a subrotate  corolla,  with 
a twisted  (estivation  ; stamens  usually  indefinite,  free,  or 
connected  a little  at  their  bases,  sometimes  irregularly 
polyadelphous  ; anthers  erect,  elongated,  awl-shaped, 
two-celled,  bursting  at  their  apices  by  two  pores; 
ovarium  fcw-celled  ; cells  biovulnte  ; style  undivided; 
stigma  simple ; fruit  girded  by  a thick  corticate  (Peri- 
carp, and  by  a more  or  less  extended  calyx,  one-eellcd, 
one-seeded  by  abortion,  three- vulved,  iudehiscciit ; al- 
bumen wanting;  embryo  chrysalis-like.  Composed  of 
tall,  elegant  trees,  full  of  a resinous  turbid  juice,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  which  are  involute  belore  expan- 
sion, and  oblong,  convolute,  deciduous  stipulas,  like  that 
of  Ficus  i the  branches  are  therefore  terminated  by  a 
conical  acumen,  which  at  length  divides  and  falls  off; 
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Botany,  peduncles  racemose,  axillary  near  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
constituting:  terminal  panicles.  This  order  agrees  with  the 
next  in  the  anthers  being  terminated  each  by  a beak,  and 
opening  by  two  pores,  by  the  unilocular  fruit,  by  the 
absence  of  albumen,  and  by  their  alternate  leaves  fur- 
nished with  membranous  caducous  stipulas.  The  order  is 
remarkable  as  containing  the  Camphor-tree  of  Sumatra, 
and  many  otheis  of  the  species  produce  Camphor, 
although  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Indian  Gum  Copal 
is  also  the  produce  of  this  order.  Examples,  Diptcro- 
carpu* , Shore  a,  Dryobalanops , Valeria. 

Fourth  cohort.  Fruit  gynubasic,  inserted  in  a fleshy 
receptacle,  with  which  the  style  is  continuous. 

68.  Ochnacra,  De  Candolle. — Sepals  five,  scarcely 
connected  at  their  bases,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate 
motivation ; petals  live,  rarely  ten,  caducous,  with  an 
imbricate  Motivation  ; stamens  five  to  ten,  or  indefinite  ; 
anthers  bilocular,  inserted  by  their  bases;  ovaries  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  ; style  filiform,  persistent,  widened 
at  base,  and  bearing  the  ovuries  on  the  subglobose  fleshy 
disk  called  the  gynobase ; carpels  somewhat  drupaceous, 
one-seeded,  indehiscent,  inserted  in  a whori  round  the 
base  of  the  style;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight. 
Composed  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  furnished  each  with 
two  caducous  stipulas  at  the  base  ; flowers  racemose, 
usually  yellow,  lateral,  axillary,  and  terminal.  The  root 
of  H'alkeria  is  used  in  decoction  as  a tonic,  stomachic, 
stimulant,  and  anti-emetic.  Examples,  OcA/m,  (iomphia. 

69.  Coriarictt,  De  Candolle. — Flowers  hermaphrodite 
or  unisexual;  calyx  or  perigone  of  one  campunulate,  ten- 
cleft  sepal ; the  five  outer  lobes  are  ovate,  and  larger  than 
the  five  inner  ones,  which  are  callous  ; petals  wanting  ; 
stamens  ten,  filiform,  hvpogynous,  opposite  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx ; anthers  two-celled,  oblong ; ovarium  seated  on 
a thickish  torus,  five-angled,  five-celled  ; style  none ; 
stigmas  five,  long,  awl-shaped  from  the  lop  of  the  ova- 
rium; carpels  five,  nearly  free  at  maturity,  approximate, 
indehiscent,  one-seeded,  surrounded  by  large  glandu- 
lar lobes;  seed  pendulous;  albumen  wanting;  embryo 
straight.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  tetragonal,  opposite, 
or  tern  branches,  and  opposite,  simple,  three-nerved, 
entire,  ovate,  or  cordate  leaves,  scaly  leaf-buds,  and 
terminal  simple  racemes  of  small  flowers.  The  real 
station  of  this  order  in  the  natural  system  is  doubtful. 
Astringency  is  its  property.  Coriaria  myrtifolia  is 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  in  dyeing  black 
colours. 

Second  subclass.  Calyciftora , De  Candolle. — Calyx 
gamosepalous,  that  is  the  sepals  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected, especially  at  their  bases  ; torus  or  receptacle 
more  or  less  adnate  with  the  inside  of  the  calyx  at  the 
base;  petals  and  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx,  or  in 
that  part  of  the  torus  which  is  ad n ate  to  the  calyx,  and 
therefore  rising  from  the  calyx ; petals  usually  free,  but 
sometimes  the  corolla  is  gamopetalous ; ovarium  free, 
or  adnate  to  the  calyx  ; the  fruit  is  therefore  either  inferior 
or  superior.  The  torus  or  disk  in  Caiyci flora  appears 
to  be  a dilatation  of  the  peduncle  converted  into  petals  and 
stamens;  it  is  large  and  adnate  to  the  calyx, usually  bearing 
the  peluls  and  stamens,  but  sometimes  H girds  the  stipe 
of  the  ovarium,  as  in  Paniflora  and  the  greater  part  of 
Leguminoaa.  The  petals  and  stamens  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  inserted  in  the  calyx,  which  distin- 
guishes the  plants  of  this  subclass  from  those  of  Tha/a- 
mi/lora,  as  also  in  the  torus  of  that  subclass  neither 
adheriug  to  the  calyx  nor  to  the  ovaries. 


First  division.  Peripetala,  Jussieu.  Petals  and  sta-  Botany, 
mens  inserted  in  the  calyx,  ihst  is  perigynous. 

70.  Slackhouaiea r,  R.  Drown. — Calyx  five-cleft,  tube 
inflated  ; petals  five,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  calvcine 
tube,  combined  by  the  claws  at  their  bases  into  a tube  ; 
limb  spreading;  stamens  five,  unequal,  rising  from  the 
throat  of  the  calyx  ; ovarium  superior,  three  to  five-lobcd  ; 
ovule  solitary,  erect ; styles  ihree  to  five,  usually  united 
at  their  buses;  stigmas  simple;  fruit  of  three  to  five, 
indehiscent,  winged  or  wingless  carpels,  attached  to  a 
central,  persistent  column ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo 
erect.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  simple,  entire,  alternate 
leaves,  furnished  with  lateral  minute  t-tipulas.  This 
order  is  considered  more  nearly  related  to  Cclatlrinra 
than  to  any  other.  Example,  Slackhoutia. 

71.  Cciaatrineer,  R.  Drown . — Sepals  four  to  five,  obtuse, 
connected  at  their  bases  with  an  imbricate  Estivation; 
petals  four  to  five,  flat,  broadest  at  their  bases,  fixed  under 
the  margin  of  the  disk,  with  an  imbricate  Estivation; 
stamens  four  to  five,  alternating  with  the  petals,  inserted 
in  the  disk  ; anthers  two-celled,  bursting  inwards ; disk 
large ; ovarium  free,  immersed  in  the  disk,  and  adnate 
to  it,  two  to  four-celled ; cells  nne-ovulate ; fruit  free, 
two  to  four-valved,  two  to  four-celled;  capsule  with  a 
dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each  valve,  or  a dry  drupe, 
containing  a two-celled  twoor  many  seeded  nut;  albumen 
fleshy;  embryo  straight.  Composed  of  shrubs  und  trees 
with  alternate  or  opposite,  simple,  rarely  compound, 
usually  stipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  cymes  of  flowers. 
Euonymus  Europaua  is  purgative  and  emetic.  This  order 
is  distinguished  from  the  next  in  the  stamens  alternating 
with  the  petals,  and  by  the  imbricate  Estivation  of  the 
calyx,  flat  petals,  and  superior  ovarium.  It  is  separated 
into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1.  S/aphyUacea.  Seed  bony, 
without  aril,  truncate  at  the  hilum  ; albumen  wanting; 
leaves  pinnate  or  trifoliate.  Example,  Staphylra. 

Tribe  2.  Euonymeee.  Seeds  arillate  ; albumen  fleshy ; 
leaves  simple.  Examples,  Euonymut,  Celaalrut,  May- 
trnua.  Tribe  3.  Catainiet r.  Fruit  indehiscent  or  drupa- 
ceous ; albumen  fleshy ; leaves  simple.  Examples, 

Canine,  Curtiaia. 

72.  tt Hamnett , R.  Drown. — Calyx  four  to  five-cleft, 
the  tube  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  with  a 
valvate  Estivation ; petals  four  to  five,  cucullale  or  con- 
volute, rarely  wanting,  often  scale-formed,  always  in 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; stamens  four  to  five,  opposite 
the  petals  ; anthers  one  or  two-cel!ed  ; ovarium  free,  or 
adhering  to  the  calyx  more  or  less,  always  immersed  in 
the  disk  when  there  is  any,  two  to  three,  rarely  four- 
cel  lev! ; cells  one-seeded  ; styles  one  to  three;  stigma* 
two  or  three  ; fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent,  or  dry  and  tri- 
coccoos ; seeds  erect;  albumen  fleshy,  rarely  wanting; 
embryo  straight.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
simple,  alternate,  rarely  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
usually  furnished  with  stipulas,  and  small  flowers.  Nearly 
allied  to  Celastrinea , hut  differs  in  the  valvate  Estivation 
of  the  calyx,  cucullale  petals,  in  the  stamens  being 
opposite  the  petals,  ami  in  the  orurium  being  more  or 
less  adnate  to  the  calyx  at  the  base.  The  properties  of 
the  plants  of  this  order  are  purgative  and  emetic,  as 
Rhatimua,  the  Duckthoni.  Zizyphut  hears  edible  fruit, 
as  the  African  I/itos  and  Italian  Jujube,  The  berries 
of  a great  number  yield  u yellow  dye,  as  the  Avignon 
berries.  Examples,  Rhamnua , Zizyphus,  Paliuru *, 

Horenia.  Pomnderrit,  Pkylica. 

73.  TerebinlhaeecCi  Jussieu.— -Flowers  generally  uni- 
sexual ; calyx  small,  persistent,  usually  of  five  divisions, 
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rarely  of  three,  four,  or  seven  ; petals  equal  in  number 
to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  perigynous ; stamens  pe- 
rigynous.  the  same  number,  or  twice  that  number,  equal 
or  unequal,  and  sometimes  some  of  them  are  sterile ; fila- 
ments usually  distinct,  but  in  general,  where  there  is  no 
c&lyciue  disk,  cohering  at  their  bases;  disk,  when  present, 
fleshy,  annular,  or  cup-shaped  ; ovarium  usually  solitary, 
rarely  five  or  six,  of  which  four  or  five  become  abortive, 
usually  superior,  rarely  inferior;  styles  one  to  three,  and 
sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  wanting ; stigmas  the 
same  number;  ovulum  solitary,  attached  by  afunicleto 
the  bottom  of  tlie  cell ; fruit  indehiscent ; albumen  none  ; 
embryo  with  the  radicle  directed  to  the  hilum.  Com- 
posed of  trees  and  shrubs  full  of  resinous,  gummy, 
caustic,  highly  poisonous  juice  ; leaves  alternate,  simple, 
ternate  or  pinnate ; flowers  terminal  or  axillary.  The 
juice  of  several  species  is  used  as  black  varnish.  The 
Cashew  and  Pistachio  are  valuable  for  their  nuts  ; and 
the  Mango  for  its  fruit.  Mastich  and  Venetian  turpen- 
tine are  the  produce  of  two  species  of  Pistacia.  The 
bark  of  Rhuteoriaria  is  used  in  tanning  leather,  and 
Rhus  cautiica  and  others  are  extremely  poisonous.  This 
order  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Anacarditee. 
Cotyledons  thick,  replicate  above  the  radicle.  Examples, 
Anacardium,  Srmtcarput,  Man  gif  era , Pitt  aria.  Tribe 
2.  Sumachinete.  Cotyledons  foliaccous,  having  the 
radicle  bent  above  them.  Examples,  Rhus , Daraua, 
Schisms* 


74.  Spondiacete , Kunth. — Flowers  usually  unisexual ; 
calyx  five-cleft,  persistent  or  deciduous;  petals  five, 
inserted  below  the  disk,  with  a v&lvate  or  imbricate 
aestivation ; stamens  ten,  perigynous,  inserted  with  the  pe- 
tals; disk  annular  in  the  male  flower,  orbicular,  and  ten- 
toothed ; ovarium  superior,  two  to  five-celled;  uvula  one 
in  each  cell,  pendulous;  styles  five,  short,  crowned  by 
as  many  obtuse  stigmas  ; fruit  drupaceous,  containing 
a two  to  five-celled  nut ; albumen  none ; radicle  pointing 
towards  the  hilum,  inferior.  Composed  of  trees  with 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  having  a few  simple  ones  now 
and  then  intermixed,  all  without  stipulas,  and  axillary  and 
terminal  flowers  disposed  in  panicles  or  racemes.  Nearly 
allied  to  Trrebinthacete , but  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  resinous  juice  ; the  fruit  is  almost  that  of 
Mangiftra , but  is  compound  and  not  simple  as  in 
that  genus.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species  are  eatable, 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Plums  within  the  tropics. 
Examples,  Spondiat,  Poupartia. 

75.  Bvrstriact&t  Kunth. — Flowers  generally  her- 
maphrodite, rarely  unisexual ; calyx  persistent,  almost 
regular,  of  two  to  five  divisions;  petals  three  to  five, 
rising  from  the  calyx  below  the  disk,  with  a valvstc 
sestivatiun  ; stamens  from  two  to  four  times  as  many  as 
there  are  petals,  perigynous ; disk  orbicular  or  annular ; 
ovarium  two  to  four-celled,  superior  sessile;  style  short 
or  wanting ; stigmas  equul  in  number  to  the  cells  of  the 
ovarium  ; ovula  in  pairs  attached  to  the  axis ; fruit 
drupaceous,  two  to  five-celled,  having  the  outer  part 
often  splitting  into  valves;  albumen  none;  radicle 
superior,  turned  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  trees  or 
shrubs  abounding  in  balsamic  resin  or  gum,  with  al- 
ternate, unequally  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  occasionally 
stipulate,  and  axillary  and  terminal  flowers,  which  are 
disposed  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Closely  allied  to  Te~ 
rebinthacetr , from  which  it  principally  differs  in  the 
compound  fruit,  nud  in  the  fragrant,  resinous  juice,  which 
is  caustic  in  that  order.  Olibanum,  or  the  frankincense 
of  the  ancients,  is  the  juice  of  Borwtllia  serrata.  Gum 


Elemi  is  the  produce  of  a species  of  Idea.  The  nuts 
of  Canarium  commune  are  eaten  in  Java.  Examples, 
BotwcUia , Bursera , Garuga , Elaphrum. 

76.  Amyride*.  R.  Brown. — Calyx  small,  persistent, 
of  four  to  five  divisions;  petals  four  to  six,  hypogynmis, 
with  an  imbricate  test ivation  ; stamens  eight  to  twelve, 
also  hypogynous ; ovarium  superior,  one-celled.  seated 
on  a thickened  disk,  containing  a sitigle  pendulous 
ovulum;  stigma  sessile,  capitate;  fruit  indehiscent, 
rather  drupaceous,  glandular;  albumen  none;  radicle 
short,  superior ; cotyledons  fleshy.  Composed  of  trees 
abounding  in  resinous  fragrant  juice,  with  opposite  com- 
pound leaves,  full  of  pellucid  dots,  and  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  flowers.  The  pericarp  is  covered  by 
granular  glands  filled  with  aromatic  oil.  This  order  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  three  preceding,  but  differs  from  them 
in  the  leaves  being  full  of  dots  filled  with  resinous  oil, 
ami  in  the  hypogynous  insertion  of  the  petals  and  sta- 
mens, and  on  these  accounts  agrees  better  with  Au- 
rantiaccec.  The  Gum  Elenii  of  the  Island  of  Nevis  is 
the  produce  Amyris  hemndra.  The  Gum  Kestn  called 
Bdellium  is  probably  the  produce  of  another  species  of 
Amyris.  and  the  Resin  of  Comma  is  that  of  Amyris 
ambrosiaca.  The  inner  hark  or  liber  of  a species  of  the 
same  genus  is  used  by  Nubian  Muhommedans  as  paper, 
on  which  they  write  their  legends.  The  fruit  of  Pa- 
chylobus  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Africa  under  the  name 
ofiSafu.  Example,  A my  r it. 

77.  Connaracett , Kunth. — Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
rarely  unisexual ; calyx  regular,  five- parted,  persistent, 
with  an  imbricate  or  valvular  {estivation ; petals  five, 
iuserted  in  the  calyx,  with  an  imbricute,  rarely  valvular 
aestivation  ; stamens  ten,  hypogynous,  unequal,  usually 
monadelphous  at  their  bases ; ovarium  solitary  or  several 
together,  each  having  a distinct  style  and  a usually 
dilated  stigma;  uvula  two  ill  each  ovary',  collateral, 
ascending;  capsules  generally  several,  splitting  length- 
wise inside  ; seeds  erect  by  pairs,  usually  furnished  with 
aril;  albumen  present  or  wanting;  radicle  superior; 
cotyledons  thick  or  foliaceous,  just  us  the  albumen  is 
wanting  or  present.  Composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
compound,  alternate,  exstipuhte  leaves,  full  of  dots,  and 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles  of  bracteate  flowers.  This 
order  can  only  be  distinguished  from  Leguminottt  by 
the  radicle  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed,  most  re- 
mote from  the  hilum.  The  want  of  stipulas  to  the  leaves 
is  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  Examples, 
Connor  it , C nett  is, 

78.  Leguminoste,  Jussieu. — Calyx  five-cleft  or  five- 
toothed,  sometimes  bilabiate  ; petals  usually  five,  rarely 
fewer,  papilionaceous  or  unequal,  rarely  nearly  equal, 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  calyx,  rarely  in  the  torus, 
imbricate  in  various  ways  in  aestivation,  rarely  valvate, 
usually  free,  rarely  combined ; stamens  inserted  with 
the  petals,  and  generally  twice  their  number,  rarely  more 
or  less,  free,  monadelphous  or  diadelphous ; anthers  two- 
celled  ; ovarium  sessile  or  stipitate,  free,  rarely  having 
the  stipe  ad n ate  to  the  calyx ; style  filiform  ; stigma 
terminal  or  lateral;  legume  usually  two-valved,  rarely 
fleshy,  one-cellcd,  rarely  two -cel led,  often  transversely 
many-celled,  and  separating  into  one-celled  joints ; 
seeds  generally  numerous,  fixed  to  the  upper  suture  of 
the  legume  by  a funicle  each,  rarely  expanded  into  aril ; 
endopleura  tumid ; albumen  none ; radicle  always  di- 
rected to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  diffused  throughout  the  world,  variable  in  habit; 
leaves  usually  alternate,  simple,  pinnate,  bipinnale,  au- 
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Botany,  pinnate,  petiolate,  histipulate,  petioles  having  two  cal- 
iosuies  at  their  bases,  sometimes  flattened  in  the  form  of 
leaves  which  arc  called  phyllodia.  as  in  various  species 
of  New  Holland  Acacia;  flowers  of  various  hues,  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  disposed  in  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely 
solitary.  The  various  kinds  of  pulse  belong  to  this 
fumily,  as  Pens  and  Beans,  &c.,  and  the  greater  number 
arc  objects  of  ornament.  The  papilionaceous  flowers 
characterise  a great  number,  and  the  pea-pods  or 
legumes  the  rest.  The  burk  is  bitter,  and  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  tannin.  Indigo.  Brasiletto,  Gum 
Lac,  llulsam  of  Tolu,  Balsam  of  Peru,  Balsam  of 
Copivi,  Gum  Arabic,  Gum  Tragacanth,  Manna  of  the 
ancients.  Logwood,  Totiquin  Bean,  and  many  other 
drugs,  are  the  produce  of  this  family.  The  order  is 
separated  into  numerous  suborders,  tribes  and  subtribes, 
viz. : Division  L Curvemftrite.  Radicle  bent  back  upon 
the  edge  of  the  lobes  of  the  cotyledons  in  the  embryo.  Sub- 
order  1.  Papilionacete.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Sec.  1. 
Phyltotobee.  Cotyledons  thin,  leafy  ; pulse  not  edible. 
Tins  isdivided  into  the  following  tribes.  Tribe  l.  Sopho- 
Tttr ; 2.  Lottes ; 3.  Hedytart <e.  Examples,  Soph  ora,  Po- 
dolobium ; /fotwo,  Cylisus,  Lotus,  Trifolium,  Pm rale.a, 
Robin  ia.  Colutea,  Astragalus;  Cor  on  ilia,  Hcdytarum, 
Alhagi.  Sec.  2.  Sarcolobtr.  Embryo  with  thick  fleshy 
cotyledons;  pulse  edible.  This  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing tribes.  Tribe  4.  Victor;  b.  PkascoltG  ; 6.  Dal- 
bergiet r.  Examples,  Vicia , Pimm  ; Phaseolus,  Lupinus , 
Erythrina ; Dalbergia.  Suborder  2.  Swartzicet.  Calyx 
ruptured  valvately ; petals  few,  irregular,  or  wanting, 
hypogynous  as  well  as  the  stamens  ; cotyledons  thick. 
Example,  Sicartzia.  Division  2.  Rtcfembritr.  Radicle 
and  cotyledons  straight.  Suborder  3.  Mimosctr.  Flowers 
regular,  usually  polygamous  ; petals  four  to  five,  equal, 
with  a valvate  (estivation,  usually  hypogynou*  like  the 
stamens;  cotyledons  usually  foljaceous.  Examples, 
Mimosa,  Acacia.  Inga.  Suborder  4.  Casalpinees. 
Flowers  more  or  less  irregular,  rurcly  subpapilionaceoun, 
but  generally  regular,  with  an  imbricate  {estivation  ; 
stamens  perigynous,  usually  free.  This  suborder  is 
divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  9.  Geoff  rest ; 10.  Coj- 
sua  ; 11.  Dctaricai.  Examples,  Arac/tis,  t icoffroya, , 
Dipterix  ; Cassia  ; Detarium. 

79.  Moringea,  R.  Brown. — Calyx  five-parted,  with 
a slightly  imbricate  activation  ; petals  five,  nearly  equal, 
upper  ones  ascending;  stamens  ten.  perigynoua;  fila- 
ments flattened,  callous,  and  hairy  at  their  bases  ; anthers 
one-celled,  each  with  a thick  convex  connective;  torus  or 
disk  fleshy,  lining  the  tube  of  tile  calyx  ; ovarium  su- 
perior, stipitate,  one-celled ; style  filiform,  terminal ; 
stigma  simple  ; fruit  a legume-like,  one-celled,  three- 
v&lvcd  capsule,  with  a loculicidnl  dehiscence,  and  a 
parietal  placenta  in  the  middle  of  each  valve ; seeds 
numerous,  half  buried  in  the  spongy  substance  of  tbe 
valves;  albumen  none;  radicle  straight,  small;  co- 
tyledons fleshy,  plano-convex.  Composed  of  trees  with 
hi  or  tripinnate  leaves.  Separated  from  Lfguminoeas 
on  account  of  the  very  different  structure  of  the  fruit. 
The  root  of  Morinea  hyperanlhera,  or  Horseradish 
tree,  has  a warm,  biting,  aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  as 
a stimulant  in  paralytic  affections  and  intermittent 
fevers.  Example,  Moringa. 

80.  Ckrysobalanetr,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  more  or 
less  irregular ; calyx  five-lobed,  persistent ; petals  five, 
inserted  in  the  calyx,  with  an  imbricate  aestivation ; 
stamens  usually  numerous,  seldom  few,  inserted  with  the 
petals,  curved  before  expansion ; anthers  two-celled. 


bursting  by  double  chinks;  ovarium  single,  superior.  Botany, 
containing  two  erect  uvula,  the  style  issuing*  from  its  s— "v  ‘ 

base  on  one  side;  style  simple;  stigma  more  or  leas 
dilated  ; seed  generally  solitary  by  abortion  ; albumen 
wanting,  except  in  the  genus  Hirtella , in  which  it  is 
fleshy,  and  the  cotyledons  foliaceous;  embryo  erect. 

Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  entire  petiolate 
leaves,  anil  axillary  and  terminal  racemes  or  panicles  of 
flowers.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  order  are  eatable, 
although  dry  and  farinaceous,  and  go  under  the  name 
of  Plums  in  the  places  of  their  natural  growth.  The 
position  of  the  style  distinguishes  this  family  from  all 
others.  The  irregularity  of  the  flowers  consists  in  the 
cohesion  of  the  stipe  of  the  ovarium  with  one  side  of 
the  calyx,  and  a greater  number  and  greater  perfection 
of  stamina  on  the  same  side  of  the  flower.  Examples, 
C/trysobalanus , Parinartum , Hirtella. 

81.  Amygdalacett,  Jussieu. — Calyx  five-toothed,  de- 
ciduous, lined  by  the  disk,  the  fifth  lobe  superior ; petals 
five,  perigynous;  stamens  numerous,  iuserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  curved  inwards  in  activation; 
anthers  innate,  one-celled,  bursting  lengthwise  ; ova- 
rium superior,  solitary,  containing  two  suspended  ovula ; 
style  terminal,  having  a furrow  on  one  side,  terminated 
by  a reniform  stigma  ; seed  usually  solitary  by  abortion  ; 
embryo  straight,  with  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  Inlum  ; 
albumen  none.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
simple,  alternate,  serrated  leaves,  which  are  generally 
glandular  towards  their  bases  ; stipulas  simple,  generally 
glandular.  The  order  is  distinguished  from  the  follow- 
ing by  its  fruit  being  a superior  drupe,  and  by  the  pre- 
seucc  of  prussic  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  druftnceous 
fruit  from  LcguminOKt.  The  fruit  of  all  are  edible,  as 
Amygdala**  the  Almond,  Persica,  tbe  Peach ,Artru- nutva, 
the  Apricot,  Pruntts,  the  Plum,  and  Ceram*,  the  Cherry. 

A variety  of  Cerasut  avium  is  used  fur  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor  called  Kirschenwaesser.  The  kernel  of 
Cerasut  occidcntali*  is  used  for  flavouring  uoycau.  The 
prunes  of  the  shops  are  prepared  from  several  kinds 
of  plums. 

82.  Spirtracctc , G.  Don. — Calyx  five-cieli,  with  an 
imbricate  (estivation  the  fifth  Udw  superior  ; disk  lining 
the  lube  or  surrounding  the  orifice  ; petals  five,  equal, 
perigynous ; stamens  numerous,  rising  with  the  petals 
from  the  disk  or  the  calyx,  curved  inwards  iu  aesti- 
vation ; anthers  innate,  two-celled,  bursting  length- 
wise; ovula  pendulous;  follicles  or  carpels  several, 
superior,  distinct,  free,  disposed  in  a whorl,  but  often 
fewer  by  abortion,  splitting  inwardly,  sometimes  two- 
valvcd  ; seeds  usually  two  to  four  in  each  carpel,  seldom 
solitary  by  abortion ; cotyledons  flat,  thickish.  Com- 
posed of  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  simple,  tri- 
foliate or  pinnate  leaves ; roots  of  all  so  astringent  as 
to  be  used  for  tanning,  und  the  roots  of  GilUnia,  in 
addition  to  its  astringency,  has  an  emetic  property.  This 
is  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  families  ill  the 
numerous  dehiscent,  follicular  carpels,  and  from  Ro~ 
sacra  in  the  styles  being  terminal.  Examples,  Purshia, 

Kerria,  Spirtra,  and  Gillenia. 

83.  Quillqjem,  D.  Don. — Calyx  five-cleft,  with  a val- 
vate estivation  ; petals  five  or  wanting,  perigynous ; 
stamens  ten  to  fifteen,  perigynous  ; anthers  two-celled  ; 
ovaries  five,  combined  at  the  base,  one-celled,  containing 
numerous  erect  ovula;  stigmas  unilateral,  papilloua  ; 
follicles  five,  disposed  in  a circle,  joined  at  their  bases , 
seeds  disposed  in  two  rows,  inserted  on  the  inner  suture 
of  the  follicles,  uscendiug,  winged  at  their  apices,  having 
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Botany.  the  umbilicus  at  the  base;  albumen  wanting;  embryo 
erect,  w ith  foliaoeous,  convolute  cotyledons  the  radicle 
pointing  to  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  South  Ame- 
rican trees,  with  simple,  alternate  leaves,  small  caducous 
stipulas,  and  terminal,  dioecious  flowers.  This  order 
differs  from  Rosacea  and  Spirseactm  in  the  erect  cvula, 
and  from  the  latter  in  the  valvular  estivation  of  the 
calyx.  The  habit  of  the  trees  is  also  different.  Ex- 
amples QuUlaja,  Kapeneckia. 

84.  PotentiUacea,  Jussieu  ; Fragariacea,  Rich. ; Jlo- 
sacea,  tribe  Dryadea , Vent. — Calyx  usually  ten-clefi, 
rarely  eight-cleft  or  many-parted,  with  a valvate  activa- 
tion, the  outer  segments  accessory,  and  alternating 
with  the  inner  ones.  Petals  four  to  five,  rarely  more  ; 
stamens  numerous,  inserted  iu  the  top  of  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  ; anthers  innate,  two-celled  ; ovaries  superior, 
several  one-celled,  one-seeded ; ovula  usually  sus- 
pended; styles  unilateral  near  the  apices  of  the  ova- 
ries, with  a furrow  on  one  side;  stigmas  simple  or 
emarginatr,  oblique ; carpels  or  achenia  numerous, 
crowded,  rarely  few,  inserted  on  an-  elevated,  usually 
conical,  spongy,  or  fleshy  torus,  free  from  each  other  and 
from  the  calyx,  bearing  each  a style  on  one  side  near 
the  apex ; achenia  dry  or  baccate,  one-seeded  ; seed 
erect  or  inverted;  albumen  none;  embryo  erect,  with 
flattish  cotyledons ; radicle  pointing  to  the  hibtm. 
Composed  of  herb6  or  small  shrubs  with  a peculiar  habit ; 
leaves  alternate,  usually  compound,  but  often  simple, 
lobed,  or  serrated,  furnished  each  with  two  stipulas,  which 
are  adnate  to  the  sides  of  the  petioles.  This  order  differs 
from  its  allies  in  the  numerous  segments  of  the  calyx  and 
their  valvular  estivation,  and  in  the  numerous  one- 
seeded  carpels  which  are  sealed  on  an  elevated  torus, 
and  in  the  style  proceeding  from  the  side  near  the  apex. 
Astringency  is  the  property  of  this  family.  The  fruit  of 
many  kinds  are  edible,  as  Rubus,  the  Bramble,  Fra- 
garia,  the  Strawberry,  Rubus i,  the  Raspberry  and 
Cloudberry.  Bray  era  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  anthelmintics  known  Examples,  Drya  t, 
Geunt,  Rubus,  Fragaria,  PolenliUa,  Cutnarum , Sib- 
baldia,  Agrimoniu. 

85.  Rosacea  t Jussieu.—  Calyx  having  the  tube  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth;  limb  five-parted,  spirally  imbri- 
cate at  the  apex  in  aestivation;  segments  usually  pin- 
nately  divided;  petals  five,  equal,  perigynous;  stamens 
numerous,  rising  from  the  calyx  just  wilhiu  the  pctuls ; 
anthers  innate,  two-celled ; ovaries  numerous,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded,  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  which  at  length  becomes  baccate,  and  incloses 
them  ; they  are  dry  and  iudehiscent,  each  furnished  w ith 
a style  on  the  inner  side,  and  which  protrude  from  the 
constricted  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; they  are  gene- 
rally distinct,  seldom  joined  into  a column,  as  in  Rosa 
orceins*  ; stigmas  oblique  ; carpels  numerous,  bony  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  one-seeded,  seeds  in- 
verted ; albumen  none ; embryo  straight ; radicle  point- 
ing to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  usually 
imparipionate  leaves  and  serrated  leaflets,  having  the 
atipulas  usually  foliaceous,  and  always  adnate  to  the  pe- 
tioles. This  family  is  distinguished  from  its  allies  in 
the  carpels  being  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  calyx  and 
inclosed.  The  various  species  of  the  Rose  form  some  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  to  gardens.  The  fruit  of  Rota 
can  via  and  some  others  is  astringent,  and  is  employed 
against  chronic  diarrhoea  and  other  maladies.  The 
petals  of  Rosa  damascena  yield  a highly  essential  oil 
called  Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses ; the  petals  of  Rota  Gal - 


lica  are  astringent  when  quickly  dried,  and  are  fouud  Botany, 
useful  in  cases  of  debility,  such  as  leucorrhma  and  diar-  wv^' 
rhum,  &c.  Example,  Rota, 

86.  Sanguisorbea,  Jussieu. — Flowers  usually  uni- 
sexual by  abortion;  calyx  with  a thickened  tube,  and 
a three,  four,  or  five-parted  limb,  its  tube  lined  by  the 
disk;  petals  uone ; stamens  definite,  someliincs  fewer 
than  there  are  segments  to  the  calyx,  rising  from  the 
orifice  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  innate,  tWo-celled,  bursting 
lengthwise,  but  sometimes  one-celled,  and  bursting 
transversely  ; ovarium  solitary,  having  the  style  proceed- 
ing from  the  apex  or  base;  ovulum  solitary,  always 
attached  to  that  part  of  the  ovarium  which  is  next 
the  base  of  the  style;  stigma  simple,  pencilformed  or 
bearded,  rarely  capitate;  nuts  usually  solitary,  inclosed 
in  the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx ; seed  solitary, 
suspended  or  ascending ; albumen  none ; radicle  supe- 
rior; cotyledons  plano-convex.  Composed  of  herbs  or 
undeTshruhs;  leaves  simple,  lobed,  or  pinnate,  alter- 
nate, stipulate  ; flowers  small,  usually  capitate.  Ape- 
talous  flowers,  indurated  calyx,  and  solitary  carpels  dis- 
tinguish this  family,  Astringency  is  the  property  of  this 
order.  Examples,  Alchctnilla , Sanguisorba,  Poterium, 
Cliffortia,  A cassia . 

87.  Pomaceet , Jussieu. — Calyx  superior,  five-toothed, 
the  odd  segment  posterior;  petals  five,  uuguiculate,  in- 
serted in  the  thruat  of  the  calyx ; stamens  indefinite,  rising 
in  a ring  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; ovaries  one  to  five, 
adhering  more  or  less  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  and  to 
each  other;  ovula  generally  two,  collateral,  ascending; 
styles  one  to  five;  stigmas  simple;  fruit  a pome,  one  to 
five-celled,  seldom  spuriuusly  ten-celled;  etulocarp  car- 
tilaginous, spongy,  or  bony;  seeds  ascending,  twin; 
albumen  none;  embryo  erect,  with  flat  or  convolute 
cotyledons,  and  u short,  conical,  superior  radicle.  Com- 
posed of  trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate,  stipulate,  sim- 
ple, or  compound  leaves  and  terminal  cymes  of  flowers. 

This  order  is  distinguished  by  the  fruit  always  being  a 
pome,  that  is  it  h made  up  of  a fleshy  calyx,  adhering 
to  fleshy  or  bony  ovaria,  containing  a definite  number 
of  seeds.  In  Pomace  as  the  ovula,  being  in  pairs,  are 
placed  side  by  side,  while  in  Rosacea’  they  are  placed 
one  above  another.  Prussic  acid  exists  in  several  of  the 
species.  The  fruit  of  the  greater  part  are  edible,  as 
fyno,  the  Pear.  Malus , the  Apple.  The  Quince, 

Medlar,  Service,  Rowan  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash,  Haw- 
thorn, are  ail  of  this  order.  Malic  acid  is  the  sole  acidi- 
fying principle  in  the  Rowan  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash, 
and  all  others. 

88.  Calycanthaceety  Link. — Calyx  coloured,  with  a 
fleshy  urceolate  tube  girding  the  ovaries,  and  a many- 
parted  limb ; segments  unequal,  in  many  series  imbri- 
cate; petals  wanting;  stamens  numerous,  inserted  by 
several  series  in  the  fleshy  disk,  inner  ones  sterile; 
anthers  adnate,  bursting  leugthwise  outwardly  by  two 
cells  ; ovaria  numerous,  inserted  ou  the  inside  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  as  in  Rosa,  one-celled,  biovulate,  only 
one  of  the  ovula  arriving  at  maturity;  styles  terminal, 
distinct,  exserted  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; stigmas 
simple ; carpels  nr  achenia  inclosed  within  the  fleshy 
tube  of  tiie  calyx,  one-scedcd,  the  pericarp  rather  horny  ; 
albumen  none  ; embryo  straight,  with  convolute  cotyle- 
don and  an  inferior  radicle.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  sim- 
ple, scabrous,  opposite  leaves  without  stipulas,  and  solitary, 
pedicellate,  yellow,  or  lurid-purple,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

This  family  agrees  with  Rosa  in  the  carpels  being  in- 
serted on  the  inside  of  a fleshy  calyx,  and  with  Granattte 
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Botany.  jn  (},e  opposite  leaves  and  convolute  cotyledons,  hut  it 
differs  from  both  in  the  absence  of  petals  ami  the  nume- 
rous calycine  lobes,  and  in  the  anthers  bursting  out- 
wardly. Examples,  Calycanthun,  Chimonanthua. 

8!).  GranateSy  D.  Don. — Calyx  with  a turbinate 
tube  and  a me  or  seven-cleft,  coriaceous,  tubular  limb 
which  is  vulvatc  in  {estivation ; petals  five  to  seven  ; 
stamens  numerous,  free  ; anthers  two-cclleil,  bursting  in 
front  hy  two  chinks;  style  filiform;  stigma  capitate; 
fruit  large,  spherical,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
divided  horizontally  in  two  chambers  or  parts ; the 
upper  chamber  five  to  nine-celled,  and  the  lower  one 
three-celled ; the  dissepiments  which  separate  the  cells 
are  membranous;  the  placentas  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
fruit  are  fleshy,  and  reach  from  the  parietes  to  the  centre  ; 
those  of  the  lower  division  pntgress  irregularly  from  the 
bottom  of the  fruit;  seeds  numerous,  covered  with  pellu- 
cid baccate  pulp  ; albumen  wanting  ; embryo  oblong,  with 
a short  straight  radicle  and  spirally  convolute  cotyle- 
dons. Composed  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  tetragonal 
rather  spinuse  branches,  opposite,  deciduous,  rarely  ver- 
ticil I ate  or  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually  disposed  in 
fascicles  at  the  axils.  Flowers  large,  scarlet,  two  to  five 
together,  nearly  sessile,  rising  near  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  The  order  differs  from  Myrtaeete  in  the 
leaves  being  without  dots,  and  from  all  in  the  structure 
of  the  fruit,  &c.  Pttnica , or  Pomegranate,  is  the  only 
genus  of  this  order. 

90.  Memecyletgy  De  Candolle. — Calyx  four  to  five- 
tobed,  or  four  to  five-toothed ; petals  four  to  five  in  the 
calyx  ; stamens  eight  to  ten,  free,  inserted  in  the  calyx ; 
anthers  incurved,  two-celled;  style  filiform;  berry 
crow  ned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  therefore  inferior,  two 
to  four-celled  few-seeded ; albumen  none ; radicle 
straight ; cotyledons  foliuceous,  convolute.  Composed  of 
tropical  shrubs,  with  simple,  entire,  dotless,  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  three-nerved ; and  axillary 
pedicellate,  insignificant  flowers  which  are  usually  in  fas- 
cicles. This  family  is  nearly  related  to  Mda*tomact/B 
and  Myrtacctt  in  habit,  flowers,  and  opposite  leaves,  but 
differs  on  account  of  the  convolute  cotyledons,  by  which  it 
agrees  with  Combretacetr.  Granatetty  and  Calycanthacett. 
Examples,  Mem  eeylon,  Mou?  in  a. 

91.  Combretaceffy  R.  Brown. — Flowers  usually  her- 
maphrodite, rarely  polygamous  from  ubortion ; calyx 
adhering  to  the  ovarium  with  a four  to  five-lobed,  deci- 
duous limb ; petals  four  to  five,  inserted  nearly  at  the  top 
of  the  calycine  tube,  hut  wanting  altogether  in  the  tribe 
Terminaliett ; stamens  eight  to  ten,  inserted  in  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  exserted ; anthers  two-celled ; ovarium 
out-celled,  five  ■ovulate,  ovula  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  cell;  style  slender;  stigma  simple;  fruit  dru- 
paceous, baccate,  or  nuc  amentaceous,  one-cel  led,  inde- 
iiiscent,  one-seeded  hy  abortion,  and  often  furnished 
with  four  or  five  longitudinal  wings;  seed  pendulous, 
tilling  the  cavity  of  the  pericarp;  albumen  none;  em- 
firyo  straight,  having  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  hilum, 
iiml  the  cotyledons  usually  convolute.  Composed  oftro- 
pical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  entire 
leaves  without  stipulns,  and  axillary  and  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes  of  flowers.  This  order  is  nearly  related  to  Orui- 
grori're  and  AUin%ictt  in  the  structure  of  the  flower;  the 
apetalous  genera  agree  with  Eieafnea  and  Sanlalacetn 
in  many  important  particulars.  The  bark  of  Rucida  is 
used  for  tanning  in  Guiana.  The  juice  of  Trrminatia 
nernir  is  used  as  a varnish  by  the  Chinese  ; and  benzoin 
is  the  produce  of  Terminatia  benzoin,  and  the  kernels 


of  several  species  of  the  same  genus  are  eaten ; Com-  Botany. 
bretum  and  Quttqualis  contain  splendid  climbing  shrubs  v— v— — 
adorning  the  trees  with  garlands  of  crimson,  white,  and 
yellow  flowers.  This  family  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 

Tribe  1.  Terminalie tt.  Flowers  apetalous.  Examples, 

Rucida,  Terminalidy  Conocarput.  Tribe  2.  Combretea. 

Corolla  of  four  or  five  petals.  Examples,  Quisqualu, 
Comhretum. 

92.  Vochyura,  St  Hilaire. — Sepals  four  to  five,  con- 
nected at  their  bases,  unequal,  the  superior  one  drawn  out 
into  a spur,  with  an  imhricate  estivation;  petals  one  or 
five,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx;  stamens  one  or 
five,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  when  more  than 
one  all  are  sterile,  except  one  which  bears  u four-celled 
ovate  anther;  ovarium  free,  or  adhering  to  the  calyx, 
three-celled ; ovula  one,  two  or  more  in  each  cell,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  axis ; style  and  stigma  simple ; capsule 
trigonal,  three-celled,  three-valved  ; valves  dehiscing 
along  their  middle;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight, 
inverted;  cotyledons  large,  foliaceous,  plicate,  or  con- 
volute; radicle  short,  superior.  Composed  of  trees, 
natives  of  South  America,  with  opposite,  tetragonal 
branches;  opposite,  quite  entire  leaves,  which  are  fur- 
nished each  with  two  stipules  at  the  base ; racemes  usually 
terminal,  panicled,  or  thyrsoid.  pedicels  bracteate.  In 
the  cotyledons  and  inverted  seeds  this  oider  agrees  with 
CombrtlacMy  and  with  the  genus  Lopeziay  in  Ona- 
graritty  the  anther  being  solitary  by  abortion  ; in  the 
irregular  flowers,  trilocular  ovarium,  and  stipulate  leaves 
it  appears  to  Vie  connected  with  I'ioiariete.  Examples, 
Cadtslheney  Vochynidy  and  Erisma. 

93.  RhizophoretEy  R.  Brown. — Calyx  adhering  to  the 
ovarium;  limb  four  to  thirtcen-lobcd,  with  a valvate 
aestivation  ; petals  inserted  in  the  calyx,  four  to  thirteen 
in  number ; stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  usually 
equal  to  them  in  number,  rarely  double  or  triple  that 
number,  free;  anthers  erect,  inserted  by  their  bases; 
ovarium  adtiule  to  the  calyx,  two-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining two  or  more  pendulous  ovula ; fruit  indehisoent, 
one-cel  led,  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx  ; seed  pendulous ; albumen  none ; embryo  with  a 
long  radicle  and  flat  cotyledons.  Composed  of  tropical 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  simple,  entire,  or 
toothed  leaves,  interpetiolar  siipulas  and  axillary  pedun- 
cles. This  order  is  allied  to  a number  of  others  through 
the  various  genera  which  compose  it;  but  the  lengthened 
embryo  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  The  species  of 
Mangrove  are  remarkahle  in  tropical  countries  for  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  rivers.  The  seeds  ger- 
minate while  adhering  to  the  parent,  and  push  forth 
a long  fusiform  radicle  which  lengthens  till  it  reaches 
and  fixes  itself  in  the  mud,  and  forms  a new  individual. 

The  bark  is  astringent.  Examples,  Rhizophora,  Carallia. 

94.  Onagraritt , Jussieu. — Calyx  adnate  to  the  ova- 
rium ; limb  usually  four-lobed,  rarely  two-lobed,  with  a 
valvate  estivation;  petals  four,  inserted  in  the  top  of 
the  calycine  tube,  usually  regular,  with  a twisted  acti- 
vation, rarely  wanting;  stamens  usually  twice  as  many 
as  there  are  petals,  rarely  equal  that  number,  free;  an- 
thers two-celled  ; ovarium  many-celled, generally  crowned 
by  a cup- shaped  gland  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  capitate 
or  lobed  ; fruit  capsular,  baccate,  or  drupaceous,  two  or 
four-celled ; seeds  many  in  each  cell,  rarely  solitary, 
fixed  to  the  central  placenta ; albumen  wanting ; embryo 
straight,  with  a long  terete  radicle  and  short  cotyle- 
dons. Composed  ot  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  alter- 
nate or  opposite,  entire,  toothed  or  pinnatifid  leaves; 
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Botany.  and  axillary  flowers  which  are  disposed  in  spikes  or 
, racemes.  Distinguished  from  Lythrarietc  in  the  adnale 
calyx,  and  from  Ilalorgetc  ill  the  filiform  style,  the 
want  of  albumen,  and  erect  seeds.  Most  of  the  genera 
are  beautiful,  as  Fuchsia,  Epi  labium,  (Enothcra,  Co- 
drtia,  &c.  The  properties  of  the  order  are  little  known. 
It  is  divided  into  five  tribes,  which  are  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  many  separate  orders.  Tribe  1.  Afon- 
tinita.  Fruit  capsular;  seeds  imbricate,  winged. 
Woody  plants.  Example,  Montinla.  Tribe  2.  Fuchsieet . 
Fruit  baccate ; calycine  tube  drawn  out  beyond  the 
ovarium.  Woody  plants.  Example,  Fuchsia . Tribe 
3.  Onagretr.  Fruit  capsular ; seeds  not  winged;  caly- 
cine tube  as  in  the  last  tribe.  Herbs.  Examples,  Epiln- 
bium>  Gaura , (Enolhera,  Clarkia.  Tribe  4.  Jussieu*. 
Fruit  capsular ; calyx  not  drawn  out  beyond  the  ovarium, 
but  dividing  at  its  top.  Herbs.  Examples,  Jutrieua, 
Isnardia.  Tribe  b.  Circe* . Calyx  like  that  of  the  last 
tribe,  but  the  limb  is  deciduous  ; fruit  capsular ; stamens 
two,  one  of  which  is  usually  converted  into  a petal.  Ex- 
amples, Circeea,  Lopezia. 

9b.  Ilalorageee,  R.  Brown.  Calycine  tube  adhering 
its  whole  length  to  the  ovarium  ; limb  small,  four-parted, 
entire,  or  almost  none  ; petals  four,  minute,  inserted  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  rarely  wanting;  stamens 
inserted  with  the  petals,  four  or  fewer  by  abortion; 
ovarium  inferior,  of  one  or  more  cells;  style  none; 
stigmas  as  many  as  there  are  cells  in  the  ovarium,  ses- 
sile, papillous,  or  pencilformed  ; fruit  dry,  iudehiscent, 
membranous  or  bony,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells; 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous;  albumen  fleshy; 
embryo  straight ; radicle  terete,  elongated,  superior;  co- 
tyledons short,  minute.  Composed  of  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  usually  inhabiting  water  or  bogs,  with  alternate, 
opposite,  or  verticillnte  leaves;  flowers  minute,  axillary, 
sessile,  or  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  occ.isionully  uni- 
sexual. This  order  is  divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1. 
Cercodiarup.  Limb  of  calyx  four-parted ; stamens 
four  or  eight ; petals  four;  fruit  four-celled.  Examples, 
Scrpicula,  H alar  as  is,  Goniocarpm,  Cercodia,  Eraser- 
pinaca,  and  Myriophytlum.  Tribe  2.  Calliirichinea . 
Limb  of  calyx  not  conspicuous  ; petals  wanting ; sta- 
mens one  or  two;  fruit  four-celled,  four-seeded.  Ex- 
ample, Callitriche.  Tribe  3.  Hippuridetr,  Limb  of 
calyx  entire ; petals  wanting;  stamen  one;  fruit  nuca- 
mentaccous.  Example,  Hippurit. 

96.  Hydrocarydetr , Link.  Tube  of  calyx  adhering  to 
the  ovarium ; limb  four-parted ; petals  four,  rising 
from  the  throat  of  the  calyx;  stamens  four;  ovarium 
inferior,  two-celled ; ovuluin  solitary,  pendulous;  style 
filiform,  thickened  at  the  base;  stigma  capitate ; fruit 
hard,  indehisccnt,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the 
indurated  segments  of  the  calyx;  seed  large,  solitary; 
albumen  none  ; cotyledons  very  unequal.  Com  posed  of 
floating  herbs,  having  the  lower  leaves  opposite,  and  the 
upper  ones  alternate ; those  under  wuter  cut  into 
capillary  segments ; petioles  tumid  in  the  middle ; 
flowers  axillary.  Distinguished  from  O/iagrarUe  in 
habit,  and  solitary,  pendulous  ovulum,  but  by  some 
botanists  it  is  said  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  Haiorage*, 
from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  large  seeds,  un- 
equal cotyledons,  evident  calyx,  and  want  of  albumen. 
The  seeds  of  all  are  eatable.  Example,  Trapa , or  Water- 
Caltrops. 

97.  Lythrarie.tr.,  Jussieu. — Calyx  gamosepalou*,  with 
a tubular  orcampanulate  tube ; lobes  having  the  sinuses 
between  them  usually  lengthened  into  other  lobe*  or 
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teeth,  wmch  are  produced  on  the  outside;  aestivation 
vnlvate  or  open ; petals  variable  in  number,  inserted 
between  the  lobes  of  the  cnlvx,  deciduous,  rarely  want- 
ing; stamens  variable  in  number,  inserted  below  the 
petals ; anthers  oval,  two-celled,  in«r  i ted  by  their  backs; 
ovarium  free,  two  to  four-celled  ; style  filiform  ; stigma 
usually  capitate ; capsule  membranous,  covered  by  the 
calyx,  one-celled ; seeds  numerous,  small,  fixed  to  the 
central  placenta ; albumen  none ; embryo  straight ; radicle 
pointing  to  the  hilum ; cotyledons  flat  umt  foliaceous. 
Composed  of  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  generally  tetrago- 
nal branches,  and  usually  opposite,  entire,  feather-nerved 
leaves,  without  stipulas  or  glands ; flowers  axillary  or 
disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  free  ribbed  calyx  is  sufficient  to  separate  this  order 
from  Onagraria ? and  Melastomaceae,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  and  also  from  the  latter  by  the  position  of  the 
veins  of  the  leaves.  Astringency  is  the  principal  pro- 
perty of  the  order.  The  Lainonia  inermis  is  the  plant 
from  which  the  Henna  of  Egypt  is  obtained.  The 
bruised  leaves  of  Anim  tnia  tciicaloria  are  used  in  India 
to  raise  blisters  in  rheumatisms.  Physocatymma  is  the 
rose-wood  of  commerce.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes.  Tribe  l.  Salicariete.  Calycine  lobes  separate, 
or  somewhat  valvnte  in  aestivation ; petals  numerous  ; 
sinuses  of  calyx  drawn  out  into  either  teeth  or  lobes; 
seeds  wingless.  Examples,  Peplis,  Ammania,  1,y  thrum , 
Cttphra,  Hrrimia , Lawsoniu , and  Grislna.  Tribe  2.  La- 
gentramiea.  Calycine  lobes,  valvale  in  (estivation ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx;  sta- 
mens twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  the  petals ; seeds 
winged.  Example,  Lagersiratmia. 

93.  Mdattomacetr , D.  Don.— Calyx  four,  five,  or  six- 
lubed,  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  angles  of  the  ova- 
rium, but  separate  from  its  surface  between  the  angles, 
and  thus  forming  a number  of  cavities  into  which  the 
anther*  are  curved  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower; 
petals  four,  five,  or  six,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  calycine 
segments,  or  from  the  disk  that  lines  the  tube,  with  a 
twisted  estivation  ; stamen*  usually  twice  us  many  as 
there  are  petals,  but  sometimes  of  an  equal  number;  in 
the  first  those  that  are  opposite  to  the  calycine  lobes  arc 
•lone  fertile  ; anthers  long,  two-celled,  usually  bursting 
by  two  pores  at  their  apices,  seldom  longitudinally ; ova- 
rium with  severul  cells  and  indefinite  ovula;  style  one; 
stigma  simple,  capitate  or  minute  ; a cup  or  urceolus 
often  present  on  the  top  of  the  ovarium,  and  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  style  ; pericarp  dry  and  distinct  from  the 
calyx,  or  succulent  and  combined  with  it ; placenta* 
attached  to  the  central  column,  tending  to  the  middle  of 
the  valves;  seeds  numerous;  albumen  none;  embryo 
straight  or  curved.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  opposite,  undivided,  usually  entire  leaves, 
without  dot*,  but  having  several  ribs ; flowers  terminal, 
usually  thyreoid.  Long-beaked  anthers, opposite  leaves, 
having  several  great  vein*  or  ribs  running  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  order  from  all 
others.  Astringency  is  the  only  property  of  the  family. 
This  order  is  divided  into  suborders  and  tribes,  via.  Sub- 
order 1.  Melastomc/t.  Anthers  opening  by  one  or  two 
pores  at  their  apices.  Tribe  1.  Lavoisiere*,  Ovarium  free, 
bald ; capsule  dry  ; seed*  with  a lateral,  linear  hilum. 
Examples,  Mariana,  Axin*a*  Tribe  2.  Rhetietr.  An- 
ther* opening  by  one  pore ; ovarium  free,  bold  ; capsule 
dry;  seeds  cochleatc,  with  an  orbicular,  basilar  hilum. 
Example*,  Rheria , MicroUcia.  Tribe  3.  Oshecki*.  An- 
thers opening  by  one  pore ; ovarium  free  or  adnale, 
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Botany,  crowned  by  bristles  or  scales;  seeds  like  those  of  the 
preceding  tribe.  Examples,  (hbfckia,  Mtlaetoma, 
Pleroma,  Ac  ini  is.  Tribe  4.  Miconiete.  Anthers  open* 
iug  by  one  or  two  pores ; ovarium  adnate  to  the  calyx  ; 
fruit  baccate ; seeds  not  cochleate.  Examples,  Miconia , 
SontrUa%  Tococay  Cotioslegia,  Blake  a.  Suborder  2. 
Charianlhetv  Anthers  two-celled,  bursting  by  two 
longitudinal  chinks;  fruit  fleshy  ; seeds cuneate, angular. 
Examples,  Cha>  ianthus  and  Atlronia. 

99.  Alan  git  <ry  De  Candolle. — Calyx  with  an  egg- 
shapes!  tube,  which  is  rather  constricted  at  the  apex,  and 
a campanulate  five  to  ten-toothed  limb;  petals  five  to 
ten,  linear,  reflexed  ; stamens  exserted,  numerous,  tree, 
villous  at  their  bases ; anthers  adnate,  linear,  two-celled, 
bursting  inwardly  by  longitudinal  double  chinks,  often 
barren;  disk  fleshy  at  the  base  of  the  calycine  limb; 
drupe  oval,  fleshy*  and  ribbed  a little,  rather  tomentose, 
containing  a valveless,  one-celled,  one-seeded  nut,  having 
a hole  at  the  top;  albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight ; radicle 
ascending;  cotyledons  foliaceous.  Composed  of  Indian 
trees,  with  usually  spinesceut  branches,  and  alternate, 
entire  leaves,  without  stipulas  or  dots;  flowers  few,  ses- 
sile, in  axillary  fascicles ; fruit  eatable.  Number  of  petals, 
adnate  anthers,  albuminous  seeds,  separate  this  order 
from  its  allies.  Example,  Alanpum. 

100.  Philadelphet r,  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  a turbinate 
tube,  which  is  adnate  to  the  ovarium,  and  a four  to  ten- 
parted  limb;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  with  a cn  n volute  I y imbricate  aestivation  ; stamens 
twenty  to  forty,  inserted  in  thethrout  of  the  calyx  in  one 
or  two  series;  styles  almost  distinct,  or  more  or  less 
combined  ; stigmas  many  ; capsule  half  adhering  to  the 
calyx,  ten-celled,  mnny-seeded;  seeds  small,  subulate, 
smooth,  heaped  together  at  the  angles  of  the  cells  on 
the  angular  placenta,  each  covered  by  q loose  membra- 
nous aril;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  inverted.  Com- 
posed of  ornamental  hardy  shrubs,  with  opposite,  doth  ss, 
toothed,  or  almost  entire  exstipulate  leases,  opposite, 
axillary,  and  terminal,  cymose,  or  panided  peduncles, 
bearing  white,  sweet,  but  heavy  scented  flowers.  The 
arillate,  toothed,  ulbumiuous  seeds,  und  toothed,  duties* 
leaves  are  sufficient  to  separate  this  order  from  Myrtacet r. 
Examples,  Philadelphia , the  Syringaor  Mock  Orange, 
Decumaria,  and  Deutzia. 

101.  Myrlactfe,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  four,  five,  six,  or 
eight-cleft,  the  limb  sometimes  cohering  in  two  portions, 
sometimes  in  one,  and  then  falling  off  like  a cap  or  lid  ; 
petals  perigynous,  as  many  as  there  are  segments  to  the 
calyx,  sometimes  slightly  united  at  their  very  bases,  rarely 
wanting,  with  an  imbricate  activation;  stamens  inserted 
with  the  petaU,  usually  indefinite,  distinct,  monad?  1- 
phous  or  variously  polyadelphous,  curved  inwurds  in 
{estivation;  anthers  ovate,  l wo-cel led.  bursting  length- 
wise; ovarium  cohering  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
formed  of  two,  four,  five,  or  six  carpels,  the  dissepiments 
rarely  imperfect,  and  hence  one  to  six-celled  ; style  and 
stigma  simple ; placentas  in  the  axis;  fruit  dry  or  fleshy, 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  two  to  six,  or  more  celled,  or  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  dissepiments  only  one-celled ; 
seeds  usually  indefinite,  rarely  solitary  or  few  ; albumen 
none;  embryo  straight  or  curved;  radicle  next  the 
hilum  ; cotyledons  distinct  or  consolidated  into  one  mass 
with  the  radicle.  Composed  of  trees  nnd  shrubs,  with 
usually  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  entire,  rarely  serrated 
leaves,  which  are  usually  full  of  transparent  dots. 
Dotted  leaves  with  marginal  ribs,  an  inferior  ovarium, 
aud  single  style,  are  the  great  features  of  this  order. 


The  dots  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  indicate  the  pre-  Botany, 
sence  of  a volatile  oil,  which  is  aromatic  and  pungent, 
and  gives  to  the  plants  the  fragrance  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  of  all  ages.  The  Allspice, 
the  Clove,  the  Guava,  and  the  Myrtle  are  of  thia 
order.  The  leaves  of  some  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
tea.  Melaleuca  Cajepvti , from  which  tl»e  celebrated  oil 
of  that  name  is  obtained,  is  also  of  this  order.  The 
order  is  divided  into  four  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Chanutlau- 
cita.  Ovarium  one-celled ; leaves  opposite,  dotted. 
Examples,  Chamtrlaucium  and  Calytrix.  Tribe  2. 
Lcptospermea.  Capsule  m any-celled ; leaves  opposite 
or  alternate,  usually  dotted.  Examples,  L<  ptatpermumy 
Eucafyjitvs.  Tribe  3.  Myrletr.  Fruit  baccate ; stamens 
free;  leaves  opposite,  always  dotted.  Examples,  Myrtusy 
Piamentay  and  Eugenia.  Tribe  4.  Marringtontcr.  Fruit 
fleshy,  one-celled;  stamens  monadelphous;  leaves  op- 
posite or  verticillate,  without  dots.  Examples,  llarring- 
tonia  and  Gutiatia. 

102.  Lcrythidetr,  Richard.  Calyx  two  to  six-leaved,  or 
urcenlate,  with  n divided  limb;  {estivation  valvate  or 
imbricate;  corolla  of  six  unequal  petals,  which  cohere 
at  their  bases ; {estivation  imbricate  ; stamens  indefinite, 
epigynous,  combined  into  a petaloid,  cucullate,  unilateral 
body  ; ovarium  two  to  six-celled,  either  opening  by  a lid 
or  remaining  closed ; seeds  numerous,  covered  by  a 
(hick  integument;  albumen  none;  embryo  large,  undi- 
vided, or  with  two  large,  flat,  fleshy,  or  leafy  cotyledons, 
which  are  sometimes  folded  upon  the  radicle  which  is  next 
the  hilum.  This  order  consists  of  large  trees,  with  en- 
tire or  toothed  leaves,  destitute  of  pellucid  dots,  but  with 
minute,  deciduous  stipulas.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  or 
lateral,  solitary  or  racemose.  This  differs  from  Myrta - 
cv<r  iu  the  alternate,  dot  less  leaves  and  irregular  flowers. 

The  order  contains  the  Couroupita  Guianentis,  called  in 
Guiana  Abricol  mu  cage,  whose  fruit  is  vinous  and 
pleasant.  The  fleshy  seeds  of  most  of  the  species  of 
Lee y tint  are  edible,  and  the  hark  of  L.  oil  arm  is  readily 
separated  by  beating  into  a number  of  distinct  layers  *> 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  thin  satiuy  paper,  which 
the  Indians  cut  into  pieces  us  wrappers  for  their  cigurs. 

1 ’oilcan  says  he  has  counted  cue  hundred  aud  ten  of  these 
layers.  The  well-known  Brazil  nuts  of  the  shop*  are  tike 
produce  of  llrrlholetia  arcefuR,  a tree  of  this  order. 

103.  Cucurbilaccas,  Jussieu. — Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  unisexual,  axillary ; calyx  gumoscpalous,  five- 
toot  lied  ; corolla  usually  five-parted,  seldom  of  five 
petals,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  torus,  reticuiateiy 
veined,  sometimes  fringed;  stamens  five,  distinct  or 
combined  into  one  or  three  parcels  ; anthers  two-celled, 
very  long,  sinuous,  rarely  short  and  ovate  ; style  crowned 
by  three  or  five  two-lohed  stigmas,  which  ure  thick  ond 
velvety,  but  rarely  friuged ; ovarium  inferior,  one- 
Celled  ; fruit  fleshy,  crowned  by  a scar,  formed  from  the 
falling  of  the  calycine  limb,  one-celled,  with  three  pa- 
rietal placentas,  which  are  indicated  on  the  outside  by 
nerves;  umbilical  funicles  tumid;  seeds  usually  obovate, 
flat,  enveloped  in  dry  or  succulent  arils,  fixed  to  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  fruit ; hilum  oblique  at  the  top  of  tlie  seed  ; 
embryo  straight,  flat;  albumen  none;  radicle  basilar, 
directed  towards  the  hilum.  Composed  of  tendrilled, 
climbing  or  trailing,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
fibrous  or  tuberous  roots,  palmate  or  lobed,  scabrous 
leaves,  and  solitary,  lateral,  simple,  or  divided  tendrils; 
flowers  solitary,  panicled  or  in  fascicles ; branches 
rising  between  the  leaves  and  tendrils.  Distinguished 
from  Pani/torea,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  by  the 
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Botany,  monopetalous  corolla,  sinuous  anthers,  unisexual  flowers, 
and  want  of  albumen.  The  Gourd,  Pumpkin,  Melon, 
and  Cucumber  belong  to  this  order,  also  the  bitter  pur- 
gatives Colocynth,  the  Momordica,  Eiatermm,  or  Squirt* 
ing  Cucumber,  and  Bryonia.  The  seeds  of  Am/vlo- 
ticyot  are  eatable.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 
Tribe  1.  N hand i robe#.  Tendrils  axillary,  in  the  place 
of  peduncles;  flowers  dioecious.  Exumples,  FeuiUca , 
Zanonia,  Tribe  2 . Cucurbitn r.  Tendrils  lateral,  sli- 
pular ; flowers  hermnphrodite,  monoecious,  ordioecious. 
Examples,  Lag?  nan  a , Cucumtts,  Bmincfua,  Bryonia , 
Sicyot , Elatrrium,  Momordica,  Sechium, , Trichosanthrs, 
Cucvrbita , Anguria,  Gronovia , &c. 

104.  Papayacea ■,  Marliua. — Flowers  unisexual ; 
calyx  minute,  five-toothed ; corolla  monopetalous,  in 
the  male  tubular,  with  five  lobes  and  ten  stamens,  all 
rising  from  the  same  line,  those  opposite  the  lobes  are 
sessile,  and  the  others  on  short  filaments;  anthers  ad- 
natc,  two-celled ; corolla  in  the  female  divided  almost 
to  the  base  into  five  segments  ; ovarium  superior,  one* 
celled,  with  five  parietal,  potyspermoua  placentas ; stigma 
sessile,  five-lobed,  torn;  fruit  fleshy  and  succulent,  in* 
dehiscent,  one-celled,  many-seeded  ; seeds  enveloped  in 
a loose,  mucous  coat, with  a brittle,  pilled  tesla;  embryo 
with  flat  cotyledons  and  a terete  radicle,  which  is  turned 
to  the  hi] urn ; albumen  fleshy.  Composed  of  trees 
without  branches,  abounding  in  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
bearing  alternate,  palmutely  lobed,  pcliolate  leaves. 
Nearly  allied  to  Pamflortte  and  Cucurbilacea  from  the 
structure  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  Papaw  is  eaten 
raw,  and  cooked  in  the  manner  of  turnips.  The  trees 
have  the  singular  property  of  rendering  the  toughest 
animal  substances  tender,  by  causing  a separation  of 
the  muscular  fibre  ; and  its  very  vapour  even  does  this. 
Example,  Carica  Papaya. 

105.  Bdviriacea,  11.  Brown. — Calyx  mouosepalous, 
persistent,  with  a divided  limb  ; corolla  monopetalous, 
plaited,  deciduous,  inserted  in  the  summit  of  the 
calycine  tube ; stamens  ten  or  indefinite,  with  an  outer 
row  of  abortive  ones,  which  are  converted  into  a jagged, 
monopetalous,  inner  corolla,  distinct  or  polyadelphous; 
anthers  tno-ceiled;  ovarium  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  ouc-celled,  containing  an  indefinite  number  of 
uvula;  style  short,  crowned  by  a lobed  or  angular 
stigma;  frjiit  a one-celled  berry,  crowned  by  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ; seeds  numerous,  attached  to  pa- 
rietal  placentas.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  alternate, 
simple  leaves  without  stipulas,  ami  axillary,  solitary, 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  Allied  to  Cucurbitacete  and 
Pau\flor?t r.  Examples,  Belcitia  or  NapoleoneOy  and 
Atieranthu*. 

106.  Pauifiorerty  Jussieu. — Sepals  five  or  ten,  com- 
bined at  their  bases  into  a short  or  elongated  tube,  but 
free  at  their  apices,  and  disposed  in  a single  or  double 
series ; outer  ones  large  and  foliaoenus,  inner  ones,  when 
present,  more  petaloid,  and  which  are  probably  petals  ; 
the  sides  of  the  throat  are  lined  with  filamentous, 
annular,  or  membranous,  coloured  processes,  which  are 
disposed  in  one  or  more  series,  having  the  bottom 
generally  closed  by  a lid-formed  appendage;  petals  five 
or  wanting ; stamens  five,  except  in  Smealhmannia,  in 
which  they  are  indefinite;  filaments  usually  combined 
Into  a long  tube,  which  sheaths  the  stipe  of  the  ovarium ; 
anthers  fixed  by  their  backs,  peltate,  two-celled  ; ovarium 
ovate,  free,  seated  on  an  elongated  stipe ; styles  three, 
rising  from  the  same  point,  each  crowned  by  a somewhat 
two-lobed  stigma;  fruit  superior,  stalked,  one-celled. 


three-vulved,  with  three  intervnlvular,  parietal,  poly  Butauy. 
sperm ous  placentas,  dry  and  dehiscent,  or  fleshy  and  in-  s— 
dehiscent ; seeds  numerous,  compressed,  scrobiculate, 
usually  enveloped  in  pulpy  arils ; embryo  straight ; ra- 
dicle turned  to  the  hilum  ; cotyledons  flat,  foliaceous ; 
albumen  fleshy  and  thin.  Composed  of  usually  climb- 
ing shrubs  or  herbs;  leaves  various  in  form,  alternate, 
stipulate,  generally  bearing  glands  on  tile  limbs  or 
petioles;  peduncles  axillary, one-flowered, rarely  branched 
and  many-flowered,  sometimes  changed  into  tendrils ; in 
the  upright  species  all  the  peduncles  are  Auriferous  ; invo- 
lucrum,  when  present,  of  three  leaves,  always  at  the 
articulation  of  the  peduncle.  The  beauty  of  the  various 
species  of  l’assion  Flower  is  well  known.  The  fruit 
of  some  species  is  eatable.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Paropsiet r.  Petals  five  ; ovarium 
sessile ; upright  shrubs  without  tendrils.  Examples, 
Smeathmannia,  Paroptia.  Tribe  2.  Pasti/torere-verte. 

Calyx  deeply  five-parted  ; petals  five  or  wanting ; sta- 
mens five;  ovarium  stalked  ; generally  climbing  plants, 
having  the  peduncles  often  changed  into  teurfril*.  Ex- 
amples, Patiifloray  Dilemma,  Tactonia,  Montana, 
Modecra. 

107.  Malesherbiacftt-y  D.  Don. — Calyx  tubular,  mem- 
branous, inflated,  five-lobed,  with  an  imbricate  activa- 
tion ; petals  five,  persistent,  rising  from  the  outside 
of  a membranous  crown,  with  a convolute  aestivation; 
stamens  five  to  ten,  perigyiious,  filiform,  distinct,  or  con- 
nected with  the  stipe  of  the  ovarium  ; anthers  two- 
celled,  versatile ; ovarium  sii|>erior,  stipitate,  one-celled, 
having  the  uvula  rising  by  funicles  from  three  parietal 
placentas  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; styles  three,  filiform, 
rising  at  distinct  points  from  the  apex  of  the  ovarium ; 
stigmas  davate  ; fruit  a one-celled,  three-valved,  mem- 
branous, many-seeded  capsule ; testa  crustaceous,  brittle, 
furnished  with  a fleshy  crest  and  no  urillus ; albumen 
fleshy  ; embryo  terete;  radicle  next  the  hilum.  Com- 
posed of  erecl  herbs  or  half-shrubby  plants,  clothed  with 
glandular  pubescence ; leaves  alien  talc,  simple,  or  lobed, 
without  stipulas ; flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary, 
yellow,  or  blue.  This  differs  from  Pastijlorerr  iii  the 
insertion  of  the  style*,  versatile  anthers,  short  placentas, 
terete  embryo,  want  of  arillus  and  stipulas,  and  in  habit. 

It  agrees  with  Turneriaeett  in  habit,  but  differs  in  many 
points  of  structure.  Example,  Maletherbia. 

1(>8.  Loasrte,  Jussieu. — Tube  of  calyx  adhering  to  the 
ovarium,  or  girding  it  closely ; limb  five-parted,  rarely 
four-purled,  persistent;  petals  five,  rarely  four,  often 
ten,  rarely  eight,  when  the  latter  number,  they  arc  dis- 
posed in  two  series,  those  of  the  inner  series  usually 
much  smaller,  scale-formed,  and  truncate  at  their  apices, 
and  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; stamens  in- 
definite, rising  within  the  petals,  distinct,  or  joined  into 
several  parcels  at  their  bases,  in  front  of  the  petals,  within 
the  cavities  of  which  they  lie  in  {estivation ; filaments 
subulate,  frequently  destitute  of  anthers;  ovarium  ad- 
nate  with  the  calyx,  or  enclosed  in  it,  one-celled,  with 
several  parietal  placentas,  or  a central  lobed  one ; style 
one,  composed  of  three,  five,  or  seven  joined  ones, 
crowned  by  as  many  stigmas  or  lobes ; fruit  a dry  or 
succulent  capsule,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
three,  four,  or  seven-valved,  with  an  equal  numl>er  of 
placentas  originating  at  the  margins  of  the  valves, 
which  are  often  drawn  out  so  far  as  to  form  dissepi- 
ments; seeds  numerous,  with  arils;  albumen  fleshy; 
radicle  pointing  to  the  hihim ; cotyledons  small,  flat. 
Composed  of  pilose  or  bristly,  usually  stinging  herbs  ; 
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Botany,  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipulas,  usually 
variously  divided,  but  sometimes  simple;  peduncles 
axillary,  one-flowered ; flowers  elegant  This  order 
agrees  with  Cucurbitace*  in  the  inferior,  unilocular  fruit 
and  parietal  placentas.  It  has  the  rigid  slinging  hairs 
of  U rtireer.  Examples,  Bartonia , Loasa , Menlxeiia , 
Bltimcnbachia. 

1U9.  Tumrriactee,  Kunth. — Calyx  free,  five-cleft,  de- 
ciduous, usually  coloured,  with  an  imbricate  estivation  ; 
petals  five,  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cal y cine 
tube,  narrow  at  their  bases,  with  a twisted  sesti ration ; 
stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  calyx  below  the  petals, 
free  ; anthers  oblong,  erect,  two-celled  ; ovarium  free, 
one-cel  led,  containing  numerous  ascending  ovula,  which 
are  fixed  to  three  linear  parietal  placentas  ; styles  three 
or  six,  usually  more  or  less  bifid,  sud  cleft  into  many 
Stigmas  at  apex;  capsule  three-valved,  dehiscing  from 
the  apex  os  far  as  the  middle  ; seeds  subcyliudrical, 
curved,  crustaeoous,  reticulated,  furnished  each  with  a 
thin  membranous  arillus  on  one  side,  having  the  hilum  at 
the  base ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  a little  incurved, 
spatulate;  radicle  turned  towards  the  hilum  ; cotyledons 
plano-convex.  Composed  of  herbs  and  uudershrubs, 
beset  with  simple  hairs  or  down;  leaves  alternate  or 
scattered,  simple,  toothed,  rarely  pinnaiifid,  without  sti- 
pulas, having  occasionally  two  glands  at  the  apices  of  the 
petioles;  flowers  axillary,  sessile  or  stalked  ; peduncles 
one  or  many-flowered,  articulated  in  the  middle,  or  fur- 
nished with  two  small  bracteoles,  distinct,  or  connected 
with  the  petioles;  corollas  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue.  The 
superior  one-celled  fruit,  parietal  placentas,  and  definite 
stamens  distinguish  il  from  Loatea.  The  presence  of 
glands  on  the  petioles,  and  many  other  characters,  con- 
firm its  affinity  with  Paaiflorcec . Examples,  Turncra , 
Btriqtuia. 

110.  Fouqxiieractte , De  Candolle.— Sepals  five,  per- 
sistent, with  an  imbricate  (estivation  ; corolla  fivedobed, 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  or  in  the  torus; 
stamens  ten  to  twelve,  exserted,  inserted  with  the 
corolla ; anthers  two-celled ; ovarium  free,  sessile ; 
style  filiform,  trifid  at  apex ; capsule  trigonal,  three- 
valvcd,  threc-cellcd  from  the  intervalvular  dissepiments 
going  to  the  centre  of  the  fruit ; seeds  compressed, 
winged,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  few  coming  to 
maturity  ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight,  with  flut 
cotyledons.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Mexico  ; leaves,  when  young,  in  fascicles,  in  the  axils 
of  spines  or  cushions,  quite  entire  and  rather  fleshy ; 
flowers  scarlet,  disposed  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes. 
Separated  from  Portutacra;  on  account  of  the  mono- 
pet jlo  us  corolla  and  the  three  loculicidal  cells  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  by  the  straight  embryo,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  albumen.  It  approaches  Tvrneriamv  and 
hoover  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  the  monopetal ous 
Cratrulaeciz  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  Examples, 
Fouquiera  and  Bronnia. 

111.  Portidaceir,  Jussieu. — Calyx  free  or  adnate  to 
the  ovarium  at  the  very  base,  generally  of  two  sepals, 
rarely  of  three  or  five,  always  cohering  at  their  bases  ; 
petals  usually  five,  seldom  three,  four,  or  six,  rarely 
wanting,  distinct,  or  combined  into  a short  tube  at  their 
bases;  stamens  variable  in  number,  distinct  or  adnate 
to  the  bases  of  the  petals,  inserted  irregularly  along  with 
the  petals  into  the  base  of  the  calyx ; anthers  two-celled, 
versatile;  style  filiform,  cleft  into  numerous  stigmas  at 
the  apex,  or  it  is  wanting  or  ncurly  so,  in  this  case  the 
stigmas  rise  from  the  top  of  the  ovarium  ; capsule  one- 


celled,  opening  cither  transversely  or  by  three  valves, 
but  it  is  occasionally  one-seeded  and  indehiscent ; seeds 
numerous  when  the  fruit  is  dehiscent,  attached  to  the 
central  placenta;  albumen  farinaceous;  embryo  curved 
round  the  circumference  of  the  albumen,  with  a long 
radicle  and  oblong  cotyledons.  Composed  of  fleshy 
shrubs  and  herbs,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  en- 
tire, succulent  leaves,  either  without  stipulas  or  fur- 
nished with  membranous  ones  at  the  bases  of  the  petioles 
on  both  sides ; flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  generally 
expanding  in  the  full  sun,  and  of  short  duration.  So 
nearly  allied  to  Caryophytleer,  from  which  it  is  alone 
distinguished  by  the  perigynoua  insertion  of  the  sta- 
mens and  their  being  opposite  the  petals.  The  genera 
with  one-Mtcded  capsules,  and  those  with  membranous 
stipulas,  agree  with  Paronychiett,  and  the  apetalous 
genera  with  the  Ficoidctr.  Insipidity  and  want  of  smell 
is  the  principal  quality  of  this  order.  The  common 
Purslane  and  Claytonia  perfoliata  are  good  substitutes 
for  spinach.  Examples,  Portulaca , Tatinum , Calan- 
drinia , Port  ulacaxtrum,  Claytonia , Montia,  Ana- 
campuroi. 

112.  Paronychieetj  St.  Hilaire.  Sepals  usually  five, 
seldom  three  or  four,  distinct  or  joined  to  their  middle, 
sometimes  almost  to  their  apices;  petals  small,  scale- 
formed,  inserted  between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  but 
occasionally  wanting,  or  converted  into  stamina;  sta- 
mens perigyuous,  distinct,  opposite  the  sepals,  if  equal 
to  them  in  number,  but  they  are  often  fewer  by  abortion  ; 
ovarium  free ; styles  two  or  three,  distinct  or  partially 
joined ; fruit  small,  dry,  usually  membranous,  opeuing 
by  three  valves,  or  valveless  and  indehiscent ; seeds 
when  numerous  fixed  to  the  central  placenta,  but  when 
solitary  and  pendulous  rising  upon  a funide  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cell;  albumen  farinaceous ; embryo  cylin- 
drical, more  or  less  curved,  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
albumen ; radicle  pointing  to  the  hilum ; cotyledons 
small.  Composed  of  herbs  or  half  shrubby  plants,  with 
opposite  or  alternate  and  often  fascicled,  sessile,  entire 
leaves,  and  scarious  stipulas.  Flowers  insignificant, 
sessile,  axillary,  or  variously  disposed  into  terminal 
cymes;  b rue  teas  scarious  like  the  stipulas.  The  scarious 
stipulas  and  bracteas  of  this  order  will  distinguish  it 
from  all  others.  The  position  of  the  stamens  in 
front  of  the  sepals  instead  of  the  petals  distinguishes  it 
from  Portulacea.  The  concrete  carpelht  in  Cross  v faced* 
will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  that  order.  The 
order  is  divided  into  four  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Telephiree. 
Calyx  five-parted ; petals  and  stamens  five,  inserted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; styles  three ; leaves  alternate. 
Examptes,  Trlrphium,  Corrigiola.  Tribe  2.  lllectbrta r. 
Calyx  five-parted  ; petals  five  or  wanting ; stamens  two 
or  three,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; capsule 
indehiscent,  one -seeded;  leaves  opposite.  Examples, 
Herniaria , lllecebrum , Paronichia,  Tribe  3.  Po- 
lycarjyear.  Calyx  five-parted  ; petals  five  or  wanting; 
stamens  one  to  five,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; 
capsule  many-seeded  ; leaves  opposite.  Examples,  Po- 
lycarpaa , Ortegia,  Potycarpon.  Tribe  4.  Pollichiem . 
Calyx  five-toothed  ; stamens  one  or  two,  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx ; petals  none ; fruit  indehiscent,  one- 
seeded  ; leaves  opposite  or  subverticillate.  Example, 
Pollichia* 

113.  ScUranthace/ty  Link.  Calyx  four  or  five- 
parted  ; stamens  one  to  ten,  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  the 
tube;  ovarium  one-seeded;  styles  two  or  only  one, 
emarginate ; fruit  a membranous  utricle,  inclosed  within 
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Botany,  the  hardened  calyx;  seed  hanging  from  the  top  of  a 
funicle  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; embryo 
cylindrical,  curved  round  the  furinaceous  albumen. 
Composed  of  small  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  destitute 
stipulas,  which  distinguish  this  family  from  Paronyehictt. 
The  order  is  divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Scle- 
ranthetx.  Calyx  four  to  five-toothed;  petals  none; 
stamens  one  to  ten ; styles  two  or  one ; fruit  one- 
aeeded.  Examples,  Scleranlhus,  Mniarum.  Tribe  2. 
Queriacetc.  Calyx  five-parted  ; petals  none  ; stamens 
ten,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  carpels  three- 
valved,  one-seeded.  Example,  Queria.  Tribe  3.  Mi- 
nuartir  ff.  Calyx  five-parted ; petals  wanting  or  very 
minute  ; stamens  three  to  ten,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx;  styles  three;  capsule  three-valvod,  rnany- 
Reeded  ; seeds  fixed  to  the  central  placenta.  Examples, 
Minuartia,  Ltrjbngia. 

114.  Crassulaeete,  De  Candolle.  Sepals  three  to 
twenty,  joined  together  more  or  less  at  their  bases ; petals 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number,  either  distinct  or  united 
into  a gamopetalous  corolla;  stamens  distinct,  inserted 
with  the  petals  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  when  equal 
in  number  to  them  they  are  alternate  with  them ; or  when 
twice  that  number,  those  opposite  the  petals  are  shortest ; 
anthers  two-celled ; nectariferous  scales  several,  one  at 
the  base  of  each  ovarium,  but  they  are  sometimes  obso- 
lete; ovaria  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  opposite 
them,  and  usually  distinct,  all  one-celled,  and  tapering 
each  into  a stigma,  dehiscing  when  ripe  by  a longitudinal 
fissure,  except  in  the  Diamorpha>  which  opens  on  the 
back  ; seeds  in  two  rows,  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
sutures,  variable  in  number;  albumen  fleshy  and 
sparing ; embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen ; 
radicle  directed  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  fleshy,  suc- 
culent herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipulas ; flowers  usually  disposed  in 
cymes,  seldom  rising  from  the  forks,  often  arranged  on 
one  side  of  the  branches  of  the  cymes.  The  nectari- 
ferous scales  in  this  order  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  its  allies,  Sasifragacett  and  Paronychietr. 
The  properties  are  refrigerant  and  abstergent,  mixed 
with  acidity.  Malic  acid  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Houseleek. 
In  Madeira  the  fishermen  rub  their  nets  with  the  fresh 
leaves  of  Scmpervicum  glutinosumy  supposing  that  it 
renders  them  more  durable.  This  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Crassulaet*  Ugitimtr.  Carpelsdis- 
tinct,  opening  in  front  by  a longitudinal  fissure.  Exam- 
ples, T Ultra,  Bulliardia , Srplat,  Crassuta,  Roclu- a,  Ka- 
losanlhet , Kalanchoe , Cotyledon,  Echcteria,  Sedvmt  Sem- 
penivum , Umbilicus , RryopkyUum.  Tribe  2.  Crauula- 
ettr  anomaltr.  Carpels  united  at  their  bases  into  a many- 
celled  capsule.  Examples,  Penthorum,  Diamorpha. 

115.  Ficoidecc,  Jussieu.  Sepals  generally  five,  but 
varying  from  four  to  eight,  more  or  less  connected  at 
their  bases,  either  cohering  with  the  ovarium,  or  almost 
free  from  it,  equal  or  unequal,  with  a valvate  estivation ; 
petals  indefinite,  narrow,  combined  a little  way  at  their 
bases,  seldom  wanting;  stamens  indefinite,  distiuct, 
rising  from  the  calyx ; anthers  two-celled,  oblong,  in- 
cumbent ; ovarium  superior  or  inferior,  many-celled, 
crowned  by  many  distinct  stigmas;  capsule  naked  or 
girded  by  the  fleshy  calyx,  generally  many-celled,  but 
often  as  few  as  five-celled,  dehiscing  in  a stellate  man- 
ner at  the  apex ; seed  definite  or  indefinite,  fixed  to  the 
inner  angles  of  the  cells  ; albumen  farinaceous;  embryo 
curved,  placed  outside  the  albumen.  Composed  of 


shrubs  or  herbs  variable  in  habit,  with  fleshy,  succulent,  Botany, 
opposite,  simple  leaves,  and  usually  terminal,  gaudy  "*-■ 
flowers  of  various  hues.  The  curved  embryo,  mealy 
albumen,  perigynous  stamens,  and  succulent,  fleshy 
leaves,  distinguish  this  order  from  its  allies.  The 
greater  number  of  the  plants  arc  inhabitants  of  the 
hottest  sandy  plains  of  South  Africa.  The  succulent 
leaves  of  some  kinds  are  eaten,  such  as  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  the  Tdragonia  expansa , Scan vium  portula- 
caslrum , and  others.  Others  yield  an  abundance  of 
soda.  Examples,  Mcscml/ryanthemum , Telragonia., 

Aizoon , Minus. 

116.  Nitrariacea,  Liiulley.  Calyx  inferior,  five-toothed, 
fleshy,  persistent ; petals  five,  rising  from  the  calyx,  in- 
flexed,  with  a valvular  aestivation  ; stamens  fifteen,  pe- 
rigy  nous ; anthers  innate,  bursting  by  two  oblique  fur- 
rows; ovarium  superior,  of  three  or  more  cell*,  tapering 
into  a continuous  style,  which  is  terminated  by  as  many 
lines  as  there  are  cells ; ovula  hanging  by  long  funicles ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  opening  by  three  or  six  valves;  seeds 
solitary;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight;  radicle 
next  the  hilum.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  deciduous, 
succulent,  alternate  leaves ; they  are  also  in  fascicles. 

Flowers  solitary  or  disposed  in  cymes.  The  different 
embryo  and  peculiar  (estivation  of  the  petals  readily  distin- 
guish this  family  from  Ficoidetr.  Example,  Nilraria. 

117.  Neuradiacrir , Arnott.  Calyx  five-cleft,  persistent, 
with  uslightly  imbricate  (estivation;  petals  five,  perigy nous, 
with  an  imbricate  (estivation;  stamens  ten,  perigynous; 
ovarium  cohering  with  the  calycine  tube  at  the  base,  of  five 
or  ten  cells,  that  is  composed  of  so  many  carpels ; ovula 
solitary,  pendulous ; styles  five  or  ten ; capsule  five  or 
ten-celled,  depressed,  indehiscent ; seeds  solitary,  pen- 
dulous, germiuating  within  the  capsule;  albumen  none; 
embryo  curved;  radicle  next  the  hilum;  cotyledons 
large.  Composed  of  herbs  with  pinnate  or  bipinnatifid, 
membranous,  tomentose  leaves  furnished  with  stipulas. 

The  curved  embryo,  many-celled  fruit,  and  different 
habit,  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  Ficoideec.  Exam- 
ples, Neuradia , Gridium. 

118.  CacU<r>  De  Candolle.  Sepals  usually  inde- 
finite and  readily  confounded  with  the  petals,  united 
together  at  their  bases,  and  adnale  to  the  ovarium  a con- 
siderable way,  with  a smooth  tube,  or  having  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx  crowning  the  fruit,  in  which  case  the  tube  is 
scaly ; petals  disposed  in  two  or  more  series,  readily 
confounded  with  the  inner  sepals  and  somewhat  united 
with  them,  sometimes  they  are  irregular,  in  which  case 
they  are  combined  into  u long  tube  at  their  bases,  but 
sometimes  they  are  equal  and  distinct  to  the  very  base, 
and  therefore  form  a rotate  corolla ; stamens  indefinite, 
cohering  more  or  less  with  the  petals  or  inner  sepals, 
disposed  in  many  series,  filiform,  irritable  to  the  touch 
in  Opuntia ; anthers  ovate,  versatile,  two-celled ; ova- 
rium obovate,  fleshy,  one-celled,  containing  numerous 
ovula  arranged  upon  parietal  placentas  which  are  in 
number  equal  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma;  style  filiform, 
solid  or  fistular;  stigmas  numerous,  spreading  or  col- 
lected into  a cluster ; fruit  fleshy,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded,  smooth  and  crowned  by  the  calyx,  or  covered 
with  scales,  scars,  or  tubercles,  with  an  umbilicate  apex, 
seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp  at  maturity,  oval  or  obovate; 
albumen  noae ; embryo  straight,  curved,  or  spiral ; 
radicle  short,  blunt;  cotyledons  flat,  thick,  fotiaceous 
in  Opuntia  and  other  leaf-bearing  genera;  very  small  in 
Melocaclvs,  and  probably  almost  obsolete  in  Marumil- 
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Botany,  laria,  and  other  leafless  genera.  Composed  of  fleshy, 

' succulent.  grotesque  shrubs,  very  variable  in  habit ; the 
stems  usually  angular,  winged,  or  beset  with  tubercles 
or  mamma,  rarely  cylindrical,  usually  jointed ; leaves 
usually  wanting,  but  when  present  small,  caducous,  and 
terete,  rarely  flat  and  expanded,  sometimes  alternate, 
but  usually  disposed  in  a spiral  order,  always  glabrous 
and  fleshy  ; prickles  or  bristles  in  fascicles  rising  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves;  in  the  leafless  genera  the  fas- 
cicles of  spine*  are  disponed  along  the  angles  of  the 
stem,  and  rise  from  tubercles ; flowers  very  variable, 
showy  or  minute,  usually  solitary,  sessile,  rarely  in  fus- 
cicles,  ephemeral,  expanding  by  night  or  by  day.  The 
peculiar  habit  of  the  plants  contained  in  this  order 
readily  distinguish  them  from  ull  others.  The  fruit  of 
many  species  are  refreshing  and  agTeeable  to  the  taste, 
as  the  Indian  Fig.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes.  Tribe  1.  Oputitiacex r.  Ovula  fixed  to  the 
parietes  of  the  fruit.  Examples,  Mammillaria , Melo- 
cactus,  CerniM,  Epiphyllum%  Opuntin , PereMa . Tribe  2. 
Rhiptalidetr,  Ovula  fixed  to  the  oeulral  axis  of  the 
fruit.  Example,  Rhip*nli *. 

119-  Gromtuiaritfr,  De  Candolle.  Calyx  superior, 
with  a femr  or  five-parted  limb;  petals  five,  inserted  in 
the  cnlycine  throat , stamen*  four  to  five,  rarely  six, 
conical  or  cylindrical ; anthers  two-celled,  opening  in- 
wardly ; ovarium  one-cellcd,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placentas  and  numerous  ovula ; style  two,  three,  or 
four-cleft  ; fruit  succulent,  nearly  globose,  umbilicate  at 
the  apex  from  the  persistent  calyx,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded  ; seeds  arillatc,  hanging  by  long,  filiform  fu ni- 
cies ; albumen  horny ; embryo  minute,  lorated  at  the 
sharpest  end  of  the  seed,  excentral  ; radicle  blunt  next 
the  hilum.  Composed  of  unarmed  or  spinose  shrubs 
with  alternate,  lobed,  or  cut  leaves  which  are  plicate 
while  in  the  bud;  pedicels  each  furnished  with  a 
bractea  at  the  base,  and  two  bracteoles  under  the  ova- 
rium ; flowers  greenish-white,  yellow,  or  red,  rarely 
unisexual.  Very  nearly  allied  to  Cacte&%  but  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  deflnite  stamens,  albumi- 
nous seeds,  distinct  calyx,  corolla,  ami  habit.  The 
Gooseberry,  White,  Red,  and  Rlack  Currant  belong  to 
this  order.  Malic  acid  exists  in  the  fruit  of  all.  The 
Black  Currant  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  anti  has  fragrant 
glands  on  its  leaves  ami  flowers.  Example,  Riltes. 

120.  Eteal'anue , R.  Brown.  Calyx  superior,  five- 
toothed  ; petals  five,  rising  from  the  calyx,  and  by  their 
cohesion  forming  a tube,  but  filially  separating,  with  an 
imbricate  restivation ; stamens  rising  from  the  calyx; 
anthers  two-celled ; disk  conical,  epigynmis,  plicate, 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  style;  ovarium  inferior, 
two-celled,  having  two  large  polyspermou*  placenta*  in 
the  axis ; style  simple ; Migma  two- lobed  ; fruit  cap- 
sular, two-celled,  crowned  by  the  style  and  calyx,  de- 
hiscing from  the  separation  of  (he  cell*  at  the  base; 
seeds  numerous,  minute,  covered  by  a transparent, 
membranous  integument;  albumen  oily;  embryo  mi- 
nute, located  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen ; radicle 
pointing  contrary  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  shrubs 
or  trees  with  alternate,  simple  leaves,  which  are 
full  of  resinous  glands,  utid  without  stipulas ; flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  beautiful.  Distinguished  from 
Grotmlarirtz  by  the  cohering  petals,  oily  albumen,  situa- 
tion of  placentas,  and  by  the  radicle  being  contrary  to  the 
hilum.  Examples,  Etcallonia , Anoptsriut  Flea,  Forpexia. 

121.  Canoniacetr , R.  Brown.  Calyx  four  to  five- 
deft,  rarely  six  to  ten-parted,  with  a valvatc  festival  ion  ; 


petals  equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx;  Botany 
with  an  imbricate  (estivation,  rarely  wanting ; stamens  y«— 
inserted  in  a perigynous  disk,  usually  definite,  rarely  inde- 
finite ; anther*  peltate,  two-celled ; ovarium  two-celled, 
containing  many  ovula ; styles  two,  distinct,  rarely  com- 
bined; stigmas  two,  obtuse,  pruinose;  capsule  composed 
of  two  conflated  follicles,  which  are  applied  to  each  other, 
rarely  confluent,  two-celled,  two-valved,  usually  ending 
in  two  beaks,  many-seeded  ; dissepiment*  double,  formed 
of  the  indexed  edges  of  the  valves ; placenta  central,  com- 
posed of  fascicles  of  umbilical  vessels;  seed* pendulous, 
sometimes  winged;  albumen  copious,  fleshy;  embryo 
straight,  slender ; radicle  turned  to  the  umbilicus. 
Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  with  opposite  or  verliciltale,  sim- 
ple or  compound  leaves;  stipulas  interpcliolar,  rarely 
wanting;  flowers  generally  disposed  in  spicate  racemes 
or  panicles.  Distinguished  chiefly  by  habit  from  Stui - 
fragaerte.  A stringency  is  the  only  property  of  this 
order ; it  is  divided  into  four  tribe*.  Tribe  1.  Canon iea. 

Stamens  definite;  ovarium  distinct.  Examples,  WWn- 
mannia,  Canonia,  Cailiromu, , Crratoprlalum , and  Schi- 
zomrria.  Tribe  2.  Codtem.  Stamens  definite  ; ovarium 
inferior.  Example.  Codia.  Tribe  3.  Ravrretr.  Stamens 
indefinite  ; ovarium  free.  Examples,  Jlaurra , Ddangera. 

Tribe  4.  Symphyngyneep.  Stamens  definite  ; ovarium 
free ; styles  connate.  Example  (instoit. 

122.  GaJacitu r,  D.  Don.  Francoacete , Adr.  Jussieu. 

—Calyx  four  to  five-parted,  persistent;  petals  four  to 
five,  inserted  at  the  very  base  of  the  calyx,  almost  hypo* 
gynoux ; stamens  eight,  ten  or  sixteen,  almost  hypogy- 
nous,  inserted  with  the  |K*tals.  distinct  or  combined  into 
a tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  the  alternate  teeth 
alone  antherilcrons ; ovarium  composed  of  three  to  four 
combined  follicle*,  therefore  three  to  four-celled  ; ovula 
indefinite;  stigma  undivided,  or  three  to  four-lubed, 
capsule  three  to  four-celled,  three  to  four-valved ; dis- 
sepiments interval vular;  central  placenta  none;  seed 
numerous,  minute,  acaleform,  inserted  on  the  inner  angle* 
of  the  cells ; outer  testa  loose,  membranous  ; albumen 
copious,  fleshy ; embryo  erect,  terete ; cotyledons  short; 
radicle  long,  centripetal.  Composed  of  perennial  Ame- 
rican herb* ; leaves  radical,  simple,  lyrate,  pinnatifid  or 
serrated,  having  the  teeth  each  lip(>ed  h)  a gland  ; flowers 
terminal,  numerous,  disposed  in  racemes ; pedicels  one- 
flowered,  propped  each  by  a permanent  bracteole.  The 
presence  of  sterile  stamens  alternating  with  the  fertile 
ones,  the  absence  of  a central  placenta,  and  the  quater- 
nary arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
distinguish  it  from  its  nearest  ally  Safifragaceai.  Ex- 
amples, Gaiai,  Francoa , and  T titla. 

122.  Sarjfragaceie,  Jussieu.  Calyx  either  superior  or 
inferior,  four  to  five-parted;  petals  five,  rarely  wanting, 
inserted  between  the  calycinc  lobes;  stamens  five  or  ten, 
inserter!  eitheriuto  the  calyx  or  beneath  the  ovarium,  there- 
fore both  perigynous  and  hypogynous ; anthers  two-celled 
disk  hypogynon*  or  perigynous  annular  and  notched, 
sometimes  obsolete,  rarely  of  five  separate  scales  ; ova- 
rium inferior  or  nearly  superior,  consisting  of  two  to  five 
carpels,  which  cohere  more  or  leas  on  their  inner  aides,  but 
distinct  at  their  apices;  either  two-celled  with  a central 
placenta,  or  one-celled  with  parietal  placentas,  rarely 
four  to  five-celled ; stigmas  sessile  on  the  tips  of  the 
lobe*  of  the  ovarium;  fruit  usually  a one  or  two-celled, 
capsule  propped  by  two  bractea*,  rarely  a four  to  five- 
celled,  four  to  five-valved  capsule,  ora  four-celled  berry; 
seeds  numerous,  minute;  testa  transparent;  albumen 
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Botany,  fleshy  ; embryo  terete  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen  ; mdi- 
v—.  cle  turned  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  herbs  and  small 
shrubs,  very  variuble  in  bahit,  with  simple,  divided,  or 
entire,  alternate  leaves,  without  atipulas;  flower-stems 
simple,  often  naked.  Distinguished  from  Cunoniacree 
in  habit,  and  by  the  wont  of  stipulas ; utul  from  Crevatu- 
laccet  in  the  fewer  carpels,  and  in  being  destitute  of  the 
glands  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  carpels.  Neurlv  allied  to 
Rosacea  in  habit,  but  the  albuminous  seeds  and  want  of 
stipulas  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  Astringency 
is  the  only  property  of  this  order,  which  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Saxifragree.  Herbs.  Examples, 
Saxifraga,  Chrysorplcmum,  Milella,  Tellima, , Ttarclla, 
Aaliibe,  Heuchera.  Tribe  2.  Hydrangea.  Shrubs.  Ex- 
amples, Hydrangea,  Adamia , Cornuiiu. 

123.  Bruniacetc,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  adhering  to  the 
ovarium,  rarely  free,  five-cleft  or  five-toot  her!,  with  an 
imbricate  aesti  vat  ion  ; petals  five,  inserted  in  the  ovarium, 
with  an  imbricate  estivation  ; stamens  five,  cpigynous; 
anthers  two-cellcd,  bursting  inwards;  ovarium  half  in- 
ferior, three-celled ; cells  one  to  two-ovulate ; ovu la  sus- 
pended from  the  central  column  ; style  simple  or  bifid  ; 
stigmas  one,  two,  or  three,  small,  papilliform  ; fruit  dry, 
bicoccous,  or  indehiscent,  nne-seeded.  inferior  or  half 
inferior  ; embryo  placed  at  the  apex  of  a fleshy  albumen ; 
radicle  long,  conical ; cotyledons  short.  Composed  of 
much  branched,  heath-like  shrubs;  leaves  stiff,  entire, 
arranged  in  five  rows  on  the  branches ; flowers  small, 
capitate,  rarely  panicled,  spiked,  or  terminal  and  solitary ; 
heads  of  flowers  naked  or  involucratcd  with  larger  leaves, 
each  flower  tribraeteate.  Said  to  come  very  near  to  Saxi- 
fragatcee.  Examples,  Brunia , Linconia , Staavia. 

124.  I lama  me  l idea , R.  Brown. — Calyx  more  or  lees 
four-lobed,  or  repandlv  toothed,  its  tube  adhering  to 
the  ovarium ; petals  four,  linear,  elongated,  inserted  in 
the  calyx,  with  an  involutely  valvate  estivation,  rarely- 
wanting;  stamens  short,  inserted  with  the  petals,  and 
double  their  number;  those  opposite  the  petals  destitute 
of  anthers ; anthers  two-celled,  dehiscing  in  various 
ways;  ovarium  half  inferior,  two-cellcd;  uvula  pendu- 
lous, solitary  in  the  cells;  styles  two,  rarely  three;  cap- 
sule two-celled,  two-valved  ; valves  bifid  ; seeds  pendu- 
lous ; hiluin  superior  ; albumen  horny ; embryo  straight ; 
radicle  superior;  cotyledons  Alliaceous,  flat,  or  with  in- 
volute edges.  Composed  of  shrubs  with  alternate, 
bistipulate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary,  almost 
sessile,  fascicles  of  flowers,  which  ore  usually  bracleale ; 
(hey  are  sometimes  dioecious.  Mid  sometimes  polyga- 
mous. According  to  Dr.  Brown  this  order  comes  close 
upon  Bruniacet r:  it  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe 
1.  Hamamela r.  Petals  four;  stamens  eight,  four  of 
which  are  sterile ; anthers  dehiscing  by  a valve.  Ex- 
amples, Hamamriis , Trirhocladus.  Tribe  2.  t'other- 
gilleee.  Petals  wanting;  stamens  twenty-four,  nil  fertile ; 
anthers  dehisc  ing  by  a semicircular  chink  at  the  margin. 
Example,  FotturgiUa,  Stdgeu'ickia . 

Third  division.  Epipetaler,  Jussieu.  Stamens  epigynous. 

125.  UmbrUiJrnc , Jussieu. — Limb  of  calyx  entire  or 
toothed  ; petals  five,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube  of' 
the  calyx,  entire,  emarginate,  or  two-lobed,  each  usually 
drawn  out  into  a replicate  or  involute  point,  with  a some- 
what imbricate,  rarely  valvate  (estivation,  the  outer  flow- 
era  of  the  umbel  often  the  largest ; stamens  five,  inserted 
with  the  petals;  anthers  two-cellcd;  ovarium  inferior, 
two-cellcd;  styles  two,  at  lengtli  thickened  at  the  base  into 
what  is  called  n stylopodium,  which  forms  a sort  of  crown 
to  the  fruit;  fruit  consisting  of  two  mericarps,  separable 


from  a common  axis  called  a carpophore,  to  which  they  Botaay. 
adhere  by  their  faces,  called  the  commissure  ; the  whole 
fruit  is  traversed  by  ten  elevated  primary  ridges,  of  which 
the  five  that  represent  the  middle  of  the  sepals  are  called 
carinal,  because  they  extend  into  calycine  teeth,  mid  the 
other  five  are  called  sutural,  because  they  lead  to  the 
recesses  between  the  ealycinc  teeth,  und  besides  these 
are  others  intermediate  between  these  ten  primary  riba, 
called  secondary  ribs ; all  the  ribs  are  either  filiform, 
winged,  or  crested,  and  these  again  are  separated  by 
channels  called  vullecul®,  below  which,  but  usually  in 
the  channels,  ore  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  pericarp 
certain  linear  receptacle*  of  coloured,  oily  matter,  called 
vitt® ; these  are  either  solitary,  twin,  or  numerous,  rarely 
wanting  ; seed  solitary  in  each  mericarp,  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  carpophore,  enclosed  in  a proper 
membrane,  the  spertnaderm,  which  is  but  rarely  sepa- 
rable from  the  pericarp;  albumen  large,  fleshy,  or 
horny,  convex  outside ; embryo  minute,  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  carpophore;  radicle  superior  ; cotyledons 
oblong.  Composed  usually  of  herbs,  rarely  shrubs  ; 
leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  variously  compound ; 
petioles  sometimes  changed  into  phy I lodia  as  in  the  genus 
Bypteurum ; flowers  umbellate,  ot  various  hues,  rarely 
unisexual ; umbels  generally  perfect,  both  general  and 
partial,  in  both  the  rays  are  numerous,  the  general  um- 
bel usually  surrounded  by  an  involucrutn,  and  the  partial 
ones  by  an  involut'd  each.  The  order  is  readily  distin- 
guished, and  never  can  be  confounded  with  any  other. 

The  properties  of  the  herbs  are  suspicious  and  sometimes 
poisonous,  as  the  Hemlock,  Fool’s  Parsley,  Water  Hem- 
luck,  and  others;  but  nevertheless  Celery,  Parsley, 
Samphire,  the  roots  of  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Arracacha, 
are  wholesome  articles  of  food.  The  seeds  are  seldom 
dangerous,  and  are  usually  warm  and  agreeably  aro- 
inutic,  as  the  Caraway,  Anise,  Dill.  Coriander,  &c.;  of 
drugs,  Gum  Ammoniac,  Gum  Oulbnnam,  Assafoetida, 
are  produced  by  plants  of  this  family.  The  famous 
fodder  plant  of  Thibet,  Pranyos,  is  also  of  this  order. 

The  order  is  divided  by  Koch  into  several  suborders  and 
numerous  tribes.  Suborder  1.  Orthosperma.  Albu- 
men flat  or  flutiiah  inside,  neither  involute  nor  convolute. 

This  suborder  is  divided  again  into  the  following  tribes, 
viz-  Tribe  1.  Hydrocotylea ; 2.  Mutineer  ; 3.  SanicuUee  ; 

4.  Amminei t;  5.  Sear  line  tr ; 6.  Angelicea  ; 7.  l*eucr- 
danetr;  H.  Tordy tinea;  9.  SUerinea ; 10.  Cumituet ; 11. 
Thapriece  ; 12.  Da  urine  a.  Examples,  Hydrocotyle , 

Mulinvm,  Saniculay  Ammi,  Sfttli,  Angelica , Peuccda- 
num,  Tordylium , Siler t Cumin  um,  Thaptia,  Datu  m t. 

Suborder  2.  Campy  losperma.  Albumen  involute  or 
marked  by  a longitudinal  furrow  or  channel  on  the  inner 
side;  divided  into  the  following*  tribes : 13.  Eleeosrlinea f 
14.  Caucalinea ; 15.  Scandicinr.ee;  16.  Smyrneet.  Ex- 
amples, Eleroselinum , Central ust  Scandix,  Smyrnium. 

Suborder  3.  Cerlospermec.  Albumen  involutely  curved 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  This  consists  of  u single 
tribe,  Coriandrea . Example,  Conundrum. 

126.  Araliacree. — Calyx  having  the  tube  adnatc  to 
the  ovarium,  and  the  limb  entire  or  toothed  ; petals 
five  or  ten,  with  a valvate  (estivation,  rarely  absent; 
stamens  the  same  number  os  the  petals,  rarely  double 
that  number,  inserted  below  the  margin  of  a large  epi- 
gynous disk ; anthers  peltate,  two-celled ; ovarium  in- 
ferior, of  two  or  more  cells ; ovula  solitary  iu  the  cells  ; 
styles  many,  distinct,  rarely  joined  or  wanting;  stigma* 
simple ; berry  two  to  fifieen-celled,  crowned  by  ihe  limb 
of  the  calyx  ; cells  equal  in  number  to  the  stigmas,  one- 
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seeded  ; seed  angular,  erect;  embryo  small,  inverted  in 
the  axis  of  the  fleshy  albumen ; radicle  superior,  long. 
Composed  of  shrubs,  rarely  herbs ; stems  often  scandent, 
adhering  by  fibres  to  other  substances,  as  the  Ivy; 
leaves  alternate,  simple,  or  compound,  without  stipules, 
and  having  the  petioles  always  dilated  and  thickened 
at  their  bases;  flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  umbellate  or 
capitate;  the  umbels  or  heads  often  disposed  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  having  involucels  generally  present. 
This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Umbetifen r,  but  differs  in 
the  inflorescence  being  more  imperfectly  umbellate,  in 
the  styles  being  generally  numerous,  in  the  fruit  being 
baccate,  generally  many- celled,  and  always  without 
vitlac.  and  in  the  parts  of  the  fruit  not  being  separable, 
in  the  albumen  being  fleshy,  and  in  the  embryo  being 
nearly  the  length  of  the  albumen.  The  bark  of  several 
species  exudes  an  aromatic  gum  resin.  The  roots  ure 
tonic,  such  is  the  famous  Ginseng,  a species  of  Panax. 
Examples,  Adorn,  Panax , Guisonia , Gastonia,  A r alia, 
Sciadophyllum,  Hederu. 

127.  Corneir,  De  Candolle. — Calyx  with  the  tube  ad- 
hering to  the  ovarium,  and  the  limb  superior  and  four 
lobed  ; petals  four,  broadest  at  their  hoses,  inserted  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  calycinc  tube,  with  a valvule  activa- 
tion ; stamens  four,  inserted  with  the  petals;  anthers 
ovate-oblong,  two-celled  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  simple  ; 
drupe  baecute,  crowned  by  the  vestiges  of  the  cbIvx,  en- 
closing a two  celled  nut ; seed  pendulous,  solitary  in  the 
cells  ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo  with  a superior  radicle 
which  is  shorter  than  the  oblong  cotyledons.  Composed 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  rarely  herbs  ; leaves  opposite,  except 
in  one  species  of  Cornu t,  entire  or  toothed ; flowers 
capitate,  umbellate  or  corymbose,  naked  or  involuernted, 
rarely  unisexual  by  abortion  ; pulp  of  fruit  edible  in  some 
species.  This  order  differs  from  Caprifoliacree , tribe 
Samf/ucerr,  in  the  corolla  being  polypetalous,  in  the  qua- 
ternary arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  in  the 
presence  of  a style,  and  in  the  stigmas  being  two,  not 
three,  and  in  the  drupaceous,  not  baccate,  fruit.  It  dif- 
fers from  Loranlhaceet  in  the  stamens  being  alternate 
with  the  petals,  not  opposite  them.  Astringency  is  the 
principal  property  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  so  uiuch 
so,  that  the  bark  of  some  species  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  Quinquina.  Examples,  Cormu,  Benlhamia . 

128.  Loratdhaceer^  Richard. — Flowers  hermaphro- 


by  the  habit,  and  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  fbe  pe- 
tals. Examples  of  the  parasitical  genera,  Vi$eumt  Lo- 
rati  thus , See.,  of  the  terrestrial  genera,  Gaiadendron , 
A 'uytsia,  Aucuba, 

129.  Caprifoliace et Tube  of  calyx  ndnate  to  the 
ovarium , limb  free,  five-lobed ; corolla  monopet  alous, 
perigynous,  with  a short  tube  and  a five-lobcd  limb,  with 
a valvate  or  irregular  (estivation ; stamens  perigynous,  but 
adnnte  to  the  corolla  at  their  bases,  five  in  number,  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, enclosed  or  exserted ; 
anthers  ovate,  two-celled  ; ovarium  interior,  three-celled 
while  young;  style  exserted,  seldom  wanting ; stigmas 
three,  distinct,  or  combined  into  a head  ; berry  crowned 
by  the  calycine  limb,  pulpy,  rarely  dry,  many-cellerl, 
but  often  one-celled,  from  the  dissepiments  having  va- 
nished; seeds  inverted,  solitary,  twin,  or  numerous  in 
each  cell ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  central ; radicle 
superior ; cotyledons  ovate-oblong.  Composed  mostly  of 
shrubs,  rarely  herb* or  trees;  leaves  opposite,  generally 
without  stipules,  rarely  furnished  with  two  small  ones  at 
the  bases  of  the  petioles,  simple,  undivided,  toothed, 
rarely  pinnate;  flowers  terminal,  corymbose,  or  axillary. 
Lonirrra , or  Honeysuckle,  is  the  type  of  this  order, 
which  agrees  with  Lorantharea  in  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  berries.and  sometimes  in  habit.  In  habit,  also, 
this  order  tends  towards  Umbelfifera ?,  through  Satnbu- 
cut.  Triotlcum  and  Lrycestcria  appear  to  be  a link  be- 
tween it  and  Ruhiacta.  Astringency  is  the  principal  pro- 
perty of  this  order.  Triotteumy  or  Tinker’s  Weed,  is  a 
mild  cathartic.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes. 
Tribe  I.  Snmbucc*.  Corolla  regular,  rotate,  rarely 
tubular;  stigmas  three,  sessile.  Examples  Sambuctu 
and  Viburnum.  Tribe  2.  Lonicrrett.  Corolla  more 
or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular;  style  filiform,  crowned 
by  three  distinct  or  concrete  stigmas.  Examples, 
Triosleum,  Die r villa,  Lonicera , Syrnphoricarptu , Ley- 
cesteria,  Abelia,  and  Lintuea. 

130.  Rubiaectc,  Jussieu. — Calyx  with  the  tube  ad- 
hering to  the  ovarium  and  the  limb  variuble,  truncate, 
or  of  many  lobes,  usually  regular ; corolla  monopetalous^ 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
usually  with  a four  to  five-lobed,  rarely  with  a three  to 
nine-pnrted  limb,  with  a twisted  or  valvate  (estivation  ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the 
corolla,  more  or  less  adnatc  to  its  tube ; anthers  two- 


dite  or  unisexual;  calyx  girded  at  the  base  by  a celled,  dehiscing  iuwards;  ovarium  adhering  to  the 
calvculus,  adnatc  to  the  ovarium,  entire  or  lobed  ; lube  of  the  calyx,  two  to  many*crlled,  rarely  one-celled, 
petals  four  to  eight,  distinct  or  cohering  more  or  less,  always  crowned  by  the  fleshy  urcrolus  or  limb  of  the 
with  a valvate  aestivation;  stamens  four  to  eight,  oppo-  calyx;  style  one;  stigmas  usually  two,  rarely  more, 
site  the  petals,  more  or  less  udnatc  to  the  corolla  ; anthers  distinct,  or  more  or  less  combined  ; fruit  baccate  or  cap- 
oetillatory  or  erect,  terminal;  but  when  there  are  no  sular;  cells  one,  two,  or  many-seeded;  seeds,  when 
filaments  they  are  adnate  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; solitary  in  the  cells,  fixed  to  the  base  or  apex,  but  when 
ovarium  adnate  to  live  calyx,  ovate  or  turbinate;  style  numerous  fixed  to  the  central  placenta,  then  horizontal; 
filiform  or  wanting;  stigma  capitate  ; berry  one-ccllcd,  albumen  horny  or  fleshy;  embryo  straight,  or  a little 
one-sceded,  umbilicated  by  the  calyx ; albumen  fleshy ; curved  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen ; radicle  terete, 
radicle  superior,  thickened  or  truncate  at  the  apex,  turned  to  the  hilum ; cotyledons  foliaccous.  Composed 
Composed  of  shrubs,  which  are  generally  parasitical,  and  of  trees  shrubs,  and  herbs ; leaves  simple,  girded  by  a 
derive  their  nourishment  from  other  trees,  on  which  they  marginal  nerve,  quite  entire,  opposite,  or  verlicillate  ; 


grow,  like  the  Mistletoe;  a very  few  of  them  being  ter- 
restrial; leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate  or  wauling, 
coriaceous,  quite  entire  ; the  habit  and  disposition  of  the 
flowers  ore  very  variable.  The  common  Mistle- 
toe, Viscum  album , also  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Druids, 
Ijoranlhus  Europttus,  are  of  this  order.  The  latter  is 
conjectured  to  have  formerly  existed  in  this  country,  but 
is  said  to  ha\o  disappeared  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
Druids,  Di'dinguished  from  Caprifotiacea  and  Cornetr 


stipuias  variable  in  cohesion  and  form,  intrapetiolar  or 
intrafoliaceous;  flowers  arranged  in  various  ways,  but 
generally  in  panicles  or  corymbs,  rarely  unisexual  by 
abortion.  The  inferior  ovarium,  salivation  of  corolla, 
opposite  leaves,  and  intervening  stipulua  distinguish  ibis 
order  from  all  others.  The  properties  are  febrifugal,  as 
Peruvian  Bark,  or  emetic,  as  Ipecacuanha.  Genqpa 
Voavanga  aud  African  Peach  are  among  the  edible  fruits 
of  this  family.  Coffee  is  the  seeds  of  Coffca  Arabian 
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; Botany.  This  extensive  family  js  divided  into  many  tribes, 
—-.y— ^ Tribe  1.  Cotehonactne.  Fruit  cajxulur,  two-celled, 
many- seeded ; seeds  winged;  stipulas  interpetiolar. 
Trees  and  shrubs.  Examples,  Nauclea , Cinchona. 
Tribe  2.  GardeniacetP.  Fruit  indehiscent,  fleshy,  two, 
rarely  ooe-celled  ; seeds  numerous,  not  winged.  Trees 
and  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite;  stipulas  interpetiolar. 
Examples.  Sarcocrphalus,  Burchellia , Gardenia , Ca- 
tenhtca.  Tribe  3.  Hedyolidut.  Fruit  capsular,  two- 
celled,  locuiicidat  or  indehiscent,  many-seeded ; seeds 
not  winged.  Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite  ; sti- 
pulas  interpetiolar.  Examples,  Rondelclia,  Hedyotu, 
Oldcnlandia.  Tribe  4.  Jserliea.  Fruit  drupaceous, 
composed  of  two  to  six  many-seeded  cocculi.  Shrubs 
or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite ; stipulas  interpetiolar. 
Example  Tsrrtia.  Tribe  5.  Hametiett.  Fruit  baccate, 
many-cclled,  many-seeded.  Trees  and  shrubs.  Leaves 
opposite  or  verticillate;  stipulas  interpetiolar.  Exam- 
ple. H amelia.  Tribe  6-  Cordieretr.  Fruit  buccate, 
many-celled;  cells  one-seeded.  Shrubs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  interpetiolar  slipukis.  Example,  Cordiera. 
Tribe  7.  Gurttardacetc . Fruit  drupaceous,  containing 
two  to  five  one-seeded  nuts  ; seeds  usually  erect.  Trees 
or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  or  three  in  a whorl ; sti- 
pulus  interpetiolar.  Tribe  8.  Pftderietr.  Fruit  two- 
celled.  imlehiscent,  hardly  fleshy;  the  rind  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  carpels,  which  are  compressed  and  one- 
seeded,  and  hang  from  a filiform  axis.  Climbing  shrubs. 
Leaves  opposite;  stipulas  interpetiolar.  Example, 
Peederia.  Tribe  9.  Coffisactet.  Fruit  two-ccllcd,  bac- 
cate, containing  two  oue-seeded  bony  nuts,  which  are 
flat  and  marked  by  a furrow  inside.  Trees  or  shrubs. 
Leaves  opposite;  stipulas  interpetiolar,  two  on  each 
side,  combined  or  distinct.  Examples,  Cnffia,  Ixora , 
Peycholria , Crpheclis.  Tribe  10.  Spermacoccet.  Stigma 
kilamellatc ; fruit  dry  or  rather  fleshy,  composed  of  two 
one-seeded  tnericarps,  rarely  three  to  four,  which  are 
either  separate  or  combined,  indehiscent  or  dehiscent. 
Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite ; stipulas  usually 
divided  into  bristles  at  their  apices.  Examples,  Ccphalan - 
thug,  Spermacocc,  Scritaa.  Tribell.  Anthospcrmetr. 
Corolla  rotate;  stylestwo,  ending  each  in  a plumose  stig- 
ma ; fruit  composed  of  two  indehiscent,  one-seeded  meri- 
carps.  Herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls  ; 
stipulas  small,  one  to  tuo-toolhed,  rather  adnata  to  both 
aides  of  the  petiole.  Examples,  Capromta,  Phyllis. 
Tribe  12.  Steilalee.  Corolla  rotate  or  funnel-shaped  ; 
styles  two ; stigmas  capitate  ; fruit  composed  of  two 
one-seeded,  indehiscent  mericarps.  Usually  herbs. 
Leaves  and  stipulas  in  whorU  of  the  same  shape. 
Examples,  Sherardia.  Asperula,  Rubia,  Galium,  Fail - 
land  a . Tribe  13.  Opercularicer.  Fruit  one-cel  led,  one- 
seeded.  joined  into  a head,  dehiscing  by  two  valves  at  the 
apex.  Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite ; stipulas  twin  on 
both  sides,  distinct  or  combined.  Examples,  Oper- 
cularia.  Liposloma. 

131.  Valerianetr,  De  Candolle.  Calyx  having  its 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovarium ; limb  variable  in  the 
different  genera,  toothed  or  parted,  and  sometimes 
charged  into  pappus;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  five-lobed, 
rarely  three  or  four-lobed ; tube  equal,  gibbous,  or 
spurred  at  the  base ; stamens  adnate  to  the  corolla  at 
the  base,  one  to  five  in  number,  when  equal  to  the  lobes 
alternating  with  them  ; anthers  ovate,  two-celled  ; style 
filiform,  crowned  by  two  or  three  free  or  combined  stig- 
mas ; fruit  membranous  or  subnucamentaceous,  inde- 
hiscent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one  or  three- 
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celled,  when  the  latter  is  the  case  two  of  the  cells  are  Botany, 
empty;  wed  pendulous;  albumen  none;  embryo  v— ' 

straight;  radicle  superior;  cotyledons  flat.  Composed 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs;  leaves  opposite  without 
stipulas,  different  in  divers  species,  and  sometimes  in 
the  same  plant ; flowers  disposed  in  cymose  corymbs, 
rarely  unisexual  by  abortion,  each  furnished  with  one 
or  thru*  bractcas.  The  species  of  VaUnanelta  are  used 
in  salads.  Tire  Valeriana  officinalis  and  some  others 
are  bitter,  tonic,  aromatic,  and  vermifugal.  The  roots  of 
the  Celtic  Spikenard,  Valeriana  Celtica , arc  used  to  per- 
fume baths  in  eastern  countries;  and  in  India  the  Nardo- 
tlachys  or  Ancient  Spikenard  is  used  as  a perfume. 
Examples,  Patrinia.  Valcnanella,  Fcdia,  PUctrilii, 
Ccntranthus,  and  Valeriana. 

132.  Dipsace te,  Vaillant.  Tube  of  calyx  adnate  to 
the  ovarium  ; limb  variable,  short,  or  elongated,  entire, 
toothed,  or  ending  in  numerous  variable  bristles  which 
are  usually  plumose,  or  pappus-formed;  corolla  mo- 
nopetalous,  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  calycine 
tube,  usually  unequal,  but  rarely  ringent,  lour  to  five- 
clell ; stamens  four,  inserted  in  the  lube  of  the  corolla, 
alternating  with  its  lobes;  anthers  two-celled;  style  fili- 
form ; stigma  longitudinal  or  capitate,  always  simple ; 
fruit  indehiscent,  membranous,  or  subnucamentaceous ; 
crowned  by  the  calycine  limb,  one-cclled,  one-seeded, 
usually  covered  by  an  involucel ; seed  pendulous;  albu- 
men fleshy ; embryo  straight ; radicle  superior.  Com- 
posed of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  rarely 
verticillate  leaves,  which  arc  variable  in  torm  even  on 
the  same  plant;  the  radical  ones  being  always  different 
from  the  canliue  ones.  Flowers  disposed  in  dense 
heads  girded  by  invnlucra,  rarely  in  whorls  ; having  a 
calyciform  involucel  girding  each  flower.  The  involu- 
cruted  heads,  involucelled  flowers,  and  free  stamens 
separate  it  from  Calycereee  and  Compositor,  its  nearest 
allies,  ulso  from  the  latter  order  in  the  albuminous  seeds. 

Sixth  division.  Epicorotla-SynanUiero,  Jussieu.  Co- 
rolla epigynous  ; anthers  combined  or  joined. 

133.  Calycerece,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  of  five  unequal 
segments;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  regular ; tube  slender; 
segments  five,  three-nerved ; glandular  spaces  below 
the  stamens  and  alternating  with  them ; stamens  five, 
monadelphous ; anthers  combined  by  their  lower  half ; 
ovarium  inferior,  one-celled ; style  clavate  above ; 
stigma  capitate,  simple  ; achenia  indehiscent,  crowned 
by  the  stiff,  spine-like  segments  of  the  calyx;  seeds 
solitary,  inverted ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  in  the  axis, 
slender.  Composed  of  herbs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate 
leaves;  and  having  the  flowers  collected  into  heads 
surrounded  by  involucra,  and  with  bracteas  among  the 
flowers ; they  are  sessile  and  either  hermaphrodite  or 
unisexual ; the  beads  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves. 

This  order  differs  from  Cornposita  in  the  albuminous 
pendulous  oviilum,  and  by  the  anthers  being  only  partly 
combined  ; and  from  Bipxaeea*  in  the  monadelphous 
filaments  and  combined  anthers.  Examples,  Catyccra , 

Boopis,  and  Acicarpha. 

134.  Compositor,  Adanson.  Limb  of  calyx  wanting 
or  membranous,  and  divided  into  bristles,  pal  ere,  or 
hairs,  which  arc  called  the  pappus ; corolla  five-toothed 
or  five-lobed,  tubular,  ligulate,  or  bilabiate,  on  the  top 
of  the  ovarium,  with  u valvate  {estivation ; stamens 
five,  distinct;  anthers  combined,  rarely  free,  erect, 
articulated  with  the  filaments  ; ovarium  cohering  to  the 
calycine  tube,  one-celled,  containing  a single  erect 
ovulum ; style  one;  stigmas  two,  distinct  or  united; 
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Botany,  fruit  an  achcuium  crowned  hy  the  limb  of  the  calyx; 
seed  solitary,  erect ; albumen  none ; radicle  inferior. 
Composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  inhabiting;  all  parts  of 
the  world.  leaves  el'.emate  or  opposite,  without  sti- 
piilas,  generally  simple,  and  often  lobed.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual,  disposed  in  heads  on  a recep- 
tacle, which  is  surrounded  by  a many-leaved  involucrum, 
the  scales  of  which  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
flowers  on  the  receptacle,  and  are  then  called  pulea>.  The 
properties  are  sudorific, diuretic,  tonic,  febrifugal,  anthel- 
mintic, and  antispasmodic.  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  let- 
tuce, Salsify,  and  others,  are  among  the  esculents  fur- 
nished by  this  order,  and  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Daisies,  and  Marigolds  are  favourite  flowers.  This  most 
extensive  order  is  characterised  by  the  cohesion  of  the 
anthers,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  involucratcd 
heads  on  a receptacle.  The  following  arrangement  of 
this  order  has  been  adopted  by  Lessing  and  De  Candolle. 
The  tribes  given  are  again  subdivided  in  several  subtribes. 
Division  l.  Tubulifloret.  Hermaphrodite  flower  tubu- 
lar, regularly  five-toothed,  rarely  four-toothed.  Tribe  I. 
Veruoniaeeep.  Style  of  hermaphrodite  flower  cy- 
lindrical, having  its  branches  usually  subulate  anti 
elongated,  rarely  short  and  blunt,  always  equally  hispid, 
scries  of  stigmas  ending  before  the  middle  of  the 
branches  of  the  style.  Example,  Fernonia.  Tribe  2. 
Eupaforiace.tr.  Style  of  hermaphrodite  flower  cylin- 
drical, having  its  brandies  long,  subclnvellate,  pube- 
rulottsly  papillose  above  ou  the  outside ; scries  of  siigmas 
rather  prominent,  usually  ending  before  the  middle  of 
the  branches  of  the  style.  Example,  Eupatonum. 
Tribe  3.  Astcroidetr.  Style  of  hermaphrodite  flower 
cylindrical,  having  its  branches  linear  and  flatfish,  equally 
and  minutely  pubmilnus  above ; series  of  stigmas  rather 
prominent,  extended  even  to  the  origin  of  the  exterior 
down.  Examples,  A Ucr,  Sofidago.  Tribe  4.  Sene- 
rionidft.  Style  of  hermaphrodite  flower  cylindrical, 
having  its  branches  linear  and  pencilled  at  top,  some- 
times truncated,  and  sometimes  drawn  out  into  a short 
cone,  or  narrow,  elongated,  hispid  appendage  beyond  the 
pencilled  part;  series  of  stigmas  broadish,  rather  pro- 
minent, and  even  extended  to  the  pened.  Example, 
Scnecio.  Tribe  5.  Cynarete.  Style  of  hermaphrodite 
flower  nodosely  thickeued  above,  and  often  pencilled 
at  the  nodi;  having  its  branches  sometimes  concrete 
and  sometimes  free,  puberulous  outside  ; scries  of  stigmas 
not  in  any  way  prominent,  attaining  the  tops  of  the 
brandies,  and  there  confluent.  Example,  Cynara. 
Division  2.  Labiati floret.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  ge- 
nerally bilabiate.  Tribe  6.  Muiittiaccet.  Style  of  her- 
maphrodite  flower  cylindrical,  or  somewhat  nodose 
above,  having  its  brunches  generally  blunt  or  truncate, 
convex  outside,  clothed  in  the  upper  part  by  minute 
equal  down,  which  is  rarely  absent.  Example,  Mulitia. 
Tribe  7.  Xaswuriair/r.  Style  of  hermaphrodite  flower 
never  nodosely  thickened ; having  its  branches  linear, 
longish,  aud  truncate,  pencil ed  only  at  the  apex.  Di- 
vision 3.  Liguti  floret.  All  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
ligulutc.  Tribe  S.  Ckhoraceet.  Style  cylindrical  above, 
having  its  branches  rather  long  and  hluntUh,  and 
equally  pubescent;  series  of  stigmas  ending  before  the 
middle  of  the  brunches  of  the  style.  Exumplcs,  Cicho - 
riurn,  Hieracium , Crept*,  Scorzonera. 

Seventh  division.  Pericorollte , Jussieu.  Corolla  pe- 
ligynons. 

135.  Lobeliacer? , Jussieu.  Calyx  superior,  with  a 
five-toothed  or  five-parted,  rarely  an  entire,  limb ; 


corolla  mouopctalous,  irregular,  inserted  in  the  calyx;  Botany, 
limb  five- lobvd  or  five-delt;  stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  — 
calyx;  anthers  cohering ; ovarium  inferior,  usually  two- 
celled,  rarely  one  to  three-celled;  ovuht  numerous,  attached 
to  the  axis  or  parieles  of  the  fruit ; style  simple ; stigma 
usually  two- tobed.  surrounded  by  u cuplike  fringe ; 
fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  one  to  two-celled,  very  rarely 
three-celled,  many-needed,  dehiscing  at  the  apex ; 
albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight  in  the  axis  ; radicle 
pointing  to  the  hilum.  ComjMvsed  usually  of  herbs, 
rarely  und«r»hrubo,  with  alternate  leaves  without  sti- 
pu!as,  and  axillary  and  terminal  flowers  of  various  hues. 

This  order  comes  nearer  to  Goodtnavia  than  to  any 
other,  by  the  irregular  flowers,  cohering  anthers,  and  in  the 
stigma  being  surrounded  by  a fringe,  which  is  probably 
analogous  to  the  indusium  of  the  stigma  in  that  order. 

The  plants  of  this  fmnily  yield  an  acrid  milky  juice  which 
is  dangerous;  Hijtpobroma  is  one  of  the  most  poi- 
sonous of  plants.  The  species  are  all  ornamental. 
Examples,  Tupa.  Pralia , Siphorarnpylu*,  Lobelia, 
Dortmanna,  Para*trantkus,  Monopti* , Clintonia , Ca- 
nonanfhm , hotoma. 

13<>.  Siyluletr,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  superior,  two  to 
six-parted,  bilubiute  nr  regular,  permanent;  corolla 
mounpctulous  limb  five  to  six-deft,  irregular,  rarely 
equal,  deciduous,  with  an  imbricate  activation  ; stamens 
two,  combined  into  a column  along  with  the  style ; 
anthers  dtdymous,  seldom  simple,  lyiug  upon  the 
stigma;  ovarium  two-celled,  hut  when  the  dissepiment 
is  short  it  is  nearly  one-celled,  furnished  with  a gland  in 
front,  or  crowned  by  two  opposite  glands;  style  sim- 
ple ; stigma  undivided  or  bifid ; capsule  many-seeded, 
two-valved,  two-celled,  with  a parallel  dissepiment,  or 
nearly  one-celled  from  the  dissepiment  being  short; 
seeds  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  dissepiment,  small,  erect, 
sometimes  pedicellate;  albumen  fleshy  or  oily;  embryo 
minute,  enclosed.  Composed  of  nonhictescenl  herbs  or 
undershrubs.  Leaves  usually  scattered,  but  sometimes 
verticillatc,  entire,  with  nuked  or  ciliated  edges ; the 
radical  leaves  crowded  in  the  acapigcrotis  species. 

Flowers  spicate,  racemose,  corymbose,  and  solitary, 
terminal,  rarely  axillary;  pedicels  generally  tribrac- 
teate.  Nearly  allied  to  Campantilacear  and  Goodcno- 
via,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  both  by  the 
gynandrous  stamens,  and  also  from  the  latter  in  the 
want  of  the  indusium  (o  the  stigma.  'Die  stamens  and 
style  are  combined  into  a solid,  irritable  column,  at  the 
t n of  which  is  a cavity  enclosing  the  stigma  and 
bounded  by  the  anthers.  Examples,  Stylidium,  Leven- 
hookia. 

137.  Goodenovitt,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  superior  or  semi- 
superior,  persistent,  limb  usually  five-cleft,  sometimes  five 
<o  thrre-parted,  or  obsolete,  equal,  rarely  unequal ; corolla 
monopetalous,  irregular,  deciduous,  or  marersoent ; limb 
five-parted,  bilabiate,  nr  unilabiate,  with  an  induplicate 
(estivation;  stamens  five,  distinct;  anthers  free  or  co- 
hering, two-celled ; ovarium  furnished  with  a gland 
between  the  two  anterior  filaments  ; style  simple,  rarely 
divided  ; stigma  fleshy,  obtuse,  or  two-lobed,  girded 
by  a membranous,  entire,  or  (wo-lobed,  cup-shaped 
indusium  ; capsule  two-celled  or  half  two-celled,  rarely 
four-celled;  dissepiment  usually  parallel,  rarely  con- 
trary to  the  valves,  having  the  axis  bearing  the  seeds; 
albumen  fleshy;  embryo  erect;  cotyledons  foliaceous. 
Composed  of  nonlactescent  herbs  or  undershrubs. 

Leaves  scattered,  exstipulate,  simple,  usually  undivided, 
lobed,  or  toothed.  Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  van- 
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UoUnr-  ahle,  distinct,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple.  This  order 
» nearly  tilted  to  Campaniilaccce  and  Lobeliaceet, 
but  differs  from  them  in  the  activation  of  the  co- 
rollo,  and  by  the  peculiar  indusium  to  the  stigma ; it  is 
divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Gooden*#.  Seeds 
indefinite.  Examples,  Goodenia.  EulhaUs.  VeUtut, 
Lechenaullia.  Tribe  2.  ScavoUee.  Seeds  definite ; 
drape  inferior.  Examples,  Scercola , Dampiera.  Tribe  3. 
Companies.  Corolla  regular ; capsule  three  to  four- 
cellea,  many-seeded ; indusium  three-lobed.  Example, 
Pentaphragma. 

138.  Brunoniaccte,  R.  Brown.  Calyx  five-parted, 
persistent,  furnished  with  four  brae  teas  at  the  base  ; 
tube  short,  at  length  enlarged;  corolla  inserted  in  the 
very  base  of  the  calyx,  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped, 
almost  regular,  marcescent ; limb  five-parted,  having 
the  two  superior  segments  more  deeply  divided  than 
the  rest,  with  a valvular  activation;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted with  the  corolla,  having  distinct  filaments  and 
combined  two-celled  anthers ; ovarium  superior  or  free, 
one- celled ; ovulum  solitary,  erect;  style  simple; 
stigma  enclosed  in  a two-valved  indusium ; frail  or 
utricle  enclosed  within  the  indurated  tube  of  ths  calyx; 
albumen  none;  embryo  straight;  radicle  small,  in- 
ferior ; cotyledons  fleshy,  plano-convex.  Composed  of 
Australian  herbs  without  Meins,  with  the  habit  of 
Janione,  or  Globularia.  Leaves  radical,  without  sti- 
pulas;  scapes  bearing  each  a head  of  blue  flowers, 
which  is  invulucruted  by  large  brocteas.  This  order 
agrees  with  Goodenovia  in  the  indusium  to  the  stigma, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  fruit  being  a superior  one- 
seeded  utricle,  and  in  hubit.  Example.  Brunonia. 

139.  Campanulacrct,  Jussieu.  Calyx  from  three  to 
eightdobed,  but  usually  fivedobed ; corolla  monopeta- 
lous, regular,  permanent;  limb  usually  five-lobed. 
rarely  three  to  eighl-lnbed.  with  a valvule  ittxlivuUoii ; 
stamens  inserted  along  with  the  corolla  on  the  margin 
of  the  disk  of  tin;  ovarium,  and  combined  with  it,  but 
distinct  from  the  corolla,  and  equal  in  number  to  its 
segments,  usually  five;  filaments  flattened;  uutbers 
fixed  by  their  bases,  contiguous,  but  free,  rarely  com- 
bined, two-celled  ; style  simple;  stigma  usually  divided 
into  from  two  to  eight  lobes,  which  are  at  length  re- 
curved. rarely  capitate  ; ovarium  superior,  rarely  half 
superior,  two  to  eight-celled,  but  usually  five-celled; 
capsule  many-seeded,  dehiscing  at  the  skies  or  apex,  the 
valves  usually  sepliteroua  in  the  middle ; seed*  nume- 
rous, small,  inserted  in  lb**  placentas  on  the  inner  sides 
of  the  cells  ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo  straight,  slender. 
Composed  of  milky  herbs,  rarely  shrubs.  Leaves 
usually  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  generally  toothed  or 
crenated,  rarely  entire,  without  stipulus ; the  radical  ones 
often  different  from  the  caul i lie  ones  in  form ; inflo- 
rescence terminal  and  axillary,  variably  disposed,  race- 
mose, panicled,  spicate,  or  glomerate,  usually  drooping; 
corollas  blue,  purple,  and  white,  rarely  yellow.  Cam- 
panvlacea  is  distinguished  from  Goodenotim  and  Bru- 
noniacetc  in  the  want  of  the  indusium  to  the  stigma, 
and  iu  the  anthers  being  generally  distinct,  and  in  the 
corollas  being  regular,  &c.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Jasionr a.  Capsule  dehiscing  at 
the  apex.  Examples,  Jasione.  Liphtfootia , Canarina , 
P la  ty  codon  y WakUnbcrgia,  PrUmalocarput , and  Rod  la. 
Tribe  2.  Campanulctc.  Capsule  dehiscing  at  the  sides. 
Examples,  Phytnnna.  Michauxia , Campanula , Spe- 
cular ut , Tracketium,  Admophora,  Symphyandray  Mu»- 
schia . 


140.  Epa(ricb?4ty  R.  Brawn.  Calyx  five-parted,  rarely  Botany, 
four-parted,  persistent;  corolla  hypogynous,  numope-  v-» 
talous  ; limb  five-deft,  rarely  four-cleft,  equal, deciduous, 

or  marcescent,  with  a valvate  or  imbricate  activation ; 
stamens  five,  rarely  four,  epipeialous  or  hyfwgynous ; an- 
thers simple,  one-eellcd ; ovarium  usually  girded  by  five 
distinct  or  combined  scales,  usually  many-cdled,  rarely 
one-cellcd ; seeds  solitary  or  indefinite;  style  single; 
stigma  sometimes  toothed ; fruit  drupaceous,  baccate, 
or  capsular  ; seeds  albuminous  ; embryo  straight,  slen- 
der. Composed  of  elegant  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  a 
dry  prickly  habit,  with  tubular  or  campanulate  flowers, 
which  arc  either  axillary  and  solitary,  or  disposed  in  ter- 
minal spikes  or  racemes  ; corollas  white  or  purple,  rarely 
blue.  This  family  is  chiefly  distinguished  t ram  the  next 
in  the  nne-celled  awnless  anthers.  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes.  Tribe  1.  SUtphxjiiret.  Cells  of  ovarium  one- 
seeded  ; pericarp  fleshy,  rarely  capsular.  Examples, 
Slyphc.lia,  Aftroloma , Stenanihera,  Lhtanlhe,  Ler/co- 
pogon , Acrotriche,  Trochocarpa , &c.  Tribe  2.  Epacriete. 

Cells  of  ovarium  mam-seeded  ; pericarp  capsular.  Ex- 
amples, Epacris , Lydnctna,  Andcnama , Poncc/ctiat 
Sprengeti* , RicAea,  iJracophyUum,  Sphmotoma. 

141.  fricMer,  D.  Don.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Btibsvm metrical,  regular;  calyx  four  or  five-cleft;  co- 
rolla four-parted,  rarely  five-parted;  stamen*  four,  five, 
eight,  or  ten,  their  insertion  various;  anthers  two- 
cclled;  style  and  stigma  undivided;  capsule  free,  or 
adhering  to  the  fleshy  cal) x,  therefore  baccate;  cells 
usually  many-seeded;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  erect, 
slender.  This  order  is  composed  of  shiubs  variable  in 
hubit  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earlh 
in  every  direction.  Few  families  surpass  the  EricaceeB 
in  the  diversities  of  their  forms,  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
or  in  tile  extent  of  their  geographical  distribution,  which 
verges  upon  the  ultimate  limits  of  vegetation  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  fruit  of  several  specie*  is  eatable, 
as  the  Whortleberry,  Gaullhcria  Shal/on,  Cranberry, 

&c.  The  order  is  divided  into  the  following  tribes. 

Tribe  1.  Eric  tit.  Ovarium  free;  hypogynou*  disk 

nectariferous ; buds  nuked ; murgins  of  leaves  usually 
revolute.  Examples,  Erica , Andromeda , Arbttltn , 
Gaullhcria  E frig  tea,  Ctefhra.  Tribe  2.  Rhodorete. 

Ovarium  free;  hypogynous  scale*  nectariferous; 
buds  strobile-formed,  scaly ; leaves  flat,  and  callous 
at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib.  Examples.  Rhodo- 
dendron, Kulmia, , Azalea , Ledum.  Tribe  3.  Eacciniett. 

Ovarium  adherent;  disk  periirynotis,  nectariferous ; 
fruit  baccate.  Examples,  Eacciniutn.  O rycoccui. 

Tribe  4.  Pyrolen r.  Ovarium  free;  disk  hypogynous, 
naked ; seeds  peltate,  samnroid.  Perennial  herbs. 
Examples,  l*yrola , Chimaphila.  Tribe  5.  Monotropect. 

Ovarium  free ; disk  hypogynous,  naked  ; seeds  peltate ; 
embryo  undivided.  Leafless,  parasitical  herbs.  Exam- 
ples, Monotropa , Hypopitys. 

142.  ColumeUiacetTy  1).  Don.  Culyx  five  or  many- 
parted.  persistent,  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  ovarium ; 
corolla  inserted  in  tire  upper  part  of  the  calycine  tube, 
rotate,  or  funnel-shaped;  limb  five-lobed,  with  a con- 
voluted imbricate  aestivation ; stamens  two,  inserted  in 
the  thickened  part  of  the  throat,  short  end  dilated  ; 
ovarium  inferior,  or  half  inferior,  two-celled,  containing 
many  ovula;  style  declinate,  on  a flat,  fleshy  disk; 
stigma  capitate,  convex  at  top ; capsule  two-celled,  two- 
valved,  dehiscing  by  a cross-like  chink  at  top,  many- 
seeded  ; albumen  fleshy,  or  wattling.  Composed  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite,  petiolate,  entire  leaves,  and 
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Botany,  yellow  or  white  terminal  flowers,  simitar  to  tbo«e  of  the 
Jessamine.  An  adherent  ovarium,  the  presence  of  a 
perigyttous  disk,  undivided  stigma,  interior  capsule,  and 
many-needed  cells,  separate  this  order  from  its  nearest 
allies  Jatmineacrat  and  Oleinet.  Examples,  Cotumdlia , 
Bofivaria,  and  Menodora. 

143.  Symplocineec,  D.  Don. — Calyx  five-parted  ; co- 
rolla monopetalous,  rotate;  limb  five  or  ten-parted, 
spreading,  when  more  than  five,  the  half  of  them  are  in- 
terior and  smaller,  with  an  imbricate  activation  ; sta- 
mens numerous,  rising  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  dis- 
posed in  three  or  four  series  or  rows  ; filaments  cuspidate 
at  apices  and  polyadelphous  at  their  bases  ; anthers  erect, 
roundish-elliptic,  two-celled  ; ovarium  half  inferior,  three 
or  five-celled ; ovula  four  in  each  cell,  fixed  to  the  inner 
parie'.es  of  the  cells,  the  two  lower  ones  pendulous; 
style  crowned  by  a three  or  fivc-lobed  stigma;  drupe 
rather  fleshy,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  containing  a three 
or  five-celled  nut ; cells  one-seeded  ; seeds  bony,  albu- 
minous; embryo  inverted ; radicle  superior.  Composed 
of  trees  with  alternate,  entire,  or  scmilulcd  leaves, 
without  stipulas ; flowers  axillary,  sessile,  or  pedicellate, 
solitary,  crowded  or  racemose,  furnished  with  imbricating 
bracteasat  their  bases.  Astriiigency  is  the  only  property 
known  of  this  order.  The  Lohd , Symplocot  racemouty  is 
used  with  Mmigeet  for  dyeing  red  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  leaves  of  Symploco*  tincloria , the  Sweet-leaf,  is 
used  in  America  for  dyeing  yellow. 

Third  subclass.  Cttroller/fortt. — Corolla  monopetakms 
hvpogynous,  that  is  not  attached  to  the  calyx.  To  thus 
subclass  arc  to  be  referred  all  those  plants  with  a mono- 
petalou$,hypngy  nous  corolla,  havingthc  stamens  inserted 
into  it,  and  a superior  ovarium  ; but  those  plants  with 
a monopetalous,  perigynous  corolla  having;  the  stamens 
inserted  into  it,  and  an  inferior  ovarium,  as  RubiacetPy 
Ericactit,  Campanulactce,  Lobdiacat,  Cttprifofiaceee, 
Sytnplocine<r , and  Columelliacete,  are  still  retained  in 
the  class  Calycifloree.  In  Brunoniaccte. , and  some  genera 
of  EricacrtCy  where  the  ovarium  is  superior,  or  nearly  so, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a distinction,  except 
probably  from  the  perigynous  insertion  of  the  corolla. 

144.  HaU*iacea>,  I).  Don.  — Calyx  small,  four- 
toothed;  corolla  ventricosely  campanulas,  four-lobed; 
stamens  twelve  to  sixteen,  monadelphous  at  their  bases, 
and  adnalc  to  the  corolla;  anthers  oblong,  erect,  two- 
celled;  ovarium  inferior;  style  and  stigma  simple; 
drupe  dry,  corticate,  oblong,  with  two  or  four-winged 
angles,  containing  a two  or  four-celled  putnmen ; cells  one- 
seeded  ; seed  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; albumen 
fleshy  ; embryo  length  of  albumen  ; cotyledons  narrow  ; 
radicle  slender,  inferior,  compressed.  Composed  of 
trees  with  alternate,  serrated  leaves,  ami  latent!  fascicles 
of  pedicellate,  drooping,  white  flowers.  Differs  from 
Symplociurte  in  the  inferior  ovarium,  in  the  fruit  being 
a dry  winged  nut,  and  in  the  corolla  not  being  so  deeply 
divided.  Example,  Halesia , the  Snowdrop  tree. 

145.  Slyracinear , Richard. — Calyx  campanulate,  five- 
toothed.  persistent ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  usually  five 
or  six-cleft,  seldom  three  or  seven-cleft,  with  a valvate 
activation  ; stamens  ten,  exserled,  monadelphous at  their 
bases,  adnute  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; anthers  linear, 
two-celled;  ovarium  superior,  three-celled,  containing 
many  erect  ovula  ; style  crowned  by  an  obsoletely,  thrcc- 
lobcd  stigma ; drupe  almost  dry,  containing  a onc-celied, 
one  to  three-seeded  nut ; embryo  inverted ; radicle  thick, 
superior ; albumen  fleshy.  Composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  usually  clothed  with  stellate  tomentum, 


bearing  alternate,  entire  leave*  without  stipulas,  and  Botany, 
axillary  or  terminal,  one  or  manv-flowered  peduncles;  — 
flowers  racemose,  bracteate,  white  or  cream-coloured. 

Nearly  allied  to  Hatexiacetr,  but  differs  in  the  superior 
ovarium  and  more  deeply  divided  corolla.  Styrax 
benzoin  affords  the  fragrant  resin  of  that  name,  and 
Slyrar  officinale  the  storax  of  the  shop*. 

146.  Myrtincactct.  R.  Brown. — Calyx  four  to  five- 
lobed,  persistent ; corolla  four  to  five-lobed  ; stamens 
four  to  five,  opposite  the  lobe*  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted 
in  its  base,  free  or  monadelphous  ; ovarium  superior, 
rarely  half  inferior ; ovula  immersed  in  the  central  pla- 
centa ; style  one  ; drupe  or  berry  one  or  manv-seeded  ; 
albumen  horny,  rarely  deficient ; cotyledons  short. 
Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  ; leaves  alternate,  seldom 
nearly  opposite  or  verticillate,  simple,  entire,  or  toothed  ; 
flowers  axillary,  pedunculate,  or  sessile.  All  parts,  but 
more  especially  the  calyces  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  nre  furnished  with  resinous  dots.  This  family 
differs  from  Sapotacete , its  nearest  ally,  in  the  stamens 
being  opposite  the  petals,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
seeds.  It  is  divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  I.  /Effice- 
rttt.  Flowers  pentamerous;  filaments  monadelphous; 
ovarium  superior,  many-seeded ; drupe  follicular,  one- 
seeded  ; albumen  none  ; embry  o erect.  Example,  .Jtgi- 
ceras.  Tribe  2.  Ardisieee.  Calyx  and  corolla  four  to  five- 
lobed  ; stamens  generally  free ; ovarium  superior,  many- 
seeded  ; berry  globose,  one-seeded  ; albumen  horny ; em- 
bryo transverse.  Examples,  Myr*inryArdi*iat  Etnbelia. 

Tribe  3.  Mtrxctr.  Calyx  and  corolla  five-lobed  ; stamens 
five,  free;  ovarium  half  inferior,  many-seeded ; stigma 
three  to  five-lobed ; embryo  transverse.  Example,  Mtexa. 

147.  ThcophradtareiP , Burtling. — Calyx  five-parted, 
persistent,  imbricate ; corolla  five-lobed,  with  an  imbri- 
cate estivation,  having  sealeformed  appendages  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes ; stamens  five,  opposite  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  outwards; 
ovarium  superior,  onc-cclled;  ovula.  erect,  indefinite, 
inserted  in  the  central  placenta;  stigma  simple,  undivided; 
berry  crust  nceous,  one-colled,  valveless,  one  or  many- 
seeded,  filled  by  the  fleshy  placenta;  umbilicus  of  seed 
hollow ; testa  of  seed  simple ; albumen  horny ; embryo 
erect ; cotyledons  foliaceous ; radicle  opposite  the  hilum. 
Composed  of  small  trees  or  shrubs  with  generally  simple 
stems,  bearing  leaves  at  their  tops ; leaves  alternate, 
callous,  and  usually  toothed  on  the  margins;  flowers 
terminal  and  lateral,  racemose.  The  scalelnrmed  ap- 
pendages between  the  petals  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
this  order  from  all  its  allies,  and  particularly  from  Myr- 
tinraeftCy  to  which  it  comes  very  close.  Examples, 
Jacquinirty  Clavija,  and  Thcophraxta. 

148.  JE  yiceretty  Illume. — Calyx  five-parted,  persistent; 
lobes  twisted  to  the  left  and  imbricated  in  estivation ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous,  five-cleft,  imbricated 
to  the  right  in  {Estivation ; stamens  five,  opposite  the 
segments  of  the  corolla,  combined  into  a lube  at  the 
base,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla ; 
anthers  incumhent,  two-celled  ; cells  dehiscing  length- 
wise, but  intercepted  by  transverse  septula ; ovarium 
superior,  onc-cclled ; ovula  many,  peltate,  immersed  in 
the  free  central  placenta  ; style  subulate;  stigma  simple  ; 
fruit  follicular,  cylindrical,  arched,  coriaceous,  one- 
seeded  ; albumen  none ; embryo  germinating  within 
the  pericarp,  green,  conforming  to  the  fruit;  cotyledons 
plano-convex,  thick;  radicle  inferior,  blunt;  plumule 
awl-shaped,  undivided.  Composed  of  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  on  the  seashore  among  Mangroves  ; 
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Botany.  leaves  scattered,  quite  entire,  full  of  immersed,  glandular 
dots  on  the  upper  surface,  and  marked  by  a saline 
excretion ; umbels  simple,  axillary,  and  terminal ; flowers 
white,  fragrant ; pedicels  articulated  at  their  bases.  Ex- 
ample, Mgiceras. 

149.  Supotacrte,  Jussieu. — Calyx  regular,  persistent; 
Corolla  with  as  many  lobes  as  there  are  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  rarely  double  or  triple  that  number,  deciduous; 
stamens  cpi  petal  mis,  distinct,  definite;  fertile  ones  equal 
in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  colyx,  rarely  more 
numerous,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  corolla; 
sterile  ones,  when  present,  equal  in  number  to  the  fertile 
ones,  and  alternating  with  them ; anthers  usually  out- 
wardly or  behind  ; ovarium  superior,  mufty-ce lied  ; cells 
one-sceded  ; ovula  erect ; style  crowned  by  an  undivided 
or  lobed  stigma  ; berry  m&nv-celled,  or  only  one-celled 
by  abortiun  ; seeds  nucumentaccous,  seldom  combined 
into  a many-celled  pulamcu  ; testa  bony,  shining,  having 
the  front  scraped  away,  and  opaque ; albumen  fleshy, 
rarely  wanting;  embryo  large;  radicle  pointing  to  the 
hilum.  Composed  of  trees  generally  abounding  in 
milky  juice ; leaves  alternate,  without  slipulns,  quite 
enure,  coriaceous;  flowers  axillary.  This  order  is  nearly 
allied  to  Ebenacrat%  but  differs  in  many  particulars. 
The  trees  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  fruit,  as  the  Star 
Apple,  Sapota.  Mammresapofa,  uud  the  SapotiUa. 
The  Mava  or  Butter  Tree  of  India,  and  the  Shea  Tree 
of  Mungo  Park,  also  belong  to  this  order.  Examples, 
Sertalisia,  Argania,  Sidercxylon , flume  Ha , Chryso- 
phyllum,  Achras,  Lucuma,  Minx  u tops,  Hawn. 

150.  Ebenacetp,  Ventenat. — Flowers  unisexual,  rarely 
hermaphrodite;  calyx  three  or  six-parted,  persistent; 
corolla  downy  outside,  deciduous ; limb  three  or  six- 
par  led,  imbricate  in  activation  ; stamens  definite,  epipe- 
talous  or  hypogynous,  double  the  number  of  the  segment* 
of  the  corolla,  sometimes  four  times  that  number,  and 
sometimes  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternating  with  them  ; in  hermaphrodite  flowers 
the  filaments  are  simple,  in  unisexual  ones  they  are 
double,  having  both  divisions  Waring  anthers,  the  inner 
division  usually  shorter  than  the  outer;  anthers  fixed 
by  their  bases,  lanceolate,  two-celled,  sometimes  bearded ; 
ovarium  mnny-celled ; cells  one  to  two- seeded  ; ovula 
hanging  from  the  tops  of  the  cells;  style  divided,  rarely 
simple ; stigmas  bifid  or  trifid  ; berry  globose  or  oval, 
generally  few-seeded  by  abortion ; albumen  cartilagi- 
nous ; embryo  slender ; radicle  pointing  to  the  umbilicus. 
Composed  of  middle-sized,  nonlactesceut  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  heavy  wood,  as  the  Ebony;  leaves  alternate, 
without  stipul.is,  quite  entire,  coriaceous;  peduncles 
axillary,  solitary,  those  bearing  the  male  flowers  divided, 
and  those  bearing  the  female  simple  and  one-flowered, 
all  bracteate.  The  double  stamens,  unisexual  flowers, 
and  pendulous  ovula  distinguish  this  order,  'file  fruit 
of  the  trees  are  edible,  as  the  Dutc-Plum,  Kaki,  and 
Mabola.  Examples,  Diorpyron,  Roycna,  Cargillia. 

151.  Oftitue,  Huffmansegg. — Flowers  generally  her- 
maphrodite, seldom  unisexual;  calyx  persistent,  corolla 
funr-cleft,  seldom  of  four  petals,  or  wanting,  with  a valvate 
estivation;  stamens  two;  anthers  two-celled;  ovarium 
two-celled;  cells  biovulste;  ovula  pendulous,  side  by 
side  ; style  simple  or  wanting ; stigma  bifid  nr  undivided; 
fruit  drupaceous,  baccate  or  capsular,  often  one-seeded 
by  abortion  ; albumen  dense ; embryo  straight;  radicle 
superior.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  opposite, 
usually  simple,  rarely  pinnate  leaves,  and  racemose  or 
pauicled,  terminal  or  axillary  flowers;  pedicels  opposite, 


unibracteate.  The  bark  of  the  Ash  is  bitter,  and  iscele-  Botany, 
bra  ted  as  a febrifuge.  Manna  is  an  exudation  from  the  ^ 

bark  of  several  species  of  Ornus  and  Fraxinua.  The 
Olive  is  also  of  this  family,  which  is  divided  into  four 
tribes.  Tribe  1.  Oftett.  Corolla  campanulate  or  mceo- 
late,  four-cleft ; fruit  drupaceous.  Examples,  Lisualrum , 
Phillyrea,  Ole  a,  Chionanthus.  Tribe  2.  Syringe* r.  Co- 
rolla funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  four  to  five-parted; 
fruit  capsular,  two-celled.  Examples,  Syringa,  Fon- 
tanetia.  Tribe  8.  Nolelteiee.  Corolla  of  four  petals; 
fruit  drupaceous.  Examples,  Noleltca,  Linociero.  Tribe 
4.  Fra.rinea.  Flowers  polygamous;  corolla  of  four  petals, 
four-parted  or  absent ; fruit  two-cclted,  compressed, 
usually  one-seeded,  winged  at  top,  samaroid.  Examples, 

Fraxinu »,  Or  nut. 

152.  Ilicinete,  Brogniart — Sepals  four  to  six,  with 
an  imbricate  (estivation  ; corolla  tour  to  five-parted,  with 
an  imbricate  (estivation  ; stamens  four  to  five,  epipc- 
talous ; anthers  two-celled,  ititrorse ; ovarium  superior, 
fleshy,  two  to  six -celled  ; ovula  solitary,  hanging  from  a 
cup-shaped  lunicle  ; stigma  almost  sessile,  lobed  ; fruit 
fleshy,  indehiscent,  containing  from  two  to  six  one-seeded 
nuts;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  small,  lying  next  the 
hilum;  radicle  superior.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  coriaceous,  opposite  leaves.  The  leaves  of  Ilex 
Parado  and  Ite  r Paragttaenus  are  used  as  tea.  The 
bark  and  berries  of  some  are  tonic,  astringent,  and  anti- 
septic. Examples,  Ilex , the  Holly,  ami  Prinon. 

153.  Jasvuneacctr , R.  Brown.  — Calyx  tubular,  di- 
vided, or  tombed,  persistent;  corolla  salver-shaped; 
limb  five-cleft,  with  tin  imbricate  and  twisted  aestivation  ; 
stamens  two,  epipetulous;  ovarium  two-celled,  cells 
one-seeded ; ovula  erect ; style  one,  crowned  by  a two- 
lobed  stigma;  fruit  a didymous  berry,  or  a bipartite 
capsule  ; albumen  sparing  or  wanting;  embryo  straight ; 
radicle  inferior.  Composed  of  usually  climbing  shrubs 
with  opposite,  simple,  but  usually  compound  leave*,  and 
having  the  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs.  This  order 
differs  sufficiently  fromO/rjn<p,  to  w hich  it  is  nearly  allied, 
by  the  erect  ovula,  structure  of  seeds,  and  activation  of 
the  corolla.  Fragrance  is  the  principal  property  of  this 
order.  Examples,  Jasminum , and  Nyctanthe*. 

154.  SlrychnacetB. — Calyx  four  to  five-parted ; corolla 
funnel-shaped;  tube  cylindrical;  limb  four  to  five- 
parted,  with  un  imbricate  aestivation ; stamens  four  to 
five,  short ; anthers  subsagittute  or  oblong,  two-ccllcd  ; 
ovarium  superior,  two-celled  ; ovula  numerous,  attached 
to  a receptacle  down  the  middle  of  the  partition ; berries 
large,  two-celled,  but  in  a more  advanced  slate  only 
one-cclled  ; seeds  few  or  many,  flattened,  peltate,  broad, 
nestling  in  the  pulp,  albuminous;  embryo  straight; 
radicle  pointing  to  the  hilum;  cotyledons  often  three- 
nerved.  Composed  of  erect  or  rambling  shrubs,  either 
with  or  without  tendrils,  and  opposite,  three-nerved,  or 
triple-nerved  leaves  ; flowers  small,  disposed  ill  axillary 
or  terminal  pedunculate  corymbs.  The  well-known 
Nux-Vomica  belong*  to  this  order.  Examples,  Slrych- 
no9,  Lariotloma. 

155.  Potaliaceee,  Martius. — Calyx  four  to  five-parted; 
corolla  tubular;  limb  nearly  equal,  five  to  twelve-cleft,  with 
a twisted  and  imbricate  activation  ; stamens  five,  ten,  or 
twelve,  monadelphous or  free ; style  continuous;  stigma 
simple ; berry  two  or  four-celled ; seeds  numerous, 
peltate,  fixed  to  the  placentas,  which  are  central;  albu- 
men cartdaginous.  Composed  of  glabrous,  lactescent 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  quite  entire  leaves,  which 
are  joined  by  interpetiolar  sheathing  slipulas,  and 
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Botany,  bracteate  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal,  panided 
corymbs.  Distinguished  firoin  Apocynca,  to  which  it  is 
most  nearly  allied,  by  the  unequal  parts  of  the  flower, 
by  the  double  testa  to  the  seed,  and  by  the  petioles  briny 
joined  by  interprtiolar  stipulate  Examples,  Potalia . 
Anthoclvitlds  Fagrrea. 

156.  Apacynett,  Jussieu. — Calyx  five-cleft,  perma- 
nent; corolla  five-lobeil,  deciduous,  with  an  imbricate 
ecs  ti  rat  ion  ; stamens  five,  epipetalous  ; anthers  two- 
celled  ; ovarium  solitary  or  twin,  usually  many-seeded, 
therefore  the  styles  are  either  one  or  two;  stigmas, 
when  two,  applied  to  each  oiher;  fruit  follicular,  dru- 
puceous  or  baccate,  solitary  or  twin,  one  or  many- 
seeded  ; seeds  generally  albuminous  ; embryo  foliaceous. 
Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  full  of  milky  acrid  juice; 
leaves  opposite,  seldom  verticil  I ate  or  scattered,  quite 
entire,  usually  furnished  with  interpetiolar  cilice  or 
glands  ; inflorescence  somewhat  corymbose  or  racemose. 
Readily  distinguished  from  Axclrpiadca>y  to  which  it  is 
nearest  allied,  by  the  structure  of  the  anthers  and 
stigmas ; and  from  Strychtu ict<e  in  the  seeds  not  being 
peltate.  The  properties  of  Apocynta  are  acrid,  stimu- 
lating and  astringent,  purgative  and  dangerous.  Tan- 
gkinia  is  the  famous  ordeal  of  Madagascar.  The 
twisted  direction  of  the  corolla  ©fall  have  been  likened 
to  St.  Catherine's  Wheel.  The  order  is  separated  into 
ten  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Echitirte  Fruit  of  two  follicles, 
or  a two-celled  capsule ; seeds  furnished  with  a tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  umbilical  end.  Example*,  EchHes,  Brau- 
montin,  Thmardi a,  Apocynum , Slrvphanthtt*.  Tribe  2. 
Wrightiet*.  Fruit  of  two  follicles ; seeds  furnished  with 
a tult  of  hairs  at  that  end  contrary  to  the  umbilicus. 
Example,  Wrightia.  TribeS.  AMottie<t.  Fruit  of  two 
follicles ; seeds  peltate,  ciliated,  the  cilia  lengthened  at 
each  end.  Example,  AUttonU s.  Tribe  4.  (tel'cmttt r. 
Fruit  of  two  combined  follicles,  two-valvcd,  two-celled, 
the  inflexed  edges  of  the  valves  constituting  the  dissepi- 
ments, and  bearing  the  seeds  on  their  margins.  Ex- 
ample, Gehemiton.  Tribe  5.  Tabcrnemonttinem.  Fruit 
of  two  follicles,  rarely  solitary ; seeds  nestling  in  the 
pulp;  albumen  present.  Examples,  Taberncmontnna, , 
C anur  aria.  Pin  mi  era.  Vinca . Tribe  6.  Atyxiett.  Fruit 
subdrupaceous ; albumen  ruminated  as  in  Anonacrtc, 
Examples,  Alyria.  f rrhrra,  Opkiorylon , Huntcoljia. 
Tribe  7.  Kopxierr.  Fruit  subdrupaceous;  albumen 
wanting.  Example,  Kopria.  Tribe  8.  Meiadiwtr. 
Fruit  baccate,  solitary;  seeds  compressed,  imbedded  in 
the  pulp,  usually  albuminous.  Examples,  Mrfodinux, 
Witlughbeia . Tribe  9.  AUamondiett.  Fruit  capsular, 
prickly  or  smooth ; seeds  peltate,  fixed  to  the  central 
placenta;  albumen  none.  Example,  AVamanda. 
Tribe  10.  Carandictr.  Fruit  baccate ; seeds  peltate, 
winged  ; albumen  copious.  Example,  Carixxa. 

157.  Axdrpuidrte,  R.  Brown. — Calyx  five-deft,  per- 
sistent ; corolla  five-lobed,  with  an  imbricate,  rarely 
valvatc,  activation  ; stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla,  usually  connected  ; anthers  two-celled, 
ami  sometimes  almost  four-celled  ; pollen  masses  equal 
In  number  to  the  cells  of  the  anthers,  fixed  to  the  five 
processes  of  the  stigma ; ovnria  twin  ; styles  two,  close 
together,  crowned  to  one  sligma,  which  is  common  to 
both,  the  angles  of  which  bear  corpuscles  ; fruit  of  two 
follicles;  seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  pendulous,  fur- 
nished with  a tuft  of  hairs  ut  the  umbilicus ; albumen 
thin;  embryo  straight;  cotyledons  foliaceous;  radicle 
superior.  Composed  of  shruhs,  rarely  herbs,  for  the 
most  part  lactescent  and  climbing ; leaves  entire,  usually 


opposite,  rarely  alternate  or  verticillate,  usually  furnished  Botany, 
with  interpetiolar  cilia  in  place  of  stipulus;  flowers 
disposed  in  umbels,  fascicles,  or  racemes,  always  inter- 
petiolar.  The  pollen  being  combined  into  a definite 
number  of  waxy  masses  separates  this  order  from  all 
other  dicotyledonous  one*.  In  some  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  is  very  pleasuut,  as  in  Prrgvlaria , »ud  in  others 
very  fetid,  as  iu  Stapetia.  The  roots  of  many  are 
emetic.  The  young  shoots  of  some  are  used  as  food, 
although  the  greater  maws  are  poisonous.  The  order 
is  divided  into  four  separate  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Orthophu- 
rumiir.  Pollen  masses  ten,  erect,  or  comment,  fixed 
by  pairs  to  the  coqxncles  of  the  stigma,  that  is  five  two- 
celled  anthers  separable  into  two  parts  by  a long  tuiliual 
furrow.  This  tribe  is  separated  into  two  subtribes.  . 
Subtribe  1.  SlaptJiect  Anthers  not  terminated  by  mem- 
branes. Examples,  Cerapegia,  Slapelia,  Cura! In  ma, 
lirat  fnjtlrJma.  Subtribe  2.  Hoyacea.  Anthers  ter- 
minated by  membrane'*.  Examples,  Hoyay  Prrgularia. 

Tribe  2.  (innolohftc.  Pollen  masses  ten,  transverse,  at- 
tached by  pairs  to  the  corpuscles  of  the  stigma,  that  is 
five  two-celled  anthers  separable  into  two  parts  by  a 
transverse  furrow ; stumincous  corona  simple,  lobed. 
Example,  Gonolobut.  Tribe  8.  AscUpicte.  Pollen 
masses  ten,  two  of  which  appertain  to  each  anther, 
fixed  to  the  corpuscles  of  the  stigma  by  their  apices  or 
above  the  middle  of  the  side,  pendulous,  that  is  five 
two-celled  anthers  separable  into  two  parts  by  a longi- 
tudinal furrow;  anther*  terminated  by  membranes. 
Examples.  A*c!rpiaxy  Gomphocarpua , Calotropis , Cy- 
nanchum.  Tribe  4.  Srcatnoneie.  Pol  leu  masses  twenty, 
erect,  that  is  lour  to  each  anther,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
five  corpuscles  of  the  stigma;  filaments  connate.  Ex- 
ample, St  eamout.  Tribe  5.  Periplocta.  Pollen  masses 
from  five  to  twenty,  granular,  each  granule  composed 
of  four  spherules,  applied  siugly  or  by  fours  to  each 
corpuscle  of  the  stigma  ; filaments  distiuct.  Examples, 
CryptoxteSiay  Ptriptoca,  Hemid  exmix. 

158.  MmyanUiacrrCy  G.  Don. — Calyx  five-parted, 
persistent ; corolla  subrotate  ; disks  of  segments  bearded 
or  squammulose  at  their  bases,  or  bearded  lengthwise, 
with  an  inflexed  activation;  stamens  five;  style  one; 
stigma  two  lobed ; lobes  toothed ; hypogyuous  glands 
five,  alternating  with  the  stamens;  capsule  one-cvl.cd, 
many-seeded,  two-valvcd,  except  in  the  aquatic  genera, 
which  is  valveless  ; the  seeds  attached  to  parietal  pla- 
centas on  the  edges  of  the  valves.  Composed  of  float- 
i»g  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs  ; leaves  simple  or  trifoliate, 
touihcd,  usually  alternate,  rarely  opposite  ; flowers  sub- 
umbellate,  nxillury,  sometimes  on  the  petioles,  or  panic  led 
and  terminal;  segments  of  corolla  fringed  or  entire. 

The  order  agrees  with  GeniianttB  in  many  particulars, 
but  differs  in  habit  and  alternate  leuves ; the  properties  are 
also  like  it,  Ionic,  stomachic,  and  febrifugal.  Example#, 
Mcnyanthex  and  ViUarxia. 

159.  Spigrliacctty  Marti  us. — Calyx  five-parted;  co- 
rolla five-parted,  with  a valvatc  aestivation  ; stamens 
five,  epipetalous ; pollen  trigonal;  style  articulated; 
stigma  simple  ; capsule  of  two  two-valved  cocete,  with  a 
free  central  placenta  each;  seeds  small;  testa  simple; 
albumen  fleshy;  embryo  straight.  Composed  of  very 
ornamental  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite,  quite 
entire,  stipulate,  or  substipulata  leaves,  and  having  the 
flowers  disposed  in  secund  braclcate  spikes.  The  style 
being  articulated,  and  the  placenta  central,  separates  this 
family  from  GrnlianceHy  to  which  it  is  nearest  allied.  The 
annual  species  are  vermifuge,  and  the  perennial  specicB 
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Botany,  anthelmintic,  as  the  Indian  Pink  of  the  shops.  Ex- 
ampler,  Spigclia,  MUraxacnu,  Mitre  ola, 

160.  Grntiant't r,  Jussieu. — Calyx  four  to  five-cicfl, 
persistent ; corolla  marcescent  or  deciduous,  with  a four 
to  five-cleft  limb,  with  an  imbricate  {estivation  ; stamens 
lour  to  five,  epipetalous ; ovarium  one  to  two-celled, 
many-seeded  ; styles  one  or  two,  when  the  latter  num- 
ber they  are  combined  ; stigmas  one  to  two  ; capsule 
usually  dry,  rarely  baccate,  one  to  two-celled,  many- 
sreded,  usually  two-valved  ; margins  of  the  valves  bent 
in  and  bearing  the  seeds  in  those  with  one-celkd  cap- 
sules, but  in  those  with  two-celled  capsules  the  placentas 
are  central ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  straight ; radicle 
tending  to  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire,  exslipniale  leaves,  and 
terminal  or  axillary’  flowers.  This  order  is  more  teadily 
distinguished  by  habit  than  by  character;  it  differ*  from 
Polnnoniacetv  in  the  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  and  pla- 
ccntation  of  the  seeds  ; and  from  Spiffhaeeer  in  the  style 
not  being  jointed.  The  properties  are  eminently  touic, 
stomachic,  and  febrifugal,  their  bitterness  second  only 
to  Quassia  and  Peruvian  Bark.  The  order  is  divided  into 
three  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Gentianieet.  Capsule  one  to  two- 
celled;  margins  of  valves  placentiferous ; seeds  usually 
disposed  ill  u double  row.  This  is  divided  into  tour 
subtribe*,  Ge ntiannr  rer<r,  Conloube<tt  Chiromctr%  and 
Litianlhert ; in  the  two  first  the  anthers  remain  un- 
changed, and  in  the  two  latter  the  anthers  become 
changed  in  the  old  state.  Examples,  Sicrrtuit  Grntiana, 
CAlora,  Contoubea,  Chironia , Erythrtra,  hutanlhut. 
Tribe  2.  Exotica.  Capsule  two-celled ; central  pla- 
centas at  length  free.  Examples,  Exticum , M ic rotate. 
Tribe  3.  Desfontainiear.  Berry  oue-tclied,  many- 
seeded,  with  four  to  five  parietal  placentas.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  with  spiny-toothed  leaves,  and  terminal,  military, 
pedunculate  Mowers.  Example,  Dtsfontuinia. 

161,  Stilbine*,  Kunth. — Calyx  tubularly  campanil- 
late  ; limb  five-delt ; segments  equal,  or  the  two  lower 
ones  are  more  deeply  divided  ; rarely  o4  five  sepsis, 
persistent  ; corolla  monopctalous,  hypogynous ; lube 
widened  at  the  throat ; limb  five  parted,  spreading, sub- 
bilabiate,  rarely  four-parted,  and  nearly  regular,  with  a 
valvule  {estivation  ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
segments  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  protruding,  nearly  equal,  the  fifth  always  barren  ; 
anthers  fixed  by  their  treks ; ovarium  superior,  sessile, 
two-celled,  each  cell  containing  one  erect  ovulum,  and 
sometimes  one  of  the  cells  is  smaller  and  empty  ; style 
filiform  ; stigma  simple,  emnrginale  ; disk  none  ; fruit 
dry,  one-seeded,  indchiscent,  covered  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  Composed  of  small  shrubs,  with  the  habit  ot 
Phylica  or  Abies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
leaves  verticil  late,  crowded,  narrow,  entire,  coriaceous, 
rigid,  exstipulule,  articulated  at  their  bases;  flowers 
disposed  in  dense  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
sessile,  tribracteate  at  the  base,  sometimes  polyga- 
mous. In  habit  and  some  other  characters  this  order 
seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Aragoacwc.  Example, 
Stiibc. 

16*2.  Aragoacea,  D.  Don. — Calyx  five-parted ; co- 
rolla salver-shaped  ; limb  fbur-lobcd,  with  a convolutely 
imbricated  aestivation  ; stamens  four,  inserted  in  the 
recesses  between  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; anthers 
cordate,  with  confluent  ceils ; style  filiform ; stigma 
capitate ; capsule  two  celled,  Iwo-valvcd  ; valves  bifid  ; 
dissepiment  parallel  with  the  valves  ; seeds  compressed, 
with  a membranous  border,  four  or  five  in  each  cell ; 


albumen  fleshy;  embryo  erect;  cotyledons  fleshy.  Botany, 
plano-convex  ; radicle  short,  blunL  Composed  of  much  s*— 1 
branched  shrubs,  natives  of  the  mountains  about  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota ; branches  opposite ; leaves  small,  co- 
riaceous, imbricated  in  eight  rows;  flowers  small, 
axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  white.  The  bilocular 
ovarium,  confluent  cells  of  anthers,  and  undivided 
stigma  and  peculiar  habit,  readily  distinguish  this  order 
from  Polemoneacett,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied. 

163.  PoUmoneacea.  — Calyx  five -cleft  or  five- 
toothed,  persistent ; corolla  rotate,  salver-shaped  or 
funnel-shajied  ; limb  ftve-lobed,  imbricate  or  twisted  in 
aestivation;  stamens  five,  epipetalous;  anthers  in- 
cumbent, two-celled,  sagittate  ; ovarium  three-celled ; 
ovula  numerous,  rarely  definite ; style  long;  stigma  of 
three  linear  blunt  lobes ; capsule  three-celled,  Ihree- 
valved  ; valves  septiferous  in  the  middle  ; placenta  cen- 
tral, trigonal;  seeds  ungular,  or  compressed  and  girded 
by  a membrane  ; testa  simple,  mucilaginous;  albumen 
fleshy  ; embryo  straight ; radicle  inferior ; cotyledon* 
foliaceous.  Composed  of  beautiful  herbs  and  under- 
shrub*;  leaves  usually  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  un- 
divided, pinnalifid,  or  piunatc  , fiowtis  numerous  and 
terminal,  or  axillary  and  usually  solitary,  bracteate  in 
most  of  the  species.  The  five-lobed  regular  corolla,  the 
three-lobed  stigma,  the  three -cel  led,  three- vatved  capsule, 
the  •rptiferoua  valves,  the  trigonal,  central  placenta,  the 
fleshy  albumen,  and  straight  embryo,  and  mucilugiitous 
seeds  distinguish  this  order  from  all  its  allies.  Ex- 
amples, Pbiemonivm,  Diapensia , Phwxt  Lrptosiphon, 

Gilia,  Cantua. 

164.  llyilroleacea,  D.  Don. — Calyx  persistent,  five- 
cleft  ; segments  generally  sputulateiy  dilated  at  tops; 
corolla  usually  campanululc,  five-lobed  ; stamens  five, 
epipetalous;  styles  two;  stigmas  thick  or  capitate; 
ovarium  two-celled,  many-seeded;  capsule  two-celled, 
two-valved;  valves  septilerous  in  the  middle ; placentas 
two  in  each  cell,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  septum, 
sometimes  spongy  and  combined,  sometimes  fominW- 
form  and  separated  ; seeds  numerous,  sessile ; albumen 
fleshy  ; embryo  straight.  Composed  of  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  toothed,  usually 
petiolate  leaved  ; flowers  corymbose  or  spicate,  also  dis- 
posed in  the  manner  of  llcliotropium.  The  habit  mid 
character  of  this  order  comes  nearest  to  Scroph ul  a riiicat 
and  Solane/p,  but  differs  from  them  in  the  regular 
flowers.  The  genus  Codon  differs  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order  in  the  calyx  being  ten  to  twelve-parted,  the 
corolla  ten  to  twelve-lobcd.  and  the  stamen*  being  ten 
or  twelve.  Examples,  Hydrolea,  Wig  audio. 

165.  Convolrulacctr , Jussieu. — Calyx  usually  of  five 
sepals,  rarely  five-toothed,  persistent ; sepals  equal  or 
unequal,  disposed  in  one,  two,  or  three  series;  corolla 
tubular,  csinpanulatc,  or  funnel-shaped  ; limb  of  five 
plaits  or  five  lobes,  with  a twisted  {estivation  ; tinmens 
five,  epipetalous,  unequal ; anther?  lung,  generally 
sagittate,  adnate  at  their  bases,  often  twisted  afterwards ; 
hypogyuous  disk  aunular,  surrounding  the  ovarium  in 
most  of  the  species;  ovarium  generally  simple,  two  to 
four-celled,  rarely  almost  one-celled,  and  sometimes 
double  or  quadruple,  and  in  each  cell  there  are  one  or 
two  erect  ovula;  style  entire  or  cleft,  rarely  two; 
stigmas  acute,  flattened  or  globose;  captule  usually 
dehiscing  valvately,  rarely  transversely  ; seeds  usually 
rounded  on  one  side  andflattened  on  the  other,  inserted  by 
their  bases,  glabrous  or  villous  ; albumen  mucilaginous; 
cotyledons  loliaccous,  corrugated ; radicle  incurved, 
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Botany,  inferior.  Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees* 
erect,  creeping,  but  generally  twining ; l**»',es  alternate, 
simple,  entire  or  lobed.  sessile  01  petiolate  ; peduncles 
axillary  or  terminal,  one  or  many-flowered;  nrnts 
simple  or  tuberous.  Scnmmony,  Jalap,  and  some  other 
drags  are  the  produce  of  this  order.  The  Sweet  Potato 
and  the  roots  of  some  other  species  are  wholesome  ar- 
ticles of  fond.  The  flowers  only  expand  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sunshine.  This  order  is  divided  into  four 
different  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Argyreiete.  Ovarium  simple ; 
pericarp  baccate,  indehiscent.  Examples,  Rivea,  Ar- 
pyreia.  Tribe  2.  Convotiule*.  Ovarium  simple ; peri- 
carp capsular,  dehiscent.  Examples,  Convolvulus , 
Ipomcra , C alyxtrzia,  Parana,  Evolvultts,  Cressa. 
Tribe  3.  Dichondrrec.  Carpels  two  or  four,  distinct. 
Examples,  Dichontlra,  Falkia.  Tribe  4.  Cuncutea. 
Embryo  without  cotyledons.  Example,  Cuscuta. 

166.  Retziacne,  Hurtling. — Calyx  bractcatc,  imbri- 
cate, five-parted;  corolla  cylindrical;  stamens  epipe- 
talous  ; anthers  two-celled,  subcordftte  ; stigma  bifid  or 
twin ; capsule  two-celled,  having  the  dissepiment  placen- 
tiferous  on  both  sides,  many- seeded.  Composer!  of 
branched,  erect  shrubs ; leaves  alternate  or  four  in  & 
whorl ; flowers  sessile,  lateral  nt  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  The  many-seeded  cells  of  the  capsule  and 
the  placentiferous  dissepiment  readily  distinguish  this 
order  from  all  its  allies.  Examples*,  Retzia,  Loncho- 
stoma . 

167.  Boragineep,  Jussieu.- — Calyx  five-parted,  rarely 
four-parted,  persistent;  corolla  five-cleft,  rarely  lour- 
cleft,  with  an  imbricate  rativ&tion  ; stamens  five,  rarely 
four;  ovarium  four-parted,  four-seeded,  or  simple,  two 
or  four-celled ; achenia  four,  distinct  or  combined ; 
albumen  none ; embryo  inverted.  Composed  of  herbs 
or  shrubs  harsh  from  asperities,  with  alternate,  ex- 
it! palate  leaves,  and  having  the  flowers  generally  dis- 
posed in  secund  spikes  or  racemes,  seldom  panicled  or 
corymbose,  or  axillary  and  solitary.  The  properties  are 
generally  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  A red  colour  is 
given  out  bv  some  of  the  species,  which  is  used  in  dye- 
ing. This  order  is  divided  into  four  distinct  tribes. 
Tribe  1.  Borasctr.  Achenia  four,  distinct,  imperforated 
at  their  bases.  Examples,  Borago,  Symphytum, 
Putmonaria,  Ccrinthe,  Lithosprrmum,  Echium,  Ly- 
copus.  Tribe  2.  liuglostr <r.  Achenia  four,  distinct, 
perforated  at  their  bases.  Examples,  Anchusa,  Myasolis, 
Tribe  3.  Cynoglossei r.  Achenia  four,  distinct,  fixed  to 
the  central  column.  Examples,  Cynogtassum,  A spent  go, 
Ech i n ospermutn,  Rindera.  Trilte  4.  Iltliotroprte. 
Achenia  four,  Lwo-eclled,  combined  into  a single  fruit, 
without  any  manifest  receptacle.  Examples,  Ifeliotro - 
pivm,  Tourntfortia. 

168.  Cardiacetv , G.  Don. — Calyx  five-cleft,  or  four  to 
five-toothed  ; corolla  funnel-shaped ; limb  five  to  ten- 
lobed  ; stamens  five  to  ten,  cpipctnlous;  style  semibifid 
or  dichotomous ; stigmas  blunt;  drupe  containing  two 
two-celled,  two-seeded  nuts,  or  four  one-celled,  onc- 
sceded  nuts,  or  a four-celled  putmnen,  which  is  often 
fewer-celled  by  abortion,  partly  or  altogether  covered  by 
thecalvx;  cotyledons  plicate.  Composed  of  shrubs  and 
trees  harsh  from  asperities,  with  alternate,  entire,  or 
serrated  leaves,  and  terminal,  panicled,  corymbose  or 
spicato,  usually  bractless,  inflorescence.  The  habit, 
plicate  cotyledons,  divided  style,  readily  distinguishes 
this  order  from  Borapinrer.  The  fruit  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous.  Divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1. 
Cor  dine.  Style  dichotomous;  stigmas  four;  fruit  con- 


taining a four-celled  putamen.  Examples,  Cordia,  Botany. 
Patapomda.  Tribe  2.  Ehrctiacea.  Style  seinibifid  ; wy 
stigmas  two;  fruit  containing  four  one-ccllerl,  one- 
seeded  nuts,  or  two  two  celled,  two-seeded  nuts.  Ex- 
amples, Ehretia , Corfesia,  Bcurreria.  Tribe  3.  Eri- 
malalcar.  Style  hardly  any ; stigma  large,  discoid, 
five-grooved  ; drupe  containing  a single,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded  nut.  Example,  Erysibe. 

169.  Uydrophyllea,  H.  Brown. — Calyx  five-cleft, 
persistent,  the  recesses  between  the  segments  usually 
furnished  with  reflexed  appendages;  corolla  rotately 
campanulutc,  rarely  somewhat  funnel-shaped  ; stamens 
five,  perigynous  ; anthers  versatile,  two-colled  ; ovarium 
one-celled  ; style  bifid  ; stigmas  two ; placentas  free  at 
the  back,  or  adnate  to  the  parietes,  bearing  two  or  many 
ovula  on  their  inner  surface  ; capsule  two-valved,  often 
one-celled  in  consequence  of  the  large  placentas  filling 
the  capsule,  but  when  the  dissepiment  is  hardly  com- 
plete the  capsule  is  half  two-celled  ; albumen  cartila- 
ginous; embryo  conical ; radicle  pointing  to  the  hihim. 
Composed  of  elegant  herbs,  harsh  like  those  of  Bo- 
raginete , with  usually  lobed.  alternate  leaves,  or  the 
lower  leaves  are  opposite.  The  flowers  are  disposed  iu 
one-sided,  somewhat  dichotomous  spikes  or  racemes, 
which  arc  scorpoid  at  first  ; corollas  blue  or  pink,  elegant. 

The  capsular  fruit,  cartilaginous  albumen,  placeutaiion 
of  the  seeds  and  the  compound  or  deeply-lobcd  leaves, 
separate  this  order  from  its  nearest  ally,  Boragiiicte . 
Examples,  Hydrophyllum , Ncmophila , Eutoca,  1‘ha- 
celia , and  EUisia. 

170.  Solanacete,  Jussieu.— Calyx  five-cleft,  rarely 
four-cleft,  persistent ; corolla  five-cleft,  rarely  four- 
cleft.  regular,  or  a little  unequal,  with  a plicate  or  im- 
bricate trstivation  ; stamens  five,  rarely  four,  epipetalous ; 
ovarium  one,  two,  three,  or  tour-celied,  many-seeded  ; 
style  one;  stigma  obtuse,  rarely  lobed;  fruit  two  to 
four-celled,  either  a capsule  with  parallel  or  duplicate 
dissepiments,  or  a berry  having  the  placentas  adnate  to 
the  dissepiments;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  having  the 
radicle  tending  to  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  herbs 
or  shrubs  of  a peculiar  nauseous  scent ; leaves  alternate, 
undivided  or  lobed,  the  floral  ones  placed  nigh  together, 
often  twin  ; inflorescence  variable,  but  generally  extra- 
axillary  ; pedicels  without  bracteas.  The  usually  re- 
gular flowers,  arched  or  spiral  embryo,  plicate  activa- 
tion of  corolla,  and  equal  stamens,  distinguish  this  order 
from  Scrophulariuetr , to  which  it  comes  nearest.  Most  of 
the  plants  of  this  family  are  dangerous  and  poisonous, 
os  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  Henbane,  Tobacco,  &c. ; 
and  others  are  wholesome  fowl,  as  the  Potato,  Tomatoe, 

Winter  Cherry.  The  larger  portion  of  the  species  are 
extremely  beautiful  when  in  blossom.  The  order  is 
divided  into  several  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Salaried*.  Corolla 
with  a plicate  estivation  ; embryo  curved  ; fruit  baccate. 
Examples,  Solarium.  Physatis , Atropa,  Capsicum , Ly- 
cium.  Tribe  2.  Nicotianeee.  Corolla  with  a plicate 
Aestivation  ; capsule  two-celled,  two-valved ; valves 
bifid ; embryo  much  curved.  Examples,  Ntcotiana, 

Petunia , Nierembergia,  Salpiglossis,  Schisanthus,  Hy- 
ocymus.  Tribe  S.  Daturcar.  Corolla  repandly  five- 
toothed.  with  a plicate  aestivation ; capsule  coriaceous, 
two-celled,  two-valved;  valves  bifid;  placentas  septi- 
form,  free;  seeds  rvniform.  Examples,  Datura , So- 
landra , Brugmanxia,  XJUoa.  Tribe  4.  Franciscece , • 

Corolla  unequal,  with  a plicate  (estivation;  stamens 
four,  didynamous;  capsule  two-celled,  two-valved; 
valves  bifid;  placentas  inserted  into  the  dissepiment; 
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Botany,  embryo  terete,  straight.  Examples,  Brunfehia , Fran- 
cueea,  Broicalha,  Tribe  5.  Anihocercrtp.  Corolla 
regular,  not  plicate:  stamens  four,  didynamous,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a filth;  embryo  arched  ; fruit  capsular 
or  baccate.  Examples,  Anthocercis,  Duboisia.  Tribe  6. 
No/anicfp.  Corolla  regular,  with  a plicate  activation  ; 
drupe  solitary,  or  five  together,  containing  each  a two 
or  four-celled  bony  nut ; embryo  spiral.  Examples, 
Nolatm,  Triguera,  Grahotcskia.  Tribe  11.  Ctxfrinere. 
Corolla  regular,  plicate,  valvate,  imbricate,  or  induplicutc 
in  activation;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate;  placentas  free 
or  adnn'.e  lo  the  dissepiment ; embryo  nearly  straight. 
Examples,  Centrum,  Dunalia.  Vatu i,  Serna,  Fabiana. 

171.  Verba*cincas,  Nees  ah  E&enbeck.  — Corolla 
rotate,  five-cleft,  unequal;  stamens  five,  of  different 
forms,  the  upper  one  often  sterile  or  wanting  ; anther 
one-cel!ed,  adnnte  to  u hatchet-shaped  connective; 
capsule  composed  of  two  joined  carpels  ; placentas 
murginid,  combined  into  a central  column,  which  is  free 
from  the  margins  and  constitute  the  axis  of  the  dis- 
sepiment; seeds  many,  rcnifnrin,  nlbuminuus;  embryo 
a little  arched,  central.  Composed  of  strong,  robust 
herbs,  of  a mucilaginous  substance,  with  alternate, 
usually  decurrent  leaves;  flowers  disposed  in  elongated 
racemes  or  spikes,  propped  by  the  decreasing  leaves ; 
corollas  white,  yellow,  rarely  purple;  filaments  usually 
bearded.  The  onc-cellcd  anther-,  which  are  often  un- 
equal and  of  different  forms  in  the  same  flower,  se- 
parate this  order  both  from  Solanacetc  and  Scrophu - 
tarinea.  Examples,  Verbasmm,CeUia,  Ramondia. 

172.  Scrophidariticte , II.  Brown. — Calyx  four  to  five- 
parted,  persistent ; corolla  deciduous,  irregular,  bi- 
labiate, personate  or  ringent,  with  an  imbricate  activa- 
tion ; stamens  four,  usually  didynamous,  but  also 
oficn  two,  and  sometimes  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
fifth;  ovarium  two-celled;  style  one;  stigma  two- 
lobed  or  undivided  ; fruit  usually  capsular,  rarely  bac- 
cate, two-celled,  two  or  four-valvcd,  many-seeded ; 
seeds  small ; albumen  copious;  embryo  erect;  radicle 
pointing  to  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  herbs  and 
shrubs  very  various  in  habit  and  inflorescence ; leaves 
generally  opposite.  The  greater  part  of  Linnsus's 
Didynamia  Angiotpettnia  belongs  to  this  order,  which 
contains  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
which  are  very  ornamental ; most  of  them  have  a bitter- 
ish, acrid  taste.  Digitalis  is  dangerous,  but  is  used  in 
the  cure  of  many  obstinate  complaints,  such  as  Scro- 
phula,  Dropsy,  and  Asthma.  The  order  is  divided  into 
the  following  prominent  tribes,  viz. : Tribe  1.  Digitaleee. 
Stamens  didynamous  ; cells  of  anthers  confluent  at  the 
apex ; flowers  racemose.  Examples.  Digitalis,  Scro- 
phvlaria,  Alonsoa.  Tribe  2.  Antirrhinetr,  Stamens 
didynamous;  celts  of  anthers  distinct  at  top.  Ex- 
amples, Antirrhinum,  Linar  to,  Maurandia,  Lopho - 
spermum,  Nemtfria.  Tribe  3.  Graiiolet f.  Stamens 
didynamous.  or  only  two ; cells  of  anthers  diverging. 
Examples,  Gratioln,  Herpes l is.  Mimulus,  Collin  sia, 
Levcocarpus.  Tribe  4.  Gerardieee.  Corolla  cam  pa  nu - 
late  ; limb  rather  bilabiate ; stamens  didynamous;  cells 
of  anthers  diverging,  usually  spurred  at  the  base.  Ex- 
amples, Gerardia , Seymeria,  Escobedia,  Physocalyx. 
Tribe  5.  Venmiceet.  Corolla  rotate  or  tubular,  irregular; 
stamens  usually  two,  seldom  four;  cells  of  anthers 
parallel  and  distinct;  stigma  capitate.  Examples, 
Veronica,  Ptederota.  Tribe  6.  Bucknerea.  Corolla 
salver-shaped,  nearly  equal ; stamens  didynamous ; 
anthers  usually  oue-lobed  from  the  cells  being  con- 
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tiguous;  siigma  undivided.  Examples,  Bucknera, 
Erinus,  Manulea.  Tribe  7.  Buddleietr.  Corolla  tubular, 
with  an  equal  limb ; stamens  four,  equal  ; cells  of 
anthers  parallel,  distinct;  stigma  clavatc,  two-lobed. 
Example,  Buddlea . Tribe  8.  Calceolaria.  Corolla 

bilabiate  ; the  upper  lip  very  large  and  saccule ; sta- 
mens two  or  four;  cells  of  anthers  di verging  at  base, 
but  confluent  at  apex ; stigma  capitate.  Examples, 
Calceolaria,  Angel  Ionia.  Tribe  9.  Euphrasiet r.  Co- 
rolla bilabiate;  stamens  didynamous;  cells  of  anthers 
parallel,  usually  spurred  ut  the  base  ; stigma  undivided. 
Examples,  Euphrasia,  Barlsia , Castilleja . Tribe  10. 
Teediea.  Corolla  nearly  equal ; fruit  baccate.  Ex- 
amples, Teedia,  Frey  tinea.  Tribe  11.  Halltriea. 
Corolla  curved,  tubular;  limb  unequal;  stamens  di- 
dynamous ; fruit  baccate.  Example,  Halltria. 

173.  Rhinanthacea,  De  Candolle.— Calyx  tubular, 
four  to  fivc-delt,  persistent ; corolla  deciduous,  irregular, 
bilabiate;  upper  lip  usually  gnlcate;  estivation  im- 
bricate ; stamens  four,  didynamous  ; anthers  spurred  at 
their  bases ; ovarium  two-celled  ; stigma  undivided ; 
capsule  two-celled,  two  or  four-valved,  many-seeded; 
albumen  fleshy ; embryo  inverted,  terete;  radicle  con- 
trary to  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  humble  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  natives  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
temperate  places ; leaves  usually  opposite  or  pinttaltfid  ; 
flowers  disposed  in  terminal,  bract eate  spikes  or  racemes. 
This  is  intimately  allied  to  tile  preceding  order,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  inverted  embryo  having  the  radicle 
directed  lo  that  extremity  of  the  seed  opposite  the  um- 
bilicus. It  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Rhi~ 
nanthica.  Embryo  minute  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen. 
Examples,  Rhinanlhus,  Elephas.  Pedicularis , Me- 
lampyrum.  Tribe  2.  C^ldaitM.  Embryo  rather  fo- 
liuceous,  nearly  the  length  of  the  albumen.  Example, 
Cymbaria. 

174.  Orobanchcte,  Jussieu. — Calyx  persistent,  di- 
vided ; corolla  tubular,  irregular,  bilabiate,  with  an 
imbricate  aestivation;  stamens  four,  didynamous;  an- 
thers usually  spurred  at  their  bases ; ovarium  one-cel  led  ; 
stigma  two-lobed  or  undivided ; capsule  one-eelled,  two- 
valved,  many-seeded ; seeds  inserted  into  narrow,  pa- 
rietal placentas,  which  rise  from  the  margins  of  the 
valves;  albumen  cartilaginous;  embryo  inverted,  mi- 
nute, nearly  globose,  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen, 
usually  undivided ; radicle  superior,  remote  from  the 
umbilicus.  Composed  usually  of  parasitical,  leufless, 
rather  fleshy,  rust-colnured.  scaly  herbs;  flowers  ter- 
minal, solitary,  or  disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes.  The 
persistent  corolla,  one-celled  ovarium,  centniugal  em- 
bryo, and  peculiar  habit,  being  destitute  of  leaves  and 
the  green  colour  common  to  other  plants,  distinguish  it 
well  from  the  preceding  and  following  families.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Orobanchiem. 
Parasitical,  leafless  herbs.  Examples,  Orobanche , 
Lathrcea.  Tribe  2.  Obolarieee.  Terrestrial,  leafy  plants. 
Examples,  Obolaria,  Tozzia. 

175.  Chelonerr , D.  Don.— Calyx  five-parted,  persis- 
tent; corolla  tubular;  limb  five-lobed,  bilabiate;  sta- 
mens four,  didynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a filth  ; an- 
thers two-celled,  spurlcss ; cells  confluent  at  Bpex ; stig- 
ma undivided  ; capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded  ; wtfll 
erect,  angular,  or  compressed  ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo 
erect,  foliaceous.  Composed  of  elegant  North  Ameri- 
can herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  race- 
mose or  pa nicled  inflorescence.  The  many-parted  calyx, 
undivided  stigma,  and  erect,  albuminous  seeds  of  this 
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Botany.  order,  separates  it  from  the  two  following.  Bignoniacem 
and  Pedahw.tr , to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  The 
presence  of  a rudimentary  stamen  readily  distinguishes 
it  from  Srrophularinetr.  Examples,  Chelone,  Penldtmon. 

176.  Btgnoniacea,  R.  Brown. — Calyx  divided  or  en- 
tire, and  sometimes  spathoccous ; corolla  tubular,  limb 
generally  irregular,  four  to  five -Inbed  ; stamens  five,  but 
either  one  or  three  of  them  are  sterile,  therefore  the 
flowers  are  didynainous  or  diandrous ; anthers  two- 
celled  ; cells  equal  in  insertion,  usually  divaricate;  ova- 
lium  girded  by  a glandular  disk,  two-celled,  or  falsely 
four-celled,  many-seeded  ; stigma  bilamellate ; capsule 
two-valved,  two-celled,  or  falsely  tour-ceiled ; dissepi- 
ment parallel  or  contrary,  bearing  the  seeds  at  the  com- 
missures with  the  valves  ; seeds  compressed,  transversely 
winged;  albumen  tuinc;  embryo  straight,  foliaceous; 
radide  centrifugal.  Composed  of  superb  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  latter  usually  climbing.  Leaves  opposite, 
seldom  alternate,  generally  compound,  seldom  simple, 
always  without  stipulas  ; inflorescence  terminal  and  ax- 
illary, somewhat  panicled ; corollas  trumpet-shaped, 
showy.  This  order  is  readily  distinguished  from  its 
allies,  by  the  structure  of  the  fruit  and  placentation 
of  the  seeds.  It  is  divided  into  three  tribes.  Tribe  1. 
Bignoniete.  Capsule  two-celled,  or  falsely  four-celled  ; 
seeds  transverse.  Examples,  Bignonia , Ttcoma,  J(i- 
caranda , Spathodea,  Caloaanthrs,  Catalpa.  Tribe  2. 
Tourreltiete.  Capsule  one-celled ; placentas  fleshy ; 
seeds  horizontal.  Examples,  Tourrettia , Calampdu. 
Tribe  3.  Cresccntiea . Fruit  baccate,  melon-shaped, 
with  a solid  rind;  seeds  nestling  in  the  pulp.  Exam- 
ples Cmccntia , or  Calabash  tree,  and  Taneccium, 

177.  Pedalineer , R.  Brown.  — Calyx  live-parted, 
nearly  equal ; corolla  tubular,  with  a ventricose  throat 
and  bilabiate  limb ; stamens  lour,  didyuamous,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a fifth;  ovarium  girded  by  a glandular  disk 
of  many  spurious  one  to  two- seeded  cells ; stigma  un- 
divided ; fruit  drupaceous,  dry,  usually  muricated,  of 
several  cells,  which  are  formed  by  the  splitting  of  two 
placentas,  amt  the  divergence  of  their  lobes;  seeds  pen- 
dulous. erect,  or  horizontal ; ulbumen  none ; embryo 
straight  Composed  of  erect,  branched  herbs,  with  op- 
posite leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary,  pedunculate,  bibrac- 
teatc  flowers.  The  definite  wingless  seeds  and  woody, 
parietal,  lobed  placentas,  separate  this  order  from  its 
nearest  ally,  Bignoniacett.  The  seeds  of  Srsamutn 
yield  abundance  of  fixed  oil  by  expression,  as  tasteless  as 
olive  oil,  and  the  leaves  are  emollient.  The  fresh  leaves 
of  PedaUum  murtx,  when  agitated  in  water,  renders  the 
water  mucilaginous,  and  in  that  state  it  is  prescribed  by 
Indian  doctors  in  dysuria.  Examples,  PedaUum , Cra- 
niolaria , Martynia,  Semmum. 

178.  Cobcraceo’,  I).  Don. — Calyx  foliaceous,  five- 
deft,  equal ; corolla  campanulas,  regular,  five-lobcd, 
with  an  imbricate  Estivation  ; stamens  five,  unequal ; 
anthers  two-celled,  compressed  ; ovarium  three-celled, 
surrounded  by  a fleshy  annular  disk ; ovula  several,  as- 
cending ; stigma  trifid  ; capsule  three-eel  led,  with  a sep- 
tocida)  dehiocence ; placenta  targe,  three-cornered,  its 
angles  touching  the  lines  of  the  dehiscence  of  the  peri- 
carp ; seeds  compressed,  winged,  imbricated  in  a double 
row  ; integument  mucilaginous  ; albumen  fleshy  ; em- 
bryo straight;  cotyledons  foliaceous;  radicle  inferior. 
Composed  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico,  with 
alternate,  abruptly  pinnnlc  leaves,  having  the  common 
petioles  lengthened  out  into  tendrils ; and  large,  axillary, 
solitary,  peduuculate  flowers.  The  pentandrous,  regular 


flowers  and  presence  of  albumen  distinguish  this  order  Botany, 
from  the  two  preceding.  It  comes,  however,  nearer  to 
PoUmoniaoete  in  character,  but  is  readily  distinguished 
by  habit  and  the  winged  seeds.  Example,  Cobrra. 

179.  Gemeriace.tr,  Richard. — Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla 
oblique,  tubular;  limb  five-cleft,  bilabiate;  stamens 
four,  didynamous,  generally  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth, 
alt  fertile,  or  two  of  them  are  sterile;  anthers  distinct, or 
cohering  by  pairs,  or  altogether ; ovarium  one-celled ; 
placentas  two,  parietal  and  hdumellate  ; fruit  caj^nhir  or 
baccate,  siliipie-formed  or  round  ; seeds  numerous,  hang- 
ing by  long  fu nicies,  or  erect ; albumen  copious  or  want- 
ing ; embryo  straight,  slender.  Composed  of  herbs  or 
subshrubs,  which  are  usually  tuberescenl  at  their  buses; 
leaves  opposite  or  verticillate,  rarely  alternate,  thickish, 
entire  ; inflorescence  cymOM,  rarely  racemose,  axillary' ; 
corollas  elegant,  of  various  hues ; (he  leaves  of  all  are 
emollient.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes,  and 
these  tribes  again  are  further  divided  into  several  sub- 
shrubs. Tribe  1.  Gexneriete.  Calyx  usually  adhering 
to  the  ovarium  at  the  base,  the  ovarium  is  therefore  half 
interior;  seeds  albuminous.  Examples,  Trerirania , 

Crcsttrria,  Gloxinia,  Rytidocarpum,  Columnea.  Tribe 
2.  Cyrtandracctr.  Ovarium  wholly  superior;  seeds 
without  albumen.  Examples,  JEschynanthu*,  Didymo - 
carptu , Streplocarpu *,  Cyrlandra,  b’ieldia,  Platyj lem- 
ma, Ourisia , Atlanta. 

ISO.  Lahmltr , Jussieu.  — Calyx  persistent,  tubular, 
five-cleft,  or  five  to  ten-toothed,  regular  or  bilabiate, 
having  the  lips  entire  or  divided  ; corolla  tubular  ; limb 
bilabiate ; the  upper  lip  undivided  or  bifid,  and  the  lower 
lip  trifid,  lying  over  each  other  in  Estivation  ; stamens 
four,  didynamous,  two  of  which  are  often  sterile;  fila- 
ments inserted  under  the  sinuses  of  the  lower  lip  ; an- 
thers I wo- lobed  ; lobes  usually  divaricate,  but  sometimes 
dimidiate,  and  therefore  somewhat  one-celled ; ovaria 
four,  one-seeded,  seated  on  a glandular  disk,  and  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  style;  ovula  erect;  stigma 
bifid ; achcuia  four,  or  fewer  Irom  abortion ; albumen 
wauling  or  very  sparing ; embryo  erect ; cotyledons  flat. 
Composed  of  herbs,  rurely  of  shrubs,  with  tetragonal 
branches  and  stems ; leaves  opposite,  without  stipulas, 
simple  or  lobed;  flowers  opposite,  verticillate,  capitate 
or  spicate,  racemose  or  solitary,  axillary  or  terminal, 
bract  cate  or  nuked.  The  opposite  leaves  and  free,  four- 
lobed  ovarium,  bilabiate  corolla,  and  didynamous  sta- 
mens readily  distinguish  it  from  Borragintte,  and  the 
four-lobed.  free  ovarium  .separates  it  from  V crbcnacem, 
ScropAvlarvica r,  Aeanthacett,  Ac.  The  plants  are  to  be 
found  in  more  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  surface 
of  tile  globe.  They  ure  used  as  stomachics  and  febrifuges, 
us  Savory,  Thyme,  Basil,  and  Marjoram  fur  seasoning 
food,  Sage  and  Balm  for  tea.  Lavender  and  Rosemary 
for  perfume.  The  essential  oil  of  all  contains  camphor 
in  more  or  less  abundance.  The  Didynamia  Gymno- 
tpermia  of  Linnrus  contain  all  the  genera  with  tour  sta- 
mens. The  order  has  been  divided  into  eleven  different 
tribes  by  Mr.  Benthum,  the  diagnoses  of  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  clear  from  the  dilliculty  of  finding  charac- 
ters in  so  natural  a family.  Tribe  1.  Ocymoidea.  Co- 
rolla subbilabiate ; stamens  decimate  ; old  umbers  usually 
snucer-shaped.  Fxamples,  Ocymum,  PlecfraniAus , 
Anisochilux,  Hypti t,  Lavandula.  Tribe  2.  Menthoideet , 

Corolla  Bubcampanubtc  or  funnel-shaped ; stamens 
distant.  Examples,  Pogostcmon , Colcbrookia,  Mentha. 

Tribe  3 . Munardece.  Corolla  bilabiate ; upper  stamens 
abortive,  or  when  fertile  bearing  linear,  connate  antners. 
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Botany,  the  other  n others  dimidiate.  Examples,  Salvia*  Ros- 
marinas,  Monaril  a,  and  Ziziphora , Uorminum.  Tribe 
4.  Satureinect.  Stamens  straight,  diverging,  hardly  as- 
cending; an  (her  3 not  dimidiate.  Examples,  Bystropo- 
gon,  Pychnanthemum , Origanum,  Thymus , Satureia, 
Hyisoput,  CoUintonia , Cunila.  Tribe  5.  Mdissinext, 
Stamens  ascending,  superior  ones  shorter  or  abortive. 
Examples,  Melissa,  (Jardoquia , Thymbra.  Tribe  6. 
Scutellarinees.  Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  truncate, 
entire,  or  tridentate ; stamens  ascending,  superior  ones 
shortest.  Examples,  Prunella , Scutellaria.  Trib^  7. 
Proslan  there*.  Achenia  coriaceous,  retieulately  wrinkled, 
style  permanent.  Examples,  Prostanthrra , frestringia. 
Tribe  8.  Nepete*.  Stamens  four,  lower  ones  the  short- 
est, ascending  or  diverging.  Examples,  Laphanthus , 
Nepeta,  Draeocephalum.  Tribe  9.  Stachyde*.  Stamens 
four,  OMwndiog,  the  superior  ones  the  shortest.  Exam- 
ple*, Melitiis , Lamium,  Leonuru* , Galiopsis,  Stachys, 
Sederitin,  Marrubium,  Ballota , Le  uras,  Phlomis , Molu- 
cella.  Tribe  10.  Prasiea ?.  Achenia  fleshy,  baccate. 
Example,  Prasium.  Tribell . Ajusoide*.  Lower  lip 
of  corolla  much  elongated  ; stamens  ascending,  superior 
two  shortest  or  abortive.  Examples,  Amcthyslca,  Tru- 
er turn,  Ajuga . 

181.  Vrrbrnactm,  Jussieu.— Calyx  tubular,  persis- 

tent ; corolla  tubular,  deciduous ; limb  usually  irregular ; 
stamens  generally  four,  didynamous,  rarely  equal,  or 
only  two  ; ovarium  two  to  four-celled  ; uvula  erect,  soli- 
tary, or  twin;  style  one;  stigma  bifid  or  undivided; 
fruit  drupaceous  or  baccate ; albumen  wanting  or  spar- 
ing; embryo  erect.  Composed  of  trees  mid  shrubs, 
rarely  herbs ; leaves  opposite,  simple,  or  compound, 
without  stipulas ; flowers  oppositely  corymbose,  or  alter- 
nate and  spicate,  sometimes  capilatcly  crowded,  rarely 
axillary  and  solitary.  The  famous  teak  of  India  is  the 
wood  of  Tectona  grandis.  The  lemon  fragrance  of 
Verbena  triphyUa  is  well  known.  Some  of  the  plants 
ore  very  ornamental.  Examples,  Clerodendron , Viter, 
Holmskioldia,  Citherexylum , Duranta , Lantana,  Tec- 
tona.  Verbena,  Lippia , Slachytarpheta.  , 

182.  Myoporinee , R.  Drown.  — Calyx  fire-parted, 
persistent;  corolla  almost  equal  or  bilabiate;  stamens 
four,  didyuamous,  and  sometimes  with  the  rudiment  of 
a fifth,  which  is  rarely  polliniferous ; ovarium  two  to 
four-celled;  cells  one  to  two-seeded;  ovula  pendulous; 
style  one;  stigma  hardly  divided;  drupe  containing  a 
two  to  four-celled  putamcn  ; the  cells  one  to  two-seeded ; 
seeds  albuminous;  embryo  terete;  radicle  superior. 
Composed  of  scarcely  pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of 
Australia;  leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  without 
stipulas;  flowers  axillary,  without  bracteas.  Very  nearly 
allied  to  Verbaiaceen,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  albu- 
minous seeds,  pendulous  ovula,  and  inflorescence.  Ex- 
amples, Myoporum,  Bontia,  Stenochilus,  Acicennia. 

183.  Selagine*. — Calyx  tubular,  rarely  of  two  sepals, 
persistent;  corolla  tubular;  limb  irregular,  five-lobed ; 
stamens  two  or  four,  when  the  latter  number  they  are 
didynamous;  anthers  one-celled ; ovarium  small ; style 
filiform ; fruit  membranous,  two-celled,  one  of  the  cells 
generally  abortive  ; cells  one-seeded  ; seed  erect ; albu- 
men fleshy ; radicle  superior  at  the  extremity,  opposite  to 
the  hilum.  Composed  of  herbs  or  subshruba,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  alternate  leaves,  without 
stipulas,  and  spicate  or  corymbose  inflorescence.  This 
order  differs  from  Vcrbevacc*  in  the  fleshy  albumen 
and  habit,  aird  from  Myoporin*  in  the  membranous  not 
drupaceous  fruit.  Examples,  Selago,  Hebenstrcitia. 


184.  A can  than*,  Jussieu. — Calyx  four  to  five-parted  Botany, 
or  tubular,  equal  or  unequal,  persistent ; corolla  nearly 
regular  or  bilabiate;  stamens  two  or  four,  when  the 

latter  is  the  case,  they  ore  didynamous,  or  two  of  them 
are  ahortive;  anthers  two-celled  ; cells  witli  an  equal  or 
unequal  insertion,  or  one-celletl  and  dehiscing  length- 
wise ; ovarium  girded  by  a glandular  disk,  two-celled ; 
cells  two  or  many-seeded  ; style  our;  stigma  two-  lobed, 
rarely  undivided;  capsule  two-celled,  elastically  two- 
valved  ; cells  two  or  many-seeded,  and  sometimes  one- 
seeded  ; dissepiment  contrary,  bipartible  through  the  axis, 
the  segments  adnate  to  the  valves,  entire,  rarely  bipartible, 
bearing  the  seeds  on  the  inner  margin  ; seeds  roundish, 
with  ascending,  subulate  processes,  for  the  most  part 
suspended  from  the  dissepiment ; testa  loose ; albumen 
none ; embryo  curved  or  straight ; cotyledons  large ; 
radicle  centripetal.  Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  variable  inflorescence.  The  elastic 
dehiscence  of  the  capsules  and  retinacula  of  (lie  seeds 
separate  this  order  readily  from  all  its  allies.  The  order 
is  divided  by  Nees  ob  Eaenbeck  into  two  tribes.  Tribe 
1.  Thunbergie*.  Seeds  propped  by  retinacula,  which 
are  dilated  at  the  apex  into  a horny  cup,  which  is  adnate 
to  the  seed.  Example,  Thunhergia.  Tribe  2.  Nrlsonieas. 
Retinacula  of  seeds  contracted  into  the  form  of  papills, 
which  beair,  but  do  not  prop  the  seeds,  which  are  small 
and  scrubiculate.  Examples,  Nrbonia,  Hxjsrophila , 

Ruellta,  Barleria , Acanthus,  Justicia , Bhchnum,  De- 
dipt  era,  Hypoettcs. 

185.  Lmlibularit r,  Richard. — Calyx  divided,  persis- 
tent; corolla  irregular,  spurred, bilabiate;  stamens  two, 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla ; anthers  simple, 
sometimes  constricted  in  the  middle ; ovarium  one- 
celled  ; style  very  short ; stigma  bilabiate ; capsule  oue- 
celled,  many -seeded ; placenta  large,  central;  seeds 
small;  albumen  none;  embryo  sometimes  undivided. 
Composed  of  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs;  leaves  radical, 
undivided,  o r compound,  root-formed  and  bearing  vesicles. 

Scapes  furnished  with  minute  stipuluformed  scales,  or 
without,  and  sometimes  with  whorls  of  vesicles,  usually 
undivided,  one-flowered,  or  spientely,  or  raeemosely 
many  flowered  ; flowers  usually  furnished  each  with  a 
single  bractea,  rarely  without.  The  cmbr\o  is  undi- 
vided iu  Utricutaria,  hut  in  Pinguicula  plainly  dico- 
tyledonous, ex  R.  Brown.  The  large  central  placenta 
separates  this  order  from  all  the  foregoing  irregular  flow- 
ered orders;  and  the  two-valved  capsule,  irregular* 
flowers,  and  exalbuminous  seeds  separate  it  readily 
from  the  next  order,  Pnmutace *. 

186.  Primulaee*,  Ventenat  — Calyx  five,  rarely 
four-clcft,  regular,  persistent ; corolla  regular,  with  a 
five,  rarely  four-cleft  limb ; stamens  five,  rarely  four, oppo- 
site the  petals ; ovarium  one-celled  ; style  one  ; stigma  ca- 
pitate ; capsule  valvnte ; placenta  central,  free ; seeds  nu- 
merous, peltate;  albumen  none;  embryo  enclosed, 
parallel  with  the  umbilicus,  having  a common  radicle. 
Composed  of  herbs,  with  usually  opposite  but  sometimes 
verticillate  or  scattered  leaves,  but  in  Primula  and 
others  generally  radical.  Samolus  has  five  alternate 
sterile  stamens,  and  the  ovarium  not  altogether  free. 

In  character  this  order  comes  nearest  to  Myrsine* , but 
differs  from  it  in  habit  and  capsular  fruit.  The  stamens 
being  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  the  regular 
flowers  separate  it  from  the  foregoing  order,  with  which  it 
only  agrees  in  the  placentalion  of  the  seeds  and  want  of 
albumen.  The  Cowslip,  Primrose,  Polyanthus,  Auricula, 
and  Cyclamen  arc  well-known  plants  of  this  order. 
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Botany.  Examples,  Cyclamen,  Primula , Trientalis , Ilottonia , 
— *v— ^ /Ifw/rowiri*,  Cortuta,  Soldanella,  Ltjtimachia,  Anaqalht, 
Cent  uric  ulus,  Glauz . 

187.  StUhorpiaceie,  D.  Don. — Calyx  four  to  five- 
parted.  persistent ; corolla  rotate,  four  to  eight-cleft, 
regular,  deciduous,  with  an  imbricate  estivation ; sta- 
mens four  or  eight,  equal ; anthers  two-celled ; cells 
parallel ; style  one ; stigma  capitate,  undivided  ; capsule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded ; placenta  large, 
spongy,  globose,  centra);  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  te- 
rete, erect,  enclosed ; radicle  long,  terete,  contrary  to 
the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  herbs  with  alternate  leaves 
and  axillary,  solitary,  pedunculate  flowers.  This  small 
family  is  distinguished  from  Primulaceer  in  the  stamens 
alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  in  the  two 
celled  capsule.  Examples,  Sibthorpia , Diuindra , .Sco- 
paria,  Romanzovui,  Xuaraa. 

188.  Globularinett , l)e  Candolle. — Calyx  five-cleft, 
equal,  seldom  bilabiate,  persistent ; corolla  tubular,  five- 
parted,  bilabiate,  rarely  unilabiate  ; stamens  four,  rather 
unequal,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  lube  ; anthers  reni- 
form,  oue-celled  ; ovarium  one-cel  led ; ovula  solitary, 
pendulous;  style  filiform,  persistent;  stigma  bifid; 
fruit  indehiscent ; embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  a fleshy 
albumen ; radicle  superior.  Composed  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  alternate,  cxstipulate  leaves  and  capi- 
tate flowers,  which  are  seated  on  paleaceous,  braeteated 
receptacles.  The  leaves  of  Globularia  alyjntm  are  bitter, 
purgative,  and  stomachic.  Some  botanists  consider 
this  order  to  come  near  to  Srlagineee  and  Primulacett , 
and  others  la  Dipnarcee  and  lirunoniacetr ; with  the  two 
latter  it  agrees  best  in  habit,  as  it  does  with  Armerio  in 
Plumbaginca \ Example,  Globularia. 

189.  Plnmbagittctc,  Jussieu. — Calyx  tubular,  plicate, 
persistent ; corolla  tnouopetalousorof  five  petals,  equal ; 
stamens  definite,  hypogynous  in  monopetaious  flowers, 
but  in  the  polypetalous  flowers  they  are  epipetalous; 
ovarium  oue-seeded ; ovulum  inverted,  hanging  from 
the  apex  of  a funiclc,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ovarium;  style*  usually  five,  rarely  three  or  four;  stig- 
mas the  same  number ; fruit  on  almost  valveless  utri- 
culus;  seed  inverted;  testa  simple;  albumen  farina- 
ceous ; embryo  straight ; radicle  superior.  Composed  of 
herbs  and  undershrubs,  variable  in  habit ; leaves  alter* 
uate  or  crowded,  undivided,  somewhat  sheathing  at  their 
bases ; flowers  spirals  or  capitate.  Plumbago  is  caustic 

• ami  acrid.  The  roots  of  -S'  tat  ice  are  said  to  be  astringent 
and  tonic.  Exumpies,  Plumbago,  Statice , Armeria. 

190.  lHantagine.tr,  Jussieu.-—  Calyx  four-purled,  per- 
sistent; corolla  tubular,  scarinus,  persistent ; limb  four- 
parted  ; stamens  four,  protruded,  doubled  up  in  aestiva- 
tion ; anthers  two-celled  ; cells  opposite,  contiguous; 
ovarium  simple,  two  or  four-celled;  style  capillary; 
sligma  rather  hispid,  usually  undivided,  rarely  semibifid  ; 
capsule  circumaci*sed,  with  a longitudinal  dissepiment, 
which  is  at  length  free,  and  seminiferous  fascia;  seeds 
sessile,  peltate,  solitary  or  twin,  and  often  indefinite; 
testa  mucilaginous;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  slender, 
straight,  ahmist  the  length  of  the  albumen  ; radicle  infe- 
rior. In  LillorrUa  the  flowers  are  monoecious,  and  the 
stamens  in  the  male  flowers  are  hypogynous  and  not 
epijiettlous,  and  in  the  fernaie  flower  the  ovarium  is  one- 
seeded,  ami  the  ovula  erect.  Composed  of  herbs  with 
short  or  no  stems.  The  radical  leaves  are  crowded  in 
the  stemless  species,  and  are  either  entire,  toothed,  or 
cut,  generally  flat  :»nd  nerved,  seldom  semitcretc, 
having  the  axda  sometimes  woolly ; scapes  axillary,  rarely 


terminal,  undivided;  flowers  usually  spicatc,  rarely  sub-  Botany, 
solitary,  sessile,  each  furnished  with  a bracira.  Plan- 
taqo  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  febrifugal.  Examples, 
Plantago  and  LUtorrl/a. 

Fourth  subclass.  Monoehlamydetr,  Dc  Candolle.— 

Flowers  consisting  of  a single  perianth  or  perigone, 
which  is  either  green  or  coloured,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a calyx  when  the  stamens  are  opposite  it* 
lobes,  and  as  a corolla  when  the  stamens  alternate  with 
it*  lolies. 

First  division,  llypostaminca,  Jussieu.- — Stamens 

hypogynous. 

191.  Xyctaginete.  Jussieu. — Perianth  tubular,  a little 
coloured,  coarctate  in  the  middle  ; limb  entire  or  toothed, 
with  a plicate  aestivation  ; stamens  definite,  hypogynous; 
anthers  two-celled ; ovarium  single,  tree,  one-seeded  ; 
ovulum  erect;  style  one;  stigma  one;  fruit  a slender 
utricle,  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  with  an  increased,  per- 
sistent tube;  seed  destitute  of  an  integument;  testa  ud- 
nate  to  the  utricle  ; albumen  amylaceous  in  the  recess  of 
the  embryo,  which  has  fnhacenus  cotyledons  and  an  in- 
ferior radicle.  Composed  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  tree*. 

Leaves  opposite  and  usually  unequal  in  sixe,  sometimes 
alternate  ; flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  crowded  or  soli- 
tary, furnished  with  a one  or  many-leaved  involucrum, 
which  is  sometimes  minute.  The  roots  are  generally 
purgative.  Examples,  Oxybaphux,  MirabUit,  Abronia , 
Bwrharia.  Allionia,  Pisama. 

192.  A maranlhacetr,  Jussieu.  — Perianth  three  to 
five-parted,  scarious,  persistent,  usually  bibrncteate ; sta- 
mens equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
distinct  or  combined,  often  with  alternate,  sterile  pro- 
cesses or  filaments;  anthers  one  or  two-celled;  ova- 
rium single,  free,  one-celled ; ovula  solitary  or  many, 
suspended  from  a free  central  funiculus;  style  one  or 
absent;  stigma  simple  or  compound ; fruit  an  utricle, 
rarely  a berry ; seeds  lentiform,  pendulous;  testa  crus- 
taceous  ; embryo  curved  round  the  albumen,  which  is 
farinaceous ; radicle  near  the  hilum.  Composed  of 
herbs  and  shrub*,  with  opposite  or  alternate  cxstipulate 
leaves,  and  capitate  or  spicatc  flowers.  Murtius  con- 
siders the  bracteoles  a calyx,  and  the  perianth  a corolla, 
which  would  bring  it  close  to  / lltcebretc . The  plant*  of 
this  order  are  extremely  showy,  for  which  reason  they 
are  generally  cultivated.  Properties  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent, the  leaves  being  mucilaginous.  Tribe  1 . Ama- 
rantbetc.  Flower*  all  evolute ; sligma  divided  or  multi- 
ple. Examples,  Deeringia,  Amaranthus,  Celotia.  Gom- 
phrena,  Oplotkrea.  Tribe  2.  Achy  ran  the  tr.  Flowers 
all  evolute ; stigma  undivided.  Examples,  AUrrnan- 
thcra.  Achyranthe*.  Tribe  3.  Dennochtrfete.  Flowers 
not  all  evolute.  Example,  De»mocha*la. 

Second  division.  Perinlaminctc,  Jussieu. — Stamens 
pcrigyrious. 

193.  Chenopodetr , Do  Candolle.  — Perianth  deeply 
divided,  sometimes  tubular  at  the  base,  persistent,  with 
an  imbricate  activation  ; stamens  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  perianth,  and  equal  in  number  to  its  segments, 
and  opposite  them,  or  fewer;  ovarium  free,  rarely  ad- 
hering to  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  one-seeded  ; ovulum 
erect  or  inverted,  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; style 
two  or  four-cleft,  rarely  simple;  stigma*  undivided;  peri- 
carp membranous,  valveless,  and  sometime*  baccate ; 
embryo  curved  and  encircling  a farinaceous  albumen  or 
spiral,  or  two-legged  without  albumen ; radicle  in  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs, with  usually  alternate,  rarely  opposite  leaves, 
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Botany,  without  stipula* ; flowers  small,  nflen  unisexual.  Hardly 
^ to  be  distinguished  from  Antarantluiceer,  unless  in  habit 
and  insertion  of  stamens.  Spinach  and  Beet-root  belong 
to  this  order.  Salsola  and  some  others  yield  soda. 
Examples,  Basel  I a,  Salsola,  Chenopodium , A triplex, 
Rhagodia , Beta,  Spin  ana,  Coritpermum,  Blitum,  Sa- 
licomia , Camphorosma , Atyrit. 

194.  Phytolacaeet r,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  two,  four, 
or  five-parted ; stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
perianth,  equal  in  number  to  its  segments  or  indefinite, 
when  the  former  »a  the  case  they  alternate  with  the  seg- 
ments; ovarium  solitary,  or  of  several  joined  carpels; 
ovula  one  in  each  carpel,  terminal  in  simple  ovarium,  and 
lateral  in  the  syncarjw ; stigmas  simple,  pencilled,  or 
divided;  fruit  baccate  or  dry*  indehiscent ; seeds  soli- 
tary. ascending  or  erect ; albumen  mealy,  rarely  fleshy, 
or  wanting;  embryo  curved  round  the  albumen  when 
present,  but  straight  when  absent ; radicle  inferior 
or  next  the  hilnm.  Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves,  often  with  minute  pellucid  dots,  and 
axillary,  lateral,  or  terminal  racemes  or  spikes  of  small 
insignificant  flowers.  Phytolacca  dccandra , the  Virgi- 
niau-Poke,  is  purgative,  the  root  emetic,  ami  the  ynung 
shoots  arc  used  instead  of  Asparagus.  The  order  is 
divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Phytolacete.  Stamens 
definite  or  indefinite ; ovarium  of  one  or  several  carpels ; 
stigmas  simple  or  divided ; albumen  fleshy  or  mealy ; 
embryo  curved  round  the  albumen ; radicle  next  the 
hilum ; leaves  exstipulute.  Examples,  Phytolacca , Ri- 
vina , Gicsrkia.  Tribe  2.  Priicerut.  Stamens  indefi- 
nite ; ovarium  solitary,  onc-cdled  ; ovulum  erect ; style 
lateral;  stigma  simple  or  pencilled ; fruit  dry,  one-celled, 
indehiscent ; seed  erect ; albumen  none ; leaves  fur- 
nished with  minute  deciduous  stipulas.  Examples,  Pc- 
tiveria  and  Sequicra. 

195.  Polygonctr,  Jussieu. — Perianth  one-leaved,  di- 
vided, with  an  imbricate  aestivation;  stamens  definite, 
inserted  in  the  base  of  the  perianth  ; cells  of  anthers  de- 
hiscing lengthwise;  ovarium  free,  one-seeded  ; ovulum 
erect;  styles  or  stigmas  numerous;  fruit  naked,  or 
covered  by  the  perianth  ; albumen  mealy,  rarely  almrst 
absent ; embryo  inverted,  usually  unilateral.  Composed 
of  herbs  or  shrubs;  leaves  alternate,  sheathing  at  their 
bases,  or  aduatc  to  the  inlrafotiaceous  sheaths;  when  young 
revolute  beneath  ; flowers  usually  of  separate  sexes,  and 
generally  racemose.  Properties  tonic  and  purgative. 
Rhubarb,  French  Sorrel,  and  Buckwheat  belong  to  this 
order.  The  erect  ovulum  and  superior  radicle  readily 
separate  this  Tamil)  from  PhyMacacea  and  Chrnopadctr. 
Tribe  1.  Persicaritr.  Flowers  solitary;  embryo  usu- 
ally unilateral ; leaves  sheathing  or  adnate  to  the  intra- 
foiiaceous  stipulas,  revolute  in  the  young  state.  Ex- 
amples, Coccolobaj  Polygonum,  Atraphaxii , Oiyria, 
Ritmex,  Triplari* , Rheum,  Fagopyrum.  Tribe  2.  Erio- 
goneas.  Flowers  collected  into  a campanulate  involu- 
crum;  embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen; 
leaves  woolly,  entire,  neither  sheathing  nor  with  intrafoli- 
aceous  stipulas.  Example,  Eriogonum. 

196.  Begqniacete,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  of  separate 
sexes  ; perianth  three  to  tiine-clefi  in  the  males,  and  five 
or  six-cleft  in  the  females,  the  divisions  uru  illy  unequal 
in  size,  with  an  imbricate  {estivation  ; stamens  indefinite, 
distinct,  or  mouadelphous  ; anthers  clavate,  two-celled, 
with  thick  connectives ; ovarium  adhering  to  the  tube 
of  the  perianth,  composed  of  three  carpels,  therefore 
three-cclled,  each  cell  or  carpel  furnished  with  a wing  on 
the  buck ; ovula  indefinite ; stigmas  three,  sessile,  two- 


lobed,  rather  spirally  twisted;  placentas  in  the  axis; 
fruit  capsular,  membranous,  three-celled,  triangular, 
three-valved,  dehiscing  at  the  angles  below  ; seeds  nume- 
rous ; testa  reticulated ; albumen  none ; embryo  oblong; 
rudicle  next  the  hilum.  Composed  of  fleshy  herbs  or 
subshrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  oblique  at 
their  bases,  and  of  a different  colour  beneath,  and  fur- 
nished with  •carious,  sheathing  stipulas;  inflorescence 
dichotomous,  panieled,  terminal ; leaves  and  shoots  acid 
and  wholesome ; roots  astringent.  Very  nearly  related 
to  the  preceding  order.  Example,  Begonia. 

197.  Laurinei r,  Jussieu. — Perianth  four  to  six-cleft, 
with  an  imbricate  estivation,  but  the  limb  is  sometimes 
obsolete;  stamens  definite,  perigynous,  opposite  the 
segments  of  the  perianth ; often  double  their  number, 
in  two  series,  the  three  opposite  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  deficient  or  sterile,  and  the  six  inner  ones 
rarely  abortive ; anthers  adnate,  two  or  four-celled  ; cells 
dehiscing  each  by  a longitudinal,  persistent  valve  from 
base  to  apex,  outer  row  bursting  inwards,  and  the  inner 
row  outwards ; there  are  glands  in  most  of  the  genera 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  filaments ; ovarium  simple,  free, 
one-seedfd ; ovulum  pendulous;  style  simple;  stigma 
obtuse ; berry  or  drupe  naked  or  covered ; albumen 
none;  embryo  inverted  ; cotyledons  large,  plano-convex, 
peltate  near  the  base ; radicle  very  short,  enclosed, 
superior.  Composed  of  tall  trees;  leaves  alternate, 
rarely  opposite,  without  stipulas,  entire,  rarely  lobed ; 
inflorescence  panicled  or  umbellate ; in  some  that,  are 
parasitical  subshrubs  or  herbs  they  are  leafless,  twining, 
and  the  flowers  are  spicate  and  tribracteatc,  as  Casey tk  a. 
Cinuamon,  Cassia,  Camphor,  Benzoin,  Sassafras,  and 
other  spices,  belong  to  this  order.  The  Alligator  or 
Avocado  Pear  is  a remarkable  fruit.  Examples,  Laurtis, 
Cinnamomum,  Per  sea,  Tetranlhera. 

198.  Hernandiaccte , Blu me.— Flowers  of  separate 
sexes ; perianth  four  or  eight-parted,  deciduous,  propped 
by  a small  involucrum  or  outer  perianth  which  contains 
the  pistils ; stamens  perigynous,  definite,  in  two  rows, 
the  outer  row  often  sterile  ; anthers  two-celled ; ovarium 
simple,  one-celled,  one-seeded ; ovulum  pendulous; 
style  present  or  absent ; stigma  peltate;  fruit  a fibrous 
drupe  ; seed  solitary,  pendulous;  albumen  none ; radicle 
superior  ; cotyledons  a little  lobed,  oily.  Composed  of 
tall  trees  with  alternate,  entire,  usually  peltate  leaves. 
The  seeds  of  l nocarpus  are  eaten  under  the  name  of 
Otaheite  Chestnuts.  Hernandia  is  rather  purgative. 
The  want  of  albumen  separates  this  order  from  Myris- 
ticea , and  the  form  of  the  anthers  from  Laurine.tr. 

199.  IUigcrctc,  Blumc. — Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
polygamous  by  abortion  ; tube  of  perianth  adnate  to  the 
ovarium  ; the  limb  divided  into  a double  scries  of  seg- 
ments, which  are  valvntely  indexed  in  activation,  and 
deciduous,  or  partly  so;  stamens  rising  from  the  top 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  opposite  the  outer  series 
of  segments,  and  equal  to  them  in  number,  furnished 
with  a gland  or  appendage  each  on  both  sides  at  the  base, 
or  the  glands  are  placed  between  them;  anthers  two- 
celled  ; cells  bursting  inwards  from  base  to  apex  by  a 
persistent  valve  ; ovarium  inferior,  one-celled;  ovulum 
solitary,  pendulous;  style  undivided;  stigma  peltate, 
obtuse,  nr  rather  oblique ; fruit  indehiscent;  seed  nncu- 
mentaceous;  albumen  none;  cotyledons  Alliaceous, 
contortu plicate.  Composed  of  climbing  shrubs  and  tall 
trees  with  alternate,  simple,  lobed,  or  termite,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  cymosely-panicled  inflorescence.  Examples, 
lUigcra,  Gyrocarpu*. 
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200.  Myritticeee,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  dioecious ; 
erianth  trifid,  with  a valvular  activation  : male  flower 
aving  the  filaments  combined  into  a column ; anthers 
three  to  twelve,  two-celled,  bursting  outwards  ; cells 
connate  or  distinct : female  flower;  perianth  deciduous ; 
ovarium  free,  sessile,  one-seeded;  ovulum  erect;  style 
very  short ; stigma  a little  lobed ; fruit  a one-celled, 
two  vnlved  berry  ; seed  nucumentaceous ; arillus  many- 
parted  ; albumen  ruminated,  of  a fatty-fleshy  subMance  ; 
embryo  small  ; cotyledons  Alliaceous  ; radicle  inferior. 
Composed  of  tropical  trees  yielding  a reddish,  acrid 
juice  on  being  cut;  leaves  alternate,  exstipulale,  quite 
entire,  dotless,  pctiolate,  coriaceous  ; inflorescence  usu- 
ally axillary  and  terminal,  racemose,  glomerate,  or 
punicled  ; flowers  propped  by  u short,  cucullute  bractea 
each;  perianth  tomentnse  outside.  The  Mace  of  the 
shops  is  the  aril  hi*,  and  the  Nutmeg  is  the  albumen  of 
Myriitica  qficinalit.  The  Guiana  Wax  is  the  produce 
of  Virola  ttebifera.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is 
Cau'lic.  Examples,  Myririica  and  Virola. 

201.  Pro/euerie,  Jussieu. — Perianth  three-leaved  or 
four-cleft,  with  a valvate  estivation ; stamens  perigy- 
nous,  four,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  sterile,  opposite 
the  leaflets  or  segments  of  the  perianth  ; ovarium  single, 
free;  style  simple;  stigma  subunriivided,  discoid;  fruit 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  one-celled ; seed  sometime* 
winged  ; tesla  thick  ; albumen  none;  embryo  straight ; 
radicle  inferior;  cotyledons  often  divided.  Composed 
of  handsome  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  Sonth 
Africa  and  Australia,  with  usually  hard,  dry,  opposite, 
or  alternate  leaves  without  stipulas ; inflorescence  va- 
riable. amentaceous,  spicate  or  racemose.  This  is  so 
very  distinct  an  order  that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with 
any  other.  Examples,  Leurodendron , Prntra,  Atlenan- 
thos,  Grevillea , Hakea%  Lambertia,  Telopia , Slew  car - 
pus,  Ha  nisi  a,  and  Drpandra. 

202.  Thyrm-lerety  Jusricu — Perianth  free,  tubular, 
coloured ; limb  four-deft,  rarely  five-cleft,  with  an  im- 
bricate estivation,  and  often  with  scales  in  the  throat ; 
stamens  definite,  usually  eight,  sometimes  four,  but  rarely 
two,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  when  equal 
in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  cr  fewer, 
they  are  opposite  them  ; anthers  two-celled  ; cells  dehis- 
cing lengthwise  in  the  middle  ; ovarium  simpte,  one- 
seeded;  ovulum  pendulous;  style  one;  stigma  undivided ; 
fruit  nucumentaceous  or  drupaceous;  albumen  thin, 
fleshy,  or  absent ; embryo  straight,  inverted  ; cotyledons 
plano-convex ; radicle  short,  superior.  Composed  of 
elegant  shrubs  with  alternate  or  opposite,  quite  entire, 
exstipulale  leaves;  flowers  capitate  or  spiente,  terminal 
or  axillary,  seldom  solitary.  The  bark  is  acrid.  The 
inner  bark  is  easily  separable ; that  of  Dapne  Lagrlta 
pulls  oir  into  a sort  of  network  resembling  lace,  which 
is  worked  into  cordage ; tluit  of  some  others  is  made 
into  paper.  Jl lisereon  und  Spurge  Laurel  are  poisonous. 
Examples,  DircayDuphnty  Gnidia,  LachnetOy  Pa.rsrrina, 
Daj  ty  Strulhiola , Pimelea. 

203.  Pmirarctr,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  coloured 
deeply,  four-cleft,  persistent ; stamens  perigy  nous,  four 
or  eight,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth ; 
anthers  two  celled,  dehiscing  inwards;  ovarium  one, 
free,  four-celled  ; ovula  two  in  each  cell,  collateral,  erect, 
or  pendulous;  style  one,  entire  or  four-cleft;  stigmas 
four  or  one,  entire,  or  four-lobcd  ; fruit  a four-celled,  four- 
valved,  loculicidal  capsule;  seeds  erect  or  pendulous, 
two  in  each  cell,  rarely  solitary,  with  an  imperfect 
fungous-like  arillus  at  the  hilum  ; testa  brittle ; nucleus 


fleshy;  radicle  next  the  hilum.  Composed  of  small  Botany, 
shrubs  with  opposite,  simple,  entire,  exstipulute  leaves; 
flowers  in  heads,  usual  iy  propped  by  two  or  more  bractems 
each.  This  order  is  very  closely  allied  to  ThymeUtWy 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  characters  given.  Sarvocolta, 
a gum  resin,  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  Peruta 
and  Sarcocotla. 

204.  FdtragneiK%  Jussieu. — Flowers  dioecious  or  her- 
maphrodite ; perianth  tubular ; the  limb  entire,  or  two 
or  four-toot  lied,  persistent ; stamens  three,  four,  or  eight, 
alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth  ; anthers 
almost  sessile,  two-celled,  dehiscing  inwards;  ovarium 
free,  one-celled ; ovulum  solitary,  ascending  on  a short 
funiclc;  style  short ; stigma  simple,  subulate,  glandular, 
or  tongue-shaped ; fruit  cnistaceous,  enclosed  in  the 
pulpy,  persistent,  enlarged  tube  of  the  perianth;  embryo 
straight ; albumen  thin  and  fleshy;  radicle  short,  inferior; 
cotyledons  fleshy.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  covered 
with  silvery  scales,  especially  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  young  branches,  and  calyxes ; leaves  entire, 
alternate,  or  opposite,  without  stipulas ; flowers  axillary 
and  lateral,  solitary  or  aggregate,  usually  yellow.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  the  increased  periuuth,  and  in 
some  species  it  is  eaten  and  extremely  agreeable.  Ex- 
amples HippnphaCy  Shephcrditft  Eteragnus. 

205.  Osyridt'te,  or  Exocarpeer. — This  order  only  differ* 
from  Santa/acca’y  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a tribe, 
in  the  stamens  being  perigynous,  ami  in  the  fruit  being 
superior.  It  is  composed  of  shrubs  and  trees  with 
alternate,  exstipulate  leaves.  Eimnpies,  Exocarpur, 
Anthobotus,  and  Otyris. 

206.  Aquilarincet,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  coriaceous, 
tubular,  five-lobed  ; stamen*  mnnadelphous,  twenty,  ten 
of  which  are  fertile,  and  the  other  alternate  ten  are 
sterile,  and  sometimes  petaloid;  anthers  erect,  two-celled; 
ovarium  free,  ovate,  formed  of  two  carpels,  one-celled, 
twu-ovulate;  ovula  suspended,  acuminated,  with  the 
foramen  at  the  apex  ; stigma  sessile,  simple  ; placentas 
parietal ; capsule  pear-shaped,  one-celled,  two-valved ; 
seeds  two,  one  to  each  placenta,  ardlate  or  winged. 
Composed  of  trees  with  alternate,  entire  leaves  without 
stipulas.  The  parietal  placentation  of  the  seeds  is 
sufficient  to  separate  this  order  from  all  its  allies.  In 
some  points  it  agrees  with  ChaiUeliaceer  and  Thyme! eta-. 
Examples,  Aquitanoy  Ophiijxrmumy  Gyronop #. 

207.  Chaillrtiacnry  De  Candolle. — Perianth  five-cleft, 
coloured  inside,  with  an  imbricate  aestivation  ; stamens 
ten,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  distinct  or 
connected  at  the  base,  the  five  alternate  ones  sterile, 
petal-like,  and  often  bifid,  the  fertile  five  opposite  the 
lobes  of  ihc  perianth;  glands  numerous,  opposite; 
anthers  two-celled,  roundish ; ovarium  free,  Imiry,  two  to 
three-celled;  cells  biovulate;  styles  two  to  three,  dis- 
tinct or  connected  ; stigmas  the  same  number,  capitate  ; 
drupe  dry,  coriaceous,  downy,  containing  a two  or  three- 
celled  nut,  or  only  one  to  two-celled  by  abortion  ; seeds 
solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous;  albumen  none  ; embryo 
thick;  radicle  short,  superior ; cotyledons  fleshy.  Con- 
sisting of  tropical  shrubs  with  entire,  alternate,  bistipulate 
leaves ; peduncles  axiilnry,  bearing  panided  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers,  usually  adn&te  to  the  petioles. 

Readily  distinguished  from  Aqtnlarme*  by  the  druj*u- 
ceous  fruit  and  stipulate  leaves.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  Cheiillelia  toxicaria  is  |x>isonous.  Examples,  Chail- 
Irtia , Tapura. 

208.  Samydeir,  Gartner. — Perianth  three  to  seven,  but 
generally  five-parted,  petal-like,  und  coloured  inside ; lobes 
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Botany,  more  or  less  connected  at  their  bases,  usually  imbricate, 
rarely  vaf vat e iu  activation;  stamens  rising  from  the 
perianlli,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  number  of  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth,  flat  and  monadelphous  at  their 
bases,  and  subulate  at  their  apices,  all  bearing  anthers,  or 
the  alternate  ones  are  sterile,  villous,  or  fringed  ; anthers 
ovate,  two-celled,  inserted  by  their  bases,  erect  , style 
filiform  ; stigma  capitate  or  lobed  ; capsule  coriaceous, 
three  to  five-valved,  many-seeded  ; seeds  ovate,  baccate, 
umbilicate,  fixed  to  the  pulpy  p^rt  of  the  valves; 
albumen  fleshy;  embryo  inverted;  cotyledons  plicate, 
foliaceons  ; radicle  contrary  to  (tie  umbilicus  of  the  seed. 
Composed  of  tropical  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alter- 
nate, stipulate,  entire  or  toothed,  persistent  leaves, 
usually  full  of  pellucid  dots,  and  arranged  ill  a distich 
manner  ; peduncles  axillary,  solitary  or  aggregate, 
one  or  many-flowered.  This  is  readily  dultnguished 
from  the  allied  orders  by  reveral  of  the  characters  given. 
Examples  Sarny  da,  Cast-aria. 

209.  Homafinete , R.  Brown. — Perianth  with  an 
obcouical  tube ; limb  five,  ten,  or  fifteen-parted,  usually 
alternating  with  as  many  petaloid  segment^,  either  in 
the  same  row  or  forming  an  inner  row,  usually  with  a 
valvaie  estivation  ; there  is  a gland  or  scale  generally 
in  front  at  the  have  of  each  of  the  proper  lubes  of  the 
periunth  ; stamens  risiug  between  these  glands,  and 
therefore  opposite  the  proper  lobes  of  the  perianth, 
sometimes  equal  in  number  to  them,  but  usually  from 
three  to  seven  limes  that  number,  and  disposed  in 
fascicles;  anthers  two-celled, didymous;  ovarium  conical, 
one-cel  led,  partly  connected  with  the  tube  of  the  periauth 
at  the  base;  ovula  numerous;  styles  three  to  five, 
simple;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate;  placentas  parietal, 
equal  in  number  to  the  styles,  many-seeded;  seeds 
small ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  iu  the  axis ; radicle 
inferior,  pointing  to  the  hilum;  cotyledons  foiiaceous. 
Composed  of  shrubs  and  trees  with  alternate,  entire  or 
toothed,  stipulate  leaves,  the  stipulu*  usually  deciduous, 
and  spicule,  racemose,  or  panicled  inflorescence.  Thia 
order  agrees  with  Routcra  in  the  insertion  of  the 
stamen*,  but  with  Sasnydue%  Bixistat,  and  Flarvur- 
ttanetr  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit  aud  the  parietal 
placentas.  Examples.  Ilomaltum,  Azara,  Pineda, 
Blackwdlia , Mmx,  Axtranthus. 

Third  division.  Eputaminca,  Jussieu. — Stamens 

•pigynoo*. 

210.  Santalacetr,  It.  Brown. — Perianth  superior, 
four  to  five-cleft,  coloured  inside,  with  a valvat*  aestiva- 
tion ; stamens  four  to  five,  opposite  the  segments  of 
the  perianth,  and  inserted  iu  their  buses ; ovarium  one- 
cel  led,  inferior,  two  to  four-seeded  ; uvula  pendulous, 
fixed  near  the  apex  of  the  central  placenta ; style  one ; 
stigma  generally  lobed ; fruit  one-seeded,  nucumeuta- 
ceous  or  drupaceous ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  slender, 
inverted,  terete.  Composed  of  shrub*  and  trees,  rarely 
of  unde  rah  rubs ; leaves  alternate  or  nearly  apposite, 
without  stipulas,  undivided,  sometimes  minute  and 
stipula-formcd  ; flowers  suhspicate,  rarely  umbellate  or 
solitary,  always  small.  Santaium  album  affords  the 
Sanders  Wood.  Tribe  1.  Santaie<r.  Ovula  numerous, 
two  to  four,  from  near  the  apex  of  the  central  placenta; 
flowers  hermaphrodite.  Examples,  Sajitalum,  Fuxanus, 
T/utsium.  T ri  be  2.  Nyssetc.  Ovula  one  or  two,  hongiug 
from  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  not  being  furnished  with  a 
central  placenta;  flowers  polygamous.  Examples,  A y«*a, 
Hamiltonia. 

211.  Arislolochuc,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  superior, 


three-cleft,  equal  or  unequal ; stamens  definite ; ovarium  Botany, 
inferior,  many-celled ; ceils  many-seeded;  style  very 
short ; stigma  steflately  divided ; fruit  capsular  or 
baccate  ; seeds  numerous ; albumen  dense,  fleshy ; em- 
bryo small,  undivided,  enclosed  in  the  umbilical  region 
of  the  ulbumeu.  Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  usually 
climbing;  leaves  alternate;  atipUlac  often  foliaoeous; 
flowers  axillary,  solitary,  hermaphrodite,  of  a singular 
structure.  The  roots  are  bitter  and  send.  Asurum  is 
purgative  and  emetic.  Arixlotocfiia  is  Ionic  and  stimu- 
lating. Examples  Atidoloehia  and  Asa  rum. 

212.  Cylintee , U.  Brown. — Perianth  divided  or  four- 
parted,  with  au  imbricate  estivation  ; male  flower  con- 
taining a solid  ccutial  column,  from  the  top  »*f  which, 
in  the  tribe  RUizanthetr,  rise  some  horned  processes, 
anthers  cohering  with  the  column,  or  collected  into  a 
spherical  head  on  the  top  of  the  column ; anthers 
bursting  outwards  longitudinally,  or  by  termiual  pores ; 
ovarium  free,  or  cohering  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
oue-cdled,  but  spuriously  four  celled  in  the  superior 
ovarium ; placentas  parietal ; ovula  indefinite ; fruit  a 
capsule,  with  a loculicidul  dehiscence,  or  a pulpy  berry; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Composed  of  singular  para- 
sitical or  terrestrial  plants,  with  unisexual  flowers.  This 
order  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Rhi- 
zanthr/r,  Blume.  Perianth  divided;  anther*  cohering 
with  the  central  column,  from  the  apex  of  which  rise 
some  horned  processes;  ovarium  cohering  with  the 
lube  of  the  perianth,  onc-celted ; placentas  several, 
bread,  parietal;  fruit  a pulpy  berry;  seeds  indefinite, 
minute.  Parasitical  plants,  with  simple  stems  and 
scale-like  leaves.  Examples,  Cylinun  and  RaJJUsia. 

This  last  is  considered  the  largest  known  flower,  aud  is 
a native  of  Sumatra.  Tribe  2-  Nepetilht&y  Link.  Pe- 
rianth four-parted ; anthers  about  sixlccu,  sessile,  and 
glomeratcd  into  a spherical  head  at  the  ajiex  of  the 
column ; ovarium  superior,  four-cornered,  spuriously 
four-celled  in  consequence  of  the  protruding,  parietal 
placentas ; fruit  cajK-ulur,  lbur-celled,  iour-vulved,  locu- 
iicidul ; seeds  minute,  with  a filiform  process  at  each 
extremity;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  oblong;  radicle 
pointing  to  the  hilum  ; cotyledons  plano-convex.  Climb- 
ing plants,  the  leaves  of  which  have  their  extremities 
hollowed  out  into  pitcher-shaped  appendages,  each 
closed  by  a lid,  and  usually  filled  with  water;  flowers 
small,  densely  racemose.  Example,  Nepenthes,  or 
Pitcher  Plant. 

213.  (tphaloUee , R.  Brown. — Perianth  six -cleft, 
coloured,  with  a valvate  (estivation;  stamens  twelve, 
inserted  in  the  perianth ; anthers  didymous,  glandular 
on  the  back  ; ovaria  six,  distinct,  each  terminated  by  a 
style ; achenia  one-seeded  ; seed  erect ; albumen  none. 

This  order  consists  of  a single  known  plant,  the  Cepha- 
lotus  fullicularia  ; it  is  on  almost  stemless  herb,  a native 
of  marshes  in  New  Holland ; the  leaves  are  ail  radical 
and  stalked,  some  of  which  are  elliptical  aud  flat,  and 
others  are  dilated  into  the  shape  of  pitchers  like  thoee 
of  Nepenthes,  which  are  generally  filled  with  wafer  and 
cloaed  by  a lid  each.  The  scape  is  erect,  aud  bears  at 
its  apex  u panicle  of  small  while  flowers. 

Fourth  division.  Diclincs-Angiospermat,  Jussieu.— 

Flowers  unisexual,  and  often  destitute  of  a perianth ; 
seeds  enclosed  in  a capsule. 

214.  Dati*  e*x,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  dioecious : male 
flower ; perianth  divided  inlo  four  or  five  parts ; stamens 
several,  four  to  fifteen,  hypogynous  ; anthers  two-celled  : 
female  flowers ; perianth  toothed ; ovarium  inferior,  one- 
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Bot»ny.  celled;  ovula  indefinite ; styles  three  to  four;  stigmas 
1 simple;  placenta*  equal  in  number  to  the  styles,  parietal ; 
capsule  one-cclled,  dehiscing  at  top  ; albumen  none  ; 
embryo  straight,  terete  ; radicle  pointing  to  the  hilutn; 
cotyledons  short  Composed  of  coarse  herbs  having 
the  habit  of  hemp,  with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves  without 
stipulas,  and  long-spiked  racemes  of  yellowish  flowers. 
Examples,  Dali  sea  and  Trtrameles. 

21  i>.  Euphorbiacecrt  Jussieu. — Flowers  of  separate 
sexes ; perianth  lobed  or  wanting,  furnished  on  the  inside 
by  various  hypogvnous,  glandular,  or  scale-formed  ap- 
pendages; male  flower ; stamens  definite  or  indefinite, 
distinct  or  momdelphottS ; anthers  two-celled  : iemale 
flower;  ovarium  superior,  sessile  or  atipitate,  of  two,  three, 
or  more  cells ; the  cells  or  carpels  arranged  round  a 
central  column  ; style*  equal  in  number  to  the  cells,  dis- 
tinct or  combined,  seldom  wanting;  ovula  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  pendulous  ; stigmas  many,  distinct,  or  combined 
into  a many-lobcd  one ; capsule  of  two,  three,  or  more 
usually  distinct  cells  or  cocci,  which  are  elastically  two- 
valved ; seeds  solitary  or  in  pairs,  suspended,  art  I!  ate, 
fixed  to  the  lop  of  tile  central  placenta;  albumen  fleshy; 
embryo  enclosed ; radicle  superior ; cotyledons  flat. 
Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs  which  are  often  lactescent ; 
leaves  usually  alternate  and  furnished  with  stipulas,  sel- 
dom wanting;  flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  bracteate  or 
involucratcrl,  the  invohicrum  or  braett-as  coloured.  The 
milky  juice  of  all  is  poisonous  which  may  be  ex  {wiled 
by  heat,  so  that  the  root  of  the  Manioc  or  Cassada 
becomes  wholesome  food.  The  Tiglium , Castor  Oil 
plant,  and  Caoutchouc,  are  of  this  order.  The  order  is 
divided  into  six  different  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Iiuxetr.  Cells 
of  ovarium  hiovulate  ; si  omens  definite,  sessile,  inserted 
under  the  central  rudiment  of  the  style.  Examples, 
DrypcUs,  Pachysandra,  flams,  Sarracocca,  Fhiggea. 
TVibe  2.  Phyllantkrtt,  Cells  of  ovarium  biovulate; 
stamens  definite,  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  flower; 
flowers  glomerate,  fascicled,  or  subsolitary.  Examples, 
Circa . Emhlica,  Kirganrlia,  PhyUanihus,  Xylophylfa , 
Cluytia.  Tribe  3.  Crolonete.  Cells  of  ovarium  uni- 
ovuldte  ; stamens  definite  or  indefinite  ; flowers  usually 
corollate,  fascicled,  s pi  cate,  racemose,  or  panic  led. 
Examples  Croton,  Rician *,  Iatropha,  Aleurites,  Si - 
phonia.  Tribe  4.  Acntypheie.  Cells  of  ovarium  uni- 
ovulate;  stamen* definite  or  indefinite;  flowers apetalous, 
glomerate])*  spicule,  rarely  snhrac  inote.  Examples, 
j| lappa,  Mercurialit,  Acafypha,  Tragia.  Tribe  5. 
Hrppomaneev.  Cells  of  oiarium  uniovulale;  stamens 
definite;  flowers  apetalous;  bracteas  large,  many- 
flowered,  spicule,  or  amentaceous.  Examples,  Sapium, 
StHIingia , Hippomanr , Dura,  Omphalra.  Trihc  6. 
Eupharhictt.  Cells  of  ovarium  urtiovulatc ; flowers 
apetalous,  monoecious,  in  a common  involucrum.  Ex- 
ample*, Dalechampia,  Euphorbia. 

216.  Urticaceer,  Jussieu. — Flowers  small,  of  different 
sexes,  solitary,  amentaceous,  or  within  an  involucrum  ; 
perianth  three  to  five- lobed,  persistent  : male  flower ; 
stamens  definite,  inserter!  into  the  base  of  tlic  perigone ; 
female  flower,  ovarium  simple,  free ; styles  two,  bifur- 
cate ; achcnia  surrounded  by  the  membranous  or  fleshy, 
persistent  perianth,  or  inserted  into  a fleshy  receptacle, 
which  is  dilated  and  often  concave;  seed  solitary,  erect, 
orthotropous  ; albumen  none ; embryo  inverted  ; radicle 
superior,  oi  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  seed  from  the 
hdum.  Composed  of  trees,  shrub*,  and  herbs  ; leaves 
usually  alternate  and  hispid,  rarely  opposite  or  smooth, 
always  stipulate;  inflorescence  variable,  but  generally 


capitate  or  racemose.  The  Hemp,  the  Hop,  and  Nettle  Botany, 
belong  to  this  order,  which  has  been  divided  into  rise 
following  tribes  by  Gaudichaud.  Tribe  1.  ElatosUmma. 

Example,  Elilostrmma*  Tribe  2.  Vrrrtte.  Examples, 

Vrttca , Urera . Tribe  3.  Bcchmerirtr.  Example,  Jitph- 
meria.  Tribe  4.  Parietarira.  Example,  Parietaria. 

Tribe  5.  Forslrtilieir.  Example,  Forskiilia.  Tribe  6. 
Cccropictv.  Examples,  Cerropia,  Muutnga.  Tribe  7. 
Cunnabinrec,  Examples,  Cannabis , flumulus.  Tribe 
8.  Dorsimietp.  Example.  DorsUnia.  Tribe  D.  Jlfu- 
sandreer.  Examples,  Musandra , Gunncra. 

217.  Artocarpea , R.  Brown. — Flowers  unisexual, 
disposed  in  heads  or  catkins;  perianth  usually  divided, 
but  sometimes  also  tubular  and  entire  ; stamens  solitary 
or  several,  straight  during  testivalion ; ovarium  free, 
seldom  cohering  to  the  perianth,  one  or  two-celled ; 
ovutuin  erect,  orthotropous  ; style  one,  filiform ; stigma 
bifid;  fruit  a sorosis  or  sycou,  which  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  reduced  to  a single  carpel ; seed  solitary, 
erect ; albumen  thin  or  inconspicuous  ; embryo  straight 
or  curved ; radicle  pointing,  superior.  This  order  is 
composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  abounding  in  milky  juice; 
leaves  alternate ; stipulas  deciduous,  convolute  in  ver- 
nation. The  fruit  of  the  greater  numl»er  of  this  order 
ore  edible,  as  the  Bread  Fruit,  Fig,  Mulberry,  but  the 
juice  is  generally  acrid,  and  contains  more  or  less  of 
caoutchouc.  The  Antiaris  toiica ria,  the  celebrated 
Upas  Tree  of  Java,  also  belongs  to  this  order,  as  well  as 
the  ifrosimum  ( ialaetodendron % or  the  Cow  Tree  of 
South  America,  whuee  milky  juice  is  wholesome.  The 
Ficus  religioaa,  also  a plunt  of  this  order,  is  the  Indian 
Banyan  Tree.  Examples,  Artocarpus,  Morus , llrour- 
sonetia , Madura,  Jirosimum,  Antiaris,  Ficus. 

218.  Sti/aginet e,  Agardh,  or  Aniidetmetr. — Flowers 
dioecious;  perianth  three  to  five-ported;  stamens  two 
to  six,  hypogynous;  anthers  erect,  two-1  obed,  with  a 
fleshy  connective,  and  vertical,  transverse  cells  ; ovarium 
superior,  containing  two  ovula;  stigma  sessile,  three  to 
four-toothed ; fruit  drupaceous ; seed  solitary  by  abor- 
tion. drupaceous ; embryo  in  the  axis  of  a fleshy  albumen ; 
cotyledons  foliaceous.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  leave*,  deciduous  stipulas.  and  axillary 
and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers  ; truit  edible,  hanging 
like  currants.  Examples,  Sit  la  go , Antidesma,  Closely 
allied  to  Urticeer. 

219.  Monimiett , Jussieu. — Flowers  monoecious,  the 
males  and  females  crowded  in  separate  involucre  , the 
involucre  toothed  or  lobed  ; perianth  none  ; stamens  in 
the  male  involucrum  filling  its  whole  interior;  anthers 
two-celled  ; ovaria  sessile,  several  together,  each  with  a 
style  and  a stigma,  the  whole  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
involucrum  ; ovulum  solitary,  pendulous ; fmitdry ; em- 
bryo in  the  axis  of  the  albumen  ; radicle  superior.  Com- 
posed of  trees  and  shrubs  with  opposite,  exstipulale  leaves, 
and  short,  axillary  racemes  of  insignificant  flowers.  Bark, 
when  bruised,  aromatic.  Examples,  Monimia t Jioldoa . 

220.  Athcrospcrmra , R.  Brown. — Flowers  monoe- 
cious, the  males  uitd  females  generally  collected  in 
different  involucre,  being  rarely  in  Die  same ; the  involucre 
tubular,  divided,  the  divisions  generally  arranged  in  two 
rows,  the  inner  row,  and  sometimes  both,  are  pelaloid, 
accompanied  by  a few  scales  in  the  female  involucre; 
stamens  very  numerous  in  the  mule  involucre,  inserted 
in  its  base,  and  mixed  with  scales;  anthers  two-celled, 
dehiscing  by  a longitudinal  valve;  ovaria  usually  defi- 
nite ; ovulum  solitary,  erect ; style  rising  from  the  side 
or  base  of  each  ovarium  ; stigma  undivided ; uchenia 
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Botany,  enclosed  within  the  enlarged  tube  of  the  involucrum, 
each  furnished  with  the  persistent  style,  which  becomes 
at  length  feathery ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo  short  at 
the  base ; radicle  inferior.  Composed  of  trees  with 
opposite,  etatipulate  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary  flowers. 
We  have  placed  this  beside  Monimit<rt  as  Mr.  Arnott 
has  done,  and  not  as  Mr.  Brown,  who  considers  the 
involucrtun  a perianth,  which  would  bring  it  nearest  to 
Laurinrte,  Example,  Atheroxperma. 

221.  Laci'lemex,  Mart iu*. — Perianth  of  several 
narrow  divisions,  covered  by  a dilated  bractra ; stamen 
one,  hypogyuouH ; anther  two-cel  led,  separated  by  a 
thick,  two-lobod  connective,  dehiscing  transversely; 
torus  a fle>hydisk;  ovarium  free,  one-celled,  containing 
several  tisceudingovtila  ; style  almost  wanting  ; stigmas 
two  to  three  or  tour,  small,  subulate,  and  spreading; 
placentas  parietal ; capsule  two  to  three  or  four-valved, 
with  a loculicidal  dehiscence  ; seeds  generally  solitary  by 
abortion,  with  a fleshy  arillus,  suspended  by  a long 
funicie ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo  with  a straight,  terete, 
superior  radicle,  and  flat  cotyledons.  Composed  of 
ahnibs  with  alternate,  exstipulatc  leaves,  and  axillary, 
aggregate  catkins.  This  remarkable  order  is  arianged 
near  to  C.hloranlheec  by  Arnott.  Example,  LacisUma. 

222.  Chlorantheee , R.  Brown. — Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  unisexual ; perianth  trideutate  ; stamens  lateral, 
if  more  than  one  combined  ; anthers  two  to  four-celled  ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise,  adnate  to  a fleshy  connective  ; 
filaments  adhering  slightly  to  the  ovarium  ; ovarium 
one- celled  ; stigma  simple,  sessile ; ovulum  pendulous ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  iudehisccnl;  embryo  minute,  placed 
at  the  apex  of  a fleshy  albumen  ; radi-le  inferior  ; cotyle- 
dons divaricate.  Composed  of  herbs  or  undershrubs 
having  an  aromatic  taste ; steins  tumid  under  the  arti- 
culations; leaves  opposite,  with  sheathing  petioles  and 
minute  intervening  stipulas;  flowers  in  terminal,  loose 
spikes.  The  want  of  a sac  to  the  embryo,  and  the 
opposite  leaves  with  intermediate  stipulas,  and  pendulous 
ovulum,  separate  this  order  from  Piperaceee  and  Lacis- 
temetr . Chloranthut  officinal  Li  has  a fragrant  smell 
and  bitter  flavour,  and  is  considered  to  be  highly  stimu- 
lant. Examples,  Chloranthvs,  Ate  anna , and  Jlcdyot- 
mum.  The  opposite  leaves  and  intermediate  stipulas 
bring  this  family  near  to  Rubiaceet. 

223.  Piperacea, Richard. — Each  flower  with  a perianth 
or  bractra;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  hypogynous, 
or  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  ovarium  ; anthers  one 
to  two-celled,  with  or  without  a fleshy  connective; 
ovaria  one  or  four,  superior,  or  three  to  four-celled  ; 
ovulum  erect  or  asceuding,  one  in  each  carpel  or  cell ; 
fruit  fleshy,  solitary  or  four  together,  or  a capsule  of  one 
or  three  to  tour  cells  containing  several  ascending  seeds ; 
embrjo  minute,  enclosed  in  a fleshy  endosperm,  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  remotest 
from  the  hilum.  Composed  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
opposite,  alternate  am!  whorled,  stipulate  or  exstipulale 
leaves;  flowers  in  dense  spikes.  Black  Pepper, Cobebs, 
Betel,  and  several  other  peppers,  are  of  this  order,  which 
is  divided  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Piper  inetr . Stamens 
definite  or  indefinite,  arranged  on  one  side  or  around 
the  ovarium,  to  which  they  adhere  more  or  less  ; anthers 
with  or  without  a fleshy  connective ; ovarium  solitary, 
free,  one-celled  ; ovulum  solitary,  erect ; stigma  sessile, 
oblique  ; fruit  rather  fleshy,  one-celled  ; leaves  opposite, 
rarely  alternate  or  verlicillate ; flowers  In  spikes.  Ex- 
amples, Piprr,  Piper  am  ia.  Tribe  2.  Saurumr.  Stamens 
three  or  six,  cluvate,  hypogynous,  or  adhering  to  the 
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angles  of  the  ovarium  ; anthers  continuous,  with  a thick  Botany.' 
connective,  and  two  lobes,  dehiscing  lengthwise;  ovaria 
four,  or  solitary  and  three  to  four-celled ; in  the  first 
the  ovula  are  solitary,  and  in  the  second  several,  ascend- 
ing; stigmas  recurved,  one  to  each  carpel  or  cell. 

Marsh  or  floating  herbs  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  ; 
flowers  in  spikes,  having  a four-leaved  involucrtun  at  the 
base  of  each  spike.  Examples,  Saurt/rut,  Aponogcton% 
Houtluynia. 

224.  JuglaruletTi  De  Candolle. — Flowers  monoecious, 
male  ones  disposed  in  aments,  each  writh  o scaly,  obliqtie, 
two  to  six-lobcd  perianth ; stamens  hypogynous,  inde- 
finite ; filaments  short ; anthers  two-celled,  innate, 
erect : female  flowers  with  a double  or  single  perianth, 
which  adheres  to  the  ovarium,  the  outer  one  four-cleft, 
and  the  inner  one  of  four  separate  parts  when  present ; 
ovarium  one-celled ; ovulum  erect ; styles  one  or  two, 
or  wanting ; when  this  last  is  the  case,  the  stigma  is 
discoid  and  four-lobed,  otherwise  the  stigmas  are  two; 
drupe  fleshy,  containing  a two  to  four-valved,  one-celled, 
rugged  nut ; seed  with  cerebriform  convolutions,  more 
or  less  four-lobed,  covered  by  a membranous  testa ; 
albumen  uone;  embryo  large ; radicle  superior;  coty- 
ledons fleshy,  two- lulled,  wrinkled.  Composed  of  trees 
with  alternate,  impari-pinnate,  exstipulatc  leaves:  female 
flowers  terminal,  oue  to  three  or  more,  in  a loose  spike  : 
male  flowers  in  close  aments.  In  habit  and  fruit  this 
order  agrees  with  Terebinthacea.  Walnuts  belong  to 
this  family,  the  rinds  of  which  are  astringent.  Exam- 
ples, Ju giant % Carya, 

225.  Amenlaccar , Jussieu. — Flowers  unisexual,  rarely 
hermaphrodite ; male  ones  capitate,  or  in  a calkin,  fur- 
nished each  with  a scale;  stamens  inserted  on  the  scale, 
rarely  mousdelphous ; anthers  two-celled  : female  flowers 
solitary,  fascicled,  or  in  a catkin,  also  furnished  each 
with  a scale  ; ovarium  one,  rarely  more,  free ; stigmas 
numerous ; fruit  capsular  or  drupaceous ; albumen 
none  or  thin;  embryo  straight  or  curved,  flat ; radicle 
usually  superior.  Composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  leaves 
alternate,  stipulate  when  young ; flowers  generally 
amentaceous.  The  Osk,  Willow,  Filbert,  Sweet  Chest- 
nut, Alder,  Birch,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Plane-tree,  Pop- 
lar, belong  to  this  family,  which  is  divider!  into  several 
tribes  and  subtrihes.  Tribe  1.  B'lulinet r,  Richard. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  polygamous  or  monoecious; 
perianth  free,  four  to  five-lobed ; stamens  four  to 
twelve ; when  equal  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  they 
are  opposite  them,  but  if  double  or  treble  that  number 
they  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth  ; ovnriurn 
solitary;  stigmas  two,  distinct ; fruit  indehiscent,  two- 
celled,  membranous,  or  somewhat  coriaceous,  com- 
pressed, sometimes  expanded  into  a wing  at  the  sides; 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous ; albumen  none ; 
radicle  pointing  to  the  hilum;  cotyledons  flat,  fulia- 
ceous.  Trees  and  shrubs,  wiih  alternate,  petiolate, 
simple  leaves.  Subtribe  I.  Ufmet r.  Flowers  loosely 
aggregate  in  small  heads,  pedicellate,  hermaphrodite, 
or  polygamous  by  abortion.  Examples,  Ulmus , Pla - 
nrra,  Ctlhs,  and  Sponia.  Subtribe  2.  Bttulea.  Flow- 
ers in  aments  each  scale  bearing  one  lo  three  sessile 
flower*  in  its  axil.  Examples.  Bduta,  Alnus.  Os- 
trya.  Tribe  2.  Salicincte.  Flowers  dioecious,  dis- 
posed in  aments,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  scale ; male 
flowers  disposed  in  cylindrical  calkins,  each  with  a small 
gland-like  perianth,  and  from  two  to  thirty  stamens, 
which  are  subadnatc  to  the  gland,  generally  distinct, 
rarely  monadelphous.  Female  flowers  disposed  in 
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Botany,  dense*  ovate,  or  cylindrical  catkins,  each  with  a free, 
— v— — > ' simple  perianth,  which  is  often  persistent  or  very  small ; 

ovanum  one-celled  ; style  one ; stigmas  two,  often  bifid  ; 
capsule  one-celled,  two-valved,  cells  many-needed; 
seeds  small,  pendulous,  covered  with  down  all  over,  or 
only  at  the  apex;  albumen  none;  embryo  straight;  ra- 
dicle pointing  to  the  umbilicus ; cotyledons  flat,  folia- 
ceous. Trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  leave* ; ati- 
pula*  foliaceous,  but  sometimes  small  or  even  wanting. 
Examples.  Salix  and  Papulut.  Tribe  3.  Quercinete, 
or  Cupuliferee.  Flowers  monoecious ; male  ones  dis- 
posed in  cylindrical  catkins;  perianth  small,  and  scaic- 
formed ; the  filaments  usually  free  to  the  base : fe- 
male flowers;  involucrum  various,  one  or  many-flowered; 
perianth  many-toothed,  adhering  to  the  ovarium  ; ova- 
rium one  or  many-celled,  containing  many  ovnla ; styles 
two  or  three,  or  multifid;  stigmas  distinct;  invo- 
lucrum  after  flowering  becoming  enlarged,  and  en- 
closing in  part  or  altogether  the  pericarps,  which  are 
either  solitary  or  many  together;  acorns  or  nuts  one- 
celled,  one-seeded  by  abortion;  seed  pendulous;  albu- 
men none  ; embryo  straight ; radicle  pointing  to  the 
umbilicus;  cotyledons  thick  or  foliaceous.  Trees  with 
alternate  leaves  and  deciduous  slipulas.  Examples, 
Quercut,  Corylus,  Fagwx,  Ccutanea,  Carpinu*.  Tribe 
4.  Platane*.  Flowers  monoecious,  collected  into 
globose  or  oblong  catkins  of  different  sexes;  involu- 
crum  at  the  base  of  the  catkin  four-leaved,  or  want- 
ing : male  flower ; perianth  of  numerous  small  linear 
pieces  intermixed  with  the  stamens:  female  flower; 
scales  absent  or  intermixed  with  the  flowers;  perianth 
adherent  to  the  ovarium,  which  is  either  cup-shaped,  or 
ending  in  small  pilose  bristles;  carpels  one  to  two, 
one-celled,  united  with  the  perianth,  oblong  or  subtur- 
binate, homed  at  the  apex,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent, 
rather  coriaceous;  seed  solitary  in  each  cell,  pendu- 
lous; albumen  none;  embryo  straight ; radicle  supe- 
rior ; cotyledons  flat,  foliaceous.  Trees,  with  alternate, 
palinately  lobed,  stipulations  leaves ; buds  hidden 
within  the  base*  of  the  petioles.  Examples,  Platanu 
Liyuidambar.  Tribe  5.  Myricetr.  Flowers  monoecious 
or  dioecious,  rarely  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  uni- 
sexual catkins;  scales  ovate,  each  with  a single  flower 
in  it*  axil  : male  flowers ; perianth  of  two  opposite 
scale-formed  piece*  ; stamens  four,  free,  one  of  which  is 
often  incomplete;  anthers  two-celled  : female  flowers; 
perianth  becoming  enlarged  after  flowering,  each  com- 
posed of  three  to  six  very  small  scales;  ovarium  simple, 
free;  stigmas  two,  filiform;  drupe  sessile,  globose, 
covered  more  or  less  on  the  outside  by  small  grains  of 
wax  ; ripe  fruit  dryish,  terminal eil  by  the  persistent  style 
or  blunt  at  apex  ; nut  bony,  valveless ; albumen  none,  or 
fleshy;  embryo  straight,  inverted;  rad  cle  superior; 
cotyledons  fleshy,  plano-convex,  Aromatic  shrubs  lull 
of  resinous  glands;  leaves  alternate,  simple.  Exam- 
ples. Myrira.  Comptonui. 

Oneteer,  Bln  me. — Flowers  monoecious  or  dioe- 
cious disposed  in  aments  or  beads,  which  are  involu- 
craled  by  oppose,  decussate,  connate  scales:  male 
flower ; perianth  one-leaved,  transversely  cleft  at  apex  ; 
filaments  branched,  one  or  many  anthered;  cells  of 
anther*  separate  or  variously  combined,  each  cell  de- 
hiscing by  n pore  at  apex:  female  perianth  constantly 
composed  of  two  large  or  small  connate  scales,  which 
gird  one  or  two  flowers;  ovarium  perforated  at  apex, 
one-cedcd ; ovulum  solitary,  erect,  terminated  by  a 
aly  le-formed  process,  which  is  produced  from  the  mem- 


brane of  the  nucleus;  fruit  indehiscent,  drupaceous;  Botany, 
pericarp  coriaceous,  baccate  outside,  but  testaceous  and  1 — 

fibrous  inside ; spermadrrm  formed  from  a membrane 
which  is  duplicate  above  and  simple  at  the  base;  albu- 
men fleshy ; embryo  central ; radicle  superior.  Com- 
posed of  much  branched  shrubs  or  trees,  or  sarmentose 
shrubs ; branches  uodosely  articulated,  opposite  or 
fascicled ; leaves  opposite,  entire,  or  quite  entire,  fea- 
ther-nerved, sometimes  very  minute,  or  scale-formed,  or 
wanting.  Examples,  (inelxim,  Ephedra , Camarina. 

227.  Empetreir,  Nuttall. — Flowers  dioecious;  pe- 
rianth free,  composed  of  imbricate  scale*,  which  are 
disposed  in  two  series;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
inner  series  of  scales,  and  alternating  with  them  ; anthers 
roundish,  of  two  distinct  cells;  ovarium  free,  seated  on 
a fleshy  disk,  three,  9ix,  or  nine-celled ; ovula  solitary, 
ascending;  style  one;  stigma  radiating,  with  as  many 
rays  as  there  are  cells  in  the  ovarium  ; tiruil  fleshy,  sur- 
rounded by  the  persistent  perianth,  of  three  to  nine  bony 
cells;  seeds  solitary  : embryo  terete  in  the  centre  of  the 
albumen ; radicle  inferior.  Evergreen  nndersbntbs, 
with  narrow,  exstipulate,  alternate,  or  subverticillate 
leaves;  habit  of  Erica . Examples,  Empetrum,  Cera - 
tiola.  Corona. 

Fifth  division.  Diclines-Gymnotperm*.  Jussieu. — 

Flowers  unisexual  or  without  a perianth;  seeds 
naked. 

228.  Conifer*,  Jussieu. — Flowers  monoecious  or  dioe- 
cious ; male  flowers  collected  into  a catkin,  all  over  a 
common  rachis ; consisting  each  of  one  or  many  inona- 
detphou*  stamens;  anther*  two  or  many-lobed,  dehiscing 
outwardly,  often  terminated  by  a crest,  which  is  an  unco- 
vered portion  of  the  scale  out  of  which  each  stamen  is 
formed  : female  flowers  seldom  solitary,  but  usually  in 
cone* ; ovarium  none,  or  spread  open,  and  resembling  a 
flat  scale,  destitute  of  either  style  or  stigma,  rising  from 
the  axil  of  a membranous  b rue  ten  ; ovula  exposed  ; those 
in  the  cones  in  pairs  ou  the  face  of  the  ovarium,  inverted  ; 
those  in  the  solitary  flowers  erect ; fruit  a solitary,  naked 
seed  or  a cone ; seed  covered  by  a hard,  craataceous  testa ; 
albumen  oily  ; embryo  in  the  axis ; radicle  at  the  apex  of 
the  seed,  having  an  organic  connection  with  the  albumen ; 
cotyledons  two,  generally  many-parted.  Composed  of 
tree*  and  shrubs  abounding  in  resin ; leaves  with  pa- 
rallel veins,  usually  acero.se  and  persistent,  and  often 
spirally  disposed.  The  wood  of  this  order  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  also  ita  resinous  productions,  as  the  different 
kinds  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and  balsam.  The  seeds 
of  Araucaria  utid  one  specie*  of  Pinu*  are  eatable 
when  roasted,  and  the  berries  of  Juniper  are  diu- 
retic. Tribe  1.  Taxincte.  Floral  buds  one,  rarely  two- 
flowered,  consisting  of  numerous  scales  which  are  im- 
bricated and  cructalely  opposite^  female  flower  solitary, 
naked;  drupe  succulent.  Examples,  Taxut , Podocarpus, 
Schuberlia.  Tribe  2.  CuprcMsinctr.  Female  catkins 
consisting  of  a few  scales  which  change  into  sub-glo- 
bose cones  or  spurious  berries ; flowers  erect,  the 
stigma  being  directed  upwards.  Examples,  Juwpentt , 

Thuja.  Cupretrus,  Dacrydium,  Cailitrix,  Tribe  3.  Abit- 
t Inca’.  Female  catkin  consisting  of  numerous  scale* 
which  imbricate  and  form  a cone.  Flower*  inverted, 
the  bract eas  being  adnate  nearly  tbeir  whole  length,  and 
the  stigma  directed  downwards.  Examples,  Ptnus, 

Abict,  Larix,  Ctdrut,  Araucaria , Dammara,  Cunning- 
hamia. 

229.  Cycadete,  Persoon. — Flowerayraked,  dioecious, 
amentaceous  : male  flowers  with  two  to  five  stamens 
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BeU&y.  which  axe  crowded  un  Ihc  back  of  the  ncales  of  the 
1 ■*"'  ament ; anthers  sessile,  onc-cclted,  dehiscing  inwards : 
female  flowers  either  collected  into  a cone  or  surround- 
ing the  central  bod  in  the  form  of  contracted  leaves  or 
scales;  oxaria  distinct,  adnate  at  their  bases,  one-seeded ; 
styles  very  short,  at  length  pervious ; stigmas  undivided; 
drupe  containing  a bony  putamen ; albumen  fleshy  and 
■olid,  conforming  to  the  nut,  which  is  dotted  at  top; 
embryo  inverted,  with  a long  fnnicle  resembling  a root; 
cotyledons  connate  at  top;  plumule  squamulosc,  con- 
spicuous before  germination.  Composed  of  shrubs  or 
trees  with  the  habit  of  Palms,  Leaves  pinnate,  the 
young  ones  kuving  the  piutue  spirally  involute  and  ex* 
ponding  in  the  manner  of  Ferns.  Aments  or  cones 
terminal,  solitary,  or  twin;  caudcx  becoming  proliferous 
after  florescence.  The  fecula  in  the  trunk  of  Cycat  is 
manufactured  into  a kind  of  Sago.  Examples,  Cycat, 
Zamia,  Enccphalartus. 

Second  class.  Monocotyledons,  or  Endogma.  De 
Candolle. — Embryo  with  one  or  many  alternate  cotyle- 
dons; stem  composed  of  one  simple,  cellular  envelope 
outside,  and  abundant  cellular  tissue  inside,  and  fibres 
which  are  not  disposed  by  layers,  nor  parallel,  but  cross 
each  other  in  such  a maimer  that,  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  they  are  in  the  centre,  while  towards  its  base  the 
same  fibres  are  found  in  the  circumference.  In  the 
woody  species  the  outside  of  the  stem  is  much  harder 
than  the  centre,  in  others  the  stem  is  fleshy  and  hidden 
under  ground,  as  rhizoma  and  the  centre  of  bulbs;  roots 
usually  adventive,  and  destitute  of  Icnticels.  The 
leaves  are  generally  alternate,  sheathing,  persistent,  with- 
out stipulas,  reduced  to  the  petioles,  or  furnished  with 
limbs  in  which  the  nerves  are  usually  curved  at  the  base. 

First  division.  Monocpigynte,  Jussieu.  — Stamens 
epigynous. 

230.  Hydrocarideae,  Jussieu. — Flowers  spathaceoua, 
hermaphrudite,  or  unisexual ; perianth  six-parted,  of 
which  the  three  outer  ones  are  green,  and  the  three  inner 
white  and  petnioid ; stamens  definite  or  indefinite ; 
ovarium  adherent,  one  or  maoy-celled ; ovula  nume- 
rous; stigmas  three  or  six  ; fruit  dry  or  fleshy,  indehis- 
cent,  of  one  or  more  cells ; albumen  none ; embryo 
straight,  inverted.  Composed  of  aquatic  hertw.  Leaves 
sometimes  spiny;  the  nerves  always  parallel.  The 
twisted  peduncles  and  the  manner  of  fertilization  in  Vai - 
litmria  is  very  singular.  Examples,  Hydrockari*, 
8t  rat  iota,  Valumma. 

231.  lialanophoreet , Richard.  — Flowers  unisexual, 
disposed  in  dense  heads ; the  rachis  or  receptacle  co- 
vered with  scales  or  bristles,  and  sometimes  here  and 
there  with  thick  peltate  scales ; seldom  naked  : male 
flowers  pedicellate;  perianth  tripartite, equal,  spreading, 
or  in  place  of  it  a thick,  truncate,  obconical  scale  ; sta- 
mens one  or  three ; filaments  united ; anthers  connate, 
bursting  lengthwise  : female  flowers  ; ovarium  cohering 
with  the  perianth  and  crowned  by  its  limb,  one-celled ; 
ovule  solitary,  pendulous;  style  solitary,  rarely  twin, 
filiform ; stigma  simple,  slightly  convex ; achenium 
roundish,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  limh  of  the 
perianth  ; embryo  minute,  enclosed  in  a hollow  on  the 
surface  of  u cellular  fleshy  albumen.  Composed  of 
fungous-like,  parasitical  plants  with  naked  stems,  which 
are  covered  with  imbricated  scales.  From  habit  this 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Cytineat.  but  Richard  has  con- 
sidered it  more  closely  allied  to  Hydrocharide a.  Exam- 
ples, liaianop/iora , Ilrlosit,  Cynomorixim . 

232.  Orchidece.  Jussieu. — Perianth  with  a six-parted. 


ringent  limb;  the  three  outer  segments  equal,  the  three  ^otaay. 
inner  ones  unequal,  two  of  these  last  become  uppermost 
by  a twisting  of  the  pedicel,  the  lower  one  or  labellum  is 
usually  Inbed,  or  developed  in  various  odd  shapes, 
with  or  without  a spur  at  its  base;  three  stamens  are 
comhined  into  a column,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are 
generally  sterile,  and  the  central  one  perfect,  or  exactly 
the  contrary;  anthers  of  two.  four,  or  eight  lobes; 
pollen  powdery  or  in  masses  ; ovarium  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentas ; style  combined  or  joined  with 
the  column  of  stamens;  capsule  adherent  to  the  pe- 
rianth, three-valved,  seldom  fleshy;  seeds  indefinite, 
minute ; albumen  none ; embryo  solid,  fleshy,  undi- 
vided. Composed  of  terrestrial  or  epiphytical  herbs ; 
leaves  sheathing,  entire ; bulbs  tuberous,  mixed  with 
true  roots,  and  containing  a large  portion  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  plants.  Flowers  of  oil  singular,  and  of 
the  greater  number  very  beautiful.  The  nutritive  sub- 
stance called  Salep  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Orchit , 
Ma&cvla,  and  others  ; and  the  Vanilla  used  for  scenting 
Chocolate  is  the  fruit  of  Vanilla  aromatica,  n native  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  order  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes.  Tribe  1.  A Teottitet.  Anther  parallel  with 

the  stigma,  and  erect ; pollen  simple,  or  consisting  of 
granules  in  a loose  state  of  cohesion.  Examples,  Goo- 
dy era,  Spira  at  he*,  Ntoliia , Ponthciva,  Prtu*ophyllumy 
Lister  a.  Tribe  2.  Arethutea.  Anther  terminal,  oper- 
cular; pollen  as  in  Neottiue.  Examples,  Arethusa , 
Pogonia,  Epipacti*,  Corallorrhiza.  Tribe  3.  Gastro- 
dici t.  Anther  terminal,  opercular;  pollen  cohering  in 
granules,  which  finally  become  waxy  and  are  indefinite 
in  number.  Examples,  Gast  radio,  Vanilla , Prejtcotia. 

Tribe  4.  Ophrydtee.  Anther  terminal,  erect,  or  in- 
verted; pollen  as  in  Gattrodiecr  ; pollen  masses  with  a 
caudicuta.  Examples,  Orchis,  Ophrys,  Serapias,  Ha~ 
benaria,  bonalea.  Tribe  5.  Vandea.  Pollen  cohering 
in  grains,  which  become  waxy  and  are  definite  in  num- 
ber; the  masses  attached  to  the  stigma  by  a transparent 
caudicula  or  gland.  Examples,  Oncidium,  liras iiat 
Vanda,  Renanthrra , Cyrtapodium,  Eulophia , Catase- 
turn.  Tribe  6.  Epidaidrete.  Pollen  as  in  Vandrte , 
the  masses  attached  to  the  stigma  by  filiform,  powdery, 
reflexed  caudicula.  Examples,  bletia , Epidendntm, 
CatUcya.  Tribe  7.  Malandcte.  Pollen  as  in  Vandetx ; 
the  masses  loose,  sometimes  cohering  at  the  apex  by 
viscid,  powdery,  or  granular  mutter.  Examples,  Drn- 
drabium , Malax  it,  Calypto , Liparit,  Stelti.  Tribe  8. 
Cypripcdica.  Lateral  anthers  fertile,  the  middle  ste- 
rile and  petaloid.  Example,  Cypripedium. 

233.  Apostacetr,  Blume. — Perianth  aix-elefl,  regular, 
or  nearly  so,  deciduous,  in  two  verticils ; stamens  three, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  style,  two  of  them  opposite  the 
lateral  inner  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  the  third  op- 
posite the  front  outer  segment,  which  is  sometimes  want- 
ing or  destitute  of  an  anther;  anthers  oblong,  two-celled, 
fixed  by  their  back,  dehiscing  inwardly ; pollen  com- 
posed of  simple  loose  granules ; style  free  at  top,  and 
terminated  by  a blunt,  trigonal,  or  slightly  thrrc-lobed 
stigma;  ovarium  adherent;  placentas  central,  many- 
ovulate;  capsule  three-celled,  three-valved;  valves  #ep- 
tiferoua  in  the  middle,  cohering  at  the  base  and  apex  ; 
seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  ovale,  having  the  teste 
conforming  to  the  nucleus,  or  scobiform,  with  a mem- 
branous loose  testa.  Composed  of  rtiizocarpmw  plants 
with  fibrous  roots  ; stems  simple,  or  simply  branched; 
leaves  simple,  undivided,  entire,  with  converging  nerves 
sheathing  at  their  bases  ; flowers  racemose,  unibnicieatc. 
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yellowish.  The  order  borders  close  upon  Orchid?*,  of 
which  it  is  probably  only  a tribe.  Examples,  Apostasia, 
Neuwicdia. 

234.  Scitamine*,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  double,  outer 
verticil  (calyx)  of  three  lobes;  inner  verticil  (corolla) 
of  three  nearly  equal  pieces,  or  one  of  the  lobes  is 
irregular;  the  third  verticil  (transformed  stamens)  of 
three  parts,  of  which  the  two  lateral  parts  are  some- 
times abortive,  and  the  central  one  analogous  to  the 
labellum  or  lip  in  Orchid?.? ,*  it  i*  often  three-1  abed, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  sise  and  form.  There  are 
three  stamens,  the  two  lateral  ones  of  which  are 
sterile,  and  the  middle  one  fertile  and  placed  oppo- 
site the  labellum  : its  filament  usually  prolonged  beyond 
the  nuther  in  the  form  of  an  appendage,  which  is  either 
entire  or  lobed ; anther  two-ceiled;  ovarium  three- 
cel  led ; style  filiform;  stigma  dilated;  fruit  dry  or 
fleshy,  with  a luculicidiil  dehiscence,  three-celled  ; seeds 
indefinite;  albumen  mealy;  embryo  contained  in  a 
memhrnue  called  a vi  tell  us.  Composed  of  herbs  with 
rhizomatose  roots;  leaves  sheathing,  with  a simple  mid- 
rib, and  diverging  feathered  veins ; flowers  terminal, 
surrounded  by  sheathing  bructea*.  The  roots  or  rhi- 
zoina  are  aromatic,  and  yield  the  Ginger,  Zedoiiry,  Gn- 
lingull.  The  seeds  of  others  have  the  some  quati'ies  as 
Cardamoms.  The  roots  of  Turmeric  afford  a well 
knowu  yellow  dye.  Examples,  Zimibcr , Roscoea, 
Amomum,  Costus,  Hrdychium. 

235.  Canncce,  R.  Brown. — This  order  is  often 
united  with  the  preceding,  from  which  it  principally 
differs  in  the  fertile  stamen  bearing  a one-ceiled  an- 
ther, which  is  placed  laterally  in  relation  to  the  labellum 
or  lip  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  in  the  embryo  being 
destitute  of  the  envelope  or  vilrllus.  Composed  of 
herhs  similar  to  Scilamine*.  Arrow  Root  is  the  facuta 
of  the  rhizonm  of  Maranta  arundinacta.  Examples, 
Canna,  Maranta. 

236.  Musacut,  Jussieu, — Perianth  six-parted,  pe- 
taloid,  disposed  in  two  verticils,  more  or  less  irregular; 
stamens  six,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth,  some  of  which  are  always  abortive  ; ovarium  ad- 
herent, three-celled  ; style  simple;  stigma  t hree- lobed ; 
fruit  three-celled,  with  a Inculicidal  dehiscence,  or  fleshy 
and  indehiscent ; seeds  three  to  many,  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  hairs  near  the  bilum  ; embryo  in  the  centre 
of  a mealy  albumen;  leaves  generally  having  the  lateral 
nerves  of  the  limb  parallel,  mutually  sheathing  at  their 
bases  and  forming  a spurious  stein ; flowers  terminal, 
with  apathaceous  hractcas.  The  nutritive  tropical  fruits 
called  Banana  and  Plantain  are  the  produce  of  Musa, 
the  leaves  of  which  arc  also  used  as  thatch.  The  pe- 
tioles of  Mata  textUis  afford  fibre,  from  which  the  deli- 
cate muslin  of  India  is  prepared.  Example,  Musa, 
Strclitxia.  I Id  icon  ia , Urania. 

237.  Indca,  Jussieu. — Perianth  six-lobed,  usually 
irregular;  stamens  three,  opposite  the  outer  lobes  of 
the  perianth;  ovarium  adherent,  (hrec-celled ; stigmas 
three,  simple,  or  membranous  and  petuloid ; ca|r- 
tulc  three-celled,  tliree-valved,  with  a loculicidal  de- 
hiscence; seeds  indefinite;  albumen  fleshy  or  cor- 
neous; embryo  cylindrical  ; radicle  pointing  to  the 
hilurn.  Composed  of  herbs  with  fleshy  rhizomatose 
Toots;  leaves  or  petioles  generally  sheathing,  ensiform, 
equitant,  in  two  rows,  except  in  Crocus,  with  parallel 
nerves ; spaths  generally  srariou* ; the  rhizoma  are 
stimulating,  as  in  the  Ori^-rnot  of  the  shops,  w hich  is  ob- 
tained from  Iris  dorcntu,a  ; those  of  his  versicolor  are 


purgative.  The  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus  are  the  true 
Saffron.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  extremely 
ornamental,  and  are  therefore  universal  favourites. 
Examples,  Iris , Marie  a,  Sisyrinchium,  Tigridia,  fVat- 
sortia,  Crocut , Ilia,  Gladiolus. 

233.  Burmanniace* , Blume.  — Perianth  tubular, 
coloured,  six  cleft,  the  three  outer  keeled,  the  three 
inner  minute ; stamens  three,  inserted  in  the  tube 
of  the  |>eriuuth  opposite  the  inner  segments,  and  some- 
times alternating  with  three  sterile  filaments;  am  hers 
sessile,  two-ccllcd,  dehiscing  transversely ; connective 
fleshy;  ovarium  adherent,  three-celled;  cells  many- 
seeded  ; dissepiments  alternating  with  the  wings  or  keels 
of  the  jwrianth;  style  solitary,  crowned  by  three  dilated 
stigmas;  capsule  crowned  by  the  withered  perianth; 
three-celled,  three- valvcd,  opening  irregularly ; seeds 
minute.  This  order  consists  of  tufted  herbs  with  radical, 
equitant,  acute  leaves,  and  slender  scapes,  which  are 
terminated  by  sessile  flowers.  The  order  is  said  to  be 
nearly  related  to  Rrstiacr/r,  particularly  to  the  genus 
Xyris.  Examples,  Burmannia,  ConyanUus,  Gynonphotr, 
Susum. 

239.  Hirmodoracra!,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  pet&loid, 
with  a regular  six-parted  tube;  stamens  three,  opposite 
the  inner  lobes  of  the  perianth,  or  six  or  more,  polyadel- 
phous ; anthers  bursting  inwardly;  ovarium  adherent; 
stigma  undivided  ; fruit  capsular,  three-vulved,  inde- 
h scent ; seeds  definite,  peltate,  or  indefinite;  albumen 
farinaceous ; embryo  minute.  Composed  of  small  or- 
namental shrubs  or  herbs  with  sheathing,  equitant, 
linear,  or  lanceolate  leaves.  The  roots  of  several  plants 
of  this  order  yield  an  abundance  of  crimson  dye,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Dilatris  fineforia  of  North  America. 
Examples,  Hctmodorum,  Anigosanthot,  Conostylis. 

240.  Amaryllide* , R.  Brown.— Perianth  of  six  pe- 
taloid  lobes  in  two  verticils ; stamens  six,  inserted  in 
the  perianth;  besides  there  are  often  traces  of  floral 
verticils  not  developed  adhering  to  the  perianth;  anthers 
bursting  inwardly;  ovarium  adherent;  stigma  three- 
parted  ; capsule  three-celled,  with  a loculicidal  dehis- 
cence, or  baccate ; seeds  indefinite  ; albumen  fleshy ; 
embryo  almost  straight.  Composed  of  bulbous-rooted 
ornamental  plants ; leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  with 
parallel  nerves ; flowers  furnished  with  spathaceous 
bractens.  The  bulb*  of  Ihcmanthus  loxicarius  are 
what  the  Hottentots  poison  their  arrows  with;  those  of 
Narcissus  posticus  are  emetic.  Examples,  Amaryllis , 
Narcissus,  Crinum.  Pancratium,  Gaianihvs,  Leuco- 
jum , Doryanlhes,  Alstrameria. 

241.  Diotcomr,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  dioecious, 

rarely  hermaphrodite;  perianth  six-parted:  male 

flower  with  six  stamriis,  in'crted  in  the  base  of  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth  : tern  ole  flower  with  an  adherent, 
three-celled  ovarium,  a trifid  style,  and  a foliaceous, 
compressed,  usually  one-celled  fruit ; seeds  flat,  em- 
bryo small,  pi aced  in  a cavity  near  the  hilum ; albu- 
men cartilaginous.  Composed  of  climbing  or  twining 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  tuberous  mots,  alternate  or  opposite 
leave*,  which  have  the  nerve.*  reticulate.  Flowers  small, 
bract eate,  terminal,  often  panichil  or  spiked.  The  roots 
of  Dioscorea  saliva  and  other  species  are  the  Yam*  of 
the  Tropic*,  a well-known  food.  The  order  agrees  with 
Smilaccte  in  the  reticnlatelv  nerved  leaves,  and  is  divided 
into  the  following  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Dioscoreir.  Style 
trifid  ; stigmas  undivided;  fruit  a thin,  compressed  cap- 
sule, usually  three-celled,  but  having  two  of  the  cells 
generally  abortive;  seeds  flat;  embryo  small  in  the 
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Bobuiy.  canty  of  the  albumen  near  the  hilum.  Examples, 
— v— ' Dio*corea,  Rajania,  Testudinaria.  Tribe  2.  Tamete, 
Gray.  Style  one;  stigmas  three;  fruit  fleshy,  three- 
celled,  inilehi“c«nt ; seeds  ovate ; embryo  minute,  lyin'* 
at  the  extremity  remote  from  the  hilum.  Flowers  small, 
axillary,  racemose.  The  roots  are  purgative  and  dan- 
gerous. Example,  Tamus. 

242.  Hyporidcte,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  regular,  six- 
parted ; stamens  six,  inserted  at  the  hase  of  the  lohes  of 
the  ovarium,  adherent,  three-celled  ; stigma  three-lobed  ; 
fruit  indehiscent,  sometimes  fleshy;- seeds  numerous; 
embryo  in  the  centre  of  a fleshy  albumen,  without  any 
precise  direction.  Composed  of  herbs  with  fibrous 
mots,  stiff,  plicate  leaves,  and  yellow  or  white  starry 
flowers.  Allied  to  Harmodorace/c.  Example  Hypoxia . 

243.  Barbaceniete.  Arnott. — Perianth  six-ported,  pe- 
taloid,  regular,  in  two  verticils;  stamens  six,  or  in  six 
fascicles,  rarely  in  three,  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the 
segments  of  the  perianth;  anthers  bursting  inwardly ; 
disk  fleshy,  epigynous;  ovarium  adherent;  style  one; 
crowned  by  a three-lobed  stigma;  capsule  three-celled, 
three-valved ; seeds  indefinite,  cuneiform ; testa  coria- 
ceous, furrowed;  hilum  prominent.  Composed  of  ele- 
gant shrubby,  simple  or  branched  plants,  natives  of 
South  America,  having  some  of  the  habit  of  small  spe- 
cies of  Yucca  or  Pandanut.  This  order  is  said  to 
hold  an  intermediate  station  between  Hypoxideir . and 
Bromeliaeete.  Examples,  Barbacenia,  Vellmia,  Xero - 
phyla. 

Second  division.  Monoperigyna,  Jussieu.  Stamens 
perigy  nous. 

244.  Smilaceer , R.  Brown.  — Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, monoecious,  or  dioecious  ; perianth  regular,  six- 
parted,  but  often  from  four  to  eight-parted;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth;  ova- 
rium free;  styles  one,  four,  or  five;  stigmas  three  or 
four;  fruit  either  a spherical  capsule  or  berry,  three  to 
four-celled,  or  only  oue-celtcd  by  uhortinn  ; seed  one  to 
three  in  each  cell ; testa  membranous ; albumen  horny 
or  fleshy;  embryo  usually  remote  from  the  hilum. 
Composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climbing.  Leaves 
with  the  veins  sometimes  reticulated  as  in  dicotyledo- 
nous plants ; sometimes  verlirillate.  In  Runcus  the 
leaves  are  furnished  with* a kind  of  stipulas  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  roots  and  stems  arc  diuretic,  ns  the  Sar- 
saparilla. The  roots  of  Trillium  are  emetic.  Exam- 
ples, Trillium,  Smilart  Paris,  Convallarta,  Streptopus , 
Rujtcus. 

245.  Asphodel**,  U.  Brown. — Perianth  peUloid, 
six-parted,  persistent,  regular;  stamens  six,  usually 
joined  at  their  bases  more  or  less,  und  with  the  lobes  of 
the  perianth,  or  hypogynous,  the  alternate  ones  dissimi- 
lar; anthers  bursting  inwards  ; ovarium  free,  triangular, 
three-celled  ; stigmas  three,  or  only  one,  which  is  trian- 
gular ; capsule  three-celled,  three-valved,  with  a locnli- 
cidal  dehiscence ; valves  septiferous  in  the  middle ; 
seeds  solitary  or  twin  in  each  cell,  or  numerous, 
when  the  latter  is  the  case  they  are  arranged  in  two 
rows  ; tesia  black,  brittle,  crustacenus;  albumen  fleshy  ; 
embryo  enclosed.  Composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  or 
bulbous-rooted  plants.  Leaves  usually  ensiform  with 
parallel  veins.  Peduncles  articulated.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  several  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  purgative, 
as  the  Aloes.  Gum  Dragon  is  yielded  by  Dractrna  draco. 
The  Onion,  Leek,  Garlic,  Chives,  Ac.,  belong  to  the  genus 
Allium.  All  the  species  yield  a gummy,  viscid  juice, 
which  contains  a bitter,  stimulant  principle.  The  order 


is  separated  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Asparagetf.  Pe-  Botany, 
riant h six-parted.  Example*,  Asparagus,  Aephodelus,  «■  ^ > 

Sc iUa,  Aloe,  Ornithogalum , Hyacinthut,  Lachenalia , 
Anlherieum , Dianella.  Tribe  2.  GiUitiieet.  Perianth 
six-parted,  or  by  the  cohesion  of  the  two  outer  front 
segments  five-parted  ; estivation  twisted  ; stamens  in  a 
double  row ; outer  series  forming  either  a six-toothed 
urceolus  or  three  scale-like  bodies,  of  which  the  front 
one  is  very  unlike  the  others;  inner  one  of  six  fertile 
stamens,  or  a six-toothed  urceolus,  of  which  the  three 
anterior  teeth  alone  bear  anthers.  Plants  with  tuni- 
caled  bulbs  and  grassy  leaves.  Flowers  umbellate, 
rising  from  sputhaceous  hracteas.  Examples,  Miertiat 
Gillinia. 

216.  Rromeliaceee,  Jussieu. — Perianth  tubular,  six- 
cleft,  the  outer  three  persistent,  the  inner  three  petaloid, 
marcescenl,  or  deciduous;  stamens  six,  Seldom  more, 
inserted  in  the  bases  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth  ; 
ovarium  free  or  cohering  more  or  less ; style  one ; stigma 
three-parted,  often  twisted;  fruit  cspsulur  or  succulent, 
three-celled;  seeds  indefinite;  embryo  cylindrical,  re- 
curved, basilar;  albumen  farinaceous.  Composed  of 
almost  stemless  plants.  Leaves  stiff,  channelled,  usually 
spiny -toothed  on  the  margins.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Bromclia,  the  fruits  of  the  same  spike  grow  together 
into  a mass  by  means  of  the  perianths  becoming  sue* 
culent,  and  is  what  forms  the  Pine-Apple,  each  teat  of 
which  is  a separate  fruit.  The  .igare  Americana , or 
American  Aloe,  is  also  of  this  family,  noted  for  the  quick 
growth  of  its  tall  flower  stem.  rl  lie  inside  of  the  sea;  es 
or  stems  makes  good  razor  strops,  on  account  of  contain 
ing  a small  portion  of  silica.  Cordage  is  made  out  of 
the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  some  species.  The  juice  of 
the  American  Aloe  is  used  in  Mexico  as  the  refreshing 
drink  uuder  the  name  of  Pulco.  Example,  Bromclia 
Agave. 

247.  Liliacree,  Jussieu. — Perianth  regular,  six- parted  ; 
stamens  six,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and 
inserted  in  their  bases;  ovarium  free;  style  one  ; stigma 
simple,  or  three-lobed ; capsule  three-celled,  three-valved, 
with  a kxruticidal  dehiscence;  seeds  numerous,  gene- 
rally flut,  packed  one  above  the  other  in  one  or  two 
ranks;  testa  spongy,  dilated,  or  winged;  albumen 
fleshy  ; embry  o straight ; radicle  next  the  hilum.  Com- 
posed of  plants  with  scaly  bulbs,  or  woody  stems. 

Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  The  roots  of  some  species 
of  Lilium  are  cooked  and  eaten  like  potatoes  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  principal  trilies. 

Tribe  1.  Tulipetc.  Perianth  deeply  divided.  Exam- 
ples, Lilium,  FtUillaria,  Erythrouium,  Tulipa , Yucca  t 
Glvriota,  Calochortis.  Tribe  2.  Ilenicrocalhdrte.  Pe- 
rianth tubular.  Examples,  Hnnrrocalli*,  Polyanthe #, 
Agapanthut , Illandfordta,  Vrlikeimia,  Aletris , Tul- 
baghia,  Brodiea. 

248.  PonlrdtriacetP , Kunth. — Pcriauth  tubular,  co- 
loured, six-parted,  more  or  less  irregular,  with  a cir- 
cinnal  activation;  stamens  three  or  six,  unequal  ; ova- 
rium free,  or  very  little  adlierent,  three- cel  led  ; stigma 
simple;  capsule  with  a loculicidal  dehbccnce;  seed  in- 
definite ; testa  membranous ; albumen  farinaceous ; 
embryo  straight,  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  Com- 
posed of  aquatic  or  marsh  plants.  Leaves  sheathing  at 
their  buses,  with  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  usually  blue, 
surrounded  by  spaths.  Examples,  Ponlcderia,  Hetc- 
ran  I Hera,  Lepton  th  at. 

249.  H'ache n dorjiareee,  Batch.  -Perianth  coloured, 
six-parted,  irregular ; stamens  three,  inserted  in  the  buses 
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BoUoj.  of  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  perianth  ; anther*  de- 
hiscing  inwardly;  ovarium  free;  ovula  solitary,  or  nu- 
merous in  the  celh  ; style  one  ; stigma  undivided  ; fruit 
ca|%>ular,  three-celled,  three-valved ; seeds  roundish ; 
albumen  farinaceous  ; embryo  minute ; the  radicle  next 
the  hilum.  Herbs  with  bulbous  mots  and  equitant 
leaves.  Examples,  IVachendorfia , Xyphidium . 

250.  Melanthaceer. , Batch.  — Perianth  coloured,  re- 
gular, six-parted,  the  margins  of  the  segment*  usually 
involute  in  wtiviHon;  stamens  six,  inserted  into  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  ; anthers  bursting  outwardly  ; 
ovaria  free,  three,  or  combined  into  a three-celled  fruit ; 
style  trifid ; stigmas  three,  undivided.  Fruit  com- 
posed of  eight  free  carpels,  which  open  each  by  the 
ventral  suture,  or  of  three  carpels  which  separate  at 
maturity ; seeds  numerous,  with  a membranous  testa ; 
albumen  fleshy.  Composed  of  herbs  with  bulbous  or 
fleshy,  rhizomatose  roots;  sheathing  leaves,  with  pa- 
rallel nerves.  Nearly  allied  to  Liliacttt.  The  sterns 
and  bulbs  generally  are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  emetic. 
Colchictim  is  poisonous,  but  is  employed  in  small  doses 
in  the  cure  of  the  gout.  The  root  of  Vrrairum  is  sternu- 
tatory, irritating,  emetic,  and  poisonous.  Every  plant 
of  the  order  is  suspicious.  Examples,  Colchii'um,  Uvu~ 
laria , Mrlanthium , Tofieldia,  ilctnnin »,  Veratrum , 
Petiosanthes,  &c. 

251.  Junceee,  Jussieu. — Perianth  regular,  of  a glu- 
maceous  nature,  composed  of  two  verticils  of  three 
parts  each  ; stamens  usually  six,  seldom  three,  opposite 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  when  the  latter  number 
opposite  the  exterior  lobes ; ovarium  free ; style  one ; 
stigmas  three,  filiform,  or  only  one  and  three- lobed ; 
capsule  three-celled,  many-seeded,  with  septiferou* 
valves,  and  a loculicidal  dehiscence;  or  only  one-cel  led 
and  one-seeded,  indchi scent,  the  seed  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  capsule ; albumen  fleshy  ; embryo  near  the 
hilum.  Composed  of  grassy  or  rushy  herbs ; leaves 
terete,  channelled  or  flat,  with  parallel  vein*.  Examples, 
JuncuM.  Luzvla,  Flageliaria , Xr  rotes,  Narthecium. 

252.  Rentiaceec,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  two  or  six- 
parted  ; stamens  two  to  six,  or  equal  in  nnmber  to  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth,  but  when  half  that  number  they 
are  opposite  the  inner  lobes  ; anthers  one-celled  ; ovarium 
one,  or  many-celled  ; ovulom  one  in  each  cell,  pendu- 
lous ; albumen  mealy ; embryo  at  that  extremity  of  the 
seed  the  most  remote  from  the  hilum.  Composed  of 
herbs  or  subshrubs  analogous  to  those  of  Junrree. 
Leaves  narrow  or  wanting;  culms  naked  or  sheathed; 
flowers  in  spikes  or  heads,  separated  by  scales.  The 
order  is  separated  into  two  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Re*(ietr. 
Perianth  two  or  six-parted,  seldom  wanting;  stamens 
one  to  six.  perigynous  ; ovarium  one  or  more  celled; 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cells.  Examples,  Restio,  Etegia. 
Centrolcpis,  Eriocaulon.  Tribe  2.  Xyridete.  Perianth 
six-parted  ; outer  three  glumaceoiis,  inner  three  peta- 
loid,  ungniculate  ; stamens  six,  three  fertile,  inserted 
upon  the  apices  of  the  claws  of  the  three  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  ; ovarium  many-ovulatc  ; style  trifid ; 
stigmas  multifid  or  undivided ; capsule  one-celled, 
three-valved.  many-seeded ; culms  naked  ; flowers  in 
heads.  Examples,  Xyrii , Abolhoda. 

253.  Palma,  Jussieu, — Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
polygamous  ; perianth  persistent,  composed  of  two  ver- 
ticils of  three  parts  each  ; stamens  six  from  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  rarely  three;  ovarium  three-cel  led,  or 
deeply  three- lobed,  with  one  ovulum  in  each  cell  or  lobe ; 
berry  or  drupe  composed  of  fibry  tissue  ; albumen  carti- 


laginous, with  a central  or  lateral  cavity,  or  ruminated;  Botany, 
embryo  lateral  at  the  side,  opposite  the  empty  cavity 
of  the  albumen,  cylindrical,  flat,  or  circular;  cotyledons 
very  thick  in  germination.  Composed  of  trees,  with  ge- 
nerally simple  trunks;  leaves  with  persistent,  scaly  bases, 
and  feather-nerves,  and  usually  divided  limbs,  the  lobes 
adhering  in  the  young  state;  spadix  branched,  enclosed 
in  a sheath  of  one  or  more  valves.  The  wood  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  tree  is  used  for  many  purposes  on  account 
of  ita  durability.  The  terminal  buds  of  the  Cabbogu 
tree  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable.  The  fermented 
juice  of  the  G uinca  Palm  is  very  refreshing,  and  is  called 
Palm  wine.  The  leaves  of  most  species  are  used  for 
(hatch.  The  albumen  and  milk  of  the  Cocoa-nut.  and 
of  several  other  species,  are  eaten ; the  fibres  of  the 
fruit  is  used  to  make  ropes  as  well  us  mattresses.  By 
expressing  the  nuts  of  the  Guinea  Palm  an  oil  is  obtained 
which  is  used  in  food  and  for  lamps,  and  even  for  making 
candles,  under  the  name  of  Palm  oil.  The  Date  is  the 
fruit  of  Phoenix  dactyl  ifera , and  the  Sago  is  made  from 
the  trunk  of  Phanix  farinifera.  The  Betel  Nut,  well 
known  for  its  narcotic  and  exhilarating  qualities,  is  the 
fruit  of  A reca  catechu . The  Ccroxylon  andiceAa  exudes 
a waxy  substance  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
Calamus  draco  yields  the  best  kind  of  Dragon’s  Blood. 

The  order  is  separated  into  the  following  tribes  by  Dr. 

Martins.  Tribe  1.  Sabah n a Spaths  many,  incom- 
plete ; ovarium  three-celled ; berry  or  drupe  one  to 
three-seeded  ; fronds  pinnate,  or  palmately  fen-shaped. 
Examples,  Sabal,  Chamtrdorea,  Thrinax.  Tribe  2. 
Coryphimt.  Spaths  numerous,  incomplete ; pistils 
three,  cohering  inside,  usually  solitary  at  maturity  ; berry 
or  drupe  one-seeded  ; fronds  pinnate,  or  palmately  fan- 
shaped.  Examples,  Morenia , Haphit,  Corypha,  Phot- 
nix.  Tribe  3,  ljcpidocarya . Spaths  numerous,  in- 
complete; flowers  in  aments;  ovarium  three-celled; 
berry  onc-*eeded,  tessel  lately  corticate  ; frouds  pinnate, 
or  palmately  bin -shaped.  Examples,  Maur ilia , Calamus, 

Sagvs.  Tribe  4.  Ilorattett.  Spaths  many,  incom- 
plete ; flowers  in  aments ; ovarium  three-celled ; berry 
or  drupe  three-seeded  ; fronds  palmately  fen-shuped. 
Examples  Borauus,  Lodoicea,  Hyphttne.  Tribe  5. 

Artcina.  Spaths  wanting,  or  one  or  more,  complete ; 
ovarium  three-celled  ; berry  ofie  seeded ; fronds  pinnate 
or  bipinnate.  Examples.  Arera , Euterpe , Seaforthia, 

Caryofa.  Tribe  6.  Cocainte.  Spaths  one  or  more, 
complete ; ovarium  three-celled  ; drupe  one  or  three- 
aceded  ; fronds  entire  or  pinnate.  Examples,  Syagrus, 

Elate , Coros , Badris . Matricaria,  Eltrit. 

Third  division.  Monohypogyna,  Jussieu. — Stamens 
hypogynous. 

254.  Commelineec,  R.  Brown. — Perianth  six-parted, 
of  which  the  three  outer  segments  are  Alliaceous,  and 
the  three  inner  ones  are  petaloid;  they  are  either  free, 
or  cohere  at  their  bases  ; stamens  three  or  six  ; ovarium 
three-celled ; style  and  stigma  undivided ; capsule 
two  or  three-celled,  two  or  three-valved ; valves  septi- 
ferous ; seeds  usually  twin  in  the  cells;  embryo  in- 
verted, flat  or  circular  in  b cavity,  at  that  end  of  the  seed 
most  remote  from  the  hi  lam ; albumen  fleshy.  Com- 
posed of  herbs.  Leaves  usually  sheathing  at  their  liases 
with  parallel  nerves;  radicle  projected  from  the  centre 
of  the  embryo.  Examples,  Cammdina , Trade-tea ntia, 

Aneilcma , Dirh on zandra. 

255-  RulomrtB.  Richard.  — Perianth  regular,  six- 
parted,  of  which  the  three  outer  ones  are  green,  and  the 
three  inner  ours  are  petaloid  ; stamens  definite  or  inde- 
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Botany,  finite ; ovaria  three,  six,  or  more,  free  or  joined  ; fol- 
licles  distinct  or  joined,  many-needed  ; seeds  very  small ; 
albumen  none ; embryo  straight  or  curved ; radicle 
next  the  hilnra.  Composed  of  elegant  aquatic  plants. 
Leaves  with  parallel  veins;  flowers  umbellate,  red, 
white,  or  yellow.  Examples,  Butomut,  Limnochari*. 

256.  Ali*mac*Gi  R.  Brown. — Perianth  and  stamens 
ti»e  same  as  in  Butov*?# ; ovarium  of  several  one-cel  led, 
separate  carpels;  uvula  solitary,  or  in  distant  pairs; 
styles  and  stigma*  several;  fruit  of  numerous  dry  inde- 
hiacent  carpels;  albumen  none;  embryo  cylindrical, 
curved ; radicle  next  the  hilom.  Composed  of  aquatic 
or  bog  plants ; leaves  with  parallel  nerves  ; flowers  pa- 
ntcled.  Examples,  A/isma,  .S agitlaria.  Act i nocarpus. 

857.  Juncaginete,  Richard. — Perianth  green,  rarely 
wanting,  six-parted ; stamens  six  ; ovarium  composed 
of  three  or  six  combined  carpets;  fruit  dry,  three  or  six- 
celled;  seeds  oue  or  two  in  each  cell  or  carpel,  erect, 
approximate  at  their  bases;  albumen  wanting;  embryo 
straight,  radicle  at  that  end  of  the  seed  most  remote  from 
the  hilum ; plumule  emitted  through  a lateral  cleft  of 
the  embryo.  Composed  of  herbs  natives  of  bogs  and 
marshes  ; leaves  ensiform,  with  parallel  veins ; flowers 
small,  iireen,  disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes.  Examples, 
Triglochin , Schevchzcria. 

958.  PandanetB,  R.  Brown. — Flowers  dioecious  or 
polygamous,  without  any  perianth,  covering  the  spadix: 
male  flower  composed  of  a single  two-celled  stamen ; 
female  flower  formed  of  close  but  distinct  ovaria,  each 
ovarium  crowned  by  a stigma;  ovulum  solitary,  erect; 
drupes  fibry,  one-seeded,  or  berries  composed  of  nume- 
rous man y -seeded  cells  ; albumen  fleshy  ; radicle  point- 
ing to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  remarkable  branched 
trees,  throwing  out  roots  from  the  steins  at  a consider- 
able distance  above  the  soil.  The  branches  are  in 
whorls.  The  leaves  are  disposed  in  a spiral  manner, 
linear-lanceolate,  sheathing,  usually  spiny  on  the  edges 
and  keel,  with  parallel  nerves.  The  fruit  ami  seeds  of 
several  species  of  Pandanu*  are  eatable  ; the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  Pine-Apple  both  in  shape  and  smtlL 
Examples,  Pandanu* , Frey  cent  tia. 

859.  Typkaceet , De  Candolle. — Flowers  unisexual, 
arranged  upon  a naked  spadix;  perianth  of  three  or 
more  parts,  not  petaloid,  but  glumaceous:  male  flower 
with  three  or  six  stamens ; female  flower  composed 
of  a free,  one-celled  ovarium,  containing  a solitary, 
pendent  ovulum,  a short  style,  and  one  or  two  linear 
stigma** ; fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  one  seeded ; embryo 
straight,  cylindrical  in  the  centre  of  a farinaceous  albu- 
men ; radicle  next  the  hilum,  cotyledons  cylindrical. 
Composed  of  grass-like  herbs,  native* of  marshes,  pools, 
lakes,  ditches,  and  rivers ; leaves  stiff,  eusiform,  sheath- 
ing with  parallel  nerves.  Examples,  Typha , Spar - 
ganum. 

260.  Aroideet , Jussieu. — Flowers  unisexual  upon  a 
common  spadix,  surrounded  by  a spalh ; perianth  want- 
ing, or  composed  of  four  or  five  pieces;  slam er*s  very 
short ; anthers  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  extrorse 
cells ; ovarium  superior,  of  one  to  three  cells ; ovula 
numerous,  hanging  from  the  parietes  of  the  fruit;  fruit 
dry  or  fleshy,  indehiscent ; seeds  one  or  more  in  each 
fruit ; embryo  straight,  cylindrical,  in  the  centre  of  a 
fleshy  or  farinaceous  albumen ; radicle  obtuse,  generally 
next  the  hilum;  cotyledons  cylindrical.  Composed  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  underground  or  ascending  stems, 
which  throw  out  roots  like  the  ivy.  The  leaves  are 
sheathing,  simple,  or  compound,  with  parallel  or  diverg- 


ing nerves.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  acrid  and  Botany, 
dangerous;  the  Caiuiium  srguinum,  by  chewing  which 
persons  lose  the  power  of  speech  m consequrucc  of  the 
inflammation  it  occasions,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
called  Dumb  Cane  in  America  However,  the  leaves  of 
seine  species  of  Arum  are  boiled  and  used  as  greens  in 
tropical  countries,  and  the  roots  of  Arum  esculentum^ 
and  some  others,  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  used  in- 
stead of  potatoes  under  the  names  cocoes  or  edoea. 

The  ferula  of  the  roots  is  analogous  to  Sago.  This 
family  is  divided  into  the  following  tribes.  Tribe  1. 

Arincat.  Flowers  unisexual ; perianth  wanting.  Exam- 
ples, Arum,  Caladium , Callu,  Richardia.  Tribe  2. 
OronUaccat.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ; perianth  present. 
Examples,  Dracontium>  Houtlynia , Pothox , Acorn*. 

261.  Taccacetn,  Kunth. — Perianth  superior,  six- 
parted,  regular,  persistent ; stamens  six ; filaments  in- 
serted into  the  bases  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
dilated,  uud  cucullale  at  their  apices ; lobes  of  ant  hers  se- 
parate. ail  n ate  to  the  inside  of  the  hoods  or  cue  ul  las  of  the 
filaments,  with  loosened  apices ; ovarium  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal,  poiyspermous  placentas;  style  trisuicale; 
stigmas  three,  dilated . berry  many-seeded ; seeds 
striated,  albuminous;  embryo  minute  in  the  region  of 
the  umbilicus.  Composed  of  glabrous  herbs  with  tube- 
rous roots.  Leaves  all  radical,  palmate,  or  bipinnntifid  ; 
scapes  radical,  undivided  ; umbel  terminal,  simple,  sur- 
rounded by  a many-leaved  involucrum ; peduncles  inter- 
mixed with  threads.  Example,  Tacca. 

262.  Pisttacew,  Richard.  — Flowers  unisexual,  en- 
closed in  the  same  spalh ; stamens  two  to  seven  in  a 
spalh  ; ovarium  one  in  each  spall),  one-celled ; ovula 
several,  erect,  or  horizontal;  style  short ; stigma  sim- 
ple ; fruit  membranous,  one-celled,  indehiscent ; seed 
solitary,  or  several,  with  a thick,  spongy  testa ; chalaxa 
thick,  adhering  to  the  apex  of  the  cotyledon,  and  sepa- 
rable from  the  integuments;  embryo  large  in  the  axis 
of  a thin,  fleshy  albumen,  having  a lateral  cleft  for  the 
emission  of  the  plumule,  or  minute  at  the  extremity 
of  a copious  mealy  albumen  most  remote  from  the  hilum  ; 
radicle  pointing  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of  singular 
floating  plants ; flowers  rising  from  the  margins  of  the 
stems.  Examples,  Pistia,  Lenina. 

263.  Potamtm,  Jussieu. — Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
unisexual ; perianth  two  or  lour-partcd,  often  deciduous, 
and  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  definite;  ovaria  one 
or  more,  inserted  on  the  receptacle  or  central  spadix ; 
style  one,  or  none ; stigma  simple  ; capsules  one-celled, 
nne-seeded,  iudehisceul ; seed  inverted,  pendulous  ; al- 
bumen none;  embryo  straight,  with  a lateral  cleft  for 
the  emission  of  the  plumule,  or  incurved ; radicle  large, 
pointing  to  the  end  opposite  to  the  hilum.  Composed  of 
aquatic  herbs  with  simple,  generally  alternate,  leaves, 
furnished  with  parallel  vein*;  flowers  minute,  generally 
disposed  on  a spadix.  Z otter  a is  used  for  mattresses 
under  the  name  of  Vita  marina.  Examples,  Polamoge- 
ton,  ZannichclUa , Ruppia,  Z otter  a . 

264.  Podottemccc , Richard. — Flowers  naked,  her- 
maphrodite, bursting  through  an  irregularly  lacerated 
spalh;  stamen*  definite  or  indefinite,  monadelphoos, 
the  alternate  ones  sterile  and  shorter;  ovarium  free, 
spuriously  two-celled;  ovula  numerous;  sty.es  two  or 
wanting;  placenta  farming  the  dissepiment;  fruit  some- 
what pedicellate,  capsular,  two-valved,  seplicidtl,  the 
valves  falling  off  from  the  piaceuta ; seeds  indefinite, 
minute.  Composed  of  branched,  floating,  aquatic  herbs, 
with  capillary,  linear,  irregularly  lacerated,  or  minute. 
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BoUny.  imbricated  leaves,  and  very  minute  flowers.  This  family 
»*  more  nearly  allied  to  Polametr  than  to  any  other. 
Examples,  Podothmtrm,  Lacis,  Mniopn*. 

265.  Cyperaceer. — Flowers  glumacenu*,  hermophro- 
dite  or  unisexual,  each  furnished  with  a single  one* 
valved  hractea  or  scale  ealled  a glume,  which  are  im- 
bricated on  a common  axis;  it  a men*  three,  with  capillary 
filaments,  and  acuminated,  Iwo-celled  anthers,  which  are 
cordate  at  their  bases.  Sometime*  there  is  am  additional 
row  of  abortive  filaments  or  setae ; ovarium  free,  one- 
cd  led  ; nrulum  solitary,  erect;  stigma*  two  or  three, 
united  at  their  base* ; uclienia  triangular,  compressed; 
embryo  small  at  the  base  of  a farinaceous  albumen. 
Composed  of  grassy  herbs  generally  without  joints, 
with  fibrous  or  knotted  routs ; leaves  with  entire  sheath* 
and  linear  limb*.  The  roots  of  Cy perns  esculent  us  are 
eaten,  those  of  Cyperus  longux  are  bitter  and  tonic, 
and  those  of  Papyrus  odoratus  are  warm  and  tonic, 
The  stems  of  Papyrus  onriVyuon/m  are  the  Egyp- 
tian Papyrus , or  paper.  The  rushes  used  for  chair  bot- 
tom* are  the  stems  of  several  specie*  of  Scirvus.  Cy- 
peraceer is  divided  into  the  following  tribes  by  Kunth. 
Tribe  1.  Cyprretr.  Spikes  generally  many-flowered ; 
scales  distich,  equal,  lower  ones  usually  empty  ; flowers 
hermaphrodite,  without  any  perianth  ; style  deciduous, 
equal ; schema  never  beaked.  Examples,  Cyperus,  Pa- 
pyrus, Mari rev*,  Kyllingia , Rcmirea.  Tribe  2.  Sirpeec. 
Spikes  generally  many-flowered ; scales  imbricated 
on  all  sides,  rarely  distich,  equal,  a few  of  the  lower 
Ones  often  empty ; flowers  hermaphrodite ; perianth 
wanting,  or  rudimentary  ; setas  or  hairs  six,  rarely  more, 
but  never  fewer,  sometimes  instead  there  are  three 
scale*  intercepted  by  as  many  bristles;  schema  usually 
mneronate  or  beaked  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  style. 
Examples,  Eleocharis,  Scirpus,  Eriophnrum,  Isolepis , 
Fuirrna,  Fimbridylis.  Tribe  3.  Hypolytrca.  Spikes 
many-flowered  ; scales  imbricated  on  all  sides,  a few  of 
the  lower  ones  empty.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  each  en- 
closed by  from  one  to  six  proper,  smaller,  thinner,  scales ; 
perianth  wanting;  style  bifid  or  trifid,  equal,  deciduous, 
or  with  a persistent  beak-formed  base.  Example,  Hy- 
polytrum.  Tribe  4.  Rhynchosporeer.  Spikes  generally 
few,  flowered  ; scales  distich,  or  imbricated  on  all  sides, 
the  lower  ones  empty;  flowers  usually  polygamous; 
perianth  none,  or  composed  of  six,  rarely  eight  or  ten, 
seldom  more  or  less, valves;  stamens  three,  seldom  six; 
acheniii  beaked  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  style. 
Examples,  Rhynchotpora , Cladium , Cherlospora^  Schat- 
nus.  Tribe  5.  Sclerinea.  Spikes  monoecious  or  andro- 
gynous ; perianth  none ; stamens  generally  three,  rarely 
two  or  one;  style  trifid,  equal  at  the  base;  acbenia 
stony  or  crustnreous,  often  propped  by  a three-lobed 
disk,  or  a flat  biparliblc  one.  Example,  Sclrria. 
Tribe  6.  Caricine/r.  Flowers  unisexual,  spicatc  ; male 
spikes  simple ; female  ones  more  or  le*s  compound  ; 
scales  imbricated  on  all  sides;  perianth  none;  style 
usually  solitary.  Examples,  Carer , Unrinia , Elyne. 

266.  (Iraminr/r,  Jussieu. — Flowers  glumaceuus,  her- 
maphrodite, or  unisexual,  outer  glume  (braclca)  of  two 
pieces  of  the  form  of  scarious  valves,  containing  one  or 
more  flowers,  ( locusta .)  The  glumelle  of  each  flower 
is  formed  of  two  unequal  valves,  (polar,)  the  lower  or 
outer  one  simple,  and  the  other  composed  of  two  joined 
piece.*,  which  is  evident  from  containing  two  principal 
nerves  and  two  |M>ints ; the  glumcllule*  or  small  scale* 
are  present,  sometime*  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
between  the  glumelle  and  the  base  of  the  stamens,  and 


arc  either  free  or  united,  when  their  number  is  two  they  Botany, 
alternate  with  the  valves  of  the  glumelle ; stamen*  fmm 
one  to  six,  but  generally  three ; filaments  very  slender 
and  elongated ; anthers  versatile;  ovarium  free ; styles 
two;  stigmas  hairy;  caryopsi*  or  pcricurp  dry,  adher- 
ing more  or  less  to  the  seed;  albumen  farinaceous; 
embryo  small,  lenticular,  external,  placed  on  one  side  at 
tbe  base  of  the  albumen,  with  one  large  cotyledon  and  a 
developed  plumule.  This  order  consists  of  the  true 
grasses;  they  are  either  annual  or  perennial  plants;  the 
root*  of  tbe  latter  are  rhizomatose,  from  which  the 
culms  or  stems  rise  yearly,  and  surrounded  by  sheathing 
leaves.  The  stems  of  the  Bamboo  are  branched  and 
permanent,  and  rise  even  to  the  height  of  filly  feet  or 
more.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  split  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  hear  on  the  summit  a mem- 
branous appendage  called  the  lignla.  The  limbs  of  the 
leaves  are  linear  or  lanceolate,  with  parallel  nerves,  and 
are  placed  outside  of  the  ligulu> ; the  flowers  are  pa- 
nicled  or  in  car*.  This  is  the  most  useful  famdy  of 
vegetable*  on  account  of  the  farinaceous  grain,  as  Wheat, 

Oats,  and  Barley,  Ac.,  and  the  green  herbage.  Rice  is 
the  produce  of  Oryza  saliva,  a plant  cultivated  to  a great 
extent  in  all  tropical  countries.  The  Mai*,  or  Indian 
Com,  cultivated  in  all  temperate  countries,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Zc%  Mays . The  Sugar-cane,  or  Saccharum 
officinurum,  is  a plant  the  june  of  which  contain*  more 
sacchurme  matter  than  any  other;  ulthough  many 
grasses  contain  more  or  less  abundance  of  sugar,  as 
Hotcus  sac c ha  alut,  a plant  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
in  Italy.  The  leaves  of  Cymbopogon  scha  nantku* , or 
Lemon  Grass,  is  the  plant  from  which  the  oil  called 
Ivarancua  is  obtained:  Anthoxanthum  and  some 
other  grasses  exhale  an  aromatic  odour.  The  epidermes 
of  grasses  contain  o considerable  quantity  of  silex  : the 
grain  of  Indium  lemulcntum,  or  Darnel,  has  been  re- 
ported inebriating,  narcotic,  and  poisonous.  The  order 
has  been  divided  into  the  following  tribes  by  Kunth. 

Tribe  I.  Oryzecr.  Spikelets  sometimes  one-flowered, 
having  the  glumes  often  abortive,  sometimes  two  or 
three-flowered,  one  or  two  of  the  lower  flowers  uni- 
paleate  and  neuter,  and  the  terminal  one  fertile  ; pales 
chartaceously  rigid ; flowers  generally  unisexual,  for 
the  most  part  hexaiutrous.  Examples,  Lrersia. , (Jryza, 

Zizania , Pharu*.  Tribe  2.  Ph  atari  deer.  .Spikelets 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  rarely  monoecious, 
sometimes  one-flowered,  with  or  without  a sept  i form 
rudiment  to  the  superior  flower;  sometimes  two- 
flowered,  both  hermaphrodite  or  male ; sometimes  two 
or  three-flowered,  the  terminal  one  lertile,  the  rest  in- 
complete; glumes  generally  equal;  pales  generally 
spiny  ; styles  and  stigmas  generally  elongated.  Ex- 
amples, Lygeum , Zta,  Spar  Hum,  Cornucopia , Coix , 

Phalaris,  Phleum , Alopecurus,  / 1 ulcus , Anlhoxanthum. 

Tribe  3.  Pa  nice  <r.  Spikelets  two-flowered,  the  lower 
flower  incomplete;  glumes  of  a slighter  texture  than  the 
paleec,  the  lower  one  abortive,  but  rarely  both ; paleas 
usually  awnless,  the  lower  one  concave  ; caryopsis  com- 
pressed, ptirnliel  with  the  embryo.  Examples,  Pa  spu- 
tum, Olyra.Setaria,  Pennisrtum,Penici!laria,Cenchrus. 

Tribe  4.  Stipaceee  Spikelets  one-flowered  ; lower 
palea  involute,  awned  at  the  apex,  becoming  undulated 
at  maturity;  awn  simple  or  irifid,  generally  twisted 
and  articuhu-d  at  the  base;  ovarium  stipilate ; scales 
usually  three.  Examples,  fiitipa,  Aristida.  Tribe  5. 
Agroslide  ex.  Spikelets  one-flowered,  rarely  with  a subu- 
late rudiment  of  a second  flu*er;  glumes  and  palec 
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Botany,  membranous,  the  lower  pnlea  often  awned ; stigmas 
s_  -LmS  usually  sessile.  Examples,  Agrottis,  Cinna,  Sporobo- 
lus,  Polypogon,  Gmlridium.  Tribe  6.  Arunainacf.fr. 
Spikelets  one- flowered,  with  or  without  the  pedicel  of 
an  abortive  flower,  or  many-flowered.  Flowers  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  long,  soft  hairs  ; glumes  and  paleac 
two,  membranous,  the  former  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  florets ; the  lower  palea  either  with  or  without  an 
awn.  Examples,  Arunda , CalanutgroUis,  Phragmitet, 
Ammnphila,  Deycuxia.  Tribe  7.  Pappophorctc.  Spikelets 
two  or  many-flowered,  the  superior  ones  withering; 
glumes  and  pale®  two,  membranous;  lower  palea  trifid  or 
multifid,  the  segments  subulatety  awned;  inflorescence 
capitately  spicate  or  panicled.  Examples,  Amphipogon , 
Pappophorum.  Tribe  S.  Chloridctc.  Spikelets  col- 
lected into  unilateral  one  or  many-flowered  spikes  ; the 
upper  flowers  incomplete;  glumes  and  pule®  two,  mem- 
branous, the  latter  awned  or  awnle;is ; glumes  adnate 
to  the  racliis,  persistent ; spikes  digitate  or  panicled, 
rarely  solitary ; racliis  not  articulated.  Examples,  Cy~ 
nodon,  Sparlina , Cliloru , El  entitle,  Digitaria.  Tribe  9. 
Atenacetr.  Spikelets  two  or  many-flowered,  the  termi- 
nal flower  usually  incomplete  ; glumes  and  palea:  two, 
membranous;  the  lower  palea  usually  awned,  the  awn 
generally  dorsal  and  twisted.  Examples,  Detcharnpua, 
Aira,  La  gurus,  Truefum,  Avena,  Danthonia , Triodia, 
A rrhenatherum,  Corynephoru*.  Tribe  10.  Frstucacu r. 
Spikelets  many-flowered,  rarely  few-flowered ; glumes 
ami  palea:  two,  membranous,  rarely  coriaceous  ; lower 
palea  usually  awned,  the  awn  never  twisted;  inflorescence 
generally  panicled.  Exuinples,  SeMeria,  Poa , < Uyceria , 
Calabrota.  Briza,  Melica , Kocleria , Dactyli«,Cynosuru*, 
Fex(uca,Bromu.t,Bambuta,Nastuz.  Tribe  1 l.//ordeacr<r. 
Spikelets  three  or  many-flowered,  seldom  one-flowered ; 
the  terminal  flower  incomplete  or  rudimentary ; glumes 
and  pule®  two,  herbaceous,  the  former  sometimes,  but 
seldom,  wanting ; stigmas  sessile ; ovarium  generally 
pilose;  inflorescence  simple,  solitary  spikes;  rachis 
rarely  articulated.  Examples,  Jfordrum.  Tritirum, 
Agropyrum , Scrale,  Elymu.t , Lolium.  Tribe  12.  Rott- 
bocUiacttv . Spikelets  one,  two,  rarely  three-flowered, 
lying  in  the  cavities  of  the  rachis,  cither  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  one  of  which  is  pedicellate  and  often  rudimen- 
tary ; one  of  the  flowers,  when  two,  is  usually  incom- 
plete ; glumes  one  or  two,  but  sometimes  none,  usually 
coriaceous  ; palea:  membranous,  rarely  awned ; styles 
one  or  two,  sometimes  very  short  or  wanting ; in- 
florescence spiked ; rachis  usually  articulated.  Exam- 
ples, Nardus,  Ltplurtu , RotlboeUia.  Tribe  13.  An - 
dropogoncec.  Spikelets  two-flowered ; lower  flower 
always  incomplete ; palea:  thinner  than  the  glumes, 
usually  hyaline.  Examples,  Perotis , Saccharum , Eri - 
anthus , Andropogon , Cymbopogort,  Ltchccmum. 

Second  grand  division.  Crllularct , De  Candolle ; 
Acotyledonrs,  Jussieu  ; Cryptogamia,  Lin. — Vegetables 
composed  principally  of  cellular  tissue,  always  a truly 
homogeneous  body  in  their  first  existence.  Reproduc- 
tive organs  not  evident.  See  pp.  53  and  54. 

First  class.  Semiwucularc*,  or  JElhcogamiar,  De 
Candolle;  Duclulostr,  J ussieu. — This  class  is  composed 
of  plants  which  on  their  first  existence  arc  destitute  of 
vessels  and  stomata,  but  afterwards  acquire  them  in 
more  or  lew  abundance.  See  pp.  53  and  54. 

267.  Character,  De  Candolle.— Fructification  in  the 
axils  of  the  branches  composed  of  two  kinds  of  organs. 
1.  Lenticular  disks  dehiscing  by  triangular  valves,  which 
are  red  in  the  centre  and  white  upon  the  edges  on  short 
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pedicels,  hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  young  branches.  Botany, 
each  containing  five  or  six  tubes  which  are  open  atone  of 
the  extremities,  diverging  from  a cellular  base,  and  from 
which  rise  a great  number  of  threads  which  are  longer 
than  the  tubes.  2.  Sessile  sporangia  rising  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  branches  of  an  ovoid  or  spherical  shape, 
formed  exteriorly  of  five  spiral  and  adherent  tubes, 
and  terminated  by  five  distinct  teeth,  each  sporangium 
containing  a spiral  striated  spore,  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  and  filling  it,  containing  an  infinity  of  un- 
equal globules ; in  germination,  the  spore  splits  in  the 
upper  part  into  five  small  valves,  the  centre  of  euch  cor- 
responding to  oue  of  the  rays  of  the  spore ; from  this 
opening  issues  a tube  and  roots,  the  origin  of  which  is 
hidden  in  the  spore ; at  the  summit  of  the  tube  is  a cel- 
lule which  forms  a second  joint,  and  of  other  lateral  cel- 
lules which  form  the  whorls  of  roots  and  branches. 
Composed  of  aquatic,  immersed,  articulated,  greenish 
plants,  usually  covered  with  a calcareous,  crustaceous 
matter,  having  both  roots  and  branches  in  whorls 
around  the  joints ; the  branches  sometimes  bifurcate,  or 
emitting  other  whorls  of  filiform  branches  similar  to 
leaves  ; joints  of  stem  and  branches  composed  each  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  made  up  of  a single  cellule,  often  marked 
by  rays  which  appear  lougitudinal,  but  which,  in  fact, 
are  spiral  and  interrupted  by  hands.  These  rays  are 
composed  of  green  globules,  visible  only  under  a power- 
ful microscope;  the  interior  of  which  is  an  infinity  of 
globules  suspended  in  a circulating  liquid,  which  has 
been  observed  to  have  an  ascending  and  descending 
current.  Chara  makes  very  good  manure  for  some 
lands  by  the  calcareous  excretion  produced  on  the  sur- 
face. Examples,  Chara , Nile li a. 

26S.  Equitelacetc,  De  Candolle. — Fructification  dis- 
posed in  terminal  cones,  consisting  of  peltate  scales ; 
sporules  surrounded  by  elastic,  clavate  filaments,  en- 
closed in  thee®  arising  from  the  scales ; the  vernation 
straight.  The  cuticle  abounds  so  much  in  silex  as  to 
render  the  species  of  use  in  polishing,  particularly  that 
of  Equitetum  hyemalc.  Example,  Equitclum. 

2 69.  Filica,  Jussieu. — Fructification  composed  of 
sporules  enclosed  in  theca:  arising  from  the  back  and 
margins  of  fronds ; vernation  circinate.  This  family 
is  divided  into  the  following  tribes.  Tribe  1 . Ophiu- 

Hooker.  Fructification  disposed  in  simple  or 

ranched  spikes ; theca:  one-celled,  two-valved,  des- 
titute of  a ring;  vernation  straight ; stems  hollow.  Ex- 
amples, OphiogloxMum,  Lit  n aria , Botrychium.  Tribe  2. 
Ormundacr tr.  Thectt  terminating  a leafy  frond,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise,  one-celled,  two-valved,  without  any 
ring;  vernation  circinate;  stems  solid.  Examples, 

Osmund  a,  Todea , Lygodium , Schixmt.  Tribe  3.  Ma~ 
raltiact:tr . Theca?  sessile,  without  a ring,  many-celled. 
Examples,  Marattia , Dantra.  Tribe  4.  Glekhtnieec. 

Theca:  girded  by  a complete,  striated,  transverse,  rarely 
oblique  ring,  nearly  sessile,  dehiscing  lengthwise  inside. 

Example,  Gleichtnia.  Tribe  5.  Poly  podia  era-.  Thecae 
rising  along  the  nerves  or  edges  of  the  back  of  the 
frond,  one-celled,  dehiscing  transversely  and  irregularly, 
with  an  articulated,  elastic,  more  or  less  complete  ring, 
which  is  vertical  nr  a continuation  of  the  footstalk  of  the 
theca?.  Examples,  Polypodium,  A*pidium.  Atfdenium, 

Onoclea,  Blrchnum,  Adiantum,  Hynu  nophyllum. 

270.  Marsiliacat , R.  Brown. — Sporules  contained 
in  thee®,  which  arc  contained  within  closed  involucra. 

Artiott.  Thia  order  is  divided  into  the  two  following 
tribes.  Trine  1.  Salvinictc.  Fronda  spread  out  into 
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limbs,  not  circinal,  hewing  spores  and  granules  on  both 
sides  in  distinct,  one-celled  envelopes.  Example,  SaJ- 
vinia.  Tribe  2.  Martiliete.  Fronds  circinal ; sporangia 
many-cefled,  bearing  two  kinds  of  organs.  Examples, 
Pilularia,  Marrilra. 

271.  Lycopodiaceer,  8wartx. — Thee®  axillary,  one, 
two,  or  three-celled,  one,  two,  or  three-valved,  coriaceous, 
opaque,  containing  one  or  more  sporules;  vernation 
cirdnnte.  The  powdery  matter  contained  in  the  thee® 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  collected  in  quantities  from 
the  common  Club- Moss,  and  is  said  to  explode  in  water. 
It  is  used  in  theatres  to  produce  artificial  lightning. 
Fronds  simple  or  divided.  This  family  is  divided  into 
the  following  tribes.  Tribe  1.  Itoclidett.  Thee®  de- 
hiscent. Example,  Ttoetes.  Tribe  2.  Lycopodr <r.  Thee® 
dehiscent,  two  or  three-valved,  without  a ring.  Ex- 
amples, Ptilotum , Lycopodium. 

Second  class.  Cellular* *,  or  A mphigantia,  De  Can- 
dolle ; Acotyledones.  Sect  2.  Educiulotas,  Jussieu. 
Plants  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only,  and  are  seldom 
furnished  with  stomata. 

First  sub-class.  F<$iace<r.  Plants  frondose  or  leafy. 

272.  Miuci,  Jussieu. — Sporules  contained  in  thee®, 
closed  by  an  operculum  or  lid,  which  usually  falls  ofT ; 
stem  with  leafy  appendages.  Amott.  Example,  Hyp - 
num,  and  all  true  mosses. 

273.  Hepaticte,  Jussieu.  — Sporules  contained  in 
thee®,  which  are  generally  dehiscent,  and  always  des- 
titute of  an  operculum  or  lid;  plants  with  foliaceous 
appendages  or  fronds.  Arnott.  Examples,  Jungtr - 
mannut,  Marchantia. 


Second  subclass.  Aphylltr.  Plants  leafless  or  des- 
titute of  leafy  appendages,  always  without  stomata. 

274.  Alga,  Jussieu.  Sporules  variously  disposed. 
With  few  exceptions  the  plants  of  this  family  are  found 
in  water.  All  sea-weeds,  as  well  as  Conferva,  belong 
to  this  order.  The  Red  Snow  Plant  of  the  North,  the 
Dulse  and  Tangles  of  Scotland,  the  Laver , which  is 
brought  to  table  stewed  as  a luxury,  arc  all  of  this 
family.  Many  species  are  used  in  other  countries  as 
food. 

275.  Lichenet , Jussieu. — Sporules  lying  in  superficial 
disks.  Plants  never  growing  in  water.  The  Iceland 
Moss  contains  a large  portion  of  mucilage.  It  is  atonic, 
demulcent  and  nutritive,  und  many  other  plants  of  this 
family  are  nearly  equal  to  it.  The  Orchale  and  Cut- 
bear,  and  same  other  species  of  the  order,  are  noted 
for  the  dye  they  contain.  The  plants  are  also  useful  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  preparing  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  larger  vegetables.  Example, 
Lichen,  and  all  the  genera  separated  from  it. 

276.  Fung ?,  Jussieu. — Sporules  in  the  substance  of 
the  plant,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  viewed  as  organs 
of  reproduction.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
wholesome,  but  the  greater  mass  are  poisonous ; among 
the  former  the  Mushroom  and  the  Trufle  stand  con- 
spicuous. The  mould  of  cheese,  the  ergot  of  com,  the 
rust  of  the  rose,  the  dry  rot  in  wood,  are  all  of  this 
family.  Amadou  or  German  tinder  is  prepared  from 
some  kinds  of  Bole  tut,  and  afterwards  impregnated  wiLh 
nitre. 
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* The  anatomy  of  botany,  L 
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Reproduction  and  growth  of  plant*,  &* 

The  product*  of  plants,  15* 

Duration  of  plant*,  L2, 

Disease*  of  plants,  21L 

Classification  of  plants,  21*  Of  Aristotle,  Ray,  Toumefort,  Lin- 
nwua,  Ac.  Synopsis  of  the  Linniean  claswa  and  order*,  21* 
Remark*  on  toe  Linruran  classes  and  ordrrs,  24* 

The  natural  arrangement  or  system  of  plants,  32.  Of  Jtuaiea. 

R.  Brown,  iii  Of  De  Candolle,  XL 
Past  I . — Organography,  or  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  which 
vegetables  arc  composed,  31* 

L Of  elesnentary  organa  of  plants,  33*  As  cellular  tissue,  spiral 
vessels,  ducts,  and  woody  fibre,  33,  XL  Reservoirs,  31*  Se- 
paration and  connection  of  the  parts  composing  the  vegetable 

tissue,  31. 

2*  Of  compound  organs  of  phnnogamous  plants,  31*  Cuticle  or 
epidermis  and -its  appendages,  as  stomata,  lenticrls,  hairs, 
prickles,  34*  22*  Of  the  stem  and  its  vtrious  modifications, 
35.  Of  the  root  and  its  various  forms,  21L  Of  the  leaf,  its 
form,  situation,  and  arrangement,  UL  Of  the  pstiole,  3L  The 
direction  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the  limb  as 
determining  its  form,  32*  Simple  leaves,  3£L  Compound 
leaves,  3£L  Disposition  of  leaves  on  the  stem,  3fi.  Diversity  of 
leaves  at  different  periods  of  the  plant’s  existence,  33*  Of  the 
duration  of  leaves,  32*  Stipulas,  33*  Ochrea  in  Polygon?*, 

40.  Of  tho  accessory  appendages  of  the  axes,  lib 

2*  Of  inflorescence,  or  arrangement  of  flowers  on  their  axis,  13*  De- 
finite inflorescence  as  a rynse,  13*  Indefinite  or  indeterminate 
inflorescence,  as  a spike,  a catkin,  a strobile,  a spadix,  a thyrse. 
a raceme,  a corymb,  an  umbel,  acapitulum  or  head,  1L  Ano- 
malous inflorescence,  LL  Of  the  rachis  or  general  floral  axis, 

41.  Of  brseteos,  12*  Of  involucre,  12*  ii[  tho  spath,  12. 

1*  Origin,  nature,  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  which  a flower  is 

composed,  12*  Of  the  calyx  and  Hs  sepeU,  12*  Of  tho  corolla 
and  its  petals,  12. 

5*  Of  the  stamens  or  male  organs,  13*  Of  the  filaments,  13.  Of 
the  anther,  13*  Of  the  pollen,  J_L  Of  the  fovilla.  14. 

(L  Of  the.  ovarium,  pistil,  or  female  organ,  44.  Ofthenvulum,  45. 

Subsequent  development  of  the  ovuium,  Mm 
L Of  the  disc  or  oeclary.  lb* 

tL  Of  the  motivation,  or  the  arrangoment  of  the  parts  of  the  unex- 
panded  flower,  lh* 

•j.  Of  the  adherence  and  concretion  of  the  paits'of  a flower,  46. 


Hypogynous,  perigynotu,  and  epigynoog  insertion,  12*  Ova-  Index, 
rium,  inferior  ami  superior,  1Z.  , 

ML  Absence  or  nondevelopement  of  certain  parts  of  the  flower, 

12.  Flowers  of  monochlamydeous  and  monocotyledonous  plants, 

42*  Flower*  of  grasses,  IS* 

LL  Multiplication  of  the  parts  of  a flower,  48*  as  double  flowers. 

12.  Morphology,  or  the  transmutation  of  organs,  IS* 

LL  Fruit  or  mature  ovarium,  IS*  Of  simple  fruits' or  apor&rps, 
liL  Of  compound  fruits  or  syncarps,  LL  Of  fruits  issuing 
from  many  flowers  or  polyanthucarps,  LL  Of  spurious  fruits  or 
pseudocarps,  4fL  The  classification  of  fruits,  3JL  Form*  of 
simple  fruits  or  apocarps,  as  the  follicle,  the  legume,  the  lament, 
the  drupe,  the  nut,  the  utricle,  M«  Forms  of  compound  fruits 
or  syncarps,  as  the  eariopti*,  the  samara,  the  orange,  the  si- 
lique  and  silicic,  the  capwuUr,  tho  cremocarn,  the  akenium,  the 
acorn,  the  pome,  the  berry  Ac-  50*  £L  Forms  of  polyantho- 
carca  or  aggregate  fruits,  as  the  cone,  the  syeon.  the  soroeis.  41* 

11*  Of  the  seeds  at  maturity,  £1*  Of  the  sperm  sderm  or  testa,  51 . 

Of  the  albumen,  i_L  Or  the  embryo,  3*L  Of  the  radicle.  5 ‘IT 
Of  the  plumule,  J2*  Of  the  cotyledons,  32.  Accessory  organ* 
of  the  seed,  as  aril lus  and  vitdlus,  5*2. 

15^  Of  the  reproduction  of  vegetables  without  fecundation,  42* 

16.  Of  the  dimeminatlon  of  seeds,  LX 

17,  Organisation  of  cryptogmnoua  plants,  43* 

13*.  Root  or  descending  axis  in  semivasculares,  il*  Stem  or  as- 
cending axis  in  semivasculares,  41* 

13.  Of  the  eellulares  or  cryptogamous  plants,  id*  Reproductive 
organs  of  eellulares,  31* 

Part  II. — Systematic  botany,  or  dssaificatioa  of  plants, 

1*.  Nomenclature  and  botanical  style  in  writing,  44. 

2 General  objects  of  classification,  44,  Comparison  between 
artificial  and  natural  classification,  43* 

3*  Relative  importance  of  organs,  4£*  Classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  Ac.  36*  42* 

Part  III. — Arrangement  and  characters  of  the  natural  families 
or  orders,  and  of  their  tribes  and  subtribe*,  comparisons,  and 
their  move  remarkable  products  and  uses,  57 — lOu. 

First  grand  division.  Vasculare*  or  Cotyledone®,  42.  First 
clan.  Dicotyledon*®  or  Exogong.  47-  First  division.  Diclila- 
rayde®.  42*  First  subclass.  Thalamifiorv.  &L  Second  subclass. 
Calyc-iflorsr,  fill*  Third  subclass.  CoroUwfior*,  8A*  Fourth 
subclaw.  MonochUmydese,  32.  Second  c'*m*.  Monocotyledon 
new  or  Eudogeneie,  ILL  Second  grand  division.  Cvllulares  or 
Acotyledon*®,  104.  First  dan.  Semivasculares,  105.  Second 
clan.  Cellulares,  106* 
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Acanthaccw,  ord.  184 ; p.  31* 
Aceriurai,  LI ; fid* 
A?gicere®,  14b : fid* 
Alangirtc,  99 1 7 l. 
Alismacese.  2 Till ; lfl3* 

Algw,  *274;  106. 
Amaninthace®.  102 ; 02. 
Amanltiilesr.  2-1 0 ; 100. 
AmenUce®.  22-i ; 32. 

Am  pci  id  car.  57  ; 66. 
Amygdalae?®,  LI ; *0. 
Amyride®,  76 ; 113. 
Anonacc®,  A ; 59. 
Apoeyne®,  136 ; &£* 

ApoM.vr.-w,  J.l;3  ; 03. 

Aquilariness,  206 ; 94. 
Aragnacew*.  162 ; SI* 
Araliace®.  1 26 ; 23. 

Aroidea?,  26U  ; 103. 
Artocarpew,  217 ; 9f>. 


Aadcpiadr®,  uaM. 
Asphodel*-®,  245 : 1U1. 
Atherovjwrme®,  220 : Sfi* 
Aurantiace®,  AJ  j £3* 

Balanophore®,  231 ; 22* 
Balumincw,  filj  G6. 
Barbaccnicre,  343 ; 1Q1. 
Begoniace*.  196  ; 93, 
BvlvLiace®,  1 05  • 75. 
Berbcride®,  7_i  43* 
Bignoniace®,  176;  90. 
Bixine®,  18 ; fiiL 
Borobace®,  32  : fi2* 
Boruginr®.  167  ; flfi*. 

Bre xiacr*.  25  ; 61. 
Brotneluuw®.  216  ; 101. 
Bruniace®,  I 2J  ; 79. 
Bruiumiace®,  138 ; 83. 
Burmauniacess.  239 ; 100. 


Burxeriaee®,  75j  GO. 
Butoinew,  2 55  ; IU2. 

B>  ttneriaeea,  34 ; £2* 

Cade®.  ill;  22* 
Calycanthacr®,  hg_i  ZL 
Calycere®,  133 : hi* 
Campamilacc®,  139 ; 83. 
Canne®,  *235  ; 1PP* 
Cappwride®,  14 ; 42. 
Cu)jrifoliacea',  1*29 : Sfl* 
Caryoph)  lie®,  2i_i  fil. 
Cedreliaee®.  54;  65. 
Celaslnuen-,  7T\  68. 
Cephalote®,  213 : 44* 
Chailletiace®,  ‘207 ; JM, 
Char  ace®,  267 ; 105. 
Chcioncv.  1 *5  : 83- 
Cbeoopude®,  193 ; 32* 
Chlenace®,  39  ; 63. 


Chloranthe®,  223 ; 22* 
Chrysobalanesr,  HQ ; 70. 
Ciklmea*.  19 ; filL 
Cobeacr®,  122  { iifl* 
Columelliacew,  142 ; R3. 
Combretace®,  31 ; 22* 
Commrline®,  254 ; IQ'2* 
Compositw,  134  ; 81. 
Conifer®,  228 ; 98. 
Conuarace®,  77j  59. 
Convolvulaeciirf6j : 87. 
Cordiace®,  168 ; 88. 
Coriarie®,  6^  68* 
C-ornv®,  127 : 80. 
Cranulace®.  1 14  i 77. 
Crucifer®,  14 ; 52- 
Cucurbitace®,  103 ; 74. 
Cunoniace®.  I .'1  ; 78. 
Cycadee,  2*29;  M. 

Cy  pc  race®.  265  ; 104* 
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Dativc-p,  214;  95. 
Dilteriiare*,  2 ; 5Z» 
Dioworvir,  111 ; Uhl. 
Dipearvor,  132;  JLL 
Dipterucarpev,  67:  67. 
Dioteraer*,  21  ; filL 

Kbenace*,  130;  tUL 
Elwagiu**.  -i»  l ; ILL 
KJnvic-rpc;r.  37_i  &L 
Klaiineir,  29 ; fiL 
Kmprtri'ir,  227 ; 93. 
Kparridra*.  1 l » » : i^L. 
Kciuiortacc*.  2*  > ; 103. 
Knc  »ci*a*.  LU  : S3. 
Knngnne*.  195 ; 2.1. 
ErrtHrmvley.  47 ; 64. 

Kscallonirae,  120 ; £3* 
Kophorbiace*.  215  ; 96. 
Exooi/pt*.  ‘205 ; ILL 

Ficoirleir,  115  ; Z 2. 

Film*,  26*> ; 1Q5. 
Flacuurrianr-a*.  I7j;  filL 
Fownmcwi  110;  Zfi. 
Fniukrniacrai.  27  ; 61. 
Fumariac.ir.  Li ; £2. 
Fungi,  2*7 ; 106. 

Galarinenr.  122;  ZiL 
Gentian**.  Tuf;  &Z. 
Geraiiucvrr,  S3 ; fifi. 
Gwavrtace*,  170 ; 90- 
Globularine*.  1x8 ; 2i 
Gnevir,  226 ; 98. 
Guodennvi*,  1J2 ; 62. 
Gratninr*.  206 ; 101- 
Granatenr.  S9 ; 7JL. 
GrmnuLri.fr,  110;  IS. 
Gultifvrip.  44 ; £LL 

H>m  4u>iuy».  239 ; KM). 
Hllftiicnr,  144  : &L 
Ilalorug-n?,  0j  ; 74. 
Ha<nanr<lidez\  124  r 79- 
HemeroeallMle*,  247  j 101. 
Hepatior,  273 : IPS. 
Ilemnnducear,  1 Ox  ; 93. 
ItippocaMaiieir.  50;  61. 
Hqqtocratroce*,  ifi ; 64. 
Hom.iliiM'tr,  209 ; 9.V 
Hugoniaccfr,  .1  j ; 62. 
Humiiiact-*,  j 6 ; 6S. 

Hydrucere*,  £2;  filL 
Hydroearide»,  230;  23. 


Hydrocharide*.  96j  73. 
llydroleace*,  164  ; 87, 
Ilydro|«lt>drfr,  lj) ; £2, 
Hydrophylleir,  169  ; && 
Hypericin*.  fid. 
Hypoxidev,  242 ; 101. 

Itirinc-ir,  152;  S2L 

Miami*,  23. 

I ride  v,  237  ; 100. 

Jwnjineaocir,  153 ; £S. 
Juglandca*,  2*24 ; 97. 
Junragi.icir,  2f>7  ; 103, 
Juncew.  2ii  ; 102- 

Labiatr,  180  : SiL 
L«ci»trnu*:r.  221  ; 32. 
Luutiik  .t,  107  ; JfiL 
LrrylhidcJr.  102  ; ZL 
Lvgumim  vr,  7 b ; LL 
Lentibulatne.  183 ; SLL 
Liebeum.  275;  1 06. 
Lifi«'-w,  247  ; 101. 
Liru(i<tulUe?p.  59_i  66. 
Linen1.  30  ; M.  * 

L 0'iM-n*.  li»8;  Li. 
iA'U'liftCt  ai.  135 ; &L 

Lmenthacrfr,  128;  CiiL 
Lyvopodinera,  271 ; 106. 
Lylhiam*,  97  ; ZJ. 

Magnoliarr*,  3^  5lL 
M.ileshrri  i.irex,  107 ; 75. 
Malpiphiace*.  48 ; 64. 
Mnlvarrir.  31  ; 62.  • 
Marcgran  iaec*.  Li ; 64. 
Mamlmcvit-,  270 ; 105. 
Mdanlbwat,  250 ; 102. 
Melabto^n.irea*.  9s ; IS. 
Mel, are*.  54  ; fij. 
Meruefy  le*.  90 ; 72. 
Mt'iiitpermucuir.  6^  38. 
Mroyanthaeea,  lo.'i;  aiL 
fililluigtoniaceat,  53j  fiL 

Jdonimtea,  210 2fL 
Moringeff,  UL;  Zfi. 
MuBacrr,  236 ; 100. 

Mttifi.  272  : 1 06 
M yopnriiu'tp.  182 ; 91. 
Myrinticw.  2(MK 94. 
Myninfun*.  146  ; SLL 

Myrtace®.  101  ; ZL 

Nepenthe*.  212 : 96. 
Neuradeaee*,  117;  77. 
Nitranace*,  Llfi.  77. 


Nyctaginc*,  191  ; 92. 
Nyiopkueacc*,  9_i  58. 


Ocbnnce*.  68:  fifL 
Olarinrcv,  40 ; 63. 
Oleine*,  111 ; 83* 
Onagrari*,  21 ; 72. 
Orchideir,  232 ; 22. 
Orubnnrhe®,  I 74  : 89. 
0»y ride* , 205  ; 2L 
Oxulide*.  63  ; G6. 


Palmar.  ‘253  102. 

Panda  IH-*.  25  s ; 1Q3. 
Papaverscc*,  12j 
Paj'*j\*cra>.  104  ; 75. 
Paranvcbioc,  1 12;  7G. 
PatutKurvir,  KWi ; 75. 
Pt-daUnen*.  177 ; 90. 
P<,n*neetr,  203  : 94. 
Pl>>tadelphra»,  100  ; 74. 
Phjrtnlarcacro*,  liEt;  LLL 
Piper acftr.  223 ; 97. 
Piitiace*.  -t--* ; 103 
PiUoapurvs.  24  i 61. 
PUntiigim**,  1 90  ; 92. 
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SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  AND  OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  DIS- 
TINGUISHING IT  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


Zoology.  Introduction. 

It  is  the  province  of  that  part  of  Natural  Science  called 
ZooirOOY  (££or,  a lit int;  being,  and  X<Jyoc,  a discourse) 
to  inquire  into  anti  determine  ihe  circumstances  of  ani- 
mal existence,  to  examine  and  compare  the  organs  of 
which  animals  are  composed  in  relation  to  their  habits 
and  manners,  to  dispose  and  arrange  animal  forms  con- 
nected by  similarity  of  structure  and  function  into 
groups,  to  point  out  their  distribution  over  the  earth, 
;md  to  show  the  services  they  render  in  the  general 
economy  of  Nature. 

Zoology  has  been  divided  into  three  sections;  1st. 
Zoography , (;wo»'t  and  jpu&v,  I depict ,)  which  points 
out  the  vurious  external  murks  characterising  and  distin- 
guishing animals  from  each  other,  and  connecting  them 
in  their  various  relations  to  surrounding  objects: — 2dly, 
Zootomy , (£m0j-,  and  riprts,  I cut,)  by  which  their  in- 
ternal structure  is  unfolded  and  its  influence  upon  their 
external  developement  shown.  To  this  branch,  when 
employed  in  the  comparison  of  organs  by  which  the 
sntue  functions  are  ]jerformed  in  different  animals,  is 
commonly  applied  the  term  Comparative  Anatomy. 
And,  3dly,  Zoonomy,  (£&*>►■,  and  vvpoc,  a late,)  nr  as  it 
is  generally,  but  improperly,  called  Physiology,  {tyveic, 
nature,  and  Xoyoc,)  which  explains  the  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  animals,  and  the  laws  by  which  their 
actions  are  directed  and  controlled. 

This  division  of  Ihe  subject  is,  however,  as  arbitrary 
as  useless,  the  several  branches  being  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  become  acquainted  with  all  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend either,  or  to  obtain  any  just  notion  of  the  various 
und  varied  circumstances  of  the  animal  organization  and 
economy. 

Division  of  Nath  tut.  Bodies  into  Inorganic  or 

Inanimate,  and  Organic  or  Animate.  Circum- 
stances UPON  WHICH  THIS  DIVISION  DEPENDS. 

All  natural  bodies  are  divisible  into  two  kinds,  of 
which  their  composition,  origin,  growth,  and  eudurance, 
are  the  most  apparent  characters.  In  the  one  kind, each 
body  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  similar  parti- 
cles, and  if  broken  into  pieces  however  small,  is  nothing 
changed  but  in  bulk,  every  fragment  still  retaining  the 
same  properties  as  the  mass.  It  originates  in  that  dispo- 
sition which  particles  of  the  same  kind  have  towards  each 
other,  called  Attraction,  and  which,  if  not  counteracted 
by  other  causes  more  powerful,  leads  on  to  their  increase 
of  size  or  growth  by  Aggregation,  or  heaping  together  of 
additional  particles  upon  their  external  surface  to  an 
indefinite  extent ; thus  are  they  of  indeterminate  size 
and  form,  though  not  un frequently,  as  in  crystals, 
assuming  angular  forms  with  plane  surfaces.  When 
once  formed,  the  particles  remain  the  same  actually  as 
at  their  original  production,  are  never  replaced  by  others 
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even  of  the  same  kind,  but  so  long  as  under  those  cir-  Zoology 
cumstances  which  favoured  their  congregation,  remain 
the  same  unchanged  parts  of  the  same  mass,  in  the 
other  kind,  the  body  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  very 
dissimilar  materials,  and  therefore  not  brought  together 
by  attraction,  which  arc  deposed  so  as  to  form  threads 
or  fibres  of  various  kinds  arranged  in  cords  or  sheets,  or 
cells  or  tubes,  and  of  these  the  latter  two  contain  fluids. 

It  is  always  the  product  of  another  being,  the  properties 
and  qualities  of  which  it  enjoys,  and  it  grows  by  as- 
sumption into  itself  of  other  and  dissimilar  matter,  w hich, 
having  absorbed  or  sucked  up  into  its  cells  or  tubes,  it 
there  elaborates  and  converts  into  nutriment  which  is 
employed  for  its  developement  from  within.  This  con- 
version of  extraneous  materials  by  an  inlcrual  elimina- 
tion into  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  itself,  neces- 
sarily implies  the  existence  of  an  apparatus  or  set  of 
organs  for  that  purpose,  and  hence  every  body  so  fur- 
nished is  called  mi  Organic  Body,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  of  the  lormer  kind,  w hich,  not  requiring  organs, 
and  therefore  not  being  furnished  with  them,  are  termed 
Inorganic.  The  bulk  of  an  organic  body  is  also  deter- 
minate ; it  never  exceeds  that  rue  or  form  allotted  to  it 
at  iu  first  creation,  and,  instead  of  presenting  angles 
and  plane  faces,  its  disposition  is  always  towards  the 
production  of  curved  lines,  and  more  or  less  rounded 
and  irregular  forms.  Its  endurance  is  also  bounded, 
and  after  a certain  period  it  ceases  to  exist  in  its  own 
peculiar  form. 

If  the  inquiry  be  carried  on,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
conditions  of  existenoe  of  inorganic  and  organic  bodies 
are  widely  different.  The  former  are  completely  under 
the  control  of  chemical  laws  ; they  arc  formed  either  by 
the  aggregation  of  particles  of  any  single  elemental  sub- 
stance, or  by  the  compounding  of  any  two  elements 
having  a mutual  attraction  for  each  other,  the  result  of 
which  is  a third  body  possessing  different  properties 
from  those  which  belonged  to  either  of  its  components; 
of  the  former  kind,  any  mass  of  pure  mrtul,  as  gold, 
silver,  &c.  is  a familiar  example,  and  of  the  latter  water, 
a liquid  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
two  gaseous  fluids,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Such  com- 
binations, however,  as  those  presented  by  inorganic 
bodies  never  include  in  their  union  more  than  two  ele- 
ments and  are  hence  called  binary  combinations.  The 
formation  of  these  bodies  is  either  natural  or  artificial ; 
we  can  by  operating  on  salts  either  natural  or  artificial, 
one  of  the  bases  of  which  is  a metal,  produce  the  latter 
in  a metallic  form,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  addition 
to  a metal  of  some  acid  or  other  substance  for  which  it 
has  affinity,  convert  it  into  a salt,  and  thus  exhibit  ocular 
proof  of  what  in  constantly,  though  not  no  obviously, 
going  on  iu  nature.  The  metal  or  salt  in  either  case  thus 
produced  remains  and  would  remain  the  same  for  an  inde- 
finite period  as  to  the  actual  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
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Zoology,  poised,  were  its  combination  not  disturbed  by  other  and 
more  powerful  influences  which  occasionally  break  up 
the  connection.  Organ. c bodies  are  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding,  by  the  elemental  substances 
of  which  their  peculiar  proximate  principles  consist, 
being  tint  only  uncontrolled  by  chemical  laws,  but  exist- 
ing iu  direct  opposition  to  them,  either  by  producing 
combinations  of  three  or  four  elementary  substance#, 
hence  called  ternary  or  quaternary,  or  by  resisting  the 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  organic 
relations.  They  cannot  be  simulated  by  any  artificial 
operation,  nor  cun  they,  when  once  resolved  into  their 
original  elements,  lie  reproduced  by  chemical  art.  The 
materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  constantly 
undergoing  change ; no  organic  body  is  for  an  instant 
composed  of  the  same  identical  parts;  of  similar  mate- 
rials it  is  true  they  always  consist,  but  these  are  inces- 
auutly  changing  place  and  combination  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  or  are  entirely  discharged  from  it, 
whilst  others  are  received  into  it  and  enter  into  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  have  been  previously  thrown  oil'. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  (but  organic 
bodies  must  be  endowed  with  some  peculiar  power, 
placing  them  beyond  the  control  of  that  influence  which 
governs  inorganic  bodies*  and  of  w hich  the  organic  struc- 
ture is  one  of  the  manifestations.  That  this  power  must 
be  the  cause  nod  not  the  consequence  of  organization, 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  as  in  the  earliest  rudiment  of 
organic  matter,  no  trace  of  an  organ  has  been  found, 
and  it  is  oidy  as  this  power  is  put  in  action  that  the 
organs  are  gradually  formed.  This  power  is  called 
Life,  and,  therefore,  all  bodies  in  which  it  docs  not  ope- 
rate. or  which  it  docs  not  protect  from  chemical  agency, 
are  said  to  be  Inanimate ; whilst  those  in  which  its  pre- 
sence is  shown  by  the  excitement  of  actions  under  favour- 
able circumstances  to  the  production  of  organs,  and  by 
liberating  from  chemical  influence  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  their  support,  and  converting  them  into  organic 
matter,  are  called  Animat >•  Bodies. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  animate  or  organic 
beings  from  inanimate,  inorganic,  or  brute  matter,  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : 

1.  That  they  are  always  produced  or  generated  by 
other  beings,  which  they  resemble  in  their  natural  and 
physical  properties,  and  that  their  dcvclopcmcnt  is  gra- 
dual, ihe  first  germ  of  the  living  being  exhibiting  no 
indication  of  what  its  future  and  perfect  form  shall  be ; 
at  lca*t  “the  germ  of  all  animat*,  so  far  as  has  heeu 
traced,  certainly  of  all  verlebraleil  animals,  being  merely 
a round  d sk  of  homogene  ous  matter,  with  no  difference 
of  form  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  animals;”* 
although  the  regularity  with  which  the  process  pusses 
through  its  several  stages  is  so  constant,  that  there 
cannot  be  doubt  of  the  capability  of  the  power  which 
first  excited  the  action  to  control  it  according  to  such 
plan  as  was  originally  determined. 

2.  That  they  grow  by  internal  absorption  and  not  by 
external  deposit. 

3.  That  they  are  capable  of  extracting  from  the  sur- 
rounding dements  materials  from  which  they  construct 
and  nourish  themselves,  and  which  they  retain  uncon- 
trolled by  chemical  agency.  And 

4.  That  they  exist  only  in  their  organic  form  for  a 
certain  definite  period,  after  which  the  materials  com- 
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posing  tln*m  cease  to  retain  their  peculiar  connection, 
and.  separating  from  each  other,  are  again  subjected  to 
the  laws  which  control  inorganic  substances. 

Such  arc  the  general  manifestations  which  in  an 
organic  being  indicate  its  endowment  with  that  peculiar 
principle  or  property  wc  cull  Lire.  But  what  is  Life? 
On  this  question  much  has  been  said  and  written  but  to 
little  purpose  ; some  hold  that  organization  is  the  cause 
of  life,  and  others  that  life  is  a subtile  and  mobile  fluid 
superadded  to  matter:  both  opinions  are  of  about  equal 
value,  and  equally  valueless  in  imparling  any  just  notion 
on  the  subject.  AH  wc  know  of  life  is  that  which  its 
manifestations  exhibit,  but  of  its  essence  wc  are,  and 
probably  shall  remain,  ignorant ; for,  as  Mr.  Hunter  ex- 
presses it,  u Life  is  a property  we  do  not  understand,  we 
can  only  sre  the  necessary  steps  leading  toward#  it.’** 

Lile  may  exist  under  two  conditions,  either  as  a passive 
or  an  active  state  of  being. 

Passive  Vitality,  if  it  may  lie  so  called,  “the  power  of 
self-preservation,  or  in  other  word#,  the  simple  principle 
of  life,’’  a#  Mr.  Hunter  calls  it.t  is  exemplified  in 
the  undecayed  existence  of  seeds  which  have  remained 
without  germination  for  hundreds  of  years.  A remark- 
able instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lindley.* 
who  records  the  growth  of  three  raspberry  plants  from 
seeds  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of  a person  whose 
skeleton  had  been  found  in  a barrow  near  Dorchester, 
thirty  feet  lielow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  buried 
probably  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  since. 
So  also  eggs  remain  for  months  in  this  slate  of  passive 
vitality,  yet  are  still  capable  of  incubation.  From  these 
circumstances  it  Bppears  that  vitality  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  activity,  but  that  it  may  exist  in  a passive 
state,  protecting  the  orgonism  with  which  it  is  connected 
from  the  operation  of  those  chemical  agencies,  which 
would  act  upon  it  were  the  vital  principle  withdrawn, 
as  when  cither  the  seed  or  egg  is  placed  in  a favourable 
condition  for  its  evolution,  the  vital  activity  is  excite^ 
and  a plant  or  animal  produced. 

Active  Vitality  possesses  not  only  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  laws  which  govern  inorganic  matter,  but  it  also 
exhibits  such  actions  a#  are  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
and  dev  elopement  of  the  living  being.  These  actions  are 
not,  however,  at  all  time#  in  llie  same  state  of  activity*, 
thus,  in  plants,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  either  entirely 
arrested  or  checked  during  winter,  and  consequently  at 
that  period  growth  is  suspended ; but  in  spring  this 
function  is  brisk,  and  its  activity  evinced  by  the  shooting 
of  buds,  twigs,  and  leaves.  An  analogy  to  this  mollified 
active  vitality  is  also  presented  by  those  animals  which 
hybemate  or  sleep  during  winter;  thus  the  marmot, 
which  sleeps  during  the  cold  season,  and  subsist#  only 
upon  the  fat  previously  collected  for  that  especial  purpose 
on  its  body,  docs  not  respire,  when  in  that  state,  more 
than  fourteen  times  in  an  hour,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
in  summer  time,  when  actively  employed,  its  respirations 
are  about  five  hundred  in  the  same  period  ; so  also  the 
pulse  of  the  hamster  in  its  torpid  Mate  is  only  fifteen, 
hut  when  awake  and  moving  about,  its  pulsations  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a minute. § Iu  whatever  state, 
however,  vitality  exists,  either  passive  or  active,  and  whe- 
ther influencing  living  beings  of  the  most  simple  or 
complicated  structure,  it  ha#  its  determinate  and  certain 
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Zoo1"*?--  end  in  death ; immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of 
which  the  elemental  substances  composing  the  previously 
living  being  are  set  free  from  the  control  of  the  vital 
power,  are  again  subject  to  the  laws  governing  inorganic 
matter,  and,  resuming  their  natural  combinations,  the 
organized  mass  is  soon  destroyed  by  decomposition. 

Division  of  Animate  Bodies  into  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Bodies. 

All  living  beings  are  endowed  with  organa,  or  means 
of  providing  for  their  Nutrition  and  Reproduction , 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support  und 
continuance;  but  all  do  not  possess  organs  of  Sensation 
and  Motion , which  are,  however,  equally  necessary  to 
those  U»  which  they  are  furnished.  The  former  functions, 
Nutrition  and  Reproduction,  exist  in  all  organic  beings, 
and  are  called  Organic  Functions ; but  as  they  alone 
are  found  in  vegetables,  they  have  often  been  called  the 
Vegetative  Functions.  The  latter,  viz..  Sensation  ami 
Motion,  occur  only  in  animals,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  noticed,  and  aie  called  Animal  Functions.  This 
restriction  of  the  living  functions  to  only  two  ill  ve- 
getables or  plants,  and  its  extension  to  lour  in  animals, 
at  once  determines  the  1-ne  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  great  sections  of  Animate  beings,  and  puts 
aside  the  more  beautiful  than  correct  notion  formerly 
held,  that  vegetables  and  animals  were  connected  by 
intermediate  links,  participating  in  the  functions  of 
both ; for  which  reason,  many  ol  the  lower  animals,  whose 
external  form  had  some  resemblance  to  plant!*,  were 
supposed  to  be  plants  participating  in  animal  properties, 
and  were  hence  called  Zoophytes  or  Animal  Plants. 
Their  true  place  among  animals  has,  however,  long 
since  been  awarded  to  them,  although  they  still  retain 
the  uaine  of  Zoophytes. 

Organic  Functions. 

Nutrition  and  Reproduction. 

The  Organic  or  Vegetative  Functions  arc  those  which 
have  the  same  objects,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  viz.,  the  support  of  the  living  being  and  its 
propagation;  the  former,  nutrition.,  includes  absorptions 
assimilation,  and  excretion,  and  the  latter  generation ; 
but  a cursory  examination  will  exhibit  very  distinct  cir- 
cumstances, characterising  each,  and  distinguishing  each 
from  the  other. 

of  nutrition. 

Comparison  of  the  Elemental  Substances  entering  into 
the  Composition  of  Vegetables  and  Animals. 

The  components  of  all  organic  bodies  may  be  reduced 
to  nineteen  or  fifteen  of  the  fifty-two  elemental  sub- 
stances of  which  inorganic  bodies  consist.*  These  are 
Oxygen,  Potassium,  Iron, 

Hydrogen,  Sodium,  Maugancse, 

Carbon,  Calcium,  Chlorine, 

Nitrogen,  Magnesium,  Iodine, 

Sulphur,  Silicium,  Bromine, 

Phosphorus,  Aluminium,  Copper, 

Gold. 

All  these  elements  are  found  in  plants,  but  aluminium, 
gold,  and  Copper  are  not  found  in  animal  substances; 
nor  was  silicium  admitted  as  one  of  their  constituents 
till  the  recent  discoveries  of  Khrenberg,  who  has  shown 
that  it  enters  largely  into  the  armour  of  some  of  the 
infusorics.  In  vegetables,  potassium  ezis'a  more  largely, 
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whilst  in  animal  substances  sodium  preponderates.  Zoology. 
Vegetable  substances  are  principally  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  with  a rare  addition  of  nitrogen  ; 
this  latter  element  is,  however,  a very  important  ingre- 
dient in  animal  matter,  und  its  onion  with  hydrogen 
producing  ammoniii,  is  one  of  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  decomposing  animal  structures. 

The  elements  combining  to  form  1 he  peculiar  proxi- 
mate principles  of  organic  bodies  are,  as  already  men- 
tioned, distinguished  from  those  forming  inorganic  or 
mineral  compound*,  which  ure  always  binary , by  three 
or  four  elements  uniting  equally  together,  and  effecting 
ternary  or  quattrnary  combinations.  Of  ternary  com- 
pounds, examples  are  afforded  in  vegetable  mucus,  starch, 
and  adipose  or  fat-matter,  which  consist  of  oxygen,  car- 
bon, and  hydrogen  ; whilst  gum,  albumen  or  egg-white, 
fibrine,  animal  inucusond  resin,  including  also  nitrogen 
among  their  elements,  are  instances  of  quaternary  com- 
binations. Whether  the  mineral  ingredients  in  organic 
bodies  assume  ternary  or  quaternary  combinations,  or 
whether  they  exist  only  in  u binary  form,  is  still 
tin  undetermined  question;  but  many  of  them  exist 
either  as  binary  compound * of  mineral  substances  only , 
as- lor  example,  phosphate  of  soda,  of  lime,  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  potash,  of  soda,  fluoride  of 
Calcium,  silica,  oxide  of  manganese,  of  iron,  and  soda, 
or  os  binary  cnmjmunds  of  organic  tcith  mineral  sub- 
stances. of  which  albuminate  of  soda  and  lactate  of 
potash  and  soda  are  instances. 

From  the  simple  elements  just  enumerated,  or  from 
their  compounds,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  plants  are 
able  to  generate  organic  matter,  as  well  as  to  assimilate 
other  organic  matter  to  their  own  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  animals ; they  are  incapable  of  elabo- 
rating organic  matter  from  the  simple  elements  or  their 
compounds,  which  must  have  previously  acquired  vitality 
in  plants  before  their  conversion  into  animal  matter, 
which  can  only  be  primarily  produced  from  vegetable 
substances,  or  secondarily  from  other  onimul  matter. 

In  the  nutrition  of  both  vegetables  und  animals,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  food  received  into  the  system 
should  be  in  a state  of  solution  before  it  can  be 
rendered  available  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  for 
this  is  apparent  in  the  greater  facility  with  which 
fluids  can  be  transported  through  the  different  parts 
of  a plant  or  animal  than  could  solids.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  fluidity  or  moisture  in  various  degrees  is 
a most  important  condition  of  organic  being,  ns  exempli- 
fied in  the  fluid  stale  of  sap  and  serurn,  and  the  softness 
of  the  solid  organized  tissues,  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of 
which*  depend  upon  the  water  they  contain,  though  they 
cannot  l>e  said  to  be  wet,  or  are  able  to  moisten  other 
substances  in  contact  with  them.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  point,  Berzelius  notices  that  the  water  does  not 
appear  iu  chemical  combination  with  them,  as  it  escapes 
gradually  by  evaporation,  or  can  be  at  once  extracted 
by  strong  pressure.  And  Chevreul  states,  that  pure 
water  alone  can  produce  the  phenomenon  of  perfect 
softening,  although  salt  water,  as  well  as  alcohol,  tether, 
and  oil,  may  be  absorbed  by  dried  animal  {tarts.* 

Comparison  of  the  Mode  of  receiving  Nutriment  into 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Systems. 

From  the  various  forms  of  mineral  and  organized 
bodies  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Plants  suck  up  or 
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Zoology,  absorb  into  their  vascular  system,  by  means  of  the 
— * ' v^'  spongclets  at  the  extremities  ot'  their  roots,  the  fluid 
substances  upon  which  they  feed,  and  convey  them 
through  vessels  to  be  deposited  in  such  p »rt-s  ns  the 
need  of  the  plant  may  require,  without,  so  far  at  least  as 
at  present  known.  undergoing  any  change  previous  to 
their  deposition.  And  us  the  nutritive  matter  is  always 
absorbed  ut  one  extremity,  so  dues  the  growth  of  the 
plant  take  place  at  the  other  extremity,  ns  it  would  seem 
without  any  determinate  plan,  but  in  such  directions  as 
are  most  favourable  to  the  nutritious  juice  or  sap. 

In  Animals  the  nutritive  mutter  may  be  either  fluid  or 
solid,  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both,  but  whichever  it  be, 
or  however  different  the  substances  of  which  it  consists, 
it  must  all  be  received  into  a cavity  called  the  Stomach, 
where,  by  action  of  the  gastric  juice  or  rennet,  it 
is  converted  into  an  uniform  pulpy  mass  known  as 
Chyme.  This  process  is  called  Digestion,  and  does  not 
occur  in  plants;  it  is  specially  an  unimnl  function,  and 
allotted  to  them  hccause  (heir  absorbing  vessels  not 
opening  externally  ns  in  plants,  and  their  nutriment, 
even  were  such  the  case,  being  of  various  kinds  and  not 
in  that  minute  state  of  division  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
soil  from  whence  plants  spring  and  derive  their  food, 
requires  to  be  reduced  to  an  analogous  state  before  the 
absorbing  function  in  animals  can  be  performed.  The 
chyme  is,  therefore,  to  the  animal  body  what  the  soil  is  to 
the  vegetable;  and  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  is  not 
composed  of  nutriment,  neither  is  the  chyme,  part  only 
is  nutritious,  and  the  rest  feculent.  The  nutritive  part 
of  the  chyme  is  called  Chyle,  which,  in  such  animals  as 
have  merely  a simple  cavity  or  stomach,  is  at  once  ex- 
tracted from  the  digested  mass  and  carries!  by  a series  of 
minute  vessels,  opening  upon  the  internal  surface  of  that 
organ,  like  the  spongelets  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
of  plants,  into  the  system.  In  a large  proportion  of 
animals,  however,  there  is  nttached  to  the  stomach  a 
tube  culled  an  Intestine ; in  such,  the  elaboration  of  the 
chyle  is  more  complicated,  and  it  is  thrown  down  or 
precipitated  by  the  bile  poured  forth  from  the  liver,  and 
is  observed  sticking  to  the  mouths  of  the  absorbing 
vessels,  which  in  this  kind  of  nutritive  organ  are  found 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  intestine  and  not  on  that  of 
the  stomach. 

Of  that  feculent  or  excremeotitious  part  of  the  food 
which  remains  after  the  actual  nutriment  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  absorbed,  the  more  bulky  part  is  discharged 
by  the  descending  vessels  which  open  in  the  roots  of 
plant*.  But  in  animals  the  unnutritious  part  of  the 
food  is  either  at  once  rejected  from  the  simple  orifice  of 
the  stomach  by  which  it  hod  been  received,  if  that  organ 
be  a simple  sac,  or  if  there  he  an  intestine,  it  passes 
through  it  and  is  discharged  at  its  extremity  or  vent,  the 
position  of  which  is  very  variable. 

Comparison  of  the  Respiratory  and  Circulating  Sys- 
tems in  Vegetables  and  Animals, 

The  nutritious  fluids  being  thus  separated,  as  sap  in 
plants,  and  chyle  ill  animals,  are  not  however  fitted  for 
their  nourishment,  that  is,  are  not  really  vegetablized  or 
animalizeri,  until  they  have  undergone  sumo  important 
change  by  exposure  to  the  action  ot  the  air;  and  this  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
such  exposure  is  effected,  and  also  that  by  which  the 
fully  perfected  nutrient  juices  are  conveyed  throughout 
the  vegetable  and  animal  body ; in  other  words,  to  exa- 
mination of  the  Respiratory  and  Circulating  Organi, 


Respiratory  System. — The  support  of  the  living  prin-  Zoology, 
ciple  both  in  plnnls  and  animals  is  materially  dependent  ' 

on  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; but 
the  change  taking  place  in  the  nutritive  fluid  of  each  by 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  it,  or  by  the  action  of  the  ve- 
getable or  animui  economy  upon  it,  is  widely  different. 

The  breathing  organs  of  plants  are  their  leaves,  in 
which  the  sap-vessels  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere give  out,  at  least  during  the  day,  a very  consider- 
able quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  abstracting  at  the  same 
time  from  the  air  its  carbonic  acid  gas.  which,  being  con- 
verted into  carbon,  is  deposited  in  the  plant  to  form  its 
substance  or  solid  part. 

In  animals  the  breathing  orguns  of  the  lower  classes 
resemble  those  of  plants  consisting  only  of  the  expansion, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  the  branches  of  vessels  con- 
taining  the  nutritive  juice,  whereas  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
they  are  operated  on  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  with 
this  marked  difference,  however,  that  instead  of  giving  off, 
they  absorb  oxygen,  and  in  place  of  abstracting  carbonic 
acid  gas,  they  increase  its  quantity,  by  discharging  it  from 
lire  nutrient  juice  into  the  atmosphere.  This  done, 
the  chyle  becomes  converted  into  blood,  that  is  arterial 
blood,  which  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  the  unimul 
functions. 

This  process,  called  respiration,  is  in  most  classes  of 
animals  performed  by  a peculiar  set  of  organs  called  res- 
piratory; consisting  of  giUs,  when  the  animal  inhabits 
the  water,  or  of  spiracles  or  lungs  when  it  lives  upon 
land.  The  effect  th  us  produced  upon  the  nutritious  fluid 
of  animals  is  called  its  aeration , by  which  the  chyle  is 
converted  into  blood,  nnd  rendered  fit  to  support  animal 
life.  It  also  not  only  thus  animalizes  the  chyle,  hut 
operates  upon  that  blood  which  had  been  previously  cir- 
culating in  the  body,  separating  and  discharging  from 
it  the  deleterious  carbon  acquired  in  the  course  of  cir- 
culation, (and  wrhicli  is  to  be  considered  as  an  excremen- 
tory  process,  or  one  of  those  by  which  the  hurtful,  use- 
less, or  worn-out  parts  are  withdrawn  from  the  system,) 
and  revivifying  it  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Circulating  System. — This  in  vegetables  consists  of  an 
ascending  series  of  very  delicate  tubes,  which,  springing 
from  the  roots  of  the  plant,  rise  through  its  stem  and 
branches  in  parallel  bundles  and  pass  into  its  leaves ; 
but  as  they  proceed  to  this  destination  without  giving 
off  any  branches,  they  are  of  equal  size  at  their  upper 
as  at  their  lower  extremity.  They  carry  the  sap  upwards, 
and  terminate  in  another  set  o!  tubes  called  the  descend- 
ing, which  commencing  on  the  leaves  run  downwards, 
depositing  the  sap  through  apertures  in  their  sides,  and 
terminate  by  open  mouths  in  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

In  animals,  the  origin  of  the  circulating  tubes  presents 
a remarkable  distinction  from  vegetables  ; they  do  not 
arise  as  in  plants  from  the  external  but  from  the  internal 
surface,  from  the  interior  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  in 
which  the  food  has  been  digested  and  fitted  for  the 
selection  of  the  absorbing  vessel*,  which,  as  Bocrhaave 
expresses  it,  ore  true  internal  radicles,  and  thence  con- 
vey it  throughout  the  system.  In  the  most  simple  ani- 
mals the  circulation  is,  as  in  plants,  performed  by  vessels 
alone;  with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  whilst 
in  plants  the  tubes  never  ramify,  in  animals  they  brunch 
off  into  numerous  smaller  vessels  freely  anastomising  or 
opening  into  cnch  other,  till  at  last  the  primary  trunk 
disappears,  and  in  its  stead  is  produced  a network  of  very 
minute  vessels,  by  which  the  animal  body  is  nourished. 

These  vessels  terminate  in  others  equally  minute,  which, 
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Zoolog)-,  gradually  collecting  together,  form  by  their  union  larger 
and  larger  trunks,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  trunk* 
from  which  they  originally  sprung. 

The  difference  between  plants  and  animals  becomes 
still  more  marked,  as  the  structure  of  the  latter  becoming 
more  complicated  requires  greater  activity  in  the  circu- 
lating organ*  ; a circumstance  especially  connected  with 
the  developcment  of  special  respiratory  organs,  and  hence 
leading  to  the  production  of  a contracting  reservoir  or 
heart  from  whence  the  nutritive  fluid  is  propelled.  The 
heart  varies  in  kind  and  in  function;  in  some  animals 
it  impel*  the  blood  through  the  respiratory  organs  alone ; 
in  others,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  general  system 
with  the  exception  of  those  organs,  whilst  in  the  higher 
classes  it  pumps  the  blood  synchronously  through  both 
the  respiratory  and  general  systems.  In  this  respect, 
then,  the  distinction  between  plants  and  animals  is  well 
defined,  especially  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  latter, 
and  it  is  no  le**  distinctly,  though  not  so  strikingly,  shown 
in  the  lower  classes,  by  the  division  of  the  vessels  or 
tubes  into  their  minute  ramifications. 

Comparison  of  the  Circulating  Fluid*  of  Vegetables  and 

Animals  ; viz.  Sap  and  Latex ; Chyle  and  Rlond. 

The  Sap  or  circulating  fluid  of  plants  is  colourless, 
essentially  aqueous,  and  of  similar  character  in  all  plants; 
in  some,  however,  it  contain*  albumen,  or  a matter  simi- 
lar to  gluten,  and  iu  other*  sugar,  &c.  It  holds  <‘n  so- 
lution the  nutritious  particle*  upon  which  the  plant  feeds, 
but  yields  up  none  of  them  till  it  has  passed  through  the 
leaves,  and  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  its 
progress  it  become*  les*  watery,  es  it  attains  a greater 
distance  from  the  root,  and  perspires  by  it*  leaves  so 
considerably,  that,  according  to  Hales,  the  perspiration 
is  seventeen  time*  greater  than  in  the  human  body. . 

The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  has  been  variously 
stated  by  different  writers,  but  the  opinion  of  Du  Petit 
Thouars  appears  the  most  reasonable,  viz.,  that  it  is 
excited  by  the  expansion  of  the  leaves ; for  in  the  spring, 
so  soon  as  the  extremities  of  the  branches  and  bud*  begin 
to  swell,  the  sap  is  attracted  from  the  neighbouring 
tissue,  which  being  refilled  from  that  below,  and  that  re- 
plenished by  the  next,  the  sap  is  put  in  motion  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  down  to  the  root*,  which  being 
emptied  of  their  contents,  immediately  commence  the 
absorption  of  more  nutriment  from  the  soil. 

Having  been  vegetable  zed  and  fitted  for  nourishment 
in  the  leave*,  it  passes  into  vessels  principally  in  the 
bark,  where  it  is  usuully  found  of  a viscid  character,  in- 
soluble in  water,  more  or  less  opaquely  white,  yellow, 
red  or  brown,  or  transparent  and  cotourten,  depending 
upou  the  oscillatory  motion*  of  organic  globules  which 
it  contains,  and  which  are  considered  by  Schultz  to  be 
it*  living  part,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  secre- 
tion* in  the  vegetable  parenchyma,  viz.,  ethereal  oil, 
resin,  und  gum,  in  which  there  are  no  globules.  This  fluid 
is  culled 

The  Latsx,  and  upon  exposure  to  air  it  separates  into 
a coagulum  or  dott  tenacious  aud  elastic,  sometimes 
resembling  caoutchouc,  and  into  serum.  Escaping 
through  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained, 
the  latex  is  deposited  in  such  parts  aR  require  nutriment ; 
and  that  nutrition  is  it*  function,  i*  proved  by  the  ex- 
treme injury  which  a plant  suffers  by  the  loss  of  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  it,  and  by  its  large  distribution  in 
those  part*  in  which  the  greatest  increase  in  plants 
occurs,  during  the  season  of  developement. 


The  motion  of  the  latex,*  which  has  been  called  cyclo - Zoology'. 
sis  by  its  discoverer  Schultz,  takes  place  through  a series  N"- "V" 
of  reticulated  vessels  in  all  directions  ; the  currents  rising 
in  some  and  fulling  in  others  which  are  purallel  and  near 
together,  or  to  the  right  or  left  in  those  which  are  lateral, 
or  connecting  vessels,  depend  essentially  on  the  oscilla- 
tory motion  of  the  globule*  themselves,  which  have  on 
incessant  tendency  to  unite  and  to  separate  without  either 
tendency  ever  overcoming  the  other;  whilst  its  secondary 
causes  result  from  the  operation  of  heat,  endosniose, 
light  and  contraction  excited  by  irritability,  not  a pulsa- 
tory contraction,  however,  but  a simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel. 

The  refuse  of  the  sop,  neither  perspired  nor  employed 
as  nutriment,  nor  discharged  by  respiration,  descends  to 
the  roots,  and  there  as  deleterious  matter  i*  discharged 
from  the  plant  into  the  soil.  That  such  is  the  case  with 
all  vegetables  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mucaire, 
who  found  that  from  some  opium,  from  other*  gum,  and 
from  others  alkaline  and  earthy  alkalies,  and  curbonates 
of  an  acrid  gum-resinous  substance  were  excreted. 

The  Chylk  of  animals  may  be  compared  to  the  sap  of 
plants,  inasmuch  a*  both  present  the  first  step  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  food;  it  “is  the  immediate  effect  or 
product  of  digestion,*’  as  Mr.  Hunter  says,  “and  is  the 
Beed  which,  as  it  were,  grows  into  blood,  or  may  be  said 
to  be  the  blood  not  yet  made  perfect  ;t  neither  being  ca- 
pable of  affording  nourishment  till  after  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  chyle  also  coagulates,  but  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  coagulation  are  very  different  from  those  of sap. 

The  coagulant  or  clot  of  chyle  is,  in  the  higher  animals 
at  least,  of  an  opaque  white  colour  with  a sweetish  saline 
flavour,  and  closely  resemble*  the  cheesy  part  of  milk; 
it  may  therefore  be  considered  a*  a variety  of  albumen. 

The  serum  when  evaporated  to  dryness  leave*  a small 
portion  of  a substance  resembling  the  sugar  of  mik. 

It  is  here  sufficient  only  to  notice  that  the  chyle  i* 
poured  into  the  venous  system,  where,  mingling  with 
other  matter*  in  solution,  which  have  been  absorbed 
from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  blood  immedi- 
ately prior  to  its  circulation  through  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  whole  mas*  of  fluid  passes  through  those 
organs,  whence,  having  been  acted  on  in  some  peculiar 
manner  by  the  air,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  throwing  off 
a large  quantity  of  carbon  and  the  change  of  colour, 
it  reappears  in  the  form  of  arterial  blood  fitted  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal,  and  may  then  be  compared  to  the 
latex  of  plant*.  The  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood  is 
said  by  Auleurieth  to  be  effected  in  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
because  up  to  that  time  the  serum  is  milky;  but  Muller 
thinks  that  the  change  take*  place  more  slowly?. 

The  Blood  is,  a*  is  well  known,  in  the  higher  and 
also  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  generally  of 
a red  colour;  but  this  redness  is  not  essential  to  it,  for 
in  many  even  of  them,  and  in  certain  parts  of  all,  the  red 
globules  from  which  it  assumes  this  colour  are  frequently 
deficient;  as  fur  instance,  in  the  white  and  transpa- 
rent parts  of  the  eye.  But  in  many  whole  classes  of 
animals  the  blood  is  never  red,  but  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, and  therefore  its  redness  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  its  composition. 

The  blood  whilst  alive  and  circulating  in  its  vessels 
has  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  an  homogeneous 
fluid,  but  if  examined  with  a microscope  in  the  foot  of  a 


* Limlley,  toe.  ctl.,  p 394.  f Hunter,  tec.  tit;  p.  72. 
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Zoology.  living  frog:,  w in  the  tail  of  a small  fish,  it  is  seen  to 
con  ms  t ol  two  parts,  \'n.t  fluid  and  globules.  the  firmer 
distending  the  vessels  and  horning idling  in  it.  without 
any  seeming  regularity,  the  latter.  These  globule*  ore 
of  a spherical  or  oval  form  like  small  bladders,  and 
themselves  filled  with  fluid;  their  capsules  are  certainly 
elastic,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  change  ol  form  when  two 
or  more  ate  hurried  by  the  fluid  current  into  any  narrow 
part  of  a vessel,  and  us  it  were  jostle  one  another  ti.j 
one  escapes,  and  being  impelled  forward  resumes  its 
original  tbrm.  When  the  blood  is  arrested  for  some 
time  in  a vessel,  or  withdrawn  tmm  the  circulation  either 
into  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  body,  or  purposely  into 
a glass  vessel,  a remarkable  change  takes  place  in  its 
character  by  its  separation  into  two  distinct  parts,  of 
which  one  is  fluid  and  the  other  is  solid  ; the  former  of 
ttiese  is  called  serum.  and  the  latter  crussamentura,  or 
clot.  This  process  of  separation  is  known  by  the  name 
of  coagulation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  upon  which  the  life  of  a part  or  even 
of  a whole  animal  very  frequently  depends;  hut  of  its 
cause  nothing  satisfactory  is  really  known.  Mr.  Hunter 
call*  coagulation  “ an  operation  of  life,"*  and  there  can  be 
link  don  1 1 that  the  nervous  system  does  iu  some  way 
influence  it ; for  iu  animals  which  have  had  their  nervous 
energy  destroyed  by  over  exertion  or  any  other  cause, 
coagulation  dues  not  take  place,  and  the  blood  remains 
fluid  after  death. 

When  the  blood  escapes  from  a vessel,  it  gives  off  whilst 
flowing,  even  under  the  air-pump,  a vapour,  which  rises 
from  the  fluid  like  steam,  and  is  known  as  the  aura  son- 
guinis,  or  vapour  of  blond  : it  consists  principally  of 
much  water,  n little  itnimul  matter,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Davy,  a small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
residue,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  of  the  evacuated 
blood  separate*  into  the  serum  aud  coagulutn ; but  (hough 
this  process  commences  speedily  it  is  not  completed  for 
several  hours,  as  the  coagulunt,  though  soon  apparently 
solid,  continues  to  contract  itself,  and  squeezes  out  more 
scrum  so  long  ns  its  capability  of  contracting  continues. 

The  SaauM  U a more  or  less  limpid  fluid  of  a green- 
ish-yellow or  straw  colour;  its  s|ie;ific  gravity  is.  ac- 
cording to  Brande,  frequently  1U30 : it  has  a faint 
unpleasant  smell  and  a salti-li  taste.  In  its  flukl  state 
serum  examined  under  the  microscope  presents  cor- 
puscles of  a pretty  regular  aud  rounded  form,  which  arc 
very  numemus  when  the  fluid  iu  which  they  flout  evapo- 
rates, and  are  very  minute  granules  of  albumen.  They 
are  at  an  ordinary  temperature  continually  in  motion, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  observed  by  Robert  Brown 
to  occur  when  any  pulverized  Unly  is  thrown  into  a 
liquid ; this  motion  is  not  tlwrreiurc  to  be  considered  a 
vital  action. 

The  chemical  composition  of  serum  in  the  human 
subject  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  10U0  parts. 


Water 0.905 

Albumen  ........  0.080 

Cm  lorn  ret  of  potassium  and  sodium  . 0006 

Lactates  of  soda  united  to  aa  animal 

matter 0.004 

Carbonate  of  soda  1 

Phosphate  of  soda  > together  . 0.004 

Animal  matter  . J 

Los 0.001 


1.000 

* Hunter,  toe.  cil.,  p.  36. 


When  exposed  to  a temperature  of  ldO3  Fahr.  it  Zoology, 
solidifies  into  a firm,  ytdlowbh-whiie  mass  called  albu-  P"v~w 
inen,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  white  of  an  egg ; and 
from  this  there  exudes  u small  quantity  of  fluid  known 
os  the  serority,  which,  according  to  Brande,  is  a solution 
of  soda.  If  the  serum,  coagulated  by  brut  as  just  men- 
tioned, be  dried  at  a temperature  of  168°  Fahr.,  after- 
wards treated  with  boiling  water,  evopormted,  and  then 
treated  with  alcohol,  lactate  of  soda,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  and  camaxome  will  be  taken  from  it 
by  die  alcohol,  the  unchanged  residue  is  pure 

1.  Albumen,  which  though  found  in  other  fluids  of  the 
body,  is  the  principal  component  of  serum.  It  exist*, 
combined  withsuda  iu  fluid  serum,  as  the  albuminate  of 
soda;  hut  Berzelius  denies  that  it  is  held  in  solution  by 
means  of  the  soda,  as  that  salt  may  he  saturated  by  acetic 
acid  without  any  precipitation  of  l fie  albumen.  It  scrum 
be  evaporated  at  a heal  below  140°  Fahr.,  it  becc-mra 
dry,  transparent,  and  soluble  in  water,  but  if  above  150° 

Fahr.,  it  coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble.  If  serum  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  heal  be  apphrd,  the  albumen  co- 
agulates in  globules  forming  n milky  fluid,  which,  how- 
ever, when  evaporated,  still  returns  its  albuminous  cha- 
racter. It  is  coagulated  also  by  galvanism,  alcohol, 
metallic  salts,  chlorine,  infusion  of  galls,  and  by  a strong 
solution  of  fixed  alkali.  Neither  acetic  acid,  nor  the 
neutral  salts,  nor  arlber  precipitate  it  from  the  serum. 

Albumen  is  distinguished  from  Fihriue,  another  very  im- 
portant animal  principle  in  (tie  blood  presently  to  be 
noticed,  by  not  coagulating  spontaneously,  and  by  not 
being  precipitated  by  tether.  When  coagulated,  how- 
ever, albumen  consists  of  aggregated  globules,  and 
cannot  then  be  distinguished  from  fibtine  but  by  not  de- 
composing peroxide  of  water,  which  the  latter  does. 

Its  elementary  composition, according  to  Michaelis,  is 
as  follow* : 

Arterial  A.  Venous  A. 

Nitrogen  . . • . 15.562  15.505 

Curbou  ....  5&009  52.650 

Hydrogen  • • • 6.993  7.359 

Oxygen  ....  24  436  24.484 

Whilst  its  proportions  to  the  other  parts  of  serum  are, 
according  to  Berzelius, 

Water  ..........  90.59 

Albumen 8.00 

Osniazomc  with  lactate  of  soda)  extracted  0.40 

Chloride  of  potassium  . . .|  by  alcohol  0.60 

Modified  albumen,  alkaline,  1 extracted  l 
carbonate  and  phosphate  . j by  water  j 

100 

besides  which  there  have  also  been  found  the  sulphate 
of  an  alkali,  carbonate  aud  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  Lactic  Acid,  another  component  of  serum,  is,  if  ob- 
tained by  Berzelius'*  method,  colourless,  odourless,  aud 
of  a pungent  acid  taste;  it  and  its  salts  are  always  com- 
biner] with  osmazome,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  infusion  of  galls  precipitating  the  latter;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  whilst,  on  (he  contrary,  aether  dissolve* 
but  a very  small  quantity  ol  it  Lactic  acid,  besidea 
existing  iu  serum,  is  found  also  in  other  animal  sub- 
stances, as  muscle,  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye, 
and  abo  with  its  salts  in  many  secretions  especially  in 
the  milk,  w lienee  it  has  acquired  its  name.* 

8.  Osmaxome,  nr  the  Fieth  Ei  tract  of  Thouvenet,  is 
• Brrsekiu*,  TXitrtbevm,  p.  576 — 564. 
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Zoolopy.  soluble  in  cold  or  hoi  water  or  alcohol,  deliquesce  sin  damp, 
*v* and  melts  in  warm  air,  and  is  precipitated  hy  infusion 
of  calls.  It  is  not  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  a pe- 
culiar principle,  but  a combination  of  an  animal  matter 
and  lactates*  It  exists  also  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  pan- 
creatic and  gastric  juices.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
gravy  in  meat. 

4.  Scroline  is  another  substance  which  has  of  late 
years  been  discovered  in  the  serum  by  Boudet ; it  la 
opalescent,  fusible  at  about  94’  Fahr.,  not  forming  an 
emulsion  with  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  saponifiable, 
and  appearing  to  contain  azote.* 

The  Coaoulum,  Crass asjentcm  or  Clot,  as  it  is  in- 
differently termed,  is  the  solid  mass  observed  floating  in 
the  serum  after  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  taken  place, 
and  consists  of  two  different  substances  capable  of  sepa- 
ration from  each  other  by  washing.  The  knowledge  of 
these  two  materials  in  the  composition  of  the  clot  was 
familiar  to  English  writers  on  this  subject  of  the  last 
century,  and  they  were  called  Gluten , or  more  properly 
Coastdating  Lymph  and  Red  Particle a,  in  preference  to 
which  they  are  at  present  known  as  Fib  tine  and 
Globules. 

1.  Fibrins  is  so  called  from  being  the  proximate  prin- 
ciple of  muscular  fibre.  When  freed  from  all  colouring 
matter,  it  is  of  a greyish-white  and  opaque,  is  extremely 
tenacious  and  very  elastic.  Under  the  microscope  it  at 
first  presents  the  appearance  of  gelatinous  matter,  or  a 
sort  of  coaguluted  mucus  spread  out  into  a membrane,  in 
the  middle  of  which  are  a few  little  spots  and  without 
a trace  of  fibre,  which,  however,  becomes  immediately 
visible  on  drawing  the  film  apart.  Muller  says,  that 
when  contracted  and  become  white  it  has  a fine  gra- 
nular appearance, f which,  however,  may  perhaps  really 
depend  upon  irregularity  of  surface.  It  is  distinguished 
from  coagulated  albumen  by  decomposing  peroxide  of 
water,  though  both  are  in  a state  of  solution  in  the 
blood,  as  proved  hy  the  recent  observations  of  Mfiller  on 
the  blood  of  the  frog. 

The  same  author  has  also  inquired  into  the  proportion 
which  fibrine  bears  to  the  maps  of  blood,  and  has  ascer- 
tained that,  in  3627  grains  of  bullock's  blood  there  are 
only  IS  grains  of  fibrine  ; and  that  it  is  more  abundant 
in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  100  parts  of  the  arterial 
containing  0.483,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  latter, 
0.395 or  in  round  numbers,  as  stated  by  Denis,  in 
the  proportion  of  25  to  24.  The  proportion  which 
fibrine  bears  to  the  whole  man  of  the  clot  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  Berzelius  states  that, 
in  100  parts  of  congulum  there  are  36  of  fibnne  and 
albumen,  and  36  of  colouring  matter.  When  coagulated 
fibrine  has  been  washed  white  and  dried,  it  loses  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight,  and  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  yel- 
lowish and  opaque  ; it  softens,  but  is  not  dissolved  in 
water;  burns  to  a greyish-white  semifused  ash,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  and  amounting  only  to  two-thirds 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  fibrine ; it  consists 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  some  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  a very  small  portion  of  iron,  and  if  din- 
solved  in  muriatic  acid,  silica  is  found ; but  neither  of 
these  cun  be  obtained  previous  to  combustion,  and 
therefore  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  chemical  com- 
position of  fibrine,  and  not  merely  mixed  with  it.  By 
boiling  for  a long  time  its  bulk  is  much  diminished,  it 
becomes  hard  but  very  easily  broken  to  pieces,  and 

• Amu  i it  Chrmir,  2 A m ris,  vel.  lii. 

t Muller, /cc- at-,  p-  107.  J Hid.  p.  109. 


forms  a new  substance,  which,  however,  contains  no  Zoology, 
pristine. 

The  gaseous  elements  of  fibrine  have  I'ecn  examined 
by  Gay  Lus«ac  and  Thrnard,  and  afeoby  Mit  haelia,  the 
latter  of  whom  h«s  given  them  both  in  arterial  and 
venous  blood  a*  follows  :• 

Arterial  F.  Vcimhi*  F. 

Nitrogen  «...  17.589  17.267 

Carbon  ....  51.374  50.440 

Hydrogen  . . . 7.254  8.228 

Oxygen  ....  23.785  24065 

Muller  mentions  a*  a characteristic  of  fibrine,  that  its 
solution  in  acetic  acid  is  precipitated  by  ferro-cyanuret 
of  potassium,  which  is  not  the  case  with  cellular  tissue, 
tendinous  substance,  nor  the  elastic  tissue  of  arteries. 

2.  The  Globulrt t as  they  at  first  appear  to  be,  are  easily 
separated  from  the  blood  whilst  flowing  from  a vessel, 
by  receiving  it  upon  filtering  paper,  which  allows  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  part  whilst  these  are  retained. 

Their  aggregation  was  held  by  Home,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  and  Dutrochet,  as  th« 
cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ; this  notion,  how- 
ever, has  been  disproved  both  by  Berzelius  and  Muller, 
the  falter  of  wliom  shows  that  the  globules  arc  merely 
entangled  in  the  coagulating  fibrine.  In  all  the  verte- 
brate and  in  some  of  the  annelid  class  of  invertebrate 
animals  the  globules  are  red;  but  with  the  exception 
just  made,  they  are  in  all  the  invertebrate  classes  nearly 
colourless,  but  sometimes  blue,  bluish,  greenish,  or  yel- 
lowish : its  redness  is  not  therefore  a necessary  quality  of 
blood.  The  red  colour  of  the  globules  depends  on  ^ pe- 
culiar principle,  Htrmalosine,  as  it  is  called  by  Bfain- 
ville.t  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hccmaline,  w hich  colours 
logwood,  but  by  which  name  it  is  more  commonly  known 
among  writers  on  the  blood;  it  is  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  when  fluid,  and  of  its  clot  when  coagulated. 

The  experiments  which  have  oflate  years  been  made  by 
Mfillerj  have  been  with  frogs*  blood,  in  which  these 
particles  arc  four  times  as  large  as  in  the  mainmiferous 
class,  and  his  observations  have  been  more  determinate  ; 
but  many  important  circumstances  in  relation  to  them 
had  been  detailed  long  before  by  Hewson,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  Young,  l’revost,  and  Dumas,  and 
Hodgkin  and  Lister.  When  placed  under  a micro- 
scope, they  present  in  the  mammals  a circular  form,  but 
in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  an  elliptical  form  ; Hewson 
described  them  as  being  flattened,  and  not  globular  in 
all  the  vertebrated  classes,  and  that  they  had  this  shape 
as  well  whilst  moving  along  in  the  vessels  as  when  the 
blood  was  withdrawn  from  them.  According  to 
Muller’s  observation,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
examined  in  serum  and  not  in  water,  which  destroys 
their  flattened  form,  and  renders  both  circular  and 
elliptical  globular.§  The  flattened  form  is  moat 
distinct  in  amphibious  reptiles,  und  in  the  salamander, 
according  to  Mflller,  more  decidedly  than  in 
any  other  animal  yet  examined  j According  to  H.  M. 

Edwards,  the  globules  of  invertebrate  animals  are  less 
regular,  “ their  surface  isf  uneven  and  tubercubted  like 
that  of  a raspberry ; their  contour  is  extremely  variable ; 
they  change  their  figure  with  the  greatest  (utility,  and 
their  size  is  considerable. r Their  size  is  not  in  relation 

• Berzelius,  tec.  ctl.,  p.  34—47.  K.  H.  Weber,  Aic.  at.,  p.  83. 

f Conn  de  PhiftioSajir  Ct  cent/  arte,  lot.  i p.  2.8. 

J Mullrr,  foe  e»f.,  p.  *J3.  $ J lid.  p.  96. 

Ibid.  p.  97. 

Article  Blued,  in  Cycloptrdta  of  Anatom  j and  PkyiroUfy,  p.  408. 
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Zoology*  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  being  smaller  in  mum- 
mals  than  in  birds,  and  in  the  lutter  than  in  fishes, 
whilst  in  the  young;  viper  and  in  the  chicken  they  are 
larger  than  in  the  adult  animals ; but  they  are  largest 
in  reptiles,  especially  in  the  batrachians.  Muller  stales,* 
that  their  size  is  alike  in  both  arterial  and  venous  blood,  in 
opposition  to  Kaltenbrunner's  opinion,  who  says,  they 
diminish  as  they  pass  through  the  more  delicate  branches 
of  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  Various  persons  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  measuring  their  size  especially  in 
human  Wood.  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Wollaston  estimate 
them  at  tVaf  part  of  an  English  inch,  whilst  Capt.  Katcr 
finds  them  varying  between  w»d  t^tt*  and  most 
recently,  accord  mg  to  Muller’s  account, f they  are  from 
0.00023  to  O.OOU35  of  a French  inch,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  measurements  previously  quoted.  In 
other  animals  they  have  been  examined  by  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  Wagner  and  Owen ; the  smallest  being  those 
of  the  goat,  which  are  only  of  an  English  inch, 
according  to  Prevost  and  Dumas,  whilst  in  Salamandra 
cincta  and  crirtuta  their  long  diameter  is  ,4,  and  the 
short  i-ffj  of  an  inch. 

The  red  globules  consist  of  two  parts,  on  exterior 
vesicle  and  a central  nucleus,  which  is  circular  in  the 
round  and  elliptical  in  the  oval  globules.  In  some 
animals  this  central  nucleus  appears  elevated,  but  in 
those  of  the  mammiferons  class  it  is  never  so,  and 
indeed  Dr.  Young  thinks  that  the  red  globules  present  a 
central  depression  in  the  human  blood;  in  which,  how- 
ever, although  extremely  small,  M filler  has  observed  the 
nucleus  round,  well  defined,  and  more  yellow  and  shining 
than  the  transparent  part  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If 
the  red  globules  be  put  in  water,  and  allowed  to  continue 
for  some  time,  the  water  becomes  tinged  with  their  red 
colour,  whilst  the  globules  themselves  gradually  diminish 
in  size,  till  at  last  they  do  not  exceed  a fourth  of  their 
original  bulk,  mostly  assume  a roundish,  though  a few 
continue  of  an  oval  form,  and  take  on  the  appearance  of 
colourless,  mucous  granules,  in  which  state  the  nuclei, 
for  such  they  are,  cease  to  undergo  any  further  change 
from  the  action  of  the  water.  The  cause  of  this  diminu- 
tion of  their  size  is,  that  their  exterior  vesicle,  in  which  the 
hrematosine  is  contained,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  water. 
That  this  colouring  matter  is  not  dissolved  by  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  Berzelius  is  inclined  to  believe  depends  upon 
the  albumen  which  the  serum  contains;  but  M filler 
doubts  this  as  the  sole  cause,  and  rather  supposes  that 
the  salts  entering  into  its  composition  prevent  such 
effect.  As  to  their  chemical  composition,  the  nuclei  w hich 
are  insoluble  in  water  are  soluble  in  a solution  of  soda, 
or  potash,  and  of  ammonia,  in  which  respects  they  re- 
semble coagulated  fibrine  and  albumen,  and  they  arc 
distinguished  from  the  just  mentioned  substances  by 
assuming  the  form  of  a brown  powder  when  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  whilst  fibrine  and  albumen  are  rendered 
transparent. 

The  furmatosinc  has  been  examined  by  Berzelius, 
who  finds  that  in  its  natural  state  it  has  a great  affi- 
nity for  oxygen,  which  it  absorbs  when  exposed  to  it, 
or  attracts  from  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a much  brighter  red  colour,  and  giving  off 
carbonic  acid  : but  by  long  exposure  to  oxygen  it  becomes 
black,  and  its  red  colour  cannot  be  restored.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a temperature  of  122° 
of  Fahrenheit,  it  forms  a blackish  mass  which  can  be 


• Muller,  toe.  cil.,  p.  105.  1 Mid.  p.  98. 


rublied  into  a dark  red  powder  again,  soluble  in  water;  Zoology 
but  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  158°  Fahrenheit,  it  coagu-  v— ~ v— - 
lutes  and  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  is  red  and  granular, 
but  becomes  black  if  dried  by  heat.  It  resembles  fibrine 
in  the  change  it  undergoes  by  long  continued  boiling  in 
water,  and  in  forming  with  acids  neutral  combinations 
soluble  in  pure  water.  Tiedemann  and  (iinelin  have 
discovered  it  to  lie  slowly  soluble  ill  alcohol,  imparting  to 
it  a red  colour,  and  this  is  a method  by  which  it  can  be 
separated  from  albumen.  Its  chemical  analysis,  accord- 
ing to  Michaelis,  is — 

Arterial  H.  Venous  II. 

Nitrogen  ....  17.253  17.322 

Carlton  • . • • 61.382  53.231 

Hydrogen  ....  8.354  7.711 

Oxygen  ....  23.011  21.666 

It  therefore  agrees  in  its  elements  with  fibrine,  but  when 
burnt,  leaves  u larger  quantity  of  ash,  which  contains, 
according  to  Berzelius,  one  half  i's  weight  of  iron, 
although  Brande  and  Vauquelin  deny  that  the  colouring 
matter  contains  more  iron  than  serum  and  other  animal 
substances.  The  quantity  of  ash  obtained  is  estimated 
by  Berzelius  at  If  or  If  of  the  weight  of  the  dried 
hsematosine,  and  lie  found  it  consisted  of 


Oxide  of  iron 60.0 

Subphosplialc  of  iron  .....  7.5 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  ....  6.0 

l*urc  lime 20.0 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 16.5 
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Oxide  of  manganese  has  also  been  found  in  the  ash  by 
Wurzer. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  chemists,  both 
as  to  tile  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood,  and  as  to  the 
state  in  which  it  exists.  It  appears  certain  that  pre- 
vious to  incineration  not  the  slightest  trace  of  iron  or 
lime  can  be  found  in  the  blood  by  the  usual  and  delicate 
tests  for  oxide  of  iron,  as  ferro-cyanitc  of  potash,  tannin, 
gallic,  and  the  strongest  mineral  acids ; and  therefore 
neither  iron  nur  lime  exists  in  the  state  of  salts.  Some 
have  denied  that  it  exists  at  all,  or  at  least  in  any  greater 
quantity  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  Menghini  says,  that  dried  and  powdered  blood  is 
acted  on  by  the  magnet,  which  is  also  denied.  Four- 
croy  held  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  was  a 
solution  of  the  subphosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  albu- 
men, and  that  the  iron  in  chyle  was  a neutral  phosphate 
of  the  protoxide:  this  was  disproved  by  Berzelius,*  on 
account  of  the  subphosphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  being 
insoluble  both  in  serum  rthd  albumen.  And  the  opinion 
of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  that  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution 
with  albumen  is  the  colouring  matter,  is  no  more  tena- 
ble, for,  were  it  so,  the  iron  might  be  extracted  from  the 
colouring  matter  in  its  uncalcined  state  by  the  mineral 
acids,  and  by  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  most  recent  and 
important  observations,  however,  are  those  of  Engel- 
hurt  :f  he  shows  that  a solution  of  the  colouring  mutter 
in  water,  if  impregnated  w»th  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  becomes  first  violet,  and 
afterwards  gteen,  just  as  iron  does  when  similarly  treated ; 


* B^rieliai,  /m.  eil.,  p.  58.  ... 
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Zoology,  that  from  d Wat  try  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  or 
v— from  coagulated  colouring  matter  in  water,  all  the  iron, 
magnesium,  and  phosphorus  can  be  abstracted  by  a 
stream  of  chlorine  passing  through  it,  or  by  a solution  of 
chlorine  in  water  mixed  with  it,  the  solution  becoming 
first  greenish,  and  afterwards  colourless;  the  animal 
matter  precipitated  in  white  floccuU  combined  with  chlo- 
rine, or  hydrochloric  ackl,  and  the  iron, calcium,  magne- 
sium, and  phosphorus  remaining  iu  the  solution  combined 
with  oxygen  or  chlorine ; the  iron  as  chloride  of  iron, 
the  phosphorus  as  phosphoric  acid,  and  capable  of  separa- 
tion hy  filtering.  Now  as  chlorine  has  not  any  affinity 
for  oxides,  but  a very  strong  one  for  metals,  and  as  iron 
is  not  extracted  from  the  blood  bv  mineral  acids,  which 
have  great  affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  but  none  for  the 
metals  themselves,  Berzelius  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  iron  is  not  oxydized,  but  in  its  metallic  state,  organi- 
cally combined  with  nitrogen,  carhon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a small  quantity  of  phosphorus,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  and  that  by  calcination  of  the  colouring 
matter,  these  elements  are  oxydized  and  form  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  peroxide  of  iron ; although 
there  is  no  similar  example  of  a quinary  combination  of 
a metal  with  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
H.  Rose,  however,  who  has  repeated  Engelhart’s  experi- 
ment* * * §, considers  that  the  irou  in  the  blood  is  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide  ;*  for  he  found  that  in  a sulutiou  of  colouring 
matter  mingled  with  a certain  quantity  of  persalt  of  iron, 
to  which  ammonia  was  added  in  excess,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  remained  in  solution,  and  could  not  be  abstracted 
either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  tincture  of  galls. 
But  Berzelius  considers  this  combination  as  not  existing 
in  the  blood,  for  if  so  the  iron  would  be  extracted  from 
the  colouring  matter  by  acids,  as  it  is  from  such  artificial 
compounds  of  colouring  matter,  or  albumen,  with  per- 
oxide or  protoxide  of  iron. 

Winterl,  by  carbonizing  blood  with  potash,  obtained 
a substance  he  called  sanguineous  orient  soluble  in 
alcohol,  which  does  not,  like  iVrrn-prussiate  of  potash, 
precipitate  iron  from  its  combinations,  but  imparts  to 
it  a red  colour;  this  acid  combined  with  iron  Trevi- 
ranus  considers  as  imparting  the  red  colour  lo  Mood. 

Besides  the  matters  already  described  as  found  in  the 
blood,  there  exists  also 

Fat%  very  rarely,  however,  in  its  free  state,  but  gene- 
rally combined  with  fibrine,  ha-matosinc,  and  albumen. 
Gmelin  obtained  cboleslrine,  stearine,  elitine,  and  stearic 
acid  from  the  first  filtering  of  a solution  of  tuematosine 
in  serum,  boiled  in  alcohol,  f This  was  first  thought  by 
Berzelius  to  be  formed  during  the  process,  but  he  now 
admits  that  it  is  an  extract,  from  having  noticed  that 
fibrine  is  not  chemically  changed  when  the  fat  has 
been  obtained  from  it  by  alcohol  or  aether  ;§  and  he 
describes  two  modifications  of  fat  in  fibrine,  and  con- 
cludes with  observing,  that  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
acid  salts  of  stearic  and  elaic  acids  with  potash,  described 
by  Chevreul,  except  in  being  more  soluble  in  tether  and 
alcohol.  The  quantity  of  Tat  in  fibrine  is,  according  to 
the  latter  author,  about  four  or  four  and  a half  percent. 

The  fat  in  the  blood  is  distinguished  from  the  com- 
bination of  stearine  and  claine  in  containing  nitrogen, 


• Utter  den  Eixmgthnfl  «m  Hints  tmtt  niter  Mm  Emfiun  organtteker 
Xukttnmen  nvf  Mi*  Antt'kciMumj  Met  EucmjryMt.  in  FogRtndoTra 
Amna/en..  rol.  til.  p.  81. 

f Muller,  /oe  tit.  p.  119. 
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in  partially  crystallizing  when  exposed  to  cold,  and  in  Zoology, 
not  being  convertible  into  soap.  Like  all  other  fat  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  and  for 
the  large  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains. 

Muller,  therefore,  justly  concludes  that,  “If  we  set 
aside  the  new  organic  materials  produced  by  secretion, 
as  picromel,  casein,  mucus,  &C.,  the  proximate  elements 
of  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are  already  contained 
in  the  blood,  viz.  fibrine,  albumen,  osmazome,  lactic 
acid,  and  fat.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  gelatine 
or  gluten  existing  in  tendinous  fibre,  cartilage,  bone, 
serous  membrane,  and  cellular  tissue  in  general,  and  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  muscles  iu  particular.  ’*  Some  che- 
mists have  thought  that  gelatine  does  exist ; hut  hy 
others,  and  Berzelius  amongst  the  number,  it  is  denied. 

It  is  a query,  however,  whether  it  is  not  produced  by  some 
change  of  the  tissues  during  boiling.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  or  cold  water,  hy  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  osmazome,  forms  a jelly  on  cooling  when  diluted 
with  a hundred  and  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water,  hut 
is  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  fibrine  mid  albumen. 

Formation  of  the  blood. — The  waste  of  blood  which 
occurs  in  the  performance  of  the  several  functions  with 
which  it  is  connected  is  repaired  by  the  influx  of  two 
fluids,  the  chyle  and  the  lytnph. 

1.  The  chyle,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to  as 
the  immediate  clTecl  or  product  of  digestion,  is  speedily 
conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  mesentery, 
which  from  their  office  are  called  chy  lifer  out  and  from 
the  milk-like  appearance  of  their  contents  lacteal , into 
the  blood  after  the  digested  food  has  passed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines,  and  this  process  continues 
only  so  long  as  there  remains  any  nutritive  matter  to  he 
extracted.  It  is  usually  turbid,  and  in  Mammalia  nearly 
white,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
white  globules,  considered  by  Ticdcinann  and  Omeliu 
as  globules  of  fat,  but  by  Muller  and  most  other  physio- 
logists held  to  be  true  globules  of  the  chyle  itself,  and 
not  fat.  These  are  of  various  size  in  different  animals, 
and  are  generally  smaller  than  the  blood  globules;  but 
in  the  rabbit  Midler  found  some  of  them  larger,  though 
the  greater  number  were  very  small. t And  in  the 
Mammalia  which  he  examined  they  were  globular  and 
not  flattened  like  the  globules  of  the  blood.  The  chyle 
globules  are  found  first  in  the  lacteal  vessels  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  intestine  ; it  is  not  therefore 
probable  that  they  are  generated  by  the  absorbent 
vessel*  themselves  as  supposed  by  some  writers,  but 
whether  they  are  absorbed  us  globules  from  the  digested 
food  or  chyme  is  not  yet  decided.  They  float  in  great 
numbers  iu  the  fluid  part  of  the  chyle,  which  is  coagn- 
lable  ; but  it  is  said  that  this  coagulabie  matter  consists 
only  of  albumen  till  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the 
glands  of  the  mesentery  where  a change  occurs  in  it, 
after  which  fibrine  is  found  as  well  as  albumen. 

2.  The  lymph  differs  from  the  chyle  in  that  it  has 
already  been  subjected  to  the  effects  of  circulation,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  fluid  obtained  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  receiving  in  solution  those  parts  which, 
having  cither  as  fluids  or  solids  formed  parts  of  the 
body  and  performed  certain  functions,  are,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  so  used,  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
become  either  useless  or  actuully  noxious  to  the  eco- 
nomy, and  require  to  be  conveyed  away,  either  for  abso- 
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Zoology,  lute  dismission  from  the  body  a*  excretions,  or  fur  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  new  combinations  by  which 
they  can  be  again  used  up  in  the  bodily  fabric.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  h’mph  is  conveyed  ore  culled  lym- 
phatic, and  have  their  origin  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  lacteal  derive  theirs  from  the  intestines  alone ; 
but  both  empty  themselves  into  common  trunks  which 
terminate  in  the  venous  system  close  to  the  respiratory 
organs  : it  has  however  been  much  disputed  whether 
the  lymphatic  vessels  do  not  also  empty  themselves  into 
the  veins  at  a great  distance  from  the  respiratory  organ, 
and  even  the  veins  themselves  arc  held  by  some  physi- 
ologists to  act  as  direct  absorbers  of  lymph.  The  lymph 
is  a pale  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  and  like  the  chyle 
contains  globules,  but  these  are  very  few  in  number  and 
very  small,  and  according  to  MflUer*  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  blood  globules  in  the  frog  ; 
they  are  also  like  the  chyle  globules,  globular  and  not 
flattened.  No  satisfactory  account  was  given  of  them 
till  of  late  years,  for  Hewson’s  description  of  what  he 
considered  lymph  globules  in  lymph  from  the  thymus 
gland  and  from  the  spleen  is  very  indefinite ; and  the 
lymph  described  by  Soemmering  could  not  have  been 
lymph  as  it  would  not  coagulate.  The  discovery  of 
the  lymph  globules  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  N»9se 
and  Muller, t who,  in  the  winter  of  1S31-32,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  lymph  from  a divided  vessel  on 
the  foot  of  a young  man  in  the  hospital  nt  Bonn  which 
long  remained  fistulous,  and  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  examine  its  composition  thoroughly.  The  fluid  in 
which  these  globules  float  contains  albumen  and  fihrine 
in  solution,  the  latter  of  which  readily  coagulates  when 
abstracted  from  the  vessel ; and  this  fluid  so  closely 
resembles  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  fluid  part  of  the  blood, 
that,  as  .M filler  says,  “ we  may  very  properly  coll  the 
latter  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  consider  the  lymph 
os  blood  without  red  globules,  nnd  the  blood  lymph  with 
red  globules. ”J  The  mode  of  production  of  these 
lobules,  as  well  ns  those  of  the  chyle,  is  also  undecided  ; 
nt  MfiUer  savs  that  **  they  must  either  be  thrown  otl' 
by  the  particles  of  the  organs  in  absorption,  or  be  formed 
in  the  lymph  itself.’*§ 

The  chyle  and  lymph  when  poured  into  the  blood 
become  assimilated  to  it  probably  in  the  respiratory 
organ,  at  least  it  is  only  after  the  blood  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  that  it  exhibits  any  change  of 
appearance  in  its  conversion  from  dark  red  to  scarlet ; 
and  this  is  the  only  alteration  of  which  we  can  obtain 
any  actual  cognizance,  although  some  very  important 
change  in  its  condition  must  take  place,  as  is  proved  by 
its  being  refitted  to  support  the  vital  functions,  which  a* 
dark  coloured  blood  it  was  unable  to  sustain.  It  would 
seem  probabe  that  the  lymph,  which  having  already 
made  the  round  of  the  circulation  must  have  thereby 
been  fully  annualized,  undergoes  here  less  change  than 
the  chyle  which  has  never  been  circulated  through  the 
body,  or  exputsed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  therefore 
requires  to  lie  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence  before 
it  become  fitted  for  employment  in  the  nutritive  func- 
tions of  the  body.  But  the  most  complete  ignorance  of 
the  formation  of  the  blood  globules  prevails ; whether 
the  chyle  and  lymph  globules  become  the  nuclei  of  the 
blood  globules,  the  former  however  from  their  greater 
size  being  less  likely  to  be  so  than  the  latter,  whilst  the 
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latter  from  their  smaller  number  can  scarcely  be  consi-  Zoology, 
dered  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  still  matter  of  dis- 
pute ; and  even  were  it  so  admitted,  the  difficulty  still 
remains  as  to  where  and  how  the  nuclei  obtain  their 
envelope  of  colouring  matter  or  htematosine,  even 
though  according  to  Emmert  iron  is  contained  in  the 
chyle,  and  which  from  the  observations  of  Eugclhart* 
already  adverted  to  appears  to  be  the  ba^e  of  the 
colouring  matter. 

Of  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  res- 
piration.— The  important  influence  which  respiration 
exerts  over  the  blood  was  observed  by  the  earliest 
writers  on  physiology,  although  their  explanations  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  operated  were  extremely  erroneous. 

Haller  has  in  his  Elementa  Physiologies:  given  an  ac- 
count of  these  theories,  the  principal  of  which  have  also 
been  noticed  by  Priestley  in  his  Observations  on  Respi- 
ration and  the  Use  of  the  Blood.  Even  before  Aris- 
totle’s time,  it  was  held  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  was 
tempered  in  the  lungs.  Galen  imagined  that  a some- 
thing equivalent  to  Are  was  kept  up  in  the  heart,  and 
that  the  vapours  thrown  ofT  from  it  were  discharged  by 
the  lungs  like  smoke  from  fire : and  even  so  lata  as 
Descartes,  who  still  retained  the  notion  of  a vital  fire  in 
the  heart,  it  was  maintained  that  the  air  was  necessary 
for  cooling  and  condensing  the  blood.  A more  correct 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  was  subsequently  taken  by 
those  who  held  that  the  air  itself,  or  some  part  of  it, 
was  taken  into  the  blood  from  the  lunga,  although  their 
notions  of  the  effects  it  produced  were  equally  unsatis- 
factory : some  supposing  that  it  excited  a fermentation, 
and  others  that  it  maintained  the  fluidity,  motion,  and 
heal  of  the  blood  by  preventing  the  too  dose  contact  of 
the  globules  ; whilst  those  who  asserted  that  only  a part 
of  the  air  was  absorbed,  either  held  that  some  active 
spirituous  and  ethereal  particles  were  derived  from  it, 
and  supposed  these  were  converted  into  animal  spirits ; 
or  denying  this,  considered  that  a vital  principle  was 
acquired  from  it,  either  as  a saline  vapour,  a volatile 
acid  salt  preventing  fermentation,  or  an  aerial  acid  pro- 
tecting the  blood  from  putrefaction,  preserving  its  den- 
sity, and  strengthening  the  animal  fibres.  Wliytt  sup- 
posed there  was  something  of  a vital  and  stimulating 
nature  derived  from  the  air  into  the  blood,  by  which  it 
made  the  heart  contract ; whilst  Boocrhaave  speaks  of 
unchanged  air  being  deadly,  uot  on  account  of  beat,  rare- 
faction, or  density,  but  for  some  other  occult  cause. 

Lower,  inf  16(i9,  appears  to  be  the  first  who  held  any 
correct  views  upon  the  change  of  blood  from  its  venous 
to  its  arterial  colour.  He  found  on  opening  the  chest 
of  a living  animal,  (hat  the  right  side  of  the  heart  con- 
tained purple  or  venous  blood,  which  being  propelled 
through  the  lungs  whilst  those  organs  were  artificially 
inflated  with  fresh  air,  relumed  tn  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  of  a bright  arterial  colour ; be  therefore  deter- 
mined that  the  change  took  place  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  Inngs.  And  he  also  held  that  this  change 
depended  on  the  action  of  fresh  air,  because  he  found 
that  if  the  same  air  were  inflated  repeatedly  into  the 
lungs,  the  blood  came  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
of  the  same  dark  purple  colour  as  when  propelled  into 
the  luugs,  which  colour  however  it  lost  if  fresh  air  were 
employed.  His  ideas  on  this  point  were  further  sup- 
]K»ricd  by  the  dark  dot  of  venous  blood  when  exposed 
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Zoology,  tn  the  air  becoming  bright  red,  just  as  wheu  venous 
blood  had  been  i»cn*d  on  by  the  air  in  the  lungs.* 

In  1674,  Mitov  published  his  Treatise  De  Respi ra- 
tioned in  which  after  confuting  the  several  opinions  pre- 
viously held,  and  observing  trom  experiment  that  fre- 
quently breathed  air  is  unfit  to  support  life,  he  con- 
cludes, “ I therefore  assert  that  from  the  inspired  air 
something  absolutely  necessary  for  life  is  communicated 
to  the  blood,  which  being  exhausted,  whatever  it  may- 
be, the  air  is  rendered  useless,  and  no  longer  fit  for 
respiration. "‘t  And  he  thinks  **  it  very  probable  that  the 
lighter  and  nitrous  particles  with  which  the  air  abounds 
arc  those  which  are  communicated  by  the  lungs  to  the 
blood.*'} 

The  observations  of  Cigna§  of  Turin  upon  the  effect 
of  the  air's  action  on  the  venous  clot  eutirelv  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  Lower,  and  he  held  that  the  air 
once  breathed  was  unfit  for  further  respiration,  on  no 
other  account  than  its  being  loaded  with  noxious 
vapours,  the  presence  of  which  wm  discovered  by  their 
firud  smell : bat  although  be  had  in  his  first  Memoir 
believed  that  the  change  of  the  blood's  colour  took  place 
iu  the  lungs,  yet  in  the  second  he  was  disposed  to  doubt 
it.  The  experiments  of  llewson  corresponded  with 
those  of  Lower  and  Cigna  ; and  he  observes,  “ as  a si- 
milar change  is  produced  by  air  applied  to  blood  out  of 
the  body,  it  is  presumed  that  the  air  in  the  luugs  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  change ; but  how  it  effects  it  is 
not  yet  determined. "H 

Iu  1755,  Dr.  Black,  in  his  paper  entitled  Experi- 
ment* upon  Mofttcria  Alba,  Quicklime , and  some 
other  Aicaitnr  Substances, published  his  discovery  of 
fixed  air,  41  which  is  dispersed  through  the  atmosphere, 
either  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  powder,  or 
mote  probably  in  that  of  an  clastic  flpid.*’  And  two 
years  after  he  stated  in  his  lectures  that  fixed  air  was 
*’  deadly  to  all  animals  that  breath  it  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  together;*'  and  a little  further  on  he  says,  *'  l 
convinced  myself  that  the  changes  produced  on  whole- 
some ah-  by  breathing  it  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
ill  the  conversion  of  part  of  it  into  fixed  air."** 

In  1772,  Dr.  Priestley  published  his  Observations  on 
different  kinds  of  Air , in  which  he  suggested,  44  that  one 
use  of  the  lungs  was  to  cam  off  a putrid  effluvium  ;"t+ 
and  in  1776,  in  his  Observations  on  Respiration  and  the 
Use  of  the  Blood , be  says,  14  What  I then  concluded  to  be 
the  use  of  respiration  in  general,  I have  now,  1 think, 
proved  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  coming  so  nearly  into  contact  with  the  air 
in  the  lungs,  the  blood  appearing  to  be  a fluid  wonder- 
lulh-  formed  to  imbibe  and  part  with  that  principle  w hich 
the  chemiWftcall  phlogiston,  and  changing  its  colour 
in  consequence  of  being  charged  with  it  or  being  freed 
from  if*'}}  44  The  phlogiston  with  which  the  animal 
system  abounds,' he  considers,  is  imbibed  by  the  blood 
in  the  course  of  its  circulation.  And  then  after  detail- 
ing several  experiments  upon  the  clot  of  venous  blood, 
by  which  he  proved  that  black  blood  exposed  to  pure  or 
depblogisfirated  air  resumed  its  red  colour,  but  at  the 
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same  time  produced  the  constant  effect  of  phlogiston 
in  depraving  the  air,  he  concludes  u that  this  black 
blood  must  have  coininuuicated  phlogiston  to  the  air, 
and  consequently  its  change  from  black  to  a florid  red 
must  have  hern  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  phlo- 
giston  from  it.”* 

In  the  following  year,  1777,  Lavoisier  observed  in  one 
of  his  papers  44  that  respiration  acts  only  on  a portion  of 
the  pure  air,  or  that  which  is  specially  respirable,  that 
the  surplus  or  mephitic  part ‘is  purely  passive,  inspired 
and  expired  without  change,  and  that  animals  perUh 
when  they  have  absorbed  or  converted  the  greater  part 
of  the  respirable  air  into  aeriform  acid  of  chalk/'f  He 
thus  confirmed  Black's  notion  of  the  conversion  of  a 
part  of  the  atmospheric  into  fixed  air,  and  H would  seem 
more  probable  that  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  by  his 
own  observation,  rather  than  from  having  borrowed  it,  as 
Dr.  Bostock  seems  to  imply,  without  acknowledgment 
from  Black,  whose  opinion  on  this  point,  although  ex- 
pressed in  hi*  thesis  in  1756,  did  not  probably  attract 
attention  till  the  publication  of  his  lectures  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  1S03.  In  the  same  paper  also  Lavoisier  proved 
the  incorrectness  of  Priestley's  observation,  that  4*  the 
blood,  like  the  calcination  of  metals  and  other  chemical 
processes,  phlogislicales  the  air  ;*'  showing  that  whilst 
in  the  latter  the  dcphlogisticated  air  combined  with  the 
metal  and  generated  no  other  gas,  the  effect  of  the  blood 
was  not  only  to  deprive  the  air  of  its  dephlogisticated 
part,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a corresponding 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  could  be  showu  by  its  ren- 
dering lime  water  turbid,  and  when  removed  by  lime  or 
caustic  potash  left  the  mephitic  air  the  same  in  both  cases.} 

In  17SH,  Craw  lord  published  the  second  edition  of  his 
Experiment*  and  Observations  on  Animal  Heat,  SfC.  • 
in  which  having  observed  that  iuflammnble  air  intro- 
duced into  the  veins  of  a living  animal  increased  the 
livid  colour  of  the  blood,  and  that  arterial  blood  under- 
went the  same  change  of  colour  in  the  capillaries,  he 
determined  that  41  the  absorption  of  inflammable  air  or 
its  basis  is  the  cause  of  the  change  " tliere  taking  place  ; 
whilst  on  the  o-  he  r hand,  u when  the  blood  aguin  re- 
covers its  florid  colour  iu  the  lungs,  the  inflammable 
principle  is  detached,"  the  pure  air  received  into  the 
lungs  combining  M with  a portion  of  the  iuflammoble 
air  contained  in  the  venous  blood.  "§  This  inflam- 

mable air  lie  describes  as  of  two  kinds,  the  second  of 
which  burns  with  a lambent  flume, \\  and  leaves  as  its 
residuum  fixed  air.  This  Lind  of  air  he  considers  to  be 
united  with  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  " he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  44  since  it  is  found  that  fixed  air  is  exhaled 
by  expiration,  a portion  of  the  pure  air  lieing  at  the 
same  time  made  to  disappear,  there  is  1 thiuk  the 
utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  the  fixed  air  which  is  the 
result  of'  this  process  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
pure  and  inflammable  air  which  come  into  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  lungs.’ And  lie  subsequently  adds,  that 
a portion  of  the  inflammable  combines  with  a portion  of 
pure  air,  and  produces  the  aqueous  vapour  also  exhaled 
from  the  lungs.  The  whole  of  this  latter  process,  by 
which  the  blood  also  recovers  its  arterial  colour,  he  con- 
ceives to  be  performed  m the  lungs,  but  that  there  is  not 
any  absorption  of  air  into  the  blood,  as  by  some  be- 
lieved, and  that  In  the  production  of  fixed  air  and 
aqueous  vapour  the  atmospheric  air  44  must  necessarily 
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Zoology,  give  off  a considerable  portion  of  its  absolute  heal  in 
the  lungs,”*  which  beio*  there  absorbed  hy  the  blood 
is  subsequently  given  out  by  it  in  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries,  where  the  blood  *•  is  again  impreg- 
nated with  the  inflammable  principle,  in  consequence 
of  which  its  capacity  for  heat  is  diminished, "t  and 
thus  as  the  blood  is  continually  imbibing  the  in- 
flammable principle  from  the  body,  and  emitting  heat 
which  it  had  acquired  by  the  formation  of  the  fixed  air  in 
the  lungs,  the  beat  is  diffused  over  the  whole  system. 

In  the  year  ITS7  was  rend  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  at  Paris  the  paper  entitled  Method*  de  JVo- 
menclatnre  Chimigue  prouos<e  par  MM.  de  Mortem 
Lavoisier,  Bert  ho  tie  l,  rt  de  Pourcrtty,  which  was  their 
joint  production,  and  speedily  put  aside  the  vague 
and  incorrect  names  applied  to  chemical  substances,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  different  kinds  of  air.  The 
section  relating  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  airs  or  gases 
is  written  by  I)e  Morveau,  who  speaks  of  them  as  four 
different  kinds.  1.  Oxygen^  (from  the  Greek  «£vf,  arid , 
and  ytixopa  i,  I produce,)  a name  lor  some  time  previously 
applied  by  Lavoisier  to  the  principle  or  base  of  dephlogis- 
ticutcd  or  vital  air,  on  account  of  its  very  constant  pro- 
perty of  converting  a number  of  substances  witii  which 
it  unites  into  a state  of  acid,  or  rather  because  it  appears 
to  be  a necessary  principle  of  acidity  : it  is  that  part  of 
vital  air  which  supports  respiration  and  combustion.  2. 
Hydrogen^  (from  v?«p,  voter,  and  yuvofxat,)  previously 
but  incorrectly  called  inflammable  air,  as  other  gases 
besides  it  are  capable  of  inflaming ; but  its  name  is 
given  as  the  fixed  principle  or  base  of  water.  3.  dco/rjj 
(from  a privative,  ;w>/.  life)  was  the  phlogistic  air  of 
some,  and  the  mephitic  air  of  other  chemists ; that 
name  is  applied  to  it  on  account  of  it  being  incapable 
of  supporting  life.  It  forms  n considerable  portion  of 
atmospheric  air,  (seventy-nine  parts  in  one  hundred,  the 
remainder  being  oxygen,)  and  is  not  as  formerly  sup- 
posed vital  air  in  an  altered  state,  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  common  except  its  gaseous  form.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  existence  in  volatile  alkali,  Fourcrov 
proposed  calling  it  Alkaligcn.  But  the  experiments  of 
Cavendish  having  shown  that  one  of  its  most  important 
properties  is  the  union  of  its  base  with  oxygen  to  form 
nitric  acid,  it  is  more  commonly  called  Nitrogen  by 
chemists.  4.  Carbonic  Aci't%  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  carbon,  the  pure  essential  principle  of  charcoal, 
with  oxygen.  It  has  borne  many  names:  by  its  disco- 
verer Black  it  was  called  Fixed  Air , from  being  found 
in  a condensed  slate  in  some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  ; 
Bergman  applied  to  it  the  term  Aerial  Acid , and  the 
French  chemists  acide  crayeux  aen forme ; but  it  is  now 
universally  known  as  Carbonic  Acid. 

In  consequence  of  this  complete  change  in  the  che- 
mical nomenclature,  a student  is  often  much  troubled 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms  originally  em- 
ployed by  the  writers  on  the  change  of  the  Wood  during 
respiration  up  to  the  period  referred  to,  and  it  will  not 
therefore  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  briefly  in 
modern  language  those  which  have  been  already  quoted 
on  this  subject.  Black  discovered  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  in  air  which  had  been  breathed.  Priestley, 
showing  that  arterial  blood  became  black  when  exposed 
to  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air  which  had 
been  breathed,  (the  latter  being  according  to  his  view 
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loaded  with  phlogiston  which  vitiated  it,)  but  that  when  ^wlogy. 
transferred  into  common  air  or  into  oxygen  it  recovered 
its  bright  red  colour,  held  that  the  latter  change  corre- 
sponded with  the  change  of  the  air  taking  place  iti  the 
calcination  of  metals,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  abstracted. 

Lavoisier,  however,  showed  that  the  experiments  of 
Priestley  were  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  that,  in  the  blood's 
action  upon  the  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  carbonic  acid 
was  produced,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  calcinaiion  of 
nictuls.  Crawford,  finding  that  blood  was  darkened  by 
hydrogen,  considered  that  in  the  course  of  circulation 
this  gas,  or  rather  enrburetted  hydrogen,  (that  second 
kind  of  which  he  speaks  as  leaving  fixed  air  after  com- 
bustion,) being  absorbed  was  the  cause  of  the  dark 
colour,  and  that  blood  so  impregnated  when  brought  to 
the  lungs  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  gave  off  this 
earbu retted  hydrogen,  one  portion  of  which  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  formed  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the 
remaining  part  also  uniting  with  oxygen  formed  water, 
which  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  was  also  expired 
from  the  lungs.  He  denied  the  absorption  of  any  pure 
air  or  oxygen  into  the  blood  whilst  passing  through  (lie 
lungs,  but  he  held  that  during  the  combination  just 
mentioned  heat  was  generated  in  the  lungs  by  which 
the  blood  was  warmed,  and  thus  by  the  circulation  of  the 
bio  d the  due  animal  temperature  was  preserved 
throughout  the  body. 

In  1791,  Hassenfratx,  in  a paper  Sur  la  combinaison 
de  I'axigcne  avec  It'  carbone  et  C hydrogene  dtt  sang, 
srtr  la  dissolution  de  Voxigene  dans  le  sang,  et  sur  ia 
man  Ore  dont  le  catorique  sc  degage ,•  combated  Craw- 
ford's opinion  with  reference  to  the  non-absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  after  quoting  Girtanner’s  observation,  that 
“ during  respiration  a part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  vital 
air  combines  with  the  venous  blood,  the  deep  colour  of 
which  it  changes  and  renders  it  vermilion, ”t  proceeds  to 
examine  Lagrange's  view  of  the  subject,  who  “ supposed 
that  the  blood  in  passing  into  the  lungs  dissolved  the 
oxygen  of  the  respired  air,  that  this  oxygen  in  a state 
of  solution  was  conveyed  by  the  blood  into  the  arte- 
ries and  thence  into  the  veins ; that  in  this  course  the 
oxygen  gradually  quitted  its  state  of  solution  to  combine 
partly  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  to  form 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  set  free  from  the 
blood  so  soon  as  the  venous  blood  passes  from  the  heart 
into  the  lungs  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  led  him 
also  to  believe  that  “ the  black  colour  of  the  blood 
results  from  the  intimate  combination  of  the  oxygen  gas 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood,  whilst  its 
red  colour  merely  arises  from  the  solution  of  the  oxygen 
g*.s  in  the  blood  :”§  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  accounts 
tor  the  fact  observed  by  Fourcrov  of  the  intensity  of 
the  vermilion  colour  nt  blood  continually  in  contact 
with  oxygen,  " by  the  diminution  of  the  affinity  of  the 
blood  for  oxygen,  in  proportion  as  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  combined  with  the  (oxygen)  gas  with  which 
it  was  previously  impregnated.”!! 

The  opinion  advanced  by  Sir  Humphry  Dmf  in  1800, 
differed  only  from  that  of  La  Grange  and  Hossenlrntz, 
in  supposing  “ that  the  whole  compound  atmospheric 
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Zoology.  ajr  ^5^  through  the  moist  coals  of  the  vessels,” 
and  that  in  them  the  change  of  the  blood  actually  takes 
place,  lie  held  that  the  air  thus  received  into  the 
vessels  “ is  first  dissolved  by  the  serum  of  the  venous 
blood,  and  in  its  condensed  state  decomposed  by  the  affi- 
nity of  the  red  particles  for  its  oxygene,”  all  of  which 
“ is  consumed,  apparently  a small  portion  of  the  uitro- 
gene  lost,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
produced.”  He  also  adds,  that  “ from  the  experiments 
on  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  und  hydrogene,  it 
appears  that  a certain  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced in  respiration  is  evolved  from  the  venous  blood 
and  “ supposing  that  no  part  of  the  water  evolved  in 
solution  by  the  expired  gas  of  common  air  is  formed 
immediately  in  respiration,  it  will  follow  that  a very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxygene  must  be  constantly  com- 
bined with  the  red  particles,  even  allowing  the  con- 
sumption of  a certain  portion  of  it  to  form  carbonic 
acid ; for  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  three- fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  oxygene 
consumed/’ * These  notions  of  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  from  venous  blood,  and  the  combination  of  u very 
considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  red 
particles  were  published  by  Davy  in  1800,  and  their  cor- 
rectness has  within  the  last  few  years  been  fully  esta- 
blished ; for  in  183-1,  Benuch  obtained  carbonic  acid 
by  passing  hydrogen  through  venous  blood,  and  the 
same  has  been  since  done  by  Magnus,  Muller,  and 
others ; whilst  in  reference  to  the  second,  the  experi- 
ments of  Magnusf  have  proved  the  existence  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood,  and  that  in  arterial  blood  it  equals  at  least 
one-third,  and  occasionally  one-half  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  therein  contained,  whilst  in  venous  it  equuls 
only  one-fifth  or  one-fourth ; and  though  it  has  not 
been  positively  proved  that  either  oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid  are  specially  connected  with  the  red  globules,  yet, 
as  will  he  presently  noticed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
such  is  the  case. 

The  experiments  of  Magnus  are  further  important  as 
proving  that  not  only  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  but 
also  nitrogen,  are  contained  in  the  blood,  the  average 
total  of  which  Amounted  to  one-tenth,  and  sonvetimes 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  volume  exfierimontcd  an ; *‘  this 
however,”  he  observes,  ” is  evidently  but  a small  part 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  blood.”)  As  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  gases  themselves,  in  urterial  blood  the 
oxygen  equals  at  leant  one-third,  and  almost  one-half, 
and  the  nitrogen  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  contained  car- 
bonic acid,  whilst  in  venous  blood  the  oxygen  equals  at 
most  only  one-fourth,  and  often  only  one-fifth  of  the 
carbonic  acid  there  found,  the  nitrogen  remaining  in 
nearly  the  same  proportions  in  both  kinds  of  blood. 

These  gases  are  not  in  their  aeriform  state  in  the 
blood,  but  are  in  solution,  sis  are  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
in  water,  nor  doe*  the  blood  thus  impregnated  give  them 
out  till  brought  into  contact  with  another  gus,  when  an 
interchange  takes  place  till  the  two  gases  are  completely 
mixed.  And  thus  is  explained  the  chemical  change 
occurring  in  respiration,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  venous 
blood  is  partially  extracted  from  it  (for  a portion  still 
remains)  by  the  atmospheric  air  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  blood  acquires 
oxygen,  which  in  the  course  of  the  arterial  circulation  dis- 
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appears,  and  carbonic  acid  is  again  formed,  so  that  Zoology, 
venous  always  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  arterial 
blood. 

With  regard  to  the  source  from  whence  the  carbon  of 
the  blood  is  derived,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it 
is  largely  supplied  from  the  chyle,  but  it  is  also  generally 
held,  that  part  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  body  itself. 

’Die  latter  statement,  however,  is  denied  by  I)r.  Murray, 
who  says,  that  " carbon  appears  to  enter  in  smaller 
proportions  into  the  composition  of  animal  than  of  ve- 
getable matter  (which  is  vveli  known :)  “ in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  elements  of  the  blood,  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels  forming  the  animal  solids  and  fluids, 
carbon  will  be  left  redundant,  and  this  appears  to  con- 
stitute the  conversion  of  arterial  into  venom  blood.  In 
respiration  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  acting  on  the 
extensive  surface  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
lungs  will  abstract  a portion  of  carbon,  forming  car- 
bonic acid ; and  this  gives  rise  to  the  cont  eruon  to  the 
arterial  stale.  The  accumulation  of  carbon  ia  thus 
prevented,  and  the  due  proportion  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  preserved.”*  This  explanation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, when,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Fyfe’s  experiments, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  materially  diminished  by 
a vegetable  diet,  under  which  circumstances,  if  Murray’s 
theory  were  correct,  it  ought  to  be  much  increased. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  great  im- 
portance of  respiration  to  the  blood,  inquiries  have  been 
made  as  to  the  daily  consumption  of  atmospheric  air  in 
that  process.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Boatockf  at  290  cubic  inches  in  their  qui- 
escent, and  at  330  cubic  inches  in  their  distended  state ; 
and  the  quantity  of  air  received  at  every  single  natural 
inspiration  amounts  according  to  Jurin  and  Menzies  to 
40  cubic  inches ; the  air  changed  therefore  at  each 
natural  respiration  is  about  one-eighth,  or  by  a violcut 
expiration  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  contained  in 
the  lungs.  If  then  40  cubic  inches  be  multiplied  by  20, 
the  average  number  of  inspiration*  in  a minute,  800 
cubic  inches  will  lie  breathed  every  minute,  48,000  every 
hour,  and  1,152,000  cubic  inches,  or  666^  cubic  feet  every 
day,  to  which  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs,  com- 
puted at  10  pounds  in  a minute,  is  exposed.  From  this 
quantity  of  air  Hoslock  states,  that  45,000  cubic  inches 
or  nearly  15,500  graius  of  oxygen  are  consumed,  and 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  odd  produced  at  40,000  cubic 
inches,  or  18,600  grains,  that  is,  nearly  three  |:-ounds, 
containing  5,208  grains  of  charcoal,  and  13,392  grains 
of  oxygen,  so  that  there  is  a surplus  of  oxygen  more 
than  necessary  for  the  production  cf  the  carbonic  acid. 

But  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  is  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  for  Dr.  Frout|  has  observed,  that 
most  is  given  off  between  eleven  a.  m.  and  one  r.  u., 
from  which  time  it  gradually  diminishes  to  eight  and  a 
half  p.  M-,  and  continues  stationary  till  three  aud  a halt 
a.  >i.,  after  which  its  quantity  again  gradually  increases. 

He  further  remarks,  that  should  tins  evolution  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  above  the  usual  maximum  or 
minimum,  there  will  be  an  inverse  diminution  or  increase 
in  an  equal  proportion  in  the  subsequent  period.  And 
he  also  found  that  though  many  circumstances,  as  long 
and  violent  exercise,  fasting,  the  use  of  vinous  or  spi- 
rituous liquors,  perhaps  sleep,  and  certainly  depressing 
passions  and  violent  emotions,  would  diminish  the  quan- 

* Elements  of  Chemiwtry,  4th  E«l.  vol.  il.  p,  455. 

f Elementary  Sytt-m  of  Afty*t«/oyy,  vol.  it  p-  34. 

J Tliuiiu'  a">  (ol.  ii.  p.  328 } vol.  it.  p.  331. 
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Zoology.  tity  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  yet  very  few  increased  it, 

^ %»"*■'  anil  only  in  a slight  degree.  The  experiment*  of  Dr. 

Fyfe*  also  showed  the  effect  of  substances  taken  into  l he 
stomach  upon  the  evolution  of  carbonic  add,  which 
was  much  diminished  by  wine,  to  nearly  half  bv  vege- 
table diet,  ami  to  nearly  uue- third  by  a oourse  of 
mercury. 

Admitting  that  the  venous  blood  is  brought  to  the 
lung*  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  which  is  there  dis- 
charged, and  in  its  place  oxygen  is  absorbed,  it  becomes 
a question  whether  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is 
equally  impregnated  with  the  oxygen?  Mr.  Hunter 
thought,  that  “ most  probably  the  etTcct  of  air  upon  the 
Hood  is  greatest  on  the  coagulating  lymph  *’t  or  fibriue. 
Whether  this  is  ibe  case  is  not  yet  determined.  But 
the  experiments  of  Berzelius  prove  that  the  scrum  is  not 
much  concerned  in  the  matter,  as  it  alworbs  only  a very 
small  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  observation  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  De  Maack,}  who  has  further  shown 
that  the  red  colouring  matter  is  the  principal  absorbent, 
as  a solution  of  it  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a half 
volumes  abstracted  from  two  volumes  of  oxygen  one 
and  a half  of  that  gas.  He  therefore  presumes  that  the 
colouring  matter  impregnated  with  carbon  becomes 
oxydized  by  respiration,  w hilst  at  the  same  time  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  set  free. 

The  serum  has  however  probably  something  to  do 
with  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  by  the  action 
of  the  salts  which  it  contains,  for  l)r.  Stevens  has  shown 
by  experiments,  confirmed  by  Dr.  Turner,  that  if  the  clot 
of  arterial  or  venous  blood  be  washed  in  water  sd  as  to 
free  it  entirely  from  the  serum,  it  becomes  of  a dark 
colour,  and  cannot  be  rendered  florid  by  exposure  to 
oxygen  until  immersed  in  serum,  or  in  a solution  of  sea 
salt  or  bicarbonate  of  soda ; he  therefore  supposes  that 
by  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  to  which  he  ascribes 
tlie  dark  colour,  the  influence  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  is 
restored,  and  the  bright  arterial  colour  recovered,  without 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  further  than  that  of  remov- 
ing the  carbon.  De  Maack,  however,  stales  that  the 
colouring  matter  of  both  arterial  and  venous  blood 
remains  blackish  until  brought  into  contact  with  ncutrnl 
salts,  in  which  case  the  oxygenated  blood  assumes  the 
florid  arterial,  and  the  carbonized  blood  the  deep 
venous  hue.  The  change  of  colour  therefore  from  venous 
to  arterial  cannot  be  aligned  to  the  action  of  the  salts. 

The  theory  of  respiration  advanced  by  Mitscbcrlich, 
Tiedetnntin,  and  Gmelin,  seems  to  agree  with  Stevens’s 
observations  on  the  colour  of  the  bl'Kxl  just  mentioned. 
They  state  that  acetic  or  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  blood, 
and  most  other  animal  secretions,  free  or  combined  with 
an  alkali,  and  that  it  is  excreted  by  the  urine  and  sweat 
so  largely,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  taken  in  with 
the  food,  and  must  therefore  be  formed  in  the  body. 
They  consider  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
upon  the  hlood  in  the  lungs  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, the  air  permeating  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  part  of 
the  oxygen  uniting  directly  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen to  produce  carbonic  acid  aud  vapour,  whilst  an- 
other part  combines  with  some  of  the  organic  consti- 
tuents of  U»e  blood.  Hence  are  formed  new  products,  of 
which  lactic  or  acetic  acid  is  tin-  principal,  w hich,  decom- 


* Jmmfwrttf  Dusrr'ntum,  1814. 
i Hunter,  Joe.  nt.  p.  51. 

I Dr  ru  fionr  ytur  aJore m tanjuimu  iiUer  el  retpireuiomi  func- 
tumem  i nlervtdit. 


posing  part  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  sets  free  its  car-  ■ . 
home  acid  which  is  expired,  and  the  acetate  of  soda  ^ °*7‘ 
thus  formed  in  the  lungs  being  subsequently  deprived  by 
various  accretions,  especially  the  urine  and  sweat,  of  its 
acetic  acid,  the  remaining  alkali  again  combines  with 
the  carbonic  ackl  produced  by  the  further  decomposition 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  during  its  cir- 
culation, and  again  is  brought  to  the  lungs  as  carbonate 
of  soda.* 

Jl  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe  that,  generally 
speaking,  an  animal  confined  in  a given  quantity  of  air 
docs  not  consume  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  therein  con- 
tained before  it  dies,  and  therefore  that  it  is  destroyed 
not  by  the  want  of  oxygen,  but  by  the  presence  of  the 
deleterious  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  evolved  during 
respiration.  This  circumstance  was  proved  by  1 La- 
voisier, who  foaud  that  by  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid 
as  tost  as  it  was  formed  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  a 
guinea-pig  could  live  in  au  atmosphere  the  oxygen  of 
which  had  been  reduced  to  6‘66  per  cent. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  all  animals  do  not  alike 
deprive  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  in  the  higher  dusses  of 
which  the  cells  of  the  lungs  arc  most  minutely  divided, 
and  consequently  more  oxygen  required  ; this  is  not 
more  completely  extracted  from  the  air  breathed  than  in 
the  lower  classes  which  require  less  oxygen,  but  just  the 
contrary  ; for  birds  in  which  the  hlood  is  most  perfectly 
aerated  abstract  less  than  any  other  animals,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  in  those  in  which  the  aeration  is  compa- 
ratively imperfect,  more  oxygen  is  abstracted,  and  ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin,  the  air  is  completely  deoxydized 
by  some  species  of  Helix  and  Umax  ;f  Spallanzani^ 
has  also  observed  the  same  fact  in  relation  to  several 
kinds  of  worms.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  higher 
animals  do  not  so  completely  droxydize  the  air  as  the 
lower,  although  at  tlie  same  time  their  well-being  re- 
quires more  oxygen,  this  can  only  be  compensated  by 
the  more  frequent  inspiration  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
hence  originates  the  came  of  the  more  frequent  and 
necessary  respiration  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 

Difference  between  artcruil  and  venous  blood.— 

After  what  has  just  been  observed,  it  remains  only  to 
state  that  although  the  blood  has  generally  the  same 
character  and  composition  throughout  the  body,  yet  as 
it  flows  through  the  arteries  ii  possesses  certainly  pecu- 
liarities which  it  loses,  and  acquires  others  as  it  passes 
through  the  veins.  Of  these  the  most  striking  is  colour ; 
fur  whilst  arterial  blood  is  bright  scarlet,  at  least  in 
those  classes  of  animals  in  which  it  is  most  perfectly 
aerated  as  in  those  of  beasts  and  birds,  venous  blood  on 
the  coutrary  is  distinguished  by  its  deep  Modena  red 
colour,  which  it  acquires  in  the  extremely  minute  divi- 
sions or  capillary  branches  of  the  vascular  system, 
where  are  given  off  tlsc  nutritive  and  vital  properties  of 
the  blood ; winch  being  thus  vitiated  and  passing  into 
the  veins  there  also  receives  those  materials  of  the 
body  which,  having  became  useless  or  noxious  to  the 
animal  economy,  require  to  be  curried  away  and  dis- 
charged from  the  body  by  respiration  or  other  excretory 
process.  This  difference  of  colour,  as  already  men- 
tioned, depends  upon  the  greater  quantity  oi  carbon 
present  in  veouus  than  in  arterial  blood ; and  in  the 
larger  quantity  of  oxygen  in  arterial  than  iu  venous 


* Id  Tiedemonn'*  Zrttuhrtf)  far  Ph^ttologte,  rob  V, 
f Annalf  d*  CHtmie,  VO t.  xil-  jx.  238. 
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blood.  The  specific  gravity  of  both  kinds  of  blood  is 
nearly  the  same ; that  of  arterial  being1  1047,  and  of 
venous  1050,  according;  to  Dr.  John  Davy.  Nor  is 
there  much  difference  in  their  temperature ; for  whilst 
Davy  considers  arterial  blood  only  l°to  1&°  Fahrenheit 
higher  than  venous,  other  chemists  have  denied  there  is 
any  difference. 

A very  important  distinction,  however,  between  the 
two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  quantity  of  fibrine  which  they 
contain,  and  consequently  the  relative  quickness  and 
solidity  with  which  they  coagulate.  More  fibrine  is 
contained  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Muller  on  goat’s  blood, 
in  the  proportion  of  29  to  24.*  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  arterial  clot  is  more  firm,  and  that  more  serum 
is  yielded  by  arterial  blood,  the  fibrine  contracting  more 
■trongly  and  squeezing  it  out  more  completely.  The 
different  quantity  of  fibrine  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood 
Muller  accounts  for  by  observing  that  the  lymph  which 
contains  a large  quantity  of  fibrine,  conveys  it  through 
the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  blood  only  just  prior 
to  the  passage  of  that  blood  through  the  lungs  ; whence 
having  been  aerated,  it  pours  forth  again  into  the 
arterial  circulation  reloaded  with  fibrine,  which  in  the 
capillary  vessels  it  discharges  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tissues,  and  as  venous  blood  again  has  less  fibrine 
than  when  arterial.  Hence,  when  coagulation  takes 
place,  the  venous  clot  is  less  firm ; because  it  not  only 
contains  less  fibrine,  but  that  the  fibrine  is  more  sepa- 
rated. The  production  of  the  fibrine  seems  to  be  also 
in  some  way  affected  by  respiration ; for  it  has  been  not 
only  observed  that  little  fibrine,  (indeed  some  physiolo- 
gists say  nunc,)  is  contained  in  fetal  blood,  but  also  in 
persons  the  auricles  of  whose  heart  are  imperfectly  sepa- 
rated. and  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  consequently 
mixed,  that  the  blood  is  indisposed  to  coagulate  per- 
fectly. 

Vitality  of  the  blood. — To  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  merit 
due  of  haviug  first  insisted  upon  this  important  property 
of  the  blood,  all  previous  physiologists  having  re- 
stricted vitality  to  the  solids  alone.  u To  conceive,” 
says  he,  *'  that  blood  is  endowed  with  life,  while  circu- 
lating. is  perhaps  carrying  the  imagination  as  far  as  it 
well  can  go;  but  the  difficulty  arises  merely  from  its 
being  fluid,  the  mind  not  being  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  a living  fluid. "f  But  if,  as  Muller  has  well  observed, 
**  whatever  iu  the  organism  exhibits  actions  of  a differ- 
ent kind  from  those  springing  out  of  inorganic  laws,  has 
an  organic,  or  what  is  the  same,  a vital  property,”  and  as 
“ the  blood  exhibits  organic  peculiarities,  is  affected  by 
living  and  irritable  parts,  and  there  is  a living  mutual 
operation  between  the  blood  and  organized  parts  in 
which  the  blood  p&rtici  pules  os  completely  as  the  organ 
itself  * * *.  The  blood  has  therefore  vital  properties 
which  also  belong  to  all  animal  juices,  excepting  those 
which  carry  off  the  effete  parts,  as  the  urine  and  carbonic 
acid.”*  This  opinion  of  Muller’s  as  to  the  mutual  opera- 
tion between  the  blood  and  organized  parts  bears  a close 
resemblance  to,  if  it  have  not  originated  in,  Mr.  Hunter’s 
subsequent  observation,  that “ the  blood  has  as  much 
materia  i'it<e  as  the  solids,  which  keep  up  that  harmony 
between  them  ; and  os  every  part  endued  with  this  prin- 
ciple has  a sympathetic  affection  upon  simple  contact,  so 
as  to  affect  each  other,  (which  I have  called  contiguous 


* Mulkr,  toe.  o'/,  p.  30".  f Hunter,  he.  tit.  p.  77, 
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sympathy,)  so  the  blood  and  the  body  are  capable  of  af-  Zoology, 
feeling,  and  being  affected,  by  each  other,  which  accounts  1 V-"*- 

for  that  reciprocal  influence  which  each  has  on  the 
other.”* 

The  vitality  of  the  blood,  however  though  formerly  dis  • 
puted,  is  now  pretty  generally  held,  for  ,l  when  all  the 
circumstances  attendimr  this  fluid  are  fully  considered, 
the  idea,”  says  Mr.  Hunter,  “ that  it  1ms  life  within 
itself  may  not  appear  so  difficult  to  comprehend ; and 
indeed  when  once  conceived,  1 do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible we  should  think  it  to  be  otherwise ; when  we  con- 
sider, that  every  part  is  formed  from  the  blood,  that  we 
grow  out  of  it,  and  if  it  has  not  life  previous  to  this 
operation,  it  must  then  acquire  it  in  the  act  of  forming. ”t 
But  he  subsequently  observes,  **  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  say  where  the  living  principle  first  begins  in  the 
blood ; whether  in  the  chyle  itself  or  not  till  that  fluid 
mixes  with  the  other  blood  and  receives  its  influence 
from  the  lungs.  1 am  however  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  chyle  is  itself  alive.” f 

Admitting  then  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  either  or  which  of  its  component  parts 
is  more  especially  concerned  in  the  support  of  animal 
life  ? Upon  this  point  physiologists  have  held  different 
opinions. 

It  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  “ the  coagu- 
lating lymph  (fibrine)  being  common  probably  to  all  ani- 
mals, while  the  red  particles  are  not,  we  must  suppose  it, 
from  this  alone,  to  be  the  most  essential  part ; and  as  we 
find  it  capable  of  undergoing,  in  certain  circumstances, 
spontaneous  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth, 
continuance,  and  preservation  of  the  animal ; while  to  the 
other  parts  wc  cannot  assign  any  such  uses,  we  have 
still  more  reason  to  suppose  it  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  blood  in  every  animaL”§  And  he  subsequently 
further  remarks  of  the  globules,  that  u they  certainly  aro 
not  of  such  universal  use  as  the  coagulating  lymph, 
since  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  animals,  nor  so  early 
in  those  that  have  them,  nor  arc  they  pushed  into  the 
extreme  arteries,  where  wc  must  suppose  the  coagulating 
lymph  reaches ; neither  do  they  appear  to  be  so  readily 
formed.  This  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude  them 
not  to  be  the  important  part  of  the  blood  in  contribut- 
ing to  growth,  repair,  &c.  Their  use  would  seem  to  be 
connected  with  strength;  for  the  stronger  the  animal, 
the  more  it  has  of  the  red  globules,  and  the  strength 
acquired  by  exercise  increases  their  proportion.'  ^ 

If  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter  be  examined  care- 
fully, it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  less  correct  and  com- 
prehensive than  is  usual  with  him ; for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  albumen  is  equally  important  with  the 
fibrioe,  the  former  being  required  for  the  building  up 
of  the  bony  and  membranous  parts,  as  well  as  other 
organs  which  might  be  mentioned,  as  the  latter  is  in  the 
formation  of  muscles ; and  therefore  of  these  two  com- 
ponents, one  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  more  important 
than  the  other  in  the  animal  economy.  But  neither  are 
these  to  be  considered  more  essential  than  the  globules : 

Mr.  Hunter’s  assertion  that  they  are  uot  “ pushed  into 
the  extreme  arteries”  is  incorrect,  for  according  to  the 
observations  of  MffUer  they  ore  found  “ in  the  most  de- 
licate capillary  vessels  which  are  not  red,  nor  even 
yellow,  but  completely  transparent,"*!  although  instead 


* Hunter,  toe.  cit.  p.  89.  f Hid.  p.  78. 
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Zoology.  0j-  bpjng  numerous  they  follow  each  other  in  a single  row 
and  at  unequal  distances;  the  same  occurs  also  even  in 
the  so  called  serous  vessels,  and  is  admitted  by  Wedc- 
meycr.  That  one  of  their  uses  (the  only  one  however 
allowed  by  Mr.  Hunter)  is  connected  with  strength  is 
certainly  true,  as  it  is  well  known  that  animals  which 
have  been  purposely  bled  for  whitening  their  flesh,  as 
calves  for  instance,  and  persons  who  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  bleeding,  have  the  number  of  their  red  globules 
considerably  diminished,  and  have  proportionate  loss  of 
muscular  power,  which  is  only  slowly  recovered  as  the 
red  globules  arc  very  gradually  produced.  Hut  it  cannot 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  the  support  of  muscular 
strength  is  the  only  or  principal  use  of  the  globules, 
neither  can  it  be  imagined  that  such  could  really  have 
been  Mr.  Hunter’s  meaning,  although  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  recent  discoveries  which  seem  reason- 
ably to  assign  a very  important  office  to  the  globule*,  viz. 
that  of  supporting  the  vital  energy  by  transmitting  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  the  vital  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  importance  of  the  globules,  at  least  in 
those  animals  in  which  they  are  red,  might  naturally  be 
assumed  from  the  fact,  that  whatever  changes  the  blood 
may  undergo  during  respirution,  the  globules  ore  the 
only  oue  of  its  parts  which  exhibit  any  alteration  in 
character  ; they  come  to  the  respiratory  organ  of  a dark 
red  colour,  and  they  leave  it  of  a bright  scarlet ; they 
pass  through  the  arteries  of  a bright  scarlet,  but  when 
first  found  in  the  most  minute  veins  arc  deep  red ; 
and  these  two  changes  arc  effected  in  the  short  space  of 
three  minutes,  the  time  occupied  in  each  circuit  of  the 
blood,  f.  e.  the  double  change  of  colour,  being  effected 
4S0  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours.*  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  that  agents  thus  remarkably 
affected  can  perform  a minor  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  blood. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  of  late  years  made 
ill  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  Transfusion 
have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  several  parts  ot  the  blood  in  supporting 
life.  Prevost  and  Dumas  found  that  neither  pure  serum 
nor  warm  water  ul  a temperature  of  6S°  of  Fahrenheit, 
injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  which  had  been 
bled  to  fuinting,  was  capable  of  restoring  life;  and 
Dicffenbach  proved  that  an  injection  of  fibrine  most 
minutely  divided  and  in  water  was  not  more  efficient, 
Ilut  the  former  e*]>cri mentors  observed  that  fluid  blood 
if  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  of  the  same  species 
restored  life ; and  even,  us  appeared  by  other  experi- 
ments of  lheffenhach,  although  such  blood  hud  been 
deprived  of  its  fibrine  by  beating  it  with  a stick  during 
coagulation,  leaving  the  red  globules  floating  in  the 
serum.  If  then,  as  it  would  seem  from  these  observa- 
tions, revivification  is  noi  effected  by  the  injection  of 
pure  serum,  or  of  fibrine  dissolved  in  water,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  the  animal  is  restored  when  either  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  in  which  of  course  are  contained  the 
globules,  or  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine  only  is  injected, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  to  the  globules  belongs  this 
important  property.  This  restorative  power  of  the 
globules  seems,  however,  to  belong  to  them  only  in 
relation  to  animals  of  their  own  class,  and  perhaps  even 
to  a still  more  restricted  group  of  animals.  The  blood 
of  beasts  deprived  of  its  fibrine  and  injected  into  the 
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veins  of  birds  causes  death  in  a few  seconds,  with  Zaot.'gy. 
strong  convulsive  symptoms  similar  to  those  excited  by 
poison.  And  this  cannot  result  from  any  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bloud  through  the  small 
vessels,  because  the  globules  of  the  blood  of  beasts  are 
smuller  than  those  of  birds ; the  dangerous  consequences 
therefore  which  ensue  on  their  injection  must  depend 
upon  some  other  cause. 

Upon  this  subject  Bischoff  gave  a very  interesting 
(Mi per.*  entitled Bcitrtige xur  Lehr? von  item  Mute und  iter 
Transfusion  <le**eiben;  and  repeating  for  his  own  satis- 
faction the  experiments  of  Prevost  and  Duinas,  and  those 
of  Dicffenbach,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  results 
did  nut  correspond  with  theirs  ; for  in  his  first  three  ex- 
perimeiits,t  having  injected  the  blood  ot  a calf  deprived 
of  its  fibrine  into  the  veins  of  fowls,  the  animals  were  not 
inconvenienced  by  it,  as  would  seem,  beyond  the  fright 
of  the  operation  : in  ail  these  cases  but  little  blood  had 
been  taken  from  the  fowls  before  the  operation.  In  the 
two  following  experiments,;  which  were  made  with 
dog's  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine,  neither  bird  was 
damaged,  although  in  the  one  the  fowl  lost  much  blond, 
though  less  than  injected ; aud  in  the  other  the  duck 
had  considerably  more  thrown  in  than  she  had  lost. 

In  the  sixth  experiment^  having  opened  the  carotid 
artery  of  a dog  and  taken  away  wine  ounces  of  blood, 
he  injected  into  its  upper  end  towards  the  head  half  an 
ounce  of  fowl’s  blood  from  which  the  fibrine  had  been 
removed  by  beating  with  a stick ; but  as  no  reaction 
ensued,  (he  does  not,  however,  state  that  the  dog  was 
bled  to  fainting  or  not,  but  probably  not,  for  he  mentions 
that  after  the  operation  the  animal  fainted,  as  he  sup- 
poses, from  having  struggled  and  suffered  much,)  he 
threw  an  ounce  of  fowl’s  blood  into  the  jugular  vein ; 
the  dog  then  gradually  recovered,  and  in  a fortnight 
was  perfectly  well.  He  then  repeated  the  experiments 
of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  and  those  of  Dicffenbach,  in- 
jecting fresh  unbeaten  blood  of  a kitten  in  one  instance, 
and  of  a rabbit  in  another,  into  the  veins  of  fowls,  and 
with  the  same  result ; in  both  cases  the  birds  became 
violently  convulsed,  and  died  in  a few  seconds  as  if  they 
had  taken  strong  poison. 

In  neither  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  however, 
had  the  animals  which  were  transfused  been  bled  to 
fainting;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  institute 
further  inquiries  as  to  the  extreme  stale  in  which  blood 
might  be  injected  with  c fleet.  Willi  this  view  BischolT 
bled  a duck  from  the  jugular  vein  till  it  fainted;  then 
having  separated  the  fibrine  from  the  blood  by  beating, 
he  slowly  injected  the  scrum  and  globules,  and  the 
animal  revived  ; he  again  drew  off  the  blood  till  the 
duck  seemed  quite  dead,  and  after  again  abstracting  the 
fibrine,  reinjected  the  serum  and  globules,  and  the  dock 
again  revived,  but  was  very  weak  ; it  fed  in  the  course 
of  two  hours  and  subsequently  recovered,  although  pretty 
nearly  all  the  fibrine  of  its  blood  must  have  been  re- 
moved  ll  This  settled  the* point  as  to  the  capability  of 
beaten  blood  to  restore  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  even 
when  apparently  dead  from  lass  of  blood.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  the  beaten  blood  of  one  class  was  injected 
into  the  vessels  of  an  apparently  dead  niiimat  from  he- 
morrhage belonging  to  another.  A duck  and  a dog 
were  both  bled  till  they  seemed  to  be  dead;  the  beaten 
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Zoology,  blood  of  the  dog  was  injected  Into  the  duck,  and  the 
— v— — ' beaten  blood  of  three  docks  was  injected  into  the  dog, 
but  neither  duck  nor  dog  was  restored.  In  another 
experiment  a goose,  which  had  been  bled  to  seeming 
death,  was  injected  with  the  beaten  blood  of  two  rab- 
bit*, but  neither  in  this  case  was  there  any  revival.* 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments  are,  that  the  blood  of  one  daft*  of  animals 
injected  into  another  class  is  destructive  of  life,  unless 
deprived  of  its  fibrine  ; yet  even  when  so  conditioned,  is 
not  capable  of  revivifying  if  the  animal  has  lost  so  much 
blood  a*  to  render  it  apparently  dead  ; but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine  is  capable  of 
restoring  again  and  again  on  animal  of  its  own  kind 
even  when  in  an  extreme  state  of  fainting.  Hence 
Bischoff  infers  that  “ that  property  of  the  blood  of 
beasts  which  renders  it  deadly  when  injected  into  birds, 
must  depend  upon  some  immaterial  principle  as  no 
mechanical  influence  can  here  operate;  first,  because  tike 
globules  of  beasts  are  smaller  than  those  of  birds; 
secondly,  the  globules  in  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine 
have  no  such  effect.*’  He  therefore  considers  this 
deadly  principle  to  be  **  a specific  property  of  the  blood 
entirely  distinct  from  its  vital  power,  as  the  former  is 
lost  by  beating  the  blood,  whilst  the  latter  is  continued 
for  a long  time  (thirty  hours)  after  ;”t  that  “ it  preserves 
the  fibrine  in  a state  of  solution  in  the  vessels,  upon  the 
abstraction  of  it  depends  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  and 
the  specific  character  of  the  class  of  an  animal,  and  that 
its  operation  upon  animals  of  another  class  is  deadly.”! 
Whether  this  peculiar  principle  is  identical  with  the 
haliius  sanguinis  as  held  by  some  physiologists,  who 
have  shown  that  it  exhibits  specific  differences  in  ani- 
mals of  different  classes,  in  animals  of  the  same  class, 
and  even  in  man,  he  does  not  offer  to  decide ; but  ob- 
serves at  the  same  time,  that  coagulation  proceeds 
equally  well  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed,  and  he  might 
have  added,  even  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  as  observed 
by  Hunter,  in  which  cases  there  could  not  be  any  eva- 
poration of  the  haliius. 

That  the  globules  themselves  are  not  injurious  when 
conveyed  into  the  circulation  of  other  animals  even  of 
different  classes  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Magendie  ;$  for  he  injected  the  blond  of  quadru- 
peds into  birds,  and  of  frogs  into  quadrupeds,  without 
injury,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  oval  globules 
of  the  bird  nr  reptile  disappeared  in  the  blood  of  the 
beast;  a “ decisive  proof  of  the  important  part  of  the 
process  of  assimilation  which  goes  on  within  the  blood- 
vessels,” as  Alison  observes. || 

If  then  it  be  inferred  from  these  observations  and 
experiments  that  the  globules  are  materially  concerned, 
if  not  indeed  the  actual  agents,  in  supporting  the  vital 
energy,  (for  it  may  be  here  added  that  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  and  animal  life  can  alone  be 
supported  by  arterial  blood,  although  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life,  as  the  secretion  of  bile  in  the  ver- 
tebrate classes  generally,  and  of  the  urine  in  reptiles  and 
fishes,  ure  performed  with  venous  blood,)  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  blood  and  of  the  parts  through  which  it 
flows  abstracting  the  vital  principle  from  the  one,  whilst 
the  useless  or  deleterious  materials  are  transferred  from 
the  other,  which  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  alter- 
ation of  the  colour  iu  the  blood,  considered  to  arise 
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from  its  It**  of  oxygen  and  assumption  of  carbon  in  the  Zoology, 
general  circulation,  whibt  in  the  respiratory  organ  the  *v*— ^ 

carbon  is  thrown  otf  and  the  oxygen  replaced,  may  not 
the  globules  serve  as  organs  by  which  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  air  are  transported  through  the  body  and 
distributed  to  the  several  parts,  which  are  too  distant  or 
not  themselves  suited  to  abstract  from  the  air  its  vivify- 
ing principle. 

Kiclmeyer,  Trevirauus,  and  other  German  physiolo- 
gists, consider  that  the  blood  is  endowed  with  a self- 
propelling  power  in  the  capillury  vessels  which  still 
operates  after  the  action  of  the  heart  has  ceased,  and  is 
independent  of  it  during  life.  This  opinion  is,  however, 
denied  by  Wedemeyer  and  by  Mfiller,*  for  two  reasons: 
first,  so  long  as  the  blood  flows  from  the  arteries  of  a 
limb  which  has  been  amputated,  so  long  does  it  flow 
from  the  capillary  vessels  ; and  this  continued  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes  in  an  experiment  in  which  the  leg 
of  a frog  was  amputated ; these  motions,  however,  de- 
pend only  on  the  escape  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  elasticity  diminishes  the  size  of  the  vessels 
which  may  be  observed  under  the  microscope ; but  if 
the  limb  be  raised  upright  the  flow  of  blood  ceases  in  a 
short  time,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes  all 
sign  of  motion  iii  the  capillary  vessels  ceases : secondly, 
if  a moist  amputated  part  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
the  surface  soon  dries  and  shrivels  up,  causing  a speedy 
emptying  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  as  the  sun  shines 
through  it,  the  flickering  appearance  is  produced  which 
lasts  for  many  hours,  but  only  at  those  points  where  the 
light  for  the  moment  penetrates  ; if,  however,  the 
shrivelled  part  be  moistened,  the  flickering  motion  in 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  censes  instantaneously,  but 
recurs  when  the  evaporation  and  drying  of  the  part 
again  begins ; this  phenomenon  was  reproduced  even 
after  thirty-six  hours,  by  exposing  the  part  to  strong 
sunshine.  Upon  these  grounds,  then,  there  seems  suf- 
ficient reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  any  auto- 
matic motion  in  the  blood  itself. 

Use  of  the  Blood. — Whilst  circulating  through  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  say*, 

“ to  support  the  matter  of  the  body,”  the  blood  also 
performs  the  no  less  important  function  of  sustaining 
the  vitality  of  its  several  organs  ; or,  as  the  same  writer 
expresses  it,  “ of  supporting  the  different  actions  of  the 
body.”t  But  in  proportion  as  it  executes  these  offices, 
its  own  vital  powers  are  diminished,  and  it  becomes  in- 
capable of  supporting  those  actions  until  it  has  been 
again  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air  iu  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  by  which  its  carbon  is  thrown  otf,  and  in 
its  place  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  operation  of  the 
blood  upon  the  performance  of  the  animal  and  organic 
functions  is  very  marked.  For  the  sustenance  of  the 
former  it  is  necessary  that  arterial  blood  should  be  sup- 
plied to  the  nervous  system,  the  functions  of  which  are 
interrupted  and  death  caused  by  the  circulation  of 
venous  blood,  with  symptoms  resembling  those  produced 
by  narcotic  poisons.  On  the  contrary,  as  regards  the 
organic  functions,  though  generally  arterial  blood  is 
required,  yet  in  some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bile  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  also 
of  the  urine  in  reptiles,  the  operation  is  performed  with 
venous  blood  ; the  reason  for  which  variation  appears 
to  be,  that  these  fluids  being  the  vehicles  for  discharging 
certain  matters  from  the  body  which  are  injurious  to  it 
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Zoology,  jf  retained,  the  organs  employed  for  their  elimination 
belong  to  the  excretory  system  of  the  body,  and  there- 
fore the  venous  blood  may  as  well  discharge  them  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys  as  it  does  the  carbon  in  the  lungs. 

That  the  more  perfectly  artcrialized,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  more  perfectly  aerated  the  blood  is,  so  are 
the  vital  functions  more  actively  carried  on,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  most  active  classes  of  ani- 
mals, via.  birds  and  insects,  the  air  is  more  freely 
admitted  to  their  interior,  in  the  latter  especially,  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently  brought 
in  contact  with  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels distributed  within  the  body ; hence  in  birds  the 
blood  is  of  a brighter  scarlet  than  in  any  oilier  of  the 
red-blooded  classes.  Whilst  on  the  contrary  in  less 
active  animals,  as  in  reptiles,  the  surface  offered  by 
their  lungs  for  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  action 
' of  (he  air  is  comparatively  small,  the  lungs  being  often 
little  more  than  bags,  whose  interior  surface  is  over- 
spread with  a scanty  network-like  doubling;  conse- 
quently the  blood  is  little  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere, 
its  carbon  but  imperfectly  discharged,  its  colour  very 
dark,  and  the  vital  activity  of  such  animals  of  a very 
low  standard. 

This  difference,  however,  in  the  perfect  aeration  of 
the  blood  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  organic 
functions ; nutrition  aud  growth  are  alike  performed  by 
all  classes  through  the  operation  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  manufacturers  of  the  several 
fabrics  composing  the  animal  body,  by  separating  from 
the  blood  the  common  nutriment  of  the  body,  such 
parts  as  they  require  for  their  several  purposes,  and 
compounding  and  moulding  them  into  bone  or  muscle, 
cellular,  arterial,  or  nervous  tissue,  as  the  wants  of  the 
general  economy,  or  one  or  other  of  its  parts,  may  need. 
Atl  these  processes  are  performed  with  arterial  blood, 
which  brings  to  the  several  parts  the  material  to  be 
used  up.  But  venous  blood  differs  materially,  as  it  is  the 
vehicle  which  receives  the  worn-out  or  hurtful  sub- 
stances either  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food,  or 
separated  during  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  growth,  and  conveys  them  to  those  organs, 
as  for  instance,  the  respiratory,  biliary,  and  urinary 
organs,  by  w hich  they  arc  excreted  or  discharged  from 
the  body. 

In  reference  to  the  nutritive  function  of  the  blood,  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  Schultz*  states  that  one  use 
of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  respiration  is  to  enable 
the  liquor  sanguinis  to  decompose  the  globules  by 
attracting  from  them  their  nuclei,  and  thus  rendering 
itself  fitter  for  the  nourishment  of  the  different  textures ; 
mid  that  the  globules  thus  altered  may  be  observed  in 
the  venous  blood,  specially  in  that  of  the  portal  circu- 
lation in  the  liver,  thereby  rendering  it  more  fitted  to 
throw  off  the  bile.  This  subject  he  bus  pursued  dili- 
gently with  the  microscope,  but  his  opinions  are  as  yet 
unsupported 

0F  GENERATION  OR  REPRODUCTION. 

Living  bodies  are  distinguished  from  inorganic 
matter  not  merely  by  their  power  of  constantly  renew  ing 
the  elementary  particles  which,  in  the  aggregate,  com- 
pose their  organism,  but  of  renewing  the  organism 
itself,  the  new  creature  being  endowed  with  the  tame 
vital  powers  as  the  parent  body  from  which  it  is  the  offset. 
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This  vital  power  of  begetting  life  and  reproducing  Zoology, 
living  beings  is  designated  Generation  or  Reproduction. 

Much  mystery  has  been  attached  to  the  function  of 
generation,  and  it  has  been  held  to  be  more  recondite, 
aud  more  difficult  of  explaualiou  or  analysis,  than  the 
other  operations  of  organic  life.  Such  is  not,  however, 
truly  the  fact,  for  the  generative  function  is  quite  as 
capable  of  being  observed,  and  the  attendant  phenomena 
noted  down,  as  those  of  nutrition ; which  is  all  that  the 
physiologist  can  do  in  either  case. 

The  more  our  observation  is  extended  the  more 
reason  have  we  to  admire  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
wonderful  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature.  We 
do  not  find  one  law  ordained  for  the  generation  of  man, 
another  for  the  worm  or  the  plant,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  action  operating  iu  all  living  beings.  And 
however  much  the  process  may  at  first  sight  and  from 
imperfect  observation  appear  to  vary,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  function  of  generation  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  law — 
u that  living  matter  has  the  power  of  so  organizing 
and  uniting  together  a greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
elements  of  its  own  structure  into  such  form  as  to 
render  them  capable  in  the  aggregate  of  maintaining  an 
independent  existence  when  separated  from  the  parent.** 

The  phenomena  which  attend  the  growth  of  u germ, 
its  separation  from  its  parent,  and  the  means  provided 
for  its  nutrition  and  protection,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  in  the  science  of  Zoology. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  first  germ 
even  of  man  himself,  and  the  most  simple  form  of  vege- 
table life,  is  but  a mere  cell.  This  fact  will  be  best 
understood  by  a reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Schleiden 
regarding  the  devcioperacnt  of  the  tissues  of  plants.* 

The  fundamental  or  original  matter  from  which  the 
various  tissues  of  plants  are  formed  is  guin,  which,  in 
the  state  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of 
organization,  is  a consistent  fluid,  slightly  wanting  in 
transparency.  The  first  step  in  the  organizing  process 
is  the  appearance  of  a number  of  extremely  minute 
granules,  most  of  which  on  account  of  their  minuteucss 
appear  merely  as  black  points;  they  increase  rapidly 
in  number,  aud  thus  the  gum  gradually  becomes  opaque. 

Single,  larger,  more  sharply  defined  granules  are  now 
evident  in  the  mass,  which  soon  afterwards  present  a 
regular  form,  and  increase  considerably  in  size,  appa- 
rently from  the  coagulation  of  the  miuuter  granules 
around  the  larger  ones. 

From  these  larger  granules  the  cells  take  their 
origin  ; they  appear  to  lie  the  Jirti  germs  of  organization, 
and  Schleiden  proposes  for  them  a name  indicating  their 
function,— cyfo-6/a*/,  from  wroc,  ceil,  fiXaoroc,  germ. 

They  are  now  more  usually  entitled  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells,  and.  as  will  be  perceived  from  further  observa- 
tions, they  perform  a very  important  part  not  merely  in 
the  developement  of  the  varied  species  of  animated 
beings,  but  even  in  the  developement  of  each  separate 
system  of  organs  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  the 
being.  **  It  was  Robert  Brown,”  says  Schleiden,  “ who 
with  his  natural  genius  first  conceived  the  importance  of 
a phenomenon  which,  although  observed  previously  by 
others,  yet  had  been  left  totally  unregarded.*’ 

“ As  soon  as  the  cytobltuls* * says  Schleiden,  **  have 


• §«■»  Schleiden.  Hntrtig*  zur  Pkftogennu  in  Mulifi’n  Archie 
fnr  Aunt,  et  Physiol,  thcil  li.  1 1>38 ; also  Taylor*  ScirnltJSe  Memotrt, 
tul.  ii. 
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Zoology,  attaint'd  their  full  size  a delicate  transparent  vesicle  rise* 
•v-"**"''  upon  their  surface ; this  is  the  young  cell,  which  at  first 
represents  a very  fiat  segment  of  a sphere  whose  plain 
side  is  formed  by  the  cytoblast,  and  the  convex  side  by 
the  young  cell,  which  is  situated  on  it  somewhat  like  a 
watch-glass  on  a watch.  In  its  natural  medium  it  is 
distinguished  almost  by  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the 
space  between  its  convexity  and  the  cytoblast  is  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  and  probably  filled  with  an 
aqueous  fluid,  and  is  bounded  by  the  surrounding  mu- 
cous granules  pressed  back  by  its  expansion. 

"The  vesicle  gradually  extends  and  becomes  more 
consistent,  and  the  covering  now  consists,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cytoblast,  which  always  forms  one  portion 
of  the  wall,  of  gelatine.  The  entire  cell  now  gradually 
increases  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cytoblast  and 
quickly  becomes  so  large  thul  at  last  the  latter  merely 
appears  like  a small  body  inclosed  in  one  of  the  side  walls. 
A proof  of  the  close  relation  in  which  the  cytoblast 
stands  to  the  whole  vital  activity  of  the  cell,  that  tike  small 
currents  frequently  covering  the  entire  wall  reticularly 
always  proceed  from  it  and  return  to  it,  and  that  in  sfo/u 
inlegro  it  is  never  situate  without  the  current.”* 

And  although  the  cyto^blasi  or  nucleus  is  usually 
absorbed  in  the  further  dcvclopcment  of  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  and  the  organs  of  the  animal,  still  in  many  it 
remains  during  the  whole  period  of  existence.  Its  pre- 
sence in  the  tissues  of  our  own  frames  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope  in  the  nucleated  settles  of  the 
epithelium,  or  in  the  ultimate  filaments  of  muscular 
fibre,  when  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  the  filament  is 
rendered  transparent,  leaving  the  nucleus  or  cytoblast 
as  an  opaque  spot. 

Reproduction  of  Vegetables. 

In  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  existence 
the  individual  species  never  rises  above  its  simple  em- 
bryonic condition  as  a nucleated  cell.  Some  of  the  alga* 
and  fungi  are  instances  of  this  condition  of  vitality. 
Nevertheless  they  mniutaiu  their  own  existence,  and  are 
capable  of  reproducing  their  species.  Each  crimson 
vesicle  which,  collected  in  thousands,  form  the  red  snow, 
is  itself  an  independent  plant,  Rrotococcus  nivalis,  has 
no  connection  with  its  fellow  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  own  integrity,  and  the  continuance 
of  its  species  is  effected  in  a manner  which,  though 
simplicity  itself,  is  not  more  simple  than  the  first  steps 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  embryo  of  the  mammalia,  us 
will  he  seen  hereafter.  It  is  the  subsequent  and  not 
the  primary  steps  which  make  a distinction  in  the  pro- 
cess as  existing  in  the  two  creatures.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  Physiology, f says,  “ Each 
vesicle  of  the  Pro/ococeu*  contains  a number  of  little 
minute  granules,  which  may  be  observed  to  inerrase 
within  the  parent  cell,  and  at  last  to  rupture  the  enve- 
lope and  escape  from  its  cavity.  If  their  separation 
takes  place  in  water,  they  are  observed  to  have  for  some 
time  a spontaneous  motion  in  the  fluid ; and  in  their 
turn  they  develop*  themselves  into  new  cells,  which  are 
burst  asunder  by  the  embryos  contained  within  them. 

"Tlie  same  process  will  be  found  to  take  place  in  the 
highest  plants,  wiih  this  difference, — that  as  the  whole 
system  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo, 


• See  Taylor,  SrientijSr  Memoirs,  ! <.  tit. 

t Prutcip/et  litnrral  amt  Comparmitrt  Pkvmlwn,  bv  IV.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.  D.  p.  397, 


but  only  a very  small  portion  of  it,  that  porliun  alone  Zo*,0*y- 
ceases  to  exist  as  soon  as  its  function  is  performed,  the 
life  of  the  parent  remaining  uninjured.1’ 

It  is  only  in  the  higher  Cryptogamia  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  organism,  the  reproductive  cells,  are  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  plant.  When  they  are  so,  they  ure 
then  called  spores  ; the  same  parts  in  the  Phanerngamia 
being  designated  pollen.  Though  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible in  the  confined  limits  of  this  Essay  to  trace  the 
gradual  perfection  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  vet  it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  details,  as  illustrative  of  the  generul 
phenomena  which  accompany  the  generative  process  in 
tike  simple  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  mosses. 

“ In  the  higher  alg®,  where  several  cells  unite  toge- 
ther to  form  an  individual,  a certain  separation  of  their 
functions  takes  place,  some  of  the  cells  containing  no 
reproductive  granules  or  germs,  and  others  evolving 
them  abundantly.  This  may  be  noticed  in  the  Con- 
fervoid  tribes,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  spontaneous  motion  is  most  obviously  pre- 
sented. Tike  granules  are  first  seen  on  the  interior  walls 
of  the  fertile  cells  as  unformed  green  dots,  which  gradu- 
ally assume  a more  definite  aspect,  and  at  last  separate 
themselves  from  their  attachment  and  move  freely 
within  the  cell.  After  a period  of  continued  restlessness 
one  part  of  the  containing  cell  is  observed  slightly  to 
protrude,  and  in  a short  period  to  open  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  granules.  These 
move  regularly  for  some  time  in  the  surrounding  fluid, 
but  at  lust  they  utiucli  themselves,  and  commence  their 
developement  into  new  plants.  The  first  change  is  one 
of  form  only,  the  granule  becoming  elongated  into  an 
oval.  After  a little  lime*  the  green  matter  which  it 
contains  is  separated  by  a delicate  partition,  which  sub- 
sequently becomes  more  decided,  and  by  a succession  of 
divisions  and  the  increase  of  each  cell  thus  formed  a 
prolonged  filament  is  produced.  A precisely  similar 
process  takes  place  in  many  of  the  marine  ulgte,  such 
as  the  Ulva  clathrata , which  has  usually  from  three  to 
eix  granules  enclosed  in  each  of  the  cells  forming  its 
frond ; these  escape  by  a pore,  and  exhibit  a certain 
degree  of  spontaneous  motion,  although  not  so  evidently 
as  those  of  the  Conferva*.  Their  early  developement, 
however, follows  exactly  die  same  course;  for  the  first 
change  in  the  granules  is  manifested  by  their  elongation 
into  filaments,  so  that  the  young  plant  resembles  a Con- 
ferva. Subsequently,  however,  these  filaments  present 
n double  row  of  cells,  and  gradually  increase  in  breadth, 
so  as  to  form  the  fohaceous  expansion  peculiar  to  this 
tribe.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  movement  of  these 
reproductive  granules  has  not  been  ascertained.  They 
do  uot  seem  possessed  of  any  thing  resembling  cilia,  but 
Agardh  imagines  that  they  are  propelled  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  a little  beak  or  prolongation,  with  which  they 
appear  to  be  provided.* 

"In  the  more  complex  organisms  of  this  class  we 
find  a considerable  socialization  in  the  reproductive 
system,  since,  instead  of  the  granules  being  liberated 
from  the  cells  of  the  whole  structure,  a particular  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  appropriated  to  their  formation,  or 
even  special  external  organs  arc  evolved  as  receptacles 
for  them.*’t 

Many  and  curious  are  the  steps  by  which  nature  has 
perfected  the  reproductive  cells  of  these  simple  plants, 


• See  Carpenter,  p.  397. 
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Zoology.  jjU»  jn  ihfe  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  physiolo- 
gists  have  not  yet  discovered  a second  set  of  reproductive 
organs,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  higher  organisms,  so 
that  it  would  appear  probable  that  reproduction  can  take 
place  without  the  co-operation  of  two  systems  of  organs, 
or  of  distinct  parts  of  the  same  creature.  In  the  Pha- 
nerogam ia,  the  organ  for  the  production  of  vesicles 
containing  germs”  is,  according  to  Dr.  Caq>entcr,  “ the 
anther/'  From  the  anther  is  discharged  the  germ  or 
pollen  tube,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  pistil  to 
the  ovule  residing  in  the  ovarium  at  its  base.  “The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  pollen-grain  when  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  moist  surface  of  the  stigma, 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  those  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  spore.  The  outer  envelope  sepa- 
rates in  one  or  more  points,  and  the  inner  tunic  is  pro- 
truded in  the  form  of  lubes,  which  contain  some  of  the 
granules  that  might  have  been  previously  seen  freely 
moving  within  their  cell.  Thes?  tubes  insinuate  them- 
selves along  the  lax  tissue  of  the  style,  and  may  be  traced 
to  the  ovarium.  There  they  enter  the  openings  which 
up  to  that  time  have  been  left  in  the  membranes  of  the 
ovules,  in  whose  cavities  nothing  but  a quantity  of 
fccula  and  mucilaginous  fluid  previously  existed ; but 
one  of  the  granules  in  the  pollen  tube  thus  introduced 
into  each  ovule  gradually  increases  at  the  expense  of 
these  materials,  and  finally  either  occupies  the  whole 
ovulum  by  the  absorption  of  the  albumen  into  its  coty- 
ledons, or  shares  it  with  the  separate  albumen.  The 
maturity  of  the  seed  is  a period  of  cessation  in  its  action, 
and  it  then  arrives  at  a state  of  developement,  in  which 
it  may  remain  dormant  fora  considerable  period.”* 

Reproduction  in  Animal*. 

The  same  principle  seems  to  reign  over  the  reproduc- 
tion of  animals  which  has  been  observed  to  exist  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  namely,  that  the  offspring  in  the 
first  instance  is  a growth  from  a portion  of  the  parent. 
In  the  highest  classes  of  animals  it  has  been  long 
known  that  such  growth  was  not  capable  of  maintaining 
an  independent  existence,  unless  it  were  brought  into 
contact  with  a secretion  from  the  organism  of  another 
creature.  The  individual  producing  and  separating 
from  its  own  organism  the  germ  of  the  future  being, 
is  called  the  fcmule,  and  its  product  an  orum,  and  the 
individual  producing  the  vivifying  fluid,  iscalled  the  male, 
and  its  product  the  semen. 

Further  researches  have  shown  that,  even  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  organs  endowed  with  the  power  of  form- 
ing these  two  products,  the  opum  and  the  seminal fluid , 
may  exist  in  the  same  individual.  That  the  two  sexes 
may  be  united  in  one  person,  constituting  creatures 
called  Hermaphrodites.  The  extent  to  which  the  more 
recent  researches  of  Ehrenberg  and  others  have  shown 
that  ihe  two  classes  of  organs  exist  throughout  nature, 
and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  very  simple  forms  of 
animated  existence,  previously  supposed  to  consist  of 
females  alone,  are  in  reality  separable  also  into  the  two 
genders,  make  it  almost  doubtful  whether  the  ova  of 
animals  are  in  auy  case  perfected  for  independent  exist- 
ence by  one  set  of  organs,  and  whether,  in  those  cases 
In  which  we  can  only  observe  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration, the  male  organs  do  not  also  exist,  only  in  a form 
either  too  minute  or  otherwise  obscured  so  as  to  escape 
our  detection. 

• Carpenter,  p.  401. 


The  fact,  that  a true  male  seminal  fluid  is  secreted  in  Zoology, 
many  of  the  Acrila  where  no  especial  organs  have  been  ** 
detected  for  its  production,  has  been  established  by  the 
discovery  of  those  curious,  moving,  animalcule-like 
bodies,  culled  Spermatozoa . If  the  semen  of  the  verte- 
brate division  of  the  animal  kingdom  be  examined  with 
a microscope,  thousands  of  actively  moving  little  bodies, 
varying  slightly  in  their  form  in  different  species,  are 
found  in  it,  and  in  all  more  or  less  resembling  tadpoles 
in  their  general  appearance.  These  bodies  have  been 
regarded  as  parasites,  or  F.ntozoa  dwelling  in  the  semen ; 
hut  the  universality  of  their  presence  forbids  the  idea 
being  entertained,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  thut 
they  perform  a most  important  and  essential  part  in  the 
function  of  generation;  their  office  being,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  assist  in  the  transit  of  the  male  fluid  to  its  con- 
tact with  the  female  ovum.  The  presence  then  of  these 
spermatozoa,  by  which  name  we  shall  continue  to  call 
them,  is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  by  itself 
of  the  existence  of  male  organs  of  generation. 

The  generative  process  has  been  divided  by  some 
authors  into  various  kinds,  uuder  the  titles  of  non- 
scxual  and  sexual ; and  the  former  again  into  fissi- 
parous,  or  generation  by  division;  gemmiparuus,  or 
generation  by  buds;  and  gemmuliparuus, or  generation 
by  separated  buds  or  spurule*.  Such  distinctions  only 
lead  to  confusion,  and  divert  the  mind  frum  that  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  uniformity  of  action  which  exists 
throughout  nature ; for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt- 
ful, as  stated  above,  whether  such  a thing  ns  non-sexual 
reproduction  ever  lakes  place  in  the  animul  kingdom ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  reproduction,  even  of 
the  human  being,  includes  in  its  processes  the  phe- 
nomena of  both  fissiparous,  gemmiparous,  and  gomtnu- 
liparous  generation,  inasmuch  as  the  vesicle  which 
forms  the  human  ovum  is  first  produced  as  a bud  in 
the  interior  of  the  orgau  (otviry)  forming  it,  which, 
splitting  on  its  surface  to  give  it  exit,  simulates  in  every 
respect  that  which,  taking  place  in  the  infusory  animals 
and  polypes,  has  given  rise  to  the  term  gemmiparuus 
and  fissipurous  generation. 

In  tracing  the  various  circumstances  which  attend  the 
reproduction  of  unimuls,  from  some  of  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  forms,  wcarc  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  genera- 
tion of  the  simplest  of  animuls  bears  much  more  ana- 
logy  to  that  of  the  lowest  vegetables  than  to  that  of  the 
highest;  and  even  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  phenome- 
non of  reproduction  is  present  without  the  possibility, 
in  all  cases,  of  delecting  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
effected.  There  is  au  animalcule  called  the  VoUo * glom 
bator,  globular  in  its  form  like  the  Protococcus  nitalitt 
and  which  like  it  may  be  observed  from  the  transparency 
of  its  tissues  to  propagate  its  species  by  the  develop*- 
menl  of  cells  or  vesicles  in  its  interior.  These  vesicles 
soon  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  their  enve- 
loping pareut,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a condition  to 
seek  their  own  livelihood,  their  prison  is  burst  asunder, 
and  the  offspring  gain  their  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  parent.  But  there  are  animalcules  in  whom  the 
process  is  even  more  simple.  The  Paramecium , another 
of  the  polygasirica,  may  be  observed  slowly  to  divide 
itself  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

Reproductive  Organs. 

Where  an  especial  portion  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
is  devoted  to  the  reproductive  function,  such  part  is 
called  an  organ  of  reproduction  or  generation. 
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Zoology.  Organs  of  generation,  in  their  simplest  form,  consist  only 

of  the  glands  which  secrete  from  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the 
creature  those  products  from  which  the  embryo  is  evolved. 
The  generative  gland  in  the  female  is  called  the  ovarium, 
and  its  secretion  ova,  or  eggs ; the  corresponding  gland 
in  the  male  is  called  the  testis,  and  its  secretion  semen 
or  spermatic  fluid.  The  glands  constitute,  then,  the 
essential  organs  of  generation,  and  from  their  usual 
situation  may  be  called  the  interned  ictus,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  median  and  estemal  series,  to  be 
described  hereafter. 

In  a physiological  point  of  view  it  will  be  found  that, 
however  widely  we  may  extend  our  observations  into  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  these  glands  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
variety  of  form  which  they  assume,  they  may  all  be 
considered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
merely  as  various  arrangements  of  a particular  surface, 
the  blood-vessels  of  which  are  endowed  with  a peculiar 
function — the  peculiarities  of  form  having  relation 
rather  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  its  locomotive  powers, 
and  its  position  in  the  scale  of  existence,  than  to  the 
character  of  the  germ  which  it  is  the  office  of  these  glands 
to  produce. 

The  simplest  forms  of  polypes  are  those  without 
ciliated  arms,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Hydra  viridis 
and  Hydra  fusca , specimens  of  which  may  easily  be 
procured  in  our  own  ditches,  and  were  at  one  time  cited 
as  illustrating  gemmipefous  generation,  and  as  exhibiting 
the  phenomenon  of  reproduction  without  any  especiul 
organs  of  generation.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that 
young  poUpes  might  be  observed  shooting  forth  like 
the  buds  and  branches  of  a plant  from  the  surface  of  the 
polype,  giving  it  the  hydra-form  appearance  whence  its 
generic  title  has  been  derived.  But  the  observations 
of  Ehrenberg  have  shown  an  especial  portion  of  the 
body  devoted  to  the  reproductive  function,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  have  organs  of  generation.  These 
consist  of  cells  at  the  root  of  tbeir  arms  and  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk-like  foot;  the  former  performing 
the  office  of  male  organs,  secreting  semen  and  sper- 
matozoa, and  the  latter  female  organs,  secreting  ova.  So 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  appearance  above 
referred  to  is  merely  the  result  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
ova  to  the  body  of  the  parent,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
nutrition  and  protection  after  they  are  excluded  from 
the  ovarium,  corresponding  to  what  is  met  with  in  the 
highest  classes  of  animals. 

In  some  of  the  coral-like  polypes,  which  are  supported 
in  the  oceau  by  horny  or  calcareous  deposits,  we  occa- 
sionally find,  as  in  the  Campanularia  dichotomy,  an 
especial  case  or  womb,  springing  forth  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  joints  for  the  protection  of  the  ova  during 
their  developcment  In  the  Actinia  or  the  fleshy 
polypes,  familiarly  known  as  sea  anenomes,  the  ova  are 
produced  in  a space  which  is  left  between  the  external 
covering  of  the  body  and  stomach,  in  which  situation  a 
set  of  spiral  tubes  containing  spermatozoa  have  also 
been  detected,  affording  a simple  but  unequivocal  in- 
stance of  hermaphroditism,  the  ova  which  escape  into 
the  stomach  receiving  in  their  transit  the  influence  of  the 
fecundating  fluid  of  the  male  organs. 

In  many  animals  there  is  no  difference  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  ovaries  and  testes,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  spermatozoa,  or  the  alteration  in  the 
ovary  during  the  breeding  season  from  the  ova,  that 
the  two  sexes  can  be  distinguished,  as  for  instance  in 


the  acalepha-  or  sea-nettles,  and  among  Ashes,  in  the  Zoology 
lampreys,  eels,  &c. 

Of  the  Internal  Scries  of  Organs. 

In  the  F emale. — With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of 
the  ovary,  which  forms  the  essential  and  internal  portion 
of  the  female  generative  system,  the  following  classifica- 
tion by  Burdach*  is  perhaps  the  most  simple : 

1.  “A  tubular  ovary,”  consisting  of  canals  closed  at 
their  extremities,  either  branched  or  simple,  and  conti- 
nuous, with  an  excretory  tube  called  the  oviduct,  as  met 
with  in  many  insects,  some  of  the  lower  Crustacea, 
worms,  and  certain  mollusca. 

2.  '‘A  cellular  ovary,”  in  which  the  portion  secreting 
the  ova  is  separated  from  the  excretory  duct ; the  texture 
in  these  glands  is  designated  by  Von  Baer  the  stroma. 

It  consists  of  cells,  or  separate  spaces,  in  which  the 
walls  arc  burst  by  the  ova  when  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

This  order  includes — 

I.  The  interstitial,  hollow  conducting  ovary,  very 
similar  to  the  tubular  ovary,  only  that  the  ova  are  at 
first  separated  from  the  excretory  duct  by  a mucous 
membrane  which  they  rupture  when  mature;  such  exist 
in  the  cephalopoda,  the  scolopendrse,  in  some  crabs,  in 
the  arachnida,  and  in  most  fishes. 

II.  “A  hollow  interstitial  receptacular  organ,”  met 
with  in  all  reptiles  excepting  the  chelonia.  These 
ovaries  are  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ovi- 
duct, and  the  ova  escape  at  first  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum. 

HI.  “A  full  interstitial  ovary,”  the  receptacular 
cavity  and  the  oviduct  having  disappeared.  In  some 
fish,  such  as  the  lamprey,  Pelrotnyzon  fluvial  His,  the 
sturgeon,  Adpemer  sturio , the  eel,  Mur<ena  anguilla, 
the  salmons,  Salmo  solar  el  furio,  and  the  loach,  Cobiiis 
fossil  is.  Each  ovary  is  a simple  lamina,  consisting  of 
an  internal  membrane  smooth  and  serous,  of  a middle 
membrane,  thick,  firm,  and  cellular,  provided  with  lon- 
gitudinal interlaced  or  parallel  fibres. 

3.  “ Vesicular  ovary.”  This  form  is  peculiar  to  some 
cartilaginous  fishes,  to  chelonia,  birds,  and  mammalia. 

It  consists  of  a modified  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma, 
covered  by  peritoneum,  and  containing  several  close 
vesicles,  each  of  which  is  the  laboratory  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ovum.  This  ovary  looks  like  a bunch  of 
grapes  when  the  vesicles  project  from  the  parenchyma, 
as  in  the  cartilaginous  Ashes,  chelonia,  birds,  and  some 
mammalia,  as  in  the  rodentia,  insectivora,  and  some 
marsupiain,  the  Koala  and  Wombat  for  instance,  also  in 
the  Ornithorhynchus. 

In  the  Male . — The  secreting  surface  of  the  testes  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  arranged  in  a tubular 
form,  and  the  following  summary  from  Mflllerf  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their  amazing  variety. 

1.  In  insects  the  testes  consist  of  vessels  and  csecal 
utriculi  in  great  varieties. 

2.  In  the  gasteropoda  it  is  made  up  of  lobules  which 
are  dilated  into  racemose  vesicles, 

3.  In  the  cuttle-Ash  and  frog  the  testis  consists  of 
tube-like  utriculi,  sometimes  ramose  sometimes  bifur- 
cated, which  shootout  from  the  centre  and  become  more 
numerous  as  they  radiate  to  the  surface. 


• Burdach,  Trmtr  -le  /‘kytn  fojtr,  translate*!  into  ll>#  French  by 
Jourdon,  toL  i.  p.  162. 

f glwidu larttm  pmitieri  tlnicltrtt,  translated  by  Solly. 
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Zoology.  4.  In  osseous  fishes  most  of  the  canals  arise  from  a 
^ lateral  excretory  duct;  they  are  divided  into  small 
branches  and  sometimes  are  joined  in  a reticulate  man- 
ner, the  ends  of  the  canals  being  oecal  and  budlike. 

5.  In  the  higher  amphibia,  the  large  seminal  ducts  are 
twisted  into  convolutions  without  any  ramifications. 

t>.  Which  convolutions,  in  birds,  mammalia,  and  man, 
increase  more  and  more  on  account  of  the  great  length 
of  the  canals ; but  the  canals  are  not  ramose,  nor  are 
they  attenuated  as  far  as  their  areal  extremities,  but  of 
an  equal  diameter  throughout. 

Of  the  Median  Series  of  Organs. 

The  principal  office  of  these  organs  is  to  transmit  the 
secretions  of  the  glands  already  noticed  to  the  third 
series,  for  the  purpose  of  their  complete  evolution. 

Female  Organs. — In  many  females  of  the  lower  ani- 
mats and  in  most  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  in  all  above 
them,  are  found  ducts  or  tubes,  which  conveying  otHhe 
ova  as  they  are  formed  are  called  oviducts.  In  the  lowest 
animals  the  oviduct  is  a direct  communication  from  the 
ovary,  similar  to  the  excretory  canal  of  other  glands. 
But  in  the  highest,  the  oviduct  is  quite  detached,  corn- 
mein  ing  a free  trumpet-shaped  opening.  The  rays, 
sharks,  and  chimera  are  the  only  fish  in  which  this  form 
of  oviduct  is  met  with,  but  it  is  constant  in  all  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammalia,  without  exception.  In  the  sim- 
plest oviducts  their  office  is  solely  that  of  conducting 
outwards  the  ova,  hut  very  soon  that  tube  is  found  to 
be  employed  iu  secreting  substances  for  the  protection 
of  the  excluded  ova.  Some  of  the  secretions  of  the 
oviduct  are  merely  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  ova, 
some  to  add  a nutrient  matter  to  be  consumed  by  the 
ovum  during  the  progress  of  developcment,  and  others 
to  protect,  mechanically,  the  ovum  after  it  is  excluded. 
As  famiiiar  instances  id  the  last  operation,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  horny  pouches  which  protect  the  ova  of  the 
skates  and  sharks;  the  gelatinous  matter  by  which  Use 
ova  of  frogs  and  toads  are  cemented  together  and  floated 
on  the  water;  and  lastly,  the  egg-shells  of  birds,  all  of 
which  are  secreted  by  especial  portions  of  the  duct  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose. 

In  the  mammalia,  those  accessory  glands  and  the  ovi- 
ducts, which  are  so  numerous  in  cgg-produciug  animals, 
hate  almost  disappeared.  The  oviducts  are  diminished  in 
size  at  their  ovarian  extremities,  but  two  in  number, 
they  unite  more  or  less  distant  from  their  peripheral  ex- 
tremity; and  dilated,  form  a cavity  variable  in  size, 
called  the  uterus. 

The  uterus  of  mammalia  differs,  however,  from  the 
simple  dilatations  of  the  oviduct  which  are  met  with 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  in  this  important  parti- 
cular, (with  the  exception  afforded  by  the  marsupiatc 
animals,)  namely,  that  it  is  not  a mere  resting-place  for 
the  ovum,  while  the  stall  or  other  protecting  matters 
are  added;  but  that  through  the  medium  of  its  vascular 
walls  the  ovum  is  re-connected  by  means  of  blood-ves- 
sels to  its  mother:  and  iu  this  way  a constant  supply 
of  nutriment  is  afforded  during  the  process  of  develope- 
ment. 

That  portion  of  the  united  oviduct  which  is  between 
the  uterus  and  the  peripheral  extremity  of  that  tube,  or 
its  external  opening,  is  called  the  vagina. 

Male  Organs. — Under  this  head  Burdacli  places 
first  the  organs  by  which  the  semen  is  emitted.  4*  Fishes 
with  vesicular  f slides,”  says  til  is  distinguished  writer, 


w are  the  only  animals  in  whom  organs  for  the  emission  Zoology, 
of  semen  are  wanting.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  lamprey,  in  whom  it  appears  that  the  semen  pene- 
trates the  abdominal  cavity  across  the  envelope  of  the 
testis  and  passes  from  thence  into  the  cloaca  by  a conical 
vesicle.” 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  testis,  which  are  called 
the  vasa  deferentia , present  in  different  animals  various 
dilatations;  these  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  accessory  organs.  The  vesicular  dilatation  which  is 
met  with  in  the  frog  just  before  the  termination  of  these 
tubes  in  the  cloaca,  and  a similar  arrangement  in  birds, 
afford  illustrations  of  tilts  arrangement. 

Of  the  External  Series  of  Organs. 

Female  Organs. — In  many  animals,  the  oviducts  open 
externally  with  simple  extremities,  in  others  they  unite 
before  their  termination  with  some  other  organ  as  a 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  respiratory  and 
urinary  organs.  In  many  of  the  polypes  and  echino* 
derm  at  a they  terminate  near  the  oral  extremity  of  that 
canal,  in  some  of  the  gastcrupod  tnollusca  on  the  side 
of  the  neck.  But  more  frequently  the  termi nation  is 
near  the  anal  extremity,  as  in  fishes*  in  which  there  is 
either  a single  opening  placed  on  the  mesial  line  imme- 
diately behind  the  anus  aud  before  the  urethra,  gene- 
rally in  a deft,  but  rarely  on  the  summit  of  a projection, 
or  there  are  two  openings  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
anus.  As  instances  of  the  connection  of  the  oviducts 
with  the  respiratory  organs,  of  which  the  common  whelk 
is  a specimen,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  genus 
Buccitium  and  Murex  the  oviducts  terminate  within 
the  pulmonary  cavity,  and  in  the  family  of  Cuttle-fish  iu 
the  respiratory  sac  which  contains  the  gills. 

Their  connection  with  the  urinary  organs  may  he  seen 
in  the  European  tortoise,  in  which  they  open  into  the 
neck  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  others  they  terminate  in  a cavity,  common  to  the 
urinary  and  digestive  organs,  called  the  cloaca.  This 
is  the  case  iu  most  insects,  for  example  in  all  the  coteo- 
ptera  or  beetles,  iu  cartilaginous  fishes,  iu  amphibia,  in 
birds,  and  monotrematous  mammal*,  as  the  Oniitho- 
rhynchut . &c. 

In  those  animals  in  which  there  is  a true  uterus  and 
vagina,  as  referred  to  above,  the  seminal  fluid  of  the 
male  being  injected  into  the  body  of  the  female  by 
means  of  an  erectile  appendix  to  ducts  of  the  testis 
called  the  penis,  which  is  inserted  during  copulation  into 
the  vagina  of  the  fi  male,  there  is  always  a corresponding  , 
organ  appended  to  the  termination  of  the  oviducts  culled 
the  clitoris.  The  clitoris  is  in  structure  a miniature 
penis,  but  instead  of  bring  an  organ  of  intromission,  it 
is  an  organ  for  excitement  of  the  venereal  passion. 

Male  Organs. — These t may  consist  of  either  merely 
a simple  opening  of  the  different  canals  which  during 
fecundation  is  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  oviduct  of 
the  female,  or  a cylindrical  organ  of  intromission,  as 
stated  above.  In  those  aquatic  animals  in  which  there 
is  no  real  connection  for  the  purposes  of  fecundation, 
but  the  sperm  of  the  male  is  merely  sprinkled  upon  the 
ova  of  the  female  while  floating  in  the  water,  as  in  most 
fish  and  many  amphibia,  there  is  nothing  approaching 
to  an  organ  of  intromission.  In  many  other  animal*,  as 
in  most  birds,  the  membrane  of  the  cloaca,  upon  which 


* Burdaeh,  toe.  cU.  p.  217.  f IbuL  vvL  i.  p.  22X 
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Zoology,  the  vasa  drferentia  terminate,  is  capable  of  such  eversion 
v— ' that  the  orifice  of  the  seminal  tubes  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  female  oviduct, 
but  without  an  especial  organ  of  intromission.  The 
exceptions  to  this  mode  of  connection  among  birds  are 
observed  in  the  ostrich,  which  in  many  points  of  its 
organization  approaches  the  mammalia,  and  in  the 
lamellirostrous  birds,  as  ducks,  Ac.  which  perform  this 
function  in  the  water.  In  these  birds  there  is  a very 
perfect  intromissive  organ,  but  distinguished  from  a 
true  penis  in  having  a mere  groove  instead  of  an  ure- 
thral canal  receiving  the  vasa  deferentia. 

Tlie  penis  of  the  inale  is  not  alike  in  all  animals:  in 
some  it  is  only  an  imperforate  organ  for  exciting  the 
female  previous  to  connection.  Occasionally,  however, 
other  additional  excitements  are  furnished,  as,  for 
instance,  the  love-darts  which  the  snail  throws  at  its 
mate  before  a closer  approach. 

An  imperforate  penis  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in 
many  hermaphrodites,*  as  in  the  earthworm  among  the 
annelida,  in  the  Dorulum  coriaccum  among  the  gu&tc- 
ropoda,  in  the  Hyalaa  among  the  pteropoda. 

Jn  the  earthworm  there  are  two  solid  conical  bodies, 
one  situated  on  the  twenty-fourth  segment  of  the  body, 
according  to  Lco.f  or  at  the  clitellum,  according  to 
Moreau,  J whilst  the  orifice  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
oviducts  is  found  at  the  sixteenth  ring. 

The  dragon-flies,  according  to  Rathke,§  have  a penis 
at  the  second  ring,  and  the  opening  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
at  the  ninth;  and  in  the  crabs  the  vasa  deferentia  open 
at  the  base  of  the  last  pair  of  claws,  while  at  the  inferior 
face  of  the  first  caudal  ring  there  are  two  small  horny 
and  movable  rods  very  like  a true  penis. 

A single  grooved  penis  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
vertebrala  below  the  mammalia.  In  serpents  it  is 
double,  but  it  does  not  appear  externally  when  in  a state 
of  repose,  nor  indeed  in  any  animal  in  whom  iL  would 
have  interfered  by  its  projection  with  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  creature;  but  in  a state  of  erection  it 
is  protruded  from  the  cloaca. 

In  crocodiles  and  the  turtles  the  penis  is  single,  short, 
and  groov'd  along  its  under  surface. 

A true  penis,  with  a tubular  canal  called  the  urethra 
running  down  its  centre,  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
mammal  is,  and  in  the  higher  classes  its  canal  com- 
mences in  the  urinary  bladder,  the  vasa  deferentia  com- 
municating with  it  nearer  the  external  orifice.  In  the 
iinplacrntal  mammalia,  as  the  monotremata  and  mur- 
sypiata,  there  is  no  appearance  of  penis  externally,  for 
in  a state  of  rest  it  is  folded  bock  und  concealed  in  the 
cloaca,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  monotremutou9% 
or  with  a single  outlet,  av  applied  by  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire.  The  penis  in  this  class  is  also  independent  of 
the  ducts  of  the  urinary  glands,  which  terminate,  us  in 
the  turtle,  lower  down  in  the  cloaca,  and  transmits  only 
the  semen. 

The  structure  by  meaus  of  which  the  penis  is  erected 
and  fifed  to  become  an  efficient  intromittenl  organ, 
is  the  same  in  all  animals,  though  its  extent  is  vari- 
ous. It  consists  of  a plexus  of  blood-vessels  capable 
of  distension  aud  contained  in  a fibrous  sheath,  so  that 


* Set*  BurtUch,  p.  231. 

+ Dtss.  tit  Slrttctirra  Ijumbrici  Terrains,  lb '20,  quoted  by 
Bunlach. 

J Dr  Lumhr.  7Vr.  Wit/.  AW.  p.  77, 

$ MisctUon  Amtf.  Pbynotoyuu,  Ktxtiub.  1832  ; in  4to. 


when  these  vessels  are  full  the  sheath  becomes  distended  Zoology, 
and  rigid. 

In  nil  animals  in  which  the  semen  has  to  be  carried 
some  distance  from  the  organ  which  secretes  it  to  the 
ova  of  the  female,  accessory  glands  to  the  testes  are 
found : these  in  man  are  known  under  the  title  of  the 
vesicultr  seminales , the  prostate  gland,  and  Carper's 
gland ; their  office  is  to  secrete  a fluid  to  be  mixed  with 
the  semen  and  carry  it  onwards. 

The  prostatic  glands  in  mammalia  almost  always 
consist  of  intestinules,  or  large  ramose  follicles.  The 
number  of  glands  occupying  the  place  of  a prostate 
gland  varies  very  much : sometimes  there  is  but  one, 
with  dirtVrences  in  its  conformation;  sometimes  it  is 
joined  with  vesicula:  seminales,  and  sometimes  without 
them.  The  prostate  glands  are  of  great  size  in  most  of 
the  rodenlia  and  iusectivora,  as  in  the  rat,  hedgehog, 
aud  mole. 

“Cowper’s  glands,*  though  so  small  in  man,  are 
very  remarkable  in  many  mammalia,  and  offer  in  differ- 
ent species  a different  conformation. 

**  1.  The  most  simple  is  the  compound  follicle,  such  as 
frequent  observation  has  shown  to  exist  in  man. 

*’  2.  In  some  other  of  the  mammalia,  as  in  the  squirrel, 
conical  sacs  occupy  the  same  situation,  the  fundus  of 
which  presents  twisted  cellules  with  prominent  lamina, 
similar  to  the  preputial  glands  of  mice,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Cuvier,  iu  the  common  marmot,  the  bobui,  and 
wiltl  hog. 

“ 3.  In  the  beaver,  Cowper’s  glands  exhibit  a compact 
spongy  texture ; and  the  same  structure  is  met  with 
in  these  glands  in  the  European  mole. 

“4.  In  the  zibet,  in  the  cal  and  hyena,  they  are  very 
large  and  lobulated. 

“5.  In  the  ichneumon,  as  Cuvier  has  shown,  the 
glands  are  formed  by  vesicles  joined  together  aud  ter- 
minating iu  a single  duct. 

**  6.  These  glands,  in  the  European  hedgehog,  are  situ- 
ated partly  in  the  pelvis  under  the  pubic  bones  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  aud  partly  out  of  the 
pelvis  towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  femur,  and  are 
joined  at  some  distance  to  the  other  glandulte  succentu- 
rials,  and  further  on  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
urethra.  They  consist  of  a large  number  of  pyramidal 
lobules  of  a while  colour,  which  are  collected  in  fasciculi 
by  the  apices  or  trunks  of  the  canals.  The  common  ex- 
cretory duct  receives  many  fusciculi.  Each  lobule  con- 
sists of  smaller  lobules,  both  flat  and  pyramidal,  almost 
of  equal  leuglh,  on  which,  however,  the  tubuliform 
secreting  canals  ramify,  scarcely  discernible,  in  a fasci- 
culated manner,  and  are  distributed,  increased  in  size,  us 
far  as  the  blind  extremities.  All  the  lobules  are  formed  of 
single  tubes  united  by  cellular  tissue.and  air  being  blown 
through  the  tube  into  the  canals,  they  offer  a beautiful 
appearance.  According  to  micrometrical  calculations, 
the  extremities  of  the  canals  are  0*01022  of  a Paris  inch 
in  diameter. 

*’  Cowper’s  glands  are  similarly  formed,  from  what 
we  can  collect  by  the  brief  observations  of  Cuvier,  iu  the 
Diddphis  cayopollin , Phalangisia,  P/uucolomys , Jlalma- 
turus  giganteus,  or  large  kangaroo,  and  ilyptiprymnu* 
or  kangaroo  rat.  Cuvier  states  that  this  gland  is 
formed  in  all  these  animals  by  plexuses  of  vessels. 

“ From  these  minute  details  we  learn  then  that  ana- 

* Muller,  l>e  Gtamdutanm  Sirwcmr*,  Sfc.,  traa*)*t«t  by  Solly, 
p.  54. 
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Zoology,  logues  of  the  vesiculae  seminntes  and  prostate  gland  are 
almost  universal  among  the  mammalia,  though  their 
form  and  arrangement  are  greatly  diversified,  ami  that 
Cowper's  glands,  which  are  so  small  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, are  complicated  in  structure  and  of  large  size  in 
many  other  of  the  mammalia,  for  instauce,  in  the 
common  mole,  the  cut,  the  ichneumon,  and  hedgehog” 

On  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Ovum. 

We  are  indebted  to  De  Graaf  for  having  first  clearly 
established  the  true  function  of  the  ovarium  as  the 
secreting  gland  of  the  ova,  by  sound  and  carefully  con- 
ducted observations.  It  is  true  that  the  vesicles  which 
now  bear  his  name  hurl  been  previously  observed  by 
Vesaliua,  Fallopius,  and  Bartholin,  and  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Van  Home  and  Steuo,  by  the  last  of  whom 
they  had  been  described  as  ova,  hut  they  had  not  proved 
it  satisfactorily.  These  observations  of  De  Graaf  were 
strongly  opposed  at  the  time;  and  the  notion  of  Haller, 
that  the  ova  were  formed  in  the  Fallopian  tube  out  of  a 
substance  discharged  from  the  ovary,  was  more  gene- 
rally admitted.  Nearly  a hundred  years  after  this  dis- 
covery of  Dc  Graaf,  Cruikshunk  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  without  succeeding  in  discovering  the  ovum 
in  the  ovarium.  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1824,  describe 
the  ditTercnce  in  size  between  the  ova  which  they  found 
in  the  cornua  of  the  uterus  and  the  " vesicles  or  ova 
of  the  ovary,”  which  difference  they  considered  to  de- 
pend on  the  presence  of  a fluid  intended  to  facilitate 
their  descent  to  the  uterus.  Von  Baer's  observations 
in  1827*  were  more  minute,  and  they  form  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  dcvclopemeutal 
anatomy.  He  observed  certain  white  spots  on  the 
vesicles  of  De  Graaf  in  the  dog  without  any  assistance 
from  the  microscope,  the  position  of  which  could  be 
altered.  And  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument  he  disco- 
vered true  ova,  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  Fallopian 
tube.  These  ova  varied  in  size  from  the  V*d,  ^-st,  and 
T,d  of  an  English  line.  They  appeared  surrounded  by 
a ring  of  granules,  to  which  he  applied  the  term  discus 
protigeruty  and  to  the  projection  which  these  granules 
formed,  the  title  of  cumului. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  ova  of  mammalia, 
which  for  a long  lime  were  supposed,  from  their  minute- 
ness and  opacity,  the  most  difficult  for  investigation, 
should,  in  the  hands  of  our  intelligent  countryman  Dr. 
Barry.t  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  more  light  on 
this  interesting  subject  than  those  of  any  oilier  class  of 
animals.  It  has  been  stated  that  when  an  especial  por- 
tion of  an  organism  is  appropriated  to  the  production  of 
or«,  such  portion  is  called  an  ovary  or  ovarium.  The 
products  of  all  ovaries  are  simple  vesicles,  first  disco- 
vered in  the  ovarian  ovum  of  the  bird,  by  Purkinje,* 
nnd  called  the  germinal  or  Purkinjian  reticle. 

They  were  afterwards  discovered,  in  1627,  by  Von 
Baer,  in  molluscs,  annelids,  Crustacea,  and  insects,  as  also 
in  some  oviparous  vertebrate.  In  1634  by  CoBte,  in  the 
mammalia,  (rabbit.)  By  Purkinje,  Bernhardt,  Valen- 
tin, and  Wagner,  in  the  same  year,  in  mammalia  gene- 
rally ; and  in  this  country  by  T.  Wharton  Jones,  in 


* De  Or*  Mnmmatitim  et  Hommit  Ometi,  Lips.  1627. 
t Sw  hi*  papers  In  fhtlotopkical  Tmntactic.ni  fur  1636, 1839. 
and  1610. 

1 See  hi*  Symbo/r  ai  Ovi  Avium  Hitt  nr*  am  ante  JncuLationem, 

1825. 


1S35,  in  the  rabbit*  Since,  (hey  have  been  observed  Zoology, 
by  most  physiologists.  *— ■ v— 

These  vesicles  arc  secreted  in  great  numbers  even  in 
the  mammalia,  in  whom  the  number  of  offspring  are 
comparatively  very  limited.  Dr.  Barry  has  reckoned 
about  fifteen  hundred  millions  to  be  included  in  a single 
cubic  inch. 

The  same  organ  which  forms  these  ovisacs  also  par- 
tially provides  for  their  future  protection  and  support, 
investing  them  with  oil- like  globules,  which  in  the 
aggregate  constitute  the  yolk  or  vitellarium  of  Owen, 
and  a firm  protecting  membrane,  :otui  pcllueida  of 
Barry — the  entire  structure  constituting  an  ovisac  or 
ovarian  ovum  as  distinguished  from  the  ovum  which 
has  quitted  the  ovarium. 

Previous  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Martin  Barry, 
it  wus  supposed  that  the  germinal  vesicle  burst  at  the 
time  of  impregnation,  and,  scattering  its  contents,  gave 
rise  to  the  germinal  membrane  from  which  the  organs 
of  the  embryo  were  evolved.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
the  germiual  vesicle  only  ceases  to  be  pellucid  in  conse- 
quence of  its  becoming  filled  with  cells,  which  also  be- 
come filled  with  the  foundation  of  other  cells. 

The  germinal  spot,  says  Dr.  Barry.t  is  known  to  pre- 
sent in  some  instances  a dark  central  point,  which  makes 
its  appearance  at  a certain  period,  and,  enlarging,  re- 
sembles a dark  globule  or  ring,  which  contains  a cavity 
filled  with  fluid,  which  is  exceeding  pellucid.  The  ger- 
minal spot  itself  assumes  the  appearance  of  incipient  cel  hi. 

The  cells  enlarge  so  as  gradually  to  occupy  the  wliole 
of  the  interior  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  except  the  part 
from  which  they  arose.  The  germinal  vesicle  passes 
from  a globular  into  a flattened  form,  anil  also  becomes 
enlarged.  The  position  does  not  change,  but  it  becomes 
more  determinate^  applied  to  the  investing  membrane 
than  in  live  immature  ovum.  Tiie  pellucid  part  of  the 
altered  germinal  vesicle  at  which  the  foundations  of  new 
cells  arise  is  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
so  as  to  face  an  attenuated  spot  or  orifice  in  the  thick 
transparent  zona  pcllueida  which  invests  it.  By  this 
spot  or  orifice  it  is  supposed  that  the  seminal  fluid  comes 
into  contact  and  actually  penetrates  into  the  germinai 
vesicle,  inasmuch  os  spermatozoa  have  been  found  in 
actual  contact  with  the  ovisac,  both  by  Professor  Bischoff 
of  Heidetburg  and  Dr.  Barry. 

After  impregnation  has  taken  place  the  germinal 
vesicle  returns  from  the  circumference  of  the  ovum  to  its 
centre,  and  regains  its  globular  form,  the  vesicle  itself 
becoming  closely  surrounded  by  a layer  of  oells ; each  of 
which  presents  a remarkably  opaque  nucleus : subse- 
quently this  nucleus  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  oells, 
and  layer  after  layer  of  cells  make  their  appearance  in 
the  interior,  while  cells  occupying  a more  external  situa- 
tion undergo  liquefaction.  The  central  point  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  lying 
immediately  under  the  transparent  membrane  to  receive 
the  influeuce  of  the  fecundating  fluid,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a minute  cavity  with  dark  walls,  and  con- 
taining a pellucid  fluid,  passes  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre,  at  which  spot  two  cells  come  into  view.  These 
two  cells  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  new  being,  that 
is,  the  germ. 

The  nucleus  in  each  of  the  twin  cells,  which  together 


* 8c«  an  eacsIWal  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Bntith  and 
Foretan  Medteat  Review,  vol.  i*. 

f Martin  bam,  Wit  Tan*,  p.  531* 
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Zoology  with  the  germ  undergoes  essentially  the  same  changes  as 
those  presented  by  the  germinal  spot,  seems  to  pass 
sooner  than  the  centre  of  the  altered  spot  to  the  interior 
of  its  cell.  Ttie  nucleus  having  increased  in  size,  dark 
objects,  the  foundations  of  new  cells,  come  into  view  in 
its  interior,  and  these  enlarging  present  a set  having 
a still  more  central  situation.  The  pellucid  centre 
of  the  nucleus  eventually  increases  considerably  in 
size.  The  two  cells  which  constitute  the  germ  distend 
until  they  nearly  fill  the  germinal  vesicle;  this  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  cells  with 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  germinal  vesicle  had 
filled. 

These  surrounding  cells  having  successively  enlarged 
disappear  by  liquefaction,  the  outer  layer  of  them  being 
apparently  the  first  to  undergo  this  change.  The  inner 
layers  are  at  first  pushed  forth  by  the  two  distending 
cel's,  but  eventually  liquefy,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  again  reduced  to  fluid,  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  two  central  cells,  these  being  destined 
to  succeed  it.  The  membrane  of  the  germinal  vesicle, 
distended  to  a large  size  and  still  present  in  the  ovum, 
disappears  by  liquefaction.  This  vesicle  is  therefore  not 
a “ cytobbst,”  as  supposed  by  Schwann,  but  a parent 
cell ; and  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  cells  which  arise 
within  it,  only  two  remain  as  its  successors. 

While  the  changes  just  described  are  in  progress 
within  the  germinal  vesicle,  membranes  continue  to 
form,  and  disappear  successively  around  the  layers  of 
discs  or  cells  by  which  this  vesicle  is  surrounded. 

The  germinal  vesicle  itself,  or  the  original  parent  cell, 
next  disappears,  leaving  in  its  place  the  twin  cells  above 
referred  to.  Each  of  these  twin  cells  gives  origin  to 
others,  making  four.  Each  of  these,  in  its  turn  a parent 
cell,  gives  origin  to  two,  by  which  the  number  is  increased 
to  eight ; this  mode  of  augmentation  continuing  until  the 
germ  consists  of  a mulbcrry-like  object,  the  cells  of 
which  are  so  numerous  as  not  to  admit  of  being  counted. 
Together  with  this  doubling  of  the  number  of  cells  there 
occurs  a diminution  in  their  size. 

The  above  observations  were  made  on  the  rabbit,  and 
whether  such  changes  as  those  just  described  take  place 
in  other  animals  or  not  has  not  yet  heen  decided,  but 
reasoning  from  analogy  it  may  be  considered  most 
probable  that  they  do. 

In  the  very  lowest  animals,  in  almost  all  oi  which 
the  germinal  vesicle  has  been  detected,  it  has  been  found 
obscured  by  the  acts  of  fecundation.  For  instance,  in 
the  Acalepha,  if  the  ova  of  the  ovarium  are  examined, 
the  vesicle  is  found  distinct,  but  in  those  which  are 
contained  in  little  marsupia  or  pouches  attached  to  their 
fringed  teutaculn,  to  which  parts  they  are  removed 
during  their  gradual  dcvclopemcnt,  the  germinal  vesicle 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  And  as  the  sexes  are  distinct, 
some  of  them  containing  spermatozoa  in  their  generative 
sacs  instead  of  ova,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
impregnation  takes  place  in  their  passage  from  the 
ovary  10  the  marsupia. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  parts  composing 
the  ovum  of  a mammal,  the  order  in  which  they  are 
formed  has  been  followed ; it  being  most  probable  that 
the  same  arrangement,  in  accordance  with  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  exists  throughout  all  classes  of 
animals. 

1.  The  Germinal  vesicle,  soon  followed  by 

2.  An  envelope  consisting  of  oil-like  globules  and 
peculiar  granules,  that  is,  nucleated  cells. 
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3.  The  ovisac,  which  is  formed  around  and  from  the  Zoology, 
envelope  just  mentioned. 

4.  The  yolk  produced  within  the  ovisac  around  the 
germinal  vesicle;  and 

5.  Its  proper  membrane,  which  mukes  its  appear- 
ance while  the  yolk  is  still  in  an  incipient  state. 

6.  The  proper  covering  or  tunic  of  the  ovisac,  a 
transparent  membrane,  zona  pelludda,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  peculiar  granules  of  the  ovisac  arrange 
themselves  to  form  the  tunica  granulosa,  the  retinacula, 
and  the  membraua  granulosa.  Of  these  the  retinacula 
embrace  as  a membrane  the  ovum  in  its  tunica  gra- 
nulosa, giving  oil’  cords  or  bands  which  extend  to  the 
tnembrana  granulosa,  and  thus  suspend  the  ovum  in 
the  fluid  of  the  Graafian  vesicle.  It  is  also  possible 
that  their  office  is  to  convey  the  ovum  to  that  part  of 
the  periphery  of  the  vesicle  at  which  impregnation  takes 
place ; to  retain  it  there,  and  finally  to  promote  its  ex- 
pulsion from  the  ovary. 

7.  And  lastly  a protecting  membrane  formed  from,  and 
continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  the  Graafian 
vesicle , analogous  to  the  calyx  in  the  ovary  of  the  bird. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ovum  is  not  a minute  representation  of  the  future 
being  from  which  such  being  is  evolved,  any  more  than 
the  food  which  the  mother  takes  into  her  stomach  is  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  germ  which  that  food 
goes  to  nourish.  The  graduul  progress  of  nutriment 
from  the  stomach  can  be  traced  until  it  is  converted 
into  blood  ; and  as  blood,  we  can  trace  it  to  the  different 
organs  of  the  body,  where  we  see  effects  produced  by 
its  presence,  and  which  are  never  observed  without  it; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  evolution  of 
the  ovum,  that  there  is  a course  of  certain  change* 
which  may  be  watched,  but  of  the  immediate  agent  in 
producing  these  changes  we  know  nothing. 

The  class  of  animals  called  mammalia , or  mammals, 
were  long  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other* 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  ovum,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  ovary,  was  re-attachcd  to  the  parent 
by  blood-vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
continuance  of  a supply  of  nourishment  during  its 
developement.  The  patient  and  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Owen  regarding  the  generative 
functions  in  maraupiate  animals  have  shown  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  as  the  blood-vessels 
referred  to  above,  which  connect  the  parent  and  the 
embryo,  form  a more  or  less  consolidated  part  called 
anatomically,  from  its  plate-like  appearance,  the  placenta, 
they  have  been  divided  into  placental  and  imp/aiental 
mtvnmalia. 

With  the  exception  then  of  the  place ntally  developed 
mammalia,  which  include  all  except  the  inarsupiate 
and  monotrematous  mammalia,  the  ova  of  all  animals 
on  their  exclusion  from  the  ovary  are  provided  with  a 
supply  of  nourishment  sufficient  for  the  developement  of 
the  embryo,  until  it  is  so  completely  formed  as  to  be  able 
to  use  its  own  organs  of  digestion,  and  to  assimilate 
fresh  materials  for  itself.  This  store  of  nutriment  is 
twofold,  one  portion,  called  the  yolk,  with  its  investing 
membrane,  or  ci  tellurium,  is  provided  by  the  ovary ; 
the  other,  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  albumen,  by  the 
oviduct. 

The  great  size  of  the  yolk-bag,  or  vitellarinm,  in  the  bird 
is  familiar  to  everyone,  while  its  small  size  in  man  and 
the  placental  mammalia  induced  anatomists  13  designate 
it  by  a different  title,  namely,  the  umbilical  vesicle . 
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Zoology.  But  a supply  of  nourishment  is  not  the  only  requisite  for 
k-^v— ■ the  growth  and  developcment  of  a living  being,  some  pro- 
vision for  the  purification  by  uir  of  the  nutritious  juice* 
or  blood  of  the  embryo,  or,  in  other  words,  organs  of 
respiration,  were  equally  necessary.  Those  ova  which 
are  deposited  and  developed  in  the  water,  like  the 
simplest  forms  of  polypes,  do  not  require  the  appro- 
priation of  any  especial  part  of  the  body  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  respiratory  function,  as  the  external  surlace 
is  equally  adapted  to  it.  And  in  the  simplest  animals 
we  find  the  surface  of  the  ritclbrium,  or  yolk-bag, 
performing  the  part  of  a respiratory  organ,  and  afford- 
ing an  extensive  surface  for  the  spreading  out  ot  the 
purifying  blood-vessels.  But  in  the  embryo  of  the 
terrestrial  vertebrate,  viz.  the  higher  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammal*,  there  is  always  a transitory  respiratory  organ, 
called,  from  its  sau^age-likc  form,  the  ailautois. 

The  allantois  is  a membranous  bladder  springing  out 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  alimentary  can.il,  and  over 
which  thousands  of  blood-vessels  ramify,  uniting  again 
and  again  as  in  the  lungs  of  the  perfect  creature,  and 
affording  an  extensive  surface  for  the  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  tlic  decarbonizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
allantois  is  of  large  size  in  the  bird  and  in  the  kangaroo. 
In  the  human  being,  and  the  placental  mammalia  in 
general,  it  is  little  more  than  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  placenta  is  constructed.  It  form*  a sort  of  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the 
surface  of  the  uterine  blood -vessels  of  the  mother. 

The  gradual  evolution  from  the  ovum  ol  the  various 
organs  which  compose  living  creature*  cannot  be 
traced  with  equal  facility  in  all  classes  of  animals  from 
their  small  size  in  some,  the  mammalia  for  instance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  others.  But  as  these  difficulties  do  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  the  common  fowl,  more  is  known  re- 
garding its  dcvelopement  than  of  other  animals  ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  all  that  has  been  observed  relative  to 
the  humau  being  and  mammalia  in  general  goes  to 
show  that  the  progress  is  identical  in  both. 

Dev  elopement  of  the  Ovum  of  the  Bird. 

The  external  covering  of  the  egg  in  the  bird  is  so- 
lidified by  the  deposit,  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
oviduct,  of  calcareous  matter  as  it  descends  from  the 
ovary  ; but  the  shell  which  is  thus  formed  remains  per- 
meable to  that  air  which  is  so  essential  to  tire  existence 
of  the  embryo. 

The  shell  is  lined  by  two  membranes,  the  one  exter- 
nal, rough,  and  adherent,  the  other  smooth  and  polished 
to  allow  of  the  rotation  of  the  egg  within.  In  contact 
with  this  smooth  membrane  is  the  albumen,  or  while 
of  the  egg,  (a  store  of  nutriment,)  in  which  the  yolk 
floats  suspended  by  two  prolongations  of  a membrane 
which  envelopes  it.  These  prolongations  are  spirally 
twisted  cords,  called  the  efuilazrt,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  agents  in  bringing  the  embryo  always  to  the  upper 
Surface,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  full  influence 
of  the  heat  of  the  mother. 

Beneath  the  chalaziferous  membrane  is  situated  the 
proper  yolk  or  vitcllary  membrane* 

If  the  egg-shell  of  the  common  fowl  is  broken,  and 
the  surface  of  yolk  examined  before  incubation  has  com- 
menced, a whitish  round  spot  may  be  seen,  about  one- 
sixifti  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  called  the  ci'ca* 
tricula,  or  germ  spot , the  discus  proligerus  of  Von 


Baer.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Barry,  already  referred  to»  Zoology, 
tend  to  show  that  this  spot  consists  of  the  aggregation  s—“ ' 
of  nucleated  cells  developed  from  the  parent  cell  or 
germinal  vesicle,  which  is  thus  concealed  by  this  layer. 

The  central  portion  of  the  cicatricula  is  more  transparent 
than  the  re«t,  and  is  called  the  transparent  area. 

The  first  effect  of  incubation  is  to  increase  the  sur- 
face of  the  proligerous  membrane,  and  to  separate  it 
more  decidedly  from  the  yolk.  The  proligerous  mem- 
brane. acquiring  more  consistence,  becomes  separated 
into  two  layers,  the  superficial  one  is  thinner  and  firmer, 
the  inferior  thicker,  more  granulated,  but  less  coherent. 

With  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  are  able  to  distin- 
guish this  separation  before  the  twelfth  hour,  by  tearing 
gently  the  proligerous  membrane  with  needles.  This 
may  be  seen  more  distinctly  a little  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  embryo  than  afterward*.  The  superior 
layer  is  the  serous  layer  of  Pander,  the  inferior  layer  Is 
the  mucous. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  this  separation  is 
effected  in  the  thickness  of  the  proligerous  membrane, 
there  is  another  operating  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference ; the  centre  of  the  membrane  becomes  more 
clear,  its  figure  is  more  decided,  because  the  serous 
layer  predominates  in  the  first  point,  and  the  mucous  in 
the  second. 

The  clear  space  of  the  centre,  denominated  the  area 
pellucidoy  is  at  first  round*  and  next  elongated,  and 
soon  becomes  larger  at  one  extremity,  passing  from  an 
oval  form  to  that  of  a pear,  which  it  maintains  gene- 
rally towards  the  twelfth  hour,  and  until  the  formation 
of  the  cephalic  cowl  of  the  embryo. 

Towards  this  period,  the  proligerous  membrane  has 
a diameter  of  three  or  four  lines ; and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  border,  is  strongly  curved,  from  whence  it 
results  that  at  this  point  the  vitelline  membrane  makes 
a projection  like  that  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  The 
white  diminishes  then  above  it,  but  the  diminution  is 
too  considerable  to  depend  only  on  the  arching  of  the 
proligerous  membrane  and  the  vitelline  which  covers  it. 

It  very  soon  appears  that  the  entire  sphere  of  the  yolk 
rises  more  and  more  in  the  while,  so  that  the  pro- 
ligerous membrane,  which  always  occupies  the  superior 
part,  approaches  the  shell. 

This  change  is  more  evident  on  the  following  days 
than  the  first;  whilst  at  this  titfie  the  proligerous 
membrane  is  completely  separated  from  the  parts  situ- 
ated beneath  it : for  the  vitellary  membrane  may  be 
raised  without  the  cumulus  of  the  proligerous  mem- 
brane, at  the  superior  surface  of  which  we  can  perceive 
a projection  surrounded  by  a circular  white  border. 

A circular  furrow  containing  a clear  fluid  separates 
this  border  from  another  white  circle  which  the  yolk 
forms,  and  that  a furrow  separates  in  ite  turn  from  the 
mass  of  yolk  situated  immediately  external  to  it.f 

These  circles,  and  the  furrows  full  of  liquid  which 
separate  them,  are  perceived  across  the  proligerous 
membrane,  anefare  denominated  the  halos. 

The  halos  commence  a little  after  the  eighth  hour  ; 
at  first  circular,  they  become  oblong  afterwards,  and 
increase  with  the  proligerous  membrane. ' Their  num- 
ber is  from  t wo  to  three  at  first;  but  at  the  second  day 
the  elevations  which  separate  the  circular  projections 
break,  and  the  projections  are  confounded  together  in 
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a wavy  manner,  rendering1  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine  the  number  of  the  halos. 

Between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  hour,*  in  the  de- 
pressed part  of  the  proliferous  membrane,  is  observed 
a circular  line  of  a colour  more  dull  than  the  rest,  which 
projects  below  os  a fluttened  seam,  and  divides  the 
deepened  portion  of  the  proligerous  membrane  sur- 
routiding  the  transparent  area  into  two  circles,  the  one 
external,  the  other  internal ; in  the  latter  of  which  the 
vessels  are  formed,  and  appear  on  the  second  day, 
giving  rise  to  the  title  of  Area  Vasculota. 

Before  this  separation  takes  place  on  the  surface, 
another  and  corresponding  one,  but  less  visible,  is  goiug 
on  in  the  substance  of  the  proligerous  membrane. 

Between  the  serous  and  mucous  layers,  a layer  of 
globules  is  formed,  which  Pander  called  the  vascular 
layer,  because  the  vessels  are  subsequently  developed 
from  these  globules.  This  layer  is  absent  in  the  external 
ring,  but  exists  in  the  transparent  area  and  in  the  vas- 
cular area,  and  predominates  as  a true  vascular  layer. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  first  day  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  portion  of  the  future  embryo.  It  is 
only  towards  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  hour  that  the 
first  rudiment  can  be  [vereeived.  This  consists  in  a line 
or  streak  called  the  primitive  band , which  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  spinal  column.  One  extremity  of  this 
streak  may  soon  be  observed  slightly  swollen,  indicating 
the  future  position  of  the  head  of  the  chick,  and  this 
position  is  always  the  same;  for  instance,  if  the  targe 
end  of  the  egg  is  placed  nearest  to  the  observer,  the 
strenk  stretches  across  the  area  on  the  loll  side,  on 
which  is  also  situated  the  swollen  extremity,  while  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  foetus  extends 
towards  the  right. 

About  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  hours  the  sides  of 
this  streak  soon  rise  into  folds,  culled  by  Pander  the 
plica  primitive.  They  arc  of  a deeper  colour  tbau  the 
surrounding  cells  and  the  space  which  they  enclose. 
Baer  calls  ihetu  the  lamina:  dor  sales,  and  they  are  the 
rudiment  of  the  spinal  column. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  lamina;  are  appearing, 
another  part  is  in  the  progress  of  formation,  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  soon  presents 
a rounded  point ; so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the 
dorsal  cord  resembles  a very  fine  pin  with  a delicate  head. 
This  cord  evidently,  says  Burduch,  corresponds  to  the 
cartilaginous  column  which  is  found  during  the  whole 
lite-time  in  the  spine  of  some  cartilaginous  fish,  though 
it  has  been  mistaken  fur  tike  spinal  marrow,  which  is  not 
formed  until  the  union  of  the  lamina  dor  sales,  which, 
corresponding  to  the  arches  of  the  future  vertebra;,  form 
its  protective  canal.  The  appearance  of  a separation 
into  vertebra,  five  or  six  in  number,  may  be  seen 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  day. 

The  mucous  layer  is  very  thin,  and  simply  in  appo- 
sition with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  serous  layer  is  continued  without  interruption  from 
the  iaminse  dorsules,  and  the  whole  embryo  is  curved 
downwards  into  the  vitcllus  like  u llui- but  turned  boat. 

On  the  second  day  the  lamina;  dorsalc*  begin  to 
unite,  commencing  behind  the  future  head  and  ex- 
tending backwards;  the  number  of  rudi  menial  vertebrae 
increase  to  ten  or  twelve,  and.  becoming  dilated  into  a 
di^t  net  cuvity  anteriorly,  form  the  rudimeut  of  the 


cranium,  behind  which,  about  the  thirtieth  hour,  a second  Zoology, 
cavity  for  the  protection  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
or  optic  ganglia  appears,  shortly  followed  by  a third, 
for  the  medulla  oblongata,  all  which  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  though  at  first  fluid,  become  slightly 
solidified  about  the  end  of  the  second  day. 

The  lamina * centrales,  or  visceral  hum  mo,  lamina 
abdominalt*  of  Wolff,  plica  ten traits  of  Pander,  re- 
unite below  to  produce  a cavity  as  the  lamina  donates 
do  above,  only  their  progress  is  much  slower,  and  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  incubation.  They  exist  at 
the  anterior  extremity  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
day.  In  consequence  of  the  curving  downwards  of  the 
embryo  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  a cavity  is  gra- 
dually formed,  lined  by  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  the  alimeutary  canul.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  secoud  day,  the  rudiment  of  the  eye,  as 
a dark  spot,  appears  to  spring  out  from  the  anterior 
cerebral  cell,  and  the  ear,  as  a hollow  cylinder  lined  by 
nervous  matter,  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

While  these  changes  are  proceeding  in  the  mucous 
and  serous  layers,  equally  important  ones  arc  going  on 
in  the  vascular,  both  as  regards  the  evolution  of  the 
blood  itself  and  the  vessels  which  are  to  contain  it. 
According  to  Pander,  there  appears  very  early,  under 
the  serous  layer,  small  islands  of  a deep  colour,  and 
composed  of  small  globules.  Towards  the  twentieth 
hour,  triisk  apjurarance  of  islands  disappears,  and  the 
entire  surface  is  uniformly  filled  with  globules,  between 
which  small  fissures  ure  manifested ; at  the  eud  of  thirty 
hours  they  are  reunited  into  island*  which  become  elon- 
gated and  narrowed,  and  uniting  together  by  their 
extremities  form  a reddish  network  with  transparent 
inters tices,  containing  delicate  currents  of  blood. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  heart  appears  towards  the 
twenty  seventh  hour,  ou  the  lower  side  of  that  anterior 
fold  of  the  mucous  layer  which  afterwards  forms  the 
CEsophagu*,  at  the  place  where  the  larger  germinal 
membranes  are  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  short 
sac  which  forms  the  embryo,  as  an  elongated  canal 
with  two  prolongations  or  crura.  Burdach  savs,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  the  motion  first  commences  in  the 
heart,  and  that  shortly  after  the  current  appears  in  the 
furrows  of  the  transparent  area,  and  that  last  of  all,  the 
blood  proceeds  from  the  vascular  area.”f  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  for  some  hours  there  is  moving  in  the  heart 
a perfectly  limpid  fluid  before  there  is  any  motion  in 
the  area. 

The  first  motions  of  the  heart  arc  u adulatory,  but 
after  two  or  three  hours,  it  may  be  seen  driving  forward 
the  fluid  which  it  receives  by  its  lateral  veins;  each  ex* 
pulsiou  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  repose,  during 
which  the  heart  is  dilated  and  slowly  absorbs  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  after  which  it  contracts,  the  action 
lasting  some  little  time.  . 

The  two  canals  which  come  off  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  heart  arc  very  distinctly  developed 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Embracing  the 
guttural  cavity,  they  extend  up  to  its  arch,  that  is  to  say, 
up  to  the  inflected  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  nud 
at  this  spot,  at  the  anterior  limit  of  the  internal  exca- 
vation of  the  body,  they  are  curved  from  below  upwards 
running  along  the  anterior  face  of  the  spine  and  re- 
uniting afler  having  been  separated  during  some  time, 
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Zaology.  which  is  very  manifest  before  lhe  end  of  the  second 

The  first  current  appreciable  in  the  heart  proceeds 
towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  (he  brain,  to  which  it 
appears  primarily  attracted-  The  remainder  of  the 
vascular  system  at  this  period  presents  the  following 
form  : a grand  reservoir  which  next  to  the  heart  is 
the  largest  canal  destined  to  receive  the  blood,  formed 
of  two  semicircles,  which  separate  the  vascular  area 
from  the  vitelline  urea ; this  beaded  the  sinus  tcrminalis, 
and  when  its  walls  become  perfectly  distinct,  then  it  is 
called  the  vena  terminalis,  The  blood  flows  into  this 
circle  in  the  centre  at  the  two  halves,  with  a strong 
current  from  behind  forwards  and  another  weaker  from 
before  backwards.  From  this  circle  springs  out  a 
multitude  of  small  veins,  which,  reuniting,  form  either 
one  or  two  trunks  which  terminate  in  the  heart,  from 
whence  the  blood  is  propelled  by  a vessel  correspond- 
ing to  the  bul bus  arteriosus  of  the  fish,  inasmuch  as 
true  branchial  arteries  ore  given  off  from  it  in  three 
pairs,  which  reunite  to  form  the  descending  aorta. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  day,  may  be  per- 
ceived behind  the  curved  extremity  of  the  corda  dorsalis 
on  its  inferior  surface,  on  arched  line,  of  a deep  colour, 
something  like  the  reverse  surface  of  a cicatrix;  this 
opens  on  the  third  day  and  forms  the  mouth. 

From  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
arises,  a little  after  its  formation  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  day,  a small  vesicular  hernia,  the  allantois , 
which  on  leaving  the  intestine  resembles  a blunt  cone; 
but  it  soon  contracts  and  its  summit  becomes  hemi- 
spherical. Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day,  it  slowly 
increases  to  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a pin,  and, 
seen  from  below  it,  scarcely  raises  the  caudal  cowl.  It 
consists  of  two  layers : the  internal  mucous,  the  exlemal 
serous.  The  allantois  is  a temporary  respiratory  organ, 
provided  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of  the  chick 
during  its  incarceration  in  the  egg-shell,  and  if  any 
doubt  had  existed  regarding  its  real  function,  the  interest- 
ing observations  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  given  at  the  Micro- 
scopic Society,  on  the  arrangement  of  its  capillary 
vessels,  substantiated  by  excellently  injected  prepara- 
tions, have  established  it  clearly.  This  organ  rapidly 
increases  until  it  almost  envelopes  the  embryo,  lying 
close  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  shell, 
where  it  receives  the  benefit  of  the  atmosphere  which 
easily  permeates  its  porous  case. 

D eve  lop  cm  en  l of  Mammalia. 

The  observations  of  Baer  have  shown  that  the  first 
formation  of  the  embryo  of  mammalia  is  the  same,  ns 
regards  all  essential  circumstances,  us  those  of  the  bird, 
and  that  where  observation  has  left  a void  in  the 
history  of  the  embryo,  we  can  call  to  our  aid  the 
analogy  of  that  of  the  chick,  not  losing  sight  of  the 
difference  which  ought  to  result  from  the  fact,  that  the 
ovum  «<f  mammalia  does  not  contain  the  same  pro- 
vision for  nourishing  the  embryo  as  is  necessary  for  the 
bird. 

As  the  ovum  of  the  mammalia  descends  through  the 
Fallopian  tube,  it  receives  a covering  called  the  chorion , 
which  is  intended  to  provide  for  a vascular  communi- 
cation between  the  embryo  and  the  parent,  during  the 
Bojouru  of  the  former  in  the  uterus  of  the  latter. 

The  large  yolk  bag  of  the  bird  is  represented  in  the 
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placenta!  mammal  by  a small  vesicle  called  the  um-  Zoology. 
bilical  vesicle.  In  the  implacentid  mammal,  as  the 
kangaroo,  this  vesicle  is  of  great  size,  as  the  fcctus  is 
never  reunited  to  the  mother. 

The  allantois  varies  in  size  in  different  classes,  but 
in  none  is  it  so  large  as  in  the  bird,  and  smallest  of  all 
in  the  human  being,  acting  merely  as  a sort  of  bridge 
or  scaffolding  on  which  those  vessels  pass  to  the  chorion, 
from  which  is  afterwards  developed  the  placenta. 

The  form  of  the  placenta  varies  in  different  animats, 
hot  in  all  it  is  a sort  of  spongy  vascular  cake  or  plate- 
like  body,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  vessels,  the  one 
commencing  and  terminating  in  the  foetus  and  the  other 
commencing  and  terminating  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus 
of  the  mother.  The  surface  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
are  in  contact,  and  through  their  wall*  the  blood  panes 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  communication 
by  anastomosis  or  open  mouths. 

In  the  implacenial  mammalia,  the  marsupiata,  and 
monotremata  there  is  no  placenta,  as  the  ovum,  though 
it  rests  for  a short  time  in  the  uterus,  never  attains 
any  vascular  connection  to  it,  and  the  lun us  when  ex- 
pelled is  more  like  a small  earthworm  than  the  active 
mammal  which  produced  it. 

Developement  of  the  Human  Ovum , 

As,  among  the  mammalia,  man  is  the  being,  the 
history  of  whose  developement  is  most  interesting  to 
us,  we  shall  select  him  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
course  of  its  progress  in  this  class,  and  the  arrangement 
of  Burdach  in  dividing  the  history  into  different  periods 
will  be  pursued. 

First  period.  The  human  ovum  has  been  found  in 
the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  about  fifteen  days  after 
fecundation,  presenting  the  appearance  of  small  vesicles. 
Previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus, 
certain  changes  occur  in  that  cavity  to  prepare  it 
for  the  protection  of  its  future  inmate.  An  exudation 
of  albumen  takes  place  which  is  soon  converted  into  a 
membrane,  at  first  thin  and  delicate,  but  becoiniug 
thick,  lines  the  whole  uterus  and  acquires  a strong 
vascular  connection  to  it.  This  membrane  is  called 
the  deciduat  and  the  ovum  meeting  with  it  on  ils  en- 
trance into  the  uterus  from  the  Fallopian  tube  presses  it 
before,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  the  one  re- 
maining adherent  to  the  uterus,  the  decidua  verat  the 
other  attached  to  the  ovum,  the  decidua  rrJUxa. 

Thereconif  period  extends  from  the  third  week  to  about 
the  fifth  week,  in  which  the  embryo  acquires  proper 
parietes,  separating  it  from  the  ovum,  the  single  organs 
begin  to  appear,  viz.  the  intestine,  umbilical  vesicle, 
allantois  liver,  aud  heart,  with  the  vascular  trunks  and 
ramifications,  which  run  to  the  braochite  and  umbilical 
vesicle. 

The  chorion , and  consequently  the  ovum,  acquires 
the  length  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  lines. 

It  is  delicate,  whitish,  and  transparent,  and  arising 
from  its  external  surface  are  whitish,  thin  filaments,  or 
cylindrical  flocculi,  which  are  some  lines  in  length,  and 
swollen  at  their  free  extremity:  during  the  fourth  week 
radicles  shoot  out  from  the  sides ; so  that  with  its  fila- 
ments it  looks  like  a tree.  These  flocculi  traverse  the 
meshes  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  and  adhere  to  Ibis  mem- 
brane or  the  external  caduca  ; so  that  at  this  period  the 
ovum  becomes  fixed.  In  rabbits  the  ovum  is  attached 
to  the  uterus  about  the  eighth  day  after  impregnation : 
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Zoology,  in  dogs  about  the  sixteenth.*  The  cavity  of  the  chorion 
contains  an  albuminous  liquid,  reddish  and  transparent, 
crossed  in  all  directions  by  a delicate  aud  colourless 
tissue. 

The  amnio*  now  appears  as  a transparent  vesicle,  filled 
with  a clear  liquid  like  water,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
chorion,  and  covers  the  dorsal  surface  of  tlic  embryo, 
extending  laterally  so  as  to  form  two  fossa,  but  not 
covering  the  ventral  surface.  By  degrees  the  amnios 
advances  more  and  more  towards  the  ventral  surface  as 
it  becomes  turned  upun  itseli  by  the  increasing  depres- 
sion formed  by  the  embryo,  until  it  produces  at  the 
spot  where  continuous  with  the  ovum  a canal,  the 
umbilical  sheath . which  at  first  is  very  short  and  very 
large,  but  finally  becoming  a little  narrower,  and  ac- 
quiring a length  of  some  lines,  is  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plied immediately  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  trunk. 

The  embryo  has  increased  from  a line  to  nearly  three 
lines,  weighing  from  one  to  three  grains.f  It  is  com- 
posed of  a homogeneous  inuss,  greyish,  semitransparent, 
gelatinous,  and  appearing  greenish  under  the  micro- 
scope ; at  first  extended  lengthways,  but  very  soon 
curved  upon  itself  on  the  ventral  aide.  The  head  is 
a simple  spherical  mass,  without  0|»eiungs.  At  first 
narrow  and  low,  scarcely  distinct  from  the  trunk,  it 
increases  with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  after  the  fourth 
week,  ii  has  acquired  the  volume  of  the  trunk,  from 
which  it  is  separated  before  by  a slight  transverse  fur- 
row, the  rudiment  of  the  neck  ; behind  by  angular  pro- 
jection of  the  tubercle  of  the  neck,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  inflexion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  pass- 
ing from  the  cord  to  the  brain.  During  the  fourth 
week  the  eyes  may  be  seen  as  two  black  points  on  the 
disc  of  the  head. 

The  trunk  is  without  limbs,  terminating  inferiorly  in 
a caiidiform  point.  The  parietes  of  the  trunk,  which 
consist  partly  of  a grauular  mass  and  partly  of  a trans- 
parent membrane,  g>ow  from  behind  forwards,  and  unite 
early  in  the  mesial  line  anteriorly  to  produce  the  thorax, 
leaving  the  abdomen  free,  continuous  with  the  umbilical 
sheath. 

Behind  may  be  seen  the  vertebra  cartilaginosus,  with 
the  rudiment  of  ribs  as  white  lines,  two-thirds  of  a line 
in  length.  Before , on  the  ventral  surface,  there  are  two 
vesicles,  continuous  by  canals  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  extending  towards  the  cephalic 
and  caudal  extremities  ; they  are  situated  horizontally 
upon  the  ventral  face  of  the  embryo,  and  afterwards  are 
found  inclosed  in  the  umbilical  sheath. 

From  the  embryo  there  is,  in  fact,  given  off  a very 
small  canal,  about  three  lines  in  length,  J extending  from 
beneath  the  cephalic  extremity,  and  terminating  in  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  spherical,  a little  larger  than 
the  embryo,  of  yellowish-white,  translucid,  granular, 
and  tolerably  firm,  filled  with  a limpid  or  whitish  fluid  : 
when  the  umbilical  sheath  is  formed  it  unites  with  it, 
becoming  elongated  by  degrees,  is  removed  from  its 
original  position,  and  having  its  canal  elongated. 

At  the  spot  where  the  intestine  is  reflected  upon 
itself  the  canal  is  continued  into  it;  but  during  the 
fifth  week  it  is  obliterated  at  this  spot  and  found  reduced 
to  a simple  filament. 

The  intestine  is  while,  opaque,  uniformly  cylindrical, 
short,  extended  in  a straight  line ; coming  off  from  the 
stomach,  it  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  to  tile  utnbi- 
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lical  sheath,  reflected  upon  itself  at  the  insertion  of  the  Zoology, 
canal  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  returns  into  the  abdomen  v—**v— 1 
and  terminates  at  the  anus.  These  two  portions  of  the 
intestine — the  first  the  stomachnl,  the  second  annl — are 
united  hy  a mesentery.  Upon  the  anal  portion,  at  some 
distance  from  the  point  of  inflexion,  the  ctccutn  is  indi- 
cated by  a small  prolongation. 

The  second  vesicle  is  ihc  allantois , which  in  man 
disappears  soon  after  its  manifestation,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifth  week ; so  that  it  is  rarely  met  with.  But 
in  other  mammalia  it  persists  during  embryonic  life. 

The  cylindrical,  or  allantoidal  ennui  comes  off  from 
the  extremity  of  the  digestive  canal,  detaching  itself 
at  a right  angle  from  its  ventral  surface,  anti  is  con- 
tinued by  a ge niculated  and  dilated  inflexion,  with 
the  vesicular  and  pyriform  portion  which  is  extended, 
parallel  lo  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo,  up  to  its 
caudal  extremity.*  The  allantois  is  white  like  milk,  and 
Pockels  states  that  he  has  perceived  in  its  interior  some 
red  globules,  which  at  first  are  scattered,  but  afterwards 
arranged  in  liues.  Nothing  is  yet  to  be  seen  of  the 
urinary  system. 

The  heart  ia  situated  horizontally,  the  apex  in  front. 

The  ompha)o*me*e»teric  vessels,  that  is,  a branch  of 
the  aorta  and  a root  of  the  vena  cava,  are  spread  upon 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  all  filled  with  ml  blood. 

The  omphalo-iliac  vessels  are  formed  later. 

The  liver  receives  a great  part  of  the  omphalo~ 
seme nt eric  veins.  It  is  of  reddish  grey,  very  large, 
weighing  about  half  as  much  as  the  whole  body,  divided 
into  several  lobes. 

u The  branchial  apertures,  which  are  situated  in 
the  transverse  parallel  folds  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
have  at  their  edges  some  branches  of  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  and  are  particularly  well  marked  in  other 
animals  ; but  disappear  at  the  end  of  this  period  or  the 
commencement  of  the  next.’' 

Third  period. — This  period  extends  from  the  fifth  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  week.f  The  lateral  developement 
and  projection  of  the  embryo  externally  become  more 
strongly  marked,  between  which  and  the  ovum  a more 
decided  line  of  demarcation  is  established.  These 
changes  are  announced  by  the  more  marked  lateral 
developement  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  increase 
of  the  head  and  vertebral  column,  by  (he  formation  of 
the  animal  periphery,  the  cartilages,  bones,  muscles, 
and  nerves;  by  the  progressive  formation  of  the  sen- 
sorial organs,  by  the  projection  of  the  extremities,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  openings  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  sensorial  organs,  by  the  production  of  pairs  of  ex- 
cretory organs,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  genital 
organs ; by  the  formation  of  (he  cutaneous  projections, 
as  the  eyelids,  tips,  ears,  and  nose,  penis  and  clitoris. 

The  ovum  is  oblong,  almost  elliptical ; the  per- 
pendicular or  longitudinal  diameter  is  about  sixteen 
lines  in  the  fifth  week,  about  two  inches  in  the  eighth 
week.  Transverse  diameter  increases  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty-one  lines  ; its  weight  to  about  two 
ounces.  The  flocculi  of  the  chorion  increase  but  un- 
equally, especially  where  they  extend  to  the  membrana 
reflexa;  they  are  shorter  and  more  isolated,  on  the 
contrary,  upon  the  superior  and  free  side  of  the  chorion. 

Duritig  this  period  the  amnios  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  chorion.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  some  lilies 
in  length  and  full  of  fluid. 
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Zoology.  The  embryo  increases  gradually  from  ihree  to  five 
linrs  in  the  fifth  week  it  reaches  seven  lines  in  the 
sixth  wrek  ; nine  lines  in  the  seventh  week  ; twelve 
lines  in  the  eighth  week.  Its  weight  is  about  a drachm. 
Up  to  this  period  it  has  been  iu  u horizontal  position, 
the  ventral  surface  facing  upwards;  it  now  takes  a 
vertical  position,  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  thul  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  descends  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  their  weight ; and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
umbilical  sheulli,  which  is  inserted  near  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  trunk,  becomes  lengthened,  so  that  the 
embryo,  already  very  much  curved,  ia  found  suspended 
as  by  a pedicle. 

The  height  of  the  bead  equals  at  first  nearly  half 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  ; towards  the  eud  of  this 
period  it  is  scarcely  a third  of  the  same. 

The  spinal  marrow  resembles  at  first  a transparent 
canal  full  of  a whitish  fluid,  and  the  brain  a series  of 
vesicles  analogous  to  that  canal. 

The  face  begins  to  appear, t hut  remains  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  cranial  cavity.  The  eyes 
increase  with  rapidity  and  become  proportionally  very 
large,  the  increase  of  the  head  in  width  carries  them 
forwards ; they  arc  placed  a little  above  the  mouth. 

At  first  there  are  merely  two  lines  very  slightly 
marked,  the  one  superior,  the  other  inferior,  which  dis- 
linguistics  them  from  the  rest  of  the  surface ; towards 
the  eighth  week  the  lines  are  converted  into  cutaneous 
folds,  rudiments  of  the  eyelids,  during  which  we  per- 
ceive in  the  internal  angle  the  opening  of  the  nasal 
canal  and  caruncula  lacrymalis.  The  iris  is  a blackish 
ring,  nt  first  open  within  and  above,  loaned  during  the 
seventh  week,  but  which  remains  more  narrow  at  that 
spot.  The  buccal  cavity  appears  as  a close  vesicle  situ- 
ated below  the  hrain,  and  comprehending  in  it  the 
rudiment  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  sixth  week  this 
vesicle  opens  externally  by  a small  fissure,  which  is  the 
mouth.  This  fissure  increases  with  rapidity,  so  that  at 
seven  weeks  the  mouth  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
face  ; after  which,  in  the  eighth  week,  it  becomes  limited 
by  small  cutaneous  folds  which  ure  the  commencement 
of  Ihe  lips. 

By  degrees  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities  are  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other,  because  the  palatine  apophyses 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  developed  from 
before  to  behind,  and  from  without  to  within;  whilst 
between  them  the  uvula  grows  from  above  downwards, 
at  first  consisting  of  two  lateral  halves,  which  however 
soon  unite.  In  the  seventh  week  the  tongue  ap|*ara, 
and  is  soon  completely  developed.  The  lower  jaw  is 
composed  of  two  lateral  halves,  and  is  horizontal  with- 
out rami. 

The  nostrils  appear  towards  the  seventh  week  in  the 
form  of  small  fossetees,  separated  by  a thin  partition ; 
towards  the  eighth  week  the  nose  appears  as  a little 
swelling.  During  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  the  trunks 
of  the  auditory  passages  appear  as  small  points,  the 
internal  ear  is  developed  afterwards.  During  the  seventh 
we*>k  the  limbs  appear  first  as  little  nodules,  and  by 
the  eighth  week  have  ucquired  two  lines  in  length. 

Fourth  period. — During  this  period,  which  embraces 
the  third  lunar  mouth,  the  umbilical  vesicle  disappears, 
and  the  placenta  is  furmed  ns  an  envelope  to  the  Icetus. 
The  principal  organs  are  alreudy  developed,  and  the 
accessory  organs  ure  produced  from  them.  The  solid 
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parts  have  acquired  a great  part  of  their  configuration, 
producing  a more  abundant  secretion.  Different  plastic 
organs  are  developed,  for  instance,  at  the  extremities, 
and  iu  the  sacciform  dilatations  of  the  digestive  system, 
the  salivary  glands  to  the  mouth,  the  spleen  to  the 
stomach,  the  pancreas  at  the  commencement  of  the 
small  intestine,  the  c«cnl  appendage  to  the  large.  The 
thymous  gland  appears  in  the  chest.  The  increase  of 
secretion  is  manifested  by  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  intestinal  canal,  by  the  fat  which  is  depo- 
sited, by  the  great  quantity  of  fluid  which  permeates  all 
parts  of  the  body.  But  while  nutrition  is  making 
such  rapid  progress,  the  sensorial  organs  are  closed 
partly  by  the  union  of  the  parts  which  cover  them,  and 
partly  by  the  formation  of  special  legumentary  portions. 

Fifth  period  comprehends  the  fourth  and  fifth  months. 
The  inequality  of  growth  of  the  organs  ceases,  approach- 
ing more  and  mure  to  the  proportion  which  they 
ought  to  preserve.  The  purely  human  form  becomes 
more  apparent,  the  sexual  difference  is  more  pronounced ; 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  there  ore  distinct  fibres, 
the  muscles  become  red  and  fibrous,  ossification  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  the  teeth  become  bony,  and  the  nails 
horny.  The  embryo  moves,  and  the  sensorial  organs  open. 

Sixth  period. — During  this  period,  which  compre- 
hends the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  months,  the  de- 
velopeinent  proceeds,  but  without  any  marked  changes 
taking  place ; but  the  embryo  is  now  able  to  exist  when 
separated  from  the  body,  though  for  a very  short  time. 

Seventh  period  comprehends  the  ninth  and  tenth 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  vitality  of  the  fcetal  pla- 
centa diminishes,  the  circulation  in  the  lu-'gs  becomes 
more  strong,  and  the  heart  is  disposed  more  and  more 
to  the  separation  of  the  circulations,  the  embryo  is 
prepared  to  quit  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live  if  separated  from  the  parent. 
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On  the  Mammary  Organ » of  Mammals. 

The  mammary  glands  exist  only  in  the  mammalia, 
the  highest  class  of  animals,  of  which  they  form 
the  principal  distinguishing  character.  Their  use  is  to 
provide  nourishment  suitable  for  the  young  animat, 
which  is  in  every  instance,  lor  a time  of  leas  or  greater 
duration  after  birth,  incapable  of  preparing  nutriment 
from  §uch  matters,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  as  at  a 
future  time  it  is  destined  to  feed  upon.  Two  remark- 
able instances  of  the  same  condition,  that  is,  of  inca|m- 
city  to  derive  nourishment  from  that  which  is  to  l>c  the 
animal’s  subsequent  food,  and  the  provision  of  com- 
pensation, arc  well  worthy  of  notice  here.  In  birds,  the 
interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Hunter  * on  the  crop  or 
the  nursing  pigeon  show  that,  not  merely  in  the  female 
but  also  in  the  male,  the  coats  of  the  crop,  which,  when 
the  birds  are  not  silling,  arc  thin  and  membranous,  be- 
come, about  the  time  that  the  young  are  ready  to  break 
their  shell,  much  thicker,  assume  a glandular  appear- 
ance, and  secrete  a substance  which,  “ whatever  may 
be  its  consistence  when  just  secreted,  most  probably 
very  soon  coagulates  into  a granulated  while  curd:*' 
upon  this,  which  is  in  fact  pigeon's  niilk,  the  young 
pigeon  is  entirely  fed  till  the  third  day,  at  which  time 
some  of  tlie  common  food  is  mingled  with  it;  and  as 
this  is  gradually  increased,  so  diminishes  the  secretion, 
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Zoology,  till  at  la«t  it  ceases  entirely,  and  the  young-  one  is  fed 
1 v— ' on  its  ordinary  food  ; with  this  difference,  however,  tliat 
it  has  been  soOened  by  being  moistened  in  the  juices  of 
the  parent’s  crop.  Among  insects  aho  it  is  proved 
that  bees  feed  their  larvae,  during  the  time  required  for 
their  change  to  perfection,  when  they  are  confined  in  their 
waxen  chambers,  upon  honey,  which  has  previously  been 
elaborated  by  digestion  from  the  sweet  juices  of  plauls, 
upon  which  in  its  perfect  state  the  bee  feeds.  Such 
examples  easily  lead  up  to  the  developement  of  more 
perfect  organs  for  providing  food  easy  of  digestion 
for  the  young  animal,  as  presented  by  the  mammary 
glands  in  mammalia,  which  provision  of  milk  is  called 
lactation. 

There  can  be  no  dnuht  of  the  connection  between 
the  mammary  and  reproductive  organs.  Till  the  latter 
have  acquired  their  functional  power,  the  former  are 
merely  rudimental,  and  in  many  cases  exhibit  little 
difference  between  the  two  sexes.  But  so  soon  as  the 
reproductive  organs  are  capable  of  their  peculiar 
action,  simultaneously  do  the  mammary  glands  begin 
to  appear  as  female  characteristics.  When  impregna- 
tion has  taken  place,  their  developement  becomes  more 
evident;  and  as  gestation  draws  to  a close,  they  com- 
mence their  office  of  secreting  milk  for  the  support  of 
the  young  animal,  till  it  is  able  to  feed  itself  and  digest 
the  accustomed  food  of  its  race. 

The  number  of  mammary  organ*  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  the  different  orders  of  mammals  : in  the 
human  female  two  only  exist,  which  are  placed  on  the 
fore  and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest,  and  are  specially 
known  as  breads ; whilst  in  brutes  the  same  organs 
are  commonly  called  dugs  or  udder n.  The  monkeys, 
bats,  dugongs,  and  their  allied  kinds,  have  the  same 
number  and  in  the  same  position  as  the  human  female. 
The  genera  of  the  family  of  Lemurs  have  some  two, 
others  four  mammary  organs,  which,  from  their  position 
on  the  chest,  are  called  pectoral.  Among  the  Pachy- 
dermatous, or  thick-skinned  order,  the  elephant  has  two 
pectoral  dugs,  the  mare  has  two  in  the  groina,  which 
are  then  called  inguinal , whilst  the  sow  has  so  many  as 
ten,  some  of  which  arc  pectoral,  and  others  upon  the 
belly  or  ventral.  The  gnawing  animals  have  from  two 
or  four  to  twelve,  which  are  placed  either  on  the  chest, 
belly,  or  groins.  The  greatest  number,  however,  are  found 
in  the  shrew,  which  has  sixteen.  Carnivorous  animals 
have  them  both  on  the  chest  and  belly.  The  marsupial 
order  are  also  furnished  with  from  two  to  fourteen, 
which  are  placed  within  the  pouch,  and  upon  which  the 
young  feetuses  are  attached  and  developed.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  duck-billet!  moles  of  New  Holland, 
and  from  the  usually  received  opinion  that  they  are 
oviparous,  it  was  held  that  they  had  no  mammary 
organs.  Oken  however,  and  subsequently  Blainville, 
conjectured  that  they  would  be  discovered,  and  the  dis- 
covery actually  took  place  and  was  announced  by 
Meckel  in  1624,  in  Froriep's  Notizon  aus  dem  Gebiete 
der  Natur  und  Heilhunde , vol.  vi. 

The  roust  simple  kind  of  mammary  organ  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  porpoise,  Delphi itus  PhocecnOy  which  may 
perhaps  be  held  as  the  type  of  this  apparatus  in  the 
cetaceous  order.  According  to  Professor  Baer's  ac- 
count,* the  dugs,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  mesial 
line  of  the  body,  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
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the  panniculuj  earnout*,  are  about  eighteen  inches  long,  Zoology, 
and  are  provided  each  with  a single  aperture,  which  is 
close  to  the  pudendal  vestibule.  Their  walls  are  so 
thin,  that  uncoloured  wax  which  has  been  injected  is 
readily  seen  through  them,  and  their  cavity  is  very 
spacious.  A middle  canal  is  distinguishable  about  the 
size  of  an  eagle's  quill,  with  wide  lateral  branches, 
which  again  branch  out  and  terminate  in  obtuse  blind 
extremities.  These  ramifications,  by  no  means  nume- 
rous and  still  less  conglobate,  lie  iu  an  expanded  plane 
between  the  muscles  already  mentioned.  The  walls  of 
the  terminations  of  the  brauches  are  indeed  somewhat 
thicker  than  those  of  the  trunk,  but  so  very  little  that, 
iu  detaching  the  panniculus  carnosuSy  the  whole  gland 
may  be  removed  without  our  l>cing  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence unless  previously  injected.  With  regard  to  this 
structure,  M filler  * however  thinks,  from  the  examina- 
tion he  has  made  of  the  porpoise,  that  Baer’s  ctcca  are 
really  the  lurger  lactiferous  ducts,  and 'that  the  mam- 
mary gland  is  no  less  complicated  iu  cetaceous  than  in 
other  animals. 

The  mammary  organs  of  the  ornUhorhynchus  de- 
scribed by  Meckel  differ,  in  Baer’s  opiuion,  hut  little 
from  those  of  the  porpoise,  except  in  having  their 
wall*  thicker.  Owen,  however,  considers  this  structure 
in  the  duck-bill  mole  more  complicated:  he  says  that 
•*  each  gland  consists  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  elongated  sub-cylindrical  lobes,  dis- 
posed in  a flattened  man,  and  converging  towards  a 
small  oval  areola,  ubout  three  or  four  inches  in  front  of 
the  cloaca,  and  about  an  inch  from  the  mesial  line  of  the 
abdominal  integument.  These  orifices  are  too  small 
to  admit  the  admission  of  the  smallest  absorbent  pipe, 
but  will  allow  the  escape  of  mercury  if  that  be  thrown 
into  the  larger  extremities  of  the  globules,  which  arc 
minutely  cellular.  These  ceils  become  elongated  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  as  it  grows  narrower 
form  minute  tubes,  which  tend  towards  and  terminate 
in  a large  central  receptacle  from  which  the  excretory 
duct  is  continued.’*t 

The  true  structure  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  mam- 
mary organ  appettrs  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cruick- 
shank,  and  made  public  by  him  in  1790.  Muller  gives, 
however,  the  discovery  to  Duvernoi,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
the  Hedgehog , published  in  the  Commentar.  Academ. 

Petrop.y  vol.  xiv.  p.  199  *,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  Cruickshank's,  that  * the  acini  are  small 
vesicles  like  Florence  flasks  in  miniature ; in  these  the 
arteries  secreting  the  milk  terminate ; and  from  these 
the  excretory  ducts,  or  the  tubes  carrying  off  the  milk, 
take  their  origin.”l  In  addition  to  this  statement, 
Mascagni,  in  his  great  work,  Prodromo  della  grande 
Anatomic  1819,  showed  the  vesicular  extremities  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes,  and  the  absence  of  all  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  blood-vessels. 

During  the  year  1840  appeared  the  laborious  and 
magnificent  work  of  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Breasty  in  which  is  given  a very  excellent 
description  of  the  structure  of  this  important  organ, 
which  proves  the  cellular  arrangement  of  the  secreting 
part  of  the  breast 

The  breast  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  glandules 
and  their  ducta  conglomerated  together;  and  hence  it 
is  called  a conglomerate  gland.  These  glandules, 

* Phyuolapt,  p.  424.  f Phii.  Tcantatt.  14.72,  p.  822, 

l See  hik  Anatomy  */ Ikt  Absorbing  i'ttteU  in  ibt  Human  Hodyt 

2d  Edit.  p.  209. 
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Zoology,  which  vary  in  size  from  thal  of  a pin’s  head  to  a small 
tarr,  when  unfilled  are  of  an  oval  form*  more  pointed  at 
their  base,  and  connected  by  fibrous  membrane.  When 
minutely  injected*  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of 
numerous  cellules*  which  are  the  milk  cells;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  number  is  the  size  of  each  globule. 
Of  the  cellule  itself  the  “ size  in  full  lactation  is  that 
of  u hole  pricked  on  paper  by  the  point  of  a very  fine 
pin  it  is  oval  rather  than  round,  in  consequence  of 
the  springing  out  of  the  branch  of  the  milk  tube  to 
which  it  gives  origin.  Into  these  cellules  the  milk  is 
secreted  by  the  arteries  which  ramify  veiy  minutely 
around  them,  and  from  them  it  is  forced  forwards*  Sir 
A.  Cooper  considers*  by  two  causes:  1st,  the  mere 
elasticity  of  the  cellule  itself ; and  2dly,  the  vis  a trrgo 
of  the  continued  secretion  into  the  mammary  ducts, 
which,  at  first  small,  gradually  coalesce  again  and  again* 
and  ns  they  diminish  in  number  increase  in  size,  till  at 
last  they  form'  the  trunks  of  the  mammary  or  milk 
tubes,  which  pass  forwards*  and  before  entering  the 
nipple  again  coalesce  in  bundles  of  five  or  six  to  form 
the  memoirs,  which  are  of  a conical  shape.  In  the 
tiumm  form  all  these  enlarged  ciinals  are  not  so  largely 
developed  as  in  brutes ; in  many  of  the  ruminant  ani- 
mals they  arc  of  great  size*  and  in  the  cow  especially, 
capable  of  holding  at  least  a quart  of  milk  and  even 
more.  Having  reached  the  nipple  or  teat  the  tubes 
again  diminish  in  size,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
as  they  pass  through  till  they  open  externally  by  aper- 
tures varying  in  size,  some  only  capable  of  admitting 
a bristle*  while  others  will  receive  a large  pin,  although 
the  mamillary  or  slraiyht  tubes  (as  these  portions  of  the 
ducts  are  called  from  their  position  in  the  nipple,  and 
from  their  direct  course  through  it)  within  the  nipple 
are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  a probe 
up  to  the  orifices.  As  to  the  number  of  orifices  in  the 
nipple*  Sir  Astley  says  the  greatest  number  he  has 
counted  in  the  human  female  is  twenty-two*  but  the 
greatest  number  through  which  he  has  been  able  to 
inject  the  milk  tubes,  twelve*  the  number  more  fre- 
quently varying  from  seven  to  ten.  The  number  of 
orifices*  and  of  course  the  number  of  their  correspond- 
ing tubes,  varies  according  to  the  observations  of  Sit 
Astley  in  different  animals  ; the  cow*  ewe,  goat,  guinea- 
pig,  and  porpoise  have  but  one  tube  in  each  teal ; whilst 
the  pig  has  two*  the  rhinoceros  twelve,  and  the  hare, 
rabbit*  cat,  and  bitch  several. 

As  to  (he  nipples  or  teats,  which  correspond  to 
the  number  of  breasts  or  dugs*  they  become  filled  or 
erected  at  the  time  of  suckling  in  proportion  us  the 
milk  tubes  within  them  are  distended.  In  most 
brutes  they  ore  distinctly  visible.  But  in  the  por- 
poise they  are  concealed  in  a cleft  on  each  side  the 
pudendal  aperture*  and  are  very  minute ; and  Pro- 
lessor  Baer  says*  even  “ at  the  time  of  heat  arc  not 
much  more  than  it  line  in  length  and  scarcely  a line  in 
width:  thus  as  at  the  time  of  suckling  they  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  suckling’s  mouth,  perhapt 
the  lips  must  be  closed  laterally  on  each  other,  whilst 
the  tip  of  the  mouth  only  receives  the  teal."*  The 
duck-billed  mole  has  not  however  any  nipple;  the 
inilk  tubes  terminate  as  already  mentioned  upon  the 
abdominal  surface  near  the  cloucu ; and  Mr.  Benuet 
slates  that  “ the  fur  is  not  even  invariably  found  quite 
rubl>ed  off' at  the  situation  where  the  ducts  of  the  glands 

# t-ee  his  paper  in  Meckel's  Archie.  ut  supra. 


have  their  termination.”*  It  has  been  thought  that  Zoology, 
the  form  of  the  mouth  of  the  adult  animal  is  ill  calcit-  s— 
luted  for  suction  or  application  to  a flattened  surface  ; 
but  Mr.  Owen  observes  such  form  41  is  peculiar  to  that 
period.”  that  “the  tongue,  which  in  the  adult  is  lodged 
far  back  in  the  mouth,  advances  in  the  young  animal 
close  to  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible,*'  and  that  all 
the  increase  of  the  jaws  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
44  occurs  subsequently*”  and  that  41  the  mandibles  are 
surrounded  at  their  base  by  a thin  fold  of  integument* 
which  extends  the  tingles  of  the  mouth  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  equal  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  one,  and  roust  increase  the  facility  for  receiving 
the  milk  ejected  from  the  mammary  areola  of  the 
mother.*'f 

Of  the  Milk. — The  milk,  which  is  the  natural  secretion 
of  the  mammary  organs,  is  of  a white  colour,  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  numerous  oily  globules,  which  can 
be  entirely  removed  by  filtration,  so  that  the  fluid  part 
of  the  milk  remains  clear  and  transparent.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances*  if  the  milk  be  left  at  rest  for  some 
time*  a large  portion  of  the  oily  globules  rise  to  the 
surface  and  form  cream,  which*  when  skimmed  off  and 
dried*  forms  cream  cheese.  The  remaining  fluid  after 
a time*  according  to  the  temperature*  becomes  sour  as 
it  is  called  ; undergoing  a chemical  change^  by  which 
an  acid,  called  lactic  acid,  is  produced*  and  a precipita- 
tion of  curd , or  cheese , takes  place,  leaving  a thin  fluid, 
the  whey , commonly  so  called,  from  which,  if  slowly 
evaporated,  a quantity  of  sugar  is  obtained.  The  whey, 
however,  docs  not  consist  only  of  sugar  and  water,  but 
still  retains  in  it  both  cream  and  cheese*  which  require 
some  chemical  treatment  for  their  perfect  removal ; and, 
indeed,  when  left  alone*  small  quantities  of  cream  con- 
tinue separating  for  many  days. 

The  cream  in  cows’  milk  varies  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth,  bill  more  commonly  the  former ; whilst  in 
that  of  the  humun  female  it  is  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1*024  ; and, 
according  to  Berzelius*  it  consists  of — 

Butter  ••«•••  45 

Cheese  ......  35 

Sugar  of  milk  and  saline  ingredients,  viz.  a 
free  acid,  lactate  of  iron,  acetate  of  potass, 
chloruret  of  potassium,  phosphates  ot  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potass  . , . .44 

Water  (buttermilk?  ) • . . . 876 

When  cream  has  been  beaten  in  a churn  it  separates 
Into  two  parts,  butter  and  buttermilk.  The  butter  con- 
tains about  a sixth  of  its  weight  of  cuseous  and  other 
matters  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  careful 
fusion.  When  thus  purified  it  is  found  to  contain*  not 
only  oleine  and  stearine,  but  also  a fatty  matter  peculiar 
to  it  called  bulyrine. 

The  composition  of  skimmed  milk*  or  that  from 
which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  is,  according  to 
Berzelius,  in  1000  parts,  at  a specific  gravity  of  1 *033, 


Water  • • • • . • 928 '75 

Caseous  matter,  with  traces  of  butter  . 28*00 

Sugar  of  milk  .....  35*00 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potass,  and  traces 

of  a salt  of  iron  ....  6*00 


* See  hi*  paper  On  the  Htstory  anti  Habits  of  tht  Omithorhfnchus 
Pamdarsts,  ia  /.not.  Trans.  voL  i.  p.  251. 

f Set,  hi*  paper  On  tht  Young  u/‘  (lie  Omithorkpnchus  Parailoxas, 
ia  Zool.  Trams,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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Zt>ulo£y.  Hydrnchlorale  and  phosphate  of  potass  . 1-05 

Phosphate  of  iron  . • . . O’ 05 

The  caseous  matter  of  milk,  or  casein  as  it  is  called, 
from  its  being  the  basis  of  cheese,  is  white,  insipid, 
and  inodurous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  vary  soluble  in 
the  alkuhes.  It  resembles  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
in  being  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  but 
it  differs  from  it  in  being  coagulated  by  acetic  acid. 
In  the  human  female  it  separates  much  more  slowly 
than  in  cows*  milk.  According  to  Guy  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  the  purest  casein  consists  of— 

Carbon  . . 59*78  I Hydrogen  . 7 *43 

Oxygen  . . 60 ’41  J Nitrogen  . 21*38 

It  quickly  undergoes  putrefactive  fermentation  when 
kept  moist,  producing,  os  Prout  stales,  two  substances, 
caseic  acid  and  caseoiu  oxide ; or,  according  to  Bra- 
connet,  chiefly  a matter  called  apascpwline. 

The  sugar  of  milky  which  is  obtained  in  small  brown 
crystals  by  the  evaporation  of  whey,  consists  of-— 
Carbon  • . . 45*94 

Hvdmgen  . • • 6*00 

Oxygen  . . . 48*05 

II  is  obtained  in  Switzerland  in  large  quantities  from 
the  whey  after  cheese-making,  and  is  used  by  the 
peasants  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  cane-sugar  is 
applied  iu  this  country.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
a spirituous  liquor  called  koumiss  is  obtained  by  the 
Tartars  from  mares*  milk  ; notwithstanding  which,  it 
has  been  said  to  be  incapable  of  vinous  fermentation. 
Fless,  however,  has  proved  that  sugar  of  milk  is  capable 
of  conversion  into  alcohol  by  fermentation,  although 
with  less  readiness  than  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  or 
grape. 

Milk  is  not  alike  iu  all  animals  : in  some  it  is  more 
rich  in  butter,  whilst  in  others  the  albumen  predomi- 
nates. The  kind  of  food  which  the  animal  takes  has, 
doubtless,  considerable  influence  upon  it : thus,  in  those 
which  feed  on  flesh,  the  milk  is  mure  serous  than  in 
such  as  feed  on  vegetable  substances.  But  there  is  a 
further  difference,  even  in  those  animals  which  feed  on 
the  same  kind  of  aliment : thus,  the  milk  of  the  cow 
yields  much  cream,  whilst  that  of  the  sheep  and  goat 
produce  little.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk 
of  the  human  female  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
female  ass,  or  of  the  mare,  considerable  resemblance  is 
lound  among  them,  although  nourished  on  so  different 
food.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  flavour  and  odour  of 
milk  is  affected  by  the  food  : thus,  the  butter  made  from 
the  milk  of  a cow  fed  on  turnips  is  so  strongly  affected 
with  the  peculiar  taste  of  that  vegetable  as  to  be  very 
offensive.  And  in  Ireland,  where  the  cattle  are  fed 
upon  fish,  (lie  milk  has  a very  disagreeable  odour.  Its 
colour  is  also  affected  : thus,  butter  is  reddened  by  feed- 
ing with  madder,  or  tinged  of  a deep  golden  colour  by 
the  use  of  saffron. 

Though  suckling  is  the  natural  and  special  duty  of 
the  female,  yet  is  it  a well  ascertained,  as  well  as  a very 
interesting  fact,  that  the  male,  not  only  of  brutes,  but 
of  the  human  kind,  has  occasionally  given  suck.  The 
following  are  among  the  instances  of  such  vicarious 
function  in  brutes.  A lamb  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Lowther,  having  lost  its  dam,  attached  itself  to  a wether, 
“and  brought  him  to  milk,  and  was  maintained  by  him 
all  the  summer:  he  had  two  considerable  teats  on  his 
udder,  each  side  whereof  was  about  the  bigness  of  a 
VOL.  mu. 


hen's  egg.**  9 Bfumenkach  also  mentions  an  instance  Zoology, 
of  a hc-goat  which  required  milking  every  other  day  '-•"v— 
for  a year  f 

The  practice  of  male  nursing  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  Laly  maim  says,  “This  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  Russia  at  the  present  time,  where  the 
practice  of  inspecting  bodies  lias  been  introduced.  For 
I have  noticed  that  the  nipples  of  almost  all  men  yield 
upon  slight  pressure  a juice  sometimes  milky  and  other 
times  serous  many  days  after  death,  notwithstanding 
the  coldest  temperature.”  J And  Bartholin  mentions$ 
numerous  instances  of  milk  furnished  by  the  breasts  not 
only  of  virgins  but  also  by  those  of  men ; and  in  one 
instance  be  states,  on  tire  authority  of  Abensina,  that  so 
much  milk  was  produced  from  the  breast  of  a mule  as 
was  sufficient  to  be  converted  into  cheese,  and  in  another 
case,  on  the  testimony  of  Lantorelli,  himself  an  eye-wit-  * 
ne«s  of  the  fact,  a Calabrian  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
being  unable  to  obtain  a nurse,  brought  up  his  child  at 
his  own  breast.  Precisely  similar  is  the  curious  in- 
stance mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wenzel,  of 
which  tire  following  is  a brief  extruct : — The  wife  of  a 
young  Chipewyan  in  her  first  pregnancy,  whilst  out 
with  him  on  a hunting  expedition,  was  taken  in  labour 
and  died  on  the  third  day.  The  husband,  iu  deepest 
anguish,  vowed  never  to  take  auuthcr  wife,  but  himself 
tended  to  the  infant,  wrapping  it  up  warmly,  feeding  it 
with  broth,  and,  to  still  its  cries,  placing  it  to  his  breast, 
and  praying  earnestly  to  the  great  Master  of  life  to  assist 
his  endeavours  ; a flow  of  milk  actually  took  place,  and 
he  reared  his  child.  And  what  was  still  more  curious, 
the  left  breast,  even  in  his  old  age,  retained  the  unusual 
size  it  had  acquired  in  his  occupation  of  nurae.j| 

Animal  Functions. 

Sensation  and  Motion. 

Although  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction 
are  common  to  plants  and  animals  for  their  support  and 
continuance;  yet  are  the  substances  built  up  by  these 
living  beings  widely  different  from  each  other,  the  plant 
being  incapable  of  performing  the  functions  of  sensation 
and  motion,  which  alone  belong  to  and  indeed  constitute 
the  animal,  and  are  therefore  called  Animal  Function*. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  indeed  (except  in 
the  very  lowest  animals)  can  be  easily  shown,  that  there 
is  an  immediate  and  striking  difference  between  the 
compounding  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  the  elemental 
matters,  of  which  the  substance  of  a plant  or  of  an  ani- 
mal consists,  and  hence  the  division  into  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Matter.  Of  the  elemental  substances  entering 
into  the  composition  of  both  plants  and  animals,  notice 
has  been  already  taken ; from  which  it  appears  that 
plants  consist  of  nineteen  elements,  whilst  in  animals 
but  sixteen  of  them  are  found,  the  other  three,  alumi- 
nium, gold,  and  copper,  not  having  been  yet  discovered. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  disposition  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a plant,  or  of  animal  matter  in  an 
animal,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  each  individual, 
but  each  really  consists  of  differently  arranged  and  dif- 
ferently composed  structures,  which  are  combined  in 

* See  PhAooopktcaJ  Trantacnont,  ) 694,  p.  ‘263. 

+ See  Hmmaveriseh  .Mayazm,  1787,  p.  75.). 

1 See  his  Oinmu/iowi  Anahmiccr  in  Ctmmentar.  Acad.  Sctent. 

Imptr.  Petrvp.  vol.  iii  p.  £79. 

5 See  hi*  Anatome,  n.  334. 

|j  See  Capt.  Franklin’*  Journey  to  tic  /W*r  Sea  at  lit  Years 
1819.  20.  21,  and  22,  p.  157. 
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Zoology,  various  modes  and  with  variety  of  complication  to  form 
or g an*  for  the  performance  of  required  functions.  These 
various  structures  then  are  the  materials  of  which  both 
the  vegetable  and  animal  organs  are  formed,  precisely 
as  wood,  iron,  or  other  material  manufactured  into  shafts, 
rods,  wheels,  screws,  bolts.  &c.  are  arranged  and  con- 
nected so  as  to  produce  the  various  complications  of 
machinery. 

As  the  functions  now  about  to  be  treated  of  are  pecu- 
liar to  animal  being,  it  would  seem  most  advisable  before 
entering  upon  their  consideration  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  structures  which  animal  bodies  present.  Some 
of  these  structures  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
an  animal,  whilst  others  are  required  only  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  peculiar  functions  or  habits  of  that 
class  to  wh:ch  the  animal  belongs,  and  though  found  in 
one  are  not  met  with  in  another  animal.  To  these 
structures,  from  their  web-like  disposition,  the  term 
Tissue  has  been  applied. 

Of  the  Animal  Tissues. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  tissues  into  classes, varying 
in  number  from  eight  to  twenty-one.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  strictly  speaking  there  is  but  one  primary 
or  generating  tissue,  the  cellular , which  may  exist  in 
the  body  either  as  a distinct  tissue. or  with  the  addition 
of  other  organic  matter  may  produce  three  secondary 
tissues,  viz.  the  nervous  and  the  muscular , from  whence 
result  the  animal  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  and 
the  vascular , by  which  the  organic  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  and  excretion  are  performed.  All  these 
tissues,  with  the  exception  of  the  muscular,  are  found  ill 
the  remaining  or  tertiary  tissues,  viz.  horny,  liga- 
mentous, bony,  &c.  the  peculiar  characters  of  which 
depend  upon  the  presenreof  other  substances. 

Of  the  Cellular  Tissue. 

Tela  CtUulosa,  Lat. ; das  Zellgewtbe,  Germ.;  le  Ttssu 
Ce  Hula  ire,  Fr. 

The  universal  extension  of  the  cellular  tissue  through- 
out the  body,  its  large  participation  in  the  structure  of 
every  organ,  including  even  its  most  minute  parts,  and 
the  almost  general  opinion  of  anatomists  that  it  is  the 
first  developed  of  the  tissues  which  build  up  the  corpo- 
real fabric,  demand,  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent 
arrangement,  that  this,  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, 
or  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Generating  Tissue,  should 
be  first  considered.  Accordingly,  alter  enumerating 
those  substances  which  in  his  time  were  considered  the 
elements  of  the  human  body,  and  after  defining  bis  ideal 
fibre  and  lamina,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from  the 
mathematical  line  and  superficies,  the  illustrious  Haller 
proceeds,  in  his  Elementa  Thysiolopt r,  to  describe  the 
Tela  CtUulosa , or  cellular  tissue,  and  the  same  course  has 
been  generally  followed  by  systematic  writers  on  Anatomy. 

The  cellular  tissue  may  be  defined  os — 

A semitransparent  soft  spongy  substance,  consisting 
of  an  infinity  of  extremely  minute  threads  passing  in 
every  direction,  anastomosing  (not  interlacing)  with 
each  other,  and  leaving  between  them  innumerable 
irregular  spaces,  cells,  or  areoles,  for  the  most  jmrt 
freely  communicating  with  each  other,  and  in  which  are 
contained  vapour,  fluid,  and  fat. 

In  this  form,  and  often  with  the  fibres  or  threads 
mntted  together  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  plates,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  expanded  over  every  part  of  the  body, 
dipping  between  the  organs  and  tbeir  several  parts,  and 


directly  or  indirectly  connecting  them  throughout  as  the 
fluid  in  a galvanic  battery  connects  the  several  plates. 

Analtnniail  characters. — The  cellular  tissue,  in  its 
purest  state  and  entirely  free  from  fat,  is  found  in  the 
scrotum,  connecting  the  skin  with  the  vaginal  tunic.  If 
a portion  of  it  from  this  part  be  gently  rained,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a confused  mass  of  thread-like  fibres 
running  into  one  another  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
and  bearing  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
delicate  intersecting  webs  which  some  insects  form 
during  their  caterpillar  state  among  the  twigs  of  hedges, 
to  serve  them  as  ready  transits  from  one  twig  to 
another ; and  were  this  web  detached  from  the  shrub 
on  which  it  is  expanded  and  allowed  to  fall  together,  it 
would  present  a good  illustration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
when  undisturbed. 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  fibres,  inter- 
spaces exist  between  them,  small  and  minute  indeed, 
and  without  determinate  figure,  but  still  distinct  spaces, 
to  which  the  name  of  cells , ar coles,  and  vacuoles  have 
been  applied  by  different  writers.  It  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  describe  them  as  being  cavities  with  perfect 
partitions  except  at  the  points  where  they  comitu  nicatc 
with  each  other,  they  are  no  more  than  such  cavii.cs  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  transit  of  numerous  threads  in 
varied  directions  through  any  portion  of  space,  which 
thus  divided,  would  be  said  to  have  a cellular  character; 
the  sides  of  such  cavities  arc  open  in  every  part  except- 
ing where  the  threads  pass  or  meet,  and  form  the  out- 
line or  skeleton  of  the  cell  or  cavity.  Neither  is  it 
intended  to  compare  the  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue 
with  the  cellular  structure  of  plants,  in  which  the  threads 
forming  the  outline  of  the  cells  are  stiff,  and  the  cell 
which  is  closed  retains  always  its  usually  angular  figure. 
But  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  animals  the  fibres  forming 
the  cells,  when  undisturbed,  lie  upon  one  another  like 
the  detached  caterpillar  web  already  mentioned,  or  like 
the  several  locks  in  a flock  of  wool;  the  spaces  still 
remain  though  altered  in  form,  and  apparently  non- 
existent till  the  threads  are  drawn  asunder,  or  in  snrae 
other  way  separated,  when  live  interspaces  are  rendered 
visible.  The  free  communication  of  these  cavities  is 
well  seen  in  the  common  practice  adopted  by  butchers 
to  give  transparency  and  plumpness  to  veal  and  lamb  ; 
prior  to  skinning  the  animat,  they  make  an  aperture 
through  the  hide  where  most  loosely  attached  to  the 
subjacent  flesh,  and  then  with  little  difficulty  inflate  the 
whole  cellular  tissue  immediately  beneuth  the  skin,  and 
as  the  tissue  soon  dries  by  exposure  to  air,  its  fibres  be- 
coming stiff  leave  the  cellular  structure  very  apporcut, 
as  may  be  easily  shown  by  making  a section  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Similar  proofs  of  the  free  communication 
of  these  cavities  occur  also  in  tins  human  body  under 
accident  or  disease ; a |>erson  receives  an  injury  by 
which  a rib  is  broken  ; it*  fractured  part  is  thrust  into 
and  wounds  the  lung,  through  this  wound  the  air  es- 
capes into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  at  every  inspira- 
tion is  forced  out  into  the  cellular  tissue  which  has-been 
also  wounded  by  the  brokeu  rib;  here  it  quickly  spreads 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  often  expands  the  skin  to  its  utmost 
extent,  so  that  it  seems  ready  to  burst.  So  again  in 
general  dmpsy,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cellular  tissue 
is  seen  gravitating  from  one  part  to  another,  according 
ns  one  or  other  is  most  dependent. 

The  existence  of  cells  or  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue 
has  long  been  subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists; 
Haller,  l)e  Bergen,  Scobinger,  Hill,  Hunter,  among 
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Zoology*  the  writers  of  the  last,  and  Bedim,  Bedard,  Blaiaville, 
^ _IL  ami  Muller,  imon^t  thou*  of  the  present  century,  hold 
with  the  cellular  structure  of  this  tissue,  whilst  Wolff, 
Meckel  and  others  totally  deny  it,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

Wolff*  was  the  first  writer  who  disavowed  the  exist- 
ence of  cells  in  the  cellular  tissue ; he  says,  “ If  you  exa- 
mine the  cellular  substance  with  assisted  or  unassisted 
eyes,  you  nowhere  find  in  it  cells,  or  pores,  or  cavities, 
or  plates  containing  cells,  or  broad  leaves,  or  threads  with 
distinct  interspaces,  (however  we  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  it  as  cellular,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
taught  and  shown,)  except  you  form  it  into  threads  or 
plates  by  pulling  apart  before  you  examine  it."  And  be 
continues  a little  further  on:  *'  Everywhere  I have 
found  a continuous  semifluid,  adhesive,  or  connecting 
substance ; cellular  1 have  never  seen."  He  endea- 
vours to  explain  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  cellular 
tissue  by  stating  the  well-known  fact,  that  if  any  semi- 
fiuid tenacious  substance  be  pulled  apart,  it  does  not  at 
once  separate,  but.  that  as  the  particles  arc  torn  from 
one  part  they  collect  at  another,  and  thus  form  threads, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  ftoriion,  which,  as  the  ex- 
tension is  continued,  elongate,  become  thinner,  and  at 
last  snap  asunder  and  produce  the  total  division  of  the 
tenacious  mass;  and  thus  “this  semifluid  and  tena- 
cious substance,"  which  everywhere  glues  the  adjoining 
fibres  together,  if  the  fibres  be  separated,  “ is  extended 
into  threads  or  plates,  and  into  cellular  membrane.*' 
He  accounts  for  the  free  passage  of  air,  water,  or  other 
fluids  iu  the  cellular  tissue  by  supposing  after  they  liave 
been  once  introduced  into  it  that  they  form  bobbles,  just 
as  the  air  hubbies  are  produced  in  soup  and  water,  or 
any  other  tenacious  semifluid  substance,  and  in  this  way 
accounts  for  the  production  of  anasarca  and  emphy- 
sema. But  this  comparison,  though  very*  ingenious,  is 
not  correct,  for  when  air  is  injected  into  soap  and  water, 
or  any  other  similar  substance,  the  bubbles  so  formed 
cannot  be  dissipated  except  each  single  bladder  be 
broken;  on  the  contrary,  in  anasarca  and  emphysema, 
the  water  or  air  is  readily  discharged  from  the  whole 
swollen  part,  for  instance  the  arm  or  leg,  merely  by  one 
or  two  small  punctures,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  un- 
less the  several  vesicles,  even  if  formed  as  Wolff  sup- 
poses. communicated,  which  according  to  his  idea  they 
could  not,  but  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  escape 
of  the  wnter  or  air  can  be  accounted  for,  viz.  by  the  free 
communications  of  the  cells  or  interspaces  throughout 
the  whole  cellular  tissue.  His  objection,  however,  to 
the  journeying*  of  extraneous  bodies,  as  ueedles,  thorns, 
shot,  &x.  through  the  cellular  tissue,  often  mentioned  as 
proof  of  its  cellular  structure,  is  just,  for  “ how  can  n 
musket- ball  creep  through  the  cells,  pass  in  und  out  of 
their  orifices  and  the  apertures  by  which  they  communi- 
cate, being  ten  or  a hundred  times  larger  than  the  cells 
themselves.” 

Borden  t is  generally  considered  to  have  denied  the 
existence  of  cells  in  this  tissue,  or  Tissu  Muqueux 
as  he  calls  it,  and  which  he  describes  as  “ a kind  of 
visenm  (have)  or  glue,  of  which  the  parts  elongate  to 
a certain  point  in  proportion  as  we  separate  the  fibres  ; 
(It  plus  petit  faisceau  de  fibres  qu'il  sod  possible  d'ex- 
astuncr;)  this  glue  ( collej  forms  the  cellular  tissue, 

* Wolff,  De  Ttla,  qua m d»amt  Ceilulata,  Observationei  m AW. 
Act.  I'Hrujt,  Acad.  Impcr.  toI.  vi.  p.  '2j9. 

f Burden,  Rtcherckn  iut  It  Turn  Muqueux  on  f Organ t Cet- 
A/iirr,  Pvii,  1791,  p.  2. 


taken  in  its  commencement ; or  rather  this  glue  is  but  a Zoology. 
portion  of  the  cellular  tissue.'*  He  docs  not,  however, 
deny  the  existence  or  cells,  but  only  their  determinate 
form.  As,  however,  it  is  on  his  authority  (though  as  we 
have  just  seen  Wolff  first  taught  the  doctrine)  that 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  cells  rest,  it  will  be 
worth  while  (ogive  the  whole  passage,  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  he  really  does  say  iu  reference  to  this  point. 

This  substance  has  derived  its  name  from  the  cells 
seen  in  its  interior ; we  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  these  cells ; they  are  not, 
as  we  might  suppose,  similar  to  little  bladders  which 
open  into  each  other  ; they  have  no  regularity,  no  sym- 
metry, and  wc  may  compare  them  to  the  spaces  ( inter - 
ralles)  which  occur  iu  heaps  of  wool  or  flax.  In  order 
to  obtain  a correct  idea  we  must  examine  them,  which 
will  teach  more  than  all  we  can  say.  In  separating  two 
adjacent  fibres  from  each  other,  we  devclope  or  rather 
produce  an  immense  number  of  small  mucous  filaments 
which  are  parallel,  and  leave  between  them  some  little 
spaces.  These  spaces  were  the  points  in  which  tbe 
fibres  touch  directly,  or  at  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
glue,  (collrt)  but  these  little  spaces  are  never  in  the 
living  subject  such  as  in  two  fibres  which  we  separate 
from  each  other ; the y exist , however,  and  form  the  first 
cellules  of  the  tissue * Again,  after  slating  that  every 
fibre  is  cn sheathed  in  its  mucous  covering,  (chaqve  fibre 
etl  engainec  dans  sa  couche  de  mucokite',)  that  two 
or  three  of  these  ore  enclosed  in  one  general  sheath,  and 
that  there  are  consequently  primitive  and  secondary 
layers  of  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  former  are  very 
soft  and  the  latter  more  tough,  more  membranous,  he 
says  that"  tbe  porous  sheath  of  each  fibre  joined  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  fibres  and  the  three  sheaths 
themselves  surrounded  by  a common  sheath,  of  which 
the  interior  is  glued  to  the  three  proper  ones,  are  but  & 
kind  of  spongy  body , in  which  there  are  cavities  varying 
according  to  the  greater  or  leas  motion  and  separation  of 
the  fibres.'’ t From  the extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
Rordeu,  whatever  his  disciples  mny  please  to  say  for 
him,  does  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary  admits,  the 
existence  of  cells,  though  of  indeterminate  form,  and 
speaks  of  two  distinct  components  of  cellular  tissue,  fibres 
and  mucoiite. 

Meckel's  opinion  of  this  tissue,  which,  with  other 
writers  of  the  same  views,  he  calls  the  mucous  or  cellular 
system,  (das  Schleim  System , oder  Zell  System ,)  corre- 
sponds pretty  much  with  that  of  Wolff.  He  considers  it 
**  us  the  coagulable  fluid  (one  of  the  two  ultimate  organic 
elements)  in  a stale  of  coagulation be  denies  its 
fibrous  and  cellular  disposition,  and  says  “ that  on  closer 
inspection  this  opinion  is  at  least  too  general,  and  that 
the  mucous  tissue  is  rather  a cohering,  viscous,  homo- 
geneous scarcely  solid,  formless  substance."! 

Microscopic  characters. — Within  the  last  few  years 
anatomists  and  other  microscopic  observers  having  been 
anxiously  employrd  ill  repealing  tbe  inquiries  of 
Leeuwenhoek,  Muys,  and  Fontana,  afier  the  elementary 
forms  assumed  by  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
cellular  tissue  has  not  been  neglected.  Milne  Edwards 
states  that  it  “ is  entirely  formed  of  globules  united  in 
irregular  scries,  which  present  nothing  constant  in  refer- 
ence to  their  position,  or  that  of  their  apparent  length. 

These  series  form  lines  sometimes  more  or  less  tortuous, 
sometimes  straight  or  slightly  curved,  of  which  the 
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Zoology,  direction  and  relative  situation  vary  for  almost  every  one 
of  them.  These  globules  thus  disposed  in  rows  do  not 
form  a continued  plane  but  appear  placed  in  successive 
layers,  so  that  the  interstices  which  occur  between  the 
rows  of  globules  placed  on  the  same  plane  permit  us  to 
see  the  series  forming  the  following  layer  j and  the  pops 
of  the  latter  are  in  their  turn  in  relation  with  the  kind  of 
globular  network  of  an  inferior  layer.”*  Thus  '*  the 
arrangement  of  these  different  layers  of  globules  account 
for  the  permeability  of  the  cellular  tissue,  ami  explains 
how  the  plales,  w ithout  being  perforated,  allow  the  rapid 
passage  of  liquid-*  with  which  they  come  in  contact.'* 
He  also  states  that  from  careful  examination  he  found 
all  the  globules  of  the  same  size,  and  their  diameter  to 
measure  jf^tb  of  a millimeter.t 

Trevirantis  has  within  the  last  few  years  given  two 
highly  interesting  papers  on  the  ultimate  structure  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  w hich  he  describes  the  existence  of 
elementary  cylinders  as  he  calls  them,  which  there 
seems  little  doubt sre  the  “fibres  of  Borden.’*  In  his 
first  paper  he  describes  them  “as  very  delicate,  transpa- 
rent, serpentine  cylinders,  between  those  globules  which 
had  the  appearance  of  albuminous  globules,  and  a semi- 
fluid matter  enveloping  both  parts  ;’'}  tl»e_/iAre  and  colic 
of  Borden.  They  are  visible  with  a magnifying  power 
of  150  diameters  or  even  less,  in  most  cellular  tissue,  but 
require  to  have  been  previously  examined  with  one  of 
300  diameters,  in  order  to  make  them  out  satisfactorily  to 
an  unpractised  eye.  “ We  observe  them,”  says  Trevi- 
rantis. “under  a simple  lens,  not  indeed  single  but  in 
bundles,  forming  a retiform  tissue,  the  corpus  cribmsum  of 
the  old  writers,  the  threads  of  which  consist  of  elemen- 
tary cylinders  twisted  logeihcr.”$  After  having  been 
for  some  time  macerated  in  spirit  these  cylinders  assume 
the  same  appearance  under  a weak  lens  ns  a hank  of 
hair  floating  in  water  docs  to  the  naked  eye.  The  opi- 
nions of  Treviranu*  in  the  interval  between  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  and  second  papers  must  have  changed, 
although  be  makes  no  such  acknowledgment  in  the 
latter.  In  the  first  paper  he  says,  u I have  found  WolfT s 
and  Rudolphi’s  observations  entirely  consonant  with 
truth.  All  animal  cellular  tissue  appears  to  me  as  a 
mucous-like  substance,  which  by  extension  spreads  into 
a membrane.”  In  the  second  he  observes,  specking  of 
the  elementary  cylinders,  ||  *'  but  mucus  drawn  out  into 
threads  they  are  not.  This  substance  never  forms  such 
delicate  and  still  less  such  contorted  threads  us  are  compa- 
rable with  the  elementary  cylinders.  Somewhat  greater 
resemblance  to  the  latter  have  the  streaks,  ( tlreifen ,) 
seen  under  the  microscope,  in  mucus  which  has  been 
first  dried  and  then  wetted.  But  these  arc  mere  canals 
(gunge.)  in  the  viscous  fluid  unsurroundctl  by  any  proper 
membrane;  on  the  contrary,  the  elementary  cylinder  is 
formed  of  a peculiar  membrane,  of  which  we  may  be  con- 
vinced, if  wc  carefully  examine  the  edges  of  a piece  of 
cellular  tissue  lying  in  water.  We  always  there  find 
the  cylinder  projecting  distinctly  over  the  boundary  of 
the  tissue,  and  often  very  much  beyond  it.”^  And 
shortly  after,  in  a subsequent  part  of  his  paper,  he  says, 

'*  Milne  Kdvuili,  Jlt*i moire  wr  fa  Structure  E/cmenlaire  del 
jinwipiux  7Yim«  Oryanujuci  dei  Anna ux,  p.  7.  In  CUIMn  det 
7 Tuiei  tout  mutt  a la  Fncmilr  dt  Mrdecine  A Parti,  vol.  iii.  No.  73. 

f Milne  Edward*,  lot.  tit,  p.  9. 

J Treviranu*.  Letter  die  Organitehen  Efemtnte  del  Thxerucktn 
Kvrjtert,  p.  125,  in  Verm  tic /tie  Schnften. 

$ Seme  fJnteriuchtmgen  uher  die  Oryaniichei i Elemeittt  der  Thie 
ruche  Korper,  8(C.  p.  2D. 

||  P-  125  f See  fa.  dt.  p.  20. 


he  shall  show  that  these  elementary  cylinders  “ in  some  Zoology, 
intestines  pass  from  this  state  of  great  delicacy  into  ' 

another  where  they  possess  all  the  true  characters 
of  tubes.”*  From  this  statement  it  is  obvious  that 
Trcvirauus,  as  well  as  Borden,  admits  into  the  compo- 
sition of  his  cellular  tissue  something  more  than  the 
mu  cos  it  it  or  mucous-likc  substance,  that  the  latter  calls 
this  JSbrest  aiul  the  former  elementary  cylinder ; but  as  to 
what  the  contents  of  this  cylinder  consist  of,  Trevirauus 
does  not  commit  himself  to  an  opinion,  though  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  cellular  tissue  it  consists  of  the 
sumc  formless  semifluid  matter  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  due,  however,  to  Trcviranus  to  nienliou 
that  he  states,  “ These  cylinders  have  been  long  noticed 
by  other  observers.  But  they  were  sometimes  con- 
founded with  forms  which  are  seen  only  when  the  mi- 
croscope is  improperly  used,  sometimes  considered  to 
resemble  things  with  which  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  that  sometimes  they  are  modelled  alter  pre- 
conceived opinions.’*t  By  which  he  refers  to  the 
observations  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Fontana,  Mascagni,  and 
Edwards.  The  most  recent  observer  of  cellular  tissue 
is  Jordan  ; he  describes  its  elementary  parts  as  consist- 
ing of  “fibres  transparent,  clear  as  water,  slightly  .ser- 
pentine, capable  of  being  made  straight  by  pulling, 
extremely  delicate,  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  not  consisting  of  globules.  By 
microscopic  measurement  1 found  their  diameter  varying 
from  0*0005  to  0 0009  of  an  English  liue,  but  in  the 
greater  number  it  was  0 0007.”}  These  primitive  fibres 
ure  cither  collected  together  “ and  form  secondary  fibres 
which  cross  variously  and  thus  form  a retilorm  tissue, 
sometimes  loose  at  other  times  close,  or  they  cross  and 
form  very  thick  and  very  delicate  plates.”  He  shows 
tluil  the  tissue  differs  from  mucus  in  having  no  globules, 
and  that  though  by  boiling  it  is  converted  iuto  gelatine, 
it  is  not  gelatine,  became  that  is  a homogeneous  fluid, 
and  has  neither  fibres  nor  globules.  Before  concluding 
this  very  brief  review  of  Treviranus's  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  cellular  tissue,  it  must  be  observed  that  he  slates, 

11  In  many  parts  cavities  exist  in  the  cellular  tissue 
wh:ch  contain  fat ; and  these  spaces  wherein  the  fat 
collects  cannot  be  considered  as  dilated  elementary 
cylinders,  for  their  walls  consist  of  such  cylinders. ”§  If, 
then,  such  hollows  exist  for  the  reception  of  fat,  which 
however,  as  will  lie  hereafter  shown,  arc  distinct  and 
separate  cavities,  why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
imagining  that  the  elementary  cylinders  are  to  a certain 
extent  separate  elsewhere,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
free  spreading  throughout  the  whole  structure  of  the 
moisture  by  which  it  is  lubricated,  and  also  to  explain 
the  well  known  fact  of  the  ready  percolation  of  water  and 
air  in  anasarca  and  emphysema?  From  a fair  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  these  writers,  we  may  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  Haller’s  opinion 
about  the  structure  of  cellular  tissue  was  not  so  incorrect 
as  later  authors  are  disposed  to  make  it  appear. 

The  vascularity  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  general  is  yet 
doubted  by  anatomists,  although  Mascagni’s  observation 
of  vessels  running  to  those  ports  of  it  in  which  fat  is 
contained  is  a presumptive  proof  that  vessels  also  belong 
to  the  other  and  larger  portion,  in  which  a lubricating 


• See  fa.  eit.  p.  21.  f Had.  p.  22. 
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Zoology,  vapour  exists,  and  by  which  that  vapour  is  secreted. 

And  it  may  further  be  observed  that  if*  as  is  known  to 
be  the  fact,  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  which  truly 
are  no  more  than  closely  condensed  cellular  tissue,  are 
largely  provided  with  vessels,  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
cellular  tissue  itself  has  its  own  proper  vessels,  although 
they  may  not  be  discoverable  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme minuteness  ami  consequent  incapability  of  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  red  blood  whilst  in  a healthy  state.  If, 
however,  the  tissue  become  inflamed,  these  vessels 
become  gorged  with  blood,  and  instead  of  secreting 
their  natural  vapour  pour  out  adhesive  mutter  in  large 
quantity,  and  in  a very  short  space  of  lime.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  11  leu  land  has  stated  that  he  has 
discovered  these  vessels  in  the  abdominal  cellular  tissue 
of  a newly  l>orn  infant,  that  their  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment is  different  from  that  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
muscles,  and  that  they  secrete  both  vapour  and  fat.* 

The  existence  of  proper  nerves  in  the  cellular  tissue  is 
also  disputed;  and  it  is  generally  held  that  those 
seen  are  merely  passing  to  other  parts,  and  not  ter- 
minating in  the  tissue  itself.  Trevimnus,  however, 
considers  that  all  nerves  terminate  in  cellular  tissue.  It 
is  probable  that  both  assertions  arc  too  sweeping;  for 
though  it  he  allowed  that  cellular  tissue  is  supplied  with 
nerves,  as  it  would  seem  inadmissible  to  suppose  any 
animal  structure  without  (hem,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
many  do  traverse  the  cellular  tissue  to  he  distributed  to 
other  parts,  as  for  instance  to  the  skin.  The  analogy 
between  this  tissue  and  serous  or  mucous  membranes 
holds  also  as  well  in  regard  to  the  nerves  as  it  does  to 
the  vessels ; for  if,  as  occurs  in  injecting  a hydrocele,  tho 
vaginal  tunic,  a serous  membrane,  speedily  inflames, 
and  violent  pain  succeeds,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  that 
tunic  has  nerves,  although  of  very  minute  size,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  cellular  tissue  is  simi- 
larly supplied,  especially  as,  if  injected  with  any  irritating 
liquid,  severe  pain  is  soon  felt  and  acute  inflammation 
excited,  as  for  instance  in  urinary  extravasation ; nor 
does  this  arise  from  the  mere  distension  of  the  fibres  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  as  neither  pain  nor  inflammation  is 
excited  when  they  are  stretched  by  the  extravasation  of 
air  in  emphysema,  or  by  water  ill  dropsy. 

Physical  characters — Colour.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  cellular  tissue  is  dull  white  or  gr«y>  inclining  to 
brownish  ; it  is  white  when  heaped  up  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  and  the  light  incapable  of  penetrating  is 
reflected  from  it ; on  the  contrary  it  is  grey  or  brownish 
in  proportion  to  its  thinness  and  small  bulk,  in  which  case 
the  light  passes  through  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
The  brownish  colour,  however,  seems  in  some  respect 
to  be  dependent  on  the  semifluid  formless  matter  by 
which  the  cylinders  are  connected,  and  this  being, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Treviranus,  of  a brown- 
ish colour,  gives  that  tint  to  the  spaces  between  the 
cylinders,  but  which  may  be  washed  away  by  dropping 
water  upou  it. 

Extensibility. — It  may  be  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  cylinders  or  fibres  and  plates  of  the  cellular  tissue 
have  in  themselves  any  capability  of  extension,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mass  is  highly  extensible. 
This  depends  on  the  natural  falling  together  of  the  fibres 
and  plates  when  the  parts  which  the  cellular  tissue  con- 
nects are  at  rest.  The  instrument  known  to  most  per- 
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sons  by  the  name  of  Idle  Tongs  arc  perhaps  as  good  tin  Zoology, 
illustration  of  the  extensibility  of  cellular  tissue  as  can  be  '—v— 
afforded;  when  folded  up,  the  numerous  diagonal  pieces 
of  iron  of  which  they  consist  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  but  when  brought  into  action,  their 
extremities  arc  distanced  from  twice  to  thrice  of  that 
length.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  cellular  tissue ; the  skin  nil 
over  the  body  is  connected  by  this  tissue  with  the  sub- 
jacent parts  and  seems  and  is  closely  connected  with 
them  by  it;  but  if  in  a thin  person  the  skin  be  pinched 
up  on  the  neck,  arm,  or  back  of  the  hand,  it  can  be 
drawn  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  parts  beneath 
it,  the  cellular  fibres  and  plates  being  compelled  to 
change  their  natural  diagonal  or  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion for  one  nearly  vertical.  So  again  if  the  lungs  be 
wounded  and  an  outlet  made  into  the  cellular  tissue,  tho 
same  thing  occurs,  only  with  the  difference  of  the  exten- 
sion being  made  from  within  instead  of  from  without, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  is  as  perfectly  inflated  as  a blad- 
der would  be,  and  consequently  the  position  of  its  fibres 
•nd  plates  altered  as  in  the  former  case.  The  extension 
allowed  is  so  great  that  often  in  wounds  of  the  lungs 
consequent  on  broken  ribs,  the  body  appears  swollen  at 
least  half  its  natural  size.  And  in  other  though  more 
rare  cases,  where  the  bony  walls  of  the  cavities  connected 
with  the  nose  have  been  broken  and  the  air  has  escaped 
during  respiration  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face,  the 
whole  head  has  assumed  an  enormous  bulk  and  very 
frightful  appearance.  The  same  result  also  occurs  in 
dropsical  enlargements  from  the  extensibility  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  Ulainville  has  compared  this  extensibility 
to  that  which  a steel  spiral  possesses;  it  is  a very  pretty 
illustration,  but  certainly  not  a true  one. 

Affected  by  atmospheric  influence. — The  cellular 
tissue  is  a good  conductor  of  caloric,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  persons  who  are  thin  feel  the  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold  more  severely  than  those  who  are  fat.  This  does 
not  arise  from  the  one  possessing  a greater  quantity 
of  the  cellular  tissue  than  the  other,  but  from  its  fat 
vesicles  in  the  latter  being  so  distended  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  tunic  which  prevents  the  ready  transmission  of 
the  caloric  through  the  tissue.  And  it  is  one  of  (he 
reasons  why  hybernating  animals  before  retiring  to  their 
winter  sleep  always  acquire  n considerable  quantity  of  fat 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  also  is  observable 
in  those  warm-blooded  animals  which  arc  constantly 
exposed  to  very  low  temperatures,  either  on  the  earth  or 
in  the  sea,  as  the  bears  and  the  whole  cetaceous  order; 
by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  pretty 
equally  preserved. 

In  some  peculiar  though  not  comprehensible  manner 
it  is  affected  by  the  hygromc tricut  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, os  is  well  known  to  rheumatic  patients,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  damp  weather  or  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds,  become  affected  with  the  dull  aching 
pains  which  belong  to  that  disease. 

It  is  also  considered  to  be  a good  conductor  of  electri- 
city, and  perhaps  from  the  great  extent  of  the  body  which 
it  pervades,  the  free  passage  of  the  electric  currents 
throughout  the  whole  frame  by  its  instrumentality  may 
be  accounted  for ; whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  greater 
sensation  felt  at  the  joints  when  a person  is  electrified  is 
explained  by  the  cellular  communication  being  iesa 
complete  there  than  at  other  parts. 

Chemical  characters.—* Cellular  tissue  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  undergoes  no  other  change  than  that  of 
swelling  and  increasing  in  bulk  by  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
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Zoology,  like  a sponge  dipped  in  water.  If  put  into  boiling  water 
it  shrivels  up,  but  is  otherwise  little  affected,  except  the 
boiling  be  continued  for  a length  of  time;  it  then  dimi- 
nishes considerably  in  bulk  and  a large  quantity  of  gela- 
tine or  gluten  is  produced.  This  was  formerly  consi- 
dered as  an  elementary  part  of  the  tissue,  but  chemists 
now  consider  it  as  the  ulbuniinous  part  which  has  under- 
gone a change  by  the  ebullition.  If  the  gelatine  be  in 
quantity  it  becomes  solid  as  it  cools,  but  if  not,  can  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  When  dried 
gradually  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  tough,  flexible,  and 
partially  transparent,  is  disposed  to  absorb  moisture 
readily,  and  if  plunged  into  water  soon  resumes  its 
natural  character  and  ap|>earance.  If,  however,  it  he 
cxpoM*!  to  great  heat  it  dries  rapidly,  shrivels  up,  as  it 
burns  emits  a strong  ammoniacal  smell,  and  is  reduced 
to  a small  quantity  of  ashes. 

According  to  Foureroy’s  examination,  cellular  tissue 
consists  of  gelatine ; and  John  states,  that  it  also  con- 
tains a small  quantity  of  fibriue,  together  with  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

A remarkable  character  of  this  tissue  is  the  resistance 
it  oilers  to  the  putrefactive  process.  If  freed  from  other 
parts  which  become  quickly  putrescent,  it  will  remain 
for  a very  considerable  length  of  lime  unchanged,  and, 
according  to  Bichat,  putrefies  less  easily  even  tlmn  ten- 
dinous tissue;  a (act  which  is,  however,  well  known  in 
macerations  for  skeletons.  Experiments  made  by  this 
anatomist  showed  that  cellular  tissue  which  had  sur- 
rounded an  artery  and  kept  in  tt  glass  jar  of  water,  at 
the  common  heat  of  a cellar,  for  three  montli%  and  other 
which  hud  enveloped  a nerve,  and  kept  under  the  same 
circumstances  for  six  months,  remained  unchanged. 
After  longer  maceration,  however,  the  tissue  is  converted 
into  a viscous  substance  resembling  mucilage,  and  gives 
out  dilferenl  products  which  rise  to  the  surlace. 

Vital  proper  tin. — As  has  been  already  stated,  there  is 
much  dispute  as  to  the  sensibility  of  the  cellular  tissue 
in  its  healthy  state,  but  of  the  severity  of  the  pain  suf- 
fered when  it  Is  inflamed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  daily 
experience  proves.  It  is  not  excitable  by  any  stimulus, 
not  even  by  gulvanism,  as  shown  in  Jordan's  experiment 
mi  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  with  a pile  of  sixty* 
five  plates.  It  does,  however,  contract  on  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  aud  elongate  under  warmth,  as  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  scrotum ; how  this  is  explicable  does  not 
appear,  and  Bichat’s  application  of  the  term  contrao 
tihte  de  turn  to  this  property,  which  he  considers  inde- 
pendent of  vital  influence,  is  little  belter  than  concealing 
our  ignorance  of  the  matter  by  giving  it  another 
name. 

It  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree  the  power  of  im- 
bibition, originating  in  its  capillary  deposition,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  sucks  up  fluids  in  which  it  is 
immersed,  and  from  its  soft  and  yielding  texture  becomes 
swollen  by  them. 

Distribution  of  the  cellular  tissue. — There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  over  which  the  cellular  tissue  does  not 
range,  or  into  which  it  does  not  penetrate.  Beneath  the 
akin  which  it  connects  to  the  subjacent  parts  it  stretches 
over  all  the  organs,  and  dipping  into  or  between  them 
connects  them  throughout,  directly  or  indirectly.  If  it 
were  possible  to  abstract  ail  the  other  animal  matter,  a 
perfect  mould  of  every  organ  would  be  presented  by  the 
cellular  tissue  which  connects  their  parts  and  them  and 
envelopes  the  whole.  In  some  organs,  the  nerves  for 
instance,  this  can  be  proved,  for  by  chemical  aid  the 


nervous  matter  can  be  extracted  and  the  cellular  tube  or  Zoology 
mould  in  which  it  was  contained  left  perfect.  ‘ 

The  cellular  tissue,  although  of  the  same  actual 
structure  throughout,  varies  in  quantity,  density,  and 
disposition,  according  to  the  office  it  has  to  perform. 
Sometimes  it  connects  parts  so  closely  together  as  to 
prevent  any  intermediate  motion ; it  is  then  very  short, 
and  so  blended  with  the  parts  it  unites  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  them  from  each  other ; this  is  commonly 
the  case  in  the  connection  of  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes with  other  structures.  At  other  times  it  is  in 
very  large  quantity,  and  very  lax,  so  as  to  admit  of  con- 
siderable motion  between  the  connected  parts.  This 
occurs  in  the  connection  of  the  skin  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  especially  about  joints,  where  the  connection  must 
be  very  loose  to  prevent  any  hinderance  to  motion.  It  is 
loose  also  where  connecting  muscles  to  each  other  or  to 
neighbouring  parts,  so  that  their  actions  may  not  be 
impeded.  It  may  also  be  in  large  quantity  and  much 
condemned,  so  as  to  form  broad  expanded  cellular  plates 
or  membranes ; such  occur  specially  on  the  belly,  in  the 
perineum,  and  on  the  neck  ; their  use  is  to  give  support, 
and  they  are  but  little  extensile.  Such  membranes 
hove  been  loosely  named  Fascier  and  A ponntrosrs,  and 
thus  are  mentioned  the  fascia  of  the  neck  and  perineum, 
and  the  fascia  or  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muocle  of  the  belly  and  others;  but  they  have  no 
resemblance  in  structure  to  fascia,  (by  which  in  strict 
anatomical  language  is  meant  a tendinous  expansion.) 
fur  they  are  made  up  entirely  of  condcused  cellular 
tissue.  The  sheaths  of  vessels  and  the  capsules  ut 
glands  are  in  the  same  way  formed  of  this  condensed 
tissue,  which  as  it  were  isolates  I hem  from  the  sur- 
rounding ports.  The  vessel  and  its  sheath  are  pretty 
largely  and  firmly  connected  by  intermediate  tissue ; 
hut  that  connecting  the  gland  and  its  capsule  is  small 
in  quantity  and  very  delicate,  so  that  when  opened,  the 
gland  can  be  turned  with  little  difficulty  out  of  it  like  a 
nut  from  its  shell,  and  the  interior  of  the  capsule  is  seen 
glistening  and  almost  smooth,  appearing  to  form  the 
transition  between  common  cellular  tissue  and  serous 
membranes.  The  external  coat  of  both  arteries  aud 
veins,  perhaps  also  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  tube  of  excretory  ducts  consist  of  cellular 
tissue,  externally  loose  and  flooculent,  but  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  condensed  as  it  approaches  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  vessels,  or  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
duels.  Still  more  condensed  and  of  more  determinate 
form  does  it  become  when  under  the  name  of  neurilema 
it  assumes  (he  shape  of  minute  tubes  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  nervous  matter,  and  the  production  of  nervous 
fibrils:  the  interior  of  these  are  smooth  and  close,  their 
exterior  loose  and  rough,  by  which  numerous  tubes  are 
connected  together  and  form  a nerve.  In  precisely  the 
gume  way  one  the  fibres  of  muscle  or  any  other  fibrous 
structure  connected,  excepting  that  the  cellular  invest- 
ments or  tubes  are  not  so  largely  developed,  and  the 
smaller  the  bundles  of  fibres  be,  the  more  delicate  and 
tender  is  their  envelopes.  Bordcu  ha*  well  described 
this  cellular  connection  of  fibre  in  the  following  terms  : 

M We  must  consider  all  the  layers  of  cellular  tissue  be- 
longing to  a muscle  as  circular  csises  ( ballons ) contained 
one  within  the  other,  which  diminish  proportionally  with 
the  fibres,  and  become  more  delicate  and  tender.”*  In 
parts  which  have  not  a fibrous  form,  but  consist  of 

• Bordeu,  p.  46. 
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Zoology,  granules  or  globule*,  a*  glands,  the  small  parts  of  these 
organs  are  connected  by  a reticular  disposition  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  Cellular  tissue  is  also  matted  into  large 
plates,  one  side  of  which  assumes  a highly  polished  and 
brilliant  appearance,  whilst  the  other  is  rough  and  floc- 
culent ; such  is  (he  general  character  of  serous  mem- 
branes, to  which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  revert. 

Anatomists  have  thought  it  expedient  to  classify  these 
various  arrangements  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Borden 
only  speaks  of  it  under  two  points  of  view,  as  within  and 
without  the  cavities  of  the  body  ; but  in  one  respect  his 
observations  are  highly  interesting,  os  being  the  first 
writer  who  pointed  out  the  cellular  structure  of  serous 
membranes.  He  says,  11  We  cannot  help  regarding 
certain  membranes,  such  as  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and 
some  otliers,  as  ports  of  the  cellular  tissue  ; these  mem- 
branes evidently  appeur  to  be  processes  of  that  tissue, 
which  have  been  so  closely  approximated  by  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  that  they  have  formed  membranes, 
smooth  and  polished,  especially  on  that  side  most  sub- 
jected to  friction.***  The  concluding  part  of  the  sentence 
is  an  absurdity,  but  bis  statement  of  the  composition  of 
the  membranes  correct.  Bichat  divided  the  cellular 
tissue  into — 1.  ihut  which  is  exterior. t and  2.  that 
which  is  interior  to  every  organ,*  but  his  subdivisions 
are  uselessly  minute.  Beclard  divides  it  into  three 
portions:  1.  the  external,  general,  or  common  cellular 
tissue,  T t'.i  lus  Cellular  is  Intermedius  seu  Lams,  § 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  organs,  but  extends 
throughout,  and  assumes  the  general  form  of  the  body  ; 
2.  the  special  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  both  the 
proper  covering  of  each  organ,  as  the  Textu s Cellular  it 
.Sfri>/u*,||  and  enter*  into  its  substance,  following  and 
enveloping  all  its  parts,  as  the  Tcxtus  Cetlularis  Sti - 
pains  3.  the  organic  tissue,  Texlus  Cellularis  Orj»o- 
nicus  text  Parcnchymali *,**  which  forms  the  base  of  all 
and  the  entire  substance  of  some  organs.  Meckel 
speaks  only  of  an  internal  or  special,  and  an  external  or 
general  cellular  tissue  ;tt  and  Krause,  of  an  investing 
or  connecting  cellular  tissue,  Utnhuliungs-und  Verkin- 
duns;izcU*lojF%\\  enrresponding  pretty  much  to  Meckel’s 
external  tissue,  and  a composing,  parenchimatous,  or 
organic  cellular  tissue,  Zuwmmensetzcndc  Zcllsloff.  §§ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  divisions 
arc  merely  arbitrary,  for  the  whole  cellular  mass  freely 
communicates  throughout  the  body ; and  this  is  especially 
seen  in  the  transit  of  the  lurge  vessels  from  the  cavities 
of  the  chest  and  belly  into  the  neck  and  limbs,  in  which 
care  they  are  largely  covered  by  cellular  tissue  which  forms 
a bed  for  their  support,  and  at  the  same  time  effects 
a free  communication  between  that  part  of  the  tissue 
within  and  that  without  the  cavities  of  the  body.  In  the 
same  manner  also  is  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  sur- 
face of  each  organ  freely  connected  with  that  which  enters 
into  its  structure,  and  connects  its  most  minute  parts. 

Contents  of  the  cellular  tissue. — The  cellular  tissue 
is  pervaded  by  a thin  vapour,  which  when  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  of  a living  animal,  in  a cold 
atmosphere,  condenses  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  has  the  same  nps*art»nce  as  the  vapour  pro- 
duced in  respiration  and  perspiration  in  cold  weather, 
or  the  steam  from  holing  water.  This  has  been  called 
by  Bichat,  serotite  cellulaire, — 


The  Cellular  Serosity ; Zellsewebserum  of  Krause.  Zoology. 

Ill  the  living  body,  whilst  in  health,  it  does  not  ever  v ^ 
appear  to  possess  a distinct  fluid  form  ; but  after  death 
it  condenses  and  becomes  fluid.  Haller  speaks  of  it 
as  “ aquula , fomra,  ecaporahi/is , oleo  ah  quo  rnista 
and  justly  considers  it  as  the  Tvrv/ui  or  spirit  of  Hippo- 
crates which  pervades  every  cavity.  The  father  of  me- 
dicine, however,  does  not  describe  it  as  fluid  in  health; 
his  words  are,  ‘‘  IlXijpovrcu  tc  (irdv  nuXo*),  vyum-ov  /jo-, 
wvtkjioros,  hetkviyray  which  plainly  indi- 

cate his  knowledge  of  the  different  suites  in  which  the 
serosity  is  now  generally  admitted  to  exist  in  health 
and  disease.  Bichat  \ considers  albumen  to  be  a prin- 
cipal element  of  this  serosity,  and  ascertained  its 
presence  by  iujecting  alcohol  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a 
dead  animal,  which  when  exposed  almost  immediately 
after  exhibited  numerous  whitish  flakes  of  albumen; 
the  same  appearance  was  also  produced  by  plunging 
some  cellular  tissue  taken  from  a living  animal  into 
a weak  solution  of  nitric  acid.  Meckel  § stales  that 
it  also  contains  a small  quantity  of  coagulable  mu- 
cilaginous matter  and  some  salts.  It  is  constantly 
secreted  by  the  small  capillary  branches  of  the  arte- 
ries called  exhalants,  and  is  as  constantly  removed 
by  the  absorbent  vessels.  These  two  processes  during 
health  are  in  an  equal  state  of  activity,  but  if 
from  any  cause  the  equilibrium  be  destroyed,  corre- 
sponding effects  are  produced ; thus  if  the  exhalant 
urlerie*  are  more  active  than  the  absorbent  vessels,  an 
increased  quantity  of  vapour  is  produced,  which,  con- 
densing in  the  cellular  tissue,  produces  cither  anlema 
or  anasarca,  and  preternatural!)'  distends  the  skin  ; but 
on  the  contrary  if  the  absorbents  are  extraordinarily 
excited,  as  they  frequently  are  by  severe  diarrhera,  the 
moisture  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  removed,  its  bulk 
thereby  diminished,  and  the  skin  assumes  a shrivelled 
appearance. 

Another  substance  is  also  found  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
about  which  there  has  been  and  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  anatomists,  as  to  it*  being  contained  in 
the  cellular  tissue  alone,  or  iu  an  independent  tissue  of 
its  own,  this  is — 

The  Fat ; la  Grouse  cellulaire , Bichat ; das  Felt. 

This  differs  from  the  Serosity:  1.  from  its  being 
solid;  2.  from  being  contained  in  perfectly  distinct 
cells ; 3.  from  being  deposited  only  in  certain  parts  and 
not  generally  throughout  the  body ; also  in  its  compo- 
sition and  economy. 

The  fat  ordinarily  makes  up  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  mass  of  the  hody;|  it  « of  a yellowish  colour, 
inodorous,  and  of  an  insipid  taste.  It  is  found  in  the 
solids  in  two  states:  1.  free  as  in  the  fat  cells,  or  fat 
commonly  so  called ; and  2.  in  chemical  combina- 
tion with  oilier  organic  matter,  as  the  nervous  mutter 
both  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  In  the  fluids  also  it  exists, 
as  in  the  chyle,  blood,  and  milk. 

In  its  most  minute  form  it  is  granular,  and  the  gra- 
nules are  so  clustered  together  that  Mascagni  compares 
them  to  a mass  of  fish  spawn.  Gruetzmacher,  Fontana, 
ami  Alexander  Monro,  who  examined  them  with  the 
microscope,  describe  them  as  having  an  oval  shape, 
lleusinger  found  them  round  under  a low  magnifying 
power,  and  oval  under  a high  one.  Weber,  however 
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Zoology.  Mates  that,  in  fat  taken  from  the  orbit  of  a |>ert»on  who 
hail  been  dead  two  days,  he  found  the  granules,  under  a 
very  strong  magnifier,  perfectly  round  and  of  nearly 
equul  size.  In  regard  to  Raspail’s  mode  of  obtaining 
the  fut  granules  by  a stream  of  water  directed  upon  a 
portion  of  fat  from  a sheep,  calf,  or  cow,  placed  on  a hair 
sieve,  and  in  which  proceeding  they  were  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  received  iu  a vessel  below  as  a snow 
while  powder  consisting  of  very  minute  cry  stals,  Weber 
states  that  he  could  never  produce  any  such  powder  by 
subjecting  human  fat  either  to  a stream  of  water  or 
quicksilver  ; and  as  to  the  angular  form  which  induced 
Raspail  to  compare  the  granules  to  crystals,  he  consi- 
ders that  the  mere  weight  of  one  soft  round  body  upon 
another  would  account  sufficiently  for  the  assigned,  and, 
as  he  conceives,  its  unreal  form.  As  to  the  minute 
granules  of  human  fat  Raspail  says,  that  when  magni- 
fied to  a hundred  diameters  they  appear  to  be  irregular 
hexaedral  or  pentacdnil  bodies,  accurately  applied  to 
each  other  and  incapable  of  isolation. 

The  dimensions  of  these  granules  arc  variously  stated. 
Hensinger  describes  them  as  varying  from  ?,hr  to 
of  un  inch  in  diameter,  or  from  to  7^  times  larger 
than  a blood  globule.  According  to  Weber,  they  vary 
from  to  of  a Parisian  inch,  or  ten  times  larger 
than  a blood  globule.  Krause  gives  their  diameter  us 
from  rlr'"  to  Jf"  of  an  inch.  And  Raspail,  as  from 
■00117  to  *00562  of  an  English  inch. 

Mascagni  has  shown  that  each  granule  has  its  own 
artery  and  vein ; that  branches  of  blood-vessels  pass 
into  the  interstices  of  the  larger  masses  of  fat,  divide 
and  form  a network  of  hair-like  or  capillary  vessels,  os 
they  arc  commonly  called,  which,  insinuating  itself 
among  the  smaller  granules,  sends  an  artery  and  vein 
to  each,  so  that  the  granules  arc  clustered  on  their  ves- 
sels like  a cluster  of  grapes  on  their  stalk  ; he  considered 
that  these  vessels  were  distributed  on  the  exterior  of 
each  cell,  and  that  within  it  was  lined  with  a similar 
network  of  absorbent  vessels ; the  latter  was  only  his 
opinion  unsupported  by  observation,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fat  cells  ure  largely  supplied  with 
absorbent  vessels  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
frequently  removed. 

For  a knowledge  of  the  composition  of  fat  we  are 
indebted  to  Chevreul ,•  as  prior  to  his  inquiries  it  was 
held  to  be  one  of  the  proximate  organic  elements.  By 
treating  fat  with  boiling  alcohol  he  ascertained  it  to  be 
composed  of  two  elements,  fitearinrj  which  as  the  solu- 
tion cooled  was  precipitated,  mingled  with  a small  por- 
tion of  the  other  element,  Oleine  or  Elaine. \ the  principal 
part  of  which  remained  in  solution  in  the  alcohol. 
Stcarine  has  great  resemblance  to  mutton  suet;  it  is  of 
a dull  white  colour ; does  not  melt  briow  ii  temperature 
of  120°  Fahr. ; but  after  fusion,  as  it  cools  it  crystallizes 
in  little  needles*  the  mass  of  which  terminates  in  a flat 
surface.  It  is  principally  distinguished  from  the  stea- 
rine  of  mutton  fat  by  giving  out  some  margaric  acid 
without  any  stearic  acid  under  saponification. $ Elaine 
resembles  oil  and  is  almost  colourless;  it  continues 
fluid  at  58°  Fahr.,  and  it  does  not  begin  to  assume  the 
form  of  needle  shaped  crystals  till  some  degrees  lower 
47°  or  48°  Fabr.fl  The  small  quantity  of  oxygen, 
the  very  large  proportion  of  carbon,  and  the  entire 


• See  his  Recherehtw  ChymNjuet  ttir  let  Corpt  gnu.  Pane. 
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absence  of  nitrogen  in  fat  in  its  free  state  in  the  cellular  Zoology, 
tissue,  which  always  consists  of  both  stcarine  and 
eiaine,  is  very  remarkable ; and  the  following  arc  the 
ultimate  elements  of  these  substances: 

Stearinc.  £laine. 

Oxygen  . . . 9*434  9*54*$ 

Hydrogen  . . 11  770  11*422 

Carbon  . . . 78*776  79*030 

But  ou  the  other  hand,  where  chemically  combined 
with  other  animal  substances,  as  in  the  blood,  in  the 
nervous  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  perhaps  in 
other  parts,  the  fat  does  contain  nitrogen  and  phospho- 
rus, and  is  partially  crystallizable  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Upon  the  different  proportions  in  which  these  two  sub- 
stances are  contained  in  the  fat  depends  its  greater  or 
less  degree  of  firmness;  thus  in  the  hard  fat  about  the 
loins  the  stearine  predominates,  and  in  the  soft  fat  of 
the  orbits  the  eiaine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  fat  is  contained  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  or  whether  it  is  contained  in  a proper 
membrane  of  its  own,  has  given  rise  to  as  much  dispute 
among  anatomists  os  that  of  Lhecellularity  of  this  tissue. 

Bergen  appears  to  have  l>een  the  first  writer  who  made 
the  distinction  : he  says,*  that  “ the  structure  of  the  so- 
called  cellular  membrane,  considered  in  general,  admits 
of  a twofold  division  ; the  former,  w here  it  is  found  be- 
tween the  skin  and  muscles,  and  between  entire  muscles 
consists  of  membranous  plates  expanded  iuto  spherical, 
oval,  and  rather  flattened  cells,  connected  together  with- 
out symmetry  and  communicating  here  and  there  hy 
various  apertures;  when  these  cells  are  filled  with  oil 
secreted  from  the  blood  and  concreted  into  fat.  I call  the 
structure  adipose ; but  when  the  fat  is  wanting,  they 
make  up  the  so-called  cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  I call 
it  cellular,  or  adipose  substance.  The  second,  as 
apjK*ars  to  me,  has  been  observed  distinctly  but  by  very 
few;  when  the  so-called  cellular  membrane  consists  of 
on  innumerable  and  very  intricate  congeries  of  grains  or 
threads,  but  which  never  form  cells  containing  fat ; 
these  very  delicate  threads,  arranged  very  obliquely, 
creep  all  over  the  internal  substance  of  the  viscera  and 
muscles  so  intricately,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  said  of 
it  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope;  this  then 
I call  the  filamentous  substance.**  Like  Haller,  he 
thinks  the  then  usual  name  of  membrane,  os  applied  to 
this  tissue,  improper,  and  employs  the  word  substance , 
as  just  quoted,  in  reference  to  both  his  divisions  of  the 
so-cailed  cellular  membrane. 

Dr.William  Hunter  also  considered  the  texturein  which 
the  fat  is  contained  to  be  different  from  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  though  he  retained  that  as  a generic  term,  he 
divided  it  into  reticular  and  adipose  membrane.!  He 
says,  “ W herever  there  is  fat  in  the  human  body  I appre- 
hend that  there  is  a particular  organization  or  glandular 
apparatus  super  added  to  the  reticular  membrane,  con- 
sisting of  vesicles  or  bags  for  lodging  the  animal  oil,  os 
well  as  vessels  for  its  secretion ; so  that  I would  com- 
pare the  marrow  in  the  bones  to  the  glandular  and 
follicular  parts  of  the  fat  or  adipose  membrane.”  And 
he  grounded  his  opinion— 1.  on  the  granular  appearance 
of  the  marrow  of  bones  “ like  little  bags  containing  oil 

• Hi*  Programma  de  Membrzota  CtUulottt,  in  Haller's  Du* 
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Zoology.  2.  that  in  the  fattest  bodies  there  ore  always  some  parts 
of  the  cellular  tissue  which  never  contain  fat ; 3.  that 
those  parts  which  in  health  contain  no  fat,  in  anasarca 
or  emphysema  are  fillet!  with  water  or  air;  4.  that  in 
the  dissection  of  dropsical  bodies  there  still  remains  a 
manifest  difference  between  the  adipose  and  cellular 
membrane,  the  former  being  “ much  more  fleshy  and 
ligamentous  than  the  latter.  To  be  sensible  of  this,  cut 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  of  a dropsical 
subject  itt  the  loins,  opposite  to  the  lumbar  fascia  or 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  compare  the  then 
collapsed  stratum  (of  what  was  adipose)  immediately 
under  the  skiu  with  the  thick,  glutinous-like  substance 
underneath,  which  in  the  healthful  state  was  a very  thin 
layer  of  reticular  membrane.  This  agrees  with  the 
supposition  that  the  water  and  oil  possess  different 
cavities ; and  that  in  dropsical  habits,  the  oil  bags  still 
subsist,  though  in  an  empty  or  collapsed  state.”  5.  That 
water  or  blood,  in  the  living  or  dead  body,  when  lodged 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  gravitate  to  the  most  depend* 
ing  ports,  ” but  the  oil  of  the  cellular  membrane  does 
not  find  those  passages,”  and  M in  the  fattest  men  we 
never  see  a drop  of  oil  in  their  most  depending  parts.” 
6.  That  in  both  living  and  dead  bodies,  every  fluid 
recedes  upon  pressure,  air,  dropsical  water,  or  blood,  the 
swelling  pits  and  gradually  again  returns;  u but  the  na- 
tural oil  of  the  adipose  membrane  cannot  be  pressed  from 
one  part  to  another.'*  And  he  then  concludes,  u From 
all  these  observations,  may  we  not  then  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  oil  of  the  cellular  membrane  is  lodged  in 
peculiar  vesicles  and  not.  as  the  water  of  an  anasarca,  in 
the  reticular  interstices  of  the  part  ?” 

This  full  account  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  views  with  regard 
to  the  fat  has  been  given  because  it  really  embraces  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion 
of  a distinct  adipose  membrane.  But  though  emanating 
from  authority  deservedly  ranking  so  high  as  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, a large  part  of  the  arguments  he  adduces  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  fat  is  in  no  instance, 
in  the  human  body  in  a fluid  state , and  therefore  cannot 
more  about  or  gravitate  like  dropsical  water  or  other 
fluids.  As  to  the  distinction  between  “ the  collapsed 
stratum,”  or  the  empty  oil  bags,”  and  “ the  thick,  glu- 
tinous-like substance  underneath  which  in  the  healthful 
slate  was  a very  thin  layer  of  reticular  membrane, r ob- 
served by  him  on  the  loins  of  an  anasarcous  subject,  it 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  this  is  no  other  than  a natu- 
ral appearance,  for  the  cellular  tissue  is  ulways  closer 
and  more  matted  near  the  skin,  in  which  indeed  it  is  ulti- 
mately lost,  and  of  greater  length,  more  loose  and  there- 
fore capable  of  distension  by  fluid  as  it  approaches  its 
connection  with  the  subjacent  parts.  Beclard,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  a distinct  adipose  membrane, 
does  not,  however,  agree  with  Hunter  as  to  the  endur- 
ance of  the  adipose  cells,  for  he  says,  “ When  the  fat 
does  not  exist,  the  cells  also  are  wanting ; they  disap- 
pear when  this  fluid  ceases  to  exist  in  a part.  Hunter 
says  he  has  seen  them  empty ; 1 do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so : they  are  confounded  when  they  dis- 
appear with  the  cellular  element.”  This  appears  to  be 
a less  tenable  opinion  than  Hunter's ; for  if  a peculiar 
membrane  is  required  to  the  production  of  fat  it  must, 
as  Hunter  supposed,  exist  always,  for  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  adipose  apparatus  is  destroyed  every  time  the 
fat  is  absorbed,  only  that  the  organism  may  have  to 
reproduce  it  when  fat  is  again  to  be  secreted. 

The  only  point  remaining  then  is  as  to  (be  circum- 
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scription  and  independence  of  each  vesicle  or  cellule  or  Zoology, 
areole  containing  the  fatty  granule.  Jordan,  in  speak- 
ing  to  this  point,  says,  * The  tissue  of  the  closed  adipose 
cells  is  laminar,  and  these  are  divided  by  much  looser 
cellular  tissue  into  many  little  cavities,  from  which  pass 
still  smaller  compound  fibres  through  the  fatty  par- 
ticles.*'* Now  the  fluidity  of  the  fat  being  at  present 
entirely  disallowed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  chambers  in  which  the  fat  granules  ore 
contained  should  be  distinct  from  each  other,  but  even 
if  they  be,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  walls  of  the  cells 
should  be  of  different  materials  from  the  fibres  and  plates 
of  cellular  tissue.  And  if,  ns  we  know  in  innumerable 
instances,  that  the  cellular  seroaity  is  secreted  only  at 
one  period  of  life  and  fat  only  at  another  in  the  same 
parts,  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  the  arteries  may 
be  and  are  capable  of  secreting  both  these  substances,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  as  may 
be  convenient  with  the  other  dispositions  of  the  animal 
economy.  Nor  does  it  appear  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  the  fat  should  be  deposited  in  certain  parts 
only,  where,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  it  is  as  it 
were  out  of  the  way,  than  that  the  cellular  tissue  should 
be  in  large  quantity  and  comparatively  or  entirely  free 
from  fat.  where  great  freedom  of  motion  is  required,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  where  the  accumulation 
of  fat  would  be  inconvenient. 

The  fat  varies  ill  quantity,  disposition,  and  quality, 
both  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  the  two  sexes. 

Beclard  statest  that  the  embryon  prior  to  the  mid  period 
of  gestation  is  entirely  devoid  of  tat;  but  subsequently 
the  deposition  commences  and  takes  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  alone  and  not  in  the  interior  of  any  of  its 
organs.  Hence  originates  the  plump  rounded  form  of 
childhood,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  (race  any 
bony  and  still  less  any  muscular  outline.  At  this  period 
the  fat  exists  in  very  large  quantity  upon  the  face,  and  it 
is  a curious  fact  that  though  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  surface  may  be  deprived  of  its  fat  and  the  skin  hang 
loose  and  flabby,  it  is  very  rare  that  there  still  remain 
not  a very  considerable  quantity  on  the  face.  This  ex- 
ternal disposition  of  the  fat  continues  up  to  and  even 
beyond  the  adult  period,  and  rarely  before  thirty  years 
of  age  is  it  found  to  commence  internally,  when  it  is  first 
found  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  in  the  me- 
sentery. As  age  advances,  the  external  deposit  begins  to 
fail,  the  face  is  less  plump,  the  features  begin  to  sharpen, 
and  the  skin  unsupported  by  fat  falls  into  lines ; at  the 
same  time  the  fulness  of  the  lower  limbs  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  is  disposed 
to  laxity  from  the  small  quantity  of  fat  laid  up  in  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue.  But  correspondent  to  this 
diminution  on  the  surface  is  the  increased  deposition 
within  the  large  cavities,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
organs  themselves.  So  that  the  fat,  which  had  previ- 
ously existed  on  the  external  surface  alone,  is  now  either 
alone  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cavities  and  organs,  or 
if  the  person  be  fat,  in  both.  In  consequence  of  this  al- 
tered state,  all  parts  of  the  body,  both  solid  and  soft,  bones 
and  muscles,  become  as  it  were  soaked  in  grease,  and 
their  fibres  being  separated  by  the  fat,  the  bones  are 
rendered  less  firm  and  tough,  and  are  more  easily  frac- 
tured, as  daily  experience  proves;  whilst  even  the  muscles, 
having  their  compactness  diminished  from  the  game 


• See  Jordan.  /«?.  at.  p.  420. 
f Loe.  c*f.  p.  166. 
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Zoology,  cause,  are  less  powerful.  As  to  sex,  the  quantity  of 
fat  is  always  found  proportionally  larger  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  and  hence  the  roundness  of  form  and 
less  distinctness  of  bony  and  muscular  outline  which 
imparts  delicacy  and  elegance  to  the  female  figure. 

The  quantity  of  fat  varies  considerably  in  different 
persons ; ordinarily  it  forms,  as  already  mentioned, 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body. 
But  it  may  cither  materially  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this 
estimate  without  the  person  suffering  more  than  incon- 
venience. In  obesity  it  will  form  from  half  to  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  weight ; and  as  fat  is  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  a very  stout  person  will  not  sink  when  im- 
mersed in  that  fluid ; such  is  related  of  one  Paolo 
Moccia,  an  Italian  priest,  who  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds  was  thirty  pounds  lighter  than  a similar  bulk  of 
water,  and  consequently  could  not  sink.  Of  course 
Edward  Bright,  of  Maldon,  who  weighed  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pounds,  and  Daniel  Lambert,  of  Leices- 
ter, whose  weight  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds,  would  have  been  far  more  buoyant  than  Peter 
Moccia.  On  the  contrary,  in  leanness  the  quantity  of 
fat  diminishes  and  becomes  extremely  small ; the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  condition  was  Claude  Am- 
broise  Sural,*  who  was  exhibited  in  London  in  the  year 
18*25,  and  from  his  extreme  emaciation,  though  said  to 
be  in  good  health,  assumed  the  title  of  Anatomic  Vi - 
vante  ! he  weighed  only  seventy-eight  pounds. 

There  are,  however,  some  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
fat  is  never  found,  for  instance,  in  those  parts  where  its 
presence  would  interfere  with  their  functions.  Thus, 
although  in  so  large  quantity  in  the  orbits,  it  never  exists 
in  the  very  loose  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids  to  their  cartilages,  nor  in  the  scanty  tissue 
uniting  the  skin  of  the  auricles  of  the  ear*  to  the  cartilages 
of  their  conch ; nor  in  that  of  the  scrotum,  the  glans- 
enis  and  clitoridis  ; nor  in  that  connecting  the  mem- 
nines  which  envelope  the  brain  and  lungs  to  those 
organs.  And  indeed,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  body  that  where  motion  is  required, 
the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  organs  or  their  parts 
contains  little  or  no  fat 

In  some  people,  as  for  instance  the  Bushmen  or  Houa- 
zanas  of  Le  Vaillant,  there  exists  naturally  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fat  upon  the  nates  ; this  was  the  case  with 
the  female  exhibited  in  London  many  years  ago  by  the 
title  of  the  Hottentot  Venus,  in  whom  the  projection  of 
the  buttocks,  consisting  entirely  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue, 
exceeded  six  inches : she  died  in  Paris  in  December, 

isis.t 

The  quality  of  the  fat  also  varies  according  to  the  age ; 
in  childhood  and  youth  it  is  pale  yellow,  almost  white 
and  very  firm,  giving  to  the  surface  a great  degree  of 
elasticity ; but  in  age  it  becomes  daik  yellow  and  nearly 
of  an  oily  consistence,  hence  arises  the  softness  of  the 
skin  in  old  persons  when  fat. 

U*c  of  the  cellular  tissue. — The  principal  use  of  tin’s 
tissue  is  that  of  connecting  together  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  the  several  parts  of  which  they  consist ; and 
hence  Mfiller  £ has  proposed  for  it  the  new  and  not 
inappropriate  name  of  connecting  tissue,  Wndtgetrebe. 
It  varies  in  length,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  quan- 
tity anti  in  openness  in  proportion  as  greater  or  less 
motion  is  required  among  the  parts  which  it  connects, 

* 8*m»  Hone'ii  Everyday  B«oi,  *ol.  i.  p.  1017}  London,  1*26. 
t See  Hufoirr  Sul  ur tile  drt  Mnmmtfcm,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1 B24. 

1 See  Muller,  ioc,  o\l.  vol.  i.  p.  110. 


as  has  been  already  slated.  Sometimes  it  is  much  con-  Zoology, 
denied,  forming  the  walls  of  certain  spaces  in  which  ' 

particular  organs  are  as  it  were  isolated  from  those  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  might  otherwise 
interfere  with  their  function*,  as  in  the  sheaths  of  arte- 
ries, or  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  as  it  were  into  one 
numerous  little  masses  of  the  same  structure,  forming  a 
single  organ,  as  in  the  capsules  of  glands.  It  also  forms 
cushions  to  prevent  undue  compression  of  those  parts 
which  are  naturally  and  of  necessity  exposed  to  pressure  ; 
instances  of  this  purpose  are  presented  in  the  soles  of 
the  feel,  especially  upon  the  heels  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  roots  of  the  toes,  upon  which  parts  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  received  in  standing,  walking,  &c. ; upon 
the  rump,  which  receives  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and 
upper  limbs  in  sitting,  in  a minor  degree  also  upon  the 
fronts  of  the  fingers,  which  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  the 
hands  are  subject  to  much  pressure.  In  all  these  cases 
the  cushions  are,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  stuffed  with 
very  soft  fat,  collected  into  numerous  globular  masses 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  loosely  connected  by 
other  cellular  tissue  in  which  little  or  no  fat  is  con- 
tained ; by  this  arrangement  the  pressure  applied  is  very 
minutely  divided,  and  is  in  no  part  so  great  us  to  inter- 
fere with  the  circulation  of  the  vessels  or  to  cause 
numbness  of  the  nerves.  On  the  fingers  also  these 
cushions  serve  the  purpose  of  spreading  out  the  skin  so 
as  to  increase  the  surface  on  which  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  nerves  of  touch  are  expanded.  In  the  orbits  also 
cushions  of  very  soft  fat  are  placed  in  which  the  eyeballs 
are  embedded,  the  especial  use  of  which  appears  to  be 
to  form  an  elastic  bed  counteracting  the  loo  violent 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  in  those  motions 
which  are  necessary  for  its  focal  adjustments. 

Another  very  important  office  of  the  cellular  tissue  is 
that  of  giving  origiu  to  the  absorbent  vessels.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  impossible  by  injection  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  absorbent  radicles,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  solutions  of  different  substances  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue  produce  their  effects  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  it,  as  also  the  absorption  of  the  natural  contents  of 
the  tissue,  the  serosity  and  fat,  which  under  severe 
purging  are  removed  with  a quickness  almost  incredible, 
so  that  a person  whose  skin  appears  almost  bursting 
with  fat  or  fluid,  ib  in  the  course  of  but  a few  hours  ren- 
dered thin  and  has  the  skin  shrivelled  or  lumging  about 
in  loose  folds. 

A function  of  much  less  consequence  than  cither  of 
those  already  mentioned,  but  one  which  the  cellular 
tissue  always  performs,  is  that  of  filling  up  the  numerous 
interspaces  arUing  out  of  the  approximation  of  parts  of 
very  various  and  uncorresponding  form,  so  that  the  con- 
tour of  the  body  does  not  exhibit  those  abrupt  inequa- 
lities which  it  would  otherwise ; an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  exhibited  in  the  packing  of  the  windpipe, 
gullet,  muscles,  and  other  parts  existing  in  the  neck. 

The  use  of  the  vapour  with  which  the  cavities  of  the 
cellular  tissue  are  plentifully  lubricated  is  to  keep  the 
tissue  constantly  moist  and  render  its  motions  easy.  The 
fat,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  of  great  service 
in  assisting  to  form  the  cushions  for  relieving  pressure. 

But  it  has  another  very  important  function ; it  forms  a 
reserve  of  the  superfluous  nutriment  received  into  the 
body,  which,  being  stored  up,  is  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  body,  when,  either  from  actual  want  of  food 
or  incapability  of  digestion,  there  is  deficiency  of  nutri- 
ment. The  fat,  in  these  cases,  is  absorbed  into  the 
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Zoolog}',  blood,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  so  long  as  any 
of  it  remains;  this  is  proved  by  the  emaciation  conse- 
quent on  starvation,  indigestion,  fever,  and  other  causes; 
and  hence  the  person  so  circumstanced  may  be  truly 
said  to  live  upon  himself  so  long  as  any  fat  remains. 
That  this  is  one  very  important  object  in  the  storing  up 
of  tat  is  proved  by  the  different  appearance  of  those 
brutes  which  hybernate : immediately  prior  to  their 
retiring  to  their  many  weeks’  sleep  they  become  ex- 
tremely ful,  but  when  they  wake  iu  the  spring,  they  arc 
found  very  lank  and  thin,  having  had  no  other  food 
than  their  own  fat  to  live  upon  during  their  long  rest. 
A very  remarkable  instance  of  an  animal  feeding  upon 
itself  is  that  of  a pig  known  to  have  weighed  a hundred 
and  forty  pounds  just  previous  to  the  failing  of  part  of 
Dover  cliff,  in  December,  1810;  the  animal  was  buried  by 
the  rubbish  in  its  stye,  without  injury,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  when  it  was  dug  out  alive  weighing  only 
thirty  pounds  ; during  this  long  period  it  probably  had 
nothing  beyond  the  litter  in  which  it  lay  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  a little  chalk,  the  marks  of  its  teeth  being 
visible  upon  the  cliff,  and  the  water  which  had  trickled 
through  its  prison.* 

Op  the  Nmroig  Tissue. 

Tela  Nervea,  Lul. ; das  Gncebe  der  Ncrcensubttanz, 
Germ. ; le  Tissu  Nerveux,  Ft. 

Amid  the  general  advance  of  physiological  science, 
cultivated  as  it  has  been  by  talented  and  philosophical 
investigators,  and  yielding  a liberal  harvest  in  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  which  have  immortalized 
their  authors,  it  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  until  within  a comparatively  recent  period 
but  little  had  been  added,  for  centuries,  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  seek- 
ing to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly,  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  the  delicacy  of  the  requisite  investiga- 
tions, and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  extent  of  then 
uncultivated  soil,  which  held  out  the  temptation  of  ail 
earlier  and  more  ready  return  for  labour  otherwise 
applied,  may  be  recognised  amongst  the  most  probable 
causes  of  its  comparative  neglect.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certaiu  that  anatomists  were  satisfied  with  the  most 
vague,  ill-founded,  and  un philosophical  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  attributed  to  nervous  influence  ; and 
substituted  crude  hypothesis  and  simple  conjecture  fur 
deductions  based  upon  the  only  sure  foundation  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  During  the  last  few  years 
attention  has  been  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  to  our  real  ignorance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  details  connected  with  it : investigations 
have  been  conducted  and  phenomena  watched,  from 
which  inferences  have  been  drawn  and  facts  established, 
that  form  a most  important  era  in  the  history  of  physio- 
logical discovery  ; of  this,  however,  anon  : — suffiix  it  at 
present  to  remark,  that  the  reaction  has  brought  with 
it  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  its  drawback,  as  well  as  its 
substantial  benefit.  Although  much  has  been  done,  a 
vast  field  still  remains  unexplored,  aud  probably  few 
subjects  in  the  whole  extent  of  scientific  inquiry  bold 
out  more  temptation  to  the  speculative  physiologist  than 
that  under  consideration  : hence  the  still  vague  conjec- 
tures, and  the  spirit  of  reclamation  which  has  been 
engendered : and  hence,  likewise,  the  multiplied,  useless 
—and  cruel  because  useless — experiments  upon  living 


animals.*  Such  being  the  present  state  of  this  branch  Zoology, 
of  physiology,  it  is  requisite  to  be  particular  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  facts,  and  acceptance  of  theories  deduced  from 
them:  yet  conciseness  will  demand  a more  dogmatical 
style,  as  well  as  a more  succinct  and  cursory  treatment 
of  many  parts  of  the  subject,  than  if  the  prescribed 
limits  were  such  as  to  permit  its  further  extension. 

The  several  points  for  discussion  will  be  arranged  in 
the  following  order:— A brief  outline  of  the  functions 
required  of  a nervous  system  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  department  of  physiology 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  detail  will  comprise, — 

1.  Examples  of  various  types  of  the  nervous  system ; 

2.  Composition— chemical  aud  microscopical — of  ner- 
vous matter  ; S.  Structure  of  nerves,  and  their  general 
organization;  4.  General  properties  of  nervous  matter; 

5.  Special  nervous  physiology,  embracing  the  functions 
of  different  nervous  axes  or  centres  and  their  appro- 
priate nerves,  viz. : a.  Cerebral ; 6.  True  spinal ; c. 
Sympathetic,  or  vegetative  system.  This  last  division 
will  include  remarks  on  the  relative  developement  of 
the  different  axes,  and  of  individual  parts  in  each  axis 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

In  anatomical  language,  the  nervous  system  may  be 
defined  as  consisting  of  a peculiar  matter  called  nturine, 
distributed  so  as  to  form  musses  or  centres,  with  cords 
of  similar  material  deposited  in  appropriate  sheaths,  and 
communicating  between  these  centres  and  most — pro- 
bably all— of  the  organized  structures  of  the  body.  If 
the  aid  of  the  physiologist  be  now  called  in  to  add  his 
definition,  he  would  reply,  that  the  “ centres”  spoken 
of  by  the  anatomist  are  so  many  axes , or  source*,  of 
what — for  want  of  a better  name — he  terms  “ nervous 
influence;’*  and  that,  further,  the  cords  are  composed 
of  different  sets  of  fibres,  usually  divisible  into  centripetal 
and  centrifugal , or  those  communicating  between  the 
before-mentioned  axes  and  the  various  structures  in 
which  they  terminate.  To  the  former  the  generic  title 
of  **  ganglion”  has  been  assigned,  whilst  the  latter  are 
called  “ nerves.”  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  essential 
constituents  and  characteristics  of  a nervous  system 
wherever  it  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  The  succeed- 
ing preliminary  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  functions  emanating  from,  or  controlled  by, 
this  important  part  of  the  animal  frame. 

Probably  the  simplest  classification  of  the  nervous 
system  in  its  more  developed  form  (as  in  the  higher 
animals  and  man)  is,  into  that  division  concerned  in 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  that  which  presides 
over  organic  life:  under  the  former  head  arc  included 
such  motions  as  result  from  the  operation  or  influence 
of  the  will,  and  common  and  specific  sensibility ; 
whilst  the  latter  comprises  such  functions  as  are  per- 
formed independently  of  the  will  of  the  individual,  over 
which  he  has  no  direct  control  ; such  arc  the  process  of 
assimilation  in  all  its  details,  and  the  production  or 
generation  of  animal  heat.  To  these  phenomena  (which 
are  in  some  mysterious  manner  essentially  dependent 
upon  and  connected  will  (he  nervous  centres  as  their 
sources,  or  prime  movers)  must  be  added,  to  make  the 


* Of  the  value  of  experiment*  on  living  animal*,  when  «cien- 
ti  A cully  conducted,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  probably  they  are 
in  •om'’  instance*  justifiable,  where  their  direct  tendency  is  to 
yield  information  which  may  be  of  avail  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering : it  is  the  repetition  of  experiment*  fur  indivi- 
dual satisfaction,  or  without  even  a plausible  object,  that  u so 
much  to  be  deprecated. 


• See  Annual  Register,  voL  liii. 
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Zoology.  sum  of  the  functions  complete,  the  **  mind,”  or  reuson- 
ing  and  instinctive  faculties ; not  as  emanating  from, 
Uut  doubtless  in  some  sort  linked  with,  the  encephalic 
axis,  nr  brain.  Thus,  exclusive  of  the  metaphysical 
division  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
principal  functions  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  re- 
solved into  three  heads  ; viz.,  muscular  motion , 
sensation,  and  assimilation. 

Muscular  action  has  been  spoken  of  ns  being,  in  one 
of  its  forms,  subservient  to  or  excited  by  the  will.  Now 
it  is  essential  to  a correct  understanding  of  a subsequent 
division  of  the  subject,  that  a clear  view  should  be  enter- 
tained regarding  the  difference  between  the  desire  and 
pouyr  of  willing  «n  action.  These  passive  and  active 
faculties  of  the  mind  must  operate  coincidcntly,  in  order 
to  the  production  of  muscular  motion;  and  such  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  centres  as  allows  of  this  result  is 
that  which  is  usual  in  health : but  the  passive  faculty 
may  survive  when  the  active  is  either  suspended  or 
totally  annihilated ; and  thus  it  b seen  that  voluntary 
motion  is  merely  the  result,  and  essentially  dependent 
on  the  prior  operation  of  the  will ; and  the  capability 
possessed  by  the  latter  of  inducing  the  former  is  an 
esidenc-e  of  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  as  well  as  mus- 
cular structures  concerned.  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
fractured  spine  and  compressed  cord  is  an  instance 
illustrative  of  the  preceding  observations:  in  him  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between 
the  sent  of  the  will  and  those  mu«clea  placed  below  the 
seal  of  fracture  is  severed,  and  thus,  though  possessing 
the  desire  to  rise,  he  lies  prostrate  and  helpless.  The 
hearing  of  these  simple  remarks  will  become  apparent 
as  wc  proceed.  A second  form  of  muscular  motion  is 
that  which  is  purely  independent  of  any  direct  control 
of  the  will ; of  this  class  the  heart  is  an  example : and 
the  third  head  includes  such  motions  as  are  of  a mixed 
character,  i.  e.  usually  involuntary,  but  subject,  under 
particular  circumstance*,  to  the  influence  of  volition  ; 
such  are  the  muscular  acts  concerned  in  respiration. 
Each  of  these  forms  of  muscular  motion  is  referable  to 
appropriate  nervous  axes,  or  centres.* 

The  next  general  head  of  which  mention  will  he 
made  is  Sensation.  If  literally  defined,  this  expression 
signifies  “ perception  through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
a consciousness  of  some  physical  influence;  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nerves,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
seusorium,  or  scat  of  consciousness  and  sensation.*’ 
Under  this  head  are  included  common  sensation,  with 
, its  modification,  the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  we  are 

enabled  to  distinguish  between  hot,  cold,  rough,  smooth, 
&c. ; also  the  other  four  senses;  and  likewise  the  plea- 
surable and  painful  sensations  of  which  the  sensorinm 
is  rendered  cognizant,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
merely  ns  deviations  in  excess.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  error  of  identifying  with  sensation  a some- 
what analogous  property  resident  in  the  organs  of  con- 
traction ami  assimilation  ; viz.,  the  capability  of  being 
excited  to  the  performance  of  a function  by  nn  appro- 
priate stimulus  : this  also  implies  an  impression  ; but 
of  a character  which  may  be  totally  independent  of  the 
sensorium,  or  seat  of  consciousness;  and  to  which  the 
distinguishing  title  of  “ appropriate  excitability,”  or  (to 
use  a more  familiar  one)  **  irritability,”  may  be  as- 
signed. 


♦ For  a further  exposition  of  thb  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Muscular  Tissue,  p.  17U. 


Lastly,  with  regurd  to  the  process  of  Assimilation.  Zixjlogy. 
By  this  term  is  meant  the  results  of  vascular  action  ; v— v-w 
including,  besides  the  mere  conversion  of  the  food  into 
blood,  the  processes  of  deposition,  absorption,  secretion, 
and  exhalation.  The  existence  of  each  of  these  proper- 
ties is  more  or  less  evidenced  by  all  living  organized 
matter;  and,  collectively,  they  form  the  functions  of 
organic  life  in  animal  matter.  The  gangltouic  or  vege- 
tative system  of  nerves  presides  over  these  actions,  and 
is,  consequently,  the  ultimate  directing  and  balancing 
agent  in  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay.  The  subject  of 
the  generation  of  animal  heat  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  physiologists,  amongst  whom  the  names  of 
Crawlord  and  Hrodie  deserve  particular  mention:  from 
the  combined  results  of  their  experiments  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  unimal  temperature  is  in  part  due  to 
nervous  influence,  and  in  part  the  product  of  chemical 
action. 

From  the  preceding  cursory  review  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
importance  in  the  production  and  superintendence  of 
the  various  phenomena  which  characterize  living  organ- 
ized matter.  To  say  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
exclusive  seat  of  vitality  is  erroneous  : all  organs  aid, 
in  their  several  degrees,  by  their  structure , in  the  con- 
stitution of  live  body;  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
appropriate  Junctions  in  the  dcvelopement  of  that  firing 
principle  by  which  the  body  is  endowed.  Thus,  the 
nervous  centres,  the  circulating  system,  the  organs  of 
sensation,  motion,  and  assimilation,  each  farm  a part 
of  this  wonderful  chain,  the  injury  of  a single  link  of 
which  suffices,  perhaps  irremediably,  to  impair,  or  even 
to  annihilate  the  vitality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  make  a passing  comment  on 
the  questionable  existence  of  a nervous  system  in  Vege- 
tables. Those  who  have  entertained  the  affirmuthe, 
have  based  their  opinions  upon  the  inferred  necessity  of 
analogy  of  structure  where  there  is  apparent  identity  of 
function,  rather  than  upon  anatomical  or  experimental 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  the  assimilating  process  in 
plants  is  to  a considerable  extent  analogous  to  that  in 
onimals ; and  further,  that  they  possess  the  characteristic 
property  of  excitability  in  the  performance  of  this  and 
other  functions:  yet  the  existence  of  this  analogy  is  nut 
by  itself  sufficient  to  justify  any  inference  regarding  the 
presence  of  a nervous  system  iu  plant*,  although  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  plausibility 
it  derives  from  the  coincidence  noticed,  may  be  a suffi- 
cient excuse  for  entertaining  speculative  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  discuss  this 
question  in  detail,  the  present  article  being  destined  to 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  nervous  system  as  it 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom.* 

To  return.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
which  characterises  animal  life  is  the  capability  of  com- 
municating with  surrounding  nature ; and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dcvelopement  of  general  organization  and 
the  needs  of  an  animal  requiring  locomotive  organs,  is 
found  a corresponding  special  devclopemcntof  the  organs 
of  sense.  Now,  in  speaking  of  these,  the  “organs  of 
sense,”  by  which  we  hold  commune  with  the  world 
around  us,  we  are  apt  to  refer  the  experience  which 
we  acquire  (as  for  instance  iu  the  eye  and  ear)  to  the 
modifying  apparatus  rather  than  to  the  real  source, — 

• The  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Trevinuius,  De  Can- 
dolle, Kaq.nil,  Lind  ley,  Heuslow,  arid  others  on  Vegetable 
Physiology.  Also  the  succeeding  article  on  * Muscular  Motmu.* 
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Zoology,  the  nervous  supply.  This  fallacy,  which  is  only  the 
offspring  of  thoughtlessness,  should  be  corrected,  as  it 
certainly  complicates  the  subject,  and  interferes  with  a 
ready  comprehension  of  the  analogies  which  exist  be- 
tween the  simplest  and  most  highly  endowed  organized 
structures.  Thus,  the  beautiful  microscopic  and  tele- 
scopic apparatus  presented  by  the  various  humours  and 
lenses  of  the  eye  serve  but  the  subsidiary  office  of 
modifying  the  rays  of  light,  as  they  are  admitted  to 
impinge  upon  the  sensitive  surface,  the  retina.  So  like- 
wise the  complex  labyrinth  which  constitutes  the  inter- 
nal ear  has  but  to  conduct,  lo  modulate,  to  qualify  ubrupl 
‘impressions,  and  lo  present  a surface  for  the  extension  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  Thus,  whulofer  may  be  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  external  impressions  are  modified,  or  ren- 
dered special , all  are  referable  to  one  common  source,  viz., 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  by  an  easy  transition  that 
we  {mss  to  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  simple 
statement ; — which  is,  that  the  less  complex  the  modi- 
fying apparatus— or,  in  other  words,  the  simpler  the 
senses  and  fewer  the  wants  of  the  individual— Hhe 
more  simple  and  more  generally  diffused  we  should 
expect  that  division  of  the  nervous  masses  to  be,  which 
superintends  the  organs  through  which  external  im- 
pressions are  received.  As  will  be  remarked  a little 
further  on,  man  does  not  hold  the  first  position  in 
this  respect.  Again,  in  reviewing  the  organs  of  as- 
similation or  of  locomotion,  it  is  equally  palpable  that 
complexity  of  function  and  perfection  of  organization 
go  hand  in  hand.  Nor  does  this  relation  hold  good 
in  connection  with  physical  developement  alone.  In- 
tellectual superiority,  and  a corresponding  expansion 
of  that  division  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Creator  mysteriously  to  connect  the 
mind,  exists  beyond  dispute  ; and  in  this  characteristic 
man  assumes  his  lofty  station  far  apart  frotm  the  creatures 
which  are  placed  beneath  his  sway. 

The  apparent  universality  of  most  of  the  animal 
functions  alluded  to  would  seem  naturally  to  imply  an 
equally  universal  existence  of  a nervous  system.  This, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  the  case ; for,  evidence  of  such 
existence  bus  been  detected  in  every  division,  and  in 
nearly  every  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  : and  the 
fact  of  nerves  having  in  some  instances  eluded  obser- 
vation, is  not  to  he  received  .as  a conclusive  evidence 
of  their  non-existence.  It  is  a source  of  natural  wonder 
with  which  it  is  difficult  to  become  familiarized,  that 
organized  beings,  which  our  unaided  sight  is  inca- 
pable of  detecting,  should  live  and  move  and  be  pos- 
sessed of  appetites,  and  in  fact  be  influenced  by  the 
various  motive  causes  which  operate  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  functions  of  our  own  organs.  Yet, 
that  such  is  the  case,  the  examination  of  a drop 
of  water  will  sufficiently  testify.  Our  notions  of  mag- 
nitude are  merely  relative : and  the  consideration  that, 
as  an  absolute  or  abstract  quality,  magnitude  is  nothing 
in  His  hand  to  whom  all  things  are  equally  easy,  should 
allay  our  wonder  and  act  as  an  antidote  to  a ready 
scepticism  in  our  generalization  upon  subjects,  where 
analogy  is  our  principal  guide.  Now,  according  to  the 
observation  of  those  physiologists  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  investigation,  (Ehrenberg  and  Grant 
more  especially.)  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  poly- 
gastric  animalcules  appear  distinctly  sensitive  to  light : 
and,  as  Grant  remarks,  “ tile  organs  of  vision,  in  the 
form  of  minute  red  points,  are  seen  in  almost  every 
genua.'*  Further,  “ they  appear  also  to  possess  an  acute 


sense  of  taste,  they  distinguish,  pursue,  and  seize  their  Zoology, 
prey,  they  avoid  impinging  on  each  other  while  swim-  " V* 

ming,  crowded  in  myriads,  in  a drop  of  water  ; they 
contract  and  bend  their  bodies  in  every  direction,  and 
they  increase  or  retan),  or  cease  at  pleasure,  their  pro- 
gressive motion  and  the  vibration  of  their  cilia,  like  the 
muscular  and  gangliated  roliferous  animalcules  ; yet 
nervous  filaments  have  not  been  distinctly  detected  in 
the  minute  transparent  bodies  of  the  polygastrica.  The 
numerous  straight  parallel  jaws,  seen  in  many  of  the 
genera,  are  opened  and  closed,  advanced  and  retracted, 
with  great  quickness  and  precision,  and  all  the  move- 
ment* of  these  minute  animals  appear  to  be  as  regular, 
methodical,  spontaneous,  and  well  directed  as  those  of 
many  higher  animals  with  obvious  nerves.”  * Such  is 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Grant,  whose  work  is  quoted 
as  more  readily  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  ThuGe 
who  desire  to  consult  the  original  observations  on  this 
subject  will  find  them  in  a paper  by  Professor  Ehren- 
berg, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin , for  1831,  p.  14  ; where  this  indefatigable 
observer  further  remarks,  that  from  their  wet  I 'directed 
motions  and  analogous  developement  of  structure,  he 
Infers  the  existence  of  eyes  even  where  the  red  points 
above  alluded  to  are  not  found. 

One  important  end  which  determines  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  nervous  system  is  conrenience,  or 
adaptation  to  the  general  organization  and  properties  of 
an  animal:  thus,  as  already  remarked,  in  some  the  ner- 
vous centres  arc  found  scattered  or  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  frame,  whilst  in  others  they  are  concentrated. 

In  the  poriphera  we  have  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  former  character  of  nervous  system.  These  animals 
“ possess  the  same  living  properties  in  every  part,  and 
are  almost  indefinitely  divisible  without  loss  of  vitality.” 

There  ran  be  no  question,  adds  Dr.  Grant,  that  in 
this  group  of  the  Hadiata,  (the  lowest  in  the  animal 
kingdom,)  the  “ component  particles  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  are  diffused  through  every  part  of 
the  soft  cellular  tissue  of  the  body.”  f 

Types  of  the  Nervous  System, 

The  most  important  distinction  which  presents  itself 
in  the  forms  of  the  nervous  system  is,  as  already 
noticed,  between  that  of  the  vertebrate,  and  that  of 
the  invertebrate  series.  Those  names  explain  them- 
selves ; but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  the 
latter,  where  the  brain  is  comparatively  unprotected, 
the  representative  of  that  organ  is  a nervous  ring  or 
collar  through  which  the  oesophagus  passes ; und  that 
the  remainder  of  the  nervous  centres  (if  any)  consist 
of  an  abdominal  cord  or  cords  presenting  a series  of 
ganglia,  and  modified  according  to  the  form  and  general 
organization  of  the  animal.  Until  recent  discoveries  in 
both  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  set  the  matter 
at  rest,  many  authors  confused  these  ganglia  of  inver- 
tebrate with  the  ganglia  of  organic  life  in  vertebrate 
animals.  This  supposed  analogy  has  recently  been 
prosed  fallacious,  as  each  system  in  the  one  class  has 
been  shown  to  possess  its  analogue  in  the  other. 

Invertebrate  Series. — In  illustrating  the  various  types 
of  the  nervous  system  in  these  animal?,  their  arrange- 
ment by  Cuvier  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  Ra- 
diated, Articulated,  and  Molluscous  animals,  is  that 


• 0*l/r*rt  <tf  Compar.Un*  f>.  181. 

f Gram's  Quito »cs,  Sfc.  p.  IS2. 
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Zoology.  most  generally  employed,  each  of  which  will  require 
“v— ^ observation. 

In  Radiated  animals,  of  which  the  star-fish  is  on 
instance,  the  nervous  system  is  found  in  its  simplest  and 
most  primitive  form  ; the  central  organ  being  a ring  of 
nervous  matter  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  or  rather 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  giving  olT,  opposite  each 
ray,  branches  for  its  supply : this  ring  presents  no 
ganglionic  enlargement,  and,  as  the  characteristic  of 
thi*  class  of  animals  is  M the  arrangement  of  similar 
members  round  one  centre,’*  no  cord-like  prolonga- 
tion. 

The  distinguishing  type  of  Articulated  animals  is 
that  of  a body  consisting  of  a repetition  of  parts 
which  are  similar  or  identical  in  structure  and  func- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  annelida,  or  red-blooded  worms, 
the  body  is  formed  of  a succession  of  rings,  each  of 
which  contaius  similar  ports  of  the  vascular  system 
and  viscera.  Again,  in  insects,  in  the  arachuidan  and 
crustaccous  animals,  the  same  arrangement  holds  good  ; 
but  these  differ  from  the  annelida,  by  being  44  possessed 
of  articulated  limbs  terminated  by  claws  : and  in  con- 
nection with  the  superior  powers  of  locomotion  afforded 
by  these  appendages  the  sexes  arc  separate,  and  the 
organs  of  vision  are  well  developed  and  often  highly 
complicated.*’ • In  correspondence  wiih  this  extended 
general  organisation,  a gangliated  nervous  cord  is 
developed,  each  ganglion  supplying  its  appropriate  seg- 
ment ; hence  the  capability  which  the  fragments  of  such 
body,  when  divided,  possess,  of  retaining  tlieir  vitality 
independently  of  each  other:  in  the  perfect  animal, 
the  esophageal  ring  may  still  be  recognised  as  the 
analogue  of  the  brain  in  the  vertebrate,  although  in 
function  it  certainly  is  not  exclusively  so.  With 
respect  to  the  agreement  between  the  number  of  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  and  the  ganglions  of  the  nervous 
system,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  that  “ in  the  higher  crus- 
taceans, arachnidans,  and  insects,  the  ganglions,  though 
originally  as  numerous  as  the  segments,  subsequently 
become  concentrated  by  progressive  developement  into 
masses  which  are  fewer  in  number,  and  that  also  in 
some  of  the  lowest  annelidans,  as  the  leech-tribe,  the 
external  segments  are  more  numerous  than  the  internal 
ganglions.”  f It  may  be  added,  M that  the  homogan- 
gliale  disposition  of  the  nervous  system  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  arliculata  from  the  molluscous  and  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom ; the  uniting  ganglions 
in  the  former  being  confined  to  Uie  mesial  line  of  the 
body,  perfectly  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement,  and 
accompanied  bv  a symmetrical  or  biluleral  form  of  the 
whole  body.”  J 

In  the  Molluscs,  as  for  instance  the  fresh-water 
muscles,  there  is  no  division  of  the  animal  iuto  mem- 
ber*. and  the  articulate  structure  is  absent : the  symmetry 
of  the  other  two  classes  is  wanting,  a muscular  sac 
surrounds  the  viscera,  and  the  muscular  apparatus  is 
adapted  to  the  sluggish  locomotive  powers  of  the  animal. 
To  these  characteristics  there  is  a correspondent  change 
in  the  nervous  developement : the  primitive  msophageal 
ring  is  still  present,  to  which  are  superadded  ganglions, 
which  are  found  both  on  the  ring  and  on  the  branches 
therefrom  derived. 

Thus,  from  the  preceding  cursory  review  of  the  ge- 


• Owen,  in  Cycl.  ©/  Aaat.  and  Pht/noJ.  vol.  ».  p.  24$. 
f Ibid. 
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neral  characteristics,  and  varied  form  and  developement  Zoology, 
of  the  nervous  system  of  the  three  lower  divisions  of 
the  anim.nl  kingdom,  proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  re- 
mark with  which  these  observations  were  introduced ; 
viz.,  that  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  di- 
vision, as  indeed  each  class,  are  dependent  on  and 
modified  by  varieties  of  form  in  the  general  organization 
of  the  animal,  and  therefore  adapted  to  its  habits,  its 
external  configuration,  the  developement  of  the  senses, 
the  position  of  viscera,  and  its  powers  of  locomotion. 

It  has  been  further  remarked,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
infer  that  the  nervous  ganglia  of  this  division  nrea 
correspondent  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  verte- 
braia.  There  are  ganglia  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  with 
the  nerves  of  organic  life  ; and  further,  even  in  mam- 
malia, the  spinal  cord  presents  enlargements  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  origin  of  large  nerves  : we  may 
therefore  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  analogous 
structures  receive  their  supply  of  nervous  influence  from 
analogous  sources  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  r iscera  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion  on  the  other,  emanates,  in  the  in- 
vertebrate classes,  from  appropriate  axes  or  centres 
which  are  analogous  to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  organic 
systems  of  nerves  in  the  vertebrate  subregnum. 

Vertebrate  Series . — The  characteristic  of  a vertebrate 
animal  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  possession  of  a bony 
column,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form  a protecting 
covering  to  a part  of  the  nervous  centres : and  (his  is 
combined  with  a capability  of  performing  varied  and 
extensive  acts  of  locomotion ; so  thut  in  this  ctass  also 
may  be  recognised  a further  evolution  of  the  same 
principle  which  determines  the  form  and  distribution 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  lower  animals  ; viz., 
adaptation  to  general  structure  and  function.  This 
guiding  principle  is  further  evidenced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  a large  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  column,  near  to  the  seat  of  the 
senses,  where  these  organs  assume  a more  decided 
developement,  and  have  a more  important  part  to  play  in 
connection  with  the  well  being  of  the  individual.  Such 
then  is  the  general  type  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
vertebrate,  viz.,  the  possession  of  a brain  and  spinal 
cord,  severally  enclosed  in  a skull  and  vertebral  column. 

Structure  of  Nerves. 

Anatomical  and  Microscopical  Characters. — The 
structure  of  nervous  substance  is  a branch  of  general 
anatomy  which  has  been  recently  cultivated  with  much 
success  by  our  German  contemporaries : the  names  of 
Ehrenberg,  Treviranus,  Burdacli,  MQller,  Remak,  and 
Valentin  deserve  particular  mention,  and  their  labours 
will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  sketch  of 
this  division  of  the  subject.* 

In  unravelling  or  dissecting  a nerve  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  large  fasciculi  contained  in  a neurilemma; 
and  these  are  reducible  to  smaller  fascicles,  which  in 


* The  title*  of  their  work*  are  here  given  to  save  repetition  of 
reference. 
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Zoology,  turn  are  composed  of  primitive  fibres.  The  fascicles 
interchange  fibrils,  but  the  primitive  fibres  never  unite. 
When  carefully  examined  under  the  microscope,  these 
primitive  fibres  are  found  to  be — not  globular,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  but  simple  threads,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  very  variuble,  ranging,  accordingly  Ehren- 
berg,  from  to  i*Vtr°f  » hne  >n  the  invertebrata, 
but  presenting  an  average  of  about  vrv  of  a line 
in  the  vertebrata.  This  accurate  observer  describes  alt 
the  nerves  which  he  has  examined  in  the  vertebrata, 
with  the  exception  of  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and 
part  of  the  sympathetic  or  organic  nerves,  as  constituted 
of  minute  cylindrical  tubes,  lying  parallel  to  each  other, 
of  the  size  above  indicated,  and  uever  anastomosing.* 
Thus  the  essential  structure  of  a nerve  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  nervous  centres,  with  the  addition  of  a cel- 
lular sheath  (the  neurilemma  which  forms  the  invest- 
ment of  the  t chole  nerve  and  each  bundle)  divided  into 
compartments  or  tubules,  in  which  the  soft  medulla  is 
deposited.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give 
firmness  and  consistence  to  the  pulpy  nervous  mass,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  each  ultimate 
fibre  throughout  its  course : the  absence  of  the  former 
necessity  accounts  for  the  non-existence  of  the  neuri- 
lemma in  the  nerves  above  enumerated.  If  the  fibrils  of 
a nerve  are  examined  under  a high  magnifying  power, 
they  are  found  to  present  an  undulated  appearance, 
which  Burdach  attributes  to  the  relative  shortness  of 
the  investing  tubule  as  compared  with  the  contained 
nervous  matter;  a wise  arrangement,  as  he  remarks, 
to  prevent  injury  during  the  varied  movements  of  the 
body  aud  limbs,  when  the  nerves  are  put  on  the  stretch. 
The  desire  to  distinguish,  by  the  discovery  of  some 
structural  peculiarity,  the  motor  from  the  sentient  fibrils 
induced  Ehrenberg,  Remak  and  others  to  subject  these 
several  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  careful  observations ; 
the  results,  however,  were  not  of  a conclusive  nature, 
although  the  former  physiologist  at  one  time  believed 
that  varicosity  constituted  a distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  sentient  fibril,  and  the  latter,  that  the  motor 
fibril  may  be  detected  by  its  greater  thickness.  The 
ultimate  fibres  of  the  grey  or  organic  nerves  are  found 
to  he  more  minute,  and  liomogeneous  in  structure,  (i.  e. 
without  tubules  as  in  the  spinal  nerves ;)  they  are  like- 
wise paler  and  translucent,  but  the  most  unequivocal 
characteristic  consists  in  small  round  or  oval  bodies 
which  ore  observed  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
organic  fibres.  In  consequence  of  the  interchange  of 
fibrils  between  the  two  systems,  ultimate  organic  fibres 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the 
converse  is  likewise  the  case.  These  observations  were 
first  made  by  Remak,  who  has  also  confirmed  the  account 
previously  given  by  Fontana,  of  the  primitive  white 
fibres.  The  same  physiologist  also  gave  a description 
of  the  primitive  fibres  of  tlie  brain ; but  Ehrenberg  has 
more  recently  published  an  account  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, t He  describes  them  as  presenting  a tubular  struc- 
ture with  dilatations  at  intervals,  thus  givitig  the  im- 


Reitrtig*  zur  AfikrotAopuchn  Ana tomie  der  Nerve*.  Von  E. 
Burdach.  Kdoigtberg,  1837. 

Hnmlbuch  der  PJiuaiotogie  dei  Memehen.  Von  J.  IfuOar. 
Berlin,  1835. 

UeUr  den  Verlanf  und  die  lettte* i EmUn  der  Nerren.  Von 
G.  VaUmtin.  In  Suva  Ada  Cur,  Sat,  vol.  xviii.  Breslau  und 
Bunn.  ISM. 

• Op.  cti,  p.  34. 
f IM.  p.  20. 


pression  of  “jointed  tubes,'*  and  thence  named  by  him  Zoology. 
M varicose  :**  he  therefore  rejects  as  erroneous  the  earlier 
hypothesis  of  the  simply  fibrous  or  globular  structure  of 
the  brain.  He  further  adds,  that  these  canals  are  ge- 
nerally continuous,  i.  e.  rarely  dividing  or  anastomosing, 
but  running  in  straight  lines,  and  increasing  in  thick- 
ness as  they  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  cerebral 
mass.  These  observations  have  been  in  a great  measure 
confirmed  by  more  recent  investigators.  Treviranus, 

Valentin,  and  others  deny  the  v&ricoaity  of  the  tubes, 
even  under  pressure,  whilst  the  brain  continues  perfectly 
fresh ; but,  admitting  the  tendency  to  this  appearance 
in  the  primitive  canals  of  this  division  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  well  as  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  olfactory,  optic, 
and  auditory  nerves,  they  ascribe  it  to  the  changes  of 
decomposition,  and  assert  that  an  uniformly  cylindrical 
character  is  the  normal  condition;  an  opinion  in  which 
Milller  appears  to  coincide. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  ganglia  has  been  in* 
vestigated  principally  by  Valentin,  who  describes  them 
(as  they  exist  iu  the  higher  animals)  as  composed  of 
spheroidal  globules,  possessed  of  a central  nucleus : 
the  fibres  which  enter  the  ganglion  arrange  them- 
selves in  a plexiform  manner  around  these  globules, 
subsequent  to  which  they  again  emerge  to  join  the  trunk 
whence  they  were  derived.  The  same  anatomist  further 
remarks  that  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  composed  of  globules  identical  with  those  of  the 
ganglia  above  described,  differing  only  in  having  a less 
firm  cellular  investment.  It  may  be  added  that,  ac- 
cording to  MUller,  upon  the  quantity  of  these  gTey  glo- 
bules depends  in  great  measure  the  relative  intensity  as 
regards  colour  in  the  brain ; those  parts  which  deviate 
more  from  the  white  medullary  character  presenting 
more  globules;  but  the  deepest  colour  he  ascribes  to 
a pigment  deposited  on  the  globules. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cercbro-spinal 
and  organic  nerves  differ,  as  regards  their  primitive  con- 
stitution, only  in  the  relative  amount  of  their  constituent 
materials ; the  former  containing  but  few  grey  or  organic 
fibres,  and  the  latter  but  few  of  those  belonging  to  animal 
life : whilst  the  medullary  or  white,  and  cinerilious  or  grey 
material  of  the  various  centres  presents  an  essentially 
different  primitive  structure. 

Chemical  Characters . — Vauquelin  gives  the  following 
analysis  of  the  brain  : — 


Albumen. 

. 7-00 

Adipose  matter 

1 St  c urine 
\ Elaine 

453 

0-70 

| 5-23 

Phosphorus  . 

• . . . 

, 1*50 

Osraazoine  . 

. . • . 

, 1 '12 

Acids,  salts,  and 

sulphur. 

, , 

5*15 

W aler  . . 

. . . . 

• ■ 

80*00 

100 

It  should  be  remarked  however,  that  Vauquelin’s 
results  do  not  agree  in  toto  with  those  of  Berzelius 
and  some  other  chemists : but  for  further  information 
the  reader  may  consult  the  first  volume  (or  that  on 
Structural  Anatomy)  of  Weber’s  edition  of  H ilderbrandl's 
Anatomy , p.  257,  1830. 

Course  of  Nerves. — Sufficient  msight  has  now  l>ecn 
obtained  into  the  general  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  to  appreciate  the  very  great  importance  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  inquiry,  which  involves  the 
question  of  the  separate  and  independent  course  of 
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Zoolog)-,  the  primitive  fibres  from  their  relative  centres  to  their 
extremities;  'for,  although  an  anatomical  fact  is  not 
•lone  sufficient  to  direct  or  determine  a physiological 
inference,  yet,  had  examination  proved  that  the  nervous 
matter  actually  intermingled  in  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
it  would  have  very  much  puzzled  anatomists  to  account 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  sensations  ore  localized,  and 
muscular  movements  produced  at  will.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  a priori  deduction  coincides  in  this  instance 
with  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  rather 
which  was  grounded  on  it;  and  the  shrewd  conjecture 
of  Whytt,  who  saw  how  much  de|iende<i  on  the  clear 
establishment  of  this  principle,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  m inert  wcnpical  investigations  of  Fon^ina,  Frevost, 
Dumas,  and  more  recently  of  Mfillcr,  who  distinctly 
states  that,  to  whatever  extent  the  fascicles  may  unite  or 
become  exchanged,  the  primitive  fibres  still  remain  per- 
fectly distinct ; in  short,  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
amalgamation  or  true  inosculation  of  any  two  primitive 
fibres  of  a nerve.*  Thus  wc  learn  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  ultimate  extremity  of  one  of  these  fibres,  which 
receives  the  impression  of  the  point  of  a needle  at  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  pursues  an  uninterrupted, 
an  independent  course,  until  it  terminates  in  the  sen- 
sorium,  executing  its  commission  distinctly  and  without 
confusion,  a result  which  could  not  but  be  marred  were 
uny  interchange  allowed  of;  indeed,  the  capability  of 
identifying  impressions  must  cease ; they  would  be- 
come as  various,  as  confused,  and  as  heterogeneous  as 
the  anastomoses  themselves.  The  fact  above  noticed  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  uniform  size  of  anastomosing 
fasciculi,  and  the  branches  entering  and  emerging  from 
a plexus,  os  well  as  the  progressive  and  regular  decrease 
in  the  size  of  nerves,  bearing  an  exact  ratio  to  the  number 
of  fascicles  separated  in  the  course  of  their  distribution. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  odd,  that  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  compound  nerves  of  motion  and 
sensation  is  equally  just  and  most  essential. 

Termination  of  Nerve*. — This  subject  ha*  been 
elucidated  by  the  observations  of  several  anatomists, 
although  its  physiological  import  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  has  just  been  considered.  Doubtless  the  peculiar 
mode  of  termination  of  nerves  destined  for  various  pur- 
poses is  of  importance  as  connected  with  their  peculiar 
function,  yet  the  present  state  of  our  information  does 
not  allow  of  our  comprehending  the  objects  that  are 
accomplished  by  the  varieties  in  question.  Prevosl  and 
Dumas  first  remarked,  that  the  ultimate  ramification  of 
nerves  in  muscles  terminated  by  anastomosing  in  the 
form  of  loops ; and  their  observations  have  been  subee-- 
quently  confirmed  by  Valentin,  who,  with  Brescbet,  has 
described  the  same  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  fibrils 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  simple  reticulated  form 
of  termination  has  been  observed  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
frog  by  Schwann  of  Berlin  ; whilst  the  isolated  or  uncon- 
nected form  of  termination  has  been  described  by  Tre- 
viranus  and  Gottsche  as  proper  to  the  auditory,  optic, 
and  olfactory  nerves  in  their  relative  distribution  to  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  in  the  retina,  end  to  the  nose. 
Ehrcnberg  further  describes  a taricote  and  tubular 
structure  in  the  retina  as  well  a*  papilla , which  have 
likewise  been  noticed  by  Weber  and  Treviranus;  Gottsche 
has  also  remarked  a club-shaped  termination  to  the  ulti- 
mate fibrils  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea  of  some 


animals,  and  Ehrcnberg  a similar  appearance  in  the  Zoology, 
olfactory  membraue.* 

Historical  Sketch. 

A short  account  of  the  progress  and  discoveries  in 
nervous  physiology*  will  form  a fitting  introduction  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  properties  of  nervous 
mailer.  The  earliest  notion,  and  one  long  prevalent, 
was  both  simple  and  comprehensive  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
system.  Its  promulgators  sought  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  aid  of  analogical  reasoning;  they  conceived 
that  the  brain  was  a gland  in  which  “ animal  spirits  were 
elaborated,’*  and  thence  conveyed  along  the  nerves  to 
various  parts  of  the  system,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
nervous  energy  to  different  structures,  and  endowing 
them  with  their  appropriate  functions.  In  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  this  general  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  a 
recognition  of  the  relation  which  a nervous  system  holds 
to  the  rest  of  the  frame  is  detected  ; but  what  its  precise 
functions  were,  or  how  they  were  exercised,  was  unknown  : 
far  less  did  live  ancients  attempt  to  assign  any  appropriate 
locality  to  these  various  functions.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  connection  of  the  nervous  system 
with  sensation  and  motion  was  the  first  step  towards 
individualising.  The  discoverer  of  this — to  us  simple 
and  self-evident  fact,  is  not  known  : but  the  earliest 
writers  ( Erasistratus  and  Arcltcus)  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  connection.  The  acuteness  of  the  great 
father  of  medicine,  Galen,  penetrated  more  deeply ; for 
he  distinctly  announced  his  belief  in  the  structural  as 
well  as  functional  independence  of  the  nerves  of  motion 
and  sensation.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  limit 
of  neurological  discovery ; for,  amid  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  the  functions  of  the  lacteal  and  hmphatic 
systems,  and  of  the  double  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
nervous  system  still  remained  shrouded  in  darkness. 

The  next  era  in  the  history  of  neurological  discovery 
involves,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a series  of  speculative 
opinions  put  forth  by  men  great  in  their  day,  and  of 
original  minds,  such  as  Vesnhus,  Fallopius,  Vieusaens, 
Boerhaave,  and  Willis;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
mark,  amidst  the  many  errors  and  occasionally  correct 
views  promulgated  by  them,  how  nearly  great  truths 
were  sometimes  approached,  and  again  lost  sight  of. 

The  special  functions  of  some  organs  (such  as  of  the 
senses)  were,  by  these  anatomists,  assigned  to  their 
appropriate  nerves;  but  so  conjectural  was  even  this 
advance,  that  we  find  the  great  Haller  denying  the 
existence  of  any  nerve  which  did  not  possess  the  double 
function  of  sensation  and  motion.  Next  follow  the 
writings  of  Whyttf  and  Prochaska},  whose  observa- 
tions on  “ reflex  or  spontaneous”  movements  curiously 
bear  upon  the  moat  recent  discoveries  in  our  own  days. 

Dr.  Whytl’s  remarks  in  the  papers  alluded  to  have 


* The  reader  may  commit  with  advantage  for  further  detail* 
the  excellent  articles  Eye,  and  Hearmy,  Oryam  of,  by  J acob  and 
W.  June*,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  PhynJogy,  vol.  i.  at 
p.  185  and  541. 

f Ettay  on  the  /‘it a/  and  Imoltudary  Mali  On i of  Animate,  par* 
ticularly  sectMxui  10  and  11.  Also  ■ubwpqueiit  paper*  on  Srati- 
bility  and  Irritability,  and  <m  the  Sympathy  if  the  Nerves,  Col- 
lected //'or  At.  1768. 

| Commenlalio  de  Fmnciiombtit  Sytlemutu  mrrvoti.  Opera  mi- 
nors, 1800.  Vol.  it.  cap.  3,  Functr.net  X-rvor am,  Cap.  4.  Ftmc- 
lioatt  Seneorii  cvmm«*w. 
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Zoology,  reference  principally  to- the  independence  of  the  spinal 
' marrow  a*  a centre  of  nervous  influence — a point  which 
he  amply  illustrates  by  experiments  on  decollated  ani- 
mals : his  conclusions  were  strictly  in  accordance  with 
those  of  more  recent  discoverers,  with  the  single  but 
not  unimportant  exception,  that  he  defended  the  hypo- 
thesis that  sr  nubility  was  necessary  to  the  production 
of  reflex  movements;  although  he  admits  that  it  (sen- 
sibility) “ will  not  be  attended  with  what  is  called  con- 
sciousness, as  distinguished  from  common  sensation, 
because  this  is  a faculty  exercised  by  the  brain  only,” 
&c.  It  appears  strange  that,  when  so  near  the  truth, 
this  acute  physiologist  should  have  preferred  the  di- 
lemma of  supporting  his  theory  by  a paradox,  such  as 
the  above  quotation  certainly  is,  unless  a different  or 
more  inclusive  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word  “ sen- 
sibility ” than  that  which  its  usual  acceptation  admits 
of.*  Prochaska  was  both  more  definite  and  more 
accurate  in  his  speculations.  In  the  Commentary  to 
which  reference  is  made,  he  proposes  to  himself  the 
question  of  the  “ seat  and  functions  of  the  tentorium 
commune.'*  Like  Whytt,  he  speaks  of  reflex  move- 
ments of  which  the  mind  is  unconscious, t though 
he  refers  them  to  his  sensorium  commune,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  regulated  by  appropriate  u phy- 
sical laws,’’  admitting  of  “ automatic  and  spontaneous 
actions.”  The  most  “ general  law  *’  referred  to  is 
that  of  self-preservation,  which  induces  involuntary 
motive  impulses  under  the  stimulus  of  appropriate  im- 
pressions, which  are  u propagated  along  the  sensorial 
nerves  to  their  origin,  where,  passing  into  corresponding 
motor  nerves,  they  are  reflected  to  the  muscles.”! 
Lastly,  in  speaking  of  the  limits  of  the  sensorium 
commune,  he  describes  it  as  the  14  centre  in  which  the 
nerves,  both  of  sensation  and  motion,  meet  and  commu- 
nicate, and  in  which  impressions  are  reflected,  . . . i.  e. 
extending  as  widely  as  the  origin  of  the  nerves  them- 
selves.” About  this  period  the  roots  of  the  spinal  and 
fifth  nerves  became  the  subject  of  investigation ; and, 
as  the  result,  we  are  indebted  to  the  first  Monro  for  the 
anatomy  of  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves;  whilst  Wrisburg  observed  the  two  roots 
of  the  fifth,  and  Smmmering  and  Prochaska  pointed 
out  the  independence  of  the  anterior  root  in  relation  to 
the  ganglion  ; yet  neither  of  these  anatomists,  nor  their 
great  contemporary  Scarpa,  seems  to  have  had  any  Idea 
of  their  real  independence  of  function.  The  dissections 
of  Puletta,  indeed,  showed  him  that  the  anterior  root  of 
the  fifth  was  exclusively  distributed  to  muscles,  and 
hence  he  inferred  that  it  was  purely  a nerve  of  motion ; 
but  here  his  conjecture  ceased. 

No  notice  lias  yet  been  taken  of  the  so-called  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  The  truth  is,  that  until  the  time  of 
Winslow,  this  system  appears  to  have  been  considered 
as  an  appendage  of  the  cercbro- spinal  axis,  which  fact, 
together  with  the  more  correct  views  entertained  by 
this  anatomist  himself,  may  be  collected  from  his 
writings.  It  was  left  for  the  acute  Bichat  to  point  out 


* It  in  but  fair  to  give  this  acute  anti  learned  writer’s  own  ex- 
planation. lie  considers  that  the  mind  may  act  as  a oentitnl, 
though  not  as  a rational  principle,  in  producing  involuntary  move- 
ments ; and  that  it  may  ue  udcoosuous  of  impretetotu.  Collected 
Werkt,  p.  152. 

t Op,  ti  lot.  dt.  Ida  rrflerxo  vtl  optima  hmcm,  re/  rero  annua 
tontcia  Jtat. 

I llnd.  The  opinions  of  these  authors  have  been’  particularly 
quoted,  on  account  of  rvcmt  discussion*  La  which  they  have  un- 
consciously held  a prominent  position. 
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more  distinctly  the  Junctional  independence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  and  nerves;  they  were  by  him  stylet! 
the  “ system  of  organic  life  :**  and  although  as  we  have 
seen,  this  system  was  already  before  his  time  recognised 
as  separate  from  the  ccrcbro-spinal,  and  although  his 
theory  in  relation  lo  its  real  functions  was  founded  on 
the  supposed  analogy  between  it  and  the  central  chain 
of  ganglia  in  the  articulated  classes  (the  fallacy  of 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out),  yet  we  must  not 
withhold  the  merit  that  Bichat  may  justly  claim,  for 
having  directed  attention  more  especially  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  central  ganglia  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation,  or,  ns  the  sum  of  these  functions 
is  sometimes  termed,  organic  life.  Bichat  was,  how- 
ever, wrong  In  excluding  the  cerebro -spinal  system 
from  any  participation  in  the  control  of  the  vital  func- 
tions. The  probable  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  axes, 
in  the  reflet  influence  they  exercise  over  the  motions  of 
the  heart  and  other  viscera,  is  a suggestion  of  more 
recent  date.  In  our  review  of  the  past,  we  must  not 
forget  the  acknowledgments  due  lo  Gall  for  his  re- 
searches into  the  structure  and  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
fibres  of  the  brain  ; points  for  which  the  general  physio- 
logist, at  the  least,  is  more  indebted  to  him  than  for 
his  craniological  chart ; though  it  were  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  improved  method  of  dissection  was 
original,  at  any  rate,  in  conception  with  him.  As  early 
□s  the  year  1668,  wc  find  the  anatomist  Steno  (in  his 
M Dissertation  on  the  Brain  ”)  inveighing  against  the 
method  of  dissecting  this  organ  from  above  downwards, 
and  predicting  that,  only  by  a new  mode  of  dissection  in 
the  course  of  its  fibres,  could  any  advancement  in  the 
discovery  of  its  real  structure  be  hoped  for. 

Neurological  physiology  was  thus  advancing,  though 
but  idowly ; and  the  last  few  years  have  !>een  more 
prolific  in  discovery  than  the  whole  preceding  period 
through  which  its  course  has  been  traced.  To  our  own 
contemporaries  it  is  that  we  are  principally  indebted ; 
and  whatever  may  still  be  our  ignorance  respecting  the 
nature  of  what  is  vaguely  termed  44  nervous  influence,” 
we  can  no  longer  complain  with  Winslow,  Haller,  and 
other  anatomists  of  their  time,  that  wc  continue  in 
darkness  regarding  the  leading  properties  of  the  nervous 
axes,  and  the  appropriate  media  through  which  they  act. 
The  oft-discussed  question  of  priority  of  claim  between 
Bell,  Magendie,aud  Mayo,  will  be  avoided  as  unprofitable 
and  therefore  irrelevant  :*  a brief  account  of  the  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell  will  suffice  to  form  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  more  extended  system  since 
developed  by  Dr.  M,  Hall  and  Professor  Muller — a 
subject  which  will  presently  demand  consideration.! 

Sir  C.  Bell’s  first  notions  upon  this  subject  appear 
to  have  partaken  of  the  vagueness  common  to  the  dis- 
covery of  great  principles  which  arc  viewed  but  dimly 
in  the  distance,  and  shrouded  by  the  garb  of  previous 
and  perhaps  long-established  error.  He  recognised,  as 
had  been  already  done,  the  principle  of  varied  function 
attributable  to  the  nerves,  and  then  conceived  the  idea 
which  involved  the  doctrine  of  the  “ plurality  or  endow- 
ments in  different  nervous  trunks,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  trunk.”  “The  first  conception,”  observes 
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• Those  who  detire  to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  merit*  of 
this  question  will  do  well  to  consult  a small  wuxk  recently  Pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  subject ; also  Document*  amt  Date* 
relative  to  the  iWfVMf  Sjitrm,  by  A.  Walker,  IMS* 
f Under  tbe  head  of  Special  PhynJoyy  ef  the  Braun. 
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Z ology.  Sir  Charles,  “ which  I entertained  of  the  true  arrange- 
ment  of  the  nerves,  arose  from  a comparison  of  the 
nerves  which  take  their  origin  from  the  brain,  with 
those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  marrow.  The  perfect 
regularity  of  the  latter,  contrasted  with  the  very  great 
irregularity  of  the  former,  naturally  led  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  this  difference.”*  Experiments  were 
accordingly  performed  first  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and 
he  found  that  injury  done  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow  convulsed  the  animal  more  certainly 
than  similar  Iresion  of  the  posterior  columns  ; but  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  injuring  either  portion 
without  disturbing  the  other.  Encouraged  by  this 
partial  success,  and  being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  some  functional  distinction  mutt  exist,  corre- 
sponding with  the  anatomical  difference  in  the  origin  of 
the  nervous  roots,  he  performed  his  first  experiments  on 
rabbits,  by  laying  open  the  vertebral  canal  (the  animal 
having  been  previously  stunned),  and  “ on  irritating 
the  posterior  roots,  no  motion  could  be  perceived  in  any 
part  of  the  muscular  frame;  but,  on  irritating  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps 
there  was  a corresponding  motion  of  the  muscles  to 
which  the  nerve  was  distributed.”  Sir  Charles  then 
proceeded  to  mark  what  single-rooted  nerves  arose  from 
the  anterior  columns  ; and  finding  that  they  were  those 
to  which  motive  power  was  exclusively  attributed  (viz., 
the  thin),  sixth,  and  ninth  cerebral),  this  further  cor- 
roboration of  his  conjecture  led  him  to  generalise,  with 
more  confidence,  in  establishing  his  theory  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  medullary  columns  and  their  several 
functions.  Still  a difficulty  remained ; that  of  dis- 
proving a long  prevailing  opinion,  that  ganglia  were 
intended  to  cut  off  sensation.  Hence  arose  the  experi- 
ment which  this  auutomist  performed  on  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves,  which  were  selected  as  types  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  compouud  nerves; 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  he 
had  already  promulgated ; and  the  foundation  was  also 
laid  for  his  further  discoveries  connected  with  the  respi- 
ratory system.  But  here  the  subject  of  special  physio- 
logy must  be  quitted,  until  the  general  properties  of 
uervous  matter  have  been  discussed. 

General  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Although  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Life  is 
peculiarly  localized  in  the  nervous  system,  yet  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  much  dispute,  that  it  is  through  the  me- 
dium and  agency  of  this  system  that  vital  phenomena 
generally  are  importantly  controlled  and  influenced, 
where  they  are  not  actually  and  directly  dependent 
on  nervous  energy  for  their  birth  and  persistent  in- 
tegrity. There  are,  however,  some  properties  which 
are  peculiar  to,  and  wholly  dependent  on,  nervous 
influence ; such,  e.  g .,  is  “ sensation.”  No  one  doubts 
for  a moment  that,  without  nerves,  wc  could  not  feel ; 
yet,  albeit  widely  diffused,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  “ sensation  *’  may  be  correctly  styled  a property 
of  the  organs  therewith  endowed,  conferred  doubtless 
by  the  Eupply  which  they  receive  from  one  of  the  great 
nervous  centres.  A consideration  of  this  simple  truth, 
combined  with  the  necessity  of,  after  all,  referring  the 

* Bril's  original  paper  (priatod  but  not  publithed  in  1811)  has 
been  reprinted  in  tbe  Document « and  Datct  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made.  His  second  papet  waa  read  before  tbe  Royal 
Society  in  18*21.  The  paragraphs  between  inverted  commas  axe 
from  hia  Anatomy  of  the  Aerrotu  Syttem, 


phenomenon  to  its  proper  seat  “ the  sensonum,”  will  Zoology, 
aid  in  developing  the  principles  which  guide  and  limit 
the  operation  of  the  nervous  system ; and  in  assigning, 
when  we  pass  on  to  the  detail,  to  each  division  its 
peculiar  functions.  A more  questionable  property  of 
nervous  matter  is,  the  control  of  secretion.  We 
cannot  so  readily  conceive  that  this  function  is  essentially 
dependent  on  nervous  influence,  because  we  are  more 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a peculiar  property  of  the  secreting 
organ ; yet  it  would  appear  rational  to  believe,  as  incor- 
rectly so  us  if  we  considered  sensation  purely  the  pro- 
perty of  “ feeling  organs.”  In  the  latter  instance,  as 
in  the  former,  a free  circulation  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  function  or  property  ; and  though  refer- 
able to  different  sources,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
each  is  more  or  less  directly  dependent  on  nervous  in- 
fluence. The  preceding  remarks  (which  are  merely 
designed  as  illustrative)  are  intended  to  exemplify  that 
all-pervading  property  of  living  organised  matter,  which 
is  so  largely  developed  in  the  nervous  system,  viz., 

“ excitability  ” a property  which  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  a demonstration  of  the  vital  principle  in  an 
organ,  evinced  and  called  into  action  by  the  suscepti- 
bility or  impressibility  of  its  nervous  Bupply.  But  the 
further  discussion  of  this  general  question  must  be 
deferred  until  tlie  functions  of  the  organic  system  ccme 
under  notice.  It  is  therefore  dismissed  for  the  present 
with  this  single  remark,  that  the  above  hypothesis  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  tbe  universal  distribution 
of  nervous  axes  or  sources,  wherever  a vital  action 
demonstrates  itself  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
operation  of  chemical  or  mechanical  agents. 

A natural  inquiry  here  presents  itself,  What  is  nervous 
influence?  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
pression is  one  of  extreme  vagueness,  and  the  only 
means  of  defining  it  is  by  an  illustration ; — thus,  in 
muscular  motion  we  may  observe  tbe  operation  of 
nervous  energy  in  a direct  and  indirect  manner ; it  is 
called  at  once  into  action  by  the  influence  of  tbe  tciti, 
and  is  the  more  indirect  agent  where  muscular  con- 
traction results  from  an  impression  made  on  the  pe- 
ripheral extremities  of  the  nerves ; this  latter  is  termed 
reflex  motion  : the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  simply  this;  that  in  the  former  a voluntary  agent, 
of  which  we  are  conscious  and  name  volition , is  iu 
operation  ; whilst  iu  the  latter  some  quality  or  property 
of  nervous  malter,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
nothing , and  with  the  results  of  which  we  are  alone 
familiar,  is  called  into  action:  this  property,  then,  it  is 
that  we  denominate  nervous  influence.  To  attempt 
any  more  definite  explanation  of  this  subject  would  be 
vain  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ; nay,  we 
might  almost  venture  to  assert  that  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  recognise  iu  its 
peculiar  attributes  a primary  endowment  of  nervous 
matter,  rendering  it  the  medium  by  which  moral  in- 
fluence and  physical  impressions  are  propagated  or 
communicated  to  various  parts  of  the  system  : in  short, 
thut  as  the  astronomer,  who  stoops  not  to  the  pitiuble 
resource  of  investing  inanimate  nature  with  innate  or 
self^endowed  properties,  at  once  recognises  in  the  r is 
inerticp  of  malter  the  direct  agency  of  tbe  Creative 
Hand,  so  the  physiologist  may  reasonably  admit  that 
nervous  energy,  in  its  varied  manifestation,  is  ilselt  a 
first  law — a direct  endowment  ; whilst  he  seeks  to 
investigate,  os  a legitimate  field  of  inquiry,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  mysterious  agent  is  called  intj 
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Zoology.  operation  ; and  to  unravel,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  complex 
quc£‘  ions  involving  the  extent  of  its  influence  in  originat- 
ing or  controlling  the  various  phenomena  evinced  by  the 
living  organism.  Thus  the  proper  object  of  present  in- 
quiry is  the  laws  which  regulate  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  system ; or,  in  other  words,  the  conditions  under 
which  nervous  matter  may  be  impressed,  so  as  to  render 
active  its  peculiar  attributes ; for  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  although  “ excitability  '*  is  not  incorrectly  denomi- 
nated a property  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  in  reality  only 
the  medium  through  which  appropriate  exciting  causes 
operate  upon  the  material  organ,  in  causing  its  functions 
to  be  roused  into  activity.  Thetndirtc/uo/  functions  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  and  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging  from  those  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  watched  in  operation,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  assuming  that  some 
stimulus  or  excitement  is  essential  to  call  into  action 
the  inherent  property  of  nervous  matter  that  has  been 
spoken  of,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
assigned  to  it  by  Haller,  viz.,  vis  nervosa.  That 
such  is  the  case  as  regards  muscular  movements  has 
been  known  and  demonstrated  long  since ; but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  principle  is  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation. We  may  classify  exciting  causes,  or  stimuli, 
under  two  heads,  natural  and  morbid,  subdividing  each 
head  into  moral  and  physical,  or  those  causes  operating 
directly  on  the  nervous  centre,  and  indirectly  on  the 
nervous  periphera.  Now  it  is  dear  that  the  mental 
influence  by  which  we  actuate  or  control  muscular  mo- 
tions is  direct  in  its  operation  : it  is  true  that  the  con- 
dition of  a muscle  must  be  made  known  to  the  brain  in 
the  first  instance,  but  this  cannot  be  said  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  centre;  the  desire — the  trill,  is 
the  real  exciting  cause  which  produces  the  manifestation 
of  effects  totally  independent  of  any  peripheral  impres- 
sion. Not  so,  however,  with  those  functions  and  phe- 
nomena over  which  the  will  has  no  direct  influence  : 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  exciting  cause 
operating  on  the  extremities  of  the  supplying  nerves,  and 
thus  indirectly  stimulating  the  axis  or  axes  to  the  devo- 
lopement  of  the  requisite  form  and  amount  of  vis  nervosa. 

All  organs  may  be  stimulated  naturally  or  morbidly. 
The  ordinary  quantity  of  carbonic-acid  gas  collected 
in  the  lungs  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  ordinary  respiratory 
acts  ; whilst  ati  undue  collection  of  the  same  gas,  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  vapours,  and  other  causes?  produce  forced 
or  violent  acts  of  respiration.  So  likewise  we  arc  disposed 
to  believe  it  is  as  regards  secretion  : a certain  quantity 
of  blood  in  any  given  organ  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
secreting  function  of  that  organ  ; and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  secretion  is  probably  rather  attributable  to  the  impres- 
sion made  on  a certain  port  of  some  nervous  axis  or  axes, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate  nerves,  than 
to  uny  peculiarity  of  organisation  in  the  gland;  such  struc- 
tural modifications  appear  to  subserve  other  and  less  im- 
portant purposes,  the  general  type  being  essentially  the 
same  in  all  glandular  structures. 

. For  the  production  of  sensation,  a stimulus  must  be 
applied  to  the  periphera,  and  thence  propagated  to  the 
centre : whether,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  sensorium 
then  at  once  becomes  cognisant  of  the  impression,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  decide : the  curiously  anomalous,  but 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  brain  itself  is  insensible,*  would 


• Instance*  are  not  wanting  which  experimentally  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 


induce  a suspicion  that  here  also  some  reflex  impulse  Zoology, 
was  essential  to  call  forth  and  localize  sensation.  Here, 
however,  a line  must  be  drawn,  and  these  observations 
brought  to  a close  : the  subject  is  of  too  speculative  a 
nature  to  enlarge  upon  at  present;  and  much  observation 
and  experience  will  be  requisite  to  confirm  or  confute  that 
which  still  rests  on  but  little  better  foundation  than 
bare  conjecture.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ordinary  forms  of  stimuli  which  are  employed 
in  experiments,  to  render  manifest  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  energy  : they  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  galvanic.  To  entertain  the 
idea  that  any  of  these  excitants  is  identical  with  the 
vis  nervosa,  because  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
vicariously  of  normal  stimuli,  similar  effects  in  some 
instances,  is  puerile.  It  would  appear  that  the  excita- 
bility of  muscular  fibre,  and  perhaps  some  latent  energy 
of  the  nervous  system,  survive  the  loss  of  ordinary  vital- 
ity, and  are  still  capable  of  responding  to  such  a stimu- 
lus as  galvanism ; and  hence  the  contortions  of  the 
recent  corpse,  along  the  nerves  of  which  an  electric 
shock  is  thrown  : but,  as  before  observed,  the  stimulus 
and  the  inherent  vis  nervosa  are  distinct,  and  must 
not  be  confused.  The  medicinal  effects  of  narcotics 
prove  that  the  nervous  system  may  be  lulled  into  a state 
of  torpor,  under  which  it  is  not  alive  to  its  ordinary 
or  normal  stimuli : thus,  in  poisoning  by  opium,  the 
patient  would,  if  not  constantly  roused,  sink  into  a deep 
and  fatal  sleep,  of  which  the  precursor  is  imperfection  of 
the  respiratory  acta,  resulting,  doubtless,  from  the  dimi- 
nished impressibility  of  the  extremities  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  rendering  them  less  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  stimulus  of  carbonic-^cid  gas  in  the  air-cells  : 
but  this  subject  more  properly  belongs  to  practical 
medicine. 

In  what  respect,  then,  are  the  vis  nervosa  and  vitality 
distinguishable  P A short  digression  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  this  question  on  a right  footing.  How- 
ever we  may  attempt  to  define  l.ife,  i,  e.  whatever 
terms  we  employ  to  convey  a notion  of  the  sense  in 
which  we  would  apply  the  word, — the  following  pro- 
positions will  be  admitted,  because  evident  and  incon- 
trovertible : 1,  It  is  a principle  peculiar  to  organized 
matter,  and  altogether  distinct  in  its  operation  from  the 
physical  laws  (whether  chemical  or  mechanical)  which 
determine  the  condition  of,  or  changes  in,  inorganic 
matter : — nay,  further,  that  it  is  an  antagonist  power, 
by  which  the  laws  last  alluded  to  are  suspended : 2. 

This  principle  is  coeval  in  existence  with  the  earliest 
appearance  of  organization : it  therefore  cannot  be  spoken 
of  as  a result  of  that  process  : 3.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  part  of  the  organic  whole ; but  appears  to  pervade 
every  tissue  and  structure,  and  the  blood  itself : hence 
it  follows  that,  though  vitality  is  not  the  consequence 
of  organization,  the  integrity  of  the  mutually  dependent 
organs  is  essential  to  the  conservation  and  persistence 
of  the  pervading  attribute  of  all.  Now,  it  would  appear 
that  vitality  may  be  more  or  less  intensely  manifested 
in  different  organs  and  textures — a fact  apparently  de- 
pendent on  the’ extent  of  organization,  as  it  is  termed  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  coincidently  large  supply  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  : an  absence  of  such  supply 
involves  certain  loss  of  vitality  or  death.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  feci,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  primeval  existence  of  blood-vessels  and  early  pre- 
sence of  nervous  matter,  is,  that  in  the  blood  and  nerves 
we  recognise  the  agents  by  which  the  principle  of  vitality 
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Zoology,  in  an  organism  is  called  into  operation  and  sustained ; 

or,  as  formerly  hinted,  that  what  we  term  nervous 
influence  is  itself  a manifestation  of  the  vital  principle 
— a power,  in  short,  by  which  the  vital  and  organic 
functions  are  elicited,  controlled,  and  directed.  If  it 
be  attempted  to  investigate  the  nature  of  vitality  iu  the 
abstract,  nothing  but  useless  speculation  and  disap- 
pointment can  result ; the  phenomena  which  prove  its 
presence  can  alone  oiler  any  satisfactory  return  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer.  That  this  agent  is  a properly 
of  organized  matter  in  a state  of  activity,  in  the  same 
wav  as  to  use  the  words  of  a modern  writer,  “ a yellow 
colour,  ductility,  &c.,  are  the  properties  of  gold,'*  cannot 
be  doubted  ; but  it  is  surely  u fallacy  in  the  followers 
of  this  school  to  believe  that  they  ka\e  here  recognized 
all : vitality  is  more  than  a simple  jtroperty  of  mailer  ; 
it  is  a pervading  principle — an  active  law — the  moving 
cause  of  organic  changes,  upon  the  regularity  and 
normal  evolution  of  which  its  own  integrity  und  per- 
sistence are  dependent. 

Special  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Ill  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  will  severally  present  themselves  for  consi- 
deration : the  peculiar  functions  of  individual  nerves, 
will  be  discussed  in  their  respective  places,  viz.  after 
the  description  of  the  nerves  to  which  they  appertain. 

The  general  functions  of  the  encephalon  may  be 
classed  under  two  great  heads:  the  one  comprehending 
those  evinced  by  the  product  of  physical  pheno- 
mena, the  other  referring  to  the  connection  which  exists 
between  the  brain  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  fol- 
lowing order  will  be  pursued : first,  the  spinal  curd,  in 
its  compound  character  of  an  independent  axis  and 
conducting  medium  between  the  nerves  and  brain,  will 
lsc  considered ; then,  proceeding  upwards  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  corpora  quadrigemiua,  cerebellum,  and 
cerebrum,  the  phenomena  severally  attributed  to  them 
will  be  reviewed  ; and  the  consideration  of  the  faculties 
which  constitute  the  mind  will  be  reserved  until  the 
other  functions  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  compound  character  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not, 
until  recently,  demonstrated  : and  it  is  principally  to  the 
experiments  and  investigations  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  information  upon  this 
point.  In  order  to  a proper  understanding  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
narrutivc  relating  to  the  progress  of  neurological  phy- 
siology'. 

Allusion  has  been  ul ready  made  to  the  discovery  of 
the  double  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  their  inde- 
pendent and  appropriate  functions,  by  Sir  C.  Bell; 
this  was  indeed  an  era  in  the  history  of  Physiology  ; 
but  this  anatomist  pursued  his  researches  further,  and, 
in  his  respiratory  system,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
more  extended  system  entitled  by  its  discoverer  er- 
cito-motory.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
that  it  required  not  the  science  of  the  present  day 
to  distinguish  between  acts  which  spring  from  the 
exercise  of  the  will  and  those  with  which  volition  can 
have  nothing  to  do  : thus,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the  heart’s  action  is  spon- 
taneous— that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  involuntary — and  that  respiratiou  is  performed 
when  consciousness  is  lulled  in  sleep;  yet  they  had  no 
notion  of  connecting  these  actions  with  different  nervous 


centres,  bnt  sought  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by  re-  Zoology; 
ferring  that  which  they  could  not  explain  to  the  simple 
law  of  necessity.  We  are  naturally  prone  to  judge 
of  the  simplicity  of  an  act  by  the  facility  of  its  per- 
formance ; yet  how  complicated  is  the  simplest  move- 
ment of  a limb,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
various  preliminary  steps  before  contraction  of  a muscle 
can  ensue.  It  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
sensorium  should  be  rendered  cognizant  of  the  condition 
of  a muscle  before  it  can  be  influenced  by  the  will.  This 
communication  from  circumference  to  centre  is  appa- 
rently independent  of  sensation  ; a mysterious  sort  of 
electric  telegraph,  the  complex  operation  of  which  must 
be  very  much  augmented  when  the  required  movement, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  varied  and  rapid,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  execution  of  a quick  and  difficult  passage  on  a mu- 
sical instrument.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  one 
concerning  which  we  can  know  nothing,— viz. : the 
appreciation  of  this  impression  by  the  intelligent  part  of 
our  nulure ; or  that  which  follows, — the  means  by  which 
the  will  controls  the  muscles.  It  is  evident  that  the 
moral  must,  at  some  stage,  become  converted  into  a 
physical  influence;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
transition  occurs  at  what  is  presumed  to  be  the  eoufuic* 
of  our  intelligent  organ,  the  brain,  llow  then  does  the 
moral  set  in  motion  the  physical  impulse  propagated 
along  the  conducting  nerves?  according  to  what  phy- 
sical law  are  the  muscles  impressed  so  as  to  be  called 
into  action  ? All  these  questions  are  yet,  as  they 
are  likely  to  continue,  unanswered ; and  we  must  be 
RutUfied  still  to  speak  of  much  respecting  which  we 
are  ignorant.  But  to  return  ; — reflections,  possibly  of  a 
nature  somewhat  allied  to  the  preceding,  may  have 
induced  Sir  C.  Bell  to  attempt  the  task  of  at  least 
simplifying  the  operation  of  nervous  influence,  by  clas- 
sifying and  arranging  res  u Us  in  reference  to  their 
sources  or  axes  of  reflection.  He  states  that  his  at- 
tention was  first  arrested  by  observing  the  origin  of 
certain  nerves  from  a distinct  portion  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  spinal  cord,  near  together  and  in  the  same 
line  ; these  were  the  fourth,  facial  division  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  eighth  cerebral.  A consideration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  nerves,  and  subsequent  experimental 
investigation,  gave  him  the  result,  that  “ they  excite 
motions  dependent  on  the  act  of  respiralion.”  He 
further  conjectured  the  probable  extension  of  his  so- 
named  respiratory  track  throughout  the  spinal  cord, 
below  the  medulla  oblongata  as  well  as  in  it.  The 
inference  drawn  from  these  data  was  just,  viz. : that  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  ordinarily  inde- 
pendent of  the  brain,  having  for  its  source  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  was  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth ; and  we  can  scarcely  help  regretting  that  Sir  C. 

Bell  did  not  generalize  still  further  before  he  attempted 
to  cost  his  observations  into  the  form  of  a system,  and 
confined  that  system  to  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  how  a rational  explanation 
may  be  given  of  that  which  previously  only  stood  as  a 
foolish  and  glaring  paradox,  viz. : that  a person  la- 

bouring under  apoplexy  will  perceive  the  uneasy  sen- 
sations transmitted  from  the  collapsed  lung,  and  will 
voluntarily  employ  the  muscles  of  respiration  to  relieve 
them,  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  such  perceptions 
having  occurred.'*  The  respiratory  muscles  may  act 
under  command  of  the  will,  but  they  are  ordinarily 
excited  to  action  by  an  impression  made  upon  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  certaiu  of  their  nerves. 
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Zoology.  Ii  ha*  been  remarked  that  Sir  C.  Bell  selected  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  confined  his  observations  to 
the  muscles  of  this  system.  The  phenomena  were  here 
apparent ; and  he  believed  the  muscles  connected  with 
respiration  were  alone  susceptible  of  that  form  of  spon- 
taneous action.  That  this  belief  was  erroneous  ha*  been 
more  recently  proved  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  M.  Hall 
and  Professor  M Oiler ; although  it  is  but  just  to  give 
their  due  to  some  amongst  the  physiologists  of  the  last 
century,  especially  Why  It  and  Frochaskn,  who  doubt- 
less reasoned  correctly  on  the  phenomena  they  ob- 
served, and  stated  their  conviction  that  involuntary 
acts  were  referable  to  nervous  sources,  independent  of 
the  centre  of  volition  : the  latter  even  speaks  of  reflex 
actions;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  possessing  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  idea  of  those  excited  acts  being 
perfectly  distinct  from  sensation  ; nor  did  they  attempt 
specifically  to  localize  or  ascribe  to  their  appropriate 
relative  axes,  the  different  species  of  muscular  move- 
ments : but  even  here  both  of  these  physiologists  made 
shrewd  conjectures  which  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
state  of  the  scieuce  in  their  own  time,  that  their  writings 
were  never  thoroughly  appreciated  until  very  recently — 
a true  test  of  real  and  substantial  merit  in  an  author. 

Having  arrived  at  the  limit  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  specula- 
tions, we  now  pass  on  to  the  more  extended  system  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  M.  Hall  and  Professor  Muller.  This  part 
of  our  subject  may  be  introduced  by  the  very  natural  in- 
quiry,44  Is  the  respiratory  system  solitary  in  the  peculia- 
rities here  alluded  to  ? ’*  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  last- 
mentioned  physiologists  to  exhibit  the  appropriateness 
of  an  interpretation,  analogous  to  that  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  respiratory  system  exclusively , by  which 
to  construe  many  otherwise  obscure  and  anomalous 
phenomena  in  the  muscular  system  generally ; in  short, 
to  prove  the  compound  character  and  properties  of  the 
spinal  enrd.  One  or  two  experiments,  quoted  from 
Dr.  M.  Hall’s  lectures,  will  illustrate  this  subject.*  A 
horse,  having  been  felled  in  the  usual  way  with  a pole- 
axe, became  totally  insensible  iu  consequence  of  the 
deep  lccsion  of  the  brain  : respiration,  however,  con- 
tinued, but  no  suffering  was  evinced  on  lacerating  or 
pricking  the  skin;  when  the  eye-lash  was  touched 
with  a straw,  the  eye-lid  was  forcibly  closet!  by  the 
orbicular  muscle:  an  analogous  result  followed  irri- 
tation of  the  anus.  The  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
being  destroyed,  together  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
through  the  orifice  made  by  the  pole-axe,  violent  con- 
vulsions ensued,  followed  by  cessation  of  respiration, 
and  a motionless  condition  of  the  eye  on  the  application 
of  stimuli.  Again,  the  spinal  marrow  of  a living  frog 
was  divided  below  the  occiput ; all  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous ^ motion  ceased;  when  the  toe  was  pinched, 
the  extremities  were  moved : destruction  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  in  like  manner  succeeded  by  total  loss 
of  excitability.  Further,  a turtle  having  been  de- 
capitated in  the  usual  manner,  all  the  above  phe- 
nomena were  evinced  in  a marked  degree  in  both  the 
houd  and  trunk,  but  ceased  immediately  the  nervous 
centres  were  severally  removed  from  the  skull  and  spinal 
column.  Similar  evidence  of  the  independence  of  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  procured  from  patient*  labouring 
under  apoplectic  attacks,  or  suffering  from  severe  injury 
of  the  brain  or  fractured  spine  with  compressed  cord. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  thot  this  system  consists 

• Ledum  on  the  Nernmst  System,  1836,  p.  18,  et  try. 


of  similar  essential  parts  to  that  under  the  control  of  Zoolo*y* 
the  will,  viz. : a centre  or  axis,  and  double  filaments, 
conveying  impression*  in  opposite  directions ; the 
centre  of  reflexion  being  the  spinal  cord,  or  that  portion 
which  wc  may  call  the  true  spinal  marrow,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  division  which  i*  palpably  only  a 
conducting  medium  between  the  nerves  and  brain ; in 
fact,  a continuation  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  may 
be  moreover  inferred  from  the  experiment*  which  have 
been  related,  that  the  spinal  axis  consist*  rather  of  a series 
of  centres  or  sources  of  nervous  influence  than  as  one 
whole:  thus  each  portion  i*  the  ind>rpendcnt  axis  by 
which  impressions  are  received,  and  from  which  they 
arc  reflected  along  the  nerves  which  terminate  in,  or 
spring  from,  any  given  point.  It  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  deny  that  the  voluntary  and  excito-motory 
systems  may  act  coincidenlty : on  the  contrary,  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  is  frequent,  and  often  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  their  relative  functions.* 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  the  probably  exclusive  seat  of  simple  ex- 
cited respiratory  movements.  The  fullucy  of  the  para- 
doxical opinion  held  by  Mr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip,  viz.,  that  the  acts  of  respiration  are  entirely 
voluntary , has  been  already  shown.  The  hypothesis 
of  Lcgallois,  Flourcns,  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  was  nearer 
the  truth,  for  they  attributed  the  respiratory  move- 
ments to  the  medulla  oblongata  as  their  source , hut 
at  the  same  time  believed  this  division  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  their  primum  mobile — that  the  acts  were  spon- 
taneous. It  would  be  superfluous  to  disprove  this 
opinion  by  any  lengthy  argument  : pathology  and 
experiment  combine  in  demonstrating  that  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  are  essentially  excital  acts,  al- 
though frequently  modified  by  volition;  and  even  then, 
the  exercise  of  the  will  receives  its  impulse  from  sen- 
sabons  of  uneasiness. 

It  is  a fact,  that  injury  to  or  pressure  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  n*  in  fractured  spine,  above  the  third  cervical  ver- 
tebra, produces  instantaneous  death.  This  result  was, 
and  indeed  still  is,  very  generally  attributed  to  cmnpiea- 
sion  of  the  cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
under  the  supposition  that  thus  the  influence  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  derive  from  the  cerebrum  was  cut  off,  and  that 
thence  resulted  the  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  This  is 
not  however  the  true  explanation:  the  fad  is,  that  the 
axis  or  centre  of  excited  motor  power  is  thus  crushed, 
and  its  function  of  course  annihilated.  Mark  the  dif- 
ferent result,  when  the  seat  of  volition,  the  cerebrum, 
is  deeply  injured  and  paralysed  : respiration  still  con- 
tinues, though  the  sufferer  lie  unconscious  and  dead  to 
external  objects.  Again,  the  acts  of  respiration  mny  be 
replaced  by  artificial  means  of  supplying  air,  as  eiidenccd  * 
in  Hook’s  remarkable  experiment,  us  related  iu  the  Phil. 

Trans,  for  1667,  p.  539.  A stream  of  atmospheric 

* All  compound  nerves  arc  both  exritor  and  motor.  Of  the 
cranial  nerves,  the  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  exeiioia 
and  motors: — 

Ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth. 

Ejctlor,  Piu-uroo-  goal ric,  (non-motor  portion). 

Qluww  pharyngeal. 

Motor  nerves  of  the  eye. 

Nun  ganghodic  division  of  ihe  fifth. 

Facial. 

Motor.  Muscular  portion  of  pnciimo-gsatric. 

Spinal  accessory, 

Ijn^uul  motor. 

Glua*o  -pharyngeal. 
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Zoology,  air  was  driven  through  the  trachea  and  lung*,  and  allowed 
to  escape  by  incisions  made  in  the  pleura  of  a living 
dog : “ The  animal  made  no  efforts  to  inspire  whilst  this 
stream  was  continuous,  but  when  it  was  interrupted,  the 
efforts  of  inspiration  were  violent  and  convulsive.’* 
What  then  is  the  medium  of  communicating  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  medulla  oblongata?  There  seems 
very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  stimulus  is  the  col- 
lection of  carbonic>acid  gas  in  the  air-celts,  producing 
an  impression  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  pneu- 
mo-gustric  ramification*,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  from  which  the  motor  reflex  influence  is 
propagated  along  the  phrenic  and  otheT  respirator)-  nerves 
to  their  destined  terminations.  That  the  pneu mo-gastric 
is  the  agent  seems  to  be  proved  by  an  interesting  expe- 
riment. If  these  nerves  be  divided,  and  an  animal  (say 
a dog)  be  immersed  in  water,  he  dies  without  effort  at 
respiration.  That  the  converse  is  the  case  is  w ell  known. 

Spinal  Cord. — In  recapitulating  what  has  been  said, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  functions  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  true  spinal  marrow.  1.  It  has  the  property  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  conducted  along  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion, and  of  reflecting  motor  power  along  the  motor  nerves, 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  sensorium  r and  further, 
it  would  appear  from  experiment,  that  these  reflected 
motions  are  most  prone  to  be  excited  in  motor  nerves 
originating  from  near  the  same  spot  in  which  the  inci- 
dent sensitive  nerve*  terminates:  thus,  irritating  the  sole 
of  the  foot  produces  most  readily  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg ; but  this  is  not  invariable.  2.  It 
exerts  a constant  influence  over  the  muscles  generally ; 
preserving  some,  as  the  sphincters,  in  a continuous  state 
of  tension,  and  giving  tone  to  the  muscular  system  ge- 
nerally. This  property,  when  abnormally  exdted,  as 
in  trismus  and  tetanus,  gives  rise  to  continued  or 
occasional  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles ; a fact  fur- 
ther illustrated  in  cases  where  the  equilibrium  of  antago- 
nist muscles  is  destroyed  by  disease  or  accident  exclu- 
sively affecting  one  set  : distortion  results  from  the 
unresisted  action  of  the  sound  muscles.  3.  It  appears 
to  be  the  source  of  the  sexual  power.  Lastly,  the  true 
spinal  marrow  would  appear  to  be  the  centre  or  source 
of  all  motor  power ; thu9  possessing  the  double  office,  in 
voluntary  movements,  of  receiving  and  propagating 
centrifugally  the  influence  of  the  to///,  derived  from  the 
centre  of  volition,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  by  which 
iLs  own  motor  property  is  called  into  activity.  Professor 
Muller  believes  that  the  cord  is  capable  of  originating 
automatic  movements ; but  this  is  questionable,  and  it 
seem*  probable  that  the  true  explanation  may  be  met 
with  in  trifling  and  accidental  sources  of  excitement 
which  have  escaped  observation. 

The  foregoing  properties  have  been  noted  as  common 
to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  rest  of  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis ; but  the  former  is  likewise  the  seat  of  other  and 
very  important  functions.  Before  proceeding  to  enu- 
merate them,  it  will  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  putts 
included  under  this  division  of  the  encephalic  mass.* 
It  may  be  premised  that  the  central  position  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  the  evident  co-relation  which  it 
Dears  to  both  the  spinal  and  cephalic  axes,  very  much 
enhances  the  importance  of  this  question,  as  well  as  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  course  and  distribution  of  the 

* Murdoch's  description  it  followed  ; to  whoso  work,  / Vxi  Hntt 
iiflrf  Jjtbt n da  Gtfnrnt,  reference  may  bo  made  for  further  in- 
formal iou. 


medullary  columns  which  compote  it.  1.  The  corpora  Zoology. 
pyramidalia,  consisting  of  direct  and  decussating  fibres : 
they  form,  above,  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  anterior 
fissure,  the  latter  fibres  of  the  one  side  joining  the  former 
of  the  opposite.  The  fibres  of  the  pyramid  pass  between 
the  transverse  fasciculi  of  the  pons  to  join  the  crura 
cerebri.  2.  The  corpora  olivaria , formed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  anterior  grey  columns  of  the  cord  : the  white 
matter  which  it  encloses  and  which  surrounds  it,  gives, 
when  the  olivary  body  is  cut  through,  the  appearance 
called  corpus  dmtatum.  Burduch  also  describes  other 
deep  fibres  on  either  side  of  the  corpus  olivare,  under  the 
title  of  fasciculi  siliquir : both  portions  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  anterior  column*,  the  internal  accompanying 
the  corpora  pyramidalia  to  the  crura  cerebri,  the  external 
passing  around  the  processus  cercbelli  ad  testes,  to  the 
base  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  There  is  also  the 
medullary  investment  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  co 
lumns,  constituting  principally  the  corpora  restiformiat 
which  ore  the  processes  passing  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  the  cerebellum.  Lastly,  Burdach,  and 
Milller  after  him,  describes  & fasciculus  gracilis  bound- 
ing the  posterior  fissure,  and  passing  towards  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  fasciculi  teretes  lying  between  the  corpora 
restiformia  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  subse- 
quently bounding  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  anteriorly  and 
inferiorly. 

Medulla  Oblongata. — The  medulla  oblongata  has 
been  already  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  the  respiratory 
movements:  evidence  of  the  other  functions  which 
appear  to  be  localized  in  it  is  almost  exclusively 
drawn  from  experiments,  of  which  those  of  Floorens 
and  Hertwig*  deserve  more  particular  mention  : the 
results  obtained  by  the  latter  confirm,  in  nearly  every 
particular,  the  conclusions  of  the  former.  1.  Flouren* 
has  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  in  which  he  has 
removed  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  that  the  animals 
still  possessed  the  power  of  performing  voluntary 
movements,  and  of  even  directing  those  movements 
with  regularity ; but  requiring  to  be  roused  to  make 
the  exertion.  2.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  prin- 
cipal, probably  exclusive,  seat  of  the  faculty  of  sen- 
sation. This  conclusion  is  not  only  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  observed  in  experiment*,  but  is  confirmed, 
as  Professor  Muller  has  remarked,  by  the  anatomical 
fact  that  all  the  cerebral  nerves,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  second,  are  connected  with  it,  or  with  its 
prolongations  in  the  brain.  Flourens  believed  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  were  the  seat  of  sensation ; but 
Cuvier  drew  an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  same  ex- 
periment, coinciding  with  Magendie  and  Desmoulins, 
who  obtained  as  results  to  their  observation*,  that 
removal  of  both  cerebral  and  cerebellar  hemispheres, 
exclusive  of  all  the  parts  belonging  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, does  not  annihilate  sensation.  The  specif  c sen- 
sations of  sight  and  smell  are  destroyed  ; but  these  senses 
are  essentially  independent  of,  and  differing  from,  the 
consciousness  of  common  sensation.  Mutter  confirms,t 
by  his  observation*,  the  preceding  remarks;  stating 
that,  though  stupor  supervenes  on  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  obvious  evidence  of  sensibility  is  manifested, 

• Ktckrrxfttt  Erp/nmfnlalet  tur  let  Pnpnlti*  el  let  paneliont  dm 
Sytteme  JVmvaff  ; pur  V.  Flourcns,  Paria,  1824.  Erper.  de  effect, 
hrtimmm  i*  pariiLm  Kncepitali,  Berlin,  ls«6.  The  render  may 
also  consult  the  Anatomie  <Jei  Sytlcmet  AVrreux,  par  F.  Magendui 
ct  A.  iK-smuuliua,  Paris,  1625. 

f Opmt  eilalmt , 
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Zoology.  which  is  readily  distinguishable  from  reflected  or  excited 
movements.  The  subject  of  the  mutilation  will  rise 
from  the  recumbent  ]>osture,  and  is  capable  of  progres- 
sion, or,  if  a bird,  can  fly.  Sensations,  in  short,  appear 
to  excite  movements  which  are  alike  undirected  by  men- 
tal effort,  or  are  the  mere  product  of  reflected  impressions. 

A natural  question  may  here  be  asked: — How  is  it, 
if  such  extensive  mutilation  docs  not  annihilate  voluntary 
motion  and  sensation,  that  such  comparatively  trifling 
lassions  as  are  produced  by  depression  of  a fragment  of 
bone,  or  extravasation  of  a clot  of  blood  on  or  into  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  should  cause  total  suspension  of 
the  above-mentioned  functions  ? The  only  reasonable 
explanation  appears  to  be  this ; that  the  incompressibility 
of  the  brain  and  unyielding  nature  of  the  skull  render 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
encephalic  mass,  a necessary  consequence  of  such  condi- 
tion affecting  any  single  point.  That  the  symptoms  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  laceration  of  the  texture  of 
the  brain  alone,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  extensive 
lesions  which  may  occur  without  their  concomitant 
presence,  as  well  as  by  the  relief  obtained  on  removal  of 
the  source  of  pressure.* 

Corpora  Quadrigemiha,  Ae.—It  now  remains  that 
the  other  divisions  of  the  encephalic  centre  be  severally 
considered  iu  relation  to  their  functions ; these  are 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  optic  tbalatni,  cerebellum, 
and  cerebral  hemispheres, — or  those  parts  which  are 
usually  included  under  the  generic  title  of  brain. 
The  Corpora  Quadrigemina  of  mammalia,  and  the 
Optic  Lobes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  together 
with  the  Optic  ThcUami  in  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, appertain  to  the  sense  of  vision.  The  experi- 
ments by  which  the  fact  is  proved  ore  those  of  Ma- 
gendie,  Desmoulins,  and  Floureus,  and  more  recently 
ofHertwig;  and  the  results  of  the  latter  physiologists 
agree  ill  the  following  points.  If  the  Ission  of  the 
above-mentioned  structures  in  mammalia  or  birds  is 
partial  and  confined  to  one  side,  it  is  accompanied  by 
correspondingly  partial  loss  of  power  and  blindness  on 
the  opposite  side : the  loss  of  vision  is  not,  however, 
permanent,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  paralysis  of  the  iris  ; but  if  the  mutilation  ex- 
tend to  deeper  Lesion  or  complete  removal  of  the  optic 
lobe,  then  the  properties  of  both  iris  and  retina  are 
wholly  and  irremediably  destroyed.f  The  above  expe- 
rimenters also  remarked  that  the  partial  lasion  alluded 
to  caused  the  subject  of  the  experiment  to  revolve  on 
its  axis.  From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  have  nothing 
to  o with  the  mental  acts  of  memory,  consciousness, 
&c. ; they  appear  to  remain  intact. 

Cerebellum. — Rolando  first  noticed  the  connection 
between  diminution  of  the  muscular  movements  and 
ltesion  of  this  division  of  the  brain : there  was,  he 


• There  are  wmi  interesting  instances  on  record  of  enccpha- 
Jmi»  fattucM,  which  lived  for  lutnt  hours,  or  even  days  : see  Law- 
reoco,  in  dVM.  Ckir.  Trant.,  vol.  r.  p.  166 ; also  Lallemand,  04* 
*erro/i«M  PatAaJogiqmi,  &c..  p.  86 ; and  Olivier,  Trait i dt  ia 
Motile  Epwitrt,  p.  150.  In  Mr.  Lawrence's  case,  the  medulla  spi. 
aalis  was  continued  “ for  about  an  inch  above  the  foramen  magnum, 
■welling  into  a small  bulb.”  Olivier  Bays  that,  in  bis  case,  (tbo 
child  survived  ris  hoars,)  the  medulla  oblongata  was  likewise  ab- 
sent. But  we  must  not  theorize  on  one  instance. 

fin  complete  araanrosis.  paralysis  of  the  iris  is  not  an  essen- 
tial concomitant  i but  in  the  experiment  alluded  1o  ia  the  text, 
the  circle  of  reflex  motion  is  interrupted  by  the  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  exuto-motor  axis  or  centra. 


observes,  neither  loss  of  sensibility  nor  stupor  In-  Zoology, 
duced ; and  though  the  animal  seemed  perfectly  con- 
scions  of  all  that  was  going  on  around,  yet  it  was  in- 
capable of  exertiug  the  muscles,  and  lay  perfectly  quiet. 

In  like  manner,  when  one  half  of  the  cerebellum  was 
removed,  the  animal  fell  to  the  same  side,  the  corre- 
sponding extremities  becoming  paralysed.  The  conclu- 
sions of  this  anatomist  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  for 
they  were  fanciful  and  unfounded.*  M.  Flourens  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  results  obtained  from  bis 
experiments  : — “ An  animul  deprived  of  its  cerebellum 
loses  all  equilibrium,  all  coordination,  all  reciprocal  re- 
lation (correlation)  in  its  movements.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  parts  of  such  an  animal,  the  head,  the  trunk,  the 
extremities  move,  and  move  with  vigour ; but  since  there 
is  no  longer  any  concurrence,  any  disposition  or  mutual 
understanding,  if  one  may  venture  so  to  express  it,  no 
result  is  obtained.  Such  an  animal  as  this  no  longer 
walks,  no  longer  flies,  no  longer  preserves  the  standing 
posture ; not  that  it  has  lost  the  use  of  its  feet  or  its 
wings,  but  because  the  combining  and  directing  prin- 
ciple of  its  legs  and  its  wings  no  longer  exists.  In  a 
word,  all  the  partial  or  individual  movements  are  con- 
tinued ; the  combination  alone  of  these  movements  ia 
lost.”  f It  may  be  further  observed,  that  Flourens  found 
no  pain  evinced  by  an  animal  whilst  the  cerebellum 
was  being  removed  : volition  as  well  as  sensation  seemed 
perfect ; and  sight  and  hearing  were  not  interfered  with. 

Partial  injury  appeared  to  be  reparable. 

Those  wbo  are  at  all  familiar  with  craniology  need 
not  be  reminded  that  Gall  locates  the  sexual  passion  in 
the  cerebellum,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin,  as  it  appears  to  derive  some  support,  from  the 
more  frequent  coincidence  of  leesion  of  the  cerebellum 
than  of  the  cerebrum  with  affection  of  this  passion. 

There  are,  however,  many  facts,  both  physiological  and 
pathological,  which  render  this  hypothesis  very  ques- 
tionable. Thus,  there  appears  to  be  no  corresponding 
ratio  existing  between  the  developcment  of  this  passion 
and  the  cerebellum  ; and  the  occipital  region  in  the 
tnookey,  for  example,  is  relatively  less  capabious  than  in 
man.  With  regard  to  pathology,  it  is  unnecessary  to  indi- 
vidualize cases  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory  alluded 
to ; there  ia  no  doubt  that  cerebellar  Iedsious  aud  affec- 
tion of  the  sexual  desires  have  frequently  been  discovered 
as  co-existent;  but  the  narration  of  one  such  case  as 
Cruvelhier  details  in  his  Ihilhological  Anatomy,  and  to 
which  recent  writers  have  naturally  referred  iu  discuss- 
ing this  question,  goes  far  to  overthrow  the  doctrine 
which  Gall  has  attempted  to  establish.  The  case  ia 
question  is  (hat  of  a girl  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
in  whom,  though  conjoined  with  great  physical  weak- 
ness and  want  of  general  developcment,  as  well  as  dul 
nesa  of  intellect,  the  sexual  passion  was  precociously  and 
strongly  marked : yet  in  this  child,  the  space  beneath 
the  tentorium  was  occupied  by  serum,  and  in  place  of 
the  cerebellum,  there  was  a simple  membranous  band 
crossing  the  summit  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  con 
nected  laterally  with  a swelling  not  larger  than  a nut. 

Cerebrum. — Lastly,  we  proceed  to  direct  attention  to 
the  part  which  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  ploy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  physical  phenomena,  and  this  we  shall  find  to 

• Allusion  ia  made  to  hia  hypothec!*,  that  the  cerebellum  waa i a 
galvanic  pile  for  th«  generation  of  the  14  vi«  nervoM,  an  wlca  ob- 
tained, it  would  appear,  from  the  lamellate*  disposition  of  ita 
structure. 

f Op.  cU.  p.  311, 
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be  limited  to  their  operation  as  the  agent  and  seat  of  the 
intellect.  Here  attain  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and 
Hertwig  are  the  most  satisfactory;  ami  as  those  of  the 
latter  agree  in  every  essential  particular  with  the  earlier 
observations  of  the  former,  the  details  here  given  will 
be  selected,  as  before,  from  the  account  of  M.  Flourens. 

The  united  experience  of  all  ages  has  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting the  coincidence  of  large  cerebral  developement 
with  correspondingly  extended  mental  endowments ; and 
this  observation,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  cranial  mapping  of  the 
phrenologists.  The  means  possessed  of  procuring  prac- 
tical information  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  injuries  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  in  man  are,  owing  to  their  position, 
far  more  extensive  than  that  afforded  by  other  parts 
of  the  encephalic  mass.  Frequent  opportunity  is  thus 
nfforded  in  surgical  practice  of  watching  the  symptoms 
which  result  from  Unions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  by 
fractures  of  the  skull.  The  common  result  of  such  injury 
is  a condition  resembling,  and  in  fact  identical  with,  apo- 
plexy. But  from  these  observations  not  any  just  or  accu- 
rate conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  exclusive 
functions  of  the  seat  of  injury  ; and  as  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  compression  has  been  already  offered, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  remarks  upon  the 
subject. 

'Tiie  duplex  character  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
as  indeed  of  the  whole  brain,  is  of  great  importance  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  their  functions:  for  the 
experiments  of  Flourens  seem  to  prove  that  the  one 
aide  may  and  will  perform  the  functions  of  the  other 
when  injured.  This  is  a fact  likewise  proved  by  the 
result  of  extensive  I arsons,  and  removal  of  portions  of 
the  brain  in  the  human  subject.  These  observations 
further  uniformly  confirm  the  interesting  phenomenon, 
that  the  brain  itself  is  insensible.  When  deep  wounds 
of  the  brain  are  probed,  or  when  large  masses  of  cither 
hemisphere  ure  sliced  off  in  individuals  who  are  per 
fectly  conscious  and  sensible,  no  complaint  has  been 
uttered,  save  where  the  membranes  or  cranial  parietes 
were  irritated.  Further,  neither  convulsions  nor  mus- 
cular contractions  follow  simple  lesion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Flourens  remarks  that  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  some  symptoms  connected  with  these  injuries 
are  very  variable.  When  he  removed  one  hemisphere 
in  a pigeon,  blindness  of  the  opposite  side  ensued,  the 
contractility  of  the  iris,  however,  continuing : the  sen- 
sorium  was  destroyed,  but  the  seal  of  reflex  action  re- 
mained entire.  Great  feebleness  was  likewise  evinced 
by  all  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  in- 
jured ; this  phenomenon,  on  the  principle  of  vicarious 
performance  of  function  already  alluded  to,  was  soon 
relieved  ; and  the  various  evolutions  of  walking,  flying, 
&c.  were  well  performed.  In  another  experiment,  in 
which  Flourens  removed  both  hemispheres,  the  animal 
was  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  of  spontaneous 
motion.  The  condition,  in  short,  resembled  stupor  or 
deep  sleep.  The  animal  was  capable  of  motion,  but  only 
when  urged  or  irritated ; and  the  experimenter  not  inaptly 
compares  the  condition  induced  to  that  of  a continuous 
sleep,  without  even  the  power  of  dreaming. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ore 
those  parts  of  the  brain  by  which  the  mind  communicates 
with  external  nature,  and  by  which  the  impressions  from 
the  world  around  us,  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
received.  We  say  directly  or  indirectly,  because  we 
have  already  shown  that  other  divisions  of  the  brain 


are  importantly  concerned  both  as  recipients  and  active 
agents  ; but  it  is  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  alone  thut 
the  function  of  ultimately  receiving  sensorial  impressions, 
the  faculty  of  perception,  and  subsequently  acting  upon 
them  by  the  immaterial  agent,  is  confined.  Thus  then 
is  the  circle  completed : the  faculty  of  attention  pre- 
pares the  way  ’.for  the  external  impression  to  be  duly 
appreciated ; perception  then  becomes  merged  in  the 
idea  that  follows,  and  Volition  acts  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter.  Not  infrequently,  however,  long  intervals 
elapse  between  the  different  stages  of  this  physico-mental 
operation,  especially  between  the  perception  of  the  im- 
pression and  resulting  act  ; as,  for  instance,  where  the 
subject  of  the  perception  is  of  n complex  or  novel  cha- 
racter : then  are  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  brought 
into  operation,  such  as  memory,  comparison,  judgment, 
upon  the  soundness,  integrity,  and  cultivation  of  which 
the  resulting  act  is  wholly  dependent  for  its  own  recti- 
tude and  value. 

Having  now  disposed  of  what  may  be  styled  the 
physical  functions  of  the  brain,  thut  which  remains  for 
discussion  of  the  physiology  of  this  organ  will  naturally 
resolve  itself  into  two  divisions;  the  one  comprising  the 
question  of  the  relation  which  the  capacity  of  the  mind 
bears  to  the  developement  of  the  brain,  and  the  other 
the  consideration  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  the  objects  which  excite  or  occupy 
them.  These  two  subjects  form  essentially  distinct 
branches  of  study  ; the  former  being  specially  physio- 
logical, whilst  the  latter  is  denominated  “mental  phy- 
losophy.”  It  is  proposed  to  offer  a few  observations  on 
each  of  these  divisions,  and  the  reader  is  referred,  for 
further  information  on  the  latter  extensive  subject,  to 
works  especially  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  mind.* 
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Relation  of  Menial  Capacity  to  Cerebral  Developement. 

We  cannot  refrain  a smile  when  we  read  the  quaint 
and  groundless  hypotheses  of  our  forefathers,  in  their 
attempts  to  distribute  and  localize  the  metaphysical  func- 
tions of  the  great  central  organ  r.f  the  nervous  system. 
Yet,  absurd  and  utterly  devoid  of  proof  as  were  their 
speculations,  they  were,  at  the  least,  confined  to  the 
discovery  of  the  locality  occupied  by  faculties  which  are 
the  natural  attributes  of  inau.  and  not  of  such  as  arc  the 
offspring  and  result  of  the  factitious  relations  consequent 
on  civilization  and  society.  From  an  early  period  it 
has  been  the  natural  aim  of  the  physiologist  to  attempt 
an  elucidation  of  the  varied  functions  of  the  brain  by  on 
appeal  to  its  intimate  structure:  yet  but  little  that  is 
satisfactory  has  resulted  from  this  investigation.  It  is 
true  that  the  course  of  the  component  fibres  has  demon- 
strated the  connection  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  en- 
cephalic centre  ; and  this  information  has  been  justly 
employed  in  proving  the  relation  in  function  which  these 
several  parts  bear  to  each  other ; but  the  test  of  actual 
experiment,  the  observation  of  morbid  changes  and  ab- 
normal developement,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
different  parts  in  different  animals,  have  done  more 
towards  unfolding  the  uses  of  the  nervous  centres  thuu 
simple  dissection.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Macartney, 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  ure, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  contribution  relating  to  the 

• The  work*  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Abercrombie  a (font  com- 
penutou*  and  interesting  outline*  of  the  intellectual  iacuitim. 
I>t.  Prichard’*  PhyncaJ  1 1 alary  of  Mam  contain*  much  valuable 
and  original  information  on  thefubjvct  of  the  relative  develops- 
merit  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  different  nations. 
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Zoolog)-,  structural  anatomy  of  the  brain  that  we  have  had  for 
■v— some  time.  He  describes  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres 
as  most  intricate,  establishing  a free  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  organ,  and  resembling  in 
arrangement  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  nervous 
plexuses:  the  commissures,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  destined 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  an  unity  of  operation  be- 
tween the  corresponding  portions  of  either  ski*  of  the 
cerebral  mass  ; but  what  the  individual  functions  of 
each  commissure  may  be  is  yet  a mystery.  Still  the 
main  question  remains  unsolved — untouched  ; what  re- 
lation docs  all  this  intricacy  of  structure  bear  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind?  and  whether  we  thiuk  and 
speak,  with  Willis  and  others,  of  “animal  spirits,"  or  with 
Hartley  and  many  of  our  modem  physiologists,  of 
“ vibrations  and  viuntiuncies,”  agitating  and  putting  in 
motiou  the  fibril !m  of  its  “ mystic  web,"  an  impartial 
consideration  and  appeal  to  common  sense  cannot  fail 
to  convince  us  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  these  me- 
chanical hypotheses  in  explaining  the  difficulty. 

The  relative  dcvclopement  of  the  nervous  masses,  and 
the  degree  of  intelligence  exhibited  by  the  lowest  classes 
of  animals,  is  a subject  which  even  the  phrenologists 
have  not  attempted  to  explore  : we  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  indicating  the  more  prominent  points 
which  characterize  proportional  dcvclopement  of  structure 
and  function  in  the  central  nervous  organ  of  animals 
which  possess  a brain,  where  a correspondence  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  a comparison  fairly  instituted.  At 
the  very  outset  of  this  inquiry,  however,  a difficulty 
resents  itself,  visL,  are  we  to  include  what  we  term 
usiinct  in  this  consideration,  and,  if  not,  what  phe- 
nomena are  referable  to  instinct  and  what  to  mental 
intelligence?  To  define  instinct  were  needless;  every 
one  is  familiar  with  its  effects,  and  satisfied  of  the  wise 
and  benevolent  purposes  fur  which  it  is  bestowed,  as 
well  us  of  the  admirable  and  unerring  results  with 
which  its  operation  is  attended.  Au  illustration  or  two 
will  serve  to  exemplify  its  agency,  ami  contrast  it  with 
reasoning  intelligence.  It  b the  impulse  of  instinct 
which  prompts  an  animal  to  provide  against  evils  which 
it  has  never  experienced  ; to  seek  shelter  and  food  ; to 
secure  and  nourish  its  offspring : in  these  provisions 
who  cau  doubt  the  direct  endowment  of  the  creature 
with  faculties  appropriate  to  its  wants?  an  endowment 
as  prominently  marked  in  the  bee  and  ant,  aye, — and  in 
the  most  minute  animalcule. — as  in  the  burrowing  fox  or 
soaring  eagle.  As  we  might  almost  surmise  it  priori, 
instinct  bears  an  inverse  proportion  in  its  developc- 
ment  to  that  of  reasoning  intelligence  ; and  man,  who 
stands  proudly  pre-eminent  for  the  perfection  of  his  in- 
tellect, sinks,  when  deprived  of  its  aid,  into  pitiable 
helplessness.  The  fact  that  the  same  law  of  inverse 
proportion  in  relation  to  instinct  and  physical  develope- 
ment  likewise  holds  good,  will  justify  our  disposing  at 
once  of  this  faculty,  and  confining  our  inquiry  to  the 
phenomena  which  bear  the  characteristic  stamp  of  rea- 
soning ; the  power  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  from 
given  data,  involving  the  existence  of  a capability  to 
extend  experience,  as  distinguished  from  the  sagacity 
of  foreknowledge  or  direct  endowment. 

Wc  may  accept  then,  as  general,  the  law  of  propor- 
tional devciopemcut  of  brain  and  exalted  powers  of 
reasoning.  But  the  subject  requires  a somewhat  closer 
investigation  as  a security  against  error  ; the  reader  is 
therefore  reminded  that  it  is  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
exclusively  that  the  above  axiom  refers.  The  progressive 
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complication  of  structure,  os  we  ascend  the  scale,  is  Zoology, 
not  so  apparent;  bat  this,  doubtless,  arises  from  our 
utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  complexity 
in  what  appears  a simple  mass  of  medullary  and  cinc- 
ritious  matter,  arranged  in  bands  or  fibres  interlacing 
in  every  direction.  Here  again  a natural  question 
arises  : What  are  the  faculties,  independently  of  instinct, 
which  the  lower  animals  possess  in  common  with  man? 

A thoughtful  observer  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  experience, 
and  even  of  contriving  suitable  means  for  achieving 
particular  ends ; they  have  memory,  and  many  facts 
would  seem  to  render  it  prubab'.e  that  imagination  is 
not  denied  to  them  : further,  their  means  of  mutual 
communication  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  act  in 
concert  cannot  be  questioned.*  Yet  to  these  effort* 
of  intellect  a limited  boundary  is  fixed, — a barrier  w'hich 
can  never  be  overpussed.  But  in  man  the  prominently 
characterizing  feature  is,  his  capability  of  extending  bis 
information  by  his  capacity  for  the  retention  of  many 
and  varied  impressions;  **  and,*’ as  Dr.  Roget  observes, f 
“ the  vast  range  of  the  associating  principle  which 
combines  them  into  groups,  and  forms  them  into  ab- 
stract ideas."  Of  this  power  the  lower  anitnala  seem 
almost  or  altogether  destitute. 

With  regard  to  the  external  configuration  of  the  brain 
in  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals,  this  general 
remark  may  be  made : that  in  the  former,  all  the  parts 
belonging  to  the  latter  are  present,  whilst  many  parts 
which  exist  in  man  are  either  very  small  or  alto- 
gether absent  in  ihe  inferior  animals.  But  it  is  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  that  the  most  marked  difference 
and  variety  exists.  Thus  in  many  animals  there  is  no 
distinction  of  the  brain  into  lobes;  and  in  many  orders, 
the  carnivorous,  ruminunt,  and  others,  only  two  lobes 
arc  distinguishable.  Again,  in  many  mammalia  there 
are  scarcely  any  traces  of  convolutions ; and  where  they 
arc  distinct,  as  in  carnivorous  and  ruminant  animals, 
nn<l  even  in  the  quadrumana,  they  are  far  more  simple 
in  (heir  arrangement  than  in  man. 

If  we  attempt  »o  apply  the  te>t  of  proport ioua I de- 
velopment of  the  entire  brain  iu  its  relative  bearing  to 
the  general  mass  of  the  body,  we  should  be  deceived  in 
expecting  that  man  would  then  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list;  there  are  exceptions  to  ibis  rule;  and  in 
positive  or  absolute  size  of  brain,  man  is  exceeded  by 
the  whale.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  apparent 
paradox  ? Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bruin  has 
other  functions  beflide*  those  which  are  now  under 
discussion:  and  a brief  consideration  will  point  out 
the  necessity  of  large  dcvclopement  coincident  with 
peifection  of  these  other  functions.  Allusion  is  more 
especially  mode  to  the  means  which  animals  possess  in 
common  with  man  of  communicating  with  external 
nature.  Now  the  senses  of  most  animals  are  either  in 
part  or  altogether  more  highly  developed  than  in  man  : 
in  hearing,  sight,  sense  of  smelling,  and  accuracy  of 
feeling,  the  last  most  rarely,  he  is  surpassed  by  those 
animals  which  his  reason  teaches  and  permits  him  to 
employ  as  subservient  to  his  necessities  or  pleasures. 

But  if  those  parts  of  the  brain  are  compared  which 
appear  to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  intelligent  part 
of  our  nature,  man  stands  prominently  first,  without 


* For  faete  am!  aueedotea  eslaldithinc  these  statement*,  the 
reader  i*  referred  to  wmIcs  on  natural  hiatwry. 
f Bridgewater  Trra/ite. 
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Zoology-  regard  lo  greater  positive  or  relative  development  of 
s— that  organ  as  a whole  in  other  animals:  u in  the  pro- 
portion,** as  Soemmering  has  remarked.  “ as  the  organ 
of  reflexion  exceeds  that  of  the  external  senses,  may  we 
expect  to  find  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  diversified 
and  more  fully  developed.'* 

The  following  table  from  Carus*s  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy shows,  in  some  animals,  the  relative  developemeat 
of  the  brain  to  the  whole  body  : — 

Pike  . as  1 to  1305 
Salamander  „ 1 „ 280 

Tortoise  • „ 1 „ 2240 

Pigeon  • 1 ,,  91 

Eagle  . „ 1 » 100 

Hat  . „ 1 „ 82 

Sheep  . B l * 351 

Elephant  . „ 1 „ 5CH) 

Gibbon  • *,  1 „ 48 

Simia  capucina  „ 1 »,  25 

Soemmering  says  the  maximum  weight  of  a horse's 
brain  is  one  pound  seven  ounces ; and  MQller  gives  the 
weight  of  a whale’s  brain  in  the  Berlin  Museum  as  five 
pounds  five  ounces  one  drachm : the  animal  measured 
seventy-five  feet. 

It  now  remains,  in  completing  this  division  of  the 
subject,  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  relative  de* 
velopcmeut  of  the  brain  in  the  Negro,  as  compared  with 
the  European  and  monkey.  For  this  purpose  the  in- 
teresting papers  of  Professor  Tiedemann  have  been 
consulted  : they  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1834*,  and  have  since  been  published  in  a collected  form." 

It  is  but  recently  that  the  question  involving  the 
relative  natural  endowments  and  intellectual  capabilities 
of  the  Negro  and  European  races  of  mankind  has  ceased 
to  be  a matter  of  mere  speculation  : the  investigations 
have  lately  assumed  a more  practical  character,  because 
the  inquiry  has  been  aided  by  actual  observation,  and 
comparison  of  physical  developement  as  well  as  mental 
capabilities.  The  present  object  is  simply  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  result  of  the  two  inquiries  regard- 
ing physical  developement,  which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  Professor  Tiedemann’s  Dissertation ; viz.,  w Is 
there  any  material  difference  between  the  brain  of  the 
Euro[>can  and  Negro;  and  does  the  brain  of  the  Negro 
bear  move  resemblance  to  that  of  the  European  or 
ouran-outang  ?"  The  maximum  and  minimum  weight 
of  the  human  braiu,  as  given  by  Soemmering,  has  been 
already  noticed  ; yet,  simple  as  the  subject  may  appear 
as  a mere  matter  of  experiment,  there  are  scarcely  two 
authors  who  agree  regarding  the  mean  weight  of  the 
braiu  in  man.  This  is  probably  in  great  measure 
referable,  as  Dr.  Clcndinning  has  remarked, f to  a neg- 
lect of  taking  into  account  the  effects  and  morbid 
changes  produced  by  disease ; increased  weight  of  the 
encephalon  being,  for  example,  os  the  above  author 
states,  uu  **  usual  effect  or  concomitant  of  morbus 
cordis.”  In  comparing  the  results  of  Soemmering, 
Sims,  Hamilton,  and  Tiedemann,  it  will  be  found  that 
a weight  somewhat  exceeding  four  pounds  is  the  average 
of  the  healthy  male  brain  at  its  largest  developement ; 
and  that  the  female  brain  is  some  three  or  four  ounces 
less.  There  is  again  a curious  discrepancy  in  the 
results  of  inquirers  respecting  the  period  of  greatest 
developement  of  the  brain  ; Soemmering  placing  it  at 

• Dtu  Him  de*  Negert,  &c.  Heidelberg,  1837.  4to. 

f Crooman  Lectures,  in  Mnkcal  Gazette,  lb38. 


the  third  year,  Gall  and  Spurzbcim  at  the  fortieth  : Sims 
says  the  weight  fluctuates,  and  Tiedemann  believes  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  is  the  period  of  maximum  weight. 

It  was  asserted  by  Camper  that,  besides  the  acute 
facial  angle,  the  Negro  has  a smaller  brain  than  the 
European.  This  assertion  Tiedemann  (who,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  throughout  his  paper  the  benevolent  advo- 
cate of  our  swarthy  brethren)  denies ; and  brings  for- 
ward instances  in  proof  of  his  position.  His  data  are, 
however,  but  limited,  and  his  deductions  a little  forced, 
as  may  l>e  seen  by  reference  to  his  tables  of  measure- 
ments, of  which  one,  reduced  by  taking  the  averages, 
is  appended : it  exhibits  a comparative  view  of  the  mea- 
surements of  the  cerebrum  in  four  Negroes,  seven 
European  males,  and  six  European  females. 

Inch.  Lines. 

Average  length  in  4 Negroes  . 5 11 

„ 7 European  males  6 2} 

„ 6 do.  females  5 10  j 

Average  breadth  in  4 Negroes  . 4 8f 

„ 7 European  males  5 If 

„ 3 do.  females  5 

Average  height  in  3 Negroes  • 2 11| 

„ 1 European  males  3 4 

„ 4 do.  females  2 9f 

The  result  of  Professor  Tiedemann’s  dissections  of  the 
brain  in  the  ouran  (two  specimens  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons)  have  induced  him  to  point  out  the  following 
as  the  distinctive  marks  of  difference  between  it  and 
that  of  the  Negro.  M 1.  The  cerebrum  is  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  smaller,  shorter, 
narrower,  and  more  flattened  ; 2.  It  is  smaller  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nerves ; 3.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  bear  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata, 
cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigeminn ; 4.  There  are 
fewer  convolutions  and  shallower  sulci.'*  A fair  infer- 
ence from  these  observations  regarding  the  points  at 
issue  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statement 
1.  In  no  way  does  the  encephalon  of  the  Negro  differ 
from  that  of  the  European,  excepting  that  the  mean 
sixe  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  somewhat  less  in  the 
former  ; 2.  The  brain  of  the  Negro  bears  no  more  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  ouran  thou  the  brain  of  the 
European  docs,  excepting  in  the  more  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  convolutions  iu  the  two  hemispheres  ; 
and  even  this  appears  questionable.  We  may  hence 
conclude,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  a future  sec- 
tion,* that  the  Negro  has  but  little  in  common  with  the 
ape ; and  that  he  only  differs  from  his  European 
brother  in  not  being,  in  intelligence,  his  perfect  equal. f 

Mind. 

A brief  sketch  of  the  intellectual  faculties  will  con- 
clude the  present  division  of  the  subject.  The  course 
usually  pursued  by  writers  on  mental  philosophy  is  that 
which  preseuta  itself  as  most  natural ; viz.,  a consider- 
ation of  each  faculty  as  it  is  called  into  operation  by 
external  impressions.  Thus,  Perception  first  claims 
attention.  Many  and  fanciful  have  been  the  hypotheses 

* The  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  relating  to  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  man  ; where  the  peculiarities  in  th« 
conformation  of  the  skull  in  different  race*,  together  with  its  pro- 
portional derelopement  in  relation  to  the  face,  will  b*  discussed. 

f The  original  treatise  may  be  consulted  for  further  informa- 
tion : also  critical  articles  in  the  Bniuh  ami  Foreign  Mniumt 
Qwarter/y  li trine,  rol.  viii.,  and  the  l%rm<ySogical  Journal,  No.  54, 
winch  contain  strictures  uu  the  professor's  deductions. 
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Zoofogy-  from  the  earliest  period  of  philosophical  investigation 
until  a comparatively  recent  date,  on  which  attempts 
have  been  grounded  to  delineate  the  means  by  which 
an  external  impulse  is  conveyed  to,  and  leaves  its  im- 
press upon,  the  sensorium  : and  nothing  perhaps  has 
operated  more  in  embarrassing  the  question  than  a 
fruitless  effort  to  explain  the  modus  operands  by  refer- 
ence to  the  analogous  process  in  the  physical  world. 
Yet  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  guidance  wc  can  derive 
from  this  source,  is  the  observation  of  an  uniform  con- 
nection between  cou«<*  and  effect : for,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  our  knowledge  of  this  simple  relation  is 
alone  gained  from  experience,  whence  we  derive  a 
perfect  confidence  in  those  connections  which  we  have 
constantly  witnessed.  Thus  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  gradu- 
ally spiritualizing  the  impression  of  matter  upon  the 
external  senses,  (as  in  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eye, 
and  atmospheric  vibrations  on  tlie  ear,)  and  thus  fitting 
them  to  be  received  by  the  sensorium  and  converted 
into  ideas,  are  fanciful  and  groundless : it  is  but  a vain 
attempt  to  seek  to  explain  that  which  is  essentially  im- 
material, by  material  steps,  but  leaving  the  true  object 
of  investigation  as  distant  as  ever.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  exposing  the  fallacies 
alluded  to ; and  the  simple  extent  of  our  information, 
or  rather  ignorance,  upon  the  subject  may  he  summed 
up  in  his  statement,  which  is  to  this  effect : — “ The 
mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense  by  external  objects  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations  ; and  that  these  sensations 
(which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of 
matter  than  tbe  words  of  a language  have  to  the 
things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a perception  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  tbe  bodies  by  which  the  i re- 
pressions are  made  ; and  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess are  equally  incomprehensible.”*  It  is,  however, 
no  matter  of  mere  speculation  that  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  external  nature  by  the  aid  of  our  senses, 
it  is  a fact  known  to  as  by  experience. 

When  an  impression  is  made  on  the  sensorium,  is  it 
necessarily  perceived  ? a moment’s  reflection  will  sup- 
ply many  instances  where  such  is  not  the  case.  A clock 
may  strike  the  hour,  or  the  eye  may  rest  intently  on 
the  dial,  without  the  organs  appealed  to  being  conscious 
of  the  sound  or  the  position  of  the  hands  ; yet  110  one 
doubts  that  the  impression  was  made  as  usual  on  the 
auditory  nerve  and  retiua ; that  the  clock  was  heard  to 
strike — that  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  pointed 
was  seen.  These  and  similar  phenomena  clearly  imply 
the  existence  of  a faculty  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
direct  tbe  mind,  so  as  to  preserve  and,  as  it  were,  to 
appropriate  an  impression  : this  faculty  is  Attention. 
Dr.  Reid  treats  of  attention  according  to  its  relation  to 
things  external,  and  to  the  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness,  which  he  severally  names  Observation  oud 
Reflection.  This  faculty  is,  more  than  any  other, 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  therefore  roost  open 
to  cultivation.  That  some  individuals  naturally  possess 
the  capability  of  applying  their  attention  more  reudily 
than  others  cannot  be  doubled  ; but  all  are  accountable 
for  the  proper  employment  and  training  of  this  faculty, 
whether  in  observation  on  external  things,  or  in  reflec- 
tion upou  fitting  objects  ; a truth  which  cannot  be  too 


• Sw  Stewart’s  Efrmeni*  of  tk*  I’iuJosopkf  of  the  Human  Mmd, 
roL  L p.  ‘J* 


strongly  impressed  on  those  intrusted  with  the  education  Zoology, 
of  youth,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelligence  ; for 
theuce  is  the  formation  of  good  or  bail  habits  in  after- 
life to  he  dated. 

The  perception  of  an  impression,  aided  by  due  atten- 
tion, yields  the  meanB  of  calling  into  activity  the  faculty 
of  Conception.  The  independence  of  this  faculty 
has  been  questioned  by  some  writers : thus,  the  last- 
named  author  is  disposed  to  employ  it  as  synonymous 
with  Imagination:  he  makes,  however,  the  distinction 
of  their  holding  the  relation  of  a part  to  the  whole,  de- 
fining imagination  as  u a lively  conception  of  objects  of 
sight.”  Dr.  Abercrombie,  again,  thinks  conception  so 
nearly  allied  to  memory  as  to  allow  of  its  being  consi- 
dered as  a part  of  it : he  calls  it  the  “ memory  of  per- 
ception.” We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  distinction 
recognized  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  defines  conception 
as  the  faculty  “ whose  province  it  is  to  enable  us  to 
form  a notion  of  our  past  sensations,  or  the  objects  of 
sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceived.”  This  he  aptly 
illustrates  by  remarking,  that  the  artist  does  not  paint 
the  likeness  of  a deceased  friend  from  memory  ; con- 
ception makes  the  required  face  an  object  of  thought, 
so  that  the  M mind's  eye”  may  receive  the  impression  ; 
and  memory  recognizes  the  former  perception.  Con- 
ceptions are,  of  course,  as  varied  as  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving ; i.  e.  we  may  form  conceptions  of  past  impres- 
sions conveyed  through  any  one  of  the  senses  : thus  the 
character  and  readiness  of  conception  vary  much  in 
different  individuals,  according  to  tbe  natural  develope- 
ment  or  cultivation  of  peculiar  tastes : some  have  the 
power  of  summoning  at  pleasure  the  extended  landscape 
of  hill  and  dale,  of  forest  and  stream ; and  others  derive 
equal  enjoyment  in  recalling  the  varied  strains  of 
beautiful  music : and  even  the  scent  of  sweet  flowers  may 
be  conceived,  though  absent ; or  the  epicure  may  renew 
his  regretted  feast,  by  the  vivid  impressions  made  on  his 
dainty  palate.  The  power  by  which  conception  is  col- 
laterally aided  becomes  a separate  faculty.  Although 
to  a certain  extent  impmveable  by  proper  training,  this 
faculty  will  sometimes  refuse  to  be  controlled  by  the 
will,  and  painfully  mock  our  efforts  to  enlist  its  magic 
power  in  tracing  tbe  features  or  recalling  the  voice  of 
those  who  are  or  were  dear  to  ur;  whilst,  fickle,  it  will 
present  all  most  vividly  in  dreams : thus  Coleridge 
makes  the  heroine  of  his  Remorse  exclaim  on  waking: — 

* I hoard  a voire but  often  in  my  drvama 
I brer  that  voire ! and  wnk*  and  try — and  try 

To  hear  it  waking  t but  I never  could 

And  ti»  to  now  even  no—— 

’ll*  lo»i  again  1" 

The  capability  of  giving  a lucid  and  vivid  description 
of  any  thing  that  has  been  witnessed  depends  ou  the 
perfection  of  conception  ; and  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  same  faculty  give  rise,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
strange  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  which  come  under 
the  category  of  spectral  illusions. 

Having  thus  endowed  the  mind  with  the  capability 
of  perceiving  and  attending  to  an  impression,  as  well 
as  the  further  power  of  recalling  that  impression,  the 
next  faculty  required  is  that  of  voluntarily  classifying 
and  arranging  the  varied  perceptions  or  facts  as  they 
present  themselves ; as,  e.  g,,  the  selection  mid  com- 
bination of  objects  which  arc  allied  or  possess  certain 
properties  in  comouii : this  faculty  is  called  Abstrac- 
tion. It  is  the  groundwork  of  classification,  and,  as 
Stewart  remarks,  “ without  it  we  should  have  been  per- 
s 2 
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Zoology.  fectlv  incapable  of  general  speculation,  and  all  our 
1 knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  confined  to  indi- 
viduals/’*  The  faculty  of  abstraction  is  as  wide  in  its 
range  as  it  is  varied  and  important  .in  its  bearings  and 
operations  : it  is  alike  subservient  to  the  power  of  rea- 
soning and  to  the  exertions  of  the  “ creative  imagina- 
tion whilst  it  is  tha  mainspring  and  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  great  principle 
without  which  inductive  philosophy  could  not  have 
existence.  This  faculty  is,  therefore,  the  offspring  of 
experience  and  education.  Unaided  by  cultivation  of 
mind,  vre  know  bow  incapable  the  illiterate  are  of  draw- 
ing just  deductions  from  even  limited  data ; and  far 
less  so  where  great  or  general  inferences  are  involved. 
It  is  not  a simple  ignorance  of  truth,  or  want  of  facts, 
that  is  the  rife  source  of  vulgar  errors  and  prejudices : 
it  is  the  incapacity  to  exercise  the  power  of  abstraction : 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the  perfection  of 
this  generalizing  faculty  Hint  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  a Newton  or  a Hunter. 

An  interesting  fnctdty — an  unobtrusive  yet  all-per- 
vading web,  which  is  woven  in  among,  and  unbidden 
coerces  by  its  gentle  influence,  the  other  faculties — next 
presents  itself : it  is  the  “ Association  of  Ideas."  Illus- 
trations of  this  power  are  so  familiar  to  all,  that  they 
scarcely  need  be  offered.  A thought,  a word,  the  most 
trivial  object,  are  nil  capable  of  lighting  up  the  train 
of  association  by  which  scenes,  individuals,  and  actions 
are  recalled,  without  an  effort  of  the  will ; now  delight- 
ing the  imagination,  or  feeding  reflection— now  soothing 
our  sorrows,  or  quickening  our  anguish  and  regret  for 
objects  and  pleasures  long  gone  by.  Without  this 
faculty,  language  would  he  useless,  and  memory  almost 
a void.  Its  acuteness  is,  unquestionably,  very  much 
dependent  on  original  conformation  of  mind  ; and  is 
usually  most  developed  in  those  who  are  most  keenly 
sensitive  and  alive  to  kindness  or  neglect : in  such 
persons  it  often  assumes  a morbid  cast,  yielding  nutri- 
ment to  imaginary  slights  and  wrongs ; and  thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hypochondriac,  does  the  gall  of  misin- 
terpretation frequently  embitter  the  cup  of  social  or 
domestic  peace. 

Association  may,  however,  be  cultivated,  not  hy 
direct  ordering  of  the  will,  but  by  attention  to  the 
proper  regulation  of  those  objects  or  thoughts  which  we 
allow  to  be  habitually  presented  to  our  conception. 
Thus,  familiarity  with  the  world,  and  an  accurate  ob- 
servation of  mankind,  tend  essentially  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  faculty,  in  exhibiting  to  us  the  characters  of 
others : a word  or  look  will  often  unfold  to  the  acute 
observer  much  of  the  secret  thoughts  and  character  of 
an  individual  ; and  this  result  is  solely  dependent  upon 
the  capability  possessed  by  the  observer  of  associating 
that  which  is  apparent  with  that  which  is  hidden — in 
fact,  as  Stewart  remarks,  of  making  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  speuker  his  own.  This  faculty  is  in 
constant  and  untiring  operation  : we  never  cease  to 
think,  and  association  never  ceases  to  supply  the  links 
which  connect  our  thoughts ; — nay,  during  sleep  we 
have  little  reason  to  doubt  that  ideas  arc  still  presented 
in  continuous  succession,  although  memory  only  some- 
times supplies  us  with  the  dream. 

This  leads,  by  a natural  transition,  to  the  consider- 


ation of  that  voluntary  faculty  by  which  perceptions  are  Zoology, 
recalled  at  pleasure ; it  is  Recollection.  This  term 
must  not  be  confused  with  memory:  the  latter  is  the 
simple  negative  faculty — the  former  is  active  and  under 
control  of  the  will.  Thu*  the  common  expressions 
“ to  try  to  recollect  something,*  conveys  a very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  such  another  as,  “ my  memory 
does  not  serve  me  : **  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  the  one,  of  the  operation  of  the  other  faculty.  It  is, 
then,  by  our  voluntary  direction  of  M recollection  ” that 
we  obtain  considerable  influence  over  the  train  of  asso- 
ciated thought.  We  may  dismiss  one  set  of  ideas  by 
calling  up  some  fresh  and  individual  object  of  con- 
ception ; and  thence  will  flow  a ready  and  natural 
stream,  tending  to  invigorate  or  degrade  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  according  to  the  natural  constitution 
of  the  mind  and  habitual  regulation  of  the  objects  of 
thought. 

The  present  seems  a fitting  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a passing  observation  on  the  indelibility  of  im- 
pressions. If  the  proximate  connection  between  the  sen- 
soriutn  and  external  impressions  be  a mystery  to  us,  (and 
there  can  be  uo  doubt  it  is,)  then  it  is  vain  to  extend  our 
inquiry  to  the  question,  involving  the  nature  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  permanency  of  such  impression*. 

We  must  be  content  to  investigate  the  simple  fact  as  it 
stands,  without  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of  a 
finite  organ  and  the  infinitude  of  impressions  it  appears 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining.  We  arc  apt  to  inter- 
pret 1 he  capacity  of  the  mind  for  facts  by  the  ability  to 
recall  that  w hich  has  been  presented  to  it ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  employ  the  term  Memory  to  express  that  ca- 
pacity. Such  is  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually 
employed  by  writers  on  Mental  Philosophy,  and,  for  all 
pruclieal  purposes,  it  is  sufficiently  correct : thus,  by  say- 
ing that  one  person  has  a better  memory  than  another, 
we  mean  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  retaining  a greater 
number  of  impressions.  If,  however,  our  object  be  to 
define  critically  what  is  meant  by  Memory,  probably 
some  qualification  will  be  found  essential : of  this,  how- 
ever, presently.  It  seems  very  reasonable,  though  truly 
wonderful,  to  suppose  that  nn  impression  once  made 
on  the  brain  is  indelibly  stamped  there, — is  never 
erased.  This  speculation  it  would  be,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  prove  to  demonstration ; but  a careful  ob- 
servation of  our  own  minds,  and  analogical  reasoning 
founded  on  some  remarkable  instances  which  are  well 
authenticated,  would  tend  to  support  the  conjecture. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  power  of  Association,  in 
recalling  an  impression  which  has  been  dormant  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  and  which  probably  never 
would  have  presented  itself  unless  summoned  by  the 
magic  spell  of  some  remarkable  event  with  which  it  was 
connected.  How  often  do  such  associated  circum- 
stances rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mind  but  for  a mo- 
ment, again  tD  sink  and  be  lost  for  ever;  or  dart  across 
the  horizon  of  our  conception,  so  rapidly  os  to  leave 
but  an  imperfect  track  of  light,  which  we  vainly  pursue, 
striving  to  recall  by  the  aid  of  association  that  reality 
w hich  seemed  to  have  presented  itself  but  to  mock  the 
efforts  of  recollection  ! • 

The  definition  of  Memory,  in  the  qualified  ac- 
ceptation above  alluded  to,  may  be  thus  given  : it  is 
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Zootyry.  the  capacity  of  preserving  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words, 
1 v- 1 of  retaining  facto  which  may  be  rendered  available  by 
the  employment  of  the  active  faculty.  Thus,  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  property  of  the  miud  which 
involves  the  simple  permanency  of  impressions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  active  faculty 
Recollection,  by  which  impressions  are  voluntarily  re- 
called. Memory  may  have  relation  to  tangible  ob- 
jects or  to  events ; hut,  in  either  case,  it  is  intimately 
linked  with  other  faculties:  thus,  conception  embodies 
an  object  w Inch  memory  recalls ; and  association  lends 
its  powerful  aid  in  leading  the  latter  faculty  through  the 
intricate  mazes  which  conduct  to  the  desired  event* 
But,  tor  its  accuracy  and  improvement,  memory  is  most 
dependent  upon  attention ; through  the  active  exercise 
of  this  lust  fuculty  alouc  cau  the  capacity  of  memory 
be  enlarged  : and  it  behoves  those  who  seek  such  im- 
provement, to  cultivate  most  diligently  a habit  of  com- 
manding and  fixing  the  attention  ; which  involves  little 
short  of  giving  the  whole  powers  and  energies  of  the 
mind  to  the  existing  subject  of  employment. 

The  difficulty  of  treating  Imagination  as  an  inde- 
pendent fuculty  is  caused  principally  by  the  close 
analogy  it  bears  to  conception.  Probably  Stewards 
distinction  is  that  which  is  most  consistent  with  truth, 
viz.  that  it  is  the  province  of  conception  to  present  us 
with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt 
and  perceived  ; whilst  that  of  imagination  is  to  make  a 
selection  of  qualities  and  of  circumstances  from  a variety 
of  different  objects,  and  by  combining  and  disposing 
these,  to  form  a now  creation  of  its  own/t  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  conception  employs  all  of 
the  senses  as  media  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  select 
objects  for  embodying:  but  writers  oil  Mentul  Philo- 
sophy are  at  issue  as  to  whether  the  imagination  may 
be  allowed  the  same  range.  Thus,  Addis.m  and  Reid 
would  limit  the  province  of  imagination  to  objects  of 
sight : — the  former  writer  remarks,  **  we  cannot  have  n 
single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first 
entrance  through  the  sight.’*  In  this  opinion,  Dr.  Reid 
coincides ; but  Stewart  justly  combats  this  notion  as 
altogether  arbitrary,  observing  that  “ though  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  which  imagination  combines  be 
supplied  by  this  souse,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable  that 
our  other  perceptive  faculties  also  contribute  occasion- 
ally their  share.  Thus,  how  many  pleasing  images  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the 
melody  of  the  groves ; not  to  mention  that  sister  art, 
whose «nagical  influence  over  ihe  human  frame,  it  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  highest  boast  of  poetry  to  cele- 
brate.” J Imagination,  however,  can  scarcely  be  treated 
as  a simple  faculty  of  the  mind,  like  those  already  dis- 
cussed : it  is  really  constituted  of  a combination  of 
several  faculties,  such  as  association  of  ideas,  con- 
ception, abstraction,  taste,  &c. ; to  the  co-operation  of 
which  the  splendid  productions  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  really  due. 
That  this  faculty  also  is  very  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  and  therefore  involves  responsibility  in  its 
proper  regulation  und  employment,  is  attested  by  our 
own  consciousness.  The  wise  remarks  which  our  great 
moralist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  philosophic  Imtac 
should  be  especially  treasured  by  the  young.  § 
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Casual  allusion  has  been  already  made,  in  a pre-  Zoology, 
ceding  part  of  this  article,  to  the  relation  of  instinct  and 
reason ; to  which  brief  distinctive  definition  space  will 
oblige  us  to  confine  ourselves.*  Reason  cannot  be 
treated  as  a simple  faculty,  and  therefore  does  not  take 
its  place  in  the  same  category  with  those  already  con- 
sidered. The  limitation  of  its  meaning  is  not  strictly 
defined ; I.  e.,  it  is  variously  restricted  by  different 
authors : in  ito  most  comprehensive  sense,  it  may  be 
said  to  include  those  characteristics  by  which  human ily 
is  peculiarly,  though  not  altogether  exclusively,  dis- 
tinguished : of  these  the  most  important  und  conspi* 
cuous  are,  “ the  power  of  devising  means  to  accomplish 
ends,  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  right  from  wrong/  Such  is  the  definition 
which  Stewart  give*yf  deprecating  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  usual  good  sense,  the  foolish  disputes  which 
have  arisen  upon  this  subject,  solely  from  verbal  differ- 
ences, or  from  “ questions  of  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation, of  little  comparative  moment  to  the  points  at 
issue.’*  The  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief, — 
deductive  and  inductive  evidence, — and,  of  course,  the 
science  of  logic,  all  form  a part  of  this  vast  subject. 

Sympathetic  System  of  Nerves. 

Lastly,  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  or  cyclo- 
ganylionic  system  (as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  styled),  remain 
to  be  considered.  In  the  historical  sketch  which  has  been 
given  of  the  prngre&s  of  neurological  physiology,  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  system  is  not  a mere  appendage  to 
the  cerebro-spinal,  but  that  the  two  are  fundamentally  in- 
dependent ; though  the  extended  interchange  of  fibres  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  evident  sympathy,  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  community  of  function  that  exists  between 
them.  In  essential  constitution  the  sympathetic  does  not 
differ  from  the  cerebm-s pinal  system,  being  composed  of 
ganglia  or  axes,  and  radiating  and  corntn  uni  eating 
fibres  or  nerves.  The  properties  of  these  axe*  are 
still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity ; a fact  which  is 
referable  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  from 
observation  or  experiment,  by  reason  of  their  diffusion 
and  consequent  multiplication : this  arrangement  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  offices  required  of  the 
system  under  consideration.  Want  of  space  will  forbid 
a detailed  account  of  the  many  hypotheses  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia:  but,  guided 
by  analogy  and  gleaning  from  the  scanty  field  of 
observation,  an  endeavour  wall  he  made  to  point  out, 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  most  probable  offices  that 
may  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  position  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  dis- 
tribution of  their  principal  branches  in  connection  with 
the  viserra  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  naturally  point 
to  these  organs  as  the  scat  of  the  principal  functions  of 
this  system  of  nerves.  The  offices  of  the  above  viscera 
comprise  the  process  of  assimilation  in  its  different 
stages;  embracing,  under  the  two  gTeat  heads  of  se- 
cretion and  muscular  motion , the  various  functions 
which  aid  directly  or  collaterally  in  the  conversion  of 
the  food  into  the  circulating  medium,  and  its  subsequent 
distribution  atid  conservation  in  a state  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal  economy.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  the  importance  of  these  offices  being  under  the 

* Vot  further  information  the  reader  may  commit  with  advan- 
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Zoology-  charge  and  direction  of  that  form  of  nervous  iufiuence, 
Lhe  agency  of  which  is  essentially  independent  of,  and 
therefore  uncontrollable  (save  indirectly)  by,  the  will. 
These  considerations  would  conduct  us,  d priori , to  the 
inference  that  such  a system  as  the  sympathetic  is  that 
which  would  be  required  to  fulfil  the  above  desiderata ; 
nor  are  wc  disappointed  in  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  justly  deduced  from  an  experimental  examination  of 
the  subject.  Add  to  which,  the  moment  of  distributing, 
instead  of  concentrating,  sources  of  nervous  influence 
for  their  due  preservation  from  iujury,  where  the  pro- 
tecting parities  are  not  of  the  same  resisting  description 
as  those  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  to  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  and  its  branches  the  same  relation  as 
subsists  between  the  encephalic  centre  and  its  appro- 
priate nerves,  is  at  the  least  plausible. 

First,  of  muMcuiar  motions,  which  are  totally  and  at 
all  times  independent  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  will. 
To  this  class  belong  the  contraction  of  the  heart  in  the 
chest,  and  the  motions  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  ab- 
domen. Evidence  that  these  organs  arc  fundamentally 
independent  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  obtained 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  removing  them  from  the 
body  and  marking  the  result ; they  continue  to  con- 
tract in  the  same  rhythmical  order  as  before  their 
isolation  : and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  these  motions  is 
referable  rather  to  loss  of  vitality  from  other  causes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  want  of  blood,  than 
to  the  absence  of  nervous  influence*  Contraction  of 
voluntary  muscles,  after  isolation,  is  irregular,  and 
only  extorted  by  the  application  of  irritants.  Further, 
experiments  prove  that  mechanical,  galvanic,  or  che- 
mical stimuli  applied  to  the  large  cmliac  ganglion  of  the 
abdomen,  for  example,  excite  greater  activity  in  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  : and  the  same  effect 
has  been  observed  by  Milller  to  succeed  irritation  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves ; whence,  as  well  as  from  the 
continued  action  of  the  isolated  heart  or  intestines,  he 
infers  that  the  influence  of  the  grvujtia  is  not  necessary 
for  the  production  of  these  phenomena a conclusion 
in  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  coincide,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  via.,  that  the  distribution  of  ganglia 
is  so  extended  and  diffused,  that  they  probably  per- 
vade the  muscular  structure  of  the  organs  over  which 
they  preside,  even  where  the  eye  cannot  detect  them. 
It  would  seem  probable,  though  scarcely  to  be  re- 
ceived as  art  axiom,  that  the  muscular  movements 
under  the  direction  of  tbe  sympathetic  ganglia  are 
called  forth  in  the  same  way  as  those  referable  to,  and 
classed  under,  the  excito-motory  system  : s',  e.,  an  im- 
pression is  first  made  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
the  nervous  fibres,  and  thence  conducted  to,  and  re- 
flected from,  tbe  ganglia  to  the  muscular  fibre.  The 
principal  argument  by  which  this  supposition  is  sup- 
|K>rted,  is  the  apparent  nrcesaity  of  a natural  stimulus 
for  the  continuance  of  an  active  condition  of  the  or- 
gans thus  controlled ; the  heart,  for  example,  require* 
the  stimulus  of  distention  with  blood  ; and  thus,  where 
there  are  repeated  and  strong  muscular  efforts,  the  more 
rapid  supply  to  the  heart  calls  forth  more  frequent 
contractions  of  its  auricles  and  ventricles  ; respiration 
becoming  proportionably  accelerated  to  supply  a suffi- 
ciency of  oxygen  for  the  decarboniialion  of  tbe  blood  : 
thus,  likewise,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is 
more  active  during  the  presence  of  food.  The  regular 
rhythmical  or  peristaltic  type  of  the  muscular  motious 


under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  appears  to  Zoology, 
be  invariable  : but  we  have  no  means  of  accounting  for 
this  peculiarity. 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  system  is  caphle  of 
communicating  sentalions  to  the  sensorium : prnhubly 
the  indistinct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  affirmative 
supposition  is  referable  to  the  fibrils  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  which  intermingle  with  the  cyclo-gan- 
glionic  branches.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter 
system  may  be  the  medium  of  propagating  impressions 
to  the  former,  by  which  excited  movements  are  originated. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Bichat*  first  attri- 
buted the  office  of  presiding  over  the  secreting  proper- 
ties of  the  viscera  to  this  division  of  the  nervous  system  5 
whence  he  styled  it  the  **  organic  system. ”t  Reference 
may  he  made  to  the  work  of  Brachet,  for  details  on  this 
subject ; he  sums  up  the  result  of  his  numerous  ex- 
periments in  tbe  following  word*  : *'  The  parotid  glands 
secrete  saliva  after  section  of  tbe  facial  nerve.  The 
mucous  tissues  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  Arc., 
posses*  the  power  of  secretion,  although  cut  off  from 
tbe  cerebral  influence  by  the  section  of  the  eighth  pair: 
the  testicles  secrete  semen  in  the  paralysed,  and  in 
animals  after  division  of  the  spinal  marrow;  and  the 
secretion  of  the  urine  is  also  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sympathetic.'*  He  further  adds,  “ the  exhala- 
tions are  equally  under  the  direction  of  the  same  system.” 

We  thu-s  recognise  in  the  vegetative  system  an  im- 
portant and  distinct  division  of  nerves  with  their  appro- 
priate and  independent  centres  of  influence.  That  the 
mutual  interchange  of  fibres  and  consequent  sympathy 
in  function  between  it  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
are  extensive,  has  been  already  pointed  out : and  theuce 
we  may  gather  an  explanation  of  many  otherwise  inex- 
plicable phenomena  connected  with  secretion,  sensation, 

&C. : and  that  from  this  intimate  connection  many  in- 
teresting and  important  pathological  lessons  may  be 
culled,  those  conversant  with  di*ease  can  testify.  We 
have  said  that  we  believe  the  sympathetic  fundamentally 
independent  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  for  its  supply 
of  vis  nervosa : we  do  not  say  that  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  warrants  & dogmatic  assertion  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Of  the  Muscular  Tissue.  § 

Tela  Muscularis,  Lat. ; das  Mutkelyetvebe,  Germ.  ; le 
Tissu  Musculaire,  Fr. 

Tbe  purposes  which  the  vital  motions  of  the  animal 
frame  subserve  are  various,  and  will  be  found  severally 
appended  to  the  organs  or  functions  which  tho*e  mo- 
tions are  allied  with  or  influence.  Tbe  present  object 
is,  to  notice  briefly  tbe  different  sources  of  vital  motions, 
and  to  examine  more  particularly  the  structure  and 
functions  of  muscular  fibre.  The  latter  division  will 
comprise  the  following  points:  1.  General  structure 
and  organization  of  muscles.  2.  Chemical  and  micro- 
scopical analysts  of  muscular  fibre.  3.  Its  contractility. 

4.  Devdopcinent  of  the  muscular  system  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  5.  Textures  essential  (o  or  con- 
nected with  muscles.  6.  Form  and  nomenclature  of 

• ,4rkitomir  O/mrTttie,  tome  i. 

f Tli#  tenn  “ Vegetative"  is  employed  by  the  German*. 

j Faacnom  da  .S>Orm*  JVVrwMr  G*t*gitonutr*t  par  J.  P.  Uracbet, 

l&W.  See  ti.  ‘2b- 1-5. 

$ As  much  of  the  phyiuological  part  of  the  present  subject  ha* 
been  necessarily  anticipated  ia  treating  of  the  function#  of  the 
Nervous  system,  to  obviate  repetition  lire  reader  is  referred  1o  tha 
preceding  section. 
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Zoology,  muscles.  7.  Their  exercise ; and  6.  (heir  condition  after 
death 

The  vital  motions  present  themselves  under  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  the  ciliary  and  muscular.  The  former  is 
performed  by  means  of  minute  ca’Ao,  the  bases  of  which 
are  attached,  whilst  their  free  extremities  vibrate  : they 
are  found  on  certain  membranes  in  the  higher  animals, 
but  their  operation  is  more  various,  and  connected  with 
more  important  functions  in  the  lower  classes.  The 
latter  results  from  the  active  contraction  of  the  tissue 
called  muscular  fibre , by  which  different  points  of  the 
bony  fabric  are  approximated,  as  in  locomotion;  or  the 
several  offices  which  constitute  assimilation  are  import- 
antly controlled.  Both  these  forms  of  motion  must 
be  distinguished  from  a third,  which  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  economizing  power,  vix., 
elasticity : the  organs  exclusively  endowed  with  this 
property  are  incapable  of  active  contraction ; their  office 
is  therefore  confined  to  the  antagonism  of  direct  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  in  the  iigamentum  nuchee  of  many 
herbivorous  feeders ; or  of  indirect  as  in  the  resiliency 
possessed  by  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.* 

Ciliary  motion . — The  term  cilia  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  minute  organs  which  it  is  employed 
to  denote,  to  small  hairs,  such  as  the  eye-lashes.  Their 
use  is  limited  to  the  motion  of  fluids  over  the  surface  on 
which  they  exist,  or  of  the  locomotion  of  the  animal  pos- 
sessing them  in  a fluid  medium  : hence  they  are  only 
found  on  those  membranes  in  the  higher  animats  which 
have  a fluid  secretion,  or  on  the  surface  of  those  lower 
animals  which  live  in  water  or  some  other  Liquid  medium. 
In  the  infusory  animalcules,  for  instance,  the  cilia  are 
subservient  to  both  of  the  above  purposes,  at  once  sup- 
plying their  possessor  with  the  power  of  locomotion,  and 
of  producing  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  by  which 
particles  of  food  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  and  the 
function  of  respiration  is  performed.  The  organs  of 
ciliary  motion  were  first  accurately  described  by  Pur- 
kinje  and  Valentin, t whose  work  contains  an  account  of 
all  that  is  at  present  known  upon  the  subject.  They 
give,  as  the  varying  length  of  these  transparent  hair-like 
processes,  Trrr?*h  to  TvVflb  of  an  English  inch;  and 
represent  them  as  cylindrical  or  flattened,  and  ge- 
nerally pointed  at  their  free  extremities.  Very  little  is  yet 
known  with  certainty  regarding  the  cause  of  motion  in 
cilia  : though  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  phenomenon  is  referable  in  some  instances,  as  in 
the  rotiferous  animalcules,  to  a distinct  muscular  power 
exercised  at  will : indeed  Ehrenberg  has  described  the 
muscular  apparatus  by  which  the  cilia  are  moved  in 
these  animals.  Mailer  seems  disposed  to  regard  other 
cilia,  which  are  apparently  homogeneous  in  structure, 
as  a contractile  tissue  sui  generis.  This  latter  clasa  are 
unaffected  by  the  application  of  narcotic  poisons,  and 
continue  their  vibration  os  long  as  the  textures  to  which 
they  appertain  remain  undecompoeed.  Cilia  are  found 
in  most  invertebrated  and  all  vertchrated  animals : in 
the  former  they  exist  on  both  internal  and  external  sur- 
faces ; in  the  latter,  the  following  parts  may  be  enu- 
merated as  presenting  them : — the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  reptiles ; the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  respiratory  and  uterine  organs  of  mammalia,  birds, 

* Other  secondary  forma  of  vital  contraction  exist,  which  are 
dependent  principally  on  vascular  changes,  or  external  (as  atmos- 
pheric) influence  : the  erectile  tissues  and  dart  us  scroti  are  ex- 
amples of  these. 

f D«  PXtnomt no  ifjlul  Fibrotoni,  SfC.  4ta  1 S35. 


and  reptiles;  the  serous  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  Zoology 
the  brain  in  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes ; and 
likewise  tbe  pericardium  and  peritoneum  of  the  frog.* 

Motion  of  Plants. 

Before  entering  upon  the  nature  and  properties 
of  muscular  fibre,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  irritability  and  motions  of  vegetables. 

There  are  certain  properties  common  to  all  organized 
matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  of  these 
Irritability  is  a prominent  one.  This  term,  as  ordi- 
narily employed  by  botanical  writers,  means,  according 
to  Professor  Lindley,  “ those  extreme  cases  of  excita- 
bility in  which  an  organ  exhibits  movements  altogether 
different  from  those  we  commonly  meet  with  in  plants.”  f 
Of  this  kind  of  irritability  the  above-mentioned  author 
enumerates  three  distinct  classes;  vtx.,  M those  which 
depend  upon  atmospheric  phenomena,  spontaneous  mo- 
tions, and  such  as  are  caused  by  the  touch  of  other 
bodies.”  To  the  first  of  these  classes  of  exciting  causes, 
the  condition  which  Linnwus  denominated  the  **  sleep 
of  plants”  is  referable  : the  folding  of  the  leaflets  and 
recurvation  of  the  petiole  os  night  approaches,  in  plants 
with  compound  leaves,  and  their  re-expansion  and  ele- 
vation at  return  of  day,  are  the  most  familiar  examples 
of  atmospheric  influence.  Spontaneous  movements 
are  more  rare : the  contortions  of  the  filaments  of  os 
cillatorias,  and  movements  of  other  confervas,  illustrate 
this  form  of  motion.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
referred  to  by  authors  is  that  of  the  hedysarvm  gyrans, 
u the  lateral  leaves  of  which,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
are  in  continual  motion  both  day  and  night,  even  when 
the  terminal  leaflet  is  asleep.’* { Instances  of  the  move- 
ments which  result  from  tbe  contact  of  extraneous  bodies 
are  frequent.  Of  these  the  oft-cited  caw  of  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  mimosa  pudiax,  presents  a familiar  example : 
its  leaves  are  rapidly  folded  together  when  touched. 

So  likewise  the  stamens  of  the  common  berberry-flower 
spring  towards  tbe  pistil,  when  touched  on  their  inside 
with  a pointed  instrument.  Tbe  analogy  between  the 
vital  irritability  of  plants  and  animals  seems  to  derive 
considerable  support  from  a consideration  of  tbeir  ap- 
parently identical  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  poi- 
sonous bodies.  The  authority  of  Marcet.  Macaire, 
Christison  and  Turner  is  quoted  by  Professor  Lindley, 
to  whose  work  we  refer  for  details.  § This  author  remarks, 
in  commenting  on  the  observations  of  the  above  experi- 
menters, that  “ gases  which  rank  as  irritants  in  relation 
to  animals  seem  to  act  locally  on  vegetables,  destroying 
first  the  parts  least  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture. 

The  narcotic  gases — including  under  that  term  those 
that  act  on  the  nervous  system  of  animals — destroy 
vegetable  life  by  attacking  it  throughout  tbe  whole  plant 
at  ouce.”  The  experiments  of  Macaire  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results.  H The  stem  of  the  common  berberry 
being  placed  in  dilute  prussic  acid  for  four  hours,  the 

* Further  mention  will  be  made  of  these  organs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal*  in  which  they  are  found.  The  reader  may 
also  consult,  in  addition  to  the  work  already  noticed,  Dr.  Sharper^ 
article  u Cilia,"  ia  tbs  first  vol.  of  the  of  A*  -u , sod 

Muller's  HamdbOekdtr  /%y»j0%ir.  Dr.Sharjwy  slates  that  the  Crus- 
tacea are  the  only  doss  of  animals  in  which  he  has  failed  to  de- 
tect cilia. 

f Imtroductitx  to  Bolm »y,  1*35.  p.  346. 

1 /&.«*-  p 347. 

o Op.  at.  p.  330. 

f|  HMuihff*'  UmmerooUe,  tome  xxxi  p.  241,  as  quoted  by 
Lindley. 
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Zoology,  irritability  of  its  stamina  was  destroyed.  A second  ex- 
perimetiton  the  same  plant,  in  which  au  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  opium  was  employed,  was  attended  by  the  same 
result  in  nine  hours.  Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
produced  the  same  efTecl  accompanied  by  rigidity  and 
hardness.  In  the  mimosa  again,  when  a cut  leaf  was 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  its 
contraction  was  rapid  aud  permanent.  In  a similar  ex- 
periment, where  a cold  dilute  solution  of  opium  was 
used,  the  leaf  gradually  expanded  and  lost  its  excitability 
after  ihe  lapse  of  six  hours,  although  it  retained  its  na- 
tural appearance.  Strong  prussic  acid  produced  the 
same  cflecl,  but  much  more  rapidly ; and  after  expo- 
sure to  the  vapour  of  the  same  poison,  ammonia  seemed 
to  aid  in  restoring  the  injured  plant.  For  the  best  ex- 
planation concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomina  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  writings  of  M.  Dutrochet ; viz.,  his  Recherche* 
Anat.  et  Physiol,  sur  la  Structure  interne  den  Anirnaux 
el  des  VegMaur,  et  sur  leur  Motilite,  Paris,  1824; 
and  his  more  recent  Mem.  pour  nervir  d C Histoin 
Anat.  ei  Physiol,  des  Vvgctaux  cl  des  Anirnaux. 

Physical  clmraclcrs. — The  muscles  are  those  parts  of 
the  frame  which  are  commonly  recognised  under  the  title 
of  “ flesh  they  form  the  principal  mass  of  the  limbs, 

and  are  expanded,  with  varying  degrees  of  density,  over 
nearly  the  whole  trunk,  and  a great  part  of  the  head  and 
face.  Each  muscle  is  constituted  of  many  bundlcs,which 
are  in  their  turn  divisible  into  smaller  fascicles,  and  so 
on  till  the  ultimate  or  primitive  fibre  is  arrived  at.  The 
physical  properties  by  which  muscular  fibre  is  generally 
characterised  ore,  a reddish  colour,  soft  consistence, 
scarcely  any  elasticity,  but  a capability  before  death  of 
resisting  considerable  force.  The  presence  of  fibrin 
is  the  most  prominent  chemical  characteristic.  Muscles 
are  highly  organized : the  amount  of  vascular  supply 
being  proportioned  to  the  volume  and  exercise  of  the 
organ  supplied.  The  arteries  are  derived,  for  the  most 
part,  at  intervals,  from  the  main  arterial  trunk  in  its 
progress  towards  or  along  the  extremities  ; but  in  some 
instances  large  branches  are  separated,  and  appropriated 
to  the  supply  of  a region  or  particular  set  of  muscles, 
as  in  the  thigh  : as  they  divide  and  subdivide,  (hey  are 
lodged  in  the  interstices  between  the  fleshy  bundles  and 
fascicles,  until  they  terminate  in  the  capillaries,  where 
the  veins  commence.  These  latter  vessels  generally,  but 
not  invariably,  correspond  with  and  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, which  they  exceed  in  capacity.  The  communica- 
tions (anastomoses)  severally  between  both  sets  of  vessels 
ore  very  frequent,  for  obviously  important  purposes  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  In  nerves  likewise  the  muscles 
arc  very  rich  : their  branches  sometimes,  but  not  inva- 
riably, accompany  the  vessels  in  their  ramifications  : their 
mode  of  termination  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  section.*  Muscular  tissue,  when  ex'posed  in 
small  portions  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  dries,  but  de- 
composes in  the  mass.  It  may  bo  freed  from  its  colour- 
ing matter  (like  the  fibrin  of  blood)  by  repeated  washing 
in  cold  water : it  shrinks  and  acquires  greater  density 
by  boiling;  and  does  not  yield  gelatinef  by  this  process, 
as  do  the  elastic  and  other  contractile  tissues  already 
noticed.  Lastly,  its  density  is  increased  by  alcohol, 
dilute  acids,  alum,  common  salt,  nitre,  &c. 


Chemical  characters. — The  following  analysis  of  the  Zoology, 
muscular  fibre  in  the  ox  is  given  after  Berzelius; — 

Muscular  fibre,  vessels,  and  nerves  . 15*S  1 

Cellular  tissue  (by  boiling  converted  l 17*70 

into  gelatine)  , , . . 1*9  I 

Soluble  albumen  and  colouring  matter  . . 2*20 

Alcoholic  extract  with  salts  . , . j - so 

Watery  extract  with  salts  1 *05 

Phosphate  of  lime  with  albumen  . . , 0*08 

Water  and  loss  . . . . ,77*17 


100* 

The  substance  **  osmazome,"  on  which  the  peculiar 
smell  of  meat  depends,  is  not  a simple  substance,  but, 
according  to  Berzelius,  compounded  of  many. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  muscle  yields,  according  to 
Sass  and  Pfaff,* 


Carlton  . , 

. 48’ 

30 

Hydrogen 

. 10‘ 

64 

Nitrogen 

. 151 

92 

Oxygen 

. 17 

■64 

Fixed  salts 

. 7* 

’50 

100* 

Microscopic  characters. — It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  each  muscle  is  composed  of  bundles,  which 
in  turn  consist  of  secondary  fascicles,  these  being  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  primitive Jibrcx.  The  difficulty  of 
identity itig  muscular  fibre  under  all  circumstances  by 
chemical  analysis  onlyyf  as  well  os  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing some  physical  peculiarity  by  which  the  muscles  of 
organic  and  animal  life  might  be  distinguished,  has  led 
to  a careful  examination  of  those  primitive  fibres;  and 
the  results  obtained  by  recent  investigators,  with  the  aid 
of  our  present  improved  microscopes,  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  earlier  inquirers  Into 
this  subject,  as  Sir  E.  Home,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  and 
others,  the  primitive  muscular  fibrils  consist  of  a series 
of  globules  agglutinated  together ; and  this  opinion  is 
not  yet  altogether  discarded.  Other  anatomists  regard 
them  as  simple  or  beaded  threads  : it  is  under  these 
two  last-mentioned  forms  that  the  two  different  classes 
of  muscles  present  themselves. 

For  the  most  part,  the  muscles  of  onimal  life  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  organic  system  by  their 
deeper  colour  ; but  this  is  not  invariable:  neither  does 
the  beaded  character  exclusively  appertain  to  the  volun- 
tary,  or  the  uniform  filamentous  character  to  the  invo- 
luntary muscles  : the  heart  is  an  exception  in  the  one 
class,  and  the  m.  expulsor  vesicte  in  the  other.  If  a 
delicate  shred  of  a voluntary  muscle  be  placed,  after 
maceration  for  n short  time,  in  the  field  of  a good 
microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a series  of  trans- 
verse bands  or  stria*  which  traverse  the  muscle  in  a 
parallel  direction,  exhibiting  usually  a slightly  waved 
appearance.  Such  is  the  character  presented  by  the 
fascicle;  and  this  results  from  the  beaded  enlargement 
of  the  primitive  fibres  at  fixed  and  even  intervals.  The 
supposition  that  these  globular  swellings  were  identical 
with  the  nucleaof  the  blood  particles  is  successfully  com- 
bated by  professors  Wagner  mid  Muller,  on  the  ground 
that  they  by  no  means  essentially  agree  in  size.  Ac 


* See  ISrwww  System,  Structure,  S;c. 

f i.  e„  the  geloiioo  *o  procuvd  is  derive  J from  the  connecting 
cellular  tissue. 


* Meekers  Archiv.  v.  332.  The  above  authorities  ore  selected 
by  Muller,  in  hi*  /‘Sjua/offy. 

f Allusion  is  mail#  to  certain  titsuvsj  which,  however, 

differ  from  muscle  in  their  vital  properties. 
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Zoology,  cording  to  Dr.  Schwann,  (whose  accurate  investigations 
are  quoted  by  Professor  Muller,)*  the  diameter  of  the 
primitive  fascicles  varies  from  j‘¥th  to  ^thofan  English 
line:  and  that  of  the  beaded  primitive  fibril  from 
to  °f  l^c  Rume  measure.  The  interval  betweeu 

the  stris  was  found  by  the  same  anatomist  to  differ  con- 
siderably even  in  neighbouring  fascicles  of  the  same 
muscle  ; the  average  space  occupied  by  live  being  about 
0 0060  of  a line.  The  primitive  fibrils  of  organic  mus- 
cular fibre  (such as  pervades  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
the  ducts  of  glands,  Ac.)  are  uniform  filaments  of  about 
Tt' ,*th  of  an  English  line  in  diameter.  They  are  like- 
wise detected  extensively  in  the  invertebrate  clutwes.t 

It  is  well  known  that  exercise  augments  the  bulk  of  a 
muscle,  but  investigations  have  hitherto  failed  in  satisfac- 
torily demonstrating  whether  this  increase  is  dependent 
on  expansion  of  the  original  fibre,  or  numerical  accession  : 
the  latter  form  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general 
laws  of  growth.  That  the  developement  of  the  muscles 
in  the  highest  class  of  red-blooded  animals  is  regulated 
by  the  same  progressive  law  as  that  by  which  most  other 
structures  are  guided,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
M passing  through  the  soft,  colourless,  homogeneous 
and  gelatinous  condition  of  those  of  the  lowest  animals, 
before  they  assume  the  red  colour,  the  den*e  fibrous 
structure,  and  the  highly  irritable  and  contractile  pro- 
perty, which  they  possess  in  their  mature  form."  J 
k Muscle  does  not  possess  the  property  of  reproducing  its 
own  structure  : when  a solution  of  continuity,  as  from 
•injury  or  disease,  occurs,  the  new  texture  by  which  union 
is  effected  appears  to  be  condensed  cellular  membrane, 
possessing  none  of  the  characteristic  vital  properties  of 
muscular  fibre. 

Contractility. — In  addition  to  the  properties  already 
' mentioned  as  distinguishing  muscular  fibre,  its  most  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  contractility  has  yet  to  be  noticed. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  vital  phenomenon  :§  it  will  therefore  suffice 
here  to  repeat,  that  muscles  are  supplied  by  two  sets  of 
nerves  derived  from  independent  sources ; and,  though 
bound  up  in  the  same  sheath  (under  the  form  and  appel- 
lation of  a compound  nerve)  for  convenience  in  distri- 
bution, the  several  primitive  fibrils  maintain  throughout 
their  whole  course  a perfect  independence  of  each  other, 
as  well  m distinctness  of  function.  Those  nervous  fibres 
derived  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  motion, 
whilst  the  posterior  roots  endow  the  muscle  with  such 
Jow  sensibility  as  it  posses***,  and  also  form  the  medium 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  sensorium,  by 
which  the  latter  is  rendered  cognizant  of  the  various 
conditions  of  the  former,  whether  in  a state  of  activity 
or  rest.  The  dependence  of  muscular  fibre  on  the  pre- 
sence of  arterial  blood  for  the  healthy  developement  of 
its  vital  contractility  is  amply  established  by  experiment, 
as  indeed  it  is  a matter  of  familiar  observation.  This 
influence  may  be  mediate  or  direct : t.  e , total  loss  of 
muscular  jx>wer  is  produced,  as  in  fainting,  by  abstrac- 
tion of  a large  quantity  of  blood  ; but  here  the  effect  is 

* Op.  at. 

t The  above  arcount  has  not  been  encumbered  by  the  various 
opinions  of  different  Bullion.  Fur  further  information.  Mu-ler'* 
JltmiJbvch  may  be  conHtltrd,  as  well  as  a paper  by  Mr.  Skey, 
in  the  Wi/oi.  Tram.  for  IH37. 

I Grant's  Outlines  Comparative  /fsolomy,  p,  129. 

| See  preceding  section,  AVrrixs*  System. 
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indirect,  or  consequent  on  suspension  of  the  functions  of  Zoology, 
the  brain  : the  mure  direct  agency  of  this  fluid  is  nega-  v— 
lively  proved  by  the  experiment  or  operation  of  placing 
a ligature  on  a large  arterial  trunk  ; the  muscles  supplied 
by  it  are  partially  or  wholly  parulyzed  until  the  circula- 
tion is  restored ; but  even  in  this  instance,  it  is  probable* 
that  the  effect  is  partly  referable  to  the  arrest  of  supply 
to  the  muscular  nerves.  A further  and  more  difficult 
subject  of  inquiry  is  that  relating  to  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  themselves;  viz.,  does  the  property  of  excitability * 
evinced  by  muscular  fibre,  depend  on  the  presence  of 
nervous  mutter,  or  is  it  an  independent  attribute,  a pro- 
perty rwi  gen eris,  possessed  by  the  muscular  fibril  itself? 

The  former  hypothesis  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  following  amongst  other  considerations : I . Those 
agents  which  excite  or  paralyze  a muscle  by  direct  ap- 
plication will  have  a similar  effect  when  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  ; and  the  converse  is 
likewise  true  : 2.  The  removal,  by  dissection,  of  the 
nervous  fibrils  from  a muscle  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
has  been  found  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  the  latter 
to  galvanic  influence : and.  3.  The  extinction  of  the 
natural  excitability  of  muscles  which  have  been  long 
paralyzed  by  permanent  disjunction  of  the  supplying 
nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course ; a result,  however, 
which  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  protracted 
disuse  of  the  parts  so  circumstanced.  The  modus  oper- 
andi  of  nerves  upon  muscles  is  a subject  concerning 
which  (as  alrendy  observed)  we  know  nothing:  for 
their  structural  relation  to  each  other,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  preceding  section.  (See  Nervous  System .) 

The  actual  condition  of  the  muscular  fascicle  and 
rimilive  fibril  during  its  actively  contracted  state  has 
een  likewise  made  a subject  of  investigation  by  many 
microscopical  observers.  The  contraction  of  a muscle, 
by  which  its  two  extremities  ore  approximated,  is  ac- 
companied by  increase  of  bulk  and  firmness  of  its 
intervening  portion  or  belly.  The  surmise  that  actual 
condensation  of  structure  is  coincident  with  the  above 
condition  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of 
placing  a portion  of  muscle,  which  still  retained  its 
susceptibility  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism,  into  a bottle 
filled  with  fluid,  and  having  a fine  tube  affixed  to  its 
neck  ; the  liquid  was  observed  to  descend  when  the 
galvanic  current  was  transmitted  through  the  muscle. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Prevost  and 
Dumas, and  more  recently  of  Laulh  and  M0ller,J  that 
the  shortening  and  increased  bulk  depends  partly  upon 
the  angular  inflexion  of  the  muscular  fascicles,  which 
the  last  physiologist  describes  as  visible  to  the  naked 
eve ; and  in  part  to  the  contraction  of  the  primitive 
fibrils,  or  approximation  of  the  headed  enlargements 
already  noticed  os  characterizing  the  muscles  of  animal 
life ; a point  which,  though  not  established,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rendered  probable  by  the  occasional  irregu- 
larity observed  in  the  relation  of  the  transverse  strie 
which  mark  the  primitive  fibres,  and  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  ore  due  to  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  beaded 
swellings.  Further  than  this,  all  is  pure  speculation  ; 
for,  so  far  from  knowing  how  nervous  influence  or 
oiher  stimuli  operate  in  producing  the  alterations  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  are  not  even  ac- 

• Irritability,  or  ntw^ptibility  to  an  appropriate  itimulua  are 
list'd  synonymously  with  tho  wuid  Stdrctou  IQ  tbe  tvxt- 
Jvnrnai  tie  / k^ttatogfe,  tome  ill.  P-  311. 
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Zoology,  quninted  with  the  proximate  physical  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomena  in  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  muscles  cannot  act  continuously 
for  any  length  of  time:  an  interval  of  rest  is  required, 
or  even  a slight  weight  becomes  insupportable,  as 
proved  by  the  evperiinent  of  keeping  the  arm  in  an 
extended  position  without  other  incumbrance  than  its 
own  weight.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  interval  of 
repose  is  required  for  the  collection  of  a fresh  supply  of 
nervous  energy  ; a conjecture  which  seems  to  gather 
some  weight  from  an  experiment  performed  by  the 
writer  for  another  purpose  ; when  a limb  hud  been 
amputated,  of  which  the  muscles  were  comparatively 
healthy,  irritation  of  the  divided  nerve  which  supplies 
the  flexor  muscles  produced  distinct  flexion  of  the  toes : 
a frequent  employment  of  this  stimulus  was  not  in* 
variably  succeeded  by  the  same  result;  but  after  an 
interval  of  some  moments'  repose,  it  did  not  fail : the 
above  remark  is  not,  however,  a necessary,  although  a 
probable,  deduction  from  these  premises.  The  excita- 
bility of  muscles  does  not  cease  with  death,  but  is  pro* 

. traded  for  a period  varying  according  to  circumstances 
dependent  on  general  organization,  cause  of  death,  age, 
&c.  In  the  more  highly  organized,  warm-blooded 
animals,  the  susceptibility  is  soonest  lost,  rarely  lasting 
more  than  an  hour  or  two. 

Classijicatinn. — The  simplest  classification  of  muscles 
is  into  hollow  and  solid  : the  former  doss  are  those  which 
principally  belong  to  organic  life,  such  as  the  heart  and 
membranous  chylopoietic  viscera,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  contract  on,  and  expel  or  pass  onwards,  their  con- 
tents : the  latter  class  comprises  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  which  act  as  moving  powers  on  the  passive  levers 
which  constitute  the  skeleton.  The  relation  of  the  uctivc 
and  passive  organs  of  motion  is  not  always  the  same ; i.e., 
in  some  classes  (as  of  the  aiticulate)  the  soft  parts  are 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  hard,  hollow  lever;  whilst 
in  the  higher  animals,  the  lever  is  surrounded  by  the 
muscles.* 

Developcmeni. — It  has  been  observed  that  the  de- 
velopemcnt  of  the  muscular  system  is  determined  by  the 
wants  and  hubits  of  the  animal,  and,  it  may  be  added,  is 
proportioned  to  the  general  dcvelopcment  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  frame.  In  the  Ihuliiited  classes,  the  locomotive 
acts  are  principally  f*rfbmted  by  means  of  cilia,  aa  in  the 
polygastric  animalcules,  in  which  they  are  likewise  the 
organs  of  respiration  : but  the  distinct  contortions  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body  evince  the  existence  of  a mus- 
cular apparatus  independently  of  cilia,  although  the  trans- 
parency of  its  texture  prevents  its  detection.  In  the 
Articulated  classes,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  their 
generally  exulted  organization,  the  developement  of 
the  muscular  system  is  much  extended,  although  the 
muscles  themselves  are  almost  colourless  and  transparent, 
but  distinct  and  for  the  most  part  very  numerous  ; 
being  adapted  to  the  varied  purposes  of  locomotion,  pre- 
hension of  food,  respiration.  &e.  In  such  of  the  articu- 
lated classes  as  brcaLhc  air,  the  muscles,  though  less 
bulky,  are  more  distinct  and  compact,  as  well  as  firmer 
and  more  irritable.  In  the  Molluscs  again,  the  mus- 
cular system  is  less  needed  in  consequence  of  the  fixed 
condilion  or  sluggish  movements  of  the  animal.  In 

• T«  prevent  repetition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pvecedinir 
sectiou  {Servant  Syttem)  for  the  of  the  varieties  of 

mutcnUr  movement*,  a*  delrrmtned  by  ihe  different  nervous 
centres  whence  they  originate  and  to  which  they  are  severally 
due. 


those  which  possess  the  power  of  transferring  themselves 
from  place  to  place,  the  locomotive  acts  are  principally 
performed  by  means  of  a single  foot,  affixed  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  animal,  and  supplied  with  a com- 
plicated muscular  apparatus  by  which  the  pnwer  of 
performing  a great  variety  of  movements  is  secured  to 
its  possessor  : in  the  bivalves  a strong  muscle  connects 
the  inner  surface  of  the  two  valves,  by  which  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  approximate  them  at  pleasure  ; in  these 
animals  both  respiration  and  nutrition  are  performed  by 
the  currents  of  water  which  are  circulated  through  the 
mantle  by  the  vibration  of  cilia. 

In  the  VertebraLed  classes  the  muscles  are  placed  on 
the  exterior  of  the  levers  which  they  are  attached  to  and 
destined  to  move  : and,  with  the  exception  of  fishes, 
they  assume  a more  distinctly  fibrous  structure  and 
deeper  hue.  The  extent  to  which  the  muscles  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frame  are  developed  is  necessarily 
governed  by  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  animal ; more 
especially  such  as  concern  its  means  of  subsistence  and 
security  from  aggression.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  a due  proportion  is  observed  between  the  develope- 
meut  of  these  the  active  and  the  passive  organs  of  loco- 
motion, though  still  in  subserviency  to  the  objects  above 
mentioned.  The  greaL  bulk  of  the  muscles,  then,  may 
be  defiued  as  a series  of  moving  powers  by  which  the 
levers,  of  which  the  skeleton  is  composed,  are  acted  on 
and  set  in  motion.  Now  the  great  desideratum  in 
leverage  is  either  increase  of  power  or  rapidity  of 
motion ; but  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  ends, 
unless  by  the  intervention  of  complicated  machinery, 
usually  requires  a sacrifice  of  the  one  to  the  more 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  other.  Of  this  we  have 
signal  examples  in  the  muscular  system  generally,  but 
mure  especially  in  the  limbs,  where  increased  velocity 
of  motion  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  power : thus 
most  of  the  muscles  in  these  parts  have  their  insertion 
near  to  the  fulcra,  and  therefore  at  a distance  from  the 
weight  to  be  moved  : e.  g.  the  enormous  loss  of  power 
which  the  biceps  flexor  cubiii  sustains  from  this  form  of 
attachment  is  amply  compeusoted  for  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  hand  is  approximated  to  the  shoulder ; — 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  deformity  that  must  result 
from  a different  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  obsi ruction 
to  the  free  motion  of  the  elbow-joint.  Most  muscles 
are  examples  of  the  third  class  of  levers,  viz.  that  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum 
and  weight : ibis  form  acts  at  a mechanical  disad- 
vantage, more  power  being  required  to  effect  a given 
motion  even  than  if  directly  applied  to  the  object  to  be 
moved  ; the  compensation,  however,  is  fouud  in  the 
law  already  alluded  to,  that  rapidity  of  motion  is  aug- 
mented in  a ratio  inversely  of  the  loss  of  power. 

Tendon,  $ c. — There  are  cerlaiu  structures  which,  as 
collaterally  aiding  the  active  organs  of  motion,  require  a 
brief  attention  in  connection  with  the  present  subject; 
they  are,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  fibrous  sheaths,  bursa.*, 
annular  ligaments,  sesamoid  bones.  Tendons  are  usually 
interposed  between  the  two  extremities  of  muscles  and 
the  hones  to  which  they  are  attached  ; they  arc  occasion- 
ally found  intersecting  muscles  partially  or  wholly,  ren- 
dering them  digastric,  as  in  the  musctc  of  that  name,  or 
multigastric,  w in  the  rectus  abdominis.  Their  use  is 
to  constitute  a strong  and  compact  form  of  attachment 
between  the  moving  agent  and  lever,  aud  thus  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  and  awkward  absence  of  symmetry 
which  would  result  from  the  direct  attachment  of  the 
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Zoology-  muscular  mi&s  to  the  hard  parts  : well-marked  illustra- 
tions  of  this  design  are  presented  by  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  hand  and  fingers ; their 
tendons  commence . before  they  pass  the  wrist.  The 
primitive  texture  of  tendon,  as  seen  under  a strong 
magnifying  power,  is  found  to  consist  of  a series  of 
parallel  waving  fibres,  which  are  extremely  minute  : in 
fact,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  yielding 
gelatine  by  boiling,  it  partakes  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  cellular  membrane,  of  which,  in  common  with 
other  fibrous  tissues,  it  is  a modification.  Aponeuroses, 
or  fascia,  are  expansions  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  surround- 
ing and  binding  muscles  together  : they  are  strong  and 
distinct  in  the  fore-arm  and  leg,  where  the  muscles  are 
numerous,  and  where  the  fascia*  answer  the  further 
purpose  of  yielding  a more  extended  surface  of  attach- 
ment, or  origin,  for  the  muscles.  Fibrous  sheaths  are  a 
modification  of  the  last-named  structure,  adapted  to  the 
confinement  of  individual  muscles  or  tendons : when 
closely  applied  around  the  latter,  they  are  usually  de- 
nominated theca.  Annular  ligaments  arc  the  con- 
densed portions  of  the  fascie,  which  more  immediately 
enclose  and  bind  down  the  tendons  at  the  wrist  and 
ancle  : they  also  form  the  inferior  attachment  of  the 
aponeuroses.  Sesamoid  bones  are  small,  flattened,  and 
oval  bones,  found  deposited  in  the  interior  of  some 
tendons,  which  play,  pulley-like,  over  the  surface  of 
other  bones,  as  in  the  hand  and  foot.  Burs  a mucosa 
are  shut  sacs,  secreting  and  containing  a mucilaginous 
fluid  apparently  identical,  both  in  its  nature  and  func- 
tion, with  the  synovia  of  joints  ; they  are  usually  found 
between  the  prominences  of  bones  and  muscles  or  ten- 
dons which  play  over  them  : similar  membranes  are 
found  to  line  the  thecae  of  tendons ; their  dev elopement, 
and  even  existence  ill  some  instances,  seem  proportioned 
to  or  dependent  upon  the  need  for  them  ; and  friction 
or  pressure  sometimes  produces  inflammation,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  distension  of  these  burse,  result- 
ing from  an  excitement  to  undue  action  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  natural  functions. 

Form  and  attachments.— The  form  of  muscles  is 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  functions  : thus,  as  already  no- 
ticed, some  muscles  are  hollow,  others  solid.  The  latter 
present  themselves  under  one  of  two  forms — either  as 
expanded  surfaces  or  aggregated  masses ; but  in  both 
instances,  at  least  one  extremity  of  the  muscle  (in  most 
cases  its  insertion)  is  usually  condensed  into  a smaller 
compass,  and  so  rendered  more  compact  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  attachment  to  the  part  to  be  acted  on.  Thus,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  sometimes  triangular,  or  fan- 
shaped, as  in  the  case  of  the  m.  perforates ; whilst  in 
others  their  function  require*  that  they  should  be  ex- 
panded throughout  their  whole  extent,  as  in  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles.  The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  which  con- 
stitute the  muscles  of  the  extremities  is  either  rectilineal, 
or  single  or  double  penniform.  In  the  rectilineal  muscles 
the  fibres  are  parallel,  as  in  the  *n.  sarlorius : in  the 
single  penniform,  they  run  from  their  origin  to  be  in- 
serted in  regular  succession  into  a tendon  which  com- 
mences at  a considerable  distance  from  its  insertion,  as 
in  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  tibial  region  ; whilst  the 
double  penniform  present  converging  or  diverging  fibres 
between  the  line  of  origin  and  a line  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  muscle,  as  in  w».  rectus  femoris.  The 
familiar  illustration  of  the  relation  which  the  feathery 
part  holds  to  the  solid  portion  of  a quill  (whence  the 
name  is  derived)  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  arrange- 
ment in  either  instance. 


The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  generally  attached  by  Zoology, 
both  extremities  to  the  hard  parts;  there  are  but  rare 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  limbs.  Occasionally  one 
extretnity  of  a muscle  is  attached  to  hone,  ami  the  other 
to  fuscia,  as  in  the  m.  pal  mans  bngus  of  the  hand,  and 
m.  tensor  vagina  Jemoris.  The  purely  cutaneous 
muscles  are  few  in  man  ; the  sphincter  of  the  month,  and 
platysma  of  the  neck,  are  instances  of  voluntary  muscles 
altogether  without  bony  attachment.  The  origin  of  a 
muscle  is  the  more  fixed  extremity  of  its  attachment ; 
the  insertion  the  more  moveable  : the  intervening  por- 
tion is  called  the  body  or  belly  of  the  muscle.  In  some 
instances  the  origin,  in  others  the  insertion,  is  divided 
or  multiplied  : the  m.  triceps  extensor  cubiti  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  and  the  muscles  moving  the  fingers 
and  toes,  of  the  latter  arrangement.  The  nomenclature 
of  muscles  is  founded  on  no  single  system,  but  derived 
from  various  sources,  such  as  form , attachments , num- 
ber of  heads , use , position , Ac. ; of  w hich  the  following 
are  examples  : — m.  rhomboidcus , genio-hyo-glouus , 
triceps,  levator  anguli  scapula,  pectorals* , Ac. 

Exercise. — That  a free  and  properly  regulated  exercise 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  conducive,  indeed  essential, 
to  a healthful  performance  of  many  important  functions 
in  tlie  animal  economy,  is  matter  of  common  experience 
and  observation.  This  wise  provision,  which  serves  at 
once  as  an  impulse  to  exertion,  and  as  a means  of 
maintaining  the  physical  (nml  through  it  the  morul) 
frame  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  which  best  adapts  it 
for  active  employment,  is  due  to  the  stimulus  which 
the  circulating  system  thence  receives,  and  which  seems 
so  essential  to  the  proper  regulation  of  its  functions. 

The  vast  mass  r-f  blood  which  is  constantly  thrown 
upon  the  muscular  system  is  readily  and  favourably 
acted  upon  by  mechanical  pressure  during  exercise, 

(an  end  which  is  particularly  provided  for  without 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  this  fluid,)  and 
thus  the  due  equilibrium  between  the  secreting,  de- 
positing, and  absorbing  vessels  is  preserved  ; and  the 
abnormal  deposit  of  fat,  or  some  less  harmless  means  by 
which  nature  struggles  to  keep  puce  with  or  subdue  the 
overcharged  condition  of  the  vascular  system,  is  ob- 
viated. Where  great  muscular  exertions  are  made,  the 
augmented  rapidity  of  circulation  colls  for  a proportion  - 
ably  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  and  (be  vessels 
of  the  skin  act  more  freely : the  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  very  simple  ; the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  iuspiratory  effort, 
and  of  course  as  the  general  circulation  is  hurried,  so 
the  lungs  become  more  frequently  distended,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  oxygen  is  obtained  by  the  more 
frequent  repetition  of  respiration.  In  the  ready  deter 
ruination  of  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body  during 
exercise,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  cutaneous 
secretion,  we  recognise  a wise  provision  against  the 
evil  results  which  would  ensue,  were  the  relief  otherwise 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  serious  derangement  of  in- 
ternal organs. 

When  life  is  extinct,  the  muscles  become  for  a time 
rigid,  and  again  relax  as  decomposition  advances.  Ex- 
periments would  seem  to  prove  that  this  stiffness  is  de- 
pendent on  the  coagulation  of  the  blond  in  the  smaller 
vessels  and  capillary  system.  A slight  contraction 
accompanies  this  process  which  commences  at  different 
periods  after  death,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
previous  exhaustion  and  natural  irritability  of  the 
muscles  ; those  of  the  neck  and  jaw  are  usually  the  first 
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Zoology,  to  become  rigid,  and  tlie  lower  extremities  are  the  last 
affected  : in  the  name  order  flaccidity  is  restored  by 
decomposition.  Rigidity  rapidly  ensues  after  death 
from  protracted  disease,  and  the  converse  likewise 
holds  good,  vi*. : that  alter  sudden  death  this  phe- 
nomenon is  delayed,  but  lasts  for  a longer  period. 
Hunter  and  others  have  asserted  that  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  does  not  succeed  death  from  electric  fluid. 

Op  the  Vascular  Tissue. 

Tela  vasorum  communis , Lai.  ; da»  Getcebe  Her  aH%e- 

tncinen  Gcfasihaut,  Germ.;  le  Turn  Vatculaire,  Fr. 

Before  entering  ou  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  different  writers  have 
applied  the  term  r aicular  tissue  to  very  different  struc- 
tures, at  the  *atne  time  restricting  it  to  the  blood-vessels. 

Haller,  in  his  description  of  the  structure  of  arteries, 
does  not  mention  any  membrane  or  tissue  as  peculiar  to 
them  ; he  says,  that  “ an  artery  is  a tube  made  up  of 
several  membranous  concentric  cylinders  in  form  of  tu- 
nics ; **  of  these,  the  outer  is  cellular,  consisting  of  an 
exterior  loose  and  an  interior  closer  layer,  winch  im- 
mediately encloses  the  Muscular , composed  of  layers  of 
circular  fibres,  connected  by  a very  small  quantity  of 
cellular  structure,  and  previously  colled  by  Monro  the 
principal  coat  of  arteries.  These  muscular  fibres  vary 
ill  quantity  on  different  parts  of  the  arterial  canals, 
being  most  distinct  from  their  quantity  and  redness 
upon  the  aorta,  gradually  become  more  sparing  upon 
the  smaller  vessels,  and  on  the  capillaries  not  even  to 
be  seen  with  a magnifying  gla*s.  Connected  with  the 
muscular  coat  by  a very  short  cellular  tissue  is  the  fnner- 
most  coat,  smooth,  uniform,  delicate,  called  by  the  old 
writers  the  araneous , and  by  the  moderns  of  his  own  time 
the  nervous  coat,  and  according  to  his  (Haller's)  view, 
preventing  aneurisms  by  passing  over  the  noil-continuous 
fleshy  fibres  and  not  allowing  gups  between  them.  In 
adverting  to  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  arteries, 
viz.  in  veins,  he  mentions  the  opinions  of  the  school 
of  Erisistratus,  that  between  them  is  interposed  a 
sort  of  sponge,  waptyx1'/40*  us  was  called,  which 
notion  was  entertained  till  refuted  by  the  microscopic 
observations  of  Malpighi,  who  in  his  second  epistle,  De 
Pulmonihus,  published  about  1661,  showed  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  arteries  into  the  veins  on  the  urinary 
bladder  of  a toad.  This  observation  is  here  noticed, 
because,  within  the  last  few  years,  a very  similar  opinion 
has  been  advanced  by  Wedemeyer,  who  speaks  of  the 
blood  in  the  most  minute  capillary  vessels  as  no  longer 
flowing  in  actual  vessels,  but  in  simple  grooves  or  canals 
formed  by  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  As  to  the 
veins,  Haller  says,  that  the  external  cellular  coat  is 
delicate,  that  in  the  so-called  muscular  coat  there  arc 
no  circular  fibres,  and  that  the  few  fibres  seen  are  longi- 
tudinal, but  that  the  innermost  coal  pretty  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  arteries,  setting  aside  the  numerous 
valves  into  which  in  the  veins  it  is  folded.* 

In  the  Absorbent  vessels,  or  Lymphatics,  ns  he  calls 
them,  Haller  observes,  (hat  the  structure  “is  the  same 
as  in  the  red  veins.  The  membrane  is  delicate  even  in 
the  larger  trunks  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  No  fibres 
cun  be  observed  ill  them  by  the  unassisted  eye,  but 
with  the  uid  of  glasses  two  layers  and  fibres  can  be  seen, 
which  were  depicted  by  Nuck-us  ” in  his  Adenotjraphia.t 

From  this  brief  account  it  is  apparent,  although 

* See  Haller,  toI.  i.  book  ii.  tec.  2.  f JUd.  see.  3, 


Haller  does  not  direct  the  attention  specially  to  it,  that 
in  all  three  kinds  of  vessels  the  innermost  coat  is  always 
found,  is  more  alike  in  all,  and  may  therefore  not  ira- 
projierly  lie  considered  as  the  essential  part  of  the 
vascular  system. 

The  next  important  authority  on  the  structure  of 
vessels,  Mr.  Hunter,  adverts  hut  very  slightly  to  the 
innermost  coat  of  Haller.  Having  mentioned  the  mus- 
cular and  elastic  powers,  which  he  considers  as  “ pro- 
bably introduced  into  the  vascular  system  of  all  animals, 
the  parts  themselves  being  composed,”  he  says,  **of 
substances  of  this  description,  together  with  a fine  inner 
membrane,  which  I believe  to  be  but  little  elastic,  and 
this  membrane  is  more  apparent  in  the  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  ramifications.”  * As  to  the  two  coats  he  par- 
ticularly describes,  he  observes,  "The  greatest  part  of 
the  arterial  system  evidently  appears  to  be  composed  of 
two  substances,  which  structure  is  most  remarkable  tn 
the  middle-sized  urleries,  where  the  two  substances  are 
more  equally  divided,  and  where  the  size  admits  of  a 
visible  distinction  of  parts.”  And  a little  further  on  he 
observes,  “ The  inLernal  part,  which  is  darker  but  with  a 
degree  of  transparency,  begins  almost  insensibly  ill  the 
larger  vessels,  and  increases  proportionally  in  thickness 
as  the  arteries  divide,  aud  of  course  become  smaller; 
while  the  external,  being  of  a white  colour,  gradually 
diminishes  but  in  a greater  degree,  according  to  the 
diminution  of  size  in  the  artery  and  of  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  other  coat;  so  that  the  two  do  not 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in  the  small 
arteries  as  in  the  larger.”  f 

As  to  the  coots  of  veins,  Mr,  Hunter  observes,  that 
w they  are  similar  to  the  arteries  in  their  structure,  being 
composed  of  an  elastic  and  muscular  substance ; the 
elastic  in  some,  degree  preserving  a middle  stale,  al- 
though not  so  perfectly  as  in  the  arteries.”^ 

Upon  die  structure  of  the  absorbent  vessels  he  does 
not  make  any  observation. 

From  an  examination  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  considered  any  tissue  specially 
belonging  to  vessels.  The  two  substances  he  describes 
are  not  equally  distributed  in  the  arterial  walls,  for  whilst 
the  larger  vessels  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  clastic 
substance,  he  observes,  “ os  they  recede  from  the  heart 
towards  the  extremities,  the  muscular  power  is  gra- 
dually increased  and  the  clastic  diminished.  Hence 
I imagine.”  says  he,  '*  there  may  exist  u size  of  vessels 
totally  devoid  of  elasticity ; but  this  I should  conceive  to 
he  in  the  very  extremities  only,”  or  the  capillary  vessels, 
**  which  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  muscular.** 

Bichat  describes  also  a third  or  common  coat  in 
blood-vessels.  11c  divides  these  vessels  into  those 
conveying  red  and  those  carrying  black  blood,  that  is, 
into  arteries  end  veins,  the  former  of  which  are  lined 
with  a continuous  membrane  commencing  in  the  ca- 
pillary or  most  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
lines  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  continued  on 
the  interior  of  the  arteries ; this  he  calls  the  rnemltrane 
commune  du  sysieme  H sang  rouge. ; whilst  the  lining 
of  the  capillary  branches  of  the  veins  of  the  body 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  venous  trunks  within 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  interior  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  he  calls  the  membrane  commune  du 
syslcmc  & iflng  noir.  Upon  the  exterior  of  thb 
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Zoology,  membrane,  which  is  generally  correspondent,  though  in 
some  respects  different,  is  placed  “ a membrane  dense, 
close,  very  distinct  on  the  large  arteries,  but  less  so  upon 
their  ultimate  divisions,  where  it  is  insensibly  1osl”  • 
This  he  calls  the  membrane  propre  det  Arteres,  and 
says,  that  it  is  yellowish,  but,  under  some  circumstances, 
assumes  a greyish  appearance  ; that  in  the  large  trunks 
its  thickness  is  very  decided,  and  that  it  is  arranged  in 
circular  fibres.  The  membrane  propre  aux  Feint a 
presents  itself  upon  the  trunks  of  the  large  veins  as 
**  longitudinal  fibres,  all  parallel  with  each  other,  form- 
ing an  exceedingly  delicate  layer  often  difficult  to  be 
perceived  at  the  first  glance,  but  always  having  an 
actual  existence.”  t Both  arteries  and  veins,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  are  invested  with  an  external  cover- 
ing of  tissue  which  he  divides  into  two  layers,  a close 
one  immediately  investing  the  proper  membrane,  not 
entering  in  the  arteries  into  the  interstices  of  that  mem- 
brane, whilst  on  the  contrary,  on  the  veins  it  dips 
between  the  longitudinal  fibres,  cnshcaths  them,  and  is 
ultimately  lost  in  the  common  lining  membrane,  thus 
forming  a very  distinct  and  striking  character,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  arteries.  J From  this 
short  description,  it  is  clear  that  Bichat  considers  the 
middle  of  these  three  coats  to  be  the  true  vascular  tissue 
of  both  kinds  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  is  taken  by  Craigie  in  his  General  Anatomy. 

Beclard  speaks  of  vessels  as  made  up  of  three  dis- 
tinct coats.  1.  The  inner  of  which,  delicate,  whitish, 
more  or  less  transparent,  of  uniform  texture,  and  with- 
out apparent  fibres,  is  continued  throughout,  but  differs 
in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  has  great  resemblance 
to  serous  membranes.  2.  The  outer,  of  a fibro- 
cellular  texture,  generally  formed  of  oblique  fibres 
running  in  the  course  of  the  vessel  and  interlacing 
with  one  another.  3.  Between  the  two  just  mentioned, 
exists  another,  formed  of  a peculiar  fibre  called  the 
elastic  Jibre,  opaque,  yellowish,  white,  dull,  dry,  lough, 
disposed  in  bundles  always  parallel,  with  little  obliquity, 
never  interlacing  nor  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  and 
very  easily  separable.  In  the  greater  number  of  its 
anatomical  and  physical  characters,  it  differs  entirely 
from  tendinous  or  fibrous  tissue,  and  also  from  mus- 
cular tissue,  with  which  it  has  been  improperly  confused. 
It  resembles  muscular  tissue,  however,  in  tome  respects, 
and  appears  intermediate  between  it  and  the  cellular 
and  fibrous.  Bedard's  opinions  therefore  upon  this 
subject  seem  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Bichat,  but  he 
considers  the  middle  coat  to  consist  of  clastic  tissue, 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  vessels,  as  it  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  will  hereafter  be  considered.!  He 
dues  not  however  speak  of  any  special  vascular  tissue, 
though  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  inner  coat  is  held 
by  him  to  be  that  most  strictly  vascular,  as,  when  treating 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  he  observes,  “ they  (the  capil- 
laries) seem  rather  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
organs  than  furnished  with  proper  walls.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  tin?  internal  membrane  of  the 
vessels  is  continued  without  interruption  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins.  ”|| 

By  the  German  anatomists,  the  innermost  of  the 
three  coats,  already  described  by  Bichat,  is  considered 
“ the  most  essential,  for,”  says  Meckel,  M it  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vascular  system, 


* JV«  Bichat,  Op.  e it.  p.  27H.  f Ibid.  p.  399. 

I Ibid.  p.  411.  § See  Bedard,  p.  323.  ||  IM.  p.  m. 


and  passes  from  one  principal  part  of  it  to  another  in  Zoology, 
unbroken  connection. This  then  is  the  true  general 
vascular  tissue , which  lines  the  heart  and  the  several 
kinds  of  sanguineous  and  absorbent  vessels,  and  to 
which  the  surrounding  coats  or  tunics  are  merely  auxi- 
liary and  not  essential  parts  in  the  composition  of  a vessel. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  vasculur  tissue  is  very 
thin,  whitish,  more  or  less  transparent,  homogeneous, 
exhibiting  neither  globules,  fibres,  nor  cells,  neither 
pores  nor  interspaces,  discoverable  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  microscope.  It  therefore  has  great  re- 
semblance to  serous  membranes,  as  a species  of  which  it 
is  considered  by  De  Blainvillc,  who  calls  it  le  fis.ru 
Icy  sic  ux  any  rial i and  further  observes,  that  “ it  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  circulating  apparatus,  indeed  even 
its  fundamental  element,  without  absolutely  constituting 
it.”t  Internally  it  is  smooth  and  highly  polished,  so  as 
to  offer  as  little  obsl ruction  us  possible  to  the  current  of 
fluids  passing  through  the  tubes  which  it  composes.  It 
is  very  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  tissue, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  detached  in  large  pieces,  either 
by  immersion  in  hot  water,  by  boiling,  or  by  putrefac- 
tion. Albinus  and  Alexander  Monro,  however,  affirm 
that  it  can  be  separated  from  the  middle  coat  by 
long-continued  immersion  in  water  frequently  changed. 

Bichat  says,  that  its  ‘‘external  surface,  slightly  connected 
with  the  other  membrane,  as  already  seen,  has  no  inter- 
mediate cellular  tissue.  In  spite  of  this  trifling  con- 
nection, however,  neither  boiling,  maceration,  nor  putre- 
faction can  pruduce  the  detachment  of  the  one  or  other 
membrane,  as  can  be  effected  with  periosteum  and  bone, 
which  are  naturally  much  more  closely  connected  ; re- 
course, must  always  he  had  to  dissection.'*!  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  density  in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbent 
vessels,  being  thickest  in  the  former  and  thinnest  in  tin* 
latter,  but  it  varies  also  in  this  respect  in  the  several 
parts  even  of  the  same  system.  It  is  more  cornpoct, 
less  extensible,  and  more  frangible  in  the  arteries  than 
in  the  veins,  and  still  more  extensible  in  the  absorbents. 

In  the  arteries,  the  vascular  tissue  forms  a series  of 
smooth  tubes  uninterrupted  by  irregularities  throughout, 
except  in  the  aorta  immediately  after  its  origin  from  the 
heart,  at  which  part  it  doubles  and  forms  three  valves, 
which  prevent  the  blood  dropping  back  from  that  vessel 
into  the  heart  during  (he  relaxation  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  that  orguu.  In  the  whole  venous  and  absorbent 
systems,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  numerous  doublings, 
by  which  sets  of  valves  are  formed  to  shorten  the 
columns  of  fluid  contained  in  those  vessels  and  diminish 
their  weight.  This  tissue  is  said  to  possess  neither 
nerves  nor  arteries,  and  Wedemeyer  observes,  that,  in 
the  large,  arteries,  it  is  inconsiderable  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  diameter  and  their  proximity  to  the  heart. 

Microscopic  character*. — Mdne  Edward  states  that, 
with  the  microscope,  he  has  observed  vascular  tissue  to 
be  composed  of  rows  of  extremely  small  transparent 
globules,  *h  millimetre,  or  lb  of  a Paris 
inch  iu  size.  And  Mascagni  says  tha',  under  the 
microscope,  he  has  seen  this  tissue  composed  of 
wreathing  lines,  which  he  considers  to  be  lymphatic 
vessels.  Both  these  statements  arc  considered  by 
Weber  to  be  mere  optical  illusions;  and  it  muy  be 
doubted,  whether  Dc  Blaiuville  is  mure  correct,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  “ serpentine  disposition  of  the 


* So#  Morktl,  toe.  eit.  *oL  i.  p.  151. 
t So#  D«  BUiotiUc,  toe.  at.  *ol.  it.  p.  ^ 
1 Sw  Bichat,  toe.  a t.  ji.  291. 
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Zoology,  arterial  vascular  tissue,  a character  proper  to  every 
v— fibrous  and  clastic  tissue,''*  but  which,  be  say*,  does  not 
exist  in  the  vcius ; for,  us  this  middle  coat,  which  inline- 
dialely  envelopes  the  vascular  tissue,  is  fibrous,  and  dis- 
posed obliquely  in  the  arteries,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  not  completely  separated  the  one  from  the  other; 
wh  1st  in  regard  to  the  vascular  tissue  of  veins,  in  which 
he  says  “ it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  serpentine  form, 
and  that  only  a cellular  and  merely  vascular  membrane 
can  be  found,”  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fibrous 
tissue  being  so  thin  as  easily  to  be  overlooked,  by  its 
fibres  having  leas  connection  with  each  other,  and 
further,  by  their  not  being  generally  distributed  on  all 
parts  of  the  veuous  system,  as  Meckel  has  observed.f 

Chemical  characters. — In  consequence  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  separating  the  vascular  tissue  in  sufficient 
quantity,  no  chemical  analysis  has  hitherto  been  made 
of  this  tissue.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  gelatine  by 
boiling,  nor  does  it  putrefy  but  with  difficulty.  Bichat 
considers,  that  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  chemical  solvents, 
just  as  the  yellow  tissue  of  the  arteries,  it  has  also  the 
same  chemical  condition  as  those  fibres. 

Disposition  into  vessels.— The  tubes  by  which  the 
blood,  or  other  similar  juice*,  are  conveyed  through  all 
the  structures  of  the  body  arc  formed  of  the  vascular 
tissue,  and  are  called  vessels,  from  performing  that 
office ; to  those  which  divtrioule  the  blood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secretiou  or  excretion,  the  term  artery  is  applied  ; 
whilst  other*,  which  re-col  let  t the  residue  which  has  not 
been  discharged  from  the  body  by  either  of  those  func- 
tions, and  bring  it  hack  to  the  respiratory  organs,  are 
called  vans  ; a third  kind  also  exists,  which  are  called 
absorbent  vessels,  from  conveying  not  merely  the  nutri- 
tious part  of  the  food  into  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
but  also  because  they  remove  from  the  body  itself  such 
parts  of  the  solids  or  fluids  as  have  served  their  purpose 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  carry  them  to  the  blood, 
from  which  they  are  in  various  ways  discharged  out  of 
the  organism.  The  circulation,  as  performed  by  the 
arteries  and  veins,  is  divided  into  that  which  is  specially 
connected  with  the  respiratory  process  or  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  that  by  which  the 
blood,  purified  by  such  exposure,  is  distributed  through- 
out the  body  at  large,  to  sustain  the  several  vital  actions 
performed  by  its  numerous  organs;  the  former  is  called 
the  respiratory,  and  the  latter  the  general  circulation, 
and  to  each  belong  both  arteries  and  veins.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  which  exists  in  ail  the  verte- 
brute  clashes  except  fishes,  these  vessels  are  of  large 
size,  and  in  fislies  they  are  also  of  large  size  in  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  the  gills ; but  iti  proportion  a*  they  recede 
from  either  of  those  organs,  they  branch  out  and  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  like  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees, 
till  they  ultimately  become  so  small,  that,  from  their 
size  resembling  hairs,  they  are  called  capillaries , or 
capillary  vessels.  So  far  as  the  vascular  tissue  is  con- 
cerned, they  differ  in  the  venous  branches  being  largely 
supplied  with  valves,  t.  e.  doublings  of  the  vascular 
tissue,  which,  as  the  blood  flows  through  them,  allow 
its  passage  by  falling  against  the  side  of  the  tube;  but, 
when  once  passed,  prevents  its  relapse  by  dropping  into 
the  area  of  the  vessel,  and  cutting  it  off  from  that  part  of 
the  vessel  which  is  below.  The  arteries,  however,  jwc- 
sent  valves,  but  only  a single  set,  as  the  origin  of  each 


* See  D*  Blainville,  Op.  eit.  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
f See  Meckel,  Op.  c it.  voL  i.  p.  208. 


great  vessel  from  the  heart.  Other  distinctions  as  to  Zoology, 
structure  exist  lieiweeu  the  arteries  and  veins,  with  s-— 
reference  to  additional  coats  or  tunics  not  composed  uf 
vuscular  tissue,  but  of  cellular,  muscular,  aud  elastic 
tisoiie.  which  are  spoken  of  under  those  heads;  but  it 
may  be  here  noted,  that  in  consequence  of  such  struc- 
ture, not  only  the  large  trunks,  but  even  a very  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ramifications  of  arteries  preserve 
their  tubular  form,  whilst  the  corresponding  trunks  aud 
branches  of  veins  collapse,  and  do  not  exhibit  that 
appearance.  The  absorbent  vessels,  in  many  respects, 
resemble  veins,  being  largely  furnished  with  valves,  but 
they  are  so  transparent  that  the  colour  of  their  fluid 
contents  is  distinctly  seen  through  their  coats;  they 
always  terminate  in  the  venous  system,  emptying  them 
selves  into  the  blood,  which  is  proceeding  to  the  respira- 
tory organs  fur  aeration. 

Termination  of  the  minute  ramifications  of  vessels: — 

The  termination  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  vuscnlar 
system,  either  by  gradual  transition  into  each  other,  or 
in  an  intermediate  spongy  or  parenchymatous  structure, 
receiving  one  and  giving  origin  to  another  set  of  vessels, 
has  afforded  ample  dispute  among  physiologists.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  blood  passes 
directly  flora  the  artery  into  the  vein,  the  latter,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  seeming  to  he  merely  an  arterial 
branch  relroverted.  and  assuming  one  of  the  principal 
venous  function*,  that  of  returning  the  blood  to  tiie  heart. 

This  is  a fact  which  can  be  readily  and  distinctly  seen 
by  placing  the  tail  of  a small  fish  or  the  webbed  foot  of 
a frog  iu  the  field  of  a microscope : ajjd  it  can  also  be 
proved  by  the  injection  of  even  so  course  a material 
as  wax  from  the  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  other.  But  of 
late,  the  ancient  opinion  of  an  intermediate  parenchyma, 
or  of  something  tantamount  to  it,  hBs  been  readvanced 
by  Wedemeyer.  Admitting  the  frequent  direct  termi- 
nation of  the  arteries  in  the  veins,  he  observes,  “The 
greater  part  of  this  immediate  passage,  anastomosis, 
between  arteries  and  veius,  consists  not  however  of  actual 
membranous  vessels,  for  the  latter  becoming  gradually 
more  delicate,  insensibly  subside  into  the  mucous  (cel- 
lular) tissue,  and  vanish  from  the  sight.  The  flowing 
blood  has  now  no  longer  any  actual  membranous  vessel, 
it  forms  only  streamlet*,  which  clear  themselves  away  in 
the  mucous  (cellular)  tissue,  like  rivulets  in  the  loose 
earth,  and  the  canal*  or  walls  of  which  consist  only  of 
the  general  mucous  (cellular)  tissue,  the  loose  cellular 
substance  from  which  originally  all  vascular  membranes 
are  formed.”*  To  this  condition  of  the  structure  of  the 
capillaries  he  had  previously  adverted  when,  iu  speaking 
of  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  he  says, 

44 their  innermost  coat,  which,  like  serous  membranes, 
consists  of  cellular  tissue,  gradually  diminishes  in  the 
same  proportion  (as  their  ramifi cation  becomes  minute) 
and  at  last  subsides,  together  with  the  middle  coat,  in 
the  little  vessel- less  streams  or  canals,  in  den  gefasslosen 
Dlutstromchen  (canal  sc  hen) , into  a simple  cellular  tissue. 

The  blood  Hows  no  longer  in  the  most  minute  capil- 
laries, nor  within  actual  canals,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  by  a membranous  substance  differing  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  ill  texture  and  density,  but 
within  mere  grooves  or  canals,  whose  walls  are  made  up 
of  the  surrounding  mucous  or  cellular  tissue.’’^ 


* See  Wedemeyer,  Unicrtucbtmpen  uber  den  [ Kreiilanf  rir% 
BluU,  See.  p.  26 1 . 
f Wedeoiejer,  p.  257, 
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Zoology.  Vital  Properties. — The  vascular  tissue  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity  which  admits  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  the  vessels,  and  allows  the  retention  of  o 
larger  quantity  of  their  proper  fluids  at  one  time  than 
another  ; but  after  having  suffered  a certain  extens  on, 
the  tissue  tears,  and  in  the  human  subject  a disease  in  the 
arteries  called  aneurism  is  produced.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  diminished 
aize  of  the  vessels,  when  the  quantity  of  their  contained 
fluids  is,  from  whatever  cause,  less  than  usual.  Mr. 
Hunter  states  that,  under  contraction  of  an  artery  de- 
pendent on  the  emptying  of  its  blood,  its  **  inner  surface 
forms  wrinkles,  which  arc  principally  longitudinal,”  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  alwuvs  the  case.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  of  the  vessel  does  not  seem  to  be 
dependent  on  the  vascular  tissue,  which,  beyond  a trifling 
degree  o!  elasticity,  is  almost  passive,  but  upon  the  other 
investments  of  the  vessel.  A most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  increased  extension  of  the  vascular  tissue  periodi- 
cally is  observed  in  the  great  enlargement  of  the  carotid 
arteries  of  the  horns  of  deer  during  their  annual  growth  ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  growth  is  perfected,  and  the  secreting 
power  of  the  arteries  no  longer  called  into  action,  the 
vessels  revert  to  their  original  smaller  size.  The  same 
occura  also  in  the  uterus  during  gestation,  and  after 
delivery.  And  even  in  crying,  where  the  secretion  of 
tears  has  been  large,  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  coat  arc 
readily  perceived,  from  the  unnatural  redness  of  the 
white  of  the  eyes,  to  have  acquired  increase  of  size,  as 
the  vessels  which  previously  were  impervious  to  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  allow  their  free  entrance.  The 
subject,  however,  will  be  further  inquired  into  in  con- 
sidering Elastic  Tissue. 

As  to  Difference  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals,  it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  impossible 
to  determine  whether  it  exists. 

Use. — The  use  of  the  time  is  the  formation  of  vessels 
to  restrain  the  moving  fluids  within  their  proper  boun- 
daries, a purpose  which  it  fully  effects  during  life;  but 
very  soon  utter  dissolution  the  tissue  undergoes  a change, 
which  allows  their  escape,  and  hence  arises  the  colour 
which  the  tube  assumes,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
fluid  it  contains.  Some  anatomists  also  consider  that 
the  tissue  secretes  a peculiar  fluid  which  spreads  over 
its  surface  and  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the 
blood  or  other  fluid  contained  : analogy  certainly  tends 
to  support  such  opinion,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  actuul  proof. 

The  following  tissues  are  composed  not  only  of  the 
cellular,  nervous,  and  muscular,  at  least  that  part  of  the 
latter  which  most  probably,  though  disputed,  exists  in 
the  small  branches  of  arteries,  but  also  of  other  inor- 
ganic materials  evolved  by  the  arteries  from  the  blood, 
and  giving  to  these  tissues  their  peculiar  characters  and 
properties. 

Of  the  Dermal  Tissue. 

Tela  Corii , Lat, ; das  Cewtbe  der  Lederhaut,  Germ. ; 
le  Tissue  Dcrmeur,  F,-. 

The  Dermal  Tissue  closely  resembles  the  cellular,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  but  a alight  modification.  It  forma  a 
case  or  covering,  varying  in  density  in  different  classes 
of  animals,  and  containing  within  tt  all  the  structures  of 
the  body,  excepting  those  parts  which  are  its  own  pro- 
ducts and  appendages,  viz.  horn,  in  ail  its  varieties  of 


skin,  scale,  feather,  hair,  &c.,  and  the  bony  or  calcareous  Zoology, 
shells  of  many  animals.  y , . 

The  terms  hide  and  skin  are  commonly  and  indiffer- 
ently, but  improperly,  used  as  synonymous  of  the  dermal 
tissue,  for  they  truly  indicate  two  very  distinct  substances, 
the  former  of  which,  the  hide,  produces  or  secretes  the 
latter  or  skin,  and  these  together,  in  anatomical  language, 
were  formerly  called  the  common  integument.  As  there- 
fore the  dermal  tissue  is  the  essential  part  of  the  animal 
covering,  and  the  description  of  the  latter  is  completely 
involved  in  that  of  the  former,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  consider  them  together  under  the  present  head,  re- 
stricting the  term  hide  to  the  generating  lissue,  and  that 
of  skin  to  the  substance  produced  by  and  overspreading 
it ; the  former  being  a permanently  existing  structure, 
whilst  the  latter  is  continually  wearing  away,  falling  off*, 
and  reproduced;  and  can,  together  with  scales,  feathers, 
hairs,  &e.  without  difficulty  be  removed  by  scalding  or 
putrefaction,  and  leave  exposed 

The  Hidb  or  True  Skin. 

Corion,  Derma,  Cutis  vera,  Lat. ; der  Lederhaut , 

Germ.;  Ic  Cuirt  Fr. 

When  the  skin  has  been  removed  by  blistering  the 
surface  of  a living  animal,  the  hide  is  exposed  semi- 
transparent and  of  a bright  red  colour,  dependent  on  its 
great  vascularity  ; but  if  the  skin  be  disengaged  after 
death  by  putrefaction,  the  hide  is  pale  and  white,  its 
vessels  having  emptied  themselves  of  the  blood  contained 
within  them  during  life. 

Anatomical  characters. — Upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  greutcr  part  of  the  hide  arc  seen  numerous  ele- 
vated delicate  lines  or  ridges,  separated  by  equally  deli- 
cate groove#,  which  are  best  observed  as  being  most 
fully  developed  upon  the  palm  or  surface  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  on  the  plantar  or  sole  surface  of  the  foot  and 
toes  in  the  human  subject.  The  lines  are  longitudinal, 
transverse,  or  oblique,  either  straight  or  curved,  and  cross 
each  other  so  os  to  form  a beautiful  but  irregular  net- 
work : l his  disposition  is  common  to  the  palms  and  soles, 
and  to  those  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  lues,  except  upon 
the  cushion-like  ends  ol  those  organs,  where  the  lines 
are  arranged  in  oval  whirls.  The  grooves  on  these  parte 
have  a corresponding  or  parallel  course,  but  upon  the 
buck  of  the  hand  especially  they  assume  a radiated  form, 
striking  out  as  from  a centre  from  the  aperture  through 
which  each  hair  shoots,  and  running  from  one  to  another 
produce  a net-like  appearance,  which,  if  examined  with 
a microscope,  is  found  similarly,  but  slill  more  minutely, 
divided.  At  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  both  before  and’ 
behind,  the  furrows  are  transverse,  nearly  straight  in 
front,  but  curved  or  wavy  at  back,  where  their  concavi- 
ties face  each  other. 

The  ridges  consist  of  series  of  little  eminences,  papit- 
1*  corii,  which  probably  exist  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  but  are  on  some  parts  so  little  developed,  that 
their  existence  lias  been  denied,  as  for  instance  on  the 
scalp  ; whilst  on  the  contrary  they  are  more  numerous 
and  distinct  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more 
particularly  ordained  for  that  function,  a»  exemplified  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  fed,  and  spe- 
cially on  the  cushions  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Upon 
these  parte,  each  ridge  is  found  to  contain  two  rows  of 
papilla?,  which  on  the  hand  have  a flattened  rounded 
form,  but  upon  live  feet  arc  more  conical.  The  papilla* 
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Zoology.  »re  very  distinct  upon  the  tongue,  but  without  regu- 
v— larily  ; upon  the  lips  they  are  also  very  numerous, 
and  when  distended  with  injection, give  their  surface  the 
appearance  of  the  pile  of  velvet;  they  arc  also  in 
great  numbers  on  the  nipples,  ami  other  of  the  more 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  These  papilla;  were  dis- 
covered by  Malpighi  upon  the  stnface  of  the  tongue  of 
the  ox,  sheep  and  man,  subsequently  also  upon  the  toes  of 
swine,  and  on  the  human  hand ; os  to  those  on  the 
tongue,  he  observes,  that  in  substance  and  shape  they 
resemble  the  projectile  and  moving  horns  of  snails  end 
that  they  arise  from  the  nervous  and  papillary  body.* * * § 
It  is  however  incorrect  to  say  that  he  has  described  this 
bodv  as  a distinct  layer  of  the  hide,  as  stated  by  some 
writers  ; when  he  first  mentions  it  he  only  speaks  of  its 
two  surfaces,  "hoc  interior i superjicie  qua  ncdilur  nub- 
jecti*  lingut r airmhus,  frc.”  and  *'  exteriori  r erd  parte 
true  quale  cst,  papilla*  enimt  S?c.  ;”t  and  he  is  still  more 
explicit  in  the  following  letter,  and  soys,  that  it  is  only 
the  hide  “ quod  alias  papilbire  plan/ it  appcllare  corpus , 
cum  recent  nit  cutis  *eu  vulqatum  in  bntli s cor  turn,  com- 
mune totius  corporis  integumentum Hintze  con- 
sidered the  papillae  to  be  made  up  of  a peculiar  tisane, 
his  texlut  papillaris.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  this  the  external  surface  or  layer,  and 
the  under  layer  of  the  hide,  or  so  called  corion,  is  not 
very  great;  fur  though  Gurli  states  that  44  the  two  layers 
differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  texture,’*  yet  the  dif- 
ference is  merely  that  “in  the  tactile  papilla?  (another 
name  applied  to  them  in  relation  to  their  function)  the 
tissue  is  very  homogeneous,  that  is,  without  any  net- 
work of  fibrous  tissue  ; the  true  hide,  on  the  contrury,is 
made  up  of  a sort  of  network  of  connected  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  is  an  homo- 
geneous tissue,  probably  cellular.’’^  Breschet  considers 
that  the  form  of  the  papilhe  depends  on  that  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  nerves  of  touch  ; and  knowing  that 
the  optic  nerve  having  penetrated  the  eye-ball  loses  its 
neurilema,  he  believes  that  the  tactile  nerves,  as  they 
enter  the  hide,  lone  their  proper  covering,  which  is  re- 
placed “ by  the  external  membrane  of  the  hide,  white, 
and  seemingly  fibrous  ;"*fl  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  simple  and  .satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  their 
formation. 

By  its  internal  or  under  surface  the  hide  is  connected 
to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  the  subsidence  of 
one  into  the  other  is  so  gradual  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  determine  where  the  one  tissue  ceases  and 
the  other  commences.  It  is  less  dense  and  close  inter- 
nally than  externally,  and  exhibits  linear  projections  of 
its  looker  texture,  which  cross  each  other  iu  a net-hke 
form,  leaving  between  them  conical  apertures  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  very  large  on  ihe  back  and  belly,  in  the 
pulrm  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ; arc  of  smaller 
size  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  face,  but  upon  the  backs  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  forehead,  scrotum,  and  labia.  are 
scarcely  visible.  Tory  are  directed  obliquely  from 
within  to  without,  and  are  perforated  by  very  minute 
apertures,  through  which  vessels,  nerves,  hairs,  &c.  pass 


• S«*»  hi*  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

f Ibid.  toe.  ciY. 

2 Ibid.  p.  23. 

§ !Ve  (Jurlt,  S'rrqUieh'ndc  Uulrriuchun^ru  OUr  ili <■  Hunt  drt 
Ale  nicker*  niut  drr  tiam-S&uyetkitrt,  6fe.,  la  Muller's  Archie. fir 
AnuJomir.  See-  1833,  pi  407. 

[j  Sv«  Urvtchet,  Isouveiltt  Rtcherchen  nur  la  Structure de /a  Peau, 
1834.  p.  16 


to  the  surface.  The  larger  cavities  are  filled  with  fait  Zoology, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  smaller  ones,  but  iu  "v^“- J 

all  ihe  vessels  ramify  minutely  prior  to  their  ultimate 
distribution. 

The  thickness  of  the  hide  varies  considerably  not  only 
in  different  orders  of  animals,  but  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal  ; where  is  most  pressure,  there  is  it 
thickest,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  upon  the  soles 
and  under  surface  of  the  toes,  and  also  upon  the  kick  of 
the  trunk  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals;  but  upon  • 
the  eyelids,  face,  the  whole  abdominal  surface,  and  the 
insides  and  flexures  of  the  limbs,  it  is  generally  thinner 
than  elsewhere. 

The  hide  is  very  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
the  minute  distribution  of  which  has  been  described  by 
Prucha&ka.  When  injected,  its  inner  surface,  where 
resting  upon  the  cellular  tissue,  does  not  appear  very  red, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  cellular  fibres  and  plates 
which  are  not  vascular  intermingled  with  it : if,  how- 
ever. it  he  dried,  and  thus  rendered  transparent,  it  be-  * 
comes  red,  and  here  and  there  a large  vessel  may  be 
seen,  which  forms  a minute  network  upon  the  adipose 
cells,  and  thence  proceeds  into  the  substance  of  the  hide 
itself,  whither  the  vascular  net  also  extends.  The  ex- 
ternal surface,  however,  whether  fresh  or  dry,  is  always 
very  red.  even  in  the  living  subject,  which  depends  • 
upon  the  most  minute  of  the  ju»t  mentioned  reticular 
branches  ascending  to  the  papillae,  from  which  they 
afterwards  descend  and  return  to  the  network  in  the 
substaucc  of  the  hide.  This  distribution  of  the  vessels 
in  the  network  is  of  the  kind  called  by  Bums  plexus  arte- 
riosus macuiosu* , from  enclosing  little  spots  or  places,  * 
whilst  that  upon  the  papillae  resembling  a loop  funn  his  , 
plexus  arteriosus  ansatus.  Weber  examined  a prepara- 
tion of  the  vascular  net  of  the  hide  of  the  arm  in  a pre- 
paration of  Lieberkuhn's  belonging  to  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, and  found  the  meshes  quadrangular,  and  the 
mean  diameter  of  the  vessels  themselves  , ^ of  a Paris 
inch."  This  vascular  net,  which  is  situated  in  the  most 
superficial  part  of  the  hide,  is  not  however  to  be  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  so-called  mucous  body,  as  staled 
by  Guallier,  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Lymphatic  absorbent  vessels  ore  very  numerous  in 
the  hide,  as  might  be  presumed  from  the  readiness  with 
which  various  substances  rubbed  upon  the  skin  are  taken 
into  the  system.  Haase  was  supposed  to  have  injected 
them,  having  pressed  with  a knife  through  the  external 
pores  of  the  skin  mercury,  wh*ch  had  been  previously 
injected  into  the  subcutaneous  absorbents.  Breschet, 
however,  considers  that  he  did  nut  inject  them,  but 
burst  the  subcutaneous  absorbents,  and  discharged  the 
mercury  by  the  sudoriferous  ducts.  E.  A.  Lauth.t  how- 
ever, has  been  more  successful ; and  Breschet  gives  n 
short  account  of  his  discovery,  which  occurred  in  inject- 
ing the  absorbent  vessels  of  a dropsical  patient.  He 
filled  with  mercury  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  right 
side  of  the  groin,  from  which  proceeded  ganglions  and 
branches  of  communication  with  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
the  penis,  and  other  anastomotic  vessels  passed  across 
immediately  lieneath  the  skin  of  the  groin,  &c.  Many 
branches  were  filled  by  a retrograde  course  in  the  skin 
of  the  groin,  and  on  that  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  left  thigh,  and  where  these  ramified  in  the  very 
tissue  of  the  skin  (hide)  itself,  were  first  seen  greyish 


• See  Weber,  p.  412. 
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Zoology,  spots,  which  carefully  examined  were  found  to  be  merely 
—■v— ■ - plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels  of  extreme  delicacy.  When 
the  epidermis  (skin)  was  removed  by  maceration,  the 
lymphatics  were  exposed  in  such  numbers,  that  the  point 
of  a needle  could  not  be  inserted  without  wounding  one 
or  other  of  them.* 

The  nerves  of  the  hide  are  extremely  numerous,  indeed 
that  structure  Is  most  richly  supplied  with  them,  of 
which  Breschet  has  given  a very  interesting  descrip- 
tion.t  From  their  minute  size  they  cannot  be  traced 
unless  observed  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  vas- 
cular network ; but  if  attention  be  paid  to  this  point, 
they  can  be  followed  to  their  distribution  in  the  papillae. 
Breschet  examined  them  in  the  whale,  dolphin,  and 
porpoise,  as  well  as  in  man.  He  found  that,  although 
two  or  three  might  have  a common  root,  yet  that  each 
was  contained  in  a proper  sheath ; that  before  entering 
the  hide  they  resembled  other  nervous  branches  from  the 
spinal  cord,  but  that  in  its  substance  they  became  soft, 
tortuous,  and  capillary  ; and  that  on  its  external  surface 
they  were  transformed  into  symmetric  papillae,  to  which 
he  applies  the  general  term  Appareil  Seurothele.  He 
slates,  in  reference  to  the  query.  Do  the  nerves,  on  their 
entrance  into  the  hide,  lose  their  neurilcma  ? that  though 
he  cannot  assert,  yet  he  believes  they  do ; that  probably 
r'  R gradually  subsides  as  they  pass  through  the  hide, 
where  they  are  sufficiently  protected  ; *‘  this  is  however 
eertain,’*  says  he,  “ the  external  membrane  of  the  hide, 
white  and  as  it  were  fibrous,  covers  the  nervous  papillary 
* substance  which  probably  had  arrived  there  without  its 
nenrilema.*’  J 

Physical  characters. — Coloitr. — It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  after  death  the  hide  is  of  a pale  while  or 
silvery  colour,  but  that  during  life  it  is  bright  red. 
This  difference  arises  from  the  quantity  of  red  blood 
which  traverses  the  tissue  during  life,  and  of  which  the 
vessels  are  emptied  in  the  act  of  dying. 

Extensibility. — That  the  hide  is  to  u certain  degree 
extensible,  and  afterward  capable  of  returning  to  its 
natural  dimensions,  is  proved  by  the  increased  bulk  of 
the  stomach  when  filled  with  food  distending  the  abdo* 
% initial  teguments,  which  however  revert  to  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  os  the  alimentary  canal  is  gradually 
relieved  of  its  contents.  The  extension  of  the  hide  of 
the  neck  when  the  crop  of  a bird  has  been  filled  with  food, 
and  its  return  to  its  natural  condition  as  the  fond  passes 
to  the  giz7ard,  is  a familiar  example  of  this  fact.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  extension  of  the 
tegument  arc  afforded  by  the  greater  number  of  ser- 
pents, the  prey  of  which  often  exceeds  twice  or  thrice 
their  own  ordinary  bulk,  yet  in  its  passage  through  their 
gullet  the  hide  readily  distends ; our  common  snake, 
which  will  gorge  a frog  twice  or  thrice  as  large  os  itself 
in  girth,  offers  a good  example ; but  the  best  are  the 
pythons  and  boas,  the  former  of  which  are  capable  of 
swallowing  goats,  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Abel.||  and  it  is 
said  even  oxen.  The  same  occurs  in  obesity,  but 
whether,  if  emaciation  follows,  the  hide  will  retract  to 
its  original  size,  depends  principally  upon  the  age ; if 
the  person  be  young  it  will  generally  do  so,  and  there 
will  not  appear  any  redundancy  of  the  tegument;  but  if 
he  be  advanced  in  years,  the  hide  has  not  power  to 


• Sop  Breachrt,  Op.  cii.  p.  55. 
t JM.  p.  10. 
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revert  to  its  original  condition,  but  remains  hanging  in  Zoolopy. 
loose  unsightly  folds.  Even  in  childhood,  in  cases  of 
severe  emaciation,  it  occasionally  happens  that  this  pen- 
dulous state  of  the  tegument  occurs.  In  neither  of  the 
cases  mentioned  has  the  hide  suffered  any  injury  by  the 
distension,  but  examples  occur  in  which  it  is  damaged 
by  natural  and  healthy  processes  ; thus  during  preg- 
nancy, up  to  a certain  time,  the  abdominal  tegument 
yields  without  giving  way.  but  that  passed,  the  fibres  of  the 
hide  tear  again  and  again,  and  ofter  delivery  the 
mischief  done  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  numerous 
transverse  scars  with  which  nearly  the  whole  abdominal 
surface  is  o\erspread. 

Chemical  characters.  — The  hide  does  not  easily 
become  putrid,  but  it  dries  quickly  and  becomes  semi- 
transparent soon  uftcr  the  removal  of  the  skin.  If  sub- 
jected to  long  continued  boiling,  the  greater  part  of  it  hi 
converted  into  gelatine,  which  Hatchett  says  is  more 
dense  in  consistence,  nud  less  soluble  thau  in  other  cases. 
According  to  Seguin,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a base 
mode  up  of  interlacing  fibres  and  a semifluid  matter 
interposed  between  them ; the  former  he  thinks  similar 
to  muscular  fibre,  and  composed  of  an  oxidated  jelly, 
and  the  latter  of  a mucous  or  gelatinous  character; 
upon  which  Dr.  Dostock  remarks,  “ The  idea  of  the 
fibre  consisting  of  oxidated  jelly  appears  to  be  quite 
hypothetical,  and,  os  far  os  we  have  any  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  experiment.  I should  be  led  to  the 
opposite  conclusion,  that  the  jelly  is  more  oxidated  than 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin,  which  constitutes 
its  proper  substance  or  basis,  is  comprised  of  albumen, 
like  the  other  membranous  bodies,  and  that  it  has  inter- 
mixed with  it  a quantity  of  matter  of  a different  che- 
mical nature,  which  »e  may  suppose  to  be  a compound 
of  jelly  and  mucus.’**  From  the  parings  of  hides  as  well 
as  hoofs,  &c.  by  mere  boiling,  sufficient  of  the  gelatine 
is  obtained  to  render  them  worth  [manufacturing  into 
glue;  the  gelatine  being  reduced  to  proper  toughness 
by  evaporation.  In  this  state,  if  kept  dry,  it  will  con- 
tinue) unchanged  for  years ; but  if  moistened,  it  soon 
becomes  mouldy  and  putrid.  The  hide,  however,  senes 
to  a much  more  important  pur|>ose,  in  the  reudiness  of 
its  combination  with  certain  chemical  agents,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  leather,  which  is  usually  manu- 
factured by  exposure,  after  the  hair  and  skin  have  been 
removed  by  soaking  in  lime  water,  of  the  hide,  which 
has  been  subsequently  allowed  to  become  partially 
putrid,  to  the  action  of  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  iu  which 
it  is  steeped  till  the  hide  has  throughout  obtained  a 
brown  colour.  By  this  process  the  leather  for  hoots, 
shoes,  and  harness,  or  such  as  is  required  to  hr  thick  and 
strong,  is  manufactured,  and  such  is  called  tanned 
leather.  The  upper  leather  is  not  only  tanned  but  curried 
by  smearing  with  common  oil  whilst  moist,  which,  as  the 
moisture  evaporates,  penetrates  the  hide,  rendering  it 
supple  and  nearly  water-proof.  Taiecd  leather,  which 
is  used  ill  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  is  prepared  by 
soaking  the  hide  in  a solution  of  alum  and  common  imlt, 
and  afterwards  treading  it  in  a mixture  of  yolk  of  eggs 
and  wuter.t  A sort  of  leulher  is  also  produced  by  the 
astringent  action  of  metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
ox y muriate  of  mercury,  &c.,  which  also  protects  it  from 
the  attacks  of  insects. 


• Son  FJementory  Sfolem  <f  PAfioUff,  voL  i.  p-  89. 
f See  Aikin'i  iMttonarj,  article  Ixoiktr. 
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Zoology.  Vital  characters Blainville  boldly  assort1*,  “ It  is 
»v— w/  indisputable  that  the  dermal  tissue  is  itself  insensible, 
and  that  to  the  nerves  which  traverse  without  blending 
w ith  it  belong  alone  that  sensibility  with  which  it  might 
seem  to  be  endowed  and  he  endeavours  to  support 
his  opinion  by  reference  to  the  less  degree  of  pain  pro- 
duced by  an  incision  through  the  skin  from  within  to 
without,  than  if  made  from  without  to  within.  This, 
however,  according  to  his  own  showing,  depends  on  the 
division  of  the  branches  of  the  nerves  previous  to  their 
extreme  distribution,  in  which  sensation  resides,  and 
therefore  gives  no  support  to  his  notion.  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  this  nor  any  other  tissue,  except  the 
nervous,  is  sensitive  ; neither  is  it  pretended  to  be  so, 
hut  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  the  hide  is 
extremely  so  ; it  is,  as  Weber  says,  “ the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  body,”  and  whoever  has  experienced  the 
severe  agony  induced  by  the  slightly  touching  its  surface 
when  exposed  by  tearing  off  the  skin  immediately  after 
vesication,  will  bear  painful  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

As  to  Vital  Contraction , under  the  application  of  an 
irritant,  or  indeed  under  any  circumstances,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  hide.  The  production  of  “ goose  skin,"  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  on  tlic  application  of  cold  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  merely  depends  on  the  emptying  of  the 
vessels  of  the  hide,  which,  diminishing  in  all  their  dimen- 
sions, gather  up  os  it  were  this  tissue  around  the  hair 
glands,  and  thus  produce  irregularities  on  the  surface 
rendering  it  granular.  The  hide,  however,  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  it  may  also  be  observed,  when  a cut  is  made  through 
the  integuments  either  in  the  living  or  dead  body,  iu 
which  case  the  wound  gapes  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
proportion  as  the  tegument  is  more  or  less  tense.  This  is 
called  by  Bichat  “ conlractibility  of  tissue,”  but  it  results 
partly  from  the  elasticity  of  the  hide  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  which  is  proportionate 
to  its  laxity,  for  where  the  latter  is  close,  as  for  instance 
on  the  skull,  tt  wound  of  the  scalp,  though  lengthy,  will 
retract  but  little.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  hide  of 
animals  and  of  the  scalp  in  the  human  subject  does  not 
therefore  depend  on  any  inherent  moving  power,  but 
upon  certain  superficial  muscles  connected  with  it  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose,  and,  in  many  classes  of  animals, 
largely  developed,  as  in  those  which  have  a hairy  or 
feathery  covering. 

The  hide,  besides  encasing  oil  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  furnishing  a bed  for  the  expansion  of  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  is  a secreting  organ, 
and  provides  itself  in  most,  and  probably  in  all  animals, 
with  a homy  covering,  of  greater  or  less  density,  and 
sometimes  containing  earthy  matter  under  various  modi- 
fications, which,  protecting  the  nervous  papilla?  from 
injury,  in  numerous  instances  does  not  interfere  with 
their  sensitive  function  ; but,  in  other  cases,  so  com- 
pletely deprives  them  of  such  office,  that  a special  appa- 
ratus is  required  for  touch  as  it  is  for  the  other  senses. 
The  secretion  furnished  by  the  hide  for  its  own  protection 
is  called  either 

Skim,  Cuticle,  or  Epidermis, 

and,  together  with  horn  in  its  various  forms  of  nails, 
claws,  beaks,  teeth,  feathers,  &c.,  and  with  hairs,  is  in- 


• See  ht»  Court  dt  Physiotogie,  veil.  ii.  p.  70. 


eluded  by  Weber  in  his  Horny  Tissue,  one  of  the  two.  Zoology. 
Dmtal  Tissue  being  the  other,  which  make  up  his  class  y-» — ' ’ 
of  Simple  Tissues.  The  latter  tissue  has  been,  how- 
ever, within  the  last  few  years,  proved  to  possess  a high 
degree  of  organization,  instead  of  being  “a  tissue”  in 
which  nerves  and  vessels,  both  sanguineous  and  lym- 
phatic, elsewhere  very  generally  distributed  over  the  body, 
cannot  be  made  evident,  and  in  which  but  little  or  no 
cellular  tissue  is  found.*  Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
there  seems  reason  to  consider,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  that  the  skin  is  merely  a secretion  from  the  hide 
without  claim  to  the  character  of  a tissue  ; in  other 
wonts,  a product  of  the  animal  organism,  by  which  title 
De  Blainville  calls  “ every  substance,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be.  under  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  which 
is  fuund  deposited  in  the  organism  (most  commonly  on 
the  surface,  but  sometimes  within  some  chamber  or  cell) 
without  actually  making  part  of  that  organism,  and 
being  capable  of  removal  without  injury,  or  even  of 
detaching  itself.”f 

Physical  characters. — The  skin  is  an  exact  repetition 
of  the  hide  as  to  all  its  irregularities  and  inequalities; 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  entire  absence  of 
nerves,  vessels,  or  organized  structure.  It  is  homo- 
geneous and  without  a trace  of  texture,  overlaying  the 
entire  surface  of  the  hide  like  a sheet  of  horny  paper, 
and  spreading  also  over  the  mucous  tissue,  (which  will 
be  hereafter  spoken  of,)  where  the  special  name  of  epi- 
thelium has  been  applied  to  it  In  appearance  it  is 
yellowish,  and  more  or  less  transparent  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  pressure 
to  which  it,  or  rather  more  correctly  speaking,  the  hide 
is  subjected  ; of  this  good  example  is  presented  in 
comparing  the  thin  skin  of  the  neck  with  the  thick  co- 
vering of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  the  thin  soft  palm  of 
a delicate  hand  with  the  tough  thick  horny  covering  of 
the  labourers  hand,  arising  out  of  the  additional  protec- 
tion which  the  sensitive  hide  requires. 

Microscopic  characters. — No  organic  arrangement  of 
the  skin  can  be  perceived  by  examination  with  the 
microscope;  it  still  exhibits  merely  the  same  structure- 
less disposition,  but  is  found  very  extensively  per-  f 
forated  with  minute  apertures,  some  of  which  are  fur  the 
orifices  of  the  sebaceous  ducts,  others  for  those  of  the 
perspiratory  or  mucous  apparatus,  and  some  for  the 
transmission  of  the  hairs,  feathers,  or  scales.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  that  the  skin  is  in  itself  arranged 
in  a scale-like  form.  This  notion  has  probably  originated 
in  the  scaly,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  branny  form 
iu  which  the  skin  often  separates  from  the  surface  of 
uncleanly  persons;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  branny  appearance  is  produced  merely 
by  the  very  small  portions  of  skin  which  occupy  the 
spaces  between  the  numerous  apertnres  already  noticed. 

For  if  the  skin  be  thrown  otf  as  it  is  in  some  animals 
entire,  as  in  the  shedding  of  the  skin  of  reptiles,  and  of 
the  horny  covering  of  some  insects,  and  in  others  as  the 
skin  of  shells,  in  flakes,  no  such  scaly  character  is  exhi- 
bited, but  it  peels  off  as  an  entire  sheath  or  in  flakes,— 
a circumstance  which  also  occurs  not  unfrequently  after 
certain  forms  of  disease  in  the  human  subject ; as  for 
instance,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  eruptive  fever*,  or 
indeed  in  any  severe  inflammatory  affection  of  the  hide. 

Chemical  characters. — Skin  is  not  soluble  in  boiling 


• See  Weber,  toe.eit.  p.  170. 
t Seu  l>c  Blainville,  toe.  eit,  vol.  iii  p.  3. 
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Zoology,  water  till  after  a very  long  time.  It  is  soluble  after  a 
— — - time  in  nitric  aci<l,  by  which  at  first  it  is  rendered  yellow. 

Sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  and  renders  it  a deep 
brown  pulp.  Vauquelin  thought  it  consisted  of  hardened 
mucus,  and  Hatchett  that  it  was  coagulated  albumen. 
John*  baa  given  the  following  analysis  of  skin  or  cuticle 
from  the  sole  of  the  human  foot,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  in  100  parts,  there  are  of — 


Hardened  albumen  or  horn  • . 93  0 to  95  0 

Gelatinous  matter  ....  5 0 

Fat  ........  05 

Salts,* acids,  and  oxides  ...  10 


The  latter  of  which  arc  lactic  acid,  lactate,  phosphate, 
and  sulphate  of  potass,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  traces  of  manganese  and  oxide 
of  iron.  It  does  not  enter  into  any  combination  with 
tannin  as  do  those  membranes  which,  by  boiling  in 
water,  give  out  a considerable  quantity  of  gelatine,  on 
which  account,  in  the  process  of  tanning,  it  is  removed 
from  the  hide  by  steeping  in  caustic  lime  water.  It  is 
worth  observation  also  that,  according  to  BertholleU  the 
horny  substance  of  skin  is  distinguished  from  the  horny 
substance  of  hair  by  the  blackening  of  the  latter  on  the 
application  of  oxide  of  lead  nibbed  down  in  grease, 
owing  to  its  combination  with  the  sulphur  contained  in 
hair,  which  does  not  however  take  place  in  skiu,  the 
sulphur  therein  being  in  smaller  quantity,  and  mure 
closely  connected  with  it.f 

Growth  of  skin. — As  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  con- 
tinually wearing  off  by  its  friction  against  other  sub- 
stances, and  as  it  therefore  needs  continual  regeneration, 
the  hide  by  which  it  is  produced  is  constantly  secreting 
it,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  after  the  removal  ol‘  skin  by  vesication,  a delicate 
fresh  layer  is  seen,  soon  rendering  painless  the  sur- 
face of  the  hide,  which  but  a very  short  time  previous 
had  been  agonizingly  painful  on  the  slightest  touch.  In 
those  animals  which  shed  their  skin  entire,  annually  or 
more  frequently,  though  the  secretion  is  continually 
going  on,  yet  doubtless  it  is  more  active  at  those  parti- 
cular periods,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  shedding 
of  the  skin  is  caused  by  the  increased  vascular  activity 
of  the  hide,  which  may  be  said  to  he  in  a kind  of  inflam- 
matory condition,  analogous  to  that  state  which  in  erup- 
tive diseases  detaches  the  entire  skin  covering  the 
inflamed  hide,  whilst  a new  and  completely  distinct  skin 
is  formed  beneath  by  the  hide,  which,  perhaps  during  its 
inflamed  condition,  had  for  a time  ceased  to  secrete  ; and 
when  it  again  resumed  its  function,  the  new  skin  in  its 
soft  state  was  incapable  of  adhering  to  the  original  skin 
which  had  become  dry  throughout,  and  had  no  real  con- 
nection with  the  hide  beyond  that  which  resulted  from 
its  entering  into  the  mouths  or  the  various  ducts  which 
opeued  on  its  surface,  and  into  the  depressions  between 
the  ridges  of  the  hide,  from  which  it  was  only  discharged 
by  the  gradually  forming  new  skin  beneath  thrusting 
:f  out. 

When  first  poured  forth  from  the  vessels  of  the  hide, 
he  skin  appears  ns  a semi-fluid  viscid  matter,  covering 
as  a thin  film  the  former  in  all  its  irregularities,  just  as 
a coat  of  varnish  is  spread  over  a picture  or  a piece  of 
carving,  differing  only  in  this  respect,  that  whilst  the 
alter  after  a time  becomes  tough  and  hard  throughout, 
Ac  fonneT  is  tough  only  on  its  external  surface ; for  os  its 

• Set  his  Oinniiche  ScJinfu w,  vol.  vi.  p.  95. 

f See  drtnafei  dt  CJkimtr,  vol.  i p.  $0. 


thickness  is  increased  not  by  deposition  on  its  external  Zoo logy, 
surlnce,  as  in  the  matter  of  vanmh,  but  by  the  pouring  ■v*'— ' 

forth  of  additional  semi-fluid  skin  between  the  inner 
surface  of  the  film  of  skin  and  the  hide,  the  recent  de- 
posit is  capable  only  of  becoming  tough  and  dry  as  it  is 
thrust  up  towards  the  surface,  and  put  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  parts. 

The  consequence  of  this  drying  of  successive  films  of 
semi-fluid  mutter  is,  that  the  skin  is  made  up  of  nume- 
rous thin  layers  or  sheets  of  horny  matter,  those  which 
are  nearest  the  hide  being  most  fluid,  whilst  those  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  skin  are  most  tough,  and  indeed,  in 
such  parts  as  are  subject  to  much  pressure,  of  nearly 
equal  hardness  with  dry  glue ; and  in  this  state  are  either 
worn  away  by  attrition,  or,  becoming  from  their  dryness 
very  brittle,  crack,  break,  and  fall  otf  in  the  shred-like 
branny  form  already  mentioned.  In  reference  to  this 
point  Weber  observes,  that  if  a layer  of  skin,  either 
thick  or  thin,  be  shaved  off  with  a sharp  knife,  it  will  be 
found  that  neither  of  the  divided  surfaces  arc  smooth, 
that  the  irregularities  of  the  hide  are  still  observed  on 
that  portion  of  skin  which  remains  on  it,  whilst  corre- 
sponding irregularities  exist  upou  the  cut  surface  of  the 
part  which  has  been  removed,  and  “ therefore  we  per- 
ceive thut  the  scarf  skin  is  much  disposed  to  sepurate 
itself  iuto  parallel  superincumbent  layers,  and  that  these 
are  rather  split  than  cut  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife."* 

The  great  difference  as  to  consistence  and  toughness 
which  the  skin  exhibits,  iu  proportion  os  it  is  nearer  to  or 
more  remote  from  the  hide,  has  led  many  anatomists  to 
consider  them  as  distinct  parts,  the  term  cuticle  being 
applied  to  the  tough  external  superficial  films,  whilst 
the  soft  inner  layers  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
mucous  body  or  Malpighian  net,  from  their  discoverer ; 
but  they  are  one  and  lire  same  thing  in  different  condi- 
tions, the  latter  just  secreted  being  semi-fluid,  and  the 
furmer  being  merely  thin  semi-fluid  matter  rendered  tough 
by  the  evaporation  of  its  fluid  parts.  One  of  the  readiest 
examples  of  this  change  of  the  skin  from  softness  to 
hardness  is  observed  iu  one  of  our  greatest  nuisances, 
the  common  cock-roach,  a species  of  Watt  a ; this  insect, 
as  its  body  in  the  course  of  its  growth  becomes  loo 
large  for  its  skin,  sheds  it  continually,  and  is  often  seen 
in  the  act  of  escaping  from,  or  just  escaped  from  its 
homy  coat  ;t  at  this  time  the  skin  is  of  a pale  cream 
colour  and  quite  soft,  but  in  a very  few  hours  hardens 
and  acquires  gradually  its  natural  brown  colour.  That 
some  change,  however,  does  take  place  iu  its  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  state  is  most  probable ; for  if 
the  skin  be  soaked  in  water,  and  its  inner  surface  softens 
and  dissolves,  as  it  does  whilst  the  outer  is  but  little,  if 
at  all,  iu  any  degree  changed,  and  certainly  not  dis- 
solved, some  alteration  must  have  token  place,  though 
upon  what  depending  is  not  apparent. 

This  so-called  Mucout  Body  has  so  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  anatomists,  that  it  requires  some  special 
notice,  and  more  particularly  as  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
colours,  which,  painting  the  animal  surface,  appear 
through  the  transparent. skin,  and  produce  their  various 
hues.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mutpighi  upon  the 
tongue  of  oxen,  but  his  description  is  by  no  means 
precise.  He  states  that,  after  removing  the  horny  external 
covering  of  the  tongue,  **  a certain  glutinous  substance 


* See  Weber.  Op,  of.  p.  183.  , 

f Strictly  speaking,  the  akin  or  cuticle  of  insect*  »•  not  homy, 
but  eooaUte  of  a Bubetance  ctllml  which  wul  be  hereafter 

referred  to. 
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Zoology,  presents  itself  spread  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  prin- 
cipnl  part  of  the  tongue,  which,  with  moderate  thickness, 
is  strong- ; it  is  white  in  that  part  connected  with  the 
exaraUe  membrane,  but  blackish  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  interior  (under  ?)  part.  It  is  expanded  in  form 
of  a membrane,  or  of  a thicker  net ; for  it  has  distinct 
apertures  corresponding  to  theexaratis  horns,  (horny  co- 
verings of  the  papillte.)  between  which  are  detected  by  the 
microscope  innumerable  small  passages  of  various  form, 
which  open  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  tongue/’ 
M In  each  of  the  larger  apertures  formed  in  this  ner- 
vous and  glutinous  substance,  (in  its  white  part,)  about 
their  concave  sides,  are  observed  portions  of  the  same 
reticular  or  cribrous  subBtance,*(the  blockish  port  ;)*'  and 
beneath  this  is  the  “ nervous  and  papillary  body,  yel- 
lowish and  whitish,'*  which  elsewhere,  he  says,  is  only 
the  cutis  or  hide,  and  forming  the  papilla*,  which  “have 
at  their  base  the  nervous  shoot  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended, or  rather  upon  which  they  grow."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  lie  held  the  mucous  body  to  be 
largely  perforated  with  apertures,  and  hence  speaks  of  it 
as  “per  rnodum  membranes  seu  crassioris  retit  exiendi- 
tur elsewhere,  however,  speaking  of  the  pyramidal 
papillte  as  being  found  in  other  parts  which  have  an 
extremely  delicate  sense  of  touch,  as  upon  the  tongue, 
lie  says,  " codem  progigm  nervosa  et  cuticulari  corpore 
simulque  circumtnlvi  reticulari  invohicro  et  extimam 
cuticulam , reluti  ultimum  terminum  attingere  ;’’f  from 
which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  mucous  body 
completely  ensheathes  the  papi  v.  and  does  not  merely 
give  them  passage  to  the  skin  or  cuticle,  which  view  of 
the  case  is  supported  by  his  previous  observation  of  the 
papillte  of  a swine’s  foot  after  removing  the  hoof:  * When 
I pluck  off  a certain  blackish  reticular  covering  {sub- 
nigrum  quoddam  inrolucrum  reliculare)  of  the  same 
nature  as  Ural  I had  observed  upon  the  tongue,  behold 
I expose  oblong  and  almost  pyramidal  papillc,  which 
spring  forth  as  a sword  drawn  from  its  scabbard. "{ 
Hence  it  would  seem  (hat  all  Malpighi  means  to  stale 
is,  that  upon  the  under  side  of  this  mucous  body  it  has 
a reticulated  or  foram mated  appearance,  admitting  the 
entrance  of  the  papillse,  which  are  ensheathed  by  corre- 
sponding hollow  processes  of  its  own  substance  upon  its 
upper  surface ; which  is  exactly  what  Albinus  and 
Rudolph i show  to  be  the  case,  when  they  confute  the 
opinion  of  u reticular  disposition  of  the  mucous  body, 
fathered  by  them  and  many  others  upon  Malpighi,  by 
stating  that  the  holes  in  this  body  are  caused  only  by 
the  scalding  or  maceration  necessary  for  separating  it 
from  the  papills  not  having  been  continued  sufficiently 
long  to  disunite  completely  the  whole  mucous  sheath 
from  each  papilla,  and  therefore  that  the  undisturbed 
portion  still  remains  fast  upon  the  papilla,  whilst  the 
loosened  portion  at  its  base  tears  from  it,  and  thus 
leaves  a hole. 

Cruickshank  and  Baynham,  and  more  recently  Du- 
trochet  and  Guahior,  have  considered  the  mucous  body 
a distinct  part  of  the  external  tegument ; and  (he  latter  $ 
thinks  it  divisible  into  four  distinct  layers.  1.  Every 
irregularity  on  the  external  surface  of  the  hide  is  covered 


■ See  hit  Exereitatia  Epitlclica  de  Lingua,  in  hit  Opera  Omnia , 
Epiile/tr , p.  14. 

f See  Malpighi,  ExercilaJio  Epulaftca  da  Externa  Tactut  Or * 
gana,  p 26. 

I See  Ibid.  p.  23. 

S**o  hit  JiocJtarchet  AntUomijutt  mtr  le  Syitimt  Cuiane  de 
f Homme. 


by  a little  button  or  bud,  composed  of  minute  arterial  Zoology, 
and  venous  branches  twisted  on  themselves,  and  but 
slightly  adherent  to  the  hide,  and  upon  the  hands  and 
feet  ranged  in  grooves.  2.  These  buds,  and  the  hide 
between  them,  are  enveloped  in  a white  thickish  mem- 
brane, his  membrane  albuginec,  formed  by  the  buds,  and 
which  sends  processes  into  the  hide  to  form  sheaths  for 
the  bulbs  of  the  hairs.  3.  Covering  this  membrane, 
another  layer,  easily  distinguishable  in  the  negro  from 
its  blackness,  consisting  of  little  bodies,  in  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  buds,  also  composed  of  arteries  and  veins, 
and  imbued  with  a peculiar  colouring  matter.  4.  The 
membrane  albugiitce  superficielle  which  envelopes  the 
just  mentioned  membrane,  and  is  interposed  between  it 
and  the  skin  or  cuticle.  Of  these  four  layers,  the  first 
and  third  arc  the  vital  parts,  and  perform  the  functions 
of  exhalation  and  absorption,  as  well  as  secrete  the 
second  and  fourth  layers  which  have  little  vitality,  and 
need  continual  reproduction.  Admitting,  however,  its 
division  into  layers,  he  is  certainly  incorrect  in  enume- 
rating the  vuscular  surface  of  the  hide  as  one  of  the  layers 
of  this  mucous  body ; for  even  Beciard,  who  holds  it 
distinct  from  both  skin  and  hide,  says,  “This  mucous 
body,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a very 
correct  idea,  appears  to  consist  of  a plastic  liquid,  or  of 
a semi-organized  cellular  tissue.  Neither  blood  nor  in- 
jections show  any  vessels  in  it ; some  liquids  however 
penetrate  it,  but  they  seem  to  be  imhibed  or  contained 
in  some  peculiar  interstices."*  He  considers,  however, 
that  it  consists  of  three  layers : 1.  a very  delicate  and 
colourless  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  hide;  2.  a 
coloured  layer,  which  is  often  united  to  the  3.  or  super- 
ficial layer,  which  is  colourless,  more  or  less  soft,  or  well 
encrusted  with  horny  or  calcareous  substances.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bichat,  Chaussier,  Gordon,  Rudolphi,  and 
Weber  deny  that  the  so-called  mucous  body  is  other  than 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  skin  or  cuticle. 

Breschet  and  Roussel  de  Vnuzeme  thought  they  had 
discovered  special  organs  for  the  secretion  of  skin,  to 
which  they  applied  the  term  apparcil  bUnnogine , 
consisting  of  numerous  little  reddish,  bushy,  unequal 
glands,  grooved  with  blood-vessels,  enveloped  in  a loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  implanted  in  tne  deepest  part  of  the 
hide,  or  even  below  it,  iu  the  adipose  tissue ; and  that 
from  each  gland  passes  up  a tube  or  canal  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  hide  to  terminate  in  the  furiows 
between  the  papillw,  and  together  they  often  form  a 
regular  colonnade  in'the  thickness  of  the  head.f  Gurlt, 
however,  considers  this  statement  incorrect,  and  that  the 
so-called  blennogenous  glands  correspond  in  position, 
form,  and  size  with  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  that 
their  ducts,  differing  only  from  the  latter  in  being  straight 
instead  of  wavy  and  in  terminating  in  the  furrows  between 
the  bases  of  the  papilla?,  are  only  the  sudoriferous  ducts 
not  followed  throughout  their  whole  course.  Admitting, 
however,  that  he  cannot  discover  any  proper  organ  for 
the  purpose  in  man  or  animals,  he  holds  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  hide  secretes  the  Malpighian  mucus, 
which  subsequently  hardens  into  skin.J 

This  softer  part  of  the  skin  is  rrmurkable  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  colouring  matter  or  pigment,  upon  which 


* hii  Anatamie  Ocurrate.  p,  276. 

? See  H reacht-t  aod  Vann' me,  p.  73. 

* See  Gurlt,  t'erg/eicbrn  de  t'nlertuehun^n  ii/.rr  die  Haul  det 
Memsdtanund  dor  Hnta-  SHuyihter*  Bnandert  in  Htzieknngauf  die 
Mmndenmgt-orgtme  det  Haul-  7o/yf#  und  det  SeJiweiues,  in 
Meckel  ■ Arrkiv.  1833,  p.  406. 
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' Zoology,  the  varied  hue  of  the  skin  depends.  It  is  the  jjoriio 
' tubnigra  of  the  glutinosa  qumiam  mbitantia  ol  Mal- 
pighi, to  which  later  anatomists  have  specially  applied 
the  term  rete  mucosum.  And,  from  having  observed  that 
the  coloured  skin  could  be  removed  from  the  toes  of 
swine,  from  the  lips  and  tongue  of  oxen,  and  from  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  fowls,  Malpighi  says,  **  from  which 
circumstance  I deduce  the  probably  not  dissimilar  cause 
of  the  blackness  of  negroes;  for  it  is  certain  that  la 
them  the  cutia  is  white  together  with  the  cuticle,  where- 
fore  the  entire  hlackness  must  depend  on  the  mucous 
and  reticular  body,  because  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
it  is  of  different  colour,  sometimes  black  as  on  the  tongue, 
sometimes  while  os  on  the  palale,  and  sometimes  yel- 
lowish; I therefore  think  that  some  variety  may  occur 
iu  men.-"*  According  to  Gualtier’s  notion,  the  pigment 
is  deposited  in  the  second  layer  of  his  mucous  body,  and 
he  describes  it  under  the  name  of  gemtnules,  as  an  un- 
dulating layer,  covering  by  a single  turn  each  of  the 
double  grooved  lines  of  the  hide.  It  not  only  differs  in 
colour  in  different  animals  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  animal,  but  varies  as  to  shade  of  the  same  colour. 
Upon  it  depends  the  varied  paintings  not  only  of  the 
skin,  hut  even  of  the  hairs,  scales,  feathers,  Ac.,  and  the 
colour  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  showing  through  the 
pupil  as  well  as  that  of  the  iris,  results  from  it.  In  the 
skin  of  the  negro  it  can  be  readily  found,  and  also  in  the 
skin  of  the  white,  where  however  its  existence  has  been 
denied  by  some  anatomists ; but  in  the  skin  of  certain 
parts  of  the  white  person,  it  can  be  shown  as  satisfac- 
torily as  in  the  negro ; for  instance  in  the  skin  of  the 
purse,  and  in  the  skin  covering  and  surrounding*  the 
nipples  of  both  male  and  female,  to  which  has  been  ap- 
plied specially  the  term  areola.  A remarkable  circum- 
stance is  connected  with  the  female  areola,  viz.  the  deep- 
ening of  its  colour  during  pregnancy,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  most  commonly  known  indications,  as  at  this  pe- 
riod it  becomes  in  the  fairest  women  brownish,  and  in 
dark  females  almost  black. 

That  the  pigment  is  contained  in  the  softer  part  of 
the  skin  is  proved  by  maceration,  when  that  port  of  the 
newly  formed  skin  nearest  the  tough  external  surface 
having  become  putrid,  the  latter  separates  colourless, 
leaving  the  pigment  and  viscous  part  of  the  skin  still 
attached  to  the  hide,  and  exhibiting  the  colour  of  the 
skin  in  much  greater  brilliancy  than  it  shows  through 
the  semi-transparent  external  layer.  But  if  the  macera- 
tion he  continued,  the  rem  lining  risen m putrefies  also, 
and  the  water  becomes  turbid  by  the  dheng-igement  of 
the  pigment,  which  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

Breschct  and  De  Vauzeme  consider  there  is  a special 
apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  the  pigment,  which  they 
call  VAppareil  Chromatogene^  and  describe  it  as  situated 
“ on  the  exterior  of  the  hide  at  the  bottom  of  the  clefts, 
below  and  between  the  projecting  papillary  ridges.  Its 
upper  part  is  surmounted  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
shortish  excretory  tubes,  which  open  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grooves,  where  numerous  tubes  excrete  a peculiar 
matter.  Its  under  surface  is  rough  with  capillary  vessels, 
and  in  relation  with  the  excretory  tubes  of  the  blenno- 
genous  glands.  Its  structure  is  areolar,  spongy,  and 
resisting.  This  parenchyma  and  its  excretory  canals 
redden  with  great  facility,  as  tlwry  are  essentially  vas- 
cular. Having  removed  the  nutritient  vessels  of  the 

See  Malpighi,  p.  26. 


papilla*,  which  rise  a little  higher  when  this  tissue  is  Zoology, 
torn,  there  are  found  an  infinity  of  little  filaments  from 
which  escape  scales  or  uncoloured  corpuacules  in  very 
large  quantity.  This  resorvoir  of  scales  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  hide.”*  Gurlt,  however,  will  not  admit  this 
chromatogenous  organ,  for  he  says  that  Breschet  as- 
sumes it  in  the  tegument  of  white  people  where  the  skin 
is  colourless,  and  that  such  apparatus  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  the  other  organs  which  have  a brownish,  black,  or 
other  coloured  pigment,  nor  in  morbid  formation  of 
pigment  aa  melanosjs.t 

In  a very  interesting  paper  On  the  Pigmentum  Nigrum 
of  the  Kye,\  by  Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones,  this  general  co- 
louring matter  has  been  considered.  He  states  that,  in 
1790,  Carlo  Mondini  published  in  the  Commentation et 
Botionicnses  his  microscopical  observations  on  the  black 
pigment  of  the  eye,  and  showed  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
mucus  or  varnish  upon  the  choroid  coat  as  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  a real  membrane,  formed,  according  to  his 
notion,  of  innumerable  globules,  by  the  union  of  which 
an  excessively  delicate  network  is  composed.  The 
younger  Mondini  pursued  the  subject  still  further,  and 
found  that  u the  membrane  composing  the  pigment,  if 
examined  with  the  microscope,  appears  composed  of 
small  oblong  bodies  analogous  to  globules,  which  are 
rendered  more  or  less  opaque  by  the  presence  of  a mul- 
titude of  small  black  points.  The  membrane  has  the  same 
structure  in  the  Mammals,  but  the  globules  are  smaller 
in  carnivorous  and  gnawing  animals.  In  the  young  of 
certain  species  they  are  very  white,  but  become  yellow 
with  age  in  the  part  called  iapetumy  which  produces  the 
azure  or  greenish  appearance  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
in  these  animals.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  states  that  this 
membrane  is  u the  seat  of  the  pigment,  but  not  the  pig- 
ment itself,”  which  mayor  may  not  be  present;  and 
that  “ if  a portion  of  the  membrane  he  examined  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  minute 
plates  of  an  hexagonal  form,  accurately  joined  together 
by  their  edges,  in  which  plates  are  deposited  numerous 
black  particles,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly 
constituting  the  pigment,  but  not  essential  to  the 
hexagonal  plates  composing  the  membrane;  because 
these  may  and  do  exist  without  the  black  particles.’* 

He  further  observes,  “ As  exactly  analogous  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  existing, 
although  containing  little  colouring  matter,  I may  men- 
tion, that  the  structure  called  rete  mucosum  exists  in  the 
skin  of  the  white  person  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  negro, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  it*  contains  little 
colouring  matter,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  contains  a large 
proportion  of  that  matter,  being  the  seat  of  it,  but  not  the 
colouring  matter  itself.” 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  pigment  of  the  eye  is  in- 
soluble in  water  or  in  acids,  though  slightly  soluble  in 
alkalies;  it  burns  as  readily  as  vegetable  matter,  leaving 
behind  it  much  iron,  as  does  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood.  Blumcnbach,  however,  considers  that  the  pig- 
ment of  the  skin  is  principally  composed  of  carbon,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  chemical  observations  of 
Davy  and  others.  Burmeistcr  states,  upon  the  authority 
of  Straus,  that  in  some  insects  it  readily  dissolves  in 
spirits  of  wine. 

The  production  of  the  black  pigment  is  to  a certain 

• See  Breacbet  aiwl  D«  Vaurimt,  p.  74. 

■f  See  Guilt  in  Meckel,  p.  407. 

J See  EdMfak  AJtJicat  and  Surgical  Jaunaf,  Tel.  xl.  p.  77, 

1933. 
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extent  influenced  by  the  sun’s  light  and  bent ; freckling 
and  even  browning  of  those  parts  of  the  human  body 
exposed  to  the  sun  is  well  known,  either  or  both  of 
which  subside  after  a few  weeks'  removal  from  such  ex- 
posure. The  loss  of  colour,  and  its  subsidence  into 
more  or  less  perfect  whiteness,  is  very  frequent  in  those 
animals  which  ‘inhabit  very  low  temperature,  as  seen  in 
many  beasts  and  birds  of  the  arctic  regions  ; whilst  on 
the  contrary  among  tropical  birds,  especially  the  colours, 
are  most  varie(^ai>d  most  brilliant  among  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth.  From  a comparison  of  the  black- 
ness of  the  negro  with  the  whiteness  of  the  norihern 
nations,  it  lias  been  held  by  some  that  the  black  hue  is 
pro  wiled  as  a defence  against  the  sun's  heat  ; and  this 
notion  has  seemed  to  have  been  supported  by  the  deep- 
ening of  the  dusky  colour  of  certain  Portuguese  Jews, 
who  established  themselves  many  years  ago  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  and  who  are  now  so  black  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  aborigines.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  a correct  reason  of  the  dark  colour,  as 
black  absorbs  instead  of  reflects  beat,  whilst  white  on  the 
contrary  throws  it  otT  instead  of  imbibing.  Whatever 
therefore  be  its  use,  this  is  certain,  that  sun-light  and 
heat  materially  promote  the  production  ot  the  colouring 
matter,  nearly  equally  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Whiteness  of  skin,  hairs,  and  feathers,  or  parts  of 
either,  is  common  in  many  animals,  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  them  as  dependent  on  deficiency,  but  only  on 
tlie  paleness  of  the  pigment.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
happens*  that  not  only  animals  which  naturally  are  co- 
loured, but  even  individuals  of  the  human  race,  are  un- 
naturally white,  sometimes  in  patches,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  piebaUed , and  ot  other  limes  the  whole  sur- 
face has  this  appearance,  when  they  are  called  Albinos ; 
aud  it  may  he  here  remarked,  that  this  abnormal  cha- 
racter may  be  continued  so  as  to  produce  a permanent 
variety  in  any  particular  species,  os  seen  in  white  rabbits, 
peacocks,  &c~  In  these  cases,  ihe  want  of  the  ordinary 
or  natural  colour  of  the  animal  depends  upon  the  com- 
plete absence  of  pigment  at  (tse  white  parts ; and  it  is  an 
interesting  circumstance,  which  assists  in  proving  the 
identity  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  w ith  that  of 
the  eye,  that  in  albinos  the  choroid  coat  of  that  organ 
assumes  a Wight  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
colour  of  the  blood  showing  through  its  surface,  which, 
naturally  overspread  with  pigment,  is  in  these  cases  defi- 
cient in  such  covering. 

Tht  Use  of  the  Skin  is  more  particularly  to  defend 
the  extremely  sensitive  surface  of  ihe  hide  in  those 
animals  where  it  consists  of  little  more  than  gelatine, 
and  therefore  not  merely  preserves  it  from  Imsion  of 
every  kind,  but  also  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
changes. 

The  skin  itself,  however,  under  its  ordiunry  exposure 
to  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.  requires  protection  from  their 
influence,  otherwise  it  would  become  in  many  animals 
either  too  soft  or  too  brittle,  and  thus  either  render  little 
or  no  defence  to  the  hide  which  it  covers,  or  interfere 
with  the  motions  and  other  functions  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  it.  Indeedit,  or  rather  the  hide,  even 
needs  protection  against  the  perspiration  secreted  within 
the  tissue  of  the  latter,  aud  the  annoying  want  of  which 
is  often  exhibited  in  the  chafing  (which  is  really  blis- 
tering) of  those  parts  where  the  perspiration  is  confined 
even  for  a few  hours.  The  natural  and  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  skin,  therefore,  requiring  to  be  preserved  by 


a kind  of  oiling  or  greasing,  it  will  be  preferable  to  Zoology, 
consider  (he  apparatus  provided  for  this  purpose,  pre-  v"^Sv — * 
viously  to  examining  that  by  which  the  |*r$piraliim 
is  produced. 

Sebaceous  Glands. — Glandule  seu  Crypitr  Sebacete. 

In  their  most  simple  form,  each  consists  of  a club- 
shaped  cavity,  sunk  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  hide, 
lined  with  a funnel-shaped  process  of  the  skin,  the 
mouth  of  which  opens  between  the  papilla*.  But  when 
more  complicated,  one  or  more  glandular  clusters  is 
seen,  the  duct  belonging  to  each  of  which  opens  into  a 
flask-1  ike  hollow,  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
sheath  to  a hair.  These  glands  are  sometimes  disposed 
in  irregular  masses,  us  n.uy  be  seen  about  the  wings  of 
the  nose,  upon  the  gristles  of  the  cars,  and  the  passage 
leading  down  to  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  and  about 
the  latter  parts  urc  called  ceruminous  glands,  from  their 
secretion  being  vulgarly  called  ear-u  ax ; but  along  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  they  are  placed  in  rows,  and  ute 
called  from  their  discoverer  Meibomian  glands;  their 
secretion  is  called  by  the  Germans  AugenbutUr  or  eye- 
butter,  which  is  more  appropriate  than  our  name  gum. 

In  many  animals  there  arc  cavities  or  sacs  of  some  size, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  the  sebaceous  ducts  open ; such 
are  the  claw  bags  of  cleft-hoofed  beasts,  the  sebaceous 
bags  around  the  udders  of  sheep,  together  with  the  tear- 
p»«»  of  deer,  anal  sacs  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  the 
pores  upon  the  thighs  of  many  reptiles.  Where  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  hair,  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
terminate  in  the  hair  follicles  or  bag*;  but  if  there  be  no 
hair,  as  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  they  terminate  di 
rectly  upon  the  surface,  and  are  lined  partially  by  an 
engulfing  of  the  common  tegument,  which  in  those  ani- 
mals having  coloured  skin  can  be  distinctly  traced  into 
the  ducts,  which  only  become  colourless  as  they  descend 
deeper  into  the  hide.  The  secretion  from  these  glands  is 
called  tehacine  ; it  is  the  “ expressed  oil  poured  out  more 
slowly,”  according  to  Cruickshank's  observation,  “by 
the  perspiring  vessels  of  live  skin,’**  which  he  discovered 
by  wearing  night  and  day  the  same  fleecy  hosiery  vest 
during  the  holiest  part  of  summer  for  a month,  when  he 
found  “ this  oil  accumulated  in  considerable  masses,  on 
the  nap  of  the  internal  surface  of  this  covering,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  black  tears  ;**f  and  having  scraped  ofT  about 
a scruple  of  this  matter,  and-exposed  it  in  a spoon  to  a 
red  heut,  it  burnt  with  a white  flame,  and  left  behind  it 
a black  powder  in  every  tiling  resembling  charcoal.  The 
ear-wax  has  been  examined  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
who  state  that  it  contains  an  oil  soluble  in  a*thcr,but  not 
so  in  spirits  of  wine,  together  with  a bitter  yellowish 
matter,  insoluble  in  spirit  and  albumen.  rl^e  firlus  in 
utero  has  its  whole  surface  anointed  with  this  secretion, 
which  is  then  called  rernix  caieosa,  to  protect  it 
from  injury  by  the  amniutic  liquor.  The  scbacine 
in  weakly  unhealthy  persons  is  often  secreted  in  large 
quantities,  or  from  some  accidental  cause  cannotyeadiiy 
escape  by  its  ducts  ; under  such  circumstances  its  watery 
parts  evaporate,  and  becoming  inspissated  and  bard  like 
butter,  that  part  of  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  duct  is 
blackened  by  dirt,  as  frequently  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
nose  and  upon  the  face,  where  such  inspirations  are 


• See  hit  Experiments  on  the  IntmnUe  Fertpiraliom  of  the  Usokom 
Boity,  p.  93. 
f /* td.  p.  94. 
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Zoology."  vulgarly  known  as  blackhead »;  and  If  the  skin  beside 
■v-*— ' them  be  pressed,  the  secretion  is  ejected  in  form  of  little 
spiral  cylinders,  which  are  improperly  colled  trorm.r. 

The  peculiar  odour  of  different  persons  depends  on  the 
sebacine : thus  particular  races  of  coloured  people,  and 
even  certain  complcxioned  white  persons,  have  frequently 
an  exceedingly  offensive  odour,  although  not  in  them- 
selves uncleanly.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Klliotson 
humourously  observes  in  his  notes  to  II  hi  men  bach's 
Physioloyy , p.  182,  “ The  odour  of  some  persons  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  a perfume.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  we  read  that  Catharine  de  Medicis 
was  a nosegay,  and  Caj ucins  the  civilian,  and  Lord 
Cherbury,  were  equally  delightful.”  Certain  ports  of  the 
body  have  always  a special  and  disagreeable  smell  aris- 
ing from  the  same  cause.  In  brutes  this  is  especially  the 
case,  so  that  even  at  a distance  the  presence  of  certain 
animals,  as  for  instance  the  hoar,  is  readily  perceived  at  a 
very  considerable  distance;  the  odour  from  goats  and 
cows  is  well  known.  Musk  is  the  sebociiic  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Musk,  Moschus  Moschiferust  Liu.  and 
Castor’from  the  same  parts  in  the  Beaver,  Castor  Fiber , 
Lin. ; and  to  these  numerous  other  examples  might  be 
added. 

The  Use  of  the  Sebacinr  is  to  preserve  the  proper  soft- 
ness of  the  skit),  just  as  oiling  leather  renders  it  supple, 
and  at  the  same  lime  securing  it  against  the  acridity 
of  the  perspiration.  It  also  regulates  the  temperature 
to  which  the  skin  is  exposed,  and  serves  the  pilfrpose  of 
an  anticpispastic ; for  if,  as  not  unfrcqnently  happens, 
after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  ducts  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  are  either  closed  by  the  constriction  of 
the  skin  around  them  and  cannot  extrude  the  secretion, 
or  if  the  glands  themselves  are  inflamed  from  the  same 
cause  and  do  not  secrete,  the  skin  is  very  speedily  sun- 
burnt as  it  is  called,  and  often  very  severely  blistered. 
In  brutes,  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  sebaciue  is  often 
connected  with  the  sexual  functions,  and  puts  the  male 
on  the  scent  for  its  mate. 

Perspiratory  Glands. — Glandulec  Svdoriparec. 

The  discovery  of  the  perspiratory  apparatus  has  only 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  but  the  mouths  of 
their  ducts  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Malpighi,  for, 
in  speaking  of  the  ridges  on  the  cuticle  or  skin  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  he  says,  “ in  extremo  t amen  digilorum 
a pice  spir  aider  duct<e,  si  mieroscopio  perquirantur,  pa- 
tentia  suduris  ora  per  medium  pmlracti  dortiexhibent 
and  a little  further  on  he  observes,  “ bini  fmpUlarum 
ordines  paralleli  per  longum  ducuntur , in  quorum  medio 
dispersa  locantur  sudoris  vnsa.”  • About  1684,  they 
were  described  and  figured  by  Grew  in  the  Phdo- 
sophical  Transactions , p.  560,  for  that  year ; he  says, 
“On  these  ridges  (of  the  palm  of  the  hand)  stand 
the  pores,  all  in  even  rows,  and  of  such  magnitude 
«s  to  be  visible  to  a good  eye  without  a glass.  But 
being  viewed  with  one,  every  pore  looks  like  a little 
fountain,  and  the  sweat  may  he  seen  to  stand  therein 
as  dear  as  rock-water,  and  as  often  as  it  is  wiped 
off,  to  spring  up  within  them  again.  Dr.  William 
Hunter  described  and  delineated  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Essay  white  filaments  passing  between  the  skin 
oud  hide,  and  most  remarkable  in  the  sotc  of  the  foot 
in#the  human  subject,  which  he  suspected  to  be  vessels 


* D*  Externa  Tad  MS  Organ*,  p.  25. 


of  perspiration  continued  even’tothecut'cle  or  skin.  Upon 
which  Cruikshank  observes,  •*  if  they  are  vessels,  it  cor- 
responds with  my  idea  of  vessels  becoming  larger  and 
longer,  in  proportion  as  the  cuticle  becomes  thieker.”* 
Albinus  and  Meckel,  however,  did  not  admit,  or  perhaps 
might  have  been  unaware  of  these  observations,  and  held 
that  whatever  fluids  were  perspired  soaked  through  the 
skin,  like  the  steam  of  warm  water  through  leather.  Albi- 
nus was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  persjnred  fluids  oozed 
through  the  coats  of  the  extreme  arteries  themselves  as 
vapour,  and  afterwards  condensed  into  sweat ; and  add*, 
" quid  ni  penetraret,  per  mallia  nostra  hvnu'daque, 
quumcalentis  aqutr  vapor , per  durum  siccumque  curium 
eo  modo  penetret  /”  And  Meckel,  speaking  of  the  skin, 
says,  " Qttoiqu'  inaccessible  aux  vaisscaux,  sa  nature 
esl  pou riant  telle , qu’il  transnut  It  liquide,  dont  it  cst 
imbu  u pen  pres,  commt  pourroit  It  faire  un  cuir  mince 
humecte”  In  noticing  these  opinions,  Cruickshank 
observes,  MI  cannot  help  being  persuaded,  that  such  a 
process  as  soaking,  however  it  may  take  place  in  dead 
animal  substance  or  vegetable,  is  a process  too  much 
allied  to  those  of  dead  matter  to  have  any  place  in  a 
living  body.  Nay,  I think  it  may  be  proved,  it  never 
does  lake  place  in  the  cuticle  even  in  the  dead  body.”t 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  states  his  belief,  ‘‘that  there 
are  pores  organized  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the 
exhulant  arteries  in  the  cuticle  and  rcte  mucosum,  which, 
however  invisilde  in  the  dead  separated  cuticle,  still  exist, 
and  are  sufficiently  dilated  in  the  erected  stale  of  the 
extremities  of  the  vessels  of  the  living  and  perspiring 
skin.”  And  further,  in  accounting  for  the  seeming 
absence  of  the  holes  by  which  the  pores  open  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  he  says,  “ I perforated  pieces  of 
cuticle  with  a fine  needle,  but  these  perforations  were 
invisible  in  the  microscope,  as  they  would  have  been  liad 
1 perforated  the  elastic  gum.”  Beclard,  however,  still 
held  to  the  old  opinion  that  no  pores  exist  in  the  skin,  as 
he  failed  to  discover  them  even  although  he  loaded  a 
piece  of  skin  with  mercury  to  the  weight  of  one  atmos- 
phere. And  a little  further  on,  he  says, 41  The  secretion 
(of  the  perspiration)  takes  place  on  the  skin,  (hide,)  but 
we  know  not  by  wlmt  vessels  ; as  to  the  camds  by  which 
it  traverses  the  mucous  body  ami  epidermis  they  are 
entirely  unknown.  We  may  admit,  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  at  the  bottom  of  the  microscopic  clefts 
and  hollows  of  the  epidermis,  where  it  is  least  dry,  the 
perspiratory  excretion  specially  takes  place.”} 

The  discovery  of  the  perspiratory  apparatus  was  mede 
nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Purkinje  and  Breschet  and 
De  Yauzemc.  Purkinjc's  description  was  made  public 
in  1833  by  Wendt,  in  his  Inaugural  Treatise  De  Epi- 
dermide  Humana,  and  subsequently  it  was  noticed  iu 
Muller’s  Archie,  fur  Anatomic , $c.9  1834,  p.  30. 
Having  hardened  and  rendered  the  hide  transparent  by 
treating  it  with  liquor  potassee  carbonatis  and  raised 
the  skin,  Purkinje  observed  the  perspiratory  ducts  like 
thin  threads  passing  down  and  taking  a spiral  course 
from  the  little  pores  on  the  elevated  hues  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  through  the  .Malpig- 
hian or  mucous  layer  to  the  hide  itself,  through  which 
they  also  pass,  no  longer  spiral  but  straight  and  gradu- 
ally swelling  out,  terminate  in  a blind  rounded  extremity ; 
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* See  Craickchenlc,  p.  24. 

t S,«  hi,  Rrprnmm.  m tht  hmiiUt  rtnfintit*  «/  'V  Hmn 
B*  ty.  p.  11  ft  ftatnm. 

J See  BecUrd,  p.  28*. 
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Zoology.  the  length  of  each  corml  being  scarcely  more  than  twice 
the  thickness  of  the  (.kin,  or  cuticle  of  the  palms  or  sole. 
A remarkable  verification  this  of  Cruickshank’s  state* 
ment,  that  it  is  M probable  at  least  that  the  first  perspiring 
and  absorbing  pom  are  in  the  processes  or  vaginula  of 
the  cuticle  and  rete  mumsvm,  and  that  tho«e  which  appear 
on  the  outside  surface  are  secondary,  resemble  mucous 
ducts,  and  are  common  to  a vast  number  of  the  primary 
pores.”*  Wendt  further  observed  the  turn*  of  the 
spiral  in  the  right  hand  were  from  left  to  right,  and  in 
the  left  hand  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  1834,  ap- 
peared Breschet  and  De  Vauzeme’s  account  of  the 
perspiratory  apparatus,  which  they  call  VAvpareil  Diop- 
itogcne.  They  merely  employed  a piece  of  the  tegument 
macerated  or  dipped  in  hot  water,  and,  having  raised 
the  skin  from  the  hide,  saw  with  the  naked  eye  the  ex- 
cretory canals  or  ducts  elongate  themselves  indefinitely 
like  the  threads  of  a spider's  weh,  as  their  spirals  un- 
rolled. Under  the  microscope  they  exhibited  a surface 
covered  with  horny  matter,  imbricated  as  it  were  upon 
a central  canal.  And  by  the  same  means,  they  observed 
the  egress  of  the  canals  between  the  papilla?  and  their 
penetration  of  the  horny  matter  which  fills  like  a wedge 
the  interstitial  funnel  of  the  papillae. f The  secreting 
parenchyma  is  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  hide  in 
form  of  a slightly  swelling  bag  surrounded  with  ca- 
pillary vessels,  and  from  it  is  sent  up  a spiroid  canal 
which  passes  obliquely  through  the  horny  layer  or  skin, 
in  form  of  a corkscrew  or  the  worm  of  an  alembic,  to 
the  surface,  where  its  termination  is  indicated  by  a slight 
depression  or  kind  of  pore  on  the  top  of  the  projecting 
ridges  of  the  skin.  With  regard  to  the  bag  or  sudori- 
parous gland,  tiurlt  says,*  it  b always  situated  in  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  hide,  and  often  descends  below  it 
into  the  adipose  tissue,  by  which  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  a sebaceous  gland  ; they  also  differ  some- 
what in  size  and  form,  being  larger  on  the  palms  and 
soles  than  in  other  parts,  and  generally  of  a roundish 
oval  form,  but  upon  the  head  more  elongated.  About 
the  generative  orgaus  of  horses,  they  are  larger  than  in 
man,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  of  an  oval  shape, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  tegument  smaller  and  inure 
oblong.  In  oxen,  the  glands  are  very  small  and  round 
and  universally  of  the  same  size.  In  sheep,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thinness  of  their  skin,  they  are  large,  hut 
vary  in  size  at  different  parts.  In  swine,  they  are 
oblong  and  of  simitar  size  to  those  in  the  hairy  parts 
of  burse*.  In  the  dog,  they  are  round  and  large  upon 
the  foot-pads,  but  elsewhere  very  small,  oblong,  and 
difficult  to  be  found.  The  glands  are  generally  colour- 
less and  transparent,  but  upon  those  parts  of  the  horse 
specially  noticed  above,  they  are  brownish,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  some  little  brown  granules ; 
in  the  foul-pads  of  dogs  the  granules  cxi»t,  but  are  co- 
lourless. Gerber’s  account  of  these  glands  differs  from 
those  already  mentioned,  as  he  states  that 11  they  consist 
either  of  a mass  ( knaul ) of  hags,  so  that  they  have  a 
cluster-like  appearance,  as  in  man  and  till  domestic 
animals,  or  are  simple  bag*,  as  commonly  in  cattle 
and  occasionally  in  carnivorous  animals.§  The  ducts 
Gurlt  considers  as  very  probably  descending  processes 
of  the  tegument,  for  in  those  animals  which  have  a 


• Sob  Craickahaak,  p.  14. 
f 8e«  Urotchet  «*l  Vatutin?,  p.  26  el  patsim, 

1 See  in  Meckel,  AreAi r.  fur  (835,  p.  41-1. 

$ See  hia  Hamtivck  d»r  AUgemane*  Anatom*  del  ile/HKhtH  vnd 
der  Hauiuiuylfitert,  p.  78. 


coloured  hide,  the  *ame  colour  is  seen  at  the  upper  part  Zoology, 
of  the  ducts  which  only  become  colourless  and  trans- 
parent  as  they’ descend  ; he  also  states,  that  they  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  gland. 

The  Perspiration  which  is  secreted  by  the  sudoripa- 
rous glands  is  continually  produced  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bodies  of  some  orders  of  animals  though  not 
always  apparent,  whence  it  has  commonly  obtained  the 
name  of  Insensible  Perspiration  to  distinguish  it  from 
perspiration  or  xiceat  as  it  is  called,  when  the  secretion 
is  very  rapid,  and  apparent  on  the  surface  in  form  of 
watery  globules  or  drops.  Many  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  a distinction  between  the  two,  con- 
sidering that  the  perspiration  is  more  aqueous  than  the 
sweat,  and  that  the  latter  is  more  saline  than  the  former; 
but  without  reason,  for,  as  Blainville  observes,  “all  the 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  degree  of  cohe- 
sion, which  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  animal, 
and  on  that  of  the  atmosphere  thus  if  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  and  of  the  atmosphere  be  similar,  and  the 
perspiratory  process  not  excited,  the  secretion  passes 
off,  or  is  dissipated  in  the  air,  without  bciug  ob- 
servable. as  may  be  noticed  in  a horse  standing 
in  a warm  stable;  hut  if  the  door  be  opened  and 
stream  of  cold  air  admitted  its  hide  begins  to  steam 
slightly,  the  perspiration  being  condensed  by  the 
diminished  temperature.  So,  again,  in  exercise,  where 
the  perspiratory  function  is  very  active,  in  summer  time 
a horse,  though  streaming  with  swcut,  scarcely  if  at  all 
smokes,  whilst  under  the  same  circumstances  in  cold 
weather,  it  is  enveloped  in  a vapoury  mist  which  almost 
hides  it  Boerhaave  says  that  if  the  hand  be  intro- 
duced in  summer  into  the  powdered  ice  of  tin  icehouse,  it 
smokes  and  gives  the  same  appearance  as  the  breath 
does  in  winter ; and  he  amusingly  remark*,  that  if  win- 
ter’s cold  could  be  suddenly  produced  in  the  midst  of  a 
summer  assembly,  that  each  individual  would  then 
appear  like  a heathen  deity  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
cloud.  Winslow  further  states,  that  he  could  show  the 
insensible  perspiration  by  opposing  his  naked  head  to  a 
white  wall,  on  a fine  summers  day.  when  the  vapour 
will  become  visible  (magnified,  a*  he  says,  by  the  sun’s 
rays,  but  it  should  he  rather  condensed  by  the  coolness 
of  the  wall)  and  appear  ascending  like  smoke.  So  in 
the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
inserting  a limb  in  a closed  glass,  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  perspiration  formed  in  a given  time,  perspiration 
or  sweat  has  been  collected  in  considerable  quantity  and 
rendered  apparent  hy  its  condensation  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  without  the  condition  of  the  limb  having 
been  otherwise  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
excepting  thul  it  has  been  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  open  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  ordinary 
evaporation  from  ihe  surface  prevented.  Some  parts  of 
the  body  perspire  mure  freely  than  others,  which  seems 
to  depend  on  the  thinness  of  the  hide,  at  least  the  func- 
tion is  most  active  on  thin-skinned  parts,  as  in  the  arm- 
pits,  groins.  Ac. 

Various  experiments  haVfe  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  perspiration  produced  by  the  human  body 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Sauctorius’s  chair 
is  well  known,  hy  which  he  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  alimentary  matter  which,  after  being 
taken  into  the  body,  was  thrown  off  or  excreted,  and 
not  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  the  system.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  five- 
eighths  were  got  rid  of  by  the  perspiration,  and  only 
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Zoology-  three-eighth*  by  the  other  excretory  processes,  and 
eighty  ounce*  of  perforation  were  daily  given  off;  but 
as  Bcclurd  observes,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
quantity  of  fluid  thrown  off  by  the  external  tegument 
and  that  which  is  disengaged  by  the  lungs.  Gorier,  in 
Halland,  could  only  obtain  from  tbrty-six  to  fifty-six; 
and  Ketl,  in  England,  but  from  thirty-one  to  forty-one 
ounces  in  the  *»me  time.  More  precise  and  therefore 
more  satisfactory  were  t!»c  experiments  of  Luvoisier 
and  Segusn,’  who  ascertained  that  the  average  loss 
by  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonury  perspiration  was  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  grains  in  a minute,  the  least 
quantity  being  eleven  and  the  greatest  thirty-two  grains. 
But  Seguin  went  still  further,  being  determined  to 
ascertain  the  relative  amounts  of  the  so  Cidied  pulmo- 
nary, and  the  cutaneous  perspiration  ; lor  which  purpose 
he  invested  himself  in  an  air-tight  dress,  (silk  varnished 
with  Indian  rubber,)  with  a copper  mouth-piece,  which 
having  been  carefully  gummed  to  the  skin  about  his 
mouth,  he  was  weighed  and  remained  quiet  fur  some 
hours,  after  which  lie  was  again  weighed,  and  the  result 
of  the  computation  of  the  experiment  showed  that  the 
mean  exhalation  from  the  lungs  was  fifteen  ounces,  and 
of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  thirty  ounces  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  But  he  also  observes  that  what- 
ever be  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  if  no  exertion  he  used, 
the  weight  of  the  body  returns  to  the  same  standard  in 
twenty-four  hours — that  if,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  loss  by  exhalation  is  diminished,  the  other  fluid  and 
solid  excretions  increase  proportionally — that  in  im- 
perfect digestion  the  exhalation  is  le«s  active,  but  that 
if  it  be  good,  the  quantity  of  food  taken  has  no  great 
influence  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  in  least  activity  just 
alter  feeding. 

Chemical  Characters. — The  perspiration  is  colourless, 
has  a saline  taste,  very  soon  becomes  acid,  and  reddens 
an  infusion  of  turnsol ; but  chemista  dispute  as  to 
the  kind  of  acid.  According  to  Thenard,  who  col- 
lected it  in  a flannel  shirt,  the  perspiration  consists  of 
water  in  various  quantities,  free  acetic  acid  in  tolerably 
large  quantities,  chloride  of  sodium,  some  phosphate  of 
soda,  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
together  with  an  animal  substance.  Berzelius’s  exa- 
mination of  drops  of  perspiration  from  the  forehead 
gave  tactic  acid,  lactate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  a small 
quantity  of  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  (osmazome). 
Cruickshank,  in  experiments  he  made  to  ascertain  the 
affinity  between  matter  of  insensible  perspiration  and  the 
vapour  of  the  lungs,  found  that  the  perspiration  he  col- 
lected did  not  render  lime-water  turbid  when  added  to 
it,  but  that  if  lime-water  were  thrown  into  the  vessel  in 
which  the  experiment  had  been  performed,  it  then  be- 
came turbid  as  when  mixed  with  air  in  which  a wax 
taper  had  burnt  till  it  had  become  extinguished ; he 
therefore  “ inferred  (in  the  language  of  hi*  time)  that, 
(admitting  the  commoq  theory  of  fixed  air  and  phlo- 
giston) something  passed  off  with  the  vapour  of  insen- 
sible perspiration  by  the  skin,  which  rendered  air  fixed;”t 
in  other  words,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  given  off 
with  the  perspiration,  a*  Mr.  Abernethy  subsequently 
staled,  and  calculated  that  “ if  the  perspiration  of  all 
parts  were  equal,  seventy-seven  drachm  measures  of 
carbonic  gas  would  be  emitted,  and  one-third  of  nitro- 
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gctioua  gas,  iu  ihe  apace  of  an  hour.*'  The  correctness  Zoology, 
of  these  observations  of  Cruickshank  and  Abernethy  v— ' ■v*—' 1 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Collard  de 
Martigny,  who  collected  the  gas  evolved  from  the  skin 
by  placing  over  it  a glass  funnel,  stoppered  and  filled 
with  distilled  water,  and  hence  infers  that  the  carbonic 
acid  i*  exhaled  in  the  gaseous  form,  since  it  is  produced 
without  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air.*  Ausclmino 
collected  perspiration  by  placing  his  arm  in  a glass 
cylinder,  and  surrounding  the  aperture  with  oiled  silk, 
and  the  fluid  condensed  on  it*  sides  iu  form  of  drops 
which,  upon  examination,  lie  found  to  contain  carbonic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  And  having  collected 
for  another  experiment  tike  iverspi ration  by  sponging  the 
bodies  of  several  persons,  he  gives  a further  account  of 
the  analysis  of  the  dried  residue,  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  which  he  found 

Matters  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (chiefly 
calcareous  salts)  . . . * .2 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  iu  alco- 
hol, or  salivary  matter,  and  salts  of  sulphuric 
acid  . . . . . . .21 

Matters  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  (chloride  of 
sodium  and  osmazome)  . * • . 43 

Matters  soluble  iu  pure  alcohol  (osmazome  alka- 
line acetates  and  acetic  acid)  . . .29 

He  also  found  in  the  ash  of  the  dried  residue,  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  some  potash  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  trace*  of  oxide  of  iron. t 

Blaiuville  observe*!  that  the  difference  observed 
between  these  experiments  of  Ausclmino  is  probably 
referable  to  the  method  by  which  the  perspiration  was 
obtained,  it  being  collected,  in  the  former  case,  in  a glass 
vessel,  and  in  the  latter  by  a sponge  passed  over  the  body 
of  various  persons ; the  quantity  of  the  first  was  also 
small,  whilst  of  the  latter  it  was  large,  which  might 
perhaps  explain  why,  after  evaporation,  the  precisely  same 
component*  were  not  obtained : and  with  regard  to  the 
ammonia,  he  thinks  it  may  perhajy*  have  been  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  perspiration  which  readily 
putrefies.  Blaiuville  also  states,  that  in  infancy  the 
perspiration  is  more  acid  than  at  subsequent  periods, 
and  that  it  has  often  a smell  of  vinegar:  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,  but  must  be  considered  rather  as  a 
morbid  than  as  a natural  condition. 

Use. — Besides  throwing  off  a considerable  quantity 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  ridding  it  or 
carbon,  and  thereby  assisting  the  lungs,  with  the  function 
of  which  it  has  been  already  shown  to  have  close  con 
nection,  the  perspiration  also  mainly  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  one  regular  temperature  of  the  body  even 
under  exposure  to  great  heat,  by  the  cooling  effect  of  its 
increased  secretion  under  such  circumstances.  The  ex- 
periments of  Fordyce,  Blagdcn,  and  others,  upon  litis 
point,  are  well  known.  Blagden  and  others  supported  a 
temperature  of  260°  in  dry  air  for  eight  minutes.  The 
writer  of  this  treatise  has  been  shut  up  in  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey’s  oven  for  some  minutes  at  a temperature  of 
210°;  the  sensation  at  first  cnlnmce  was  almost  stifling, 
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Zoology,  bat  immediately  that  the  perspiration  became  profuse, 
(which  it  did  very  speedily,)  all  uneasiness  ceased,  and 
respiration  was  perfectly  free.  Del  a roc  he  however  ob- 
served, that  if  the  heated  air  were  saturated  with 
moisture,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  rose  four, 
seven,  and  even  nine  degrees  above  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  As  Seguin'*  experiments  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  perspiration  has  so  close  a relation  to  the 
food  and  to  the  other  excretions,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived. *hy  Any  interference  with  its  ordinary  produc- 
tion should  materially  affect  the  system ; thus  every  one 
understands  the  expression  **  being  chilled”  by  sudden 
exposure  to  reduced  temperature  after  leaving  a hot  room, 
and  the  frequently  consequent  **  catching  cold this 
depends  upon  the  perspiratory  action  being  checked,  and 
more  blood  than  naturally  being  thrown  upon  some  one 
or  other  of  the  internal  organs : thus  when  the  mem- 
branes of  the  air-passages  are  affected,  catarrh  and 
even  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  consequent  on  such 
exposure,  and  in  persons  whose  alimentary  canal  is  irri- 
table, not  unfrequenlly  diarrhoea  from  the  same  cause. 

It  appears  that  only  a very  small  number  of  animals 
enjoy  cutaneous  perspiration  to  such  a degree  as  to  be 
apparent;  man  and  the  horse,  however,  perspire  very  re- 
markably  ; cattle  and  rats  also  sweat,  and  it  is  said  the 
monkey  family  also  ; but  neither  dogs,  foxes,  nor  w olves, 
which  are  all  ol  the  same  genus,  sweat  by  the  skin,  or, 
if  they  do,  only  in  a very  trifling  degree ; compensation 
however  is  made  by  the  free  exhalation  which  takes 
place  from  the  tongue  and  from  the  lining  of  the  mouth, 
a fact  which  is  well  known  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
In  reference  to  this  point,  Blainville  observes,  **  In 
three-fourths,  I would  even  say  seven-eighths,  of 
mammals,  this  function  never  produces  perspiration  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  be  collected  in  a liquid  state  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body.”*  The  perspiration  in  frogs, 
and  perhaps  in  others  of  the  same  order  of  reptiles,  is 
very  free,  and  though  at  its  minimum,  even  in  the  moiatest 
air  and  in  water,  os  observed  by  Milne  Eilwards. 

The  perspiration  is  also  doubtless  of  male  rial  as- 
sistance in  discharging  from  the  body  such  parts  as 
have  served  their  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
Tequirc  removal.  It  is  therefore  in  clo*e  relation  with 
the  respiratory  and  uritiary  functions ; and  with  the 
latter  connection  almost  every  one  is  well  acquainted, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  apparent : for  in  hot  weather 
the  perspiration  is  secreted  very  freely,  whilst  the  uri- 
nary secretion  is  scanty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  cold  tem- 
perature, the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  checked,  but  in 
exact  proportion  is  that  of  the  urine  increased.  Its 
connection  with  the  respiratory  process  is  also  equally 
close,  and  is  rendered  especially  apparent  in  injuries  or 
disease  by  which  the  perspiration  is  interfered  with  : if 
large  portion*  of  the  hide  be  destroyed  by  severe  burns 
or  scidds,  the  perspiratory  apparatus  being  destroyed, 
ItB  functions  cease,  and  more  blood  being  thrown  upon 
the  lungs,  which  offer  the  readiest  means  for  discharging 
those  mutters  usually  gotten  rid  of  by  the  perspiration, 
they  become  overloaded,  unequal  to  the  performance  of 
the  additional  duty  imposed  upon  them,  and  either 
assume  an  inflammatory  action  which  puts  an  end  to  life, 
or  ore  so  gorged  or  congested  with  blood,  that  they  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  fulfilling  their  office,  which  gives  rise 
to  similar  fatal  results.  So  in  fever,  where  the  surface 
of  the  burly  becomes  extremely  hot  and  dry,  and  the 


perspiratory  function  suspended  from  the  vessels  of  the  Zoology, 
hide  being  subjected  to  a sort  of  inflammatory  action,  '^V_L 
more  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
hurried  respiration,  and  this  state  of  things,  as  is  well 
known,  frequently  terminates  in  inflammation  of  (he  re- 
spiratory organa 

As  to  what  is  removed  by  perspiration,  Muller 
observes,  that 14  it  appears  indeed  that  by  the  perspiration, 
especially  those  parts  are  separated,  which  by  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  body  can  assume  a gaseous 
form,  whilst  the  more  fluid  are  discharged  by  the 
urine.”* 

Having  now  considered  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  hide  in  the  human  subject,  with  reference  to  its 
production  of  the  skin  as  a defensive  sheath  to  the 
whole  surface,  and  also  as  the  bed  in  which  the  perspi- 
ratory apparatus  is  disposed,  the  functions  of  which  are 
commonly  described  as  belonging  to  those  of  the  hide 
itself,  the  next  points  to  be  considered  are  the  modi- 
fications which  the  hide  undergoes  for  the  production  of 
nails  and  hairs;  but  as  these  are  subjects  materially 
connected  with  brutes  at  large,  and  as  a gradual  drain 
can  be  shown  to  exist  which  connect  the  simple  structure 
of  the  skin  with  the  complicated  formation  of  hairs  and 
feathers,  which  latter  are  the  most  extreme  point  to 
which  the  modification  of  the  hide  extends,  it  will  be 
more  preferable  to  consider  them  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  scale  of  cuticular  or  skin  productions. 

Of  the  Modifications  of  the  Hide  and  Skin  in  the 
several  Classes  of  Animals. 

The  external  tegument  exhibits  great  variety  in 
different  animals;  it  is  thinnest  in  birds  and  in  the 
fiimily  of  frogs ; thickest  in  pachydermatous  animals 
and  in  the  whales,  and  in  either  case,  generally,  though 
not  always,  the  skin  and  hide  are  corresf*ondently  thin 
or  thick,  and  most  commonly  the  tegument  on  the  back 
is  considerably  thicker  than  on  the  belly,  or  at  the 
flexures  of  the  limbs.  The  skin  is  much  thinner  in 
those  animals  which  are  covered  with  scales,  hairs,  or 
feathers,  than  in  those  where  it  is  bare,  except  only  on 
such  parts  of  an  animal  as  are  extremely  sensitive,  and 
in  which  the  organs  of  touch  arc  fully  developed,  as  is 
seen  in  the  lips,  muzzles,  trunks,  and  tails  of  many 
animals,  as  the  horse,  hog,  elephant,  opossum,  &c.,  and 
also  in  those  birds  which  for  the  same  purpose  have  the 
beak  covered  with  very  soft,  horny  skin,  as  the  wood- 
cock, duck,  &c.  The  papillary  character  of  the  hide  of 
these  parts  is  exhibited  by  the  corresponding  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  overspreading  it,  and  indicates  its  use 
•s  an  organ  of  sensation.  Oil  other  ports  of  the  body 
the  tegument  exhibits  more  or  less  distinctly  the  alter- 
nate elevations  and  grooves  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  and  these  are  very  decided  in  the  coat  of 
the  elephant.  In  birds  the  arrangement  of  the  grooves 
is  in  form  of  delicate  quincunces,  at  the  angles  of  which 
the  leathers  are  attached,  and  hence  the  cuticle  when  it 
separates  assumes  this  form,  and  gives  rise  to  the  scaly 
appearance  which  the  skin  of  birds  is  described  as  exhi- 
biting. The  surface  of  the  whale  family,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  neither  ridges  nor  grooves,  but  is  quite 
smooth,  shiny,  and  semitransparent.  In  the  frog-like 
reptiles,  the  skin  is  also  extremely  smooth  and  thin,  as  is 


See  Blxiorillv,  tec.  cil.  vol,  ilu  p.  59. 


• See  bin  H/uftio/vytr,  p.  555. 
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Zoology,  also  ibeir  hide,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  very 
'*^vm ■fc,/  loosely  connected  with  ihe  subjacent  parts,  and  also  for 
being  largely  imbued  with  mucus,  to  lit  it  for  exposure 
to  water,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  tegument  of 
fishes  instead  of  the  sehaceous  secretion  occurring  in 
other  animals  of  its  own  class,  and  also  in  those  of  birds 
and  beasts.  The  naked  skin  of  those  animals  ot  the 
invertebral  class  which  live  in  water  are  also  largely 
furnished  with  mucus,  as  the  cephalopodoua  molluscs, 
the  cuttle  fish,  for  example,  and  some  even  of  those 
which  live  on  land,  as  the  slug.  Such  then  are  the  general 
modifications  which  the  hide  and  skin  exhibit  in  the 
animal  kingdom  ; but  there  are  some  modifications  of 
a more  marked  character  which  require  special  consi- 
deration,  beginning  with  the  simplest  form,  callosities 
and  pads,  and  thence  by  numerous  gradations  | tawing 
up  to  the  most  complicated  .structures  of  hair  aud 
feather. 


a.  Callosities  or  Pads,  Caili.  * 

Callosities  art  the  patches  of  thick  skin  found  on 
those  parts  of  animals  which  are  more  particularly  ex- 
posed to  pressure  and  friction.  They  are  seen  on  the 
rumps  of  very  many  of  the  family  of  monkeys,  on  the 
knees  and  chest  of  camels,  and  on  the  knees  and  chest 
of  ostriches  ; they  are  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  have  a 
laminated  appearance,  as  the  skin  wearing  out  sepa- 
rates and  scales  off,  and  have  merely  a horny  colour, 
more  or  less  deep,  according  to  their  thickness  The 
hide  by  which  they  are  secreted  is  thick,  and  between  it 
and  the  bony  parts  which  it  covers  is  a mass  of  fat  in- 
termingled with  fibrous  matter,  forming  a cushion  to 
relieve  the  effects  of  pressure. 

Footpads,  as  those  callosities  are  called,  which  are 
found  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  all  many-toed  animals, 
in  the  claasee  of  beasts,  birds,  aud  reptiles,  are  distin- 
guished, especially  in  those  animals  which  walk  either 
on  the  whole  or  on  pari  of  the  under  surface  of  the  toes, 
by  the  papillary  character  of  the  skin,  which  is  merely 
a repetition  of  the  papillae  of  the  hide,  remarkably  de- 
veloped in  these  pads  : they  do  not  flake  off  like  other 
callosities,  the  skin  appearing  to  be  deposited  in  vertical, 
instead  of  horizontal  layers,  and  hence  the  papillary 
appearance  is  always  preserved,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  toes,  especially  in  the  cat  and  dog 
kind.  The  footpads  of  the  elephant,  Cuvier  describes 
as  being  “divided  externally  (interiorly)  by  deep  grooves 
nearly  circular,  into  six  or  eight,  more  or  less,  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  incloses  nn  infinite  number  of  little 
polygons  still  more  irregular,  which  renders  the  surface  of 
the  skin  as  it  were  shagreened.  This  epidermis  (skin), 
being  detached  from  tha  animal,  and  examined  on  its 
internal  (apper)  surface,  exhibits  very  elevated  lines  in 
place  of  the  grooves  which  bound  the  great  polygons, 
and  also  others  still  smaller  which  correspond  to  the 
little  polygons.  Hence  is  produced  a kind  of  trellis  in 
relief,  of  a tolerably  regular  design,  resembling  lace  with 
large  points.’**  The  pads  are  very  commonly  coloured 
by  the  pigment  on  the  surface  of  the  hide,  which 
further  distinguishes  them  from  callosities.  It  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  pads  do  not  cover  the  wrhole 
surface  of  the  feet  aud  toes,  bat  only  such  parts  as  are 
exposed  to  pressure,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the 
foot  of  the  dug  with  that  of  the  badger ; their  exist- 


* Se*  hit  Lefom  tfAnatomit  Comparer,  vel.  ik.  p.  543. 


ence,  therefore,  enables  us  readily  to  determine  whether 
the  animal  lie  plantigrade  or  walking  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  foot,  or  digitigrade  or  moving  only  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes.  'Die  footpads  are  very 
distinctly  observed  in  the  foot  of  birds  at  that  part  im- 
properly called  the  heel,  which  is  really  the  covering  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tarsus  or  leg,  commonly  so  called, 
beneath  which  the  tendons  juuis  into  the  foot  or  under 
surface  of  the  toes,  protected  by  the  thick  fatty  stuffing 
of  the  pad. 


Zoalsgy. 


b.  Plate*,  Ciypti  H Lorira. 

The  tegument  of  many  animals  is  divided  into  larger 
or  smaller  segments:  the  former,  from  their  size  and 
disposition  resembling  plate  armour,  are  called  Plates, 
whilst  the  latter,  being  similar  hi  its  reticular  appearance 
to  a mail  shirt,  may  be  called  Mail.  The  most  striking 
example  of  the  former  is  presented  in  the  hide  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, whilst  the  flat  tail  of  the  heaver  and  the  skin 
of  snakes  exhibit  Ihe  latter.  In  reality,  however,  the 
difference  between  them  ia  little  more  than  in  size, 
although  the  smaller  plates  are  very  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  tcaies , if  that  term  be  restricted  to  a 
plate  overlapping  and  overlapped  by  others.  Such  over- 
lapping plates,  however,  do  exist  on  the  legs  of  birds, 
and  ou  the  bellies  of  many  reptiles,  but  they  are  entirely 
different  from  true  scales,  except  in  form,  and  should 
therefore  be  distinguished  as  Scale-like  Plates. 

In  treating  of  the  dermal  tissue,  it  was  stated  that 
always  opposite  the  flexures  of  joints,  there  are  seen 
lengthened  grooves  of  various  depth,  extent,  and  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  skin  and  hide  into 
segments  so  us  to  prevent  interference  with  the  free 
motions  of  the  joints,  the  thinner  parts  traversed  by 
these  grooves  allowing  the  segments  of  the  thicker  tegu- 
ment to  approximate  and  alter  their  position,  thus  faci- 
litating the  motions  of  the  limbs  or  parts  of  them, 
which  could  not  take  place  so  readily,  or,  if  the  hide  fitted 
very  closely,  not  at  all,  without  such  division.  That  this 
is  the  fact  appears  from  examination  of  the  tins  of 
cetaceous  animals,  among  others  including  the  por- 
poises and  whales;  in  them  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
lingers  exist,  but  their  undivided  covering  entirely 
prevents  their  motion,  both  as  a whole  or  simple  limb. 
The  entire  covering  of  their  body  is  also  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, and  can  only  be  bent  like  a piece  of 
leather,  so  far  as  its  elasticity  will  admit.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  hide  of  the  elephant,  although  thick,  has 
numerous  segmental  grooves,  admitting  free  motion  ami 
even  wrinkling.  But  the  use  of  such  division  into 
plates  is  more  readily  and  distinctly  observable  in  the 
rhinoceros,  of  which  the  hide  is  very  tough  aud  thick, 
and  without  division  would  as  completely  prevent  its 
motions  as  if  soldered  up  in  jointless  armour;  it  is, 
however,  divided  into  several  segments  like  the  pieces 
of  plate  armour,  specially  at  the  bottom  of  tbs  neck 
behind  the  shoulder  and  in  front  of  the  hind  quarters, 
every  two  pieces  being  connected  by  a softer  portion  of 
the  hide,  which  juts  out  in  folds  between  the  plates,  and 
thus  admits,  to  a certain  extent,  the  motions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  on  each  other. 

Almost  precisely  similar  to  this  horny  armour  is  (hat 
overspreading  the  whole  surface  of  the  crocodiles  and 
the  head  ami  shell  of  the  whole  order  of  turtles  (ex- 
cepting  one  genua),  which  are  not  truly  scales,  but 
merely  piece®  of  tegument  of  various  thickness  and 
2 c 2 
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Zoology*  form,  in  which  the  skin  contains  more  horny  matter 
than  that  by  which  the  edges  of  these  plates  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  In  the  crocodiles,  the  object  is 
to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  any 
directions,  but  in  the  turtles,  where  the  parts  so  covered 
are  bonv,  there  is  no  such  purpose  to  be  effected,  and  it 
seems  only  to  exist  as  forming;  part  of  the  general  plan 
upon  which  animal  heings  are  formed.  In  ophidian 
reptiles  or  serpents  the  tegument  is  disposed  on  the  back 
and  sides  in  innumerable  small  polygonal  pieces  con- 
nected at  their  edges  by  hide,  which  secretes  less  born, 
and  from  its  elasticity  admitting  the  separation  of  these 
little  plutes  from  each  other,  an  arrangement  which  is 
necessary  for  animals  often  gorging  prey  two  or  three 
times  exceeding  their  own  bulk,  as  for  instance,  the 
common  snake  swallowing  a large  frog : for  were  the 
hide  covered  with  an  undivided  skin  it  would  not  dilate 
as  it  ie  known  to  do  with  its  polygonal  divisions.  The 
tail  of  the  rat  and  more  especially  the  trowcl-like  tail 
of  the  beaver  have  the  same  reticulated  or  polygonal 
form  of  the  tegument ; and  the  legs  (tarsi)  and  toes  of 
many  birds  present  the  same  appearance.  Jn  neither 
of  these,  however,  is  there  any  separation  of  the  plates 
required  or  permitted. 

The  disposition  of  the  tegument  on  the  back  of  the 
legs  of  many  birds,  as  for  instance  of  the  turkey,  and 
also  on  the  bellies  of  serpents,  present  the  transition 
from  the  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  the  Simple 
and  Mudeit  Plates  just  mentioned  to  the  Scale-like 
Plates.  In  this  arrangement,  the  hide,  together  with  iLs 
investing  skill,  is  folded  up  into  distinct  transverse  plait* 
which  overlap  one  another,  ami  present  the  appearance 
of  a row  of  tiles  ranged  lengthways  upon  each  other, 
and  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  plait  is  connected  by  a 
thinner  ]>ortion  with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows  it,  so  that  when  the  skin  and  hide  have  been 
detached  by  putrefaction  or  boiling,  the  latter  can  l>e 
withdrawn  from  the  former,  leaving  the  plait  of  hide 
and  itself  presenting  a correspondent  homy  mould.  No 
special  apparatus  is  here  required ; the  hide  exhibits 
nearly  the  same  appearance  of  delicate  papilla  as  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  skin  has  been 
removed. 

The  difference  between  these  plaits  of  the  tegument 
(wru/u,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  and  the  Scale- 
like Plates  consists  in  the  plait*  being  divided  into 
numerous  tongue-like  processes,  which  have  ittcir  bases 
in  each  row  alternately  shilled,  so  that  every  single  plait 
is  overlapped  by  the  adjoining  halves  of  the  two  in  the 
row  immediately  before  it,  exactly  like  flat  tiles  or  slates 
on  the  roof  of  a house.  These  tongue-like  processes 
are  enveloped  ill  horny  sheaths  of  corresponding  form, 
which  are  thicker  on  their  outer  than  on  their  inner  leaf, 
but  the  two,  joiniug  together  and  projecting  beyond  the 
tip  of  the  dermal  process,  form  a solid  and  entirely 
horny  tip.  Such  Scale-like  Plates  cover  the  upper 
surface  and  sides  of  the  pangolins,  and  also  their 
tails  and  legs,  also  the  bodies,  limbs  and  tails  of 
the  skinka  and  others  among  reptiles,  the  legs  of 
turtles,  and  the  tails  of  many  lizards. 

These  Scale-like  Plates,  as  indeed  also  the  plaited 
plates,  are  constantly  growing,  so  that  as  their  tips  or 
free  extremities  wear  out,  they  are  continually  repro- 
duced, and  thus  form  a connecting  link  with  many  of 
the  growths  which  are  immediately  to  be  considered, 
especially  nails  and  hoofs ; whilst  the  Mail-Plates  in 
their  annual  shedding  resemble  the  periodical  shedding 


of  the  hair  in  beasts,  and  the  moult  of  the  feuthers  Zoology. 
of  birds.  , 1 

Nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  beaks,  scales,  hairs,  and 
feathers,  are  distinguished  from  the  dermal  growths 
already  mentioned,  in  having  a very  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  that  structure,  or  perhaps  even  some  su- 
perseded matter  for  the  purpose  of  their  formation ; 

■nd  after  a certain  extent  of  growth  they  become  en- 
tirely exuvial,  and  are  either  thrown  off  by  the  consti- 
tutional power  alone,  or  worn  away  by  friction  ; some- 
times, as  nails,  they  are  in  a state  of  constant  growth 
and  destruction  ; sometimes,  like  feathers,  they  are  peri- 
odically thrown  off  and  replaced,  whilst  at  other  limes, 
as  in  scales,  they  continue  to  grow  till  they  attain  their 
greatest  size,  when  their  production  probably  ceases 
entirely  : in  all  which  circumstances  they  exhibit  great 
analogy  to  the  different  kinds  of  teeth. 

c.  Nails,  Lamnte, 

Are  the  horny  plates  which  cover  the  upper  surface 
of  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  in  the 
human  subject,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  monkey 
family,  of  the  toes  of  some  gnawing  beasts  which 
burrow,  as  the  moles,  also  of  the  elephant;  of  the  toes 
of  gullinaceous  birds,  and  of  some  of  those  belonging 
to  live  wading  and  web-footed  orders,  and  also  of  some 
reptiles. 

The  nail  is  divided  into  tip,  body,  and  root;  the  tip 
extends  in  the  human  subject  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  or  toe,  and  dues  the  same  generally,  though 
not  always,  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  brutes,  and 
is  more  or  less  angular  or  rounded.  The  body  is  all 
the  smooth  attached  part  between  the  tip  and  the  white 
semilunar  mark  called  lunula,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  nail;  it  is  more  or  less  arched  transversely  and 
smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  but  exhibiting  distinct  in- 
dication of  a longitudinal  fibrous  arrangement,  which  also 
curves  somewhat  towards  the  tip.  Above  the  body  is  the 
root,  the  visible  part  of  which  is  the  white  lunula,  but  a 
very  considerable  part  is  concealed  by  the  overlapping 
replication  of  the  skiti.  commonly  called  the  quick.  If 
the  nail  be  separated  from  its  slight  connection  with 
the  skin  by  putrefaction  or  scalding,  its  under  sur- 
face is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  delicate  parallel 
longitudinal  plates  passing  from  the  lunula  to  the  tip, 
and  received  between  corresponding  plates  of  the 
hide  which  they  cover  and  protect.  These  latter  are 
merely  rows  of  very  delicate  conical  papilla  of  the 
hide,  from  which  they  differ  however  in  having  neither 
perspiratory  nor  sebaceous  ap|>aratus.  The  root  of  the 
nail  is  received  into  a deep  groove  in  the  hide,  which  is 
deepened  superficially  by  the  replication  of  the  skin 
(tie  quick).  On  removing  the  nail,  and  examining  the 
surface  of  the  finger  or  toe,  the  tegument  is  seen  disposed 
in  corresponding  delicate  parallel  plates  to  those  of  the 
body  of  the  nail ; these  are  mutually  received  into  each 
other,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  doubtless  that  of 
connecting  the  nail  more  firmly  to  the  finger  or  toe 
joint.  This  laminated  appearance  ceases  opposite  the 
lunula,  the  surface  there  being  papillary.  It  is  this 
part  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  formative  organ  of  the 
nail,  hut  whether  the  laminated  structure  beyond  assists 
in  the  process  of  thickening  the  nail  by  depositing  fresh 
layers  on  the  plates  of  nail  immediately  in  contact  with 
it,  as  supposed  by  Lauth,  is  not  yet  decided.  With 
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Zoology,  regard  to  the  skin,  Weber  considers  that,  after  folding  to 
form  the  quick,  it  is  continued  44  beneath  the  nail,  but  is 
there  softer  and  connected  with  the  inner  layer  of  the 
nail,  which  also  becomes  softer  the  deeper  it  is ; or 
perhaps  the  skin  lying  beneath  the  nail  is  itself  to  be 
considered  as  actually  forming  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  nail  it  also  *'  correspondingly  overspreads  the 
plates  and  depressions’*  there  existing.*  Uurlt  says,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  “ the  skin  overspreads  even  the  upper 
or  free  surface  of  the  nail  and  wears  off  in  its  growth, 
so  that  it  always  has  many  irregular  transverse  stripes 
If  the  dried  skm  be  not  pared  off.”t  These  statements 
are  doubtless  both  generally  correct,  but  not  in  the  way 
held  by  those  writers.  The  apparatus  by  which  nails, 
horns,  hairs  and  feathers  arc  formed,  have  one  general 
model,  consisting  of  a cylinder  sunk  into  the  soft  parts 
below  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  true  root  or  formative  organ  of  the  nail, 
hair,  &c.  This  cylinder  is  lined  throughout  with  a cor- 
responding cylinder  of  hide,  which  reaches  to  the 
margin  of  the  root,  and  within  thb  the  skin  or  cuticle 
descends,  and,  turning  off  from  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der, attains  the  surface  of  the  nail  or  hair,  and  is  there 
gradually  lost.  This  upon  the  nail  can  certainly  and 
without  difficulty  be  proved;  the  only  difficulty  is  that, 
instead  of  having  the  nail  contained  within  a perfect 
cylinder,  one  side  of  the  cylinder  is  sliced  off  obliquely 
upwards  from  near  its  bottom,  leaving  then  only  the 
groove  or  indent  in  which  the  root  of  the  nail  is  re- 
ceived. Along  the  whole  of  this  groove  the  formative 
organ  is  disposed  transversely,  and  from  it  the  nail  itself 
springs.  If  the  laminated  plates  also  secrete  the  horny 
matter  of  the  nail,  an  analogy  can  be  found  in  the 
secreting  organ  of  horns,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  either  they  or  the  root  arc  covered  with  skin,  which 
is  rather,  ns  before  said,  lost  upon  the  nail  itself:  thus  the 
skin,  reaching  the  poslcrior  margin  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  nail  rests,  folds  upon  itaelf  and  covers  that 
edge,  forming  the  quick,  having  done  which  it  leaves  the 
groove,  and  runs  on  to  the  back  of  the  nail  where  it 
forms  the  44  irregular  transverse  stripes”  so  well  uoted 
by  Ciiirlt,  as  they  are  constantly,  though  unwittingly,  ob- 
served by  every  one  who  is  attentive  to  the  appearance 
of  his  nails  and  carefully  removes  them  ; but  if  left  they 
• gradually  rub  off  and  are  lost.  The  same  transition  of 
the  skin  from  the  finger  to  the  nail  occurs  also  at  the 
projecting  extremity  of  the  latter ; the  skin  parses  from 
the  bulbous  end  of  the  finger  directly  against  the 
opposing  surface  of  the  nail  immediately  after  its  pro- 
jection beyond  its  laminated  connection  with  the  tegu- 
ment ; but  as  it  is  protected  from  friction  by  the 
overlapping  nail,  it  is  not  so  readily  rubbed  off  as  near 
the  quick,  and  therefore  not  unfrequently  in  dirty 
persons,  especially  beneath  the  tips  of  the  great  toe 
nails  masses  of  this  skin  are  observed  like  small  shreds 
of  dirty  horn. 

The  substance  of  the  nail  is  at  first  secreted  in  a 
fluid  form  like  the  skin  or  cuticle,  and  gradually  hardens 
as  it  grows,  thickens,  and  is  exposed  to  the  air ; its  lon- 
gitudinal dimensions  are  increased  by  the  excretion  of  the 
root,  and  its  thickness  it  may  be  presumed  by  the  lami- 
nated root,  os  it  may  be  called.  It  grows  continually, 
and  wears  off  or  is  broken  off  when  it  reaches  far  beyond 
the  finger  tip. 


* See  Weher,  toe.  r»f,  p,  194. 
t See  in  Meckel,  Arc Ai*  lfe.16,  p.  264. 


Vessels,  the  nail  itself  has  none  ; neither  nerves.  Its  Zoology 
formative  organ  is,  however,  very  largely  provided  with 
them,  and  the  density  of  the  nail  is  sufficient  to  transmit 
exceedingly  delicate  impressions,  and  therefore  we  often 
employ  the  nail  to  detect  irregularities  which  are  not 
di*tinguishahle  by  the  highly  sensible  papillc  of  the 
finger  end. 

d.  Claws,  Falcultt. 

The  claws  furnished  to  predacious  beasts  and  birds 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  nails,  but  as  to  these 
animals  they  arc  must  important  organs,  the  glandular 
structure  by  which  they  arc  secreted  is  placed  in  a deep 
bony  groove  on  the  upper  and  lateral  surface  of  the  last 
joint  of  each  toe,  a sort  of  bony  quick  overlapping  the 
root  of  the  nail  itself,  which  is  thus  also  strengthened 
against  dislocation  ; the  cuticular  quick  is  aWo  largely 
developed.  Upon  the  curving  and  sharpened  form  of 
the  nail  joint  depends  the  form  of  the  claw  to  which  it  cor- 
responds; but  its  extent  beyond  the  tip  and  its  extreme 
sharpness  depend  in  beasts  on  a peculiar  construction  of 
the  extremity  of  the  toe  by  means  of  which  the  claw 
joint,  except  when  in  use,  always  stands  erect,  so  that 
the  tip  of  the  claw  is  not  worn  uway  by  friction  against 
the  ground.  Upon  the  under  hollowed  surface  of  the 
tip  of  the  claw  the  shreddy  collection  of  cuticle  is  always 
seen,  and  is  got  rid  of  only  as  the  tip  wears  slowly  away. 

e.  Hoofs,  UnguUe, 

Some  animals,  as  the  horse  and  its  congeners,  have 
each  limb  supported  by  a single  toe  inclosed  before  and 
on  the  sides  with  a horny  covering  called  the  Hoof,  into 
which  it  is  received  like  a foot  into  a slipper,  hence  they 
are  called  soliprd,  or  single  toed,  or  single-hoofed  beasts : 
but  others,  which  have  in  reality  only  a single  toe,  are 
distinguished  by  having  both  it  and  its  homy  covering 
cleft  vertically  into  two  portions,  and  hence  are  called 
bisulcous  or  cleft-hoofed  breut* ; such  are  all  ruminant 
animals  (except  the  family  of  camels),  and  also  all  the 
family  of  swine.  The  hoofed  marsupial  animals  have 
the  extremities  of  their  toes  covered  with  very  simple 
hoofs,  which  are  merely  a mould  of  the  toe  itself.  The 
general  structure  of  the  hoof  is  the  same  in  all  hoofed 
animals,  and  of  these  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  being  most 
fully  developed,  affords  the  most  convenient  subject  for 
description. 

The  shape  of  the  hoof  is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  of 
which  the  base  is  cut  off  obliquely,  so  that  it  does  not 
stand  upright,  and  a targe  segment,  about  a fifth  of  its 
whole  circumference,  is  deficient  behind,  where  the  sides 
of  the  hoof  terminate  in  the  heels  so  called.  The  front 
and  sides  of  the  hoof  are  called  its  walls , which  are  bard 
and  smooth  externally,  but  exhibit  a fibrous  arrange- 
ment ; the  upper  edge,  somewhat  swelling,  soft,  and 
whitish,  is  called  the  coronet,  and  is  seen  forming  a 
whitish  hand  just  beneath  the  termination  of  the  hairy 
covering  of  the  hide  ; the  lower  part,  which  rests  on  the 
ground,  is  Called  the  base,  and  the  front  of  this  is 
the  foe,  and  its  hinder  ends  the  heels.  The  under  pan 
of  the  hoof  which  is  contained  within  the  ba«e  of  the 
hoof,  and  connected  with  it,  is  called  the  sole , and  is 
divided  into  the  sole  proper,  which  ascends  from  the 
base  and  forms  a hollow  looking  downwards,  and  the 
frog,  which  consists  of  two  horny  ridges  united  at  an 
angle  in  front,  and  thence  diverging  as  they  recede  to 
terminate  in  the  heels,  where  both  sole  and  walls  of  the 
hoof  are  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  hairy  skin ; between 
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Zoology.  the  two  legs  of  the  frog  is  a deep  pit,  colled  its  cleft.  and 
on  their  outer  sides  are  gotler-like  hoi  tows,  against  which 
the  sole  proper  abuts,  and  these  are  bounded  behind  by 
an  S-shaped  short  ridge  which  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  frog  on  each  side  to  the  hinder  extremities  of  the 
heels  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  hoof,  and  called  the  bar*. 
When  the  hoof  has  I wen  removed  from  the  foot  by  putre- 
faction or  by  scalding,  its  interior  exhibits  some  very 
interesting  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  connection 
of  nails  as  well  as  hoofs  to  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  The 
parallel  plates  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  nail  have 
here  their  analogue  in  the  vertical  plates,  so  numerous 
as  to  have  been  counted  to  five  hundred  by  Bracey 
Clark,  which  descend  from  the  coronet  to  the  sole,  where 
they  terminate.  The  inside  of  the  coronet,  which  is  hol- 
lowed correspondently  with  its  external  swelling,  is  per- 
forated with  numerous  holes,  the  mouths  u of  longitu- 
dinal hollow  threads  or  hairs  matted  and  strongly  glued 
together,’*  of  which,  according  to  Clark,  “the  wall  of 
the  hoof  if  decomposed  will  be  found  to  consist.” 
Gurlt’s  observations  are  also  to  the  fame  effect : he  say*, 
“these  tubes  are,  at  their  upper  end,  wide  and  funnel- 
shaped,  and  connected  by  a lormlesa  homy  tissue  com- 
posed of  point-like  corpusculcs.”  He  further  say*,  that 
*'  the  tubes  consist  of  numerous  concentric  and  rather 
wavy  rings,  and  tire  hollow  to  their  lower  extremity,  as 
' a transverse  section  clearly  shows  the  light  through  them, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that,  like  the  hair  tubes,  they 
absorb  moisture  from  below.”*  This  tubular  structure, 
however,  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  not  extender! 
into  the  parallel  plates,  which  are  solid.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  sole  ami  frog  is  also  full  of  similar  small 
apertures,  the  upper  cuds  of  tubes. 

The  horny  hoof,  or  rather  its  interior,  is  merely  a 
mould  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  which, 
from  its  high  organization,  has  been  usually  called  the 
sensible  hoof,  and  its  several  parts  the  sensible  coronet, 
plates,  sole,  frog,  and  bars.  The  sensible  hoof  contains 
within  it  the  large  flat  coffin  bone,  or  last  joint  of  the 
toe,  with  the  shuttle  bone  hehind,  and  above  it  the  leaser 
pastern  or  coronet  bone,  which  ia  partially  included 
within  the  corouet  of  the  hoof.  The  sensible  hoof  is 
not,  however,  at  all  parts  in  immediate  contact  with 
these  bones ; it  is  so  indeed  on  the  front  and  sides 
where  the  plates  exist,  but  between  it  and  the  whole 
frog,  and  more  especially  at  the  heels  of  the  frog,  there 
is  a very  large  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  intermingled 
with  bags  of  fat,  which  by  their  yielding  prevent  the 
sensible  frog  beiug  injured  every  time  the  fool  descends 
to  the  ground.  The  (rue  or  glaudular  or  sensible 
coronet  resembles  a half  cylinder  bound  round  the  foot 
immediately  below  the  termination  of  the  hair:  upon  it 
are  seen  numerous  papillae,  according  to  Ourlt,  of  three 
or  four  lines  in  length,  which  descend  through  the  aper- 
tures ol  the  homy  coronet  into  the  tubes  penetrating  the 
wall  of  the  hoof,  tbe  horny  matter  of  which  they  secrete. 
From  below  the  coronet,  and  descending  to  the  base  of 
the  foot,  numerous  delicate  thin  plates,  in  appearance 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a not  very  closely  shut  book, 
pass  down ; these  are  the  sensible  plates,  aud  are  received 
between  the  corresponding  plates  of  the  horny  hoof. 
The  surface  of  the  sensible  sole,  frog,  and  bar*,  and  their 
neighbouring  cavities,  are  covered  with  papillae  similar  to 
but  much  shorter  than  those  on  the  coronet,  anti  are 
received  into  the  corresponding  apertures  of  the  horny 
sole,  which  ia  considerably  thinner  than  the  walls  of  the 

* See  in  Meckel,  ,4rxkio  1836,  p.  269. 


hoof,  with  which  it  joins,' as  before  said,  at  the  circum-  Zoology. 
Terence  of  its  base.  By  means  of  these  structures  then 
is  the  horny  hoof  produced,  and  its  continual  destruction 
by  use  constantly  repaired.  It  does  not  seen*  necessary 
to  consider  the  papilla  of  the  coronet  and  sole  as  a 
distinct  and  different  structure  from  that  of  the  plates  ; 
their  product  is  the  same,  horn  ; their  arrangement  only 
is  different,  though  the  object  is  the  same,  to  connect 
the  hoof  and  its  secreting  organ  most  firmly  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  an  immense  apparatus 
of  springs,  which  prevent  the  jarring  of  the  body  under 
common  circu instances  every  time  the  foot  is  set  to  the 
ground,  and  also  in  the  more  violent  exercise  of  trotting, 
cantering,  and  galloping,  in  which  the  foot  strikes  the 
earth  rapidly  and  violently,  to  prevent  the  foot  bones 
being  smashed  to  pieces,  as  they  certainly  would  be 
without  such  arrangement.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  growth  of  the  hoof  is  going  on  in  two 
directions  at  the  time,  viz.  that  it  grows  from 

above  downwards  from  the  sensible  coronet,  and  that  it 
grows  in  rays  from  within  outwards  from  the  plates  \ and 
that  the  toe,  which  is  often  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  is  not  lor  mod  by  an  additional  number  of 
hairy  tubes  or  longitudinal  fibres,  which  even  they  may 
really  be,  but  by  the  increased  quantity  of  horn  produced 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  sensible  plates. 

The  cleft  h«»of  of  rattle  and  swine  is  precisely  aimilur, 
except  in  the  hoof  being  divided  vertically  from  before 
to  behind  into  two  halves,  and  in  the  sole  being  regularly 
hollowed  from  the  circumference  inwards,  and  ulso  in 
having  neither  frog  nor  hers. 

The  hoollets  inclosing  the  little  trigonal  bones  at  the 
back  of  the  fetlocks  of  cattle,  and  which  are  analogous 
to  the  rudiment al  inner  and  outer  toes  of  swine,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  also  hoofed,  are  little  more  than 
models  of  the  bones  they  inclose,  their  upper  surface 
however  is  somewhat  smoother  than  the  under.  The  homy 
covering  of  the  large  hind  toe  of  the  kangaroos  is  also 
of  this  kind,  and  differs  little  except  in  projecting  further 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  hone,  and  being  of  a more  pointed 
form. 

/.  Horns,  Cvmua — Beaks,  Rostra — Spurs,  Calcaria. 

Independent  of  the  deciduous  horns  of  deer,  or  solid 
horned  beasts,  two  other  kinds  of  horns  are  found.  The 
first  and  most  common  kind  belong  to  ruminant  animals, 
and  with  this  division  may  be  considered  the  beaks  and 
spur*  of  birds  and  the  beaks  of  chelonian  reptiles  ; the 
second  exists  only  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  perhaps  the 
hairy  tufts  on  the  horns  of  the  camck*oparil  may  be  not 
improperly  mentioned  with  them.  In  the  first  kind  the 
horn  has  a bony  support,  in  the  second  it  has  none. 

Homs  supported  by  bony  processes. — From  above 
the  temples  in  ruminant  bisulcous  animals  spring 
up  a pair  of  bony  processes,  which  in  different  indivi- 
duals exhibit  great  variety  of  size  and  shape,  and 
are  overspread  and  concealed  by  a horny  covering. 

This  homy  covering  at  its  base,  and  for  some  distance 
upwards,  corresponds  to  the  bony  core,  as  the  pro- 
cess is  called  ; bat  having  reached  the  tip  of  the  core, 
it  soon  becomes  simply  solid  horn,  and  makes  more  or 
less  curves,  varying  in  direction  according  to  the  original 
arrangement  of  its  fibres  at  the  base,  which  is  always  of 
great  breadth,  from  whence  the  horn  gradually  tapers  to 
its  tip.  The  structure  of  the  horn  is  fibrous,  and  the 
fibres  take  the  direction  of  tbe  twist  of  the  horn.  It  has 
great  resemblance  to  the  structure  of  tlte  hoof,  and  has 
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Zoology,  bv  many  been  considered  as  having  the  same  matted 
hairy  composition  which  the  walls  of  the  hoof  have. 
This  opinion  has  been  thought  to  he  confirmed  by  the 
circle  of  vertical  hairs  surrounding  the  root  of  the  bony 
core,  and  within  which  the  root  of  the  horn  commences, 
soft,  thin,  and  while,  like  the  horny  coronet  of  the  hoof, 
but  gradually  becoming  thicker,  denser,  and  darker 
coloured  as  it  gets  at  greater  distance  from  the  root. 
When  the  horn  is  removed  by  putrefaction  or  scalding 
from  the  bony  core,  the  latter  process  is  seen  covered 
with  a very  vascular  membrane,  which  is  doubtless  the 
modified  hide,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  lami- 
nated structnre  seen  in  the  sensible  hoof;  around  the 
root  however  it  has  greater  fulness,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  sensible  coronet.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  membranous  coTe  secretes  horn  as  well 
as  the  base,  for  it  is  throughout  extremely  vascular,  and 
the  indents  of  the  vessels  are  seen  both  in  the  bony  core 
and  on  the  horny  sheath.  It  probably  increases  the  thick- 
ness of  the  horny  walls  by  interposing  additional  homy 
matter,  both  circularly  and  longitudinally;  and  it  would 
also  seem  probable  that  both  longitudinal  and  circular 
fibres  become  in  some  peculiar  manner  contracted  and 
more  closely  approximated  in  pro|vortion  as  they  get 
farther  from  the  root,  and  hence,  above  the  core,  oil 
appearance  of  cavity  ceases,  and  the  horny  structure  is 
very  dense. 

The  growth  of  these  horns,  at  least  their  growth  from 
the  root,  does  not  appear  to  take  place  constantly,  but 
annually ; and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  growth  a sort  of 
irregular  ring  surrounds  the  base  of  the  horn  just  above 
where  the  hairy  skin  ceases  : hence  the  number  of  these 
rings  are  held  hv  graziers  to  indicate  the  animal’s  age. 

The  beaks  of  birds,  the  horny  protuberances  on  their 
heads,  and  the  spurs  which  often  arc  found  on  their 
legs  a little  above  the  feet,  and  occasionally  also  on  their 
wings,  have  nearly  the  same  arrangement,  the  homy 
coverings  of  such  parts  being  models  of  the  parts  they 
cover.  The  density  of  the  horny  covering  of  the  beaks 
is  however  extremely  various;  is  perhaps  most  dense  in 
the  beaks  nf  woodpeckers  and  parrots,  whilst  in  other 
birds,  to  which  the  beak  is  an  organ  of  touch,  as  in  such 
birds  as  hunt  for  their  food  in  moist  earth,  their  covering 
can  scarcely  be  called  horny,  but  is  rather  a soft  and 
highly  sensible  hide  with  a thin  covering  of  skin,  as  in 
the  duck,  woodcock,  &c.  In  many  birds  the  root  of 
the  beak  is  overlapped  with  a band  of  skin  called  the 
cere,  which  corresponds  to  the  quick  of  nails  and  claws. 

Horn*  without  bony  processes. — The  nasal  horn  of 
the  rhinoceros  has  no  bony  core  ; a small  boss  indeed 
does  spring  up  on  the  front  of  the  nose  bones,  but  it  only 
rises  up  a very  short  distance  into  the  shallow,  hollow  base 
of  the  horn  itself,  which  merely  consists  of  a mass  of 
hollow  fibres,  supposed  to  be  hairs,  and  becoming  more 
closely  consolidated  as  they  proceed  to  the  tip  of  the 
horn.  Cuvier  states,  that  at  their  base  these  horns 
present  on  their  external  surface  an  infinity  of  coarse 
hairs  which  seem  to  separate  from  the  mass  and  render 
the  surface  as  rough  to  the  touch  as  a brush.  If  the 
horn  be  sawn  transversely,  and  examined  with  a magni- 
fying glass,  an  infinite  number  of  pores  are  observed, 
which  indicate  the  spaces  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  agglutinated  hairs.  If  the  section  be  mode  longitu- 
dinally, numerous  longitudinal  and  parallel  grooves  ex- 
hibit the  same  structure.’**  Beyond  this  no  further  account 


* See  hi*  Lffonl  if  Anatom*  Comparer,  *ol.  It.  p.  613. 


of  the  structure  of  the  rhinoceros  born  is  given,  but  it  Zeology. 
is  most  prohable  that  Ihe  pores  held  by  Cuvier  to  be  -- 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  hairs  were  rather 
sections  of  tjie  cylinders  of  the  hairs  themselves. 

The  horns  of  the  cameleopard  ore  a pair  of  short, 
straight  bony  processes  resting  on  the  forehead,  for  they 
ore  formed  entirely  independent  of  the  skull,  which 
completely  ossifies  before  union  hikes  place,  and  exhibits 
a pair  of  slightly  elevated  swellings,  upon  which  the 
expanded  boBow  bases  of  the  horns  rest.  Whether  the 
processes  remain  distinct  through  life  is  doubtful,  but 
perhaps  they  do,  as  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  so  perfectly 
smooth  Ihol  it  leads  to  the  supposition  of  an  union  some- 
what similar  to  that  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and 
the  corresponding  alveolar  cavities.  The  whole  surface 
of  these  horns  is  covered  with  the  common  hairy  cover- 
ing of  the  body,  but  their  blunt  ends  are  surmounted 
each  with  a tuft  of  short  coarse  briatly  hair  somewhat 
matted  together  at  the  l*se. 

If  then  it  be  held  that  hoofs  and  horns  are  merely 
masses  of  hairs  agglutinated  together,  the  hoofs  of  the 
soliped  animal*,  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  bisulcous  beasts, 
and  the  beaks  of  birds  exhibit  them  in  their  most  closely 
“gglutiuated  form  ; and  the  nose  born  of  the  rhinoceros, 
assuming  u more  loose  texture,  gradually  leads  through 
tli«  distinctly  matted  hairy  tufts  of  the  cameleopard  to 
true  and  distinct  hair. 

y.  Hairs,  Capitli. 

The  parts  composing  a Hair  arc,  the  stem,  which 
appears  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  its  root, 
which  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  beneath.  To  these, 
which  form  the  hair  proper,  must  be  added  the  sheath 
containing  the  root,  and  which,  excepting  Malpighi,  has 
been  considered  by  all  the  older  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  by  some  among  the  moderns,  as  Guullicr  and 
Beclurd,  as  part  of  the  root  or  bulb,  which  term  they 
Bpply  to  the  whole  hidden  part  of  the  hair.  Malpighi 
is  however  now  more  generally  and  more  properly 
followed. 

The  Hair-Follicle,  Sheath  or  Capsule,  follicula  seu 
cap  tula  pili,  is  the  little  membranous  canal  by  which  the 
hair  is  invested  till  it  has  passed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  Malpighi  (taking  as  un  example  a hair  from  the 
lower  lip  of  a borne  or  ass)  describes  it  as  *4  ail  oval 
and  violet  coloured  follicle,  consisting  of  a thick  tunic, 
which  he  has  sometimes  thought  to  be  reflected  within 
the  hide,  and  not  unfrequently  seen  possessing  cir- 
cular fibres.”*  Haller,  follow  ing  the  observations 
of  Chirac,  speaks  of  it  as  part  of  the  bulb,  and  says 
it  is  “ a shining,  tough  sheath  divisible  into  layers, 
thinning  and  becoming  reddish  and  contracted  towards 
the  skin,  where  it  terminates  in  an  aperture  of  that 
texture.”t  He  also  observes  that,  “ in  man,  the  bulb 
is  of  similar  colour  to  the  skin,  so  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  divided  into  two  tunics  ; and  that  some  good  autho- 
rities consider  it  only  as  a single  sheath.”  Bichat 
described  it  as  “a  kixvd  of  little  membranous  canal,  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  ww  entirely  ignorant,  but  the 
transparent  walls  of  which  allow  the  hair  to  be  distinctly 
seen.  This  little  cylindrical  canal  accompanies  the  hair 
to  a corresponding  pore  in  the  skin,  into  which  it  insi- 
nuates itself,  passes  through  and  extending  to  the  epi- 


* See  hi*  Optra  tootkam*.  p.  93. 
f See  Element*  Pkytmlofu*,  »oL  v-  p.  34. 
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Zoology.  dermis,  is  confounded  with  the  tissue  of  that  membrane, 
andean  be  followed  no  further.**  lie  alsoKiys,lhal " there 
h no  connection  between  the  hairund  the  inner  surface  of 
this  little  canal,  except  at  the  swelling  base  of  the  former, 
the  point  ot  which  it  seems  to  receive  its  nourishment.” 
(Huskier  considers  it  as  continuous  with  the  hide,  but 
Eble  holds  it  to  be,  on  the  whiskers  or  bristles  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  ox.  from  which  he  draws  his  description, 
“ a membrane  about  a quarter  of  a line  thick,  of  a homo* 
gencouH  touch  tissue,  winch  bears  the  stamp  of  a mem- 
brane stii  generis' He  denies  Guallier's  assertion,  that 
it  is  a process  of  the  hide,  and  states  that  both  its  surfaces 
when  fre^li  are  glossy,  and  resemble  fibrous  membrane  ; 
that  it  forms  a bag,  having  a large  opening  above  and 
several  smaller  oiicb  below.  The  opinion  of  Heusinger 
corresponds  with  that  of  Bichat  in  regard  to  the  sheath  ; 
for  he  says  he  “ can  distinguish  in  it  nothing  hut  a 
simple,  thin,  transparent  membrane,  smooth  on  both  its 
inner  and  outer  surface,  except  at  (he  bottom,  where  the 
root  of  the  hair  is  so  attached,  that  the  outer  membrane 
of  its  root  seems  to  subside  completely  into  the  mem- 
brane of  the  bag,  and  if  the  hair  be  here  separated  from  it, 
there  remains  a little  pulpy  very  vascular  knob  which  lies  in 
the  cavity  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  but  is  only  distinguished 
by  it*  red  colour  from  the  other  struct  uresof  which  the  root 
of  ibthair  informed.”}  In  Gurh’s  description  it  is  slated, 
“ the  imir  capsules  are  doubtless  produced  by  an  engulph- 
mgof  the  cuticle,  and  this  eau  easily  be  proved,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reasons  ahead/  advanced,  (viz.  by  the  colour 
of  the  cuticle,  in  such  animats  as  have  coloured  cuticle, 
extending  into  them,  which  he  had  previously  noticed  as 
common  to  the  hair  capsules  and  the  sebaciotis  ducts,)  hy 
macerating  the  akin  of  a fetus  till  the  cuticle  is  distinctly 
separated:  there  remain  then  the  hair  capsules  with 
the  hair  germs  attached  to  the  inner  surface,  but  if  the 
hairs  have  elongated,  the  capsule  usually  tears,  as  always 
happens  with  the  perspiratory  ducta.”§  With  regard  to 
this  observation  of  Gurlt’s,  however,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  that  the  only  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  hair  capsule  be  has  made  is,  that  the 
cuticle  dips  into  its  upper  orifice,  and  is  gradually  attenu- 
ated and  lost  upon  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
cuticle  overlaps  the  roots  of  nails,  and  terminates  by 
forming  the  so  culled  quick.  The  substance  of  these 
various  opinions  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  stating, 
that  tbe  hair  follicle  consists  of  a membranous  bag  of 
peculiar  texture,  into  tbe  open  mouth  of  which  a lip  of 
skin  is  received.  The  length  of  the  hair  follicle  varies 
according  to  its  situation,  being  from  one  to  two  or  three 
lines,  and  sometimes  even  four  or  five,  according  to 
Eble- 1|  Sometimes  it  is  implanted  only  in  the  hide,  but 
at  other  times  passes  through,  and  has  its  base  resting 
in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  It  is  by  some  described 
as  cylindrical,  and  by  others  as  oval,  and  nl  its  lower 
part  is  wider  than  above.  The  follicle  is  not  implanted 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  ot'  the  body,  but  in  most  in- 
stances obliquely,  so  that  in  the  human  subject  the  hair  is 
generally  directed  downwards,  but  in  the  bodies  of  brutes 
in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axes,  whilst  on 
their  limbs  it  depends  towards  the  ground ; excep- 
tions however  occur  in  both : thus  the  eyebrows  in  the 
human  subject,  the  whiskers,  tbe  peculiar  ruffs  and 


* See  bii  A not  own f Generate,  vol.  iv.  p.  807. 
f See  bi»  l^ehrr  t»a*t  Jem  liaaren,  vol.  j.  p.  65. 

1 See  his  vol.  i.  p.  157, 

a See  Gurlt  in  Meckel,  Archie  for  183 j,  p.  412. 
[1  See  Op.  ct{.  n>L  ii.  p.  8. 


the  mane*  in  brutes,  in  which  the  hair  follicles  are  so  Zuology. 
placed  that,  as  the  hair*  protrude  from  them,  they  assume 
a horizontal,  oblique,  or  vertical  position. 

Malpighi  states  that  within  the  follicle  there  is  a 
space  separating  it  from  the  bulb  of  the  hair,  which  is 
filled  with  blood,  and  when  the  follicle  is  slit  up  the 
blood  escapes,  and  leaves  it  flaccid  instead  of  being 
turgid  as  it  had  l>«cn  previously  ; and  that  in  the  whis- 
kers of  the  ox  lie  had  observed  “some  transverse  and 
horizontal  appendages,  ligaments  as  it  were,  extending 
from  the  bulbous  root  of  the  hair  to  (he  tunic  of  the  fol- 
licle.”* The  presence  of  any  fluid  in  the  follicle  is 
totally  dented  by  Bichat.  But  Eble  speaks  of  “ a 
somewhat  tmnsparent,brawn-like,  diversely  red -coloured 
body,”  as  found  within  the  follicle  of  an  ox  whisker, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  innumerable  very  fine 
transverse  threads,  and  on  its  division  a very  fluid  blood 
exudes,  by  the  escape  of  which  tbe  whole  part  assumes 
a yellowish- while  appearance/'^  This  confirmation  of 
Malpighi's  observation  is  extremely  interesting,  and  is 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs  which  might  easily  be  ad- 
duced of  his  accuracy. 

In  human  hair,  Eble  was  not,  however,  able  to  dis- 
cover this  brawny  structure,  or  anything  analogous  to 
it,  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  exists  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  hair  itself. 

The  Hair-Root,  or  Bulb,  radir  sen  bulbus  piti , is 
the  organ  by  which  the  stem  of  tbe  hair  is  secreted,  and 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  hide  does  to  the 
skin,  the  stem  and  the  skin  being  both  unvascular  parts, 
at  least  when  they  are  perfectly  produced,  if  not  indeed 
from  the  very  first.  Malpighi  beautifully  and  accurately 
observes.  “ the  little  plant  of  hair  is  seen  in  the  follicle, 
implanted  as  it  were  in  a flower-pot,  and  vegetating 
from  its  root  or  hulb,  on  oval  body  of  an  ashy  colour 
and  sottish  substance,  die  nature  of  which  I cannot  by 
my  senses  ascertain.  I may,  however,  be  permitted, 
without  disparity  of  reason,  to  conjecture  thul  this 
medium  furnishes  to  the  inclosed  little  plant  tins  par- 
ticles separated  from  the  blood  contained  (in  the  hair 
follicle),  just  as  it  occurs  in  bulbous  plants.”!  The 
form  of  the  hair-root  is  flask-like,  or  bulbous,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  or  globular  form,  according  to 
its  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  burly,  and  this 
variety  of  form  may  be  not  inaptly  exemplified  by  the 
change  from  the  cylindrical  to  the  nearly  globular  form 
which  tile  bulb  of  an  onion  presents  in  the  course  ot 
its  growth  prior  to  its  globular  form  being  converted 
into  its  folly  developed,  oblate-spberoidal  shape.  Thus 
in  the  smaller  hairs  of  tlie  trunk,  the  hair-root  is  more 
lengthy  and  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  more  swelling  than 
the  lower  end  of  the  stem  itself,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hair-roots  of  the  head,  eyebrows,  breast,  and  armpit* 

•re  more  flesh-like  or  globular.  Its  consistence  is  fleshy 
and  its  colour  reddish,  greyish,  or  blackish,  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  stem  itself,  but  always  paler  than  it. 

When  first  drawn  from  the  follicle,  the  hair-root  is  glossy 
and  slippery  from  the  moisture  contained  in  that  cavity, 
but  this  soon  evaporates  and  the  glossiness  disappears. 

Malpighi  states  that  M at  its  first  origin  the  plantule 
(germ)  of  the  hair  consists  of  a little  sottish  and  black 
head,  which  seems  perforated and  shortly  after  ob- 
serves “ it  is  surrounded  with  a transparent  bulb,  black 
and  mucous.”  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  held  tbe 


* See  Malpighi,  Op.  n I.  p.  93. 
f See  Op.  eii.  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

I See  Op.  ou.  p.  93. 
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Zoology,  bulb  nr  rout  of  the  hair  to  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
‘—■■v-"-'''  the  second  of  which  is  “ ihe  exterior  delicate  membrane, 
soft  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  but  above  subsiding  into 
the  homy,  cellular  substance  of  the  hair,**  mentioned  by 
Hcusinger,  and  to  which  Eble  bos  given  the  name  of 
cortical  or  outer  substance  of  the  root ; and  if  this  be 
split  down  longitudinally,  it  is  found  tilled  with  a pulpy 
substance  of  a conical  form,  which  Gualtier  calls  the 
" conoid  body"  seemingly  of  a gelatinous  and  fleshy 
nature,  red  when  the  hairs  ore  white  and  reddish-brown 
when  they  are  black.  This  is  called  by  Eble  the  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  root,  and  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  moss  he  has  found,  in  dark  and  specially  in  black 
hair,  a Utile  block  nodule,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  wyz 
he  is  ignorant.  At,  however,  he  stale*  that  the  pulpy 
mass  is  lost  in  the  soft  interior  of  the  stem,  and  as  Hou- 
singer  had  previously  observed  it  subsiding  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  hair,  it  doubtless  corresponds 
to,  and  is  really  “ the  little  softish  black  head*'  de- 
scribed by  Malpighi.  Gurlt  considers  it  to  be  “the 
roper  matrix  of  the  hair,”  its  formatiou  being  effected 
y the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle  elevating  itself.  And 
he  further  state*  that  himself,  as  well  as  Eble,  “ have 
seen  in  the  whiskers  of  newly-born  cat*,  of  which  the 
vessels  had  been  injected,  this  process  penetrating  into 
the  root  of  the  hair,  and  coloured  with  injection ; he 
could  not,  however,  distinguish  any  vessels,  and  it 
therefore  seemed  that  the  injection  was  freely  poured 
out  like  extravasated  blood.  He  also  observes  that 
“ at  the  first  production  of  the  hair  a soft  granular  mass 
springs  up  from  the  bottom  of  (he  hair  follicle  to  the 
rudiments!  hair,  but  that  when  its  formation  is  per- 
fected, this  moss  disappears,  and  in  its  place  are  seen 
several  processes  like  the  fibrils  of  a root,  which  pass 
from  the  follicle  to  the  hair- root."*  This  medullary  sub- 
stance is  therefore  to  be  considered  in  part  as  the  organ 
forming  the  horny  matter  or  cortical  substance  of  the 
hair,  and  in  part  as  that  homy  substance  just  poured 
out  in  its  semi-fluid  state,  which  gradually  becomes 
hard  and  tough ; and  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
it  and  the  hide  with  its  recently  formed  semifluid  cuticle 
or  skin  is  very  close,  and  rendered  still  more  so,  if  the 
little  black  nodule  contained  within  it  be  considered,  as 
seems  probable,  to  be  the  pigment  which,  rising  up 
within  ihe  hair-stem  as  it  overspreads  Ihe  inner  surface 
of  the  cuticle  and  colours  it,  also  gives  its  peculiar  hue 
to  the  hair. 

As  to  the  vessels  of  the  hair-follicle  and  mot,  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion.  Hildebrandt  denies 
the  existence  of  any  vessel*  in  the  hair ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Weber  says  the  bulb,  that  is,  Gualtier’s  conoid  body, 
i*  very  vascular;  and  the  latter  writer  states  he  has  seen 
the  vessels  44  entering  the  neck  of  the  capsule  (or  narrow 
orifice  of  the  follicle)  dose  to  its  cutaneous  extremity 
by  one.  or  sometimes  even  two  little  orifices  by  the  side 
of  that  through  which  the  hair  passes.  After  a longer 
or  shorter  course  they  expand  by  numerous  ramifica- 
tions between  the  capsule  and  the  sheath,  (the  two 
layer*  of  the  follicle  in  brutes.)  producing  frequent  com- 
munications between  them,  and  finally  arc  distributed 
to  the  generating  body  which  enters  the  hair"t  (the 
conoid  body,  or  true  root).  Eble  also  states  that  be  has 
"distinctly  traced  blood  vessels  into  the  capsule  (follicle), 
and  found  the  larger  arteries  so  divided  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  stretch  to  the  point  where  the  ftair  is 

• S«  Gurlt  m Meckel's  An f»v  1 836,  p.  372.  f See  Of.  ciV.  p.  25. 
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implanted,  and  the  capsule  itself  provided  with  nu- 
merous small  vessels,  in  part  regularly,  and  particularly 
from  the  base  up  to  the  orifice,  and  partly  from  the 
sides.”  In  some  httini  of  the  beard  he  discovered  ouly 
a few  and  very  irregular  fine  vessels;  hut  in  the  whis- 
kers of  a cat  he  found  “ not  merely  the  outer  layer  of 
the  follicle,  but  also  the  so-called  conoid  body  perfectly 
injected,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  towards  the  hair, 
had  a much  greater  number  of  delicate  vessels  than  the 
outer  surface.  But  great  indeed  was  my  delight,  when 
I saw,  instead  of  the  hair-germ,  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
root  of  the  hair  swelling  with  injection,  and  »o  had  unde- 
niable proof  before  me  ihut  the  root  is  in  direct  con 
nection  with  the  vessels  of  the  capsule,  ami  that  the 
so  called  conoid  body  and  hair-germ  are  none  other 
than  a secretion  from  the  exhaling  hair-vessel*,  which 
are  found  both  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  folfcle,  a*  well- 
also  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  root.***  Besides  it  may  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  beautiful  anatomical  plates  of  Mas- 
cagni, the  root  of  n human  foetal  hair  is  engraved  sur- 
rounded with  a delicate  network  of  absorbing  os  well  as 
blood  vessels. 

Nerves,  although  denied  by  Hildebrandt,  have  been 
traced  by  Bichat  and  others  into  the  hair-follide,  and  in  the 
whisker  of  u cat  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  trace  a minute 
brunch  of  the  supraorbitar  nerve  penetrating  its  base. 

The  Hair-shaft,  Stem  or  Cylinder,  cautisx  filamentum, 
truncus  pi/i , is  that  part  commonly  called  the  hair . It 
commence*  immediately  above  the  root,  and  its  origin 
is  indicated  by  a contraction  railed  the  neck.  It  ha* 
been  a much  disputed  question  whether  the  shaft  r* 
hollow  or  solid.  Malpighi  says  that  u a washing  of 
the  pendent  hair*  from  Use  tail  and  neck  of  horses  and 
mules  shows  the  shaft  to  be  pipelike ; in  these  hairs 
two  substances  are  found,  ait  outer  one  which  form*  the 
pipelike  body,  and  an  inner,  as  it  were  marrow,  with 
which  the  sinus  or  duct  is  filled  throughout  its  whole 
1ength,**f  Rudolph i and  Weber,  on  the  coin rary,  deny 
that  the  hair  contains  any  cavity,  and  the  latter  observes 
•‘only  indeed  as  an  exception,  and  in  some  large  beard- 
hairs  have  I noticed  two  substances,  an  inner  white  and 
an  outer  dusky  substance.  In  most  hairs  there  is  but 
one  homogeneous  substance,  in  which  neither  distinction 
of  cortical  or  medullary  substance,  nor  shade  of  colour, 
can  lie  distinguished.’*;  It  is,  however,  generally  held 
that  the  shaft  of  the  hair  does  consist  of  two  parts. 
Bichat  and  Meckel  both  speak  of  an  external  covering, 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  skin  or  cuticle,  and  has 
a whitish  colour,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  hair, 
depending  on  that  of  the  marrow  or  inner  substance, 
which  die  latter  anatomist  states  Is  made  up  of  several, 
about  ten,  fibrils,  which  he  supposes  may  be  vessels,  of 
a dusky  colour,  having  their  interstices  filled  up  with  a 
sort  of  fluid.  Thi*  account  ditlers  little  from  that  of 
Whilhof,  who  speak*  of  a viscid  humour  contained  in 
cell*  within  the  sheath;  which  is  also  Ihe  opinion  of 
Heusinger,  who  states  that  “ if  a very  pale  blond  hair 
be  put  under  a microscope,  it  appears  transparent 
throughout  almost  its  whole  breadth,  the  edge,  or  so- 
called  rind,  being  only  a little  more  dusky  (thick)  ; 
there  is  nothing,  however,  like  a distinct  cavity,  but  the 
whole  hair-cylinder  is  filled  with  a true  cellular  tissue 
similar  to  that  of  plant*,  which  extends  nearly  to  the 
outer  edge.'*;  He  doe*  not,  however,  con*ider  the 

• Seo  Of.  at.  Tot.  it.  y.  18.  t See  Of.  Hi.  j*.  ¥3. 

1 See  Weber,  AHftmnn*  Amtamie,  p.  167. 

J See  Of.  at.  ml.  i.  p.  155. 
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Zoology,  cellular  structure  to  be  confined  Co  Che  interior  of  Che 
hair,  hut.  from  a presumed  analogy  with  the  hair  of  the 
roebuck,  he  hold*  the  entire  structure  of  the  hair-shaft 
to  be  cellular,  and  Raya  tliut  “ on  a transverse  section  (of 
the  roc’s  hair)  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
shaft  is  seen  a row  of  smaller  cortical  cells,  which  hound 
the  somewhat  larger  medullary  cells.”*  This  cellular 
structure  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  hair  is  denied  by 
Eble  and  by  Gurll,  the  latter  of  whom  considers  it  dis- 
tinctly fibrous,  whilst  the  former  says,  “ it  is  only  a 
layer  of  horny  tissue  in  all  respects  resembling  the 
cuticle,  except  in  its  toughness,  thickness,  and  indestruc- 
tibility by  maceration,  boiling,  or  chemical  agents  ;"f 
facts  which  had  been  previously  noted  by  Bichat.  Con- 
sidering then  that  the  exterior  surface  or  wall  of  the 
hair  is  horny  and  very  closely  resembling  skin,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  Ruysch,  Kaauw  and  Wkilhof,  as 
quoted  by  Haller,  that  **  the  hair,  so  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  epidermis,  docs  not  really  perforate  it,  but  protrudes 
it  before  it  in  shape  of  a funnel,  so  that  it  provides  from 
the  cuticle  itself  ils  own  sheath  connected  by  an  inse- 
parable tissue  to  the  second  sheath  which  originates 
from  the  bulb.”J  Lauth  also  says  that  '*  the  hair  by  its 
base  is  in  close  connection  with  the  epidermis  (skin), 
which  is  reflected  within  the  bulb  and  continued  unin- 
terruptedly with  the  hair  so  as  to  form  a little  sheath, 
which  envelope**  it  from  the  buse  to  the  very  point  where 
it  leaves  the  skin.  Thus  viewed,  the  hair  is  actually  but 
an  integral  portion  of  the  epidermis  developed  towards 
the  exterior.''§  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
Weber  says  14  the  skin  docs  not  rise  up  as  a sheath  ; but 
when  the  hair  cannot  find  a passage  through,  it  is  ele- 
vated in  form  of  a little  hillock,  in  which  the  hair  lies 
curled  up,  as  Leeimeuhoek  had  already,  and  Weber 
himself  frequently,  observed  in  his  own  arm/'H  On  the 
approach  to  puberty  thrsc  iittlc  elevations  may  be  com- 
monly observed,  but  so  soon  ns  the  hair  finds  ils  way, 
or  bursts  through  the  skin, they  gradually  and  at  last 
entirely  disappear.  Gurll  also  has  shown,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  the  cuticle  only  lines  the  upper  part  of 
the  hair-follicle,  upon  which  it  is  gradually  lost,  and 
must  therefore  leave  an  opening  through  which  the  shaft 
of  the  hair  passes  freely.  And  Ehle  remarks  that  it  the  fol- 
licle of  an  ox  whisker  be  split  down  lengthways,  and  the 
whisker  be  drawn  gently  upwards,  it  will  be  seen  where 
it  penetrates  the  skin,  and  below  in  thp  hide  will  lie  found 
a little  roundish  cavity  in  which  the  hair  lies  quite  loose, 
whilst  its  attachment  to  the  follicle  is  about  a quarter 
of  a line  below  the  aperture  in  the  cuticle,^  It  must 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  outer  horny  covering  of 
the  hair-shaft  is  the  product  of  its  own  peculiar  gland, 
and  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  skin.  Some 
writers  have  said  that  the  surface  of  the  shaft  is  covered 
with  a sort  of  beard  like  that  of  corn  running  from  be- 
low upwards,  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the 
hairs  cling  together.  Fourcroy  states  that  he  has  ob- 
served this  on  rubbing  a hair  between  the  fingers. 
Bichat  and  Heusinger  deny  their  existence,  but  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  hair  often  splits  at  its  extremity,  it 
la  not  very  difficult  to  understand  • hut  parts  of  its  sides 
may  occasionally  shred  off  in  the  same  way,  as  is  also 
frequently  seen  in  the  production  of  hagnails  upon  the 
cuticle  of  the  fingers. 

• S*«*  Op.  n'f.voL  i.  p.  186.  f See  EWe,  /ee.  ett.  sol.  ii.  p.  23. 

t See  Haller.  Up  fit.  »«1.  v.  p.  35. 

& Sim;  AmivW  Afomr#/  dr  f Anabimute,  p.  302. 

f|  See  Weber,  he.  eit.  p.  204.  See  Op.  til.  vol.  H.  p.  21. 


As  to  the  interior  or  marrow  of  the  hair-shaft,  little  Zoology, 
more  need  be  said  than  what  has  been  already  men- 
tinned.  Whithof  thought  the  hair  hollow ; that  the 
medulla  was  partly  moist  or  fluid  and  partly  solid  ; that 
the  former  was  viscid,  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
threads,  and  containing  many  little  globules  or  bladders 
on  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  de|ienried ; whilst  the 
Utter  was  made  up  of  very  delicate  glossy  fibres,  arising 
from  the  interior  of  the  root,  interweaving  with  each  other, 
and  not  merely  forming  part  of  the  marrow,  but  also  by 
tbeir  threads  connecting  the  several  tubes  of  the  hair. 

Chirac  states  that  iu  the  hair  of  brutes,  the  medulla 
consists  of  a siring  of  little  bladders,  which  form  u kind 
of  pith  similar  to  that  of  feathers.  Meckel's  opinion  is 
that  it  is  made  up  of  a bundle  of  threads,  probably  ves- 
sels, in  the  interstice*  of  which  is  a fluid  matter,  which, 
however,  Heusinger  bolds  is  contained  in  cells.  Eble 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  the  microscopic  exa- 
mination of  human  hair,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  account.  If  a chesuut-brown  hair  be  placed  under 
a good  microscope,  at  the  extremity  of  its  root  are  seen 
some  short  threads  which  are  the  remnants  of  tom 
vessels  and  nerves  ; the  root  itself  appears  half  filled 
below  with  a black  pigment  nnd  opaque,  but  the  upper 
half  is  transparent  and  exhibits  distinctly  the  two  sub- 
stances previously  described,  of  which  each  runs  directly 
into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  hair-shaft.  The 
inner  occupies  half  the  diameter  of  the  ahaft,  springing 
up  as  a light  brown  streak  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
or  rather  from  it*  lowest  black  half,  and  at  its  com- 
mencement divided  by  a abort,  pale-coloured  indentation 
into  three  or  four  unequal  parts,  as  if  arising  by  three 
or  four  tubular  roofs,  which  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
bulb  or  Use  beginning  of  the  shaft  unite  and  form  a 
single  light  brown  stripe,  which  runs  almost  to  the 
very  tip  ol  the  shaft,  ami  has  the  cortical  substance  of 
proportional  thickness.  The  texture  of  this  stripe 
varies  in  hairs  from  diflvrcnt  parts;  but  the  very  finest 
hairs,  even  of  little  children  and  delicate  women,  all  at 
first  view  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  inner  brown  stripe 
being  a hollow  tube  in  which  some  coloured  substance, 
like  tine  oil,  ascends  or  is  contained.  This  longitudinal 
stripe  is  in  all  hairs  divided  by  transverse  plaits,  the 
distance  or  thickness  of  which  varies,  uot  only  in  dif- 
ferent hairs  but  in  every  single  hair.  Very  frequently, 
though  not  in  all  hairs,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  hair- 
siinft,  are  seen  here  and  there  dark-roloured  patches  of 
unequal  length  and  breadth,  iu  this  shining  stripe,  at 
fir»t  sight  homogeneous,  and  therefore  not'interrupted  by 
transverse  partitions,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  a semifluid 
matter  remained,  as  it  were,  sticking  and  hanging  in  the 
interspaces  of  the  step-like,  closely-lying  transverse 
plates  ; but  as  these  patches  were  found  in  old  hair  as 
well  as  in  that  which  hud  been  recently  plucked,  it 
could  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  fluid.  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  these  spots  were  found  only  in  the 
middle  and  never  on  the  ride*  of  the  hair.  The  oily-like 
fluid  said  to  circulate  or  to  be  contained  in  the  interior 
ol  the  hair,  EMe  could  never  discover,  and  he  agrees 
with  Bichat  that  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
this  interior  substance.  He  however  admits  that  the 
dusky  stripes  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  substance 
of  the  root  very  much  incline  him  to  consider  them 
with  Gualtier,  a*  elongation*  analogous  with  hair- 
germ  ; for  if  a hair  be  split  longitudinally,  the  pulpy 
body  which  Alls  the  innermost  purl  of  the  cavitv  of  the 
root  i»  seen  springing  up,  and  thus  distinctly  elongating 
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itself  into  that  substance  of  the  hair-shaft  which  is  called 
the  marrow.* 

As  to  the  shape  of  l lie  hair-shaft,  it  has  been  described 
by  ditrerent  writers  as  round,  oral,  triangular,  and  qua- 
draugulur,  and  some  have  considered  each  hair  to  be  a 
hollow  open  tube.  Malpighi  descril>es  them  as  roundish 
in  some  cases  and  square  in  others ; and  Leeuwenhoek 
very  epigrnmmatically  quot  erines,  tot  Jiffurtr,  in  which 
opinion  Eble  coincides  on  comparing  hair  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Weber  has,  however,  recently  staled 
that  human  hair  is  seldom  round,  but  mostly  somewhat 
flattened,  so  that  its  section  appears  rather  oval  or 
kidney  shaped.  Generally  speaking  the  root  is  by  far 
the  thickest  part  of  the  hair,  and  where  it  terminates 
the  contracted  neck  appears,  whence  the  shaft  which 
first  swells  a little,  gradually  tapers  to  its  almost  imper- 
ceptible tip.  But  even  the  form  of  the  root  varies  not 
only  in  different  animals  but  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  animal,  in  some  being  more  globular,  in  others 
more  oval,  whilst  not  unfrequently  it  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  base  of  the  hair-shaft  itself.  The  diameter  of 
the  hair  has  been  variously  stated ; this  also  depends 
on  the  part  from  whence  it  has  been  plucked.  Leeuwen- 
hoek speaks  of  it  as  of  an  English  inch,  which, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Weber,  seems  to  be  a 
fair  average  in  the  human  subject.  RosenmuUer  has 
given  the  following  comparative  statement  as  to  age  : 


Beard-hair  1 . , 

Head-hair  ) 10  a0  “duU 
Ditto  of  a little  child,] 
from  about 


from  T$-r  to-,.1,  „ of  a Paris  inch* 
*i  r4r  »•  vfrir 

flu  n *1#  »» 


Woolly  hair  from  the  body  of  a foetus,  about  of 
an  inch. 

Aa  to  its  difference  in  several  of  the  different  human 
races,  Weber  gives  the  following  statement  : 

Pan*  inch 
WMle. 

Head  hair  of  his  own.  not  curly 
Of  a Mulatto  which  won  curly  but) 

not  woolly | ?*  * 

Of  a Scnegumbia  negro  which!  , 

was  woolly | T“T  fTT 

Of  a u egress  from  the  borders  of  1 
Nubia,  in  which  it  was  wavy  J r** 

He  also  remarks  that  the  curliness  of  hair  seems  to 
depend  on  its  flatness,  for  the  flatter  it  is  the  more  it 


l’*ri*  inch 
thsek. 

x+x 

if# 


curls. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  hairs  contained  within 
surfaces  of  similar  size  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  observations  of  Whithof  and  Jahn  are  curious  and 
nearly  agree.  The  latter  counted  in  a very  hairy  man, 
aged  twenty-eight,  the  number  of  hairs  in  a given  space 
on  the  following  parts  : 


On  the  top  of  the  head  . .321 

„ back  ....  242 

„ front  . ...  238 

„ chin 52 

„ pubes  ....  45 

„ fore  arm  • . . 31 

ii  little  metacarpal  bone  20 

n front  of  the  thigh  . 21 


la  the  same  person 
tour  jmrksftt'T.  ho 
having  bren  mar- 
ried three  yean,  the 
number*  were — ■ 

. . . 209 

...  230 

...  210 
. . . 59 

. . . 50 

...  30 

...  17 

...  12 


Both,  also,  ascertained  that  light  hair  was  thinner  Zoology, 
than  dark,  and  Whithof  counted  the  number,  and  found  v— ^ 

that  one- fourth  of  a square  inch  contained  147  black,  162 
brown,  and  182  blond  hairs. 

The  length  of  the  hair  varies  very'  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  body  ; that  of  the  head  is  ordina- 
rily the  longest,  and  it  is  of  greater  length  behind  than 
in  front.  Thr  hair  of  the  male  Iwnrd  is  next  in  length, 
and  often  becomes  astonishingly  long.  Ehle,  amongst 
other  instances  which  he  has  collected  Irom  various 
sources,  mentions  the  two  following : — one  a full- 
length  painting  at  the  Prince’s  court  at  Eidam,  of  a car- 
penter who,  whilst  at  work,  was  obliged  to  carry  his 
beard  in  a bag.  as  when  let  drop  it  not  only  touched  the 
ground  but  also  turning  up  again  reached  his  waist,  and 
measured  nine  feet ; the  other  that  of  the  Burgomaster 
Hans  Steiningcr,  who,  having  forgotten  to  fold  up  his 
beard,  which  dragged  beneath  his  feet,  was  thrown 
down  by  it  in  ascending  the  steps  of  the  council-chamber 
at  Brunn,  and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  Upon  the 
breast  the  hair  sometimes  acquires  great  length,  os  in 
the  instance  of  the  fakir  mentioned  in  Fry’s  Travels, 
p.  102,  in  which  it  was  four  ells  long;  and  Eble  speaks 
of  a young  woman  whose  nipples  were  closely  sur- 
rounded with  hair  an  inch  long.  The  pubic  hair  also 
not  unfrequently  grows  vary  long,  and  in  several  in- 
stances has  reached  the  knees.  Sometimes  the  hair 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  human  body  grows  inordi- 
nately, and  histories  of  such  hairy  persons  are  numerous 
in  the  older  writers.  Huggicri  published  in  1815  the 
account  of  a female  aged  twenty-seven,  who  was  covered 
like  a poodle  dog  from  the  breast  and  shuui’der*  to  the 
knees  with  black,  soft,  woolly  hair.  And  on  the  last 
embassy  to  the  Burmese  court,  in  1829,  a man  was  seen 
at  Ava  completely  hairy  from  head  to  foot.  His  face, 
together  with  the  ears  and  nose,  were  covered  thickly  with 
hair  not  leas  than  eight  inches  long,  but  on  his  breast 
and  shoulders  it  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches, 
lie  was  a native  of  Lao,  in  the  snowy  country  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mutuban  River,  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  resembled  her  pretty  mother,  but 
the  other  was  like  her  father,  except  that  her  hair  was 
white  and  blond,  whilst  his  was  brown  and  black. 

The  strength  of  hair  depends  upon  its  length,  thick- 
ness and  flexibility.  Muschenbroeck  found  that  a 
human  hair,  about  fifty-seven  times  thicker  than  a silk- 
worm thread,  would  hold  up  2069  grs. ; and  a horse- 
hair seven  times  thicker,  about  7970  grs.  Ami  from 
tho  comparative  experiments  of  Robinson  it  appears 
that  a single  hair  from  the  head  of  a boy  of  eight  years 
will  support  7812;  of  a man  of  twenty  two,  14,285; 
of  a man  of  fifty-seven,  22, 222.*  Hence  it  appears  that 
turn  is  very  strong,  but  it'  is  also  extensile  and  elastic, 

Weber  say  % like  caoutchouc  ; and  according  to  his  and 
his  brother's  experiments,  a hair  of  ten  inches  long  (Paris 
measure)  con  be  stretched,  without  breaking,  to  near 
a third  of  its  length ; but  if  it  be  only  stretched  onc- 
flfth,  it  so  nearly  reverts  to  its  original  condition  that  it 
is  found  not  to  have  gained  more  than  one-seventeenth 
by  the  process. 

The  hair  on  different  parts  of  the  body  varies  mate- 
rially even  in  the  sutne  person,  of  which,  excepting  the 
beard,  the  soft,  downy  hair  of  the  face  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  stiff*  eyebrows,  and  the  still  more  rigid  hair 
within  the  nostrils,  which  have  an  almost  bristly  cha- 


• Seo  Ebfe,  be.  at.  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 


• See  till  Etta ft  o*  .XuluraJ  iKcvaemy,  p.  .120. 
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Zoology,  racier.  The  more  hairy  parts  of  the  body  are  too  well 
known  to  require  enumeration,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  prows  moat  luxuriantly  where  the  perspiration  is 
most  free,  and  that  all  the  external  orifices  are  specially 
protected  by  It,  the  hairs  in  the  nostrils  being  most 
bristly,  whilst  those  in  the  external  ear  passages  are 
most  silky,  but  in  much  greater  number.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  generally  the  female  hair  is  of  more  deli- 
cate texture  than  the  male,  and  is  consequently  softer, 
smoother,  and  more  flexible. 

The  straightness  or  curliness  of  hair  Malpighi  thinks 
is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  its 
tubes;  thus,  “ whenever  the  tubes  are  equally  filled 
with  the  contained  juice,  they  (the  hairs)  are  straight; 
but  when  only  a lateral  portion  of  the  tubes  swells  with 
the  juice,  and  the  opposite  side  is  left  empty,  obliquity 
necessarily  ensues."*  Glia  son,  however,  considered 

these  characters  of  hair  rather  as  resulting  from 
the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  through 
the  tegument,  which,  if  it  contain  much  and  soft  paren- 
chyma, readily  allows  the  hair  to  penetrate  it,  and  there- 
fore it  is  straight ; but  if  the  parenchyma  be  dry  or  thin, 
and  the  tegument  itself  very  tense,  and  the  aperture  by 
which  the  hair  protrudes  narrow  and  compressed,  its 
passage  is  interfered  with  and  the  hair  curves  to  one  side 
or  other.  Baster’s  opinion  is  very  similar  to  this,  as  he 
considers  the  curliness  of  the  negro's  hair  to  depend  on 
the  diflk'uUy  it  has  to  penetrate  the  so-called  mucous 
body,  which  he  says  in  the  negro  is  much  more  tena- 
cious and  lough  than  in  other  races.  Hatchett  holds 
that  the  curling  depends  on  the  smaller  quantity  of 
gelatine  contained  in  such  hair. 

As  to  colour,  the  hair  varies  in  different  persons 
from  the  most  glistening  silvery  white  to  raven  black  : 
the  principal  colours  are  white,  blond,  red,  brown,  and 
black,  with  their  inlermcdiate  varieties.  The  colour  of 
the  hair  is  usually  in  relation  to  that  of  the  complexion, 
and  both  are  generally  darkest  where  the  climate  is 
hottest ; exceptions  however,  occur  in  the  people  in- 
habiting high  northern  latitudes,  the  Esquimaux  for 
instance,  mentioned  by  Captain  Ross  as  hnving  the  skin 
dirty  cpper-colour  and  the  hair  black.  And  sometimes, 
indeed  not  unfiequcntly,  persons  are  seen  among  our- 
selves with  dark  hair  and  pale  complexions,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  blond  hair  and  fair  complexions  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  with  dark  eyebrows,  and  considered 
very  beautiful.  The  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  hair 
Malpighi  supposes  to  be  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
tubes,  which,  according  to  its  quantity  or  transparency, 
more  or  less  permits  the  passage  of  the  light,  or  reflect- 
ing it  produces  difference  of  colour.  Some  modem 
chemists,  however,  as  Vauquelin,  think  that  the  colour- 
ing principle  is  in  the  oil  of  the  hair.  On  the  contrary 
Berzelius  doubts  the  existence  of  oil,  and  thinks  that  albu- 
men and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  colour  the  hair ; 
whilst  Rudolphi  supposes  that  the  less  or  greater 
quantity  of  horny  matter  in  the  hair  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  variety.  Gualtier  considers  that  the  hair- 
mot  or  bulb  is  the  organ  of  the  colouring  matter  ; for 
he  obsencs,  the  skin  is  always  coloured  where  there  are 
hairs,  whilst  the  palms  of  the  hand*  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  on  which  no  hairs  exist,  are  colourless ; and  that 
the  * colouring  inotter  is  in  different  proportions  in  the 
hair  and  in  the  integuments,  for.  in  the  long  hair  of  white 
peraons,  especially  women,  it  is  almost  entirely  depo- 


• See  Malpighi,  hr,  eii.  p.  94. 


sited  ; whilst  on  the  contrary,  in  the  woolly,  short-haired 
negro  it  is  wholly  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  hide.* 

The  difference  in  the  texture,  and  al«o  in  the  colour 
of  hair,  is  60  regular  that  Blumenbach  has  employed  it  as 
one  of  the  characters  distinguishing  the  four  races  into 
which  he  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  : thus 
in  the  Caucasian , among  which  are  included  the  greater 
number  of  the  natives  of  Mid  Europe,  the  hair  is  brown 
or  nut-coloured,  sometimes  running  into  yellow  and  at 
other  times  deepening  into  black  ; it  is  also  soft,  plenti- 
ful, and  wavy  ; — in  the  Mongolian  and  American  races 
it  is  black,  soft  and  sleek,  and  more  thinly  disposed  ; — 
in  the  Malays  soft,  curly,  thick,  and  plentiful,  as  in  the 
South  Sea  islanders  : — and  in  the  .Ethiopian  it  is  curly 
and  woolly  and  hlack. 

The  most  complete  chemical  analyses  of  the  hair  are 
those  of  Vauquelin  and  of  Jahn.  Vauquelin  found 
that  hair  boiled  in  water  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
days  seemed  unaltered ; the  water,  however,  was  im- 
pregnated with  a little  animal  matter,  detected  by 
tincture  of  galls  and  other  re-agents,  and  which  also 
disposed  the  water  to  putrescence ; but  he  did  not 
pursue  the  inquiry  further.  In  Papin’s  digester,  under 
a moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  hair  dissolved  into  a 
mucous-like  fluid,  by  which  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  cmpyreumatic  oil  were  freely  disengaged.  Vauquelin 
however  supposed  that,  with  greater  care,  the  hair  might 
he  dissolved  without  such  destructive  results  occurring. 
This  solution  makes  up  the  principal  part  of  the  hair, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  not  gluten,  although  freely  precipi 
tated  by  tannin,  because  it  will  not  jelly.  In  both  ex- 
periments much  sulphuretted  hydrogvu  was  disengaged. 
In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  Vauquelin  ascertained 
that  the  composition  of  different  coloured  hair  was  also 
not  all  the  same  ; in  hlack  hair,  he  found  an  animul  sub- 
stance, of  which  its  largest  portion  consisted,  a white 
concrete  oil,  a large  quantity  of  greenish-grey  oil,  iron, 
some  oxyde  of  manganese,  phosphate  of  lime,  a little 
sulphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda  also  in  small  quan- 
tity, pretty  much  silica  and  also  sulphur — red  hair  haa 
less  iron  and  manganese,  and  no  greenish-grey,  but  a 
blood-red  oil  — while  hair  has  still  leas  iron  and  manganese, 
and  its  oil  is  colourless,  but  it  contains  much  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  huir.t 
The  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  recently  still 
further  carried  out  by  Jahn  : he  found  that  the  fair  hair 
of  children  boiled  in  water  scarcely  un  hour  gave  out 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  this  odour  was  not  however 
apparent  so  apeedily  in  the  hair  of  older  persons,  yet 
was  more  enduring  ; hut  in  grey  there  was  not  the  least 
trace  of  it.  In  children’s  hair,  so  soon  as  boiling  com- 
menced, a slight  scum  rose  to  the  surface,  earlier  in  fair 
than  in  dark  hair,  but  in  that  of  old  people  it  never  ap- 
peared. Beneath  the  scum  a few  drops  of  oil  were  seen, 
but  never  when  the  scum  was  absent.  By  treating  this 
solution  of  children's  hair  with  tincture  of  palls,  a 
deposit  took  place,  which  did  not  in  older  hair.  In  both 
solutions  soap  was  discovered,  but  only  in  that  on  the 
surface  of  which  drops  iff  oil  had  been  seen  previous  to 
dropping  in  tartaric  acid,  was  free  oil  found.  A second 
boiling  of  either  kind  of  hair  gave  no  trace  of  oil  or 
soap.  Only  after  four  boiling*  was  something  separated 
without  any  scum  from  light  hair  between  fifteen  and 
forty,  and  then  only  shown  by  re-agents  ; this  continued 


Zoology. 


* S«*o  Gnalticr,  fiecherchet  $ur  fOeyamitalia*  de  la  Frau  de 
C Homme  et  tar  let  (WlM  d-  h CVwnJroi?,  ji.  33. 
f See  J noale t de  Ckimie,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  41. 
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Zoology  to  occur  up  (o  the  eighth  boiling.  Dark  hair  of  similar 
age,  fair  and  dark  hair  from  the  heads  of  old  persons, 
and  grey  hair,  was  subjected  to  live,  seven,  and  even  ten 
boilings,  before  any  gelatinous  matter  was  thrown  down. 
The  fluid  from  the  dark  hair  of  persons  above  forty 
alone  gave,  after  being  freely  evaporated  and  cooled,  a 
sort  of  brawn  which  dried  into  a Lind  of  horny  jellv. 
By  these  repeated  boilings,  the  hair  was  very  much 
softened,  but  it  was  not  dissolved,  and  merely  deprived 
of  its  elasticity.  By  the  employment  of  Papin’s  di- 
gester, Jahn  also  found  that  the  fair  hair  of  children 
was  completely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  but 
from  their  dark  hair  he  obtained  a brownish  resinous 
like  substance,  which  seemed  to  be  inspissated  oil. 
Between  flfieen  and  forty,  fair  and  dark  hair,  after  an 
hour  and  a hall's  similar  treatment,  left  the  same  oil, 
but  the  former  left  a reddish,  and  the  latter  a black  resi- 
nous like  matter.  In  still  older  hair,  the  quantity  of 
this  resinous  matter  diminished,  but  became  more 
viscid  ; in  grey  hair  it  was  least  of  all,  and  not  viscid, 
but  hard.  Of  the  resinous  matter  little  was  dissolved 
by  alcohol  or  ®ther,  but  the  largest  quantity  from  that 
which  was  hard  and  obtained  from  grey  hair.  Muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acid  very  easily  dissolved  this  matter,  and 
the  solution  appeared  like  tannin.  Pure  potash  and 
carl>onate  of  potash  effected  the  solution  of  the  hair,  and 
formed  with  it  a soapy  mixture  soluble  in  water  and  in 
spirits  of  wine.  From  these  and  other  observations, 
John  draws  the  following  results : 1st.  That  the  soap 
which  is  found  depends  on  a solution  of  the  sebaceous 
matler;  2nd.  That  the  pure  mucus  found  in  all  hair 
principally  results  merely  from  the  solution  of  its  co- 
vering ; 3rd.  Thai  the  other  membrane  of  the  hair 
aud  its  fibres  approach,  according  to  age,  more  nearly 
sometimes  to  albumen,  sometimes  to  gelatine,  and  some- 
times to  mucus,  precisely  as  do  the  fibres  and  membranes 
of  muscles;  4th.  That  the  colourless  oil  abstracted  by 
alcohol  is  obtained  from  the  colourless  fluid  found 
between  the  membrane  und  the  inner  tube  of  the  hair; 
5th.  Thul  the  coloured  oil  taken  up  by  the  alcohol  is  the 
coloured  oil  found  in  the  tube  itself,  although,  when  ex- 
tracted by  the  alcohol,  it  is  much  paler  than  when  in  the 
hair  itself;  6th.  That  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron,  sulphur,  and  magnesia  found  in  the  hair  arc  con- 
nected with  the  coloured  oil ; ?th.  That  the  resin  evolved 
by  boiling  in  Papin’s  digester  is  formed  not  merely  from 
the  oil  of  the  hair,  but  in  part  also  from  its  other  more 
solid  parts.* 

The  hair,  as  Meckel  has  well  remarked,  exhibits  very 
decided  periodical  changes  as  to  texture  and  colour,  and 
on  certain  parts  of  the  body  it  is  not  developed  till  the 
age  of  puberty  approaches,  and  of  which  it  forms  one  of 
the  characters.  Till  the  fifth  mouth  of  foetal  existence 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  entirely  free  from  hair, 
but  about  this  time  it  begins  to  be  covered  with  a very 
fine  thin  hair  of  a downy  texture,  which  b called  the 
Down-Hair  or  Milk-Hair  of  Infants,  lanugo  infantium , 
and  is  freely  imbued  with  the  cheesy  varnish  over- 
spreading the  foetus  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  am- 
niotic  liquor.  Eble  says — that,  according  to  his  own 
observation,  the  production  of  this  down  is  consenta- 
neous with  that  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  hide,  and 
that  it  first  appears  on  the  head,  and  very  soon  after  on 
the  other  parts. f Albums  and  Weber  say,  that  the 


dowu  shoots  through  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Zoology, 
and  through  them  only,  and  that  not  a duct  even  on  the  Wvw 
nose  and  ear  is  without  such  sprouting  down.  At  six 
months  Eble  found  the  hairs  of  the  head  about  three 
lines  long,  those  in  the  eyebrows  two  lines,  and  the  eye- 
lashes a line  and  a half  long ; in  the  former  the  mot 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  but  in  both  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  it  was  ; and  in  all,  the  cortical  and  medullary 
parts  of  the  hair-shaft,  and  even  in  the  transverse  parti- 
tions of  the  latter  : this  observation  contradicts  Bichat’s 
assertion,  that  the  down  consists  only  of  cortical  sub- 
stance. The  down  is  usually  about  the  same  length 
every  where,  but  rather  exceeds  on  the  head.  At  first 
it  ia  pale,  but  towards  the  termination  of  gestation  it 
has  acquired  a darker  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
child  when  first  bom  is  well  covered  with  it;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  first  month  of  its  independent  existence 
the  down  is  shed,  and  in  its  place  true  huir  begins  to 
make  its  appearance.  Meckel  slates  that  the  downy 
hair  of  the  head  is  not  shed,  but  continues  growing 
and  much  more  quickly  than  the  hair  of  other  jiarls ; 
this  however  is  not  always  the  case.  The  hair  during 
childhood  is  generally  more  disposed  to  be  silky  ; and  as 
to  colour,  it  is  commonly  many  shades  lighter  than  it 
will  ultimately  become : thus  usually  children  who  are 
bornwith  white  hair,  have  it  afterwards  changing  to  yellow, 
those  which  have  it  yellow  change  to  light  brown,  whilst 
the  latter  most  commonly  becomes  dark-brown,  aud  red 
hair  frequently  black.  The  beautiful  efflorescence  of 
the  hairs  on  the  glowing  face  of  a very  young  and  spe- 
cially light  haired  child  just  waked  from  sleep,  has  been 
as  elegantly  as  truly  compared  by  Lorry  to  the  bloum 
on  recently  plucked  fruits,  or,  in  his  own  words,  “ quet 
vaporem  teuuem  rori  fructut  recent e*  ab  arbore  deco- 
ranti  ermulum On  the  approach  to  puberty,  the 
reproductive  organs  and  consentaneously  with  them  the 
armpits,  in  both  sexes,  begin  to  be  clad  generally  with 
curling  hair,  und  in  the  male  the  beard  also  commences 
sprouting,  and  the  limbs  show  signs  of  incipient  hairi- 
ness, and  the  latter  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  girls. 

Just  previous  to  this  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  seen 
studded  with  numerous  little  knobs,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  goo^eskin ; these  are  the  germs  of  the  new 
hairs,  and  so  soon  us  the  latter  burst  through,  the  little 
knobs  flatten  and  gradually  disappear.  Not  untre- 
quenlly  in  young  women  a few  hairs  sprout  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  after  a short  period  cease  to 
grow ; but  more  rarely  the  whole  upper  lip  is  covered 
with  a downy  mustache.  In  women  who  are  past  child- 
bearing,  it  often  happens  that  a veritable  mustache 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  upper  lip,  one  of  nature's 
freaks,  which  is  more  fully  carried  out  in  the  not  unfre- 
quent change  which  occurs  in  the  plumage  of  an  old 
hen-bird  to  that  of  a cock.  Two  very  remarkable  instances 
of  these  peculiar  growths  are  mentioned  : The  Bearded 
Dresden  Virgin,  whose  picture  hung  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Kiugs  of  Poland  and  Electors  of  Saxony  in  1732,  and 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Miclmelia.  Her  beord 
grew  only  on  each  side  of  the  chin,  wag  snow  white, 
and  three  inches  long,  but  on  its  middle,  and  also  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  there  were  no  linirs  ; 
the  upper  lip  however  had  blackish  hair  scarcely  half  an 
inch  long.  At  fiist  she  cut  it  only  once  & month,  sub- 
sequently twice,  then  once  a week,  and  at  last  twice. 


* See  his  Ltkrbuck  dtr  Chimie.  sec.  931. 

f See  Kble,  toe.  tit.  wl.  in  p.  70.  ♦ See  his  D*  Mvfbia  cuta»tit  Trneiohti.  p.  13, 
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Zoology.  She  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  but  having  been  taken 
— - ill,  she  came  into  the  hospital  at  Dresden  when  sixty- 
four  yearn  old,  where  she  soon  attracted  general  notice. 
She  waa  very  dauntless,  her  voice  powerful,  and  her 
spirit  equally  Irgh.  She  frequently  seemed  dull  and 
peevish  ; ate  nearly  raw  biicon  and  fat,  and  boiled  calf’s 
pluck,  with  which  she  always  drank  wine.  Although 
so  gluttonous  and  insatiable,  she  slept  well,  and  had  her 
usual  monthly  periods.*  The  other  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Eble,  a woman  who,  during  the  reign  of  Muria 
Theresa,  served  for  many  years  us  a hussar,  and  for  her 
valour  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  She  had  a 
strong  mustache,  which  she  allowed  to  be  shaved.  Her 
sex  was  at  last  discovered,  and  she  was  allowed  a pension 
of  six  hundred  florins,  but  was  compelled  to  wear 
women’s  elothes.t 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  life,  frequently,  though  not 
always,  the  hairchunges  to  greyer  tails  oil,  and  the  per- 
son becomes  bald,  and  sometimes  both  occur  at  once. 
Meckel  says,  that  “ earlier  or  later,  usually  about  the  thir* 
tieth  year  of  age,  the  hairs  in  consequence  of  the  shrink- 
ing of  their  inner  substance,  begin  to  whiten,  and  some- 
what later,  after  their  exterior  has  fully  grown,  their 
connection  with  die  capsule  in  which  they  are  found  is 
destroyed,  and  they  full  out."|  Eble  considers  this  and 
uot  incorrectly,  as  too  early,  and  observes,  that  lie  may  at 
least  tix  the  commencement  of  greyness  at  about  the  tor* 
tieth  year.  The  loss  of  colour  is  generally  gradual,  but 
occasionally  under  violent  mental  excitement  it  takes  place 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ; instances 
are  mentioned  in  which  a person  has  been  known  to 
become  grey  almost  instantaneously  by  fright.  The 
writer  of  this  Essay  has  known  one  instance  of  a banker 
whose  hair  became  grey  in  the  course  of  three  days 
when  under  much  anxiety  during  the  great  panic  of 
1825  ; and  also  another  gentleman  who,  at  his  mar- 
riage, when  about  forty  years  old,  had  a dark  head  of 
hair,  but  on  his  return  from  his  wedding  trip,  had 
become  so  completely  snow  white  even  to  his  eyebrows, 
that  his  friends  almost  doubted  his  identity. 

Bichat  says,  that  after  the  grey  hair  falls  out,  the  sac 
from  whence  it  sprang  diminishes,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappears ; that  he  had  examined  many  bakl  heads, 
of  which  the  skin  was  entirely  smooth  on  the  inner 
side,  although  all  the  cellular  tissue  had  been  removed ; 
that  there  is  not  a trace  of  the  innumerable  appendages 
which  arc  the  conduits  of  the  hairs,  after  such  hairs 
have  been  removed,  and  this  he  contrasts  with  the  case 
of  a person  who  had  become  almost  entirely  bald  after 
putrid  fever ; **  all  the  little  conduits  were  entire,  and  at 
their  bottom  wan  even  seen  the  rudiment  of  a new  hair. 
This  then  is  the  difference  between  the  loss  of  hair  in 
old  jiersons,  and  that  consequent  on  disease,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  whole  dies,  because  the  vessels  going  to  the 
root  cease  to  transmit  the  fluids,  instead  of  which  in  the 
latter,  the  hair  only  falls,  the  sac  remains  entire. ”§ 

Many  instances  have  however  occurred,  in  which  not 
merely  the  colour  of  the  hair  was  recovered,  but  even 
fresh  hair  sprouted  out  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life  : 
thus,  John  Weeks,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred 
and  fourteen,  had  his  hair  again  brown  some  years 
before  his  death  ; and  a Scotchman,  who  died  at  a 

* Sec  l/ic knrhs  in  Acta  Acadrmtx  Naturae  Cunosorum,  voL  ili. 

OWtv.  127. 

f Sec  Kblv,  iac.  eit.  vol.  iL  p.  81. 

} See  Meckel,  toe.  at.  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

$ See  Bichat,  loc.  cu.  vol.  iv.  p.  8*24. 


hundred  and  ten  year*  of  age,  had  rc-acquired  his  blond  Zoology, 
hair  several  years  prior  to  his  decease.*  Susan  Edmonds,  f - ■ 
in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  hud  her  hair  again  become  black, 
but  shortly  before  she  died,  in  her  hundred  uud  fifth 
year,  il  again  became  grey. 

The  functions  of  the  hair  of  animals  have  been 
divided  by  El>|e  into  genertil  and  particular;  under  the 
former  he  includes- — 1st,  those  which  belong  to  ail 
hair ; aud  2udly.  those  which  have  a peculiar  influence 
and  effect  upon  the  whole  economy,  or  on  liie  entire 
vital  process  of  animals ; under  the  latter  he  compre- 
hends all  those  by  which  Mime  one  partic  ular  object  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  organism  is  specially  fulfilled. 

The  general  uses  of  the  hair  include  Absorption. 
Perspiration,  and  Electric  distribution. 

As  to  Absorption , the  examples  given  by  Eble  are 
by  no  means  sutislnctory.  Lie  adduces,  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  the  hygrometric  property  of  hair,  by  which, 
according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  hair  is  more  or  lesa  soft,  flexible,  and  swelled  ; this 
however  is  uot  absorption,  but  imbibition,  and  differs 
not  from  the  softening  or  hardening  which  takes  place 
in  a piece  of  inorgauized  gluten  when  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  moister  or  drier  than  itself.  Neither  is  the 
roughness  produced  in  hair  by  washing  il  with  infusions 
of  bark,  alum,  &c . any  proot  of  absorption  ; it  merely 
eflbcts  the  same  chemical  action  upon  it  as  il  docs  upon 
a hide,  and  il>  increased  softness  untl  flexibility,  on  the 
application  of  oil  or  grease,  is  exactly  what  occurs  in 
tawing  leather.  The  greenish  colour  frequent  in  the 
hair  of  coppersmiths,  which  he  brings  forward  as  au- 
other  instance,  is  equully  inapplicable,  and  it  seem*  to 
be  merely  u kind  of  dyeing,  although  Laugier,  who  some 
years  since  obtained  copper  from  the  hair  of  such  persons, 
is  disposed  to  think  that  the  greeu  colour  of  the  oil  in 
the  hair  depends  on  the  presence  of  that  metal. 

Perspiration. — The  opinion  that  the  noxious  humours 
of  the  head  were  discharged  by  the  hairs,  as  by  so  many 
excretory  ducts,  is  as  old  us  the  lime  of  Galen.  Malpighi 
thinks  that  *l  the  hairs  probably  conduce  to  the  excre- 
tion of  sweat but  it  is  evident  that  the  sebaceous 
matter  is  what  he  really  means,  for  ho  says  immediately, 
u so  (hat  an  unctuous  matter  should  gradually  flow  ami 
be  evolved  from  the  body  through  the  hairs ; for  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  that  there  are  glandules  with 
four  chambers  opening  into  a common  duct  on  the 
human  lace,  from  whence  sprouts  out  the  hair  slender 
and  short,  through  which  an  unctuous  humour  gra- 
dually ascends,  and  distilling  by  its  affusion  on  the  ad- 
jacent skin,  protects  it  from  the  injury  and  action  of  the 
eroding  salts  of  the  atmosphere."t  The  unctuous  matter 
is  known  to  be  poured  from  the  sebaceous  ducts  which 
Gurlt  lias  shown  to  empty  themselves  always  into  the 
capsules  of  the  hairs,  but  the  perspiratory  duets  always 
terminate  distinctly : as,  however,  til  is  was  not  known 
in  Malpighi’s  time,  it  is  uot  very  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  held  such  opinion.  Haller,  in  what  he  calls 
the  u perspiration  of  fat,”  says,  *'  not  a few  writers  are 
persuaded  that  the  very  hairs  exhale,  and  even  show 
the  apertures  by  which  the  medulla  exudes.  Doubtless, 
although  we  know  not  the  way,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
medulla  which  is  continually  produced  should  be  got  rid 
of  uud  exude  as  the  growth  of  the  hair  requires.”! 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  Malpighi’s  statement,  and 

* Sec  Sir  John  Sinclair  Or  htagtvity. 

t See  Malpighi,  Aw.  at. 

( See  Haller,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 
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Zoology*  is  explicable  in  the  same  way.  Fourcroy  thinks  the 
hair  serves  to  the  excretion  of  the  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid,  with  which  opinion  Vauquelin  agrees,  they  there- 
fore consider  it  as  participatory  in  the  excretory  function 
of  the  urinary  organs. 

Eble  is  disposed  to  think  with  Oketi,  that  the  hairs 
may  be  '*  respiratory  organs  (similar  t«>  the  trachea?  of 
insects)  ; that  they  are  simple  gills  which  arc  dried  by 
the  air,  and  in  the  respiratory  process  perform  only  the 
electric  or  oxydating  part.”*  And  he  grounds  this  opi- 
nion upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  lower  animals,  where  no 
truce  of  gills  or  lungs  can  be  found,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  hair  or  hairlike  elongations, 
which  he  thinks  should  be  considered,  more  than  pro- 
bably, simple  cutaneous  gills,  by  means  of  which  oxygen 
is  abstracted  from  the  air  or  water,  inasmuch  as  the 
hairs  of  insects  are  at  first  true  gills,  which  subsequently 
become  dried,  and  are  then  in  the  same  slate  in  which 
the  baits  of  the  higher  classes  are  always  found.  And 
he  further  observes,  that  the  two  daises  of  animals  in 
which  the  hair-system  is  most  fully  developed,  viz., 
insects  and  birds,  are  distinguished  above  all  others  by 
their  predominant  respiration.  This  opinion  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  question,  What  prevents  our 
holding,  that  by  the  .secretion  of  the  pigment  in  the  hair- 
roots,  the  blood  gets  rid  of  its  carbonaceous  parts,  and 
is  also  impregnated  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere?** 

Electric  distribution. — There  is  uo  doubt  that,  by 
friction,  hair  can  become  negatively  electric,  and  that 
wherever  it  finds  it  rakes  np  and  concentrates  the  electric 
fluid,  so  that  it  becomes  both  a true  condenser  and  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity.  There  are  few  persons  who 
are  not  aware  that  friction  of  the  hairs  of  a living  cat  will 
produce  electric  sparks;  and  Jalm  himself  observed 
two  men,  one  with  red  and  the  other  with  black  hair, 
which  in  clear  wintry  weather  gave  out  sparks  by  fric- 
tion ; these  were  more  frequent  from  the  red  hair,  but 
there  was  most  crackling  in  the  black.  He  also  men- 
tions that  a friend  of  his  knew  a man  who  was  sur- 
rounded with  a luminous  appearance  in  a thundery 
atmosphere,  and  that  upon  the  approach  of  a storm  he 
was  always  much  excited,  but  afterwards  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  him  falling 
asleep. 

With  regard  to  the  modifications  which  the  hair 
exhibits  in  brutes,  it  may  be  divided  into  straight  hair 
and  wind  ; in  a large  proportion  of  beasts,  both  kinds 
are  found,  though  one  is  usually  in  larger  proportion 
than  the  other. 

Straight  hair  varies  considerably  in  its  length  ami 
texture,  as  may  he  seen  if  the  hair  of  the  horse  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  rabbit,  it  being  shorter  and  coarser 
in  the  former,  longer  aud  softer  in  the  latter.  Generally 
speaking,  the  longer  kind  of  hair  U called  fur . But 
even  in  the  same  animal,  the  hair  differs:  thus  their 
general  hairy  covering  in  shorter  and  more  delicate  than 
the  manes  of  beasts,  and  the  long  hair  of  the  tail,  hut 
especially  the  stitF  bristles  implanted  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  about  the  muzzle,  and  ofteo  in  tufts  near  the 
eyes.  These  bristles  are  commonly  called  Whiskery 
a term  which  is  quite  inapplicable;  it  would  be  much 
better  to  call  them  hairs  of  touch  or  of  smell,  for  it  is 
probable  that  they  assist  in  both  those  functions,  and  in 


the  latter  especially,  as,  if  an  animal  be  watched  whilst  Zoology*, 
carefully  smelling  any  object  with  which  it  is  desirous  to  •»— *v»— 
become  better  acquainted,  these  bristles  may  be  seen  in 
free  motion ; not  improbably  also  they  may  entangle 
the  odours  contained  in  the  air,  and  thus  bring  the 
scent  of  their  food  more  immediately  to  their  nostrils. 

Into  these  whnkcr*,  nerves  can  without  much  difficulty 
be  traced  from  that  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
which  is  distributed  to  the  muzzle. 

These  hairs,  generally  speaking,  have  the  same  struc- 
ture as  that  already  described.  The  bristly  tuft  at  the 
extremity  of  the  elephant's  tail,  the  bristly  beard  of  the 
seal,  the  tail  of  the  horse,  and  the  bristly  hairs  witli 
which  the  bodies  of  swine  arc  covered.  Heusinger  con- 
siders as  peculiar ; he  calls  them  horny  bristfen , and 
describes  them  as  “ appearing  on  a transverse  or  lon- 
gitudinal section,  perfectly  smooth,  like  very  close  horn, 
and  specially  having  in  their  centre  a canal.  They  are 
smooth,  glossy,  tough,  and  flexible,  like  a true  horn.*** 

He  gives  a particular  account  of  ihe  beard  or  the  seal, 
and  says  that  their  base  is  implanted  in  a sheath,  but 
without  any  round  or  oval  enlargement,  such  as  exists 
in  the  greater  number  of  hairs  in  general ; that  (be 
larger  ones  are  compressed  and  flat,  witli  irregular 
edges,  as  if  they  had  grown  spirally,  as  the  smaller 
ones  do  without  presenting  the  flattened  form;  that 
with  the  nakc?d  eye  at  the  bottom  of  the  base  a small 
brownish-red  round  spot  ean  be  observed,  whence  a 
streak  ascends  about  an  inch  up  the  stem,  then  thins 
aud  losing  its  colour,  gradually  disappears  towards  the 
tip ; thus  when  a transverse  section  is  made  there  is  at 
trie  base  evidently  a canal,  winch  contains  a brow  nish-red 
pigment,  or  probably  coagulated  blood  ; but  in  the  shaft 
the  cavity  only  is  fbuml.  The  bottom  of  the  sheath  on 
which  the  base  of  the  bristle  rests,  consists  of  a tough 
hornlike,  elastic,  vcsselless  substance  of  an  oval  form  ; 
the  upper  openiug  of  the  sheath  is  very  narrow,  but  has 
no  connection  with  the  bristle,  and  its  interior  is  smooth 
as  a serous  surface.  In  swine  the  bristles  are  quite 
flat,  without  any  spiral  appearance,  and  their  t<p  splits 
into  three  or  four  points,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
canal  extending  through  their  whole  length,  but  divided 
into  little  chambers  by  transverse  partitions,  opens. 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  such  brittle* 
have  a close  resemblance  in  their  growth  to  that  of 
horns,  such  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  to  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  horse's  hoof,  and  the  little  process 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheath  is  probably  only  a papilla 
less  developed. 

Wool  is  very  fine  hair,  but  remarkable  for  its  dispo- 
sition to  curve.  Bloch  and  Weber  ray  that  the  finest 
wool,  of  an  inch  in  length,  will  make  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-six  curves,  the  number  diminishing  as  the  wool 
gets  coarser,  till  at  last  not  more  than  ten  turns  can  be 
counted.  It  has  also  great  disposition  to  mass  together. 
Heusinger  thinks  it  probable  that  it  grows  spirally,  and 
says  that  in  many  kinds  of  wool  which  be  has  ex- 
amined, he  has  found  the  stuft  of  the  hair  not  of  equal 
thtekuess  throughout,  hut  thinner  at  regular  interspaces, 
where  ill?  hair  curved  upon  itself,  and  in  some  of  Uiese 
parts  even  flattened.  He  could  not  ascertain  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  it  from  other  hair,  except  that  no 
distinction  between  the  vertical  and  medullary  part  could 
be  ascertained.  He  also  observed  that  it  is  impossible 


• See  Eble,  Op,  (it.  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 


• See  Hiuiicgcr,  Zee.  etf.  v»L  i.  p.  176,  *i  ut/rm. 
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Zoology,  to  pull  out  the  wool  fioin  an  nnirnal  without  pulling  out 
also  some  of  the  long  hairs  with  which  it  is  interspersed, 
and  around  which  it  disposes  itself  in  locks,  not  because, 
as  he  at  first  thought,  the  wool  sprung  also  from  the 
root  of  the  long  hair,  but  because  the  roots  of  both  are 
intimately  connected.  The  texture  of  wool,  like  that 
of  other  hair,  varies  considerably  ; sometimes  it  is  coarse 
and  rough,  sometimes  it  is  quite  silky.  Bloch  say* 
that  the  hair  of  a Cashmere  goat  has  a diameter  of 
to  yvfrv  ol  * Paris  inch;  aud  according  to 
Timer's  account,  he  has  found,  though  very  rarely,  some 
of  the  finest  wool  of  greater  delicacy,  viz.  I4Jfl  of  an 
English  inch,  whilst  his  choice  wool  measures  from 
rsSflir  to  t < Vts > that  of  the  first  quality  from  r*"** 
to  i and  of  the  second,  above  r ♦ *ce  of  an  English 
inch  in  diameter. 

Wool  is  found  in  many  other  beasts  besides  sheep, 
hut  is  not  visible,  unless  the  fur,  or  long  straight  hair, 
be  turned  back,  when  the  short  wroo!  is  seen  closely  in- 
. vesting  the  body,  and,  throwing  the  fur  farther  from  the 
hide,  gives  the  animal  an  apparent  size  which  it  does 
not  possess,  of  which  the  otter  and  the  water  rat  ex* 
habit  very  good  examples. 

In  birds,  hairs  or  bristles  about  the  nostrils  are  by 
no  means  infrequent,  especially  in  many  of  those  which 
feed  on  insecls,  as  the  owls,  shrikes,  goatsuckers,  &c., 
and  this  would  further  support  the  notion  of  their  being 
auxiliary  organs  of  scent,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  captured  insect,  as  supposed 
fcy  Swainson. 

The  coat,  as  the  hairy  covering  of  beasts  is  commonly 
called,  changes  twice  a year,  or  is  shed,  as  the  common 
expression  is.  in  spring  and  in  autumn ; at  the  second 
change  it  is  more  thick  aud  lull,  to  provide  against  the 
diminution  of  temperature.  It  also,  in  many  instances, 
undergoes  an  accompanying  change  of  colour,  ol  which 
our  common  stoat  or  ermine  is  a v^ry  good  example, 
its  reddish-brown  fur  becoming  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tail,  which  still  returns  its  dark  colour  ; this 
change  occurs  regularly  in  high  non  hern  latitudes,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  this  country,  so  that  the 
mere  change  of  season  converts  this  inveterate  destroyer 
of  game  itself  into  a prey  to  the  hunter,  for  the  sake  of 
its  ermine  spoils.  The  whiskers,  mane,  and  tail,  how- 
ever, in  such  nnimuls  as  arc  lum.shed  with  them,  arc 
not  shed,  but,  like  the  human  hair,  ore  in  a constant 
and  slow  state  of  growth. 

In  brutes,  the  hair  performs  a much  more  important 
function  than  hi  the  human  subject,  os  on  them  it  not 
only  serves  to  their  adornment,  a far  from  trivial  office, 
if  we  observe  the  vast  variety  and  beauty  arising  from 
texture,  colour,  ond  disposition  of  the  hair  ol  these 
animals,  but  it  is  literally  their  clothing ; and  its  thick- 
ness and  quantity  is  almost  invariably  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  skin  : thus  if  the  hair  be  thick,  long, 
and  shaggy,  generally  speaking  the  tegument  is,  com- 
paratively with  the  size  of  the  animal,  thin,  and  the  con- 
trary. It  corresponds  also  to  the  temperature  in  which 
the  animal  lives:  thus  it  is  thick  and  full, and  often 
based  in  close  wool  in  those  which  exist  in  very  cold 
climates,  whilst  in  the  inhabitants  of  high  temperatures 
it  is  thin  and  almost  silky,  and  commonly  very  short. 
In  such  animals  as  have  it  largely  developed  in  shape  of 
spines  h becomes  a powerful  organ  of  defence  to  an 
otherwise  most  defenceless  being.  The  so  culled  whi«kers 
of  animals  must  also  be  considered  organs  of  sense  ; 
this  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  support  of 


their  use  us  organs  of  touch,  Vrolich’s  experiment  may  Zoology, 
be  here  mentioned,  in  which  u rabbit,  whose  whiskers 
had  been  cut  off  and  iis  eyes  bandaged,  was  unable  to 
find  its  way  out  of  a nurrow  passage  made  up  of  books, 
without  pushing.  In  addition  to  these  uses  which  the 
hair  serves  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  it  is  also  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals  a motive  organ,  of  which 
hereaAer  instances  will  be  adduced. 

h.  Spines,  Spiiur. 

The  spines  which  are  found  in  the  porcupine,  hedge- 
hog, and  echidna,  are  scarcely  to  be  considered  other 
than  large,  stiff,  unbending  hairs.  The  spines  of  the 
hedgehog  have  been  examined  hv  Hcusinger,  and 
according  to  his  account  the  spine-sheath  is  very  deli- 
cate, white,  much  resembling  the  tegument,  and,  though 
closely  investing  the  spine- root,  only  connected  with  it  at 
bottom.  The  root  of  the  spine  is  somewhat  globular, 
and  in  its  base  is  a conical  hollow,  which  rrceives  the 
former  two  organs,  supplied  with  vetsels  from  beneath  ; 
os  it  rises  in  the  cavity  it  tapers  to  the  neck  of  the  spine, 
where  it  terminates.  The  shaft  springs  up  slenderly 
above  the  root,  but  soon  acquires  its  full  size,  and  con- 
tinues nearly  cylindrical  to  the  tip,  where  it  again  tapers 
and  terminates  in  a point;  externally  it  is  minutely 
furrowed.  A vertical  section  shows  it  to  consist  of 
three  different  substances;  in  the  centre,  a mass  consist- 
ing of  laige  cells  piled  on  each  other,  composed  of  a 
tough,  white  membrane,  similar  to  dried,  serous  mem- 
brane, completely  vesselless,  and  filled  with  air ; these 
are  surrounded  with  rows  of  still  smaller  cells  of  similar 
structure,  and  also  filler!  with  air,  which  extend  from 
the  root  nearly  to  the  lip,  and  this  in  tom  is  enveloped 
in  a very  tough,  homogeneous,  horny  substance,  which 
forms  the  walls,  and  alone  points  the  spine.  The  whole 
shaft  is  above  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  the  nar- 
row neck  contained  w ithin  the  thickness  of  the  tegument, 
and  the  root  with  its  sheath  implanted  in  a bed  of  fat, 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  hide,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  moving  (he  skin,  hy  which  the 
spines  are  erected.  As  to  structure,  the  spines  of  the 
porcupine  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  hedgehog, 
but  Gualtier  describes  them  as  being  arranged  in  sets, 
varying  in  numbers  of  five,  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  upon 
plates  of  fibrous  membrane,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  porcupine  to  move  them  in  different  di- 
rections so  as  to  produce  the  startling  rattle,  which  this 
harmless  animal  is  ca|table  of  making,  as  its  principal 
mode  of  defence  when  attacked. 

i.  Feathers,  Pp/imr. 

As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  class  of  beasts 
are  covered  with  hair  or  fur,  so  that  it  becomes  one  of 
their  proper  characters,  in  like  manner  also  their  feathery 
covering  or  plumage  is  a distinguishing  attribute  of 
birds,  and  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  development  to 
which  the  modified  dermal  tissue  can  attain. 

Feathers  are  of  various  kinds,  some  approximating 
in  form  and  structure  nearly  to  the  spiny  hairs  of  the 
porcupine  and  hedgehog,  and  others  to  the  bristly  hairs 
about  the  muzzles  of  beasts. 

Every  perfect  feather  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
the  barrel , the  shaft,  and  the  web. 

1.  The  Barrel,  scapus,  is  the  part  which  is  implanted 
and  concealed  in  the  skin.  It  is  a horny  tube,  varying 
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Zoology,  in  length,  more  or  lens  cylindrical  and  more  or  less 
transparent.  Its  lower  extremity  is  somewhat  conical, 
with  its  tip  deficient,  and  thus  leaving  a space  which 
would  form  a hole,  were  it  not  overspread  by  a delicate, 
smooth  membrane,  which,  being  upraised  a little  towards 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  forms  a depression  commonly 
called  the  lower  navel , but  by  some  German  writers,  tile 
dimple , and  in  which  is  a small  aperture  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  cavity  of  the  barrel.  At  the 
upper  end  the  horny  barrel  disappears,  at  least  it  begins 
to  lose  its  cavity,  and  then  commences  the  stem  ot  the 
feather.  This  subsidence  of  the  barrel  into  the  stem 
does  not  take  place  equally  ; it  begins  to  fill  up  and  to 
become  opaque  in  front,  at  n second  little  depression, 
called  the  upper  navel,  which  is  on  a level  with  the 
lowest  part  of  the  web  of  the  feather,  and  is  rendered 
visible  by  a little  tuft  of  hair-like  processes  implanted 
in  it,  and  by  its  forming  the  extremity  of  a groove 
which  proceeds  to  the  very  tip  of  the  feather.  On  the 
back  of  the  feather,  however,  the  transparency  of  the 
horn  is  continued  some  way  up  on  the  stem.  The  dis- 
position of  the  homy  fibres  constituting  the  barrel  are 
usually  described  as  circular  or  oblique  externally,  hut 
longitudinal  within.  If  the  barrel  be  cut  open  length- 
ways, it  is  found  to  he  filled  with  a soft,  dried,  delicate 
and  semitransparent  homy  cylinder,  irregularly  shri- 
velled, and  somewhat  like  a string  of  ill-assorted  beads, 
which  is  attached  below  to  the  lower  navel,  and  ascend- 
ing to  terminate  in  the  upper  navel,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fills  up  the  barrel,  and  is  called  the  frith  ot  the 
feather.*  Eble  considers  the  contractions  ot  this  cylin- 
der to  divide  it  into  so  many  cells,  the  smaller  of  which 
are  at  the  lower,  whence  they  gradually  increase  in 
length  to  the  upper  navel,  but  all  communicate  by  a 
central  canal.  The  pith,  having  reached  the  upper 
navel,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  of  which 
passes  through  that  passage,  tilling  it  up,  and  appearing 
as  a brownish,  hair-like  tuft  on  the  surface,  whilst  the 
posterior  is  continued  upwards,  and  is  lost  in  the  pith  of 
the  shaft. 

2.  The  Shaft  or  Stem,  raehitf  though  usually  described 
as  distinct,  might  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  barrel ; it  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  barrel,  and  of  equal  size  and  form  with  it  at  its 
commencement,  but  gradually  assumes  a square  shape, 
and  tapers  to  the  exlremity  of  the  feather,  the  lip  of 
which  it  forms;  it  also  generally  curves  a little  forwards. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  barrel  by  its  opacity, 
and  it  commences  from  that  part  by  two  or  three  narrow 
streaks,  which  take  their  origin  below  the  upper  navel, 
and,  spreading  as  they  ascend,  at  last  occupy  the  whole 
circumfcrctice  above  that  aperture.  Tire  back  of  the 
shaft  is  smooth  and  slightly  rounded,  but  its  front  is  flat 
and  divided  into  two  columns  by  the  metial  groove , 
which,  beginning  sharply  from  the  upper  navel,  soon 
widens  and  continues  of  proportionate  width  and  depth 
to  the  very  tip.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  flat,  their 
front  edge  is  free  and  somewhat  rounded,  but  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  their  hind  edge  the  web  of  the  feather 
is  fixed.  The  horny,  external  part  of  the  shaft  is  thicker 
on  its  back  than  on  its  front,  and  on  the  thickness  of 
the  hind  wall  depends  the  toughness  of  the  shaft,  as  its 
front  and  sides  are  very  thin;  hence  also  the  hack  of 
the  shaft  is  considerably  mure  glossy  than  the  other 
parts.  The  interior  of  the  shaft  is  filled  up  with  a white 
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cork-like  substance,  substantia  tuberata , as  the  German  Zoology, 
writers  very  aptly  call  it,  which  even  in  very  dark  coloured 
feathers  shows  through  the  thin,  front,  horny  covering 
of  the  shaft.  It  begins  to  appear  on  the  front  of  tire 
shaft,  with  its  incipient  opaque  streaks,  and  gradually 
increases  in  thickness  from  before  to  behind,  till  it  fills 
the  whole  of  the  shaft  to  its  very  tip,  but  seems  to  be 
divided  into  two  columns  by  the  groove  already  men- 
tioned. In  stiff  feathers,  this  matter  is  more  dense, 
but  in  those  which  are  flexible  its  texture  is  looser ; and 
Meckel  says  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  and  diminishes, 
or  even  almost  entirely  fills  up,  the  cavity  of  the  shaft  in 
heavy  flying  birds,  whilst  in  those  which  soar  high,  the 
cavity  is  not  filled  by  it  till  much  nearer  the  tip. 

3.  The  Web  of  the  feather,  r ei ilium,  consists  of  the 
shaft  and  of  the  two  vanet,  the  inner  and  the  outer, 
pogonium  internum  et  erferm/m,  each  of  which  is  made 
up  of  a succession  of  flaitish,  flexible  fibres,  rays,  or 
barbs,  teUe,  radii , regularly  disposed  oil  each  side  of  the 
shaft,  like  the  leaves  of  a book.  Each  barb  has  a little 
shaft  or  stem  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  principal 
shaft,  and  thence  stretches  out,  increasing  for  a short 
distance  in  breadth  and  then  gradually  narrowing  to 
the  Up,  which  is  pointed;  it  is  flattened  from  above 
downwards,  is  usually  hollowed  on  its  upper  surface  to 
receive  the  convex  under  surface  of  the  superjacent  barb, 
and  its  edges  are  fringed  with  a series  of  little  ravs, 
called  barbnles,  which  are  sometimes  simple  and  at 
other  times  branched,  so  that  each  barb  has,  under  a 
microscope,  the  appearance  of  a feather  in  miniature. 

Upon  the  closeness  with  which  the  barbs  lie  in  each 
other  depends  the  close  or  loose  texture  of  the  vane,  as 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  dose  web  of  the  wing- 
quill  feathers  of  the  goose,  commonly  used  in  writing, 
with  the  loose  webs  in  the  tail-quill  feathers  of  the  pea- 
cock. Sometimes,  indeed,  the  barbs  are  so  consoli- 
dated together,  a*  in  the  webs  of  the  wing- feathers  of 
the  penguin,  that  the  feather  resembles  a scale.  In  all 
feathers  the  stem  of  the  barb  is  of  greater  length  in 
proportion  as  it  is  near  the  origin  or  the  v a ucs,  which 
commence  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  a little  above  the 
upper  navel,  first  short  and  then  gradually  lengthening 
Ull  they  attain  their  greatest  length,  which  is  acquired 
at  various  distances  from  the  tip  of  the  feather,  according 
as  it  is  round,  square,  or  pointed  ; and  from  the  longest 
barb  the  length  gradually  diminishes  to  the  lip  of  the 
feather,  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned. At  the  beginning  of  the  vane,  even  in  webs  of 
close  texture,  the  barbs  do  not  lie  in  each  other,  but  are 
loose  and  pendent  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
barb-stem,  hence  they  are  called  floating  barbs;  of 
these,  in  the  quill  feathera  of  the  wings  and  tail,  there 
are  but  few ; in  the  feathers  covering  the  body,  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  very  numerous,  often  form  a fourth  and 
sometimes  even  one  half  of  the  total  length  of  the  vane, 
so  that  the  lower  pari  of  the  vane  is  more  or  less  open, 
whilst  its  upper  part  is  close  ; and  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  all  those  feathers  specially  concerned  in  flight, 
the  barbs  are  more  closely  received  into  each  other,  and 
throughout  a larger  portion  of  the  vune,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  she  passage  of  the  air  through  them, 
which  would  diminish  -the  impulse  of  the  wing  when 
struck  down  in  flying ; the  fringed  edges  of  the  barbs 
are  also  doubtless  to  promote  the  same  object. 

The  barbnles  of  the  barbs  are  remarkable  for  the 
swellings  or  little  knots,  generally  opaque,  by  which 
they  are  overspread,  varying  in  the  closeness  of  their 
2b 
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Zo*lo#y-  approximation,  in  their  form,  &c  , not  only  in  different 
bird*,  hot  in  diinenl  pans  of  the  same  bird.  In  many 
birds  they  arc  cylindrical  and  heart-shaped,  triangular, 
and  pyramidal  in  the  goose  ; discoid  in  the  pigeon,  cleft 
in  the  middle  in  the  peacock  and  jay  ; cleft  and  pointed 
in  the  billern  and  peacock,  according  to  lleu*inger; 
whilst, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  |>a*acrine  birds  Meckel 
says  they  are  flat,  pointed  towards  the  stem  and  broader 
towards  their  tip;  quadrangular,  discoid,  eirongiv  pro- 
jecting, but  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  rounder  in 
the  pigeons. 

Betides  the  distinction  which  these  little  swellings  on 
the  barbi des  makes  between  the  true  plumage  and  the 
down  of  birds,  they  are  of  much  greater  importance,  as 
Heusinger,  Audebcrt,  and  Nitzsch  hold  that  the  differ- 
ent colour  of  feathers  depends  principally  upon  the  dif- 
ferent condition,  form,  position,  number,  and  size  of  these 
little  swellings  on  the  harbules.  The  horny  substance, 
however,  of  the  barrel  and  of  the  web  in  some  degree 
modify  the  colour  of  the  feather,  whilst  its  brilliancy 
depends  partly  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  coloured 
pails,  and  partially  upon  the  colouring  mat  ter  itself. 
Heusinger  divides  the  colours  of  feathers  into  the  dingy, 
the  nietaHo-gloNsy,  und  iridescent ; those  of  the  first 
kind  have  nearly  the  same  form ; but  the  rays  of  the 
second  are  generally  very  hard  and,  according  to  Aude- 
bcrt, specifically  heavier  than  the  former. 

Resides  the  feathers  proper,  which  haTe  just  been 
descrilied,  there  are  also  found  beneath  them,  and  closely 
covering  the  body,  some  short,  delicate,  and  toft  fea- 
thers, which  arc  commonly  culled  down.  They  project 
from  a membranous  sheath,  (which  will  be  presently 
noticed,)  usually  u few  lines  in  length,  and  from  it* 
upjier  opening  protrude  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  down. 
On  removing  the  sheath,  a very  short  stem  is  observed, 
ami  springing  from  above  the  external  opening  of  the 
pith,  are  seen  an  irregular  number  of  long,  very  sort, 
and  delicate  downy  fibres;  their  attachment,  however, 
is  so  loose  that  they  generally  separate  with  the  sheath. 
The  barrel  then  springs  up  as  a proportionally  very  long 
stem,  round,  hair-like,  and  smooth  to  its  tip,  where  it 
divides  into  a number  of  fibrils,  resembling  itself  in  form 
and  structure,  except  that  they  are  still  more  slender. 
Under  a strong  glass  both  stem  and  fibrils  appear  filled 
with  loose  cellular  tissue,  similar  to  that  ot  hair,  but 
much  thicker  and  irregular.*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  down  is  distinguished  from  true  feathers,  by  the 
absence  of  any  tiling  resembling  barbs  or  harbules.  and 
by  their  nearer  approximation  to  hair.  The  fibrils 
usually  drop  off  very  soon,  and  leave  the  stem  alone  re- 
maining. Some  bird*,  as  those  of  ihe  rapacious  order, 
ore  covered  with  this  down  when  first  hatched,  but  in 
others  it  does  not  appear  till  some  days  after  hatching. 
Sometimes  the  down  is  entirely  thrown  off  when  the 
plumage  has  tecome  fully  developed,  but  at  other  times, 
as  in  water  birds,  it  remains  constantly,  or  is  reproduced 
with  the  plumage  ; and  it  bears  the  same  relation  to 
feathers  as  the  woolly  hair  which  closely  invest*  the 
body  of  beasts  does  to  their  fur.  The  colour  of  the  down 
is  mostly  brown,  yellow,  and  streaked  with  black,  in 
land  birds  but  in  water  birds  is  yellow  and  greenish. 

The  feather*  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
animal  by  their  barrel  being  received  into  a tough,  mem- 
branous bag,  which  is  called  the  homy  sheath  ; it  covers 
young  feathers  a little  way  above  the  skin,  but  when 


they  are  perfectly  formed,  it  erases  at  the  skin,  and  unit-  Xoofogy, 
ing  with  it  forms  the  culicular  ring,  and  at  this  part  '■V*' 
only  does  the  skin  touch  the  barrel.  The  horny  sheath 
terminates  below  at  tike  pit,  and  becomes  connected  with 
the  epithelium.  The  barrel  and  its  sheath  are  fixed  in 
u canal,  as  the  hide  rises  along  the  former,  and  the 
canal  is  of  proportionate  length  wiih  the  barrel.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  formed  of  skin,  which,  terminating  at  the 
upper  opening,  is  connected  with  the  horny  sheath  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  canal ; beneath  (he  skin  is  the 
somewhat  thickened  and  tough  hide.  Within,  the  hide 
is  lined  with  a very  smooth  and  tough  epithelium,  which 
closely  surrounds  the  barrel  and  its  sheath,  but  is  never 
connected  except  at  the  upper  opening.  Some  hold  the 
epithelium  to  be  merely  an  ensulphing  of  the  skin,  but 
this  Heusinger  denies.  The  little  pit  is  covered  neither 
by  the  horny  sheath,  by  the  epithelium,  nor  by  the  hide, 
but  is  connected  with  the  subcuta neons  tissue,  with  the 
aponeurotic  and  muscular  fibres,  which  here  fix,  and 
serve  both  to  steady  and  move  the  feathers. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  feathers  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  is  a subject  of  much  interest,  as  by 
their  more  simple  form  as  down  they  are  connected 
with  hair,  with  which,  ns  already  mentioned,  tlte  down 
has,  in  reference  to  its  interior  structure,  close  resem- 
blance, whilst  its  branching  disposition  approximates  it 
to  hair.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
most  worthy  of  attention  on  this  point. 

The  production  of  a leather,  as  described  by  Mal- 
pighi,* is  as  follows.  Birds,  recently  hatched,  are  covered 
with  yellowish  hairs,  which  burst  from  a follicle,  as  from 
a root,  in  little  bundles  of  more  thnu  twelve,  and  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  These,  if  followed  by  tear- 
ing away  their  sheath,  are  seen  to  spring  from  the  top  of 
a very  small,  delicate,  transparent  follicle,  containing 
the  rudiment  of  the  feather,  which,  os  it  grows,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a black  sbeath  beneulh  the  skin. 

The  sheath  or  membranous  tube  is  inserted  in  the  hide, 
on  a papilla  perforated  in  its  centre  by  the  uinhilicai 
vessel  of  the  former,  which,  if  torn  away,  is  followed  by 
bleeding.  Within  the  sheath  is  contained  a sottish, 
mucous  follicle,  of  an  ashy  colour,  witli  bloody  spots; 
but  although  it  seems  to  consist  of  fibres  longitudinally 
arranged,  there  is  really  no  organic  structure  but  the 
umbilical  vessel  which  runs  through  it  lengthwise. 

From  the  sides  of  the  follicle,  about  its  base,  little  black 
plumules  arise,  and  from  its  tip  some  white  ones,  from 
which  hairs  stretch  out,  and  the  tip  of  the  sheath  open- 
ing as  the  growth  proceeds,  the  extremities  of  these 
plumules  with  their  conjoined  hairs  burst  forth,  and  the 
sheath  being  further  opened,  the  follicle  appears,  form- 
ing the  stem,  dried  at  its  lip,  and  divided  into  empty 
membranous  chambers,  whilst  its  remaining  or  lower 
part  is  sottish,  and  gives  origin  laterally  to  the  plumules 
with  tiie  hairs,  w hich,  when  the  sheath  is  torn  off,  are 
withdrawn  with  it,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  stem, 
from  the  tip  to  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  is  seen ; the 
follicle,  as  an  uterine  placenta  providing  the  growing 
material  of  the  leather,  presenting  first  the  upper,  sub- 
sequently the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  finally  the 
barrel  of  the  feather.  The  follicle  is  a cylindrical  tube 
formed  ot  delicate  membrane,  inclosing  a series  of 
utriculea  of  ditferent  size,  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  fluid  contained,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
growth  of  the  feather;  thus  where  the  fluid  is  actively 
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Z«*»gy*  propelled,  the  chambers  are  conical,  as  may  be  observed 
1 1 ' when  vegetation  first  commences  about  the  stem,  the 
apex  of  which  is  first  gradually  lengthened;  to  this  suc- 
ceeds the  production  of  the  barrel,  when  the  chambers 
again  elongate  in  wards  its  apex,  but  as  they  descend, 
the  resistance  of  the  cartilaginous  tube  compels  a change 
of  form,  and  the  conical  shape  being  lost,  the  chambers 
assume  the  appearance  of  numerous  valves  piled  on  each 
other.  When  the  generation  of  the  feather  is  perfected, 
the  barrel  or  elongated  tubular  part  of  the  feather  becomes 
solid.  The  barrel  is  a cartilaginous  substance,  by  which 
probably  the  whole  stem  is  covered,  and  being  folded 
externally  forms  the  plumules,  and  finally  hollowing 
itself  into  a tube  form*  die  barrel.  At  the  part  w here 
the  stem  ends  in  the  bide,  the  shrivelled  follicle  bursts 
forth,  but  the  rest  is  contained  within  the  barrel,  the 
external  membrane  of  which,  so  closely  connected  at  the 
middle  that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated,  is  obtained 
from  die  sheath,  but  the  upper  part  subsides  into 
scales.  If  the  barrel  be  opened  prior  to  its  solidifica- 
tion, the  contained  follicle  is  found  loaded  with  fluid, 
and  externally  its  thick  investment  is  overspread  with 
blood-vessels.  When  the  growth  is  completed  and  the 
feather  becomes  solid,  plumules  are  produced  from  the 
cartilaginous  substance,  and  the  remnant  of  the  dried 
and  protruding  follicle  is  apparent,  us  also  the  solid 
pointed  tip  of  the  barrel  with  its  aperture.  The  shri- 
velled follicle  contained  in  the  barrel  contracts  into  a 
variable  number  of  chambers,  exceeding  twenty,  which 
are  sharper  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  still  recogniz- 
able umbilical  vessel  may  be  traced  to  the  protruding 
part  of  the  follicle,  more  obtuse  in  the  middle,  and  more 
numerous  at  the  bottom.  The  interior  of  the  stem  is 
filled  with  numerous,  very  small  while  vesicles,  resem- 
bling elder  pith,  nud  mostly  of  an  oval  shape,  extending 
from  the  insertion  of  the  follicle  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
feather. 

Cuvier*  adds  but  little  to  Malpighi's  statement.  He 
says  if  the  sheath  be  opened  just  as  it  penetrates  the 
skin,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  cylindrical  layers 
of  horny  and  transparent  matter,  inclosing  a cylinder  of 
gelatinous  substance,  in  which  blood-vessels  run  ; that 
its  top  is  conical  and  much  harder  than  the  other  part, 
and  that  it  is  enveloped  with  a layer  of  black  matter, 
which  is  ine  first  rudiment  of  the  barbs  of  the  feather, 
which,  when  the  cylinder  bursts  the  sheath  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  splits  as  it  dries,  and  forms  the  first 
barbs,  and  that  the  stem  of  the  feather  elongates  and 
hardens  at  the  same  time.  More  of  the  cylinder  then 
protrudes,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  barb*  and  stem 
are  thus  produced,  lilt  the  whole  of  the  vanes  and  shaft 
are  perfected-  After  which  the  barrel  or  tubular  part 
solidifies  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  shaft,  of 
which  it  had  previously  contained  the  germ. 

The  formation  of  a feather,  according  to  Dutrochet,f 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  bottom  of 
a canal  of  greater  or  less  depth  than  the  hide,  similar  to 
that  from  which  a hair  springs,  is  a little  bulb  covered 
with  skiu  or  epidermis,  and  which  he  thinks  is  merely  a 
dermal  papilla.  This  little  bulb  increases  gradually  to 
the  size  of  the  feather  it  has  to  produce,  and  tin  external 
skinny  covering,  thickened  by  additional  internal  layers, 
at  last  forms  a whitish  tube  completely  closed  except  at 
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the  lower  part,  where  an  aperture,  or  sort  of  navel,  exists  Zoology, 
tor  the  passage  of  vessels  to  the  bulb  contained  within  v-— “v—— ' 
it.  If  this  epidermal  tube  lie  opened  early,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  terminal  buibs  of  the  feather  are  seen,  toft, 
and  resembling  a layer  «>f  colouring  matter,  cnmiiKncing 
from  the  circumference  of  the  navel  and  winding  ob- 
liquely round  the  bulb ; but  there  is  not  any  appearance, 
of  stem.  When  the  barbs  are  perfected,  longitudinal 
homy  fibres  spring  from  their  lower  part,  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  hinder  and  fore  part  of  the 
stem  ; new  barbs  form  bi-low  and  send  otf  more  homy 
fibres,  a process  continued  till  the  whole  stem  is  per- 
fected. During  this  development  the  point  of  the 
feather  bursts  through  the  upper  curl  of  the  epidermal 
sheath,  and  that  part  of  the  leather  which  is  perfected 
protrudes,  and  the  previously  folded  barbs,  drying, 
begin  to  expand.  When  the  feather  has  grown  to  a 
certain  size,  be  stales  that  the  production  of  the  anterior 
horny  fibres  of  the  stem  can  be  seen  taking  place,  not 
like  the  posterior  fibres  at  the  circumference  of  the 
navel,  but  more  closely  to  the  tip  of  the  bulb,  which  in 
the  growth  of  the  feather  rises  above  the  navel  and 
supplies  the  juices  for  the  production  of  these  fibres, 
which,  joining  together  in  the  middle,  form  the  raphe  or 
mesial  depression,  extending  along  the  stein  from  end  to 
end.  At  first,  these  anterior  os  well  as  posterior  fibres  form 
each  a plate  which  ure  ill  contact,  but  subsequently  are 
separated  by  the  spongy  matter  deposited  between  them, 
which  gradually  increases  in  quantity  till  the  stem  ac- 
quires a squarish  form.  The  growth  both  of  the  horny 
fibres  (which  especially  on  the  front  are  connected  with 
the  bulb  like  a nail  to  its  root)  and  of  the  spongy 
matter,  which  Dulrocbet  considers  merely  a mollifica- 
tion of  horn,  is  effected  not  externally  but  from  within, 
an  abundant  quantity  of  lymphatic  (albuminous)  fluid 
being  produced  by  the  bulb  for  that  purpose.  The  bulb 
itself,  very  vascular,  of  a conical  form,  terminating  in  a 
point  above,  has  its  expanded  base  connected  to  the 
hide  by  a very  slender  pedicle,  which  pend  rates  the 
navel  ot  the  epidermal  sheath  and  receives  the  vessels 
ami  nerves  for  its  supply.  It  is  covered  with  a sort  of 
epiderm  which  is  thicker  as  it  a|»pruaclics  the  tip  of  the 
feather,  so  that  the  feather  is  found  contained  between 
two  epidermal  membranes,  the  epidermal  tube,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  general  epidermis  of  the  animal,  and 
the  epidermal  membram*  which  closely  invests  the  bulb. 

When  the  epidermal  tube  is  burst  by  the  rising  end  of 
the  bulb,  the  epidermal  membrane  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  air,  which  dries  and  forma  it  into  a kind 
of  cap ; the  membrane  is  again  reproduced  at  this  point, 
as  it  rises  is  again  dried,  and  acquires  the  cap-like  form, 
which  is  sometimes  only  received  within  the  Ibrmer,  and 
at  other  times  connected  with  it ; this  process  is  repeated 
so  often  us  the  point  of  the  moist  epidermal  membrane  is 
exposed,  and  thus  a series  of  caps  or  cones  are  produced, 
at  first  above  the  point  of  the  bulb  in  a case  formed  by 
the  folded  baibs,  but  subsequently  they  are  found 
within  the  barrel  of  the  quill,  and  lorm  the  so-called 
pith  of  the  fcatlirr.  Having  thu*  accounted  for  the 
growth  of  the  barbs  and  stems,  he  next  describes 
that  of  the  barrel  in  the  following  monner.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  navel,  hnvilig  become  gradually  beset 
with  barbs,  extending  forwards  on  either  side  of  the  first 
formed  terminal  ones,  is  now  surrounded  by  the  horny 
fibres  produced  from  the  hind  part  of  their  lower  end*, 
which  at  first  forming  the  back  of  the  stem  gradually 
expand  it  in  a circular  direction,  till  it  at  last  forma  a cy- 
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Zoology.  Under,  the  barrel  of  the  quill,  which  then  elongates 
itself  below  till  the  barrel  has  attained  its  full  length. 
The  period  at  which  the  cylinder  liegins  to  be  formed  is 
when  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  stem  and  the  spongy 
matter  cease  to  grow,  inconsequence  of  the  bulb  being 
gradually  retracted  from  them  by  the  posterior  horny 
fibres  detaching  its  connection  with  the  anterior  fibres 
of  the6tem  ; the  bulb  then  begins  to  enter  the  barrel,  ond 
the  spongy  matter  pressing  the  front  of  the  stem  for- 
ward*, the  aperture  by  which  this  entrance  is  effected 
closes,  and  the  function  of  the  bulb  being  now  com- 
pleted, it  gradually  shrinks  in  the  hollow  of  the  barrel 
and  disappears,  leaving  as  its  only  trace  the  succession  of 
epidermal  caps,  which  together  with  it  had  been  re- 
tracted into  the  barrel. 

Fred.  Cuvier*  does  not  agree  with  Dutrochet's  opi- 
nion of  the  formative  organ  of  the  feather  being  a der- 
mal papilla;  he  says,  “ the  whole  capsule  springs  from 
a papilla  of  the  hide,  but  is  not  its  development;  they 
have  not  the  least  relation  as  regards  structure,  and 
neither  are  connected  but  at  very  circumscribed  points; 
thus,  when  the  dermal  sheath  is  opened  at  the  point 
containing  the  lower  part  of  the  new  capsule,  and  is 
followed  by  the  papilla,  the  latter  is  seen  forming  a small 
cone  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  capsule  and  hardly 
communicating  with  it  but  at  its  tip.*'  The  original 
form  of  the  capsule  is  that  of  a cylinder  terminating  in 
a cone,  and  very  soon  after  the  capsule  has  penetrated 
the  skin,  the  cone  drops  off,  so  as  to  set  free  the  extre- 
mity of  the  feather.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
closed  with  a soft  fibrous  membrane,  in  which  is  an 
aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
interior  of  the  organ,  and  which  represents  the  navel  of 
the  feather,  as  it  performs  the  same  functions,  although 
not  found  at  the  same  part,  the  tube  of  the  feather  being 
far  from  being  formed  in  a capsule  with  which  the  de- 
velopment commences.  Its  whole  exterior  consists  of 
a membranous  covering  called  the  sheath,  which  gra- 
dually thins  from  above  to  the  entrance  of  the  vessels. 
When  the  sheath  is  opened,  two  membranes  are  found, 
the  opposing  surfaces  of  which  being  striated,  F.  Cuvier 
calls  the  external  and  internal  striated  membranes  ; the 
appearance,  however,  depends  merely  on  their  connection 
by  some  little  transverse  (or  rather  oblique)  partitions , 
dividing  the  cavity  between  the  two  into  numerous  little 
chambers , wherein  is  deposited  the  soft  matter  of  the 
incipient  barbs  which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
folded  from  below  upwards.  The  partitions  ore  con- 
sidered to  be  processes  of  the  outer  membranes,  and 
merely  connected  with  the  inner,  which  is  the  proper 
membrane  of  the  bulb.  The  bulb  is  the  central  and 
most  important  part  of  the  capsule;  it  alone  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  organization,  and  as  it  alone 
incloses  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  feather-organ,  it 
appears  to  give  direct  origin  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  organ,  as  well  as  to  the  feather  itself.  The  barbs 
and  stein  of  the  feather  spring  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  bulb,  and  as  this  elongates,  more  and  more  of  the 
feather  is  produced,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  simul- 
taneous development  of  both,  the  bulb  however  being 
first  produced;  but  so  soon  as  its  most  fully  developed 
part  has  performed  its  office  by  secreting  the  barbs  and 
stem,  it  becomes  obliterated,  dries  and  disappear*.  In 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  bulb,  which  seems  to 

• See  his  Ohvrrafiant  tur  /.,  Structure  ft  U Dcrefoppcment  dei 
Plume  t.  in  Mtmbirti  dm  Mutium,  vol.  xiii-  p.  327. 


reside  in  the  base  and  to  be  restricted  to  a certain  part 
of  its  length,  it  exhibits,  beside*  the  vessels  ramifying 
on  its  surfaces,  some  longitudinal,  white,  soft,  elastic 
fibres,  similar  to  the  threads  of  a spider's  web.  When 
the  action  diminishes,  this  part  changes  its  nature,  mem- 
branes in  form  of  lengthened  cones  are  developed  upon 
it.  received  into  each  other,  and  filled  up  with  pulpy 
matter,  which  gradually  disappearing,  these  white  cones 
dry  and  become  transparent ; they  appear  at  first  to 
communicate  by  means  of  a tube  which  subsequently 
becomes  obliterated.  When  the  formation  of  the  barbs 
and  stem  is  completed  the  sheath  no  longer  continues  to 
be  projected  beyond  the  skin  and  thrown  oil'  in  scaly 
rings  or  .shred*,  but  its  inner  layers  become  the  outer 
layers  of  ll>e  barrel  and  are  identified  with  those  secreted 
by  the  bulb  which  it  incloses.  F.  Cuvier  says  that  the 
bulb  is  a double  organ ; he  however  only  speaks  of  it  as 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  an  under  purt,  the  latter 
made  up  of  a middle  striated  portion  and  a pair  of 
lateral  pieces  smooth  and  fringed,  which  he  calls  tctntjs. 

According  to  Albert  Meckel,*  the  vessels  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube-like  pit  in  the  tegument  in  which  the 
feather  is  to  he  formed,  enlarge  and  pour  out  a serous 
fluid  beneath  the  skin  or  epidermis : the  peripheric  part 
of  this  fluid  coagulates  into  a membrane,  the  sheath^ 
which  appears  like  a pustule  full  of  moisture  and  has  at 
its  bottom  an  aperture  through  which  penetrate  elonga- 
tions of  the  dermal  vessels.  As  it  grows,  it  lengthens 
toward  the  surface  and  acquires  an  oval  sha|>e ; the 
superficial  extremity  becomes  pointed,  but  the  base  still 
remains  broad  and  the  sheath  assumes  the  form  of  a 
papilla.  The  vessels  which  enter,  form  with  this  gela- 
tinous papilla,  on  the  surface  of  which  they  spread  like 
a net,  the  perm  of  the  feather,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  albumen  to  sene  as  the  formative  material 
of  the  feather.  Between  the  germ  and  sheath,  close  to 
the  vascular  hole,  is  a layer  of  semitransparent  globules, 
which  form  themselves  into  rows,  and  two  such  con- 
nected by  similar  matter  form  a fibre  of  the  vane  ; on 
either  side  of  each  vane  is  attached  a single  short  row 
of  globules  which  form  the  twigs  of  the  vane  or  fibrils. 
The  fibres  arc  all  loose  at  their  tips,  but  attached  to- 
wards the  base.  At  the  inner  opening  of  the  vascular 
hole  the  globular  mass  condenses  into  an  oval  streak, 
on  the  lateral  edges  of  which  the  fibres  of  the  vane  are 
attached  : these  soon  expand  into  a plate,  which  consists 
of  longitudinal  horn-like  fibres,  tapering  towards  the 
tip  of  the  sheath,  but  towards  the  vascular  aperture  ter- 
minating in  a ring;  this  is  the  barrel,  and  the  plate  its 
vane-stem,  but  the  ring  the  rudiment  of  its  tubular  part. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  shaft  forms  a loose  web,  grow- 
ing in  two  bands  from  the  lateral  edges  of  Uie  barrel- 
plate,  which  thicken,  coalesce  in  the  mesial  line,  and 
together  with  the  barrel-plate  form  a close  cavity  in 
which  tlie  extremity  of  the  jelly-like  germ  is  contained. 
After  the  vane  is  developed,  the  ring  of  the  barrel  grows 
up  to  a tube,  which  at  its  root  has  but  a single  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  two  stripes  of  the 
shaft  grow  together  into  a single  piece  at  the  ring  or 
commencement  of  the  barrel,  leaving  however  an  aper- 
ture, the  air-hole  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  ex- 
pands through  the  tissue  of  the  shaft  and  the  barrel. 
The  vane  is  first  developed  from  its  lip.  The  germ 
then  dies,  together  with  its  vessels,  from  its  tip  to  the 
root,  and  becomes  a slough ; piece  after  piece  dries  and. 


tooXorr. 


* See  Kelt,  .dretuv/iir  die  Phynotogim,  rod.  xiii.  p,  37. 
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Zoology,  shrivels  to  a sort  of  funnel,  so  that  it.  now  become  the 
pith,  appears  like  a chain  of  funnels  received  within 
each  other.  The  sheath  at  first  prows  of  similar  shape 
with  its  contents,  and  protruding  out  of  the  pit  in  the 
tegument  attains  the  extent  ofits  upward  growth,  bursts 
at  the  tip  and  allows  the  protrusion  of  the  vane,  which, 
previously  folded  up  from  its  dorsal  to  its  ventral  surface, 
now  expands,  but  the  sheath  remains  on  the  barrel  as 
an  adherent  membranous  envelope,  which  in  the  so- 
called  extrication  of  the  feather  falls  off  in  scales. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions  just  detailed  of  so  high 
authorities  as  Dutrochet  and  F.  Cuvier,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear difficult  to  explain  the  growth  of  feuthers  ill  a 
much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  which 
will  be  more  readily  understood  by  comparing  it  with 
the  analogous  growths  of  hair  and  horn,  and  with  the 
former  more  especially.  The  comparison  alto  as  regards 
hair  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  correspondent 
cause  of  its  periodical  shedding  in  many  beasts,  and  the 
moulting  of  the  feathers  of  birds.  No  direct  observa- 
tion on  the  former  point  has  been  made  ; but  in  refer- 
ence to  human  hair,  Bichat  states  that  when  a grey  hair 
has  fallen  out,  the  sac  whence  it  sprang  diminishes  and 
finally  disappears ; and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
such  is  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  the  coat  in  beasts, 
as  it  will  be  presently  perceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
moult  of  birds. 

Agreeing  with  F.  Cuvier  that  the  formative  organ  of 
the  feather  commences  from  a dermal  papilla,  though 
itself  not  a dermal  papilla  as  taught  by  Dutrochet,  it  may 
be  admitted,  as  slated  by  the  latter  writer,  to  be  covered 
with  skin  or  epidermis,  and  is  then  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  a hair  is  when  it  cannot  readily 
penetrate  the  cuticle,  but,  os  Weber  says,  raises  it  and 
forms  a little  knot  or  hillock  (ill  it  at  last  bursts  through. 
This  germ  or  bulb,  as  it  may  justly  be  called,  continues 
growing  till  it  projects  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
ensh^athed  in  the  epidermal  case,  which  acquires  a 
corresponding  sixe  and  form,  viz.,  that  of  a cylinder  with 
a conical  extremity,  consisting,  as  Cuvier  states,  of  a 
very  soft,  fibrous  and  yellowish  membrane  at  its  lower 
part,  but  becoming  whitish,  opaque,  soft,  and  of  an 
almost  cartilaginous  appearance  towards  the  tip,  which, 
as  it  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  dries,  hardens,  and  is 
converted  into  more  or  less  numerous  delicate,  trans- 
parent, cuticular  layers.  If  this  sheath  be  opened,  the 
bulb  itself  may  be  seen,  its  base  attached  to  a small 
aperture  in  the  base  of  the  bulb,  through  which  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  admitted  to  it ; and  from 
around  this  point,  commencing  at  the  hind  part,  arise 
a number  of  delicate  plates,  corresponding  to  the  sen- 
sible nr  secreting  plates  in  hoofs,  each  pair  of  which, 
after  the  hindmost  are  formed,  rise  up  obliquely  forward 
and  meet  in  a mesial  line,  which  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  bulb,  their  edges  being 
slightly  connected  with  the  inside  of  the  sheath,  and 
tearing  away  as  that  is  turned  back,  leave  the  uppear- 
ance  to  which  Cuvier  has  applied  the  name  external 
striated  membrane.  In  the  very  narrow  and  obliquely 
winding  grooves  thus  formed  is  the  soft  dark  matter  de- 
posited which,  when  dry,  becomes  the  barbs  of  the  vanes. 
At  first  there  is  no  appearance  of  stem,  but  as  the 
barb*  are  perfected,  their  little  stems  which  arc  horny 
being  produced,  the  bulb  forms  the  hind  and  fore  part 
of  the  top  of  the  stem  of  the  feather  itself.  So  soon  as 
tbeuppvr  extremity  or  tip  of  both  herbs  and  stem  are 
formed,  it  presses  against  the  free  end  of  the  sheath, 


bursts  it.  and  protruding  quickly  dries,  and  the  barbs  Zoology, 
escaping  from  their  narrow  sheaths,  the  plates  which  "v*— ' 

had  divided  them  fall  off  together  with  the  dried  sheath, 
and  the  protruded  pan  is  perfected.  The  growth  of 
the  feather  is  still  continuing,  aud  the  upper  end  of  the 
bulb  being  in  great  activity,  throws  out  the  spongy 
substance  in  the  interior  of  the  stem,  and  separating  its 
anterior  and  posterior  plates,  which  hud  first  been  ap- 
proximated, gives  the  stem  its  squarish  shape,  and  this 
continues  growing  thicker  and  thicker  as  the  protrusion 
of  (lie  feather  widens  the  aperture  of  the  sheath,  which 
being  no  longer  required,  as  it  is  projected  drops  down 
in  skinny  rings  about  its  orifice.  The  growth  of  the 
barbs  from  the  ring  where  the  vessels  enter  continues  till 
they  meet  m front,  when  it  ceas»:«,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  risen  op  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  the 
barrel  of  the  feather  has  been  progressing  in  its  form- 
ation from  the  bulb,  which  having  now  no  other  duty 
to  perlorm,  quickly  produces  the  horny  cylinder,  and  its 
vessels  contracting  from  the  upper  part  continue  so 
doing  till  they  reach  the  base  of  the  bulb,  where  they 
become  obliterated,  and  the  bulb  itself  shrivels  up  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a succession  of  skinny-like  caps, 
which  are  connected  at  top  with  the  depression  in  front 
of  the  bottom  of  the  stem  whence  the  last  short  pair  of 
barbs  are  given  off,  and  from  their  hair* like  appearance 
indicate  the  diminished  vital  powers  of  (lie  tip  of  the 
bulb,  whilst  at  the  bottom,  as  it  approaches  the  navel, 
the  shrivelled  bulb  remains  much  more  bulky  than  in 
other  parts,  and  is  fixed  to  and  fills  up  that  aperture. 

After  the  perfect  development  of  the  feathers  they 
remain  fixed  in  their  sockets  in  the  skin  and  hide,  to 
which,  without  being  organised,  or  at  least  having  but 
a very  low  degree  of  vitality,  they  are  connected  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  connection  of 
the  teeth  with  the  membrane  of  the  gums,  and  so  re- 
main till  the  time  of  moulting,  when  their  attachment 
becomes  loosened  and  at  last  they  fall  out,  not  however 
till  they  have  led  the  feathers  which  are  to  succeed  them 
into  the  cavities  they  are  about  to  vacate,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  first  plumage  had  been  brought  through 
by  the  down  with  which  the  bird  had  been  first  clad. 

In  all  the  modifications  of  the  dermal  tissue  hitherto 
considered,  their  horny  product,  either  plate,  nail,  horn, 
hair,  or  feather,  has  been  exterior  to  the  structure  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently overspread  a larger  or  smaller  surface  of  the 
hide  in  place  of  the  skin  or  cuticle  which  has  been 
there  deficient,  as  it  merely  overlapped  the  margins  of 
plates  and  nails,  which  seem  to  be  only  let  into  the  skin  like 
a watch-glass  within  its  containing  ring,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  connection  with  the  subjacent 
hide.  In  like  manner  also  the  skin  rises  up  and  farms 
a sort  of  ring  around  the  lower  part  of  hair  or  feather 
with  the  same  object.  Iu  either  case  the  skinny  lip  or 
ring  gradually  attenuates  and  is  speedily  lost ; it  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  giving  any  covering  to 
these  horny  products.  In  the  modification  of  horn,  to 
be  next  considered,  there  is,  however,  a remarkable  dif- 
ference from  that  arrangement,  the  part  produced  being, 
on  the  contrary,  contained  as  it  were  within  a sheath  of 
that  which  produces  it.  Such  is  the  case  with 

k.  Scales,  Syuctnur, 

Which  are  as  specially  the  covering  of  fishes  as  feathers 
are  that  of  birds.  The  scales  improperly  so  called  of 
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Zoology,  certain  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  being,  as  already 
mentioned,  merely  larger  or  smaller  plates  of  skin, 
which  are  either  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  hide,  or 
envelope  process!*  which  it  put*  forth,  of  greater  or  less 
six*,  hut  always  contained  within  the  horny  matter,  and 
therefore  entirely  dit]«ing  from  true  scale*. 

Before  describing  the  scales  of  fish,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a few  observations  on  their  general  mode  of 
arrangement.  Immediately  behind  the  aperture  of  the 
gill,  a row  of  scale*  is  connected  with  the  skin,  nearly 
vertically  ns  regards  the  body,  with  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  each  in  contact  with  the  lower  and  upper  edge 
of  those  nearest  it  in  the  same  vertical  rank  ; (hi*  con- 
nection does  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  scales,  os  their  hinder  edge  is  either  angular  or 
forming  an  arc  of  a circle,  consequently  between  the 
hinder  extremities  of  every  two  scales  there  is  a 
more  or  less  angular  gap.  From  within  aud  behind 
this  row  projects  backwards  the  second  row,  which 
are  interposed  between  the  tips  of  the  former  and  the 
hide.  Now  if  the  longitudinal  connections  of  each 
successive  row  of  scales  were  in  the  same  line,  there 
would  be  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body  as 
many  seams  as  there  are  horizontal  ranks  of  scales, 
which  would  not  only  be  useless  in  reference  to  the 
protection  the  scales  arc  iutended  to  give,  but  also  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  animal’s  motions.  The  dis- 
position is,  however,  very  different  The  longitudinal 
junction  of  the  succeeding  row  takes  place  behind  the 
middle  of  each  scale  in  the  row  preceding  it,  so  that  the 
tips  of  the  scales  of  liar  first  row  are  not  merely  received 
into  the  gaps  between  each  two  of  the  second  row,  but 
even  reach  further  back  and  overlap  the  centres  of  the 
scales  of  the  thin!  row,  each  of  which,  as  are  iho*c  of 
every  succeeding  row,  is  covered  partially  by  three  scales, 
most  largely  by  the  two  in  the  immediately  preceding 
row,  which  join  by  their  edges,  and  in  a slight  degree 
by  the  tip  of  that  which  overlaps  the  junction  of  the  two 
just  named.  In  this  way  the  junctions  of  live  scales 
with  each  other  and  their  attachment  by  their  front 
ends  to  the  hide  is  entirely  concealed,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  roof  of  a house  is  covered  with  flat  tiles 
or  slates  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  hide  with- 
out penetrating  two  or  three  scales,  except  the  thrust  be 
made  obliquely  between  the  rows  and  from  behind. 

Leeuwenhoek,  who  was  the  first  careful  examiner  of 
the  structure  of  scales,  has  given  a tolerably  faithful 
account  of  the  mode  iu  which,  as  will  tie  presently 
described,  each  scale  is  contained  in  a me  in  bra  nuns 
sheath,  and  he  has  justly  observed  that  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  covering  of  part*  of  the  same  sc.de  ; that 
the  exposed  hind  extremity  only  is  closely  covered 
with  a membrane  or  cuticle,  as  he  calls  it,  which  he 
considers  made  up  of  a network  of  most  minute  aud 
dchcalc  vessels,  partly  arising  from  the  cutis  or  hide, 
and  purtly  from  the  neighbouring  scales,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  scale  which  is  concealed  exhibits  no  such 
cuticle,  but  i»  unattached . He  states  that  this  cuticle, 
which  had  been  previously  called  /«  or  phlegtna,  is 
not  extraneous,  but  is  realiy  a pari  of  the  body,  u ami 
none  other  than  little  veins  interwoven  with  each  other, 
which  are  of  almost  incredible  delicacy,  and  consisting 
of  an  iivcotnpreliensibk!  and  immense  number  of 
branch**.”*  And  be  busied  himself  in  endeavouring 
**  to  discover  vessels  in  scales  by  which  these  ficculent 


* Sec  hu  Opera  Urania,  tea  Arcana  Saturrr,  fob  i.  p.  lOi. 


vessels  are  formed.*'*  For  this  purpose  he  examined  the  Zoology, 
scales  of  the  bream  and  found  them  to  consist  of  a trans- 
parent  crystal,  disposed  externally  and  internally  in 
ridge-,  of  which,  counting  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  seek,  he  found  more  than  two  hundred, 
connected  together  “ by  innumerable  delica'e  stria?,  or, 
as  it  might  be  better  expressed,  vessels  intermingled 
and  surrounding  each  other."  These  could  be  split, 
and  layer  under  layer  readily  found  in  the  thickness  of 
the  scale,  all  of  precisely  the  same  figure,  but  each  in- 
creasing in  size  as  they  were  later  formed  and  conse- 
quently approached  nearer  the  inner  surface  of  the  scale. 

Of  tlie-e  layer*  in  a scale  as  big  a*  a dollar,  which  lie 
took  from  an  enormous  carp  ol  three  feel  mid  a half  iu 
length,  Leeuweuboek  counted  forty,  and  be  then  con- 
sidered each  layer  us  being  an  annual  growth,  and  that 
therefore  the  carp  was  as  many  years  old,  presuming 
that,  in  support  of  this  notion,  he  might  u*e  the  analogy 
not  only  of  the  annual  rings  of  timber,  but  also  of  those 
on  the  horns  of  oxen.t 

In  1716,  Reaumur,  in  his  account  of  the  Essence 
d’ Orient  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mock  pearls,} 
and  cou*iatiug  of  the  silvery  matter  washed  from  the 
scale*  ol  t lie  bleak,  ( Leucisats  Albumttt , Cuv.)  speaks 
of  this  colouring  matter  as  being  contained  in  vessels, 
or  a sort  of  pipes  running  along  the  length  of  the 
scales,  from  both  ends  of  which  it  could  be  squeezed 
out  by  pressure  Iu  the  middle.  His  description  of  these 
colour-holding  tubes,  which  are  really  no  other  than  the 
s|»ace*  between  the  fibres  of  the  scale,  is  far  from  correct, 
but  he  accurately  points  out  that  the  centre  from  which 
the  concentric  rings  of  the  stale  spring  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale  itself ; and  he  also  notes  the  minute 
aperture*  in  those  scales  which  form  the  lateral  lines  of 
fishes,  and  which  give  exit  to  the  mucous  secretion  with 
which  their  surface  is  overspread. 

If  the  scales  of  a carp  (most  convenient  on  account  of 
their  large  size)  be  examined,  it  is  easily  perceived  that 
they  are  contained  iu  soft  sheaths,  from  which  they  can 
be  displaced  without  much  difficulty ; and  it  may  be 
observed  here  us  a general  rule  that  the  attachment  of 
the  scales  is  proportionally  strong  as  the  fisb  lives  near 
the  shore  or  in  deeper  water.  Kach  scale  is  inclosed 
in  a closely-fitting  sheath,  composed  of  a doubling  of 
the  hide,  which  become*  very  delicate  and  thin  for  that 
purpose ; but  the  scales  are  so  arranged  that  a large 
portion  of  the  anterior  outer  part  of  each  sheath  forms 
the  posterior  inner  part  of  the  adjoining  halve*  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  two  preceding  scale*  by  which  it  is  over- 
lapped ; whilst  the  covering  of  its  own  hinder  and 
inner  part  covers  a corresponding  portion  of  the  ad- 
joining halves  of  the  two  following  scales  which  it  over- 
laps ; and  thus,  if  all  the  scales  be  removed  from  the 
body,  corresponding  shreds  of  this  thin  hide  are  seen, 
giving  the  surf .ice  a ragged  appearance.  The  sheath  is 
not  attached  with  equal  firmness  over  all  parts  of  the 
scale;  it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  all  that  part 
of  its  hinder  external  surface  which  stretches  beyond  the 
row  of  scales  preceding  it,  in  which  the  colouring  pig- 
ment is  deposited,  and  it  is  here  extremely  thin  ; it  is 


* 8<w  he.  eii.  pi  l US. 
f See  Ojp.  ni.  vol.  iv.  p.  213. 

| Sea  bu  ObterwtUw*  tur  la  Mature  ftn  In  Perte* 

fault*  • rt  tur  tfuelt/uet  autm  J Mature*  Amimaln  dune  temirlable 
conienr  ; a farvart-m  Ar  qu*»  em  tuaye  deipltquer  in  Format  MM  Act 
Firm  ft  ft  An  Pvitmmt,  in  Mem.  dr  f 'Avail.  Kotfait  del  Sciemeet,  1716, 
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Zoology.  alBo  firmly  connected  on  the  inner  side  of  thin  end  of 
the  scale  (though  less  so  than  externally)  as  far  forward 
as  the  centre  of  the  converging  circles  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  Here  also  pigment  is  found,  together  with 
the  shiuing  silvery  matter  which  overspreads  the  inner 
surface  of  all  scales.  In  front  of  this  centre  the  outer 
surface  of  the  scale  has  but  little  connection  with  the 
aheidh,  but  within,  if  it  be  genily  raised  from  its  bed, 
numerous  very  delicate  threads  may  be  seen  passing 
from  the  subjacent  hide,  which  is  here  quite  white : 
these  threads  are  doubtless  the  secreting  apparatus  of 
the  scale  itself,  and  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  marginal 
boundaries  of  the  sheath.  When  the  sheath  is  cut  open, 
lengthways,  without  disturbing  the  scale,  its  formation 
and  different  thickness  are  very  apparent ; the  whole  of 
the  anterior  outer  surface  consists  of  a process  given  otf 
from  the  hide,  which  is  thick  and  white  and  loosely 
connected  with  the  scale  so  far  as  the  centre,  behind 
which  it  thins  extremely,  becomes  coloured  with  pig- 
ment, and  is  so  intimately  attached  to  the  scale  that  it 
cannot  be  entirely  removed  ; it  reaches*  rather  beyond 
the  hind  margin  of  the  scale,  and  then,  reverting  inwards 
and  forwards,  first  forms  a delicate  fringe  to  the  edge  of 
the  scale,  and  then  again  thickening,  fixes  itself  firmly 
to  the  inside  behind  the  centre,  and  there  subsides  into 
the  hide  itsolf,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  inside 
of  the  sheath,  from  the  centre  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  scale.  The  sheath  may  therefore  be  nut  inaptly 
compared  to  two  pieces  of  paper  of  unequal  breadth, 
joined  together  by  their  longest  edges  : the  widest  piece 
represents  the  outer,  and  the  narrow  the  inner  part  of 
the  sheath,  and  the  deficient  part  is  that  occupied  by  the 
hide  itself.  That  part  of  the  sheath  which  is  while, 
thick,  and- covering  the  anterior  outer  part  of  the  scale,  is 
very  elastic : it  allows  the  scale  to  be  pulled  out  to  a 
slight  extent  from  those  by  which  it  is  covered ; but 
when  the  scale  is  set  free,  it  immediately  brings  it  back 
to  its  original  place,  and  indeed  does  not  prevent  it  being 
thrust  still  further  in,  but  so  soon  as  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, it  again  pushes  it  into  its  proper  situation.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  in  the  motions  of  the  body, 
as,  by  allowing  the  scales  to  glide  upon  one  another,  it 
enables  them  to  overlap  still  more  when  the  body  is 
rendered  concave  on  their  side,  and  permits  them,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  separated  from  each  other  when  the  body 
is  rendered  convex,  both  of  which  curves  it  necessarily 
is  continually  making  as  the  animal  i«  sculled  along  by 
the  lateral  motion  of  the  tail. 

The  scale  itself,  when  removed  from  its  sheath,  is 
found  to  be  a horny  plate,  more  or  leas  vaulted  within 
and  correspondent ly  elevated  without.  Its  shape  is 
very  variable  in  different  fishes,  angular,  oval,  or  round, 
or  modifications  of  one  or  more  of  these  forms.  It  ex- 
hibits a central  and  more  dense  point,  which  is  the  part 
where  com  ideation  commences;  it  is  not,  however,  in 
the  centre  of  the  scale,  but  much  nearer  to  its  hind  edge. 
From  i his  point  rays  are  extended  to  the  margin  of  the 
scale,  and  when  the  latter  has  »n  angular  form,  the 
rays  which  pass  to  the  angles  are  most  distinctly  de- 
veloped. Around  the  point  concentric  threads  extend, 
which  are  closer  to  each  other  as  they  are  nearer  the 
point,  and  more  distant  from  each  other  ns  they  ap- 
proach the  margin  ; they  connect  the  rays  together,  and 
the  whole  may  be  compared  not  inaptly  to  the  web  of  a 
spider.  All  that  part  of  the  scale  which  is  in  front  of 
the  central  point,  and  covered  by  the  overlapping  scales, 
is  highly  transparent  and  glasslike,  but  the  rest,  which 


is  behind  it  and  which  is  uncovered,  is  coloured  by  the  Zoology, 
pigment  externally,  which  can,  however,  be,  with  some 
little  trouble,  detached  from  it ; the  inner  surface  is  nut 
so  coloured,  the  silvery  matter  being  easily  wiped  off'. 

Each  scale,  as  Leeuwenhoek  has  stated,  can  be  split 
into  layers,  of  which  the  smallest  and  outermost  is  that 
where  the  central  point  exists,  whilst  the  margin  of  the 
scale  is  formed  by  the  last  formed  and  innermost  layer, 
the  scale  there  luring  extremely  transparent,  thin,  and 
flexible. 

The  principal  constituent  of  fish-scale  is  horn,  but  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  so-called  scales  on  the  legs  of 
the  turtle  family,  in  having  phosphate  of  lime  interposed 
between  its  layers  and  threads ; the  quantity  of  course 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  toughness  of  the  scales,  being 
most  when  they  are  hard  and  unyielding,  and  leu*t  when 
they  are  soft  and  flexible. 

Little  hat  hitherto  been  done  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  scales.  Leeuwenhoek  thought  he  could  dis 
tinguish  the  little  original  scale,  as  the  smallest  layer  of 
the  forty -plate  carp  scale  he  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
secting, and  he  says  that  all  scales  grow  from  their 
tinder  or  inner  surface.  This  notion  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect, if  the  growth  of  scale  have  analogy  to  that  of  other 
horny  productions,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  therefore  probab'c  that  the  growth  of  the  ^cale  is 
taking  place  most  actively,  at  least  where  it  is  most 
closely  connected  with  its  sheath,  and  this  is  over  its 
entire  inner  surface,  and  upon  all  that  part  of  its  exte- 
rior which  is  behind  the  central  point.  What  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  by  which  the  diverging  and  concentric 
threads  are  produced  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  both  are  merely  casts  of  the 
disposition  of  the  pnpiiltr  of  the  hide,  as  the  ridges  of 
the  skin  are  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  also  not  un- 
likelv  that  the  vessels  which  supply  the  hind  and  over- 
lapped part  of  the  scale,  are  continued  from  the  hide 
along  the  partition  which  separates  the  sheath*  of  the 
scales  by  which  it  is  overlapped,  and  that  these  secrete 
the  |iigmenl  or  colouring  matter  of  the  scale;  whilst 
the  inner  hinder  part  has  its  peculiar  silvery  matter 
produced  by  another  set  of  vessels  which  come  more 
directly  from  the  hide  itself. 

The  oiher  so  called  scales  of  fishes  which  do  not  over- 
lap, but  are  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  true  scales, 
and  prohably  also  similarly  formed,  as  the  very  minute 
scales  of  the  eel*,  blennie*,  and  others,  which  are 
largely  overspread  with  mucus,  seem  to  make  the  tran- 
sition from  the  scales  of  fish  to  the  horny  scale- like 
plates  of  reptiles  and  birds. 

In  all  the  preceding  modifications  of  the  secretion  from 
the  Dermal  Ti*tuc.  (excepting  scale*,)  from  its  mist 
simple  form,  skin,  to  it*  most  complicated  arrangement, 
feather,  none  other  substance  ha*  been  found  to  exist  bat 
horn.  In  those  teguments,  however,  which  remuin  to  be 
considered,  a very  marked  difference  appears  in  the  pro 
aence,  in  some  case*,  of  a peculiar  matter  resembling, 
though  not  really,  horn,  and  in  others  of  calcareous  earths, 
by  the  latter  of  which  the  animal  covering  attain*  in 
many  instances  an  almost  stony  hardness. 

/.  Chilonous  Tegument. 

The  external  covering  of  insect*  appears  to  be  a horny 
case,  varying  in  firmness  and  brittleness,  in  softness 
and  flexibility,  in  different  orders  and  kinds  and.  even  in 
the  same  insect,  at  different  periods  ol  its  existence.  Bur- 
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Zoology-  meistcr*  describes  it  as  “ displaying  considerable  con- 
' fortuity  with  the  skiu  in  general,  (the  common  tegument 
of  the  higher  animals)  like  it  consisting  of  three  layers." 
The  true  hide,  the  deepest,  is  distinguished  bv  its  want 
of  colour,  and  by  its  peculiar  structure,  which  consists 
of  layers  of  crossing  fibres,  forming  a light  tissue  and 
capable  of  separation  into  layers,  of  which  Straus  Durck- 
heim  distinguishes  sometimes  three,  sometimes  five, 
separated,  according  to  Burmeister,  by  delicate  canals, 
through  which  the  formative  juices  seem  to  flow,  when 
the  still  short  and  small  wing-cases  of  a newly  developed 
beetle  begin  to  distend  themselves.  The  outer  super- 
ficial layer  corresponds  to  the  skin  or  cuticle,  is  smooth, 
shining,  and  textureless,  generally  transparent,  and  largely 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage  of  hairs,  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  hide.  It  is  easily  separated  in 
recent  insects  from  the  coloured  mucous  body  heneath. 
This  latter  has,  according  to  Straus,  a very  remarkable 
disposition,  being  found  sometimes,  as  in  coleopterous 
insects,  divided  into  two  layers,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  chemical  properties  as  well  as  by  their  situation. 
The  one  forms  a very  delicate  layer,  overspreading  the 
whole  body,  closely  connected  with  the  skin,  but  inca- 
pable of  detachment  in  plates  on  account  of  its  deli- 
cacy ; although  it  may  be  removed  by  geutle  scraping, t 
is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  is  well  characterized 
by  its  colour,  especially  in  those  insects  which  exhi- 
bit brilliant  tints.  The  other  part  of  thix  colouring 
matter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  generally  brown  or 
black,  and  never  exhibits  bright  colours,  as  green,  blue, 
red,  or  yellow,  and  is  never  found  on  the  surfuce  of  the 
animal,  but  is  contained  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  skin 
und  hide,  and  more  especially  in  the  former.  At  other 
times,  however,  as  in  the  dragon-flies  and  locusts, 
this  colouring  matter  forms  a very  thick  layer  beneath 
the  hide,  in  which  case  both  the  latter  and  the  skin  are 
transparent  as  glass.  In  the  course  of  their  growth  and 
their  progress  from  the  larvae  to  the  perfect  slate,  insects 
shed  ibeir  skin,  as  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  silk- 
worm ; but  Straus  observes  that  he  knows  but  of  one 
genus,  the  Ephemera,  which  changes  its  coat  after 
having  obtained  wings,  t.  «.  alter  arriving  at  its  perfect 
state. 

Chemical  compoaiUon. — Till  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  tegument  of  insects  was  considered  horny ; 
but  even  lately,  Burmeister  says  M it  agrees  in  general 
with  the  chemical  composition  of  horn,  but  neverthe- 
less is  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities  of  proportion, 
which  may  probably  arise  from  its  being  formed  not 
merely  by  the  epidermis  (skin)  alone,  but  by  the  entire 
cutis  (hide).”  The  analysis  of  the  wing-cases  and  wings 
of  the  cockchafer,  given  by  Lsssaigne  to  Straus,  shows, 
however,  that  both  by  boiling  in  water  and  in  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  potass,  a brownish  matter  was  obtained, 
which  was  precipitable  by  acids,  by  infusion  of  galls,  by 
acetate  of  lead,  Ac-,  but  which  would  not  gelatinize 
with  water,  and  corresponded  with  the  animal  matter 
obtained  from  the  cochineal  insect,  and  others  of  its 
family,  to  which  Lassaigne  had  given  the  name  Cocaine. 
This  treatment,  however,  did  not  destroy  the  wing- 
cases,  which  still  retained  their  original  form,  hut 
became  nearly  colourless,  transparent,  and  slightly 
flexible,  like  the  wings  of  a fly.  This  base  cf  the  wings 


♦ See  hia  Entamv/agie. 

♦ Sc*  hia  Cacnrft'rofw**  gl*fraltt  sur  FAnaJonue  Cimpart fr  des 
Amman*  Artieules,  p-  ‘26,  ft  infra. 


and  wing-cases  was  distinguished  from  gelatine  by  its  Zoology, 
insolubility  in  boiling  water,  and  from  mucus  by  its  not  s— “v— — 
dissolving  in  caustic  potass ; and  as  at  that  time  it 
had  been  only  found  in  insects,  Lassaignc  called  it 
Enlomeitine.  lie  also  obtained,  by  calcining  a hun- 
dred parts  of  wing-cases  in  a platina  crucible,  fifteen  of 
a white  ash,  which  consisted  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  membranous  parts  of  the 
wings  differed  only  in  containing  a larger  quantity  of 
Entomeilinc  * Very  shortly  after  tha  publication  of 
Lasshigne’s  analysis,  the  subject  was  tuken  up  by  Odier,t 
who  also  found  the  same  substance,  which  he  called 
chihnr , in  the  wing-cases  of  the  same  insect,  (the  cock- 
chafer,) by  treating  them  repeatedly  with  a hoi  solution 
of  caustic  potass,  until  all  action  oeused,  when  they  be- 
came colourless,  transparent  like  thin  horn,  and  loat 
nearly  three-fourths  of  their  original  weight,  but  with- 
out any  alteration  in  their  form.  **  During  the  action  of 
the  alkali,”  he  states,  “ a slight  disengagement  of  am- 
monia was  perceptible,  as  happens  in  all  solutions  of 
animal  substances  in  potass”  This  transparent  matter 
ia  the  chitine,  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  potass  ; it 
does  not  become  yellow  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
although  it  dissolves  in  it  when  digested  with  heat,  and 
it  burns  without  fusing,  leaving  a coal,  which  retains 
the  original  form  of  the  part  operated  on,  but  in  com- 
bustion it  does  not,  according  to  Odier,  give  off  any 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  us  be  found  litmus  paper,  previ- 
ously reddened  by  acid,  and  held  over  the  glass  tube  in 
which  the  chitine  was  burnt,  did  not  recover  its  blue 
colour,  as  it  would  have  done  had  any  ammonia  been 
disengaged.  He  therefore  concluded  that  it  possesses 
no  nitrogen,  and  that  no  doubt  of  its  vegetable  nature 
could  remain,  lie  considers  it  to  resemble  lignin  or 
woody  fibre,  and  observes,  “ it  is  very  remarkable  we 
should  thus  find  in  the  frame  work  of  insects  the  same 
substance  that  forms  that  of  vegetables  or  which  at  least 
approaches  it  in  many  of  its  characters.’’  Mr.  Children,} 
however,  proved  by  experiment,  that  chitine  does  con- 
tain nitrogen,  and  has  detailed  the  results  of  two  experi- 
ments. Having  procured  this  substance  from  powdered 
canth&rides,  by  treating  it  for  many  days  with  caustic 
potass,  and  subsequently  washing  and  drying  it  at  a 
heat  of  212%  he  burnt  it  in  green  glass  tubes  with 
protoxide  of  copper,  having  some  clcau  copper  filings 
above  the  mixture,  and  over  it  some  perfectly  dry 
amianthus  in  Cooper’s  apparatus,  first  employing  & very 
gentle  heat,  which  was  gradually  raised  till  that  part  of 
the  tube  containing  the  chitine  was  bright  red  hot,  and 
the  gas  had  ceased  to  come  over.  The  kinds  and 
volumes  of  gases  were  then  ascertained,  and  he  found  in 
the  first  experiment  with  2*072  grains  of  the  pure  chitine 
the  following  results 

Carbon  0 962  grains,  or  per  cent.  46  43  grains 


Hydrogen  O’ 129  ,,  6*22 

Nitrogen  0*239  „ 1105 

Oxygen  0*742  „ 35*81 

2072  99*51 


• Sec  Straus,  lac.  cat.  p.  33. 

t Sw  hi*  .W'nmrf  nr  fa  Composition  Ckimtgne  des  Parties 
('ante*  tin  Jnsrctes,  in  Mfmmret  dt  la  Sociitk  d'  Hntoirr  Satureltt 
de  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

? Sec  hi*  Remarks  on  Odser’s  Paper  in  Zoological  Journal,  vol. 
p.  1U. 
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Zoology.  And  in  the  wcond  experiment  with  4*75  grains  of  the 
same  chiline : — 

Carbon  1*500  grains,  or  per  cent.  45  73  grains 


Hydrogen  0*187  * & 70 

Nitrogen  0313  n 

Oxygen  1’2$0  30  02 

3-280  9909 


In  another  experiment  which  he  made  with  a mixture 
of  chiline  from  Silpha  Ob»curaf  a carnivorous  insect, 
Geotrupcs  Slercorariust  a dung-eater,  and  Cf Ionia 
Aura/a,  a vegetable  feeder,  burnt  with  peroxyde  of 
copper,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  gpses  produced, 
lb  cubic  inches  were  collected,  which,  after  the  action  ol 
potass  left  1‘35  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen.  Conse- 
quently,'* says  Mr.  Children,  “ M.  Odier's  conclusion 
that  it'  (chit i tie)  rather  belongs  to  the  vegetable  than  the 
animal  kingdom  is  erroneous.” 

As  regards  the  other  materials  found  in  the  wing- 
cases  of  the  cockchafer,  Odier  found,  by  infusing  them 
repeatedly  lor  some  hours  in  cold  water,  that  the  latter 
became  slightly  yellow,  and  rather  less  fluid,  and  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  with  a gentle  heat,  left  0 6176 
grains  of  a substance  consisting  of  extractive  matter,  and 
a little  coagulated  albumen : this,  on  calcination,  exhi- 
bited carbonate  of  potass,  the  presence  of  which  distin- 
guishes the  tegument  of  insects  from  that  of  crustaceans. 
Another  portion  of  the  wing-case  having  been  frequently 
treated  with  alcohol,  anti  the  solution  evaporated,  some 
small  drop*  of  a brown  oil  were  obtained,  from  which  water 
took  up  a brown  extractive  matter  like  that  found  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  together  with  a substance  of  a sensibly 
alkaline  taste,  by  means  of  which  a little  fatty  matter 
had  been  dissolved,  which  sepuraled  by  adding  muriatic 
acid,  occasioning  with  it  a slight  effervescence.  This 
liquid,  evaporated  and  calcined,  gave,  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  muriate  of  platina,  a yellow  precipitate,  the 
muriate  of  potass ; hence  the  carbonate  of  potass 
found  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Besides  these  salts. 
Children  found  in  the  cantharides  a small  portion 
of  silica  and  magnesia,  and  a slight  trace  of  manganese  ; 
and  Burmeister  says  there  arc  also  traces  of  phosphate 
of  iron.  As  to  the  brown  oil,  mentioned  by  Odier,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  upon  it  depends  to  a certain 
extent  the  colour  of  the  insect  tegument,  for  Lassaigne 
states  that  Crioetri t Merttigera,  treated  with  alcohol, 
affords  a red  oil,  which  is  still  more  beautiful  if  ether  be 
employed.  Robiquet  also  obtained  from  cantharides, 
similarly  treated,  a Due  green  oil  resembling  their 
colour. 

The  albumen,  Burmeister  considers,  as  is  doubtless 
the  case,  to  belong  to  the  hide,  and  the  brown  colouring 
matter  to  the  so  called  mucous  body,  “ to  which  also 
he  attributes  the  chiline,  whereby  the  true  horny  skin, 
vix.  the  epidermis,  will  be  found  to  agree  entirely  with 
the  horns  of  the  higher  animals.'1 

m.  Shells,  Testa. 

Many  molluscous  animals  have  their  soft  body  pro- 
tected from  injury  hy  plates  or  tubes,  in  which  they  are 
more  or  less  fully  developed  ; to  the  former  the  name 
valve  is  applied,  and  of  these  a mollusc  may  have  but 
one,  when  it  is  called  n univalve , or  two,  and  be  a 
bivalve t or  more,  and  be  mullivalvt:  to  the  latter,  which 
consist  only  of  a single  lube,  variously  twisted,  the  term 
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tubular,  or  conch-like  shell , may  be  applied.  The  7ooIogy. 
structure  and  composition  of  all  is,  however,  generally  w* * 
alike.  Various  writers  have  occupied  themselves  in  ex- 
amining the  nature  of  these  very  beautiful  structures, 
among  whom  must  be  mentioned  Reaumur,  who  held 
that  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  organic  structure. 

He  supposed  the  growth  of  the  shell  to  be  effected  by  a 
very  tenacious  mucus,  bad ed  with  calcareous  particles, 
which  abounding  largely  in  the  substance  of  the  mol- 
lusc, was  poured  forth  on  every  side  through  the  pores 
of  the  cloak,  and,  conveniently  inspissating,  was  con- 
verted into  shell : in  the  same  manner  as  springs  of 
water  olten  deposit  calcareous  crusts  on  wood,  branches 
of  plants,  &c.,  and  that  layer  after  layer  was  deposited 
on  the  outer  surface,  till  the  shell  had  attained  its  proper 
density  and  thickness*  This  statement  of  Reaumur 
was,  however,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  en- 
tirely disproved  by  Poli  in  his  noble  work,  Testacea 
utriuMjue  Sicilia  eorumqtie  Hitlaria  el  Analome,  who 
showed  distinctly  that  shell  is  an  organic  structure,  and 
that,  instead  of  increasing  by  the  addition  of  external 
layers,  it  actually  grows  by  the  deposition  of  successive 
layers  on  the  inside  of  the  shell,  produced  by  the  animal 
itself.  The  subject  has  not  been  more  fully  nor  ably 
treated  by  any  later  writer,  and  therefore  from  his 
work  the  following  digest  on  the  structure  and  growth 
of  shell  has  been  taken. 

When  the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed  from  a 
shell  by  immersion  in  a solution  of  nitric  acid,  with  four 
parts  of  water,  a great  effervescence  takes  place,  much 
gas  is  evolved,  and  the  calcareous  earth  being  dissolved, 
numerous  layers  of  membranes,  one  upon  another,  are 
found,  which  are  so  extremely  elastic,  that  if  raised  with 
the  forceps  and  suddenly  let  go,  they  not  only  recover 
their  original  form,  but  even  roll  up  together,  Poli 
finds  that  these  membranes  exhibit  four  kinds  among 
the  vast  varieties  of  shells  which  he  examined  : 1.  Such 
as  differ  little  from  expanded  cellular  tissue,  on  the 
surface  of  which  ore  innumerable  and  close-set  hollow 
points,  as  seen  in  Lepas  Anatifer.  2.  Such  as  have 
the  expanded  layer  of  cellular  tissue  supplied  with  nu- 
merous regularly  arranged  vessels,  distributed  in  very 
elegant  circles,  os  in  TvUina  Niiida . 3.  Such  as, 

though  seeming  to  consist  of  very  simple  cellular  tissue, 
are  nut  flat,  like  the  former,  hut  disposed  in  carinaled, 
or  large  subcvlindrical  folds,  which  are  sometimes  even 
dichotomous,  as  in  Patella  Carrulea.  4.  Such  as  have 
the  membrane  completely  retiform  : these  under  the 
microscope  appear  to  consist  of  vertically  disposed 
lamella?,  of  which  the  upper  edge  seems  to  form  the 
base  and  support  of  the  numerous  delicate  vessels  every- 
where accompanying  it,  as  jn  Pinna  Muricala  and 
Nobilis ; the  peripheries  of  these  areoles  vary  in 
shape,  sometimes  they  are  triangular,  rarely  quadrila- 
teral, heptaguual,  or  octagonal ; most  commonly  pen- 
tagonal or  hexagonal ; but  all  are  equilateral  and 
equiangular. 

All  membranes  of  this  kind  are  immediately  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  mollusc,  and,  as  it  were,  continue 
and  send  its  substance  and  vital  powers  into  the  shell, 
which  thus  penetrate  every  where.  Their  animal  charac- 
ter is  proved  by  combustion,  when  they  give  out  the 
smell  of  burnt  horn  or  dried  bladder,  and  are  converted 
into  a spongy  charcoal.  The  membranes  are  every 

* See  hie  Mrwtoire  d«  /•  Fvra*atn>n  ti  d*  /* Accroutrmtnt  J+$ 

C<ypm'/ei,  3fe. , in  Mem.  dt  C Acmd.  R#y.  del  betmett,  1709,  p.  304. 
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Zoolt^y.  where  filled  with  particles  of  calcareous  earth,  so  di*- 
posed  that  each  membrane,  with  it*  earthy  particle*, 
forms  a testaceous  plate  ; and  by  a series  of  these,  placed 
one  upon  another,  is  the  shell  formed.  The  earthy 
matter  is  not  deposited  at  hap-haxard,  but  regularly  in 
form  of  crystals,  wh  ch  sometimes  assume  u lamellar, 
and  sometimes  a columnar  form.  In  Pinna  they  are 
columnar,  subpellucid,  and  very  little  dissimilar  to  pure 
chrvetal,  are  deposited  in  the  areoks  of  the  reticular 
membrane,  and  connected  and  strengthened  by  its 
plates.  And  as  these  areole*  vary  in  shape,  so  also  do 
the  side*  of  the  columns,  and  hence  they  are  prismatic, 
or  parallelepiped  ; pentagonal  or  hexagons! ; and  some 
even  heptagonal  or  octagonal.  In  the  Buccmum  Ga- 
lt um,  and  similar  shells,  the  chrvatals  are  deposited  iti 
plates,  and  are  less  transparent,  and  are  supposed  lo  be 
situated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  they  invest,  whether 
flat  or  plicated.  The  constituent  principles  of  both 
kinds  of  chrystals  ure  the  same,  but  it  is  upon  their  va- 
rious proportion  in  different  kinds  of  shells,  that  the  con- 
sistence of  the  latter  depends.  And  hence,  when  the 
chrystals  contained  in  u shell  are  very  pellucid,  the  ani- 
mal net  or  retiform  membrane  is  seen  without  any  pre- 
uaration.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Malpighian 
net,  or  pigment,  more  properly  speaking,  exists  in  this 
animal  net,  just  as  it  does  in  man : in  such  shells  there- 
fore as  have  their  earthy  particles  pellucid,  the  colours  of 
the  animal  net  existing  in  the  several  testaceous  layers 
are  sceu  through,  and  are  so  vivid,  that  if  the  earthy  par- 
ticles be  removed,  and  the  cellular  net  spread  on  glass, 
thev  are  beautifully  seen  without  a microscope ; but  in 
those  h hich  have  (he  earthy  particles  opaque,  the  colours 
show  very  coarse  and  dull. 

Growth. — If  the  valves  of  a bivalve  *hell  be  slightly  se- 
parated, it  will  be  readily  seen  the  cloak  or  mantle,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  contained  animal,  overspreads  the  whole 
of  their  interior,  and  that  its  limbus  or  edge,  rather  flat- 
tened, but  able  to  be  curved  at  the  animal’*  will,  extends 
bevoud  the  margins  of  the  valves.  It  is  therefore  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  when  the  period  approaches 
fin*  the  growth  of  the  shell,  the  extremely  delicate 
plates  from  the  membrane  of  the  cloak,  where  opposite 
the  disc  of  the  shell,  spontaneously  separate,  and  t»eiiig 
filled  with  earthy  particles  from  a peculiar  organ,  pro- 
duce testaceous  plates,  and  are  very  firmly  connected  to 
the  valves.  These  testaceous  uddi  lions  are  at  first  entirely 
membranous,  and  sometimes  appear  as  torn  and  pen- 
dulous from  the  sheila  themselves;*  but  each  addition 
always  proceeds  from  the  margin  of  the  ligament,  or 
from  the  part  where  the  cloak  is  given  olT  from  the 
body  of  the  mollusc,  and  corresponds  most  accurately  to 
the  shape  of  the  cloak  itself,  nor  is  it  formed  beyond 
ih*  extent  to  which  the  cloak  can  be  stretched.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  in  some  shells,  especially  iu 
bivalves,  the  testaceous  additions  sometimes  present 
themselves  on  those  parts  of  the  shell  covered  by  the 
cloak  ; those  which  are  occupied  by  muscles,  adductors, 
orbicular,  or  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  devoid  of  the 
common  increase  of  the  shell,  so  that  a little  pit  is  there 
formed,  which  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  additions  ; this  may  be  observed  in  Mya  Piciorum. 
From  these  valves  which  it  lines,  the  cloak  of  the 
• mollusc,  gradually  protruding,  projects  itself  beyond 
the  margins  of  the  shed  to  form  plate*,  membranous  at 
first,  but  subsequently  becoming  loaded  with  testaceous 
matter. 

The  testaceous  plates  are  extremely  delicate,  and  the 


first  of  all,  or  most  external,  arises  exactly  from  the  Zoology, 
region  of  the  umbo,  or  from  the  apices  of  (tie  *bell,  and 
lies  over  all  the  others ; that  which  lies  beneath  it  is 
on  every  side  more  dilated,  increases  both  the  thick- 
ness and  size  of  the  shell,  and  the  subjacent  one*  con- 
tinue no  doing.  The  beginnings  or  root*  of  each  p ate, 
lying  in  both  regions  of  the  umbo,  seem  therefore  to  be 
produced  forwards  from  the  umbo  itself  by  regular  steps, 
so  that  the  upper  and  smallest  layers  of  all  are  seen  to 
burst  forth,  as  it  may  be  suid  from  the  centre  of  the 
umbos;  but  the  lowest  and  widest  derive  their  origin 
from  the  margins  of  the  ligament ; the  other*  occupy 
the  intermediate  space,  accurately  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cloak  at  ddfereut  time*  of  lite ; the  shell, 
therefore,  emerges  thickish  around  the  region  of  the 
umbo,  but  gradually  thins  towards  the  edge.  Every 
shell  therefore  consists  of  innumerable  other*  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  size,  regularly  received  into  one  another, 
each  produced  by  he  own  proper  mollusc,  and  never 
subsequently  capable  of  increuse,  the  animal  mem- 
branes, already  mentioned,  being  most  closely  con- 
nected every  where  with  earthy  particles.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  membranes  are  nourished  by  the 
muscles  nf  the  mollusc,  us  their  tendons  are  so  fixed  in 
the  substance  of  the  shell,  that,  however  great  the  force 
used,  they  are  torn  to  pieces  rather  than  detached.  The 
extension  a bo  of  vessels  from  the  adductor  muscles  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  mercury,  which  had  been  injected 
by  the  aorlu.  escaping  from  the  mouths  of  the  vessel*  of 
auch  parts  of  the  muscle  as  had  detached  themselves 
from  the  shell,  when  immersed  in  spirit  of  wine,  of 
their  own  accord.  Turbinated  shell*  grow  iti  precisely 
the  tame  wbv,  the  increase  taking  place  from  the  aper- 
ture of  tlic  mouth  or  edge  of  the  lips,  whence  a new 
membrane  is  first  protruded,  which  may  be  well  seen  in 
Helix  Picta,  in  which  the  previous  size  of  the  shell  is 
shown  by  the  rosy  lines  running  along  the  edge  of  the 
lip.  The  growth  of  the  shell  ia  not  perennial,  but  at 
stated  times,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  the  oyster  and  in 
the  common  snail.  At  the  conclusion  of  summer, 
when  the  rain*  commence,  the  snail,  which  had  previ- 
ously remained  firmly  attached  to  the  stems  of  plants 
or  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of 
the  air.  or  had  been  hid  in  a hole,  comes  out  info  the 
warmth,  and  puts  out  new  membranes,  which  soon 
harden,  and  are  successively  produced  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  moisture  of 
the  weather,  till  they  have  acquired  considerably  in- 
creased size  ; and  this  continues  till  the  beginning  of 
the  following  June,  when  the  process  is  suspended  till 
the  return  of  autumn. 

The  upper  or  outer  part  of  every  shell  is  covered  with 
its  own  proper  tunic,  which  may  be  called  the  crust : 
this,  when  first  examined,  resembles  a very  beautiful 
layer  of  calcareous  spar,  but  when  separated  with  a 
steel  point,  as  it  may  easily  be,  it  closely  resembles  the 
fibres  of  asbestos,  and  if  flintier  examined  with  a micro- 
scope exhibits  an  elegant  aeries  of  regular  chrystals,  very 
clear,  and  pervious  to  the  light,  and  as  to  nature,  form, 

&c.,  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of  which  the  testa- 
ceous plates  consist,  excepting  only  that  they  are  far 
less  coherent.  They  are  implanted  in  bundles,  verti- 
cally, upon  every  part  of  the  subjacent  tunic  of  the  shell, 
and  cover  them  like  the  shell  of  a tortoise.  The  crust 
is  sometimes  highly  polished,  sometimes  scabrous, 
sometimes  curly,  and  hence  the  various  appearance  of 
the  exterior  of  the  shell. 
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Zoology.  Finally,  this  crust,  and  therefore  the  exterior  of  the 
whole  shell,  is  overspread  with  a common  tegument, 
called  by  conchologisls  the  Epidermis , which  is  of  very 
varied  form,  most  commonly  a simple  membrane,  either 
thin  or  thick,  polished  or  curly,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope exhibits  branching  vessels  or  fibrils ; is  sometimes 
hairy  or  woolly,  sometimes  exhibits  broad  plates  with 
ciliated  edges.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice  (although 
perhaps  not  actually  in  place)  that  Poli  considers  it  indis- 
putable. as  Reaumur  had  previously  conjectured,  that 
although  the  muscles  of  shells,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  so  closely  connected  to  their  Ulterior,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  without  cutting  through  them,  yet 
are  llte  animals  so  constituted  that,  at  staled  periods, 
the  muscles  spontaneously  separate  from  the  shells,  and 
spreading  and  extending  themselves  mill  further  corre- 
spond to  the  growth  of  the  shells.  This,  indeed,  is  highly 
probable,  as  the  muscular  mark  in  shells  is  found  to  be 
not  equally  flat,  but  in  some  degree  retains  the  traces 
of  its  former  growth,  or,  as  it  might  be  belter  expressed, 
the  successive  movement  of  the  muscles  from  the  umbo 
towards  the  margin  of  the  shell  is  distinctly  indicated 
by  the  successive,  regular  and  very  delicate  elevations 
of  the  plates — in  which  it  is  equally  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  first  of  these  traces  are  observed  to  be  gradually 
filled  up  nod  obliterated  by  new  layers,  being  superposed, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  completing  the  substance  of  the  shell. 
Having  already  stated  that  the  material  constituting  the 
fabric  of  the  shell  is  transfused  from  the  body  of  the 
mollusc,  according  to  the  course  of  circulation,  into  the 
membrane  of  the  cloak,  and  that  from  tbcnce  the  testa* 
ceous  layers  are  elaborated,  Poli  observes,  that  it  is 
further  necessary  to  show  that  this  kind  of  calcareous 
juice  is  produced  in  a peculiar  viscus,  situated  moat  com- 
monly a little  beyond  the  heart,  near  the  upper  adductor 
muscle  ; sometimes,  however,  it  extends  along  the  back 
of  the  mollusc,  and,  dividing  into  two  lobes,  surrounds 
the  heart.  It  is  the  singular  organ  which  Cnvier  men- 
tions* ag  surrounding  the  pericardium  of  the  slug  and 
snail,  existing  under  other  forms  in  many  molluscs, 
and  to  which  he  applies  Use  name  secreting  organ  of  the 
viscosity,  and  describes  it  as  a triangular  bag.  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is  filled  by  a vast  number  of  very  delicate 
plates,  which  join  by  flieir  edges  to  its  walls  and  to  one 
another,  and  from  whence  an  excretory  canal  passes  to 
terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  respiratory  hole.  According 
to  microscopic  observation,  it  consists  of  follicles  or  in- 
numerable, most  minute  acmules,  closely  connected  and 
very  largely  interwoven  with  numerous  vessels,  forming 
a very  remarkable  net-work.  That  this  organ  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  calcareous  matter,  Poli  is  led 
decidedly  to  conjecture,  from  the  material  of  the  shelly 
growth  being  very  largely  contained  in  this  viacus  in 
several  molluscs,  as  in  Venus  Chione,  Area  Piiota,  and 
Pinna  Muricata,  in  which  even  the  colour  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  shell : thus  in  the  two  former  it  is  white, 
and  in  the  latter  pomegranate  coloured ; it  effervesces 
also  with  acid,  and  becomes  extremely  hard  when  dry. 
It  is  from  this  matter,  inspissated  by  decay,  disease, 
adhesion,  or  any  other  c*u«e,  that  pearly  growths  are 
formed,  and  which  are  found  in  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, not  only  in  the  duplicature  of  the  cloak,  but  even 
in  the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  and  ovary.  Occasion- 
ally it  happens  that  some  of  these  growths,  from  the 
organic  tunics  supervening,  are  not  stretched  out  ns 
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usual,  but  form  certain  exostoses,  or  kinds  of  wart.  Zoology, 
which  occasionally  adhere  to  the  shell  or  leave  it  after  a v*,w 
tirne ; the*e,  when  they  resemble  the  silvery  colour  and 
resplendence  of  the  shell,  are  said  to  be  pearls. 

Colour. — The  interior  of  shell  is  sometimes  coloured 
to  a greater  or  lea*  extent,  and  more  or  less  deeply  of  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  which  Blainville  considers 
to  depend  on  its  contact  with  the  liver.  But  the  pearly 
iridescent  appearance  is  very  different  from  this,  and 
arises,  according  to  Brewster,  from  the  mechanical 
disposition  of  the  molecules,  and  not  from  the  colouring 
matter. 

The  colour,  however,  of  the  exterior  of  the  shell  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  pigment,  which  Reaumur  has 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  produced  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  mantle  ;•  for  in  Helix  Nem  oralis,  which  is 
banded  with  black  on  a yellow  ground,  he  observed  that 
that  port  of  the  collar  (or  edge  of  the  ckmk  at  the  orifice 
of  the  shell)  corresponding  to  the  black  hands,  exhibited 
the  same  colour,  so  that  if  a piece  of  the  edge  of  the 
shell  were  broken  off.  the  portion  reproduced  was  black 
opposite  the  black  part  of  the  collar,  and  yellow  else- 
where. It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  in  support  of 
Reaumur’s  assertion,  that  if  by  any  accident  the  shell 
be  broken  at  a distance  behind  the  edge  of  the  mantle, 
although  it  is  repaired  by  the  secrelion  of  pearly  matter 
from  the  surface  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  cloak, 
yet  no  colour  is  produced.  Light  has  also  doubtless  an 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  colours  of  shell : thus 
in  many  bivalve  shells,  the  under  fixed  valve  is  white  or 
light  coloured,  whilst  the  upper  one  is  very  brightly 
tinted,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  scallops.  Olivi 
has  also  observed  that  shells  which  are  overspread  with 
sponges  or  alcyons,  or  which  live  in  mud,  or  in  ~on- 
tiuually  shady  places,  are  much  paler  than  those  which 
are  exposed  to  light. 

Chemical  characters. — Poli  has  given  in  his  great 
work  a chemical  analysis  of  the  shell  of  Pinna  Muricates^ 
from  the  red  part  of  which  he  obtained  calcareous  earth, 
resinous  gluten,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
pearly  part  contained,  in  addition  to  these,  a quantity  of 
magnesia,  and  an  odorous  resin,  which,  infused  in  spirits 
of  wine,  became  milky,  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  lhe 
epidermis  yielded  oily  gluten,  with  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  iron,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  calcareous 
earth.  When  the  shell  had  been  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation,  a coal  was  left,  which  consisted  of 
animal  gluten,  calcareous  earth,  a small  quantity  of  iron, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Mr. 

Hatchettf  also  examined  the  composition  of  shell,  and 
no  better  analysis  than  his  has  been  since  given.  He 
divides  shells  into  two  kinds,  1.  Those  of  porcelainous 
aspect,  with  enamelled  surface,  and  appearing  slightly 
fibrous  when  fractured.  2.  Such  as  have  a stony  epi- 
dermis, beneath  which  the  shell  principally  or  entirely 
is  composed  of  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  porce- 
lainous shells,  of  which  he  chose  Votutee  and  Cyprem,  in 
a red  heat  lost  their  colour,  and  became  opaque  white 
tinged  with  grey,  but  retained  some  of  their  gloss. 

They  did  not  emit  any  apparent  smoke,  nor  smell  like 
burnt  horn ; they  crackled,  bnt  their  figure  remained 
unchanged,  excepting  a few  flaws.  When  thus  burnt, 
they  were  dissolved,  and  deposited  a very  small  quantity 


• See  Reaumur,  l«c.  nl.  p.  ,1t|. 

f See  hi*  Rjrptrim'ntt  imd  ObtrrvatitMt  on  Sket/  Ond  Bom,  in 

Phil.  7 Vans.  1799,  p.  3I«. 
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Zoology,  of  animal  coal,  thereby  indicating  the  existence  of 
' gluten,  although  in  so  small  quantity,  that  in  solutions 
of  the  unburnt  shell  it  could  not  be  detected.  In  both 
solution*,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  he 
found  carbonate  of  lime,  but  other  tests  did  not  find 
any  phosphate.  He  therefore  determined  that  poree- 
laimnis  shells  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented 
with  a very  small  portion  of  animal  gluten.  Nacrous 
shells,  as  exemplified  by  the  oyster,  when  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  gave  out  a perceptible  smell  like  burnt  horn; 
in  solution  they  exhibited  a larger  quantity  of  coal  than 
the  porcclainous,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  them  was 
proportionally  less,  but  the  figure  of  the  shell  was  not 
retained,  nor  did  it  exhibit  any  fibrous  character.  The 
unburnt  shell  of  a species  of  fresh  water  mussel,  exposed 
to  dilute  nitric  acid,  at  first  gave  off  largely  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  nearly  ail  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  dissolved,  leaving,  however,  a series 
of  membranes  retaining  the  figure  of  the  shell.  He 
states  a]«o  t lint  each  membrane  has  a corresponding 
coat  or  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  situated  that  it  is 
always  between  two  membranes.  The  wavy  appearance 
and  iridescence  of  nacre  he  considers  to  be  dependent 
upon  its  lamellate  structure  and  semitransparency. 

n.  Calcareous  Crusts. 

fhe  tegument  of  the  whole  class  of  crustaceous  and 
many  of  the  radiated  animals  is  remarkable  fur  the  large 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the 
chitonous  layer  produced  by  the  hide;  and  which  arc 
together  thrown  ufF  periodically  by  the  former  class  of 
animals,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon  lobster.  This  shedding  of  the  crust  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  growth  of  the  animal,  which,  whilst  the 
crust  is  fully  developed,  cannot  enlarge  its  proportions ; 
but  to  compensate  this  restriction  it  grows  very  rapidly 
between  the  time  of  ihe  casting  of  the  crust,  and  that 
when  the  new  crust  has  acquired  its  proper  density  by 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  between 
plates  of  chitine,  in  the  same  way  as  the  growth  of  shell 
is  effected.  Milne  Edwards*  says,  that  to  form  a correct 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  tegument  of  crustaceans,  it 
must  be  examined  at  the  lime  they  cast  their  shell,  and 
he  describes  it  as  consisting  of  three  principal  mem- 
branous layers.  The  deepest  layer  resembles  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  higher  animals  ; it  is  scarcely  visible 
on  the  limb«,  but  very  distinct  around  the  large  cavities 
into  which  it  enters  and  invests  the  viscera ; it  is  thin, 
transparent,  and  smooth  on  its  inner  surface,  but 
rough  externally,  where  connected  with  the  middle 
membrane.  From  this  description  it  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent that  it  is  no  part  of  the  tegument,  but  in  reality 
only  the  serous  peritoneal  membrane,  and  that  this 
middle  layer  is  truly  the  deep  layer  of  the  tegument,  the 
churion,  or  hide,  to  which  Edwards  says  it  may  be  com- 
pared, and  which  it  closely  resembles  by  its  softness, 
mnre  or  less  sponginess,  its  thickness  and  great  vascu- 
larity, as  also  by  its  external  surface  being  generally 
coloured,  and  its  functions,  as  justly  stated  by  that 
writer,  being  the  secretion  of  the  outermost  layer,  the 
skin,  or  epidermis,  which  is  a delicate,  but  deuse  and 
tough  membrane,  not  exhibiting  any  vascular  ramifica- 
tions. The  skin  is  only  distinguishable  immediately 
prior  to  the  shedding  of  the  shell,  for  very  speedily  after 


• S<c  hi*  Hitloirt  Suture  He  dr*  Cruitaclt,  vol.  I.  J>.  8. 


it  acquires  much  greater  consistence,  in  some  genera  Zoology, 
becoming  of  a horny  toughness,  whilst  in  others  it  is  — ^ 
encrusted  with  calcareous  matter. 

Chemical  characters. — According  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Hatchett,*  on  the  crustaceous  coverings  of  the 
crab,  lobster,  prawn,  and  crayfish,  it  appears  that  im- 
mersion of  the  shell  in  acetous,  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
afforded  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  former, 
however,  in  largest  quantity,  leaving  the  shell  soft  and 
elastic,  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  and  like  a cartilage 
which  retained  its  original  figure  ; the  colouring  matter 
in  both  cases  was  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chevreul’s  atten- 
tion was  also  directed  to  this  subject,  and  he  gives  the 
following  analysis!  of  the 

Common  Lobster.  Block-clawed  Crab. 


Carbonate  of  lime  47  -26 

62  SO 

Phosphate  of  lime  5*22 

600 

Phosphate  of  magnesia*) 
and  iron  . . . j 

100 

Chloruret  of  sodium  ) 
and  salts  of  soda  . ) 

1 60 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the  salts  of 
soda  in  the  lobster,  a small  quantity  of  the  hvdriodate 
was  distinctly  recognized,  which  was  not  met  with  in 
the  crawfish;  a remarkable  example,  as  Edwards  ob- 
serves, of  the  influence  which  the  nature  of  its  habitat 
has  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tegument  of 
an  animal.  The  absence  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  pliospliate  of  lime,  are  held  by  Odicr 
to  distinguish  the  shell  of  crustaceans  from  the  covering 
of  insects.  Odier,  in  his  paper  On  the  Corneous  Parts 
of  Insects,  already  referred  to,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  noticed  the  similarity  between  the  animal 
part  of  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and  chitine.  He  mace- 
rated for  some  days  the  shell  of  the  common  crab  in 
water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  by  which  all  the 
earthy  parts  were  separated,  leaving  a soft,  flexible 
substance  disposed  in  lamintc,  of  a light  brown  colour, 
laid  on  each  other,  which  became  white  by  boiling  in 
potass,  but  did  not  dissolve,  was  not  coloured  by  nitric 
acid,  and  burnt  without  smelling.  More  recently  Ed- 
wards has  examined  the  shell  of  Carcinus  Menas,  and 
found  in  it  also  chitine,  together  with  a small  quantity 
of  albumen,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  salts  mingled 
with  a little  animal  matter,  soluble  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid  4 

The  colour  of  the  tegument  in  these  animals  depends 
upon  the  pigment  secreted  by  the  hide,  as  in  other 
dermal  tissues.  Edwards  compares  it  with  that  on  the 
legs  of  pigeous,  and  the  bills  of  geese,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  softness,  being  like  coloured  paste.  It  %'aries 
in  colour  in  diiferent  kinds  of  crustaceans,  but  is  com- 
monly brownish,  greenish,  or  bluish.  As  is  well  know  n 
in  many  instances,  it  changes  colour  by  boiling,  ns  in 
the  lobster,  to  a bright  scarlet,  and  in  the  crayfish 
and  crab  to  a dirty- red.  Rut  in  others  the  colour  re- 
mains unchanged.  Eassaigne  § has  examined  its  che- 
mical properties  in  the  lobster,  and  gives  the  following 
account.  A portion  of  the  crust  plunged  in  alcohol,  at 
a temperature  of  15°  centSgr.,  assumed  a bright  scarlet 


* See  Phil.  Tran*.  1799.  p.  321. 

f See  QcoSruy  S(.  Ilil-ure.  Tnineme  Mtmoire  nr  /‘Or^nuolH* 
dei  I air  del,  m Jiwrn,  Compt,  det  Science!  Medic.  1820. 

J See  lov.eil.  vol.  L|*.  10. 

$ See  hi*  paper  Sur  It  Principe  col orant  det  Ecrcrntet  rt  dt 
qweifuet  aulrtt  Crust  act*,  in  Journal  dt  Pkarmac#,  vol.  iv.  p.  174. 
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Zoology.  colour,  which  was  also  imparted  to  the  spirit,  and  this 
having  been  evaporated,  left  a fattish,  red  matter  with- 
out sensible  odour  or  taste ; it  is  insoluble  in  either  cold 
or  boiling  water,  but  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric  set  Iter 
and  alcohol,  and  does  not  became  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  really  fat ; 
neither  potash,  soda,  nor  ammonia  change  the  natural 
colour,  nor  mineral  acids,  diluted  with  water,  but  when 
concentrated  they  destroy,  and  tnru  it  into  a dirty 
yellow. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  calcareous  covering 
of  the  sea-urchins  corresponds  with  the  shell  of  crusta- 
ceans, in  being  made  up  of  a large  quantity  of  carbon- 
ate with  a little  phosphate  of  lime  ; and  after  these  have 
been  abstracted  by  solution  in  acid,  some  little  thin 
membranes  are  left,  which  may  be  chitine.  The  cal- 
careous matter  is  not  deposited  in  one  general  mass,  as 
in  the  lobster’s  shell,  but  consists  of  numerous  little 
angular  pieces  which  Tiedemann*  look  the  trouble  to 
count  in  an  echinus  taxaUlit  of  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  found  to  be  440,  generally  of  an  oblong  |>en(agona! 
form  : these  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  carbonate  of 
lime  being  deposited  within  the  ureas,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, for  it  cannot  be  seen,  of  an  angular  arrangement 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hide,  which,  however,  rises 
up  between  the  adjoining  pieces,  and  connects  them  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  homy  plates  on  the  back 
and  breast- plates  of  the  turtle  family  are  connected,  and 
so  joins  with  the  thin  skin  or  cuticle  with  which  the 
shell  is  overspread. 

In  the  star-fish,  of  which  the  tegument  is  somewhat 
calcareous,  the  disposition  of  the  earthy  part  is  reversed  ; 
instead  of  being  deposited  in  the  areas,  it  forma  the  net- 
work itself,  the  areas  being  filled  by  the  hide,  which  is 
thus  more  largely  covered  with  the  external  skin.  This 
calcareous  net-work  also  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  alwuys,  a little  phosphate ; thus 
it  is  found,  according  to  IlatchcU,  in  j4.fttTia.sr  Pappo, M, 
but  not  iu  A tUrias  Ruber.  Tiedemanii  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  earthy  matter  is  secreted  by  some  little 
glandular  structures  situated  around  the  mouth  of  the 
animal,  and  emptying  themselves  into  a circular  canal, 
which  communicates  with  a peculiar  cavity,  always 
found  full  of  sandy  matter,  which  he  calls  the  stone 
canal , and  which  is  found  also  in  the  Hofathuria.  If 
this  really  be  the  mode  in  which  the  calcareous  matter 
is  produced,  it  preseuls  a curious  analogy  with  the  cal- 
careous organs  of  l*oli,  the  organ  of  viscosity  of  Cuvier, 
by  which  it  is  held  that  the  earthy  matter  is  elaborated 
in  the  molluscs. 

o.  Tegument  with  earthy  deposits. 

Between  the  hide  and  cuticle  or  skin  of  many  ani- 
mals earthy  deposits  are  found  of  larger  or  smaller  size. 
Generally  where  large,  they  are  fewer  in  number  and 
more  massive,  as  in  the  tegument  of  the  crocodile,  and 
the  button- like  masses  with  sharp  projecting  spines  on 
their  upper  surface,  as  in  many  of  the  rays  ; whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  when  small,  they  are  pretty  generally 
spread  over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  granular  skin 
of  many  sharks  and  dog-fish,  from  whence  shagreen  is 
manufactured.  At  other  times,  though  overspreading 
the  entire  surface,  these  granules  arc  collected  into 


• See  hit  Anal  omit  da  Kokren- Haiti  hmne  da  /’ omrransfur - 
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patches  of  an  angular  shape,  as  in  some  of  the  trunk-  Zoology- 

But  tike  most  remarkable  disposition  of  earthy  matter 
in  the  tegument  is  that  (tinning  the  armour  of  the  arma- 
dillo, and  chlamyphorux  truncatus  of  Harlan,  In  the 
former,  the  head,  upper  part  anti  sides  of  the  body  and 
the  tail  are  covered  with  an  earthy  shell,  consisting  of 
pieces  of  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  or  hexagonal 
form,  sometimes  connected  together  so  as  to  form  trans- 
verse. and  at  other,  semicircular  hands,  but  upon  the 
head  merely  an  expanded  plate;  these  little  pieces  are 
connected  together  by  delicate  processes  of  the  hide 
passing  up  between  them,  and  at  those  parts  where  they 
form  bands,  very  distinct  folds  of  skin  exist,  from 
whence  not  unfrequently  hairs  spring  up.  The  shell  of 
the  chlamyphorm  is  described  by  Harlan*  as  being  ‘4  of 
a consistence  somewhat  more  dense  and  inflexible  than 
sole  leather  of  equal  thickness;  it  is  composed  of  a 
scries  of  plates  of  a square,  rhomboids),  or  cubical  form, 
each  row  separated  by  an  epidermal  or  membranous 
production  reflected  above  and  beneath  over  the  plates.** 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  all  these  instances, 
the  substance  of  which  they  consist  is  bone,  perhaps  w ith 
some  slight  modification  of  its  ordinary  inede  of  form- 
ation, but  no  examination  of  them  has  been  hitherto 
made. 

Or  tbk  Mucous  Tissue. 

Tela  Membrana  Mucoser,  Lat. ; das  Geioehe  der 
Schleimhaut , Germ. ; le  77#  ru  3/ur/r/eur,  Fr. 

“ This  system,1*  says  Bichat,  “ to  which  I attach  the 
name  of  lire  fluid,  naturally  lubrifying  it,  and  furnished 
by  glands  inherent  to  its  structure,  shows  itself  through- 
out in  a membranous  form,  that  of  bands  being  entirely 
foreign  to  it.”f  It  lines  all  the  cavitiesof  the  body,  and 
is  connected  with  the  dermal  tissue  at  all  the  apertures 
which  exist  iu  that  structure  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
to  wit,  those  of  the  eyelids,  the  nostrils,  mouth,  urinary, 
and  generative  organ*.  By  some  anatomists  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  part  of  the  cutaneous  system,  the  dermal 
tissue  or  common  tegument  forming  the  external  cuta- 
neous, whilst  the  mucous  tissue  forms  the  internal 
cutaneous  system  ; “ for  although,**  says  Meckel,  “ there 
is  great  difference  between  them,  yet  arc  they  but  mo- 
difications of  one  mid  the  same  type,  as  they  are  conti- 
nuous the  one  with  the  other  without  the  least  inter- 
ruption, and  have  fundamentally  the  same  configuration, 
composition,  qualities,  and  functions.*^  Neither  of 
these  statements  is,  however,  correct,  for  it  will  be 
presently  shown  (hat  all  the  so  called  mucous  mem- 
branes overspread  with  mucus  are  not  of  the  same 
structure;  nor  is  the  common  tegument  continuous 
without  interruption  with  the  mucous  membrane,  nor  of 
the  same  composition,  nor  performing  the  same  func- 
tion, the  similarity  between  the  two  extending  little 
beyond  their  division  into  an  organized  or  producing, 
and  an  inorganized  or  produced  layer. 

Employing  the  term  “ mucous  tissue  or  mucous 
membrane,”  as  commonly  applied  by  anatomists  to  the 
internal  lining  of  all  the  canals  and  cavities  connec  ted 
with  the  apertures  on  the  surface  of  the  body  already 


* See  his  itfafiro/  am/  }\yticnl  Unearth**,  ]*■  33. 
| 8«  Bichat,  lac.  rtf.  vol.  iv.  p.  I . 
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2°olo$y.  mentioned,  Bichat  divides  it  into  two  general  mucous 
membranes,  the  gastro-yulmonnry  and  the  genilo - 
urinary , of  which  all  the  others  are  portions.  The 
former  lines  the  whole  alimentary  lube  from  the  mouth 
to  the  vent,  together  with  the  excretory  passages  of  all 
the  glandular  structures  opening  into  it,  and  at  its  supe- 
rior part  extends  itself  upwards  into  all  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, and  thence  within  the  eyelids,  and  downwards 
throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. The  latter  iines  the  whole  extent  of  (he  urinary 
passages  even  to  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  and  from  the 
urethra,  in  the  male,  is  extended  into  the  generative 
apparatus,  whilst  in  the  female,  Weber  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  even  the  inner  membrane  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  this  divi- 
sion. Meckel,  as  already  stated,  describing  the  com- 
mon tegument  and  mucous  membrane  as  one  system, 
says  “ the  form  of  this  system  is  that  of  a sac  inverted 
upon  itself,  consequently  double,  whence  are  produced 
both  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  body  apertures, 
by  which  the  external  and  internal  cutaneous  systems 
communicate,  and  are  continued  the  one  with  the 
other.”*  He  considers  the  extensions  of  the  internal 
membrane  into  the  several  cavities  connected  with  it 
merely  as  so  many  cult  de  rar,  and  lie  does  not  admit 
of  Bichat’s  division,  contending  that  **  the  membrane 
extending  between  the  orifice  of  the  genital  parts  and 
the  vent  so  closely  resembles  mucous  membrane  in  its 
softness  and  the  abundance  of  its  secretion,  that  wc  are 
almost  compelled  to  sny  it  unites  the  two  apertures  and 
real!)  confounds  themiutoone."  Now, although  ns  regards 
the  human  subject  and  all  beasts,  except  a single  order, 
this  is  incorrect,  as  the  common  tegument  is  not  softer 
at  this  than  in  some  other  part*  of  (he  body,*  and  the 
secretions,  although  abundant,  are  merely  sebacine  and 
perspiration,  and  therefore  have  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  mucous  membrane,  yet  in  the  inonotrcmutous 
order  of  beasts,  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  in  which 
the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  generative  organs  all  ter- 
minate in  one  common  cavity,  Meckel’s  assertion  may 
be  allowed  to  be  correct- 

Anatomical  characters. — Although  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  so  called  mucous  membrane  differs 
very  materially  in  the  different  canals  which  it  lines, 
anatomists  have  almost  entirely  rested  their  description 
on  that  part  of  it  which  overspreads  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  though  even  in  these,  there 
must  necessarily  be  difference  of  character,  as  the  func- 
tions they  have  to  perform  are  widely  distinct.  It  is 
generally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  secreting  or  exter- 
nal part,  and  the  secreted  or  inorganized  internal  part 
which  overspread*  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  matter  therein  contained ; 
these,  being  analogous  to  the  corion  or  hide  and  epider- 
mis or  skin  of  the  dermal  tissue,  have  been  called  by 
anatomists  mu  rout  corion  and  epidermis  or  epithelium. 

The  Mucous  Corion  is  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  ensheathed  in  a tube  of  muscular  fibre,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  often,  but  very  impro- 
perly, called  neirott*  tissue.  The  interweaving  of  the 
two  is  as  close  as  that  of  the  under  layer  of  the  hide  with 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  distinctly  separated.  This  confusion  of  the  mucous 
and  cellular  tissue  r*  still  farther  increased  by  the  latter 
serving  as  a bed,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 


• S«e  Meckel,  toe.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  569. 


ramify  prior  to  their  distribution  in  the  former,  and  these,  Zoology, 
being  tom  through  in  detaching  the  cellular  tissue,  pro- 
duct  on  the  muscular  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  ffocculent  or  flaky  appearance,  by  which  it  is  re- 
markably distinguished  from  the  villous  or  cut  velvet- 
like pile  existing  on  the  free  surface,  although  over- 
spread with  its  epithelial  or  cuticular  covering.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  a soft  but  firm  texture,  and  in  the 
human  subject  is  thicker  on  the  stomach  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ; it  is  of  a rosy  red 
colour  on  the  stomach,  but  becomes  paler  and  whiter 
on  the  small  and  large  intestines,  excepting  the  rectum, 
where  it  resumes  the  reddish  appearance.  Henle  says,* 
after  the  removal  of  it*  cuticular  covering,  presently  to 
be  spoken  of,  by  washing  and  squeezing,  the  mucous 
membrane  consists  of  threads  similar  to  those  of  cellular 
tissue,  hut  of  a peculiar  softness  and  grunular  charac- 
ter, which,  to  the  practised  eye,  readily  distinguish 
them  from  the  latter,  which  are  also  further  known  by 
being  collected  in  bundles,  whilst  the  mucous  fibres  are 
so  complicated  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated,  and 
from  between  them,  by  solution  in  acetic  acid,  some 
dusky  granules  of  small  size  but  varying  form,  can  be 
obtained. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  small  intestines  of  man  plaited  widely 
so  as  to  form  semilunar  fold*  or  valves,  each  equalling 
about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cavity,  and 
so  di*posed  that  either  horn  of  one  is  received  between 
the  horns  of  other  two.  These  folds  ore  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  intestinal  surface;  an  analo- 
gous, but  less  extensive,  doubling  or  rather  waving  of 
the  same  membrane,  occurs  in  ihv  large  intestines  also. 

In  the  stomach,  when  empty,  the  lining  membrane  falls 
into  puckers,  it  being  as  it  were  crumpled  up  by  the 
surrounding  muscular  coat,  but  folds,  such  as  exist  in 
the  intestine,  it  has  not.  This  plaiting  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  a necessary  part  of  its  character,  for 
whilst  some  animals,  as  the  rays,  and  more  especially  the 
sharks  and  sturgeon,  have  it  disposed  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  spiral  band,  in  others  it  is  disposed  longi- 
tudinally or  obliquely,  and  in  some,  aa  carnivorous 
beasts,  no  folding  of  the  membrane  exists. 

Tire  pile-like  processes,  ulJtf,  require  particular  no- 
tice, as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  lining,  or  so  called 
“ mucous  membrane”  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as 
they  have  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists in  reference  to  their  structure  and  eennomy.  Their 
form  i*  very  various.  Helvetius,  who  first  examined 
them,  says  that  in  the  human  subject  they  are  conical, 
but  in  beasts  cylindrical.  Different  animals,  however, 
exhibit  them  iu  different  forms:  thus  are  they  either 
cylindrical,  conical,  club-shaped,  pointed,  triangular, 
flattened,  and  of  greater  or  less  bulk  and  length.  It 
appears  also,  from  the  observations  of  Rudolphi  and 
Meckel,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
even  of  the  same  animal,  they  appear  under  different 
forms.  Lieberkuhn.t  who  first  examined  the  villi  with 
a microscope,  speak*  of  them  as  4 little  conical  pendu- 
lous membranes  overspreading  the  whole  surface  of  the 
small  intestines,  almost  touching  each  other  at  their 
base,  and  scarcely  equalling  the  fifth  of  a line  in  size,” 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  miuute  arterial  branches. 


* See  his  SymA%i/tr  oil  Ammtomiam  FiUorvm  Intritimorxm,  p.  IS. 
■f  Sea  his  Diuvrt.  Aunt.  PhjfS'ot.  dc  Fab  nr  a et  Action*  fiUorypm 
Jntestinormm  trnuinm  Novum*,  p.  25.  et  n\fra. 
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Zoology,  same  veins,  a nerve,  and  a branch  of  a lacteal  vessel, 
which  is  “ expanded  into  un  ampulla  or  vesicle,  not 
unlike  a little  coupon  the  tip  of  which  a very  minute 
aperture  is  delected  with  the  microscope."  Into  this 
lacteal  vessel,  he  says  that  some  of  the  most  minute 
arterial  and  venous  branches  terminate  with  open 
mouths,  so  that,  after  they  are  filled  by  injection,  it  passes 
into  tire  vesicle,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  spongy 
substance,  and  thence.by  the  aperture  in  its  tip  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine.  In  the  interstices  of  the  bases 
of  the  villi  he  observed  “a  vast  number  of  open  mouths 
of  follicles,  or  rather  hollows  like  honeycomb,  in  the 
walls  of  which,  if  the  vessels  of  the  villi  are  well  in- 
jected and  the  intestine  well  washed,  there  are  further 
seen  an  immense  number  of  vessels, and  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  hollows  some  round  and  whitish  bodies  are  detected. ”* 
These  he  considered  true  glandular  corpuacules.  but 
observes  that  '*  they  had  no  vessels  distinct  and  filled 
with  colour,  and  that  the  follicles  themselves  did  not 
differ  much  from  those  which  conqvose  the  surface  of  the 
large  intestines,  iu  which,  however,  he  had  not  then 
observed  these  round,  cloudy,  nebulous  corpuacules. 
The  number  of  these  follicles  was  so  great  that,  in  a 
space  containing  only  eighteen  villi,  he  collided  eighty, 
and  of  the  white  corpuscules  at  their  bottom,  a hundred 
and  forty-four,  that  is,  eight  corpuscules  to  each  villus. 
These  are  very  curious  ob&erv alkms,  and  in  some 
respects  partially  correct.  Hewson  doubts  the  existence 
of  any  ampullar  cavity  in  the  villi  of  the  human  subject, 
and  having  examined  them  in  some  other  animals,  and 
fuund  them  to  consist  of  a net-work  of  lacteal  vessels, 
he  concludes,  “since  the  experiments,  from  which  the 
villi  of  the  human  subject  were  supposed  to  contain  an 
ampulla,  are  so  equivocal,  and  since  the  villi  can  be 
proved  in  other  classes  of  animals,  viz.  in  birds,  fish, 
and  the  amphibia,  to  have  net-works  of  lacteals,  as  well 
as  of  arteries  and  veins,  the  probability  is  iu  favour  of 
their  having  the  same  structure  in  the  human  subject.* 
He  agrees,  however,  with  Liebcrkuhn  us  regards  the 
orifices.-  and  says,  “ I have  some  preparations  by  me, 
adapted  to  the  microscope,  in  Lieberkuhn’s  manner,  in 
which  I think  I can  clearly  show  the  orifices  of  the  lac- 
teals on  the  extremities  of  the  villi,  where  there  appear 
sometimes  to  be  one  and  sometimes  to  be  more  urifiecs.'*t 
Cruickshunk  at  first  thought  hr  saw  these  orifices  in  a 
bulbous  extremity  of  the  lacteal,  but  repeated  examina- 
tions led  him  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  he  says,  “ in 
some  hundred  villi  I saw  the  trunk  of  a lacteal  forming 
or  beginning  by  radiated  brooches.  The  orifices  of 
these  radii  were  very  distinct  on  the  surface  of  the  villus, 
as  well  as  the  radii  themselves,  seen  through  the  (other- 
wise transparent)  external  surface  passing  into  the 
trunk  of  the  lacteal  ■ they  were  full  of  a white  fluid. 
There  was  but  one  of  theae  trunks  in  each  villus.**! 

Opposed  to  these  observations  is  the  assertion  of 
Rudolph).  “ I have  never  found  one  aperture  visible 
(iu  the  villus)  ; iu  their  interior  are  nets  of  blood-vessels, 
which,  however,  can  rarely  be  distinguished,  except  by 
injection  ; the  net-work  of  the  absorbents  also  com- 
mences in  them.'*  Muller's  microscopic  observations 
on  the  villi$  are  very  interesting ; he  describes  them  as 
“ sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  Leaf-like,  often  pyra- 
midal short  processes  of  the  innermoat  membrane  of  the 
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intestine,  from  a fourth  of  a line  to  a whole  line,  or  at  Zoology, 
the  uulside  to  a line  and  a hull  in  length,  and  when 
magnified  in  water,  having  the  appearance  of  a thick 
fur.  * Such  are  they  iu  most  beasts,  in  many  birds  and 
fishes,  and  even  in  some  reptiles.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep,  cylindrical  and  fiat  .villi  are  found  in  the 
same  animal,  and  in  the  sheep  are  often  seen  broad  viill 
with  cylindrical  lips.  Sometimes,  when  the  base  of  the 
villus  is  broad  and  connected  with  little  folds,  it  subsides 
into  folds  which,  in  birds  and  reptiles,  correspond  to 
the  villi.  The  extremities  of  the  villi  are  either  round 
or  pointed,  and  sometimes  as  it  were  truncated,  and 
present  the  some  delicate  tissue  as  on  their  whole  sur- 
face. Beckird  denies  that  the  villi  are  cither  conical, 
cylindrical,  ctmaliform,  or  enlarged  at  their  tip,  as  stated 
by  some  writers,  hut  says  that  they  appear  much  rather 
under  the  form  of  leaflets  or  luminulcs,  and  in  such 
number  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  an  abun- 
dant and  bushy  grass-plot."  He  describes  them  as 
semitransparent,  without  any  aperture  on  their  smooth 

surface,  aud  without  any  interior  ampulla  or  vascular 
texture,  “ but  that  in  their  jelly-like  substance  there  arc 
observed  microscopic  globules  disposed  in  linear  scries, 
and  at  their  base  small  bundles  of  sanguineous  and 
lymphatic  vessels  of  extreme  delicacy.  Muller,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  Bedard  as  regards  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  villi,  and  thinks  it  an  important  fact  that 
they  are  partially  hollow  within,  and  are  composed  of  a 
very  delicate  membrane,  on  which  blood-vessels  ramify. 

He  found  a simple  cavity,  especially  in  cylindrical  villi, 
and  in  one  instance  he  discovered  ill  the  intestine  of  a 
calf,  not  merely  these  cavities  filled  with  chyle,  but 
some  of  them  also  empty,  and  which  he  was  able  to 
lay  open  with  a needle.  He  also  satisfied  himself  that 
the  villi  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  rabbit  were  hollow,  but  in 
the  cat,  swine,  and  dog,  that  the  cavity  was  leas  distinct, 
in  the  latter  indeed  the  villi  seemed  hollow  only  at  their 
upper  part.  In  fishes,  as  the  eel,  carp,  and  shad,  he 
found  the  little  folds  not  hollow  throughout,  but  closely 
apposed  duplicaturcs.  Iu  the  broad  fiat  villi  of  certain 
parts  of  the  iutestine  of  the  sheep  and  also  of  the  rab- 
bit, he  found  more  than  a single  cavity  giving  origiy  to 
the  luctcals.  As  regard.-*  the  open  mouths  of  the  villi, 
be  observes,  41  although  I have  never  remarked  mi 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  o villus,  and  although  ill 
uiy  earlier  examinations  1 uever  noticed  little  minute 
apertures  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  villus,  yet  have  I 
recently  observed  in  a piece  of  well  washed  intestine  of 
tbe  sheep  and  ox,  upon  the  walls  of  the  villus,  and  even 
upon  its  whole  surface  indistinctly  separated  pits,  which 
may  he  well  considered  as  obliquely  penetrating  open- 
ings.” " But  whether  the  villi,”  he  proceeds  to  say, 

“ have  openings  or  not,  it  is  impossible  thut  they  can 
be  the  sole  organs  or  abaorptiou,  inasmuch  as  iu  very 
many  animals  they  do  not  exist.*’*  This  consideration 
led  him  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  men*’ 
brane  whence  the  villi  are  produced,  and  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  animals,  and  he  easily  found  in  the  intestine 
of  u beast,  with  the  aid  of  a simple  microscope,  that  the 
membrane  connecting  the  villi  was  studded  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  little  apertures,  from  eight  to  twelve 
times  the  size  of  a beast's  blood  corpuscule,  and  Ire- 
quently  so  close  together  that  the  partitions  between 
them  were  scarcely  as  wide  as  tbe  apertures  themselves, 
but  commonly  they  were  farther  apart.  They  certainly 
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were  nol  mere  pits  but  veritable  little  apertures,  of  which 
any  one  may  be  satisfied  if  he  endeavour  to  remove  the 
delicate  membrane  in  a rabbit.”  He  says  a Iso  that  he 
found  them  in  all  the  animals  he  examined,  sometimes 
more,  at  other  times  less  distinct,  to  wit  in  beasts,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes,  though  in  the  latter  two  classes  with 
greater  difficulty,  as  they  are  more  widely  separated. 
In  the  sheep  and  ox  he  “ saw  also  the  broad  base  of 
the  villus  as  it  were  pierced,  und  the  distinct  depressions 
on  its  walls  gradually  run  into  the  pits  already  men- 
tioned, as  being  probably  obliquely  perforating  aper- 
tures.” From  this  account  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  apertures  are  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  de- 
scribed by  Lieberkuhn,  in  the  bottom  of  which  round 
whitish  bodies  arc  seen.  Milller,  however,  states  that 
“ it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  these 
openings  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  to  determine 
positively  as  to  their  being  the  actual  commencement  of 
the  lymphatic  vascular  net  of  the  intestine” — although 
in  the  very  next  sentence  he  says,  “ but  where  there 
arc  large  masses  of  mucous  glands,  the  mucous  glands 
and  their  apertures  can  be  accurately  distinguished. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  ox,  the 
mucous  follicles  are  os  close  together  as  Hour  sacks, 
immediately  behind  the  thin  perforated  membrane 
this,  he  soon  after  says,  rends  little  processes  between 
the  follicles,  which  are  connected  beyond  these  to  a 
delicate  membrane  within  the  muscular  coat  of  the  in- 
testine. In  these  compartments  the  mucous  follicles 
have  their  large  basal  end  attached  to  the  thin  mem- 
brane, whilst  their  aperture  has  a neck  so  thin  that,  in 
the  space  between  four  of  them,  twenty  apertures  in  the 
perforated  membrane  may  be  counted,  and  each  mucous 
orifice  corresponds  to  a flat  depression  in  this  mem- 
brane, in  the  centre  of  which  it  opens,  surrounded  by 
numerous  very  small  apertures,  the  interspaces,  however, 
between  the  pits  being  also  minutely  perforated. 

From  this  account  it  would  seem  that  the  villosilies 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  intestines  are  analo- 
gous to  the  pupilltc  of  the  hide,  for  whilst  in  the  latter 
the  minute  branches  of  the  nerves  are  expanded  so  as 
to  collect,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  our  relations  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  in  the  former  the  minulc  branches  of 
the  absorbing  vessels  arc  outspread  to  facilitate  their 
function  of  abstracting  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food, 
cither  by  open  mouths  or  through  their  membranous 
covering,  and  heuce  are,  as  Bedard  calls  them.  **  ani- 
mal radicles.”  Another  analogy  exists  between  the 
hide  and  the  so  called  mucous  membrane,  in  both  being 
overspread  with  a peculiar  secretion  suitable  to  resist 
the  action  of  irritants  to  which  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed, and  to  preserve  them  in  a proper  condition  to 
allow  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  those  organs 
which  they  invest  and  protect : thus  in  the  hide  are  im- 
planted sebaceous  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  oily 
aebneine,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  similar  struc- 
tures by  which  glary  mucus  is  produced. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  fur- 
nished with  mucus,  consists  of  three  sets  of  glands, 
viz.,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  the  follicles  of  Brun- 
ner, and  the  glands  of  Peyer,  The  former  of  these 
have  been  already  described,  are  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  small  intestine,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently magnified  give  it,  ns  Muller  says,  **  the  ap- 
pearance of  a sieve.”  The  second  are  found  only  in 
the  duodenum,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum  ; they  are  little  solid  glands, 


made  up  of  minute  lobules  which  arc  embedded  in  the 
cellular  tissue  connecting  (he  mucous  and  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines;  they  exist  in  great  numbers  near 
the  pylorus,  and  form,  according  to  Boehm,  a continu- 
ous layer  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  The  third  set, 
the  Pcyerian  glands,  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
intestine  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
Rudolphi,  only  in  the  most  general  terms,  describes 
the  various  forms  of  these  mostly  oval,  thick  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Boehm*  and  Muller  have  both 
examined  and  described  these  structures.  The  latter 
says  that  the  greater  thickness  of  the  membrane  nt  these 
patches  partially  depends  on  the  size  of  the  villi,  which 
are  here  generally  broader,  and  especially  at  their  base, 
and  partially  on  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself.  The  Lieberkuhniaii  glands  are  very  numerous 
between  tltc  villi,  and  between  them  are  observed  lurger 
circumscribed  while  patches  of  the  mucous  membrane 
about  a line  broad,  which  in  man  are  flat,  and  but  little 
raised ; in  the  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit,  are  pretty  prominent, 
and  in  the  dog  resemble  white  piipills  ; in  other  in- 
stances they  have  1 great  similarity  to  the  papilla 
vaUalir  of  the  tongue,  being  in  the  cat  und  rabbit 
bounded  by  n circular  groove  and  having  a flattened 
surface.  These  round  white  spots  are  in  nil  cases  sur- 
rounded by  a ring  of  apertures,  about  ten  or  more  in 
number,  which  appear  as  little  apertures  between  the 
villi  like  Lieberkuhn'*  follicles,  hut  distinguished  from 
them  by  being  sometime*  rather  oblong  than  round,  so 
that  their  long  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
of  the  while  spot.  Upon  those  which  are  papiliar  ill 
brutes  no  apertures  ure  seen  except  in  birds,  where  a 
single  opening  is  found.  Muller  also  observed  in  the  cat 
that  the  ring  is  surrounded  by  a very  delicate  sheath-like 
fold.  These  while  patches  are  generally  devoid  of  villi, 
but  occasionally  traces  of  short  villi  occur,  and  some- 
times even  a very  short,  white  pyramid,  pointing  to  the 
smooth  surface.  No  attempt  to  express  any  secretion 
from  them  or  to  prove  their  follicular  structure,  nor  to 
express  any  thing  from  the  encircling  apertures,  has  suc- 
ceeded. If,  however,  the  surface  be  removed,  a cavity  is 
found  corresponding  to  the  white  surface,  and  rather 
shallower  than  its  breadth,  and  containing  a greyish- 
white  mucous-like  matter,  inclosed  in  the  very  thin 
covering  of  the  part.  The  granules  in  this  matter  are 
blood  cocpusculc*  and  smaller  than  mucous  granules. 
Thus  open  follicles  or  cells  the  Peyerian  glands  have 
not.  and  what  the  sacs  are  is  unknown. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  termination  of  the 
gullet  in  the  stomach,  and  in  many  instances  of  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  latter  organ,  is  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  being  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  villi,  which  form  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  intestine  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 
It  also  so  closely  resembles  the  external  tegument  of 
the  body,  except  in  being  largely  besmeared  with  mucus, 
that  by  many  writers  it  has  been  held  to  be  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  dermal  tissue,  and  this  opinion  has 
been  supported  by  the  fact  of  variolouB  pustules  being 
occasionally  found  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  (esophagus 
as  well  as  in  the  air-passages,  hut  never  in  the  villous 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  To  this  also  may  be  added 
that  in  many  animals  the  membrane  is,  at  least  in  the 
mouth,  overspread  with  dark  pigment  The  mucous 


* See  hu  Essay  D*  GiandwJ.  Inlttt,  Struct uru  pemtton. 
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Zoology,  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  very  thin  and  del  cate,  and  is 
generally  of  a reddish  colour  in  all  verttbraie  animals, 
except  Ashes ; in  the  gullet,  however,  it  becomes  paler, 
and  is  generally  disposed  into  folds,  which  allow  the  dis- 
tension of  that  canal  often  to  a considerable  size  for  the 
passage  of  the  food  into  the  stomach.  In  the  chelonian 
reptiles  and  serpents,  Purkinje  and  Valentin  have  dis- 
covered ciliary  organs  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  as  far  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stomach,  but  not  beyond.  The  mouth 
is  largely  furnished  with  follicles  for  the  secretion  of 
mucus,  consisting  of  little  hollow  cylinders  with  narrow 
orifices,  similar  to  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  external 
tegument,  which  arc  generally  distinct,  and  from  their 
situation  within  the  bps  and  cheeks  ore  often  called 
lahial  and  huccat  glands  or  follicles.  Between  the 
arches  of  the  throat  they  are  of  much  larger  size,  and 
being  collected  into  bundles  form  the  tonsil  glands. 
Mucous  follicles  are  likewise  largely  distributed  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  and  also 
about  the  termination  of  the  latter  in  the  stomach,  to 
vthich  the  title  of  cardiac  glands  has  been  assigned. 

From  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  sent 
processes  which  line  all  the  air-passages  and  cavities 
connected  with  them,  as  the  wind-pipe  and  its  extreme 
branches,  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  and  those  of  the 
frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  maxillary  bones.  With 
all  these  parts  the  membrane  is  very  cluscly  connected, 
and  where  lining  bony  cavities  serves  at  the  same  time 
ns  a periosteal  covering.  In  the  wind-pipe  and  nostrils 
the  mucus  is  secreted  in  follicles  as  in  the  mouth;  but 
in  the  othercavitics  just  mentioned  no  follicles  arc  found, 
hence  Mflller  justly  observes  that  “ the  follicles  there- 
fore cannot  be  considered  as  the  sole  organs  of  mucous 
secretion."*  Ciliary  motions  have  been  also  discovered 
by  Purkinje  and  Valentin  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
all  these  organs  in  all  the  vertebrate  classes ; but  they 
have  not  been  discovered  either  on  the  conjunctive  coat 
of  the  eye,  nor  on  the  lining  of  the  lachrymal  passages. 
The  interior  of  the  stomach  exhibits  very  different  cha- 
racters in  the  different  orders  of  animals;  sometimes  it 
is  covered  to  a very  slight  distance  by  an  extension  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet,  ns  in  the  swine ; in 
others,  as  the  horse,  this  membrane  overspreads  nearly 
the  entire  half  nearest  the  gullet;  in  these  cases  it  is 
disposed  in  irregular  folds.  But  when,  as  occasionally 
happens  the  stomach  is  divided  into  distinct  cavi- 
ties, as  in  ruminant  animals,  it  assumes  a reticular  or 
honey  comb  appearance,  or  throws  out  numerous  round 
or  pointed  papillae,  often  of  considerable  size.  The 
huiirycomb  disposition  which  occurs  in  the  second 
stomach,  both  of  ruminant  animals  and  of  the  porpoise, 
has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  the  latter  animal, 
and  the  following  is  his  account : u It  seems,  in  its  wet 
state,  to  consist  of  tubes  or  fibres,  perpendicular  to  the 
two  membranes  which  inclose  them,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  one  of  the  membranes  is  covered  with  hollows 
or  depressions  corresponding  with  the  extremities  of  the 
tubes  or  fibres.  A more  minute  examination,  conducted 
in  a different  way,  proved  these  perpendicular  portions  to 
be  tubes.  Iu  order  to  dry  it,  I pressed  it  between  folds 
of  paper,  and  the  effect  of  the  compression  was  to  press 
together  nearly  all  the  tubes  and  make  the  whole  one 
dense  mass,  of  a dark  brown  colour ; but  when  it  be- 
came dry  and  slightly  indurated,  I drew  it  out  as  if  it 


had  been  India  rubber,  and  the  tubes  opened  and  the  Zoology, 
moss  became  w hite.”* 

The  stomach,  however,  has  sometimes  part  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  its  internal  surface  covered  with  a 
membrane  highly  vascular,  and  having  the  same  appa- 
rent villous  character  as  that  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

These  villi  cannot,  however,  be  considered  the  same 
structures  as  those  of  the  intestine,  for  they  certainly 
are  not  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  radicles  of  ab- 
sorbents, neither  do  they  take  up  chyle.  Their  structure 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  stated,  or  rather  they  are 
spoken  of  indiscriminately  as  secreting  two  very  distinct 
matters,  mucus  and  gastric  juice,  a double  fuuction 
which  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  perform. 

l>r.  Sprolt  Boydf  has,  writhin  the  last  few  years,  ex- 
amined the  liuiug  membrane  of  the  slomach,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  having,  ill  parts,  u velvet-likc  appearance 
depending  on  the  existence  of  minute  folds,  but  through- 
out it  presents  small  hexagonal  cells  from  to 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  near  the  pylorus  as  much 
as  of  an  inch.  In  the  bottom  of  these  cells  were 
numerous  minute  openings ; and  when  a vertical  sec- 
tion was  made,  perpendicular  fibres  were  seen,  which 
be  presumed  were  lubes  opening  into  the  cells,  as  in  the 
pig  he  could  perceive  they  were  hollow.  This  Bccount 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  second  stomach 
of  the  porpoise,  given  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  it  will  be 
highly  interesting  if  verified  ; us  it  would  seem  probable 
that  this  apparatus  is  for  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  not  for  that  of  mucus.  Mucous  glam  is  the 
stomach  certainly  has,  viz.,  the  Brunnerian  glands, 
which  are  distributed  almost  entirely  along  the  curva- 
tures of  the  organ. 

It  was  formerly  taught  that  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  alimentary  canal  and  air-passages  is  over- 
spread with  a thin  horny  layer,  which  was  called  the 
epithelium , and  considered  to  be  merely  a very  deli- 
cate sort  of  cuticle  or  skin.  Its  existence  was  proved 
by  scalding  the  mouth  and  gullet,  from  either  of 
which  it  then  readily  peeled  o(T  in  flakes  of  thin 
pellicle,  but  it  could  not  be  so  separated  in  the  in- 
testine. That  cuticle  does  exist,  however,  in  the 
slomachs  of  many  beasts,  as  in  part  of  the  stomach  of 
the  swine  and  horse,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  some 
of  the  entire  cavities  into  which  the  stomach  is  divided 
in  ruminant  animals,  and  in  the  porpoise ; and  uguin 
also,  as  a very  thick  horny  lining  in  the  gizzards  of 
granivorous  birds,  has  been  long  since  known.  But  it 
has  been  of  late  held  by  anatomists  that  it  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  human  subject  beyond  the  termination 
of  the  gullet  If,  however,  the  observations  of  Henle 
be  correct,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gullet 
are  covered  with  a horny  layer,  closely  resembling  skin, 
and  though  this  decidedly  ceases  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
latter,  yet  it  speedily  reappears  in  the  stomach  with 
some  modification,  and  subsequently  even  in  the  intes- 
tine, although  there  exhibiting  some  remarkably  distinct 
characters.  These  points,  it  has  been  Henle’s  object 
to  prove,  and  with  that  intention  he  hus  commenced  by 
adverting  to  the  opinion  first  broached  by  Leeuwenhoek, 
that  the  external  skin  of  the  body  consists  of  layers  of 
scales,  which  from  his  own  examination  “ present  ge- 
nerally the  appearance  of  cells  with  straight  edges. 


* See  Efhntmrfk  Pk</»eopMca/  Journal. 
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Zoology,  mostly  disposed  in  quincunxes,  and  all  provided  with  a 
nucleus.”*  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  covering 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  finds  that  this  epithelium 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  thence  extends 
within  the  oesophagus  down  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  consists  also  of  scales  sometimes  marked 
with  parallel  straight  streaks,  and  having  flat,  oblong, 
and  granulated  nuclei ; and  that,  as  they  approach  the 
stomach,  the  scales  disappear,  so  that  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  gullet  there  remain  only  the  cells  in  which  the 
scales  seem  to  be  formed*  and  which  higher  up  had  been 
deposited  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  epithelium,  in  tire 
stomach  itself  the  nucleated  scales  are  again  seen,  but 
in  a thinner  layer  and  deciduous,  and  near  the  pylorus 
both  scales  and  cells  entirely  disappear.  To  this  cellu- 
lar and  subsequently  laminar  arrangement  of  the  horny 
covering,  he  restricts  the  term  epithelium,  and  it  bears 
a striking  analogy  to  the  external  skin.t  Very  different, 
however,  from  either  skin  or  epithelium  is  the  covering 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : “ A very  delicate  layer  of  cylinders,  devoid  of 
colour,  overspread  the  whole  internal  face  of  the  intestine, 
but  colourless,  and  containing  always  a nucleus  of  very 
regular  and  decided  form,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder,  and  of  similar  sixe  and  form  to  those  of  the  skin 
• and  epithelium.  In  the  centre  of  each  nucleus  the  very 
small  dusky  granules  simulate  the  appearance  of  a 
second  nucleus ; more  frequently  also  the  inner  circle 
next  the  edge  resembles  a circle  of  distant  lines.  The 
other  substance  of  the  cylinder,  much  lighter  than  the 
nucleus,  is  almost  pellucid.  The  apex,  turned  towards 
the  mucous  tunic,  is  gradually  const  ringed,  but  the  edge 
of  the  other  thicker  and  exposed  extremity  is  straight 
or  slightly  convex  ; sometimes  it  may  be  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  always  darker  than  the  other  part.  Its 
sides  eithei  converge  backwards  in  a straight  line,  or 
swell  out  a little  opposite  the  nucleus.”^  These  cy 
linders,  be  presumes,  are  connected  by  homogeneous 
glutinous  mutter,  which  sometimes  rises  above  and  gives 
them  a regular  and  thin  covering.  From  like  cylin- 
ders which  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  this  layer  may 
in  the  rabbit  be  removed  ; its  external  surface  is  smooth, 
but  the  inner  consists  of  folds  which  form  cells,  and  of 
distinct,  sharp,  horny  points,  both  of  which  may  he  con- 
sidered as  moulds  of  the  f-paces  intervening  between  the 
cylinders.  The  union  of  a few  of  these  cylinders  form 
only  globules  of  a nearly  cubical  shape,  but  wheu  many 
are  collected  together,  whitish  delicate  membranes  are 
produced,  of  two  kinds,  1.  those  between  the  villi, 
which  seem  cribrous  where  two  or  three  cylinders  have 
dropped  out,  but  elsewhere  form  a reticular  layer;  and 
2.  those  which  invest  the  villi  themselves,  and  assume 
their  form,  but  are  not  cribrous.  This  membrane  or 
r utielf,  as  Henle  calls  it,  be  found  in  all  the  intestines 
of  man  and  brute  dissolved  in  or  rather  into  the  intes- 
tinal mucus,  and  also  in  animals  recently  killed,  adhe- 
rent and  perfect  on  the  mucous  membrane.  It  separates 
like  skin  uud  epithelium  by  putrefaction  after  death  as 
well  as  during  life,  and  in  young  nnimals  especially 
large  quantities  of  its  particles  are  found,  but  even  in 
adults  it  certainly  falls  off  and  is  reproduced,  as  the 
slightest  touch  removes  it  from  the  mucous  imnihraiie, 
and  as  a very  great  number  of  cylinders  are  seen  in  tbc 


• See  Henle.  toe.  cit.  p.  4 , 
f Srt  th.  p.  10. 

J See  lb.  p.  14. 


excrescent.  He  finds  also  that  these  iwucow-r  cylinders  Z*»logy- 
dissolved  in  water,  but  after  daily  maceration,  are  gra- 
dually  converted  into  a granular  matter  of  indefinite 
form  ; that  they  are  not  acted  on  by  sther  or  alcohol ; 
that  after  maceration  for  eight  days  in  caustic  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  they  are  unaltered  ; that  in  caustic 
or  carbonate  of  potass  they  gradually  become  [tale,  and 
after  a short  time  cannot  be  recognized  ; that  in  acetic 
acid  they  suddenly  fade,  are  then  dissolved,  the  nuclei 
at  first  remaining,  but  eveu  they,  after  some  hours, 
cease  to  be  visible;  that  the  ucid  contained  in  the  sto- 
mach dissolves  them,  whence  he  accounts  for  finding 
sometimes  in  the  duodenum  only  the  nuclei  of  cylinders ; 
but  that  neither  nitric,  sulphuric  nor  muriatic  acid,  dilute 
or  concentrated,  in  any  way  affects  them.  Hence  be 
concludes  that  the  intestines  have  no  true  squamous 
epithelium,  but  are  only  overspread  with  llicsc  mucous 
cylinders,  which,  by  repeated  washing  and  squeezing, 
can  be  completely  removed,  and  leave  then  only  the 
mucous  membrane  with  its  papilla!  and  Lieberkuhnian 
fuss ules  or  follicles. 

Mucous  membranes  are  amongst  the  most  vascular 
parts  of  the  body.  If  a portion  of  intestine  lie  well  in- 
jected, the  vessels  are  so  numerous  and  so  close,  that 
their  ramifications  cannot  be  observed,  nor  any  space 
between  them.  Weber  measured  their  sixe  in  some  of 
the  preparations  at  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  found  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines,  of  the  in- 
testinal villi,  of  the  stomach,  no*e,  and  conjunctive  coal, 
that  they  were  only  nVr  to  T*Vr  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  therefore  from  six  to  ten  times  smaller  than  a 
hair  of  the  head.  Upon  the  villi  no  interspaces  could 
be  seen ; on  the  large  intestine  they  were  lengthy,  an- 
gular, and  irregular,  and  their  shortest  diameter  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  vessel.*  According  to  Procha-ska, 
all  mucous  membranes  arc  not  equally  vascular : thus 
that  lining  the  nostrils  is  rendered  very  red  by  injection, 
but  that  of  the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  and  maxillary  cavi- 
ties much  less  so;  and  agaiu,  that  part  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva lining  the  eyelids  is  as  red  as  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  whilst  that  which  spreads  upon  the  eye-ball  is 
very  moderately  red.  The  villi  of  the  intestines  when 
injected,  become  erect,  and  even  in  the  living  animal,  if 
the  portal  vein  be  tied,  the  same  occurrence  takes  place 
by  the  return  of  the  blood  being  slopped.  Weber  men- 
tions an  experiment  of  this  kind  on  a dog,  which  lived 
for  an  hour  and  a half  after  the  operation  ; the  lining 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  a line  thick,  its  villi 
also  of  similar  length,  uud  their  free  rounded  extremity 
swollen  nearly  to  the  size  of  a millet  seed. 

Besides  lining  those  internal  passages  of  the  body 
which  have  external  openings,  mucous  tissue  is  found 
disposed  in  form  of  sues  or  follicles,  similar  to  those  in 
the  mouth,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  in  some 
entire  classes  of  animals,  as  fishes,  molluscs,  annelids, 

&c.,  and  part  of  the  class  of  reptiles,  which  are  conse- 
quently largely  overspread  with  mucus.  This  affords 
another  argument  in  support  of  Meckel's  opinion  that 
the  dermal  and  mucous  tissue  are  only  parts  of  the  same 
system,  modified  according  to  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  ami  the  office  they  have  to  perform  in  the 
general  ocaouny  of  the  body.  In  fishes  especially  is 
this  modification  very  strongly  marked,  the  mucous 
Idliicles  l*cing  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  body  which 
rails  from  the  gill  opening  to  the  tail,  lorming  the  lateral 


• See  Water,  he.  cit.  p.  441. 
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Zuoli»«y.  line,  usually  distinguishable  by  the  delicate  holes  in  the 
v— series  of  scales  which  cover  them,  and  which  not  unfrc- 
quently  have  a distinct  colour  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  As  almost  all  the  animals  whose  external 
surface  is  thus  lubricated  with  mucus  have  their  habita- 
tion fur  the  most  part,  or  entirely,  in  water,  either  fresh 
or  salt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its  use  is  to  defend 
their  skin  from  the  action  of  the  moisture,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  sebacine  protects  the  skin  of  those 
animals  which  live  in  air  from  its  effects. 

Chemical  characters.  Mucous  membrane,  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  soon  putrefies,  assumes  a greyish  colour, 
and  readily  separates  from  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
which  undergoes  that  process  much  more  slowly.  Bi- 
chat says,*  that  when  macerated  it  is  decomposed  by 
water,  only  less  quickly  than  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  is  then  reduced  to  a reddish  pulp.  After  having 
boiled  for  some  time  it  loses  its  whiteness,  and  becomes 
of  u deep  prey  ; it  does  nut  become  softer,  nor  does  it 
ever  assume  the  gelatinous  appearance  of  the  dermal 
tissue,  fibrous,  or  cartilaginous  tissue  alter  boiling. 
Bichat,  however,  admits  that  he  has  obtained  a distinct 
precipitate  by  the  addition  of  tannin  to  water  in  which 
mucous  membrane  had  been  boiled.  It  is  more  readily 
acted  on  by  acids  than  the  dermal  tissue,  even  during 
life. 

Of  Mucus. — The  surface  of  all  mucous  membranes 
is  protected  by  their  peculiar  secretion,  called  mucus, 
which  forms  a thinner  or  thicker  coating  to  them,  pre- 
serves their  softness,  and  lubricates  them.  It  is  a thickish 
fluid,  viscous,  capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads, 
clear  ns  water,  or  opaque  and  whitish.  It  contains  nu- 
merous soft,  flattened,  rounded  granules,  from  j-frr  to 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  by  friction,  can  be 
divided  into  smaller  round  granules  from  to  Tf'rr 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  swells  in  water,  but  is  not 
dissolved  by  it,  though  it  may  be  diffused  in  it,  and  can 
then  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Mucus  is  nearly  allied 
to  uncoagulated  white  of  egg  or  albumen,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  is  only  a modification  of 
albumen;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  not  coagu- 
lating in  a heat  of  60°  to  8»)°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  It 
is  distinguished  from  gelatine  by  its  minute  division  in 
water,  by  its  non-conversion  into  jelly,  and  by  its  very 
slight  solution  in  cold  or  warm  water ; and  in  acids  it 
is  less  soluble  than  albumen,  fibrous  matter,  or  gelatine. 
According  to  Krause,  the  mucus  of  the  small  intestines 
consist*  especially  of  water  and  tnucosine,  or  true  mu- 
cus, with  a very  small  quantity  of  soda ; it  also  contains 
a very  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  extracts  with  lactic 
salts,  and  of  watery  extracts  with  phosphoric  salts,  also 
of  chlorate  of  potass  and  soda.  Although  the  mucus 
has  generally  pretty  nearly  the  same  character,  yet,  as 
Berzelius  has  justly  observed,  it  has  different  peculiari- 
ties in  the  nostrils,  air-tube,  gall-bladder,  urinary  bladder, 
and  intestines,  without  which  it  could  not  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject intended.  According  to  this  chemist,  the  mucus  of 
the  nose  is  soluble  in  weak  sulphuric  and  nitric  arid,  but 
not  in  acetic  acid  even  at  the  boiliug  heat,  which  then 
indeed  hardens  it;  he  found  also  that  the  latter  acid 
precipitated  without  dissolving  the  mucus  of  the  gall- 
bladder; whilst  that  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  partially 
soluble  in  both  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  state  that  the  mucus  of  the  intestines  of  a 
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dog  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  and  specially  cold 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  or  acetous  acid;  that  the 
mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  completely  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  that  even  after  many  days'  mixture 
w ith  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  it  is  very  slightly  soluble. 
By  many  it  has  been  supposed  that  mucus  is  contained  in 
the  blood,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  close  cavities  of  the 
body;  this,  however,  is  denied  by  Berzelius,  who  says 
that  ostrmzome,  connected  with  lactic  snhs,  has,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mucous  appearance  and  indisposition  to 
coagulate,  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  mucus, 
although  mucus  itself  is  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 


Zoology 


Or  tub  Dental  Tissue. 

Tela  Denlium,  Lat.  ; das  Zahritjcicebe,  Germ. 

Weber  has  improperly  placed  teeth  as  well  as  horn 
among  his  Simple  Tissues,  for  a very  slight  examination 
shows  their  complicated  structure;  and  their  close  ap- 
proximation to  Osseous  Tissue  is  proved  by  microscopic 
examination.  As  to  the  place  which  the  dental  tissue 
should  hold,  there  can  t*  little  doubt  it  should  follow 
mucous  tissue,  as,  from  the  discoveries  of  Arnold  and 
Goodsir,inall  cases  the  teeth  are  formed  on  bulbs  derived 
from  that  tissue,  which  subsequently,  as  they  are  deve- 
loped, are  covered  or  converted  into  the  gristly,  horny,  or 
hone-like  substances  which  ore  called  teeth.  Although 
in  man,  and  the  other  vertebrate  classes,  excepting  birds, 
the  teeth  are  mostly  hard  and  firm*  textures,  yet  even 
among  them  a re  some  containing  little  or  no  earthy  mutter 
upon  which  their  Hohdity  depends,  but  only  consisting  of  a 
structure  very  like  hoof,  already  described  as  made  up 
of  horny  tubes  like  matted  hairs,  thus  indicating  their 
relations  to  those  modifications  of  the  dermal  tissue,  by 
which  hair  and  hoof  are  produced.  This  connection 
between  teeth  in  general,  as  a product  of  the  mucous 
tissue  and  hairs,  as  evolved  fiom  dermal  tissue,  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  modern  discoveries  of  the  tubular 
structure  of  the  hardest  teeth,  or  such  as  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  earth  of  any  animal  product.  The 
difference  in  substance  and  texture  of  (he  teeth  had  led 
Iliiger  to  divide  them  into  two  kinds,  E la  mu  a,  or  horny 
plates,  of  which  the  threads  composing  them  split  up, 
and  as  it  were  form  long  fringes,  as  in  the  teeth  of  the 
whalebone  whole;  and  Dentes  or  true  teeth,  in  which 
less  or  greater  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  deposited  to 
give  them  solidity  and  strength,  and  enable  them  to 
perform  the  office  of  holders  or  retainers,  which  may 
be  called  killers ; dividers,  crackers,  and  grinders,1'  as 
Mr.  Hunter  rather  quaintly  observes.  As,  however,  all 
are  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  the  difference  is  in 
fact  only  as  to  the  existence  of  the  earthy  component,  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  consider  more  particularly  those 
which  are  tough  and  hard  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  lime  they  contain. 

All  teeth  are  formed  upon  pulps,  which,  after  a certain 
evolution,  are  converted  into  a peculiar  animal  suhslance, 
very  similar  to,  if  not  indeed,  cartilage,  in  which  earthy 
matter  is  deposited.  Sometimes  a tooth  has  but  one  of 
these  pulps,  and  is  then  called  u simple  tooth,  as  those  of 
man  and  many  animals ; at  other  times  two,  three,  or 
more  pulps  enter  into  the  composition  of  one  tooth,  and 
such  are  called  compound  teeth,  as  in  the  grinding  teeth 
of  the  elephant,  ruminating  animals,  &c.  The  pulps  of 
the  compound  teeth  are  generally  persistent,  that  i*,  con- 
tinue in  being,  and  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tooth  supply  the  wear  which  is  constantly 
2 a 2 
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Zoology,  occurring  on  the  top  or  crown.  Among  simple  teeth  also, 
*—* -v— — ' as  in  the  front  chisel-like  teeth,  the  pulp  is  persistent,  and 
the  tooth  continues  to  grow  through  life.  But  in  most 
simple  teeth,  their  formation  is  perfected  at  a certain 
period,  and  the  pulp  ceases  to  exist  as  a distinct  sub- 
stance, and  leaves,  as  its  only  representative,  the-vessels 
which  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

The  hard  part  of  a tooth  generally  consists  of  three 
substances,  tooth -substance  or  dentine,  enamel  or  ada- 
mantine or  vitreous  substance,  and  cement  or  petrous, 
or  cortical  substance ; but  the  three  ore  occasionally  not 
present  together,  and  upon  this  circumstance  materially 
depends  the  difference  of  the  teeth  in  different  classes  of 
animals.  Of  the  true  structure  of  those  several  parts 
little  was  known  till  within  the  last  few  years;  the  few, 
though  correct,  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek  having 
been  entirely  forgotten,  and  only  again  brought  to  light 
since  the  recent  discoveries  of  Purkinje  and  Retzius; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  both  these  able 
t inquirers  should  have  been  simultaneously,  though  un- 
consciously, engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  subject, 
and  that  the  result  of  their  inquiries  should  so  nearly 
correspond.  The  discoveries  of  Purkinje  were  published 
in  October,  1S35,  in  the  inaugural  treatise  of  Fraetikel, 
De  penitiori  Dentium  huma  riorum  Structura  Observa- 
tioncs , and  also  in  that  of  Raschkow,  entitled  Mclctf 
mala  circa  Marnmalium  Dentium  Erolutioncm.  The 
parallel  observations  of  Relxius  were  communicated  to 
his  friends  Berzelius,  Urede,  and  Wahl  berg,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  and  his  paper,  Mikroskopiska 
Urulertbkningar  of  ter  JUdemet  siirdelcx  Tandbenets 
strucktur , laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm, on  January  13.  1836.  Subsequently  to  which 
he  wrote  another  paper,  communicating  further  disco- 
veries to  his  friend.  Dr.  Crept  in,  a translation  of  which 
is  given  in  MQIkr’i  Archiv  fur  Anatomic,  Physiologic, 
4*c.t  1837,  with  the  title  Bemerhaufcn  uber  den  innem 
Ban  cLt  Zlihne . mil  besondner  Ruckxicht  auf  den  im 
Zahnknochen  vorkommenden  Rohrcnbau.  In  this 
paper,  after  stating  that  he  was  led  by  the  perusal  of 
Brewster's  admirable  description  of  the  chrystaliine 
lenze,*  to  think  that  the  pearly  appearance  of  tooth- 
bone  was  an  indication  of  the  regular  existence  of  close 
set  fibres,  on  which  the  rcfruction  of  the  rays  of  light 
might  produce  the  same  phenomenon,  he  gives  a very 
general  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  wavy  close  set 
fibres,  composing  tooth-cartilage,  of  their  tubular  cha- 
racter, and  of  their  ramifications;  also  of  the  composition 
of  enamel,  and  the  existence  of  cement,  or  cortical  sub- 
stance, on  the  human  teeth,  and  also  on  those  of  several 
other  animals.  These  observations,  he  says,  he  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  without  being  at  the  time 
aware  that  any  one  had  held  the  same  views ; but  soon 
after  he  discovered  that  Leeuwenhoek,  in  his  Microteo- 
pical  Observations  on  the  Teeth  and  other  Bones , Philos, 
Tran*. , 1678,  had  taught  that  the  human  teeth  consisted 
of  hollow  tubes,  and  that  he  himself  had  also  found  the 
same  tubes  in  the  elephant,  cow.  and  haddock  ; and  sub- 
sequently he  found  in  the  Continuatio  Epistolarum , vol. 
iii.  p.  1,  of  the  same  distinguished  philosopher,  that 
he  had  examined  the  teeth  of  horses  and  swine,  and 
ascertained  that  they  were  made  up  of  nothing  else  than 
tubes  passing  from  the  cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the 
tooth  ; and  a little  further  on,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
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existence  of  the  cortical  substance  in  the  calf,  **  odea  id  Zoology 
jam  me  adhuc  tnagis  tjuam  untea  certain  reddrre  pos-  ■ 

sent,  circum  primo  con  fee  turn  dentem  o*  acerevUte.'* 

Retzius  generously  allow*  Purkinje* * right  to  the  pri- 
ority of  discovery  of  the  formation  and  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  enamel,  and  also  of  his  re-discovery  of  the 
tubes  in  the  tooth-bone,  observing  (hat  M with  perfect 
justice  it  i*  to  be  considered  as  a new  discovery,  since 
Leeuwenhoek’s  discovery  had  remained  unnoticed  and 
useless  for  more  than  a century  and  a half."* 

Of  Tooth-Substance . 

The  tooth-substance  is  the  es&ential  part  of  a perfect 
tooth,  upon  which  depends  its  form  and  connection  with 
the  general  system.  It  is  the  Bone  of  the  Tooth  of 
Hunter,  the  Osseous  substance  of  the  Tooth  of  Cuvier, 
the  Prirper  Tooth- substance  of  Purkinje  and  Fracnkel, 
the  Tooth-bone  of  Retzius,  and  Dentine  of  Owen ; but 
the  latter  designation  has  been  objected  to,  as  it*  termi- 
nal, according  to  present  usage,  would  indicate  it  as  a 
primary  element,  which  it  is  not.  The  expression  ivory 
is  also  not  unfrrquently  applied  to  this  structure,  but  as 
this  term  is  generally  employed  to  denote  one  particu- 
lar kind  which  lias  peculiar  characters,  it  is  scarcely 
suitable  as  a general  name.  The  structure  of  tool h* sub- 
stance was  hinted  mt  by  Malpighi,  who  describes  it  as 
‘‘  the  interior  bony  lamella  (of  a tooth),  consisting  of 
fibrous  and  as  it  were  tendinous  capillnments  inter- 
woven." These  Leeuwenhoek  subsequently  and  cor- 
rectly proved,  both  in  human  and  swine’s  teeth,  to  be  not 
fibres,  but  **  tubules  spreading  from  the  central  cavity 
to  the  circumference'*  of  a tooth.  His  observations, 
however,  were  forgotten  or  overlooked,  and  even  Mr. 

Hunter,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Tcrth% 
speak*  of  this  substance  as  “ bony,"  with  the  addition, 
however,  “ but  much  harder  than  the  most  compact 
part  of  bones  in  general whilst  Fred.  Cuvier  calls  it  *‘an 
ivory  of  silky  appearance  formed  of  fibres."  The  recent 
observations  of  Purkinje  and  Retzius  have,  however, 
proved  the  truth  of  Leeuwenhoek’s  statement  of  its 
tubular  character  beyond  all  doubt,  and  show  that  the 
tubes  arc  embedded  in  an  interstitial  substance.  Pur- 
kinje and  Fraenkel  commencef  their  description  by 
stating  that  a the  structure  of  the  proper  dental  sub- 
stance is  entirely  fibrous subsequently  that  '*  the 
extremely  narrow  space  between  the  several  fibres  is 
filled  up  with  a substance  exhibiting  no  determinate 
structure,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  dental  substance  ;**  and  after- 
wards, that  the  just  mentioned  fibre*  44  appear  to  be 
round  and  hollowed,  so  that  they  may  properly  be 
called  tubes.**  In  transverse  sections  of  the  crown  of  a 
tooth  examined  with  a low  magnifying  power,  they 
noticed  the  divided  tubes  tike  points  of  equal  density 
and  frequency,  with  distinct  boundaries,  but  pellucid  in 
their  middle.  When,  however,  a higher  power  was 
employed,  instead  of  spots,  well  defined  and  distinct 
circle*  became  apparent,  separate  from  each  other,  and 
of  which  the  interior,  illuminated  by  a stronger  light, 
plainly  exhibited  a sort  of  mouth ; whilst  the  circles 
themselves  were  surrounded  with  the  very  simple  tissue 
forming  the  fundamental  partol  lhe  tooth-substance.  so 
that  each  presented  as  it  were  two  circles,  the  first 
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Zoology,  farmed  by  the  WlIU  of  the  tube  itself,  and  the  second 
—s  by  Ihe  fundamental  substance.  Further  proof  of  the 
tubularity  of  the  fibres  was  also  obtained  by  making 
sections  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  sufficiently 
thin  to  divide  each  fibre  longitudinally,  by  which  their 
canals  were  distinctly  laid  open  throughout  their  whole 
length.  Mfiller,  in  his  very  scanty  observations*  on  the 
subject,  at  once  describes  '*  the  proper  tooth-substance 
as  consisting  of  an  homogeneous,  struct  tireless  pert,  and 
fibres  penetrating  through  it.”  He  confirms  Purkinje's 
statement  of  their  tubulnr  character,  and  that,  at  least  in 
the  tooth  of  a horse,  they  in  part,  by  their  capillarity,  ab- 
sorb ink.  The  tubes  ( dentinal  tubes  of  Owen)  pass 
from  the  circumference  to  the  central  hollow  or  pulp- 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  for  the  most  part  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface,  but,  in  reference  to  the  whole  tooth,  they 
vary  in  direction  according  to  their  situation:  thus  on 
the  crown  they  are  vertical,  whilst  on  the  sides  they  are 
more  or  less  oblique  and  horizontal,  so  that  they  appear 
as  rays  converging  to  a centre,  which  centre  is  the  pulp- 
cavity.  In  their  course  they  assume  a wavy  direction, 
consisting  of  numerous  curves  which,  according  to 
Retzius, t take  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  £,  but  they 
often  deviate  so  as  to  accommodate  each  other  and  avoid 
intersection.  The  same  writer  observes  that  the  curves 
are  very  various ; that  sometimes  they  are  fourfold, 
sometimes  only  double,  like  the  letter  S ; at  other  times 
merely  single,  and  occasionally  that  the  tube  passes 
straight  from  the  surface  to  the  pulp-cavitv,  as  on  the 
middle  ot‘  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  Besides  these  larger 
curves,  he  also  describes  other  short,  dose-following 
curves  in  the  tubes,  of  which  he  has  counted  two  hun- 
dred within  the  extent  of  a Paris  inch ; these  also  vary 
in  different  teeth.  The  curves  in  well  formed  teeth  cor- 
respond on  both  sides,  hence  the  pulp-cavity  is  symme- 
trical. As  the  neighbouring  tubes  seem  to  he  parallel, 
although  they  are  actually  disposed  in  a radiated  form, 
Leeuwenhoek  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that 
the  space  occupied  by  them  near  the  pulp-cavity  was 
less  than  that  towards  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  but  he 
sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  ramification.  The 
branchings  of  the  tubes  did  not,  however,  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Pnrkinje  and  Fraenkel,  who  say  on  this 
point,  “ Jibras  inceneramun  qutr  ramulos  ad  circumja- 
centes  porrigerent , nunquam  tamen  deterimut  qutr  tesc 
ecarcnt.'*}  Retzius  has  fully  described  them,  and 
according  to  his  observations,  although,  in  old  human 
teeth,  the  lubes  appear  as  if  they  neither  divided  nor 
gave  off  branches,  and  even  under  the  microscope  seem 
of  equal  size  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent, 
yet  such,  however,  is  not  really  the  case,  for  they  do 
divide,  do  give  off  branches,  and  their  calibre  is,  with- 
out exception,  diminished  towards  their  outer  end. 
From  (he  openings  of  the  tubes  into  the  pulp-cavity,  the 
silica  of  which,  from  their  great  number,  resemble  a 
sieve,  to  the  middle  of  their  outermost  third,  they  seem 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  7 |-r  of  a Paris  line ; but  from 
this  point  their  diameter  is  distinctly  lessened,  and  they 
either  vanish  or  terminate  in  little  irregular,  round,  and 
scattered  cells.  In  the  middle  of  their  course  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  about  three  diameters,  but  much 
closer  near  ihe  pulp-cavity  according  to  Retzius  ;§ 
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M filler,  however,  says  they  are  five  or  six  diameters  Zoology, 
distant.  The  principal  tubes  in  part  divide  dichoto-  ss-*-* 
tnouw.lv,  in  part  give  off  throughout  their  whole  extent 
an  immense  number  of  branches  which  again  divide, 
and  are  principally  distributed  in  the  otherwise  void 
spaces  between  the  adjoining  trunks,  the  remainder 
pass  over  those  trunks,  and  seem  to  meander  in  the 
neighbouring  voids.  In  the  permanent  teeth  of  the 
human  subject  Retzius  says  that  the  ramifications  are, 
ulmost  without  exception,  at  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  tubes,  whilst  those  arising  nearer  the  pulp-cavity  are 
much  fewer,  and  often  appear  merely  as  little  irregu- 
larities or  points  on  the  principal  tubes.  And  he  odds, 
with  reference  to  these  ramifications  and  cells,  “ I have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  the  branches  which  arise  from 
different  tubes  are  connected  with  each  other,  if  not, 
perhaps,  at  their  outermost  extremities, ”•  and  “ the 
cells  are  the  smallest,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
discoverable/'t  In  most  beasts  the  branchings  of  the 
tubes  are  readily  seen  dividing  freely  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  tooth,  some  terminating  in  cells,  and  some 
anastomosing  with  each  other.  Retzius  has  described 
them  in  several  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  the  sub- 
ject has  been  still  further  pursued  and  illustrated  by 
Owen,  in  the  beautiful  microscopic  illustrations  of  his 
Odontography.  According  to  the  proximity  of  the 
tubes  is  the  density  of  the  tooth-substance,  and  it  is 
npon  this  circumstance  that  ivory  is  distinguished, 
although  only  a more  dense  kind  of  tooth-substance. 
According  to  Retzius,  the  tubes  in  the  elephant’s  tusk 
are  throughout  their  whole  extent  much  smaller  than  in 
the  human  subject,  their  medium  diameter  being  T*V# 
of  a Paris  line,  and  their  distance  firom  each  other 
scarcely  so  much.  Their  waviness  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable, but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  an  immense 
number  of  parallel,  almost  angular  bends,  of  which  one 
follows  another,  sometimes  at  a distance  of  Vv  °f  ® 

Paris  line,  and  sometimes  still  farther  apart.  They 
stretch  out  as  it  seems  in  two  planes,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ; and  between  their  parallel  bends 
are  numerous  cells  which,  on  a transverse  section  of 
the  tusk,  present  the  appearance  of  regular,  beautiful 
rings  around  its  pulp-cavity  or  axis,  of  which  some  are 
about  Vir  °f & Paris  inch  apart,  and  some  are  so  deli- 
cate as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  tubes 
themselves  in  their  course  divide,  a s those  in  most  other 
teeth,  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the  outer  sur- 
face, at  very  acute  angles,  and  they  also  give  off  some 
short,  very  close  following  branches,  which  together  fill 
up  the  gradually  increasing  interspaces  produced  by 
the  divergence  of  the  tubes  from  their  centre^  From 
Purkinje  and  Fraenkel’s  paper  it  does  not  appear 
whether  they  were  aware  of  the  contents  of  (he  tubes  of 
the  tooth-substance.  Mfiller,  however,  took  up  the 
subject  and  says,§  that  “ after  repeated  observations  he 
concludes  they  are  filled,  at  least  partially,  with  inorganic 
deposits  (salts  of  lime)  soluble  in  acids.  In  thin  sec- 
tiousof  tooth,  viewed  with  a strong  light,  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  the  white  colour  of  the  tooth  depends  merely 
on  these  fibres  or  tubes,  and  that  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance is  more  transparent.  But  if  such  section  be 
treated  with  acid  it  loses  the  white  colour  of  fls  fibres. 


* Retiim,  p.  495. 
f IL  p.  55S. 
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Zoology-  and  the  remaining  tooth-cartilage  still  presents  the  tubes 
■>  within  it,  but  when  dried  they  are  no  longer  white. ** 
Iu  support  of  his  assertion  he  brings  forward  the  ob- 
servations of  Linderer  on  the  loss  of  colour  of  dentine 
in  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  says  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  he  himself  also  ascertained  the  existence  of 
some  crumbling  matter  soluble  in  acid.  “ But,**  he 
continues,  4*  I have  very  often  made  the  same  observa- 
tion on  very  fine  slices  of  healthy  tooth,  in  which  there 
are  several,  frequently  mnny.  fibres  containing  dusky 
spots  closely  following  each  other.  As  the  tooth  fibres 
lose  their  white  colour  by  acid,  whilst  the  intervening 
tooth-substance  remains  transparent,  so  must  either  the 
walls  of  the  tubes  or  their  interior  contain  lime-salt.  In 
fracture  of  a delicate  section  of  a tooth  in  the  vertical 
direction  of  the  fibres  I have  often  seen  on  the  edge  a 
little  fragment  standing  up  stiffly  from  the  tooth-sub- 
stance ; in  this  case  it  stood  upright  and  uncurved,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  particularly  inflexible.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  calcareous  earth  had  been  abstracted  by 
acid,  and  the  remaining  cartilaginous  plate  was  torn 
contrary  to  the  fibres,  they  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
rent,  often  projecting  far,  and  quite  flexible  and  trans- 
parent. Hence  the  tubes  inu-t  have  an  miimal  base, 
membrane,  which  in  solid  teeth  being  still'  and  frangible, 
must  be  probably  penetrated  by  lime  salts,  but  is  soil  in 
those  teeth  which  have  lost  their  lime/'*  The  calcareous 
salt  is  contained  not  merely  in  the  tubes,  but  a’so  in  the 
interstitial  substance  of  the  tubes,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  the  interstitial  substance,  either  chemically  con- 
nected with  the  cartilage  or  deposited  in  it  in  Mime  un- 
known way.  The  lime  of  the  interstitial  substance  may 
be  made  apparent  by  boiling  thin  layers  of  tooth  in 
potash-lees  for  a few  hours  ; the  previously  transparent 
interstitial  substance  of  the  fibres  is  then  rendered  opaque 
and  white,  whilst  the  cartilage  is  for  the  most  part  dis- 
solved. The  plates  are  then  extremely  frangible  and 
can  only  with  the  greatest  csre  be  more  ground.  The 
lime  appears  in  close-set  granules,  and  in  some  teeth 
thus  treated,  streaks  are  observed  parallel  to  the  pulp- 
cavity.  These  tubes,  shown  by  Muller,  and  also  by 
Retzius,  to  contain  salts  of  lime,  have  recently  been 
named  by  Owen  calcigerous  tubes,  and  are  connected 
with  the  lime-cells  discovered  by  Retzius. 

The  Calcigerous  or  Lime  Cells , existing  in  human 
tooth-substance,  are  very  briefly  noticed  by  Retzius  as 
being  the  smallest  and  innat  difficult  to  discover.  He 
gives,  however,  a description  of  them  in  many  animals, 
and  states  that  they  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  the 
ramifications  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  which,  in  part, 
terminate  in  them  by  very  minute  branches,  and  in  part 
anastomose  with  each  other.  The  cells  in  the  l>  tix  are 
of  an  oblong  shape,  have  the  lime  tubes  disposed  around 
them  in  whirls,  and  are  arranged  in  scattered  rows;  in 
the  shrew,  the  extreme  branches  of  the  tubes  terminate 
in  sharp  pointed  cones,  which  give  origin  to  other 
branches  of  similar  size  ; in  the  sheep,  two  rows  of  these 
cells  exbt,  one  in  the  middle-third  of  the  tooth-sub- 
stance,  consisting  of  oval  nodules,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Vr  °f  a Paws  line  broad,  and  ^ long,  on  the  loner 
side  of  which  branches  are  received  from  the  tubes ; the 
other  row,  which  are  of  a scale-like  form,  occupy  the 
outer  edge  of  the  dentine,  and  are  received  at  the 
minute  terminations  of  the  branches  of  the  tubes;  in 
the  horse,  the  cells  are  angular,  and  very  numerous  on 


* Muller,  ioc.  oil.  p.  3. 


the  outer  surface  of  the  tooth,  immediately  beneuth  the  Zoology, 
enamel  ; the  delicate  branches  of  the  tubes  terminate  — ' 

partially  in  these  cells,  and  partially  by  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  in  addition  to  which  the  cells  also  send 
off  branches  to  connect  themselves  with  each  other,  and 
thus  an  extensive  anastomosing  net-work  is  formed. 

In  the  elephant,  some  of  the  cells  are  of  an  angular 
shape,  and  scattered  about  like  sand,  but  others  are  of 
larger  size,  heaped  up,  and  connected  together. 

In  the  preceding  description  of  the  tubular  structure 
of  the  tooth-bone  given  by  Retains,  only  one  kind  of 
tubes  are  mentioned,  which  divide  into  very  minute 
brunches,  and  terminate  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth, 
either  by  mutual  anastomosis  or  by  opening  into  the 
limc-cells,  or  in  both.  Owen,  however,  states,  that  these 
tubes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  in  lhs  paper.  On  the 
Structure  of  Teeth,  awl  the  Resemblance  of  Ivory  to 
Bone,  as  illustrated  by  Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Teeth  of  Man , and  of  rariout  existing  and  extinct 
Animate , in  the  Transaction s of  the  British  Association, 

1838,  he  says  there  are  14  other  substances  entering  into 
the  composition  of  teeth,  and  presenting  microscopic 
characters  equally  distinct  both  from  ivory,  enamel,  and 
cement,  ami  from  true  bone,  and  as  easily  recogni- 
zable.”* To  one  of  these  structure*  in  his  Odonto- 
graphy, he  applies  the  term  Vascular  Dentine , in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Unvascutar  Dentine,  as  he  deno- 
minates the  tooth-subsiance,  consisting  of  lime-tubes 
and  ceils  already  mentioned.  The  essential  character 
of  this  vascular  dentincf  consists  in  “ the  prolongation 
or  persistence  of  cylindrical  canals  of  the  pulp-cavity  ** 
into  this  substance,  and  which  “ manifests  itself  under 
a variety  of  forms.”  To  these  canals  he  has  applied 
the  term  *4  Medullary,”  from  their  close  analogy  with 
the  so  called  canals  of  bone ; they  are  straight  and 
more  or  less  parallel  with  each  other;  they  bifurcate, 
though  rarely;  and  when  they  anastomose,  as  in  the 
megatherium,  it  is  by  a loop  at  or  near  the  periphery  of 
the  vascular  tissue.-**  Such  is  their  disposition  in 
mammals  and  reptiles.  But  “ in  fishes,  in  which  the 
distinction  between  the  dentinal  and  osseous  tissues  is 
gradually  effaced,  the  medullary  canals  of  the  vascular 
dentine  though,  in  some  instances  straight  and  parallel, 
and  sparingly  divided  or  united,  yet  are  generally  more 
or  less  bent,  frequently  and  successively  branched,  and 
the  subdivisions  blended  together  in  so  mnny  parts  of 
the  tooth  as  to  form  a rich  reticulation.”  They  usually 
continue  of  the  same  size  throughout,  giving  off  the 
lime-tubes  in  their  course,  and  in  the  megatherium  may 
be  seen  M generally  anastomosing  in  pairs  by  a loop, 
whose  convexity  is  close  to  the  origin  of  the  fine  ivory 
tubes,  as  if  each  pair  so  joined  was  composed  of  one  re- 
flected canal.  Some,  however,  are  continued  across 
the  fine  ivory,  and  anastomose  with  the  corresfionding 
canals  of  the  i «meutum.”J  The  latter  seem  to  have  been 
already  observed  by  Retzius,  although  without  alluding 
to  their  peculiar  contents,  for  in  his  description  of  the 
rough  seal,  Phoca  hirsuta , Sc  re  lx,  he  says,  “ in  some 
parts  these  outermost  branches  pass  from  the  principal 
tubes  into  the  neighbouring  tubes  and  cells  of  the 
cement  ;”§  and  again,  as  to  the  walrus,  Trichechus  roi- 
marus,  Lin.,  he  savs,  **  the  outermost  extremities  of  the 


* See  Ov«b,  /«r.  c>(.  p.  137. 
i See  1 ntroducUou  to  p.  17. 

X tin  Rril.  Tr</nt.  p.  1 46. 

t See  Kuti.ui  in  Muller,  p.  514,  rf  m/ra. 
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Zoology.  Julies  or  the  outermost  cells  in  the  tooth-bone,  commu- 
nicate  with  the  innermost  cells  of  the  cement : these 
communications  are  especially  distinct  in  the  root.*'* 

The  size  of  these  medullary  canals  is,  according  to 
Owen,  sufficient  to  admit  the  blood-globules,  which 
cannot  penetrate  the  lime-tubes  on  account  of  their  deli- 
cacy, mid  therefore  “ the  capillary  circulation  is  con- 
fined to  the  pulp  or  medullary  canals.”  There  might 
seem  to  be  some  difference  between  Rctzius  and  Owen 
as  to  the  size  of  these  canals,  but  such  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  in  immediate  continuation  of  what  has  been  just 
quoted,  Krtzius  says,  ''Besides  these  (communications), 
there  are  also  here  seen  some  tolerably  large  tubes, 
which  stretch  up  into  the  substance  filling  the  interior 
(of  ihe  tooth),  and  which  contain  a reddish  substance, 
probably  dried  blood.  These  larger  tubes  are  rery  simi- 
lar to  the  medullary  canals  in  the  dropped  antlers  of 
deer.  1 presume  that  they  are  small  scattered  remains 
of  the  pulp-cavity,  indeed  it  is  very  clear  that  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  walrus  is  connected  with 
a division  of  the  pulp  itself,  which  seems  to  he  sepa- 
rated into  a quantity  of  long  threads,  around  which  the 
little  tooth  corpuscules  composing  the  filling  matter 
seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  shape  of  small 
cones ; these  when  cut  transversely  exhibit  a hollow 
in  the  midst  of  a hollow  from  the  edges  of  which  passes 
in  every  direction  a radiation  of  principal  tubes."  Owen 

further  characterizes  these  medullary  canals  by  their 
being  in  many  cases  surrounded  with  concentric  lamella*, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  corpuscules  ;f  but  elsew  here 
he  states,  that  the  latter  are  present,  as  in  some  reptiles 
and  mammals,  and  hence  Beems  inclined  to  consider 
this  os  a fifth  dental  tissue.  From  what  has  been 
quoted,  it  is  evident  that  Ketzius  saw  these  canals,  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  that  they  resulted  from  the 
division  of  the  pulp  in  process  of  fifing  up  the  pulp- 
cavity.  Owen,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  them  as  pro- 
longed or  persistent  ennuis  of  that  cavity,  in  which  pro- 
cesses of  the  pulp  proceed  into  the  tooth-snbaiance, 
from  the  capllary  vessels  of  which  the  earthy  deposit 
is  poured  out  into  the  lime-tubes  arising  from  them, 
as  they  do  also  from  the  pulp  itself;  by  which  means 
the  formation  of  the  tooth-substance  is  more  actively 
carried  on.  As  to  the  object  r fleeted  by  those  canals 
which  communicate  with  the  cells  aud  canals  of  the 
cement,  viz.,  that  the  tooth-substance  thereby  attains  an 
additional  mean  of  connection  with  the  general  system, 
they  both  agree. 

The  tubes  and  cells  which  have  been  now  described 
are  arranged,  according  to  Muller,  in  a homogeneous, 
structureless  substance  ; this,  to  which  Schwann  restricts 
the  term  M proper  substance  of  the  tooth,”  is  considered 
by  Puikinje  uud  Raschkow  to  consist  “ at  first  of  fibres 
variously  curved,  the  convex  sides  of  which  touch  and 
there  concrete,”  whilst,  at  their  concavities,  chasms  are 
left  betw  een  them  ; these,  as  they  increase  in  width,  form 
**  continuous  canals  which,  arising  at  the  periphery  of 
the  tooth-substance  by  numerous  small  curves,  extend  to 
the  tooth- pulp  and  its  cavity,  and  there  terminate  by  open 
mouths.'*!  It  would  seem  from  this  description,  as 
Schwann  observes,  that  the  tubes  are  merely  the  chasms 
in  lids  substance.  Muller,  however,  had  already  shown 
that  such  wan  not  the  case,  and  that  the  tubes  have 


* Sets  Retsiiw,  he.  '■*/.  p.  518. 
t See  Bnt.  Attor.  Tram*.  |k  137. 
t See  Ranchkuw,  Dtu.  p.  6 


proper  walls  of  their  own:  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  Zoology 
be  considered  the  animal  part  of  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance  to  be  cartilaginous,  as,  in  speaking  of  die  lime 
contained  in  it,  he  says,  it  is  either  chemically  con- 
nected with  the  cartilage,  or  deposited  in  it  in  some 
unknown  way but  beyond  this,  he  does  not  ad- 
vert to  it.  Schwann,  however,  after  putting  some  of 
the  tooth-substance  into  acid,  till,  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  earth,  it  had  become  pultuceous,  discovered  it  to 
“ consist  of  fibres,  which  could  he  here  and  there  sepa 
rated.  These  fibres  were  too  thick  to  he  the  walls  of 
the  canals ; they  formed  the  entire  substance."*  He 
thinks  they  could  not  have  been  artificially  formed,  as 
they  were  too  regular  and  smooth.  It  would  rather 
seem  that  the  tooth-suhsiance  is  composed  of  these 
fibres  consolidated  together;  that  they  are  identical  with 
those  fibres  by  the  union  of  which,  according  to  Parkinje 
and  Raschkow,  the  tooth-cartilage  is  formed,  but  that 
this  union  of  the  fibres  is  not  so  complete  os  to  prevent 
their  artificial  separation.  The  fibres  took  the  same 
course  as  the  tubes  in  human  teeth,  and  Schwann  could 
no  longer  distinguish  tubes  between  them. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tooth-substance  in  the 
humnn  subject  is,  according  to  Berzelius, 


Animal  subslance  and  water  of  chrys- 

tallization  of  the  earthy  parts  . 28*00  j 

Phosphate  of  lime  ....  61*95  I 
Carbonate  of  lime  ...»  5*80  J 

Fluate  of  lime 210  f 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . . 1*05 

Soda,  and  a small  quantity  of 

salts  of  soda  . • . , 1*40  J 


in  100  parts. 


In  Pepys*  analysis  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fluate 
of  lime,  of  the  magnesia  or  soda.  The  teeth  of  the 
shark  and  carp,  according  to  Lassaigne,  consist  only  of 
phosphate  and  curbonatc  of  lime  with  animal  matter ; 
but  in  one  of  the  upper  pharyngeal  teeth  of  the  latter, 
Stromeycr  detected  magnesia. 


Of  the  Cement. 

This  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Blake  in  the 
teeth  of  ruminant  and  graminivorous  beasls,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  under  the  name  Crusta  petrosa , as 
harder  and  more  brittle  than  the  bony  part,  but  less  no 
than  the  enamel  of  the  tooth.  He  also  stales,  that  it  is 
deposited  on  the  outer  side  of  the  same  tnemhrane, 
which  on  its  inner  surface  had  previously  secreted  the 
enamel.  Tenon  called  it  Cortical  Osseux,  believing  it 
to  be  produced  by  ossification  of  the  membrane  which 
had  invested  the  tooth.  The  term  Omen/,  by  which  it 
is  now  generally  known,  was  applied  to  it  by  Cuvier 
from  its  connecting  the  several  pieces  of  which  semi- 
compound and  compound  teeth  are  made  up.  But  taken 
merely  in  the  sense  of  a connecting  medium  of  parts  of 
the  same  tooth,  the  term  is  incorrect,  for  it  overspreads 
the  surface  of  almost  all  kinds  of  teeth,  and  is  only  a 
less  constant  constituent  than  toot h-subslu nee.  If,  how- 
ever, its  more  important  office,  that  of  connecting  the 
tooth  with  the  general  system,  be  intended,  the  designa- 
tion is  very  appropriate. 

The  Cement  hlnckens  by  expnsure  to  heat  more  rea- 
dily than  tooth-substance,  and  though  softer  than  either 
it  or  enamel,  is  stated  by  Cuvier  to  dissolve  in  adds 


W Sev  his  Mtkroiivfmc.hr  VrUtrtmekmmgtm,  3ft.  p-  124. 
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with  much  greater  difficulty,  an  assertion  supported  by 
Purkinje  and  Frarnkel's  observation,  that  a ting’s  tooth 
immersed  for  a night  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  had  its 
crown  almost  converted  into  mucus  whilst  the  rootpre* 
served  a cartilaginous  consistence.  Opposed  to  this, 
however,  are  the  experiments  of  Ketzius  both  on  human 
and  horse  teeth,  in  w hich  sometimes  the  tooth  -sub- 
stance, sometimes  the  cement,  was  first  dissolved,  and 
hence  he  concluded  that  a less  speedy  solution  in  acid 
is  not  to  be  held  as  a distinct  character  of  cement. 
Cuvier  states,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  species,  the 
cement  has  no  apparent  organization,  and  resembles 
a kind  of  tartar,  which  may  chryslalltxe  on  a tooth ; he 
had  however  found  in  the  guinea-pig  a multitude  of  re* 
gularly  disposed  pores  in  it  Recent  inquiries  have 
entirely  disproved  this  assertion,  and  shown  that, 
so  far  from  not  having  any  “ apjwirent  organization,” 
the  cement  is  highly  organized,  more  so  even  than  the 
tooth-substance,  and  more  closely  resembling  bone, 
Berzelius,  as  quoted  by  Relziux,*  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  organized  character,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
kind  of  bony  lamella  covering  the  tooth  below  the 
boundary  of  the  enamel,  " which  lamella  is  first  dis- 
tinctly perceived  after  immersion  in  acid,  when  it  can  be 
scraped  off,  so  that  the  tooth  previously  rough  becomes 
smooth  and  glossy.”  Purkinje  and  Fraenkel  describe 
it  as  a laminated  substance,  full  of  osseous  granules. 
The  observations  of  Ketzius,  however,  show  that  the 
cement  consists,  as  do  the  tooth-substance  and  bone,  of 
cartilage  and  bone-earth,  and  that  under  the  microscope 
the  same  cells  or  corpuscules  are  perceived  as  in  true 
bone  and  most  cartilaginous  structures.  It  is  acted  on 
by  boiling  wafer  less  readily  than  tooth-substance,  ami 
retains  some  finer  granules  of  earth  after  the  tooth-car- 
tilage is  entirely  deprived  of  them.  In  a thin  slice  of 
this  substance,  with  the  aid  of  a icnze,  numerous  closely 
approximated  white  spots,  scarcely  visible  to  the  nuked 
eye,  are  observed,  which  when  more  strongly  magnified 
are  found  to  be  little  cells  full  of  earth,  into  and  out  of 
which  pass  numerous  tubes,  as  in  tooth-substance  and 
bone,  slightly  expanding  as  they  approximate  to  the  cells, 
and  giving  them  an  irregular  star! ike  appearance.  The 
tubes  are  very  freely  connected  with  each  other,  in  part 
directly,  partially  by  branches  from  Ty#T  lo  tVo  a 
Paris  line  in  diameter,  and  in  part  by  proceeding  imme- 
diately from  one  cell  to  another.  The  cells  are  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  some  are  elongaicd  or  almost  tubular,  and 
others  of  nearly  equal  width  in  every  direction.  Their 
mean  size  is  about  of  a Paris  line  ; and  in  a trans- 
verse section  of  a tooth  they  are  seen  arranged  in 
parallel  stripes  or  concentric  rings,  of  which  some  are 
wider  than  others. 

In  the  human  tooth  Rclzius  says  that  the  cement 
commences  by  an  extremely  thin  layer  at  the  neck  where 
the  enamel  terminates,  and  thence  gradually  increases 
in  thickness  to  the  extremity  of  the  root ; hut  that,  in  a 
recently  perfected  tooth,  it  is  so  thin  that  the  cells  in  it 
arc  not  visible,  and  itself  appears  only  as  a delicate 
membrane ; in  proportion,  however,  to  the  age  of  the 
tooth,  and  as  its  pulp-cavity  is  filled  up,  the  thicker 
becomes  the  cement  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Purkinje 
and  Fraenkel  also  mention  that,  “ in  the  incisive  tooth 
of  o man  aged  seventy  years,  they  found  the  whole  root 
surrounded  with  this  substance,  which  at  its  extremity 


was  very  thick,  and  thence  rising  up,  gradually  attenu- 
ated, and  reached  the  part  where  the  enamel  commenced ; 
on  one  side  it  rose  higher,  and  even  covered  a small 
part  of  the  enamel,  from  whence  it  was  easily  removed 
as  a thin  layer.*  In  the  horse,  Ketzius  observed  a 
molar  tooth  just  ready  to  be  cut  covered  entirely  with 
cement ; the  same  is  always  the  case  with  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  elephant,  and  most  probably  of  many  other 
beasts.  Iii  the  whole  order  of  serpents,  Owen  states 
that  the  teeth  are  covered  with  cement ; and  in  some 
fishes,  as  for  instance  the  sharks,  in  which  it  acquires 
such  density  and  transparency,  that  it  almost  resembles 
enamel.  The  form  of  the  cells  in  cement  varies,  accord- 
ing to  Rclzius,  very  considerably  in  different  animals, 
and  even  in  the  same  animal.  In  the  baboon  they  are 
triangular,  round,  and  oblong,  with  pointed  extremities; 
in  the  sheep,  they  resemble  the  nctlike  vessels  of  glands 
rather  than  cells,  uud  are  about  Vr  of  u Paris  line  in 
diameter;  they  arc  also  remarkable  fur  the  large  and 
numerous  conm-clions  formed  between  them  and  the 
cells  on  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth-substance  : in  the  ox 
they  are  roundish,  and  in  the  horse  oval,  with  a short 
diameter  of  about  T}t  of  a line:  in  the  cement  of  the 
elephant’s  tusk  some  are  oval,  but  the  greater  number 
round,  and  ahout  of  a line  in  diameter:  in  the  seal 
they  are  lenticular  ; in  the  walrus  almond-shaped,  about 
tr?  of  a line  in  length,  and  half  so  much  iu  width  ; in 
the  crocodile  they  nre  of  a rounded  stariike  form  : and 
in  the  Bal tales  relulo,  large  and  irregular.  The  con- 
nection of  the  tubes  in  the  tooth-substance  with  those 
in  the  cement  has  been  already  mentioned ; to  which 
Ketzius  adds,  that  the  cement  on  the  root  of  the  cuspid 
tooth  of  the  lynx  is  perforated  by  numerous  tubes,  con- 
verging to  the  pulp-cavity,  and  that  similar  ones  exist 
on  the  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  canals  probably 
contain  the  blood-vessels  nourishing  the  pulp.  In  the 
walrus  the  tubes  form  numerous  connections  with  the 
delicate  terminations  of  those  of  the  tooth-substance,  and 
many  larger  canals,  probably  containing  blood-vessels, 
run  to  the  pulp-cavity  : in  the  megatherium  also,  Owen 
mentions  the  existence  of  similar  canals  taking  the  same 
course. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cement  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Lassaigue, 
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Zoology. 


Of  the  Enamel. 

The  Enamel  is  a much  less  frequent  constituent  of 
teeth  than  the  cement ; “ it  is,”  as  Owen  observes, 
“ more  frequently  absent  than  present  in  the  teeth  of 
the  class  of  fishes ; it  is  wanting  in  the  entire  order  of 
ophidia  among  existing  reptiles;  and  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  teeth  of  the  edenlalu,  and  many  cetacea  among 
mammals.”t  Even  os  regards  its  comparative  extent  in 
teeth  where  it  occurs,  it  is  much  less,  being  restricted 
entirely,  at  least  in  simple  teeth,  to  that  part  which  rises 
above  the  edge  of  the  gum.  It  has  been  called,  from  its 
gluxthke  appearance,  and  its  external  situation  on  the 
human  teeth  aud  those  of  predaceous  animals,  the 
Eilreous  Cortical  ml/atancc  ; but  Bloke  objects  to  this 
term,  aud  says  that,  as  to  its  vitreous  nature,  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous,  and  proposes  11  to  call  it  the  Cartel1 
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Zoology.  Slrialus , as  such  an  appellation  seems  to  coincide  more 
'v-*—''  with  the  nature  of  it."*  On  account  of  its  great  hard- 
ness anil  density,  Purkinje  and  hi*  pupils  have  desig- 
nated it  os  the  Adamantine  substance.  It  has  been 
however  long  since,  ami  more  commonly,  known  ns 
Enamel , from  its  resemblance  in  general  characters  to 
that  substance. 

The  Enamel  is  generally  of  a transparent  white 
colour  with  a bluish  tinge,  but  sometimes  it  inclines  to 
brown  or  reddish.  It  is  so  hard  as  to  emit  sparks  when 
struck  with  a steel ; and  if  broken,  M appears,"  as  Mr. 
Hunter  observes,  " fibrous  or  striated,  and  all  the  fibres 
or  stria*  are  directed  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
of  the  loolh.”t  It  does  not  blacken  externally  when 
heat  is  applied  to  it,  and  only  slightly  within  ; but  if  the 
heat  be  sudden  and  not  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  whole 
tooth,  the  enamel  flics  off*  in  small  fragments,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  heat  lie  greater,  pieces  of  enamel 
and  tooth-substance  burst  away  together.  Mr.  Hunter 
says,  **  it  would  seem  to  be  an  earth  united  with  a 
portion  of  animal  substance,  as  it  is  not  reducible  to 
quick  lime  till  it  has  first  been  dissolved  in  an  acid. 
When  a tooth  is  put  into  a weak  acid,  the  enamel  to 
appearance  is  not  hurt ; but  on  touching  it  with  the 
fingers,  it  crumbles  down  into  a white  pulp.”}  Berze- 
lius  observes,  that  after  solution  in  acid  the  enamel 
leaves  no  cartilage,  but  merely  a very  insignificant 
brown  1 issue,  which  bad  been  attached  on  its  inner  side, 
and  M when  thoroughly  dried,  it  does  not  lose  more 
than  two  per  cent,  by  burning.  "§  And  even  Weber 
says  “ it  possesses  very  little  or  no  combustible  animal 
matter,  but  consists  almost  entirely  or  entirely  of  earthy 
parts and  “ thus  much  is  certain,  if  even  a little  animal 
substance  is  found  in  it,  that  can  form  no  connecting 
whole ; therefore  if  the  earthy  parts  of  the  enamel  are 
dissolved  by  acid,  no  animal  substance  presenting  the 
form  of  the  enamel  remains.”j|  These  observations 
have  doubtless  been  made  on  perfectly  formed  teeth ; 
and  as  Owen  justly  remarks,  “ it  is  certain  that  the 
small  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  enamel  of  a tooth,  that  has  been  com- 
pletely formed  and  in  use,  does  not  yield  any  iwlicalinn 
of  its  primitive  form,”^  and  structure  might  be  added  : 
it  is  nut  surprising  that  the  account  of  enamel  should 
have  been  so  unsatisfactory  aud  incorrect,  till  the  in- 
quiries of  Purkinje,  Retzius,  and  others,  upon  growing 
teeth,  had  pointed  out  the  true  structure  of  this  pre- 
viously presumed  to  he  inorganized  structure. 

The  enamel,  according  to  Purkinje  and  Fraenkel,** 
consists  of  simple  fibres,  having  nearly  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  tubes  of  the  tooth-substance.  They  increase 
slightly  in  thickness  from  their  inferior  to  their  supe- 
rior extremities,  and  generally  assume  the  form  of  qua- 
drilateral prisms,  which  perhaps  arises  from  muiual 
compression  at  the  period  of  their  formation.  Each 
longitudinal  fibre  is  connected  with  those  adjacent  by 
little  transverse  fibres,  and  makes  more  or  less  curves 
probably  on  one  and  the  same  plane,  but  no  branches 
are  given  off*.  Retzius  has  measured  these  “ little  an- 
gular needles,”  as  he  calls  them,  and  finds  that  they 
. ore  about  of  a Paris  line  thick. ft  The  transverse 
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lines  arc  more  or  less  distant,  sometimes  run  directly 
across  several  prisms,  sometimes  alternately  like  the 
monar  streaks  in  a brick  wall.  How  these  transverse 
fibres  are  produced,  Retzius  is  not  satisfied,  but  supposes, 
if  the  enamel  fibre  itself  be  an  inorganic  mass  sui- 
rounded  with  a thin  organic  capsule,  that  they  really 
belong  to  iUand  not  to  the  enamel.  With  a magnifying 
power  of  800,  Retzius  found  in  a transverse  section  of 
the  crown  of  a tooth,  the  enamel  fibres  close  set  and  of 
an  hexagonal  form  like  (lie  cells  of  a honeycomb  ; the 
same  appearance  presented  itself  on  the  crown  of  an 
unused  tooth,  and  the  free  extremities  of  the  prisms  were 
generally  somewhat  rounded.*  Bet  wee:;  the  inner  ends 
of  the  prisms  and  the  surface  of  the  tooth-substance 
upon  which  they  rest,  is  the  thin  membrane  which 
Berzelius  described  as  a very  insignificant  brown  tissue, 
but  which,  according  to  Retzius's  observations,  resists  the 
action  of  water  for  a very  long  time,  even  many  months, 
and  with  the  microscope  exhibits  a quantity  of  close  set 
little  hollows,  but  no  trace  of  fibres.  These  little  hollows 
probably  correspond  to  the  “ numerous  small  points  and 
intervening  little  shallow  but  regular  cavities  in  which 
the  extremities  of  the  enamel  prisms  term  in  ate, ”f  and 
which  Retzius  says  he  distinctly  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  tooth-substance  of  a human  tooth.  The  enamel 
prisms  thus  fixed  pass  perpendicularly  upwards  towards 
the  masticating  surface  of  the  tooth,  whilst  those  on  the 
sides  pass  more  or  less  obliquely  and  horizontally  as 
they  descend  towards  the  neck  of  the  tooth  ; and  llet- 
zius  says,  that  their  outer  extremity  is  larger  than  the 
inner,  but  scarcely  visible  without  magnifying.  In  some 
teeth,  with  this  general  direction  they  also  form  various 
curves,  which  sometimes  are  parallel,  but  at  others  op- 
posed, so  that  one  end  of  a prism  ends  obliquely 
against  another,  which  has  already  reached  the  surface. 
There  are  also  found  occasionally  on  the  outer  part  some 
enamel  fibres  wedged  in  as  it  were,  which  do  not  poss 
down  to  the  tooth-substance ; such  may  be  seen  in  the 
molar  teeth  of  man,  horse,  and  ruminant  beasts.  Owen 
considers  the  prisms  of  the  enamel  to  correspond  with 
the  lime-tubes  of  the  tooth-substance,  and  observes, 
u in  the  teeth  of  fishes  the  calcigerous  tubes  or  fibres 
of  the  enamel,  which  ramify  and  subdivide  like  those  of 
the  dentine,  have  their  trunks  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  towards  the  periphery  of  the  tooth ; so 
likewise,  even  in  the  human  teeth,  the  analogous  con- 
dition may  be  discerned  in  the  slightly  augmented  dia- 
meter of  the  enamel  fibres  at  their  peripheral  as  com- 
pared to  their  central  extremities.”]  On  the  outer 
enamel-covered  surface  of  a human  tooth  numerous 
transverse  parallel  wavy  projecting  lines  may  be  seen, 
which  are  so  fine  and  close,  that  Retzius  counted 
twenty-four  within  the  length  of  a Paris  line.  They 
are  most  distinct  and  close  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
incisive  cuspid  and  single-pointed  molar  teeth,  but  less 
so  on  those  which  have  many  points.  They  also  encircle 
the  entire  crown  of  all  these  teeth,  but  are  less  distinct 
on  their  inner  surface.  These  lines  Retzius  supposes, 
from  the  examination  of  a fossil  front  horse  tooth,  in 
which  being  larger  and  less  close,  not  more  than  four  in 
a line’s  length,  they  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  depend 
on  the  enamel  prisms  being  collected  into  numerous 
bands,  of  which  the  inner  edge  rested  against  the  toolh- 
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*#c'°fy*  substance,  and  the  outer  projected  beyond  the  next 
N—-7  fallowing  band-  These  lines  were  discovered  by 
Leeuwenhoek,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  indications 
of  the  possugc  of'  the  tooth  through  the  gum.  Retzius 
also  describes*  two  peculiar  appcurauces  produced  by 
longitudinal  fracture  or  section  of  the  enamel : tire  first 
consists  of  brownish  parallel  streaks  which  in  unworn 
teeth  surround  the  crown  points  of  the  tooth-*ub*tance, 
but  on  the  sides,  specially  of  those  with  wedge-shaped 
crowns,  puss  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth  ; the 
second,  composed  of  short  white,  generally  arched 
streaks,  broad  in  proportion  to  tbeir  length,  which  at  the 
•dge  of  the  enamel  opposite  the  neck  are  situated 
much  outward,  but  in  the  crown  stand  turned  towards 
each  other. 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  orgauic 
covering-  of  the  enamel  prism,  of  the  existence  of  which, 
even  in  the  perfectly  formed  tooth,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  del.cacy,  there  can  be  now  no  doubt,  was  made 
by  Purkinje  and  Raschkow  in  their  inquiries  respecting 
the  development  of  the  tooth,  which  will  presently  be 
adverted  to.  They  speak  of  “ short  regular  fibres 
overspreading  the  interior  of  the  enamel  membrane, 
placed  perpendicularly  upon  it,  with  their  extremities  of 
an  hexagonal  form,  and  to  be  considered  as  excretory 
organs  or  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  corresponding 
cuamel  fibres.”  Schwann,  however,  has  since  examined 
and  described  them  more  fully ; and  according  to  his 
account,  “ if  an  incomplete  tooth,  either  human  or 
mammalian,  that  of  a pig  for  example,  be  removed  from 
the  dental  capsule,  and  immersed  in  dilute  acid,  it  leaves 
after  the  solution  of  the  lime  from  the  enamel  an 
organic  substance,  which  can  be  separated  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  proper  tooth-substance.  This  has  the 
form  and  size  of  the  enamel  previous  to  its  treatment 
with  the  acid : it  is  very  soft,  and  breaks  readily  iu  the 
course  of  the  enamel  fibres.  When  examined  with  a 
high  magnifying  power  and  depressed  light,  it  is  found 
to  consist,  like  the  enamel  itself,  of  closely  approximated 
prisms,  which  can  be  separated,  and  possess  a distinct 
individuality. Owen  also  observes,  that  “ the  euamel 
of  the  molar  tooth  of  a calf,  which  has  just  begun  to 
appear  above  the  gum,  and  which  can  readily  be  de- 
tached from  the  dentines,  especially  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fangs,  is  resolvable  into  apparently  fine 
prismatic  fibres  ; if  these  fibres  be  separately  treated 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  residue  examined 
with  a moderate  magnifying  power  ia  distilled  water, 
or,  better,  in  dilute  alcohol,  portions  of  more  or  less 
perfect  membranous  sheaths  or  lubes  will  be  discerned, 
which  inclosed  the  earthy  matter  of  the  minute  prism, 
and  served  as  the  mould  in  which  it  was  deposited.”! 

The  earthy  materials  of  the  merabranems  cuamel 
prisms  just  described  have  been  very  variously  stated 
by  different  chemists,  and  no  lew*  different  ure  the  pro- 
portions given  between  inorganic  and  organized  parts: 
thus  whilst  Pcpys  could  find  no  animal  matter  ill  hu- 
man enamel,  and  Berzelius  only  2 per  cent.,  Laisuaigne 
mentions  20,  Josse  24,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  27' 1, 
and  Morichini  SO  per  cent  The  following  are  the  ana- 
lyses^ of  100  parts  of  enamel,  according  to— 
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Of  the  Development  of  the  Treth. 

This  subject  has  of  late  years  attracted  considerable 
attention ; and  though  Heusinger  hud  theoretically 
placed  the  teeth  in  connection  with  mucous  membrane, 
as  one  of  its  products,  yet  their  actual  development  from 
that  tissue  hud  not  been  fully  demonstrated  till  the  care- 
ful observations  of  Goodsir.  It  hag  been  attempted, 
however,  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
by  stating  that  Arnold  had  already  declared  the  fact. 
That  Arnold  did  publish  a slight  notice  on  the  subject 
is  perfectly  true,  but  how  fur  he  had  anticipated  the 
observations  of  Goodsir.  the  following  short  and  only 
notice  in  the  Salzburg  Mediz.  Chir.  Zeit.  for  1631,  will 
prove.  **  In  the  embryoti,  at  the  ninth  week,  may  be 
perceived  in  both  jaws,  on  the  projecting  edge  of  the 
gums,  a proportionally  pretty  deep  furrow  containing 
ten  depressions  ; a little  later  may  be  seen  aflat  surface, 
on  which  are  many  openings,  communicating  with  small 
sacs,  into  which  fine  bristles  may  be  passed.  At  the 
third  month,  the  sacs  of  the  second  molars  may  be  ob- 
served communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by 
small  holes.  The  openings  of  the  remaining  sacs  are 
soon  closed  by  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  mouth. 
The  sacs  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth  are  also  formed 
immediately  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
partly  at  the  fourth  month  of  fatal  existence,  partly 
tuwards  the  end  of  that  period,  and  partly  at  birth.*1 
The  following  is  un  abstract  of  Goodsir’s  observations.* 
In  the  upper  jaw  of  a human  embryon  of  six  weeks,  be- 
tween the  lip  and  a semicircular  lobe  of  a horseshoe 
form,  (which  is  the  primitive  condition  of  the  palate,) 
there  is  a deep,  narrow  groove,  terminating  on  each  side 
behind  the  lip  by  curving  inwards  on  the  soft  mucous 
membrane.  This  groove,  gradually  widening,  is  di- 
vided by  a ridge,  the  outer  alveolar  process,  into  other 
two,  of  which  the  outer  forms  the  doubling  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  between  the  lip  and  the  outside  of  the 
alveolar  process,  and  the  inner  the  primitive  dental 
proov f,  from  the  germs  of  the  teeth  appearing  in  it. 
The  inner  side  of  the  ridge  just  mentioned  is  hollowed 
into  three  grooves  with  their  concavities  looking  inwards, 
which  arc  occupied  by  as  many  bulgings  of  the  semi 
circular  lobe,  so  that  the  one  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
other.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  week,  a longitudi- 
nal portion  is  cut  off  from  the  inner  posterior  edge  of  the 

• S<-«*  Ilia  paper  in  Edinburgh  Jtnltcni  nmi  Surgical  Journal 
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Zoology,  semicircular  lobe,  as  far  as  its  middle  bulge,  and  the  pos- 
terior  bulge  is  isolated  and  defined  in  lorm  of  an  ovoidal 
papilla,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  anterior  milk  molar 
tooth,  and  is  u at  this  period  a simple,  free , granular 
papilla,  like  many  others  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  akin.”  About  the  eighth  week,  the  pa- 
pilla of  the  upper  milk  cuspid  tuoth  appears,  and  in 
the  ninth  week,  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line  in  front, 
the  papilla?  of  the  incisive  teeth  present  themselves.  At 
this  time  the  primitive  dental  groove  extends  forward 
to  the  mesial  line  and  the  sides  of  the  groove,  before 
the  anterior  molar  papilla?  have  been  gradually  up- 
proaching  each  other.  During  the  tenth  week  the  in- 
cisive papilla?  are  nearly  stationary,  but  their  anterior 
limine  have  somewhat  increased  ; “ processes  from  the 
sides  of  the  primitive  dental  groove,  particularly  the 
externa]  one,  approach  and  finally  meet  before  and  be- 
hind the  papilla  of  the  anterior  molar,  so  as  to  inclose  it 
in  a follicle,  through  the  mouth  of  which  it  muy  be 
seen.'*  A similar  follicle  is  now  formed  around  the 
cuspid  tooth,  and  the  papilla  of  the  second  molar  ap- 
pears behind  the  anterior  one.  During  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  weeks  septa  pass  between  the  outer  and 
inner  edges  of  the  groove,  where  the  incisive  papille 
are ; so  that  they  soon  sink  into  follicles : 44  the  posterior 
molar  papilla  also  increases  in  size,  its  follicle  n formed, 
and  a portion  of  the  primitive  groove  is  left  behind.  In 
the  following  week  the  lust  mentioned  follicle  is  per- 
fected, and  the  different  papille,  instead  of  remaining 
as  hitherto,  simple,  reunited,  blunt  masses  of  granular 
matter,  assume  peculiar  shapes,”  somewhat  correspond- 
ing to  the  future  teeth.  At  this  time  the  papille  grow 
faster  than  the  follicles  and  protrude  from  their  mouths, 
which  latter  are  simultaneously  “ undergoing  a change, 
which  consists  in  the  development  of  their  edges  so  as 
to  form  opercuin.  which  correspond  in  some  measure 
with  the  shape  cf  the  crowns  of  the  future  teeth  ; on 
the  incisive  follicles  there  are  two,  on  the  cuspid  three, 
and  on  the  molar  four  or  five  npercules,  each  cor 
responding  with  a tubercle,  whilst  their  edges  correspond 
with  the  grooves  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  these  teeth. 
Now  (at  the  fourteenth  week)  the  inner  lip  of  the 
dental  groove  or  outer  edge  of  the  palate,  which  has 
been  increasing,  is  large  enough  to  meet  and  apply  itself 
to  the  outer  lip  or  ridge,  which  has  also  increased. 
The  follicles  now  grow  faster  than  the  papille,  so  that 
the  latter  seem  to  recede  iuto  them.  The  primitive 
dental  groove,  now  containing  ten  papille  in  their  fol- 
licles, may  be  also  called  the  41  secondary  dental  groove,” 
as  it  provides  for  the  production  of  ail  the  permanent 
teeth  except  the  front  molar,  the  preparation  for  which 
is  manifested  44  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  a little  de- 
pression in  the  form  of  a crescent  immediately  behind 
the  inner  opercule  of  each  of  the  milk-tooth  follicles.’’ 
About  the  fifteenth  week  the  opercula  close  the  mouth 
of  the  follicles,  but  without  adhering.  44  The  lips  and 
walls  of  the  secondary  groove  now  begin  to  adhere  from 
behind  forwards,  the  opercula  and  every  part  of  the 
groove,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  depressions  lor  the 
permanent  teeth,  becoming  rough,  flocculent,  and  ad- 
herent. The  follicles  have  now  become  tact ; the  pa- 
pille, the  pulps  of  the  milk-teeth,  and  the  crescent- 
formed  depressions  vacant  cavities  of  reserve  to  furnish 
delicate  mucous  membrane  for  the  future  formation  of 
the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth,” 

u The  papille  of  the  milk-teeth  from  the  time 

their  follicles  close,  become  gradually  moulded  into  their 


peculiarly  human  form the  sacs  grow  more  rapidly  Zoology, 
than  the  pulps,  leaving  an  intervening  space,  in  which  is 
deposited  a gelatinous  granular  substance,  at  first  in  small 
quantity,  and  adherent  only  to  the  proximal  surfaces  of 
die  sacs,  but  ultimately,  about  the  fifth  month,  closely 
and  intimately  attached  to  the  whoie  interior  of  these 
organs,  excepting  a space  around  the  base  of  the  pulp, 
which  space  retains  the  original  grey  colour  of  the  inner 
membrane  uf  the  follicle.  Such  then  is  the  excellent 
description  which  Goodsir  has  given  of  this  interesting 
process  ; and  without  detraction  from  Arnold’s  previous 
observations,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  is  os 
fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  as  PurUnje 
to  that  of  the  tubular  structure  of  the  tooth-substance 
already  described  by  Leeuwenhoek.  Owen  has  also 
occupied  himself  on  this  subject  in  fishes,  and  has  ad- 
mirably shown  the  parallelism  between  these  transitional 
stages  from  mucous  membrane  to  tooth-pulp  in  higher 
animals,  and  pointed  out  different  individuals  ofthisebsa 
in  which  the  development  has  either  ceased  at  one  or  other 
of  these  stages,  or,  like  the  former,  passed  thru  ugh  the 
whole  series.  lie  says,  44  In  all  fishes,  as  in  other  ver- 
tebrate animals,  tie  first  step  is  the  production  of  a 
simple  papilla  from  the  free  surface  of  either  the  soft 
external  membrane,  as  in  the  young  Pristis%  or  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
class,  in  these  primitive  papille  there  cau  be  very  early 
distinguished  a cavity  containing  fluid,  and  a dense 
membrane,  membrana  propria  putpi , surrounding  the 
cavity,  and  itself  covered  by  the  thin,  external,  buccal, 
mucous  membrane,  which  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  attenuated  as  the  papilla  increases  in  size,  in 
some  fishes,  as  the  sharks  and  rays,  the  dental  papille 
do  not  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  vascular  membrane, 
from  which  they  grow,  but  become  buried  in  depres- 
sions of  an  opposite  fold  of  the  same  membrane ; these 
depressions  enlarging  with  the  growth  of  the  papille, 
and  forming  the  cavities  or  capsules  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tooth  is  completed.  They  differ  from 
the  capsules  of  the  matrix  of  the  mammiferoua  tooth  in 
having  no  organic  connection  with  the  pulp  nud  no  at- 
tachment to  its  base.”  ....  44  Here,  therefore,  is  re- 
presented, on  a large,  and  as  it  were  persistent  scale, 
the  first  and  transitory  papillary  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mammalian  teeth.’* 44  In  many 

fishes,  as  the  lophius  and  the  pike,  the  dental  pa- 
pille become  buried  in  the  membrane  from  which 
they  arise,  and  the  surface  to  which  their  basis  is 
attached  becomes  the  bottom  of  a closed  sac.  But 
this  sac  is  never  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  juw,  the 
development  of  the  tooth  being  completed  in  the  tissue 
of  the  thick  and  soft  gum,  or  mucous  membrane,  from 
which  the  papill®  were  originally  developed.  The  ulti- 
mate fixation  of  the  teeth  so  formed  is  effected  by  the 
development  of  ligamentous  fibres  in  the  submucous 
tissue  between  the  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  tooth,  which 
fibres  become  the  medium  of  connection  between  those 
parts,  either  as  elastic  ligaments,  or  by  continuous  os- 
sification. Here  we  have  the  second  step  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mammalian  tooth  represented,  viz.,  the 
imbedding  of  the  pulp  in  a follicle  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ; but  the  eruptive  stags  of  the  tooth  takes  place 
without  any  previous  inclosure  of  the  follicle  and  pulp 
in  the  substance  of  the  jaw.”  In  **  many  other  fishes, 
the  formation  of  the  teeth  presents  all  the  usual  stages 
which  have  been  observed  to  succeed  each  other  in  the 
dentition  of  the  highest  organized  animals;  the  papilla 
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Zoology.  »,inks  into  a follicle,  become*  surrounded  with  a capsule, 
'■~**‘/**~t  mill  is  then  included  in  a closed  alveolus  of  the  growing 
jaw,  where  the  development  of  the  tooth  takes  place, 
and  is  followed  by  the  usual  eruptive  stages.”* 

Having  thus  described  the  development  of  the  tooth- 
germ  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  period  of  its 
inclosure  in  a proper  capsule,  it  remains  to  inquire  into 
the  evolution  of  the  germ,  upon  which  depends  the  pro- 
duction of  the  different  structures  composing  the  tooth. 

The  Dental  Follicle , or  Capsule , contains  all  the 
formative  parts  of  the  tooth.  Mr.  Hunter  says  it  is 
“ without  vessels,”  but  Purkinje  and  Raschkow  speak  of 
it  as  surrounded  by  a dense  vascular  net-work,  given  off 
from  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  especially  at  the  base. 
They  describe  it  as  consisting  of  very  soft  fibres,  inter- 
mingled with  much  granular  parenchyma,  and  not  at 
first  connected  with  the  gum.  Its  internal  surface  is 
smooth,  resembles  a serous  membrane,  and  is  entirely 
free,  except  at  the  attachment  of  the  dental  germ,  which 
corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  vessels  and 
nerves.  Between  the  interior  of  the  capsule  and  the 
germ,  when  the  latter  has  scarcely  commenced,  is  found 
a nucleus  almost  globular,  externally,  for  a short  time, 
tuberose,  and  containing  within  a peculiar  parenchyma, 
which  probably  at  first,  and  previous  to  evolution,  con- 
sists of  the  formative  granular  matter  common  to  all  fuetal 
organs;  these  granules  gradually  assume  an  angular 
form,  variously  connected  by  threads  of  cellular  tissue, 
producing  a kind  of  actinenchyma  like  that  of  plants. 
Between  the  capsule  and  the  nucleus  which  it  surrounds, 
and  also  between  the  latter  and  the  germ,  there  is  a 
peculiar  fluid,  like  mere  lymph,  containing  neither  gra- 
nules nor  any  thing  else.  This  is  doubtless  the  '*  muci- 
laginous fluid,  like  the  synovia  in  thejoints,*'  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hunter.  This  nucleus  Purkinje  and  Raschkow 
call  the  adamantine  (enamel)  organ,  as  subsequently  it  is 
converted  into  the  membrane  by  which  that  substance  is 
produced.  As  the  germ  grows,  it  makes  an  impression 
in  the  globular  mass  of  the  adamantine  organ,  which 
continues  deepening,  and  as  the  genn  rises  it  spreads 
out  above,  and  narrowing  at  the  base,  is  completely 
surrounded  by  the  hollowed  adamantine  (enamel)  organ, 
which  becomes  cap-shaped,  and  cau  be  removed  from  the 
germ  without  rupture,  being  separated  from  it,  as  when 
globular,  by  lymph-like  fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
adamantine  cap  which  thus  incloses  the  germ,  exhibits 
a peculiar  organ,  consisting  of  short,  equal  fibres,  over- 
spreading its  surface  like  n covering  of  velvet,  and  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  stellated  parenchyma  considered 
to  be  the  adamantine  (enamel)  pulp,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  first  moat  closely  connected,  and  from  a 
direct  metamorphosis  of  which  it  arises.  Gradually, 
however,  it  disengages  itself  from  the  pulp,  is  connected 
only  by  a few  threads,  and  then  justly  acquires  the 
name  of  a proper  membrane,  the  adamantine  (enamel) 
membrane,  the  greater  port  of  which  can  be  separated 
from  the  pulp,  except  in  the  hollows  of  the  molar  teeth, 
where  the  parenchyma  remains,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  the  tooth,  but  neither  then,  nor  at  any  pre- 
ceding period,  does  it  exhibit  a trace  either  of  vessel  or 
nerve. t By  a close  inspection  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  enamel  membrane  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  almost 
equal  sized  corpuscules  in  regular  rows,  of  an  hexagonal 
form,  but  visible  only  w ith  a lens,  and  die  middle  of  each 

• See  Owen.  /*c.  tit.  p.  14.  W infra. 
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presents  a little  round  elevation ; these  are.  however.  Zoology, 
merely  the  extremities  of  the  short  fibres  of  the  mem-  — - 

branc.  which  being  compressed  assume  this  form,  as 
they  do  in  plants.  The  enamel  organ  is  always  less 
distinct  at  the  lower  part  than  elsewhere,  as  the  enamel 
continues  to  be  there  produced,  and  the  organ  itself 
to  grow  till  the  completion  of  the  enamel  covering.* 

The  dental  germ  is  doubtless  the  produce  of  the  inter- 
nal wall  of  the  dental  capsule,  as  the  parenchymatous 
substance  itself  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  cap* 
sular  membrane,  and  the  origin  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
of  both  is  tiie  same.  At  first  the  parenchyma  of  the 
germ  consists  of  nearly  equal  globular  granules,  in 
which  neither  vessel  nor  nerve  is  visible  ; they  appear, 
however,  but  only  alter  a considerable  time,  and  when 
vessels  are  seen  then  also  nervous  filaments  arc  de- 
tected ; and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  uo  part  of  the 
body  are  the  extreme  branches  of  the  latter  belter  seen 
thau  in  the  tooth-pulp.  From  the  very  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  germ  the  surface  of  the  pulp  is  found  co- 
vered from  its  base  to  its  tip  with  a proper,  tough,  very 
pellucid  membrane,  devoid  of  any  peculiar  organization, 
which,  as  the  formation  of  the  tooth-substance  com- 
mences in  it,  must  have  been  antecedent,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  preeformatice  membrane .t  Within  the 
parenchyma  no  vessels  are  observed  till  the  formation  of 
the  tooth-substance  begins,  when  numerous  little  trunks, 
communicating  with  each  other,  enter  the  pulpaud  pass 
to  the  very  spot  where  this  formation  has  just  begun,  and 
there  form  a dense  net  of  capillary  vessels;  but  where 
this  process  ha*  not  commenced,  the  pneformative 
membrane  alone  is  found,  but  no  vessels.  Immediately 
beneath  and  upon  the  membrane  are  imposed  the  glo- 
bular granules  of  the  parenchyma,  regularly  arranged 
for  the  most  part  longitudinally,  but  some  at  right,  and 
others  at  slightly  acute  angles.  The  evolution  of  the 
gum  being  now  much  advanced,  and  the  time  for  the 
production  of  the  tooth-substance  approaching,  upon  its 
top,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  spots  like 
tumuli  are  observed  on  the  pneformative  membrane, 
which,  probably,  at  a subsequent  period,  are  converted 
into  the  wavy  ridges  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dental 
substance,  upon  which  (he  enamel  fibres  have  a firm 
resting-place.  Simultaneously  also,  the  tooth-substance 
begins  to  form  beneath  the  coronal  surface  of  tlic  mem 
brane,  and  thence  descend  to  the  coronal  pits,  and  also 
to  the  rail  of  the  tooth.  Mr.  Hunter’s  account  of  this 
process  is  very  brief ; he  says  that  “ the  beginning  of 
the  ossification  upon  the  pulp  is  by  one  point  or  more 
according  to  the  kind  of  tooth,’’  and  “as  the  ossification 
advances  it  gradually  surrounds  the  pulp  till  the  whole 
b covered  by  bone  ; and  while  the  ossifications  advance, 
that  part  of  (he  pulp  which  is  covered  by  bone  is  al- 
ways more  vascular  than  the  part  which  is  not  yet 
covered.”  But,  he  concludes,  “ how  the  earthy  and 
animal  substance  of  the  tooth  is  deposited  on  this  sur- 
face of  the  pulp  is  not  perhaps  to  be  explained.”^ 

Blake,  in  treating  of  the  same  subject,  says,  as  the  bone 
of  the  tooth  increases  in  thickness,  the  pulp  is  propor- 
tionally diminished,  and  seems  as  it  were  converted  into 
bone  and  after  noticing  the  slight  connection  !«tween 
this  bony  covering  and  the  pulp,  observes,  when  the 
shell  (of  bone)  is  removed,  the  pulp  appears  covered 
with  a very  delicate  membrane,  in  which  the  vessels 

• Sec  Ratchkow.  lac.  cil.  p.  4.  f 76,  p.  5. 
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form  a net-work.  This  seems  to  be  a propagation  of  the 
periosteum  which  enters  the  canal  of  the  jaw  along  with 
the  vessels,  and  prohably  from  whence  are  derived  the 
bony  lamella  of  which  a tooth  consists.”*  This  is  doubt- 
less the  appearance  which  Bell  describes  as  ‘the  proper 
membrane  of  the  pulp/*  but  it  is  most  probably  only 
*'  the  dense  net  of  capillary  vessels’1  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  itself,  described  by  Pnrkinje  and  Raschknw, 
when  dentification  has  commenced,  and  certainly  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  preformative  membrane,  which  is 
external  to  the  tooth-substance,  whilst  Bell’s  M proper 
membrane”  is  within  it.  Returning  to  Purkinje  and 
Raschkow’s  account,  it  appears  that  the  tooth-sub-stauce, 
at  first  consisting  of  fibres  variously  curved,  tlidr  con- 
vex surfaces  touching  and  then  coalescing,  becomes  hard 
and  b«ne- like.  The  fibres  upon  the  lop  spread  in  every 
direction,  but  on  the  sides  the  longitudinal  direction 
prevails ; whilst  undulalory  fibres,  also  touching,  but 
leaving  between  them  spaces  between  their  concavities, 
pass  in  every  direction  from  the  crown  to  the  root. 
Occasionally  their  extreme  points  still  remain  soft,  but 
the  other  parts  very  speedily  harden,  unlike  the  enamel, 
of  which  the  fibre*,  long  after  they  are  deposited,  con- 
tinue soft,  and  are  broken  down  without  difficulty.  Whilst 
these  are  formed,  the  preformative  membrane  acquires 
an  almost  stony  hardness,  except  at  the  edge  of  the  re- 
cently formed  tooth-substance,  where  it  is  soft  and  easily 
cut.  So  soon  as  one  layer  of  dental  fibres  has  been 
deposited  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  germ  and  the 
praeformative  membrane,  now  also  ossified,  the  same 
process  is  continued  from  without  inwards,  the  paren- 
chyma supplying  the  material,  at  the  same  time  gradu- 
ally decreasing,  and  withdrawing  into  the  dental  cavity, 
which  also  contracts  as  the  tooth-substance  increases. 
The  convex  curves,  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  peas 
from  without  inwards,  form  by  their  approximation  con- 
tinuous canals,  which,  beginning  at  the  periphery,  stretch 
inwards,  with  numerous  delicate  undulations,  to  the 
dental  pulp  and  cavity,  where  they  terminate  in  open 
mouths,  and  are  thus  continued  by  the  addition  of  new 
fibres  till  the  perfection  of  the  tooth,  when,  according  to 
Blumcnbach.  they  are  closed  by  a somewhat  different 
substance,  yellow  and  sub-pellucid.  Whilst  this  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  the  tooth-germ  increases  below,  length- 
ening to  form  the  root,  and,  if  there  be  two  or  more 
fangs,  divides  correspondingly;  these, as  the  tooth-sub- 
stance  is  developed,  appear  as  wide  canals  full  of  tooth- 
pulp  projecting  from  the  cavity,  but  as  the  formative 
process  is  continued  they  also  are  inclosed  in  tooth-sub- 
stance, diminish  in  size,  and,  when  fully  developed,  have 
only  very  small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  vessels 
and  nerves.  From  this  account,  it  certainly  appears 
that  Purkinje  and  Raschkow  do  not  consider,  as  has 
been  stated,  any  thing  like  a glandular  function  as  per- 
formed by  the  pulp,  for  they  state  distinctly,  that  after 
the  appearance  of  tumuli  on  the  pneformative  mem- 
brane, “ immediately  beneath  the  membrane,  the  pro- 
per tooth  substance  commences,”  . . . '*  the  parenchyma 
of  the  germ  supplying  the  material which  expressions 
cannot  be  imagined  to  mean  that  the  tooth-subslaucc  is 
secreted  cither  by  the  membrane  or  by  the  parenchyma.” 
As  to  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  vessels  and  the 
ossification  of  the  prsefonnative  membrane  and  pulp, 
they  observe  this  circumstance  presents  an  analogy  with 
the  formation  of  bony  substance  (bone),  nets  of  blood- 


• See  Blake,  /#c.  tit.  p.  7. 


vessels  being  then  visible  when  the  proper  earthy  sub- 
stance of  the  bone  is  deposited/'*  Schwann  is  di*|>osed 
to  agree  with  the  old  opinion  that  '*  the  tooth-substancc 
is  the  ossified  pulp,”  and  considers  the  fibres  of  which 
the  proper  tooth-substance  (his  intertubular  substance) 
consists,  were  originally  cylindrical  cells,  which,  length- 
ening and  filling  with  organic  matter,  become  at  last 
solid  and  bony  ; and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  says 
“ the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  pulp  have  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  solid  fibres  of  the  tooth- substance,  and 
the  same  course ; and  as  they  plainly  belong,  oh  the  one 
hand,  to  the  pulp,  on  account  of  Uieir  resemblance  to  the 
cylindrical  cells  which  are  still  nttached  to  the  remaining 
surface  of  the  pulp,  and  as  they  remain,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  firmly  connected  with  the  tooth-substance  as 
with  the  pulp,  I imagine  that  here  a transition  takes 
place,  and  the  cylindrical  cells  are  only  the  early  con- 
dition of  the  tooth-fibres.*'f  The  opinion  of  Owen,  that 
“ the  principle  of  the  dentary  development  is  effected  by 
deposition  in  the  substance , not  by  exudation  without 
the  substance , of  a pre-existing  pulp,"  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  from  that  of  Schwann,  whilst  both 
agree  in  considering  the  cylindrical  cells  as  subsequently 
becoming  ossified  and  forming  the  tooth-substance. 
This  similarity  in  the  result  of  Schwann's  observations 
on  the  pulp  of  a pig,  and  those  of  Owen  on  a fcetal 
shark,  Carcharia *,  is  as  curious  a»  the  simultaneous  re- 
discovery of  the  tubular  structure  of  the  tooth-substance 
by  Purkinje  and  Raschkow  and  Retxius  ; for  Owen 
observes  that  it  was  subsequent  to  his  communication 
to  the  Freuch  Academy  that  he  perused  Schwann’s 
work ; and  “ thus  the  theory  of  dentification,  which  he 
applied  analogically  from  observation  of  the  process  of 
the  shark  to  the  same  process  in  the  higher  vertebrate 
animals,  is  established,  ex  ciVru,  by  one  of  the  most  ac- 
curate and  experienced  micrographers  of  the  present 
day.”: 

Simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  tooth-sub- 
stance  is  that  of  the  enamel ; bat  how  this  is  effected 
has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  uiipoti  the 
inside  of  the  capaula,  and  adhering  to  it,  is  another 
pulpy  substance,  opposite  to  that  already  described,” 
44  in  contact  with  the  pulp  of  the  tooth-substance,  and 
afterwards  with  the  new  formed  base  of  the  tooth  : what- 
ever eminences  or  cavities  the  one  has,  the  other  has 
the  same,  but  reversed ; so  that  they  are  moulded 
exactly  to  each  other/'  and  he  proceeds,  '*  the  enamel 
appears  to  be  secreted  from  this  pulp,  anti  perhaps  from 
the  capsula  which  incloses  the  body  of  the  tooth;”  “it 
is  a calcareous  earth,  probably  dissolved  in  the  juices  of 
our  body,  and  thrown  out  from  these  parts  which  act 
here  ns  a gland.  After  it  is  secreted,  the  earth  is  at- 
tracted by  the  bony  part  of  the  tooth  which  is  already 
formed;  and  upon  that  surface  it  chrystal)izev/’§ 
Blake  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  enamel  by  the  pulp : he  says,  u the  mem- 
brane which  deposits  enamel  does  not  adhere  to,  but 
loosely  surrounds  the  body  of  the  tooth  '*  in  pro- 
portion as  the  first  part  of  the  cortex  strintus  is  chrys- 
tallixed,  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  formed  it 
becomes  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  at  lengih  having 
performed  the  particular  function  for  which  it  isdesiiued. 


• Sw  lla*chkow  toe.  at.  p.  6.  et  im/rm. 
f Sre  Schvnnn,  foe.  at.  p.  124. 
j Sw  Owen.  toe.  at.  p.  36. 

$ See  Hunter,  he.  at.  p.  94,  et  f*v- 
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Zoology-  is  totally  wasted  or  absorbed. Purkinje  and  Rasch- 
kow  describe  the  enamel  as  being;  formed  by  the  short, 
perpendicular,  hexagonal  prisms  or  fibres  on  the  interior 
of  its  membrane,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  excretory 
organs  or  glands,  destined  for  the  production  of  a cor- 
responding enamel  fibre.  But  **  how  are  these  enamel 
prisms  produced T*  inquires  Schwann  : •*  according  to 
Purkinje  and  Raschkow,  the  exterior  of  the  tooth  is 
covered  with  a proper  (the  enamel)  membrane,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  formed  of  short  hexagonal 
fibres,  placed  vertically  on  it,  and  turned  towards  the 
enatnel,  so  that  every  fibre  of  the  membrane  corre- 
sponds to  an  enamel  fibre.  If  a portion  of  the  enamel 
membrane,  by  which  these  fibres  are  produced,  particu- 
larly that  part  nearest  the  root  of  the  tooth,  be  examined, 
the  characteristic  nuclei  and  their  nucleoli  are  easily 
perceived  lying  in  a finely  granular  substance.  In  many 
parts  this  granular  appearance  is  seen  to  be  produced 
by  granular  cells,  in  which  each  nucleolus  lies,  sur- 
rounded by  a round  halo  of  fine  granules,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  type  of  most  elementary  cells.  Some 
of  these  cells  elongate  themselves  in  different  directions 
into  very  delicate  fibres,  and  seem  to  be  young  cellular 
tissue  cells,  but  most  are  round.  The  fibres  or  prisms 
which  are  directed  towards  the  enamel  fibres  assume, 
according  to  Raschkow,  on  account  of  their  close 
approximation,  an  hexagonal  form.  They  seem  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  epithelium  cylinders  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, except  that  throughout  their  whole  length,  »o  far 
as  tliey  project  from  the  subjacent  membrane,  thry  are 
prismatic,  I might,  therefore,  consider  them  only  as 
elongated  cells.  When  fresh,  they  contain  a very  dis- 
tinct cell  with  its  nucleus ; they  lie  very  close  together 
above,  but  at  that  part  of  the  membrane  opposite  the 
root  of  the  tooth,  they  are  much  fewer,  and  stand  singly, 
so  that  here  also  we  can  perceive  the  structure  of  the 
subjacent  membrane,  and  I suppose  that  the  above 
described  round  cells  are  the  primary  condition  of  these 
prismatic  cells.  In  what  relation  then  do  these  pris- 
matic cells  of  the  enamel  membrane  stand  to  the  enamel 
prisms  ? Purkinje  and  Raschkow  consider  each  fibre 
of  the  enamel  membrane  to  be  a secret itig  organ,  a 
gland,  and  that  it  secretes  the  corresponding  enamel 
fibre.  According  to  my  altered  views  of  the  growth  of 
inorganized  tissues,  this  hitherto  very  interesting  expla- 
nation loses  very  much  of  its  probability.  Many  other 
explanations  may  be  given,  but  I am  not  yet  able  to 
decide  which  is  the  correct  one.”  Some  of  these  he 
mentions,  but  the  one  he  thinks  4‘  most  probable,  is 
that  the  prismatic  cells  of  the  enamel  separate  from  it, 
and  unite  with  the  already  formed  enamel,  whilst  at  the 
same  lime  either  their  cavities  are  filled  with  lime,  or 
they  become  ossified  throughout  their  entire  thickness, 
aa  previously  they  had  been  filled  with  an  organic  sub- 
stance. By  this  view  of  the  subject  the  formation  of 
the  enamel  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  the 
growth  of  other  inorganic  tissues.” f So  soon  as  the 
tooth-substance  has  begun  to  form  from  the  crown 
towards  the  root  of  the  tooth,  each  fibre,  imposing  itself 
on  the  now  indurated  pneformative  membrane,  begins  to 
deposit  successively  the  primitive  part  of  each  enamel 
fibre,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a microscope,  are  seen  to  be 
disposed  in  transverse  strata.  At  this  period  an  organic 
lymph  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  parenchyma  of  the 


* See  Blake.  Zee.  p.  1ft, 

♦ See  Sch wains.  / «.  etl.  p.  1-0. 


enamel  membrane  between  these  prismatic  glands.  Zoology, 
penetrating  and  softening  their  substance,  which  after- 
wards,  probably  by  some  chetnico-organic  process,  com- 
mences its  connection  with  earthy  matter,  thus  forming 
the  animal  bane  of  the  enamel,  which  can  be  rendered 
visible,  however,  only  under  the  microscope,  on  account 
of  its  small  quantity  and  delicacy,  if  the  earth  be  ab- 
stracted by  acid.  The  gradual  conversion  of  this 
organic  fluid,  which  is  probably  “ the  mucilaginous 
fluid,  like  the  synovia  in  the  joints,  between  this  (the 
enamel)  capsule  and  the  pulp,”  mentioned  by  Mr. 

Hunter,  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  Rousseau  in 
1827.  He  says,  if  the  capsule  of  the  tooth-sac  upon 
the  crown  he  separated,  and  its  inner  surface  examined 
with  a microscope  of  three  or  four  lines  focus,  a vast 
quantity  of  very  minute  vessels  are  perceived  of  nearly 
equal  transparency,  by  which  the  field  is  covered  : they 
are  very  regularly  arranged  in  rows,  mostly  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  crown,  and  hence  rise  up  in  layers  one 
upon  the  other;  they  contain  at  first  a transparent  fluid, 
which  subsequently  becomes  milky  and  thick;  and  he 
holds  that  when  this  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
tooth-substance  it  becomes  enamel.*  It  may  also  be 
added  that  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  enamel  at 
its  first  formation  is  not  hard,”  and  that  Blake  slated 
“ the  earthy  matter  (the  enamel)  is  at  birth  so  soft  that 
it  could  be  ^craped  wtf  with  the  noil  of  the  finger.”  I « 
explaining  the  formation  of  the  various  curves  of  tlie 
enamel-fibres,  Purkinje  mid  Raschkow  suppose  that, 
during  the  production  of  the  enamel,  its  membrane,  by 
certain  trivial  movements,  alters  the  position  of  its 
fibre,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  enamel  thickens,  it 
yields,  and  is  dilated  outwardly,  and  on  the  other,  by 
following  the  curves  of  the  sever*)  enamel  fibres  in  the 
lateral  and  longitudinal  direction  of  the  tooth,  it  suffers 
slight  change  of  position  in  single  or  continuous  parts. 

In  three  teeth,  of  which  the  crowns  only  are  covered 
with  enamel,  the  organ  producing  it  has  definite  limits, 
and  can  be  removed  like  a cap ; but  in  such  teeth  as 
have  au  unlimited  growth,  to  wit,  the  incisive  of  gnaw- 
ing animals  the  tusks  und  teeth  of  pachydermatous  and 
ruminating  auimals,  the  enamel  is  not  so  strictly  de- 
fined ; hence  at  the  beginning  it  is  supposed  that  such 
limits  are  wanting  to  the  enamel  membrane,  and  that 
no  cap  is  formed.  The  enamel  membrane  in  this  case, 
especially  after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  pre*euts  the 
apfiearance  of  a more  or  less  broad  belt,  which  surround- 
ing the  basilar  part  of  the  tooth  is  forthwith  converted 
towards  the  crown  into  an  osseous  membrane,  at  the 
root  is  continually  produced,  whilst  iu  middle  purl  de- 
posits fresh  enamel.  Wherever  the  tooth  is  most 
rubbed,  the  enumci  is  more  largely  deposited,  and  (his 
almost  always  takes  place  on  the  points  of  the  crown. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tooth-substance  ami  of  the  enamel  takes 
place  in  opposite  directions  : for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth- germ  ig  covered  with  fibres  of  tooth- 
substance,  and  when  a layer  is  completed  the  pulp 
seems  to  retract  inwards,  the  increase  of  the  looth- 
subslnuce  being  therefore  periphero-central ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  first  layer  of  the  enamel  touching 
the  tooth-substance  is  inmost,  whilst  all  the  others,  being 
successively  super  imposed  on  it,  approach  the  periphery, 
towards  which  the  enamel  retires ; its  direction  is  there- 
fore centro-  peripheral,  t 

* See  kit  Anatomic  Comparer  da  Syttimc  Otniuirr,  Sec.  p.  1N8 

t See  Ratchkuv,  iw.  cm.  p.  8. 
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Zoology.  As  regards  the  cement,  which  is  always  Inst  formed, 
Purkinje  and  Raschkow  observe  that  this  lakes  place 
after  the  enamel  is  perfected,  at  which  time  its  mem- 
brane disappears,  or  is  in  some  other  way  transformed. 
If  the  enamel-pulp,  which  is  primarily  situated  close  to 
the  membrane,  does  not  perish  with  it,  perhaps  the  pulp 
is  preserved  for  the  deposition  of  the  cement.  But  if 
this  disappear  together  with  the  membrane,  there  re- 
mains only  the  capsular  membrane,  which,  at  a later 
period,  when  the  cement  begins  to  form,  doubtless 
coalesces  with  the  periosteal  lining  of  the  alveolar 
cavities.  This,  however,  does  not  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  producing  the  cement,  inasmuch  as  the 
granular  and  canalicular  structure  of  the  cement  exhi- 
bits great  resemblance  to  the  true  osseous  structure.* 
It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  pulp  or  germ  of 
the  tooth  ; this,  according  to  Schwa nn*s  observations, 
11  agrees  with  all  other  tissues  of  the  ftelus,  as  also 
with  cartilage  in  being  made  up  of  cells ; it  is  distin- 
guished, however,  in  consistence  from  mammalian  car- 
tilage, hecause  the  quantity  of  cytohlastema,  to  which 
the  mammalian  cartilage  owes  its  hardness,  is  very 
small,  since  at  least  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  surface 
of  the  pulp  lie  close  together.  In  this  respect  the  pulp 
is  more  nearly  approximated  to  certain  cartilages  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  which  the  cytohlastema  is  also  in 
smaller  quantity,  and  the  consistence  of  the  cartilage  is 
specially  produced  by  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  Whether,  in  the  supposed  transition  of  the  cells 
of  the  pulp  in  the  tonth-fibres,  the  filling:  up  of  the  cavities 
is  effected  by  thickening  of  the  walls  of  ihe  cells.  I know 
not,  as  I have  not  actually  observed  this  transition. 
When  it  really  happens,  the  hollows  of  the  cells  actually 
aud  entirely  disappear,  so  that  thus  no  cartilaginous 
corpuscules  remain.  From  the  observations  of  Retzius, 
however,  we  must  suppose  that  some  cells  do  still  retain 
their  cavities,  and  are  even  converted  into  star-like 
cells,  as  Retzius  noticed  actual  hone  corpuscules  in  the 
tooth-substancc.  If  then  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
pulp,  consisting  of  cylindrical  cells,  he  converted  by 
omification  into  tooth-substance,  so  must  the  subjacent 
round  cells  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  pulp  first  become 
cylindrical,  the  vessels  of  this  layer  be  obliterated,  and 
then  also  the  layer  become  ossified. ’’t 

Or  Cartilaginous  Tissue. 

Tela  Carlilaginea , Lnt. ; das  Knorpeldewebe,  Germ.; 

Ic  Titsu  Carlilagiitrux,  Fr. 

The  term  cartilage,  as  Bichat  observes,  has  been  too 
vaguely  employed,  designating,  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion, bodies  of  which  the  organization  is  entirely  differ- 
ent : thus,  fur  instance,  the  compound  structure  connect- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  spinal  bodies,  known  as  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  which  has  not  any  character 
of  cartilage,  was  included  in  cartilaginous  tissue,  till 
separated  from  it  by  Bichat ; and  it  » rather  surprising 
that  it  should  have  again  been  included  as  a species  of 
cartilage  by  Weber. 

Cartilage  exists  under  two  conditions — in  the  one  it 
remains  cartilage  throughout  life,  but  in  the  other  it  is 
converted  into  bone;  hence  M iescher  distinguishes  two 
kinds,  the  Permanent  and  the  Ossesccnt  Cartilage. 

* Se.-  Raschkow.  lx.  ni.  p 10. 

f See  SchwuuD,  /«c.  rU.  p.  125. 


Permanent  Cartilage  is  found  where  a certain  degree 
of  firmness  is  required  to  preserve  the  form  of  a part, 
but  which  for  various  causes  is  necessarily  flexible  and 
elastic  ; such  are  the  cartiluges  of  the  auricle,  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  upright  curtdagc  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  of  cattle  and  swine.  Ttiese 
cartilages  are  of  a lustreless,  dingy-vellow  colour,  and 
almost  of  a spongy  texture.  “ Under  the  microscope, 
they  present,’'  according  to  Miescher,  **  a very  regular 
opaque  net-work,  consisting  of  small  round  meshes, 
filled  with  an  homogeneous  pellucid  substance,  and 
each,  for  the  most  pari,  containing  u orpuscule  either 
roundish  or  oblong.'**  They  are  never  converted  into 
hone,  and  Micschcr  states  that  alter  boiling  the  carti- 
lage of  a pig’s  ear  lor  thirty-six  hours,  much  grease  and 
acum  rose,  the  water  gradually  assumed  a yellow 
tinge,  and  the  cartilage  dissolved ; and  on  evaporation 
there  was  left  a dusky  mass,  not  cohering  into  jelly,  not 
glutinous,  but  rather  greasy  to  the  touch.  Thisaccouut, 
ux  regards  opacity  and  absence  of  jelly,  corresponds 
with  the  observations  of  Weber. 

There  ure,  however,  many  instances  in  which  perma- 
nent curtilage  has  not  the  dingy-yellow  colour  and 
spongy  texture  just  mentioned,  but  has  the  beautiful 
bluish-white,  transparent,  and  seemingly  textureless 
character,  ascribed  to  the  osscsccnt  kind.  This  is  the 
cose  when  it  really  supplies  the  place  of  bone,  as  in  the 
cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  the 
head  ring  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  other  cephalopodous 
molluscs,  and  also  probably  the  cartilaginous  hull  of 
the  beautiful  VeUeila,  upon  which  it  hoists  its  tiny  sail ; 
thus  indicating,  as  it  were, the  transition  towards  bone; 
which  view  i*  further  supported  by  many  parts  of  carti- 
laginous fishes  containing  a more  or  less  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  though  still  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  proportion  of  that  salt  contained  in  hone. 

The  Osneicent  Cartilage  is,  according  to  Miescher, 
that  kind  which  cither  partially  or  entirely  forms  tubes, 
or  becomes  the  direct  connector  of  bones,  or  overspreads 
the  surface  of  joints — such  are  the  cartilage*  of  the  nose, 
Eustachian  tube*,  larynx,  and  windpipe ; those  of  the 
ribs  and  breast-bone,  the  cartilaginous  pulleys  on  the 
bending  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  carti- 
lages covering  the  ends  of  bones.  These  all,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  very  different  disposition  and  use, 
agree  in  appearance,  structure,  and  convertibility  into 
bone.  The  os*escent  cartilages  are  of  a white  colour, 
moat  generally  tinged  with  hluish,  especially  in  young 
animals,  and  nearly  all  exhibit  the  beauteous  iridescent 
appearance  of  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  all  slightly 
compressible,  but  inextensible ; and  are  elastic  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  the  elasticity  mainly  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  membrane  by  which  they  are  invested, 
as,  when  that  is  stripped  off,  they  easily  break.  The 
cartilage  covering  the  articular  ends  of  bones  is  easily 
separated  from  them  even  before  ossification  of  the 
epiphyses,  by  maceration  for  a little  time  in  any  acid. 
When  broken  transversely  they  exhibit  a fibrous  appear- 
ance, which  was  first  described  by  Dr.  William  Ilunter.t 
And,  according  to  an  experiment  of  De  la  SAue,f  the 
articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of  Ihe  thigh  bone,  after 
boiling,  showed  an  immense  number  of  little  fibre* 

• See  his  Inaugural  Dissertation  lit  0*n*m  Geaeti,  Structmrm 
el  Vila,  p.  27. 

■f  See  hi*  paper  in  Ml.  Tram,  t74fl,  p-  314. 

j See  Memotret  de  FAcad.  Roy.  de  Pant,  1732,  p.  171 
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Zoology,  closely  connected  and  implanted  vertically  upon  the 
— - v— ' bone,  just  as  the  enamel-fibre*  are  fixed  upon  the  tooth- 
substance.  Weber  also  observed  the  same  appearance 
after  having  Detracted  the  earthy  matter  from  the  head 
of  a thigh  bone  by  muriatic  acid  ; and  suys,  that  ufter 
long  maceration,  if  the  cartilage*  either  wet  or  dry,  be 
broken,  the  same  fibrous  appearance  is  observed. 
Miescher,  however,  states  that  “ under  the  microscope 
this  appearance  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  nothing  is  seen 
but  an  homogeneous  pellucid  substance,  with  ovate 
corpuscules,  the  latter  disposed  in  clusters,  with  their 
long  axis  placed  transversely,  as  very  distinctly  seen  in 
the  thick  cartilage  covering  the  knee-cap,  and  hence 
giving  rise  to  the  fibrous  appearance  ’’*  llerissnnt 
observed  that  human  costal  cartilages,  after  long  mace- 
ration in  water,  separated  into  numerous  little  white 
leaves  or  plates,  of  which  the  convex  front  edge  was 
thicker  than  the  hinder  concave  edge ; in  the  horse, 
however,  no  separation  into  plates  occurred,  but  a cel- 
lular structure  exhibited  itself. f M teacher  states  that  a 
transverse  section  of  the  costal  cartilage  presents  on  the 
edge  the  usual  dusky  ovate  corpuscules  pretty  closely 
set.  and  forming  the  shell,  whilst  towards  the  centre 
they  increase  in  size,  are  more  closely  approximated, 
and  seem  to  be  here  and  there  confluent,  still,  however, 
retaining  their  dusky  colour  and  distinct  boundaries. 
Some,  especially  those  corpuscules  which  are  older,  have 
internally  a fibrous  tissue,  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  seemingly  connected  with  the  blind 
extremities  of  vessels.  The  supposition  that  they  were 
medullary  cells  was  disproved  by  their  not  being  re- 
moved by  washing,  and  by  their  non-conversiou  into 
soap  by  the  application  of  cold  caustic  potash  ; hence 
Miescher  considers  thenr  only  as  larger  corpuscules.^ 
The  nasal,  laryngeal,  and  tracheal  are  precisely  similar, 
with  more  or  less  varying  corpuscules. 

All  these  cartilages,  excepting  perhaps  those  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  and  nose,  are  convertible  iuto  bone, 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  nose,  Miescbrr  holds  that 
the  little  bones  on  the  intcrmaxillaries  of  the  swine's 
Biiout  are  ossified  cartilages,  an  opinion  which  has  some 
support  in  the  corresponding  bony  character  of  the 
tubular  nostrils  of  some  birds.  The  larynx  of  some 
beasts,  as  monkeys,  Ac.  in  its  adult  state  is  bony  ; the 
larynx  and  windpipe  of  the  whole  class  of  birds  is 
made  up  of  bony  pieces  and  rings;  the  costal  cartilages 
in  many  beasts  contain  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter, 
in  birds  are  converted  into  distinct  bones,  as  also  the 
corresponding  disc  of  the  shield  of  most  chelonian 
reptiles  ; in  adult  birds  the  cartilaginous  junction  of  the 
pelvic  bones  with  the  spine  always  ossifies,  whilst  in 
reptiles  the  pubic  symphysis  is  ossified  very  early. 
Even  in  the  human  subject  parts  of  the  laryngeal  carti- 
lages become  bony,  and  in  old  people  the  costal 
cartilages  also,  and  by  no  means  unfrequently  I he 
cartilaginous  junction  of  the  pelvic  bone9  is  ossified,  so 
that  the  pelvis  becomes  truly  one  single  bone  ; and  still 
more  rarely  the  articular  cartilages  are  completely  con- 
verted into  an  ivory-like  bone  in  very  old  persons;  the 
latter,  however,  may  perhaps  be  a morbid  condition, 
and  not  merely  resulting  from  the  continuance  of  the 
ossifying  process.  From  all  these  circumstances  the 
analogy  between  cartilage  and  the  animal  matrix  of 


* See  M iweber,  /<w.  or/.  j».  5. 

+ Si*  Mem.  tU  t'Ac* i«4  Hoy . dt  Petris,  1744,  ji.  3b5. 
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bone  is  very  probable,  for  if  both  structures  are  capable  Zoology, 
of  producing  bone,  it  is  a fair  presumption  that  the 
structure  of  both  is  similar,  if  not  indeed  the  same, 
which  modern  discoveries  appear  to  prove  decisively. 

All  cartilages  are  enveloped  in  a dense  fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  serves  as  a bed  for  the  ramifications  of 
vessels  prior  to  the  entrance  of  their  minute  branches 
into  it ; which  branches,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
too  small  to  convey  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  Their 
existence,  however,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  micro- 
scopic observations  of  Howship  and  Miescher;  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  if  a section  of  cartilage  be  made, 
there  is  always  an  exudation  of  fluid  upon  the  cut 
surface,  very  distinct,  although  extremely  minute. 

Upon  this  membrane,  which  is  called  the  Perichon- 
dr  ion,  principally  depends  the  strength  and  infrangibility 
of  the  cartilage,  for  when  stripped  off,  the  latter  breaks 
with  little  difficulty,  although  previously  ii  had  been 
very  tough.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Haller,  of 
introducing  sulphuric  acid  into  the  hip- joint,  and  that 
acid  and  also  muriate  of  antimony  into  the  knee-joint, 
without  producing  pain,  it  has  been  presumed  by  some 
that  cartilage  has  no  nerves;  this,  however,  cumiot  be 
admitted,  for  not  ouly  is  it  contrary  to  the  existence  of 
all  organized  structures,  but  the  acute  pain  which 
ensues  under  certain  diseased  states  of  cartilage  proves 
the  contrary. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  cartilage,  according  to 
Chevreul,  consists  of  two-thirds  its  weight  of  water  and 
one-third  of  dry  animal  matter  ; hence  its  milky  white- 
ness and  flexibility,  for  as  it  dries  it  becomes  transparent 
and  brittle.  Allen  says  that  cartilage  is  convertible  into 
jelly  with  the  addition  of  one  part  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  100.  This,  howerer,  is  denied  by  John  Davy:  he 
found  in  100  parts  of  articular  cartilage  55'0  of  water, 

44  5 of  albumen,  and  0'5  of  phosphate  of  lime;  which 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Weber. 

Of  the  Development  and  Structure  of  Cartilage. 

The  discovery  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
heen  made,  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  of  the 
true  structure  and  growth  of  cartilage,  has  become  still 
more  important  by  the  close  harmony  which  Schwann 
has  shown  to  exist  between  it  and  vegetable  tissue.  For 
although  Purkinje,  Valentin,  Mfiller,  and  others,  had 
declared  the  cellular  structure  of  many  animal  tissues, 
and  Valentin  had  even  stated  that,  in  the  branchial  car- 
tilages of  the  frog  especially,  “ the  about  to  be  ossified 
or  actually  ossified  part  consisted  of  a beautiful  tissue, 
exhibiting,  almotf  like  vegetable  cells  hrxngonal  septa, 
on  and  in  which  little  granules,  (kornchen,)  of  a rounded 
form,  and  about  0*000152  of  a Paris  inch  in  diameter, 
were  observed  whilst  soon  after  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  dorsal  cord  wa*  described  by  Muller,  yet  as 
Valentin  admits,  " Schwann  gave  undoubted  complete- 
ness to  these  analogies  when  he  showed  that  the  gela- 
tinous primordial  mass  of  the  tissues  was  composed  of 
cells,  that  the  granules  or  bodies  embedded  in  it  arc 
nuclei,  and  that  these  often  exhibit  laws  of  evolution  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  cells.” 

It  is  generally  held  that  cartilage,  either  permanent 
or  ossescent,  is  the  same  identical  structure ; ami 
Miescher  soys, 4*  that  there  is  not  the  least  difference 
between  them/'f  This  observation  can,  however,  be 

* S-*  Valentin,  HanMutck  dtr  Enftnekelujigtgeechiciite,  p.  209. 

f See  Mivocbvf,  toe.  tit.  p.  15. 
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Zoology,  scarcely  considered  correct,  for  the  costal  cartilages, 
^ as  well  as  those  of  the  larynx,  from  whence  Ive  derives 
this  opinion,  are  very  commonly,  the  former  especially, 
more  or  less  ossified  in  adult  beasts,  and  in  birds  and 
reptiles  always.  It  will  also  be  hereafter  shown  that  the 
Purkinjean  corpuscules  are  of  different  form  in  permanent 
from  that  which  they  present  in  ossesceut  cartilage,  at 
least  so  soon  as  ossification  commences. 

“ The  fibrous  matter  in  the  blood  and  in  the  lymph, 
endowed  with  vital  power,  and  fitted  for  building  up  the 
body,  (lebenskrfcfiige  und  hildungsfehige,)  dissolved  in 
the  serum,  forms,'’  says  Gerber,  “ the  formative  matter, 
blastema,  which,  by  the  primary  and  secondary  organic 
processes,  is  capable  of  assuming  all  possible  forms  of 
animal  element*.  This  fibrous  mutter  coagulates  when 
at  rest,  under  all  circumstances  not  affecting  its  decom- 
position, into  a distinct  hyaline  mass,  which  under 
depression  of  vital  energy,  or  in  death,  or  when 
removed  from  the  living  body,  resolves  itself  into 
granules,  or  forms  a connected  mass  of  granules. 
Thus  far  has  the  formal  metamorphosis  of  the  plastic 
fibrous  matter  two  forms  in  common  with  other  coagu- 
lating substances,  viz.,  the  formation  of  granules,  and 
nf  a hyaline  substance.’*  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  different  characters  which  distinguish  the  plastic 
matter  of  the  blood,  showing  that,  whilst  albumen,  either 
within  or  without  the  body,  can  resolve  itself  into  gra- 
nules, and  is  capable  of  no  higher  organization,  the 
plastic  matter  of  the  blood  “forms  a true  hyaline  sub- 
stance, which  envelopes  the  blood  corpuscules  as  that  of 
cartilage  does  ita  corpuscules,  and  if  it  coagulate  in  con- 
nection with  the  interior  ofliving  bodies,  in  like  manner 
exhibits  a higher  organic  process  by  the  formation  of 
compound  corpuscules,  which  either  float  freely  in  fluid 
as  in  the  blood,  or  are  scattered  about  an  isolated  corpus- 
cules in  the  hyaline  substance,  or  are  at  once  arranged 
in  different  ways,  attaining  their  ultimate  arrangement, 
or  merely  exhibit  transitional  forms  of  more  highly 
organized  forms,  which  in  the  perfecting  of  their  ultimate 
development  are  entirely  lost.  These  corpuscules  form 
the  primury  type  of  the  higher  formation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies ; they  are  at  the  same  time  the  general 
organic  chryglalline  forms  of  the  living  plastic  fluids. 
The  vegetable  corpuscules  have  been  called  by  Robert 
Brown  areolas  or  nuclei . and  by  Schieiden  cytoblasts  ; 
ami  if  it  be  allowable,  on  account  of  their  identity,  to 
confer  this  title  on  the  animal  cell-nuclei  also,  I would 
call  them  encased  nuclei  (schachtelkerne.)”*  Hence 
he  divides  the  solid  precipitates  from  animal  fluids  into 
two  classes,  the  Aplastic,  incapable  of  further  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Cytoblaslic , possessing  in  itself  the  germ  of 
a higher  development. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  he  convenient  to  give 
some  account  of  Schwann's  theory  of  the  development  of 
all  the  tissues  from  cells,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  from 
germs  or  nucleoles,  of  which  the  cells  are  merely  the 
invest  roents.t 

The  Cytobiastema  of  Schwann  is  the  structureless  sub- 
stance which,  from  its  transparency,  Gerber  calls  the 
**  hyaline  substance  of  the  blastema,”  surrounding  or 
embedding  all  cells,  as  their  interstitial  or  intercellular 
substance  contained  also  within  their  cavities,  and  being 
also  the  substance  in  which  and  from  which  the  germs 

• Stir  Gerber.  Ht/n-ibmh  der  AUgrmtmtn  Anotamir,  p.  16. 

f S«e  hi*  Mt SnHjkoputAt  Unin t*ckmtr}fn  ubrr  der  (jVfWruMVHn* 
munr;  m der  S.ruAthr  umt  dem  H'tcktthtrm  der  there  un.l  P ft  an  it", 
p.  200. 
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or  cytoblasts  are  developed.  It  varies  in  quantity,  is  Zoology, 
sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  between  the  cells,  at 
other  times  separates  them  widely.  Its  consistence  is 
very*  different : thus  in  the  blond,  as  the  liquor  umsuiniti, 
it  is  fluid,  whilst  in  curtilage  it  is  tough  and  unyielding. 

In  canilage  it  is  convened  into  gluten  by  boiling,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  blood.  When  surrounding  the  cells 
it  appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  substance,  but  is  ren- 
dered minutely  granular  by  some  chemical  change  ; for 
instance,  in  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  cells  of  the  shaft 
of  feathers.  Its  quantity  is  proportioned  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cells,  but  in  the  canilage  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  tissue;  and  it  obtains  its  fresh 
nutriment  either  from  the  blood-vessels,  which,  when 
they  exist,  pervade  the  substance  and  deposit  it  in  every 
part,  but  if  not  existing  in  the  tissue  itself,  from  the 
neighbouring  organized  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  Cell-Nucleus  or  Cytoblast  has  a very  characteristic 
form,  being  either  a round  or  oval,  spherical,  or  flattened 
corpuscule  ; its  mean  size  in  the  greater  number  of 
animal  cells  is  about  0 0020  to  0'0030  of  a line,  but 
some  are  larger  and  others  smaller.  It  is  granular, 
dusky,  mid  often  somewhat  yellowish,  but  sometimes  is 
pellucid  and  smooth.  It  is  either  solid,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  minute  granules,  or  it  is  hollow,  * 
and  indeed  most  of  the  animal  nuclei  exhibit  a more  or 
less  distinct  indication  of  their  hollowness,  their  periphery 
being  somewhat  darker  and  thicker.  In  these  hollow 
nuclei  both  their  membrane  and  contents  can  be  per- 
ceived : the  former  is  smooth,  structureless,  and  not  of 
determinate  thickness  ; the  latter  is  very  minutely  gra- 
nular or  pellucid,  or  it  may  subsequently  produce  within 
the  hollow  nucleus  large  corpuscules. 

The  Afac/eo/i  (kernkdrperchen)  discovered  hy  Schwann 
are  usually  one  or  two,  more  rarely  three  or  four  little 
dusky  corpuscules,  varying  in  size  from  a scarcely  visible 
point  to  that  of  Wagner’s  germinal  spot  or  nucleus,  hut 
in  some  cell-nuclei  they  are  not  distinguishable.  They 
are  situated  excentricalty  on  the  round  solid  nucleus, 
but  in  the  nucleus,  which  is  hollow,  they  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly upon  its  inner  wall.  Schwann  thinks  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  true  character,  and  that  possibly  in 
different  nuclei  they  may  vary  considerably ; but  they 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  corpuscuieo,  which  at 
a later  period  are  generated  in  the  nuclei,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  really  produced  before  the  nucleus  it*elf  which 
forms  around  them,  thus  companding  to  the  formation 
of  the  vegetable  nucleus  around  its  nucleolus  as  described 
by  Schieiden.  Of  the  production  of  the  animal  nucleus 
Schwann  gives  the  following  account : — 

M At  first  is  observed  a little  round  corpuacule  sur- 
rounded with  minutely  granular  substance,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  cy toblastcma  is  homogeneous.  This  granular 
matter  gradually  subsides  externally ; at  a subsequent 
period  it  becomes  very  distinctly  defined,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  a cell-nucleus,  which  continues  growing  for 
some  time.  At  the  beginning  it  seems  to  be  solid,  and 
many  nuclei  remain  in  this  slate  ; in  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  external  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  dusky, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  last  appear  to  be  a distinct 
membrane,  so  that  the  nucleus  is  then  hollow.  The 
formative  process  of  the  nucleus  therefore  may  be  thus 
described : a nucleolus  is  first  produced,  around  which 
is  usually  deposited  a layer  of  minutely  granular  sub- 
stance. but  without  any  well-defined  external  boundary. 

Between  the  existing  molecules  of  this  layer  additional 
molecules  are  deposited,  and  at  a certain  distaucc  from 
2 I 
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Zoology.  the  nucleolus  the  layer  becomes  defined,  and  thus  is 
produced  a more  or  less  well-defined  nucleus.  If  this 
deposit  occur  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
layer,  the  nucleus  remains  solid,  bat  if  only  on  the  outer 
purl  of  the  layer,  it  becomes  much  thickened,  hardens  into 
a membrane,  and  thus  a hollow  nucleus  is  produced. 
That  the  layer  is  usually  much  thickened  exteriorly  is 
easily  explained,  because  the  nutritive  substance  is  added 
to  externally,  and  is  thus  concentrated  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  layer.  If  there  be  now  an  intermission  in  the 
deposit  of  the  molecules,  longer  continued  between  those 
molecules  on  the  surface  than  between  those  which  form 
the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  the  latter  must  increase 
more  in  extent  than  thickness,  therefore  between  it  and 
the  nucleolus  there  is  always  a large  interspace,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  nucleolus  remains  adherent  on  one 
side  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane.’*  No  decided 
observations  have  been  made  as  to  the  origiu  of  nucleoli 
with  two  or  more  nucleoli,  but  it  can  he  easily  imagined 
that  two  nucleoli  may  be  so  close  together  that  the  mole- 
cules deposited  around  them  may  become  confluent 
before  the  layers  are  defined,  and  therefore,  by  further 
depositions  hut  a single  layer  is  produced,  and  conse- 
quently two  nucleoli  are  contained  in  one  nucleus. 

The  Nudeor -cell  is  next  produced  by  the  nucleus 
depositing  on  its  exterior  a layer  of  substance  different 
from  the  surrounding  cytoblaslema,  at  first  without  any 
definite  limits,  hut  subsequently,  by  the  continued  laying 
on  of  the  new  molecules,  an  external  boundary  is  pro- 
duced, which  varies  in  thickness,  and  is  sometimes  homo- 
geneous, sometimes  granular,  but  more  commonly  the 
fatter.  No  distinction  between  cell-cavity  and  cell-wall 
is  yet  discernible,  but  as  the  deposition  continues,  if  the 
layer  be  thin,  it  is  entirely  consolidated  ; if,  however,  it 
be  thick,  ouly  it?  external  surface  is  gradually  consoli- 
dated into  a membrane.  In  many  cells,  however,  uo 
distinct  membrane  is  developed,  they  appear  to  be  solid 
throughout,  and  their  outer  surface  only  seems  rather 
more  solid.  The  cell-membrane  now  begins  to  expand 
by  the  deposition  of  new  molecules  between  those  already 
existing,  thus  effecting  a growth  by  intussusception,  and 
separates  itself  from  the  nucleus,  the  interspace  between 
the  two  being  filled  at  the  same  time  with  fluid,  whilst 
the  nucleus  still  remains  during  this  extension  attached 
to  one  point  on  the  iuner  surface  of  the  membrane. 

When  the  cell  ha?  been  thus  produced,  the  nucleus 
either  rests  solid,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, or  grows,  and  becomes  vesicular,  its  granular 
contents  disappearing  and  becoming  instead  pellucid  ; 
this  growth  however  is  always  less  active  than  that  of 
the  cell,  and  consequently  the  cavity  of  the  latter  is 
relatively  larger  than  the  nucleus.  But  if  the  growth  of 
the  cell  be  impeded  by  the  proximity  of  neighbouring  cells, 
the  nucleus,  as  its  growth  continues,  will  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity ; this  however  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  construction  of  the  cells,  their  composition  of 
single  or  manifold  lasers,  and  the  growth  of  these  layers 
by  intussusception,  is  throughout  the  same ; but  when 
once  formed,  they  present  differences  in  the  several  tissues, 
and  hence  are  divided  by  Schwann  into  two  classes,  viz., 
that  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  original  cell  is 
permanent,  and  that  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  lost  by 
confluence  or  by  division.  1.  The  permanent  cells  are 
either  distinguished  from  each  other  on  chemical 
grounds.-  thus  (lie  cell-metnbrane  of  the  blood-corpus- 
cules  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  which  those  of  cartilage 

* See  •Schwann.  toe.  rtf.  p.  207. 


are  not ; or  on  the  mode  in  which  the  cell-membrane 
grows,  that  is,  according  to  the  regular  or  irregular 
deposit  of  new  molecules  on  all  its  parts.  In  the  former 
case,  the  form  of  the  cell  remains  the  same,  whether  ila 
dimensions  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  its  oell- 
membraue,  or  whether  the  latter  is  only  thickmed ; 
most  commonly  both  processes  go  on  together,  but  the 
extension  is  greatest.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the 
deposit  is  irregular,  the  form  of  the  cell  is  much  altered, 
its  original  globular  shape  may  become  polybed ric,  or  it 
may  flatten  itself  to  a round,  oval,  or  angular  plate,  or 
it  may  extend  itself  in  one  or  two  directions,  and  form  a 
fibre  which  may  become  flat  and  indented  on  one  side, 
or  it  may  spread  into  fibres  in  various  directions,  and 
thus  assume  a star-like  form.  The  ground  of  this  irre- 
gular deposition  of  the  new  molecules  Schwann  considers 
in  several  instances  to  depend  on  external  causes : thus 
if  oue  side  of  a cell  be  ill  cootact  with  a Urge  quantity 
of  uutriiious  matter,  it  grows  more  quickly  here  than 
elsewhere,  although  the  power  effecting  the  growth  of 
the  cell  is  equally  distributed  throughout  it.  2.  The  loss 
of  individuality  of  the  cells  depends  either  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  their  membrane  with  (he  intercellular  substance 
or  with  the  walls  of  adjoining  cells,  as  occurs  in  some 
cartilages,  the  cell  boundaries  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  indistinct  till  the  consolidation  is  perfected. 
Or  the  cell  may  be  divided,  an  indentation  of  the  ceil- 
membrane  into  its  cavity  taking  place  and  continuing 
till  the  cell  is  divided  into  two,  held  together  by  a narrow 
neck  which  is  absorbed : this  occurs  in  the  formation 
of  many  fibres,  but  the  process  is  more  complicated, 
although  such  is  the  actual  mode  of  division  ; or,  finally, 
the  original  cell  is  lost  by  coalescing  with  many  others 
to  form  a secondary  cell,  as  in  the  composition  of 
muscie,  in  which  several  primary  cells  arranged  in  rows 
flow  together  and  form  one  cylinder,  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  which  however,  the  nuclei  of  the  original  cells 
are  still  contained. 

finch  then  is  a brief  account  of  Schwann’s  discovery 
of  the  primary  nucleor  and  cellular  structure  of  animal 
tissues  ; and  his  description  of  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  cartilage,  at  present  more  especially  under  con- 
sideration, which  he  drew  from  examination  of  the 
branchial  cartilages  of  the  red-eye,  cyprimu  erythtopthal- 
mus,  Lin.,  and  those  of  the  brown  toad,  bufo  Jxucvs, 
Roes,  is  now  very  shortly  to  be  sketched* 

The  general  structure  of  cartilage  is  every  where 
essentially  the  same,  consisting  of  elementary  cells,  with 
their  nucleoli  or  cytoblasts,  which  arc  embedded  in  an 
interstitial  substance,  the  cytoblastema,  by  which  the 
nucleoles  were  primarily  developed,  and  in  which,  as  the 
cartilage  grows,  they  continue  to  appear  and  become 
enveloped  in  their  nucleus  and  cell.  This  interstitial 
substance  is  firmer  in  cartilaginous  than  in  any  other 
tissue,  mid  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  cartilage- substance  ; 
it  is  also  more  considerable  in  quantity,  but  in  this 
respect  varies  in  different  animals.  The  cell*  are  very 
small,  pdyhedric,  with  rounded  angles,  and  closely 
approximated,  with  distinct  but  very  thin  walls,  increas- 
ing however  in  thickness  as  they  are  matured.  Their 
contents  are  transparent,  and  within  each  is  a little 
round,  pale,  granular  nucleus,  sometimes  two.  If  two 
cells  be  in  contact,  the  walls  of  both  are  compressed  into 
a seemingly  single  line,  but  ‘at  other  times,  when  the 
intervening  substance  is  in  larger  quantity,  they  are 


• See  Schwann,  toe.  cif.  ji.  17,  et  mfr.. 
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Zoology  separated  by  it,  and  the  cell-wall  or  membrane  appears 
as  a comparatively  thick  ring,  of  which  the  periphery  is 
more  or  less  distinct-  The  intervening  sulmtance,  which 
is  homogeneous,  assumes  the  form  of  the  space  left 
between  the  cells,  and  is  therefore  triangular,  quadran- 
gular, or  multangular,  as  may  be.  At  the  margin  of 
the  cartilage  this  interstitial  substance  or  cytoblastema 
not  only  surrounds  the  celts,  which  are  as  it  were 
imbedded  in  it,  but  stretches  out  beyond  them,  and  in 
it  new  cells  are  developed,  both  at  the  margin  and  also 
wherever  it  intervenes  between  the  cells  which  were  first 
produced  by  it.  This  evolution,  however,  is  never  on 
the  surface,  but  always  within  the  substance  itself,  and 
the  several  changes  from  the  simple  nucleus,  which  is  of 
smaller  *i*e  than  the  nucleus  of  the  mature  cell,  the 
nucleus  closely  surrounded  with  its  cell  wall,  up  to  the 
perfectly  developed  cell,  may  be  seen  in  K.  The  cells 
arc  at  first  minutely  granular  and  less  transparent  than 
they  subsequently  become ; the  nucleus  grows  in  pro- 
portion with  them,  and  when  they  have  attained  their 
full  size  their  wall  or  membrane  becomes  distinct.  Some- 
times two  or  more  cells  are  developed  in  the  same  inter- 
space, the  intervening  suhstance  and  the  previously 
formed  cells  are  then  thrust  outward*  ; these  cells  form 
a group,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  their  own 
thin  walls,  but  from  those  surrounding  them  by  a much 
thicker  partition.  In  proportion  to  the  development  of 
the  cartila  ce  the  walls  of  the  cells  thicken , and  their  cavities 
diminish,  the  nucleus  generally  disappears ; and  as  the 
hollows  of  the  cells  are  filled  with  the  same  matter  which 
forms  the  intervening  or  proper  cartilage-substance,  the 
only  indications  of  the  pre-existence  of  cavities  are  numer- 
ous little  rings  which  are  now  seen  in  the  homogeneous 
mass  of  cartilage,  which,  with  their  contained  transpa- 
rent substance,  arc  the  Purkinjean  or  eartilage-corpu*- 
cuiet.  In  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  by 
which  their  cavity  is  gradually  contracted  and  at  last 
entirely  destroyed,  no  signs  of  a laminar  deposition  can 
De  observed  ; this  forms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
animal  cell,  as  in  the  vegetable  cell  there  is  most  com- 
monly such  laminar  arrangement,  although  even  in 
plants  also  occasionally  the  cell-walls  thicken  without 
any  deposit  in  layers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pollen 
sac  of  formium  tenor,  according  to  Schleiden,  In 
the  tadpole  of  the  frog  the  cells  or  cartilage-corpuscules 
are  larger  than  in  fishes,  and  their  interspace*  thicker. 
Sometimes  two  or  four  cells  are  generated  in  a parent- 
cell,  the  thicker  wall  of  which  separates  them  more  per- 
fectly from  those  contiguous,  whilst  from  each  other  they 
are  parted  only  by  a thin  wall ; this  may  depend  either 
upon  the  walls  of  the  mother-cell  having  been  originally 
thicker,  or  upon  a disposition  of  the  secondary  cells  to 
thicken  their  walls  at  those  parts  where  not  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Of  this  one-sided  thickening  an 
analogy  exists  in  the  formation  of  the  cuticle  of  plants. 
The  periphery  of  each  cell,  however,  still  remain*  distinct, 
proving  that  the  cells  are  not  mere  cavities  in  the  carti- 
lage-substance. This  is  also  of  further  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  in  many  part*  of  these  thickened  walls  there 
is  often  an  appearance  of  parallel  lines,  which  might  lead 
to  the  presumption  of  a laminar  deposition  on  the  inside  of 
the  cell-walls,  but  is  easily  explained  by  bearing  in  mind 
that,  in  the  contact  of  two  parent-cells,  there  is  in  each 
half  two  walls,  via.,  that  of  the  parent  and  that  of  the 
secondary  cell,  so  that  each  space  between  the  two 
groups  really  consist*  of  the  lour  walls  of  as  many  cells. 
The  cartilage-corpuscules  are  thus  in  general  either  the 
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proper  cartilage-cells  themselves,  or  merely  their  cavi-  Zoology, 
ties;  the  former,  if  the  walls  be  not  thickened  or  conso-  1 1 1 

lidated  with  the  intercellular  substance,  the  latter,  if 
such  thickening  and  consolidation  of  the  cell-walls  take* 
place.  They  contain,  in  either  case,  at  first  their  proper 
germ  or  cyloblast,  which  is  either  subsequently  absorbed, 
or  even,  in  the  cartilage  of  bone,  remains  a*  a rudiment 
after  ossification  ha*  taken  place,  so  that  after  the  ab- 
straction of  the  lime  by  acid  no  trace  of  it  is  found.  The 
cartilage-corpuscules  are  either  distributed  regularly 
throughout  the  cartilage  or  in  masses  of  two  or  four, 
and  are  more  numerous  the  younger  the  cartilage  is  ; 
but  whether  diminution  of  them  occurs  as  the  proper 
cartilage-substance  increases,  is  not  determined. 


Of  the  Osseous  Tissue. 

Tela  Ouea , Lat. ; das  Knndtengcxcehe,  Germ. ; le 
Tinu  Oueux,  Ft. 

The  hardness,  solidity,  and  inflexibility  of  this  tissue, 
a*  seen  in  the  composition  of  bone,  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  vertebrate  animals,  for  on  bone  not  merely 
depends  the  general  form  of  the  body  to  which  it  fur- 
nishes a framework,  upon  which  the  soft  parts  are  ex- 
panded and  attached  ; but  the  various  cavities  in  which 
important  organs  are  contained  and  protected,  and  the 
columns  and  levers  by  which  the  body  is  sustained  and 
moved  are  all  composed  of  this  tissue,  arranged  in 
various  form  and  density  as  the  necessities  of  the  being 
require.  The  shapes  under  which  bones  appear  are  of 
four  kind*,  vix. : I.  Tubular,  cylindrical,  or  long  bones, 
in  which  the  form  is  that  of  a pipe  or  cylinder,  and  the 
longitudinal  dimensions  the  greatest,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  arm,  leg,  Ac.  2 . Broad  or  flat  bones,  which  are 
widely  expanded  and  have  little  thickness,  as  most  of 
the  skull  and  face  bones,  as  also  those  of  the  pelvis,  Ac- 
3.  Thick  bones,  of  various  shape,  in  which  the  diameters 
do  not  materially  exceed  each  other,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  wri*t  and  instep,  of  the  spinal  column,  Ac. ; and  4. 
Mixed  hone*,  which  participate  in  the  characters  of  the 
former  classes,  without  being  referable  to  either,  as  the 
ribs,  Ac.  The  surfaces  of  all  bones  exhibit  more  or  leas 
irregularity,  in  shape  of  hollows  and  projections,  to  the 
latter  of  which  are  assigned  the  name*  processer  or  apo- 
physes, and  both  are  specially  designated  by  peculiar 
terms,  according  to  their  form,  use,  Ac. ; thus  the  ace- 
tabular cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  the  articular  cavity  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  styloid  process  of  the  same  bone, 
and  the  acromial  process  of  the  blade- bone.  All  the 
bone9  are  connected  together,  the  flat  bones  by  their 
edges,  the  long  bones  by  their  extremities,  the  thick  and 
mixed  bone*  by  their  entire  surfaces,  or  by  parts  of 
them.  In  those  connections  where  great  motion  exists, 
as  in  the  elbow,  knee  joint,  Ac.,  the  surfaces  are  ex- 
tremely smooth  and  correspond  to  each  other : such  are 
called  articular  or  joint  surfaces,  and  each  is  overspread 
with  cartilage  to  facilitate  their  movements.  In  other 
joints,  where  the  required  motion  does  not  exceed  a 
slight  yielding  to  prevent  concussion,  the  junction  is 
either  by  cartilage,  upon  each  side  of  which  the  con- 
nected bones  are  fixed,  or  a peculiar  kind  of  fibrous 
tissue,  intermingled  or  not  with  cartilage,  is  interposed. 

The  external  surface  of  bone  is  more  or  less  smooth 
and  hard,  but  if  closely  examined,  it  presents  an 
immense  number  of  delicate  aperture*,  through  which 
the  vessels  of  the  periosteum  (a  membrane  investing 
bone)  pass  into  its  substance.  These  apertures, 
2 t 2 
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Zoology,  although  very  minute  in  the  middle  or  body  of  long 
— v— L-'  bones  and  in  flat  bones,  whence  their  greater  deuaiiy,  at 
the  extremities  of  the  former  degenerate  into  little 
grooves,  which  run  longitudinally  (or  a short  distance, 
so  that  the  vessels  there  enter  the  bone  obliquely.  At 
these  parts  of  long  bones,  and  also  on  the  surface  of 
thick  bones,  the  apertures  are  most  numerous.  If  a 
bone  be  sawn  through  longitudinally,  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  osseous  tissue  is  found  to  be  two-fold,  the 
whole  exterior  consisting  of  a close  compact  texture, 
which  in  moat,  except  the  tubular  bones,  is  of  nearly 
equal  thickness,  and  that  not  great,  over  the  whole 
surface.  In  tubular  bones,  however,  the  cortical  or  com- 
pact substance,  as  this  is  called,  is  remarkably  thick  in 
the  centre  or  diaphytis  of  the  bone,  and  gradually  atte- 
nuates towards  the  extremities  or  epiphytes,  where  its 
thickness  does  not  generally  exceed  that  of  other  bones. 
The  space  within  the  cortical  substance  is  filled  up  with 
cells  of  various  size  communicating  with  each  other, 
which  form  the  cellular  or  spongy  substance,  and  in  the 
flat,  thick,  and  mixed  bones,  occupies  the  whole  inte- 
rior, and  in  (he  former  is  called  the  diptoe.  But  in  the 
tubular  bones,  it  specially  fills  their  extremities,  where 
the  cortical  substance  is  very  thin,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  thickens,  till  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in 
the  middle,  the  cells  gradually  eularge,  diminish  in 
number,  their  communications  become  more  ample,  so 
that  a net-like  appearance  is  first  produced,  which  has 
been  called  reticular  substance,  and  subsequently  en- 
tirely disappears,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  the 
medullary  cavity,  which  is  the  most  capacious,  and  gra- 
dually tapers  away  towards  the  extremities  of  each 
tubular  bone. 

Bone  consists  of  two  parts,  an  organized  model,  in 
which  is  deposited  earthy  matter  to  give  the  former 
solidity  and  strength.  These  components  are  readily 
shown,  first,  by  maceration  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
which  abstracting  the  earth  leaves  a soft  flexible  elastic 
body,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  figure  of  the  bone  ; 
or  secondly,  by  calcination,  which  destroys  all  the 
organized  part,  and  leaves  only  an  earthy  model,  ex- 
tremely inflexible  and  highly  fragile,  and  when  plunged 
in  weak  acid  dissolves  and  leaves  no  residuum.  Of  the 
elements  of  these  substances  notice  will  be  hereafter 
taken,  but  at  present  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  actual  structure  of  bone  in  its  adult  or  fully  deve- 
loped condition. 

Structure  of  Bone. — Few  animal  structures  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  bony  tissue,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  in- 
defatigable Malpighi.  In  his  Anatomia  Plant  arum,  he 
describes  bone  as  consisting  of  filaments  " not  exactly 
parallel,  which  here  and  there  give  off  little  filamentous 
appendices,  by  which,  being  connected  together,  they 
form  a net-work  little  differing  in  its  nature  from  the 
liber  of  trees,  the  larger  areas  of  which  and  the  whole 
mass  of  fibres  are  fiiled  with  an  exuded  osseous  juice : 
hy  successive  growths  new  planes  of  fibres  are  produced, 
which  being  agglutinated  to  the  pre-existing  plates 
produce  the  proper  bulk  and  density  of  the  bone.''* 

Gagliardi.f  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  the  ex- 
ternal dense  structure  of  bone  consists  of  innumerable 
small  scales  and  leaves,  made  up  of  nervous  threads  and 
a concrete  juice-hke  gypsum ; that  these  scales  are 

• St*  Malpighi,  Oprr.  «w.  p.  19. 

■f  See  hi*  Anatom*!  Qnimm  novtt  r trend*  ilbttralee 


connected  together  by  little  osseous  pegs  or  keys  of  Zoology 
various  form,  and  that  they  pas*  not  merely  from  one  ■>  — v-»_ 
to  another,  but  penetrate  through  several  leaves,  which 
are  perforated  for  that  intent ; whilst  the  spongy  sub- 
stance he  describes  as  made  up  of  differently  formed 
plates,  either  running  into  each  other,  or  connected  by 
folds  or  little  bones,  the  latter  of  which,  flat,  round,  or 
branching,  he  considered  not  only  as  joining  the  plates, 
but  also  as  keeping  them  apart  at  their  proper 
distance. 

u The  real  formation  of  the  bones”  excited  the  in- 
quiries of  the  laborious  Leeuwenhoek,  who  says,  on 
examining  '*  the  solid  part  of  an  ox's  thigh  bone, 

I plainly  saw  it  consisted  of  four  different  kinds 
of  tubes,  running  lengthways  in  the  bone,  the  least 
of  which  are  so  small,  and  lie  so  closely  together,  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  a bone  cut  trans- 
versely ; and  even  if  the  bone  be  cut  with  the  sharp- 
est knife,  nothing  is  (seen  but  the  appearance  of  glo- 
bules ; if,  however,  the  bone  be  split  or  cleft,  some  frag- 
ments will  be  broken  off  in  which  those  small  tubes 
will  be  perceived.*’  The  next  kind  of  tubes,  although 
some  are  four  or  six  times  so  large  as  the  former,  are 
also  not  easily  discoverable.  These  often  however 
appear  like  dark  spots,  because  their  orifices  are  stopped 
up  in  cutting  the  bone.  The  third  sort  of  tubes  are 
larger  than  the  last,  and  Leeuwenhoek  says  of  them, 

“ 1 have  observed  these  tubes  being  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I was  well  assured  a circle  of  those  tubes 
formed  every  new  concretion  or  addition  to  the  bone, 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  I have  laid  it  down  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  timber,  by  the  addition  of  a 
circle  or  ring  of  tubes,  formed  in  the  growth  of  the 
wood ; and  especially  when  I saw  that  in  a small  space 
from  tbence,  another  circle  of  tubes  was  to  be  seen.” 

The  fourth  kind  of  tubes  were  still  much  larger,  and 
also  fewer  in  number.  Besides  these  longitudinal  tubes, 
he  “ often  imagined  he  saw  some  tubes  taking  a con- 
trary course,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  internal 
part,  and  terminate  at  the  surface  of  the  bone  ;**  and 
be  also  thought  they  w were  of  two  sizes;  the  least  he 
imagined  were  analogous  to  the  smallest  of  those  tubes 
which  lay  lengthways  in  the  bone.  “ The  reason  why 
I could  not  truly  perceive,”  says  he,  u the  tube*  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cavity  to  the  circumference  of  the  bone 
was  I think  this,  that  these  tubes  were  far  distant  from 
each  other;  and  indeed  I thought  that  one  tube  lay 
among  the  longitudinal  ones,  as  if  an  opening  had  been 
made  there  for  it  And  though  1 could  not  be  quite 
certain  as  to  my  seeing  these  tubes.  1 do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  a great  number  of  them  in  the  bone;  and 
the  rather,  as  I think  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  bone  is  chiefly  formed  out  of  these 
vessels,  and  that  it  is  also  supported  by  them,"* 

Our  countryman  Clopton  Havers  says,  that  a the 
particles  of  which  the  hone  consists,  when  we  consider 
how  they  form  strings,  seem  to  be  of  a lung  figure,  and 
their  position  straight,  so  that  one  end  lies  towards  one, 
and  the  other  towards  the  other  extremity  of  a bone  in 
the  sides  of  it.  I say  in  the  sides,  because  where  the 
strings  alter  their  course  and  run  obliquely  or  trans- 
versely, as  in  the  cancelli  and  small  caverns  of  the 
bones,  and  at  the  extremities  where  they  lie  over  and 
shut  up  the  cavities,  the  position  of  these  particles  must 

■ See  his  Anatom  ia  tern  interior*  re  mm  op*  Mictrnc*p%ca  deleft*. 
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JEooloiry.  be  different.' He  further  observes,  that  " the  bony 
particle*  are  in  every  aerie*  united  at  their  extremities, 
and  by  thi*  union  they  liirm  thread*  or  at  rings”  of 
which  “the  course  or  tendency  in  the  aide*  of  a bone 
i*  ns  the  position  of  the  particle*  from  one  end  to* 
wards  the  other,  and  wherever  the  lamina*  which  they 
make  are  contiguous  they  are  parallel,  and  so  far 
atreight  a*  the  figure  of  the  bone  will  admit.**  Although 
some  of  the  strings  run  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
hone,  and  otliers  nearly  as  far,  they  “ do  not  terminate 
definitely,  but  are  continued,  and  run  transversely  and 
a*  it  were  arched;  that  the  stritigs  of  one  side  of  the 
bone  proceed  so  as  to  meet  and  be  united  to  those 
which  are  propagated  from  the  opposite,  and  this  at 
both  extremities ; that  they  are  a continuation,  though 
not  of  the  figure,  yet  in  the  manner  of  a ring.*'t  T.  ose 
forming  the  external  plate  are  of  the  full  length  of  the 
bone,  but  all  the  other*  are  shorter,  and  run  off.  so  that, 
in  proportion  as  this  inversion  of  the  plate*  takes  place, 
**  the  side  or  wall  of  the  bone  grows  gradually  thinner 
lowarri*  the  extremity,  so  that  by  that  time  we  come  to 
the  end  of  it,  we  have  not  above  a fifth  or  sixth  port, 
aud  it  may  be  less,  remaining,  to  make  the  thickness  of 
that  part.  Thu*  in  the  os  lemons  of  a human  ske- 
Irton,  1 have  observed  the  thick  ness  of  the  side  before 
any  of  the  strings  ran  off  from  it  to  be  five  time*  more 
than  that  of  the  head.  So  that  if  we  suppose  the  side 
lo  consist  of  five  and  thirty  plates,  then  ha*  the  head  but 
seven,  which  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  inclose 
the  cavity.*’  And  he  further  remark*,  u every  one  of 
these  plates,  excepting  those  which  have  their  strings  at 
any  end  running  into  fasciculi,  could  they  be  divided 
entire,  would  be  like  a tube  imperforated  at  both  ends/'} 
Of  the  number  of  these  plate*  Havers  says,  that  in  one 
ox  bone,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  he  counted 
sixteen,  and  then  by  computing  the  number  of  those, 
not  so  easily  discernible,  by  the  thickness  of  those  he 
coukl  distinctly  make  out,  he  reckoned  three  or  four  and 
thirty  ; in  another  he  counted  one  and  forty  plates,  and 
computed  fourteen  more,  making  a total  of  fifty-five 
plates  ; and  in  a piece  of  the  human  skull  he  counted 
sixteen  or  more  plates.  He  first  mentioned  that  in  the 
bones  through  and  between  the  plates  are  formed  pore t, 
beside*  those  wbich  are  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood-vessel*,  which  are  of  two  sort* ; some  penetrate 
the  laminae,  and  are  transverse,  looking  from  the  cavity 
to  the  external  superficies  of  the  bone.  The  second 
sort  are  formed  between  the  plates,  which  are  longitu- 
dinal and  streight,  tending  from  one  end  of  the  bone 
towards  the  other,  and  observing  the  course  of  the  bony 
Btrings.*’§  The  transverse  pores,  although  existing  in 
all,  are  more  numerous  in  the  inner  than  the  outer 
plates,  and  they  never  u lie  directly  one  under  the 
other  to  form  one  continued  passage  from  the  cavity  to 
the  external  plate,’*  and  even  **  in  the  same  lamella:  they 
are  disposed  with  a seeming  irregularity,  and  scattered, 
not  being  digested  into  such  an  order  as  to  form  circles 
or  exact  series  of  pores by  which  circumstance  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  solidity  of  tins  bone.  The  lon- 
gitudinal pores  formed  between  the  plate*  are  less  easily 
observed,  but  he  consider*  the  use  of  both  kinds  is  to 
convey  the  medulla  which  diffuses  itself  by  the  longi- 

• Sea  his  Otteoiogia  Alova,  sc  tome  New  06tervatmu  on  the 
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tudinal  pores,  whilst  “ the  transverse  pores  are  subordi-  Zoology, 
nate  to  these,  and  rather  designed  lor  the  passage  of 
the  marrow  into  them  than  for  the  immediate  commu- 
nication of  it  to  the  substance  of  the  bone,'*  a*,  the 
transverse  pore*  of  the  first  internal  plate  having  no 
correspondent  ones  in  the  second,  the  marrow  passes 
from  them  into  tile  longitudinal  pores  there  situated, 
and  being  carried  along  in  them  till  it  find*  some  trans- 
verse pore*  in  the  second  plate,  passes  through  them 
into  the  longitudinal  pores  between  that  and  the  third 
plate,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the  external  plate. 

Scarpa,  in  1799,  totally  denied  the  fibrous  character 
of  bone,  and  says,  “ that  which  in  bone*  is  called  fibroxu 
is  none  else  than  a seeming  and  n fallacy  ; for  the  short 
lines,  foolishly  called  fibres,  arc  connected  at  very 
minute  distances,  and  at  very*  variable  angles,  by  other 
very  short  track*  of  the  very  same  kind,  which  by  their 
successive  apposition  easily  impose  on  the  careless 
observer,  as  if  they  were  indeed  filament*  passing  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bone.  However  by  aid 
of  the  best  glasses,  every  one  may  easily  perceive,  that 
those  tracks  are  branching  ; that  they  coalesce  with  those 
adjoining  ut  more  or  les*  acute  angles,  and,  interwoven 
with  them  in  various  and  manifold  ways,  form  a sort  of 
net-work  widely  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bones,  be  they  cylindrical,  or  broad  and  fiat/’  And  a 
little  further  on  he  adds,  u But  not  merely  the  external 
surface  of  hone,  which  falls  under  the  observation  of 
every  one.  but  also  the  innermost  part  of  the  bony 
texture,  I declare  and  assert  to  be  reticulate  or 
cellular 

In  1816  Howship  communicated  to  the  public  the  re- 
sult of  his  examinetionst  into  the  structure  and  reconomy 
of  perfect  or  full  grown  bone,  properly  choosing  for  the 
purpose  “ the  most  heavy  and  compact  portions  of  bone, 

(the  solid  sides  of  the  cylindrical  bones,)  where  it  is 
found  to  be  most  distinct  from  the  soft  part*,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  spongy  and  cancellated  extremities.”  In 
every  instance  he  found  " numerous  small  canals  of  a cir- 
cular figure  passing  in  a longitudinal  direction,  but  none 
of  them  empty ; the  larger  canals  thickly  encrusted  with 
an  opaque,  whitish-coloured  matter,  which,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  point  of  a needle  as  it  lay  under  the  micro- 
scope, was  found  to  have  the  consistence  of  spermaceti, 
while  the  smaller  canals  were  apparently  filled  up  with 
the  same  substance,  the  situation  of  the  canal  being 
distinguishable  only  by  the  brighter  colour  of  its  contents 
compared  with  the  other  part*  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone/*J  According  to  his  account  the  canals  vary  in 
diameter  from  1-100  to  1-400,  but  their  mean  is  1-3200 
of  an  inch,  and  he  says  that  they  “ have  numerous 
lateral  communications  with  the  internal  or  medullary 
cavity,  and  also  with  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder/’ 

He  considers  that  *•  all  the  canals  in  bone  are  destined 
to  contain  medullary  accretions,  and  not  merely  to  trans- 
mit vessel*,  as  ha*  been  frequently  asserted/’  His 
statements  upon  this  point  are  however  very  confused, 
but  it  is  evident  that  their  contents  are  both  medulla  and 
vessels  according  to  bis  view,  for  he  subsequently  says, 

“ that  he  found,  whatever  was  the  arte  of  the  canal,  the 
diameter  of  it*  vessels  was  in  proportion,  and  bore  a 
very  small  part  in  comparison  with  the  medullary  secre- 
tion with  which  the  canal  was  filled.”  And  further  on, 

• Set*  hit  QiifWrttft’i  de  Struct mr a Otuttm  pemttori,  p.  5. 
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Xoohujr.  that  w the  very  amallest,  as  well  a*  the  largest  of  the 
canals,  appeared  to  him  furniiihed  with  a membrane 
linin'?  it*  cavity,  which  membrane  convey*  the  vhm'Ih 
that  deposit  the  medullary  content*  of  these  tube*,  in  the 
tame  way  that  the  fine  membranous  capsules  within  the 
general  medullary  cavity  furnish  the  marrow  contained 
within  the  hone.*'  The  canals  he  found  to  be  more 
spacious,  and  their  communications  more  free,  the  nearer 
they  were  to  the  medullary  cavity,  but  they  uniformly 
became  smaller  as  they  approached  the  external  sur- 
face. although  perhaps  the  points  of  communication 
were  not  less  numerous  at  the  one  part  than  the  other. 
The  plate  attached  to  Ibis  paper  gives  a very  good  view 
of  some  longitudinal  canal*,  with  their  transverse  com- 
munications, in  the  compact  part  of  the  humerus,  which 
are  doubtless  the  two  kinds  of  pores  spoken  of  by  Havers, 
whilst  the  longitudinal  are  probably  the  third  and  fourth 
kiud  ot  lubes  seen  by  Leeuwenhoek  and  the  transverse 
ones. 

Bedard  says,  that  after  removing  the  earthy  part 
from  bone,  it  can  be  reduced  into  gelatine  by  boiling, 
but  if  macerated  in  water,  “the compact  substance  which 
exhibits  no  apparent  texture  separates  into  plates  con- 
nected by  fibres;  that  the  plates  themselves,  more  tardily 
and  with  greater  difficulty,  divide  into  fibres,  which,  by 
more  long  continued  maceration,  swell  and  become 
areolar  and  soft  like  cellular  or  mucous  tissue."  Whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  if  this  animal  part  be  destroyed  by  sub- 
jecting a bone  to  the  action  of  fire,  “ there  remains  a 
white  substance  preserving  the  bulk,  form,  and  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  weight  of  the  bone  ; this  hard  but  very 
fragile  matter  is  an  earthy  salt  which  makes  part  of  the 
osseous  tissue.”  As  to  the  composition  of  the  osseous 
fibre,  after  just  noticing  the  opinions  held  about  it,  and 
mentioning  that  of  Mascagni,  that  it  is  formed  of  ab- 
sorbent vessels  filled  with  phosphate  of  lime,  he  says,  **  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  what  exact  relations  the  earthy  has 
to  the  organic  substance  of  bone.’** 

Within  the  last  few  years  these  discrepant  accounts 
of  the  btructure  of  the  compact  pan  of  bone  seem,  at 
least  some  of  them,  to  have  been  explained,  and,  us  is 
not  unfreqoently  the  case,  the  apparently  very  different 
descriptions  have  in  some  points  been  ascertained  to  be 
correct,  so  that  it  may  be  now  presumed  that  Uie  true 
structure  is  at  lost  comprehended.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labour*  of  Purkinje,  Deutsch,  and 
Miescher,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter. 

Deutsch  describe*!  the  longitudinal  canals,  discovered 
by  both  I^eeuwenhoek  and  Havers,  as  surrounded  by 
concentric  lamellae;  and  that,  as  shown  by  Ilowship, 
they  contain  medulla.  He  discovered  large  concentric 
rings,  which  correspond  with  tire  periphery  of  the  bone, 
passing  between  the  longitudinal  canals,  and  that  these 
are  perforated  by  very  numerous  little  streaks,  which  he 
considers  canals  and  the  aperture*  of  which  are  trian- 
gular. DeuUch  supposes  that  in  these  extremely  minute 
canals,  of  which,  till  his  account,  no  one  was  supposed 
to  have  had  any  idea,  the  lime  or  earthy  part  of  the 
bone  is  deposited.  But  it  may  seem  not  improbable 
that  they  are  really  **  the  tubes  taking  a contrary  course, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  internal  part  and  ter- 
minate at  the  surface  of  the  bone,"  which  Leeuwenhoek 
often  imiigined  he  had  seen.  Purkinje  discovered  in 
the  cartilage  of  hone  a sort  of  isolated  round  corpusculcs, 
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which  will  be  presently  adverted  to,  much  larger  than  the  Zoology, 
last  mentioned  tubes.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  " 

globules  mentioned  by  Leeuwenhoek.  Their  recent 
discovery  by  Retzius  in  tooth-substance,  together  with 
the  co-existence  of  tubes,  as  already  mentioned,  is  highly 
interesting  aa  showing  the  close  connection  if  not  identity 
of  the  proper  tooth  and  bone  substance. 

A*  it  appears  from  I be  statement  of  Micscher,  that 
all  bones,  of  whatever  form  they  be,  can  be  shown  to 
consist  of  concentric  plates,  canalicules,  and  corpus* 
cules,  it  remains  to  consider  them  as  disposed  in  the 
formation  of  bone. 

Of  the  Concentric  Plate*. — The  walls  or  compact 
substance  of  bone  is  principally  made  up  of  thin  plates 
of  cartilage,  in  which  the  calcareous  matter  giving  it 
solidity  and  strength  is  deposited.  These  plates  are  of 
a cylindrical  form,  concentrically  arranged,  being  received 
within  each  other  like  the  tubes  of  a closed  telescope. 

The  outer  are  the  longer  and  the  inner  the  shorter,  hence 
the  long  wall  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  as  observed  by 
Havers.  The  outer  cylinders  are  much  more  cloaely 
approximated  than  the  inner,  which  gradually  become 
more  distant  as  they  approach  the  medullary  cavity,  for 
a reason  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  hence  the  outer 
part  of  the  bony  cruat  is  much  the  most  dense.  In  flat 
and  mixed  hones  the  plates  arc  ranged  concentrically 
within  each  other  like  a nest  of  boxes.  This  laminar 
disposition  may  easily  be  observed  by  quickly  burning  a 
bone,  when  coarse  flakes  fly  off ; but,  according  to 
Deutsch’s  experiments,  by  macerating  for  a long  time 
in  water,  boue  which  has  been  previously  treated  with 
muriatic  add,  very  miuute  plates  can  be  separated  with- 
out difficulty,  the  thickness  of  each  of  wbid),  according 
to  Miescher,  is  only  1-4440  of  an  English  inch.  These 
cylindrical  plates  in  the  narrow  middle  of  tubular  bones 
form  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bony  wall,  but  in  passing 
towards  the  larger  extremities  they  are  gradually  sepa- 
rated by  interposed  fibres,  which  increase  in  number  till 
the  plates  seem  to  be  entirely  lost,  excepting  those  which 
form  the  very  thin  crust  or  external  surface  of  these 
parts.  Miescher  however  says,  that  with  care  the  plates 
may  be  followed  even  through  the  fibres ; whilst,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  parts  in  which  the  plates  are  closely  con- 
joined, he  says,  “ 1 have  also  observed  slender  roundish 
fibres,  running  longitudinally,  of  a dusky  colour,  snd 
pretty  solid,  which  here  and  there  penetrated  the  plates, 
and  are  doubtless  both  * the  little  keys*  described  by 
Qagliardi,  and  * the  fibres’  observed  by  Medici.  The 
plates  themselves  could  also  be  divided  by  the  aid  of  fine 
needles  into  many  very  delicate  leaflets,  and  under  the 
microscope  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  ten  or  twelve 
such.”*  The  texture  of  the  mo*t  simple  plates,  and 
liow  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  Miescher  says 
lie  cannot  satisfactorily  make  out ; but  he  is  satisfied 
they  are  not  made  up  of  fibrils  either  parallel  or  compli- 
cated into  a net- work.  It  would  seem  most  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  the  rrmuins  of  the  original  car- 
tilaginous nidus,  into  which  earthy  matter  is  deposited, 
and  that  the  peculiar  laminar  appearance  merely  depends 
upon  the  partitioning  of  the  cartilage  by  the  canalicules 
by  which  it  is  pierced.  Deutsch  rays,  that  innumerable 
transverse  canals  are  interposed  between  the  plates,  to 
the  thickness  of  which  they  correspond  in  length,  and 
Mippose*  that  their  purpose  is  lioth  to  join  the  phttes 
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Zoulopy.  together,  and  to  contain  the  salt  of  lime.  He  observed 
^ them  in  a transverse  section  of  softened  bone  as  delicate 
short  threads  passing  in  a radiated  direction  from  one 
concentric  layer  to  another,  and  on  examining  the  finest 
layers  he  found  little  points  dose  set,  triangular,  with 
distinct  boundaries,  which  he  supposed  were  apertures 
corresponding  to  the  little  lines.  Micscher  also  noticed 
tire  same  appearances,  and  6peaks  of  them  44  os  little 
opaque  points  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  plates,  but 
not  occupying  their  entire  thickness,  so  that  radii  seem 
to  run  from  the  centre  of  the  caualicules  to  the  periphery 
of  the  area.”  What  their  use  is  he  cannot  determine, 
having  44  observed  them  in  leaflets  not  deprived  of  their 
salts,  no  less  than  in  those  from  which  the  cartilaginous 
part  had  heen  removed  by  boiling  caustic  potash ; they 
are  found  also  in  primitive  cartilage,  pass  from  it  into 
the  place  of  ossification,  assume  a kind  of  granular 
appearance  and  become  more  visible ; it  cannot  there- 
fore be  doubted  that  they  exist  as  well  before  as  alter 
ossification,  but  whether  they  be  corpuscuies  or  cells,  or 
hollow  cells  before  and  solid  after  ossification,  more 
L expert  microscopic  observers  must  determine ; I have 

never,  however,  succeeded  in  discovering  apertures  in 
the  thinnest  leaflet.” 

Of  the  Canalicuies. — These  are  the  third  and  fourth 
tubes  of  Leeuwenhoek,  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
pores  of  Havers,  and  the  canalr.  of  Howship.  In  the 
" { long  bones  the  canalicuies  pass  from  end  to  end ; in  the 

fiat  bones  from  the  centres  to  the  margins  of  both  tables 
of  the  compact  substance,  and  in  the  mixed  bones  from 
the  points  of  ossification.  They  have  a cylindrical  form, 
nd  are  smallest  at  the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  but 
gradually  increase  towards  the  medullary  cavity,  so  as 
to  become  three  or  four  times  so  large  as  the  former, 
and  occasionally  form  cells  either  singly  or  by  the  con- 
fluence of  several  small  ones,  and  which  communicate 
with  the  medullary  cavity.  They  are  found  as  well  in 
the  spongy  as  in  the  conduct  substance  of  the  bone, 
opening  into  the  former  by  trumpet-like  mouths,  and 
upon  the  latter  by  minute  canals,  which  penetrate 
obliquely  through  the  concentric  plates.  Deutsch  dis- 
covered, iu  examining  the  transverse  section  of  a bone 
beneath  the  microscope,  that  these  canalicuies  are  sur- 
rounded with  concentric  tubes,  Mirscher  says,  fourieen 
or  fifteen.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes,  according  to  How- 
ship,  in  calcined  bones,  varies  from  1-100  to  1-400  of 
an  inch ; but  in  bone  deprived  of  its  earth  by  acid, 
Micscher  found  the  diameter  varies  between  1-320  and 
1-328  of  an  inch.  The  latter  observer  also  notices  that 
these  canalicuies  are  connected  by  transverse  passages, 
and  shows  in  a beautiful  plate,  that  where  such  passages 
are  found,  the  concentric  tubes,  instead  of  being  circular, 
are  drawn  out  into  a more' or  less  oval  form  so  as  to 
surround  them  also.  Mieschcr  agrees  with  Howship, 
that  the  canalicuies  contain  marrow,  or  something  like 
it,  *the  adipose  vesicles  being  tolerably  distinct  in  the 
larger  cells ; but  in  the  smaller,  where  is  less  space, 
no  vesicles  are  found,  but  in  their  stead  a yellowish 
pellucid  substance.  He  succeeded  also  in  injecting 
their  vessels  both  from  within  and  without,  being  more 
successful  than  Howship,  as  he  not  merely  saw  the 
vessel  entering  and  nearly  filling  the  canalicule,  but  as 
it  parsed  deeper,  diminishing  twice  or  thrice  in  bulk, 
and  surrounded  by  the  matter  filling  up  the  remaining 
apace.*  In  the  interior  of  the  bone,  besides  the  larger 


vessels  running  close  to  (lie  crust,  be  observed  many  Zoology, 
smaller  ones  coalescing  to  form  a net-work,  and  thence 
distributed  in  the  marrow.  The  similarity  of  conforma- 
tion between  the  canalicuies,  the  cells  of  the  spongy 
substance,  and  the  medullary  canals,  is  so  great,  that 
Mieschcr  observes,  ,4the  spongy  substance  is  nothing 
else  than  enlarged  canalicuies  ; that  the  medullary  canal 
itself,  as  to  its  formation  and  actuality,  is  merely  an 
union  of  such  enlarged  canalicuies,  and  that  the  canal  i- 
culcs  surrounded  with  concentric  plates,  and  containing 
marrow  produced  by  numerous  vessels,  are  the  elements 
or  primary  form  of  the  osseous  tissue  perfected  by 
growth.”* 

Of  the  Corpuscuies. — These  are  the  isolated  round 
corpuscuies  of  Purkinje,  the  dark  spots  of  the  orifices 
of  Leeuwenhoek’s  second  kind  of  lubes.  They  exist  in 
every  part  of every  osseous  tissue,  and,  after  the  earthy  mat- 
ter has  been  abstracted  by  acid,  appear  like  very  minute 
dusky  spots,  having  a transparent  centre  bounded  by  a 
distinct  opaque  liue.  Upon  a dark  surface  they  appear 
white,  but  when  examined  with  a transmitted  light  are 
opaque,  and  the  surrounding  substance  is  transparent. 

Mieschcr  says  their  form  is  ovate ; more  or  less  com- 
pressed, and  terminating  in  a point  at  cither  end,  and 
with  a high  power  their  periphery  appears  dentated,  and 
resembling  a radiated  crown:  theirsize  varies,  the  long 
diameter  from  0*0048  to  0 0072  of  a line,  and  the  short 
from  0‘0017  to  0*0030. t When  observed  between  two 
concentric  phtes  they  are  found  to  be  placed  obliquely 
to  their  course  ; but  on  a single  plate  they  appear  as 
scattered  roundish  spots.  Mailer  states,  that  in  exa- 
mi  itng  very  thin  plates  of  bone,  from  which  the  earth 
had  not  been  removed,  numerous  lines,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  tubes,  pass  from  the  flattened  surface  of 
the  corpuscuies,  through  the  lamella:  of  the  pellucid 
substance,  and  unite  with  similar  lines  or  tubes  from 
oilier  corpuscuies : and  he  says  their  diameter  varies 
from  1 -5000th  to  1 -3333rd  of  a line.  Neither  their 
white  colour  nor  opacity  is  altered  by  heat  or  boiling  in 
ether  or  alcohol.  Mieschcr  says  that,  after  destroying 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  a thin  plate  of  bone  by  immer- 
sion in  caustic  potash  for  some  time,  the  remaining  milk- 
white  and  though  very  fragile  plate  of  bone  still  re- 
taining its  form,  was  entirely  dissolved  without  leaving 
any  residue  in  dilute  muriatic  ucid,  hence  he  considers 
the  remaining  parts  were  saline.  M tiller  says,  that 
when  u thin  plate  of  recent  bone  is  immersed  in  muri- 
atic acid,  the  corpuscuies  and  tubes  become  transparent 
like  the  intervening  substance  ; that  in  (nullities  os- 
sium  the  corpuscuies  and  their  tubules  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen;  whilst  in  fossil  bones  and  those  deprived  of 
their  animal  part  by  boiling  in  carbonate  of  potash,  they 
are  still  visible ; lienee  he  infers  that  (hey  contain  cal- 
careous salts  either  in  their  interior  or  on  their  surface ; 
but  he  does  not  state  that  all  the  earthy  part  of  bone  is 
contained  in  them.  With  regard  to  the  corpuscuies 
and  their  tubules  it  may  also  be  here  noted  that  Mayer 
considers  the  former  merely  as  particles  of  the  blood 
impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  lines  depends  on  the  separation  of  the 
granules  of  the  osseous  substance  during  drying. 

Mieschcr  mentions  the  following  very  curious  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  corpuscuies : 44  if  a lame,  half 
deprived  of  its  earthy  matter,  be  boiled  for  an  hour  or 
an  boar  and  n half,  the  cartilaginous  structure  disap- 
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Kwlog)'.  jiears,  and  it  is  converted  into  n glutinous  or  gelatinous 
substance,  but  without  dissolution.  Where  it  touches 
the  unchanged  part  of  the  bone,  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sprinkled  with  whitish  powder,  and  under 
the  microscope  exhibits  many  ovate  or  roundish  opaque 
corpu*cule*  iu  a transparent  matter;  these  corpusculett 
have  no  chryxtalliue  appearance,  therefore  cannot  be  a 
precipitation  from  a solution  of,  or  saturated  with  cal- 
careous salts  ; nor  can  they  be  the  residue  of  corroded 
bone  : as  they  all  have  the  same  form  and  size  without 
any  corrosion  of  their  edges.  On  the  addition  of  dilute 
muriatic  acid  they  become  pellucid ; but  distinct  dusky 
spots  remain,  and  there  is  no  ebullition.  These  cor- 
puscules  in  form,  size,  and  entire  external  appearance 
are  s milar  to  those  already  spoken  of;  and  from  the 
above  observations  it  may  be  collected  that  the  lima 
contained  in  them  is  differently  connected  with  acids 
than  in  other  parts ; that  they  do  not  contain  carbonic 
acid  unless  it  hod  been  previously  disengaged,  is  proved 
by  the  absence  of  effervescence  iu  this  solution.*’* 

Of  the  Vessels  of  Bone. — The  arteries  which  enter 
bones  belong  iu  part  to  the  bone  itself,  and  in  part  to 
the  inarrow  therein  contained.  The  latter,  which  from 
their  size  are  most  obvious,  have  been  very  improperly 
called  the  nutritious  arteries  of  the  bone,  for  in  reality 
they  only  pass  through  the  crust,  accompanied  with 
corresponding  veins,  by  one  or  more  large  apertures 
into  the  marrow,  where  they  terminate  in  a very  deli- 
cate net-work  upon  the  thin  vesicles  in  which  that 
substance  is  contained. 

'The  proper  arteries  of  bone  are  extremely  minute, 
and  pencil aie  into  its  crust,  unaccompanied  by  veins, 
through  exceedingly  numerous,  narrow  canals,  ss  small 
as  hairs,  and  at  acute  angles  with  the  surface ; those 
which  specially  belong  to  the  spongy  substance  pene- 
trate by  apertures  of  various  sizes,  according  to  Weber, 
where  the  bone  is  most  spongy.  As  already  stated,  in 
speaking  of  the  canal icules,  the  proper  arteries  enter 
singly  into  each  canal,  and  there  divide  into  several 
small  branches.  According  to  Deulsch.  ramifications 
of  very  delicate  lines  are  seen  both  iu  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  bone,  which  he  suppose*  are  the 
most  minute  branches  of  blood -vessels.1  These  lines, 
however,  Miescher  was  never  able  to  lind  ; but  he  says 
that,  having  separated  single  plates,  “ minute  round 
apertures  were  seen  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  ca- 
nalicules,  and  quite  distinct  from  them,  from  which 
spread  out  iu  a branching  manner  lines  more  transpa- 
rent and  clearer,  so  that  they  might  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  thinner  plates ; but  whether  these  were  connected 
with  the  capillary  net-work  of  the  bony  tissue,  which  is 
very  probable,  lie  could  not  determine.1*! 

As  to  the  veins  of  bones,  it  is  now  generally  presumed, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  medullary  vessels,  that  they 
always  accompany  the  arteries.  Breschet§  has  sought 
alter  them  with  great  care ; and  in  the  skull  bones,  alter 
removing  the  hard  external  crust,  he  describes  distinct 
canals  of  tolerable  size,  formed  of  a thin  bone-plate,  and 
lined  with  a very  delicate  membrane,  which  can  be 
raised  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  when  opened 
exhibits  numerous  little  semilunar  or  valvular  folds. 
These  venous  canals  communicate  by  numerous  aper- 
tures with  the  cells  of  the  diploe,  hut  differ  in  their 

* Sw  Mie  »eh«,  p.  -12. 

f Sw  Dcutsch,  p.  IS. 

j Sem  MieNcWr,  p.  S3. 
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ramification  and  course,  some  passing  outward*  to  the  Zoology-  ' 
neighbouring  veins,  and  some  inwards,  either  to  the  ^ 

vein?*,  or  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  he  found  nt  the  l»ck  of  their  body,  the 
aperture  of  a large  canal,  which  very  shortly  divided  into 
two  brandies ; these  forming  arches,  reunited,  and 
formed  a ring,  whence  five  vessels  were  given  ott  con- 
nected with  the  medullary  cells,  and  also  with  the  ex- 
ternal veins.  In  what  way  the  blood  is  returned  from 
the  canalicules  of  the  middle  of  long  bones,  whether 
it  passes  into  the  medullary  or  periosteal  veins,  is  not 
known. 

It  is  most  probable  that  bones  are  furnished  freely 
with  Absorbent  Vessels,  for  it  cannot  be  understood  in 
what  way  not  only  the  ordinary  process  of  enlarging 
the  cavity  of  the  hone,  which  is  known  to  take  place 
during  growth,  can  be  effected  without  them,  but  no  less 
in  what  manner,  under  morbid  action,  cavities  are  made 
in  the  shell  of  the  bone,  as  in  cose  of  abscess,  or  portions 
thrown  off,  as  in  exfoliation ; but  they  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  made  out,  although  Van  Heekeren  states 
that  he  has  seen  them  in  the  hollow  bones  of  the  stork. 

Nerves  also  are  seen  entering  by  minute  branches 
into  the  crust  of  bone,  but  of  their  further  distribution 
nothing  is  known. 

Of  the  Periosteum. 

The  entire  surface  of  all  bones,  excepting  their  articu- 
lar surfaces,  which  are  overspread  with  cartilage,  are 
covered  with  a membrane,  generally  called  Periotievm , 
but  on  the  large  bones  of  the  skull  specially.  Pericra- 
nium. It  consists  of  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with 
cellular  membrane,  and  containing  vessels  both  san- 
guineous and  absorbent,  and  has  doubtless  nerves* 
although,  wheu  in  a healthy  condition,  it  is  scarcely 
sensible.  1 1 is  closely  connected  to  all  parts  of  a bone, 
but  specially  where  it  is  rough,  and  its  connection 
is,  at  least  in  the  tubular  bones,  more  intimate  iu  old 
bones  than  in  young ; on  the  flat  bones,  however,  the 
connection  is  closest  in  young  hones.  It  does  not 
cover  the  articular  surfaces,  but  having  reached  their 
edge  turns  off,  and  forms  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  In  those  situations,  however, 
where  two  bones  are  connected  by  cartilage  without  any 
true  joint,  as  in  the  union  of  the  ribs  with  the  breast- 
bone, the  periosteum  passes  directly  and  closely  over 
the  intervening  cartilage.  By  its  external  surface  it  is 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  often 
conjoined  with  ligaments  and  tendons,  at  their  attach- 
ment to  bones,  so  intimately,  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  Upon  the  middle  of  bones 
its  fibrous  bundles  sometimes  run  parallel,  sometimes 
decussate,  and  form  oblong  meshes,  which  become 
more  distinct  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  very  tough, 
but  more  so  in  some  than  other  parts:  thus  the  dura 
mater,  or  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull,  is  extremely 
tough  and  distinct,  its  fibres  being  numerous  and  very 
closely  interwoven ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  periosteum 
lining  the  cavities  of  the  skull  aud  face  bones  is  ex- 
ceedingly thin  aud  delicate.  Its  surfaces  arc  generally 
both  very  flocculent.  especially  that  next  the  bone, 
which  results  not  only  from  little  processes  being  sent 
iuto  its  clefts,  but  also,  and  principally,  from  the  nume- 
rous delicate  vessels  passing  from  it  into  the  shell  of  the 
bone. 

The  Use  of  the  periosteum  appears  to  he  two-fold, 
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Zoology.  frst%  1o  form  a bed  in  which  the  vessel*  may  conveni- 
■»'  ently  divide  and  subdivide,  tu  as  to  reduce  them  to 
sufficient  delicacy  for  entering;  the  minute  apertures  in 
the  crust  of  bone ; and  secondly,  to  render  bone  less 
frangible,  by  providing  it  with  an  almost  unyielding 
covering : and  so  tough  is  it,  that  not  unfrequenlly  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  take  place  without  rupture  of  this 
membrane,  and  now  and  then  the  same  circumstance 
occurs  even  in  tubular  bones. 


Of  the  Medullary  Membrane. 


The  general  analysis  of  bone,  according  to  Berzelius, 
is  in  100  parts; 


Zoology* 


In  Mon. 

Cartilage  soluble  in  water  32171 
Vessels  . . . 1 131  3380 

Phosphate  of  lime  with  a little  1 
floated  lime  . . 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . 11.30 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . 1.16 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  with l 
some  chlorate  of  the  same  . ’ 


In  the  Ox. 
3330 

57*35 

3*85 

205 

3*45 


The  interior  of  all  bones,  w hich  are  filled  with  spongy 
substance,  contain  more  or  less  fat,  of  a very  oily  na- 
ture,  and  commonly  known  as  marrow,  which  is  depo- 
sited in  a very  delicate  cellular  tissue,  properly  culled 
the  medullary  membrane,  but  very  improperly  internal 
periosteum , as  which  it  is  sometimes  described,  for  it  is 
entirely  devoid  of  any  character  of  fibrous  tissue,  and, 
as  Miescher  slates,  if  closely  observed,  does  not  line  the 
bony  cavities,  but  is  only  adherent  to  their  walls,  or,  as 
it  might  be  more  correctly  expressed,  is  only  contained 
within  them,  so  that  by  gently  drawing,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  membrane  and  its  contents  may  be  removed 
without  injury,  except  at  those  points  where  processes 
of  it  pass  into  the  canals  of  the  crust.  The  medullary 
membrane  is  disposed  in  cells,  which  contain  the  mar- 
row vesicles.  These  are  round  or  ovate,  yellowish, 
transparent,  and  without  regular  arrangement,  and  if 
broken  an  oily  fluid  escapes.  Their  size  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  other  fat  vesicles  of  the  body ; according  to 
Soemmering  their  diameter  is  from  to  of  an  inch, 
but  Miescher  makes  it  greater,  viz.  from  r£g  to  TfT. 
It  is  more  fluid  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  and  haying 
more  blood,  is  deeper  coloured  than  in  other  parts.  In 
the  canalicules  of  the  crust  the  vesicles  do  not  seem  to 
exist,  but  the  material  thrown  out  in  them  corresponds 
entirely  with  marrow,  aud  Miescher  says  that  when 
the  walls  of  a bone  are  expanded  by  disease  vesicles 
are  then  found.  In  young  embryons,  the  marrow, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Soemmering  and 
Bichat,  is  deficient,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a jelly-like 
substance,  which  burns  with  much  greater  difficulty. 
Inenflatnin  also  states  that,  even  in  a child  of  a year  old, 
there  is  still  only  a red  jelly,  traversed  by  numerous 
blood- vessels.  Subsequently  the  interspaces  of  the 

spongy  part  of  the  bone  increase,  and  with  them  cor- 
responds the  development  of  the  marrow,  which  Increases 
in  quantity  ns  life  advances,  so  that  in  the  bones  as  well 
as  in  other  internal  purls,  the  fat  is  stored  up  in  age, 
whilst  it  is  withdrawn  comparatively  from  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

Chemical  Comj/oritlon. — Bone  consist*  of  an  animal 
part  now  proved  to  be  actual  cartilage,  and  a mineral 
part : the  former  is  obtained  by  steeping  a bone  for  some 
time  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  abstracts  the  rarth, 
the  latter  by  careful  calcination,  or  by  boiling  in  caustic 
potash,  which  destroys  the  cartilage.  The  proportions 
which  these  parts  bear  to  each  other,  according  to 
Schreger,  are— 


In  a Child. 

la  aa  Adult. 

la  an  old  Person. 

Animal  matter 

47*20 

20- 18 

12  2 

Eurthy  matter 

4848 

74  84 

841 

95*69 

9502 

963 

vol.  Till. 


100*  100* 

How  the  earthy  matter  is  connected  with  the  animal 
part  of  bone  is  not  understood,  but  it  has  a powerful 
effect  in  preventing  putrefaction  and  destruction  of  that 
tissue.  Bichat  states  that  a collar-bone,  which  had 
hepn  exposed  for  ten  years  to  wind  and  rain,  had,  alter 
abstracting  its  earth,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  animal 
matter  as  a fresh  bona.  Monro  (tertius)  examined  the 
bones  of  King  Robert  the  First,  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  kept  in  a leaden  coffin,  and  although  be  died  in 
1350,  the  thin  bones  of  the  orbit  were  perfect,  and 
only  some  small  bones  of  the  feel  deficient.  Hatchett 
found  the  animal  proportions  unchanged  in  a humerus 
taken  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  tomb.  Miescher  mentions 
that  an  Egyptian  mummy  of  3000  years  since,  retained 
all  its  cartilage.  Cuvier  states  that  the  fossil  bears* 
bones  from  the  Gailenreoth  caverns  contained  plenty 
of  cartilage,  and  had  suffered  little  damage ; and  Gim- 
bernut  prepared  soup  from  the  fossil  bones  of  a gigantic 
elephant.*  Miescher  observes,  *4  that  the  connection  of 
the  earthy  with  the  animal  part  of  bone  must  be  consi- 
dered organieo-chemical,  till  anatomical  observation 
proves  the  contrary,  or  chemistry  points  out  some 
novel  and  certain  way  by  which  the  condition  of  mine- 
ral conjoined  to  organic  parts  may  be  defined.  Doubt- 
less were  they,  aa  secreted  from  the  blood,  deposited  in 
obedience  to  chemical  laws,  it  might  lie  expected  they 
would  chrystallixe ; but  what  is  noticed  in  many  con- 
cretions cannot  be  discovered  in  bone  with  the  most 
powerful  lenses.  Moreover  cartilngc  abstracted  from 
bone  when  moistened  with  a solution  of  the  extracted 
salts  and  dried  ought  to  he  reconverted  into  bone,  which 
is  attempted  in  vain,  which  must,  however,  necessarily 
be  visible  in  the  conversion  of  cartilage  into  bone,  but 
which  I never  saw,  although  I directed  my  attention 
most  closely  to  the  subject;  but  as  whilst  cartilage  is 
gradually  ossified,  we  see  its  texture  gradually  change, 
that  metamorphosis  must  be  entirely  a vital  process/*f 

Of  the  Development  and  Growth  of  Bone. 

The  development  of  the  Osseous  Tissue  has  been 
mutter  of  great  dispute  among  anatomists.  Its  cartila- 
ginous origin,  however,  appears  to  have  been  first 
asserted  by  Veslingius,  who  says  that  “ all  bones  are  at 
first  cartilaginous and  Coster,  holding  the  same 
opinion,  observed,  that  for  the  moat  part  ossification 
extended  from  the  centre  of  bones.  According  to  Bar- 
tholin, 41  the  entire  bony  mass  in  the  firlus  is  at  first 
fluid,  next  tendinous,  then  cartilaginous,  and  finully 
acquires  the  solidity  of  bone.**  Kerckring  held  that 

• See  Weber,  Allynuinr  Amtemie,  |t.  315. 

f See  Mwechcr,  j>.  49, 
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Zoology,  membrane  preceded  ihe  cartilaginous  stage,  whilst 
Nesbitt  and  Boehcner,  admitting  the  cartilaginous  origin 
of  spongy  bones,  believed  that  flat  and  tubular  bones  at 
first  consist  of  a double  membrane,  between  the  layers 
of  which,  from  its  very  first  production,  hard  osseous 
matter  is  deposited.  Duhamel  maintained  that  the  peri- 
osteum is  the  organ  in  which  the  cartilage  to  be  con- 
verted into  bone  by  the  addition  of  lime,  is  prepared, 
and  that  each  internal  lamina  of  this  membrane  is 
changed  into  bone,  so  that  by  a repeated  deposition  of 
such  lamins,  the  bone  thickens.  This  notion  was  con- 
futed by  Haller,  who,  after  reciting  the  opinions  of  vari- 
ous other  writers,  observes,  (hat  the  short  fibres  of  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  periosteum  does  not  correspond 
with  the  longitudinal  fibrous  texture  of  bone;  that  ossi- 
fication takes  place  within  bone  where  there  is  no 
periosteum  ; and  that  at  the  very  time  when  bone  ia 
formed  from  cartilage,  the  periosteum  is  most  imper- 
fect, and  inefficient,  very  thin,  and  destitute  of  vessels 
carrying  the  nssific  liquor,  and  from  its  great  tenuity 
has  no  lamina  which  it  could  deposit  for  conversion  into 
bone.  Also  that  bone  is  firrt  produced  in  the  centre, 
where  its  connection  with  the  periosteum  is  least,  and 
that  the  lamime  of  the  latter  increase  only  in  proportion 
to  the  perfection  of  the  bone. 

Albums  insisted  on  the  primary  cartilaginous  nature 
of  all  boues,  and  denied  that  it  was  ever  membranous, 
observing  that  **  although  such  might  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  the  large  thin  bones,  us  those  of  the  top  of  the 
skull,  yet  that  their  membranous  appearance  was  really 
cartilaginous.”  > And  he  also  made  the  remark  that 
” cartilage  was  not  always  alike;  that  at  first  it  was  a 
delicate  jelly,  both  in  softness  and  constitution ; that 
subsequently  us  this  tender  cartilage  grew,  it  gradually 
solidified,  at  the  same  time  whitened,  lost  its  transpa- 
rency, and  at  last,  after  a long  while,  became  hard, 
white,  thick,  and  concrete.** 

Haller,  in  his  beautiful  observations*  on  the  incubated 
egg,  gives  an  account  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  bone. 
Setting  out  with  the  statement  that  M the  commence- 
ment of  all  bones  is  gelatinous,”  he  observes,  that  so 
soon  as  the  long  bones  become  apparent,  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  a chrystalline  jelly,  are  flexible,  every 
where  accurately  defined,  with  no  distinction  of  parts, 
but  with  their  rounded  heads,  condyles,  and  the  precise 
shape  which  they  have  in  the  adult  bird  ; they  arc  en- 
tirely colourless,  without  fibres,  Inminte,  holes,  medul- 
lary appearance,  or  cavity.  About  the  186th  hour,  and 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  blood,  some  opaque  particles 
are  aeen  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  which,  when  exa- 
mined with  the  microscope,  are  found  running  in  lines, 
with  slight  ridges  on  either  side,  and  following  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction  of  the  bone,  which  now  has  lost 
much  of  its  flexibility,  and  if  forcibly  bent,  at  first  flies 
back  to  its  original  shape,  but  soon  after  breaks 
asunder  in  the  middle,  or  the  epiphyses  separate  from 
the  body  of  the  bone,  although  they  seem  so  closely 
fitted  to  it  that  even  with  the  microscope  they  are  not  a 
line  apart.  About  the  tenth  day  the  large  nutritious 
vessels  of  the  thigh  are  perfected,  and  continued  into 
red  canals;  at  the  same  time  the  longitudinal  lines  and 
the  opacity  increase,  so  that  more  and  more  of  the  bone 
grows  yellow,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  day  appears 
rugous ; wrinkles,  also,  which  are  incipient  fibres,  are 
observed  in  the  part  previously  cartilaginous,  and  if 
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dried  the  opaque  part  is  now  found  to  be  bony  and  Zoology, 
capable  of  supporting  itself  ill  the  shape  of  a hollow 
cylinder,  whilst  the  cartilage  becomes  wrinkled.  During 
the  following  day  the  bone  begins  to  redden,  the  opuque 
part  first  colours,  then  actual  red  spots  appear  in  the 
tibia  ami  the  thigh  bone,  and  the  whole  bone  becomes 
red.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  day,  or  later,  there  is 
a row  of  red  spots  in  each  bone,  the  course  of  the  nu- 
tritious artery  is  now  visible  from  the  point  where  it 
enters  its  canal  to  the  marrow,  which  also  reddens ; 
and  lines  of  parallel  vessels,  stretching  into  the  hollow 
of  the  bone,  are  observed ; the  tube  of  the  bone  at  this 
lime  consists  of  numerous  spongy  lamins,  at  its  central 
part,  but,  expanding  at  its  epiphyses,  has  there  but  one. 

An  internal  delicate  vascular  periosteum  now  appears, 
which  is  for  the  investment  of  the  medulla;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bone  are  able  to  support 
itself,  and  hare  assumed  a true  osseous  character.  If  now 
the  bone  be  stripped,  between  the  grooves  and  in  the 
pores  there  are  seen  innumerable  little  vessels,  like 
spots  of  bloody  rain,  which  were  the  spots  already  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  more  developed  bone  subside  into 
little  lines.  Bony  threads  also,  in  form  of  white  lines, 
stretch  through  the  cartilage  to  the  epiphyses.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  dny  the  vascular  circle 
of  long  arteries  from  the  nutritious  artery  have  in- 
creased more  and  more  in  number  and  length ; they 
are  contained  within  the  tube  of  the  bone  parallel  u> 
its  axis,  and  branching,  pas*  between  the  raised  plates 
to  terminate  at  the  extremity  of  the  bony  part.  During 
the  two  following  days  the  vessels  are  very  full  of  blood, 
and  the  bone  itself  is  almost  perfected.  Long  straight 
vessels,  together  with  subnascent  cellular  tissue,  pass 
between  the  larger  plates,  ami  descend  to  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  bone,  the  cartilaginous  part  of  which, 
now  reduced  to  a mere  delicate  plate,  is  adapted  to  the 
epiphysis  by  alternate  little  elevations.  From  the  la- 
mine  forming  the  shell  itself  numerous  plates  are  sent 
into  the  cavity,  which  near  the  centre  of  the  bone  are 
very  short,  but  become  longer  as  they  approach  the 
epiphyses,  the  inner  being  moot  and  the  outer  least  re- 
ticulated. At  length,  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
day,  the  bone  is  completed,  its  interior  lamins  become 
solid,  the  vessels,  which  hsd  resembled  points  and  lines, 
are  gradually  covered  by  the  supernascent  lamins,  and 
even  the  vascular  circles  being  concealed,  the  whole 
bone,  or  rather  its  central  part,  now  becomes  fragile  and 
hard.  With  regard  to  the  epiphyses,  which  still  remain 
to  be  adverted  to,  Haller  says  that  although  at  first 
they  formed  part  of  the  bone,  yet  subsequently  they  se- 
parate from  it,  and  carry  away  the  periosteum  closely 
investing  them ; subsequently,  however,  an  irregular 
rough  surface,  partly  tubercular  and  partly  hollow,  is 
farmed  on  them,  by  which  they  are  again  connected  to 
the  tube  of  the  bone,  but  at  the  seventeenth  day  of  in- 
cubation are  still  found  entirely  cartilsginou*.  Tne 
vessels  of  the  vascular  circle  are  now  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  not  merely  disposed  around  the  periphery 
of  the  end  of  the  tube,  but  by  their  ramifications  fill  up 
its  entire  area,  and  terminate  in  a clublike  shape.  Some 
of  these,  twro  or  three,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  penetrate 
into  the  cartilaginous  epiphysis,  and  as  their  number 
increases,  the  ends  of  the  tube  opposite  the  epiphysis 
form  a cribrous  and  vascular  hemisphere,  completely 
perforated  by  vessels,  which  entering  the  epiphysis  in 
every  direction,  form  urches  from  whence  straight  ves- 
sels arc  given  oft  Besides  these,  uuother  set  of  vessels 
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Zoology,  wind  round  the  cartilage,  and  entering  by  a depression 
into  its  substance,  anastomose  with  the  former,  and  fill 
it  with  a net-work  of  red  branches.  And  at  length, 
about  the  time  when  the  chick  bursts  its  shell,  there  is 
found  ‘in  the  epiphysis  a white,  bony,  cellular,  and  al- 
ways rounded  nucleus,  which  is  full  of  cavities  : those 
cells  which  are  nearest  the  centre  being  larger  than  the 
more  distant,  and  always  following  the  course  of  the 
vessels.  As  the  nucleus  grows  it  presses  the  cartilage, 
thrusting  it  against  the  crust  which  terminates  the  bone 
opposite  the  epiphysis,  until  it  occupies  the  entire  space 
in  which  the  latter  had  previously  existed,  leaving  only 
the  thin  cartilaginous  layers  seen  on  the  articular  sur- 
face. And  thus  the  whole  boue  is  perfected.  From 
these  observations  Haller  concludes  that  all  the  pheno- 
menu  occurring  in  the  conversion  of  cartilage  into  bone 
**  commence  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  arteries, 
proceed  in  corres[>ondence  with  their  growth  ; that  there 
is  no  formation  of  bone  from  cartilage,  nor  uny  distinct 
structure  in  bone,  unless  it  be  pervaded  with  red  blood 
for  he  had  previously  insisted  that  “ so  great  is  the 
bulk  of  the  earthy  particles  in  the  osseous  juice  coming 
to  bone,  that  it  can  pass  by  none  other  than  red  ves- 
sels, and  those  so  dilated  as  to  carry  distinctly  red 
blood.” 

Scarpa,  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of  ossification 
in  the  incubated  egg,  concurs  in  the  appearances  of 
the  changing  cartilage  as  mentioned  by  Haller,  but 
denies  the  existence  of  fibres  and  plates;  he  says 
**  these  very  delicate  beginnings  of  ossification  observed 
with  a glass  of  no  very  great  power,  distinctly  show 
and  prove  that  the  nature  of  bone  is,  at  first,  by  no 
means  fibrous,  but  is  entirely,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, reticular,  cellular,  and  cottony , and  that  it  is 
most  decidedly  made  up  of  very  short  spaces  or  little 
masses,  (ex  brevis sim is  tractubus,  globulisvc,)  coalescing 
at  acute  angles,”  and  that  in  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  " their  walls  are  everywhere  to- 
mentosc  and  cottony , and  that  there  is  none,  or  the 
least  trace  of  tables  or  superimposed  plates.” f 

From  1799,  the  period  at  which  Scarpa’*  observa- 
tions were  published,  till  1815,  when  Howship  again 
took  up  the  subject,  no  further  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  minute  structure  of  bone.  His  observations^ 
were  made  almost  entirely  on  the  extremities  of  bones, 
with  the  solar  microscope,  and  in  some  instances  after 
calcination.  In  a human  fmtus  of  eight  weeks  he  de- 
scribes rings  of  bone  in  the  situation  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  of  the  first  and  third  phalanges,  and  soft 
parts  in  the  situations  of  the  joints,  consisting  of  a yel- 
lowish transparent  gummy  matter  in  which  no  appear - 
once  of  cartilage  could  be  discerned.  At  ten  weeks 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  were  found  conuecled  to- 
gether by  a cartilaginous  substance,  sections  of  which 
exhibited  irregular  cavities  filled  with  a mucilaginous 
fluid  ; and  in  one  section  a smooth  cavity  was  detected, 
which  extended  into  an  even  canal  or  tube  passing  down 
to  the  surface  of  union  betweeu  the  cartilage  and  bone. 
At  seven  months  in  a finely  injected  jfoetus,  all  the  ca- 
vities had  become  canals  which  traversed  the  cartilage, 
now  comparatively  firm,  in  various  disection&,  and  se- 
veral of  the  largest  proceeded  to  the  ossifying  surface 
which  was  slightly  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  iqjec- 
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lion.  In  a newly-born  child  these  canals  were  filled  Zoology, 
with  a peculiar  colourless,  glairy,  or  mucilaginous  fluid, 
and  from  the  edge  of  the  newly  formed  bone  there  was 
an  appearance  of  small,  short-pointed  villi  shooting  into 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  which  at  this  part  was, 
for  about  one-twentieth  of  a line,  rather  more  opaque 
than  elsewhere.  By  calcination  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh-bone  of  an  infant  of  three  weeks,  from  which 
a longitudinal  section  was  taken,  it  appeared  that  the 
ossific  masses  became  more  uumerous,  of  a lighter  sub- 
stance and  thinner  texture  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity  of  the  hone,  end  that  the  earliest 
state  in  which  the  particles  become  apparent  after 
having  cohered,  is  “ as  an  assemblage  of  the  finest  and 
thinnest  fibres  moulded  into  tire  form  of  short  tubes, 
arranged  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  and  opening 
externally  upon  the  surface  connected  with  the  cartilage ; 
they  appeared  corresponding  in  numher  to  the  villi  just 
mentioned.  On  the  surface  they  terminated  by  small 
apertures,  and  here  also  were  seen  larger  apertures  cor- 
responding to  the  canals  previously  existing  in  the  car- 
tilage and  running  beyond  the  surface  of  ossification. 

At  eleven  months  the  canals  within  the  cartilage  were 
very  few;  at  eleven  years  were  still  diminishing,  and  at 
seventeen  years  there  was  scarcely  a trace  remaining. 

The  Rome  canals  were  also  seen  in  the  cartilages  and 
ossifying  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  fmtai  calf,  fur- 
nished with  membranous  linings,  which  Howship  speaks 
of  as  being  injected,  but  it  is  evident  he  means  only 
coloured  with  injection,  probably  from  extravasation,  us 
he  says,  '*  in  many  parts  of  the  cartilage  where  the 
lining  of  the  canals  was  finely  injected,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  distinct  vessels,  although  in  those  canals 
that  were  opened  at  their  origin  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage,  a distinct  artery  full  of  the  in- 
jected matter  might  generally  be  traced  puasiug  inwards 
to  some  extent.”*  I n the  flat  bones,  those  of  the  skull, 
in  a feet  us  of  ten  weeks,  the  radiated  disposition  of  the 
ossification  was  visible,  and  many  small  portions  of 
bone  detached  and  at  a distance  from  the  larger  ossific 
radii.  Probably  at  this  period,  though  not  mentioned, 
as  subsequently  at  the  thirteenth  week,  the  reticulated 
structures  connecting  the  membranes  to  the  bone  with 
the  interspaces  of  the  osBific  fibres  were  filled  with  stiff, 
glairy  coloured  mucilaginous  fluid  perfectly  similar  in 
sensible  properties  to  that  in  tlte  membranes  lining  the 
canals  in  the  cavities  of  long  bones.  The  conclusions! 
to  which  Howship  comes  from  his  observations  are  that 
in  mammals  the  first  rudiments  of  ossification  in  long 
bones  result  from  “ a secreting  power  in  the  arteries 
upon  the  internal  Burfaceof  the  periosteum,  producing  a 
portion  of  a hollow  cylinder,  this  form  of  bone  having 
been  found  antecedent  to  the  evolution  of  any  cartilagi- 
nous structure ; that  for  greater  expedition,  cartilage  is 
subsequently  formed,  the  cavities  and  canals  of  which, 
lined  with  vascular  membrane,  secrete  an  abundant 
store  ol'  gelatinous  matter,  which  also  assists  in  deter- 
mining the  future  figure  of  the  bone,  “ by  establishing 
aud  conducting  the  ossification  within  its  own  sub- 
stance that  under  the  microscope  curtilage  appears 
to  be  an  even  and  fiuely  granulated  albuminous 
matter,  deposited  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  an  exceed- 
ingly clastic  bed  of  a semitransparent,  reticulated  struc- 
ture, which  is  apparently  a modification  of  gelatin 
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that  1‘  the  ossific  mailer  in  tin*  cylindrical  bones  is  de- 
posited primarily  in  the  form  of  fine,  thin,  tubulur 
plates;”  that  whilst  the  capillaries  between  the  cartilage 
and  the  bone  must  provide  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
cylinder  is  lengthened,  and  the  progressive  changes  in 
a growing  hone  are  effected  by  " simply  the  mechanical 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  secretions  within  the  me- 
dullary cavities  that  n very  idow  and  uniform  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  is  most  favourable 
to  unification,  and  that  the  numerous  inflections  of  the 
minute  pericraneal  vessels,  and  the  rectangular  giving 
off  of  those  of  the  dura  mater,  as  also  the  extremely 
curious  appearance  of  the  blood  and  injected  matter 
upon  the  fine  membranous  linings  of  the  canals  ill  car- 
tilage, “ indicating,”  ns  he  believes,  u something  beyond 
u mere  capillary  circulation,  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
many  evident  provisions  for  securing  this  condition  : ’ 
that,  in  cylindrical  bones,  the  ossific  surface  is  arranged 
in  tubulur  plates  of  a larger  and  smaller  size,  which, 
however,  is  not  essential,  because  not  always  found; 
and  thul  the  use  of  the  lurgcr  tubes  appears  to  be  only 
for  increasing  the  quantity  of  blond  circulating  through 
the  ossifying  structure,  ami  thus  to  increase  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth ; that  in  cylindrical  bones  and  those  flat 
ones  formed  on  cartilage,  " the  deposit  of  the  ossific 
secretion  is  in  the  first  instance  made  around  the  ex- 
ternal openings  of  the  smaller  series  of  tubes,  and  upon 
these  only;”  and  that  “ the  ultimate  texture  of  bone  is 
not  laminated  but  reticulated,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
being  deposited  as  an  interstitial  substance.” 

According  to  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  a transparent,  vitreous  sub- 
stance in  the  blastema,  the  bony  canaliculcs  are  first 
observed,  which  iu  every  bone  form  a peculiar,  definite, 
and  characteristic  system,  and  in  their  origin  accord 
precisely  with  the  blood-vessel*,  inasmuch  as  the  round 
cavities  which  first  appear  in  the  previously  solid  mass, 
and  primarily  of  a globular  form  throughout,  soon  elon- 
gate in  their  middle,  and  thus  form  a canni  rounded  at 
each  end,  by  which  they  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
so  form  the  first  true  bony  canalicuie.  This  formation  of 
canals  is  observed  in  every  rudimentsl  bone  prior  to  the 
first  points  of  bone  being  visible  to  the  nuked  eye,  or 
in  the  still  soil  and  cartilaginous  investment  of  the  first 
white  and  opaque  streak.  The  younger  the  rmbryon 
the  larger  are  these  canaliculcs  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bone,  and  their  diameter  is  hut  little  increased 
in  the  adult.  The  bony  corpusculea  arc  metamor- 
phosed granule*  of  the  blastema,  and  iheir  transition 
cun  be  distinctly  observed,  passing  from  their  early 
rounded  form  by  mauiibld  shades  into  the  proper,  ob- 
long bone-corputicules  with  both  ends  sharply  pointed. 
The  bone- fibres,  more  properly  the  bone-substance,  are 
merely  the  thin  septa  passing  in  more  or  less  parallel 
direction  where  the  canaliculcs  are  fewer.  They 
differ  not  from  the  other  bone-substance,  and  every 
such  division  of  them  is  not  merely  superfluous  but  er- 
roneous. The  bony  mass  is  taken  more  or  less  homo- 
genous and  transparent,  containing  purallcl  or  concen- 
tric fibres,  which  appear  not  to  be  singly  divided,  but 
consolidated  into  a mass.  At  the  moment  when  the 
primary  granules  become  rarer,  the  mass  attains  more 
transparency,  and  assumes  a peculiar  chrystalline  ap- 
pearance. The  un ossified  cartilage  remains  in  a lower 
stage  of  development ; the  transparent  mass  is  less,  but 
the  number  of  corpuscules  on  live  contrary  are  larger 
than  in  bone.  As  development  proceeds,  they  separate 


more  from  each  other,  though  at  the  first,  indeed,  they  Zoolugy. 
were  separate,  though  only  by  very  small  interspaces. 

Their  urrungemeut,  although  no  linear  disposition  of 
any  kind  is  observahlr,  is,  however,  so  elegant  that  a 
regular  arrangement  is  observed  at  first  sight;  and  both 
in  the  embryun  and  adult  they  are  of  a more  rounded 
form.* 

The  recent  observations  of  Mieschert  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  bunc  were  made  on  fuital  rabbits,  from  leu 
to  twelve  Paris  lines  iu  length,  in  which  he  found 
the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  fully  developed,  but 
still  soft  and  flexible  ; in  most,  however,  their  bodies 
exhibited  some  bony  matter,  the  necks  of  the  ribs  and 
their  junctions  with  the  sternal  cartilages  were  also 
ossified,  but  no  spot  of  earth  existed  on  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  investment  of  llie  brain  appeured  soft 
and  membranous.  All  the  cartilaginous  parts  were 
covered  with  a thin  membrane,  the  rudimeutal  peri- 
osteum easily  separated,  excepting  only  at  certain  parts, 
as  the  articular  extremities,  where  it  was  more  closely 
adherent.  Beneath  this,  the  pellucid  cartilage  presented 
a regular  smooth  surface,  of  aduhky  red  colour  through- 
out, and  thus  distinguished  itself  from  the  harder  yel- 
lowish, or  yellowish-white  cartilage,  in  which  ossification 
had  commenced.  Having  placed  a fibula,  entirely  car- 
tilaginous, under  the  microscope,  he  found  it  distinctly 
regular,  pellucid,  without  any  trace  either  of  fibres  or 
plates,  and  without  any  distinction  between  the  body 
and  ends  of  the  bone.  Its  interior,  however,  consisted 
of  an  immense  number  of  pellucid,  ovate  corpuscules, 
of  a dusky  colour,  without  any  regular  arrangement, 
but  in  general  their  long  diameter  was  placed  trans- 
versely, and  they  were  separated  from  the  other  pel- 
lucid, cartilaginous  substance  by  a well-defined  line, 
somewhat  mure  dusky  ou  the  one  side.  When  the 
light  fell  upon  them  from  above,  the  corpuscules  had  a 
milky  appearance,  and  the  surrounding  pellucid  mat- 
ter was  blackish.  In  the  middle  of  the  bone  they 
were  more  closely  approximated,  and  seemed  more 
opaque  and  less  pellucid.  A portion  of  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  bone,  about  one-eighth  of  a line  in  circum- 
ference, was  white,  firm,  and  no  longer  pellucid  ; its 
surface  was  still  soft  like  the  fibula,  but  the  osseous 
part,  irregular  and  wrinkled,  exhibited  no  definite  struc- 
ture, and  joined  on  both  sides,  by  a denticulated  edge, 
the  cartilage,  of  which  it  occupied  the  whole  thickness. 

On  making  a longitudinal  section,  the  cartilage,  where 
in  contact  with  the  ossified  part,  was  found  to  be  more 
pellucid  than  elsewhere,  its  corpuscules  more  distinct, 
of  more  equal  form,  and  farther  apart.  The  bony  edge 
seemed  to  consist  of  segments  of  circles  regularly  ar- 
ranged with  their  cavities  towards  the  cartilage,  and 
each  containing  a single  corpuscule  in  every  space ; but 
as  the  segments  approached  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
they  gradually  became  converted  into  circles,  containing 
the  corpuscules  in  their  centres;  and  the  circular  line* 
having  become  wider  and  wider,  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  corpuscules  were  diminished,  till  at  last 
they  disappeared,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  there 
remuined  only  an  appearance  of  round  spots,  scarcely 
to  l>e  perceived.  The  only  difference  apparent  in  a 
transverse  section  wus  the  more  rounded  form  of  the 
ovate  corpuscules,  hut  neither  medullary  tube  nor 
canaliculcs  for  vessels  could  be  perceived.  When  a 
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Zoology,  single  drop  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  wan  thrown  upon  it, 
' the  opaque  inass  became  transparent,  the  cartilage  only, 
with  it*  scattered  corpuscules,  remaining ; but  when  a 
portion  of  the  bony  part  was  dried,  it  was  of  a milky  co- 
lour, and  seemed  to  consist  of  the  most  delicate  pores,  like 
those  of  pumice  stone.  **  Therefore,*’  says  Miescher, 
‘‘ossification  first  takes  place  where  the  cartilage  hardens 
around  the  corpuscules  by  receiving  earthy  particles; 
hence  an  immense  number  ol  bony  vesictes  or  cells  are 
produced,  each  of  which  contains  a single  corpuscule.”* 
Jn  examining  a frontal  bone,  of  which  the  ossification 
was  further  advanced,  the  opaque  supraorbital  edge  pre- 
sented, under  the  microscope,  the  roundish  apertures  of 
canalicules  tolerably  large,  and  which,  penetrating  the 
substance  of  the  bone  obliquely,  ami  joining  each  other, 
were  transparent.  These  apertures  towards  the  thin 
edge  gradually  subsided  into  single  holes,  obliquely 
perforating  the  cartilaginous  leaflet,  from  which  each 
particle  became  thinner,  and  somewhat  forming  a depres- 
sion or  semicanal ; at  length  also  this  oblique  kind  of 
little  holes  disappeared,  and  instead  of  canalicules,  gaps 
became  visible,  which  in  their  turn,  at  the  still  soft  edge, 
could  no  longer  be  observed.  At  this  part  the  substance 
was  regular  and  transparent,  largely  interspersed  with 
Marly  rounded  globules  of  a more  dusky  tinge  than  the 
other  colourless  substance  : they  were  also  seen  in  those 
parts  into  which  earthy  matter  hud  been  received,  and 
differed  ill  no  respect  from  the  corpusculcs  seen  in  long 
bones,  except  in  being  rounder.  Miescher  considers 
the  examination  of  the  epiphyses,  in  which  ossification 
is  cuntinued  long  after  birth,  of  greater  importance,  not 
merely  as  show  ing  the  mode  in  which  the  single  nuclei 
become  ossified,  but  also  in  what  manner  the  diaphyses 
increase.  If  a vertical  section  be  made  through  the 
articular  head  of  a bone,  there  arc  seen,  where  the  spongy 
part  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  bone  terminates,  three 
streaks  of  different  form  and  density  : the  one,  hard 
and  white,  envelopes  the  cellular  and  reticular  end  of 
the  diaphysis  like  u delicate  rind ; a second  is  more  or 
less  dusky,  and  the  third  differs  from  the  oilier  cartilage 
in  presenting  to  the  naked  eye  delicate,  short,  parallel 
streaks,  whence  the  whole  surface  seems  to  consist  of 
erect  fibres.  Whatever  nucleus  already  exists  in  the 
head  is  inclosed  between  the  two  former,  hut  the  third 
fibrous  one  is  plainly  deficient.  At  the  parts  occupied 
by  the  two  latter  streaks  the  substance  is  softer,  so  that 
the  epiphysis  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  bone,  more  especially  if  macerated  for  a short  time 
ill  water,  and  that  hard  crust  alone  remains  which 
formed  the  first  zone,  and  covering  the  end  of  the  dia- 
physis, surrounds,  as  with  a delicate  crust,  the  internally 
cellular  bony  nucleus.  An  immense  number  of  rather 
large  and  red  canals  puss  in  every  direction  through  the 
cartilage,  commencing  on  the  exterior  of  the  epiphysis, 
and  at  first  converging  towards  its  centre,  but  so  soon 
as  they  have  penetrated  a short  distance  (a  line  or  a line 
and  a hail  ),  they  begin  to  ramify  and  enlarge,  still  run- 
ning towards  the  centre,  where  they  coalesce  and  form  a 
dense  net-work.  These  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  vessels ; but  Howship  says  they  are  lined  with  mem- 
brane containing  many  vessels ; Miescher,  however, 
considers  thut  he  merely  observed  a quantity  of  extra- 
vasated  injection.  The  latter  author  states  that  he 
himself  observed  wherever  “ any  canalicule  opened  on 
the  external  surface,  there  a small  vascular  branch 
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entered,  which  immediately  distributed  single  branches  Zoology, 
into  the  lateral  canals.  The  vessels  mostly  ran  in  the  ^ 

middle  of  the  canals,  sometimes  nearer  their  walls,  and 
always  surrounded  with  a transparent,  semifluid,  gela- 
tinous, generally  colourless  substance,  but  now  and 
then  dusky  and  turbid,  ns  if  tinged  with  blood.  This 
substance  was  so  tenacious  that  it  could  be  turned  off 
with  a needle,  hut  directly  recovered  its  place  : it  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
canalicules  ramified  more,  and  enlarged  more  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cartilage,  just  so  its  quantity  increased, 
aud  the  vessels  became  more  minute,  the  very  delicate 
vascular  net-work,  in  which  also  the  middle  branch  is 
lost,  produces  the  fluid.'**  Miescher  could  not  imagine 
that  these  vessels  were  lost  in  the  cartilage  itself.  He 
seems  to  itiiuk  that  the  canalicules  to  the  cartilage  are 
the  same  as  the  medullary  canal  is  to  bone,  os  from 
both  can  be  withdrawn  a soft  substance  abounding  in 
vessels,  aud  excepting  these  vessels,  neither  in  the 
osseous  nor  cartilaginous  tissue  can  auy  thing  else  be 
observed.  And  having  withdrawn  this  fluid,  to  which 
he  thinks,  not  inaptly,  the  term  Marrow  of  the  Cartilage 
may  be  applied,  the  walls  of  the  canalicules  appear 
milky,  turbid,  not  transparent,  and  sottish.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ossification  of  the  epiphysis,  it  appears  that 
the  corpuscules  in  the  cartilage  most  distant  from  the 
ossifying  part  are  densely  collected,  without  order,  and 
somewhat  wedge-shaped.  As  they  gradually  assume 
an  ovate  form  they  become  regularly  arranged,  mostly 
in  double  rows,  with  their  long  diameter  corresponding 
to  the  breadth  of  the  epiphysis,  and  where  the  masses 
of  corpuscules  are  separated  by  larger  intervals  of  car- 
tilaginous mailer,  a beautiful  and  sjmmetrical  appear- 
ance is  produced.  Approaching  the  place  of  ossification 
the  corpusculcs  increase  in  size,  are  farther  separated, 
and  the  rows  are  more  distant ; the  whole  mass  seems 
swollen,  the  surrounding  cartilaginous  matter  becomes 
more  opaque,  of  a yellowish-while  colour,  and  surrounds 
the  corpusculcs  as  with  a halo.  Opaque  streaks,  like 
the  teeth  of  a comb,  now  appear  shooting  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  bone  into  the  cartilage,  receiving  between 
every  two,  one  or  more  rows  of  corpusculcs,  which,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  size,  coalesce  behind,  and  thus 
close  one  aide.  With  this,  other  spaces  surrounded  with 
opaque  substance  containing  corpusculcs  touch,  and 
when  the  cartilaginous  matter  between  the  latter  loses  its 
transparency,  the  primary  osseous  tissue  commences  os 
in  the  tubular  part  of  the  bone,  and  larger  intervals  or 
canals  forming  in  it  enlarge,  and,  coalescing,  subside 
into  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bone;  and  wherever 
the  walls  of  the  canals  are  more  transparent,  there  are 
seen  the  same  ovate,  oblong,  but  not  regularly  arranged, 
corpusculcs.  Miescher  says  that  he  never  could  dis- 
cover any  communication  between  the  canalicules  of 
bone,  and  those  of  the  cartilage,  as  stated  and  depicted 
by  Howship.  He  observed  they  were  filled  with  a thin 
transparent,  generally  reddish,  fluid,  giving  their  walls 
a purplish  appearance,  and  when  injected  an  immense 
quantity  of  vessels  were  seen  spreading  over  them  and 
pouring  out  the  fluid  he  therefore  considered  that  the 
vascular  hemisphere  which  Haller  always  observed  at 
the  edge  of  the  diaphysis,  consisted  of  these  canaliculea, 
and  lie  sums  up  the  whole  subject  of  ossification  in  the 
following  manner.  The  stratum  about  to  be  converted 
into  bone  seems  swollen  with  a great  number  of  very 
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Zoolog}’,  minute  short  tubes,  placed  vertically  and  close  to  each 
other,  with  their  mouths  opening  towards  the  cartilage ; 
into  each  lube  a row  of  corpuscnles  is  received  ; behind 
these  tubes,  which  are  from  0 0200 — 0 0316  of  a line 
in  size,  is  a second  row,  in  other  respects  similar  to  the 
former,  closed  on  both  side*,  and  forming  ovate  cells ; 
and  finally,  when  the  eorpuscukt  contained  in  them 
have  further  separated  by  long  partitions,  a regular 
tissue  is  produced,  with  larger  cells  again  divided  into 
smaller ; much  the  same  state  of  things  as  in  the  ossifi- 
cation of  the  tubular  bones  of  the  fcetal  rabbit.  *'  This 
tissue  forms  the  crust,  the  first  of  the  zones  already 
mentioned,  which  covers  the  spongy  eud  of  the  diaphy- 
sis;  the  first  series  of  tubes  is  situated  in  the  red  streak; 
the  third  zone,  entirely  cartilaginous  and  fibrous,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  cor- 
puscules.’** 

Admitting  with  Miescher  the  identity  of  the  corpus- 
cules  of  cartilage  and  bone,  Schwann  holds  that  the 
change  in  shape  must  take  place  during  ossification, 
which  must  depend  “ cither  on  the  thickening  of  the 
waits  of  the  cells,  and  the  continuance  of  the  porous 
canals  in  them,  or  upon  conversion  of  the  round  car- 
tilage cells  into  starlike  cells  ;**  and  he  prefers  the 
latter  opinion,  because  there  is  a very  striking  corre- 
spondence between  the  starlike  cells  of  bone  and  those  of 
pigment,  whilst  as  to  the  funner  no  animal  substance 
present*  any  analogous  ]>oruu*.  canals.  The  matter  fill- 
ing up  the  spnee  between  the  corpuscnles  he  considers  to 
be  the  intercellular  substance,  though  probably  the  walls 
of  the  cells  also  assist.  The  earthy  matter  is  primarily 
deposited  in  this  intercellular  substance,  and  probably  at 
a Utter  period  in  the  cavities  of  the  cells  also.  At  first 
the  substance  often  appears  dusky  and  granular,  but 
subsequently  the  granules  disappear.  If  it  be  assumed, 
as  is  most  probable,  that  the  lime  in  bone  is  not  dis- 
posed in  finely  divided  granules,  but  connected  to  the 
cartilage  in  some  mode  analogous  to  chemical  coinbina- 
tion,  we  may  show  in  two  ways  how  its  connection  with 
the  lime  takes  place : either  the  lime  connects  itself  with 
a single  minute  portion  of  cartilage,  so  that  every,  the 
smallest  particle  at  first  contains  a minimum  quantity  of 
lime,  and  gradually  still  more  until  all  the  cartilaginous 
particles  acquirer!  ilieir  proper  quantity  of  lime  ; or  the 
lime  is  at  first  connected  only  with  some  very  minute 
particles  of  cartilage,  but  with  them  in  its  just  propor- 
tions, as  their  capability  for  saturation  admits;  the 
other  particles  one  after  another  gradually  obtain  their 
due  quantity  of  lime,  so  that  the  very  small  particle  is 
not  chemically  connected  with  the  lime  until  completely 
saturated  therewith.  The  latter  view  seems  by  far  the 
most  probable,  on  uccount  of  its  anulogy  to  inorganic 
combinations,  and  on  account  of  the  grunular  appear- 
ance already  mentioned  which  takes  place  in  the  ossi- 
fication of  cartilage.”!- 

As  regards  ossification,  Schwann  says  that  " the 
lime  is  first  deposited  in  the  proper  cartilage-substance 
in  the  form  of  distinct,  very  minute  and  dusky  granules, 
which  sometimes  produce  the  appearance  of  an  indistinct 
arch-iike  streak;  but  whether  the  lime  is  merely  depo- 
sited without  connection  with  the  cartilage,  or  whether 
it  is  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  whole  substance  is  gra- 
dually connected  with  lime,  he  dues  not  know.”  After 
the  cartilage-substance  is  impregnated  with  lime,  the 
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cells  also  fill,  and  these  thus  filled  with  lime  are  the  Zoology, 
bonc-cor ptisculcs.  But  the  question  now  ia,  what  are  * v™ 

the  fine  threads  which  spread  out  in  a star-like  form 
from  the  corposcules.  If  the  lime  be  removed,  the 
corpuscules  are  still  visible,  though  very  pale,  hut  the 
threads  are  not ; it  is,  however,  certain  there  is  in  the 
cariilage-aub«tance  a correspondent  structure,  and  their 
indistinctness  is  explicable  by  their  great  delicacy.  Thia 
formation  may  al&o  very  well  precede  ossification,  but 
for  the  snme  reason  not  be  discernible.  As  these 
threads,  simultaneously  with  the  filling  of  the  cells, 
and  subsequi’iitlv  to  that  of  the  cartilage,  contain  a more 
compact  and  less  soluble  mass  of  lime,  so  is  it  probable 
that  they  are  tubules  and  canalicules  which  arise  from 
the  cells  and  stretch  out  into  the  cartilage-substance. 
According  as  the  cartilsge-corpuscules  are  the  cavities  of 
the  celts,  the  walls  of  which,  thickened  and  consolidated 
to  each  other  and  with  the  intercellular  substance,  form 
the  cartilage-substance,  or  as  the  carlilage-corpusciiles 
are  the  entire  cells,  and  the  interstitial  substance  of  the 
cells  is  only  intercellular  substance,  so  these  canalicules 
are  either  canalicules  which  penetrate  from  the  cell- 
cavities  into  their  thickened  walls,  or  elongations  of  the 
cells  themselves  into  the  intercellular  substance.* 

The  longitudinal  growth  of  tubuiar  bones  takes  place 
in  the  layer  of  cartilage  between  the  diaphyais  and  the 
epiphysis,  in  which,  by  the  formation  of  additional 
nuclei  or  cells  in  the  interstitial  substance,  more  cartdage 
is  produced  to  be  converted  into  bony  canalicules  and 
corpuscnles  till  the  period  at  which  the  determined 
length  of  the  bone  is  attained,  when  this  formation  of 
cartilage  ceases,  and  thru  the  remaining  cartilage  is 
gradually  converted  into  bone,  and  the  growth  is  per- 
fected. In  proof  of  these  assertions  may  be  adduced 
the  experiments  of  both  Duhamel  and  Hunter.  The 
former  of  these  writers  pieroed  with  a needle  at  corre- 
sponding intervals  the  teg  of  a chicken  just  hatched,  and 
on  examination  fifteen  days  alter,  found  the  holes  much 
more  widely  separated.  In  animals  just  born,  he  ob- 
served that  the  middle  of  the  bone  was  but  little 
lengthened  towards  the  ends,  however  it  had  grown 
more  proportionally,  hut  in  the  epiphyses  themselves  the 
growth  was  greatest.  Mr.  Hunter's  experiment  was 
also  made  on  the  tarsus  of  a fowl,  as  follows  : two  small 
hole*,  at  a distance  of  one  inch  and  eight  lines  from 
each  other,  were  made  by  cauterization  near  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bone,  which  was  two  inches  and  ten  lines 
long.  After  a certain  time  the  animal  was  killed,  and 
the  bone  had  attained  the  length  of  three  inches  and 
seven  lines  ; the  space  between  the  apertures  was  one 
inch  and  eleven  lines,  but  the  increase  of  the  bone 
beyond  the  points  of  cauterization  was  more  than  double 
of  the  same  included  between  them.  In  the  flat  bones 
their  extension  is  continued  by  lb-  elongation  of  the 
bony  ravs  into  cartilage,  which  is  constantly  produced 
around  their  edges  up  to  the  period  of  the  development 
of  the  full  size  of  the  bone  ; when  the  production  of  car- 
tilage ceases,  earthy  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  bone 
completely  formed. 

In  proportion  as  bone  grows  in  length  or  width,  its 
wall  or  crust  thickens,  and  its  medullary  cavity  enlarges 
by  absorption  of  the  interior  of  the  crust,  and  by  de- 
position on  ita  exterior  surface.  Duhamelf  proved  this 
by  putting  a silver  ring  around  the  wing-bone  of  a 
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Zoology,  pigeon ; after  twenty  days,  on  breaking;  the  bone,  the 
ring  was  found  within  the  medullary  cavity,  which  cor- 
responded to  it  in  sire,  whilst  the  crust  of  the  bone  had 
formed  over  it.  In  some  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments, 
proving  “ that  a bone  does  not  grow  in  oil  its  parts, 
that  is,  does  not  grow  by  addition  of  new  panicles 
among  those  already  arranged,  or  in  their  interstices, 
but  by  the  addition  of  pans  lengthways  or  sideways  of 
the  bone,”*  it  is  related  that  in  a young  fowl  the  tarsus 
was  perforated  near  each  extremity,  and  a small  leaden 
shot  introduced  into  each  hole.  After  a time  the  animal 
was  killed,  the  bone  had  increased  to  three  inches  and 
ten  lines  in  length,  but  the  distance  of  the  shots  which 
had  now  reached  the  medullary  cavity  was  exactly  the 
same  as  when  first  introduced.  The  reddening  of  animals’ 
bones  fed  on  madder,  first  mentioned  by  Misaldus,  in 
1 572,  and  again  accidentally  noticed  by  Relchier,  in  1 73fi,f 
was  imagined  by  both  Duhamel  and  Mr.  Hunter  to 
afford  proof  of  the  external  deposit  of  new  osseous 
matter  on  the  crust  of  bones,  alternate  layers  of  red  and 
white  being  produced,  according  as  the  animal  had  or 
had  not  madder  intermingled  with  its  food.  Much  stress 
is  not  however  now  laid  on  these  experiments,  although  it 
is  admitted  they  prove  that  “ nutrition  is  going  on  more 
actively  in  the  external  layers,  and  therefore  that  the  in- 
crement is  most  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.” 
The  increase  in  thickness  of  the  crust  of  bone  being 
admitted  to  take  place  on  it»  surface,  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  how  this  is  effected,  as  it  must  differ 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  longitudinal  dimen- 
sions are  increased,  there  being  no  trace  of  cartilage  on 
the  surface  of  the  bone.  Duhamel  held  that  the  new 
matter  was  produced  by  ossification  of  the  inner  layers 
of  die  periosteum,  fmm  having  noticed  that  in  very 
young  animals  the  surface  of  the  bone  was  very  soft, 
and  supposing  that  the  small  portions  of  it  which  came 
away  attached  to  the  periosteum,  if  that  membrane  were 
incautiously  lorn  off,  were  semio-sified  periosteal  parts. 
This  opinion  was,  however,  refuted  by  Haller,  as  in 
reality  the  external  layer  differs  only  from  the  entire 
bone  in  being  soft,  whilst  it  still  possesses  both  corpua- 
cules  and  medullary  canals.  Mfllkt  observes  on  this 
point : *'  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  imagine  that  one  or- 
ganic part  can  be  the  nutritive  organ  of  another  organic 
part ; to  wit,  that  osseous  matter  can  be  formed  by  the 
periosteum,  that  bone  can  be  nourished  by  periosteum. 
The  osseous  substance,  as  itself  is  organized,  so  must 
itself  assimilate.  Only  inorganized  parts  which  have 
no  vessels,  as  the  hair,  &c.,  are  produced  from  an  or- 
ganized matrix,  and  sustained  by  the  apposition  of  new 
matter.  That  the  osseous  substance  is  produced  by  the 
periosteum,  I consider  to  be  a barbarism  unworthy  of 
the  present  stale  of  physiology.  The  bones  arc  sup- 
ported by  vessels  from  the  periosteum  and  medullary 
membrane  : they  die,  therefore,  if  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  destroyed  to  any  extent,  the  outer  layer  by 
destruction  of  the  periosteum,  the  inner  by  that  of  the 
medullary  membrane.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
membranes  deposit  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones. 
The  periosteum  is  the  conveyer  of  the  vessels  entering 
into  the  bone,  hence  it  dies  if  the  vessels  be  torn  at  this 
part.  The  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  bone  is 
effected  by  the  mutual  operation  of  the  bony  particles 


between  the  capillary  vessels  and  the  blood.”*  The  Zoology, 
explanation  of  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  crust  of 
bone  given  by  Miescher  is,  **  that  new  organic  mutter  is 
produced  in  the  external  layer  of  the  bone  itself  (by 
intussusception)  ; that  new  canals  are  formed  and  grow 
In  them  ; whilst  within,  the  canals,  diluted  by  absorption, 
subside  into  the  spongy  substance,  or,  as  it  were,  vanish- 
ing from  the  medullary  tube.”  As  to  the  production  of 
the  concentric  plates  surrounding  the  single  canalicules, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  correspond  to  the  length  of 
the  bone,  he  does  not  admit  its  explanation  by  inter- 
s’tit  iul  growth  as  in  trees,  by  any  secretion  us  in  the 
horns  of  cattle,  or  by  pne  format  ion  in  the  periosteum, 
as  Duhamel  supposed,  and  therefore  concludes,  u no- 
thing therefore  remains  than  that  we  should  consider 
this  arrangement,  residing  as  it  were  in  the  condition  of 
the  vessels,  inherent  in  the  osseous  tissue  itself,  by 
which  it  purposes  subsequently  to  pass  into  bonc.”f 

The  following  observations  of  Schwann,  when  treating 
of  the  laws  for  the  production  of  new  cells  in  the  cyto- 
blastrma,  give  a very  satisfactory  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  both  the  concentric  lamina?  forming  the 
crust  of  the  bone,  and  also  those  surrounding  the  canali- 
cole*  are  increased  in  number,  and  consequently  the 
walls  of  the  bone  thickened.  “ The  bones,  in  a manner, 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  organized 
and  inorganized  tissues.  The  cartilage  is  at  first  without 
vessels,  and  the  new  cells  therefore  form  themselves  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external  surface;  subse- 
quently it  contains  vessels  which  penetrate  the  medul- 
lary canicules  but  me  insufficient  to  pervade  the  entire 
tissue  with  liquor  •anguiirix,  which  must  besides  be 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  great  solidity  of  the  car- 
tilage and  bone.  According  to  the  preceding  law,  (vis., 
that  new  cells  are  formed  only  near  to  where  the  fresh 
nutritive  matter  enters  into  the  tissue,)  the  formation  of 
new  cvtoblastema  and  new  cells  can  only  take  place 
partly  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  partly  around 
these  canalicules.  If  then  it  be  assumed  that  on 
account  of  (lie  solidity  of  the  osseous  substance  this 
takes  place  in  layers  which  are  not  perfectly  consolidated 
together,  the  structure  of  bone  appears  very  simple.  It 
must  consist  of  a double  system  of  layers,  of  which  one 
is  concentric  around  each  canalicule,  and  the  other  con- 
centric around  the  external  surface.  If  the  bone  be 
hollow,  the  layers  must  also  be  concentric  around  As 
cavity  ; und  if,  instead  of  medullary  canalicules,  there 
are  medullar)'  cavities,  as  in  the  spongy  bones,  so  must 
the  luyers  be  concentric  around  the  cavities.'*! 

Not  only  during  growth  is,  to  say  the  least,  a change 
taking  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  materials  of 
which  bone  consists,  by  the  thickening  of  its  crust 
and  the  enlargement  «f  its  medullary  cavity,  involving 
deposition  on  the  exterior  and  abstraction  from  the  in- 
terior, but  soon  after  perfection  a tendency  to  decay 
begins.  The  medullary  tube  gradually  enlarges,  and, 
corresponding  with  it,  the  crust  thins  : and  these  pro- 
cesses continue  so  long  as  life  lasts : hence,  in  very  old 
people,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  crust  of  a 
bone,  which  at  the  adult  period  of  life  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  of  u very  close,  solid  texture,  and  of 
great  strength,  is  diminished  to  the  thickness  of  a thin 
curd  board,  and  breaks  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that 


* See  Phyiiafogicai  Caiaiogue  of  Mu*.  Roy.  Colltgo  of  Surgtom,  * See  hiB  Pkytioiagit,  p.  301. 

vol.  i.  p,4l.  f See  Mvibcher,  loc.  ctf.  p.  65. 

+ Sea  Pkiteuofktcal  Trantaottom,  1735-6,  p.  287.  1 Sea  Schwann,  Op.  cit.  p.  202. 
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by  merely  catching  the  toe  in  the  bed-cloUies  a fractured 
thigh  imiy  ensue. 


Of  Fibrous  Tissue. 

Tela  Fibrosa  seu  Tending  a,  Lat. ; das  Seknige  Crewefor, 
Germ. ; le  Tissu  Fibrtux , Fr. 

The  Fibrous  Tissue  is  largely  spread  throughout  the 
body  in  two  forms,  either  cordlike,  a*  tendons  and  liga- 
ments, or  expanded,  as  in  the  various  sheaths  which  en- 
velope all  the  soft  parts  of  a limb,  or  inclose  one  or 
more  tendons  in  their  pa^uge  over  joints,  or  form 
canals  lor  the  preservation  of  the  soft  medullary  matter 
of  nerves,  a*  capsules  overspreading  the  surface  of  joints, 
and  ns  membranes  which  envelope  the  great  nervous 
cenlre,  cartilage,  bone  and  glands. 

The  appearance  of  fibrous  tissue  is  silvery  and  glis- 
tening, and  the  fibres  of  which  it  substantially  consists 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  visible,  very  slender,  some- 
times longitudinal  and  pamtk'l,  with  a few  connecting 
them  transversely,  as  in  the  case  of  tendons  and  liga- 
ments, so  that  they  can  be  tom  only  lengthways,  like 
linen ; at  other  times  they  are  interwoven  in  an 
intricate  net-work,  which  will  not  admit  any  regu- 
lar tear,  and  indeed  scarcely  any  tearing  without  the 
greatest  violence,  of  which  the  dura  mater  ami  the  sheaths 
of  tendons  are  examples.  The  thickness  of  tendons 
and  ligaments  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  parallel 
fibres  massed  together,  and  connected  by  transverse 
fibres,  like  numerous  strings  sewn  together  to  form  an 
untwisted  cord.  The  thickness  of  the  sheaths  and  ca- 
nals, on  the  contrary,  depends  on  the  superposition  of 
more  or  less  layers  of  net-work,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  above  and  beneath  them,  and  in- 
separable. Cellular  tissue  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  fibrous  tissue,  or  ]ierhap$,  more  correctly 
speaking,  is  largely  employed  in  filling  up  the  spaces 
hetw«en  the  fibres  of  this  tissue,  and  upon  this  point 
lialter  observes,  “ beginning  with  the  very  smallest 
thread,  it  will  be  found  to  have  cellular  tissue  as  its 
sheath.*’*  It  is  doubtless  on  its  greater  quantity  in 
ligament  than  in  tendon  that  the  greater  crispation  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water  is  tolic  attributed,  upon  which  principally  Craigie 
seems  to  have  founded  his  division  of  fibrous  tissue  into 
Tendon  and  t Flute  Fibrous  Tissue.  Although  tendons, 
and  not  unfrequently  ligaments,  appear  to  be  homo- 
geneous and  not  fibrous,  yet  can  they  be  separated  into 
fibres  not  exceeding  the  size  or  a silkworm’s  thread. 
Bcclanl  says  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  this  is 
the  utmost  division  they  will  admit  of,  but  thinks  pro- 
bably it  is.  Leeuwenhoek  declares  that  a hundred 
fibrils  may  be  counted  in  a fibre  scarcely  thicker  than 
a hair,  ami  that  he  found  lendinous  fibre  of  equal  thick- 
ness both  in  the  fly  and  in  the  whale.  He  nays  also  that 
in  some  animals  he  observed  it  wrinkled  and  somewhat 
folded,  and  in  others  spiral.  Fontonnt  describes  the 
ultimate  fibril  of  tendon,  his  fils , or  cylinders  tendineux 
jsrimitifs,  ns  being  twelve  times  thinner  than  his  smallest 
nervous  fibril : he  says  that  under  the  microscope  it 
appears  homogeneous,  and  nut  consisting  of  globules  or 
vesicles;  that  throughout  its  whole  length  it  is  of  equal 
thickness,  cylindrical,  solid,  and  rather  wavy.  Mas- 
cagni considers  that  microscopic  examination  shows 
the  primitive  filaments  of  this  tissue  to  consist  of  a mass 

* 8«  hi*  E>rmmUi  PUsstAnyter,  vol.  hr.  p.  428 

* See  his  Etsmi  «rr  U Femin  dr  fa  Ftflre,  voL  ii.  p.  122. 


of  absorbent  vessels  enveloped  in  one  membrane  formed 
by  these  vessels,  and  in  a second  formed  by  a net-work 
of  very  delicate  blood-vessel*.  This  kind  of  composition 
seems  to  enjoy  much  of  his  favour,  as  he  repeals  it  in 
his  description  of  the  structure  of  bone.  According  to 
Milne  Edwards,  the  ultimate  fibres  of  tendon  consist  of 
rows  of  globules  with  a diameter  of  l-8i00th  of  a Paris 
inch,  and  are  distinguished  from  muscular  fibre  in  being 
less  straight.* 

The  pro|ier  vessels  of  fibrous  tissue  are  few  and  very 
minutr,  but  are  ca|>able  of  receiving  injection,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mascagni,  most  of  the  arteries  are  accom- 
panied by  a pair  of  veins.  The  large  vessels  which  are 
observed  on  the  dura  mater,  and  the  very  numerous, 
though  much  smaller,  vessels  existing  in  periosteum,  are 
scarcely  to  be  considered  us  belonging  to  either  of  these 
membranes,  but  rather  to  the  parts  which  they  invest, 
and  which  require  minute  division  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion. Of  nerves  the  fibrous  tissue  possesses  but  few, 
and  during  health  is  but  little  sensible ; under  inflam- 
mation, however,  it  becomes  acutely  sensible,  as  is  ex- 
perienced in  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  inflammation. 

Chemical  Composition. — Fibrous  tissue  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  according  to  Checreul  so  much 
as  62  03  in  1 00  parts;  hence  its  great  flexibility  ami 
peculiar  silvery  appearance.  When  dried,  it  becomes 
transparent,  very  flexible,  and  loses  its  fibrous  appear- 
ance almost  entirely,  though  it  will  still  only  tear  in 
their  direction  ; but  if  again  soaked  in  cold  water,  it 
speedily  recovers  its  original  character.  It  putrifies 
with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  weeks*  maceration 
has  merely  swollen  and  has  a flocculent  appearance, 
from  the  disposition  of  its  cellular  tissue  to  absorb 
water  ; and  even  when  its  cellular  connections  are  de- 
stroyed, its  fibrils  long  continue  unchanged.  If  boiled, 
it  shrivel*  up,  become*  yellowish  and  elastic,  and  dis- 
solves into  jelly  ; this  change  take*  plsce  more  readily 
in  tendon  than  ligament,  from  the  former  containing 
less  cellular  tissue,  but  it  is  disputed  among  chemists 
whether  the  gelatine  is  an  actual  component  of  the 
tissue,  or  merely  a modification  of  albumen.  If  burnt, 
it  shrivels  up  violently  as  it  parts  with  its  moisture,  and 
leaves  a large  quantity  of  coal.  It  is  dissolved  by  the 
mineral  acids,  cither  cold  or  hot,  and  nitric  acid  shrivels 
it  Alkalies  swell  and  soften  it  As  in  all  other  or- 
ganized tissues,  so  also  in  fibrous,  chloruret  of  sodium 
and  of  potassium  are  found.  , 
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Fibro-carlilagino u t Tissue , 

So  called  by  Bichut,  and  described  as  a distinct  tis- 
sue, can  scarcely  be  held  entitled  to  such  distinction; 
Bec-lard  has  therefore  considered  it  as  u modification 
of  fibrous  tissue,  whilst  Weber  holds  it  as  a specie*  of 
cart  ilaginous  tissue.  Both  are  right,  if  the  extreme  on 
either  side  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  whole : 
thus,  Bedards  opinion  is  borne  out  hy  the  distinct 
fibrous  appearance  of  the  intervertebral  substance, 
whilst  the  cartilaginous  appearance,  for  it  is  appearance 
only,  of  the  movable  interarticular  cartilages,  or  menisci, 
seems  to  support  the  correctness  of  its  position  with  car- 
tilage in  which  Weber  has  placed  this  substance;  the 
observations,  however,  both  of  Bedard  and  Mieschcr, 
show  that  the  interarticular  cartilages,  as  well  as  the 
intervertebral  substance,  are  fibrous. 

The  intervertebral  substance,  by  means  of  which  the 


See  An* ate*  des  Sciences  SatirefUs,  1826,  p.  373. 
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Zoology,  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  are  connected  in  man,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  consists  of  numerous  concentric  rings  of  very 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  have  a whitish  or  yellowish- 
white  appearance ; these  rings  in  man  and  beasts  gra- 
dually become  of  a looser  texture  and  softer  as  they 
approach  the  centres  of  the  vertebral  surfaces,  so  that 
the  vertebra?  incline  upon  each  other  iu  any  direction, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  that  two  plates  would  move 
on  each  other  were  a bladder  of  water  interposed  be- 
tween them,  the  water  still  occupying  the  same  quantity  of 
space,  being  confined  by  the  bladder,  though  the  form  it 
assumes  varies  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  is  made,  aud  iu  which  the  bladder  moves  on  it. 
This  actually  occurs  in  fishes,  for  in  them  the  connection 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  which  are  correspondingly 
hollowed  into  cone*,  is  merely  by  a collar  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  the  hollow  double  cone  is  filled  with  fluid  so  com- 
pletely that  if  the  intervertebral  substance  be  punctured, 
the  fluid  spurts  out  ton  considerable  height  by  the  mere 
elasticity  of  the  fibrous  ring.  The  fibrous  connection  of 
the  pubic  bones  in  the  human  subject  is  also  of  precisely 
similar  character  to  that  of  the  vertebra?,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  less  soft.  The  strength  of  this  modification 
of  fibrous  tissue  is  extremely  great,  and  its  connection 
with  the  bones  so  firm,  that  the  latter  almost  invariably 
break  in  preference  to  any  laceration  either  of  the  tissue 
itself  or  any  separation  of  it  from  the  bone. 

Besides  existing  between  the  vertebrae,  this  fibro- 
cartilaginous substance  is  found  where  parts  are  subject 
to  pressure,  thus  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  pelvic  bones 
in  such  animals  as  are  accustomed  to  sit.  It  also  forms 
the  elastic  pads  pluced  between  the  coffin  bones  and 
the  hoofs  of  solipedous  and  hisulcous  animals,  without 
which  the  seusibic  sole,  or  organ  secreting  the  horny 
sole,  would  he  severely  bruised,  and  the  coffin  bones 
themselves  smashed  to  pieces  at  every  step,  especially 
if  the  animal  were  running  at  speed. 

Of  Elastic  Tissue. 

Tela  Etastica,  Lat. : dot  Kind  itches  Gewebe,  Germ. ; h 
Tissu  Etastique . 

This  very  peculiar  "and  elastic  substance,  which,  ex- 
isting between  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  necks  of 
cattle  and  other  beasts  having  either  large  heads  or  long 
necks,  so  that  their  head  is  far  in  front  of  the  supports 
of  the  body,  is  commouly  known  by  the  name  of  Pax- 
wax . But  it  is  found  in  many  other  positions  in  animal 
bodies,  where  parts  are  either  to  be  supported  or  kept 
together  without  muscular  exertion,  in  which  cose  it 
exists  either  as  a band  or  enrd  ; whilst  at  other  times  it 
surrounds  tubes  which  admit  of  distension,  and  then 
taking  their  form,  it  is  stretched  to  a certain  extent  as 
they  are  swollen  by  injection,  after  which  by  its  inhe- 
rent property  it  returns  to  its  ordinary  condition  when 
at  rest,  and  so  restores  the  mean  calibre  of  the  vessel  it 
surrounds.  It  was  doubtless  discovered  and  first  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Hunter's  great  work  On  the  Blood,  pub- 
lished in  1794,  under  the  name  of  Elastic  Ligament, 
and  its  several  applications  and  uses  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy distinctly  pointed  out.  As  an  independent  struc- 
ture, it  has  since  been  constantly  spoken  of  in  the 
English  schools,  and  often  under  the  title  of  Ligamentum 
Suhfiavum . It  is,  therefore,  rather  amusing  to  find 
Biaiuvillf,  in  his  Court  de  Physiologic  General*  et  Com- 
pare*, after  slightly  observing,  u le  tissu  jaune  tMastique 
avail  etc  eutrevu  par  Hunter,**  very  coolly  stating,  “ Je 
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crois  avoir  tltd  le  premier  qui,  dcs  ISOS,  dans  un  cours  Zoology, 
special  d’anatomie  de  I'homme,  ait  demontre  les  carac-  v-w‘ 
teres  de  ce  tissu  et  sa  presence  dans  le  ligament  cer 
vical,'*  &c.  4c* 

In  its  general  appearance  elastic  tissue  is  yellowish 
and  fibrous,  and  forms  either  cords,  bauds,  or  tubes, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed ; in 
the  latter  ease  its  fibres  are  parallel  and  circular,  but  in 
the  former  longitudinal.  It  is  endowed  with  a high 
degree  of  elasticity,  so  that  it  will  admit  of  great  ex- 
tension and  again  revert  to  its  usual  length  ; but  if  the 
parts  which  it  connects  are  approximated  more  closely 
than  when  the  elastic  tissue  has  returned  to  its  quiescent 
state,  it  shortens  no  more,  but  falls  into  folds  less  or 
greater,  as  it  is  rendered  less  or  more  lax.  Jt  putrefies 
with  great  difficulty,  and  when  in  contact  with  putrid 
matter  or  blood  becomes  red  throughout.  When  decom- 
posed, it  smells  but  little,  and  dries  of  a dark  red  brown 
colour.  It  is  distinguished  from  fibrous  tissue  by  yield- 
ing in  boiling  water  only  so  much  gluten  as  belongs  to 
the  cellular  tissue  which  is  superadded  to  it;  neither 
does  it  become  semitransparent.  It  is,  according 
to  Weber,  the  same  substance  as  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  and  of  muscle,  and  similar  to  coagulated  albumen, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  certain 
chemical  characters.  It  is  harder  aud  more  brittle  than 
muscular  or  fibrous  tissue,  and,  containing  little  water, 
does  not  lose  much  of  its  bulk  by  drying.  Boiling, 
even  long  continued,  does  not  convert  it  into  a jelly-like 
yellow  pulp,  the  fibres  remain  as  they  were  and  their 
size  undiminished.  No  thick  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  by  the  addition  of  tannin,  but  ouly  a small  quan- 
tity of  somewhat  powdery  dejection.  Bichat  says  that 
alkalies,  even  in  their  caustic  state,  act  little  upon  it. 

Berzelius  has  examined  it  in  the  arteries,  and  therefrom 
argues  that  what  is  often  and  improperly  called  the 
muscular  coat  of  an  artery  is  not  really  muscular ; and 
in  comparing  muscular  with  this  tissue,  says,  " muscular 
fibre  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the 
fibrine  of  the  blood,  viz.,  solubility  iu  acetic  acid,  and  the 
property  of  forming  very  insoluble  combinations  with 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids ; but  arterial  fibre 
has  diametrically  opposite  properties — it  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  pretty  easily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral 
acids,  and  in  these  solutions  is  not  precipitated  by  alka- 
lies, nor  alkalies  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  al- 
though these  react  on  solutions  of  fibrine.’  t Chevreul 
says  it  differs  from  fibrous  tissue  in  containing  more 
water,  but  only,  however,  sufficient  to  sustain  its  elas- 
ticity, and  if  more,  it  softens  and  loses  this  property.  As 
to  its  chemical  elements,  little  is  known  : Slautf,  indeed, 
supposes  that  it  contains  a substance  analogous  to  gela- 
tine and  osmazome,  but  that  it  has  not  either  one 
or  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling 
water,  nor  solidify  into  a mass  on  cooling.  He,  however, 
thinks  it  more  like  osmazome  than  gelatine,  which  leads 
him  to  imagine  it  has  some  analogy  with  muscular 
fibre. 

The  elastic  tissue  examined  by  the  microscope  con- 
sists, according  to  Gerber’s  account,  of  u prismatic, 
commonly  quadrangular,  stiff,  clastic  threads,  from 
l-550th  to  1 -400th  of  a line  in  width,  and  of  equal  size 
throughout,  sharply  and  distinctly  defined,  which  divide 
in  an  angular  form,  and  are  connected  at  acute  or 

* See  toe.  cit.  p.  138. 

f St>«  his  new  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  .4*, mat 
Chemistry,  P.  25,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Brunmnark. 
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Zoolorr-  rounded  angles  of  different  size  ; the  intervening:  meshes 
are  sometimes  of  equal,  sometimes  of  very  different  size 
and  form.  The  elastic  tissue  of  the  nuchal  bund  has 
its  fibres  stiff,  quadrangular,  or  hexnngular,  and  the 
meshes  are  so  lengthened,  that  scarcely  any  space  is 
left  between  them,  and  they  require  to  bo  spread  out 
laterally  to  become  distinct.  The  tissue  of  arteries  is 
more  irregular  and  complicated  ; it*  fibres  arc  of  different 
size,  and  are  commonly  flat ; the  interspaces  are  of  va- 
rious size,  polygonal  and  round.  In  the  so  called  yel- 
low membrane  (its:,  subfl.)  the  clastic  tissue  is  tolerably 
pure.”* 

Mr.  Hunter  has  well  compared  the  use  of  elastic 
tissue  with  that  of  muscle.  He  says,  **  where  constant 
action  is  not  necessary,  muscles  alone  nre  employed,  as 
in  the  greater  number  of  moving  parts  in  most  animals  ; 
and  where  any  position  is  required  to  he  constant,  and 
the  motion  only  occasional,  from  being  seldom  wanted, 
there  elasticity  is  alone  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
constant  position,  and  muscles  for  the  occasional  action. 
Some  bivalves  (as  the  oyster)  have  a strong  muscle 
passing  between  the  shells  tor  closing  them  occasionally; 
but  for  opening  them  no  muscles  are  made  use  of,  us 
this  is  performed  by  art  elastic  ligament  in  the  joint  of 
the  two  shells,  which  is  squeezed,  when  shut,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle;  and  when  the  mutcic  ceases 
to  contract,  the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  expand*  it, 
so  that  the  shell  is  opened.”!  Of  the  use  of  the  tissue, 
as  diminishing  the  necessity  of  muscular  action,  he 
observes,  “ animals  which  have  long  necks,  more  espe- 
cially those  whose  necks  stand  in  some  degree  hori- 
zontal, or  at  least  project  beyond  the  body,  have  elastic 
ligaments  placed  on  the  upper  side  to  support  the  head 
and  neck,  so  that  the  muscles  have  less  power  to  exert 
in  the  motion  of  the  heud  and  neck,  these  ligaments 
keeping  them  in  u kind  of  equilibrium.  In  birds,  these 
ligaments  are  placed  between  whui  may  be  called  the 
Toots  of  the  spinal  processes,  viz.,  as  far  towards  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vertebra  as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
behind  the  centre  of  motion  of  each  vertebra : but  in 
quadrupeds,  whose  necks  arc  much  deeper  or  broader, 
and  whose  spinal  processes  of  the  back  rise  high  so  as 
to  give  origin  to  muscles,  &c.,  these  ligaments  rise  prin- 
cipally from  the  tips  of  these  processes  along  the  back, 
and,  extending  forwards  towards  the  neck,  pass  along  its 
upper  edge.  In  this  course  they  send  broad  processes 
into  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  vertebra,  and  are  at 
last  fixed  in  the  posterior  process  of  the  os  occipitis.  The 
long  sweep  which  the  ligament  makes  iu  the  neck,  he 
says,  is  double,  but  the  processes  sent  down  from  them 
ore  single.  It  also  connects  all  the  arches  of  the  verte- 
bra. and  Weber  correctly  observes  that  the  clastic  is  not, 
as  other  tissues,  connected  with  the  memhrane  covering 
bone,  but  with  the  bone  itaelf.  Hunter  further  notices  the 
interesting  circumstance  of  this  tissue  being  employed  in 
assisting  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
and  their  content*  iu  animals  whose  position  i*  hori- 
zontal ; thus,  M un  the  abdomen  of  most  quadrupeds 
are  to  he  found  elastic  ligaments,  especially  on  that  of 
the  elephant,  which  is  a constant  support  to  the  parts 

in  a horizontal  position Hence  there  is 

less  expense  of  muscular  contraction  in  such  parts.” 
In  these  instances  **  the  muscles  and  elastic  ligament 
assist  each  other,’1  as  Mr.  Hunter  says;  but  at  oilier 
times  “ they  are  antagonists,  the  elastic  being  neither 

• Hre  Gerber,  lac.  at.  p.  119. 

f See  hi*  Treatuc  cm  the  Blood,  p.  11, 


assisted  by  the  muscular  parts  nor  the  muscular  by  the  Z»M>topy. 
elastic.*'  Such  is  the  case  with  the  arteries,  the  auri-  s“* 
cular,  and  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  Gerber  also  adds 
some  parts  of  the  eyeball,  as  the  iris  and  ciliary  body, 
which,  after  the  parts  have  been  brought  by  muscular 
action  closer  than  is  their  condition  in  a state  of  rest, 
arc  restored  to  their  proper  form  and  station  by  the 
elasticity  of  this  tissue.  And  Beclard  is  disposed  to 
consider  the  cellular  structure  of  ihe  corj.'Ortt  carerntmt 
as  partially  made  up  of  elastic  tissue.  Besides  the 
nuchal  ligament  in  birds,  the  tendon  expanding  their 
wing-membrane,  and,  according  to  Nitzrch,  many  others 
of  their  tendon*,  arc  formed,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
correct  to  say  lost,  in  this  peculiar  substance. 

Of  Serous  Tissue. 

Tela  Membranarum  Serosant  nt.  Lat. ; da*  Gem  be  tier 
Serostn  Stick?,  Germ. ; Us  Tutu  Screui , Fr. 

The  Serous  Tissue  is  distinguished  by  it*  disposition 
in  torin  of  large,  close  sacs,  portions  of  which  are  thrust 
into  their  cavities,  so  that  the  parts  it  invests  are  ac- 
tually on  its  outside,  rather  than  by  any  peculiarity  of 
ultimate  structure  which  it  exhibits.  Hence  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  some  anatomists  to  its  being  considered 
a distinct  tissue  are  not  without  foundation. 

Under  the  term  Serous  Membranes  are  included  two, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  their  secretions, 
distinct  membranes,  viz..  True  Serous  Membranes  and 
Synovial  Membranes;  the  former  invests  the  chylo- 
poietic,  circulating,  and  respiratory  organs,  also  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  ; the  latter  overspread  the  articular  ends 
of  all  bones  forming  the  boundaries  of  joiuts,  line  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  and  cover  the  tendons  themselves 
when  ensheathed,  and  also  form  simple  bags  between 
tendons  and  bones,  or  between  the  latter  and  skin,  where 
the  part  requires  great  facility  of  motion,  or  is  exposed 
to  much  pressure. 

a.  Serous  Membranes 

Include  the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  pleura,  and 
arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which 
are  the  connecting  media  between  the  viscera  they 
envelope  and  the  walls  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body 
in  which  they  are  contained.  The  position  of  ihe  con- 
tained viscus  in  a serous  memhrane  is,  to  use  a homely 
simile,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  head  thrust  into  a 
double  headed  night-cap,  which,  as  to  the  actual  surface 
of  the  cap,  is  on  the  outside,  though,  by  the  one-half  of 
the  cap  being  thrust  into  the  other,  the  head  seems,  but 
seems  only,  to  be  within  it,  for  if  the  outer  layer  of  the 
cap  be  divided,  and  the  interior  exposed  to  view,  the 
bead  is  not  within  the  cavity.  The  serous  membrane  or 
pleura,  by  which  either  lung  is  invested,  can  without 
difficulty  be  seen  in  exactly  the  same  condition : by 
removing  the  walls  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  cutting 
olf  the  branch  of  the  air-tube  going  to  the  lung,  the 
pleura  and  lung  may  be  easily  removed,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  former  being  exposed,  ns  far  as  the  entrance  of 
the  air-tube,  and  the  accompanying  blood-vessels,  at 
which  point  it  is  distinctly  seen  thrust  in  upon  itself,  and 
its  outer  surface  closely  connected  with  the  lung,  which, 
like  the  head  in  the  night-cap,  is  received  into  the 
indented  bag.  That  such  is  the  case  is  further  proved  by 
cutting  through  the  pleura  and  exposing  its  interior ; the 
lung  ia  indeed  seen,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the 
membrane,  but  it  is  not  inside  the  cavity,  for  the  pleura 
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Zoology,  may  be  here  again  traced  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
■■v-"'*-  seen  to  pass  over  its  surface,  so  that,  were  it  possible  to 
separate  the  intimate  connection  of  this  in  doubled  por- 
tion of  the  pleura  from  the  lung,  an  indented  bag  would 
he  seen,  from  tlie  outer  surface  of  which  the  lung  had 
been  removed  without  opening  the  proper  cavity  of  the 
p eura.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  viscera  are 
enveloped,  with  more  or  less  complicity,  by  serous  mem- 
branes, and  from  the  latter,  when  opened,  seeming  to 
bend  back  upon  themselves,  they  are  called  reflected 
membra  net.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  belly,  the  serous 
membrane  does  not  come  immediately  on  its  inflection 
in  contact  with  the  intestine,  but  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance upon  the  vessels  which  proceed  to  it : hence,  when 
the  peritoneum  is  opened,  the  viscus  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  a long  doubling  of  the  membrane,  which 
doubting  is  called  mesogastriun,  mesentery,  &t\,  in 
reference  to  the  parts  it  overlaps.  Sometimes  the  viscus 
is  not  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  inflection,  but  some 
distance  above  it:  to  this  portion  is  then  applied  the  term 
omentum , which  is  analogous  to  the  butchers’  expres- 
sion, the  cault  between  the  layers  of  which,  as  also 
between  those  of  the  mesentery,  a greater  or  less  quantity 
of  fat  is  found.  The  reflection  of  the  pericardium  and 
arachnoid  membrane  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
pleura,  but  neither  have  correspondent  elongations  to 
those  of  the  mesentery  or  omentum  in  the  peritoneum. 

In  the  human  subject  and  in  all  beasts,  all  serous 
membranes  are  close  cavities,  without  communication 
with  one  another  or  with  tire  external  surface.  The 
peritoneum,  however,  iu  the  females  of  both  these  classes 
is  un  exception  Id  this  rule,  for  a small  aperture  exists 
in  it  opposite  the  floating  expanded  orifice  of  each  Fal- 
lopian tube;  and  the  same  ul>o  exists  in  birds  and  most 
reptiles,  but  not  in  fishes.  Iu  reptiles,  the  peritoneum 
nod  pleura  communicate  freely ; and  in  fishes,  as  there 
are  no  lungs,  the  latter  is  of  course  entirely  deficient. 

After  removing  all  the  ports  surrounding  a serous 
membrane,  together  with  the  more  or  less  loose  cellular 
tissue,  which  connect  them  to  each  other,  the  mem- 
brane is  seen  transparent  in  proportion  to  its  thinness, 
so  that  the  enveloped  viscera  can  be  perceived  through 
their  double  covering.  This  external  surface  is  irregu- 
lar, shreddy,  and  tomcnlose,  from  the  tearing  through 
of  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  and  the  minute 
branches  of  vessels  with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  it  ex- 
hibits an  indistinct,  areola  ted,  fibrous  character.  When 
its  cavity  is  laid  open,  the  internal  surface  presents  a 
brilliant,  highly  polished,  and  smooth  surface,  without 
any  appearance  of  irregularity ; but  Beclard*  stays  thut 
when  pul  in  water  and  examined  with  a microscope,  it 
is  seen  to  be  overspread  with  simple  villosities.  its 
texture  is  tough  and  elastic,  as  proved  by  its  distension 
when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended  with 
food  or  (lotus,  and  by  the  non-appearance  of  any 
wrinkling  in  it  when  those  organa  are  empty  mid 
contracted  ; its  yielding  also  during  pregnancy,  or  dis- 
tension by  any  large  hernial  protrusion,  or  by  dropsy, 
are  other  instances  of  this  property.  It  tears  with  diffi- 
culty and  leaves  an  irregular  shreddy  edge.  After 
dentil  it  gradually  loses  its  transparency,  and  as  decom- 
position proceeds,  becomes  more  and  more  opaque, 
exudes  n sort  of  dirty  grumoua  matter,  and  at  last  re- 
solves into  shreds.  If  macerated  in  water,  it  becomes 
opaque,  thickens,  becomes  soft,  and  separates  into  u 


* See  page  187. 


flocculent  mass,  much  resembling  cellular  tissue.  If  Zoolt^ry- 
pluuged  in  boiliug  water,  it  also  loses  its  transparency,  ■ 

thickens,  and  is  disjjosed  to  shrivel  up.  If  dried,  it  is  ren- 
dered very  transparent,  and  its  toughness  is  incre  ised. 

It  is  generally  considered  by  anatomists,  from  Haller  to 
those  of  the  present  time,  as  consisting  of  condensed 
cellular  tissue,  doubtless  freely  supplied  with  minute 
vessels,  which  in  health  are  incapable,  from  their 
small  size,  of  conveying  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
although  under  inflammation,  when  the  vessels  are  en- 
larged, red  blood  does  pass  through  them,  uml  (he  mem- 
brane then  presents  their  ramifications.  Mascagni  con- 
siders the  tissue  to  consist  entirely  of  absorbent  vessels, 
us  these  can  be  largely  injected  in  it;  but  Meckel  snys 
the  arteries  may  also  be  injected,  a very  difficult  m liter, 
however,  except  after  inflammation.  The  admission  of 
Meckel  that  these  membranes  “ arc  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  a tissue  of  ubsorbent  and  exhalanl  vessels,” 
is  in  fact  acknowledging  that  they  have  blood-vessels, 
although,  as  just  said,  not  conveying  red  blood.  The 
polished  internal  surface  of  serous  membranes,  Rudol- 
ph! considers  as  produced  by  an  extremely  thin  layer 
of  horny  matter;  and  Gerber  says  also  that  it  is  over- 
spread w ith  u plastic  epithelium.  When  the  cavity  of  a 
serous  membrane  is  opened  during  life,  a slight  steam 
arises  from  the  polished  surface  which,  after  a few  mo- 
ments’ exposure  to  air,  becomes  dry,  and  has  a slightly 
clammy  feel.  This  steam,  after  death,  condenses  mu* 
u fluid,  which  in  health  is  of  extremely  small  quantity. 

Portal.  Sauvages,  and  others,  maintain  that  duriug  life 
this  secretion  exists  only  iu  a steam-like  condition  ; and 
any  one  may  observe  the  fact  if  lie  watch  a butcher 
dressing  an  animul  just  killed.  John  Davy,  however, 
says  he  noticed  it  in  u fluid  state  in  the  pericardium  of 
a dog  viulentiy  killed;  and  Mujendio  lavs  that,  in  the 
arachnoid  membrane  of  both  brain  uud  spinal  cord  of 
living  animals,  it  is  always  fluid.  Under  inflammation, 
especially  if  slow,  the  quantity  of  this  secretion,  be  it 
uaturaily  steam  or  fluid,  is  enormously  increased,  so  us 
to  amount  to  many  gallons  in  dropsy  of  the  ahdomiuut 
cavity. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  this  fluid, commonly  culled 
serum,  has  been  made  by  Rostock  and  Berzelius. 

The  pericardial  liquor  or  serum,  according  to  Ros- 
tock, con  taint'd  iu  100  parts  : 

Water  . • , • . ,92  0 

Albumen  ......  j‘j 

Mucus  (probably  osmazomic  and  lactic  acid)  . 2'U 

Muriate  of  soda  .....  *5 

The  serum  from  a hydrocephalic  patient,  according 
to  Berzelius,  yielded  in  1000  parts, — 

Water,  ......  9S$‘30 

Albumen  ......  l’GC 

M uriate  of  potass  and  soda  . . . 7 09 

Lactate  of  soda,  and  with  it  animal  mutter  \ 2.32 

(oMiiazotne)  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  J 
Soda  .......  U‘28 

Animal  matter,  soluble  iu  water  but  not  in  ) 

alcohol,  and  a trace  of  phosphoric  salts  • J 

h.  Synovial  Membranes. 

The  apparent  structure  of  these  seems  10  corre*|H>nd 
nearly  to  that  of  serous  membranes  ; but  from  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  their  secretions,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  there  is  a material  difference, 
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Zoology,  although  at  present  undiscovered.  Synovial  membranes 
arc  divided  into  those  which  form  joints  by  investing  the 
articular  ends  of  hones,  as  serous  membranes  invest 
viscera,  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  inflection 
of  the  membrane  within  itself  is  double,  both  ends  of 
the  night-cap  are  thrust  in  till  they  meet  each  other,  and 
the  bones  to  be  connected  arc  received  into  the  cor- 
responding cavities.  Secondly,  they  are  reflected,  us  the 
reflected  peritoneal  covering  of  a viscus  is,  over  tendons 
which  have  passed  through  a joint,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  free  motion  without  the  cavity  of  the  joint  being 
open,  or  in  a similar  way  they  line  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  aud  arc  thence  reflected  upon  the  tendons 
themselves;  and  thirdly,  they  form  hags  (mucous  bags, 
as  they  have  been  absurdly  called)  which  are  placed 
either  where  the  large  tendons  of  powerful  muscles 
play  immediately  over  bone,  as  the  great  synovial  bag 
interposed  hetween  the  gluteal  tendon  and  the  large 
trochanteric  process  of  the  thigh  bone,  or  where  the 
skin  is  liable  to  frequent  and  severe  pressure,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  the  covering  of  the  large  projecting 
process  of  the  elbow,  were  not  a synovial  bag  interposed 
between  the  bone  and  skin. 

These  synovial  bags  ore  especially  interesting,  as  show- 
ingjlhe  connection,  if  not  the  identity,  of  serous  tissue  with 
cellular,  which  in  its  looseness  and  great  extensibility  at 
all  parts  having  free  motion,  presents  “ a kind  of  rudi- 
ment,” as  llcc'.ard  calls  it,  of  these  bags,  which  having 
been  inflated,  are  each  found  to  consist  “ of  a cavity, 
roundish,  multilocular  or  divided  by  imperfect  partitions, 
but  close  ; so  that  die  injected  air  remains  in  them,  and 
is  not  inflltruted  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.0* 
That  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue  can  be  converted 
into  such  synovial  bags  is  proved  by  daily  experience,  in 
the  appearance  of  bunions  on  the  feel,  winch  are  only 
such  formations  to  relieve  the  skin  from  the  pressure  of 
a tight  boot  or  shoe.  Sometimes  indeed  such  synovial 
bags  are  formed  under  still  more  curious  circumstances, 
as  the  writer  of  this  Essay  remembers  having  seen  one 
formed  in  the  buttock  of  a young  person,  in  which  the 
point  of  a sword  had  been  broken  off*,  and  alter  re- 
maining for  many  months  was  enveloped  in  such  bag, 
which  being  distended  with  its  peculiar  secretion,  pre- 
vented the  irritation  which  the  angles  of  the  broken 
steel  would  have  otherwise  produced. 

The  extensibility  of  synovial  membrane  is  great,  as 
shown  by  the  large  collections  of  fluid  often  occurring 
in  joints  which  are  then  said  lobe  dropsical,  and  in  the 
bag  between  the  skin  and  the  knee-cap,  or  the  head  of 
the  great  bone  of  the  leg,  producing  the  swelling  so 
frequently  occurring  in  housemaids  from  continual 
kneeling  in  the  performance  of  their  work,  as  to  have 
obtained  the  common  name  of  housemaid's  knee.  So 
in  horses,  the  distension  of  synovial  membrane  from  in- 
creased contents,  as  in  bog  spavin. 

Within  all  forms  of  synovial  membrane,  there  is  at 
all  times  a distinct  though  not  large  quantity  of  yellow- 
ish-brown, semitransparent  exceedingly  slippery,  but 
very  tenacious  fluid  colled  Synovia,  but  in  common 
language.  Joint  Oil.  It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  aud 
soon  putrefies.  It  contains  an  animal  substance  which 
coagulates  by  heat,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  and  greatly  resembles  albumen,  and  another  which 
neither  coagulates  with  heat,  acetic  acid,  nor  alcohol, 
but  is,  according  to  Vuuquelin,  precipitated  by  tannin. 


• Se«  bin  EJtmrnt  t CAmtlttme  Generate,  p.  203. 


The  chemical  analysis  of  human  synovia  has  been  Zoolog}-, 
given  by  Lussaigtie  and  Boissel,  and,  according  to  their 
account,  albumen  next  to  water  is  the  principal  com- 
ponent ; there  is  also  a yellowish,  fat,  non-coaguiuble  ani- 
mal matter,  chlorate  of  potash  and  also  of  soda,  and  in 
the  ash  after  burning,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Jahn’s  analysis*  of  this  secretion  in  the  horse  is  in  IDO 
parts — 


Water 92  8 

Soluble  albumen  6 4 

Non-coagulable  animal  matter,  with  carbonate 

and  muriate  of  soda 0 6 

Phosphate  of  lime  O' 15 


Ammoniacal  salts  and  a trace  of  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  old  notion  of  the  synovia  being  secreted  by  the 
Haversian  glands  so  called,  which  are  in  reality  only  folds 
of  the  lumps  of  fat  included  between  the  membrane  as  it 
turns  off  from  one  bone  to  another,  is  entirely  exploded. 
Nor  is  there  reason  for  supposing  with  Kosenmuller 
that  follicles  for  this  secretion  are  embedded  in  the  fat. 
*'  The  secretion  of  synovia  is,”  as  Bedard  observes, 
“ neither  glandular  nor  follicular,  nor  the  mere  result  of 
transudation,  but  truly  perspiratory ; the  whole  extent 
of  synovial  membrane  is  its  seat,  especially  that  part 
which  overspreads  the  fringes  (of  fat)  on  account  of  the 
greater  number  of  vessels  which  it  contains  :H  and  f<>r 
this  reason  it  is,  that  the  synovia  may  seem  to  be 
squeezed  out  from  this  part. 

Ok  the  Glandular  Tissue. 

Tela  Glandularum , Lot. ; das  Gewebe  der  Dr u sen. 
Germ. ; le  TU$u  Glandttleux,  Fr. 

The  term  M gland” has  been  and  is  still  applied  lo  organs 
of  very  different  kind  both  as  to  structure  and  economy : 
thus  writers  speak  of  Thymus  gland,  lymphatic  glands, 
salivary  and  other  glands,  of  which  the  intimate  structure 
is  totally  different,  and  their  operations  upon  the  fluids  of 
tike  animal  body  entirely  unlike,  in  the  one  case  effecting, 
it  is  believed,  some  very  important  change  in  the  blood, 
chyle  or  lymph  circulating  through  them,  but  in  what 
respect  not  known  ; whilst,  in  the  other,  certain  parts  of 
the  blood  are  separated  from  it,  and  discharged  under 
forms  and  with  properties  peculiar  to  the  several  organs 
by  which  they  are  evolved. 

In  compliance  with  ordinary  usage,  Weber  divides 
glands  into  two  kinds,  those  which  have  uot  any  excre- 
tory duct,  and  those  which  ore  so  furnished — this  divi- 
sion is  also  employed  by  Mflller. 

I.  Of  the  Vascular  Glands,  Weber  ; Vascular  Gan- 
glia, Muller. 

The  expression  gland,  as  applied  to  the  structures  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  is  not  held  by  Rudolphi  to  be 
correct,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  them  made  up  of 
an  interweaving  of  vessels,  either  sanguineous  or  lym- 
phatic, in  which  notion  lie  is  supported  both  by  Weber 
and  Mflller,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  them  as  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  a vascular  structure.  They  are 
hanks  of  vessels,  vascular  ganglia,  Gejllssbioten,  the  cir- 
culating vessels  entering  into  their  composition  dividing 
to  infinity  itt  the  |>arenchyma  itself,  and  thence  again  col- 
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Zoology,  tecling  into  efferent  or  returning  vessels.*  They  doubt- 
■"•"■v-"'"-'  less  effect  some  very  important  change  in  the  fluids 
which  puss  through  them,  and  which  Muller  calls 
**  a plastic  influence,’*  though  what  this  influence  really 
is  remains  to  be  discovered : whatever  it  may  be  how- 
ever, thus  far  is  certain,  that  it  takes  place  in  the  vessels, 
and  that  the  fluids  acted  on  hold  their  course  through 
the  \essels,  and  are  not  discharged  from  the  circulation, 
for  which  reason  excretory  ducts  are  not  required,  and 
thcrcforeknot  possessed  by  theseorgans.  They  are  di\  ided, 
according  to  the  fluids  which  pa*s  through  them,  into 
two  kinds. 

a.  The  Sanguineous  or  Blood-vessel  Glands,  Weber; 
or  Snaguineo-vascular  Ganglia,  MO  Her. 

These  organs  are  only  found  in  vertebrate  animals, 
not  indeed  in  all  of  them,  and  sometimes  only  during 
part  of  life.  The  Spleen,  which  is  presumed  to  belong 
to  the  digestive  apparatus,  is  found,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  in  the  entire  series,  and  throughout  the 
whole  life.  The  Thyroid  gland,  situated  in  front  of  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  is  also  permanent  through  life.  The 
Suprarenal  capsules  exist  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
are  rudimentary  in  reptiles  ; they  are  also  found  in  the 
sharks  and  rays  among  fishes.  In  the  human  subject, 
they  are  earlier  formed,  and  more  fully  developed 
in  the  frrtal  stale  than  the  kidneys,  above  which  they 
are  placed;  but  in  beasts,  Mtttler  says,  he  has  never 
found  them  at  any  period  larger  tliun  the  kidneys.  The 
Thymus  gland,  situated  behind  the  breast-hone,  and 
rising  up  in  the  neck,  the  part  vulgarly  known  as  the 
**  throat-sweetbread,**  is  proportionally  of  very  large  size 
in  the  fcEtus,  aud  continues  growing  for  the  first  year 
after  birth,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  subsequent  to 
which  it  gradually  shrinks,  and  at  puberty  has  entirely 
disappeared.  It  doubtless  plays  an  important,  but  at 
present  unknown,  part  in  the  fmtal  economy.  The  Pla- 
ceuta,  or  Cotyledons  as  they  are  called,  when,  as  in  many 
beast*:,  there  are  several  of  them,  are  specially  formed 
for  the  connection  of  the  embryon  in  the  womb  to  the 
parent,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  the  blood  to  the  foetal 
circulation.  They  exist  only  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  beasts,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  young  animal  are 
speedily  expelled,  their  function  having  terminated  so 
soon  as  respiration  and  digestion  have  commenced. 

The  Spleen  is  enveloped  in  a tough  fibrous  covering, 
which  sends  inwards  numerous  processes,  forming 
septa  or  partitions,  by  means  of  which  the  soft,  pulpy,  red 
substance  or  tissue  of  the  organ  is  suspended.  This 
tissue  is  made  up  of  distinctly  reddish-brown  granules, 
as  large  as  blood  corpuscutes,  but  differing  from  them, 
in  that  they  are  not  flat,  but  irregularly  globular.  They 
are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and  amongst  them 
ramify  pencils  of  small  arteries,  which  pass  into  nume- 
rous freely  anastomosing  canals,  by  which  the  blood  is 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  organ  into  the  venous 
trunk.  When  carefully  examined,  the  pulpy  substance 
appears  perforated  in  every  direction,  and  consisting  of  a 
net- work  of  red  septa,  the  diameters  of  which  are 
greater  than  the  spaces  and  canals  between  them,  which 
are  venous,  and  when  injected  with  air  from  the  veins 
have  a cellular  appearance,  but  arc  not  really  cells. 
Within  the  red  mass,  Malpighi  discovered  in  the  ox, 

• See  Muller,  Phgnthjie,  p.  417, 


sheep,  goat,  hedgehog,  and  mole,  some  whitish  round  Zoology', 
eorpuscules  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  these,  however, 
according  to  Rudolplii,do  not  exist  in  the  human  subject, 
nor,  according  to  Muller,  in  many  beasts.  Dupuytren 
and  Assolunt  describe,  in  the  human  Spleen,  corpuscles 
of  a greyish  colour,  very  soft,  so  that  they  easily  tear 
in  raising  with  the  knife,  solid,  and  with  a diameter  of 
from  one-fifth  to  one  Paris  line.  Meckel  speaks  of 
them  as  whitish,  roundish,  and  probably  hollow,  or  at 
least  very  soft  curpusculcs,  very  vascular : of  their  use 
MOller  cannot  give  any  opinion;  but  they  differ  from 
the  clustered  corpusculcs  of  Malpighi  observed  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  and  swine,  when  the  spleen  is  cut,  or  still  better 
wheu  it  is  loro  or  macerated : in  the  latter  case,  the 
pulpy  mass  becomes  softer  and  darker  coloured,  but  the 
eorpuscules  remain  for  a longer  time  ofja  greyish  white, 
and  undissolved,  and  are  seen  to  be  connected  together 
by  threads.  According  to  MOiler’s  account,  these  cor- 
pustules  are  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth  of  a line 
diameter  in  the  swine  aud  sheep,  but  larger  in  cattle  ; 
they  arc  roundish,  sometimes  oval,  and  almost  of  equal 
size  throughout.  They  arc  not  distinct,  but  each  sends 
out  processes  on  one  or  both  sides  ; more  rarely  they  are 
connected  with  each  other  iu  a row  like  knots  on  a 
string,  each  however  sending  out  fine  radicles.  More 
commonly  they  are'utuiched  by  necks  to  thiuuer  threads, 
which  are  the  branchings  of  other  threads,  but  mure 
frequently  they  arc  fixed  by  a narrower  or  broader  base 
upon  the  sides  of  branching  threads.  These  threads, 
which  are  distinctly  hollowed,  can  be  traced  buck  as 
ramifications  of  larger  ones,  which  are  decidedly 
branches  of  the  splenic  artery.  These  arterial  branches 
are  surrounded  with  a white  sheath,  which  commences 
imperceptibly  on  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery, 
and  accompanies  them  to  their  most  minute  ramifica- 
tions. Their  thickness  does  not  however  diminish  in 
accordance  with  the  diminished  size  of  the  arterial  ra- 
muscules,  but  remains  the  same,  viz.,  from  nearly  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a line.  Upon  these  sheaths, 
which  are  distinct  from  the  septa  sent  in  by  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  spleen,  the  eorpuscules  are  attached, 
and  indeed,  Muller  says,  “ are  mere  growths  of  the  white 
sheaths  of  the  small  arteries  but  the  arteries  are  not 
distributed  to  the  eorpuscules,  they  cither  pass  011  their 
side  or  directly  through  them,  sometimes  however 
dividing  into  small  brandies,  whilst  taking  the  latter 
course,  but  always  passing  out  of  the  corpuscules  to  be 
distributed  in  a pencil-like  form  iu  the  pulpy  red  sub- 
stance. The  corpuscules  contain  a fluid,  white,  pulta- 
ceous  matter,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  large  cor- 
puscules about  tiie  size  of  the  blood-corpuscules,  not 
however  flat,  and  irregularly  globular ; iu  shape  they 
correspond  exactly  to  the  granules  forming  the  red 
substance  of  the  spleen. 

The  Thyroid  gland  has  no  proper  capsule,  and  is 
merely  covered  with  condensed  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  smooth  externally,  but 
made  up  of  little  rounded  irregular  lobules,  each  sur- 
rounded with  its  cellular  sheath.  The  tissue  of  these 
is  compact,  and  composed  of  blood  and  lymph  vessels, 
the  coils  of  which,  connected  with  cellular  tissue,  form 
the  lobules ; but  no  cavities  are  observable,  although, 
when  oil  incision  is  made,  a large  quantity  of  fluid,  like 
tiie  serum  of  the  blood,  escapes.  Many  of  the  older 
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Zoology,  anatomists  cutisidered  that  this  "land  was  furnished  with 
excretory  ducts,  which  opened  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  tins  notion  is 
erroneous.  During  fcelal  existence,  the  Thyroid  gland 
is  proportionally  larger  than  at  other  periods,  and  is 
therefore  supposed  to  have  some  peculiar  connection  with 
that  tune  of  life,  but  its  use  is  entirely  unknown.  The 
enlargement  of  this  gluml,  often  very  great,  is  known 
commonly  in  this  country  as  the  Derbyshire  neck,  and 
in  Switzerland  as  the  Goitre, 

The  Suprarenal  capsule,  or  glands,  consist  of  two  sub- 
stances, a fouahisb,  external,  yellow  or  cortical  part,  and 
a softer,  medullary,  reddish-brown  interior;  the  two  are 
are  often  intermingled  so  as  to  produce  a mottled  ap- 
pearance. The  external  or  cortical  part  is  made  up  of 
straight  tubes,  which  are  blood-vessels,  and  pass  from 
without  inwards  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  a net-work  of  capillary  blood-vessels, 
which  are  but  little  smaller  than  those  within  the  cor- 
tical jwirts.  The  medullary  part  1ms  a very  loose  struc- 
ture, consisting  principally  of  a venous  tissue  emptying 
itself  into  the  suprarenal  vein,  from  which  the  whole 
gland  can  he  inflated  with  air ; its  use  is  entirely 
unknown. 

The  Thymus  gland  is  situated  partially  in  the  chest, 
and  partially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; in  the  human 
subject  it  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angular form,  the  bs<e»  of  both  being  within  the  chest, 
and  their  upfier  angles  in  the  neck  ; but  in  the  calf,  the 
great  mass  of  the  gland  is  in  the  chest,  and  processes 
are  scut  up  into  the  neck,  which  thin  as  they  ascend  to 
tiie  thyroid  gland.  They  are  covered  with  cellular 
tissue,  and,  when  this  is  removed,  are  (bund  to  consist 
of  numerous  lobules,  varying  in  size  from  n pin’s  head 
to  that  of  a pea.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  they 
ore  disposed  in  a serpentine  form,  being  connected  by 
blood-vessels  ami  mucous  membrane,  about  a cavity  nr 
reservoir.  Each  lobule  contains  a little  cavity  or  cell, 
with  a pouch  at  its  base  into  which  the  secretion 
escapes.  The  reservoir  forms  a general  communication 
for  all  the  cells,  and  into  which  their  jxmebes  empty; 
it  varies  in  size  at  different  parts,  being  largest  in  the 
thoracic  part,  but  least  where  passing  from  the  chest  to 
the  neck.  It  is  lined  with  a membrane,  which  first 
seems  smooth,  but  on  closer  inspection  is  found  to  be 
villous  and  highly  vascular.  Ridges  appear  upon  it 
separating  and  encircling  the  mouths  ^of  the  pouches 
which  empty  into  it.  These  mouths  are  not  however  ao 
numerous  as  the  pouches  themselves,  as  more  than  one 
lei  initiates  by  the  same  common  cavity.  When  cut 
into,  these  several  cavities  are  found  loaded  with 
a great  abundance  of  white  fluid,  1 wiving  the  ap- 
pearance of  chyle,  viz.,  white  like  cream,  with  a small 
admixture  of  red  globules.  And  from  chemical  exa- 
mination. it  appears  generally  to  possess  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  excepting  that  the  particles  are 
white  instead  of  red.  Of  its  use  nothing  is  really 
known,  llewson  thought  it  formed  the  internal  part  of 
the  red  globules  of  the  blmxl.  of  which  the  exterior  was 
produced  by  the  spleen,  and  held  it  to  be  *4  an  append- 
age to  the  lymphatic  glands  fur  the  more  perfectly  and 
expeditiously  forming  the  centrical  particles  of  the  blood 
it*  the  foetus  and  in  the  early  part  of  life.”  But  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  very  properly  dissents  from  this  opinion, 
showing  that  the  conglobate,  firm,  and  vascular  structure 
of  the  absorbent  or  lymphatic  gland  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  loose,  pulpy  and  cellular  structure  of  the 


Thymus.  He  observes,  it  is  evidently  connected  with  Zook 
fatal  existence,  as  it  gradually  lessens  after  birth,  and  ^ *v 
inquires,  M Is  it  uot  probable  that  the  gland  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  a fluid  well  fitted  for  the  foetal  growth 
ami  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  before 
the  birth  of  the  fcctus,  and  consequently  before  the 
chyle  is  formed  from  food?  and  this  process  continues 
for  a short  time  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted 
from  the  Thymus  gradually  declinin';  as  that  of  chylifi ca- 
tion becomes  perfectly  established."* 

The  Placenta  consists  of  two  parts,  that  which  belongs 
to  the  embryon,  and  that  which  specially  belimgs  to  the 
parent.  The  fatal  portion  is  produced  by  the  chorion 
or  external  membrane  of  those  in  which  the  embryon 
is  inclosed,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  overspread 
with  numerous  delicate  villi  or  folds,  in  some  animals 
so  continuing  throughout  the  whole  period  of  fatal 
existence,  in  others  collecting  into  a zone ; in  some 
forming  numerous  masses  or  patches,  called  cotyle<lon*% 
in  some  only  two,  producing  a double  placenta,  and  in 
the  human  subject  the  entire  villi  ere  collected,  about 
(he  third  month  of  gestation  (according  to  Wagner), 

“ upon  a particular  spot  where  they  grow  with  great 
luxuriance,  the  rest  of  the  chorion  becoming  in  the  same 
proportion  smooth. ”f  These  villi.  Weber  states,  although 
at  first  simple,  subsequently  grow  into  large  and  nu- 
merously divided  stems  and  branches,  into  each  of  which 
penetrates  a branch  of  the  umbilical  artery  and  vein, 
and  run  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  branched  process 
where  the  minute  divisions  of  the  artery  come  together 
in  coils  or  loops,  mostly  not  simple,  and  frequently 
forming  by  anastomoses  of  two  adjoining  capillaries. 

Each  of  these  trunks,  with  its  covering  of  chorion,  forms 
a lobe  of  the  placenta,  and  between  these,  and  envelop- 
ing them,  are  received  prolongations  of  the  tunica 
decidua  of  the  uterus,  in  which  the  uterine  arteries  and 
veius  do  not  divide  into  branches  and  twigs,  but  form 
a net-work,  the  canals  of  which  arc  too  large  to  be  called 
capillaries,  but  their  walls  are  so  delicate  that  they' 
cannot  be  separated  by  dissection.  The  object  of  this 
structure  seems  to  be  that  the  minute,  convoluted, 
greatly  elongated,  and  extremely  thin-walled  capillaries, 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  fictus  is  circulating,  may  be 
brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  possible  with 
the  larger  but  every  where  excessively  thin-walled 
canals  in  which  the  blood  of  the  mother  is  flowing,  that 
the  two  currents,  without  interfering  with  each  other’s 
motion,  may  pass  each  other  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
may  he  with  nothing  interposed  but  the  delicate  pari- 
etes  of  each  set  of  vessels ; that  they  may  exert  an  in- 
fluence one  upon  another,  the  Mood  of  the  mother 
abstracting  matter  from  that  of  the  foetus,  and  the  blood 
of  the  fistus  taking,  in  its  turn,  matter  from  that  of  the 
mother.*  From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that 
nothiug  like  a true  glandular  structure  is  discernible  in 
the  placenta,  which  consists  entirely  of  vessels  connected 
with  cellular  tissue  of  which  the  decidua  and  chorion 
are  composed,  and  therefore  it  must  be  included  among 
the  sauguineo-vascular  ganglia. 


* See  his  Anatomy  ‘if  the  Thymttt  Glnnt. 

f See  kit  El'mrnti  of  Phyttofojy,  translated  by  R.  Willis,  M.D., 

p.  1M. 

X Sec-  Weber's  CoamamicatiOM  to  Warner,  iu  Ilia  Work  juat  cited, 
p.  200. 
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Zoology,  b.  The  Lymphatic  or  T ymph-rewl  Glands , Weber ; 
or  Lymphalico-tasctdar  Ganglia^  Muller. 

This  diM  of  orphans  exists  in  man  and  in  lwasts 
some  few  also  occur  in  birds,  but  in  no  other  animals 
They  are  permanent  through  life,  and  belong  to  the 
absorbent  system,  in  both  its  divisions  viz.,  the  chyle  as 
well  as  the  lymph- vessels.  Their  form  is  generally 

flntlish,  oval,  from  a line  to  an  inch  in  length,  but  less 
wide  ; the  smallest  only  ore  globular, and  a*out  so  large 
as  a pea.  They  arc  usually  embedded  in  fat,  are  some- 
times  disposed  singly,  at  other  times  are  distinct,  but 
numerous,  as  in  the  mesentery,  in  the  groins  and  arm- 
pits, and  sometimes  in  masses,  as  when  forming  the 
Asellian  pancreas  in  the  mesentery.  They  are  contained 
in  thin  transparent  fibrous  capsules,  through  which 
their  greyish,  or  brow  nish -red,  or  black  colour,  is  visible. 
Lauth  says  that  these  capsules  are  only  seemingly  fibrous, 
but  that  they  are  in  reality  made  up  of  a net-work  of 
blood-vessels  connected  by  cellular  tissue.*  Their 
proper  substance  consists  of  ramifications  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  which,  as  they  divide  and  enter,  are 
called  inferent , and  as,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  they 
collect  and  leave  the  gland,  are  termed  efferent  vessels. 
Their  size  is  much  larger  than  that  of  their  accom- 
panying blood-vessels,  which  are  quite  as  small  as  those 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Cells  are 
described  as  existing  in  lhe&  glands ; these  Lauth  holds 
to  be  no  more  than  partial  dilatations  of  the  absorbent 
vessels;  and  Weber  says,  44  it  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  these  thicker  lymph-vessels  have  any  cell-like 
appendages,  or  whether  they  are  merely  coiled  up  canals, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  very  minute, 
though  numerous  and  close  set  blood-vessels  surround 
them  with  a net-work,  and  thus  here  upon  the  wide 
lymph-vessels  correspond  with  their  disposition  on  the 
wide  excretory  ducts  of  those  glands  which  ore  furnished 
with  such  ducts.'*  It  is  believed  that  these  gluud*  ope- 
rate some  change  upon  the  fluids,  either  lymph  or  chyle 
passing  through  them,  but  in  what  their  change  consists 
is  unknown. 

II.  Of  the  Secerning  Glands  or  True  Glands. 

True  glands  are  characterized  by  two  circumstances, 
first,  they  operate  upon  the  blood,  and  produce  from  it 
fluids  which,  generally  speaking,  are  not  found  in  the 
circulating  mass ; and  secondly,  they  are  furnished  with 
ducts  or  tubes  by  which  such  fluids  are  conveyed 
either  to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  into  its  cavities. 
Hence  is  it  naturally  inferred,  that  they  are  bodies  of 
peculiar  organization,  and  that  as  one  gland  secretes 
bile,  another  spittle  or  saliva,  and  another  urine,  so  each 
has  its  own  distinct  and  special  structure,  which  an 
examination  of  them  severally  will  show  to  be  the  case. 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  structure 
of  glands  and  their  excretory  ducts  is  to  be  found  in 
Bellini’s  paper  De  Structura  Rcnttm . 1664,  in  which  he 
denied  the  then  common  opinion  that  the  kidneys  were 
made  up  of  a hard,  solid,  fleshy  substance,  without  any 
or  at  least  with  very  few  fibres,  and  proved  that,  “ in 
whatever  part  a section  of  the  kidney  was  made,  fibres 
or  filaments  were  distinctly  seen  passing  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  to  the  very  cavity  of  the  pelvis.”  and  that 
'*  these  were  not  muscles, but  passages  and  canals,” f from 

* 8«*  his  jVcwtxtfir  Mantel  tie  f Amolomitte,  p.  COO. 

f Sec  Bellini,  tar.  eit.  p.  19,  el  infra. 


which,  when  pressed,  urine  escaped,  “ as  from  so  many  Zoology, 
little  siphons : hence  it  may  be  distinctly  inferred,  that  *-^v— ' 
the  substance  of  the  kidney,  up  to  that  period  calh-d 
parenchyma,  was  nothing  else  than  a mass  of  small 
canals  and  capillary  passages,  through  which  the  urine 
passe* 1 into  the  pelvis.”  He  considered  that  the  blood 
penetrated  to  the  very  surface  of  the  kidney  by  the  most 
minute  branches  of  the  arteries:  **  but  here  their  open 
mouths,  not  mutually  anastomosing  with  the  veins,  (as 
fluid  injected  into  them  wes  discharged  on  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,)  it  was  recessary  that  the  blood  should  flow 
from  the  vessels  into  a small  space,  which  although  not 
sensibly  perceptible,  vet  both  reasoning  persuaded,  and 
the  microscope  distinctly  proved,  might  be  found.  In 
this  same  space,  both  the  capillary  emulgent  veins,  and 
the  renal  duct  just  mentioned,  terminaied.  Thus,  when 
the  blood  had  pitssed  from  the  ortcries,  it  met  with  two 
orders  of  vessels,  one  venous,  the  other  renal  : the 
serum,  separated  from  the  blood,  entered  the  renal  ducts, 
and  the  blood,  deprived  of  its  serum ; passed  into  the 
veins.  This  secretion  was  effected  not  by  attraction,  not 
by  intimate  connection,  nor  by  sympathy,  but  by  the 
configuration  of  the  vessels  alone  and  entirely,”*  and 
the  entrance  of  the  fluid  be  compared  to  capillary 
attraction. 

The  glandular  structure  of  the  liver  was  described 
two  years  after  by  Malpighi,  who,  having  examined  it 
with  ‘the  microscope  in  the  simple  form  presented  by 
that  of  the  snail,  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  numerous 
lobules  of  a conical  rather  than  a spherical  form,  44  each 
of  which,  like  hunches  of  grapes,  consists  of  a few  con- 
globated, roundish  bodies  like  grape  -stones,  connected 
with  the  entire  lobe  by  means  of  vessels. ”f  To  these 
little  bodies  he  gave  the  name  acini,  and  after  tracing 
them  through  several  animals,  at  last  examined  them  in 
the  human  subject.  Here  lie  found  the  lobules  Mir- 
rounded  with  u proper  membrane,  and  firmly  united  by 
transverse  membranous  connections.  *•  The  glandular 
acini  composing  the  lobules”  have,  from  their  circum- 
scription, a regular  hexagonal  or  many-sided  form,  and 
each,  the  very  smallest  lobule,  is  supplied  with  numerous 
branches  of  vessels.*’  And  though  the  very  extreme 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  and  biliary  pores  cannot 
be  seen  terminating  in  the  ghndukir  acini,  yet  as  M the 
entire  mass  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  the  glandular 
acini  and  the  several  vascular  trunks,  and  some  common 
operation  mutually  springs  from  these,  there  must  be  a 
communion  between  the  glands  and  the  vessels.”  And 
he  concludes,  ” the  glandular  acini,  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  liver  is  beset,  are  inter]K>sed  between  the 
afferent  (or  blood-vessels)  and  the  efferent  (or  biliary) 
vessels.”  In  16&8,  after  many  years  of  silence,  as  he 
observes  in  his  letter  to  the  Koval  Society,  Malpighi 
resumed  itis  observations  on  the  glunds.  He  there  states 
that 14  the  glands  freely  distributed  on  the  palate,  gullet, 
intestine,  Ac.  are  of  the  most  simple  form,  and  the 
type  of  the  other  glands,  consisting  each  of  a membra- 
nous follicle  or  chamber,  oval,  round,  lenticular,  or  oblong, 
provided  with  a cavity,  which  mostly  opens  into  an  ex- 
cretory vessel,  by  which  the  secreted  humour  is  poured 
into  some  special  recipient,  or  at  once  discharged  ; and 
that  around  this  chamber  or  follicle,  blood-vessel# 


• Set  Bellini,  ter.  at.  p.  21 
f See  hi*  Kjmttetec  .■inatemiejr,  |»-  59*  ft  infra. 
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Zoology.  anfj  nerves  are  distributed.*  Further  on  he  ob- 
serves,  “ As  to  the  conglobate  gland*,  hitherto  examined, 
nature  seems  to  pursue  one  and  the  same  plan,  since  to 
the  excretory  vessel  she  attaches  one,  sometime1*  more 
follicles  or  membranous  acini,  by  means  of  which  ves- 
sels she  separates  the  peculiar  humour  and  pours  it  out. 
I have  elsewhere  noticed  that  nature  employs  the  same 
proceeding  in  the  formation  of  the  viscera,  (observing 
that  the  liver,  brain,  and  renal  elands,  together  with  the 
nintmmp,  testes,  and  other  sim  lnr  parts,  may  he  hereto 
added,)  as  proved  by  the  copious  mass  of  follicles  at- 
tached to  the  excretory  vessels.”!  And  he  then  states 
that  the  glandular  follicles  (as  he  calls  them)  **  of 
the  liver  are  so  many  coxal  intestinules  made  up  of 
glandular  membrane,  because  in  the  Pancreas,  of  which 
no  one  doubts  the  glandular  structure,  it  is  ascertained 
that  nature  forms  follicles  round,  sometimes  oval,  not 
unfrequently  oblong,  and  resembling  cccea,  which  are 
employed  as  the  organs  of  secretion.**  From  this  brief 
account,  il  may  be  presumed  that  the  sjtaiiola , or  little 
spaces  into  which  the  blood  was  said  to  be  poured  out 
by  Hdlini,  in  order  to  allow  the  commencement  of  his 
renal  ducts  to  abstract  the  urine,  correspond  with  the 
acini  spoken  of  by  Malpighi.  In  the  following  century, 
Ruysch,  who  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his 
injections,  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  Malpighi's 
acini,  and  a violent  dispute  upon  this  point  took  place, 
some  anatomists  holding  with  one,  and  some  with  the 
other  statement.  Ruysch  says  that  the  acini,  both  in 
simple  and  conglobate  glands,  are  little  mattes  or  heaps 
of  vessels  interwoven,  and  involved  with  each  other, 
and  he  supposed  that  the  vessels  proceeded  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  duct,  and  therefore  that  the  duct  could 
be  considered  merely  as  an  elongated  blood-vessel. 
Haller  seems  to  have  leant,  if  not  indeed  to  have  agreed 
with  Ruvsch’s  opinion,  but  not  from  ocular  proof ; 
for  lie  observes.  “ ducts  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  to  be  continued 
from  arteries.  Leeuwenhoek  never,  with  his  micro- 
scopes, saw  any  radicle  of  an  excretory  duct  arise  from 
an  artery,  nor  has  any  one  from  that  time  been  more 
fortunate  in  discovering  their  origin.”!  Haller's  opinion 
is  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  fluids  passing  from 
injected  arteries  into  excretory  ducts.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  upset  by  Mftlter**  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
fluid  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  is  in  consequence  of 
rupture,  the  extreme  branches  of  the  duct  in  these  cases 
not  being  injected.  Haller,  however,  appears  very 
nearly  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  elementary  glandular 
structure,  for  he  'elsewhere  observes,  41  the  acini  found 
in  the  viscera  of  animals  are  compound  lobules,  not 
elementary  parts,**  and  that  “ the  real  elements  of  all 
glands  are  small  white  cylindrical  vn*el».**§  The  disco- 
very of  the  true  secretory  structure  of  glands  is  assigned 
by  M Tiller  to  Ferrein,  who,  in  his  Essay  Sur  la  Struc- 
ture da « Visc&res  nommh  Glanduleur,  et  particuliere- 
meat  sttr  celle  Hes  Relax  et  dtt  Foie,  opposing  the  opi- 
nions of  both  Malpighi  and  Ruysch,  says,  “ I do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney,  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  and  many  other  parts,  are  'made  up  of 
neither  blood-vessels  nor  glands.  I have  found  that 


• See  hi*  Epitfida  dr  Structure  G/itndu/arvm  rung  locator um 
rcmnmt/iumque  parlium,  p.  2. 

1 Sue  Jh.  /oc.  cit.  p.  20. 

See  hi«  R/cmmta  Phgmfogitr,  vol.  i.  p.  96* 

See  his  Primtt  Lima  Phynotuyia, 


they  are  formed  of  a substance  peculiar  to  them,  and  Zoology* 
neither  resolvable  into  arteries  and  veins,  os  Ruysch  has  * 

pretended  to  show,  but  distinctly  the  contrary ; and  I 
have  also  observed  thtil  neither  is  the  substance  com- 
posed of  glands,  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Malpighi, 
and  so  many  other  anatomists;  in  short,  I assert  that 
these  parts  are  a wonderful  assemblage  of  tubes,  white, 
cylindrical,  variously  coiled,  which  I show  distinctly  in 
the  kidney,  and  which  I have  seen,  if  I mistake  not,  in 
the  liver,  in  the  nlrebiliary  capsules,  and  which  I believe 
may  be  recognized  in  other  viscera.”*  Ferrein  did  not, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Muller’s  account,  discover 
this  peculiar  structure  by  injecting  from  the  duct  itself 
as  was  subsequently  done,  but  he  states,  ■*  I have  ex- 
amined these  different  organs,  (the  liver,  spleen,  Ac.) 
when  their  red  colour  (communicated  by  the  blood)  was 
mast  decided  ; I made  use  of  the  aid  of  letizcs  and  of 
the  microscope.  I have  constantly  found  in  all  these 
parts  a white,  slightly  transparent  substance,  almost 
like  jelly,  and  without  the  least  tinge  of  red  ;'*  and  fur- 
ther, u I filled  the  arteries  and  veins  with  injection  not 
less  penetrating  I believe  than  that  of  Ruysch;  the 
white  colour  of  this  substance,  however,  did  not  undergo 
the  least  change.**  He  appears  to  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  theories  previously  held,  and,  on  making 
examination,  discovered  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidney,  and  in  the  liver  of  children  of  five  or  six  years, 
an  immense  number  of  particles,  white  in  the  kidney, 
yellowish  in  the  liver,  some  irregularly  round,  at  least 
in  appearance,  others  oblong,  but  of  extreme  delicacy. 

The  actual  discovery  of  the  vessels  he  thus  describes : 

44  I accidentally  examined  a human  liver,  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  wh-ch  sufficiently  marked  its  derange- 
ment ; w hat  was  my  astonishment,  when  these  minute 
parts  presented  themselves  in  shape  of  rings  or  half  rings, 
apporently  formed  by  the  inflection  of  an  extremely 
delicate  thread  or  white  vessel,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
duce successively  many  similar  figures.  Astonished  at 
so  remarkable  a structure,  but  which  did  not  appear  suf- 
ficiently distinct,  I examined  a great  many  other  livers ; 

I found  more  than  one,  and  particularly  that  of  a child 
of  six  years,  in  w hich  I perceived  the  same  objects,  the 
same  inflections,  but  never  with  that  degree  of  sharp- 
ness which  produced  perfect  and  entire  conviction.”! 

On  examining  the  kidneys  of  aged  persons  he  was  still 
more  fortunate,  and  “ saw,  as  decidedly  and  distinctly 
as  possible,  a wonderful  assemblage  of  little  white  tubes, 
moderately  transparent,  folded  in  rings,  half-rings, 
rosettes,  and  a thousand  other  ways ; these  tubes,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  blood-vessels,  formed  the  whole 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidney.’*  The  round  or  oblong 
particles  which  he  at  first  noticed,  he  satisfied  himself 
were  merely  the  prominent  points  of  the  inflections  of 
these  vessels,  which  he  called  the  while  cortical  tubes. 

This  cortical  or  external  part  of  every  kidney  incloses 
the  interior  substance,  called  medullary  or  fibrous, 
which  has  a more  or  less  globular  form,  and  terminates 
in  a papilla,  which  protrudes  into  a calyx  or  branch  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Ferrein’s  inquiries  proved 
that  Bellini’s  statement  of  the  “ fibres  or  filaments 
passing  from  the  surface  to  the  very  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,'*  was  correct;  and  he  showed  that  these 
Bellinian  tubes,  as  they  were  culled,  when  making  up 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney,  could  be  traced 


* See  Mfmoires  dr  C Jr  ad.  Hay.  det  Seism eti,  1749,  p.  491. 
t See  H>.  tve.  eti.  p.  497, 
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Zoology,  as  “ an  infinity  of  little  prolongations  of  a cylindrical 
1 shape,  and  one- fifth  of  a line  iu  diameter,'*  passing 
from  the  medullary  into  the  cortical  part  to  within  half 
a line  of  its  external  surface,  which  were  •*  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  fibres,  true  or  false,  of  the  medullary 
body.”*  Ferrein  denies,  however,  that  these  so-called 
Belli uian  tubes  are  simple  excretory  ducts,  as  described 
by  that  writer,  and  by  Malpighi,  and  he  says  that  the 
apertures  in  the  papillae  which  they  describe  as  be- 
longing to  the  tube*,  are  not  so,  but  merely  the  open- 
ings of  cttcal  tubes,  which  do  not  extend  above  the 
papilla?.  He  states  that  iu  the  kidneys  of  persons  fifty 
years  old,  he  “ saw  distinctly  that  the  tracks  or  seeming 
fibres  which,  in  the  kidneys,  had  appeared  either  with 
the  naked  eve  or  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  simple,  really 
consisted  of  bundles,  each  composed  of  a very  great 
number  of  vessel*,  some  red  and  others  while ; all  ex- 
tremely delicate,  but  quite  distinct  and  unconnected, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  other  kidneys  he  hod  examined, 
mossed  together,  and  forming  the  fibre*  or  pretended 
tubes  of  Bvllim/’t  The  red  vessels,  he  says,  are  the 
blood-vessels,  which  Huysch  and  others  considered  as 
urinary  tubes,  former!  by  the  continuation  of  arterial 
branches.  “ The  wh'te  tubes  which  I also  observed  in 
great  numbers  in  each  bundle  are  the  true  excretory, 
urinous  tubes,  very  different  not  only  from  those  of 
Ruysch,  but  also  from  those,  of  Bell\ni.”\  “ They  are 
completely  cylindrical,  decidedly  never  have  their  dia- 
meter diminished  in  passing  from  the  circumference  of 
each  kidney  toward*  its  papilla,  and  are  of  remarkable 
delicacy,  although  much  laTger  than  the  white  cortical 
tubes.’’  They  take  an  undulating  course  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  medullary  globe  towards  the  papilla, 
where  they  seem  to  straighten  ; some,  however,  in  twos 
or  threes,  do  not  straighten,  but  are  inflected  numerously 
upon  tlieinsrlvcs,  forming  not  exactly  granules,  but 
little  masses,  after  which  they  stretch  out  in  an  undulat- 
ing manner  into  the  papilla.  Trtese  he  distinguishes  as 
the  serpentine,  medullary,  veto  urinary  tubes.  Num- 
bers of  them  are  found  in  the  cortical  substance  extend- 
ing to  its  surface,  and  contained  in  a sort  of  chambers, 
but  still  formed  of  red  and  while,  or  blood  and  urinary 
vessels.  From  the  white  cortical  tubes  they  are  easily 
distinguishable,  by  their  disposition,  duration,  greater 
aize,  diminished  whiteness,  and  dry  and  somewhat 
shrivelled  appearance.  The  origin  of  the.se  serpentine 
tube*  is  very  difficult  to  be  discovered,  as  they  are 
almost  always  hidden  by  the  cortical  lubes,  which  form 
prominent  tufts.  “ I have,  however,”  soy*  Ferrein, 

44  perceived  towards  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  conical 
chambers  some  serpentine  vessels,  which  seemed  to 
implant  themselves  into  the  cortical  tubes.  It  is  then 
quite  certain  that  they  do  not  come  from  the  pretended 
glands  of  Malpighi  and  others,  nor  from  the  blood- 
vessels which  Ruysch,  Boerlmave,  Bnd  their  followers 
have  taken  for  urinary  lubes.”  And  although  the 
seeming  medullary  fibres,  or  Bellinian  lubes,  diminish 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  papill®,  “ it  is  never  so 
with  the  serpentine  tube*  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition ; I am  well  convinced  that  they  lose  none  of  their 
diameter ; it  seems  to  me,  after  many  inquiries,  that  the 
diameter  is  rather  more  considerable  near  the  papilla.” 
It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  thus  fully  into  Ferrein'* 
account  of  hi*  discovery,  that  the  Bellinian  canals  or 
ducts,  or  fibres,  are  not  simple,  but  that  they  consist  of 


• See  M'motrts  dt  f Acad.  Nop.  det  & wnr«t,  1 7 40,  p.  502. 
f /b.  p.507.  x n.  p.  510. 
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two  kinds  of  vessels,  to  wit  blood-vessels  and  urine  Zoology, 
vessel*,  because  Muller  ha*  appropriated  it  to  himself;  1 

and  Iluschkc  says  that  ‘*th  straight  tubes  passing 
from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  .o  the  papillte  are  arte- 
ries and  veins,”  which,  instead  of  becoming  wider  ns  the 
urinary  lubes  da,  become  much  more  delicate,  and  form 
the  usual  vascular  net-work  around  the  apertures  of  the 
urinary  tubes/**  Ferrein,  however,  does  not  speak  of 
any  straight  lubes,  but  of  serpentine  tubes  which  have 
their  diameter  never  diminished,  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  hove  it  increased  as  they  approach  the 
papilla,  and  are  throughout  surrounded  with  blood- 
vessels. Muller  really  adds  nothing  to  what  had  been 
previously  advanced  by  Ferrein,  who,  describing  his 
serpentine  vessels,  says  that  they  are  neither  derived 
from  the  so  culled  Malpighian  glands,  nor  from  the 
blood- vessels  as  stated  by  Ruysch ; and,  as  he  says, 
thut  they  are  freely  accompanied  with  blood-vessels,  and 
in  the  cortical  chambers  passed  off  at  their  sides  and 
bottom  into  the  cortical  tubes  themselves,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  considers  the  urinary  secretion  is  effected 
both  by  the  arteries  and  by  the  cortical  white  tubes, 
and\ therefore  that  little,  if  any,  more  is  advanced  by 
Mfiller  s statement,  that  “ the  origins  or  springs  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  are  the  inflected  urinary  canals  (Item- 
selves,  which  not  merely  at  their  extremities,  but 
throughout  their  entire  and  extensive  surface,  produced 
by  their  inflexions,  separate  those  parts  of  the  blood  which 
are  to  be  converted  into  urine. ”t  It  may  be  here 
added  that  liusuhke  has  ascertained  by  injection  of  the 
emulgent  or  renal  artery  that  the  acini  of  Malpighi  are 
merely  coils  of  arteries,  whcucc  are  produced  the  vascu- 
lar net-work  overspreading  the  most  delicate  urinary 
lubes,  described  by  Eyscnhardt,  and  doubtless  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Bellini. 

From  what  has  been  mentioned,  it  appears  then  that 
some  glands  are  tubes  with  vessels  ramifying  upon 
them  and  pouring  in  ibeir  peculiar  secretion ; that 
these  tube*  may  be  simple  follicles  or  area)  bags,  like 
the  finger  of  a glove,  of  which  the  .sebaceous  follicles  or 
glands  in  the  skin,  the  mucous  follicle*  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  pancreatic  follicles  of  many  fishes,  and  the 
biliary  follicles  of  many  insects,  furnish  good  examples. 

Whilst  the  urinous  tubes  of  the  kidney  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  many  other  animitl*,  ami  the  seminal 
tubes  in  many  classes  of  animal*,  exhibit  (lie  same 
tubular  character,  but  of  great  length,  and  largely  con- 
voluted. Other  glands  are  made  up  of  branching  tubes, 
such  arc  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  mammary  and  sali- 
vary glands,  the  pancreas  and  the  liver  in  the  higher 
orders  of  animals:  the  only  real  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  kinds  is,  (hat  whilst  in  the  so-called 
tubular  form,  the  secreting  vessel  forms  a single  tube, 
in  the  other  a principal  tube  is  formed,  which  sends  out 
or  receives  on  its  sides  short  processes  like  twigs  of  trees, 
upon  which  also  a vascular  net-work  for  secretion  is 
outspread. 

Or  the  Erectile  Tissue. 

Tela  Erectslis,  Lat. ; das  erectile  odcr  schw  ell  bare 
Gewebe , Germ. ; le  Tissu  Erectile , Fr. 

This  tissue,  soft  and  flaccid  in  its  quiescent  state,  is 
capable  under  excitement  of  distension  with  blood,  amt 
thereby  erecting  aud  stiffening  the  organs  in  which  it 
exists,  on  which  account  it  received  from  Dupuylren  ihe 
name  of  Erectile  Tissue.  It  is  distinguished  from 

* See  Muller,  he.  eii.  p.  434.  ♦ *3*. 
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Zoology.  Glandular  Tissue,  to  which  also  under  excitement  larger 
k— v^'  quantities  of  blood  tlnin  necessary  for  the  mere  nutrition 
of  the  part  are  sent,  by  the  blood  it  recedes  not  under- 
going any  change,  but  bcimr  simply  retained  in  the  tissue 
during  such  time  as  is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of 
the  function  to  which  the  erection  of  the  organ  is  an 
adjunct.  Erectile  Tissue  exists  especially  in  the  penis 
ami  clitoris,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  principal  com- 
ponent ; llic  prominence  of  the  nipple  is  also  considered 
to  depend  ou  the  distension  of  this  tissue  winch  it  is 
believed  to  contain,  but  it  does  not  seem  absolute!)  neces- 
sary to  call  in  this  tissue  to  account  for  its  erection,  as 
the  simple  distension  of  the  milk-tubes  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  produce  such  a result.  The  combs  and  wattles 
of  poultry  are  also  said  to  be  made  up  «t  this  tissue. 

The  inquiries  of  anatomists  in  reference  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  Elastic  Tissue  haw  been  piincipally 
directed  to  the  examination  of  the  penis  am)  clitoris,  in 
which  it  is  most  largely  developed,  contained  within 
fibrous  sheaths,  the  purport  of  which  seems  principally 
to  be  that  of  restricting  the  distension  of  the  tissue 
within  certain  bounds.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  penis  contained  different  struc- 
tures : in  the  one  sheath  there  wo*  said  to  be  a cavernous 
or  cellular,  and  in  the  other  a spongy  substance,  and 
thence  arose  the  distinction  into  the  cavernous  and  spongy 
bodies  of  the  penis.  Even  Mr.  Hunter  distinguishes  the 
two,  for  he  suya,  **  the  cells  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are 
muscular/’  and  “ the  corpus  spotujiosum,  urethra,  and 
glaiis  penis,  are  not  spongy  or  cellular."*  Modern 
anatomists,  however,  consider  the  composition  of  both 
as  similar,  and  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mullerf 
and  Valent  in,|  by  whom  the  best  accounts  of  the  tissue  in 
this  organ  have  been  given. 

From  the  interior  surface  of  the  fibrous  sheath, 
bundles  of  fibres,  to  which  the  term  M pillars”  has  been 
applied,  pass  transversely  inwards  towards  the  middle, 
giving  off  in  their  course  smaller  and  smaller  threads; 
nnd,  uniting  with  correspond' ng  small  threads  and 
larger  fibres  from  the  opposite  sides,  u network  is  formed, 
the  mesh-likc  spaces  between  which  are  the  cells  of  the 
older  writers,  and  the  “plexus  of  veins,”  of  which  Mr. 
Hunter  says  the  spongy  body  is  made  up.  Valentin 
speaksof  seemingly  muscular  longitudinal  fibres  observed 
on  making  an  incision  lengthways  of  the  cavernous 
bodies  in  the  horse  and  ass;  this  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Hunter  s statement  of  the  muscularity  of  the  cells  ill 
those  parts,  but  be  says  that  closer  inspection  shows 
them  to  be  merely  the  walls  of  the  spaces  themselves. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  fibres  or  pillars  forming 
the  mesh-like  spaces  shows  them  to  lie  of  a flattened  or 
rounded  form.  Koch  is  enveloped  with  a simple  trans- 
parent epithelium  similar  to  that  lining  the  interior  sur- 
face of  veins,  beneath  which  is  a very  thin  layer  of  deli- 
cate venous  fibres  intermixed  with  cellular  ti-sue  ; next 
follows  elastic  tissue,  to  which  succeeds  a thick  layer  of 
simple  fibres  collected  into  large  bundles,  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  middle  coat  of  an  intestine,  or,  in  other 
words,  organic  muscular  fibres ; within  this  layer,  one 
or  several  tendinous  bundles  ore  seen  intermingling  with 


• Sec  his  Obterraikmt  tm  eerimn  pmrtt  ike  Autma/  (Erottemy, 

p.  43. 

t See  Millin'*  Arch**  for  1835,  p.  20‘2.  Ilic  paper,  F.*t<Uck**g 

tier  t>ri  tier  Erection  drt  manmiiekrn  lihedtt  wirA»,imen  Ar.'erien,  he. 

I Sec  &.  tor  1838,  p.  182.  Ii»*  paper,  L’der  den  Ftrlauf  d»r 
D/*tgeJdf<  M den  Fruit  dn  Maude*,  &c. 


each  other,  some  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  others  Zoology, 
requiring  the  aid  of  a lens,  and  in  ibe  central  interspace 
between  these  is  found  an  artery,  which  is  much  con- 
voluted and  ramifies  in  correspondence  with  the  branch- 
ings of  the  pillars,  each  ramificaiion  however  still  exhi- 
biting the  same  tortuous  character.  The  fibres  or 
pillars  thus  exhibiting  the  seteru]  structures  existing  in 
venous  tubes,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  they  are  the 
walls,  as  the  me* h like  spaces  are  the  cavities,  of  the 
venous  plexuses,  making  up  the  principal  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  penis;  whilst  the  arteries  found  in  the 
centres  of  the  several  fibres,  winch  ramify  and  diminish 
corrcs|K>ndiii«ly  as  do  lluf  fibres,  in  reality  only  pass  iu 
the  interspaces  left  between  the  branches  of  the  veins 
massed  together  and  forming  the  plexus. 

Muller  considers  Uiat  the  Arteries  in  the  penis  are 
divided  into  two  sets,  one  set  for  nutrition,  and  the 
other  to  produce  erection ; and  that  although  both  are 
derived  from  t lie  deep  arlery  of  the  penis,  yet  they 
‘‘are  distinguished  Irom  each  other,  as  well  by 
their  size  as  by  their  course,  form,  and  object.*’  The 
Nutrient  Arteries  are  as  minute  as  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  body,  anastomose,  and  are  distributed 
on  the  pillars  of  the  spongy  substance  till  they 
cease  to  he  perceptible.  The  other  class  of  arterial 
branches  are  “short, about  a line  long  oud  one-filth  of  a 
millimetre  thick,  and  are  given  off  from  the  larger  a*  well 
as  from  the  smaller  branches  of  the  deep  artery,  generally 
at  a right  angle,  as  fine  branches,  though  still  discer- 
nible to  the  naked  eye,  which  project  into  the  cavities 
of  the  spongy  sub -lance,  and  either  terminate  abruptly 
or  expand  into  a club-shaped  form  without  giving  off 
any  branclte*.”  In  the  human  subject  Muller  describes 
'*  these  branches  as  stretching  away  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  little  bundles, 
whereby  small  tassels,  consisting  of  from  three  to  ten 
arterial  twigs,  are  formed,  which  regularly  protrude  into 
the  cells  or  venous  cavities  of  the  cavernous  bodie«.  . . 

....  Almost  all  these  arterial  branches  are  remark- 
able for  their  extremity  being  curved  like  a horn,  so 
that  it  describes  half  or  more  than  half  of  a circle.  And 
if  such  branch  divides  dichotomously,  its  two  twigs 
curve  towards  each  other.”  From  the  resemblance  of 
these  arteries  to  the  tendrils  or  the  vine  M filler  has 
called  them  “ Hclicine.'*  He  suys  also,  that  neither  upon 
their  extremity  nor  on  ilteir  surface  arc  any  apertures 
distinguishable  by  the  microscope,  and  that  if  the  blood, 
as  is  probable,  in  erection  passes  from  them  in  larger 
quantities  into  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the 
penis,  this  must  be  effected  through  invisible  openings, 
or  at  least  by  openings  which  first  increase  in  size  bv 
the  greater  expansion  of  these  arteries.”  And  be  pre- 
sumes that,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
blood  passes  through  the  nutrient  arteries  alone,  and  not 
through  the  helicine,  and  thus  only  in  small  quantity 
by  the  commencement  of  the  veins  into  the  cells,  yet 
during  erection,  it  probably  is  poured  through  the  heli- 
cine arteries  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  cells. 

The  existence  of  helicine  arteries  is  denied  by  Valen- 
tin, who  says  that  “ the  so  called  helicine  arteries  of 
the  penri  are  by  no  means  peculiar,  blind-ended,  loosely 
projecting  into  the  mesh-like  spaces  of  the  cavernous 
bodies,  but  simply  cut  or  torn  small  arteries ; and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  true  arterial  ramifications  in  the 
cavernous  bodies  invariably  follow  the  most  simple 
laws.”  His  reasons  for  these  opinions  are  detailed  in 
the  able  paper  already  referred  to. 
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SECTION  II. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ORGANS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF 
ANIMALS,  OR  ZOOTOMY  AND  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


Z&o'.cgy.  To  examine  the  structure  of  an  Animal  with  the  view 
—— v— ^ of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  tissues  already 
described  are  built  up  into  Organs  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  existence,  and  for  the  continuance  of  its 
* kind,  is  the  province  of  Zootomt  or  Dissection.  To 
compare  the  modifications  of  Organs,  by  which  in  the 
■everal  Classes  of  Animals  the  some  functions  are  per- 
formed, is  the  still  more  important  object  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  these  subjects,  which  to 
be  of  any  practical  advantage  must  be  earned  on  simul- 
taneously, the  inquirer  is  in  difficulty  as  to  the  Organs 
which  should  be  first  made  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
But  as  the  Motive  Organs  are  peculiar  to  Animals,  and 
are  at  once  recognizable  by  their  actions,  and  often 
specially  so  from  their  size  ; and  as  their  form  and  dis- 
poeition  moat  commonly  indicate  the  habits  of  an  animal, 
and  are  external  signs  of  its  internal  structure,  they  seem 
to  claim  the  first  attention  of  the  student,  aud  for  that 
reason  will  now  be  considered. 

Op  the  Motive  Organs  in  general. 

The  Motive  Organs  are  of  two  kinds,  passive  and 
active,  1st.  the  machine  to  be  moved,  consisting  of  skin  and 
its  modifications,  born  and  shell,  or  bones  ; and,  2nd.  the 
moving  powers  or  tnancles  by  which  it  is  to  be  moved. 
In  the  large  division  of  animals  which  form  the  Inverte- 
brate Series,  so  called  from  the  absence  of  any  peculiar 
chamber  and  canal  for  their  great  nervous  centres,  the 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  interior  of  their  external 
covering,  be  it  skin,  as  in  the  SJug  ; horn,  as  in  the 
Beetle*,  or  calcareous  crust,  as  in  the  Lobiler.  Such 
were  formerly  but  very  improperly  called  external 
skeletons.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Vertebrate  Series, 
of  which  the  nervous  centres  arc  specially  separated 
from  all  other  parts  by  inclorare  in  a chamber  and 
canal  composed  of  cartilage  or  bone,  the  muscles 
are  placed  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cartilaginous  or  bony 
organs,  which  form  a frame-work  or  skeleton  for  the 
support  of  the  soft  parts,  give  a well  marked  figure  to 
the  animal,  and  furnish  a series  of  levers  so  connected, 
that,  being  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  attached  to  them, 
they  convey  the  trunk  from  place  to  place,  and  vary  the 
position  of  different  parts  of  the  body  iu  regard  to  itaelf 
as  the  animal  wants  may  need. 

Op  the  Motive  Organs  in  the  Invertebrate  Series 
op  Animals. 

The  Motive  Organs  in  this  Series  preseut  great  variety 
of  structure,  form,  and  arrangement,  varying  from  the 
soft  jelly-like  character  of  the  Polyps,  through  the  coarse 
leathery  skin  of  the  Atcidia,  nnd  the  horny  covering 
of  Insects,  to  the  calcareous  coverings  of  the  Crusta- 
ceans, in  all  of  which  the  external  case  of  the  animal 
serves  at  the  same  time  both  as  a protection  to  its  soft 
parts  and  also  as  the  levers  by  which  it  is  moved. 
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The  following  six  Classes  are  included  by  Cuvier  in  the 
lowest  great  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  to  which 
lie  applies  the  name  ZOOPHYTES,  or  RADIATED 
ANIMALS,  from  their  parts  being  disposed  around  an 
axis;  but  he  at  the  same  time  observes,  that  neither 
designation  is  to  be  taken  in  its  extreme  sen^e,  as  many 
genera  do  not  exhibit  any  radiating  form,  and,  excepting 
the  Polyps,  none  have  any  resemblance  to  plants. 

Sponges. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  Class  of  Sponges,  but  little 
is  known  as  to  their  true  nature,  beyond  the  anastomos- 
ing horny  filumenls  of  which  their  frame-work  consists, 
and  which,  whilst  the  Sponge  remains  alive  in  water, 
is  overspread  with  a thin  layer  of  glairy  semifluid  matter. 

In  limn y instances  the  elasticity  observed  in  the  Common 
Sponge  docs  not  exist,  an  unyieldingness  being  imparted 
to  the  mass  by  the  deposition  in  its  interior  of  chrystal- 
lized  spicula  of  various  form,  couriering  of  calcareous  or 
siliceous  matter,  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  raphides 
observed  in  vegetable  structures,  and  which  exhibit 
determinate  forms  in  different  species.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Sponge  is  studded  with  innumerable  and 
minute  apertures  which  lead  to  canals  in  its  interior,  and 
these,  gradually  coalescing  and  forming  larger  nnd  larger 
passages,  terminate  in  cavities  which  open  by  large  and 
commonly  projecting  orifices  upon  the  surfucc  of  the 
Sponge.  Through  the  minute  orifices  the  water  is 
absorbed  into  the  Sponge,  and  is  poured  out  of  it  in 
continuous  streams  by  the  large  apertures.  Locomotion 
does  not  belong  to  the  Sponges  ; they  are  permanently 
fixed,  excepting  at  their  first  production,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Grant’s  statement,  the  gcuimules  from  which 
they  are  generated  are  furnished  with  cilia,  and  capable 
of  moving  about  in  the  water  till  they  have  selected  a 
•pot,  where  they  attach  themselves  and  remain  through- 
out the  rest  of  their  existence. 

Polyps. 

Although  in  the  living  film  which  overspreads  the 
Sponges,  no  distinct  aiiimal  form  can  be  observed,  yet 
in  that  which  envelopes  the  several  kinds  of  marine  pro- 
ductions, commonly  known  as  Madrepores,  Corals,  &c., 
and  which  have  either  a cartilaginous,  homy,  or  calcare- 
ous substance,  distinct  animal  forms  are  seen,  of  a jelly- 
like,  semitransparent  nature,  cylindrical  in  form,  with  an 
intestinal  cavity  haring  a mouth  surrounded  by  many 
lengthy  processes  or  arms,  (whence  their  name  Polyps.) 
and  their  opposite  extremity  or  foot  attached  to  the  cavi- 
ties in  which  they  reside.  The  whole  animal  is  capable 
of  motion,  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  either  of 
parts  or  the  whole  of  its  entire  mass,  and  thus  can  pro- 
ject itself  to  a certain  extent  out  of  its  chamber,  expand 
its  arms  or  tentacules,  and  sway  both  them  and  its 
cylindrical  body  in  all  direction*  so  as  to  bring  it  in  con- 
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Zoology,  lad  with  the  prey  it  desires  to  seize,  around  which  it 
throws  its  arms,  and  clasping  them  conveys  it  to  its 
mouth.  The  cavities  in  which  these  Polyps  live  are 
called  Polyparies , which  are  either  sunk  in  a ma«s  of 
fleshy  substance  overspreuding  the  axis  or  solid  stern 
supporting  and  giving  form  to  the  whole  animal  struc- 
ture, as  in  the  Alnjonidn  and  Corallida,  which  are 
therefore  called  Cortical  Primaries ; or  a quantity  of 
earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  this  encrusting  mass,  and 
more  or  less  ^olirl  cavities  produced  in  which  the  Polyps 
reside,  and  these  being  but  shallow  cells,  such  Polyparies 
are  called  Cellular , good  examples  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Celleporef  and  F lustra.  If,  however,  the 
cells  increase  in  depth,  and  form  long  tubes,  as  they  do 
in  the  Tubipora  Musica  or  Organ  Coral,  such  arc  called 
Tubular  Polyparies.  All  the  Polyparies  just  mentioned 
are  fixed,  that  is,  their  stems  «n»  attached  by  brood 
bases  or  root*  to  some  stone,  rock,  or  other  Biibstance 
proportioned  to  their  size.  But  there  are  some  which, 
although  residing  in  a common  fleshy  substance  over- 
spreading a solid  axis,  are  unattached,  that  is,  the  whole 
mass  float*  loosely  in  the  water,  as  the  Pennatuhr  or 
Sea-pens,  which  are  by  some  writer*  believed  to  be 
sculled  about  by  the  polyps  contained  in  them.  Some 
of  the  Polyps,  however,  are  not  contained  in  or  attached 
to  any  polyparv  cavity,  but  are  naked,  gelatinous,  inde- 
pendent animals,  moving  about  at  their  own  pleasure, 
and  are  called  Naked  Polyps,  of  which  the  Green  Polyp, 
Hydra  viridis,  so  well  known  from  the  papers  of  Trcm- 
bley,  furnishes  a good  example.  The  several  kinds  of 
Sea  Anemones,  Actinia,  arc  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Polyps,  of  which  they  form  the  Fleshy  Order ; their 
shape  is  that  of  a short  hollow  cylinder,  highly  con- 
tractile, the  bottom  or  foot  of  which  is  capable  of  fixing 
itself  very  firmly;  its  sides  are  also  contractile,  and 
have  a coriaceous  consistence ; a wide  aperture  on 
the  upper  surface  leads  to  the  large  stomach,  which 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  coriaceous  cylinder, 
between  the  mouth  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder 
an  immense  number  of  tenlacuies  are  ranged  in  a cir- 
cular form,  which  can  either  be  outspread  like  the  petals 
of  a flower,  or  retracted  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
These  are  the  organs  of  prehension,  but  they  have  also 
much  more  important  functions. 

IxrOSORIES. 

This  Division  of  the  Animnl  kingdom,  formerly  con- 
sidered by  microscopic  observers  as  exhibiting  the  most 
simple  forms  of  animal  life,  has  of  late  years  been  shown, 
by  the  observations  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  and  espe- 
cially of  Khrcnberg,*  in  most  instances  to  consist  of  very 
complicated  structures,  and  generally  to  be  far  advanced 
above  many  animals  which  fur  exceed  them  in  size. 

They  arc  divided  by  Ehrenbcrg  into  two  classes,  the 
Poi.yoaktric  Class,  in  which  the  Alimentary  Canal  is 
divided  into  numerous  cavities  or  stomachs,  and  the 
Rotatory  Class,  furnished  with  a remarkable  organ, 
which  in  its  motions  appearing  to  resemble  the  turning 
of  a wheel,  is  called  the  Wheel  organ.  The  latter 
class  is  more  advance* I in  the  scale  of  development  than 
the  former,  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  to- 
gether, especially  as  they  present  many  points  in  com- 
mon as  regards  their  covering  and  mothe  organs. 

External  Covering. — In  both  Polygastric  and  Rota- 


* See  hie  puper  t7*brr  die  Entirickrtuug  rW  Ijtbeuvtmfer  rter 
InfirHomitnere  in  the  Abhandt.  t ItrAAad.  derll  tu,  *«  Beth*,  1631. 


tary  Classes  some  kinds  have  no  special  covering,  ruch  Zoology 
are  called  by  Ehrenberg,  naked,  nuda ; whilst  others,  y — , 
inclosed  in  a sort  of  armour,  lorica , hr  calls  covered,  lori- 
cata.  Of  this  covering  or  armour  he  describes  five  kinds. 

1.  The  Shell,  testa , teslvla,  a firm  skin,  often  fur- 
nished with  little  teeth,  horns,  spines,  points,  or  warts, 
in  which  the  animal  lives  like  a tortoise  within  its  shell, 
the  head  and  tail  only  projecting.  Usually  in  the  Lort- 
cated  Rotatory  Infusories  it  is  depressed,  as  in  Bra- 
chionus  amphiceros,  (Infus.  PI.  2,  fig.  33,)  hut  some- 
times compressed,  and  resembling  a bivalve  shell,  for 
which  it  has  been  often  mistaken,  a*  in  Colurus  cauila- 
tu*,  (PI.  2,  fig.  26,)  and  occasionally  of  a quadrangular 
prismatic  shape,  as  in  Salpina.  2-  The  Target,  teutel - 
tum,$cutelfulum , seems  to  he  peculiar  to  the  Polygastric 
Class:  it  is  firm,  round,  or  oval,  smooth  edged,  and  only 
covering  the  back  of  the  animal,  as  in  Aspidisca  dents - 
rulata  (PI.  1,  fig.  60)  and  Euplotes  Charon.  ( PI.  2,  fig.  7). 

3.  The  Pitcher,  v rceolus,  ia  a membranous  or  firm 
covering,  often  cartilaginous,  bell-shaped,  cylindrical,  or 
conical,  closed  at  bottom,  open  and  expanded  in  front, 
within  which  the  anim&l  can  either  retract  entirely,  or 
project  itself  from  it:  example*  are  presented  among 
the  Polygastric  Class,  in  Dijflugia  proUiforviis , Va- 
gtnicola  chrydallina . (PI.  I,  tig.  22  ami  48,)  a'so  among 
the  Rotatory  Class,  in  Floscularia  vmata.  (PI.  2,  fig. 

16.)  Sometimes,  a*  in  Ophrydium  versatile,  (PI.  2, 
fig.  46,)  a number  of  thepe  little  pitchers  are  heaped 
together,  so  that  a mass  far  exceeding  the  size  of  the 
animals  is  produced.  4.  The  Cloak  or  Mantle,  laetma, 
which  exists  only  in  the  Polygast«ic  Class,  is  a thick 
gelatinous  mass  or  skin,  apparently  the  external  layer 
of  the  animal  itself,  expanding  with  age,  and  under 
the  protection  of  which,  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
freely  divide,  according  to  certain  normal  proportions, 
and  inclose  other  individuals  which  become  loose  upon 
the  surface  of  the  parent.  After  a time  (his  membrane 
loses  it*  individuality,  becomes  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  will  of  the  internal  brood,  and  perform*  to  them  the 
office  of  a tegomentary  covering,  a*  in  Volvo x ylobator. 

(PI.  1,  fig.  12.)  5.  The  Bivalve  Target,  lorica  bi  ruins, 

exists  only  iu  the  large  family  Bacillaria , is  of  a 
quadrangular  prismatic  form,  of  a siliceous  nature,  and 
when  dry  splits  into  two  or  more  pieces,  as  in  Navicula 
phtrnieentron  and  Bacillaria  vulgaris  (fig.  28  and  29.) 

In  most  of  the  Ini'uHores,  a head,  trunk,  and  tail  ore 
distinguishable.  1.  In  the  Polygastric  class  the  Head 
is  scarcely  discernible,  but  in  the  Rotatory  it  is  readily 
distinguished,  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
supports  the  wheel  organ,  eyes,  mouth,  and  masticating 
organs  ; in  it  also  is  the  great  nervous  ganglion,  which 
Ehrenbcrg  presumes  to  be  the  cerebral.  The  mouth  is 
generally  placed  beneath,  and  not  precisely  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  which  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  fore- 
head, distinguished  by  the  red  eye-spots,  and  often  also 
stretches  like  a proboscis  beyond  the  wheel  organ,  as 
in  Rotifer  marrurus  anti  Philodina  acu/eata,  (PI.  2,  figs. 

29  and  30,)  or  drops  into  the  anterior  upper  edge  of 
that  organ,  us  in  Fureularia  iiibba  and  Diglena  grandig. 

(lig.  20  and  21.)  Sometimes,  as  in  Brachionus  amphi- 
ceros,  (PI.  2,  fig.  33,)  the  forehead  is  divided  into  three 
lobes,  covered  with  little  hairy  styles.  In  Rotifer 
the  e*es  stand  far  forwards  on  the  proboscis,  hut*  in 
Philodina , on  the  contrary,  they  ore  backwards  above 
and  tiehind  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  nape  of  the  neck 
is  indicated  by  a narrowing,  but  more  commonly  by  (he 
’base  of  the  wheel  organ  or  by  the  position  of  the  eyes 
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Zook-gy.  The  mouth  is  often  provided  with  a pair  of  lipw,  which 
may  be  seen  in  both  the  Polygasthic  and  Rotatory 
Classen,  a**  in  Chitumonas  voleox , EuyUma  viridt*.  (PI.  1, 
figs.  5 and  17.)  and  in  Mtlicerta  ritnjeiu.  (PI.  2,  fig.  17.) 
In  the  Polyuastric  Class,  as  in  iMchrymaria  protcu », 
(PI.  1,  fig.  50,)  the  neck  is  very  distinct,  a lung  gullet 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  stornuch ; but  it  is 
scarcely  if  at  all  discernible  in  the  Rotatory  Infusorics. 
2.  fn  the  Polygastric  Class  the  Truuk  is  less  readily 
distinguished  than  in  the  Rotatory,  where  it  begins 
behind  the  base  of  the  wheel  organ,  but  its  dorsal  and 
abdominal  surfaces  arc  readily  distinguished  by  the 
apertures  of  the  mouth  and  vent  being  on  the  latter. 
The  genera  Enchelyt,  Coleps,  (PI.  1,  figs.  49  and  53,) 
atid  Aclinophrys.  are  exceptions,  as  their  mouth  and  vent 
are  in  the  very  centre  of  their  extremities,  and  the  absence 
of  eyes  affords  no  other  guide.  3.  The  Tail  is  all  that 
part  of  the  animal  beyond  the  vent,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  foot  of  Molluscs.  In  the  Polygastric 
Class  it  is  most  simple,  as  in  Aita*ia  hwmalodrt  and 
Amphiltplus  fasciola.  (PI.  1.  figs.  16  and  59.)  In  the 
Vorticellinw  a long  process  is  sent  out,  on  the  tip  ol 
which  is  a sucker.  Its  simplest  form,  in  the  Rotatory 
Class,  is  a mere  lengthening  of  ihc  soft  body  from  the 
abdominal  surface,  with  a sucking  cup,  patella,  nt  its 
extremity,  by  means  of  which  it  can  fix  itself,  as  in  Glcuo- 
phora  Irochus  and  Pierotiina  patina,  (PI.  2,  figs.  11  and 
34  ;)  sometimes  a long  still  shank  supports  the  sucking 
cup,  ns  in  Monu ra,  Monocerca,  &c. ; but  the  greater 
number  of  this  Class  have  the  tail  bifurcated,  as  in  Ichlhy- 
dium  podura , Chrptonolus  maxi mvs,  (PI.  2,  figs.  9 and 
10.)  Ac.,  and  in  the  genera  Purcularia,  Euclanis,  (Pi. 
2,  figs.  20  and  25.)  and  Scandium , the>e  forked  pro- 
cesses are  of  considerable  length.  In  the  genus  Actin' 
urus.  and  one  species  of  Dinochari ♦,  the  tail  is  trifid. 
All  these  animals  make  use  of  these  organs  ns  a pair  of 
forceps  to  seize  the  foot!  which  has  been  brought  within 
their  reach  by  the  currents  produced  by  their  wheel 
organs.  Iti  Rotifer , Philodina,  and  some  others,  the 
tail  is  capable  of  retraction  within  itself  like  the  joints  of 
a telescope;  and  such  are  often  armed  with  little  horny 
points,  sometimes  in  pairs,  us  in  Rotifer  a,  sometimes  in 
triplets,  as  in  Philodina. 

Motive  Or  pans. — The  Organs  of  Motion  in  Infusory 
Animals  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Simple  Motive  Organs 
are  the  Changeable  Processes,  procetm*  variabiles, 
which  belong  entirely  to  the  Poi.yoastric  Clast,  ami 
result  from  the  power  which  those  aniinuls  possess,  of 
protruding  at  pleasure  parts  of  their  body  into  variously 
shaped  lobes  and  long  tubes,  at  one  or  many  points  at 
the  same  time  or  alternately,  and  hence  arfce  the  pro- 
tean changes  for  which  many  Infusories  were  fo  cele- 
brated, but  of  which  the  cause  was  not  known  till  dis- 
covered by  Ehrenberg.  According  to  his  ob^rvution 
this  change  of  form  depends  upon  the  animal  relaxing 
the  part  to  he  protruded,  and  then,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  rest,  thrusting  the  stomach  and  its  contents  against 
the  relaxed  part  and  projecting  it  in  a finger  or  foot-like 
form,  just  as  a hernial  sae  is  produced  by  the  intestine 
being  protruded  from  the  belly.  In  this  way  is  it  that 
all  parts  of  the  Ameefue  (PI.  1,  fig.  21)  can  be  thrust 
out  into  proces«es.  But  ill  the  ArccUuue  the  projec- 
tions can  only  he  formed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
and  by  the  propulsion  of  a transparent  fluid,  nut,  ns  in 
the  former  case,  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  Haeillaria 
have  atso  this  remarkable  properly*  This  power  of 


changing  form  and  thrusting  out  processes  is  well  Zoology, 
adapted  for  pushing  the  animal  along,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a boat  is  pushed  by  a pole.  In  many  Infusorics, 
still’,  straight,  and  long  Bristles,  setep,  are  observed, 
implanted  in  the  animal  substance,  and  are  capable  of 
slow  elevation  and  depression.  The  Hairlels,  «7/<e,  by 
which  the  turnings  about  of  the  Infmoriea  are  effected, 
are  distinguished  from  the  bristles,  by  their  bulb-shaped 
b«*e,  which  moving  slowly  upon  their  seat  by  means  of 
a pair  of  muscles,  produce  extensive  circular  swinging 
of  their  point ; this  can  be  well  observed  in  the  larger 
species  of  Slylonychia  and  Kerona.  In  the  Polygastric 
Infusories  they  are  often  spread  over  the  whole  body, 
and  are  arranged  in  distinct  rows,  generally  longitudinal 
but  sometimes  transverse;  sometimes  they  exist  only 
about  the  mouth,  and  in  the  Rotatory  Class  on  no  part 
except  on  the  wheel  organs.  The  whole  body  is  only 
covered  with  these  cilia  in  the  Nuked  Infusories,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  the  genus  Colepe , (PI.  1,  fig.  53,) 
the  armour  of  which  consists  of  numerous  little  pieces 
placed  in  rows,  and  the  interspaces  studded  with  cilia. 

HookleO,  uneini,  are  sometimes  observed,  either  ranged 
upon  the  abdominal  surface,  as  in  Slylonychia  and 
Euplotes,  and  serving  as  fiet  or  clawB,  or  occupying  the 
place  of  «n  upper  lip,  as  in  Glaucoma,  Col  unit,  and 
Scandium.  Thick,  straight,  and  very  movable  bristles, 
called  Styles,  ttyli,  exist  in  both  Classes  of  Infusories, 
having  a distinct  articular  connection  with  the  surface 
of  the  body ; they  are  very  distinct  ill  Oxylricka  cicada 
and  SlyUmychia  postulate  (PI.  2,  figs.  3 and  4)  upon  the 
hind  part  of  the  body,  and  seem  to  be  employed  for  feel- 
ing. In  some  of  the  Rotatory  Class  they  also  occur, 
and  if  upon  the  wheel  organ  or  on  the  forehead,  they 
remain  outstretched  and  quiescent  during  the  action  of 
the  former. 

Compound  Motive  Organa  belong  specially  to  the 
Rotatory  Class  of  Infusory  Animals,  of  which  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  nmurkable  characters.  They 
are  formed  hy  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  nu- 
merous cilia  or  hairlets,  about  the  front  of  the  body, 
which  turning  or  moving  upon  their  base  independently 
or  each  other,  produce  an  appearance  so  closely  simulat- 
ing that  of  a wheel  turning  upon  its  axle,  as  to  have  led 
the  Microscopist  Baker  to  describe  them  as  actually  so 
formed,  and  hence  has  been  applied  to  them  the  name 
of  ff heel  Onjans.  The  imposibility,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  a wheel  and  axle  in  an  organized  hody 
naturally  struck  more  philosophical  observers,  and  various 
theories  were  brought  forward  to  explain  this  curious 
phenomenon.  Dutrochet  believed  it  to  depend  upon  the 
alteruale  contraction  and  relaxation  of  portions  of  a cir- 
cular muscle,  by  means  of  which  its  periphery  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  undulation  when  the  organ  is  in 
motion.  From  the  observations,  however,  of  Ehren- 
berg, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rotatory  motion 
results  from  that  of  cilia,  which  differ  only  from  other 
cilia  in  their  arrangement.  Each  separate  cilium  is 
moved  by  a muscle  placed  beneath  it,  and  if  muscular 
threads  pass  to  many  or  all  the  cilia  of  the  same  row, 
they  arc  ult  moved  in  one  direction  ; whilst,  if  muscular 
fibres  are  attached  on  the  other  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
cilia,  and  at  different  heights,  an  oscillatory  motion  in 
four  directions  is  produced,  causing  a circular  motion  of 
the  tip  of  each  cilium,  whilst  the  whole  cilium  itself 
describes  a cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  its  have.  In  this 
way  is  the  motiou  produced  in  the  one  and  two  wheeled , 
but  not  in  the  many  wheeled  animals.  The  Wheel 
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Sootegy.  Organs  art  eiiher  Monotrochou*,  i.  e.  have  » simple  con- 
nected  ring  of  cilia,  or  the  ring  is  divided  or  manifold, 
as  in  the  Sorolrockout  Infusories.  In  the  Monotro- 
chous  section,  the  circle  or  wheel  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  and  is  placed  near  the  mouth,  which  is  not  con- 
tained within  but  on  one  side  of  it,  interrupting  the  ring, 
so  that,  instead  of  being  circular,  it  has  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe  closely  set  with  cilia,  between  tbe  heels  of 
which  the  mouth  is  placed.  If  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  be  regular,  as  in  Ptygura  meliceria , /chthydium 
podtira , (1*1.  2,  figs.  3 and  9.)  such  Iufusoriea  are  called 
Holotnchous ; but  if  it  lie  indented  and  produced  here  and 
there  into  lobes,  as  in  Microcodon  Hants,  Tubtcuiarxu 
noyas,  and  Ftoscularia  ornrtla , (figs.  14,  15,  and  16,) 
such  are  said  to  lie  Schixotrochous.  Two  subdivisions  of 
the  Sorutrochous  are  also  observed,  the  two  wheeled  or 
Zyyotrochou s,  in  which  the  wheel  organs  are  implanted 
cm  a pair  of  processes  like  arms,  capable  of  protrusion 
and  retraction,  situated  close  (o  each  other,  and  between 
the  mouth  and  proboscis,  as  in  Rotifer  macrurus  and 
Philodina  aadeata  (figs.  29  and  30).  Those  which  have 
more  than  two  wheel  organs  are  called  Polytrochous, 
such  us  Hydatina  brachydaciyla  and  Euchlamt  luna 
(figs.  19  and  25.) 

The  use  of  the  cilia,  whether  simply  disposed  about 
the  mouth  or  forming  wheel  organs,  is  to  produce  a 
current  in  the  water  by  means  of  which  the  food  is 
brought  to  the  mouth,  and  also  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
locomotion  by  swimming,  which  in  some  genera,  as  in 
Phihdina,  is  restricted  to  crawling,  like  leeches,  prior  to 
the  development  of  the  wheel  organs. 

Acalephs  or  Sea-kkttles. 

These  animals  arc  mostly  of  transparent,  gelatinous 
structure,  and  hence  commonly  known  by  the  names 
Sett-blubber  or  Jelly- Jfsh  ; or,  from  the  stinging  sensation 
they  impart  when  touched,  Sea-nettles : this  property  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  hence  also  the  name 
bxaXrjfai,  applied  to  them  by  Aristotle.  They  ure 
furnished  with  locomotive  organs,  arc  capable  of  trails* 
biting  themselves  from  place  to  place,  and  most  of  them  arc 
highly  phosphorescent.  The  beautiful  furm  and  colours 
of  the>e  animals  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
naturulists,  but  the  most  recent  and  the  best  observations 
relating  to  them  are  those  of  Eschscholiz,  Ehrenberg 
and  Brandt,  the  former  of  whom  divides  them  into  three 
orders.* 

1 . The  Ctenophorovs  or  Crated  Order 

la  characterized  by  longitudinul  rows  of  cilia  or  vi- 
brating threads  arranged  in  pairs,  so  as  to  form  narrow 
passages,  which  being  connected  with  tliese  locomotive 
organs  are  called  ambulacra . The  form  of  their  bodies  is 
either  a flattened  spheroid,  truncated  at  one  extremity  like 
a deep  cup,  so  as  to  form  the  aperture  leading  to  the  large 
simple  stomach,  as  in  Beroe ; (Acaleph.  Plate,  fig.  1.) 
ora  much  coin  pressed  ovoid,  as  in  Mncmia,  or  a cylinder, 
with  n pair  of  flatted  wings,  as  in  Callianira,  (fig.  2.)  or 
a long  flat  ribbon,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  stomach, 
as  in  the  beautiful  Cesium  Veneris  or  Venus’  Girdle 
(fig.  3.).  In  some,  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a pair 
of  ciliated  tentacules,  which  are  either  simple,  as  in 
Cestum,  or  branched  as  in  Callianira ; but  in  others,  as 
in  Beroe,  no  such  tcutacules  exist. 

2.  The  Sciaphorour  Order. 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  other  orders  by  the 


umbrella  ahape  of  their  body,  which  being  likened  by  Zoology. 
Oken  to  a hat,  he  haa  therefore  named  them  Htitguallen. 

Lfttrville  calls  them  Cydomorphous  and  Eschscholiz 
Disrophorous  Acalculia,  but  neither  of  these  terms  ex- 
presses their  general  actual  form,  except  in  the  genera 
Berenice  and  Eudora , and  are  therelore  inadmissible. 

The  comparison  of  their  body  to  the  shape  of  an  um- 
brella, commonly  used  by  the  French  Naturalists,  who 
therefore  call  it  ombretle , furnishes  the  best  character 
for  naming  the  order.  Tbe  convex  upper  or  dorsal 
surface  of  the  umbrella-shaped  body  varies  considerably  r 
sometimes,  as  in  Berenice,  (fig.  4.)  it  is  nearly  flat, 
sometimes  semiglobulnr,  as  in  Grryonia , (fig.  5,) 
sometimes  the  lower  edge  is  everted,  like  a bell,  as  in 
Oceania , or  contracted,  as  in  Pelagia,  (fig.  6.)  The 
under  or  abdominal  surface  is  almost  invariably 
concave,  arching  upwards  from  its  margin  towards 
its  central  part ; tbe  concavity  is  greatest  in  Circe, 
and  it  is  great  in  many  of  the  Oceani/e ; in 
Berenice  it  is  very  slight ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Tima,  and  also  in  Uian/pa  cerebriformis , the  under 
surface,  instead  of  being  concave,  elongate*  itself  imo 
a ball.  The  body  is  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
thins  towards  the  murgin  where  the  convexity  and 
concavity  unite.  The  margin  is  sometimes  entire,  as  in 
Eudora  and  Ephrya,  or  lobed  ns  in  Cyanea , or  fringed 
with  lentacules  few  in  nunitwr  as  in  Geryonia , or  very 
numerous  as  in  jEquorea,  (fig.  T)  The  body  of  this  order 
of  Acalephs  is  a softish,  jelly-like  mass,  loaded  with 
water,  transparent,  generally  colourless,  or  varied  with 
brilliant  hues;  it  is  firmer  about  the  mouth  and  roots 
of  the  arms,  and  about  the  margin,  than  elsewhere. 

When  removed  from  the  water,  it  soon  dissolves  almost 
entirely  into  a saltish  fluid,  so  that  of  an  animal  which  had 
weighed  fifty  ouucea,  or  even  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
but  a few  grains  remain.  This  fluid  is,  according  to 
Rosenthal,  contained  in  cells  formed  by  delicate  mem- 
branes, similar  to  the  hyahid  of  tire  eye,  traversing  it; 
and  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a very  delicate,  external 
tegument,  described  by  Gacde  in  Aurelia  aurita  and 
Cyanea  capUlaia,  studded  with  little  round  corpusculea, 
made  up  of  still  smaller  ones.  Rosenthal  says  that  the 
skin  of  the  convexity  is  thin,  overspread  with  little  heaps 
of  points,  and  that  the  concavity  is  smoother  but  thicker, 
resembling  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Ehrenberg*  de- 
scribes two  coverings  to  the  convexity,  a shining  and 
generally  smooth  external  one,  which  however  hits 
patches  of  little  shotlike  granules,  and  pome  scattered 
single  flattened  warty  j rejections ; it  incloses  a thick 
net  of  threads,  which  he  thinks  are  vessels,  from 
Tvsir  i r of  a line  in  diameter,  forming  hexongular 
meshes  from  i|y  to  ,V,  and  sometimes  to  T*T  of  a line, 
in  width,  containing  here  and  there  very  minute  granules 
of  n whitish  substance.  The  concavity,  he  says,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  two  net-like  membranes  in  close 
connection  with  each  other ; tbe  exlcrnul  of  which  bus  no 
patches  of  granules,  but  only  scattered  single  ones;  and 
the  interna)  has  scattered  granules,  but  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  surrounding  gelatinous  mass.  Concentric, 
circular  and  even  radiating  muscular  fibres  upon  the 
under  surface  of  these  animals  have  been  described 
by  Basted,  Spallanzani,  Garde  and  others;  these 
Ehrenberg  considers  as  very  doubtful,  but  he  thinks  lie 
has  discovered  muscular  fibres  m the  pair  ol  red  lioea 
which  inclose  each  radiating  process  of  the  alimentary 
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Oology,  canal  ns  it  passes  on  the  under  surface  from  the  stomach 
•— 1 to  the  margin  of  the  animal.  The  motions  of  these  Aca- 
leplis  are  sometimes  active,  sometimes  passive  ; it  desirous 
to  move  forwards  or  upwards,  they  approximate  the  two 
halves  of  their  margin  together,  so  that  the  convexity  is 
bent  still  more  like  a bent  bow,  after  which  the  con- 
traction suddenly  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  jerked  on- 
wards ; having  arrived  near  the  surface,  their  umbrella 
remains  outspread,  and  they  are  borne  along  by  the 
mere  motion  of  the  waves,  till  they  choose  to  descend, 
which  is  effected  by  contracting  the  whole  disc  and 
forming  a ball,  after  which  they  sink.  Upon  their 
under  surface  are  situated  the  apertures  leading  to  the 
stomach,  of  which  some  have  only  a single  one  and 
others  several,  hence  Brandt's  division  of  the  Order  into 
Monostomous  and  Polystomout  tribes ; to  these  he  adds 
a third,  (he  Astomous,  or  Mouthless,  to  include  the 
Jleretucides , in  which  hitherto  no  mouth  has  been  dis- 
covered. In  the  single-mouthed  tribe,  the  aperture  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  concavity,  either  in  its  plane,  as  in 
Mquorm,  Aurelia , aud  many  others,  or  in  a trunk  like 
process,  which  depends  like  a pedicle,  as  in  Pelagic 
and  others,  and  is  cither  an  elongation  of  the  alimentary 
tube  and  mouth, or  of  the  latter aloue.  In  JEquore a,  the 
circular  mouth  is  surrounded  with  a simple  rounded 
edge,  which  sometimes  exhibits  four  or  six  fold*,  or 
very  slight  notchings  ; but  in  Aurelia , (fig.  8.)  which  has 
the  mouth  cruciform,  the  edge  is  lengthened  at  each  angle 
into  u clamper,  which  fe»  of  a somewhat  trigonal  form, 
rounded  above,  and  hollowed  si  ghtly  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  its  under  surface  or  base.  When  a 
trunk  or  pedicle  exists,  ns  in  Pelagia,  it  is  formed  by  the 
nnion  for  i-omc  extent  of  (he  edges  of  the  clasper*,  near 
their  origin  from  the  concavity  of  the  body . but  an 
instance  occurs,  viz.  Meiitca  hyacinthina , in  which 
they  are  connected  only  at  their  extremity,  and  tint  at 
their  origin.  The  form  of  the  diapers  is  sometimes 
simple  and  roundish,  sometimes  leaf-shaped,  and  more 
rarely  button -shaped,  the  stem  being  very  short.  Their 
length  varies  considerably,  being  either  very  short,  as  in 
AZquorea  and  Oceania,  or  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  umbrella,  as  in  some  Aurelia?  and  in  Pelagia  ; their 
edges  are  also  occasionally  fringed  or  armed  with  ten- 
tacules,  especially  towards  the  t«>p.  The  many-mouthed 
or  sucking  Acalephs  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Thou  in 
which  a simple  cylinder  or  pedicle  depends  from  the 
centre  of  the  concavity  of  the  body,  communicating  at 
its  origin  with  the  bottom  of  the  alimentary  cavity  and 
pierced  below  by  from  four  to  eight  small  apertures,  ns 
in  Geryonia  and  its  congeners.  2.  Those  in  which  from 
four  to  eight  processes  or  claspers  dip  down,  either 
distinct  or  connected  together,  and  open  above  separately 
into  the  alimentary  cavity,  whilst  below  the  canal  which 
each  contains  divides  into  several  smaller  ones,  opening 
externally  upon  the  edges  and  points  of  the  claspers, 
and  are  the  apertures  by  which  the  animal  absorbs  its 
food,  as  in  Rhizosloma , (fig.  9.)  The  form  and  fringing 
of  these  clampers  are  similar  t»  those  in  the  mouosto- 
mous  tribe. 

3.  The  Siphonophorvui  Order 
Are  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any 
stomach  or  alimentary  cavity,  aud  are  divided  by 
EschscbdU  into  three  families. 

a.  The  Diphydaus  Acalephs , so  named  from  their 
seeming  resemblance  to  two  animals  connected  together, 
which  originates  in  their  body  being  composed  of  two 
somewhat  conical  pieces,  the  apex  of  the  pos- 


terior being  received  within  the  Ivaae  of  the  anterior.  Z^ogy. 
These  pieces  Quov  and  Guimard*  describe  as  basing  an 
independent  life,  and  capable  of  living  for  some  time 
after  their  separation.  The  anterior  segment  of  the 
auimal,  considered  hy  Kschscholts  to  belong  to  the 
nutrient  part,  but  not  so  held  by  Meyen,  contain.*  four 
cavities:  1.  a large  inferior  one,  the  swimming  cavity  of 
the  latter  writer,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  this  part, 
pointed  in  front,  and  expanding  behind  into  a wide 
aperture,  upon  the  edges  of  which  are  five  tech,  and 
having  attached  to  its  interior,  by  n delicate  thread,  a 
sac  of  nearly  corresponding  form,  exhibiting  several  lon- 
gitudinal folds.  Within  the  upper  half  of  this  segment 
arc,  2.  in  front  n spindle-shaped  cavity,  of  which  the 
use  is  not  known,  and  behind  it,  3 a conical  cavity 
opening  backward*,  in  which  is  received  the  apex  of  the 
second  piece.  Between  this  and  the  large  inferior  cavity 
is,  4.  another,  in  which  is  attached  the  thread-1  ike  organ 
supporting  those  of  reproduction  and  generation,  and 
which  either  at  once  protrudes  through  its  expanded 
posterior  opening  of  this  cavity,  or  is  continued  through 
the  under  part  of  the  hinder  piece.  The  posterior 
segment  Eachscholtz  thinks  is  the  swimming  organ  : its 
shape  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  anterior,  hut  its 
forepart  is  lengthened  into  a sort  of  beak,  which  is  re- 
ceived within  the  upper  cavity  of  the  former,  as  already 
mentioned ; in  its  upper  part  is  also  contained  a long 
cavity  inclosing  within  it  a plaited  sac;  whilst  the  lower 
part  forms  a pairofleaves  between  which  the  thread-like 
orgim  passes.  This  organ  consists  of  a transparent 
cylindrical  tube  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  middle  cavity 
of  the  anterior  segment,  and  having  slight  indentations 
on  its  upper  surface  at  regular  distances,  opposite  which, 
on  the  under  surface,  little  hollow  branches  are  sent  off, 
having  at  their  tip  a solid  organ  by  which  the  food  is 
absorbed,  therefore  called  by  Meyen  the  stomach  ; ami 
from  its  under  surface  stretches  out  a very  long  thin 
tube  ptudded  with  suckers,  which  seemed  to  be  jointed. 

The  little  masses  opposite  tin:  origins  of  the  claspers 
are  the  ovaries.  According  to  Meyni’s  notion,  the  large 
inferior  cavity  in  the  first  segment,  and  the  cavity  in  the 
second,  are,  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of 
their  walls,  the  locomotive  organs  of  these  animats,  and 
the  little  sacs  which  they  contain,  respiratory  organs. 

The  sucking  claspers,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty 
upon  the  tube,  are  rolled  up  when  at  rest,  into  as  many 
little  balls,  but  when  outspread,  form  delicate  threads 
three  or  four  inches  in  lengili,  as  in  Dipkya,  (fig.  10.) 

b.  The  PhynaphorauM  Acalephs  are  characterized 
by  a bladder  containing  air,  situated  upon  their  upper 
extremity,  hy  means  of  which  they  arc  floated  like 
hydrometers : hence  Cuvier  has  applied  to  them  the 
name  Hydrostatic  Acalrpfu.  The  most  simple  form  is  that 
o\'  Rhizophyta,  (fig.  il,)in  which  the  transparent  egg- 
shaped  air-vesicle  has  its  middle  surrounded  by  hollowed 
pieces  of  cartilage,  and  from  its  lower  end  floats  loosely 
its  long  tnbular  body,  from  the  aide*  of  which  project 
the  simple  claspers,  which,  as  in  the  preceding  family, 
serve  the  purpose  of  suckers.  In  StephaHomia,  the  very 
long  alimentary  tube  « surrounded,  except  along  its 
under  surface,  by  rows  of  cartilaginous  pieces,  which 
overlap  each  otlier,  between  which  protrude  the  sucking 
clampers,  and  organs  considered  by  Qooy  and  Gaimard  as 
ovaries.  In  Pkysophora  (fig.  12.),  the  tubular  alimentary 
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Zoobgy  canal  is  short ; at  its  upper  end  is  the  air-vesicle,  and 
— "-v-" ' below  it  two  rows  of  hollow  cartilaginous  pieces,  which 
are  followed  by  a collar  of  delicate  flask-like  bogs,  con- 
tainin'; fluid  concealing  the  origin  of  the  claspers 
which  surround  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  of 
which  the  form  and  length  is  very  variable  and  ele- 
gant. The  P/tyniUtr  (fig.  13.)  differ  from  the  preceding, 
iu  having  no  cartilaginous  organs ; their  air-vesicle  is 
large  and  oblong,  with  thick  semitransparent  walls; 
its  long  axis  is  horizontal ; ul  one  end  there  is  an  aperture 
by  which  the  air  can  escape,  and  upon  its  upper  surface 
a*  beautiful  crest  extends  nearly  throughout  its  whole 
length,  whilst  beneath  are  sent  down  numerous  lenta- 
cules  and  sucking  organs,  the  former,  of  various  size, 
having  on  one  edge  a narrow  baud,  and  on  the  other 
a row  of  kidney-shaped  projections : they  are  ranged 
either  singly  or  in  masse i,  and  are,  at  their  origin,  each 
furnished  with  a conical  vesicle  containing  fluid  ; these 
vesicles  Eschscholtx  thinks  correspond  to  those  hereafter 
to  be  noticed  in  the  Holothuria? : other  filaments,  short 
and  in  bundles,  arc  also  found,  which  are  believed  to  be 
reproductive  organs. 

c.  The  Velellidous  AcaUpht  have  within  their 
soft . substance  a carl ilagi nous  or  calcareous  plate 
or  disc,  which  Eschscholtz  calls  a shell,  either  cir- 
cular or  consisting  of  two  pieces,  by  the  union  of 
which  an  oHong  body,  either  flat,  or  elevated  to  form 
a crest,  is  produced ; in  Ralaria , this  disc  is  oblong, 
much  compressed  and  elevated,  supporting  upon  its 
edge  a leaf-shaped  muscular  membrane  which  forms  a 
crest.  In  Veletla  (fig.  14.)  the  disc  is  cartilaginous,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  and  oval ; upon  its  upper  surface  is 
attached  obliquely  another  cartilaginous  plate  enve' oped 
in  muscular  substance.  In  Porpila  (fig.  15.),  the  disc  is 
round,  calcareous,  and  marked  above  with  concentric 
circles  traversed  by  radiating  stripes,  but  has  not  any 
crest.  The  sucking  organs  are  in  all  the  genera  placed  on 
the  under  surface,  and  the  central  one,  which  is  largest, 
has  been  considered  analogous  to  a stomach  ; aud  in  Fo 
Ulla  and  Porpila,  the  margin  of  the  soft  covering  of 
the  disc  is  t ringed  with  small  tentacules  or  suckers 
which  can  only  curve  inwards.  In  Ralaria  and  Velelta, 
the  elevated  crest  serves  the  purpose  of  a sail,  and  assist* 
in  the  animal's  movements  ; but  Pbrpifa,  not  having  a 
crest,  can  only  be  m >ved  by  its  tentacles.  Probably, 
however,  in  all  three  genera  the  soft  matter  surrounding 
the  disc,  and  which  is  said  to  be  muscular,  can  bend  it 
to  a certain  extent,  and  then  suddenly  censing  to  act 
allow  the  recoil  of  the  disc  by  which  the  animal  would 
be  jerked  forwards. 

Ektoxoons. 

Rmbdplti  applied  the  name  Eniosoa  to  those  animals 
which  live  within  the  internal  parts  of  others,  and 
divider!  them,  from  their  form,  &c.  into  the  Cystic, 
Cestoid,  Trcmatode,  Aeanihocephnlous,  and  Nsmatoid 
Orders.  These,  however,  have  been  reduced  by  Cuvier 
to  two,  1st.  the  Parenchymatous,  including  Rudolpbi's 
first  four,  of  which  the  body  is  filled  withacellulosity,  or 
even  a continuous  parenchyma,  and  in  which  the  greatest 
development  of  alimentary  organs  appears  merely  as 
ramifying  canals  with  external  apertures;  2nd.  the 
Cavitary  or  Niemaloid,  in  which  the  external  covering 
encloses  a cavity,  containing  a distinct  alimentary  canal 
with  mouth  and  vent.  Instead  of  these  designations, 
Owen  prefers  the  names  Slerelminthous  for  the  former, 


and  Coclelminthus  for  the  latter  Order ; and  he  adds  a Zoology. 

The  ProieiminOumt  Order. 

The  most  simple  forms  in  lbs  section  are  the  Zoo- 
sperms,  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  1.  fig.  I.)  which  exist  at  par- 
ticular periods  in  the  liquor  teminis  cf  all  animals 
hitherto  examined,  and  are  therefore  presumed  to  bear 
an  important  part  in  the  reproductive  process.  Their 
shape  is  peculiar  to  each  animal,  but  to  a generally 
compressed  oval  body  is  attached  a lengthy  tail.  No 
distinct  organs  have  yet  been  discovered  in  them,  but 
they  move  about  with  great  activity.  The  Trichina 
(fig.  2.),  which  belnngs  to  this  Order,  is  more  highly 
developed  ; it  is  like  a cylindrical  thread  with  one  end 
rather  larger  than  the  other,  and  lies  coiled  up  in  a 
little  elliptical  cyst  (a.)  iu  the  voluntary,  but  not  in  the 
involuntary  muscles  of  the  human  subject.  It  has  a 
smooth  skin,  inclosing  a fine  granular  parenchyma, 
with  a transverse  linear  double-lipped  mouth  at  its  larger 
end,  from  which  commences  n narrow  intestinal  tube; 
this  soon  becomes  sacculated,  but  gradually  loses  that 
character,  and  takes  a spiral  or  zigzag  course  os  it 
{masses  towards  the  tail,  to  terminate  in  the  vent. 

The  Sterelminlhoui  Order , 

A*  already  slated,  have  no  distinct  cavity  for  their 
alimentary  apparatus,  which  consists  of  simple  pores  in 
their  tegumeutary  covering,  or  mere  tubes  continued 
from  their  mouths  without  any  other  exit.  They  ex- 
hibit very  considerable  difference  in  form,  varying  from 
the  globular  shape  of  the  Acephulocyst,  to  the  lengthy, 
rtut,  tape  like  T tenia.  The  Acephalocyst  (fig  3.)  pre- 
sents the  most  simple  form  ; and  from  not  exhibiting 
any  contraction  under  the  operation  of  irritants,  Rudol- 
phi  denies  their  animal  character,  and  considers  them 
os  mere  morbid  product*.  One  species,  the  Pill-box 
Hydatid  of  Hunter,  shows  a simple,  thin,  i-eimlram-parent 
cyst,  containing  fluid,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  are 
little  grin  mules  (a)  ; these,  after  a certain  growth,  drop 
into  the  cavity,  assume  an  independent  vitality,  and 
produce  other  gem  mules,  which  in  like  manner  are 
developed  and  drop  into  their  cavity,  till  a succession  of 
cysts  are  produced,  one  withm  another,  like  a nest  of  pill- 
boxes. In  Canurus,  also  a globular  cyst  found  in  the 
brain  of  sheep,  numerous  small  vermiform  processes,  each 
with  a proboscis  and  suctorial  orifices,  exist  on  its  surface. 

In  the  raoi  e advanced  Cydicrrci  (fig.  4.),  one  part  of  the 
cyst  becomes  lengthened  into  a neck  and  head  ; upon 
the  tip  of  the  latter  i*  a papilla  (a.)  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  small  horny  hooks  (h.)  which  the  animal  is 
capable  of  inserting  into  the  purl  to  which  it  may  choose 
to  attach  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  irritates  so  as  to 
excite  its  secretion,  which  is  absorbed  by  four  mouths  or 
suckers,  encircling  the  head  a little  below  the  hooks. 

From  the  examination  by  Clocquel  of  another  genus, 
Echinorhynchm  (fig.  6 ),  in  which  however,  instead  of 
a papilla  and  suckers,  there  is  only  a single  mouth,  the 
proboscis  is  found  to  be  a short  elastic  cylindrical  tube, 
which  can  be  retracted  (a.),  or  projected  (b.),  by  cor- 
responding sets  of  muscles  (c.  <!.);  the  numerous  hook  lets 
(e.)  by  which  it  is  surrounded  can  also  be  depressed  or 
erected,  and  therefore  are  presumed  to  be  also  provided 
with  muscies.  The  transition  from  the  globular  to  the 
tape-like,  and  seemingly  jointed  form  of  the  Ttenite,  is 
first  indicated  in  the  Cyriicercus  fasciolaris  (fig.  5.) 
of  the  rat,  in  which  the  body  assumes  a jointed  ap- 
pearance, and  the  vesicle  becomes  a mere  caudal  ap- 
pendage. The  Tape-worms  arc  of  considerable  length. 
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Zoology.  ,aryiog  from  three  to  ten  feet,  are  flat,  and  are 
divided  into  segment*,  the  hinder  edge  of  one  slightly 
overlapping  that  which  follows.  The  two  genera 
infesting  the  human  body  are  remarkably  distinguished 
from  each  other ; the  Tania  solium  (fig.  7.),  which 
exists  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  has  its  fore 
part  or  neck  narrow  and  merely  marked  by  transverse 
rugtc,  but  the  greater  part  of  ihe  hotly  consists  of  oblong 
square  segments  : the  head  (a.)  is  small,  wider  than  its 
length,  lias  a papilla,  booklets  and  four  mouths.  The 
Rothriocephalus  lotus  (fig.  8.),  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Russians  and  Swiss,  is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  its  segments  are  much  wider  than  their 
length;  and  its  head  (b.),  lengthy,  without  booklets 
or  month,  has  on  each  side  a longitudinal  cleft  (c.  c.), 
or  h olhrta  by  means  of  which  their  food  is  sucked  up. 
Some  Entozoom,  instead  of  attaching  themselves  by  the 
head,  have,  as  their  fixing  organ,  a single  transverse 
oval  sucker,  like  a cupping-glass,  on  their  abdominal 
surface,  as  the  Liver  Fluke  of  the  sheep,  Diploma  hejta- 
ticum  (fig.  9.),  or  there  may  be  two  of  these,  as  in 
Diploftama.  Their  mouth  is  placed  at  their  anterior 
extremity.  Some  animals,  which  are  not  parasitic,  hut 
move  about  freely  in  the  water,  and  are  very  voracious, 
are  placed  by  Cuvier  in  close  proximity  to  Distoma , 
from  their  general  anatomical  resemblance:  these  are 
the  Plannria  (fig.  10.)  and  Derostomata,  in  both  of 
which  the  mouth  is  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  animal.  In  Planaria , the  mouth  is 
placed  iu  a trumpet-shaped  proboscis  (a.),  which  can 
be  projected  or  depressed  from  or  into  a cavity  or 
slicker  (b.),  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  He  also  places 
with  them  Prostoma  and  Pfutnicurut , but  these  have 
the  mouth  in  front.  The  motions  performed  by  the 
individuals  belonging  to  this  order,  excepting  the  iHana- 
ria  and  its  congeners,  are  not  very  extensive.  All 
those  which  have  a globular  form  are  contained  in  cysts, 
and  probably  their  only  efforts  consist  in  changing  their 
position  to  differeui  parts  of  their  chamber.  But  even 
those  which  are  attached  to  the  surfuce  of  natural 
canals,  as  the  Tape-worm  in  the  intestine,  and  the  Fluke 
in  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  are  likely  to  be  under  similar 
circumstances ; they  are,  however,  capable  of  contracting 
their  length  very  considerably,  which  is  especially  ap- 
parent in  a recently  voided  tape-worm,  the  body  of 
which  nt  first  appears  to  cousisi  of  mere  narrow  trans- 
verse segments,  hut  these,  after  remaining  in  warm 
water  a short  time,  gradually  assume  their  oblong  form. 
The  ordinary  movement  of  the  Ptanaria  corresponds 
to  that  of  a slug,  but  when  it  attacks  its  prey,  it  quickly 
throws  itself  around,  and  preventing  its  escape,  attaches 
its  sucker  and  speedily  destroys  it. 

The  Calelminthous  Order 

Have  a distinct  alimcnlary  canal,  with  mouth  and 
vent,  and  all  have  a vermiform  shupe.  The  Guinea  or 
Thread-worm , Filaria  Medinentis  (fig.  11.),  scarcely 
thicker  than  a stout  thread,  varies  from  two  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and,  to  a corresponding  extent,  penetrating 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  if  it  dies,  produces 
an  immense  series  of  little  abecesses  through  its  course, 
to  effect  its  discharge.  Sometimes  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body  is  very  tapering,  but  gradually  thickens, 
and  has  its  hinder  part  of  considerable  comparative 
size,  as  in  Trichocephalus ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Oryurus , the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  very  slender 
and  thread-like.  The  Strongyhu  (fig.  12.)  has  much 
the  shape  of  the  common  Earth-worm,  thick  in  the 
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middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  extremities;  it  is  the  Zoology, 
largest  species  seen  in  the  human  body,  and  is  found  in  - 

the  kidney,  in  one  instance  having  attained  the  length 
of  three  feet.  Both  this  and  Tricncejthalus  are  re- 
markable for  the  dilated  pouch  or  sheath  at  the  anal 
extremity  (a.).  The  Awnrides,  which  are  those  of  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  human  subject,  also  belong 
to  this  Order:  the  A.  Lumbricoides,  nr  Round  / Form 
(fig.  13.),  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length;  hut  of  A. 
Vermicularis , the  female  is  not  half  an  inch  in  length, 
whilst  the  males  rarely  equal  one. sixth.  The  mouth  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  Codelmiulhous  Order  is  orbi- 
cular, simple,  as  in  Trichocephalus,  or  surrounded  by 
three  papilla?,  as  in  Filaria  and  Ascarir, or  by  six,  as  in 
SlrotDjylus. 

Ecbinodkrms. 

The  tubular  feet  with  which  the  Starfish.  Sea  Urchins, 
and  Hololhuricc  are  furnished,  led  Cuvier  to  place  them 
together  in  hi*  Pedicellate  Order;  hut  their  form  and 
internal  structure  vary  so  considerably,  that  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  he  ranged  in  three  distinct  Orders. 

The  Asteroid  or  Radiated  Order, 

As  the  name  implies,  is  star-shaped  ; the  body  or  central 
part,  containing  the  stomach,  having  ray*  stretching 
out  from  its  margin,  of  greater  or  less  length  and  num- 
ber. Thus  in  one  section  of  the  genu*  Attains , the  body 
is  pentagonal,  and  the  slightly  hollowing  out  of  its  edge* 
hardly  produce*  arm*  or  rays,  as  in  the  Giftbout  Starfish, 
whilst  in  the  other  section  of  the  same  genus,  the  body 
i*  deeply  cleft,  and  the  ray*  are  of  great  length,  as  in 
the  Red  Starfish.  In  the  Opkiure,  the  arms  are  of 
great  length,  and  in  Euryale , each  arm,  directly  it 
■tretclie*  out  beyond  the  body,  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  theve  again  into  others,  which  again  and  again  di- 
vide, assuming  the  appearance  of  interweaving  branches 
of  a tree,  and  which  they  employ  for  entangling  their 
prey.  The  Orange  Starfish  is  that  of  which  the  ana- 
tomy has  been  most  admirably  described  by  Tiedemnnn ; 
it  is  not  however  found  on  our  coasts,  but  the  Red  species, 
which  is  here  very  common,  is  amply  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Order.  The  arching 
upper  surface  is  formed  of  “ skin  consisting  of  white, 
tendinous,  glossy,  tough,  and  thick  fibres,  twisted  and  in- 
terwoven in  various  directions,  which  represents  the  true 
corion,”  and  is  covered  with  pigment  and  cuticle.  This 
net-work  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  1.  fig.  14.  A.  a.)  contains  u large 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  so  that  when  all  the 
animal  pari  has  been  removed  by  putrefaction,  the  arched 
form  of  the  upper  surface  of  ibe  utiimnl  i*  still  preserved, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  more  correctly  described  as 
a calcareous  net-work  supported  in  the  net-work  of 
the  corion,  which  is  best  seen  from  within  (B.  a.). 

Upon  its  exterior  are  placed  numerous  little  spiny  or 
Star  I ike,  calcareous  processes,  of  which  the  thin  stems 
are  attached  upon  little  projections.  The  apertures  left 
between  this  net-woik  give  passage  to  delicate  tube* 

(B.  b.),  through  which  the  water  is  received  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

At  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  body,  between  each 
two  arms,  the  upper  convex  tegument  sends  down  a 
sickle-shaped  process  (A.  c.)  toward  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  so  that  their  number  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  arms,  and  one  of  them  is  grooved  to  give  lodg- 
ment to  two  peculiar  canals,  one  for  the  heart  and  the 
other  containing  sand  (d.  e.).  The  situation  ol  these 
is  indicated  by  a large  flat  calcareous  button  upon  the 
2 N 
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Zoology,  upper  surface  of  the  body  (A.  f.).  Upon  the  under  surface 
— of  the  animal,  and  in  Ihe  centre,  is  a deep  depression, 
into  which  the  mouth  opeus,  surrounded  by  live  tooth- 
like  processes,  one  placed  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  each  two  arms  (B.  b.  b.) ; they  are  mov- 
able. and  probably  assist  in  taking  the  food.  From 
this  central  part  stretch  out  the  arms,  at  first  broad,  but 
gradually  tapering  to  a point.  Their  under  surface  or 
base  consists  of  a series  of  pieces  or  vertel)crs(A.  g.  g.), 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  tip, 
of  which  the  solid  central  part,  or  body,  is  wider  than 
its  thickness,  ami  from  each  side  sends  out  a transverse 
process,  first  thin  and  then  expanding,  upon  the  front 
and  hind  edge  of  each  of  which  a little  projection  is 
seen  joining  with  similar  ones  on  the  neighbouring 
pieces,  and  thus  a succession  of  apertures  (h.  h.)  are 
left  on  each  side  of  the  central  column.  The  extreme 
point  of  each  transverse  process  has  affixed  to  it  a little 
oblong  calcareous  piece,  to  which  is  attached  a larger 
piece,  having  its  under  surface  studded  with  little 
rounded  processes  for  the  articulation  of  the  hollowed 
boses  of  little  spines.  The  junction  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  forms  a central  pillar  (i.),  extending  from 
end  to  end  of  each  arm  and  the  roof  of  a deep  groove 
which  stretches  from  the  mouth  along  the  under  sur- 
face (B.  c ),  and  has  on  each  side  n longitudinal  row 
of  conical  tubular  soft  processes  or  feet  (A.  B.  i.  d. 
c.  a.  a.)  which  can  be  protruded  or  retracted  through 
the  apertures  (A.  h.)  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses; and  these  ore  bounded  externally  by  a row 
of  pointed  movable  spines  (B.  e.  e.),  directed  ob- 
liquely forward  and  outwards,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  walks.  Besides  these,  numerous  flattened 
roundcil  processes  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  foot 
grooves,  which  when  the  feet  are  retracted  face  towards 
each  other,  and  cover  up  both  them  and  the  grooves, 
hut  when  the  feet  project  are  directed  downwards. 
The  protrusion  of  ihe  feet  is  effected  by  a system  of  or- 
gans winch  Tiedemann  calls  “ the  vascular  system  of 
the  rays  and  feet,'*  and  consists  of  vessels  and  vesicles. 
The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a circular  vessel,  which, 
in  the  Orange  species,  has,  opposite  each  of  the  angles 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  central 
body,  a pair  of  small  roundish,  brown,  and  seemingly 
glandular  bodies ; between  each  pair  a vertical  branch 
rises  from  the  circular  vessel  and  receives  into  it  the 
lengthened  necks  of  three  or  fonr  little  pear-shaped 
vesicles.  In  the  Red  species  the  glandules  do  not 
exist,  but  a pair  of  globular  delicate  vesicles  (A.  k.  k. 
C.  h.)  are  situated  at  the  commencement  of  each  arm, 
and  from  these  pass  a pair  of  slender  tubules  to  the 
circular  vessel.  Opposite  the  groove  in  each  arm,  the 
circular  vessel  sends  out  a long  horizontal  branch, 
which  stretches  out  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  arm, 
and  gives  off  in  its  course  lateral  brandies,  terminating, 
in  the  Orange  species,  in  two  rows  of  little  oval  vesicles, 
blit  in  the  Red,  in  four  rows  of  conical  vesicles  (C.  c.), 
which  are  connected  with  the  bases  of  the  tubular  feet. 
The  little  round  bodies  on  the  circular  vessel,  Tiedemann 
thinks,  separate  the  colourless  fluid  contained  in  this 
apparatus  from  the  blood ; and  the  protrusion  of  the 
feet  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  pear-shaped  ve- 
sicles impelling  it  through  the  vessels  into  the  soft  feet, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  retraction,  drive  the 
fluid  back  again  into  the  vesicles. 

2.  The  Ecninoid  Order. 

This  division  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sea- 


Urchins , or  Sea- Eggs,  their  exterior  consisting  of  a Zoology, 
calcareous  shell,  which  in  some,  as  the  Echini,  has 
a flattened  spheroidal  shape,  its  mouth,  armed  with 
five  strong  teeth,  being  below,  and  the  vent  above. 

In  others,  as  Galerites,  it  has  a conical  form  with 
swelling  sides,  the  mouth  is  central  in  the  base,  and 
the  vent  at  its  edge  ; and  in  some,  as  the  Spatangi , its 
inferior  surface,  of  an  oval  shape,  flat  or  slightly  hol- 
lowed, has  towards  its  front  margin  a transverse 
toothless  mouth,  and  the  vent  near  its  hind  edge,  whilst 
its  upper  surface  is  more  or  less  convex.  The  shell 
consists  of  an  immense  number  of  polygonal  calcareous 
pieces,  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  arranged 
in  ten  bands,  which  descend  from  a circlet  of  pieces 
at  the  top  of  the  shell,  belonging  to  the  oviducts,  towards 
the  under  part  or  base.  Five  of  the  bands  consist  of 
larger  pieces  (fig.  15.  A.  a.  a.  B.  a.)  than  the  others,  and 
alternate  with  them ; but  each  hand,  whether  small  or 
large,  consists  of  a double  row  of  these  calcareous 
pieces.  The  pieces  of  (he  smaller  bands  (A.  b.  B.  b.)  are 
characterized  by  being  perforated  with  numerous  aper- 
tures, through  which  similar  hollow  feet  to  those  of 
the  Starfish  protrude,  and  these  bands  have  therefore 
been  called  amhulncres.  The  lurger  bands  (A.  a.  a.  B.  a.), 
or  interambulacres,  have  no  auch  apertures,  but  are  pro- 
vided with  little  rounded  studs,  upon  which  move  the 
hollow  bases  of  numerous  large  calcareous  spines  (C.). 

Upon  both  bands  smaller  spines  are  seen,  and  all  seem 
to  be  moved  by  a contractile  power  in  the  delicate 
membrane  which  invests  the  whole  shell  and  the  buses 
of  the  spines.  In  the  Echinus  and  Its  congeners  the 
calcareous  bands  break  off  suddenly  below,  and  leave  a 
large  space  fillrd  up  by  the  oral  membrane,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  njwrlure  of  the  mouth,  and  around  it  ten 
little  protruding  respiratory  tubes,  by  which  the  sea- 
water is  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  A similar 
abruption  of  the  bands  occurs  at  the  upper  end  (D.),  in 
the  centre  of  which  terminates  the  vent  (a.),  sur- 
rounded by  a ring  of  five  pieces  (b.  b.  b.  b.  b.),  each 
perforated  by  a hole  (c.)  in  which  the  oviducts  terminate. 

In  Echinus  lividus  Tiedemann  has  described  the 
apparatus  moving  the  feet,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Starfish.  Within  the  shell 
five  vessels  pass  up  along  the  middle  of  the  five  ambu- 
lacres,  giving  off  numerous  lateral  branches  to  the 
soft  feet,  and  become  smaller  aud  smaller  till  they 
cease  above ; but  at  their  lower  ends  they  pass 
through  five  calcareous  arches  which  run  round  the 
inner  edge  of  the  large  lower  aperture  of  the  shell, 
filled  up  with  membrane,  and  leaving  only  the  small 
circular  opening  of  the  mouth.  Having  passed  through 
these  arches  and  reached  the  upper  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane just  mentioned,  they  expand  into  five  pear-shaped 
vesicles,  the  action  and  use  of  which  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Starfish.  A very  curious  apparatus,  called 
Aristotle’s  lantern,  and  to  be  considered  as  the  jaw*  of 
the  Echini,  is  situated  above  the  membrane  within  the 
shell;  it  consists  of  five  triangular  pyramids,  with  their 
bases  above,  and  thair  sides  so  apposed,  that  together 
they  form  a pentagonal  pyramid,  through  the  centre  of 
which  rises  the  mouth  to  join  the  guilrt  at  its  base. 

The  inner  edge  of  each  pyramid  towards  the  mouth  is 
deeply  channelled  from  its  base  to  its  tip,  giving  lodg- 
ment to  a long  triangular  tooth,  which  protrudes 
through  the  tip,  uud  appears  in  the  opening  of  the  oral 
membrane.  The  corresponding  edges  of  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids  are  connected  by  five  little  compressed,  ob- 
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Zoology-,  long,  quadrangular  pieces,  which  stand  out  like  radii 
1 around  the  gullet,  and  by  their  inner  extremities  give 
attachment  to  as  many  semicircular  pieces,  which  curve 
over  them,  gradually  expand,  and  terminate,  by  dividing 
into  two  branches  like  the  letter  Y.  The  motions  of 
this  apparatus  are  very  great  and  complicated,  as  may 
be  presumed  from  Cuvier  describing  no  leas  than  thirty- 
five  muscles  connected  with  them.  In  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  order,  as  for  instance  the  Spatangi , neither 
teeth  nor  jaw  exist,  but  the  lower  edge  of  the  transverse 
mouth  projects  somewhat  like  a shovel,  and  thus  readily 
conveys  into  its  alimentary  canal  the  sand  from  which 
it  abstracts  its  nourishment. 

3.  The  Holoihuroui  Order 

Differs  from  either  of  the  other  Echinodennous  orders 
in  the  skin  being  entirely  devoid  of  Bnv  earthy  con- 
tents, but  it  is  very  thick  and  strong,  consisting  of  a 
whitish  fibrous  tissue,  which  interweaves  in  various 
directions,  leaving  apertures  for  tin?  passage  of  the 
dorsal  tubes  (fig.  16.  A.  a.)  which  penetrate  through 
several  wart-like  projections  on  the  back,  and  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  feet  (b.  b.  b.)  upon  the  belly,  which 
are  in  great  numbers.  The  animal  is  of  a tubular 
form,  and  upon  its  fore  extremity  ia  a crown  of  twenty 
tentacules  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  having  the  ex- 
tensile mouth  (c.)  in  the  centre,  each  tenlacule  being 
cylindrical,  and  having  its  expanded  end  fringed.  A 
longitudinal  section  of  the  external  skin  exhibits  the 
apparatus  by  which  both  tentacules  and  feet  are  moved, 
and  which  has  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other 
orders,  but  rather  more  simple.  A circular  vessel 
(B.  a C.  a.)  surrounds  the  stomach,  from  which  pro. 
ject  five  branches  (b.  b.  b.  b.  h.)]  three  on  tlte  under  and 
two  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  animal,  having  at  their 
origin  little  brownish  bodies  upon  the  circular  vessel.  The 
branches  stretch  forward*  and  empty  themselves  into 
another  circular  vessel  which  is  contained  within  a cal- 
careous ring  (D.)  consisting  of  ten  pieces,  of  which 
the  larger  are  oblong  and  have  two  toothlike  points  in 
front,  whilst  the  smaller,  which  are  short  and  narrow, 
have  but  one.  With  this  vascular  second  ring  all  the  ten- 
tacules above  the  mouth  are  in  immediate  connection  by 
as  many  apertures,  and  in  addition  to  these,  five  ves- 
sels (B.  & C.  c.  c.  c.  c.  e ) are  given  off  from  the 
ring,  which  run  back  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  give 
off  lateral  branches  to  terminate  in  the  oval  vessels 
situated  between  the  skin  and  muscular  covering,  which 
are  connected  with  tlae  feet,  and  also  with  the  dorsal 
tubes.  With  the  posterior  circular  vessel  are  connected 
two  oblong  ova)  vesicles  (B.  A C.  d.  d.),  which  when  the 
feet  are  retracted  contain  fluid,  but  are  contractile  and 
capable  of  ejecting  their  contents,  and  thus  protruding 
both  feet  and  tentacules. 

The  following  classes  make  up  the  great  division  to 
which  Cuvier  has  assigned  the  name  ARTICULATE 
ANIMALS,  from  their  external  cowring,  however  dif- 
ferent in  substance,  being  jointed  like  armour* 

Annelids,  or  Rbdblooded  Worms. 

The  general  covering  of  these  animals,  which  are 
mostly  cylindrical,  as  the  Nero*,  Eunice,  and  Earth- 
Worm,  but  sometimes  of  an  ovaloid  shape  as  the  Sea- 
Mouse,  consists  of  a series  of  rings  or  segments  of  soft 
tegument,  varying  in  different  genera  from  twenty  to 
more  than  five  hundred,  and  connected  by  thinner 


band*.  The  first  segment,  either  singly  or  in  connec-  Zoolc^jy. 
lion  with  others,  often  forming  a larger  ring  than  the  rest, 

Is  easily  mistaken  for  the  head,  and  the  last  is  furnished 
with  a plaited  vent  turned  upwards,  or  form*  a tube  of 
greater  or  le>«  length,  with  the  vent  at  rhe  tip,  facing  back- 
wards or  downwards  Each  ring  is  generally  furnished  with 
a paiT  of  feet  to  which  are  attached  ctndd,  elytra , and 
branchite,  as  in  the  Sea- Mouse  (fig.  17.) ; but  others,  as 
the  Earth-Worms  (fig.  19.),  have  only  a few  delicate 
bristles,  and  some,  os  the  Leeches  (fig.  20.)  are  devoid 
even  of  these,  Each  foot  is  usually  divided  into 
two  oars  or  blades,  an  upper  or  dorsal  (*),  and  a lower 
or  ventral  one  (••.),  which  are  either  wide  apart  a*  in 
the  Sea- Mouse  (fig.  17.  A.),  or  closely  approximated 
as  in  Glycera  (fig.  21);  but  sometimes  the  foot  has 
only  a single  blade,  as  in  Eunice  (fig.  22.).  Each 
blade  consists  of  a sort  of  fleshy  nipple  (a.)  upon  which 
ore  implanted  subulate  or  awl-shaped  bristles,  seta  sub- 
ulata , which  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  grouped  in 
bundle*  or  rows  are  called  festuca  (b.).  of  which  the 
ventral  blade  has  usually  but  one  rank  or  bundle,  whilst 
on  the  dorsal  there  are  two  or  more.  These  festuc* 
perforate  the  akin,  and  with  tlieir  sheaths  stretch  into 
the  interior  of  the  body,  where  they  are  connected 
with  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  moved.  They  are 
numerous  and  slender,  cylindrical,  prismatic,  flattened, 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  and  almost  invariably  taper- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  tip  ; towards  which  some  have 
a little  tooth,  and  have  a forked  appearance,  whilst 
others  are  slightly  dilated  and  garnished  with  asperities. 

Some  have  the  tip  bent,  curved,  or  twisted,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a ridge  or  small  movable  blade.  The 
greater  number,  however,  are  straight  and  merely 
pointed,  solid,  tough  and  stiff ; in  n few  instances, 
however,  they  are  tubular,  and  sometimes  are  delicate 
and  flexible  like  hairs.  Other  bristles,  distinguished  by 
their  black  or  brown  colour,  and  of  which  there  arc 
never  more  than  two,  and  rarely  more  than  one  in  each 
blade,  are  called  adcuii  (c.).  These  arc  much  larger 
than  the  former,  are  straight,  conical,  very  pointed,  and 
contained  in  a sheath,  through  which  they  may  be  seen, 
and  of  which  the  orifice  is  known  by  its  prominence. 

Another  kind  of  brb-tles  are  found  only  in  the  Tubicular 
Annelids,  and  never  in  both  blades  of  the  same  foot. 

They  are  enclosed  in  the  thickness  of  the  akin,  protrude 
but  very  slightly,  and  are  disposed  in  one  or  two  rows 
on  a transverse  leaf  or  nipple ; but  sometimes  there  is 
only  a single  one,  thin  and  long.  If  of  the  former 
kind,  they  are  shaped  like  little  lamine  armed  with 
hooked  teeth  near  their  tip;  if  of  the  latter,  a*  in  CA/o- 
rerma  Edtcardsii  (fig. 28.  d.),  they  terminate  in  a single 
hook;  hut  in  either  case,  they  are  called  vneinuli.  In 
many,  tire  subulate  bristles  are  entirely  deficient  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  body,  and  so  also  the  hooked  ones  on 
the  fore  part,  hut  the  latter  arc  replaced  by  spatulate 
bristle*,  spaieUuhr,  which  have  their  tip  flattened 
horizontally v and  rounded  like  a spatula,  a*  in  the 
Palmyra  (fig.  24.  d.).  Each  of  the  tegumenfary  seg- 
ments is  generally  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  cirrhi, 
an  upper  or  dorsal  (e.),  and  a lower  or  ventral  owe  (f.), 
which  spring  from  the  base  of  their  corresponding 
blades,  and  sometimes  from  the  very  top  of  the  dorsal. 

The  cirrhi  arc  tubular,  aubarticulate,  usually  retractile 
threads,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  generally  of  greatest 
length.  Sometimes  the  cirrhi  of  the  anterior  segments 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  immediately  subse- 
quent; such  (fig.  17  e.  f.  ff.)  are  then  called  tentacular , 
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Zoology.  amj  ||,e  nipples  of  the  same  segments  become 

*^'_L  rudimentary,  or  are  entirely  deficient.  Sometimes  the 
ventral  cirrhus  is  deficient,  as  in  Olycera  (fig.  21.)  ; 
K)inc times  the  dorsal,  as  in  Aphrodiia  (fig.  17.  A.), 
which  generally  happens  where  the  leg  is  furnished  with 
an  elytron,  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  Sit;alion 
(fig.  25.  e.),  the  dorsal  cirrhus  is  present  as  well  as  the 
elytron.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  Sand- Warm 
(fig.  18,  A.),  both  cirrhi  arc  deficient.  The  elytra  (h.) 
are  membranous  scales  attached  to  the  bases  of  those 
feet  which  have  not  a dorsal  cirrhus,  and  usually  alter- 
nate with  them,  as  in  Aphrodiia  ; in  one  species  of 
which,  A.  Jlydrix  (fig.  17.),  they  are  superficial,  and 
in  another,  A.  Aculeata,  they  are  concealed  by  a loose 
•kin  overspreading  the  hack.  Their  edges  are  either 
regular,  as  in  Aphrodiia,  or  fringed  as  in  Siga/ion 
(fig.  25.  h.).  The  branchi<r  or  gills  vary  in  form  and 
position,  bul  will  be  subsequently  described  with  the 
Respiratory  Organa.  The  locomotive  organs  of  Earth - 
Worms  are  simply  sharp-curved  bristles  (fig.  19.  A.  u.), 
each  implanted  on  a little  nipple  (b.),  from  and  into 
which  they  can  he  projected  or  retracted.  On  the  first 
four  or  five  segments  there  arc  not  any  bristles  ; but 
several  of  those  following  have  two  pairs  (B.  a.  a.), 
which  being  on  the  under  surface  are  called  ventral ; 
subsequent  rings,  generally  lichind  the  (iitellum 
(A.  d.),  (hough  without  regularity,  have  other  two  pairs 
(B.  c.  c.),  which  are  called  lateral  from  their  situation 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ventral.  In  the  leeches  (fig.  20.) 
and  their  congeners,  even  these  bristles  are  deficient,  ami 
locomotion  is  performed  in  the  water  by  flattening  and 
undulating  the  body ; and  on  land  by  projecting  the 
fore  port  of  the  l>ody,  fixing  the  oral  sucker  (A.  a.)  and 
then  drawing  forwards  the  hind  part,  the  sucker  or  foot 
(B.  b.)  on  which  having  attached  itself,  the  anterior 
extremity  is  again  projected. 

Sonic  of  this  class  are  furnished  with  distinct  heads 
and  trunks,  but  others  are  head  less.  The  head  it 
merely  a little  inarticulate  projection  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  in  front  of  the  first  segment,  and  sup- 
ports three  distinctly  articulate  and  retractile  antenne, 
as  in  the  Sea-Mowe  (fig.  17.  D.  j.  k.  I.),  or  more,  as  in 
Lycuris , and  Irtodice.  of  which  the  single  oue  is  always 
nearer  than  the  others  to  the  segment.  Upon  it  are 
also  found,  behind  the  antenna?,  two  eyes,  as  in  the 
Sea-Mouse ; or  four,  as  in  Polynoe  tguamala.  The  fleshy 
trunk  which  forms  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  one  or 
two  rings,  is  capable  of  projection  or  retraction, 
and  Milne  Edwards  says  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  cau  be  inverted 
and  protruded  like  the  finger  of  a glove  ; sometimes 
it  is  devoid  of  tentucules,  as  in  Palmyra , but  in  others 
they  exist  scattered  upon  the  trunk,  as  in  Mynana, 
or  encircling  the  mouth,  cither  singly,  as  in  Polynoe, 
or  in  tufts,  as  in  the  Sca~Mouse.  The  trunk  is  also 
commonly  furnished  at  its  orifice  with  jaws,  which 
are  generally  placed  laterally  and  move  horizontally ; 
they  are  either  cartilaginous,  homy,  or  calcareous,  and 
consist  either  of  a single  pair,  as  in  Lycoris,  or  of  two 
pairs,  as  in  tlie  Srti-3/otGte,  or  there  may  be  three  or 
four  pairs  with  an  unpaired  one  upon  one  or  other  side, 
as  in  Leodice  and  CEnone.  In  some  kinds,  as  Hesione, 
the  trunk  is  unprovided  with  jaws. 

The  Serpuloid,  Lumhrironl , and  Ilintdinoid  orders 
have  no  head,  and  consequently  neither  antenna?  nor 
eyes,  except  in  the  latter,  nor  is  the  mouth  furnished 
with  jaws  in  the  two  former  orders,  bul  only  with  ex- 


tensile lips,  which  are  either  unprovided  with  teolncu’es, 
as  in  Clymene  and  in  the  Earth-ff'orms  (fig.  19.),  or  the 
tenUicules  are  very  short  papilla?  placed  on  a circular  lip, 
as  in  ArenieoUi , but  more  commonly  of  great  length,  and 
supported  on  u little  fullness  above  the  lips,  as  in  Ser - 
pula  and  Trrebella,  The  order  of  leeches  are  distin- 
guished by  the  sucking  discs  with  which  both  their  ex- 
tremities are  furnished.  The  oral  sucking  disc,  copula , 
consists  of  the  first  and  some  of  the  subsequent  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  either  separate,  as  in  thcLe«rA(fig. 
20  A-  a.),  or  collected  into  one  seeming  piece,  as  in  Uran- 
cheilion  : it  varies  in  depth,  und  in  its  bottom  is  the 
mouth, armed  with  three  jaws  or  teeth  (B.  a.  a.  a.),  placed 
in  a triangular  form,  the  apex  in  front;  these  are  either 
simple  projecting  points,  as  in  ftranchellion,  or  have 
their  cutting  edge  armed  with  two  rows  of  very  delicate 
and  close  set  denticles,  as  in  the  Common  Leech  (C.  b.  b.). 
The  anal  disc,  cotyla  (D.),  is  simply  an  expansion  of 
the  last  segment  of  (he  body,  as  is  proved  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  vent  (D.  a.),  which  is  placet!  not  ill  itn 
centre  but  in  front  and  above  it.  The  eyes,  for  which 
this  order  is  remarks  hie  among  the  Annelids,  are  either 
two,  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  disposed  either  in  one  or 
two  transverse  lines,  or  in  form  of  a trapezium  upon  a 
single  segment,  when  the  oral  disc  is  inarticulate,  or 
upon  many,  when  it  is  articulate  in  a semicircular  form, 
as  in  the  Leech  (E.)#. 


Zoology. 


Myriapods. 

These  animals  are  immediately  distinguished  from 
the  Annelids  by  the  presence  of  jointed  legs,  of  which 
the  number  is  so  great  that  they  are  commonly  known 
as  Centipedes  or  Millipedes.  The  rings  which  envelope 
their  body  are  horny  und  more  or  less  hard  ; are  imbri- 
cated or  slightly  overlapping  each  other,  and  are  either 
entire  and  cylindrical,  as  in  lulus  {Mol.  Org.  PI.  1, 
fig.  26.  A ),  or  consisting  of  two  semicircular  pieces 
united  by  membrane,  and  depressed,  as  in  Scolopencira 
(fig.  27.  A.).  The  number  of  rings  varies,  increasing 
with  the  age  of  the  animal,  but  in  the  Scolopendra  it 
ranges  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one.  Neither  ring 
is  furnished  with  mure  than  a single  pair  of  stigmata  or 
orifices  of  air-vessels,  and  sometimes  only  the  alternate 
rings  arc  so  furnished,  as  in  Scolopendra.  The  row  of 
pores  on  either  side  of  the  body  are  for  the  secretion  and 
discharge  of  an  acrid  and  fetid  fluid,  which  serves  as  a 
sort  of  defence.  The  rings  exhibit  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence between  each  other  excepting  the  head  or  skull, 
which  upon  its  upper  surface  presents  only  a shield-like 
disc  (fig.  27.  A.  a.),  supports  the  eyes  (b.  b.)  and  the 
antenna1  (c.  c.),  and  overhanging  the  parts  composing 
the  mouth,  which  consists,  according  to  Savigny,  of  a 
broad  upper  lip  ( chaperon , Sav.)  (B.),  of  a pair  of  man- 
dibles (C.  C.),  a lower  lip  (D.)  formed  by  the  junction  ofa 
pair  of  primary  (a.  o.),  and  another  of  secondary  maxillae 
(b.b.);  hence  the  term  Chiloznathmit , or  lip-jawed  order, 
applied  by  Latreille  to  the  lull  and  their  congeners. 
Immediately  beneath  the  mouth  in  this  order  are  at- 
tached the  anterior  three  pairs  of  legs : the  first  pair 
(E.)  have  their  first  joints  or  hips,  caxir,  soldered  toge- 
ther, the  second  or  thighs,  each  consisting  of  a single 
joint,  and  supporting  the  third,  or  tarsus , which  is  not 


• Audouia  and  Milne  Edward*  hare  given  a rerire  of  excellent 
paper*  on  the  Annelid*,  entitled  C/otvjSrntuni  de ■ A*nH hI*i,  et  Dt- 
' V lie  ctHtt  f in  hatntmi  Ui  diet  d*  /„  in  the  Aunmk* 

det  Sriemeea  S»n»tUet,  Vob.  SXVtt.  xsvni.  and  xxx.  bum  winch 
the  preceding  description  has  been  mostly  derived. 
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Zoulogy.  distinctly  clawed:  the  hips  of  the  second  pair  (F.)  are 
— •v— ' also  connected,  but  their  thighs  have  two  joints,  and 
their  tarsi  are  clawed  ; the  third  pair  (G.)  resemble  the 
other  legs  presently  to  be  spoken  of.  In  the  Seolojten- 
dree,  besides  the  jaws  and  lips  juai  mentioned  (fig.  27. 
B.  C.  C.  D.),  there  are  two  auxiliary  lower  lips,  the  first 
(E.)  consisting  of  two  long  spiny  and  clawed  palpi 
(a.  a.),  and  the  second  (F.)  covering  the  whole  mouth, 
mid  surmounted  with  two  stout  palpi  (a.  a.),  each 
armed  with  a curved,  hard,  and  much-pointed  claw. 
These  auxiliary  lips  Savigny  considers  to  he  actually 
the  first  two  of  the  three  pairs  of  legs  referred  to  in  the 
Yirfi,  as  in  them  can  lie  distinguished  the  correspond- 
ing core,  femora , tibia  and  tarsi,  the  latter  with  their 
claw : hence  arises  Latreillc’s  name  Ckilopodous,  or 
lip-looted  order,  applied  to  the  Sco/opendra  and  its 
allied  genera.  The  last  or  claw-joint  of  the  second 
pair  of  these  lip-feet  is  strongly  hooked,  movable,  and 
perforated  for  the  discharge  of  a poisonous  secretion. 
Both  orders  have  the  head  furnished  with  a pair  of 
jointed  organs  caller!  antenna-,  which  in  the  Chilogna- 
thous  have  seven  joints  (fig.  26.  A.  b.  b.),  usually  thick- 
ening towards  their  tips;  but  in  the  Chilopodous  there 
nre  fourteen,  or  even  more,  joints  (fig.  27.  A.  b.  b.), 
which  become  very  slender  at  their  extremities.  All 
the  rings  of  the  body,  except  the  first,  and  sometimes 
the  last  two  nr  three,  support  pairs  of  legs  (figs.  26, 
27.  A.  c.  c.),  but  it  is  disputed  how  many  pairs.  Sa- 
vigny  says  the  luti  have  hut  one  pair  of  legs  to  each 
ring;  only  the  rings  generally  are  alternately  scaly  and 
membranous,  and  the  latter  are  hidden  under  the  for- 
mer. Lntreille,  however,  slates  that  in  the  Chilogna- 
thous  order,  from  the  fourth,  filth,  or  sixth  ring,  each 
supports  two  pairs  of  legs,  but  in  the  Chilopodous  rarely 
more  than  a single  pair,  and  those,  attached  to  the  last 
ring,  stretch  backwards  like  a tail  (figs.  26,  27.  A.  d.d.). 
The  number  of  joints  to  each  leg  are  seven,  of  which 
the  first  or  coxa  is  very  short  and  thick,  and  the  last 
only  a sharp  hook  : the  others  are  nearly  of  equal  length 
in  the  / uii,  but  in  the  Sculojjendras  the  four  following 
the  corn  are  more  slender,  ami  the  sixth  very  small. 

Arachsidaks. 

The  trunk  or  body  of  this  class,  differing  as  to  the 
solidity  of  its  external  covering  in  its  several  orders, 
consists  either  of  two  distinct  though  eon nected  regions, 
or  is  but  one  undivided  whole.  In  the  former  case,  the 
anterior  region  includes  the  head  and  thorax  undistin- 
guished from  each  other  by  definite  boundary,  and 
therefore  called  the  ccphalo-iliorax,  whilst  the  posterior 
region  is  the  abdomen.  These  regions  are  either  well- 
marked  by  their  connection  being  simply  a narrow  pe- 
dicle, as  in  the  Spiders  or  Araneid  Order  (fig.  28.*)  ; or 
their  division  is  less  discernible,  no  diminution  of  size 
occurring  at  the  junction  of  the  two  regions,  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  abdomen  being  received  within  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  ccpha I o- thorax  and  slightly  over- 
lapped bv  it,  as  in  the  Scorpion':  or  Scorpio md  Order 
(fig.  29  •).  These  two  Orders  form  Duges’s  Timiosjas- 
trie  section  of  the  Arachnidans.  he  considering  the  tail 
of  the  Scorpions  to  be  their  abdomen.  Those  which 
have  the  trunk  undivided  into  parts,  and  therefore 
called  thoraco-gaster,  he  places  in  his  other,  or  Hologas- 
tric  section,  consisting  only  of  the  Acaridan  Order,  or 
Mites  and  Ticks  (fig.  30.). 

The  Ccphalo-thorax  (fig.  28.  At)  is  so  named  from 
the  consolidation  of  the  head  with  the  chest,  the  boun- 


dary between  the  two,  on  the  upper  surface,  being  mdi-  Oology, 
cated  in  the  S/oders  by  a V-shaped  impression,  within 
the  branches  of  which  is  the  head  (a.),  supporting  the 
eyes  and  all  the  pieces  belonging  to  the  mouth,  and 
behind  it  the  chest  (b.  b.),  giving  attachment  to  the 
legs.  The  ringed  construction  of  the  Ophalo-thorux 
is  not  yet  fully  made  out,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
head  ; but  Audouin  describes  the  chest  of  the  liirdspider 
as  provided  beneath  with  a shield  composed  ot  four 
consecutive  pieces,  which  are  interposed  between  the  cor- 
responding pairs  of  legs  j whilst  above  there  is  a convex 
plutc  with  the  V-shaped  cleft  in  front,  and  marked  more 
or  less  distinctly  with  transverse  lines  indicative  of  the 
original  existence  of  separate  pieces  (fig.  31.).  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  with  several  pieces  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  lips,  mandibles,  and  mnxillaries,  and  are 
either  distinct  or  conjoined,  to  form  a more  or  less  perfect 
sucking  apparatus.  The  space  between  the  eyes  and 
mandibles  which  occupies  the  front  of  the  head  is 
called  the  upper  lip,  labrum ; it  is  very  short  in  the 
Cross  Spider,  Epeira  dutdema  (fig.  28.  A.  c.),  in  the 
Houte  Spider , and  others  ; but  in  Pilot  cut  (fig.  33.  c.)  it 
U large  and  lengthy.  Immediately  beneath  this  lip  are 
placed  the  mandibles  (fig.  29.  C.  a.),  the  forciples  of 
Savigny,  chelicercs,  or  antcnne-pincts  of  Latreille,  who 
objects  to  the  term  “ mandibles1’  usually  applied  to 
them.  They  are  a pair,  and  each  consists  of  two  joints, 
the  terminal  one  (l.)  being  single-clawed.  The  principal 
joint  or  stern  (2.)  is  cylindrical  or  conical,  with  a deep 
groove,  into  which  the  claw  folds  or  bends  iuelfup,  its 
motions  being  vertical  and  not  horizontal,  like  those  of 
the  mandible  of  Insects.  The  forciples  in  some  species 
(fig.  32.)  ore  also  remarkable  for  a perforation  (a.)  in 
the  terminal  joint,  connected  with  a fine  canal  (b.), 
which  runs  back  to  a poison  vesicle  (c.)  lodged  in  the 
thorax,  and  by  the  injection  of  which  the  spider  almost 
immediately  destroys  its  prey  so  soon  as  it  has  i-eized  it. 

Savigny  considers  that  the  forciples  do  not  bruise  the 
food,  but  only  hold  it  fust  and  apply  it  closely  to  the 
jaws,  by  which  its  juices  arc  expressed  into  the  pha- 
rynx. Behind  and  beneath  the  forciples  are  the  nuixil- 
lories  or  jaxes  (fig.  29.  C.  b.  b.),  so  called,  which  arc 
really  but  the  development  of  the  radical  joints  of  a pair 
of  legs : the  inner  edge  of  each  is  ciliated,  and  from 
the  outer  springs  the  remaining  five  portions  of  the  leg, 
generally  said  to  form  the  maxillary  fialpi  (c.  c.)f  di- 
minishing in  size  and  having  the  terminal  piece  in  the, 

True  Spiders  merely  a simple  claw,  at  IcbeI  in  the  females ; 
for  in  the  males  of  some  kinds  the  penultimate  joint 
exhibits  a peculiar  concave  body,  from  which  a mem- 
branous vesicular  glandiform  substance  protrudes,  ter- 
minating in  some  curved  and  projecting  houks  of  greater 
or  less  length  (c.*).  This  was  formerly  considered  to  be 
the  penis,  but  Treviranus  has  disproved  the  assertion. 

The  last  piece  is  the  sternal  lip  (d.),  situated  between  the 
jaws  and  resting  upon  the  front  of  the  sternum  or  under- 
part of  the  chest.  Lyonnet  also  speaks  of  a delicate 
tongue  contained  within  the  mouth,  by  which  the  Spider* 
are  enabled  to  suck  up  the  juices  of  their  prey. 

The  under  surface  of  the  Cephalo-thorax  in  Spiders  is 
covered  with  a heart -shaped  coriaceous  plate  (fig.  28. 

B.  a.),  with  its  apex  behind  and  its  lateral  edges  festooned 
by  the  insertions  of  the  legs,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs 
(b.  c.  d.  e.)  specially  for  locomotion,  and  each  cons-i«ting 
of  a hip,  coxa,  followed  by  one  or  two  supplementary 
joints,  a thigh  consisting  of  two  pieces,  a leg  ol  two 
also,  and  a tarsus  or  foot  divided  into  several  joints,  of 
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Zoology,  which  the  terminal  w armed  with  onet  two,  or  three 
claws  on  a common  stem,  or  with  a vehicular  clawleat 
pedicle. 

In  the  Scorpion x there  is  not  any  distinction  of  head 
and  cheat,  but  the  front  of  the  Cephalo-t  borax  is  divided 
into  two  lobes  (fig.  30.  A.  a.  a.),  each  furnished  with 
three  smooth  eves  (h.  b.)  by  a deft  which  runs  into  a 
groove  (e.)»  continued  longitudinally  on  H*  upper  sur- 
face, and  passing  between  a pair  of  smooth  eyes  (d.  d.)f 
situated  above  its  middle.  These  lobes  might  be  called 
a cleft  upper  lip,  for  immediately  beneath  them  project 
the  mandibles  (e.  e.),  which  are  short  and  straight,  and 
consisting  each  of  a double  claw.  The  maxillaries  (f.  f.) 
are  small,  but  rrmarknbtc  for  the  enormous  ante  of  their 
palpi  (g.  g.),  which  resemble  tint  daws  or  first  pair  of 
walking  legs  of  Lobsters,  the  last  joint  of  each  consist- 
ing of  a pair  of  large  claws,  of  which  one  only  is  mov- 
able ; and  hence  the  Family  to  which  they  belong  is 
called  Pr'dipalp.  Iu  the  genus  Phrynus , which  belongs 
to  this  Family,  the  large  maxillary  palps  terminate  in 
single  claws  (fig.  34.). 

The  Abdomen  is  of  very  simple  character:  it  may 
he  either  soft  and  its  rings  blended  together,  as  in  the 
Spiders  (fig.  28.  A.  B.tt),  or  its  rings  may  be  horny 
and  distinct,  as  in  the  Scorpions  (fig.  29.  A.  B.tt), 
of  which  the  first  six  are  broad  and  flat,  but  the  hinder 
six  much  narrower  and  forming  the  tail,  of  which  the 
last  but  one  ring  is  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the 
last  (D.  11.  12.)  has  a curved  and  very  sharp  point, 
under  the  lip  of  which,  two  apertures  (12.  a.  a.)  allow  the 
discharge  of  their  poisonous  secretion.  U|>on  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  are  also  observed  the  aperi  ures 
of  the  air-apparatus : these  stigmata , as  they  are  called, 
are  very  distinct  in  the  Scorpions , as  narrow  fissures, 
four  on  each  aide  (fig.  29.  B.  o.  o.  o.  0.).  and  lead  to 
pulmonary  bags,  in  which  are  seen  numerous  folds  like 
the  leaves  of  a bonk,  considered  by  Treviranus  and 
Meckel  to  he  bronchial  lamina*,  but  held  by  Muller  to 
be  true  lungs,  because  they  can  be  distended  with  air. 
The  Arachuidans  in  which  such  respiratory  sacs  are 
found  are  called  Pulmonary,  and  iuclude  the  True 
Spiders , Tarantula r,  and  Scorpions. 

In  the  True  Spiders,  or  Spinners  us  they  are  called, 
near  the  vent  are  some  little  teat-like  processes  called 
spinnarets,  of  which  there  are  generally  described  only 
two  pairs,  but  Blackwall*  says  that  all  the  spidere  which 
have  come  under  his  observation  have  two,  three,  or 
four  pairs  of  spiuning  mammillae,  conical  or  cylindrical 
in  figure,  and  composed  of  one  or  more  joiuts  each. 
The  pair  nearest  the  vent  he  calls  superior  spinners  (fig. 
28.  D.  a.  a ) ; those  most  distant  from  it,  inferior  spinners 
(b.  b.) ; and  those  between  them,  the  intermediate  spin- 
ners (c.  c.).  Their  surface  is  covered  with  numerous 
pepilie,  of  which  the  greatest  number  in  the  British 
Spiders  are  found  in  the  larger  Epeirtr ; and  Black- 
wall  thinks  it  probable  that  the  total  number  in  adult 
females  of  tins  genus  does  not  much  exceed  a thousand ; 
but  in  others  it  varies  from  four  to  one  hundred.  The 
number  varies  in  the  dilTerent  spinnarets:  in  Epeira 
and  others  they  are  more  minute  and  numerous  on  the 
inferior  pair,  and  in  Segastria  senoculaia  the  interme- 
diate spiunareLs  have  each  only  three  large  papillae. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Drassus,  the  intermediate  spinnarets 
have  most  papilla*,  and  the  inferior  few  aod  large  ones. 


* See  Ilia  pnprr  on  The  Lhfferenct  in  the  Xwmtter  of  Eyes  frith 
which  $ fitter*  are  prodded,  ice.  in  Lmm.  Tram.  vol.  ktiii.  p.  001. 


Through  these  papilla*  is  poured  out  the  fluid  secreted  Zoology, 
by  a proper  organ  within  the  abdomen,  and  which  fluid  * «—  y -■ 
almost  immediately  after  its  effusion  concretes  to  form  a 
filament,  which,  joining  with  those  from  the  other  spin- 
narets, produces  the  common  thread  of  which  the  spider 
weaves  its  web.  The  mi  ante  apertures  between  the 
papille,  giving  to  the  spinnaret  the  sieve-like  appear- 
ance described  by  Lyonnet,  Treviranus,  and  others, 
and  by  them  supposed  also  to  give  out  filaments.  Black- 
wall  denies  as  performing  that  office;  nor  does  he 
admit  the  anal  palps,  so  called  by  Lyonnet,  Savigny,  Ac., 
but  says  they  are  only  the  superior  spinnarets  (which, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  of  many  Spiders , ore  Inarticulate), 
of  which  ihe  terminal  joint  is  grestly  elongated,  thickly 
clothed  with  hairs,  tapering  to  a point,  and  having  the 
papills,  in  form  of  hatr-like  tubes,  dilated  at  the  base, 
distributed  commonly  along  ita  inferior  surface,  as  in 
Tegenaria  domes  tiro,  Ac, 

The  Gastro-thorax , us  already  mentioned,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic form  of  body  in  the  Acaridan  Order,  in  which 
neither  head,  thorax,  nor  abdomen  are  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  as  in  Trombidium  Phalangii  (fig.  30.). 

In  two,  however,  of  the  seven  Families  iulo  which  Duges 
divides  tins  Order,  viz.,  the  Bdellian  and  Orihatian , 
there  is  a distinct  separation  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, as  in  Scirus  Elephas  (fig.  35.).  But  in  neither 
Family  is  any  distinct  head  observable  ; for  ihc  lengthen- 
ing of  the  front  of  the  body  into  a proboscis  occurring 
in  some  genera  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a head.  Eyes 
have  not  been  discovered  in  the  (iamasian,  Ixodian 
(Ticks),  or  Acarian  (Mites)  Families;  but  in  the 
others  they  exist  variously  placed.  In  the  Trombidian 
Family  they  are  generally  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the 
body  near  ita  edges ; in  the  Hydrachnian  on  the  fore 
and  upper  part ; in  the  Bdellian  ou  each  edge  of  the 
thorax,  eiiher  two,  as  in  Bdella,  or  one,  as  in  Sdrus 
(fig.  35.  a.  a.),  with  a long  bristle  (b.)  stretching  out 
behind  each.  The  under  surface  of  (lie  body  is  pro- 
tected anteriorly  by  an  imperfect  sort  of  shield,  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  coxa  or  first  joints  of  the  legs, 
as  in  Hydracne globulosa  (fig.  36.  A.  a.  a.) ; and  iu  (he 
same  animal  an  attempt  at  forming  a dorsal  shield 
appears  in  the  microscopic  granules  collected  in  two 
patches  ou  its  upper  surface  (B.  a.  a.);  and  in  Uropoda 
such  a defence  really  exists.  All  the  Order  are  fur- 
nished with  four  pairs  of  legs,  generally  consisting  of 
seven  joints,  which  vary  in  shape  according  to  their 
uses,  and  ore  correspondency  named.  The  stigmata,  or 
apertures  for  the  admission  of  air,  are  on  the  under  sur- 
face, and  only  two,  which,  instead  of  leading  into  sacs 
as  in  the  former  orders,  are  the  commencements  of  air- 
vessels  which  penetrate  every  part  of  the  body  very 
minutely , hence  this  kind  of  respiratory  apparatus  is 
called  Tracheal.  The  organs  of  tnanducalion  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Spiders  and  Scorpions  in 
not  being  free,  but  supported  by  a spoon-like  or  sheath- 
like  lip,  and  the  maxillary  palps  alone  are  disengaged. 

In  Raphignathus  (fig.  37.)  the  conical  lip,  labium  (a.), 
projects  in  front  of  the  body,  and  has  resting  on  it  a 
pair  of  two-jointed  jaws  (b.  b.),  the  basal  joint  (b.)  being 
fleshy  and  of  an  ovaloid  figure,  and  the  terminal  joint 
(b.*)  consisting  of  a conical  piece  like  an  aw),  with  a 
bristle  standing  out  from  its  base  : its  palp  (b.*#)  is  very 
large.  In  Smaridia  (fig  38.)  the  lip  (a.  a.)  curls  up 
on  each  side,  forming  a semi-canal,  in  which  plays  a 
jointed  trunk  (c.  c.),  produced  by  a lengthening  of  the 
front  of  the  body,  and  capable  of  retraction,  tike  the 
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Zoology,  joints  of  au  opera-glass  : in  this  tmnk  are  a pair  of 
— *-V“— ' sword-shaped  jaws  (b.  b.)  which  are  capable  of  projec- 
tion from  it : ll»e  palps  (b.**)  are  placed  at  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  lip.  In  one  of  the  l)og  Ticks,  Ixodes 
Ptumbius  (fig-  39.),  the  palps  (b.**)  form  a sort  of 
roof  over  aud  hide  the  mandibles;  but  when  these  are 
removed,  and  the  mandibles  separated,  they  (b.  b.)  are 
seen  toothed  on  the  outer  edge  ot  their  terminal  joints, 
and  between  them  the  lip  (a.),  covered  with  little  teeth, 
directed  backwards.  In  the  Cheese  Mite,  Acarus  Do- 
mesticus  (fig.  40  ),  the  lip  (a.)  is  lengthy,  and  has  its 
edges  thickened  by  the  union  of  the  palps  (b.**)  with  it. 

Crustaceans. 

The  distribution  of  these  animals  into  the  two  sub- 
classes, Kiitomoatracoua  and  Malacostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, first  proposed  by  Lalreille  in  1S0‘2,  had  been 
pretty  generally  adopted  by  zoologists  till  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extract  from  Mdtie  Edwards’s  paper,  /?*- 
eherchea  pour  tervir  d VHistoire  Nalureiie  dcs  Crustaees 
Amphipodes,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  in  March,  1830,  in  which  the  construction  of  the 
oral  organa  is  made  the  foundation  of  their  division 
:nto  two  sections:  the  first  including  those  of  which 
the  mouth  is  not  furnished  with  any  special  organs  of 
mastication ; and  the  second  composed  of  such  as  have 
proper  masticating  organs,  viz.,  a pair  of  mandibles  and 
one  or  more  pairs  of  maxillariesor  jaws.  Subsequently, 
however,  in  his  excellent  work,  H ittoirt  NaturcUe  des 
C ms  luces,  1834,  Edwards  found  it  necessary  to  form  a 
third  section  for  the  Xyphostirian  Crustaceans,  which 
he  had  previously  included  in  his  first  section,  to  which 
they  had  little  resemblance,  and  indeed  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  second,  although  sufficiently  distinct  from 
it  also  to  justify  their  formation  into  a distinct  section. 
He  therefore  arranges  the  Crustaceans  in  the  three  sub- 
classes : 1,  Suckers  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  *2,  fig.  1.) ; 2.  Xy- 
phosures  (fig,  2.)  ; 3.  Masticators  (fig.  3.) ; and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second,  he  divides  into  several 
orders,  the  sub-das*,  Suckers,  including  the  Aranetrform , 
Lemeeform,  and  Syphonostomous  Order*,  and  the  sub- 
class, Masticators,  comprising  the  Eniomostracous , 
Branch iopodous,  TrUobiUs  (fossil),  and  Edri/ypthabnous 
legions,  with  their  sev  eral  orders,  all  of  which  are  devoid 
of  true  bronchia?  or  gills,  together  with  the  Podoplhal - 
mom  legion,  and  its  orders,  which  have  perfect  branchiae, 
and  are  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  whole  class. 

The  teguraentary  covering  of  the  Crustaceans  varies 
considerably  in  hardness,  being  almost  brittle  as  earthen- 
ware in  the  Lobsters , Crain , and  their  allied  geuera; 
horny,  as  in  the  Prawn,  &c.  and  scarcely  more  than  a 
thin  membrane  in  Branchipus.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Ostracoid  Order  of  the  Entomoslraeuns,  the  dis- 
position of  the  tegument  in  oil  the  Crustaceans  is 
towards  the  formation  of  rings  or  segments,  the  general 
number  of  which  is  twenty-one,  and  in  a few  instances 
even  more ; but  in  some  there  are  fewer,  in  which  case 
the  deficient  rings  are  the  hindmost.  These  twenty- 
one  rings  are  not  all  distinguishable  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual; more  or  less  of  the  anterior  rings  are  generally 
consolidated  into  a single  piece,  and  the  number  of  rings 
thus  united  is  shown  by  the  number  of  the  pairs  of  legs 
attached  to  it,  each  pair  of  legs  being  supported  by  a 
single  ring.  Milne  Edwards  describes  each  ring  or 
segment  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  each  composed  of 
four  pieces ; in  the  upper  or  dorsal  portion  (fig.  7.  A.), 
the  middle  two  pieces  (a.  a.)  form  the  tergvm , and 


the  lateral  (b.  b.)  the  flank*,  epimera ; in  the  lower  or  Zoology, 
ventral  portion  (B.),the  middle  two  (c.  c.)  construct  the 
sternum,  and  the  lateral  pieces  (d.  d.)  are  the  cpt  sterna  : 
between  the  epimera  and  epislerna  are  the  spaces  for 
the  articulation  of  the  legs.  The  body  of  these  animals 
is  divided  into  three  section*,  the  head,  chest,  and  belly, 
caput , thorar , abdomen,  each  consisting  of  seven  rings. 

In  the  Head,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  rings  of  which  it  consists ; olid  in  many  instances, 
as  in  the  Lobsters  and  Crabs,  it  seems  as  if  the  head  and 
chest  were  consolidated  into  the  large  shell  or  carapace, 
in  which  the  so-called  thorax  is  enveloped.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  first  cephalic  ring  (fig.  9.  I.)  is  only  indi- 
cated in  these  highest  Crustaceans  by  its  connection  with 
the  little  pedicles  (a.*)  supporting  their  eyes  (a.**)  ; from 
whence  they  are  called  Podopthaimian,  and  include 
the  two  most  highly  developed  Orders,  viz.,  the  Decapod 
and  Stomapod.  M.  Edwards  has,  however,  shown  that 
all  seven  pieces  are  distinguishable  in  the  genus  S<juilia 
(fig.  6.) , although  some  are  largely  developed  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  first  or  cephalic  segment  (1.)  is 
small,  of  a square  shape,  and  haa  on  each  side  a semi- 
circular notch  (a.  a.)  on  which  the  collar  or  pedicle 
supporting  the  eye  is  attached.  The  second  or  antennal 
segment  (2.)  is  larger,  but  also  of  a squarish  form,  and 
at  each  of  ita  anterior  corners  are  the  ring-shaped  epi- 
mera (a.  a.)  on  which  the  basal  joints  or  pedicles  of  the 
inner  antennse  (fig.  9.  b.  b.)  are  affixed  : its  broad  in- 
ferior surface  or  sternum  (b.)  joins  with  the  following 
ring,  and  the  episterna  (e.  c.),  stretching  backward,  assist 
in  supporting  the  large  pedicles  of  tlie  outer  antennas 
(fig.  10.  c.  c ).  Both  these  rings  move  on  each  other, 
and  the  second  on  the  following  one.  The  largest  and 
moat  important  ring  is  the  third  (3.),  which  forms  a 
large  canal  containing  the  stomach;  its  whole  under 
surface,  from  being  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth,  is 
called  the  epistome  (a.) ; its  anterior  inferior  margin 
joins  the  antennal  piece,  aud  with  it  forms  the  sockets 
for  the  outer  ante  time;  its  anterior  superior  margin  has 
attached  to  it  a movable  triangular  piece  which  Ed- 
ward* calls  the  frontal  plate  (b.),  and  overhangs  the  an- 
tennal piece.  At  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tube  a 
transverse  band  (4.),  the  rudiment  of  the  fourth  ring,  is 
attached,  and  sends  a process  (a.  a.)  forward  on  each 
side  to  strengthen  it*  connection : it  supports  the  man- 
dibles. The  epimeral  pieces  of  the  third  ring  are 
enormously  developed,  and  stretch  out  nearly  horizon- 
tally like  a pair  of  broad  wings  (c.  c),  and  extend  back- 
wards much  beyond  the  tergal  piece  (d.),  which,  how- 
ever, itself  is  continued  far  beyond  the  epistome,  so  that 
it  covers  not  only  the  remaining  three  cepholic,  but 
also  the  anterior  three  thoracic  rings.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  cephalic  segments  (5.  6.  7.),  especially 
the  sixth,  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  their  ventral  por- 
tions, the  dorsal  portions  being  deficient,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  the  large  tergal  piece  of  the  third  seg- 
ment. The  segments  of  the  head  are  not,  as  already 
stated,  separated  in  the  Lobsters  or  Crabs,  and  the 
hindmost  four  or  three  segments  must  be  considered  as 
devoid  of  their  tergal  portion,  of  which  the  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  enormous  corslet  or  back- plate  held  by  M. 

Edwards  to  be  the  large  development  of  the  dorsal  half 
of  the  third  or  fourth  cephalic  ring.  In  the  Crayfish^ 

Astacus  (fig.  3.  A.),  and  Lobster,  Homarus  (fig-  9.), 
with  some  others,  the  corslet  is  lengthy  from  before  to 
behind,  and  in  front  has  a sharp  projecting  beak  (d.)t 
shooting  over  the  ophthalmic  segment.  The  flauks  or 
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Zoology.  epimcral  pieces  (*.  e.)  do  not  stretch  outward,  as  in  the 
SquiUtr,  but  bend  down  on  each  side  a*  low  as  the 
basal  joints  of  the  legs,  attached,  however,  except  by 
membrane,  to  the  sternal  pieces  of  the  other  cephalic  and 
thoracic  segments,  except  around  the  antennal  segment. 
In  the  Crab*  this  expansion  of  the  cephalic  dorsal 
piece  has  more  of  a horizontal  character,  and  forms  a 
large  shield  or  back-plate  of  various  form  in  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  its  group  ; thus  it  is  either  oval  with 
the  long  axis  from  aide  to  side,  as  in  the  more  common 
kinds,  Carrimis,  Platycareinus , &c.  (fig.  4.),  or  approach- 
ing a circular  form,  as  in  Atelecyc/us , or  a triangular 
one,  as  in  Eurypodius  ; and  it  is  also  more  or  less  flat 
or  arched  from  before  to  behind,  or  from  side  to  side. 
The  disc  of  the  back-plate  is  bounded  by  a more  or  less 
sharp  edge,  and  from  the  under  margin  n more  or  les» 
horizontal  plate  runs  inward*,  more  distinctly  from  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  shield,  and  joins  with  the  edges  of 
the  breast-plate  more  or  less  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  which  thus  forms  a very  marked  distinction  between 
the  various  kinds  of  Crabt  and  Lobsters.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  hock- plate  is  generally  marked  by  slight 
grooves  dividing  it  into  regions,  which  were  first  noticed 
and  named  by  Desmarest ; four  of  them  arc  placed  con- 
secutively on  the  mesial  line;  the  most  anterior  is  the 
gastric  (fig.  5.  A.  g.),  immediately  behind  the  front, 
covering  the  stomach,  and  rather  large ; the  genital,  or 
post-gastric  (h.),  follows,  is  smaller,  and  generally 
pointed  in  front;  the  cardiac  (i.)  covers  the  heart,  and 
is  usually  of  an  hexagonal  form;  and  the  intestinal  (k.) 
nearly  square  shaped,  but  often  scarcely  discernible. 
Two  pairs  of  other  regions,  separated  by  those  just 
mentioned,  are  also,  though  less  distinctly,  perceived  on 
the  sides  of  the  back-plate  ; the  front  pair  on  each  side 
of  the  gastric  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  liver  and  the 
generative  organs ; these  are  the  hepatic  (1. 1.) ; the 
hind  pair,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cardiac  and  intestinal 
regions,  form  the  vaults  for  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
are  called  the  branchial  (m.  in  ).  In  the  Lobsters  and 
other  of  the  Podopthalmians , these  regions  are  more  or  less 
fully  developed.  In  some  of  the  Apvrian  Branchiopods 
the  cephalic  rings  spread  out  into  a shield-like  back- 
plate,  n*  iu  the  genus  Apttt ; and  the  same  is  more 
easily  distinguishable,  from  the  animal's  size,  in  the 
King  Crab , Limulus  (fig.  2.),  which  belongs  to  the  Xij- 
phosures . In  the  Daphnoid  Branchiopods  the  back- 
plate  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  pieces,  which, 
dropping  down  on  each  side  of  the  animal  like  the  two 
portions  of  a bivalve  shell,  leave  space  below  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  head  and  limbs,  as  in  Dapknia ; and 
the  sume  bivalvular  disposition  occurs  also  in  the  Os- 
tracoid  Entomoslracan*,  as  Cypris  (fig.  6.  a.).  In  the 
Branehiaped  Branchu^KKlam,  and  in  the  Copepodovs 
Entomoslracans,  there  is  neither  shield  nor  shell,  but 
the  head  is  naked,  and  the  same  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Sucking  Crustaceans.  In  the  other  Masticating 
Crustaceans  the  cephalic  rings  are  not  at  all  divided,  but 
arc  masked  together  and  form  the  head,  ns  in  Tallinn 
(fig.  5.  a.),  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  that 
of  a beetle. 

The  Eyes  (fig.  3.  and  9.  a.  **.)  ore  supported  on  pedi- 
cles (a.#)  on  the  first  cephalic  ring  in  the  Podopthalmous 
Crustaceans,  as  in  the  Crayfish  and  Lobster ; but  in 
Talitrus  (fig.  5.  a ) and  others,  they  ore  stink  into  the 
head,  and  hence  nil  such  are  called  Edriopthaimous. 

The  Antenna-  are  either  two  pair  or  a single  pair,  but  in 
some  of  the  Suckers,  as  Dtncmoura  (fig.  1.  b.  b.),  they 


are  merely  rudimenlal,  and  in  others  entirely  deficient.  Zoology. 
If  two  pairs,  they  are  supported  by  the  second  mid  third 
cephalic  ring,  and  are  called  inner  (fig.  10.  h.  b.)  and 
outer  (c.  c.)  antenna.  Each  antennu  consists  of  two 
part*,  a pedicle  of  two  or  three  joints,  and  a terminal  stem 
of  a great  number  of  short  rings,  and  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  tip,  ns  in  the  Crayfish  (fig.  3.  b.  c). 
Sometimes,  as  in  Syuilla , the  last  joint  of  the  inner 
pair  divides  into  three  setaceous  or  thread-like  stems 
(fig.  Ill,  b.*)  ; and  the  outer  has  springing  from  its 
second  joint  a large  appendage  (c.#),  which  is  supposed 
to  be  analogous  to  the  palp:  it  exists  also  in  the  Eric- 
thian  Tribe. 

The  Mouth  (fig.  11.  a.)  is  bounded  in  front  bv  a 
little  horny  or  bony  plate,  which  is  the  upper  lip,  la- 
brum  (b.) ; and  behind  by  another  little  plate,  com- 
monly bifid,  and  which  is  culled  either  lower  lip  or 
tonguelct,  labium  sen  lingula  (c.).  Upon  each  side  of 
the  mouth  is  ranged  the  masticating  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  true  and  auxiliary  jaws,  well  seen  in  the 
Crayfish  (fig.  12.).  The  true  jaws  are  three  jiairs, 
which  are  severally  connected  with  the  fourth,  fifth, 
ami  sixth  cephalic  rings;  the  first  pair,  called  man- 
dibles (a.),  ore  modified  so  as  to  cut  or  break  up  the 
food,  and  are  generally  furnished  with  palps  (a.*)  ; the 
second  and  third  purs,  or  its  anterior  (b.)  and  jrostenor 
maxillaric s (c.).  resemble  horny  plates,  of  which  the 
edges  are  scolloped  and  studded  with  spiurs  and 
bristles.  The  auxiliary  jaws  cover  over  the  former,  and 
retain  the  food  to  be  masticated  in  permanent  contact  with 
them  ; sometimes  there  are  but  a single  pair  connected 
with  the  seventh  cephalic  ring,  as  in  the  Branchiopods  ; 
sometimes  there  are  two  pairs  tt*  >n  Sergestes,  or  three, 
as  in  the  Lobster  (d.  e.),  niul  most  Decapods , in  which 
case  those  behind  the  first  pair  are  attached  to  the  first, 
or  to  the  first  and  second  dorsal  ring.  These  jaws,  being 
used  in  walking  as  well  as  in  mastication,  are  also  called 
foot-jaws,  and,  when  fully  developed,  consist  of  the  essen- 
tial pans  of  a leg,  like  it  being  made  up  of  consecutive 
pieces  here  called  the  stem  (fig.  13.  a.),  and  (wo  append- 
ages, one  named  the  palp  (b.),  which  is  attached  usually 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  piece,  coxa , of  the  stein,  but 
sometimes  to  the  tip  of  the  second  or  even  to  the  third ; 
the  other,  called  the  whip  (c.),  a slender  delicate  pro- 
cess, is  affixed  above,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  stem. 

The  third  or  most  superficial  pair  of  foot-jaws  (fig.  3.  A.) 
are,  in  the  Crayfish  and  Lobsters,  of  considerable  size, 
trigonal  and  tapering  towards  their  tip,  with  the  two  inner 
angles  of  their  first  joint  and  one  of  the  second  toothed, 
and  the  same  angles  beset  with  stiff  bristles.  In  the 
Crabs  these  jaws  have  their  first  two  joints  (fig.  4.  c.) 
broad  and  laminar,  and,  close  over  the  subjaoent,  jaws 
like  a pair  of  shutters. 

Of  the  Thorax , the  seven  segments  or  rings  are  either 
perfect  or  distinct,  as  in  Talitrus  (fig.  5.  b).  But 
when  a large  corslet  or  back-plate  exists,  as  in  the  Po- 
dopthalmians , the  sternal  portions  of  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments alone  remain,  not  always,  however,  separable. 

Together  they  form  the  sternal  shield  or  breast-plate, 
which  varies  in  width  and  shape.  In  th*  Lobster  and 
Crayfish  (fig.  3.  B.  m.)  the  breast-plate  is  very  narrow, 
so  that  the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  are  very  close  to  each 
other  ; but  in  tbc  Crabs  it  is  of  considerable  width  (fig. 

4.  B.  m.),  and  the  legs  widely  separated  : the  five  pieces 
of  which  it  consists  may  also  be  noticed  as  so  many 
transverse  bands  (o.  o.  o.  o.  o.).  From  the  junction  of 
the  segments,  vertical  plates,  apcdemala,  are  sent  into 
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Zoology.  thc  body,  forming  by  their  union  two  rows  of  transverse 
cells,  one  above  the  other,  lodging  the  muscles  which 
move  the  legs  attached  round  their  apertures.  Each 
thoracic  segment  supports  a pair  of  legs,  each  consist- 
ing of  a hip,  trochanter,  thigh,  leg,  tarsus  and  thumb, 
the  latter  being  movable  on  the  tarsus,  and  forming 
with  it  a pair  of  nippers.  One,  two,  or  three  pairs  of 
these  thoracic  legs,  sometimes,  as  already  mentioned, 
become  auxiliary  jaws  ; but  all  the  other  pairs  not  so 
used  are  called,  from  their  function,  ambulatory  legs, 
and  are  generally  provided  with  pulp  and  whip  in  the 
Podopthahnians.  The  first  pair  of  the  ambulatory  legs 
ill  the  Derapodous  Order  (so  called  from  having  five 
puirs  of  these  legs)  are  very  considerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  in  Lobsters  and  Crabs  arc  spe- 
cially called  the  “ Claws  ’’  (figs.  3 and  4.  A.  n.) ; and  it 
is  a curious  circumstance  regarding  the  claw-joint, 
composed  of  the  tarsus  and  its  thumb,  that  their  cor- 
responding edge  is  in  one  leg  budded  with  blunt 
tubercles,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth, 
probably  to  provide  the  animal  with  suitable  instruments 
for  breaking  up  the  different  kinds  of  prey  on  which  it 
feeds.  In  the  Hermit  Crabs,  Pa  gurus,  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  arc  not  clawed,  but  form 
long  jointed  levers  with  sharp  points,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled most  easily  to  poize  forward  the  shell  in  which  its 
naked  tail  is  lodged.  The  fourth  and  fifth  pair  are 
very  small,  but  clawed,  so  as  to  enable  the  Cra6  to  shift 
itself  about  in  its  imperfect  covering.  The  Xyphosurous 
Subclass,  of  which  is  the  King  Crab,  Lirnulus  (fig.  2. 
B.  and  C.),  has  neither  masticator  nor  sucker,  nor  has  it, 
properly  speaking,  any  jaws,  but  the  mouth  is  completely 
surrounded  by  ambulatory  feet — their  tarsal  joints  all 
pincer-Iike — whilst  the  basal  joints,  of  all  (o.  o.  o.  o.), 
except  the  first  and  last  pair,  are  covered  wuh  spines  on 
their  opposing  surfaces,  and  the  last  (p.),  which  are 
largest,  have  a somewhat  grinding  form  : hence  these 
five  pairs  seem  to  be  used  as  a sort  of  jaws.  The  first 
pair  (n.)  arc  attached  on  each  side  of  a triangular  lip 
(a.),  have  no  spiny  structure  on  their  basal  joint,  and 
are  by  some  anatomists  spoken  of  as  antemuc. 

The  Abdomen, or  Tail , as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
has  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  portions  of  its  segments, 
ami  forms  a cavity,  in  which  are  contained  only  its  own 
moving  muscles,  and  the  long  slender  rectum.  It  varies 
much  ill  size,  is  sometimes  short,  as  in  the  Crabs  (fig.  4. 
B.  n.),  which  are  therefore  said  to  form  the  llraehyurous 
or  Short-tailed  family.  It  has  a flattened  form,  and  shuts 
down  I ke  a box-lid  into  a corresponding  cavity  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  thorax  between  the  legs  : in  the  male 
it  has  a triangular  shape,  but  in  the  female  it  is  wide 
and  full,  and  armed  with  four  pairs  of  double  threads  to 
support  the  spawn.  In  the  lobsters  (fig.  3.  A.  n.)  the 
tail  is  of  great  size,  hence  ore  they  called  Marrourous ; 
the  ventral  segments  of  the  rings  are  flat  and  horny,  and 
form  an  it  were  a chord  upon  which  the  ends  of  the 
semilunar  dorsal  segments  ure  fixed : these  are  of  con- 
siderable width,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
very  loose  membranes,  so  that  their  motions  are  very 
free,  and,  from  the  size  of  their  muscles,  also  very  power- 
ful. Upon  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen  are  found 
six  pairs  of  small  imperfectly  developed  legs,  which  ore 
known  as  false  legs , and  their  principal  use  seems  that 
of  supporting  the  eggs  which  the  female  here  carries. 
The  la*;t  segment  (fig.  3.  c.)  has  a different  shape  from 
the  others,  resembling  the  point  of  a broad  sword  (a.); 
and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  triangular  plates  (b.  b.), 
vol.  nit. 


each  two  supported  by  a common  stem,  which  articu-  Zoology, 
lateswith  the  sixth  segment:  the  inner  of  these  two  pieces  V"" — ' 

is  single,  and  has  its  tip,  like  that  of  (he  tip  of  the  seventh 
segment,  ciliated;  but  the  outer  consists  of  two  portions, 
the  dentated  edge  of  the  larger  one  overlapping  the 
smaller,  which  has  a delicately  ciliated  edge.  The  Hermit 
Crabs  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  soft  ruticular 
covering  of  their  abdomen,  or  tail,  which  only  exhibits 
rudimentary  calcareous  rings  : it  gradually  tapers  from 
its  junction  with  the  chest  to  its  tip,  and  has  irregularly 
marked  convolutions  and  depressions,  as  if  in  its  growth 
it  had  acquired  the  shape  of  the  shell,  not  uncommonly 
that  of  a whelk,  in  wh>ch  the  animal  had  inserted  it  for 
protection.  Little  rudimentary  legs  edged  with  bristles 
ore  observed  on  its  under  surface,  generally  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  extremity  (fig.  14  ) is  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  appendages  thick  and  hooked,  by  which  the 
Crab  fixes  itself  in  its  shell. 

The  Sucking  Crustacea  ns,  like  the  Sucking  Arachni- 
dans,  although  at  first  seeming  to  have  a very  differently 
formed  mouth,  for  the  most  part  possess  the  same  oral 
part-,  although  less  developed,  as  the  Masticators.  The 
uppersurface  of  Ditumoura  (fig.  I . A.)  exhibits  three  seg- 
ments, the  anterior  (l.)  is  the  head,  which  has  a shield- 
like  form,  with  the  little  antennas  (a.  a.)  projecting 
from  its  fore  ami  lateral  edges ; its  posterior  margin  is 
hollowed  out, and  has  consolidated  perfectly  toils  middle 
the  first  ring  of  the  thorax  (2.),  behind  which  is  the 
second  (2.*),  consisting  of  a pair  of  plates,  like  the  wing- 
cases  of  beetles,  and  connected  only  at  their  inner  anterior 
points,  but  overlapping  the  third  ring  (2.ff),  which 
is  a large  shield -like  piece,  deeply  cleft  at  its  hinder 
margin,  and  entirely  concealing  the  little  abdomen : from 
beneath  this,  in  the  female,  stretch  backwards  the  ovi- 
parous threads  (<£.  <{*.).  The  under  surface  of  the  Dine* 
rnoura  (B.)  is  more  complicated;  the  large  plane  of  the 
head  (|.),  and  the  nearly  as  large  one  of  the  fifth  tho- 
racic (2.**),  scein  to  be  connected  by  three  transverse, 
somewhat  triangular,  and  overlapping  plates,  which  at 
first  might  he  mistaken  for  the  under  pari  of  the  tho- 
racic pieces,  but  are  really  formed  by  the  consol  illation 
of  the  expanded  basal  joints  of  each  corresponding  pair 
of  false  feel  (o.  o.  o.),  which  are  two-fingered,  and 
uttached  near  the  hinder  corner  of  each  band.  Of  the 
fourth  pair  of  false  feet  only  the  terminal  oval  and  fin- 
shaped  extremities  (o.*)  arc  visible,  their  other  joints 
being  overlapped  by  the  basal  piece  of  the  third  pair. 

Upon  the  fifth  piece  (2.**),  the  little  square  abdomen 
(3.)  is  seen,  and  attached  to  it  posteriorly  a pair  of  flat- 
tened processes  (4.  4-)j  varying  in  size  in  the  two  sexes. 

Upon  the  head  (l.),  in  front  of  tin*  first  pair  of  false 
legs,  are  three  pairs  of  legs  (b.  c.  d.),  which  arc  considered 
to  cortespond  to  the  foot-jaws  of  Masticating  Crusta- 
ceans, and  ure  still  so  called,  but  in  these  animals  are 
fortius  purpose  of  fixing  the  animal  toils  prey:  the 
first  and  third  pair  of  these  have  their  terminal  joints 
strongly  clawed.  Between  the  first  pair  of  foot-jaws  is 
the  sucker-likc  or  siphouous  mouth  (e.),  having  on  each 
side  of  it  (wo  little  processes  (f.  f),  and  rather  behind 
these  is  a third  pair  (g.  g.).  The  sucker  is  formed  by 
the  elongation  of  the  lips  (C.  e.  e.*),  which  arc  united 
together  about  the  middle  of  their  length,  leaving  their 
tips  unconnected  and  open,  and  forming  near  their 
base  on  each  side  a narrow  slit,  through  which  the 
mandibles  (B.  b.  D.  b.),  each  set  on  a little  pedicle,  and 
now  reduced  to  a slender  style,  can  be  introduced  into 
the  sheath,  and  projected  at  the  open  extremity.  On 
2 o 
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Zoology-  the  outer  side  of  each  pedicle  is  another  piece  (g.), 

> which  Milne  Edward*  tlnnks  the  rudiment  of  the  first 
pair  of  maxitlarie*  in  the  Masticating  Crustaceans; 
and  behind  and  rather  to  the  outer  side  of  these,  a pair 
of  styliform  processes  (h.),  the  rudiment*  of  another 
pair  of  maxi  Maries.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  without  any 
very  {treat  difficulty  all  the  pieees  of  the  mouth  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  Siphinostomout  Order.  In  the 
hcrneid  Order  the  well- formed  limbs  mentioned  in  the 
former  croup  are  replaced  by  rudiment*  or  by  mere  te- 
gi>  meat  ary  lubes,  when  the  animals  have  attained  their 
full  developeroent.  The  female  attaches  itself  011  some 
animal,  generally  a fish,  and  the  male  fixes  himaelf 
beneath  her  uUlornen ; the  locomotive  organs  then 
ceasing  to  be  required,  waste  away,  or  are  so  altered  in 
form  to  become  useless.  Their  means  of  attaching 
themselves  arc  various.  Trackeiviitet  (fig.  IS.) has  the 
head  (a.)  very  long,  and  on  cadi  side  of  its  junction 
with  the  thorax  a still  longer  process  (b.  b.)  extends 
forward,  and,  joining  by  its  tip  with  its  fellow,  forms  a 
button-shaped  socking  disc  (c.)  ; each  foot-jaw  (d.  d.) 
extends  beyond  the  mouth,  and  is  armed  with  a strong 
claw  curving  outwards,  so  that,  as  the  animal  brings  its 
oral  sucker  more  closely  to  its  prey,  the  more  firmly  it 
becomes  fixed.  In  Chnntlracan'  hut,  the  foot-jaws  are 
very  similar,  but  they  have  not  any  conjoined  length- 
ened arms,  with  sucking  disc.  But  the  most  simple  is 
Lrrmoceia  (fig.  16.),  in  which  the  head  (a.)  is  only  fur- 
nished with  little  symmetrical  or  mammillary  append- 
' ages  (b.  b.). 

IXSICTS. 

Insects  form  a very  important  class  among  Articulate 
Animals.  They  are  characterized  by  the  division  of 
their  body  into  three  principal  parts,  the  head,  cliesf, 
and  belly,  caput,  thorax , abdomen;  which  are  less 
dftcrminntcly  marked  in  some  Insects,  as  in  the 
Beetle*,  (Mot.  Org.,  Plate  2,  fig.  17,  A.  B.  C.)  than 
in  the  Wasp*  (fig.  18.),  in  which  the  chest  is  connected 
by  one  pedicle  in  front  with  the  head,  and  by  another 
behind  with  the  belly.  They  are  al*o  furnished  with 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and  generally  with  two  pairs  of 
wings,  all  which  arc  attached  to  the  chest.  No  Insect, 
however,  is  thus  perfectly  formed  when  first  bursting 
from  the  egg,  in  which  its  animal  existence  commences, 
but  passes  through  two  stages,  during  which  it  in  most 
instances  differs  remarkably  from  the  form  which  be- 
comes its  own  in  the  third  stage.  These  changes  are 
called  the  Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  and  are  said  to  be 
Complete  or  Incomplete  ft*  the  animal  assumes  a more 
or  less  perfectly  distinct  form  in  it*  several  stages:  a 
familiar  instance  of  the  first  kind  » presented  in  the 
Silkworm,  its  chrysalis  or  grub,  and  its  moth  or  perfect 
form  ; of  the  second,  the  Common  Cockroach , in  which 
the  animal  proceeds  through  it*  primary  stages  of 
nearly  the  same  form  throughout,  except  that  it  does 
not  obtain  wrings  till  it  acquires  its  perfect  form.  The 
three  stages  of  Perfect  Metamorphosis  are,  — l.  the 
Larva,  Caterpillar  or  Maggot;  2.  the  Pupa  or  Chry- 
salis, which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  animal 
becoming  perfectly  quiescent  and  cea«iug  to  feed  ; but 
during  this  *tn  e a most  wonderful  change  is  going  on 
within  it*  external  covering,  which  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ff.  the  Imago  or  Perfect  Insect.  In  the  Imper- 
fect Metamorphosis  the  Inrvul  stage  is  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  tculelluin  and  wings  in  the  Winged 


Insects;  the  second  stage  has  been  named  by  Lamarck  Zoology, 
the  Nympho,  and  is  distinguished  in  Winged  Insects  < 

by  the  rudimental  appearance  of  wings,  which  arc  fully 
developed  only  in  their  perfect  state.  There  is  only 
space  here  to  observe  further,  in  refereuce  to  the  imper- 
fect state  of  Insects,  that  (he  body  consisla  of  a series  of 
rings  usually  thirteen ; that  some  are  beadle**,  and 
that  others  have  heads,  a*  the  Maggot  of  the  House-fly, 
and  tin?  Caterpillars  of  the  Butterflies ; that  some  have 
not  uny  feet,  a*  the  Maggot,  and  that  others  have  feet, 
some  on  the  three  rings  immediately  following  the  head, 
as  in  Cetonia  Aurata , such  being  specially  culled 
Larr.it ; and  some,  besides  these,  six  homy  legs, 
having  membra m»n*  appendages  called  proleg r,  on  the 
ventral  and  anal  segments  a*  in  the  Silk  Moth : to 
such  the  name  Caterpillars,  Eructe,  is  particularly 
attached. 

I.  Or  thr  Head. 

The  general  form  of  the  head  of  Perfect  Insects  is 
globular,  compressed  either  from  before  to  behind,  or 
from  side  to  side,  and  modified  so  a«  to  assume  in  different 
groups  of  Insects  an  egg-like,  lengthy,  obtusely  trian- 
gular, or  other  variety  of  shape.  It  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  the  skull,  the  mouth,  the  antenna:,  and  the 
eyes. 

The  Skull,  Cranium  (fig.  1 7, 19,  and  20.),  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  head,  is  a horny  case,  not  separable 
into  pieces,  lodging  the  so-called  bruin  within,  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  movable  organ*  of  the  head 
without.  At  the  lower  and  fore  part  it  has  one  aper- 
ture, svrroniMled  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ; and  l*e- 
hind  it  has  ano'her,  through  which  the  gullet,  vessels, 
and  nerves  pass  into  the  ibest.  Its  surface  is  divided 
into  several  regions:  the  fore  part,  to  wh:ch  the  upper 
lip  is  attached,  i*  the  lower  face  or  epitome  of  Lutreille, 
etypeus  (fig.  19.  A.  a.),  above  which  is  the  forehead, 
front  (h.),  situated  between  the  eyes  (4.)  ; behind  it 
the  crown,  verier  (c.)f  which  is  generally  flattened 
horizontally,  and  descending  from  its  posterior  edge, 
the  hind  head,  occiput  (d.).  very  visible  in  Insects  like 
the  Fly  (fig.  20.  B.)  and  Bee,  which  have  the  head  con- 
nected to  the  trunk  by  a narrow  pedicular  neck,  but 
concealed  in  those  like  the  Beetles  (fig.  17.)  and  Grass- 
hoppers, of  which  the  buck  of  the  head  is  received  into 
the  socket-like  cavity  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  The 
under  part  of  the  skull,  extending  back  from  the  chin, 
is  called,  bv  Kirby  and  Sjience,  the  throat,  <jula  sen  jvgu- 
lum  (fig.  29.  B.  e.)  ; but  the  name  bastlar  part  of  the 
skull,  applied  to  it  by  Strauss  Durckheim,  is  preferable. 

The  sides  are  called  cheeks,  gen  a (fig.  20.  f.),  very  di*- 
tinet  m Flies  and  other  Dipterous  Insects,  and  of  which 
the  parts  nearest  the  mouth  are  the  lores,  fora  (f.  *) ; 
and  those  next  the  eyes,  the  temples,  tempora  (f.**). 

The  Mouth,  Os,  which  is  situated  at  the  fore  and 
under  part  of  the  skull,  usually  consists  of  six  pieces, 
an  upper  and  lower  lip,  and  two  pairs  of  jaws,  which 
together  are  called  oral  organs,  instrument's  cibaria, 
trophi.  They  have  a peculiar  form  and  arrangement 
indicative  of  their  use,  and  are  distinguished  as  biting 
or  masticating  organs,  instr.  cibaria  tnordentia  seu 
matficandi,  and  sucking  organs,  inftr.  cibaria  suctoria : 
the  Beetles,  among  others,  present  good  examples  of 
the  former,  and  the  Butterflies  of  the  latter  kind  of 
mouth.  These  organs  are  attached  sometimes  to  the 
plane  surface  of  the  skull  itself,  and  at  other  times  to  a 
prolongation  of  it  or  beak,  rostrum. 

a.  The  Masticating  Mouth  (fig.  19.)  has  its  pieces 
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Zoology,  all  distinct  and  free  moving.  The  upper  lip,  lubrvm 
(g.),  is  convex,  generally  of  a rounded  but  sometimes  of 
a triangular  or  quadrangular  form,  and  connected  by 
its  upper  edge  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  clypeus  (a.)  : 
in  Hatietus , its  depth  is  increased  by  the  attachment  of 
a little  narrow  appendage,  appendicula  (fig.  21.  g.*), 
to  its  lower  edge.  The  lower  lip,  labium  (fig.  19.  h.), 
consists  of  two  pieces  which  are  differently  named  by 
entomologists,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  confused : 
Latreille  and  Burmeister  call  the  inferior  and  more 
solid  pieee  the  dun,  and  the  softer  piece  which  lies 
within  it,  the  tongue.  With  very  good  reason,  how- 
ever, Kirby  and  Spence  object  to  such  application  of 
the  former  term,  and  consider  the  under  piece  as  the 
true  lip;  but  observe,  that  in  many  instances  this  lip 
consists  of  two  joints,  in  which  case  the  upper  piece  is 
the  true  Up,  and  the  under  the  chin.  The  true  lip  (h.) 
is  either  triangular,  trapezoidal  or  semilunar,  often  bifid 
in  front  and  connected  by  its  hinder  edge,  either  directly 
with  the  gula,  or  indirectly  by  the  chin,  mentum  (h.  °.), 
a narrow  transverse  piece,  commonly  placed  between 
the  base  of  the  mandibles.  Within,  and  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lip,  is  attached  the  tongue,  figuta  seu 
lingula  (h.*),  membranous,  often  pmtrudiug  beyond  the 
mention,  in  which  case  its  under  edge  becomes  horny, 
and  is  called  the  tongue  bone,  os  hyoideum  seu  fulcrum, 
supporting  a pair  of  feelers : the  upper  part  is  a true 
tongue,  sometimes  simple,  as  in  the  Grasshopper , Dra- 
gon-fly, and  other  members  of  the  Orthopterous  and 
Newropterous  Orders  ; or  divided,  but  closely  connected 
with  the  chin,  as  in  the  Beetlrs  or  Coleopterous  Order, 
or  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes,  as  in  the  Wasps. 
The  jaws  do  nut  move  vertically,  but  horiiontally,  and 
arc  attached  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  The  upper 
jaws,  mandibular  (i.),  are  curved  : they  are  of  greater 
length  in  the  predaceous  Insects  than  in  those  which 
bite  wood,  and  of  greater  strength  in  the  latter  than  in 
such  as  ford  on  leuves  or  herbage  ; their  inner  surface  is 
armed  with  processes  or  teeth,  dentes  (i.*),  of  various 
form,  according  to  which  they  are  named, — incisive 
when  having  a sharp-cutting  edge,  as  in  the  Locust 
(fig.  22.  A.  i.#),  cuspid  when  sharp  and  conical,  as  in 
the  Draeon-fly  (B.  i.#),  and  grinding  if  their  surface  is 
broad,  us  in  Euchlora , (C.  i.*).  The  lower  jaws,  maxilla 
(tig.  19.  it.),  are  smuller  than  the  upper,  but  of  more 
complicated  structure,  each  consisting  of  four  piece# : 
the  basal  part  or  hinge,  cardo  (k.  ].),  is  thin  and  nar- 
row, is  connected  with  the  throat,  and  stretching  out 
transversely  U called  by  Htrauss  the  transverse  branch ; 
at  its  opposite  extremity,  and  at  right  angle  with  it,  is 
the  slulk,  stipe*  (k.  2.),  which  is  thicker,  stronger,  and 
larger,  soft  and  membranaceous  beneath,  but  tougher 
and  harder : it  is  the  dorsal  piece  of  Strauss,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  palpifcrous  scale,  squama  patpifera 
(k.  3.),  on  the  front  edge  of  which  the  feeler  is  borne; 
the  maxillary  lobe,  lobus  max  1 1 Ur  seu  intermaxi llaris 
(k.  4.),  is  perfectly  homy,  curved,  with  its  inner  edge 
concave,  olmoet  always  ciliated  or  furnished  with  stiif 
bristles,  and  its  outer  resting  against  the  stalk  and 
scale.  In  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  as  in  the  Bees, 
and  among  the  Dung-eating  or  Coprophagous  Beetles , 
as  in  Geotrvpes  (fig.  98.  k.  4.),  it  is  a mere  coriaceous 
sculc,  varying  in  form  with  a ciliated  edge.  Some- 
times this  maxillary  lobe  is  thicker,  more  compact,  mid 
divided,  as  in  Cerambys , into  an  internal  and  external 
lobe,  lobus  interims  (fig.  25.  k.  4.)  et  extemus  (k.  4 *), 
of  which  the  former  is  harder,  and  the  latter  more 


membranaceous,  as  in  the  Musk  Beetle ; or  the  outer  Zoology, 
lobe  assumes  a thread-like  shape,  and  is  double-jointed,  v— 
as  in  Dyticus  (fig.  19.  k.  4.*).  wheucc  llliger  considers 
it  as  a second  maxillary  palp.  In  the  Orthopterous 
Order,  as  in  the  Cricket,  Acheta  domestica,  the  exter- 
nal lobe  (fig.  24.  k.  4.)  covers  the  iuternal  lobe  (k.  4.*), 
like  a shield  or  cap,  and  is  therefore  culled  the  helmet, 
galea : the  same  form  of  the  lobe  is  also  observed  in 
the  Dragon-  flies. 

Besides  the  parts  already  described,  the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  two  pairs  of  accessory-jointed  organs, 
the  palps  or  feelers,  palpi , which  have  been  so  named 
from  the  presumption  of  their  employment  as  organs  of 
touch,  correspondent  with  the  whiskers,  ribrisstr,  upon 
the  muzsle  of  the  Cats  and  some  other  Beasts.  Each 
consists  of  several  pieces  or  joints,  never  exceeding  six, 
and  of  various  form,  length,  and  relation  to  each  other. 

The  upper  or  maxillary  feelers,  palpi  maxiilare r (fig. 

19.  l.),nre  movably  attached  upon  the  back  of  each  max- 
illa, at  the  junction  of  the  upper  lobe  with  the  stalk. 

The  lower  or  labial  feelers,  palpi  labial  a (m.),  com- 
monly arise  from  the  lower  lip,  as  in  the  Dylici  and 
the  Chafers,  but  in  very  many  instances  from  the 
tongue,  as  in  the  Stag  Beetle;  which,  however,  West- 
wood  denies,  and  says  that  the  part  considered  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  as  the  longue  is  ready  the  lower  lip, 
consisting  only  of  two  small  membranous  threads  pen- 
cilled with  hairs.  As  to  length,  the  maxillary  are  gene- 
rally longest,  but  not  unfrequently  they  ure  shorter  than 
the  labial  palps.  Their  terminal  joint  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  assumes  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of 
form  in  the  different  kinds  of  Insects. 

b.  The  Sucking  Mouth  exhibits,  according  to  Bur- 
meister,  three  different  forms,  the  proboscis,  the  pro- 
muscis,  and  the  untlia:  in  addition  to  which  Kirby 
and  Spence  describe  the  rortruhitn  and  the  rostdlum; 
but  the  latter  two  arc  merged  by  Burmeistcr  into  the 
promuacis.  Tbe  pieces  of  the  sucking  mouth  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  absence  of  that  free  motion  of  the 
several  part*  which  characterise*  the  masticating  mouth ; 
but  ‘‘  the  sucking  organs  are  (as  Burmeistcr  observes) 
fundamentally  the  same  os  the  masticating,  only  trans- 
formed, or  rather  arrested  in  a lower  singe  of  develop- 
ment, for  a careful  examination  clearly  discovers  the 
same  identical  organs."*  Kirby  and  Spence  describe 
these  months  as  “ imperfect,"  because  “ one  ]iart  re- 
ceives an  increment  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  some 
parts  apf  ear  deficient hut  tbe  term  “imperfect"  is 
by  no  means  correct,  as  these  mouths,  for  the  purposes 
intended,  are  as  perfect  as  mastieating  mouths;  and 
the  increased  development  of  one  part  above  another 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  n particular  function 
cannot  be  admitted  to  be  on  imperfection. 

1.  The  Proboscis  (fig.  26.)  belongs  only  to  the  whole 
Dipterous  Order,  among  which  are  the  several  kinds  of 
Flies.  Il  consists  of  the  sheath,  theca,  and  the  pomp, 
haustellum.  The  sheath  consists  of  two  parts,  a lengthy 
canal,  and  a shorter  flatfish  piece,  by  which  it  is  par- 
tially covered.  Tabanut  (fig.  26.)  offers  a good  example 
of  this  mou'h  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The  canal  is 
produced  1$  the  inward  curving  of  the  edges  of  the 
lengthened  labium  (h.),  which  terminates  below  by 
expanding  into  a flapper-like  organ,  as  it  ifl  called  by 
Burmeister,  consisting  of  the  large  and  dihilabie  liplets, 


* Sre  hi*  Manual  of  Enitenvtogf,  translated  ky  ShucLurd, 
p.  59. 
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Zoology.  labeliu  (h.  •°),  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  consider  them 
as  the  true  analogue  of  the  proper  lip,  ami  the  upper 
part  that  of  the  chin.  Savigny  has,  in  his  engraving  of 
the  lower  lip  of  Takanvs  Italian,  two  minute  processes, 
which  he  thinks  are  perhaps  rudimentary  labial  palps. 
The  fluttish  piece  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  this 
canal  is  the  broader  and  somewhat  convex  labium  (g.), 
here  called  by  modern  entomologists  the  valve,  vaivula, 
behind  which  is  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Some- 
times the  sheath  Is  bent  upon  itself,  forming  either  one 
angle  opening  forwards,  in  which  is  the  mouth,  or  two 
angles  like  the  letter  Z.  The  hausielluin,  when  re- 
tracted, is  concealed  between  the  valve  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  labial  canal : it  consists  of  five,  four,  or  two 
thread-like  processes,  rdo,  or  even  of  a single  one ; 
the  upper  two,  the  knives,  cullclli , represent  the  man- 
dibles (i.),  the  lower  two,  the  lancets,  scalpclta,  the 
lower  jaws  (k.)  and  the  fifth,  when  existing,  the  tongue, 
or  gloasarium  (h.*),  between  which  is  the  mouth. 
If  there  be  only  two,  Kirby  and  Spence  consider  these 
as  the  lower  jaws,  and  that  the  mandibles  are  absorbed 
in  the  upper  lip ; if  only  one,  it  is  the  tongue,  and  the 
lower  jaws  confounded  with  the  lower  lip.  These  hauB- 
tellar  pieces  together  form  the  pump,  by  sliding  down 
and  up  in  the  grooved  sheath.  The  whole  organ,  when 
not  in  use,  folds  beneath  the  skull,  which  has  gene- 
rally a corresponding  cavity  on  its  under  surface  to  re- 
ceive it 

2.  The  Promuscis  (fig.  27.)  is  proper  to  live  Hemi- 
pterous Order,  of  which  Tettigonia  and  Nr] hi  ore  good 
examples.  The  lengthened  grooved  labium  (h.)  forms 
the  canal,  which  sometimes  is  divided  into  three  joints, 
as  in  Tetligonia  and  Nepa , and  in  other  cases  into  four 
or  five.  Labial  palps  (fig.  28.  m.)  were  discovered  by 
Savigny  on  the  third  joint  of  the  lip  of  Nepa  Neptunia. 
The  upper  lip  or  valve  (g.)  is  short  and  triangular ; and 
it  is  attached  by  its  buse  to  live  under  surface  of  the 
epistome  (a  ).  In  the  sheath  lie  four  slender  stiff  lan- 
cets, of  which  the  anterior  two  are  the  mandibles  (i.), 
with  broad  hammer-shaped  bases  in  Tettiyonia  (i.  1.), 
and  their  tips  (i.  1.*)  toothed  on  both  edges,  but  most 
deeply  on  the  inner.  The  posterior  two  lancets  are  the 
mnxillaries  (k  ) which  speedily  run  together  and  form  a 
single  stem.  The  base  of  each  is  furnished  with  a 
three-jointed  palp  (I.),  although  denied  by  Latreillc. 
The  tongue  (k.)  is  trifid  in  Nepa,  and  at  its  root  is  the 
entrance  of  ihe  gullet,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Trltigonia , 
upon  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  labium  a 
little  membranous  process  (k.*)  exists;  these  Brandt 
considers  to  be  the  paragfosset. 

c.  The  Antlia  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  or  Sjiiritrump 
of  Latreille  (fig.  29.),  is  a most  remarkable  character 
of  the  Lepidoptenus Order.  The  small  triangular  upper 
lip  (h.)  has  the  very  short,  conical,  and  slightly-curved 
mandibles  (i.)  on  each  side  of  its  base,  and  not  readily 
found.  The  lower  jaws  (k.),  consisting  of  the  same 
parts  as  in  the  masticating  mouth,  have  their  upper 
lobes  remarkably  elongated  each  into  a long  cylindrical, 
transversely  wrinkled,  hollow  filament  (k.*),  and  the  two 
solenana , as  they  are  called,  are  connected  by  an  an- 
terior and  posterior  band,  which  form  a third  tube 
(fig.  30.  k.**).  According  to  Burmeister  the  hollow 
lobes  communicate  with  the  forked  commencement  of 
the  gullet;  but  Kirby  and  Spence  state  that  the  inter- 
mediate tube  conveys  the  fluid  aliment  into  the  gullet ; 
and  both  they  and  Latreille  hold  this  part  to  be  the 
analogue  of  the  tongue,  here  merging  into  the  lower  jaws. 


At  the  base  of  each  of  these  lobes  a two-jointed  feeler  Zoology, 
is  attached  (I.).  The  lower  lip  (h.)  is  large,  triangular,  ' 

and  horny,  frequently  divided  at  its  Lip,  and  connected 
by  its  base  to  the  stalks  of  the  lower  jaws,  and  having 
attached  to  it  a pair  of  large  three-jointed  and  very 
hairy  feelers  (m.),  which  enslieoth  the  maxillary  suckers 
when  spirally  rolled  up  and  quiescent. 

The  mouth  of  ihe  Beet  and  other  Hymcnopterout  In- 
sects, as  also  of  the  May-fiies,  is,  as  asserted  by  Bur- 
mcister,  merely  a more  or  less  prolongation  of  the 
masticating  mouth.  This  seems  to  he  proved  by  the 
transition  from  the  true  Bees  through  the  short-tongued 
genua  Hyheu*  to  the  maeticating  mouth  of  the  Wasps, 

And  in  like  manner  also  the  mouth  of  the  Flea,  to 
which  Kirby  and  Spence  apply  the  term  RoUrultim. 
considering  it  a peculiar  lorm,  differs  not  essentially 
from  the  proboscis  of  Dipterous  Insects,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  liplcts.  The  Hostellum  of  Lice  has  a 
similar  correspondence. 

The  Ahtkhhm  (fig.  31.)  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant organs  with  which  Insects  are  provided.  H;ey 
are  a pair,  and  rest  upon  the  little  beds,  toruli  (n.), 
generally  depressions  in  the  crust  of  the  skull,  but  oc- 
casionally long  processes  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
clypeus,  as  in  Rnipicera  (A.  n.),  Latr.,  which  might  be 
mistaken  fur  the  first  joint  of  the  antenno  itself.  As 
the  position  of  the  tomb  varies,  the  anteuiun  which 
they  support  are  correspondent^  named,  and  thus  are 
they  frontal  (B.  n.)  in  Ptinvs  ; praeocular  (C.  n.)  as  in 
the  Cockchafer ; interocular  (D.  n.)  ns  in  the  Hive  Bee ; 
inocular  (E.  n.)  us  iu  the  Musk  Beetle , or  cxocular 
(F.  n.)  as  in  Carabus  horiensis ; infraocular  (G.  n.) 
as  in  the  Reel  Ant ; postocular  (II.  n.)  as  in  (tie  Flea , 
which  is  further  remarkable  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
antenna  in  a cavity  which  can  be  closed  by  a valve 
(n.#).  The  number  of  pieces  or  joints  of  which  an 
antenna  consists  varies,  and  it  is  named  accordingly ; 
if  there  be  only  a single  joint,  it  is  culled  an  exarticuUte 
antenna,  as  in  Hif/pobosra  (.1.);  if  two,  biarticulnle,  or 
three,  triart iculale  ; but  it  there  be  numerous  piece?,  it 
is  called  muitiarticulate,  as,  for  instance,  forty  in  Rhipi - 
cera  mysiirina.  Each  antenna  (C.  <J.  o.)  is  divided 
into  three  portions : the  first  and  most  distinct  piece  is 
the  stem,  sea  pus  (|.),  the  base  of  which,  received  into 
the  bed,  is  culled  its  bulb,  and  moves  like  a ball  in 
a cup  ; the  second,  or  |»edicel,  pctlicellut  (2.)t  is  gene- 
rally very  short,  and  commonly  bell-shaped ; the  third 
portion,  or  clavolet,  clavola  (3.),  includes  all  the  re- 
maining pieces,  whatever  be  their  number ; and  they 
arc  called  equal  or  unequal  antennae,  according  to  the 
number  of  joints  of  which  they  consist.  It  must  also 
be  observed  that  not  unfrequenlly  ihe  form  of  the 
antenna?  varies  in  the  sexes,  as  in  the  Cockchafer 
(C.*  tt  and  p)  ; but  often  to  a much  more  remarkable 
degree.  The  length,  form,  and  clothing  of  these 
organs  exhibit  very  considerable  variety,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  systematic  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  Etr.s  (fig.  32.)  of  Insects  are  of  two  kinds,  com- 
pound and  simple.  Compound  Eyes,  oeuli  (A.  B.  p.  p.), 
are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  ubove  the  mouth  ; 
generally  there  arc  only  a pair,  but  in  some  of  the 
Beetles,  a little  process  of  the  clypeus, called  the  canlhus, 
cither  cumpU  tely  or  partially  divides  each  eye,  as  in 
the  Dung  beetle,  &c. ; or  the  antenna  is  attached  in 
the  middle  of  the  long  ovate  eye,  and  divides  it  into 
an  upper  and  lower  eye,  as  in  the  Trtraopes  (fig.  A. 
p.  p.),  among  the  Capricorn  Beetles : such  thereftr-  hc.ni 
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Zoology-  to  have  four  eyes.  As  to  connection,  these  eyes  ore 
v— ■*>/*•-'  generally  connected  directly  to  the  heod  by  their  broad 
under  surface,  but  sometimes,  as  iu  Diopsis  (B.  p.),  they 
are  supported  on  long  pedicles.  The  eyes  arc  convex 
*n  each  direction,  and  have  either  a circular  or  elliptical 
base.  Each  consists  of  a mass  of  hexagonal  lenses, 
opposed  to  each  oilier  by  their  edges,  which  sometimes 
nre  nuked,  and  at  other  times  thickly  beset  with  deli- 
cate hairs.  The  number  of  these  lenses  in  most  Insects 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  Hook  counted  701)0  in  the 
eye  of  a H oust- fly , Leeuwenhoek  more  than  12,000 
in  that  of  the  Dragun-/fy,  and  Gcoffroy  St.  Hilaire  cal- 
culates that  iu  the  eye  of  a Butterfly  there  are  34,650 
of  these  lenses.  Iu  some  Insects,  however,  as  the  genus 
Xenos,  Kirby  and  Spence  state  that  the  number  does 
not  exceed  50,  and  that  they  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Simple  eyes,  stemmata  sets  ocelli  (C.  D.  E.  q.). 
are  generally  three  in  number,  but  some  Orthopterous 
Insects,  as  the  Mole-cricket , and  many  of  the  Hemi- 
pterou s,  as  the  Reduvius  and  Fulgora,  have  only  two  ; 
whilst  in  the  genus  Larra  there  is  but  a single  one. 
When  three,  the  stemmata  are  usually  disposed  in  a 
triangular  form,  generally  behind  the  eve*,  as  in  many 
Flies  and  in  the  Red  Ant  (fig.  31.  G.  q.),  but  sometimes 
before,  as  in  the  Dragonflies.  If  there  be  but  two 
stemmata,  they  arc  situated  behind  the  eyes,  as  in 
most  of  the  BugSt  or  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  as  in  many 
Hemipterous  Insects,  as  Selenocrphalus  (C.  q ),  or  on 
the  face,  as  in  CentroUiS  (I).  q.).  Generally  they  are 
sessile ; but  sometimes  are  supported  on  a foot  stalk,  as 
in  Futgora  Candelaria.  In  the  greater  number  of  the 
Coleopterous  Insects  (hey  are  entirely  wanting. 

II.  Op  the  Trunk. 

The  trunk  consists  of  two  principal  parts  ; the  ante- 
rior, the  chest,  thorax,  and  the  posterior,  the  belly, 
abdomen , situated  behind  it. 

The  Thorax  (fig.  33.),  forming  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  the  legs  and  wings  move,  is  very  firmly  con- 
structed. and  consists  of  three  homy  rings,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a pair  of  legs,  and  to  each  of  the 
hinder  two  a pair  of  wings;  or  if  there  be  but  one  pair 
of  wings,  these  are  connected  with  the  middle  ring. 
Although  these  rings,  to  which  are  applied,  from  their 
relative  position,  the  names  Prolhorax,  Mesothorax, 
and  Meiathorar,  are  distinguishable,  they  are  not 
always  separable : thus  iu  some  Orders  the  first  and 
second  rings  are  closely  united,  whilst  in  others  all  three 
are  so  consolidated  that  they  form  one  undivided  whole. 
Each  ring  is  generally  separable  into  pieces,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  more  fully  developed  and  distinct; 
but  in  the  Aphanipterous  Insects,  as  the  Flea,  Louse , &c., 
each  ring  is  entire,  therefore  only  an  arbitrary  division 
can  be  made,  in  reference  to  its  surfaces,  and  thus  the 
terms  bock,  dorsum , side*,  pleura,  and  breast,  pec/ur,  are 
applied  to  the  corresponding  region  of  each  ring. 

The  first  thoracic  ring,  prothon ir  (A.),  is  made  up 
of  four  pieces.  The  pronotum , or  upper  surface  (a.  b. 
c.  c.),  is  generally  of  a squarish  shape,  its  front  edge 
(a.)  hollowed  out  or  emarginate,  its  hind  edge  (b.) 
straighter,  and  it*  side  edges  (c.  c.),  which  are  either 
bowed  or  wavy,  often  toothed  or  opined;  the  upper 
surface  of  this  piece  sometimes  exhibits  a pectinated 
ridge,  as  in  the  Acridia , Latr.  From  the  side  edges 
of  the  pronotum  pass  inwards  the  anterior  or  lesser 
shoulder-blades,  omia  (d.  d.),  a pair  of  flat  and  more 
or  less  triangular  plates,  each  divided  by  Audouin  into 
two  pieces,  of  which  the  larger  is  his  epitteruum. 


and  the  smaller  attached  to  its  truncated  inner  apex,  Zoology, 
and  somewhat  shaped  like  a tenter-hook,  his  epime - • n— 
rem,  and  forming  part  of  the  socket  for  the  coxa.  The 
inner  edges  of  the  omia  receive  between  them  the  pro- 
sternum  (e.),  which  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  not  (in- 
frequently has  a more  or  less  distinct  mesial  longitudi- 
nal ridge,  upon  each  side  of  which  are  the  sockets, 
aceiabula , for  the  first  pair  of  legs.  The  upper  surface, 
t.  e.  that  facing  the  cavity  of  the  ring  of  the  prosternum, 
sends  up  a pair  of  little  processes,  antefurca  (c •),  or 
entothorax,  of  Audotiiu,  between  the  base  of  which  is  a 
hole  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  membrane 
connecting  it  with  the  mcsostcrmim  is  the  prothoracic 
Spiracle,  a longitudinal  gap  with  a callous  edge,  into 
which  open  all  the  trachea?  of  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  prothorax  of  Ar.rocinus  lonsimttnu * is  very  remark- 
able for  a movable  spine  which  it  has  on  each  side, 
and  that  of  the  Strepsipterous  Insects  for  a twisted 
appendage,  similarly  situated.  But  ihe  projections 
observable  on  this  piece  in  all  ether  Insects  are  parts  of 
the  ring  itself,  and  immovable. 

The  second  ring,  mesothorax  (B.),  consists  of  seven 
pieces,  a single  one  and  three  pairs,  but  each  of  the 
latter  are  sometimes  consolidated  into  a single  piece, 
and  thus  there  may  be  but  four  instead  of  seven  pieces. 

The  mesonolum  (f.  f.  g.  g.)  is  of  a squarish  form, 
arched,  occupyiug  the  upper  part  of  the  ring,  and  over- 
lapped by  the  pronotum.  It  varies  considerably  in 
size,  depending  on  the  size  and  power  of  the  pair  of 
wing*  which  it  supports:  thus  in  the  Beetles, in  which  it 
only  sustains  the  wing-cases,  it  is  small ; in  the  Bees  and 
Butterflies,  which  use  the  first  pair  as  wings,  it  is  larger ; 
but  in  Flies  (fig.  34.  f.),  and  all  Insects  having  but  one 
pair  of  wings,  it  is  largest,  and  farms  almost  the  entire 
upper  surface  of  the  thorax.  Burmeister  speaks  of  two 
parts  noticeable,  though  not  separable,  in  the  mesono- 
tum,  already  mentioned,  at  each  anterior  angle  of  which 
are  the  sockets,  pteropegtc  (f.*  f.*),  for  the  first  puir  of 
wings, or  for  the  wing-cases;  and  stretching  back  from 
the  middle  of  it*  hinder  edge,  a little  process,  the  xru- 
tellum ,•  which  is  interposed  between  the  attachment  of 
the  wings  or  wing-cases,  generally  very  distinct  in  the 
Beetles , as  a little  triangular  plate,  and  in  some  so 
large  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  abdomen,  as  in  the 
genus  Tetyra.  Audouin  and  others,  however,  describe 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mesonolum  as  being  divided, 
or  rather  marked,  in  most  instances  into  four  transverse 
subsegments,  of  which  the  first  and  lust  (f.  f.  g.  g.)  are 
narrow,  but  the  second  and  third  broad ; the  second 
(f.*  f.#)  is  most  important  as  supporting  the  anterior 
puir  of  wings;  and  the  third  (g.*  g.*)  has  the  triangular 
process  on  its  middle,  already  mentioned  as  tl.e  scutel- 
lum.  The  scapu/tc  (which  Burmeister  describes  ns  one 
or  two  pairs)  are  the  descendingextrrmities  of  Audouin’s 
second  and  third  subsegment*  of  the  mesonolum,  anu 
perfect  the  pteropegte  at  their  upper  and  fore  part.  In 
such  Insects  as  have  the  prothorax  distinct,  as  in  the 
Coleopterous , the  scapula  divides  into  art  anterior  and 
posterior  portion,  ala  scapula  anterior et  posterior ; the 
former  passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  prothorax,  whilst 
the  latter  forms  the  sides  of  the  meso thoracic  ring,  and 
overlaps  the  spiracle  of  this  segment.  But  in  those 
which  have  the  protborax  and  mesothorax  united,  Bur- 
meister says  there  is  no  separated  scapula,  but  peett- 


• The  division  and  nomenclature  of  the  several  porta  of  the 
thorax  are  those  of  Hurmeifter. 
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Zoology,  linr  pieces,  analogous  in  their  situation,  doubtless  repre- 
*~*v~*~'  sent  them,  although  with  an  altered  function ; and  be 
considers  the  patagia  and  tegula  of  L*‘pidopterous  and 
Hymenopteroux  Insects  as  the  analogues  of  the  pos- 
terior scapular  wing,  although  the  former  ore  attached 
to  the  mesonotum  above,  and  the  latter  below  the  wing. 
The  mesosiemum  (n.)  ts  placed  beneath,  and  is  olio 
divided  by  Andouiii  into  the  middle  or  proper  sternal 
piece  («.).  from  each  side  of  which  rise  up  three 
plates,  the  middle  larger  one  (n .•)  the  episiernum 
{pleura  of  Kirby  and  Spence),  the  posterior  (n.f)  the 
epimtron , which  is  hollowed  to  receive  the  middle  coxa, 
and  the  anterior  very  narrow  (n.  t>  t.).  the  jxaraptaron 
specially  for  the  connection  of  the  wings,  and  which  is 
very  large  in  Butterflies  and  Moths.  The  m fid  if  urea 
(n.**.)  i>  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  proper  sternal 
piece. 

The  third  ring,  mein  thorax  (C.)  is  situated  between 
the  former  and  the  belly,  and  also  consists  of  seven 
pieces.  The  Metanotum  (o  o.  p.  p.)  covers  the  upper  part, 
is  of  an  oblong  squarish  form,  and  hollowed  in  front  by 
the  projection  of  its  anterior  tingles.,  upon  which  are 
placed  tlie  socket';,  often  occupying  the  entire  sides,  for 
the  posterior  wings  ; the  anterior  edge  (o.  o.)  is  over- 
lapped by  the  tip  of  the  scut  cl  I tun  of  the  mesothorax, 
which  often  even  covers  its  middle,  upon  which  a 
corresponding  depression  has  given  cause  for  that  part 
of  the  metanotum  behind  it  being  named  postscute  l turn 
(p.  +•)•  From  the  front  edge  of  this  ring  descends  an 
arching  process,  mesophragma  (o.  o.),  which  divides 
the  metathorax  from  the  mesothorax,  and  from  the 
hinder  edgea  anther  vertical  process,  metaphragma  ( p.  p.), 
which  separates  the  chest  from  the  belly  : this  is  scarcely 
visible  in  the  broad-waiated  insects,  as  Beetles,  but  is 
largely  exposed  in  those  with  narrow  waist,  as  in  Hy - 
mcnopferous  and  Lepidopterovt  Insects  : in  either  case 
a narrow  postage  is  left,  through  which  the  alimentary 
canal  is  continued.  These  four  parts  Audouin  con- 
siders to  be  distinct;  the  nicsophragm  is  his  anterior 
piece,  prfTscvtum,  the  metaphragm  his  posterior  one, 
potiscutellum;  and  he  divides  the  intermediate  metano- 
tum  into  other  two  rings,  of  which  the  front  one,  his 
scutum,  is  separated  into  two  lateral  pieces  by  the 
stretching  back  of  the  middle  of  his  postscnlum,  and 
the  hind  one,  which  is  the  largest,  ami  bears  Burmeistrr’s 
post  sen  tel  I um,  Audouin  calls  the  scutcllum.  The  me- 
tasternum (q.  q.)  occupies  the  under  part  of  the  ring,  is 
generally  square,  but  sometimes  l ri  agonal,  hexagonal, 
or  octagonal ; either  flat,  slightly  convex,  sometimes 
ridged,  and  occasionally  sending  back  a lengthened 
point,  beneath  the  belly,  us  in  the  Water-bretle : its 
fore  pari  has  concavities  perfecting  the  sockets  for  the 
intermediate  legs,  and  behind  it  has  a pair  of  sockets 
for  the  hind  legs.  The  parts  of  the  metasternum  de- 
scribed by  Audouin  are  the  true  sternum , consisting  of 
the  longitudinal  ridge  and  plate  on  either  side  of  it, 
convex  in  front  and  concave  behind  ; the  e pi  sterna, 
one  on  each  side  in  the  convex  edge  of  the  former  ; the 
eptmera , narrow  pieces  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  epi- 
nlerna,  and  above  them  the  paraptera  ( paraplcuree  of 
Kirby  and  Spence),  to  which  the  wings  arc  attached. 
In  the  Hymenopterous,  Lepidopterous,  Hemipterous , 
and  Dipterous  Orders,  the  pleurae  and  parup1eura»  of 
each  side  form  but  a single  piece,  and  in  the  latter 
Order  arc  further  remarkable  for  supporting  the  balancers 
(fig.  .14.  0.). 

The  Abdomen  (fig.  35.),  though  varying  much  in 


shape,  is  always  composed  of  a series  of  rings,  some-  Zoology, 
times  connected  merely  by  their  margins,  and  sometimes  v—— 
partially  received  within  each  other,  but  never  exceed- 
ing nine.  This  variety  of  number  is  sometimes  a sexual 
distinction;  thus  in  all  Hymenopterous  Insects  with 
stings,  the  male  has  seven,  but  the  female  only  six 
rings.  The  rings  are  not  always  perfect,  but  some- 
times consist  of  two  halves,  uii  upper  (a.  a.)  and  a 
lower  (b.  b,),  united  by  u delicate  membrane : in  those 
Insects  which  have  wring-cases,  as  in  Beetles  (tig.  17.) 
and  others,  the  upper  dorsul  half,  or  segment  of  the 
ring,  is  sottish,  whilst  the  under  ventral  portiou  is  harder. 

The  margin*  of  the  ring's  arc  connected  by  a layer  of 
transverse  fibres,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a second 
layer,  and  culled  puimonarium  or  conjunctiva.  In 
these  connecting  membranes  are  placed  the  spiracles, 
spiracula , stigmata,  which  lead  to  the  respiratory  tra- 
chea. The  lorm  of  the  abdomen  is  very  variable,  but 
if  cut  through  transversely,  its  section  is  triangular  with 
the  base  upwards.  The  abdomen  is  in  ninny  instances 
conic.il,  its  hue  resting  against  the  back  of  the  chest. 

It  is  said  to  be  sessile  when  its  base  i*  joined  by  the 
whole  of  its  surface  to  the  melathorax,  as  is  well  seen 
in  the  Beetles;  on  the  contrary  it  is  called  pctiolate , 
as  in  the  Wasp  (fig.  18.),  when  the  first  abduminal  ring, 
then  called  the  pedicle,  has  n trumpet-like  shape,  its 
anterior  extremity  tubular,  and  its  posterior  edge  spread- 
ing out : this  lube  is  not  always  simple,  but  sometimes 
knotted,  and  sometimes  spread  out  like  a scale.  The 
▼ent,  anus,  terminates  in  the  last  ring  of  the  abdomen, 
the  upper  segment  being  called  the  j-,  and  the 
under  one  hypopygium : the  cavity  immediately  above 
this  aperture  is  the  common  cavity  for  the  termination 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  reproductive  organ?*,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  call  it  cloaca,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  smnilar  part  in  Birds.  When  the  segments 
of  the  last  ring  do  not  close  the  vent,  peculiar  thick  pro- 
cesses. n«ct,  like  a pair  of  tongs,  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Locusts. 

Of  the  abdominal  appendages  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  some  arc  sexual,  as  the  sting,  acvltus,  the 
borer,  terebra , the  tube,  tubulu «,  and  the  sheath, 
vagina  ; but  others  are  not.  as  the  forceps,  forcipes,  the 
fork ,furca,  the  styles,  styli,  the  errei, cerci,  the  threads, 

Jiltr,  the  bristles,  seltr,  and  the  siphonets,  siphunculi. 

111.  Or  ttir  Locomotive  Organs. 

Wings  and  legs  are  supplied  to  all  Insects,  excepting 
a few  genera  scattered  about  in  almost  all  the  Orders, 
which  are  wingless,  such  as  Lice , Fleas . &c. 

The  Wings,  aler  (fig.  36.),  are  in  all  winged  Insects 
two  pairs,  excepting  in  the  Dipterous  Order,  as  Flies , 
which  have  ouly  a single  pair.  The  wings  consist  of 
simple  compressed  bags  of  epidermis  or  cuticle  stretch- 
ing out  from  each  side  of  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax, 
including  between  their  layers  the  horny  frame-work 
upon  which  they  are  expanded.  This  frame  consists  oF 
hollow  horny  tubes,  to  which  have  been  indifferently 
applied  the  names  ribs,  nervures,  and  veins,  and  to  the 
spaces  between  them  the  terms  arcolets  or  cells.  The 
tubes  generally  inclose  the  trachea!  or  air-vessels,  hut 
sometimes  are  themselves  blood-vessels.  The  nhs, 
coster,  are  filled  with  a soft  parenchyma,  in  which 
Burmt-ister  detected  a spiral  trachea  and  n nerve  pass- 
ing from  the  chest.  Wings  are  of  two  kinds,  1st, 
membranous  in  the  Pieuroplrrovs,  Hymenopterous , 
Dipterous , Dictyotopterous,  and  many  Homoptero - 
Hemipterous  Insects,  as  the  Drayou-Jtivs,  Bees,  Flicst 
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Cockroaches , and  Lantern  Flies ; and  2nd,  horny  or 
parchment-like,  to  which  belong  the  atilcnor  pair  of 
wings  in  Coleopterous,  He teroptero- Hemipterous,  Or- 
thopterous, and  some  of  the  Homoptero-  Hemipterous 
Insects,  as  Beetles , Bags,  Locusts , and  Cicada ; such 
wings,  according  to  their  density  and  structure,  are  called 
wing-cases*  elytra,  tegmina,  and  kernel}/ tr a. 

1.  Membranous  Wings  (A.)  vary  considerably  in 
their  substance  either  entirely  or  partially,  in  some 
being  dense,  in  others  transparent,  and  in  some  there 
are  dense  spots  upon  an  otherwise  transparent  wing. 
From  the  base  (a.)  or  part  by  which  the  wing  is  at- 
tached to  the  socket  on  the  thorax,  stretch  out,  diverging 
from  each  other,  the  two  ribs,  of  which  the  stronger 
anterior  one  is  specially  culled  the  costa  (b.),  or  the 
radius  of  J urine,  and  the  hinder  one  thepoaf-corto  (c.), 
or  the  cubitus  of  the  same  author;  both  extend  towards 
the  apex  or  outer  limit  of  the  wing,  a triangular  space 
being  left  between  them,  which  is  the  intermediate  or 
dixcoidal  area  (d  ) ; whilst  a narrow  space  in  front  of 
tlie  costa  is  the  anterior  or  marginal  area  (e.),  and  a 
much  broader  one  behind  the  post-costa  the  posterior  or 
anal  area  (!'.)•  At  one  particular  point  the  costa  forms 
a horny  expansion,  which  Lntreille  calls  the  stigma  (a.*), 
hut  J urine  names  the  carpus  or  punctual.  The  post- 
costa  generally  divides  into  branches,  which  either  pass 
to  the  margin  cf  the  wing  without  further  division,  or 
are  subdivided.  Transverse  branches,  venae  anastomo- 
sis, or  nervi  recur  tv  rites,  Jur.,  pass  from  the  greater 
stems,  and  thus  numerous  small  meshes  or areoltc.  are 
produced.  This  description  applies  bs  well  to  the  an- 
terior as  to  the  posterior  pair  of  wings,  which  are  some- 
times of  equal  rise,  or  the  posterior  pair  are  generally 
smaller,  but  not  mitreqiieutly  broader  and  even  longer. 
The  snrface  of  the  wings  is  usually  smooth,  with  a few 
hairs  overspreading  it,  as  in  the  Dipterous  Order,  but 
in  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  they  are  covered  with 
flattened  scales.  . 

In  Dipterous  Insect*  a very  remarkable  pair  of  organs 
exist,  called  balancer*,  halteres  (E  ),  each  consisting  of 
a short  thread  (a.)  attached  to  the  metathorax,  and  sup- 
porting at  the  tips  a small  oval  or  triangular  knob  (b.). 
These  were  considered  by  Kirby  and  Spence  as  re- 
placing the  under  or  second  pair  of  wing*,  but  Latreille 
held  them  to  he  distinct  organa.  Their  attachment, 
however,  to  the  metathorax,  together  with  the  absence 
of  a second  pair  of  wings,  arc  reasons  amply  sufficient, 
as  Westwood  observes,  for  holding  them  to  be  analogues 
of  those  organs. 

2.  Horny  or  parchment-like  wings.  (B.  C.  P.) 

a.  The  first  pair  of  wings  of  Orthopterous  and  Homo- 
ptcro- Hemipterous  Insects  are  called  Tegmina  (B.),  and 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  leathery  or  parth- 
rocnt-like  texture,  but  their  costae  and  their  ramifica'- 
lions  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
tegmina  vary  remarkably,  sometimes  very  short,  as  in 
the  Male  Cricket , or  very  long  and  slender,  as  in  the 
Locust , or  wide  and  br^e,  as  in  the  Mantis.  When  at 
rest,  the  posterior  margins  of  the  tegmina  sometimes 
merely  touch,  as  in  the  Lantern-fly ; but  generally  they 
overlap  each  other,  as  in  the  Cockroaches ; aod  this  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  distinctions  between  them  and  the 
elytra. 

h.  In  the  Hetcroptero- Hemipterous  Insects,  as  in 
Pentatoma,  the  first  pair  of  wings,  or  rather  wing- 
cases,  which  they  ready  are,  are  called  Hcmelytra  (C.). 
Kirby  and  Spence  divide  the  hemehtrum  into  two 


parts  only,  the  cerium,  from  its  leathery  consistence,  Zoology, 
occupying  the  base;  and  the  membrana , which  forms  s<— 

Uie  remaining  part,  and  is  either  coriaceous,  mem- 
branous, or  simply  membranous.  Burmcbter,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  four  parts, — the  nail,  clavus  (a.),  a 
longitudinal  piece  at  the  inner  edge ; to  its  outer 
side  the  hemelytrum  (b.),  a triangular  horny  piece,  and 
often  beyond  it ; the  appendix  (c.),  and  the  membrana 
(d.),  between  the  upper  and  under  layers  of  which  the 
costs  pass. 

c.  Elytra , or  perfect  wing-cases  (D.),  belong  only  to 
Coleopterous  Insects,  as  the  Beetles,  in  which,  when  at 
rest,  they  cover  the  true  wings,  lying  parallel  io  each 
other  longitudinally  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen. They  are  generally  very  tough,  but  sometimes 
soft;  hardest  in  the  genus  Doryphnra,  lllig. ; and  softest 
in  Meioe,  Telephorus , &c.  Both  viewed  together, 
the  elytra  generally  present  an  elliptical  form,  often 
much  arched  laterally,  and  arched  b!m>  from  before 
backwards,  with  its  long  axis  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  Lite  body,  and  the  anterior  end  truucatod  where  it 
abuts  against  the  hinder  edge  of  the  metathorax ; but 
if  separately,  each  forms  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which 
the  outer  side  is  curved.  Their  anterior  edge  is  the 
base,  its  inner  angle  the  scutellar,  and  its  outer  the  hu- 
meral ; and  about  midway  between  these  is  the  axis  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  methorax  : in  those  In- 
sects which  have  the  sctiUtUum  very  large,  the  corre- 
sponding angle  is  truncated  : it*  outer  edge  is  called 
the  margin,  and  the  inner,  by  which  it  is  opposed  to  its 
fellow,  the  suture ; when  postcriur  wings  are  deficient, 
the  sutural  edges  are  so  closely  connected  as  almost  to 
defy  separation,  in  which  case  the  elytra  are  said  to  be 
connate;  the  posterior  angle  is  the  apex.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  elytra  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
furrowed,  sometimes  spined ; sometimes  it  is  bristled, 
and  at  other  times  it  has  scales,  as  in  Lepidoptrrous 
Insects ; upon  these  depend  the  britliuncy  of  the  Dia- 
mond Beetles,  and  the  white  marks,  like  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  on  the  green  wing-cases  of  tlw  Rase  Chafer; 
the  under  surface  is  generally  lined  with  a downy 
sort  of  substance  corresponding  sometimes  with  the 
colour  of  the  upper  surface. 

The  position  of  the  wings  when  at  rest  is  very  va- 
rious ; sometimes  they  are  erect,  as  in  the  Butterfly , in 
which  their  upper  surfaces  are  opposed  to  each  other; 
sometimes  they  are  horizontal,  and  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  body,  as  in  the  Moths ; sometimes  incumbent ; 
when  lying  upon  each  other  they  cover  the  upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  Saw-fly.  Sometimes 
they  remain  expanded  as  well  at  rest  as  in  motion, 
thus  the  Butterflies,  Dragon-flies,  See.  Or  they  may 
be  folded,  either  longitudinally  from  the  base,  like  a fan, 
as  in  Orthopterous  Insects,  or  only  from  the  stigma,  as 
in  the  Earwig,  or  the  whole  apex  may  be  folded  back 
from  the  stigma  to  the  base,  as  in  the  Beetles.  In  the 
Hymenoptrrous  and  Lepidopterous  Orders,  both  pairs  of 
wings  are  linked  together  ; in  the  former  by  a row  of 
minute  books  (F.  b b.)  on  the  anterior  murgin  of  the 
hind  wing,  which  are  received  into  a groove  (a.  a.)  on 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  forewing,  os  in  some  of  the 
Beet ; in  the  luitcr,  among  many  of  the  CrepuscuUtr  and 
Nocturnal  Moths,  a spine  (G.  b.)  projects  from  the  costa 
of  the  hind  wing,  which  is  enclosed  by  a hook  (a.)  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  post-costa  of  the  front  wing. 

Ti»e  Legs,  pedes  (fig.  37  ),  are  three  pairs  attached 
to  the  sternal  portions  of  the  thoracic  segments  in  ^ 
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Zoology  sockets,  acelahula.  The  front  pair  of  legs  are  eonsi- 
dered  by  Kirby  and  Spence  correspondent  to  die  arms 
of  higher  animals,  because  in  some  instances  they  are 
prehensile  organs,  as  in  the  Mantis  (A.),  Srpa  (B.)» 
Ac.,  and  also  because  in  other  cases  they  are  only  par- 
tially  developed,  as  in  some  of  the  Diurnal  Levidv 
pterous  Insects, — for  example,  the  genus  Vanessa  (C.)  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  posterior  two  pairs  have  not 
the  power  of  holding,  but  they  are  always  developed.  The 
leg  is  divided  into  five  parts, — the  hip,  trochanter,  thigh, 
shank,  and  foot;  of  which  the  corresponding  purls  of 
the  anterior  legs  are  the  collar-bone,  trochanter,  blade- 
bone,  upper-arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  of  Kirby  and 
Spence  ; the  former  division  is,  however,  sufficient  for 
all. 

The  hip,  coxa  (a.),  is  commonly  n short  conical 
tube,  with  its  apex  truncated  ; sometimes  it  is  sub- 
globose,  sometimes  more  lengthy,  quadrangular,  and 
pvramidal,  as  in  the  Staphytinas  ; sometimes  very  large 
and  triangular,  as  in  the  Mole-crickets ; and  sometimes 
more  flattened,  as  in  the  Dytici.  As  regards  this 
member  of  the  several  legs,  those  of  the  anterior  pair 
are  generally  shortest  and  smallest,  and  of  the  others 
longest  and  largest.  Sometimes  the  coxa  is  immovably 
attached  to  the  thorax,  as  In  Dy  ficus, , whilst  in  numer- 
ous other  instances,  among  the  Coleoptera,  they  move 
freely  in  the  socket 

The  trocJumter  (b.)  is  generally  smaller  than  the 
hip,  but  in  JS'otonecta  larger:  it  is  sometimes  annu- 
lar, or  ring-shaped,  as  in  most  Dipterous  Insects;  at 
others,  compressed,  obliquely  truncated,  or  prolonged 
into  a lateral  point,  as  in  the  Carabi  and  Dytici . Ijb- 
treille  and  Virey  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  part  of 
the  coxa  ; Kirby  and  Spence,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
Mate  that  in  Coleopterous  Insects  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  thigh,  and  that  between  them  there  is  little 
motion,  though  they  are  unaware  of  any  instance  in 
which  it  lias  not  separate  motion  in  the  coxa. 

The  thigh,  femur  (c.),  is  the  largest,  and  generally 
longest,  member  of  the  leg,  exceeding  the  united  length 
of  the  trochanter  and  coxa,  and  often  longer  than  the 
shank  ; the  thighs  of  the  first  pair  are  generally  short- 
est and  smallest,  and  of  the  ihitd  longest  and  largest; 
but  this  is  not  always  so,  for  in  some,  as  Macropus 
Longhnanus,  the  first  pair  are  longest  and  thickest, — in 
Onilis  Aygulus,  the  second  pair.  The  increase  of 
size  is  generally  gradual,  but  in  jumping  Insects,  as 
in  the  Locust  (D.),  the  thighs  become  suddenly  and 
considerably  enlarged.  As  to  shape,  the  femur  is  usually 
cylindrical,  or,  tapering  at  one  end,  becomes  club- 
shaped  ; or  it  may  be  angular,  flat,  very'  much  com- 
pressed, globulose,  or  elliptical.  Its  connection  with 
the  trochanter  is  sometimes  very  free,  as  in  Dipterous 
Insects,  or  much  restricted,  as  in  the  Coleopterous . 
The  edges  of  the  thigh  are  not  unfrequently  hairy,  or 
armed  with  Krritum  and  solitary  spines,  which  Kirby 
and  Spence  think  are  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining the  shank  when  folded  in  its  place;  in  Pfiasma 
fiahdhiormc,  it  spreads  out  like  a hatchet,  and  in  the 
Mantis , broad,  semi-elliptical  appendages  have  their 
edges  implanted  with  a double  row  of  spines. 

The  shank,  tibia  (d.),  is  nearly  of  equal  length  with 
the  thigh,  but  more  slender;  it  has  a form  correspond- 
ing with  that  member,  so  that  if  the  thigh  be  conical, 
the  shank  bow*  to  fit  close  to  it ; or,  if  it  be  convex,  the 
shank  is  concave.  As  to  proper  shape,  it  varies  much 
0 more  than  the  thigh,  and  is  not  unfrequently  armed 


with  fringe,  long  hair,  bristles,  teeth,  or  spines,  the  latter  Zoology, 
solitary  or  placed  in  rows.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  ^ 

shank,  around  the  articular  cavities  for  the  foot,  some 
special  spines,  catcaria , sptcula  (d.#),  are  seen,  which 
are  either  mere  processes  of  the  shank  itself,  as  in  Cara- 
bus.  or  are  movable  upon  it,  as  in  the  Mantis  (A.  d.*), 
and  in  some  of  the  Saw-jUes  ; these  Kirby  and  Spence 
consider  to  be  minute  toes  and  fingers,  and  that  their 
function  entitles  them  to  the  name  digituli. 

The  foot.fariu*  (e.),  follows  the  shank,  and  consist* 
of  a various  number  of  joints  in  different  Insects:  thus  a 
five-jointed  foot  is  called  pimtamerovs  ; four,  three,  two, 
or  single- jointed,  tel ramerous,  trimerous , dimerous , and 
monomerout.  Sometimes  in  pentamerous  and  tetra- 
mehms  feet,  as  in  those  of  Ceramhyi  and  Coccinella^ 
the  penultimate  joint  is  scarcely  discernible  ; to  such  is 
applied  the  prefix  cry p/o,  or  concealed.  When  the  an- 
terior feet  have  only  four,  whilst  the  rest  have  five  joints 
such  feet  arc  called  heteromerous.  The  joints  gene- 
rally diminish  from  the  first  to  the  penultimate,  but  the 
terminal  joint  again  lengthens,  and  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  hr  a pair  of  slightly  bent, 
movable  books,  unguiculi  (e.*),  forming  a claw,  which 
is  either  simple  or  armed  with  one  or  many  teeth,  and 
assuming  a serrated  or  saw-like  form.  Between  these 
hooklets,  in  the  Stag-Beetles  and  some  others,  a spuri- 
ous claw  of  simitar  formation  is  obseived.  But  in 
Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  Insects,  and  certain 
Families  of  other  Orders,  in  place  of  these  arc  (bund 
soft  membranous  cushions,  pulvillt  (e.t),  by  means  of 
which  the  insect  fixes  itself  as  with  a cupping-glass, 
and  can  walk  without  difficulty  with  its  back  down- 
ward*. The  ntimberof  these  vary  : sometimes  there  are 
two  or  three,  as  in  the  Tabani ; at  other  limes,  as  in  the 
Dytici,  besides  two  larger,  there  arc  a multitude  of 
smaller  cushions. 

The  remaining  classes  of  Invertebrate  A nimals  form 
the  great  division  of  that  series  to  which  the  name 
Molluscs,  or  Molluscous  Animals, is  applied.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  division  by  the 
entire  abseuce  of  any  jointed  disposition  of  their  external 
covering,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  either  soft,  consist- 
ing of  an  external  skin,  lined  internally  with  muscular 
fibres,  os  in  the  Cuttlefish  and  Slug,  forming  a perfect 
envelope  to  the  whole  animal,  and,  as  in  the  lormer, 
furnished  with  nrms  or  clampers;  or  the  covering  is 
partially  of  this  kind,  more  s|iecial1y  collected  into  one 
particular  part  of  the  animal,  and  forming  its  tool  or 
locomotive  organ,  as  in  the  Sjiail,  and  partially  n 
membranous  bag,  in  which  the  viscera  are  contained, 
and  thence  called  the  visceral  bag.  which  is  protected 
from  injury  by  the  enclosure  of  a shell,  as  in  the  just 
mentioned  animal.  To  this  covering  of  the  viscera, 
membranous  as  in  the  Snail,  ami  nil  the  Molluscs 
covered  with  n shell  or  shells,  or  with  a leathery  en- 
velope like  the  AsctduP,  or  skinny,  with  a muscular 
lining,  os  in  the  Cuttlefish,  the  term  Mantle . pallium , 
has  been  generally  but  loosely  applied,  for  it  give*  the 
same  name  to  things  very  different.  Again,  the  term 
Mantle  is  equally  applied  to  the  membranous-like  flap* 
of  skin  which  turn  off  from  the  body  of  a Mollusc  like 
the  Oyster , and  enclose  its  sides  as  the  covers  include  a 
book,  and  to  the  collar  by  which  the  visceral  bog  of  the 
Snail  is  connected  with  its  foot, and  still  more  strangely 
to  the  shield-shaped  portion  of  skin  which  protects  the 
heart  and  respiratory  organ  of  the  Slug.  It  would  cer- 
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Zoolog)*,  tainly  bo  bolter  to  distinguish  these  very  different  parts 
*v— ^ into,  first,  the  visceral  lag  enclosing  the  intestines, 
which,  in  the  Naked  Molluscs,  ft*  the  Cuttlefish , Slug , and 
the  like,  consists  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  in  those  which 
are  contained  within  a single  or  univalve  shell,  as  in 
the  Snail,  is  membranous ; secondly,  the  collar  which 
surrounds  the  junction  of  the  visceral  hag  with  the  foot, 
as  in  the  Snaxh,  and  all  Univalve  Molluscs ; and  thirdly, 
the  mantle  or  leaf-like  reflections  of  the  membranous 
visceral  bag,  observed  in  the  Oyster  and  all  Bivalve 
Molluscs  (i.  f.  such  as  have  a pair  of  shells),  and  which 
serve  tile  double  purpose  of  connecting  and  producing 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  the  shells,  the  interior  of  which 
they  overspread. 

ClRRHOrODS. 

The  Cirrhopodotts  Molluscs  arc  enclosed  in  valve*, 
four  in  some  kinds  and  five  in  others,  and  they  are  either 
sessile,  i.  e.  immovably  attached,  or  peduncular;  by 
the  latter  form,  although  attached  to  a particular  spot, 
they  can  swing  about  like  a d<x:k  pendulum.  The 
Sessile  Family  (Acampfosomata  of  Leach)  have  their  en- 
veloping four  valves  contained  in  a short  calcareous  lube, 
of  winch  the  upper  end  is  open,  but  the  lower  dosed 
either  by  membrane,  as  in  Coronula  (Cirrbop.,  Plate, 
fig.  7.);  or  by  earthy  matter,  as  in  llalanut.  (fb.  fig. 
12.):  in  eithercaf^f  this  hose  is  penetrated  by  little  coni- 
cal chambers,  side  by  side,  into  which  processes  of  the 
mantle  pass,  and  fix  the  tube  to  the  rock;  whilst  the 
movable  valves  are  supported  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mantle.  In  the  Peduncular  Family  ( Camvlosomatd  of 
Leach),  a long  pedicle  or  foot  proceeds  from  the  mantle 
as  it  shuts  up  (he  lower  aperture  of  the  five  valves,  as 
in  the  Harnacle,  Pentalaxmis  ( lb . fig.  3,).  The  pedicle 
is  covered  externally  with  a hard  horny  cuticle,  and  con- 
tains within  » mass  of  muscular  fibres  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  bottom  of  the  mantle,  mid  by  the  other 
to  its  own  base,  by  which  it  fixe*  itself.  The  structure 
of  the  mouth  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  2.  fig.  38.  a.),  which,  ex- 
cepting ‘.he  large  muscle  closing  the  principal  valves,  is 
the  only  organ  capable  of  motion,  is  in  both  families, 
according  to  Cuvier,  very  similar,  consisting  of  a horny 
lip  (b.),  furnished  at  each  corner  with  a three-jointed 
palp  (c.),  which  conceals  a pair  of  jaws  with  serrated 
edges  (d.)  ; within  these  n second  pair,  also  serrated  (c.), 
and  a little  lower  a pair  of  membranous  jaws  forming  a 
sort  of  lower  lip  (f.).  Beyond  the  mouth,  and  piled 
upon  each  other  towards  the  apex  of  the  valvular  en- 
velope, are  six  pairs  of  double  processes  of  a conical 
shape  (g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.),  increasing  in  length  as  they 
ascend,  and  capable  of  projection  through  the  aperture 
t of  the  mantle  at  the  ventral  edge  of  the  valves.  Each 
process  consists  of  a short  swelling  joint,  attached  by 
its  base  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  projecting  from 
its  other  extremity  a pair  of  tapering  articulated  and 
ciliated  processes,  which  are  culled  feet,  and  hence  the 
whole  Order  has  been  caller!  by  Cuvier  Cirrhopodous. 
The  use  of  the  processes  is  doubtless,  like  the  arms  of 
the  Polyps,  to  produce  currents  in  the  water,  by  means 
of  which  the  food  should  be  brought  to  the  mouth.  Of 
late  it  has  been  held  that  these  processes  are  analogous 
to  the  foot  jaws  of  the  Crustaceans,  and  ihe  corre- 
spondence of  their  number  is  adduced  as  a proof;  but 
the  comparison  will  scarcely  hold  good,  for  the  jaws  of 
the  Crustaceans  certainly  are  not  required  to  produce 
currents  which  shall  bring  their  food  to  them,  as  they 
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are  amply  furnished  with  organs  by  which  to  go  in  Zoology, 
search  of  it.  ^ 

Acephals. 

This  remarkable  Class  of  Molluscous  Animal*  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  any  head,  and  by  the 
toothless  mouth  being  almost  always  concealed  withiu 
the  folds  of  the  mantle,  which  in  different  form  encloses 
the  ntiiinnl,  and  is  itself  envr)o[>ed  by  au  external 
covering,  in  one  Order  gelatinous  or  coriaceous,  and  in 
the  others  testaceous  or  shelly.  Their  food  consists 
generally  of  minute  animals,  which  are  brought  to  their 
mouths  by  the  currents  in  the  surrounding  water,  excited 
bv  the  motions  of  the  mantle.  All  the  Class  arc  aqua- 
tic ; and  upon  the  different  form  and  disposition  of  their 
branchite  or  gills,  their  distribution,  by  Blaiuville,  into 
Orders  depends. 

1.  The  Ih terobranckiate  Order  : 

These  are  the  Tvjiicata  of  Lamarck,  who  places 
them  between  his  Hadiata  and  Vkrmes;  but  admits 
that  by  one  section  (the  Ascidian)  they  arc  connected 
with  the  Molluscs.  Cuvier,  however,  observing  that 
they  are  provided  with  a brain,  heart,  vessels,  liver,  &c., 
considers  them  entitled  to  a higher  place  in  the  animal 
scale,  and  has  ranged  them  with  his  Ackphalous  Mol- 
lusc* (a  disposition  in  which  Blainville  also  concurs), 
but  distinguishing  them  os  Shell-less.  They  exist  either 
as  s-ingle  independent  animals,  capable  of  voluntary 
motion,  as  the  Salpa- ; or  ure  uttached  to  rocks,  sea- 
weed, Ac.,  and  are  either  sessile,  i-  e.  fixed  by  their 
broad  base  like  Cynthia  (Mollusc,  PI.  Tunic,  fig.  I.), 
or  pedicellate,  1.  e.  have  a long  pedicle,  as  Clavtliua 
(fig.  2.),  for  their  attachment.  Others,  of  the  genus 
Salpa,  are  remarkable  for  their  capability  of  connecting 
themselves  so  as  to  form  masse*:  Lamarck  says  this  is 
effected  by  the  union  of  little  suckers  on  the  sides  of  the 
animals,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  Chamisso,  who 
stales  that  some  Salptp,  discharged  from  the  parent  in 
long  chains,  produce  a very  few  distinct  individuals  of 
very  different  form,  which  in  their  turn  can  produce 
only  chains  of  unimals  such  as  those  from  whence 
themselves  have  sprung,  and  thus  an  alternate  succes- 
sion of  dissimilar  beings  is  produced.  But  there  are 
some  of  this  Order  which  are  really  aggregated  together 
in  one  common  cartilaginous  mass,  like  the  polypary  of 
Aleyonium.  'Jin's  muss  may  be  either  sessile,  as  for 
Distoma  (fig.  4.),  or  pedicellate,  as  Sigillina  (fig.  13.), 
and  in  them  it  is  simply  indented  with  cells.  But  in 
others,  as  floiryl/us  (fig.  8.),  the  central  port  is  hol- 
lowed out  o*  a shallow  saucer-like  cavity,  into  which 
the  anal  apertures  of  the  several  animals  disposed 
around  it  in  a circular  or  oval  form  empty  themselves. 

Some  of  these  musses  float  about  freely,  such  as  Pyro- 
soma,  in  which  the  gelatinous  matter  assumes  the  shape 
of  a long  hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
at  the  other  an  open  circular  mouth,  which  is  capable  of 
contraction  and  dilatation.  The  animals  for  which  this 
jelly  like  cylinder  forms  a habitation  are  disposed  in 
its  sides  at  right  angles  with  it,  with  their  month  ex- 
ternal to,  and  then*  vent  within,  the  cavity  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  by  these  points  alone  are  the  animals  connected 
with  the  cylinder.  Their  mouth  is  also  remarkable  for 
being  furnished  with  processes  like  the  arms  of  Polyps. 

The  external  covering  of  the  HeterobranchiaU  Ace- 
phals consists  of  two  layers.  The  external  layer  varies 
materially  in  its  character,  and  is  either  almost  gelati- 
nous as  in  Sigillina , or  cartilaginous,  as  in  Phallusia. 

The  internal  layer  is  either  muscular  throughout,  as  in 
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Zoology.  Cynthia  microcosmus.  or  membranous,  with  some  mus- 
• v-*— ^ cular  bauds  stretching  only  over  |>articul:ir  regions,  as 
in  Phalluna  sulcata,  and  in  the  different  kinds  of 
Salpt p.  or  simply  membranous,  as  in  Siyillina  Australis. 
The  two  layers  have  been  compared  by  Savigny  to  the 
shell  and  mantle  of  bivalve  shells;  but  the  analogy, 
such  us  it  is,  of  the  outer  covering  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  testaceous  tubes  of  the  Teredo  and  Aspergillum. 
Sometimes  the  two  layers  of  the  external  covering  are 
connected  throughout,  as  in  the  Salpt r,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal seems  to  form  a tube  open  at  lioth  ends,  having  its 
viscera  contained  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
tube;  whilst  in  the  tube  itself  there  is  merely  the  bran- 
chin  or  gill,  formed  bv  a doubling  of  the  internal  tunic 
itself.  The  posterior  aperture  of  the  tube  has  a sort  of 
semilunar  valve  dropping  from  its  upper  edge,  which, 
opening  inwards,  permits  the  entrance  of  the  water,  but, 
when  the  animal  tube  contracts,  doses  the  aperture 
and  compels  its  escape  by  the  anterior  orifice,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  within,  is  the  mouth.  The 
ejection  of  the  water  in  front  is  sufficient  to  jerk  the 
animul  backwards,  and  this  seems  its  only  mode  of 
movement.  Of  such  animats  Savigny  has  formed  his 
Thalidan  Order.  Other  animals  of  this  Order  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  external  being  widely  separated  from 
the  internal  umscuKir  sac,  which  is  attached  to  the  farmer 
merely  by  its  two  orifices,  the  unterior  surrounded  within 
by  a dentated  membranous  ring,  or  by  a circle  of  fila- 
ments, and  leading  to  the  branchial  cavity  which  occu- 
pies a very  considerable  part  of  the  animal,  and  the 
posterior,  at  which  the  vent  terminates.  Such  are  the 
Ascidia  of  former  writers,  but  which  have  been  divided 
into  several  genera  by  Sevigny,  who  forms  of  them  his 
Tethydan  Order.*  The  motions  of  the  whole  Order 
seem  cou fined  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  their 
branchial  cavity,  which,  whilst  it  changes  the  water 
contained  in  that  cavity,  alio  produces  currents  by 
which  their  food  is  brought  to  the  mouth. 

2 and  5.  The  Palliobranchiale  and  Lanudlibranchiate 
Orders 

Include  the  remaining  living  Acephals.  The  name  as- 
signed by  Bhiitiville  to  the  former  Order  arises  from 
“ the  branchial  being  applied  to  the  inner  face  uf  the 
lobes  of  the  mantle.”  Cuvier,  however,  considers  the 
pair  of  fleshy  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth, 
wiih  which  they  are  furnished,  as  occupying  the  stead 
of  u foot,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
their  formation  into  the  distinct  Class  of  Braoiio- 
Ponous  Molluscs;  Blainville’s  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  preferable.  The  LamcUibrancJiiale  Order  has 
its  name  from  the  gills,  bronchi#,  being  disced  upon 
the  body  of  theye  animals  like  the  leaves  of  a book  ; the 
whole  of  this  Order  forms  Cuvier's  Class  of  Testaceous 
Acephals,  including  with  it  also  Blainville’s  Order 
Rudistes,  which  consists  entirely  of  fossil  shells. 

As  the  animals  belonging  to  these  Orders  are  con- 
tained within  a pair  of  shells  or  noire1*,  ns  they  are  called 
in  zoological  language,  they  are  said  to  be  bivak'es.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  their 
form  and  characters. 

The  Valves  (Concho!.  Terms,  PI.  1.)  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  united  together  by  an 
clastic  ligament,  which,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  con- 
nects the  inner  edge  of  the  upper  or  dorsal  margin  of 
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one  valve  with  that  of  its  fellow,  the  whole  of  which  Zoology* 
apparatus  is  called  the  hinge.  In  some  few  instances,  * 

of  which  the  Piddock,  Pholas . is  a good  example,  the 
ligamentous  connection  of  the  valves  is  very  wide,  and 
covered  by  a lengthy  plate  of  shell.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  dorsal  margin  is  the  beak  or  tip  of  the  valve,  from 
whence  its  growth  commences  and  proceeds;  it  is  often 
called  by  the  French  naturalists  crochets,  from  having 
a more  or  less  hooked  form,  as  is  well  seen  in  the 
Mactree.  The  opposite  margin  is  the  lower  or  mr* 
tral , and  is  generally  thin  comparatively,  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  valve,  excepting  at  the  hinge 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  anterior  end  of 
the  valve  is  called  the  oral  extremity , from  being  near  the 
mouth,  and  the  posterior  end  the  anal  extremity,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  vent  of  the  animal.  In  most  Bivalves  the 
shells  shot  closely,  and  no  apertures  exist;  but  iu  others, 
as  tile  Razorshell . Solon,  both  ends  are  open,  the  valves 
together  having  the  shape  of  a truncated,  flattened 
cylinder ; and  in  others,  as  Galeomma , the  ventral  mar- 
gins do  not  touch.  The  form  of  the  valves  varies 
considerably  : they  may  be  long,  as  in  the  Piddock , 

Pftofa*  (Conchol.  Terms,  PI.  I.),  and  Mussel,  My tilus ; 
or  deep,  as  in  Vulsella;  oval,  aa  in  Cytherea  (PI.  ib,); 
rounded,  as  in  the  Scallop , Podon.  (PL  «6.) ; thick,  as  in 
the  Cockle,  Cardium  ; compressed  and  very  delicate,  as 
TtUina;  cylindrical,  as  the  Razorshcll,  Solon ; boat- 
shaped, like  the  Ark,  Area ; heart-shaped,  like  the  Cockle, 

Cardium ; wedge-shaped,  as  the  fredguheU,  Donor; 
tongue-sluiped,  like  Vulsella;  beaked,  when  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  shell  is  much  narrower  than  the  front 
one,  us  in  Tellina  fragiUs ; or  fun-shaped,  when  the 
hinder  end  is  very  broad  and  at  it  were  truncated,  as  iu 
the  Nacres fuil.  Pinna;  eared,  either  singly  or  doubly, 
when  the  edge  of  the  shell  nearest  the  beak  or  summit 
expands  into  one  ear,  as  in  Unio  dcljthinus,  or  into  two, 
as  in  the  Scallop.  The  external  surface  of  the  valves 
is  smooth,  as  iu  Cytherea  Chione ; scaly,  a9  in  the 
Oyster,  Ostrea ; radiated,  like  the  Scallop;  ribbed, 
an  tiie  Cockle ; grooved,  aa  the  Astarle  Danmo  mentis  ; 
striated,  as  (he  Razor  thcll ; or  tessellated,  as  the  Reti- 
culated Ark.  According  to  their  correspondence  in 
form.  Bivalve  shells  are  said  to  be  cquicalcc  when 
both  are  alike,  as  in  the  Mussel ; or,  when  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  them,  subeyuiralve,  as  in  some 
of  tiie  Scallops ; hut  if  one  valve  be  flat  and  the  other 
concave,  as  in  the  Oyster,  they  are  called  inequiralce. 

In  the  equi valve  shells  some  of  the  characters  are  best 
seen  by  placing  the  valves  together  in  their  natural 
position  : thus  having  placed  a shell  on  its  ventral  edge, 
and  having  the  dorsal  margin  above,  with  the  hinge  in 
its  mesial  line,  the  most  projecting  parts  on  each  side  of 
it  are  called  the  nates,  which  often  rise  above  the  beaks. 

Often  in  front  of  the  beaks  is  a depression,  varying  in 
depth  and  shape,  called  the  lunula  or  slope,  and  be- 
hind them  another,  the  Jissura  or  dejl,  of  smaller  ex- 
tent than  tiie  slope.  As  to  the  other  external  characters 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  valve,  its  most  swelling  part  is 
called  the  belly,  umbo ; the  band  along  its  edge,  the 
limb,  limbus;  and  the  space  between  the  belly  aud 
limb,  the  disc,  discus.  The  internal  surface  of  tho 
valve  has  a generally  correspondent  concavity  with  the 
convex  exterior,  hut  it  has  also  some  peculiarities  of  ita 
own.  When  the  ventral  cavity  rises  into  ihe  beak,  it 
is  said  to  be  arched,  J or  n kata , as  in  Itocardia  ; when 
a leaf-like  process  springs  up  from  its  bottom,  as  in  (lie 
Arks,  it  is  called  chambered,  enneamerata ; when  a 
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*«cl«gy.  lengthened  edge  descend*  obliquely  from  beneath  the 
beak,  so  ns  nearly  to  reach  the  abdominal  edge,  as  in 
Anatina,  then  the  valve  is  said  to  be  solidified,  solidu 
heat  a ; If,  as  in  the  Piddoci b,  a curved  hooking  process 
stretches  from  the  cavity  of  tlie  beak  into  the  hollow  of 
the  valve,  it  is  appendiculatc,  appendiculala.  In  the 
Terrbratulas  (PI.  ib.  Lamplike-shells),  the  right  or  im- 
perforate valve  is  furnished  with  a very  remarkable 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a testaceous  loop,  commencing 
near  the  hinge,  stretching  into  the  middle  of  the  shell, 
and  i hence  turning  back  upon  itself.  They  are  also 
further  remarkable  for  tbc  aperture  near  the  hinge  of 
the  left  valve,  through  which  little  muscles  pass  to  be 
connected  with  the  pedicle,  which  is  extended  from  it 
like  ihe  pedicle  of  the  Barnacle.  Bivalve  shells  are  closed 
by  the  aid  of  musculur  bands  which  pass  from  one  valve 
to  ti»e  other,  and  their  attachments  are  in  pit*,  more  or 
less  deep,  in  the  concavity  of  the  valves  ; these  pita  are 
called  muscular  impressions.  Sometimes  there  is  but 
a single  muscle  ; each  valve  has  then  only  a single  im- 
pression, as  iti  the  Oyster , such  are  called  Monomyary 
valves;  or  there  may  be  two  muscles,  one  in  front  and 
the  other  behind,  as  in  Venus , and  many  others,  such 
are  named  Dimyury ; in  some,  as  Unto  and  Anodon , 
there  are  three  muscles,  and  the  valves  therefore  Tri- 
mytury.  Two  other,  but  slighter  though  more  ex- 
tender!, impressions  exist ; the  one,  indicating  the 
attachment  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  is  the  ntaryinal  or 
pa  Ilea  l ; and  the  other,  first  noticed  by  Blainvdle,  and 
called  by  him  the  abdominal , produced  by  tlie  constant 
application  of  the  foot,  and  therefore  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  call  it  the  pedal  impression,  by  which  also  con- 
fusion of  the  term  abdominal,  as  applied  to  part  of  the 
shell**  margin,  would  be  preveuted.  Tlie  hinge,  cardo, 
a most  important  part  of  BivaUe  Shells,  is  variously 
placed  : if  near  that  part  of  the  shell  next  the  mouth,  it 
is  called  oral , us  in  the  Oysters ; but  if  upon  the  back, 
dorsal ; slid  as  regards  the  beak,  prtfapical  or  post  api- 
cal. It  may  be  also  either  longitudinal,  as  in  the  Arks, 
when*  continued  along  the  w hole  length  of  Ihe  back, 
and  ei tlier  straight , as  in  those  shells  ; or  curved \ as  in 
Petunculus ; or  angular,  as  in  Nuculus.  The  shell 
part  of  the  hinge  consists  of  ridges  or  teeth,  and  depres- 
sion* or  smnses,  denies  ct  fossulee,  varying  in  number, 
and  placed  upon  the  inner  dorsal  margin  of  each  valve, 
the  teeth  and  sinuses  of  the  one  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  other  valve.  The  primary  or  cardinal  teeth  are 
those  immediately  below  the  beaks,  and  generally  of 
largest  size;  tlie  lateral  teeth  are  smaller  and  more 
distant  from  the  front  or  back  of  the  beaks,  and  may  be 
distinguished  as  pree - and  post-apical ; if  far  away  from 
the  beuks,  they  are  said  to  be  remote.  A*  to  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  teeth,  it  is  either  vertical,  oblique,  longitudi- 
nal, diverging,  or  converging ; and  they  are  said  to  be 
intrant  when  one  is  received  between  other  two;  alter- 
nate when  they  cross  each  other  obliquely;  inserted 
when  the  hinge  is  produced  by  a reciprocal  and  inverse 
disposition  in  each  valve,  which  is  the  common  ar- 
rangement of  Bivnlve  Shells.  The  teeth  themselves  are 
either  lamellar,  when  consisting  of  longitudinal  plates, 
or  short  and  thick  when  the  contrary ; straight  or 
curved  ; entire  or  bifid  ; smooth  or  striated.  The  hinge 
portions  of  both  valves  are  connected  together  by  a 
strong  elastic  ligament  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which, 
nt  the  same  time  that  it  perfects  the  hinge,  and  is  in  its 
quiescent  state,  opens  the  shell  by  separating  the  abdo- 
minal margins  of  its  valves  from  each  other,  which  are 


only  again  approximated  by  the  action  of  their  connect-  Zoology, 
ing  muscles;  and,  therefore,  when  the  animal  is  dead,  v— ' 
its  muscular  power  ceasing,  the  mere  return  of  the  liga- 
ment to  its  quiescent  condition  opens  the  valves,  or  in 
other  words  makes  the  shell  gape. 

Another  remarkable  character  of  all  Ihe  Acrphalous 
Molluscs,  excepting  the  Helerobranchiate  Order,  is 
their  possession  of  a true  mantle,  pallium  (Mot.  Org. 

PI.  2.  fig.  39),  which  is  really  only  an  elongation  of  the 
common  tegument  of  the  animal  turned  backward  loosely 
upon  itself : the  Mollusc,  therefore,  besides  it*  close  tegu- 
mentary  investment,  is  included  between  the  flaps  of 
the  mantle  like  a book  within  its  fly-leaves,  and  the 
connection  of  tlie  external  surface  of  the  mantle-flaps 
with  tbe  interior  of  the  valves  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
fly-leaves  with  the  book-covers.  Such  is  the  simple 
description  of  the  mantle;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  though  it  envelopes  the  animal  as  far  a*  its  dorsal 
edge  before  its  reflexion  upon  the  valves,  yet  that  in 
taking  this  course  it  must  wrap  round  tlie  muscle  or 
muscles  connecting  the  valve*.  This  simple  double- 
flupped  mantle  is  easily  distinguished  in  the  Oysttrs  (A.). 

Arks , and  Scallops.  But  tlie  mantle  is  subject  to  variety  of 
form : sometimes  the  edges  of  the  valve  portions  are  con- 
nected on  the  abdominal  edge,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  tube, 
open  at  both  end*,  as  in  the  Razarthdl  (B).  through 
the  posterior  of  which  the  foot  of  the  Mollusc  Is  protruded, 
and  within  Ihe  anterior  lie*  tlu*  mouth.  At  oilier 
times,  as  in  the  Cockle  (C.),  the  aperture  for  the  foot  is 
towards  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  edge  of  the  mantle. 

In  the  Mussel  (D.)  Family  the  mantle  is  closed  in  front 
and  open  only  behind,  through  which  the  foot  passes, 
and  also  the  peculiar  horny  thread*  called  the  byssu*,  by 
which  the  animal  anchors  itself  lo  the  rock* : it  forms, 
however,  a distinct  orifice  (a.)  for  the  escape  of  the  excre- 
ment ; and  a thickening  in  its  posterior  edge  presrnt*  Ihe 
indication  of  a special  respiratory  tul>e.  Ill  llte  Fa- 
mily of  Cackles  (C.)  the  mantle  is  elongated  posteriorly, 
either  into  two  distinct  tube*  of  greaier  or  less  length, 
or  into  a fleshy  mass,  in  which  the  two  tulws  arc  con- 
tained ; one  of  these  h respiratory  (a.),  and  the  other  ex- 
crementory  (b.).  The  free  edges  of  the  mantle  are  often 
more  or  lesa  distinctly  lobed  or  digitated,  and  sometime* 
furnished  with  fringes  of  cylindrical  lei  nucules,  which  are 
very  distinct  in  the  Scallops,  and  intermingled  with 
little  oval  plates,  each  marked  with  a little  speck  like  an 
eye,  but  of  which  the  use  is  unknown. 

pAfcACKNlALS. 

By  this  term  Blainville  designates  Cuvier’s  Gastero- 
podous  and  Pteropotlous  Classes  of  Molluscs,  or  all  the 
Orders  of  Lamarck's  Class  of  Molluscs,  except  the 
Cephalopoda.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Class 
is,  the  indistinct  development  of  the  head  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  ihe  body  ; although  itsexisience  i*  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  presence  of  at  least  the  organ*  of  sight 
and  touch.  The  variety  of  their  form  is  very  great,  as 
also  that  of  tbe  shells  with  which  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
of  the  two  subclasses  into  which  they  are  divided  is  pro- 
vided. Their  motive  organa,  formed  by  doublings  of 
the  common  legument  enclosing  masses  of  muscle,  are 
situated  either  upon  (he  ventral  surface  of  the  animal 
(that  part  in  the  terrestrial  kinds  which  rests  on  the 
ground),  serving  for  a foot,  a*  in  the  Snail,  whence 
such  are  included  in  the  Gasteropodous  Subclass,  or 
form  little  wing-like  processes  jutting  out  from  Ihe  sides 
of  the  bodv,  a*  in  Clio , on  which  account  all  the  ani- 
2*2 
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Zovlogy.  mala  similarly  circumstanced  are  included  in  the  Ptero- 
podous  Subclass. 

A.  Gasteropodous  Subclass. 

The  arrangement  of  this  division  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  the  conditions  of  their  respiratory  organ  : the 
greater  number,  being  aquatic,  are  furnished  with  gills, 
branchitr,  whilst  the  remainder  have  lungs,  pulmones , 
amt  either  live  entirely  on  the  earth's  surface,  or,  living 
in  water,  are  compelled  to  rise  to  its  surface,  in  order  to 
inspire  fresh  air.  Hence  the  Gasteropoda  are  divided 
into  Branchiferous  and  Pulmoniferous;  the  Common 
Whelk , Bucnnum  undatnm,  is  an  example  of  the 
former,  ami  the  Garden  Snail,  Helix  hortertsit,  of  the 
latter.  The  Branchiferou*  (iasteropods  are  still  further 
subdivided  in  reference  t«>  the  position  and  form  of  their 
gills  ; hut  further  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs 
to  the  Respirutorv  Organs. 

The  whole  of  Cuvier’s  Oyclobninchiatc,  Scutibran- 
chiate,  Tubutibmnchiate,  and  Pectin i branchiate  Gastero- 
poda, and  also  both  the  Aquatic  and  Terre  trial  Pul- 
mombranchiate  Gasteropoda,  excepting  the  single  ge- 
nus Vagin  ulus,  are  furnished  with  a single  or  univalve 
shell,  placed  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  l»dy,  and 
varying  remarkably  in  its  position  and  site : thus  ill 
Parmactlla  it  is  shallow  and  small,  and  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  ; in  Tedacclta  (Mollusc,  PI.  3.)  also  small, 
and  on  the  hind  part  of  the  buck  ; and  in  Limax  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  back,  but  remarkable  in  this  genus  as 
being  concealed  by  the  skin : in  ail  three  genera  it 
forms  a vault  over  the  pulmonary  cavity.  Other  and 
larger  shells,  ns  the  Sea  Ear,  Ualtoli*%  cover  almost 
entirely  the  whole  dorsal  surface  of  the  animal.  But  in 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  Gasteropoda  the  organa 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction  are  always  contained 
within  a capacious  conical  or  tubular  shell,  and  even 
the  head  and  entire  foot  can  often  be  retracted  within  it, 
as  in  the  Snail. 

The  soft  exterior  covering  of  Gasteropoda  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  the  foot  and  the  visceral  bag. 

The  Foot  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  2.  fig.  40.  a.)  consists  of  a soft 
expanded  tegument,  containing  within  it  a large  mass  of 
longitudinal  muscles  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  occupying  its  ventral  surfuce.  Us  upper  surface, 
when  expanded  in  crawling,  forms  a longitudinal  hollow, 
which  is  perfected  into  u tube  by  a skinny  arch  also,  and 
. which  sometimes  overlaps  the  foot  like  a fringe.  This  is 
generally  but  too  loosely  called  the  mantle , from  its  sup- 
posed correspondence  to  the  mantle  lining  Bivalve  Shells; 
and  sometimes  designates  all  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface 
of  the  animal  which  can  be  protruded  from  the  mouth  of 
the  shell,  but  at  other  times  is  restricted  to  the  shield- 
like  piece  which  covers  the  hmg  of  the  Pulmoniferous 
Gasteropoda,  and  either,  as  in  the  Slug,  includes  the  shell, 
or,  as  in  Parmacella  and  Tcstaccila,  has  the  little  shell 
resting  upon  it.  From  its  fore  part  the  head  protrudes, 
and  seems,  as  in  the  Snail , to  consist  merely  of  processes 
of  this  dorsal  tegument.  In  Vaginulus,  Testaeeila , Par- 
macella, and  Umax,  the  dorsal  tegument  is  perfect; 
but  in  most  other  Gasteropoda,  it  is  deficient  either  far 
forwards,  us  in  the  Truth  clipod*,  or  further  hack,  as 
in  the  Limpets.  Around  this  aperture  is  attached 

The  Visceral  bag  (b.),  membranous  and  varying  in 
form,  conical  or  convoluted,  as  in  the  Limpet  and  Snail,  but 
distinctly  corresponding  with  the  muscular  visceral  bog 
of  the  Cephalopoda.  Around  the  junction  of  the  visceral 
bag  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  a loose  port  of 
membranous  girdle,  enclosing  the  apparatus  for  secreting 


the  shell,  is  placed;  this  is  the  Collar  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  Zootomy. 
2.  fig.  40.  b.),  and  analogous  to  the  mantle  of  Bivalve  « 

Shells.  When  the  foot  is  retracted,  it  often  appears  to 
conceal  its  edges,  and  materially  diminishes  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  foot,  as  in  the  Snails , in  one  kind  of  which, 
viz.  p/matia,  it  at  certain  times  of  the  year  secretes  a 
la) er  of  shell,  which  closes  the  aperture  and  forms  an 
opercule  or  lid  ; an  organ,  however,  which  in  many  Gatt- 
lerop*»ds,  as  in  the  Whelk,  exists  permanently  on  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  when  the 
foot  is  retracted  within  the  shell  turns  round  over  it  like 
n box-lid  (Couch.  Terms,  PI.  2 ). 

As  the  Shells  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  a very  important 
part  of  their  organization,  it  is  necessary  to  give  pome 
account  of  them  here.  The  primary  form*  of  all  Uni- 
valve Shells  is  resolvable  into  that  of  a simple  hollow 
cone,  of  which  the  top  is  the  tip  or  first  formed  part  of 
the  shell,  and  the  base  the  last  formed,  which  continually 
grows  and  forms  the  open  area  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell, 
the  walls  of  which,  included  between  the  base  and  the 
Up,  are  called  the  body  of  the  shell ; these  circumstances 
are  well  exemplified  in  our  Common  Limpet,  Patella 
Vulgata.  But  from  this  simple  condition  the  cone 
gradually  varies  in  different  kinds  of  shell*,  both  in  the 
comparative  dimensions  of  its  parts  and  in  the  direction 
which  its  base,  or  recently -formed  imrtf  takes,  whenre 
arise  the  diversified  forms  of  shells.  In  Conical  Shells, 
like  that  of  the  La mj>et.  the  growth  is  pretty  regular 
around  its  entire  margin  or  edge,  so  that,  except  when 
the  animal  is  still  remaining  within  it,  the  fore  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  hind  part  of  the  shell.  When, 
however,  the  anterior  and  lateral  margin  of  the  shell 
grows  faster  than  the  posterior,  although  the  whole  ba.se 
still  continues  to  spread,  an  incipient  degree  of  revolution 
takes  place,  and,  as  in  Hipponix , and  in  the  Hungarian 
Bonnet , Piteopns  Ungorica,  the  tip  of  the  shell  j-cems 
to  drop  backwards  and  downwards,  as  if  inclined  to  roll 
around  itself.  In  another  form  of  Univalve  Shell,  viz. 
that  of  the  Spirula  (w  hich,  how  ever,  is  not  an  Acephal, 
but  a Cephalopod,  some  few  of  which  have  univalve 
shells),  the  cone  lengthens  very  considerably,  but  at  the 
expense  of  its  width,  and  turns  round  again  and  again 
upon  its  apex,  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  each  turn, 
however,  remaining  free  and  distinct  from  that  which 
it  includes  ; such  are  called  Semirerolute  Shells.  But  if 
the  revolutions  of  the  shell  touch  each  other  throughout, 
and  the  tip  of  the  shell  is  actually  in  the  ccnlrp,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  Paper  Nautilus,  Argonaut  a Argo,  which  is 
also  a Cephalopod,  then  it  is  said  to  be  Rcvolute.  Our 
common  I Vanorbu,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  ditch, 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  Argo- 
nauta ; hut  on  more  close  inspection  it  will  be  uoticed 
that  although  the  apex  is  visible  on  both  sides  of  the 
shell,  yet  it  really  inclines  more  to  one  side,  conse- 
quently out  of  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  called  a Suh- 
revatute  Shell.  The  technical  name  of  the  convolutions 
of  these  and  all  other  shells  is  t chorls,  anfractus.  In 
most  instances.  Shells,  instead  of  revolving  in  the  same 
plane,  and  acquiring,  like  those  already  mentioned,  a 
disc-like  form,  whence  they  are  called  Discoid,  grow  ob- 
liquely forwards,  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  shell,  whence  the  growth  had  commenced,  is  gene- 
rally to  the  right  and  above,  and  the  aperture  to  the  left 


* Many  <i t the  different  varieties  of  Univalve  Shells  are  figured 
in  'he  Plate  marked  Ttrmt  vied  i m CMteAefryy,  Spiral  or  Sub- 
spit al  Shel’x 
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Zoology,  and  below  ; sometimes,  however,  the  growth  is  from 
J left  to  right,  and  hence  the  terms  right  and  left,  or 
dextral  and  smistral  Shells.  All  such  Shells  are  said  to 
form  spirts,  which  consist  of  all  the  whorls  between  the 
tip  and  the  aperture  of  the  shell ; and  in  proportion  as 
the  whorls  arc  flatter,  wider,  and  shorter,  aa  in  the  Helix 
Algira  (Mollusc,  PI.  3.)  or  rounder,  narrow,  and  longer, 
as  in  the  Scalaria,  the  shell  is  said  to  he  turbinated  or 
spiral.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  sent  ire  volute  Shells,  the 
whorls  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  of  which 
the  False  Wenilelrap , Scalaria  communis,  furnishes  an 
example;  but  more  commonly  they  rest  against  each 
other,  as  in  the  Snails.  Although  the  whorls  may  lie 
against  each  other  in  their  longitudinal  course  from  the 
tip  to  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  yet  is  there  considerable 
difference  as  to  their  transverse  relations:  if  the  whorls 
incline  more  towards  the  outer  margin  of  the  spire  than 
to  its  axis,  a central  conical  cavity  is  left,  which  opens 
at  the  last  whorl,  and  sometimes  reaches  up  almost  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  spire  ; this  is  called  the  navel, 
umbilicus , of  the  shell,  and  varies  in  extent  as  the 
whorls  approacn  or  recede  from  the  axis  : it  is  well  seen 
in  Solarium  ; but  in  almost  every  spiral  shell  an  indica- 
tion of  it  is  observable  in  the  slight  depression  at  which 
the  margin  of  the  shell's  mouth  terminates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whorls  sometimes  turn  so  closely  around 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  that  the  inner  side  of  the  two 
which  touch  become  consolidated,  and  form  a conical 
pillar,  columella , the  apex  of  which  rests  against  the 
primary  whorl,  and  its  base  is  enclosed  within  the  last; 
and  sometimes  even  terminates  only  by  running  ob- 
liquely into  the  left  side  of  the  edge  of  the  mouth. 
This  pillar  can  only  be  seen  by  sawing  a shell,  for  in- 
stance any  of  the  Murices  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  2.  fig.  41.), 
longitudinally  from  its  tip  to  its  mouth.  Another  kind 
of  convolution  is  observed  in  some  Shells,  in  which  the 
left  suit*  of  the  mouth  is  enormously  developed,  so  that 
the  orifice,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  circular  or  oval, 
becomes  a lengthy  cleft,  extending  nearly  from  one  side 
of  the  shell  to  the  other,  as  in  the  Corny,  Cyprira , and 
the  apex  of  the  shell  is  scarcely  discernible.  Whorls,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  do  not  exist,  but 
the  wall  of  the  shell  appears  as  it  were  roiled  upon 
itself,  lengthening  at  the  same  time  from  end  to  end, 
much  as  if  a reetangulo-lriangular  piece  of  paper  were 
rolled  upon  itself  from  either  of  its  acute  angles  ; such 
• shells  Liniueus  calls  Convoluted ; hut  Blainville'sterm, 
Involuted,  is  preferable.  The  incipient  form  of  such 
kind  of  shell  is  well  seen  in  the  Mood  Dipper , Bulla 
l iguana,  which  does  not  make  one  complete  involution, 
and  well  shows  the  mode  in  which  the  lateral  extension 
as  well  as  the  involution  takes  place.  The  transition, 
in  all  its  varieties,  of  different  Shells  from  one  to  other 
of  these  forms,  the  difference  of  shape  in  the  shells 
themselves,  and  of  their  different  parts,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  assumed  by  the  margin  of  the  apertures  of  shells 
and  the  direction  which  they  take,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  considered  here,  ultliough  they  form  very  important 
characters  of  the  several  kinds.  But  in  conclusion  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  interior  of  Univalve  Shells 
generally  consists  of  a single  cavity,  and  such  are  called 
Unilocular  or  Itlonothalamous.  In  some,  compara- 
tively few,  however,  the  cavity  is  divided  by  less  or  more 
perfect  partitions;  such  are  called  Chambered  Shells  ; 
and  if  the  number  of  the  chambers  be  many,  they  are 
named  MuttitocuUrr  or  Polytkalamou*,  of  which  the 
shell  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  Nautilus  Pompilius , a 


Ccphalnpod,  affords  a good  example.  The  connection  Zoology, 
of  an  Univalve  Shell  to  the  animal  which  it  partially  or  ^ 
wholly  contains  h by  its  collar  just  within  the  aper- 
ture; but  in  addition  to  this,  muscular  fibres  also  pass 
from  it  to  the  foot,  and,  us  in  the  Snail , from  the  lowest 
or  basal  extremity  of  the  columella. 

Some  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  entirely  nuked,  such  as 
the  Doris , which  swims  with  its  foot  upwards,  imd  is 
moved  by  the  fringed  overlapping  edge  of  its  dorsal 
tegument,  and  by  a pair  of  club-shaped  tentarulcs  on 
the  back,  which  serve  as  a pair  of  oars  ; its  branchial 
apparatus  is  situated  around  the  aperture  of  the  vent,, 
also  on  the  back,  and,  being  free,  presents  an  example 
of  the  Dorso-nudibranchiate  Order  ; whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  naked  hranchial  fringes  which  depend  between 
the  foot  and  overlapping  dorsal  tegument  of  Phyllidia 
indicate  the  Infcro  or  VetUronudibranchiate  Order. 

The  Sea  Hare,  Aplytiit  (Moll.  PI.  9.  fig.  1.),  which 
has  considerable  general  external  resemblance  to  the 
Slugs,  has  a long  narrow  foot,  from  the  front  of  which 
projects  the  head.  'I  he  development  of  the  latcrat 
borders  of  the  foot  is  very  great,  so  dial  they  lap  over 
each  other  at  the  animal’s  will,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  body,  upon  which  is  also  a large  semicircular  valve-like 
piece  of  skin,  including  muscle,  arising  from  its  left 
side  only,  and  often  forms  a sort  of  canal,  lending 
the  water  to  the  branchial  apparatus  which,  like  the  lid 
of  a basket,  it  almost  conceals,  and  hence  arises  the 
arrangement  of  this  and  similar  animals  in  the  Tecii - 
branchiate  Order  of  Gastropods . 

R.  Pteropodoos  Subclass. 

The  few  animals  belonging  to  this  division  arc  re- 
markable for  the  wing- like  expansions  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  neck,  which  connects  the  head  with 
the  visceral  bag  : these  organs,  in  Hyalea  and  Pneu- 
moderma, are  doubtless  the  locomotive  organs,  for  in  the 
latter  a pair  of  distinct  branching  gills  exist  externally 
on  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  body ; and  in  the  former 
the  gills  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  body  In  a cleft 
of  the  visceral  bog.  But  ill  Clio,  the  wings  serve  both 
as  locomotive  and  branchiul  organs,  presenting,  under 
the  microscope,  as  Cuvier  observes,  a very  delicate, 
close,  and  regular  vascular  network,  connected  with  the 
internal  vessels  and  the  heart  ; neither  is  there  any 
other  organ  which  has  any  resemblance  to  gills.  Some 
genera,  as  Hyalea  and  Clcodora,  contain  shells  in  the 
walls  of  their  visceral  bug,  which  others,  as  Clio , have  nut. 

Ckphaj.opods. 

This  Class  is  generally  held  as  the  highest  ofvthe 
Molluscs,  from  its  presumed  approximation  to  the  Ver- 
tebrate Series,  in  its  possession  of  some  internal  cartila- 
ginous masses,  of  which  the  principal  is  considered  as  a 
rudimemal  brain-case  or  skull  for  the  partial  protection 
of  the  large  nervous  ganglions  supposed  to  be  analo- 
gous, to  a certain  extent,  with  the  brain  of  Vertebrate 
Animals.  The  Cephalopoda  are  so  named  from  having 
their  limbs  or  arms  disposed  around  the  head,  pretty 
much  like  the  petals  of  a flower  around  its  stamina. 

The  arms,  when  expanded,  stretch  out  in  a radiated 
form,  and  the  junction  of  their  roots  produces  a thick 
muscular  ring  or  cup,  its  area  overspreads  with  a loose 
skin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  containing  a pair  of  horny  jaws,  their 
sha;>e  nearly  resembling  that  of  a parrot's  beak.  The 
head  and  ;.rms  of  the  Cephalopod,  in  :U  ordinary 
crawling  motions,  rest  immediately,  and  more  or  Urea 
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2ootogy  completely,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea  iu  which  they 
>■ — v— ' live,  whilst  the  body  or  trunk,  consisting  of  the  bag 
which  encloses  the  viscera,  rises  above  them  like  a tree- 
stem  above  its  roots:  hence  they  mav  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  walking  upon  their  head,  a fact  necessary  to 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  detail  of  their 
anatomical  characters.  But  this  movement  is  not  the 
only  one  they  are  able  to  perform,  for  they  have  also 
the  power  of  darling  themselves  through  the  water,  or 
swimming,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  ; this  motion  being  effected  by  the  sudden  ex- 
pulsion of  the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  enclosing 
the  gills,  which  jerks  the  animal  backwards. 

Ophalopods  arc  divisible  into  two  Orders,  which  have 
been  named  by  Owen,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  gills, 
or  branchup,  with  which  they  are  furnished ; hence  those 
having  four  gills  are  called  Tclrabranchiate,  whilst  such 
as  have  but  two  are  Dibranchiatc.  The  latter,  in  Blain- 
ville*S  arrangement,  are  named  Cryplodibranchiale  ; 
but  the  prefix  is  useless,  as  in  both  Orders  the  gills  are 
concealed.  The  former,  by  the  same  zoologist,  arc 
named  Polylhalamacioux,  in  reference  to  their  lodg- 
ment in  chambered  shells ; from  which  circumstance  it 
is  presumed  that  many  fossil  chambered  shells,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  unknown,  were  tenanted  by  Cepha- 
lopoda. 

The  Trir abranchiate  Order 

Are  connected  with  the  Gasteropoda  by  the  enclosure 
of  their  whole  visceral  bag  within  the  outermost  cham- 
ber of  their  shell,  and  by  the  strong  connection  of  the 
animal  itself  to  the  shell  by  means  of  a pair  of  powerful 
niuvcles,  arising  from  the  cartilage  which  Owen  calls 
the  t>ody  of  the  skeleton.  In  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  the 
mantle,  so  called  by  Owen,*  attached  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  head,  before  passing  back  to  cover  the  viscera 
and  form  the  visceral  bag,  is  produced  into  a large  fold, 
concave  posteriorly,  overlapping  the  involuted  convexity 
of  the  shell,  and  sending  down  on  each  side  a lengthy 
process,  free  and  unattached,  which  he  considers  capable 
of  being  expanded  over  the  anterior  margins  of  tiie 
shell's  month.  This  certainly  has  great  analogy  to  the 
collar  around  the  connection  of  the  ventral  bag  with 
the  foot,  as  seen  in  Snails.  In  front  of  this  collar  is  a 
very  remarkable  organ,  of  a triangulur  shape,  with  its 
apex  towards  the  head  : its  lateral  edges  cue  thin,  but 
its  bulk  thickens  towards  its  deeply  concave  base,  which 
faces  the  involuted  convexity  of  the  shell.  It  is  white 
and  fibrous,  but  Owen  thinks  it  muscular,  and  that  it 
has  considerable  analogy  to  the  foot  of  Gasteropoda ; 
and  that  in  creeping,  the  position  of  the  animal  bciug 
reversed,  it  seems  calculated  to  act  as  its  chief  locomo- 
tive organ.  But  he  adds  further,  that  in  a state  of  rest 
ami  retraction  it  would  serve  as  a rigid  defence  at  the 
outlet  of  the  shell,  which  is  probably  its  real  use,  not- 
withstanding Rumphius  says  it  is  applied  to  the  ground 
ill  the  progressive  motions  of  the  animal.  Close  to  the 
basal  angles  of  this  mantle  are  the  eyes,  not  sunken, 
but  supported  on  short  pedicle^  and  thus  indicating  the 
position  of  the  head  cartilage,  their  ganglions  resting 
upon  its  dorsal  extremities.  Owen  describes  the  bead 
cartilage  (Mot.  Org.  PI.  2.  fig.  42.),  as  of  a triangu- 
lar form,  with  its  base  towards  the  msophagus  or  guiiet, 
and  the  dorsal  angles  produced  as  fur  as  the  optic  gan- 
glions to  form  the  ceptialic  processes  (a.  a.)  grooved  in 
front  for  their  reception,  and  for  that  of  the  nervous 
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collar  surrounding  the  msophagus,  the  remaining  par-  Zoology, 
tion  of  which,  passing  from  one  cephalic  process  to  the 
other,  is  contained  in  a membranous  canal  only,  whilst 
tlw  gullet  itself  pusses  through  the  aperture  (c.)  be- 
tween the  divergence  of  the  cephalic  processes,  per- 
fected by  the  membranous  part  of  the  nervous  canal. 

Other  two  processes,  the  infundibular  (b.  b.),  pass  for- 
wards from  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  carti- 
lage and  diverge  into  the  crune  of  tbe  funnel.  Around 
the  anterior,  or  (in  the  animal’s  natural  position  whilst 
moving  upon  tbe  bottom  of  the  tea)  inferior  surface  of 
the  cartilage  are  attached  the  muscles  moving  the 
parrot-like  beak,  which  in  this  animal  has  the  tip  of 
each  mandible  calcareous;  the  circular,  muscular  lip, 
friuged  and  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  and 
having  exterior  to  it  lour  broad  Battened  labial  processes, 
pierced  with  twelve  canals,  in  an  irregular  series  along 
their  anterior  margin,  and  each  containing  a projectile 
tentaculc-  External  to  these  and  beneath,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, before  the  edges  of  the  mantle  or  foot,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  are  nineteen  conical  or  trihedral 
processes  or  digitaUons  disposed  irregularly,  one  upon 
the  other,  so  that  the  mass  is  about  two  inches  in  length, 
although  no  single  one  is  longer  than  an  inch,  and  all 
converging  around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  ; they  tajwr 
towards  their  tip,  each  of  which  is  perforated,  and  gives 
passage  to  a projectile  simulated  tentaculc,  about  a line 
in  diameter,  and  frura  two  to  two  and  a half  inches  in 
length,  which,  being  longer,  are  only  partially  lodged  in 
the  hollow  processes.  Besides  these,  a pair  are  also 
projecting  from  similar  hollows  in  the  front  of  the 
hood,  and  four  others  from  immediately  beneath  its 
margin,  one  before  and  another  behind  each  eye ; the 
latter  arc,  however,  distinguished  by  the  circular  inden- 
tations being  deeper  on  one  side  than  the  other.  These 
tentacuies,  excepting  the  lost  mentioned,  are  considered 
to  be  the  motive  organs  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  in  pro- 
gression, and  perhaps  to  these  may  be  added  the  hood. 

It  canuot,  however,  be  doubted  tint  a very  material  part 
of  their  economy  is  prehension,  and  that  bv  their  means 
not  only  does  the  animal  entangle  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  its  prey,  like  the  Polyps,  hut  also,  like  the  foot-jaws 
of  Crustaceans,  apply  it  closely  to  the  mouth,  so  that 
tlie  powerful  mandibles  may  more  reudily  break  it  up. 

Between  the  apparatus  of  the  mouth  and  the  shell,  or 
on  the  anterior  ventral  surface,  is  the  funnel,  springing 
up  from  the  ventral  big,  of  a flattened  conical  shape, 
with  its  base  below  reaching  to  the  branchio-anal  aper- 
ture, and  its  open  apex  above.  Jt  is  not  a perfect  tube, 
but  consists  of  a pair  of  triangular,  muscular  flaps, 
attached  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  stretching  buck, 
increasing  in  width  towards  the  visceral  bag,  and  send- 
ing up  on  each  side  processes  which  reach  behind  the 
hood,  and  in  this  course  ire  connected  with  the  ventral 
processes  of  the  head  cartilage.  Into  this  cavity  the 
vent  empties  itself,  and  through  it  the  water  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  brauchial  cavity ; but  lest  the  water 
should  be  forced  in  too  violently,  a curtain-like  valve 
exists,  by  which  the  branchial  aperture  can  be  closed. 

The  Nautilus  is  connected  with  its  shell  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  powerful  muscles,  originating  from  the  whole 
upper  or  hinder  surface  of  the  cartilage;  they  are  con- 
cave towards  tbe  visceral  bag,  and  convex  on  the  oppo- 
site surface,  diverge,  and  are  attached  firmly  on  each 
side  of  the  interior  of  the  shell,  commencing  just  below 
the  out-stretching  of  live  free  processes  of  the  collar  by  a 
sharp  point,  gradually  widening  and  then  again  con- 
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Zuology.  trading  like  spindles,  and  terminating  near  the  ventral 
i ^ margin  or  outermost  partition  of  the  shell.  Their  at- 

tachment, when  the  shell  is  removed,  is  indicated  by  a 
thin  belt  of  brown  horny  matter,  the  medium  of  attach- 
ment, and,  as  it  were,  says  Owen,  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  adhering  to  the  she'll. 

The  Dibmnchiate  Order, 

The  skeleton  of  the  Octopus,  the  largest  animal  of 
this  section,  is  leastdeveloped  : the  head  cartilage  is  of 
an  irregular  form,  its  middle  pierced  by  the  aperture 
for  the  gullet ; its  hind  part  contains  the  so-called  brain, 
and  is  membranous  externally  ; and  laterally  it  supports 
a pair  of  large  ganglions ; in  front  it  is  thicker  anti 
harder,  encloses  the  remainder  of  the  arsophageal 
nervous  ring  and  the  organs  of  heating,  and  on  either  side 
stretches  out  a plate,  which  gradually  thins  and  supports 
the  eyes.  From  the  under  surface  of  the  cartilage  arise 
eight  long  muscular  arms  of  a trihedral  form,  and  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  their  tip;  upon  the  base  of 
which  are  two  rows  of  circular  suckers,  of  various  size, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  forty  to  each  arm.  No 
contraction  indicates  the  neck,  but  the  visceral  bag 
rises  atxne  the  head,  is  large  and  muscular,  and  con- 
tains a pair  of  slender  styliform  cartilages,  correspond- 
ing to  the  homy  twits  of  the  Pearly  S'auttlut.  la 
front  of  the  visceral  bag  uud  near  the  head  is  the  aper- 
ture of  the  funnel,  which  is  a perfect  tube.  The  general 
form  of  both  kinds  is  lengthy,  with  a narrowed  neck, 
distinctly  separating  the  head  from  the  visceral  hag, 
which  is  flattened  from  before  to  behind,  aud  the  con- 
nection between  which  is  so  long  that  the  head  and 
neck  can  he  retracted  and  projected  from  the  bag  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

In  the  Calamariet  and  Cuttlefish , the  so-called  ske- 
leton acquires  a more  well-defined  form,  in  connection 
with  the  horny  pen-shaped  organ  existing  in  the  hind 
part  of  the  visceral  bag  of  the  former,  and  the  calca- 
reous plate  occupying  the  same  portion  in  the  latter. 
The  form  of  the  head  cartilage  in  the  Arrow  Calamary, 
Loftgo  ms^ltaia  (fig.  43.  A and  B-),  and  in  the  Common 
Cuttlefish . Sepia  Offietnalis  (fig.  44.  A.  and  B.),  is 
very  similar,  but  in  the  former  is  deeper  from  behind 
forwards,  and  in  the  latter  widest  from  side  to  side  ; in 
the  Cuttle  also  it  is  thickest.  In  shape  it  resembles  a 
slouched  hat  without  the  head,  its  concavity  towards  the 
mouth,  and  its  convexity  facing  the  visceral  bag.  A 
large  hole  (A.  a.)  rather  behind  the  centre  of  the  carti- 
lage gives  passage  to  the  oesophagus  or  gullet;  and 
between  this  bole  and  the  front  edge  of  the  cartilage  are 
a pair  of  little  rounded  eminences  (b.  b.)  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a deep  pit  (c.),  in  which  are  contained  the 
organs  of  bearing.  The  orbits  (B.  d*.  d*.)  have  their 
hind  part  formed  by  the  concave  oral  surfaces  of  the 
cartilage ; they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
assophageal  hole  (B.  a.),  of  which  the  lateral  edges  are 
produced,  so  as  to  deepen  the  orbits  considerably  at  this 
part.  These  raised  edges  meet  at  a point  both  before 
and  behind,  and  at  the  ventral  junction  support  a pair 
of  slrnder  lengthy  caitilsges  (e.  e.),  which  in  the  Cola - 
mary  arc  small,  and  stretch  into  the  inside  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  orbits,  which  are  so  perfected  from 
the  edges  of  the  head  cartilage.  In  the  Cuttlefish  these 
inner  orbital  cartilages,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  of 
considerable  length.  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg  describe 
and  figure  in  the  Cuttlefish  a second  pair  of  orbilar 
cartilages  as  attached  farther  outwards,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  just  mentioned ; but  it  is  very  doubt- 


ful wheihcr  they  are  more  than  slips  of  the  membra-  Zoology, 
nous  orbit.  The  dorsal  junction  of  the  oesophageal  edges  v— s,— ^ 
is  wider  than  the  ventral,  and  deeply  fiollowt-d  (f.)  be- 
tween the  orbits  to  receive  the  so-called  brain,  and  the 
edges  themselves  arc  hollowed  to  lodge  the  lateral 
nervous  branches  sent  forwards  to  perfect  the  oesopha- 
geal nervous  ring.  Upon  the  entire  posterior  surface 
(A.  d.)  of  the  head  cartilage  the  bases  of  the  muscular 
arms  are  attached,  and  entirely  conceal  it.  The  number 
of  the  arms  in  both  Calamary  and  Cuttle  are  four  pairs, 
short  in  the  former,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  in 
the  latter,  their  basal  surface  furnished  with  a double 
row  of  suckers.  But  besides  these,  each  kind  is  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  very  long  arms,  of  a flattened 
cylindrical  form,  uud  expanding  at  their  tip,  each  into  a 
lozenge -shaped  surface.  Upon  which  part  only  suckers 
exist.  The  use  of  these  long  arms  is  probably  to  fix  the 
animal,  like  anchors,  to  a particular  spot,  whilst  the  short 
arms  are  employed  only  in  applying  the  food  to  the 
horny,  parrot-like  mandibles  which  project  through  the 
aperture  of  the  circular  lip.  Among  tile  muscular  fibres 
of  the  feet,  on  the  anterior  or  funnel  surface  of  the  uni- 
mal,  is  a narrow  transverse  cartilage  (C.),  having  one  little 
process  in  the  centre,  and  another  at  each  extremity, 
directed  towards  the  mouth;  it  probably  serves  lor  the 
further  attachment  of  the  long  arms. 

The  visceral  bag  in  the  Calamaries  and  Cuttlefish  ia 
of  a lengthy  form,  flattened  from  behiud  to  before,  but 
more  cylindrical  in  the  former;  at  the  upper  ur  tail  ex- 
tremity it  is  narrowed,  and  has  no  owning,  but  the 
lower  part  next  the  head  has  a large  aperture,  of  which 
the  thickness  of  the  bag-walls  only  is  the  boundary; 
a loose  skin  connects  the  inner  margin  of  ibis  aperture 
behind  with  the  neck,  aud  in  front  the  bag  is  connected 
above  the  margin  with  the  funnel,  and  the  overspread- 
ing of  the  delicate  skin  with  which  the  whole  bag  is 
invested  externally.  The  visceral  bag  in  front  princi- 
pally consists  of  a thick  muscular  structure,  but  on  its 
posterior  surface  this  n either  deficient  or  very  thinly 
overspreading  a shining  coat,  which  lines  the  whole  of 
its  interior  cavity:  this  part  of  the  animal,  however, 
is  protected  by  the  existence  in  the  Calamary  of  u 
horny  body,  which,  from  its  resemblance,  is  called  the 
pen,  and,  in  the  Cuttlefish , of  a calcareous  structure, 
called  its  bone , which  was  supposed  by  Spix  to  be 
the  anulogue  of  the  spine  of  Vertebrate  animals  ; an 
opinion  long  since  exploded.  In  both  animals  the  thin 
inner  layer  of  the  ventral  bag  forms  the  front  and  the 
common  tegument  of  the  sheath  in  which  these  parts 
are  contained,  and  having  a not  inapt  resemblance  to  a 
sword-sheath,  excepting  that  it  has  no  operture  by  which 
either  organ  can  be  withdrawn.  In  the  Cuttlefish  (fig. 

44.)  the  lower  or  cervical  extremity  of  this  sheath  con- 
sists of  a thin,  wide,  and  pointed  cartilage  (D.  1.)* 
which  projects  beyond  the  visceral  bag : it  ia  veiy 
smooth,  and  has  a groove  (a.),  extending  usually  from 
its  tip  upwards  to  the  skiu  which  connects  it  at  tire 
root  of  the  neck  with  a corresponding  cartilage  (c.  2.) 
on  the  bock  of  that  region,  and  which  has  a longitudinal 
mesial  ridge  (a.)  which  plays  to  a slight  extent  up  and 
down  in  the  groove  of  the  former,  as  the  head  is  re- 
tracted or  protruded.  From  the  upper  angles  of  this 
second  or  cervical  cartilage,  a pair  of  long,  thin,  horny 
processes  (b.  b.)  rise  up  on  each  side  of  the  bone-sheath, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  tail,  terming  a sort  ot  seam. 

These  are  the  analogue*  of  the  styliform  processes  of 
the  Octopus,  ami  if  any  parts  are  to  bs  considered  as 
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rodimenUl  vertebral  column?,  these  are  the  parts,  and 
may  be  held  as  indicative  of  the  cartilaginous,  tubular. 
Vertebral  column,  existing  in  the  lowest  or  cartilaginous 
fishes.  The  breadth  of  the  boue-sheath  equals  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  visceral  bag,  and  is  fringed  on  its 
edges  by  a doubling  of  the  skin,  so  ns  to  produce  rudi- 
mentary fins.  In  the  Calamary , the  cervical  extremity 
of  the  pen-sheath  (fig.  43.  D.  I.)  scarcely  extend?  beyond 
the  visceral  bag,  and  can  hardly  lie  said  to  be  distinct 
from  its  internal  layer  which  forms  the  frunt  of  the 
sheath;  indeed  on  withdrawing  the  pen  it  appears 
plane,  and  only  when  the  pen  is  contained  withiu  it  is 
there  indication  of  unevenness,  which  is  produced  by  the 
elevated  edges,  with  the  middle  longitudinal  depression 
of  the  flattened  bullr-like  part  of  the  pen,  the  depres- 
sion being  also  divided  longitudinally  by  a delicate 
mesial  ridge.  The  back  of  the  sheath  also  differs  from 
that  of  the  Cuttlefish  in  having  a thick  muscular  cover- 
ing, which  is  connected  with  the  muscular  fin-like  pro- 
cesses springing  from  each  side  of  the  visceral  hag  near 
the  tail.  There  is  not  any  appearance  of  horny  seams 
on  the  edges  of  the  pen-sheath  corresponding  with  those 
in  the  Cuttlefish.  The  cervical  cartilage  (D.  2.),  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  of  a brownish-homy 
colour;  it  is  of  a lengthened  diamond-like  shape,  nar- 
rowest from  side  to  side,  with  a deep,  longitudinal, 
mesial  ridge  (a.),  divided  by  a slight  longitudinal 
groove  (a.*),  and  having  on  each  side  a shallow  lip  (a-t), 
into  which  the  projecting  edges  of  the  pen-sbeuth  arc 
received.  This  whole  cartilage,  though  much  smaller, 
is  considerably  thicker  than  in  the  Cuttlefish , and  its 
connection  with  the  visceral  bag  longer,  so  that  the 
retraction  and  protrusion  of  the  head  is  greater  than  in 
that  animal.  The  two  cartilages,  viz.  the  sheath-carti- 
lage and  the  neck-cartilage,  are  considered  by  Meckel 
a?  rudiments  of  the  vertebral  column,  corresponding, 
ho  observes,  probably  not  to  the  whole  vcrleber,  but 
only  to  its  arch;  the  analogy,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
admitted,  fur  one  principal  object  of  the  verteber  column, 
viz.  that  of  protecting  the  lengthy  spinal  cord,  cannot 
be  effected,  as  no  such  cord  exists  in  the  Cephalopoda 
Their  probable  use  appears  to  be  that  of  furnishing  a 
slide  for  the  retraction  and  protrusion  of  the  head,  and 
perhaps  also  to  strengthen  the  connection,  otherwise 
slight,  of  the  head  and  its  prehensile  organs  to  the 
visceral  bag.  Upon  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
Calamary  and  Cuttlefish  is  situated  the  funnel,  iu  shape 
like  a flattened  conical  tube  deprived  of  its  lip,  which 
forms  its  orifice  just  above  the  root  of  the  anterior  arms. 
Its  base  is  received  within  the  front  of  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  visceral  bag,  slightly  connected  to  it  by  the  thin 
external  skin,  and  by  the  lining  membrane ; but  more 
firmly  by  a pair  of  cartilaginous  ear-like  sockets  (E.) 
on  the  from  of  the  base  of  the  funnel,  which  receive  into 
their  cavities  a pair  of  oblong  cartilaginous  studs  (F.), 
projecting  from  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  vis- 
ceral bag.  Both  are  more  distinct  in  the  Cuttlefish 
than  in  the  Colmar , as  might  be  expected  from  the 
great  extent  of  the  aperture  of  the  visceral  bag  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  and  therefore  requiring  a 
stronger  connection. 

Or  the  Passive  Motive  Organs  or  Skeleton  or  the 
Vertebrate  Series  or  Akimair. 

The  nervous  ring  or  centre  perforated  by  the  gullet 
in  the  lower  Invertebrate  Animals,  but  in  those  more 
advanced  presenting  a posterior  and  anterior  mass  or 


ganglion  connected  together  by  lateral  branches,  and  Zwlngy. 
existing  either  alone  or  accompanied  with  other  centres,  — — v-- -* 
having  cither  a symmetrical  or  unsymmetricul  arrange- 
ment, attains  its  highest  development  in  the  Cepba- 
lopodons  Molluscs  in  the  greater  size  of  the  posterior 
ganglion,  which  simulates  the  appearance  ot'u  true  brain, 
and  is  partially  enclosed  in  the  cephalic  cartilage  an- 
alogous to  the  skull.  The  superior  classes  of  animals 
now  about  to  be  considered  are  however  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  Invertebrate  by  their  nervous 
centres  being  collected  into  masses,  never  so  perforated, 
but  invariably  contained  in  a peculiar  cavity,  consisting 
of  the  spine  and  skull,  which,  having  either  cartila- 
ginous or  bony  walls  isolate  them  from  the  other 
organs  and  form  the  essential  part  of  a skeleton,  the 
other  parts  being  stiperadded  for  the  performance  ot 
the  variously  modified  motions  requisite  lor  respiration, 
mastication,  ami  locomotion  of  various  kinds.  The 
existence  then  of  a skeleton  indicates  a peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Nervous  System  ; and  a?,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  its  essential  part,  the  spine,  consists  of  a set 
of  consecutive,  cartilaginous,  horny  pieces,  moving  or 
turning  more  or  less  upon  ttach  other,  and  therefore 
called  Vertebers,  from  the  Latin  terlo,  I turn,  all  the 
animals  so  provided,  viz.,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  Beasts, 
and  Man,  are  included  in  the  Vertebrate  S fries. 

The  existence  of  a.  Cartilaginous  Skeleton  in  an  adult 
animal  alone  occurs  in  the  Class  of  Fishes,  und,  indeed,  ill 
this  class  only  in  the  very  small  Cycloilomatous  grou|>,  as 
the  Ha".  Myxine,  Lamprey,  Pelromyzon , &e. ; for  in  the 
other  so-called  Cartilaginous  Fishes  earthy  matter  due? 
exist  often  indeed  iu  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  even  in  the  very  fin?,  which,  from 
their  assumed  cartilaginous  structure,  have  led  to  the 
designation  of  Chondropterygious  Order,  being  applied 
to  the  Families  of  Ray*,  Sharks,  and  Sturgeons,  in  all 
the  other  Orders  of  Fishes,  in  nil  Reptiles,  Birds, 

Beasts,  and  Man,  the  adult  animal  has  an  essentially 
Bony  Skeleton , although  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
contained  in  it  varies  materially  in  different  indivi- 
duals, so  that  the  skeleton  in  one  inay  have  little  more 
firmness  or  inflexibility  than  cartilage,  whilst  in  another 
it  may  tie  completely  inflexible,  dense,  and  brittle.  It  is, 
however,  a highly  interesting  fact,  that  w hatever  bony 
hardness  the  adult  skeleton  attains,  yet  is  its  first  for- 
mation cartilaginous,  and  its  deusity  effected  by  the 
gradual  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  this  texture. 

The  Spine  and  Skull  being  the  essential  part?  «>f  the 
skeleton,  inasmuch  a?  there  arc  some  Fishes  which  have 
none  other;  and  as  the  Skull  is  by  many  modern 
anatomists  held  to  consist  of  vertebers  as  much  as  the 
Spine,  and  differing  in  no  other  point  except  its  greater 
capacity,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  point  out  the  parts 
of  which  a fully  developed  verteber  consists.  The  large 
hole  which  passes  through  the  verteber  from  behind 
to  before  and  forms  one  ring  of  the  vertebral  canal, 
is  called  the  spinal  hole , of  winch  the  lower  arc  is  en- 
cased in  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  a short 
cylinder,  called  the  body : rising  up  on  each  side  of 
this  groove,  a branch  converges  towards  its  fellow 
till  the  two  meet,  and,  coalescing,  form  a single  vertical 
process,  called  the  spinous,  which,  together  with  the 
branches,  form  themrfc&ra/  arch.  At  the  origin  of  the 
branches  project  outwards  on  either  side  the  transverse 
processes ; and  commonly  in  front  of  these  are  a pair 
of  hollowed  surfuces  projecting  raihcr  before  the  front  end 
of  the  body,  and  behind  a second  more  projecting  and 
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Zoology.  f„H  pair,  by  means  of  which  the  successive  verteber*  are 
locked  together ; these  are  culled,  from  their  situation  and 
use,  the  anterior  and  posterior  articular  processes.  In 
many  animals  the  lower  circumference  of  the  body  sends 
down  a pair  of  brunches  little  distant  from  each  other, 
which,  as  they  descend,  coalesce  and  form  a single 
inferior  spinous  process,  sometimes  leaving  an  aperture 
between  the  Ixxly  and  the  branches.  As  the  Spine 
nud  Skull  form  the  esscnliul  part  of  the  skeleton,  so  the 
body  and  arch  form  the  essential  part  of  each  verteber, 
and  their  conjunction,  the  vertebral  column  and  canal 
or  cavity,  the  use  of  the  former  being  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  latter,  and  render  it  less  liable  to  injury. 
The  additional  processes,  spinous,  articular,  and  trans- 
verse, are  .*»U|»eradded  according  lo  the  animal's  wants. 

Or  the  Skeleton  of  Fishes. 

The  bones  of  Fishes  differ  from  those  of  other  Verte- 
brate Animals  in  the  absence  of  closed  medullary  cavi- 
ties, and  in  being  solid  ; their  exterior,  however,  ts  in 
immy  instances  indented  with  variously  shaped  pits  and 
furrows,  in  which  cellular  tissue  loaded  with  fat  is  lodged. 
This  is  very  apparent  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebers,  and 
on  the  skulls  of  those  Fishes  especially  which  have  their 
muscles  reddish  and  so  full  of  grease,  as  the  Salmon , 
that  it  is  impossible  lo  a l« tract  it  and  prepare  a white 
skeleton  ; but  many  white  Fish,  as  ihe  Herring , are 
also  similarly  circumstanced,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
clean.  The  junctions  of  the  bones  are  also  peculiar;  in 
the  spine  the  margins  of  the  vertebral  bodies  are  con- 
nected by  ligament,  but  a cavity  filled  with  fluid  is  com- 
monly left  between  each  two.  .Many  bones  are  united 
together  hv  interposed  cartilage  often  of  extreme  ten- 
uity, so  that  three  or  four  seem  at  first  sight  lo  form 
but  a single  bone,  as  in  those  purts  of  the  pectoral  fins 
field  to  be  analogous  to  the  fore  arm  and  wrist  of  higher 
animats,  and  also  in  tlie  junction  of  some  of  the  bones 
of  Ihe  face.  The  true  movable  j wills,  as  of  the  jaws, 
gill-flap*,  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  &c.,  are  not,  as  often 
said  to  be,  cavities  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  but 
are  filled  wilh  loose  cellular  tissue  loaded  with  fluid,  very 
like,  if  not  actually,  serum.  Most  of  the  skull,  and 
many  of  the  face  bones,  have  long  jagged  points,  received 
into  each  other;  whilst  many  are  connected  by  simple 
overlapping  edges  with  scanty,  intermediate,  cellular 
tissue,  as  those  of  the  giil-flap  and  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 

The  general  form  of  Fishes  is  that  liest  suited  lor  ren- 
dering their  passage  easy  through  the  dense  medium  in 
which  they  live,  but  modified  according  as  their  usual 
resort  is  nearer  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  large  and  most  active  Fishes,  as  the 
Mackarel*  Pike,  Perch,  &c.,  which  occupy  the  former 
station,  are  compressed,  that  i*.  flattened  on  the  sides, 
and  have,  independent  of  their  length,  I heir  vertical 
dimensions  greatest;  their  fore  part  resembles  a truncated, 
compressed  pyramid,  its  base  sometimes  about  the  middle 
of  the  body,  but  not  uiifrcquently,  especially  in  swift- 
swimming  Fishes,  anterior  to  this  part;  thence  back- 
wards lo  the  setting  on  of  the  tail-fin,  the  trunk  again 
gradually  thins,  and  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the 
binder  part,  or  tail  as  it  is  commonly  called,  occupies  a 
larger  purl  of  the  total  length  of  the  animal,  so  is  the 
swiftness  of  the  fish’s  motions.  In  the  more  inactive 
Fish,  which  generally  keep  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
Gurnards,  the  body  is  less  compressed,  and  has  a some- 
what four-sided  shape ; and  some  are  even  actually 
depre«wd  or  flattened,  and  their  lateral  dimensions  very 
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great,  as  the  Angler*,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  sand.  Zoology. 
The  flat  Kish,  us  the  Turbot,  Sole , &e,,  have  the  lateral 
compression  of  their  bodies  and  their  vertical  dimen- 
sions greatest  of  all  the  Class;  they  are  remarkable  for 
not  moving  edge- wavs,  but  always  lie  on  one  side  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  their  under  surface  distin- 
guished by  its  whiteness,  whilst  the  upper  is  cluirac- 
terized  by  both  eyes  being  situated  in  it,  hcuce,  although 
in  other  respects  resembling  the  fish  first  mentioned,  yet 
is  their  necessarily  unsymmetrical  head  n most  decided 
character  ; their  motions  upwards  are  effected  by  a suc- 
cession of  bendings  of  the  head  and  tail  together  which 
are  suddenly  relaxed,  the  body  being  thrown  up,  just  as 
a curved  bow  would  throw  itself  forward  if  suddenly  freed 
from  the  ligature  by  which  it  is  bound.  Another  form 
of  flattened  Fish  is  that  of  the  Ray r,  in  which  the 
animal  is  depressed  or  flattened  from  above  to  below, 
the  lateral  dimensions  being  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  vertical;  this,  however,  does  not  really  depend  on 
the  depression  of  the  body  alone,  but  on  the  enormous 
development  of  the  fore  limbs  or  |)*rciornl  fins,  the 
motions  of  which  are  vertical,  and  raise  the  fish  upwards 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  downward  strokes  of 
the  wings  of  Birds  effect  towering.  Numerous  other 
varieties  of  form  occur  m Fishes,  but  those  noticed  are 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  limbs  of  Fishes  are  their  Fins,  upon  the  substance, 
structure,  and  position  of  which  the  classification  into 
Sofl-Jinned,  or  Malacoplerygious,  and  Hard- finned , or 
Acanthopterygious,  of  the  greater  number  of  them  is 
founded.  They  do  not,  however,  correspond  with  the 
limbs  of  the  superior  Classes  of  animals,  as  organs  for 
the  support  of  the  body,  which  depends  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fish,  graduated  for  the  most  part  by  the 
contents  of  the  air-bladder.  Neither  are  they  to  lie  con- 
sidered generally  us  organs  of  motion,  for  the  tail  and  its 
own  proper  fin  is  the  especial  moving  organ,  sculling 
the  animal  along  by  its  quickly  repeated,  alternately 
lateral  motions,  precisely  us  a boat  is  sculled  along 
by  the  oar  from  its  stern  ; the  pectoral  fins  also  serve 
usually  as  oars,  and,  in  a few  instances,  even  as  feet.  But 
the  principal  u.se  of  the  other  fins  is  that  of  b ouncing 
the  body  and  preventing  its  loss  of  vertical  position. 

Some  of  the  fins  are  vertical ; such  are  the  dorsal  or  those 
on  the  back,  of  which  there  may  be  either  one  or  two, 
and  the  anal,  or  that  immediately  behind  the  vent.  The 
other  fins  ere  pairs,  the  pectoral , placed  immediately 
behind  the  gill-opening,  and  analogous  to  the  fore 
limbs  of  the  other  Vertebrate  Classes ; and  the  ventral, 
which  have  only  a very  slight  resemblance  to  the  hind 
limbs.  The  ventral  fins  nre  sometimes  deficient,  in 
which  cose  the  Fish  is  said  lo  be  Apodal,  (without  feet 
or  fins,)  as  the  Eel ; their  position  on  the  trunk  also 
varies,  and  hence  the  Fish  is  designated  Jugular  or  Sub~ 
brachian  when  the  ventral  fins  are  immediately  beneath 
the  pectoral  and  connected  with  their  girdle,  as  the 
Cod;  or  Abdominal  when  unconnected  with  the  girdle, 
far  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  connected  only  with  the 
soft  parts,  as  the  Carp , Pike,  &e. 

1.  Or  the  Spine. 

The  most  simple  form  of  Spine  exists  in  the  Cy - 
elostomatovs  or  True  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  as  the  Pag, 
l\idc,  Lampem,  &c.,  and  was  held  by  Meckel  to 
be  a higher  development  of  the  nuchal  cartilage  of 
Cephcdopodous  Molluscs.  A longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  Spine  of  one  of  these  Fishes  shows 
a flattened  cylinder  of  semitransparent  bluish  jelly 
2<j 
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passing  from  within  the  substance  of  the  Skull  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  but  tapering 
more  slowly  and  more  completely  towards  the  hinder 
one,  and  enclosed  iu  a corresponding  fibrous  sheath. 
This  gelatinous  cylinder  was  held  by  zoolomtsta  as 
analogous  to  the  Spine  of  more  highly  developed  ani- 
mals, prior  to  the  observations  of  I'uvier  and  Von 
Baer,  both  of  whom  have  disproved  that  opinion,  and 
the  latter  especially  has  shown,  that  it  merely  corre- 
sponds with  the  dorsal  chord  existing  in  the  chick  during 
the  process  of  incubation,  and,  like  it,  forms  a frame 
upon  which  the  vertebral  parts  are  lobe  modeller!,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  whilst,  in  the  chick,  it  i*  gra- 
dually removed  as  the  spine  M formed,  in  these  Cartila- 
ginous Fishes  it  remains  throughout  life.  This  gela- 
tinous cylinder  or  dorsal  chord  (Skelct.  PI.  1.  fig. 
l.'A.  a.)  is  transparent,  and  slightly  grooved  along 
its  upper  surface  : like  the  vitreous  humour  of  tlwi 
eye,  it  is  contained  in  close  cells,  but  they  ore  irregular 
atul  polygonal,  and  the  substance  itself  not  fluid.  If 
divided  transversely,  u narrow  transverse  white  line 
appears;  if  longitudinally,  a while  flul  thread, consisting 
of  tine  parallel  fibres,  which  Muller  thinks  ore  probably 
tendinous.  It  is  enclosed  in  a proper  sheath  (fig.  1.  A. 
B.  b.)  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  circular 
fibres,  and  within  this  a very  thin  white  layer  of  mi- 
croscopic granules,  inseparable  from  the  jelly  itself,  but 
neither  membrane  nor  jelly  ever  ossifies.  The  chordal 
sheath  is  contained  in  another  (c.),  which  is  line  Vertebral 
sheath,  and  rudiment  of  the  Spine.  In  the  Pride, 
Arnmocaict  (fig.  I.),  and  the  Hay,  Myxine , il  is 
simply  membranous,  hut  is  distinctly  continuous  with 
the  Skull,  in  which  cartilage  exists ; but  in  the  Bddlm- 
tome,  a very  small  posteriorly  forked  cartilage  (fig.  2.  A. 

< p .)  exists  at  the  junction  of  the  Spine  with  the  Skull, 
and  presents  the  first  appearance  of  a verteber.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  Vertebral  sheath  enclosing  the  dorsal 
chord  sends  up  a pair  of  thin  plaies  (fig.  l.A.  c.  •), 
which  unite  above,  the  interspace  between  which  is 
divided  into  two  canals,  the  lower  one,  flat  and  widest, 
lodges  the  Spinal  morrow,  and  is  the  vertebral  canal 
(d.) ; the  upper  one  is  triangular  (c  ),  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  fat;  in  front  it  is  tolerably  deep,  but  from  the 
middle  of  the  body  to  the  tail,  gradually  diminishes 
in  height,  and  with  it  the  quantity  of  fat  also.  These  con- 
verging plates  form  the  vertebral  arch ; and  from  their 
junction,  a thin  fibrous  membrane  (f.),  the  analogue  of 
spinous  processes,  springs  up,  vertically  dividing  the 
soft  part1*  from  head  to  tail,  and  posteriorly  receiving 
upon  it  the  rays  of  the  caudal  fin.  In  these  Fishes, 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  vertebral  sheath,  descends 
a thickened  ridge,  which  soon  splitting  into  two  di- 
verging layers  (g.  g.),  bound  the  abdominal  cavity  on 
the  sides,  but  behind  approach  and  form  a sort  of  canal 
through  which  pass  the  vessels  of  the  tail. 

In  the  Lnmpem , Petromyzon  ft utiatilis  and  Lam- 
prey, P.  Marinus , the  Vertebral  sheath  has  distinct, 
circular  indentations  both  externally  and  internally:  the 
lateral  ridges  become  harder  and  actually  bony,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  canal  arc  placed  a row 
of  triangular  cartilaginous  pieces,  connected  to  each 
other  consecutively,  but  not  united  above;  these  are 
rudimcnial,  transverse,  and  spinous  processes,  and  to 
the  more  posterior  of  the  latter  are  the  rays  of  the 
caudal  fin  attached. 

The  transition  of  the  Spine  from  the  simple  tubular 
form  to  that  of  a series  of  short  irregular  cylinders  with 


jutiing  projections,  or,  in  anatomical  language,  into  Zoology 
verteber*,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  a body  and 
processes,  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  former  so 
disposed  as  to  leave  on  the  dorsal  or  back  surface  the 
spinal  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is 
well  seen  in  the  Arctic  Chimma  (fig.  4.).  In  thisauimal, 

Meckel  describes  the  body  of  the  Spinal  column  as 
having  its  fore  part,  consisting  of  a very  short  simple 
cartilaginous  cylinder,  closed  in  front  to  form  an  ar- 
ticular surface  for  the  Skull  : behind  the  cylinder,  to  the 
extent  of  three-fifth*  of  the  animal’s  total  length,  is  a 
succession  of  cartilaginous  rings  (c.),  about  fourteen 
in  the  space  of  an  inch,  connected  together  by  fibrous 
tissue,  and  producing  blight  circular  ridges : to  these 
succeed  a second  cartilaginous  cylinder,  of  a quadran- 
gular form,  and  about  two-filths  of  the  animal’s  length, 
tapering  towards  the  tail.  Within  it  is  lined  by  a deli- 
cate fibrous  membrane  which  encloses  the  gelatinous 
cylinder.  Upon  the  tipper  surface  of  the  cartilaginous 
cylinders  and  rings,  membranes  rise  up  to  form  the 
spinal  canal,  and  transverse  processes.* 

In  the  Sturgeon*,  Aceipenscr  (fig.  5.),  the  dorsal 
chord  becomes  more  dense  rather  below  its  axis,  and 
is  penetrated  longitudinally  by  a narrow  canal,  contain- 
ing fluid  (A.  X.)  : tlte  sheath  itself  is  also  very  consider- 
ably thickened,  and  divided  into  distinct  pieces,  which  are 
in  reality  the  bodies  of  the  vertebers.  The  arches  also 
over  the  vertebral  canal,  and  both  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  arc  distinctly  formed;  to  the  former  processes 
are  attached  the  accessory  spines  (f. •)  supporting  the 
superior  vertical  fins,  and  to  the  latter  the  ribs,  which 
have  now  assumed  their  defiuite  character. 

The  Ray  Family  have  the  fore  part  of  the  Spine  long 
and  solid,  whilst  the  hind  part  consists  of  short  vertebers, 
diminishing  in  size  to  tlte  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  fore 
or  brtinckioscapular  part  (fig.  6.  a.  a.)  supports  the  carti- 
laginous arches  of  the  gills  and  the  shoulder  blades,  is 
very  wide  at  its  anterior  extremity,  having  on  cither  side 
and  below  the  spinal  hole  the  sockets  (A.v.  *■.)  hollowed 
from  above  downwards  and  facing  forwards,  for  the  cou- 
dyles  of  the  .skull,  thence  it  narrows  posteriorly,  and  ter- 
minates in  four  lengthened  processes  (A.  p.),  like  two 
pairs  of  forks,  between  the  ventral  of  which  the  rudimen- 
tul  vertebers  are  received.  From  the  back  of  the  articu- 
lar processes,  a horizontal  flat  plate  (fig.  fi,  a.  a.),  the 
analogue  of  u transverse  process,  runs  along  rach  side  of 
the  body,  overlaps  the  dorsal  extremities  of  the  branchial 
arches,  and  is  widest  upon  their  hindmost  pair,  imme- 
diately after  which  the  plates  suddenly  narrow,  leaving 
an  angular  projection  of  but  liule  extent,  and  gradually 
taper  away  till  they  are  entirely  lost.  Upon  the  dorsal 
surface,  Lite  single  vertical  spinous  plate  (t>.)  rises  sud- 
denly from  the  edge  of  the  spinal  aperture,  is  thence 
continued  hack  in  the  mesial  line  to  the  vertebers ; be- 
tween it  and  the  transverse  processes  on  either  side  is 
left  a deep  groove,  in  which  lie  the  muscles  raising  tire 
head.  About  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  level  with  the 
spinous  ridge,  stretch  out  on  cither  side  the  flat  hori- 
zontal or  scapular  processes  (d,),  much  like  the  end  of  a 
paper-knife,  upon  which  are  attached  the  shoulder  girdle 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  lids  brunchio- scapular  part  of  the 
Spine  in  the  Skate,  Raja  balit,  merely  combat*  of  conso- 
lidated vertebers,  which  is  proved  by  traces  of  distinct 
bodies  and  transverse  processes  existing  ill  the  Thom- 


* See  Meckel  5y»/«w  Jet  / 'rtginckruden  Anat»une.  voL  >.  pt.  il. 

p.  177. 
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Zijology.  bark,  11.  Clarata.  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Sting 
Bay,  Trygon  pastinaca,  thus  leading  on  to  the  distinct 
vertebral  bodies  which  exist  in  the  entire  length  of  the 
Spine  of  the  Shark.  The  vertebral  or  movable  part  of 
the  Spine  of  the  Boys  consists  of  a succession  of  short 
cylinders,  the  rudimental  anterior  of  which  are  received 
between  the  ventral  forks  of  the  branch io-scapular  por- 
tion, but  having  escaped  from  these,  form  the  whole 
Spinal  column  below  the  vertebral  canal,  and  gradually 
taper  to  the  very  lip  of  the  tail.  Upon  each  side  of  the 
Spine  above  the  belly,  little  slips  of  cartilage  stand  out, 
which  in  the  Thorn  back.  Skat*,  and  Sting  Bay,  are 
short,  but  in  live  Torpedo  of  greater  length,  and  may 
be  considered  either  as  transverse  processes  or  ribs, 
but  are  most  probably  the  former,  as  in  their  approach 
towards  the  tail  they  gradually  approximate,  and  at  its 
root  coalesce  to  form  a depending  process,  containing 
a canal,  and  having  upon  their  lips  some  little  vertical 
cartilages  which  seem  to  be  a rudimental  anal  fin. 
llehind  thin  their  connection  spreads  out  so  an  to  form 
a flat  surface  along  the  under  part  nf  the  whole  tail. 
Upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  Vertebral  column  is  the 
groove  for  the  spinal  marrow,  covered  by  the  arches,  which 
consist  of  pairs  of  converging  rhoanhoidal  cartilages,  and 
upon  or  between  these  rise  up  the  true  spinous  processes 
in  the  Thornftach  and  Skate,  somewhat  like  the  broken  lip 
of  u broad-sword,  with  their  points  downwards,  but  in  the 
Sling  Ray  of  more  distinct  and  lengthened  shape : these 
processes  gradually  shorten,  and  subside  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  rudimental  anal  fin,  and  near  the  tip  of  the 
tail  re -appear  as  two  simple  consecutive  ridges  at  some  little 
distance  apart,  supporting  the  rays  of  the  two  sum  1 1 dorsal 
fins  in  the  true  Hays ; but  in  the  Torpedo , these  fins  are 
nearer  ihe  belly,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  surrounded  by 
a distinct  caudal  fin.  The  Sting  Hay  is  also  remarkable 
for  u long  fiat  bony  spine  which  is  attached  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  near  to  die  belly  ; and  the 
same  process  is  found  in  the  Eagle  Hay,  Mj/liobaUs , 
which  has  but  one  dorsal  fin. 

fn  the  Shark  Family  the  entire  Spine  is  mode  up  of 
vertebers,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  largest  in  its 
lateral  dimensions,  having  spacious  articular  surfaces  mi 
its  front  for  the  reception  of  the  condyles  of  the  Skull. 
The  bodies  of  all  the  other  vertebers  (fig.  7,  A.  B.)  are 
short  cylinders  and  begin  to  taper  from  the  root  of  the 
tail  to  its  tip;  they  have  one  conical  cavity  in  front 
(A.  a.)  and  another  behind  (b.),  of  which  the  points 
are  directed  towards  each  oilier  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  opposite  to  which  the  external  surface  of  the  bone 
is  correspondingly  contracted.  They  an*  connected  by 
ligamentous  collars  (B.  c.),  so  that  a double  conical  cavity 
(A.  d.)  between  every  two  bodies  is  formed,  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  and  thus  is  perfected  the  division  of  the 
cylindrical  column  of  the  Spine,  indicated  first  in  the 
narrow  rudimentary  rings  of  the  Vertebral  sheath  of  the 
Lamprey,  then  in  Ihe  rings  of  part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Chimarra , and  of  the  whole  Spine  of  the  Sturgeon,  in 
which  latter  Rail  first  appeared  the  longitudinal  cavity 
of  the  dorsal  chord,  now  in  the  Sharks  divided  into 
separate  double-coned  cavities,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  consecutive  vertebers,  and  thus  charade  rix- 
ing  the  Spine  of  Fishes.  A shallow  groove  runs  upon 
the  ventral  surface  of  all  the  vertebers  anterior  to  the 
tail  in  which  the  pnneipul  artery-  pusses,  and  on  each 
aide  of  this  is  a hoie  dibbled  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  receiving  ihe  ro-.j  of  the  trausverse  process. 
These  transverse  proce>ses  posteriorly  approach,  ami 


bending  down  more  and  more,  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  Zoluo gy. 
coalesce,  forming  by  their  junction  a canal  for  the  caudal  * 

blood -vessels  and  the  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the 
tail,  which  support  the  accessory  spines  connected  to  the 
anal  fin.  Upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  vertebral 
column  a deep  groove  for  the  spinal  marrow  passes  from 
the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  from  the  root  of  the  latter.  On  each  side  of  the 
groove,  deepened  by  a ligamentous  vault  living  up  from 
its  edges,  is  « hole  corresponding  to  thuH!  below, 
covered  by  the  lower  edge  of  a little  cartilaginous  scale 
above  the  centre  of  each  verteber,  and  fixed  against  the 
ligament;  the  space  between  each  two  of  the-c  pieces 
is  filled  by  a similar  scale,  with  its  point  between  the 
bodies  of  the  two  adjacent  vertebers,  aud  thus  cuch  body 
lias  on  tile  ligamentous  tube  above  it  one  whole  scale 
and  Ihe  halves  of  oilier  two,  one  before  and  the  other  . 
behind  (w.  w.).  The  scales  not  meetiug  above,  there 
are  not  any  spinous  processes,  but  in  their  place  a con- 
tinuous ridge  of  elastic  ligament,  upon  which,  opposite 
the  dorsal  fins,  acce-sory  spinous  processes  are  ranged 
in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  for  their  support, 
and  the  same  also  are  found  upon  that  part  of  the  tail 
supporting  the  caudal  fin  both  on  its  upper  and  under 
surface.  The  Piknl  Dng~/idi,  Spinas  Acanihias , lias 
two  remarkable  horny  spinet  (fig.  7.  z.  z.*),  one  in  Iront 
of  each  dorsal  fin  ; but  only  con  nee  led  to  the  ligamen- 
tous ridge  of  the  vertebral  arches;  the  fir*t  (z.)  has 
behind  and  attached  to  it  a large  triangular  cartilage  (y.) 
with  its  base  running  back  and  parallel  with  the  *pine, 
and  upon  its  hind  edge  are  fixed  the  accessory  spinous 
processes  (f  •)  supporting  the  fin  ; the  second  (z.*)  has 
a stinilur  attachment,  but  in  front  of  it  are  two  squarish 
cartilages  (t.),  and  behiud  it  a third  (y.),  upou  which 
the  hind  fin  rests.  Ribs  exist  in  the  S/tarks  attached  to 
the  transverse  processes ; these,  above  the  branchial 
arches,  are  of  considerable  length,  but  are  shorter  above 
the  belly,  aud  at  its  hinder  part  dimiui»li  till  their  dis- 
appearance at  the  tail. 

The  Spine  is  bony  in  nil  the  other  Orders  of  Fishes, 
except  the  Loplut-branchiate,  and  they  are  generally 
called  Osseous  Fishes,  although  the  quantity  of  earth  con- 
tained in  the  bones  is  in  so  different  proportions,  that  in 
one  fish  they  may  be  hi  part  or  entirely  spongy,  as  in  the 
Anglers , whilst,  in  others,  they  are  ncurly  brittle  as  glass, 
os  in  the  Carp,  Perch,  &C.  The  Spine  couaisi*  of  distinct 
pieces  with  projecting  processes,  as  indicated  in  the  less 
hilly  developed  skeleton  of  the  Sturgeon  and  Shark.  The 
body  of  the  verteber  varies  in  shupc,  sometimes  short, 
cyliudrical,  and  more  nr  less  compressed,  sometimes  an- 
gular. Each  end  is  hollowed  into  a coined  cavity,  their 
points  communicating  by  a small  central  bole,  whilst  their 
bases  are  connected  be  tore  aud  behind  with  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  adjacent  bones,  and  which  is  usually 
their  sole  connection  : sometimes  indeed  even  in  these 
Fishes  part  of  the  vertebers  are  actually  consolidated 
together,  as  in  the  Carp,  Cyprinus  carpio  (fig.  8.  x.), 
thus  recalling  the  structure  of  me  Spine  in  the  Ckitnsrra 
and  Rays.  The  upper  groove  for  the  spinal  marrow 
is  wide,  and  the  remainder  of  the  canal  is  formed  by  the 
arch  of  the  hone,  from  the  top  of  which  rises  up  the 
spinous  process.  In  very  mauy  Fishes  the  arch  of  the 
first  verteber  remain*  separable  from  its  body  throughout 
life,  but  in  all  the  others  they  are  early  and  firmly  con- 
solidated. The  spiuous  processes  (fig*.  8»  9. 1 1.  f.  I.)  ge- 
nerally increase  in  length  towards  the  tail,  and  thence 
become  shorter  and  shorter ; tliey  also  generally  recline, 
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Zoology,  and,  as  they  approximate  to  the  last  wrleber,  heroine 
more  and  more  depressed,  at  Inst  projecting  btyood  the 
tip  of  the  spine,  and  being  much  compressed  laterally 
nod  expanded  from  above  downward**,  forming  n fan- 
shaped  process  (f.  •)  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  tail-fin 
are  articulated.  The  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
varies  considerably ; in  those  Fishes  which  have  little 
depth,  os  the  Eel,  Anguilla  (fig.  10.  f.),  they  arc  short ; 
in  others,  os  the  Turbot,  Plaice  (fig.  9,  f.),  and  all  the 
other  flat  Fish,  they  are  remarkably  long,  as  indeed 
they  are  iri  deep  Fish,  as  the  Dory,  Zeus,  File  Fish , 
Polities,  Butterfly  Fish,  Chatodon , Ac.  'Hie  dorsal  fin 
is  attached  to  the  spinous  processes,  not  however  directly 
hut  indirectly  bv  other  processes  which  are  called  inter- 
spinous  (figs.  S,  9, 10,  11,  tp.),  and  are  of  various  shapes, 
sometimes  like  carpenter*  long  nails,  sometimes  like 
daggers,  the  points  iu  all  being  undermost,  whilst  their 
wide  upper  end  has  a pulley-like  surface,  upon  which 
the  rays  of  the  fin  play.  Most  commonly  there  is  but 
one  iuterspinous  between  every  two  spinous  processes,  as 
in  the  Salmon,  Herring , Pike,  Ac. : sometimes  there  are 
two.  ns  in  nil  the  flat  Fish,  arid  in  many  of  the  deep  Fish, 
as  the  Dory.  Transverse  processes  (figs.  10.  11.  h.  h.) 
also  exist,  and  not  nnfrrqoently  in  two  sets,  the  ttpper 
row  stretching  outwards  and  upwards,  and  elongated  hy 
accessory  needle-like  intermuscular  bones  ; the  letter 
standing  outwards  and  downwards,  giving  attachment 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  to  the  ribs.  In  some  Fishes 
those  covering  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  very  lurgr,  as 
in  the  Cod  Family,  in  which  the  air-bladder  is  firmly 
connected  to  them.  Occasionally  having  reached  the 
hinder  part  of  the  belly,  several  of  them  become 
massed  together,  ami  form  a large  and  thick  process 
which  descends  curving  forwards  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  body,  and  which  is  often  but  improperly  described  as 
the  pelvis,  as  in  all  the  flat  Fish  (fig.  9.  h.  •) ; also  in  the 
Dories , Fife  Fish,  Ac.  Behind  the  belly  they  cease,  or,  as 
most  anatomists  say,  descend  vertically,  leaving  a space 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  tail,  and  each 
pair  sunn  coalescing,  forms  the  inferior  spinous  processes 
£j),  which  are  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tail, 
reclining  more  and  more  till  they  project  beyond  the 
vertebers,  and  expanding  vertically,  complete  the  fan- 
shaped process,  partially  formed  hy  the  upper  spines 
for  the  support  of  the  rays  of  the  tail-fin.  The  articu- 
lar processes  are  merely  rudimental,  and,  though  they 
nearty  touch,  do  not  overlap. 

In  the  Isopho-branrJtiiilc  Order,  the  Spine  is  extremely 
curious.  In  the  Sen  Horses  or  Sea  Xeedles,  Hippocam- 
pus (fig.  12),  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  presents  the  exact 
form  of  the  living  animal,  forming,  as  it  does,  a cage- 
like  frame-work,  including  not  only  the  viscera  but  the 
muscles,  and  simply  overspread  with  skin.  Each  ver- 
teher  gives  ofT  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes, 
which  arc  shaped  like  the  Roman  T ; the  head  of 
the  spinous  process  is  horizontal  (A.  1.),  those  of  the 
transverse  processes  (-2.)  vertical,  and  their  upper  arms 
join  at  a nearly  right-angle  with  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  branches  of  the  spinous  process,  and  thus 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  animal  are  formed,  by 
the  union  of  the  successive  vertebers,  a latticed  quadran- 
gular canal  ou  each  side  of  the  vertical  part  of  spinous 
processes  in  which  the  muscles  lie.  The  ventral  cavity 
is  also  similarly  latticed  hy  the  junction  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  transverse  processes  with  corresponding 
little  bony  ribs  (3.  3.),  which  run  inwards  to  unite  with 
a longitudinal  chain  of  bones  (4.)  which  resemble  the 


breast-lvnic  of  Beasts  and  Man.  Behind  the  belly  the  ver-  Zoology, 
tebcm  each  send  from  their  under  surface  other  T-shaped 
processes  (B.  #.),  the  branches  of  which  join  the  lower 
branches  of  the  transverse  processes  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  Spine,  and  thus  form  a second  pair  of  latticed  mus- 
cular canals.  The  Sea  Dragon,  Pegasus  (fig.  13.), 
has  an  entirely  bony  covering,  all  the  interspaces  left 
open  in  the  Sea  Horse  being  filled  up  with  Bolid  bone. 

The  flattened  and  expanded  form  ol  its  belly  part  (A.1 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with  that  of  a Fresh-water 
Turtle;  the  dorsal  shield  (B.)  may  lie  readily  separated 
from  it,  and  the  Spine  (C.)  is  then  seen  running  beneath 
the  middle  line  of  the  former,  consisting  of  a few  well 
developed,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  animal's  size, 
very  large  vertebers,  having  very  deep  and  long  spinous 
processes,  the  tips  of  which  are  joined  to  the  dorsal 
shield,  which  corresponds  to  the  T head  of  the  spine*  of 
the  Sea  Horse,  and  the  external  edges  of  the  shield, 
which  consists  of  several  transverse  consecutive  band*, 
each  made  up  of  pieces  joined  by  edges  toothed  like  a 
saw,  bend  down  and  join  the  upraised  edges  of  the 
lower  shield,  which  is  similarly  formed  ; but  no  distinct 
transverse  processes  arc  visible.  The  tail,  a long  square 
pyramid,  consisting  of  numerous  square  collars  which 
overlap  each  other  diminishing  to  the  tip,  and  traus- 
versed  by  the  Spine,  nearly  as  in  the  Sea  Horse , but 
its  extremity  projects  beyond  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
supporting  a little  delicate  tail-fin.  Neither  transverse 
processes  nor  ribs  were  distinguishable  in  the  dead  spe- 
cimen examined. 

2.  Of  the  Head. 

The  general  form  of  the  Head  usually,  though  not 
always,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body : thus  in  the  Perch , 

Sat  man,  Herrin g,  Ac.,  it  is  compressed  or  flattened  late- 
rally, in  the  Rays  depressed  or  flattened  from  above 
downwards  ; but  in  many  Fishes  the  Head  seems  to 
be  flat,  and  the  body  rounded,  as  in  the  Angler,  Father 
Lasher,  Ac. ; its  width  however  depends  principally  on 
the  lateral  extent  of  the  jaws,  the  skull  itself  not  being 
materially  expanded.  The  Head  in  Fishes  consists  «jf  the 
brain-cave  or  Skull,  to  the  hinder,  under,  and  side  parts  of 
which  the  gill-apparatus  is  attached,  before  which  and 
below  and  before  the  skull  is  joined  the  face,  containing 
the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  and  principally 
forming  the  organs  of  manducation.  The  cavity  of  the 
Skull  is  in  reality  hut  the  anterior  blind  extremity  of  the 
canal  containing  the  great  nervous  centres,  and  ns  the 
spine  encloses  the  spinal  marrow,  so  does  it  contain  the 
brain  ; the  principal  difference  consisting  in  its  increased 
size,  which  is  somewhat  club-shaped,  the  broader  part 
being  in  front.  Some  anatomists  indeed  have  held  that 
the  Skull  actually  consists  of  vertebers ; three  according 
to  Oken,  and  four  according  to  Meckel  and  Bojanus. 

Of  the  three,  the  hindmost,  which  joins  the  spine,  is 
the  Auricular,  or  the  Occipital  bone,  commonly  so 
called  ; before  it  is  the  Maxillary,  consisting  of  the 
hind  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  with  its  tem- 
poral plates,  and  the  two  parietal  bones ; and  in  front 
is  the  Ocular,  formed  by  the  front  of  the  Ixidy  and  the 
orbitor  plates  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  by  the  frontal 
bone.  The  Olfactwe  verteber,  so  named  hy  Bojauus, 
but  proposed  by  Meckel,  has  the  ethmoid  bone  for  its 
body  and  the  frontal  for  its  vertebral  hole  or  ring. 

The  IVide  presents  the  most  simple  form  of  Skull, 
viz.,  a capsule  (fig.  1.  k.)  for  the  brain,  widening 
gradually  forwards  from  the  vpinul  canal  (d.)  to  its 
broad  blunt  termination  at  the  naval  sac  (I.).  It  is  of 
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Zoology,  a yellow  colour,  fibrous  above  and  on  the  aides,  and 
cartilaginous  0,1  •*»  under  .surface  (B),  with  a pair  or 
cartilaginous  or  bony  threads  (m.), connected  by  a narrow 
membranous  isthmus,  which  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  Iwseof  the  Skull ; and  having  on  the  upper  outer 
edge  of  each  thread  the  auditory  capsule  («.).  The 
threads  diverge  behind  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
spinal  column  (a.*),  and  in  front  stretch  forward  beyond 
the  brain-capsule  (b.),  uniting  beneath  the  nasal  sac  (l-)» 
to  form  a loop;  this  part  of  the  threads  M filler  calls 
the  M palatine  frame ;”  and  within  the  loop  is  the 
ashy-grey  cartilaginous  palatine  plate  separated  from 
the  brain-capsule  by  the  blind  end  of  the  nasal  sac  which 
reaches  back  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  spinal  column. 

in  the  Hag  and  Bdelloslomc  (fig.  2.),  the  whole  bra  ill  - 
easc  (B.  k.)  still  appears  as  the  enlarged  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  vertebral  sheath,  is  roof-shaped,  fibro- 
cartilaginous above,  and  fibrous  beneath.  It  rests  in  the 
basal  part  of  the  Skull,  consisting  of  a bony  cartilage 
(C.  o ),  on  each  side  of  which  rest  the  auditory  capsules 
(n.)  ; a slight  concavity  behind  receives  the  columnar 
part  of  the  spine  (a.-),  ami  in  front  the  cartilage  divides 
into  two  short  diverging  processes  (*.),  which  Mfiller 
thinks  correspondent  with  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
higher  animals,  and  names  them  accordingly.  Each 
pterygoid  process  spreads,  assuming  a somewhat  trian- 
gular form,  with  its  base  above,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  a cartilaginous  frame-work,  of  which  all  before  it 
belong*  to  the  palate,  and  all  behind  to  the  suspensory 
apparatus  of  the  throat.  The  palatine  processes  or  frame 
(m)  stietch  forwards,  converge,  unite  in  front,  and  in- 
clude an  oblong  oval  space,  perfected  behind  by  the 
edges  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  and  containing  within 
it  the  palatine  plate  (m.  f)*  which  is  soft  and  white  in  the 
Hag,  but  in  the  Bdeilottome  cartilaginous;  it  is  some- 
what spoonshaped,  the  handle  stretching  forward  to  the 
junction  of  the  pulate  processes,  whilst  the  lip  of  the 
bowl  is  lengthened  slightly  backwards  to  reach  the  base 
of  the  skull,  lu  the  bowl  lies  the  na*al  capsule  (B.  I.), 
and  on  the  handle  the  nasal  tube  (»».).  On  the  front  of 
the  junction  of  the  palatine  branches  is  attached  by  its 
stem  a T-shaped  bone  (B.  C .p,),  which  Muller  calls  the 
snout  bone,  but  its  position  would  indicate  its  analogy 
to  the  intermaxillary  bone ; it  forms  by  its  brunches  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  and  supports  a pair  of  lcntacules,onc 
at  each  end.  On  either  side  of  its  attachment  to  the 
palate  frame,  but  further  out,  projects  a pointed  process 
(B.  q.),  each  of  which  bears  at  its  lip  a curving  fibrous 
branch,  connected  at  the  inner  end  with  the  branch  of 
the  intermaxillary  piece,  whilst  its  outer  end  curves  down- 
wards; they  *ecm  analogous  to  the  upper  maxillary 
bones,  and  together  with  the  intermaxillary  they  form 
the  upper  jaw:  on  (he  front  of  each  of  these  curved 
bauds  are  borne  two  tentaculcs. 

The  throat- frame  or  basket,  as  Mfiller  calls  it,  from 
its  enclosing  the  sides  of  the  throat,  he  considers  peculiar 
to  these  Fishes.  It  consists  of  two  diverging  cartila- 
ginous processes,  which  stretch  buck, — the  upper  throat 
process  (B.  and  D.  r.)  from  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
portion  of  the  skull,  and  the  lower  one  (s.)  being  a back- 
ward lengthening  of  the  palate  process ; these  are  con- 
nected by  three  vertical  bulging  kinds,  producing  as 
many  apertures,  of  w hich  the  anterior  is  smallest  and 
the  posterior  much  the  largest.  From  the  upper 
throat  processes  descend  forwards,  external  to  the  throat 
irame,  a pair  of  long  curtilages,  the  tympanal  (t.),  each 
having  on  its  tip  before  an  articular  surface  (<r.),  and 


behind  a long  spur  (r.) ; the«-e  Mfiller  considers  Zoology, 
os  i he  great  and  little  horns  of  the  tongue  bone ; 
but  he  is  certainly  in  error,  for  the  larger  pieces  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  tympanal  bones  of  Ckseous 
Fishes  by  their  position,  and  also  by  their  articulation 
with  the  pieces  which  he  calls  the  tongue  b«ne,  but 
which  are  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  notwithstand- 
ing his  denial  of  its  existence.  The  lower  jaw  consists 
of  two  pairs  of  cartilages,  the  posterior  pair  (u.)  articu- 
late behind  with  the  lower  ends  of  the  tympanal  hones, 
and  in  front  with  the  anterior  pair  (v.),  of  which  the 
four  extremities  are  connected  with  the  rudimental  upper 
jaw  (q.). 

Another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Bdrilos- 
tonir*  is  the  existence  uf  a blind  pouch  between  the 
columnar  portion  of  the  spine  and  the  gullet,  which  is  also 
formed  by  a membranous  expansion  supported  by  a pair 
of  horizontal  cartilages  («.),  articulated  each  by  a distinct 
joint  with  the  palate  process  just  behind  the  second 
aperture,  and  terminating  behind  in  lengthened  points; 
about  their  middle  they  are  connected  by  a transverse 
cartilaginous  band  (£.),  from  the  middle  of  which  stretch 
back  another  pair  of  processes  (v.)  connected  by  a second 
transverse  band,  having  from  each  corner  a little  spine 
(*.),  and  iu  the  centre  a process  (if ) with  a T-shaped 
extremity.  From  the  front  of  the  anterior  transverse 
cartilage  (v.)  a pair  of  little  T-shaped  vertical  processes 
(0.)  rise  up  with  the  transverse  branches  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  spinal  column.  The  true  tongue  bone  is 
whnt  Muller  calls  the  '*  skeleton  of  the  tongue,”  very 
distinct  in  the  BtUUostomc , but  in  the  Hag  very  delicate, 
and  scarcely  discernible ; it  consists  of  two  pieces,  the 
anterior,  formed  of  two  lateral  wing-shaped  pieces 
(E.  a.  a.),  with  their  longitudinal  axis  from  before  back- 
wards, and  connected  in  front  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
which  is  pointed  in  front;  the  posterior  piece  (b.  b.)  is 
semilunar  transversely  with  its  convexity  forwards,  and 
connected  with  the  wings  of  the  first  piece  : upon  the 
upper  surface  of  these  pieces  the  two  rows  of  {>uiiiled 
horny  teeth  are  affixed. 

In  the  Iuimf/rey  (fig.  3.),  the  Skull  is  more  developed  ; 
a cartilaginous  bridge  (A.  a.)  {losses  across  the  hinder 
purl  of  the  membranous  brain-case  (w.)  from  one  to 
the  other  auditory  capsule  (x.  x.),  forming  a rudimental 
occipital  bone;  from  the  front  of  which  a pair  of  di- 
verging branches  (b.  b.)  are  sent,  which  form  the  sides 
of  the  Skull,  arc  connected  beneath  with  the  palate- 
frame,  and  above  indude  the  membranous  brain- ca»c 
(now  only  unprotected  on  the  upper  surface),  and  in  front 
of  it  the  nasal  capsule  (y.)  with  the  semi  lunar  cartilage 
now  covering  its  hind  part.  The  palatine  branches 
(B.c.c.)  beneath  the  broin  capsule  (w.)  enclose  an  aper- 
ture (d.),  the  nasopalatine ; and  in  front  of  their  loop 
lengthen  into  a plate,  supporting  a broad  scaop-like 
plOMft  (e.)  with  its  concavity  downwards,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  vomer  and  forms  the  muzzle.  The  free 
hinder  extremities  of  the  palatiue  branches  run  back 
nearly  parallel  upon  the  fore  and  under  part  nf  the 
spinal  column  (z.),  and  below  the  auditory  capsule  on 
each  side  send  down  a process  (C.  f,),  suspended  to 
which  is  a short  horizontal  process  (g.)  : may  not  the 
former  be  the  suspensory  or  tympanal  bone,  and  the 
latter  the  rudimentary  lower  jaw?  Before  each  tym- 
panal another  process  (h.)  descends  forwards,  and  Tising 
again  to  the  front  of  the  lateral  cartilage,  forming  a 
loop  not  unlike  a kettle  handle  on  each  side  of  the 
skull;  from  the  lower  part  of  which  a short- {jointed 
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Zoology,  process  (i.)  stretch**,  and  thus  a large  earsing  edge  on 
the  front  of  the  Skull  is  produced,  to  which  is  attached 
the  broad  ligament  connecting  the  maxillary  cartilages 
forming  the  frame  of  the  projectile  mouth  to  the  Skull. 
The  intermaxillary,  or  u labraP’  cartilage  (k.)  of  Muller 
is  a half  ring,  with  its  convexity  forwards,  contained 
within  the  lip  and  connected  by  the  middle  of  ita  upper 
edge  with  a cartilage  (1.),  in  shape  not  unlike  a human 
finger  nail,  having  on  its  root  or  upper  end  a pair  of 
somewhat  triangular  cartilages  (m.  m.)  joined  together 
in  the  mesial  line,  and  behind  wilh  the  broad  ligament 
which  connects  them  to  the  front  of  the  handle-shaped 
processes  of  the  skull.  Each  extremity  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  supports  a straightish  process  (n.),  the 
analogue  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  considered 
by  Mttller  as  simple  appendages  to  his  labral  cartilage. 
In  the  membranous  junction  of  the  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  with  the  nail-like  and  triangular  cartilages  is 
a little  process  (o  ),  which,  passing  backwards,  must  form 
the  lateral  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  though  Muller 
colls  it  the  “ tongue  bone,”  whilst  from  between  the  two 
a long  cartilage  (p.)  passes  backwards,  amt  is  the  true 
tongue  bone,  though  culled  by  him  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  tongue.  The  close  analogy  between  this  and 
the  projectile  mouth  of  the  Sturgeon,  almost  immediately 
to  be  described,  will  prove  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  preferable  to  that  taken  by  Muller.*  The  circular 
form  of  the  mouth  in  these  fishes  has  conferred  on  them 
the  name  of  Cyclostamatous. 

The  Head  of  the  Sluryeon  (fig.  5.)  has  great  exter- 
nal resemblance  to  that  of  the  long-nosed  Output  Fishes. 
Its  longitudinal  dimensions  are  greatest,  and  its  general 
form  that  of  a four-sided  pyramid,  of  which  the  muzzle  is 
the  tip,  and  the  back  of  the  head  the  base,  with  its  faces 
above,  below,  and  on  each  side.  The  removal,  however,  of 
the  bony  legamentary  covering  shows  that,  excepting  the 
muzzle,  the  head  hasu  truncated  trigonal  pyramidal  form, 
wilh  the  base  behind,  the  truncated  apex  in  front,  twoof 
the  faces  lateral  and  the  third  superior.  Into  its  base  the 
conical  tip  of  the  vertebral  column  penetrates,  and  from 
its  upper  surface  stretch  three  processes ; the  middle  one 
(a  ) overhangs  the  adjacent  vertebral  spines,  and  the  la- 
teral processes  (b.  b.)  which  stretch  out  from  each  angle 
arc  deep,  and  from  them  is  suspended  the  shoulder  girdle. 
Between  the  roots  of  the  latter  processes  is  a gap  (c.) 
above  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  filled  up  with  fat  and 
fibrous  tissue,  and  before  it,  on  each  side,  a large  pro- 
cess (d.)  divides  the  branchial  (y.)  from  thaorbitar  cavity, 
(0.)  and  has  beneath  a transverse  articular  surface  (e.), 
concave  from  behind  forwards  for  the  tympanal  or  suspen- 
sory bone.  In  front  of  these  joints  ore  the  thin  arching 
edges  of  the  orbits  (f,),  bounded  before  by  the  base  of 
the  muzzle,  which  is  very  thick,  has  the  cups  of  the 
nostrils  (g.)  on  each  side,  and  tapers  to  the  lip,  its  under 
surface  being  widely  grooved  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  basal  angle  of  the  Skull  (It.)  gradually 
deepens  as  it  continues  forwards,  separates  the  orbits, 
runs  into  the  base  of  the  muzzle,  and,  curving  down- 
wards, term  ionics  by  forming  a strong  keel  (h.«),  which 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  muzzle-groove.  A remark- 
able T-shaped  bony  plate  runs  along  the  basal  angle,  of 
which  the  branches  stretch  on  the  front  of  articular 
cavities  lor  the  tympanal  bones,  which  connect  the 
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jaws  to  the  Skull.  The  tympanal  bone  consists  of  Zouiogy. 
two  pieces,  the  upper  (j.  B.j.)  is  long  and  vertical, 
short,  flattened  from  before  to  behind,  and  expanded 
laterally  above,  but  below  in  the  opposite  directions; 
the  lower  piece  (j.*)  is  horizontal  and  trigonal,  on 
its  hinder  extremity  is  attached  a little  depending  pro- 
cess (k.)  connecting  it  with  the  tongue  bone  (£.  ji,  and 
on  its  fore  part  with  the  jaws.  The  upper  jaw,  when 
at  rest,  lies  beneath  the  curved  base  of  the  skull ; it  is 
shovel-shaped,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  cartilages ; 
the  two  middle  intermaxillary  pairs  (I.  and  m.),  united 
by  their  base,  have  a diamond  shape  with  truncated 
angles.  Tne  upper  angle  (I.*)  is  enveloped  in  the  funnel- 
shaped  gullet,  the  lower  wider  angle  (m,*)  forms  the 
middle  of  the  jaw,  the  latter  angles  (m.**),  much  de- 
veloped, have  large  articular  surfaces  fur  the  tympanal 
bones  behind  and  above,  and  smaller  ones  below  for  the 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  other  pair  of  cartilages, 
or  rather  bones,  are  tbe  superior  maxillary  (n.) ; these 
are  flattened  and  curved,  |tassing  from  the  fore  and  outer 
part  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  intermaxillaries,  where, 
by  their  expansion,  they  protect  the  joint  of  the  lower 
jaw,  io  the  lower  angles  of  the  same  cartilages,  which 
they  also  overlap;  they  form  the  sides, and  complete  the 
upper  jaw.  A pair  of  short,  slightly-curved  cartilages, 
united  by  their  inner  ends,  form  the  lower  jaw  (o.  o.)  of 
which  the  other  extremities  are  received  into  the  shallow 
sockets  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  ami  maxiliarics. 

The  protrusion  of  the  jaws  and  mouth  are  simply 
effected  by  the  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  of  the 
tympanal  bone,  the  upper  end  of  which  moves  on  the 
Skull  as  on  a centre,  whilst  its  free  lower  extremity  de- 
scribes an  arc. 

The  Ray  Family  first  present  the  Skull  an  an  inde- 
pendent part,  though  connected  wilh  the  spinal  column. 

In  »he  Skate  (fig.  6),  which  exhibits  the  general  form  of 
this  Family,  ttie  Skull  is  octeu -cartilaginous,  flattened, 
of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  entire,  except  hetween 
the  orbits,  where  it  is  deficient ; the  aperture  or  fon- 
tanel (f.)  being  filled  up  with  tnrmbmnc.  The  hinder 
part  or  am  pit  a l bone  is  scooped  out  transversely,  having 
on  each  side  the  swelling  ear-capsules  (g.  g.j,  now  be- 
come cartilaginous,  and  analogous  to  (he  petrous  bones ; 
between  which  is  the  arched  aperture  of  the  occipital 
hole  for  the  entrance  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  slightly  rounded  condyles.  On  the  fore 
and  under  surface  of  each  petrous  bone  is  a triangulur 
process,  on  the  front  edge  of  which  is  an  extensive  shal- 
low cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  tympanal  or  suspen- 
sory bone,  which  is  long,  flattened  horizontally  or  de- 
pressed in  its  hinder  half,  but  compressed  in  front, 
except  its  extremity,  which  widens  laterally,  forming  a 
rounded  articular  surface  on  which  the  lower  jaw  moves, 
and  by  the  depression  or  elevation  of  which  the  jaws  are 
projected  or  retracted.  The  aides  of  the  head  opposite 
the  fontanel  are  the  superciliary  ridges  (h.),  and  under- 
cut, form  the  orbits,  io  front  of  which  are  the  carlilagi- 
nouf  nasal  sacs  now  distinct,  and  each  resembling  a 
cup  turned  upside  down  (i.).  From  between  them  pro- 
jects the  long  pyramidal  muzzle  or  vomer  (k.),  deeply 
hollowed  on  each  side  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
length  ; and  from  their  outer  surface,  and  articulated 
on  it,  curves  back  a strong  cartilage  (1.)  which  juts 
against  the  great  anterior  cartilage  of  the  breast  fin,  to 
prevent  it  being  drawn  inwards  when  the  fin  is  in  action. 

The  under  surface  of  the  skull  is  nearly  flat ; it  is 
crossed  by  tltc  two  transverse  thick  and  almost  bony  car- 
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Zoology.  tilages  of  (he  jaws,  convex  in  front,  concave  behind, 
and  each  consisting  of  two  piece* ; upon  their  corre- 
sponding* edges  the  teeth  are  fixed;  the  lower  or  pos- 
terior is  articulated  on  the  tympanal  hone,  and  upon 
the  former  moves  ihe  upper  jaw  or  true  intermaxillary 
Iniues,  from  each  extremity  of  which  a thin  cartilage,  the 
analogue*  of  the  upper  maxillary*  hones,  passes  forward 
to  Ihe  large  cavities  of  the  nasal  *acs. 

In  the  Piketl  Dog  Fish  (fig.  7 ),  a common  example 
of  the  Shark  Family,  the  head  is  lengthy,  with  a pointed, 
much-depressed  muzzle ; its  upper  surface  has  a large 
fontanel  (e.)  between  the  petrous  bones,  with  the  occi- 
pital behind  and  the  parietal  before.  The  parietal  and 
frontal  hone*  are  perfect  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  orbits; 
before  which  the  frontal  divides  into  two  broad  processes, 
covering  the  nostrils,  and,  separated  by  a nearly  vertical 
large  aperture,  opening  into  the  w ide  and  deep  groove  of 
the  vomer  (f),  which  run*  forwards  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
muzzle.  The  occipital  region  of  the  Skull  is  wide, 
principally  from  the  large  size  of  the  petrous  bom**, 
between  which  and  the  vertebral  hole  are  the  articular 
surfaces  for  the  spine.  The  temporal  pits  are  bounded 
posteriorly  by  the  articnlar  surface*  (g.)  for  the  suspen- 
sory or  tympaua)  bones,  and  in  from  by  tlse  posterior 
orbjtar  processes  (h.),  and  the  orbits  in  front  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  nasal  cavities  by  the  anterior  oebitar  pro- 
cesses (i ) . The  under  part  of  the  Skull  behind  is  flat 
and  wide,  but  in  front  forms  a keel  (k.),  upon  which 
the  upper  jaw  moves,  and  extends  forwards  to  be  lost 
at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle.  The  jaws  are  large  and  deep, 
and  the  lower  (I.),  which  is  the  larger,  has  only  a very 
small  connection  with  the  large  suspensory  or  tympanal 
bone,  its  principal  articulation  being  upou  the  outer 
segment  of  the  tongue  bone,  which  occupies  almost  the 
whole  lower  end  of  the  square  hone,  and  is  therefore  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  has  a 
deep  notch  in  its  middle  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
intermaxillary  branches  (in.),  sometimes  increased  by 
the  elevation  of  a short  stout  process  on  each  side, 
ascending  into  the  orbit*,  the  intermediate  notch  receives 
the  keel  of  the  skull : its  outer  ends  are  T*  shaped,  the 
hinder  branch  articulating  with  the  lower  jaw  (o.),  from 
the  fore  and  lateral  part*  of  which  ascend,  one  on  each 
side,  a delicate  tapering  curtilage,  the  superior  max- 
illary bone  (ii.),  thickest  below  and  poioted  above,  con- 
sisting of  two  jointed  pieces,  which  run  inwards  over  the 
upper  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  but  when  ot*ned 
become  nearly  straight.  The  Hammer- headed  Sharks, 
Zygtena  (fig.  14.),  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  la* 
lend  extensions  of  the  Head  upon  which  the  eyes  are 
supported.  On  the  under  part  a transverse  groove  (a.) 
receives  the  upper  jaw,  and  before  it  the  vomer  stretches 
out  laterally  as  a pair  of  arms  (l).  h.)  to  the  aperture*  of 
the  nostrils.  1 n front  the  hone  tends  forwards  a T-shaped 
process  (b.#),  the  branches  of  which  are  supported  at 
their  tips  by  a pair  of  styloid  processes  (c.  c.),  arising 
from  the  rides  of  a large  triangular  aperture  filled  with 
ligament,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  Skull,  llie  rest  of  which 
above  is  bony  or  cartilaginous,  and  arched  laterally. 
Between  the  roots  of  the  utyloid  processes  and  the 
transverse  groove,  the  Skull  on  each  ride  stretches 
out  into  a very  long  process  (d.),  widest  from  before 
backward*,  as  it  covers  the  nostrils  (0.),  and  tbeuce 
tapering  and  curving  slightly  forwards  towards  its  ex- 
tremity, which  swella  and  is  hollowed  behind  (d.*), 
forming  the  front  and  inner  {kart  of  the  orbit  The 
upper  surface  ol  this  process  is  convex  iu  its  breadth. 


and  from  about  the  middle  of  its  hack-edge  passes  a Zoology, 
flat  process  (e.),  first  a little  backwards,  then  directly 
outwards,  and  near  its  termination  widens,  comes  for- 
ward overlapping  dightly  the  orhitar  extremity  of  the 
principal  piece,  and  being  cut  out  («•*)  just  behind  this 
junction,  form*  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  a large 
space  being  left  between  it*  origin  from  and  overlapping 
of  (he  principal  process  which  resemble*  the  oval  ring 
of  the  handle  of  u pair  of  scissors:  the  under  surface 
of  the  process  is  concave,  in  correspondence  with  its 
convexity. 

The  lieud  of  tltc  Angel  Fish , Sgvatina , has  great 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Sharks , but  its 
upper  surface  is  perfect,  except  at  the  base  of  the 
very  short  muzzle,  which,  with  the  greater  length  of  the 
jaws,  places  the  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  front  in- 
stead of  underneath  the  head.  The  upper  end  of  the 
tympanal  bone  rests  in  a long  articular  cavity,  extending 
from  the  hind  corner  of  the  orbit  to  the  back  of  the 
Skull  with  its  concavity  from  without,  inwards,  instead 
of  from  before  backwards,  a*  in  the  Rays  and  Sharks  * 
it,  therefore,  and  with  it  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue 
bone,  can  only  swing  inwurds  and  outwards,  instead  of 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  Rays  end  Sharkst 
consequently  the  jaws  canuot  he  projected,  but  simply 
depressed.  Both  the  intermaxillary  and  lower  jaw  bone 
are  very  large  : each  consists  of  two  brunches  joining  at 
an  angle  in  front ; and  from  the  back  and  upper  part  of 
each  intermaxillary  branch,  a short  cartilugiuous  process 
curve*  back  into  a proper  chase  provided  for  it  in  the 
under  part  of  the  orbit  The  maxillary  bones  are  very 
large,  und  each  consist*  of  three  branches,  one  below, 
joining  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  and  two  above,  the  an- 
terior closely  connected  with  like  side  of  the  intermax- 
illary, and  the  posterior  with  the  same  bone  still  further 
back,  but  its  tip  also  suspended  to  the  under  part  of  the 
vomer.  The  two  upper  and  the  lower  hrauche*  of  the 
maxillary  ore  connected  together  ui  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

The  Angel  Fish,  Sharks,  and  Rays,  from  the  trans- 
verse direction  of  their  mouth,  form  the  Plagiastomatovs 
Order  of  Cartilaginous-finned  Fishes. 

In  the  Osseous  Fishes,  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
distinct  and  separable.  Their  principal  development 
is  in  relation  to  the  face  aud  gills.* 

The  Occipital  bone  (m.)  forms  (he  hind  part  of  the 
Skull,  and  is  vertically  of  a somewhat  square  form  ; 
it  is  divisible  into  several  pieces,  of  which  Cuvier 
describes  two  single  and  two  pairs  of  pieces,  whilst 
Meckel  and  Bakkcr  only  enumerate  two  single  and 
one  pair.  The  principal  single  and  most  massive 
piece  is  the  basilar  or  inferior  occipital,  corresponding 
to  the  body  of  a ver teller  ; with  its  hinder  part  a 
large,  slightly  conical  concavity  (a.  1.)  joins  the  first  ver- 
teber;  a little  sharp  ridge  on  the  under  and  fore  part 
(b.  2.)  runs  into  and  fills  up  the  fork-like  extremity 
of  the  sphenoid  ; and  its  upper  surface  is  hollowed  to 
lodge  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  pair  of  lateral 
occipital  piece*  (a.  &)  ascend  one  on  each  side  of  the 
basilar  hollow,  and  have  at  their  hinder  corner,  each  a 
little  process  (*)  resembling  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebers  (whence  Meckel  calls  these  “ articular  hones") ; 
spreading  upwards,  they  converge  inwards,  and  uniting. 


• Tim  reference*  corrv*|>oiul  to  the  lettering  of  the  heed  la 
Firs.  8,  9.  W>,  1 1,  15,  ai*d  15*,  #1  Skeleton,  TUne  1..  exrejil  where 
otherwiee  e*|ire»ed. 
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Zoulo#)'.  form  t|le  iarje  occipital  hole  (v>.)  for  the  medulla 
oblongata;  above  which  they  diverge,  leave  a gap, 
spread  outwards,  and  each  is  divided  by  a transverse 
suture  into  two,  the  lower,  called  by  Cuvier  the  lateral 
occipital  (a.  3.),  joins  by  its  outer  edge  to  the  temporal, 
and  the  upper,  which  he  calls  the  outer  occipital  (a.  4.), 
joins  on  the  outer  and  fore  part  with  the  parietal,  and 
on  the  inner  and  upper  part  in  the  gap  with  the  second 
single  or  occipital  superior  piece.  This  superior  piece 
or  crest  (a.  a),  which  Cuvier  calls  the  interparietal, 
at  first  upon  and  between  the  lateral  pieces,  is  con- 
tinued forwards  between  the  parietal  bones ; it  often, 
but  not  always,  forms  a crest,  sometime*  of  consider- 
able depth,  stretching  backwards  so  as  to  overhang  the 
spine  where  it  is  deepest,  and  running  forwards  sub- 
sides gradually  on  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (b.)  consists  of  two  single  and 
two  pairs  of  pieces.  The  very  large  single  or  basilar 
piece  completes,  with  the  occipital,  in  front  of  which 
it  is  placed,  the  bottom  of  the  Skull,  and  projects  for- 
wards between  the  orbits  to  the  nose.  Its  hinder  part 
(b.  l.)  resembles  a thick  spear-head  with  its  point 
cleft,  and,  gradually  thinning,  underlaps  and  embraces 
the  slight  inferior  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone;  its  under 
surface  is  rounded,  but  the  upper  grooved  from  behind 
forwards.  Its  cranial  portion  is  bounded  by  a little 
flat  process  (l .•)  rising  on  each  side  and  forming  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  great  anterior  nurture  of  the 
skull,  in  front  of  which  stretches  forward  the  palatine 
process  (b.  2.),  •*  the  handle  of  the  spear,  rounded 
beneath,  but  scooped  out  for  some  distance  from  its 
tip  to  receive  the  plug- 1 ike  extremity  of  the  vomer,  and 
grooved  from  behind  forwards  above  to  receive  a car- 
tilage on  which  ia  attached  the  membranous  partition 
of  the  orbits.  Behind  and  above  the  fiat  processes  of 
the  basilar  piece,  the  pair  of  temporal  plates  or  pieces 
(b.  3.),  one  on  each  side,  ascend  to  form  the  fore  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull,  connected  behind 
with  the  occipital  bone  below,  and  with  the  petrous  bone 
above,  having  on  its  upper,  anterior,  and  outer  surface 
part  of  the  articular  cavity  for  the  tympanal  bone. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  basilar, 
the  second  pair  of  pieces,  the  small  orbilar  piece  or  plate, 
(4.)  complete  the  lateral  edges  of  the  great  anterior  aper- 
ture of  the  skull.  The  remaining  single  piece  (b.  5.) 
is  short,  interposed  between  the  fore  and  lower  part  of 
the  temporal  pieces,  and  lying  across  the  basilar;  it  is 
probably  analogous  to  the  clinokl  process,  and,  if  so, 
may  be  called  the  clinoid  piece. 

The  vuraer  (c.)  loan*  the  front  of  the  palate;  its 
lengthened  posterior  process  is  received  into  the 
hollowed  extremity  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  and  its 
anterior  end,  thick  and  rounded,  is  of  ft  T shape  (c.  1.), 
with  curved  branches,  on  the  under  surface  of  which 
tedh  often  exist. 

The  bones,  considered  by  Cuvier  a*  analogous  to  the 
Ethmoid  bone,  are  a small  pair  (d.)  situated  one  on 
each  side  above  ihe  tip  of  the  vomer,  and  below  the 
titilerinr  extremity  of  the  frontal  bone.  Their  distance 
from  the  aperture  of  the  skull  is  very  remarkable,  but 
their  connection  with  the  front  of  the  frontal  bone  and 
with  cite  vomer  seems  to  bear  out  Cuvier’s  opinion. 

The  Parietal  bones,  a pair  (e.),  are  of  small  size, 
flat,  and  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
occipital  bone. 

The  Frontal  bone  (f.  f.),  in  front  of  the  parietal  and 
of  the  superior  occipital  bone,  is  of  very  considerable 


size,  forms  the  entire  vault  of  the  orbits,  and  stretches  Zoo.ogy. 
as  far  forwards  as  opposite  the  junction  of  the  sphenoid  ■V"-' 
and  vomer,  to  join  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  consists  of 
one  single  and  two  pairs  of  smaller  pieces.  The  single 
or  middle  frontal  piece  (f.)  forms  live  principal  part 
of  the  bone,  and  is  of  a lengthened  triangular  form, 
its  base  behind  connected  with  the  occipital  and  parietul 
bones,  its  lateral  edges  hollowed  (f.  1.)  to  form  the 
upper  ridges  of  the  orbits,  and  its  apex  in  front  trun- 
cated (f.  2.)  : either  its  upper  surface  flattened  or  has  a 
crest  continuous  with  that  of  the  occipital  bones;  its 
under  surface,  at  first  vaulted  iu  the  skull,  narrows  into 
a longitudinal  gutter,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the 
vaults  of  the  orbits  (f.  3.)  arched  from  before  to  behind. 

At  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  arch  of  each  orbit  are 
attached,  one  on  either  side,  the  posterior  frontal  pieces 
(f.*),  principally  remarkable  for  a small  hollow  on  their 
under  surface,  assisting  to  form  tile  articular  cavity  for 
the  tympanal  bone.  The  anterior  frontal  pieces  (I.**), 
one  at  the  front  of  each  orbit,  are  wide  and  expanded 
above  and  behind  where  attached  to  the  corner  of  the 
truncated  apex,  mid  have  on  their  fore  mid  outer  edge 
an  articular  cavity  (f.**  1.)  for  the  palate  bone ; before 
and  below  they  become  smaller  but  thicker, are  connected 
by  their  inner  edge  with  the  tip  of  the  sphenoid,  mid 
before  with  the  vomer  and  ethmoid  bones.  Between  the 
principal  frontal  piece  above  and  the  lengthened  process 
of  the  sphenoid  below  is  a large  aperture  (£.)  (which 
in  the  recent  head  is  filled  up  with  a ligamentous  par- 
tition) of  greater  or  less  size,  according  as  the  ridges 
forming  the  central  groove  between  the  orbits  are  more 
or  less  deep. 

From  the  posterior  frontal  bone  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  nasal  a chain  of  bones  pass  forming  the  lower 
margin  of  the  large  aperture  of  the  orbit;  they  are  the 
Suborbilar  bones  (g.  g.)  of  Cuvier,  who  considers  them 
at  most  as  analogous  to  the  edge  of  the  orhitar  portion 
of  the  malar  bone ; Bakker,  however,  describes  them  as 
forming  two  bones  : the  larger  piece  (f), joined  in  front  to 
the  nasal  bone,  he  names  Jugal,  and  the  three  consecutive 
pieces,  of  which  the  upper  joins  to  the  frontal  bone,  he 
calls  the  Zygomatic  bone.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Gurnards,  they  form  a large  plate  covering  the  whole 
cheek  aUnched  behind  to  the  preopercule,  and  com- 
pletely concealing  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  jaws. 

By  some  anatomists  they  are  considered  not  as  true 
bones,  but  simply  as  bony  deposits  in  the  dermal  tissue 
of  the  cheek;  their  similarity  in  appearance,  however, 
to  that  of  the  opercular  pieces  in  the  Gurnards  at  least, 
is  rattier  opposed  to  this  opinion. 

The  Temporal  bone  (h.)  consists  of  three  pieces, 
of  which  two  are  closely  connected  with  the  bones  of 
the  Skull.  The  petrous  piece  (h.),  between  the  occipital 
articular  bone  behind  and  the  sphenoidal  temporal 
before,  is  small  and  nearly  fiat,  but  as  it  occupies  the 
situation  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  in 
Beasts,  and  partially  forms  the  cavity  in  which  the 
internal  urgan  of  hearing  rests,  though  not  contained 
in  its  substance,  Cuvier  thinks  it  analogous,  and  there- 
fore calls  it  the  petrous  bone.  The  second  piece  (h.*), 
which  completes  the  cranial  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
is  the  ina&toid  piece,  easily  distinguished  by  a long  pro- 
cess (h.*  1.)  stretching  backwards,  forming  the  outer 
hinder  corner  of  the  Skull,  to  which  i*  appended  the 
bony  girdle  supporting  the  pectoral  fins;  in  front  it 
reaches  the  frontal  bone,  with  which,  and  the  temporal 
plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  it  forms  the  shallow  socket 
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Zoology,  for  the  tympanal  bone  (li.#  2.)  ; its  upper  inner  edge  joins 
with  the  corresponding  one  of  the  perietal.  The  third 
piece  is  the  tyrnpaual,  and  from  its  remaining  separate, 
but  connected  by  a true  joint  with  the  Skull,  is  almost 
to  be  considered  as  a distinct  bone,  and  requires  a 
particular  description. 

The  Tympanal  bone  (li.**)  corresponds  to  that  part 
of  the  temporal  bone  in  Beasts  and  Man  which  encircles 
the  membrane  of  die  drum  of  the  ear,  and  also  forma 
beneath  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw.  Its 
mobility  on  the  Skull,  as  well  also  as  the  absence  of  a 
drum  membrane,  no  trace  of  which  exists  iu  Fishes, 
might  seem  to  oppose  this  analogy,  but  its  resemblance 
in  function  and  position  to  that  of  the  bnue  partially 
supporting  the  drum  membrane  in  (he  Snake,  removes 
all  doubt  upon  the  point.  The  tympanal  bone  includes 
the  whole  bony  frame  between  the  articular  socket  in  the 
skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  several  pieces, 
their  extremities  received  into  or  overlapping  more  or 
less  each  other  concur  to  form  a whole.  The  upper- 
most or  temporal  piece  (1.),  0$  sympUclkum  postre- 
mum  of  Bnkker,  is  of  an  irregular,  triangular  shape, 
flattened  from  within  outwards,  having  it*  apex  (a.) 
above  truncated,  and  lorming  a long  narrow  slightly 
curved  articular  surface  by  which  it  mores  on  that 
formed  by  the  conjoined,  frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones ; its  base  is  below,  the  hinder  angle  (b.)  supporting 
the  opercular  bone,  the  middle  connected  with  the  pre- 
opereuluf  piece,  and  the  front  angle  (c.)  considerably 
lengthened,  and  descending  to  join  again  with  ihe  last 
named  piece  externally,  and  within  by  a little  cylindrical 
or  styloid  process  (d.)  to  the  longue  bone.  On  the  front 
of  its  base  are  two  flat  pieces  (i  and  .1.),  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  corresponding  to  the  body  of  the  tympanal 
bone,  deprived  of  its  articular  extremities ; the  upper 
one,  the  os  symplecL  supremum  (2.),  the  lower  the  .ryro- 
pltci.  medianum  (3.)  of  Bakker:  these  both  terminate 
on  the  broad  base  of  the  triangular  maxillary  piece  (4.), 
or  jugal  bone  of  Cuvier,  the  apex  of  which  in  front 
forms  the  articular  surface  (a  ) for  the  lower  jaw ; the 
lower  edge  joins  the  front  of  the  preopercule,  and  the 
upper  w ith  the  pterygoid  bone.  The  lower  or  preoper- 
culnr  piece  (4.),  os  sympUct.  anteriu n of  Bakker,  is  the 
largest  of  ail,  irregularly  flattened  from  within  outwards, 
of  a curved  shape,  connected  above  with  the  temporal 
piece ; on  its  hiuder  lower  convex  edge,  with  the  three 
pieces  (6.  7.  8.)  of  the  gill-flap,  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
concavity  again  with  the  temporal  piece,  and  below  with 
the  maxillary  piece.  The  junction  of  these  several  tym- 
pamd  pieces  together  forms  sn  irregular  semi-lunar 
bone,  the  arc  of  which  is  formed  behind  and  below  by 
the  temporal  preopercular  and  maxillary  pieces,  and 
the  chord  by  the  upper  and  middle  symplectic  pieces, 
or  body  connecting  the  temporal  and  maxillary  together; 
hence  results  a very  strung  fulcrum,  upon  which  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  gill-flap  move. 

The  Pterygoid  bones  (j.),  a pair,  answer  to  the  un- 
joined pterygoid  plale  of  the  sphenoid  in  the  human 
ftrtus,  and  remains  distinct  iti  adult  Birds  ; each  consists 
of  a pair  of  thin  plates  running  forwards  and  inwards 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary  piece  of  the 
tympanal  to  the  hinder  end  or  base  of  the  palate  bone, 
serving  as  a strel  which  thrusta  the  palate  bone  for- 
wards, at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  the  maxillary 
extremity  of  the  tympanal  being  drawn  loo  closely  to  the 
sphenoid. 

The  Palatine  bones  (k.),  a pair,  arc  of  a somewhat 
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triangular  form,  thin  and  slightly  concave  above  and  Zoology, 
without,  and  convex  below  and  within  ; each  base  joins 
the  pterygoid  bone ; its  upper  edge  rests  against  the 
side  of  the  junction  of  the  sphenoid  and  vomer,  and 
below  the  anterior  piece  of  the  frontal  bone  ; its  apex 
sends  a little  beak-like  process  (k.  1.)  forwards,  and 
ovei hanging  the  ethmoid  bone,  joins  the  lop  of  the 
inner  extremity  of 

The  Superior  Maxillary  bone  (I.),  which  is  merely  a 
simple  curved  flat  piece,  descending  in  the  upper  lip 
behtud  the  corner  of  the  mouth  upon  the  outside  of  the 
lower  jaw  ; and  us  it  often  supports  a barb  or  beard, 
it  is  uot  unfrequenliy  called  the  Labial  or  Mystacal 
bone. 

The  Nasal  bones,  a pair  (m.),  are  of  small  size,  in 
front  of  the  anterior  frontal,  and  between  the  palatine 
bones. 

The  Inlermoxillary  bones,  a pair  (n.),  form  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  arc  attached  to  the  projecting 
processes  of  the  two  palatine  bones;  they  are  of  a flat- 
tened trigonal  shape,  of  varying  length,  curved  from 
within  outwards,  and  generally  hating  their  base  to- 
wards the  mouth  beset  with  teeth. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  or  Lower  Jaw  bone  (0.0.*)  is 
made  up  of  two  luteral  branches  joining  by  ligament  in 
front : each  branch  consists  of  two  pieces,  a hiuder  articular 
piece  (o.*),  the  posterior  end  of  which  has  the  articular 
surfuce  joining  it  with  the  tympanal  bone,  and  a front 
or  dental  piece  (o.),  which  is  filled  with  teeth;  the 
bone  is  convex  from  before  to  behind,  and  from  above 
downwards,  externally,  and  concave  within;  it  is  deeper 
behind  than  before,  but  deepest  about  the  middle  of  the 
articular  piece  from  the  elevation  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. 

The  position  of  the  Flat  Fish,  as  the  Plaice  (fig.  9.), 
upon  their  left  side  has  a peculiar  influence  ou  the  form 
of  their  head,  inducing  the  disposition  of  buth  their  eyes 
upon  the  right  or  upper  surface,  and  the  curving  of  their 
jaws  to  the  left  or  under.  The  left  orbit  (y.)  is  situated 
on  the  frontal  surface  of  the  face;  has  a complete  bony 
margin,  very  deep  in  front.  The  principal  frontal  bone 
(f.)  takes  its  usual  course  to  its  termination  upon  the 
ethmoid  bone,  but  its  left  edge  (t  t)  is  straight,  and  has 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  posterior  or  anterior  frontal 
pieces  or  orbit;  its  right  edge  (t.),  on  the  contrary, 
is  hollowed  out  considerably,  forming  the  supra  orbitar 
edge.  The  posterior  frontal  bone  (f.#)  is  much  deve- 
lopeil,  and  curving  forwards,  forms  the  hind  part  of  the 
left  orbit,  of  which  the  fore  part  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
frontal  (f.  **)  of  considerable  depth  and  extent,  which 
makes  a large  sweep,  and  curves  back  to  meet  the  pos- 
terior. At  the  point  where  the  anterior  frontal  begins 
to  run  hack,  it  semis  down  a little  process  towards  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  the  hind  edge  of  which,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  bone  forming  the  right  or  subor- 
bitar  edge  of  the  left  orbit,  forms  also  the  very  slight 
bony  edge  of  the  right  orbit  (£.),  so  that  the  right 
eye  "lies  embedded  in  fat  upon  the  right  pterygoid  bone, 
as  the  left  rests  on  the  right  side  of  the  principal  frontal 
and  the  palatine  portion  of  the  sphenoid.  The  apertures 
of  the  nostrils  (t.  c.)  are  also  on  the  right  side,  and 
both  nasal  bones  supported  on  the  end  of  the  right 
anterior  frontal.  As  to  the  jaws,  the  right  palatine  and 
intermaxillary  bones  are  very  small,  and  the  latter  tooth- 
less, as  also  the  right  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 

But  the  left  palatine  and  intermaxillary  bones  are  larg*, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  vomer  curving  to  the  left 
2 R 
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Zoology.,  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  projected  instead  of 
•— stretching  forwards  it  twists  to  the  left  or  towards  tike 
ground.  The  left  intermaxillary  and  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  bones  are  well  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  Bones  forming  the  Branchial  Apparatus  will  he 
more  conveniently  considered  with  the  Respiratory 
Organs. 

3.  Or  the  Extremities. 

Tl»  analogues  of  the  limits  of  other  Vertebrate  ani- 
mals ore  the  Pectoral  and  Ventral  Fine  of  Fishes;  the 
resemblance  between  the  correspondent  parts  of  the 
former  to  the  anterior  limbs,  though  not  very  marked,  is 
however  perfectly  apparent,  hut  tliat  of  the  lulter  to  the 
posterior  limbs  is  very  slight  and  indistinct, 

'Hie  Pectoral  Fins  are  suspended  from  a collar  or 
girdle  surrounding  the  gullet,  interposed  between  the 
gills  and  the  belly,  in  some  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  as  the 
Sharks,  not  attached,  and  in  others,  as  the  Hays,  attached 
to  the  spine,  but  in  the  rest  of  that  section  of  Fishes,  and 
in  ail  those  which  are  Bony,  counectal  with  the  skull 
above,  and  with  the  sternal  hone  or  cartilage  below. 
This  may  tuirly  be  called  tbe  shoulder  girdle,  as  it  uclually 
serves  the  «atnc  purpose  us  the  shoukler-bones  of  Beasts. 
The  Shoulder  Girdle  in  Sharks  and  Hays  is  of  very  simple 
stiuclure,  consisting  of  a single  piece  of  cartilage,  bent 
in  correspondence  w ith  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  fish  ; 
thus  in  the  Piked  Dog-fish,  the  shoulder  girdle  resembles 
tlte  letter  U (fig.  7.  p.  p.*)  ; its  bottom  (p.)  eroding  the 
belly  may  lie  considered  as  the  clavicular  part,  and  is 
widened  (Yam  before  backwards,  and  cupped  to  lodge 
the  heart,  whilst  the  branches  (p.*)  of  the  letter  ascend 
upwards  and  inwnrd*  towards  tlic  vertebral  column,  but 
ure  not  joined  with  it,  us  the  scapular  part  of  the  girdle. 
In  the  Rays,  on  the  contrary,  ns  like  body  is  much  flat- 
tened, so  is  the  shoulder  girdle,  which  is  also  more  largely 
developed  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  tins  attached 
to  it.  The  clavicular  purt  (fig.  6.  B.  p.*)  is  of  much 
greater  extent  from  side  to  side,  is  narrow  at  its  middle, 
but  considerably  lengthened  from  before  backwards  at 
each  extremity,  whence  it  bends  suddenly  upwards  and 
inwards  at  an  acute  augle,  forming  its  scapular  part 
(p.)  of  triangular  shape,  its  base  below  perforated  with 
several  holes,  whilst  its  upper  end  rises  and  is  some- 
time*  attached  to  the  scapular  or  expanded  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  spine  cither  by  u joint,  us  in  the  Skate , or 
consolidated  with  it  su  us  to  muke  a perfect  girdle,  as  in 
the  Thondtack , or  connected  both  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cess und  body  of  tile  spine,  as  in  the  Sling  Ray.  The 
articular  processes  for  tike  tins  upon  the  girdle  ate  in  the 
Sharks  little  jutting*  backwards  (fig.  7.  p.f)  of  the  car- 
tilage, just  above  the  curving  l him*,  each  terminating  in  a 
single  orconvex  surface,  upon  which  is  received  the  cupped 
end  of  the  fin  formed  by  two  flattened  cartilages  (q.  q.), 
at  the  other  end  of  which  the  fin  rays  are  attached. 
In  the  Rays  (fig.  6.)  the  articular  surface*  on  the 
girdle  ure  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  two  large 
holes  (9.  9.*),  of  which  the  hinder  (9.*)  is  subdivided 
by  a narrow  strip;  the  articular  surface*  (p.f)  them- 
selves are  all  convex,  but  the  fore  and  bind  are  much 
larger  thou  the  middle  one,  and  the  latter  is  ovaloid 
from  before  backwards  whilst  the  former  two  are  ovaloid 
with  their  long  axis  from  above  downwards.  Of  the 
three  basal  piece* of  the  fin,  which  resemble  a bow,  the 
middle  piece  (C.  q.)  is  very  thin  and  flat,  forming  the  bow 
handle,  whilst  the  arm*  (r.  r.)  have  each  u deep  vertical 
plate  at  right  angles  with  the  flat  fin,  thus  forming  a 
• deep  cavity,  especially  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fish,  for 


the  lodgment  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle* ; each  arm 
consists  of  several  pieces,  taper  consecutively  toward* 
their  extremity,  the  anterior  is  connected  by  ligament 
with  the  snout,  und  the  bind  extremity  similarly  to  the 
pelvic  analogue  and  tail. 

Among  the  Bony  Fishes  the  Common  Eel  exhibits  a 
very  simple  Shoulder  Girdle,  suspended  on  but  not  arti- 
culated with  the  spine  (fig.  10.  p.)  ; it  consists  of  two 
nearly  angular  branches  joining  together  at  an  angle  by 
their  lore  trad  lower  point,  which  is  attached  to  the  hinder 
sternal  bone ; thence  ascending  outwards  and  upwards 
bounds  the  gill  aperture,  forming  tbe  part  upon  which 
the  gill-fiap  strikes,  and  has  upon  the  fore  and  outer  part 
of  its  upper  extremity  a little  bone  (p.  *),  corresponding 
to  Cuvier’s  scapula,  whilst  troin  the  back  of  the  large 
bone  stretch  two  thin  flat  cartilages  (q.  q.)  forming  tbe 
basal  parts  of  the  fin,  and  upon  the  extremities  of  these 
are  attached  (lie  rays. 

Iti  mo*t  Bony  Fishes  the  Shoulder  Girdle  i*  connected 
to  the  skull,  each  lateral  piece  consisting  of  au  upper  nm! 
lower  purtion.  The  upper  (fig.  15.  p.*)  may  be  consi- 
dered, as  stated  by  Bakker,  lobe  analogous  to  the  blade 
bone  or  scapula  ; its  upper  extremity  has  sometimes  two, 
as  ill  die  Perch  (fig.  1 1.  A.  p.  1. 2.)  and  Plaice,  sometimes 
three  pnieesfies.  as  in  the  Haddock  (fig.  17.  p.  1.  2.  3.), 
which  project  forwards  and  inwards  to  be  attached  to 
the  skull ; from  the  root  whence  these  spring,  another 
process  (p.  4.),  sometime*  indeed  as  a distinct  bone, 
descends,  and,  overlapping  the  subjacent  portion,  is  con- 
sidered by  Bakker  a*  analogous  to  the  acromion  scapulae, 
which  designation  he  itiertdore  applies  to  it;  Cuvier, 
however,  call*  this  the  scapular,  und  the  former  the 
suprascapular  hone.  Tbe  lower  must  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  girdle  (q.  r.)  specially  forms  the  hind  bound- 
ary of  the  gill-opening ; its  general  shape,  though  sub- 
ject to  variety,  is  that  of  a scimitar,  increasing  in  breadth 
towards  its  tip  and  having  its  edge  inclined  outwards. 
It  has  been  considered  bv  GeoflTrny  St.  Hilaire  to  cor- 
respond to  the  clavicle  ; Cuvier,  in  his  Lecons  d*dna- 
lomie  Compare  e,  spoke  of  it  as  the  coracoid  hone,  hut 
ill  the  Osteology  10  his  llisloire  Nature  lie  drs  Pm^ons 
he  says,  “ it  must  necessarily  correspond  to  the  humerus.” 
Bakker’*  view,  however,  it  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
hunt  up  aualogies,  seem*  more  correct  than  either:  he 
considers  this  portion  a compound  of  the  clavicle  und 
humerus,  and  name*  it  the  Catnosleon  or  common  bone, 
tire  upper  and  outer  part  (q.)  being  the  humerus,  and 
tlie  fore  part  (r.)  the  clavicle,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is 
often  indiued  inwards,  so  that  a kind  of  pit  is  funned 
for  the  lodgment  of  sotne  of  the  fin  muscles.  Extend- 
ing backwards  and  downwards  from  the  inside  of  the 
top  of  the  ccenostetm  into  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
belly  is  a long,  slender,  and  pointed  bone,  sometimes 
consisting  of  one  piece,  as  in  tbe  Haddock  (s.),  some- 
time* of  two.  three,  or  more  consecutive  pieces,  os  in  the 
Perch  (fig.  11.  A-  s.  *.*)  and  Salmon.  This  was  for- 
merly considered  analogous  to  the  furcula  in  Birds, 
hut  it  is  now  more  commonly  held  as  corresponding  to 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade-bone,  und  is  therefore 
called  the  Coracoid  bone.  Dumeril  has,  however, 
recently  slated  that.  Mislead  of  belonging  to  the  shoulder, 
it  is  part  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  hollow  at  the  back  of  tbe 
cmnosteon  is  attached  the  bony  plale  (t.  L*)  held  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fore-arm,  upon  which  the  hand,  con- 
sisting of  rurpus  and  fin  rays,  is  fixed.  This  plate 
sometimes  descends  vertically  through  the  pit,  composed 
of  two  pieces,  the  upper  of  a squarish  shape,  the  radius  ur 
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Zoology*  spoke- bone  (I.),  the  lower  somewhat  scimitar-shaped, 
^ connected  above  with  the  spoke-bone,  more  or  less  in 
front  with  the  ctrnoMeon,  and  by  it*  tip  below  with  me 
clavicular  part  of  that  bone  in  the  cubit  or  ulna  (t.*). 
There  is  usually  an  aperture  (y.)  between  the  lower 
edge  of  the  spoke-bone  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  ulna 
or  cubit,  a notch  for  this  purpose  existing  on  each ; a 
second  and  considerably  larger  aperture  (<i ) often  exists 
between  the  front  of  the  cubit  and  the  back  of  the  cla- 
vicle, the  edge  of  the  former  being  so  carved  out  that 
its  tip  merely  joins  with  the  latter  bone ; this  is  well 
seen  in  the  Haddock  (fig.  15.*).  In  the  Opah  and  Drama 
the  cubita  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  both  protect  the 
alimentary  canal  and  support  the  expanded  walls  of  the 
belly.  The  vertical  position  of  the  arm-plate  exists  in 
the  Jugular  or  Svbbrachian  Pis  he*,  in  which  the  ventral 
are  placed  just  below  the  pectoral  fins  upon  the  so-called 
throat  of  the  fish,  the  latter  fins  having  then  a more 
elevated  position.  In  the  Abdominal  Fishes,  of  which 
the  ventral  are  far  behind  and  unconnected  with  the 
pectoral  fins,  the  arm-plate,  instead  of  being  vertical,  is 
rather  horizontal,  joining  the  back  of  the  ccenosteon  at 
right  angles : sometimes  it  consists  only  of  two  pieces,  as 
in  the  Pike,  but  at  others,  as  in  the  Salmon,  Carj), 
a third  piece  is  added,  which  passing  upwards  and  for- 
wards  from  the  junction  of  the  cubit  and  spoke-bone, 
rests  on  the  back  of  theclavicle  like  a lean-to  roof.  Upon 
the  free  ends  of  the  spoke-bone  and  cubit  are  placed  some 
little  bones  (u.),  varying  in  number  from  two  to  five, 
but  mostly  only  four,  which  are  the  analogue  of  the 
carpus ; sometimes  these  are  flattened  and  like  irregular 
discs,  as  in  the  Gurnard , but  not  unfrequently  they 
assume  a lengthy  form,  and  have  the  general  appearance 
of  metacarpal  bones,  as  in  the  Salmon.  The  greater 
number  of  these  hones  are  articulated  with  the  cubit, 
whilst  on  the  spoke-bone  there  is  but  one ; this  latter 
bone  exhibits  however  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
supporting  the  first  ray  of  the  fin,  not  unfrequently 
movable,  independent  of  the  fin,  whilst  the  other  Tays 
are  supported  by  the  carpal  bones.  The  Angler  hits  its 
two  carpal  bones  (fig.  18.  u.  tt.)  enormously  developed, 
anrl  of  so  great  resemblunce  to  the  human  radius  and 
ulna,  that  they  have  been  described  as  those  bones.  The 
Gurnard  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and  flatness  of  the 
carpal  bones,  of  which  the  lower  two  have  distinct  arti- 
cular surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  the  lower  three  fin 
ravs,  which,  distinct  and  detached  from  the  fin,  depend 
like  so  many  finders,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  feelers.  The 
fin  rays,  considered  analogous  to  the  fingers,  are  some- 
times each  single  bony  threads  of  various  lengths  ; some- 
times each  thread  consists  of  numerous  short  but  taper* 
ing  cylinders  joined  end  to  end,  and  sometimes,  begin- 
ning as  a simple  thread,  they  divide  subsequently  into 
two,  which  run  parallel  and  close  adjoining  to  the  margin 
of  the  fin. 

The  Ventral  fins  are  analogous  to  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties of  other  Vertebrate  animals,  but  consist  of  fewer 
pieces.  In  the  Roy*  and  Sharks  on\y  \n  there  any  thing 
like  a distinct  pelvis,  which  is  simply  a cartihgmou*  band 
(figs.  6 • 7.  v.)  crossing  the  hind  part  of  the  belly  in  front 
of  the  vent,  and  having  its  extremities  slightly  curved 
upwards,  to  he  connected  by  ligament  in  the  Days  with 
the  hind  part  of  the  great  pectoral  fins,  whilst  in  the 
Sharks  it  is  merely  supported  in  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  belly.  From  the  hinder  edge  of  this  bend,  and  at 
a little  distance  apart,  a pair  of  straight  or  slightly  curved 
pieces  (v.«)  of  cartilage  stretch  hack,  upon  the  outer 
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edges  of  which  the  fin  rays  are  attached.  In  the  $hrr-  Zoology. 
peons  the  pelvis  has  not  this  band-like  form,  but  resem- 
bles  that  of  the  Abdominal  Fishes.  The  pelvic  bone* 
in  Bony  Fishes  are  of  different  shape  : if,  as  in  the  Suh- 
brachial  or  Jugular  Fishes,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
beneath  the  throat  and  behind  and  below  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  pelvic  bones  are  a pair  of  isosceles  triangles,  of 
which  the  longest  sides  join,  and  the  shortest,  which 
are  the  posterior,  support  the  fin  rays,  as  in  the  Perch 
(fig.  11.  v.),  whilst  their  wedge-shaped  anterior  extre- 
mity is  received  within  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Dory,  these  hones,  instead  of  being 
flat  horizontally,  are  flat  vertically,  and  closely  approxi- 
mated (fig.  17.  v.)  ; indeed,  in  some  Fishes,  they  become 
consolidated  into  a single  piece,  having  a double  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  fin  rays.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ventral  fins  are  set  far  back,  as  in  the  abdominal  fishes, 
of  which  the  Salmon  is  a good  example,  each  fin  is 
supported  on  the  base  of  a triangular  bone  (fig.  16.  v.) 
suspended  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  belly,  of  which 
the  apex  is  in  front : these  bones  are  sometimes  united 
at  their  apex,  as  in  the  I*tke,  sometimes  by  a little  hone 
intervening  between  their  buses,  ns  in  the  Salmon  (v.#), 
and  at  other  times  each  piece  consists  of  two  arms 
united  at  an  angle,  of  which  the  longer  (v.)  stretches 
forwards  und  the  shorter  (v.*)  runs  inwards  to  join  its 
fellow,  as  in  the  Angler  (fig.  18.*). 

Or  the  Skeleton  op  Reptile*. 

The  Skeletons  of  Reptiles  exhibit  so  many  peculiari- 
ties in  their  several  Orders  that  at  first  sight  they  might 
be  presumed  to  belong  rather  to  distinct  Classes.  In 
most  the  spinal  pieces  are  movable,  but  in  some  their 
greater  number,  although  distinct,  are,  from  peculiar 
causes,  immovable;  all,  however,  excepting  one  Order, 
have  the  form  and  connection  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
alike.  The  ribs  ore  either  distinct,  in  gT*at  number 
and  unattached,  except  to  the  spine,  or  connected 
with  a breast-bone  of  great  width,  and  joined  also 
with  each  other  to  form  a large  shield.  The  appa- 
ratus of  the  jaws  either  resembles  that  of  Fishes,  ex 
eepting  that  the  greater  number  of  their  pieces  are 
actually  separable  from  each  other  under  prculiar  cm 
cumstances ; or  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
movable  lower  jaw,  immovably  connected  with  ench 
other  and  with  the  skull.  Some  are  entirely  destitute 
of  liinba,  some  have  only  hind,  and  others  only  fore 
limbs. 

I.  Or  tiie  Spfne. 

The  most  remarkable  form  of  Spine  in  Reptiles 
is  that  of  the  Amphibious  Order,  comprising  the  -Sr rvn, 
Amphhme , Proteus  (fig.  8.  A-  a.  h.).  Axolotl,  and  Meno- 
brooch,  in  which  the  vertebral  bodies  ate  hollowed 
conically  before  and  behind  as  in  Fishes ; hut  in  most 
other  Reptiles,  one  extremity  is  semiglobular  and  the 
other  concave,  so  that  between  the  adjoining  bodies 
of  each  two  vertebers  a perfect  ball  and  socket-joint  is 
formed  with  the  concavity  (fig.  2.  A.  a.)  in  front, 
and  the  convexity  (b.)  behind,  as  well  seen  in  the  Py- 
thon. In  the  Tailed  Datrachiann , however,  as  the  Warty 
Eft,  the  concavity  (fig.  9.  C.  b.)  is  behind,  and  the  con- 
vexity (a.)  m front.  The  vertebral  bodies  are  mostly 
cylindrical,  contracted  in  the  middle,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed or  depressed  according  to  their  position  in  the 
Spine,  and  of  varying  length  in  the  different  Orders, 
thus  shortest  in  the  Saurous  and  Ophidian,  longest  in 
the  Chelonian , and  in  the  latter  also  widest.  The 
2 a 2 
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Zoology.  arches  of  (heniiebcn  which  support  (he  pncctm  re- 
main  distinct  pieces  throughout  li  e.  though  closely 
connected  by  alternate  delicate  toothing*  to  the  bodies. 
The  site  of*  the  spinous  processes  varies  much;  in  the 
Amphibious  and  Dalrachtan  Orders  they  are  low, 
forming  merely  a slight  ridge ; in  the  Saurous  and 
Ophidian,  especially  in  the  latter,  they  arc  deep  and  ex- 
tensive (figs.  2.  3.  a.)  ; in  the  Chelonian,  they  ore  not 
only  large  and  deep,  but  their  tops  expand  into  large 
horizontal  angular  bony  plates  (fig.  6.  A.  a.),  like  the 
heads  of  large  buttons.  Inferior  spinous  processes 
also  exist,  ax  in  Fishes  (fig.  7.  A.  a*.),  on  the  bodies  of 
all  the  tail  vertebers  of  greater  or  less  length  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  tail,  not  immovable,  but  articulated 
one  to  each  body ; in  the  Serptml  Order,  indeed,  they 
exist  on  almost  all  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  in  some,  as 
the  Rattlesnake*,  upon  the  tail  they  are  duuhle.  In 
the  genus  Jlydrophii,  both  the  upper  and  under  spines 
of  the  tail  vertebers  are  double  as  long  as  those  of  any 
other.  The  articular  processes  are  generally  horizontal, 
the  hinder  part  of  one  verteber  overlapping  the  anterior 
pair  of  the  following.  In  the  Serpents,  however,  e:ich 
is  cleft  or  forked,  the  one  fork  being  received  into  the 
other,  so  that  the  connection  of  the  spinal  pieces  is 
materially  strengthened.  The  transverse  processes  vary 
in  size  considerably  ; those  which  support  ribs  have 
articular  surfaces  upon  their  extremities  of  correspond- 
ing size.  In  Reptiles  with  distinct  necks,  as  the  Li- 
zard* and  Turtle*,  the  transverse  processes  are  most 
largely  developed  in  that  region,  especially  in  the  Cro- 
codiles, where  they  form  distinct  pieces,  simulating  ribs 
by  the  long  processes  (fig.  7.  A.  1.  2.  c.)  which  they 
send  backwards, overlapping  each  other  along  the  sides 
of  the  cervical  Spine. 

Some  vertebers  have  peculiar  characters.  In  the 
Amphibious  and  Dalrachtan  Orders,  of  which  the  Pro- 
teus and  the  Prog  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the  first 
verteber  which  connects  the  Spine  to  the  skull  has  a 
broader  body  than  the  other  vertebers.  Meckel  de- 
scribes in  the  Proteus  a narrow  anterior  process  received 
into  the  gap  left  by  the  absence  of  the  basilar  pari  of 
the  occipital  bone;  in  the  Frog,  instead  of  this  process, 
is  a slight  cleft  (fig.  1.  A.  l.o.),  which  separates  the  wide 
articular  sockets  for  the  occipital  condyles.  The  Pipa 
is  distinguished  by  the  large  transverse  processes  of 
this  verteber  (fig.  10.  A.  l.c.  c.),  which  other  Frogs  have 
not.  In  the  Turtles,  the  first  verteber  (fig. 6.  B.  i.)  con- 
sists of  three  pieces,  a square  middle  portion  or  body 
(a.)  having  one  concavity  in  front  for  the  occipital  con- 
dyle, and  another  behind  for  the  rudimeutul  verteber, 
and  a pair  of  lateral  pieces  (b.  b.)  which  converge  above, 
and  uniting  by  ligament,  form  the  vertebral  nrch;  the 
front  (b.*)  of  each  has  at  its  lower  port  a concave  ar- 
ticular surface  for  the  condyle  of  the  occipital  Imne, 
which  is  thus  received  on  three  cavities;  their  hinder 
extremity  is  lengthened  into  two  processes  (b.**),  the 
lower  shorter  one,  with  an  internal  articular  surface, 
overlaps  the  side  of  the  rudimental  second  verteber  ; 
the  upper  longer  one  stretches  backward,  with  an  arti- 
cular surface  on  its  inner  side  corresponding  to  one 
on  the  third  verteber.  The  second  or  rudi menial  ver- 
teber (2.)  consists  simply  of  a body  resembling  a very 
thick  cup,  of  which  the  convexity  in  front  is  received 
in  a socket  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  three  pieces 
of  the  first,  and  the  concavity  behind  upon  the  convex 
head  of  the  third  verteber  (3.).  In  the  Crocodiles  the 
first  verteber  (fig.  7.  A.  1.)  consists  of  four  pieces,  the 


body  (a.),  two  lateral  pieces  (b.  b.),  and  a superior  inter-  Zoology, 
posed  fourth  piece  (c.),  which  forms  the  vault  of  the  s-— 1 
vertebral  arch  and  little  spine.  The  second  or  rudi- 
mental verteber  (2.)  is  united  with  the  front  of  the  next 
verteber  (a.),  thus  presenting  the  tonth-like  proces*  or 
pivot  always  borne  by  the  second  verteber  of  higher 
animals.  In  the  Snakes,  the  first  verteber  (fig.  29.  A.) 
is  a single  ring,  through  the  lower  part  of  which  (a.  *)  the 
pivot  on  the  front  end  of  the  second  verteber  (B.  !>.•) 
passes  to  the  articular  surface  on  the  skull. 

In  the  Tailless  Batrachians  the  ninth  verteber,  some- 
times called  the  sacral  hone,  has  lurge  transverse  pro- 
cesses for  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  hones;  these  in 
the  Frogs  (fig.  1.  9.  e.*)  ore  slender  and  flutteued,  or  long 
and  trianguiar  with  the  base  outwards ; in  the  Toads 
they  are  more  bulky,  but  in  the  Drown  Toad  and  Pipa 
(fig.  10.  9.  e.*),  instead  of  transverse  length,  ore  longest 
from  behind  forwurds,  and  more  hatchei-shupcd.  The 
tenth  verteber  or  coccygeal  bone  (fig.  1.  10.)  is  long,  slen- 
der, and  like  a flattened  three-sided  poniard,  its  broad 
base  in  front  and  its  free  hinder  extremity  tapering, 
and  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  trunk.  That  this 
is  really  u verteber,  against  which  its  appearance  much 
militates,  is  proved  by  rudimentary  transverse  processes 
and  apertures  tor  the  nerves  existing  in  the  Edible 
Frog,  and  the  latter  both  in  Toads  and  Frog*. 

In  other  Reptiles  the  tail  vertebers  gradually  taper, 
losing  first  their  transverse  and  subsequently  their 
spinous  processes,  but  in  the  Rattlesnake*  the  last  piece 
is  massive  and  compressed  (fig.  3.  r.),  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  horny  rattle  fixed  upon  it. 

2.  Or  the  Hear. 

The  Head  of  Reptiles  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
Fishes,  by  its  fewer  pieces  and  more  flattened  form,  by 
the  jaws  not  being  projectile,  and  by  its  articulation  with 
the  spine  being  effected,  except  in  one  Order,  by  a 
cou vex  instead  of  a concave  articular  surface.  The  dif- 
ferent Orders  of  Reptiles  exhibit  various  forms  of  Head, 
at  first  seeming  rather  to  belong  to  distinct  classes; 
but  closer  examination  shows  they  form  but  one,  the 
configuration  of  the  bones  varying  only  in  such  degree 
and  after  such  model  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Order  require,  the  same  bones  actually  existing  in  al- 
most all. 

In  the  Amphibious  Order,  the  Occipital  bone  of 
the  Siren  (fig.  11.  A.  B.)  and  Proteus  (fig.  8.  B.) 
forms  hut  the  very  smallest  portion  of  the  base  of 
the  Skull,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  two  articular 
pieces  (f.  (.),  each  having  a joint  surface  (0.)  for  the 
fiNl  verteber,  connected  together,  and  forming  the 
lower  margin  of  the  occipital  hole  (y.),  which  is  perfected 
on  the  sides  and  above  by  the  union  of  a pair  of  con- 
verging pieces. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  Head, 
forms  the  entire  base  of  the  Skull,  and  in  the  Siren  (g.) 
the  whole  palate,  also  reaching  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
and  probably  absorbing  the  Vomer,  which  does  not 
exist  here  as  a distinct  bone.  In  the  Protest*,  however, 
it  (g.)  extends  less  far  forwards,  and  its  pointed  ante* 
rior  extremity  runs  between  a pair  of  bony  plates  studded 
with  delicate  sharp-pointed  teeth  (h.  h.),  which  seem 
to  be  the  Palate  tame?,  and  not,  as  Cuvier  supposes, 
a divided  vomer,  each  piece  being  connected  bebiud 
by  a little  bony  stret,  (which  is  certainly  the  pterygoid 
piece  of  the  sphenoid,)  with  the  tympanal  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  in  the  Proteus,  but  which  is  defi- 
cient in  the  Siren,  and  therefore  these  palate  bones 
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Zoology.  (It  h.)  undcrlap  in  that  animal  the  palatine  part  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  sides  of  the  Skull  nre  formed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  occipital  by  the  petrous  pieces  (B.  k.)  of  the 
Temporal  bones,  in  which  are  the  larjrc  oval  holes  per- 
fected behind  by  the  occipital.  The  Parietal  bones 
received  behind  in  the  space  between  the  occipital  and 
petrous  ore  in  the  Siren  very  large  (o.  o),  and,  continu- 
ing far  forwards,  diverge  and  receive  between  them  the 
frontal  bones;  in  the  Proteus,  however,  they  are  less 
loner,  and  more  square  in  front. 

The  Frontal  bones  (fig.  11.  A.  p.  p.),  a pair,  form  the 
▼aulLs  of  the  very  imperfect  orbits ; beneath  their  hinder 
extremities,  and  also  under  the  front  edge*  of  the  pa- 
rietal, are  a pair  of  bones,  one  on  each  side,  the  orbitar 
piece  of  the  sphenoid  (5.**)  of  Cuvier,  in  part  performing 
the  functions  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  Nasal  bones  (q.  q.),  thin  and  narrow,  are  received 
in  clefts  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  on  their  outer  edges 
are  the  long  posterior  branches  of  the  Intermaxillary 
bones,  of  which  the  front  (r.  r.)  stretch  out  laterally 
and  have  delicate  curved  teeth  on  their  lower  edge. 
The  only  trace  of  Upper  Jaw  bones  are  in  the  Siren, 
a pair  of  little  pieces  (s  ) at  the  outer  corner  of  the  in* 
termaiilhiries,  and  suspended  mi  the  lip;  in  theJfafett* 
they  are  wanting. 

The  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  Lower  Jaw  to  the 
Skull  in  the  Amphibians  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Shtrgeem.  The  Tympanal  hone  is  somewhat  cylin- 
drical, and  narrows  in  the  middle  in  the  Proteus  (C.  m.) ; 
its  upper  extremity  Is  received  into  a cavity  in  front  of  the 
petrous  bone,  and  the  lower,  which  suspends  the  lower 
jaw,  has  attached  to  its  inner  side  the  pterygoid  piece  of 
the  sphenoid  bone;  in  the  .Siren,  however,  the  upper 
end  of  the  Tympanal  hone  (C.  m.)  is  sharp  and  thin, 
and  not  in  a cavity,  hut  rests  upon  the  upper  edge  of 
the  petrous  bone ; its  lower  end,  thick  and  hollowed, 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  Lower  Jaw  consists  of  two  branches  joined  in 
front,  and  each  of  four  pieces  ; the  bottom  or  base  is 
formed  of  two;  in  the  Proteus  the  anterior  (C.  v.  l.) 
supports  teeth,  but  in  the  Siren  (C.  f.  1.)  it  is  deeper, 
and  ha9  a sharp  horn-covered  edge : the  posterior 
(2.)  forms  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  above  which  is  the 
articular  piece  (3.),  forming  a semiglobulur  condyle 
in  the  Siren , but  a cavity  in  the  Proteus ; between 
it  and  the  dental  piece  a little  thin  connecting  plate 
(4.).  From  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Siren 
descend  the  converging  lateral  branches  of  the  Tongue 
bone  which  arc  connected  with  the  branchial  apparatus, 
and  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  remaining  Amphibians , viz.,  the  Menobraneh, 
Axolotl  and  Menopomc , with  the  exception  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  external  in  the  former,  os  in  the 
Siren  and  Proteus . but  concealed  in  the  latter,  as  in  the 
Amphiume,  have  their  Head  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Order  to  be  next  considered. 

The  Batrachian  Order  includes  those  Reptiles  with 
flattened  Heads  and  great  width  of  jaws ; of  which 
some  have  tails  and  others  are  tailless,  whence  they  are 
divided  into  two  Families. 

The  Tailed  Batrachian *,  as  the  Salamanders  (fig. 
12.)  and  Efts  (fig.  9 ),  have  the  Occipital  bone  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  (A.  B.  f.  f.),  each  with  a condyle 
for  the  first  verteber ; above  it  joins  a pair  of  Parietal 
hones  (o.  o.),  in  front  of  which  are  a pair  of  Frontal 
bones  (p.  p.),  bounding  the  orbits  above,  and  each 


having  on  its  outer  and  fore  edge  a separate  nr  anterior  Zoology, 
frontal  piece  (p.*),  to  form  the  orbit  in  front.  Before  the 
frontal  pieces  rise  up  the  little  ascending  branches  of  the 
Intermaxillary  bones  (r.),  a pair;  their  horizontal 
branches  form  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  sides  of 
which  are  perfected  by  the  horizontal  branches  of  the 
Superior  Maxillary  or  Upper  Jaw  hones  («.),  which 
curve  outwards  and  backwards,  but  do  not  reach  the 
tympanal  bone ; their  ascending  branch  rises  in  front  to 
the  anterior  frontal  piece,  and  is  separated  from  the  as- 
cending intermaxillary  branch  by  the  little  squarish  Nasal 
bone  (one  on  each  side)  (q.)  ; between  which  latter  is  on 
each  side  the  aperture  of  the  Nostrils.  The  Sphenoid 
hone  still  forms  the  principal  under  part  of  the  skull ; in 
the  Salamanders  (fig.  12.  g.)  it  stretches  back  into 
the  occipital  hole,  between  the  Occipital  hones,  and  this 
very  remarkably  in  the  Menopomc ; in  the  Ejls  (fig.  9. 
g.),  however,  it  does  not  participate  in  forming  that 
hole.  Its  Pterygoid  pieces  (g.f)  are,  in  the  Salamander 
and  Eft,  somewhat  triangular,  with  the  base  behind, 
and  the  angles  truncated ; the  inner  one  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  by  the  petrous  bone  (k.)f 
the  outer  joins  the  articular  piece  of  the  tympanal  (m.); 
its  anterior  sharp  angle  projects  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  upper  jaw,  but  unconnected  with  it,  the  mular 
hone  being  deficient;  in  the  Menopome  this  process 
is  very  large  and  square,  filling  up  nearly  the  whole 
space  between  the  tympanal  bones  and  the  maxillaries. 

In  the  Salamanders  the  sphenoid  has  its  orbital  plates 
(g.**),  which  bound  the  insides  of  the  orbits,  and  are 
connected  with  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  attached 
along  the  edges  of  the  greater  part  of  its  wide  palatine 
portion  (g.*),  the  angular  extremity  of  which  separates 
the  hatchel-fihapcd  Palatine  bones  (h.)  connected  by 
their  long  outer  edge  with  the  intermaxillaries  and  max- 
illaries. hut  diverging  in  front  from  each  other  and  form- 
ing a large  incisive  hole  (£.).  In  the  Efts  the  palatine 
process  (g.*)  of  the  sphenoid  is  long  and  tapering, 
and  separates  only  the  long  posterior  processes  of  the 
Palatines  (1).*)  which  are  interposed  between  the  pala- 
tine and  orbital  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  The  inner 
margins  of  the  palatines  unite  together  and  have  only  a 
very  slight  aperture  between  them.  In  the  Afmopome 
they  are  attached  only  in  front  of  the  sphenoid,  without 
any  intervening  aperture.  The  Petrous  bones  (k.),  one  on 
each  side  before  the  occipital,  have  the  parietal  above 
and  the  sphenoid  below  ; and  from  the  upper  margin  of 
each  passes  outwards  and  downwards  the  Tympanal 
(m.)  consisting  of  on  upper  piece,  the  sole  representative 
of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  Temporal,  and  a lower, 
which,  first  lapping  on  its  inside,  descends,  becomes 
free,  expands  and  forms  the  articular  piece  for  the  lower 
jaw,  against  the  inside  of  which  the  pterygoid  piece  of 
the  sphenoid  juts.  The  Lower  Jaw  (C.  ?.)  consists  of 
two  branches,  each  composed  of  an  articular  (4.)  and  a 
tooth-bearing  piece  (I.). 

The  Head  of  the  Tailless  Batraehians , viz.  Frogs  and 
Toads,  differs  in  a few  particulars  from  that  of  the 
Tailed  Family.  Iu  the  Common  Frog  the  Parietal  and 
Frontal  bones  are  united,  so  that  but  one  pair  (fig.  1.  p.) 
forms  the  vault  of  the  Skull,  and  hence  Dug6s  has 
very  properly  named  them  Parieto- frontal ; these,  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  have  a little  depending 
edge  which  assists  in  bounding  the  cavity  of  the  Skull. 

In  front  are  the  Fronto-n&xal  (q.  q.),  a pair  of  triangu- 
lar bones  with  their  outer  angles  descending  to  form 
the  front  of  the  orbits ; Duges  considers  them  as  the 
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Zoology.  anterior  frontal  and  nasal  bones  conjoined,  but  C-uvter 
says  they  are  anterior  frontal  pieces,  and  (hat  the  Nasal 
bones  are  little  rudiment*  contained  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  nostrils.  The  Mastoid  and  Petrous  pieces  (k.)  of 
the  Temporal  bone  confounded  together  project  laterally 
in  front  of  the  occipital,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
petrous  piece  descends  the  tympaual.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Tympanal  is  the  analogue  of  the  scaly  parts  in 
higher  animals,  and  is  horizontal  (m.  l.) ; from  it  {Hisses 
downward*  and  backwards  a process  (2.)  which  par- 
tially supports  the  drum  membrane  of  the  ear,  and  at  its 
tip  stretches  forward  another  horizontal  process  (3.), 
thick  behind,  to  form  the  condyle  for  the  lower  jaw,  ami 
thin  before  to  join  the  jugo-rnaxillory  hone,  and  so 
connect  itself  with  the  upper  jaw.  The  l»ody  of  the 
Sphenoid  (fig.  1.  B.  g.)  is  cruciform,  its  shaft  or  pala- 
tine process  projecting  forwards  as  far  nearly  os  the 
parietn-frontal  above,  and  its  arms  laterally  beneath  the 
petrous  bones.  Its  Pterygoid  pieces  (g .+)  ore  com- 
pared by  Duge«,  in  shape  to  the  Greek  A.,  the  inner 
shorter  leg  resting  against  both  the  transverse  branch  of 
the  cruciform  body  (g.)  and  the  petrous  bone;  the 
outer  running  back  against  the  articular  piece  of  the 
tympanal  bone  and  the  long,  thick,  anterior  limb  con- 
tinued lor  ward  along  the  inside  of  the  jugo-mntillarv, 
to  the  palate  bone.  In  front  of  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  beneath  the  ends  of  the  parieto- 
frontal bones,  is  a little,  flattened,  circular,  bony  canal, 
divided  by  a partition  (x.),  through  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  pass  to  the  nose,  proving  it  is  the  Ethmoid, 
as  Duges  considers,  although  Cuvier  doubts  it.  On 
each  side  of  this  a little  transveise  piece,  the  Palatine 
bone,  runs  outwards  to  join  the  anterior  process  of  the 
pterygoid ; and  between  these  and  the  intcrinnxillaries 
a puir  of  little  Irony  plates,  in  the  Frog  beset  with  teeth, 
are  the  Vomer*  (i.).  The  Head  of  the  Pambinalor 
Fuscu*.  described  and  figured  hy  Dupes,  is  very  re- 
markable for  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Sea  Tortoise, 
being  entirely  covered  with  a bony  casque  except  iu  the 
intermaxillary  region. 

The  Head  of  the  Cecilia  has,  like  the  Salamander*, 
a large  Sphenoid  bone  (fig.  13.  g.),  forming  the  entire 
base  of  the  Skull,  stretching  posteriorly  between  the  ar- 
ticular pieces  of  the  Occipital  bone  (f.  f.)  to  form  the 
lower  edge  of  the  occipital  hole,  and  joining  anteriorly 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  Intcrmaxillo-nasal  or 
conjoined  intermaxillary  and  nasal  bones  (r.) : on  the 
sides  of  the  sphrtkoida)  body  are  the  pterygoid  pieces 
(g.t),  between  which  and  the  intermaxillo-nasal  are  the 
Palatines  (h.)  ; and  to  their  outer  edges  join  the  jugt>- 
rnaxillury  (u.),  or  conjoined  jugal  and  maxillary  tones, 
which  rise  upwards  as  expanded  plates  to  join  edges  of 
the  parietal  (o.),  frontal  (p  ),  and  inlermaxillo-niutal 
(r.);  thus  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  Skull  and  face 
consists  of  a perfect  bony  surface  without  any  indica- 
tion of  orbit  except  thermal!  aperture  (»•.)  in  each  jugo- 
mnxillarv  ; and  on  the  under  surface  only  between  the 
arclirs  of  the  checks  and  the  palatine  and  sphenoid  is  it 
seen  that  any  cavities  intervene  between  the  Skull  and 
the  tony  arch  just  mentioned. 

The  remaining  Orders  of  Reptiles,  viz.  the  Ojihidian , 
Saurous,  and  Chetowan,  are  distinguished  by  having 
only  a single  condyle  or  articular  surface  on  the  Skull 
for  its  junciion  with  the  spine,  and  by  the  increased  deve- 
lopment of  the  hony  apparatus  of  their  auditory,  visual, 
and  olfactory  organs,  by  nteans  of  which  the  perfection 
and  strengthening  of  their  jaws  is  materially  increased. 


The  size  of  the  Skull  or  brain-case  is  still  small,  tor  its  Zoology, 
seeming  increased  bulk  in  the  Lizard  and  Crocodile  * 

Orders,  and  in  some  of  the  Tortoise  Order,  depend*  on 
the  addition  of  processes  to  some  of  the  tones  of  the 
Skull,  on  the  great  development  of  others,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  bones,  all  of  which  have  relation  to  the 
jaws  and  not  to  the  Skull  itself. 

The  Ophidian  Order  is  divided  primarily  hy  Mfiller 
into  two  Families,  in  reference  to  the  »ize  of  the  mouth  ; 

1st,  the  Macrostomatous , Large  mouth'd  or  True  Snakes, 
in  which  not  only  is  the  gape  wide,  but  the  several 
pieces  of  the  face  and  jaws  are  separable  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  enable  the  Suake  to  gorge  animals  of 
considerably  larger  size  than  it*  own  ; 2nd,  the  Micro- 
s torn  atom,  Sm/dJ  mouthed.  Serpents  or  False  Snakes,  in 
which  the  gape  is  small,  and  the  lower  jaw  alone 
inovahle  : amongst  these  arc  »cen  the  transitional  cha- 
racters which  lead  to  the  Order  of  Lizards.  The 
greater  number  of  both  Fnmiliea  are  devoid  of  limbs, 
and  move  simply  by  the  aid  of  their  rib* ; hut  in  a few, 
rudiments  of  those  organs  more  or  less  fully  developed 
exist. 

The  True  Snakes  are  divisible  into  three  tribes,  1. 

The  Unpoisonous.  2.  The  Fang -lea  Poisonous , and  3. 

The  Fanged  Prisonous  Snakes  : of  the  first,  in  which  the 
upper  jaw- tone  i*  large,  long,  and  furnished  with  a row 
of  strong  curved  teeth  ; and  of  the  third,  in  which  that 
hone  is  short,  thick,  and  armed  with  one  or  two  very 
large  curved  hollowed  teeth,  the  Common  Green  Snake 
and  the  Viper  present  good  examples  in  this  country, 
and  indicate  the  well  marked  characters  of  the  two 
tribes.  The  Fang-less  Poisonous  Snakes  have,  however, 
a close  resemblance  in  the  construction  of  their  jaws 
with  those  of  the  Unpoisonous,  and  it  is  only  hy  examina- 
tion of  their  teeth  that  their  poisonous  character  can  be 
detected  : thus  in  the  genus  Dipsos,  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
of  nearly  similar  proportions  to  those  of  Unpoisonous 
Snukes,  has  a row  of  teeth,  the  last  and  longest  of  which 
is  much  curved  and  grooved  on  its  inner  side  as  a poison 
canal,  whilst  in  the  Pungari.  the  same  bone  supports  a 
short  poi«on  tooth,  and  two  or  three  solid  ones  behind  it, 
and  in  the  Spectacle  Snake  but  a single  poison  tooth, 
only  twice  the  length  of  the  palate  teeth. 

The  Occipital  bone  (fig.  2 and  3.  C.  and  D.  f.)  con 
sists  only  of  two  piece* : the  lower  has  at  it*  hinder 
part  a hemispherical  articular  surface  or  condyle  (^.), 
for  the  first  verteber;  its  front  edge  is  connected  in 
the  middle  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  on 
each  side  with  the  petrous  bones,  and  its  upper  edges 
with  its  own  upper  piece  (D.  f.)  of  which  the  front  is 
united  with  the  parietal  bone.  The  body  of  the  Sphenoid 
bone  (C.  g.)  completes  the  bottom  of  the  Skull,  and  by 
its  palatine  process  (g.*)  joins  the  vomer  in  front ; 
both  body  and  process  are  lunger  in  the  Unpoisonous 
than  in  the  Poisonous  fanged  Snakes;  upon  each  side 
of  (he  body  juts  out  a little  flat  articular  process  (p.), 
upon  which  the  pterygoid  bones  rest.  The  greater  part 
of  the  vault  of  the  Skull  is  formed  by  the  single  Pa- 
rietal bone  (D.  o.).  which  in  the  Unpoisonous  Snakes 
has  its  posterior  half  narrow,  and  provided  with  a 
middle  longitudinal  ridge,  and  its  fore  part  much  ex- 
panded laterally;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Poisonous 
Snakes,  tbe  whole  is  short  and  wide,  without  any  ridge, 
but  its  lateral  edges  are  scooped  out  in  a semicircular 
form  : in  front  it  joins  with  the  frontal  bone,  and  by  ita 
lower  edges  with  the  sphenoid.  Tbe  Frontal  bone  (p.) 
is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  four  pairs  of  pieces. 
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Zoology,  all  of  which  in  the  Unpoisonous  Snakes  are  largely 
' developed:  1.  The  true  or  middle  frontal  (p.  i.), 
connected  together  by  their  inner  edges,  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  front  parietal  edge;  in  the  Unpoisonous 
Snakes  they  are  wide  laterally,  in  the  Poisonous  more 
square.  2.  The  posterior  frontal  (2.),  which  pass 
dowD  from  the  adjoining  corners  of  the  funner  and  of 
the  psrieUUto  form  the  hinder  bouudary  of  the  orbit; 
in  the  Poisonous  Snake*  they  are  small.  3.  The 
anterior  frontal  (3.)  arc  of  an  elongated  triangular 
shape  with  their  bases  restiug  against  the  front  of  the 
middle  pair,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  nasal 
bones,  but  stretching  out,  and  curving  downwards  to 
form  the  front  of  the  orbit ; in  the  Poisonous  Snakes 
these  pieces  are  very  small.  4.  The  supra-orbitar  or 
orbito- frontal  (4.)  are,  a little  piece  at  the  up|>er 
edge  of  each  orbit  received  in  a notch  formed  by  the 
first  three  pieces,  but  do  not  exist  in  the  Poisonous 
Snake*.  Between  the  anterior  frunt&l  pieces,  and 
nearly  filling  the  intervening  space,  are  situated  the 
Nasal  bones  (q.),  joined  by  their  inner  edges,  and  beneath 
with  the  Turbinated,  which  stretch  forwards  from  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  anterior  frontal 
bones.  Another  pair  of  hones,  the  Petrous  (k.)t  com- 
plete the  Skull,  placed  one  upon  each  side  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  above,  and  the  sphenoid  hone  be- 
low ; these  contain  the  internal  organ  of  hearing,  and 
have  large  apertures  for  the  passage  of  tlie  trigeminal 
nerves.  Extending  forwards  from  the  sphenoid,  the 
Vomer  (C.  i.)  runs  on  towards  the  muzzle  between  the 
palatine  bones  (h  ),  and  ou  each  side  of  its  fore  part 
are  the  turbinated  bones.  On  each  side  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  vomer,  passes  a slightly  waving  bony  plate, 
supporting  teeth,  and  consisting  of  two  pieces  united 
together  by  their  overlapping  extremities  a little  be- 
hind the  junction  of  the  sphenoid  and  vomer;  the  pos- 
terior of  these  two  pieces  is  the  pterygoid,  and  the 
anterior  the  palatine  bone ; the  latter  bus  teeth  through- 
out its  whole  length,  but  the  former  is  only  partially 
toothed.  The  Pterygoid  hone  (C.  g.  t)  is  somewhat 
trigonal,  with  its  base  downwards,  and  its  sides  hol- 
lowed ; widest  at  ita  middle,  where  it  rest*  internally 
upon  the  articular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
having  externally  a projecting  flat  articular  surface 
for  the  transverse  or  stret  boue  ; behind  which  the 
bone  flattens  laterally,  curves  outwards,  is  applied  to 
the  inside  of  the  tympuual  hone,  but  its  extremity 
stretches  beyond.  The  Pulalinc  bone  (C.  h.)  overlaps  the 
former  by  its  hinder  extremity,  and  a applied  to  the  under 
part  of  the  parietal ; it  sends  a lip  inwards  (h.*)  to  the 
palatine  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  on  the  outer  side  is 
connected  with  the  upper  jaw  bone  ; its  anterior  extre- 
mity reaches  to  the  turbinated  bone.  From  the  rough 
articular  surface  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  middle  of  the 
pterygoid  bone,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  the  Trans- 
verse or  Slret  bone  (C.  n.);  this,  in  the  Unpoisonous 
Snakes,  is  short  and  stout,  and,  continuing  lor  some  dis- 
tance on  the  inside  of  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  prevents  its  too  close  attraction  to  the  ptery- 
goid, but  in  the  Fanged  Poinonaut  Snakes  it  is  long, 
slender,  slightly  arched,  and  continuing  forward,  termi- 
nates opposite  to  (be  palate  bone,  in  uu  articular  surface 
upon  which  the  upper  jaw-bone  moves.  May  it  uot 
really  be  the  Jugal  or  Malur  bone  ? The  Upper  Jaw-bone 
(C.  L).  s.)  differs  remarkably  in  the  two  groups  of  Snakes 
under  consideration.  In.  the  Unpoisonous  Snakes  it  is  of 
large  size,  reaching  from  the  stret  bone  to  the  front 


of  the  muzzle,  that  is,  about  three-fifths  of  the  tulal  Zoology, 
length  of  the  Head  ; it  curves  forward,  widens  below 
the  orbit  of  which  it  forms  the  inferior  margin,  is  widest 
beneath  the  under  edge  of  the  anterior  frontal  hone,  and 
thence  gradually  tapers  to  terminate  at  the  side  of  the 
intermaxillary  hone  ; its  upper  surface  is  convex  from 
above  downwards,  and  its  under  surface  towards  1 he 
mouth  concave,  but  the  outer  under  edge  is  wide,  and 
supports  a single  row  of  teeth  throughout  its  whole 
length.  In  the  Fanned  Poisonous  Snakes  the  Upper 
Jaw-bone  (fig.  3.  D.  s.)  is  short  aud  thick,  forming  a 
stout  base,  in  which  the  fang  teeth,  two  or  three,  ore  im- 
planted, and  has  an  articular  surface  by  w hich  it  moves 
like  a hinge  upon  the  extremity  of  the  slret  and  palate 
bones.  The  Intermaxillary  (C.  D.  r.)  bone  is  single  and 
T-shaped,  its  arms  interposed  between  the  fore  extre- 
mities of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  hut  only  connected  with 
them  hv  ligament,  and  its  stem,  running  horizon  tally 
backwards  between  the  nasal  lames,  is  attached  to  the 
tip  of  the  vomer;  in  the  Unpoisonous  Snakes  it  has 
teeth,  but  in  the  Poisonous  it  is  toothless.  The  Mastoid 
bnne  (C.  D.  j.)  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  paddle-shaped, 
its  blade  applied  aguinst  the  side  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  ubovc  the  petrous  bone,  and  its  thicker  aud 
flattened  rounded  handle  stretched  outwards  and  back- 
wards, receiving  upon  its  outer  under  extremity  the 
Tympanal  bone  (fig.  2 and  3.  m ).  which  is  short  ami 
vertical  iu  the  Unpoisonous , but  long,  slender,  and 
stretching  outwards,  backwards,  aud  downwards  iu  the 
Poisonous  Snakes  ; it  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  with  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  ridges;  iu  upper  end  large  and 
rounded  where  joining  with  the  mastoid,  uud  broad  and 
irregnlur  at  the  lower  eud  lor  its  articulation  with  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  Lower  Jaw  (fig.  2,  and  3.  D.  v.)  consists  of  a pair 
of  branches  separable  from  each  oilier  at  the  chin,  and 
each  branch  consists  of  two  pieces,  united,  as  iu  Fishes, 
by  slipping  (lie  one  into  the  other:  the  hind  or  articular 
piece  (l.)  has  the  socket  for  the  tympanal  bone,  and  in 
the  Unpoisonous  Snakes  is  of  considerable  depth  and 
bulk,  but  shorter  than  the  second  piece  (£.) ; in  the 
Poisonous%  however,  it  is  slender  and  of  very  considerable 
length,  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  the  Unpoironous  Snakes, 
composed  of  the  fore  or  dental  piece,  supporting  veiy 
strong  curved  teeth  ; the  dental  piece  in  the  Poisonous 
Snakes  is  short,  and  its  teeth  few. 

The  False  Snakes  or  Serpent*  are  connected  to  ihe 
True  Snakes  by  the  genus  Tortrix  (fig.  14.),  in  which, 
although  their  Skull  is  completely  bony,  the  front  of  the 
orbits  bounded  by  anterior  frontal  bones,  the  pterygoid 
palate,  intermaxillary,  and  both  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  bone*  furnished  with  teeth,  yet  is  not  any  of  the 
jaw  apparatus  separable,  nor  even  the  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  although  loosely  con  netted  ; the  mastoid  bones 
(j.)  arc  merely  rudiincutal  and  immovable;  the  small 
tympanal  bones  (in.)  are  attached  directly  1o  the  Skull 
itself;  and  the  single  occipital  condyle  has  on  it  a pair 
uf  little  knobs.  The  genus  Typhlops  (fig.  15.)  is  remark- 
able for  the  narrowness  of  its  forehead  and  expansion  of 
its  face,  somewhat  like  a flattened  bladder ; the  former 
depending  on  the  contract  ion  of  the  Frontal  bone(B.  p.), 
which  descends  on  each  side  to  join  the  edges  of  the 
palatine  process  of  'lie  Sphenoid  (A.  g.  •),  and  form 
the  shallow  orbital  cavities,  which  are  slightly  indicated 
behind  by  the  projecting  corners  of  the  single  Panel*. 
bone(U.o-),  which,  crossing  the  Skull  like  an  arch,  de- 
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Zoology,  wend*  to  the  edges  of  the  basal  part  of  the  sphenoid, 
w-v-u— ' The  expansion  of  the  fuce  is  produced  by  the  lateral 
swelling  out  of  the  Superior  Maxillarie*  (A.  B.  s.  *.), 
separated  beneath  and  before  by  the  Intermaxillary  (r.), 
(behind  which  is  the  large  posterior  nasal  opening,)  and 
above  by  the  nasal  bones.  The  Occipital  (A.  II.  f.) 
boue  completes  the  base  of  the  skull,  has  a single  con- 
dyle (0.),  alone  forms  the  occipital  hole,  and  aUive  that 
aperture  is  vertically  divided  ; its  sides  are  connected 
with  the  Petrous  bones  (k.),  but  no  distinct  Mastoid* 
exist-  The  Pterygoid  bones  (A.  B.  g.  f),  a pair  of 
thread-like  crutches,  are  continued  horizontally  from  be- 
hind the  junction  of  the  petrous  and  occipital  forward 
beneath  the  sphenoid  to  its  very  tip,  towards  which  the 
inner  branch  of  each  crutch  runs  but  ib  not  attached, 
and  upon  the  tip  of  the  outer  branch  is  suspended  the 
reversed  L-shaped  superior  Maxillary  bone  (s.),  the 
base  of  which  has  two  teeth.  The  Tympanal  (B.  m.)  is 
a short  horizontal  piece  connected  with  the  petrous, 
but  not  with  the  pterygoid ; it  has  a little  slender  sur- 
face for  the  articulation  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (v.).  The 
latter  consists  of  a pair  of  branches  united  in  front,  and 
each  near  their  point  furnished  with  a flattened  triangular 
vertical  process  (v.*),  which  ascends  into  the  orbit  close  to 
thesuperiur  maxillary  bone,  and  is  held  by  Mftllertobe 
the  enron oid  process.  The  Head  of  Rhinophit , which 
Muller  says  is  the  smallest  he  has  ever  seen,  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  Typhlops  by  its  *hurp  muzzle, 
depending  on  the  great  length  of  the  Na*nl  hones,  and 
the  projection  of  the  Intermaxillary  ; by  the  great  length 
of  the  condyle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  basilar  portion  of 
the  Occipital  consists  merely  of  a pair  of  slender  brunches, 
including  the  broad  hinder  end  of  the  basilar  Sphenoidal 
which  forms  the  entire  floor  of  the  Skull,  narrowing  as 
it  runs  forwards  between  the  Palate  bones;  its  ptery- 
goid piece*  connected  behind  with  the  little  Tympanal 
run  close  to  its  edges,  join  in  front  with  the  palate 
bones  within,  and  with  the  tr.msverse  without,  which 
stretch  out  to  meet  the  lengthened  hinder  ends  of  the 
Upper  Jaw  bones.  No  rudiment  even  of  mastoid  bone 
exists,  and  the  tympanul  lies  horizontally  as  in  Typhlops. 
The  Lower  Jaw  consists  of  a pair  of  divided  and  slender 
branches,  but  the  coronoid  processes  are  small  and  far 
buck.  Both  jaws  huve  teeth,  but  not  the  palate  or 
pterygoid  bones.  The  AmphidxPiut  (flg.  16.)  resemble 
Typhlop * and  Rhinopfds  in  the  immobility  of  the  bone* 
of  the  face,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  mastoid  and  pos- 
terior frontal  bones,  but  in  many  particulars  are  connected 
with  the  Order  of  Lizards,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  large  size  of  the  Lower  Jaw  and  the  cleft  (£  ) 
between  the  parietal  ami  sphenoid  boues,  depending 
on  the  narrowness  of  the  basilar  part  of  the  latter,  and 
extending  from  the  petrous  bone  behind  to  the  large 
anterior  frontal  before;  the  Pterygoid  and  Transverse 
boue*  are  very  wide  in  accordance  with  the  large  size  of 
the  Superior  Maxillary  bone  ; and  both  maxillarie*  only 
are  toothed.  The  genus  ChiroteSy  commonly  placed 
among  the  Skinks , has  its  Skull  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Amphiskmup,  that  Muller  places  it  with 
them ; nor  is  its  possession  of  anterior  extremities  any 
bar  to  this  arrangement,  for,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
other  Reptiles  are  included  among  tlie  Skinks  in  which 
no  external  limbs  are  visible.* 


* Muller  hu  given  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Anatomy.  Ac. 
principally  of  Small  Mouthed  Snakes,  in  Tiedemann  and  Tre- 
virami*'*  Zr*l*ckrift  fur  Flyria/oyte,  vol.  iv.  |h31,  entitled 
Hrtlriige  jar  Amtitami*  umt  Nmtnrgetckicklt  tier  AmpfiifjtrH. 


The  Saurous  or  Lizard-like  Reptiles  are  distinguished 
from  the  Serpents  by  the  large  gaps  on  the  sides  of  the 
Skull,  the  parietal  being  simply  supported  upon  the  pe- 
trous bone*  by  a pair  of  slender  columns  in  front,  and 
so  loosely  connected  with  the  occipital  behind  as  to 
move  vertically  upon  it ; the  orbitar  margins  arc  gene- 
rally perfected  by  a malar  bone,  and  a distinct  lachry- 
mal bone  is  commonly  found.  The  bones  forming  the 
upper  jaw  and  palate  arc  incapable  of  any  separation, 
such  ns  occurs  in  Serpents,  and  the  lower  jaw,  united 
iu  front,  is  also  inseparable.  The  tympanal  piece  of 
the  temporal  bone  presents  a hollow  for  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  its  junction 
with  the  Skull  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  another 
bony  piece  besides  the  mastoid,  both  of  which  are  at- 
tached to  a peculiar  elongation  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  Family  of  Slow-womu,  till  recently  included  in 
the  Ophidian  Order  on  account  of  their  snake-like  form 
and  want  of  limbs,  connect  the  Saurian*  and  Ophidians 
by  means  of  the  genus  Acontias  (fig.  17.),  in  which 
the  lateral  gap  (B,  (.)  between  the  Parietal  and  Frmita] 
above  and  the  Sphenoid  below,  is  unsupported  by  any 
bony  column;  the  posterior  under  margin  of  the  orbit 
is  imperfect,  the  Malar  bone,  as  in  the  Serpents,  being 
deficient ; and  their  Tympanal  bone  suspended  only  to 
the  Mastoid,  which  is  attached  to  a little  ridge  on 
the  hind  and  lateral  part  of  the  Parietal. 

In  our  Common  Slow-worm  (fig.  18.),  Anguis  fragility 
the  Occipital  bone  consist*  of  four  pieces,  all  contributing 
to  form  the  vertebral  hole,  and  the  basilar  provided  with 
a single  articular  condyle  (^.)  for  the  spine.  The  basilar 
Sphenoid  bone,  like  a St.  Andrew’s  cross,  stretches  one 
pair  (?•  I.)  °f  arms  beneath  the  lateral  occipital  pieces, 
and  the  other  (g.  *J.)  forwards  to  support  the  Pterygoid 
pieces,  between  which  the  bone  is  truncated,  and  its 
azygos  process  replaced  by  a cartilage  : the  front  of 
each  Pterygoid  piece  (g.  t)  is  connected  by  its  outer 
fork  with  the  Transverse  and  Malar  bone,  and  by  its 
inner  with  the  Palatine  bone.  The  single  Parietal  bone 
(o.),  joining  behind  with  the  superior  occipital,  sends 
out  a pair  of  lengthened  processes  for  the  suspensory 
apparatus  of  the  lower  jaw  ; but  not  curving  downwards 
on  (Ik  sides,  the  large  space  between  it  and  the  sphe- 
noid hone  is  simply  filled  with  membrane,  supported 
opposite  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  Skull  on  each 
side  by  a delicate  bony  pillar  interposed  betweeu  the 
parietal  and  the  spheno-pterygoid  piece,  which  Cuvier 
calls  the  Columella  (u .)  ; it  is  probably  the  analogue 
of  the  temporal  angle,  or  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
Parietal  bone.  The  Frontal  bone  (p.)  has  its  principal 
pair  of  pieces  iu  front  of  the  parietal,  and  the  posterior 
and  anterior,  forming  the  corresponding  corners  of  the 
orbits;  the  triangular  posterior  piece  has  from  its  hinder 
edge  a little  slender  bone,  considered  by  Mailer  as  the 
second  part  of  this  piece,  running  backwards  along  the 
edge  of  the  parietal.  From  its  apex  or  inferior  jioint de- 
scends vertically  the  thin  Malar  bone  (u.)  to  the  pterygoid 
and  transverse,  having  reached  which,  it  sends  forward  a 
little  process  to  join  the  upper  jaw-bone.  Between  the 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  anterior  frontal  and  the  last 
mentioned  hone  is  the  little  Lachrymal  hone  (t.),  which 
now  first  makes  its  upponrance  us  distinct.  The  Upper 
Jaw-bones  («.)  each  send  backwards  it*  zygomatic  pro- 
cess to  join  the  malar  bone  and  complete  the  lower  edge 
of  the  orbit;  and  in  front  their  ascending  sides  with  tha 
broad  nasal  bone*,  cover  the  nostrils,  of  which  the  large 
rounded  apertures  are  separated  from  the  mouth  only 
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Zoo'ofcy*  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  base  of  the  Intermaxillary  bone 
~ 1 (r.)  which  perfects  the  upper  jaw,  the  whole  of  which 

is  beset  wilti  teeth.  The  Temporal  bone  has  its  Petrous 
piece  (k.)  inserted  between  the  sphenoid  and  occipital, 
and  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  beneath  the  hind  edge  of  the 
parietal:  its  Squamous  piece  (I.),  now  first  appearing, 
is  thin  and  narrow,  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  edge 
of  the  posierior  parietal  process,  beneath  which  it  rests, 
ninning  forwards  along  the  edge  of  the  parietal  itself  to 
Muller's  second  piece  of  the  posterior  frontal,  but  w hich 
really  seems  to  W*  rather  part  of  this  Squamous  bone  : it 
also  stretches  back,  and  curving  downwards  assisting 
the  Mastnid  piece  (j.),  of  nearly  the  same  form,  and 
underlapping  it  to  form  the  articular  surface  lor  the 
Tympanal  piece  (m.).  The  latter  piece  is  vertical  and 
thick  above,  with  a deep  notch  behind  for  the  reception 
of  the  squamous  and  mastoid  points;  hollowed  on  its 
back  and  outer  face  to  produce  the  rudiment  of  the  drum 
cavity,  and  thus  rendering  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone 
sharp  : the  lower  end  is  generally  expanded,  and  forms 
a convex  articular  surface  (m.*)  lor  the  Lower  Jaw 
(v.),  which  hns  corresponding  concavities ; its  branches 
are  joined  ill  front,  so  as  to  form  a single  U-shaped  piece, 
and  its  coronuid  processes,  not  very  lofty,  are  placed 
in  (he  middle  of  the  bone,  and  incline  slightly  outwards. 

In  the  Skinks,  as  Scincut  Officinalis  (fig.  19.),  the  close 
immovable  connection  of  the  occipital,  petrous,  und  sphe- 
noidal bone-.  (A.)  gives  the  hack  of  the  Skull  a great 
resemblance  to  a verteber.  From  the  fore  and  under 
surface  of  its  single  Parietal  (o.)  descend  a pair  of  little 
pointed  processes  (B.  o.  *),  to  which  the  upper  ends  of 
the  columellie  are  attached,  whilst  below  they  rest  upon 
the  pterygoid  pieces  as  these  lie  on  the  articular  lips 
of  the  basilar  sphenoid,  behind  which  the  pterygoids 
are  grooved  to  their  junction  with  the  tympanal- 
Dots  the  lower  end  of  the  columella  traverse  in  this 
groove?  The  upper  parts  of  the  temporal  pits  are 
covered  by  the  widely  expanded  posterior  frontal*  (p.t). 
which  run  back  to  the  roots  of  the  mastoidal  processes, 
separating  the  parietal  from  the  squamous  temporal 
bones.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the  transverse  bone  at 
its  junction  with  (he  superior  maxillary  is  an  articular 
surface  (B.  it.*),  upon  which  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw  moves,  so  as  it  were  to  form  a second 
maxillary  joint. 

The  Family  of  True  Lizard*  (fig.  20.  p.t)  have  the 
Parietal  bone  square,  their  temporal  pits  also  covered 
by  the  extension  of  the  Posterior  Frontal ; and  their 
Malar  bone  sending  a process  backwards,  between 
which  and  the  transverse  hone  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  Lower  Jaw  rises.  A single  genus  belonging  to 
this  Family,  Zootoca  or  Fivtparous  Lizard,  exists  in  this 
country : it  is  of  small  size,  and  often  confounded 
with  the  Salamanders,  but  its  skeleton  shows  it  to  be  a 
true  Lizard . 

in  the  Gecko  Family  the  temporal  pits  are  covered, 
not  by  the  Frontal,  but  by  the  great  lateral  extent  of 
the  Parietal  bones,  which  are  a pair;  the  Malar  bone 
being  deficient,  mi  is  the  hind  margin  of  the  orbit;  the 
Transverse  bone  articulates  with  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  Lower  Jaw  ; the  palatine  processes  of  the  Pterygoids 
and  the  Palatines  themselves  are  very  wide,  hut  do  not 
touch.  'Die  tympanal  cavity  in  both  the  last  Families  is 
of  increased  size. 

Among  the  Family  of  Iguanas,  in  the  Agamaz 
(fig.  21.),  the  Parietal  bone  (<».),  single  and  square,  has 
its  angles  largely  developed,  and,  assisting  to  form  the 
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margins  of  the  lurge  orbit,  being  interposed  between  the  Zoology, 
middle  and  posterior  Frontal,  which  latter  stretches  back  »v-»— 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  large  Malar  bone,  and  with 
it  joins  the  squamous  temporal  piece,  which  is  widely 
separate  from  the  parietal,  leaving  the  temporal  pit 
uncovered.  In  the  7Vve  Iguanas  (fig.  5.)  the  Parietal 
(o),  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  frontal,  is  soon  pinched 
up  laterally  behind,  and  divides  into  its  large  and  long 
mastoidal  processes  (of),  upon  which  the  mastoid  and 
ftqiwtnous  temporal  pieces  are  attached. 

The  formation  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (v.)can  be  well  seen 
in  the  larger  Reptiles,  as  in  Iguana  cornuia  (fig.  32.) 
joined  by  bone  in  front:  each  side  consists  of  five 
pieces,  the  anterior  and  largest,  the  denial  (l.),  supports 
the  teeth  : behind  it  the  supra  angular  piece  (a.)  bounding 
by  its  hind  extremity:  the  outer  edge  of  the  articular 
cavity  for  the  tympanal  bone:  between  these  two  pieces, 
partially  seen  without  (A.),  but  entirely  within  (B.), 
the  coronoid  piece  (3.)  rises  like  a flattened  cone  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  juw,  and  from  between  it  and  the 
supra- angular  stretches  back  (he  articular  (4.),  forming 
the  hinder  end  of  the  jaw  and  the  articular  cavity : 
the  fifth  or  opercular  piece  (5.),  placed  on  the  inside, 
connects  generally  all  the  oilier  pieces. 

The  CrocodiU- tailed  Teyou,  Teius  Crocodiluruz , is 
remarkably  characterized  by  the  enormous  aiie  of  its 
tympanal  piece  (fig.  22.  m.),  in  which  the  large  drum- 
cavity  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Tortoises. 

The  Family  of  Chameleons  (fig.  4.)  have  the  most 
oddly-shaped  Head  of  the  Saumus  Reptiles,  consisting 
of  a somewhat  pyramidal  bony  frame-work,  with  iia 
truncated  tip  in  front,  and  its  base  behind.  The 
Frontal  bones  (p.)  run  between  the  large  oval  orbits 
which  occupy  almost  the  entire  sides  of  the  Head,  their 
inferior  margins  formed  by  the  Upper  Jaw-bones  (s.), 
remarkable  (or  being  pierced  by  the  nasal  apertures, 
over  which,  however,  are  very  minute  Nasal  bones,  and 
scarcely  separated  in  front  by  a narrow  Intermaxillary. 

In  some  species,  win  the  Bifurcated,  am)  especially  in 
Parsons's  Chameleon,  each  Maxillary  ami  anterior 
Frontal  bone  projects  an  enormously  large  bony  pro- 
tuberance from  its  upper  surface.  The  orbital  margin 
is  perfected  behind  by  the  Posterior  Frontal  and  Malar, 
and  the  zygomatic  arch  hy  (he  union  of  these  with  the 
Squamous  temporal,  which  continues  beyond  the  Mas- 
toid piece,  curving  inwards  to  meet  its  fellow ; and  a 
long  single  process  (o  *),  stretching  back  from  the  Pa 
rielal  bone,  together  forming  a frame-work  of  varying 
shape  and  elevation  in  different  species,  for  the  expansion 
of  the  superjacent  skin.  The  Mastoid  temporal  piece 
(j.)  descends  nearly  vertically,  is  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal, and  has  attached  to  its  lower  end  the  vertical, 
flattened,  cylindrical  Tympanal  piece  (m.). 

The  Champsian  Order,  including  the  Crocodiles, 

Alligators  7.),  and  Gavials r,  by  the  construction  of 
their  na*al  passages,  the  articulation  of  their  jaws,  and 
other  peculiarities,  arc  so  greatly  distinguished  front  the 
Sauriasis,  among  which  they  were  included  till  separated 
and  formed  hy  Merrem  into  his  Loricate  Order,  us  fully 
to  justify  such  re-arrangement. 

The  Occipital  bone  (B.  c.  f.)t  placed  vertically  at  the 
back  of  the  Skull,  has  its  large  vertebral  hole  (A.  y.) 
nearly  iu  the  centre:  its  inferior  or  busilar  piece  (1.) 
descends  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  upon  the  basilar  piece 
of  which  it  rests  nearly  vertical  to  the  palate,  with  its 
condyloid  process  (f.)  divided  into  two  faces  by  a middle 
perpendicular  groove,  jutting  front  its  upper  part,  and 
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Zoolagv.  a flattened  surface  lielow  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a vertebral  body.  The  tide*  and  upper  part  of  the 
bole  are  bounded  by  the  lateral  pieces  (2.  2.),  which, 
uniting  in  the  mesial  line,  diverge  above,  leaving  a 
gap  for  the  reerplioo  of  the  triangular  superior  piece 
(3.),  and,  xtrctehing  outwards,  are  received  between  the 
tympanal  and  mastoid  bones. 

Of  the  basilar  piece  of  the  Sphenoid  bone  a very 
small  part  only  (C.  g.)  is  seen  externally,  the  real  be- 
neath the  occipital  being  concealed  by  the  wide  ptery- 
goid pieces  (if.  t)  below  it,  which  form  the  back  of  the 
palate,  stretching  outwards  and  downwards  with  their 
free  extremities  distant  from  the  tympanal  bones:  at 
their  junction  behind  each  is  cut  out  to  form  the  pos- 
terior  apertures  of  the  nostrils  (X.  X.),  which  look  dowu- 
wards,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  thin  azygos 
process  (f.*),  and  turn  inwurds  behind  so  os  to  render 
these  apertures  perfect  canals  From  above  the  nasal 
apertures  rise  the  temporal  pieces,  which  form  the 
under  and  lateral  parts  of  the  Skull ; and  on  their  front 
theorbitar  pieces  forming  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
orbits,  between  which  is  sent  forward  a compressed  pro- 
cess, perfected  with  membrane,  and  dividing  the  orbita 
from  each  other. 

From  the  pterygoid  pieces  stretch  forward,  beneath, 
united  by  their  inner  edge,  the  Palate  bones  (h.) : they  are 
flat  and  oblong,  received  anteriorly  in  a wide  gap,  be- 
tween the  hind  part  of  the  upper  jaw  bones ; they  oc- 
cupy the  middle  third  of  the  palate,  and  their  outer 
edges  curve  upwards  to  the  anterior  projection  of  the 
basilar  piece  of  the  sphenoid  running  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbits,  and  with  it  complete  the  nasal  tubes 
at  this  part : projecting  still  forwards,  each  divides  into 
two  arm* ; the  shorter  ascends  to  unite  with  the  anterior 
frontal  bones,  and  the  longer  horizontal  one  overlaps 
the  palatine  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  which  forms, 
with  its  fellow,  the  gap  for  the  reception  of  the  front  of 
the  palate  bones  themselves. 

The  Parietal  bone  (o.)  is  square,  flat,  and  covering 
the  vault  of  the  Skull,  its  width  correspondent  to  that  of 
the  superior  occipital : in  all  the  different  kinds,  except 
in  the  Alligator  with  bony  eyelids,  it  is  contracted  in  the 
middle  to  assist  in  forming  a pair  of  holes  on  the  top 
of  the  Skull ; its  sides  descend  to  join  with  the  petrous 
bone,  and  with  the  temporal  platen  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Frontal  bone  consists  of  a middle  single  piece 
and  two  pairs;  its  middle  piece  (p.),  wide  behind,  joins 
the  parietal  above  and  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  sphenoid 
beneath,  with  which  it  perfects  the  anterior  opening  of 
the  Skull;  it  narrows  between  the  orbits,  with  its  upper 
edge  pinched  up  to  form  the  superciliary  edge,  and  the 
lower  descending  to  bound  the  olfactory  groove  : from 
the  middle  of  its  front  edge  projects  a sword-like  pro- 
cess, its  tip  received  within  the  forks  of  the  nasal  bones, 
and  each  side  connected  with  the  corresponding  anterior 
frontal.  The  latter  (p.*)  in  front  join  the  nasal,  on  the 
outside  the  lachry  mal,  and  behind  descend  to  the  palate 
bones,  forming  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  orbits,  and 
the  aperture  for  ihe  entrance  of  the  olfactory  nerves  to 
the  nostrils.  The  posterior  frontal  (p.f)  by  it*  inner 
edge  joins  the  united  outer  corner  of  the  middle  frontal 
and  parietal,  runs  backwards  upon  the  sphenoid  to  the 
mastoid  brine  above,  and  sends  a process  downwards 
and  outwards  to  the  malar  which  bounds  the  orbit  pos- 
teriorly. 

The  Lachrymal  bone  (t.)  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
anterior  frontal  perfects  the  front  of  the  orbit,  and  has 


the  nasal  duct  very  distinct  on  its  hinder  edge  : in  front  Zoology, 
it  joins  the  superior  maxillary,  and  by  its  outer  edge 
with 

The  Malar  bone  (u.),  which  is  paddle- shaped,  wide 
in  front  as  it  overlap*  the  superior  maxillary  and  top 
of  the  transverse  bone,  and  stretching  bsck,  it  forms 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  now  perfected  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  posterior  frontal;  the  zygomatic  piocesa 
(u  *)  juts  backward*,  thinning  beneath  the  squamous 
bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (s.)  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  the  junction  of  their  palatine 
processes,  very  broad  in  the  Crocodiles  and  Alligators , 

Champsn , but  narrow  in  the  Gavials,  Ramphostonui,  a 
gap  between  the  hinder  ends  of  which  receives  the  pa- 
late bones,  and  each  process  is  also  carved  out  behind 
to  assist  in  forming  the  large  oval  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  palate  is  bounded  by  the  thick  alveolar  process 
0*4)  supporting  teeth,  and  stretching  hack  is  received  in 
the  cleft  between  the  transverse  and  malar  bone  : from 
the  alveolar  the  facial  process  (s.tt)  inclines  upwards 
and  inwards,  is  of  very  considerable  breadth  in  the  Cro- 
codile * and  Alligators , but  separated  from  its  fellow 
throughout  it*  whole  length  by  the  long  nasal  bones:  in 
the  Gaciah,  Ramphottoma  (fig.  27.  s.),  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  narrow  and  thick,  serrated  behind  only  to  a small 
extent  by  the  short  nasal  hones,  thence  joining  with  it* 
fellow  and -again  separated  by  the  hind  extremities  of 
the  intcrinaxillaries. 

The  Nasal  bones  (q.),  very  short  in  the  Gavials, 
form  no  part  of  the  anterior  nasal  apertures ; but  in  the 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators  are  very  long,  and  their 
pointed  front  tips  Bre  inserted  between  the  iutermaxil- 
lanes,  and  assist  in  forming  the  nasal  onfice.  Within 
cavities  of  the  nostrils  the  Turbinated  bones  arc  placed 
between  the  palatine  and  facial  processes  of  the  upper 
jaw-bones. 

The  Intermaxillary  bones  (r.)  form  the  front  of  the 
palate  by  their  junction  beneath  and  the  common  aper- 
ture of  the  nostril*  above  entirely  in  the  Gavials  (r.), 
but  in  the  Crocodiles  and  Alligators  they  are  separated 
by  the  points  of  the  nasal  bones.  Their  alveolar  margin 
supports  teeth,  and  in  the  Crocodiles  a deep  indentation 
(fig.  29.  r.)  hollows  its  outer  and  back  part  for  the 
reception  of  the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
the  bone  appears  contracted  : in  both  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators  the  front  of  each  palatine  process  is  perfo- 
rated by  a hole  (r.“)  for  the  lower  front  tooth,  and  Ka 
inner  edge  notched  10  complete  with  its  fellow  the  single 
incisive  hole  (r.tt). 

The  Tr.in*verse  bones  (n.)  are  T-shaped,  the  greater 
part  of  the  stem  of  each  resting  in  a hollow  on  the  fore 
and  outer  part  of  the  corresponding  pterygoid  bone  ; 
the  tip  of  its  hinder  branch  attached  to  the  posterior 
frontal,  and  its  upper  surlaoe  to  the  malar  bone,  whilst 
on  the  outside  of  the  from  branch  rest*  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

Of  the  Temporal  bone,  the  Mastoid  piece  (j.)  perfects 
the  upper  surface  of  the  Skull,  joining  the  posterior 
frontal  in  front,  and  stretching  inwards  at  its  hind  part 
to  join  the  parietal  and  complete  the  large  hole  on  the 
side  of  live  Skull ; beneath  it  rests  on  the  squamous  in 
front,  on  the  lateral  occipital  behind,  whence  it  descends 
on  the  tympanal  piece,  and  forms  the  vault  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  passage,  of  which  the  floor  is  made  by 
the  following  pieces.  The  Tympanal  bone  (m.),  which 
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Zoology,  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  connected  above  before  and 
within  to  the  body,  pterygoid  and  temporal  pieces  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  as  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  auditory  pas- 
sage with  the  Petrous  bone,  which  projects  into  the 
cavity  of  the  Skull,  thence  continues  backwards  and 
downwards,  it  increases  in  breadth,  stretches  beyond  and 
below  the  outer  end  of  the  lateral  occipital,  and  termi- 
nates in  a convex  articular  condyle  (m.*)  of  great  lateral 
extent,  but  compressed  from  before  backwards,  upon 
which  the  lower  jaw  moves  only  vertically.  The  Squa- 
mous piece  0-)  **  entirrly  separated  from  the  cavity  of 
the  Skull  by  the  tympanal : tt  pa&ses  from  beneath  the 
junction  of  the  jvosterior  frontal  and  mastoid  on  the  tore 
and  outer  part  of  the  tympaivul  piece,  narrow  at  its  upper 
end,  widens  as  it  descends,  is  interposed  between  the 
malar  and  tympanal  bones,  and  rests  below  upon  the 
outside  of  the  tympanal  urticular  surface,  but  does  not 
enter  the  joint. 

The  Lower  Jaw  (v.)  consists  of  two  branches  united 
by  ligament,  but  not  separable,  and  each  consisting  of 
six  pieces,  the  denial  forming  nearly  the  anterior  three- 
fifths,  and  supporting  the  teeth,  the  opercular,  the  an- 
gular, the  supra-angulur,  the  articular,  which  forms  the 
articular  surface  for  the  tympanal,  and  the  comple- 
mentary piece,  U-shaped,  laid  on  its  side,  and  its  bottom 
received  between  the  upper  fork  of  ibe  opercular.  In 
the  Gavials  the  lengthened  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
consists  utmost  entirely  of  the  dental  pieces,  the  oper- 
cular entrring  only  a short  distance  between*  them. 

The  Chelonian  Order,  including  Tortoises  and  Turtles, 
is  characterized  by  a long  process  stretching  from  the 
back  of  the  Head,  the  edges  of  which  in  some  kinds 
send  out  lateral  processes  to  join  the  temporal  bones^ 
and  cover  more  or  less  perfectly  the  temporal  muscular 
pits;  the  cavity  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  also  perfectly 
formed,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a kettle-drum  ; 
the  margins  of  the  orbits  are  |»erfect,  and  the  toothless 
jaws  are  overlaid  wilh  a sharp  hard  horny  covering, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  scissors. 

The  Occipital  bone  (fig.  6.  A.  B.  f.)  consists  of  six 
pieces:  the  inferior  or  basilar  (l.)  runs  into  the  gap  »t 
the  back  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  upoQ  its  upper  hind 
edge  is  an  articular  surface  beneath  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  two  inferior  lateral  pieces  (2.  2.),  thus  together 
forming  the  three-faced  condyle  (£.)  for  the  spine  : the 
lateral  pieces  ulonc  rising  up  form  the  vertebral  hole 
(y.) ; and  from  their  union  above  springs  up  the 
spine  (3.),  which  stretches  over  several  of  the  anterior 
vertebers  of  the  neck,  and  is  itself  less  or  more  over- 
lapped in  front  by  the  parietal  crest,  which  however, 
in  the  Matamaia,  is  very  short ; upon  each  side  of 
the  lateral  pieces  stretch  outwards  the  superior  (4.  4.), 
or,  as  Cuvier  calls  them,  the  external  lateral  piece*, 
between  the  mastoid  and  tympanal  pieces  of  the  tem- 
poral behind  and  its  petrous  piece  before. 

Of  the  basilar  piece  (D.  g.)  of  the  Sphenoid  bone 
little  is  seen  except  a very  short  triangular  portion  w ith 
its 'wide  base  in  front  of  the  occipital  basilar,  in  the 
Sea-Tor  totses  or  Turtles , Chelonia , and  the  Lard  Tor- 
toises, Testudo ; but  in  the  Fresh-water  Tortoises , Emyt 
(fig.  26.  g.),  it  is  much  larger,  and  in  the  Matamaia 
(fig.  23.  g.)  still  more  so,  and  has  the  cruciform  shape 
already  noticed  in  Frogs  and  Toads  : the  basilar  joins 
the  petrous  bones,  above  and  behind,  and  in  front  sends 
up  o pair  of  narrow,  nearly  vertical  temporal  pieces, 
which  rest  on  the  front  edges  of  the  parietal  bones, 
form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  great  anterior  aper- 


ture of  the  Skull,  and  separate  it  from  the  anterior  Zoology, 
lacerated  holes.  The  azygos  process  is  entirely  con- 
cealed  by  its  pterygoid  pieces,  which,  joining  in  the 
mesial  line,  run  forwards  to  the  palate  and  maxillary 
bones.  In  the  Matamaia,  these  pterygoids  are  of 
enormous  width,  and  have  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Pipa. 

The  Vomer  (i.)  is  continued  forwards  from  the 
pterygoid  bones,  having  the  palatine  on  each  side  : in  the 
Tyrse , Trionyx  JEgyptiacus , however,  it  does  not 
extend  so  far  back,  but  is  received  into  u cleft  only 
between  the  front  of  the  palatine  hones. 

The  Palatine  bones  (h.)  are  generally  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  the  projections  of  the  pterygoid  which  join 
the  upper  jaw-bones,  but  not  in  Emys  Expans  a , as 
there  is  no  such  junction.  In  the  Sea-Tortoises  the 
palate  bones,  having  spread  out  to  the  maxillaries, 
incline  horizontally  inwards,  to  each  other,  and  form 
the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  which  in  them 
faces  backwards,  instead  of,  as  generally,  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  palate  itself. 

The  Temporal  bones  in  front  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  pterygo-sphenoid  consist  each  of  four  distinct 
pieces  three  forming  the  side  and  hind  boundaries  of 
the  Skull,  and  the  fourth  running  inwards  between  the 
6phenoido-basilar  below,  and  the  parietal  hone  ahove, 
extend  forwards  to  bound  the  hind  part  of  the  temporal 
pit.  The  cxiernal  irregular  drum-like  cavity  on  the 
outside  of  the  bone  allows  the  position  of  the  Tympanal 
piece ; in  tl»c  Land  and  Fresh-water  Tortoises  and 
the  Matamata,  the  margin  of  the  drum  cavity  is  formed 
by  this  piece  alone,  but  in  the  Sea-Tortoises  and  the 
Tyrse  another  bone  assists : from  the  bottom  of  the 
Tympanal  piece  descends  a stout  process,  having  a flat 
articular  surface  or  condyle  for  the  lower  jaw  ; within, 
it  rests  against  the  pterygo-sphenoid  piece,  and  upon  its 
outer  anterior  edge  is  attached  (he  Squamous  piece 
(l.).  This,  in  all  the  Order,  except  the  Matamaia, 
where  it  is  deficient,  joins  the  temporal  with  the  malar 
bone : it  is  small  in  some  of  the  Freth-tcaier  and 
Land-Tor toi*es,  and  in  the  Tyrse , in  which  it  only 
assists  in  forming  the  zygoma  or  arch  of  the  check,  but 
in  others  of  the  tf'aier-Tortosaes , as  Emys  Expansa , it 
spreads  considerably,  rising  up  to  form  part  of  the  bony 
vault  of  the  temporal  pit.  The  Mastoid  piece  (j.) 
stretches  backwards,  overlapping  the  hinder  upper  part 
of  the  tympanal  piece ; and  if  the  temporal  pit  be 
covered,  as  in  the  Sea-Tortoises  (fig.  6.),  or  less  perfectly 
in  some  of  the  hYesh-urater  Tortoises,  it  also  rises  up- 
wards to  form  part  of  the  bony  plate,  of  which  how- 
ever the  principal  portion  is  made  up  by  the  transverse 
pieces  (o.*)  stretching  out  from  the  crest  of  the  Parietal 
bones  (n.),  which  rises  at  their  junction  upon  the  vault 
of  the  Skull,  of  which  they  form  all  (he  part  between  the 
occipital,  sphenoidal,  and  temporal  bones. 

The  Frontal  bone  of  three  pairs  of  pieces,  all  assist- 
ing to  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the  orbits,  has  its 
principal  pair  (p.)  in  front  of  the  parietal,  and,  except 
in  the  Matamata,  (be  anterior  pair  (p*)  are  in  front  of 
them,  bounding  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
and  joiniug  the  upper  edges  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
which  together  form  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the 
orbits ; but  in  that  genus,  the  principal  pair  extend  into 
the  nasal  opening,  and  separate  the  two  anterior  pieces. 

The  posterior  pieces  (p.f)  descend  from  the  uuion  of  the 
parietal  and  principal  frontal  piece,  each  connected  with 
the  malar  bone,  which  below  joins  the  maxillary,  and 
2 s 2 
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Zoology,  perfects  the  hind  under  margin  of  the  orbit.  If  the  tem- 
poral  pit  be  covered,  the  malar  bone  is  expanded  also 
to  assist  ill  forming  the  plate,  but  otherwise  it  is  uurrow. 

The  Upper  Jaw  is  completed  in  front  by  the  Inter- 
max diaries  (r,),  and  on  the  sides  by  the  Superior 
Maxillary  bones  (*  ),  which  diverge  backwards,  includ- 
ing the  palatine  bones,  and  generally,  though  not  always, 
reaching  the  outer  points  of  the  pterygoid  bones. 

The  Lower  Jaw  consists  of  a single  dental  piece  (v.) 
occupying  the  front,  and  sending  bock  a pair  or  branches, 
the  hinder  extremity  of  each  cleft  externally,  and  re- 
ceiving the  supru-ongular  piece,  opposite  which  within 
is  the  opercular  piece ; beneath  these  is  the  angular 
piece  completing  the  under  part  or  base  of  the  jaw. 
The  hind  and  upper  part  is  perfected  by  a little  flat- 
tened triangular  articular  piece,  which  is  received  be- 
tween the  hinder  extremities  of  the  opercular  and  supra- 
angular,  and  articulates  with  the  tympanal  bone.  The 
corouoid  process,  the  most  elevated  part,  and  also  a 
distinct  piece,  rises  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw,  be- 
tween the  dental,  opercular,  aud  supra-angulur  pieces. 

3.  Or  THE  Ribs  and  I?re*st-bonk. 

In  the  A mphifnom  and  Ilatrachian  Reptiles,  as  the 
Siren.  Ej)%  and  Frog,  the  Ribs  are  very  small,  and 
seem  scarcely  more  than  little  bony  additions  to  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  verteber*  t<«  increase  their 
length  and  assist  in  sustaining  the  overspread  soft 
parts. 

In  the  Ophidians  the  Ribs  (fig.  3.  E.)  acquire  very 
considerable  size  and  length,  their  rounded  heads 
having  joined  the  bodies,  and  their  tubercles  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebers,  they  curve  around  the 
great  common  cavity  of  the  trunk,  anti  terminate  at  the 
ventral  margins  in  the  muscles,  as  neither  breast-  bone 
nor  any  analogue  to  it  exists.  The  first  pair  of  Ribs 
connected  with  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  verteher  are 
short;  the  following  pairs  lengthen  to  the  thickest  part 
of  the  animal,  whence  ihoy  gradually  diminish,  and  just 
behind  the  vent  cease,  none  existing  on  the  tail.  The 
Ribs  swing  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  spine, 
with  their  free  ends  towards  the. ground;  and  these 
becoming  in  turn  fixed  points,  the  spine  swings  forward 
on  the  Ribs,  which  are  thus  the  passive  organs  of  loco- 
motion. The  Hooded  Snakes,  Naja  (fig.  29.),  have  the 
anterior  ribs  of  great  length,  and  when  at  rest  folded 
upon  the  spine,  hut  when  the  hood  is  expanded  they 
stretch  out  transversely,  and  susluin  it  like  the  frame- 
work of  an  umbrella. 

, lit  the  Saurnus  Order,  the  Riba  are  connected  by  their 

lower  ends,  either  with  a breast-bone  alone,  or  the  an- 
terior riba  to  it,  and  (be  posterior  to  each  other,  thus 
forming  a more  or  leas  perfect  framework  around  the 
common  cavity  of  the  trunk.  The  Breast-bone  consists 
of  two  pieces,  the  body  and  its  handle.  The  body  or 
hinder  piece,  generally  cartilaginous,  ia  shield-shaped 
(fig.  19.  C.  1.),  heart-shaped  (ftg.  4.  A.  1.),  diamond- 
shaped (fig.  39,  31.  l.);  it  receives  on  its  hinder  edge* 
the  tips  of  all  the  sternal  ribs,  and  on  its  anterior  edges 
the  coraco-clavicular  bones,  or  cartilages.  Upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  rests  the  stem  of  the  second 
piece  or  handle  (£.),  stretching  to  the  throat,  and  ter- 
minating in  a T-like  head  (2.*),  of  which  in  the  Iguana 
(fig.  30.)  the  arms  are  very  short,  but  in  the  Ouanuu 
(fig.  31.)  long  and  curving  back  like  a cross-bow. 
In  the  Skinks  and  True  Lizards  the  handle  has  also  on 
each  side  a transverse  process  (&*).  producing  a crucial 
appearance,  the  ends  of  which  nearly  or  quite  reach  the 


blade-hoties.  The  stem  of  this  process  is  evidently  that  Zoolopy. 
winch  in  Birds  will  be  found  fully  developed  in  the  " 

keel  of  their  breast-lnine.  In  the  Chameleons  this  pro- 
cess does  not  exist,  and  the  Breast-bone  (fig.  4.  A.  1.) 
reduced  lo  u triangular,  or  rather  heart-shaped  car- 
tilage, ha»  its  point  forwards,  its  sides  connected  to  the 
coracoid  bones,  aud  from  the  cleft  in  its  base  a straight 
cartilage  runs  back,  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  all 
the  sternal  ribs  are  attached,  whilst  those  subsequent 
unite  with  their  fellows,  each  pair  forming  a loop  directed 
forwards  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  Dragons , Draeo,  are  remarkable  for  the  lateral 
extension  of  some  pairs  of  their  posterior  ribs  (fig.  33.) 
between  doublings  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a pair  of  flat  wings. 

In  the  Crocodiles  it  has  been  usual  to  divide  the 
Ribs  into  cervical  and  dorsal ; the  so-called  cervical 
ribs  are,  however,  really  the  vertebral  transverse  pro- 
cesses, of  which  the  ends  each  give  off  a short  arm 
stretching  forwards,  and  a long  one  backwards,  to  in- 
crease the  levers  for  the  muscles.  Of  the  Ribs  the 
greater  number  are  attached  to  the  Breast-bone,  but 
some  few  hinder  pair*  float  loosely  in  the  muscles.  The 
Breast-lame  (fig.  7.  D.  1.)  consists  of  a simple  diamond- 
shaped  cartilage,  undcrlapped  by  a dagger-shaped  bone 
(3.),  the  front  of  which  pn jects  beyond  its  truncated 
auterior  angle,  whilst  from  its  posterior  end  a lengthy 
cartilage  (3.)  stretches,  to  which  some  of  the  ribs  are 
attached,  the  rest  being  fixed  against  the  posterior 
edge*  of  the  shield,  as  the  coracoid  bones  are  to  the 
anterior  edge.  Pair*  of  curtilages  extending  from  the 
mesial  line  outwards  and  backwards  along  the  whole 
under  luce  of  the  belly,  are  merely  bony  or  cartilaginous 
developments  of  the  intermuscular  segments  requisite 
fur  enabling  the  abdominal  muscles  to  support  without 
inconvenience  the  bulky  contents  of  the  belly  of  these 
animal*. 

In  the  Chehnian  Order  the  Ribs  and  Breast-bone, 
especially  the  former,  are  largely  developed,  forming  a 
less  or  more  pertect  bony  case  for  the  whole  trunk,  . 
within  which  the  head  and  limbs  can  be  more  or  less 
completely  retracted,  and  consisting  of  two  large  shields 
or  plates,  the  upper  shield,  or  carapace,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  expanded  ribs  (fig.  6,  E ) with  the  hexa- 
gonal terminal  expansions  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
hack  vertebers,  which  cover  the  ridge  of  the  bock  ; and 
the  under  shield,  or  plastron,  consisting  of  the  breast- 
bone. 

The  Carapace  («.  e.  f.  t.  fi.  ft.  fi.  fi.),  vaulted  in  every 
direction,  is  in  the  Water-  Tortoises  least,  and  in  the 
Land- Tortoises  most  elevated.  Externally  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Ribs  with  each  other  and  with  the  spinous 
processes  is  marked  by  close  seams.  Internally  each  rib 
(fig.  6.  /3.)  unites  by  a distinct  head  to  a corresponding 
articular  cavity  formed  by  two  adjoining  vertebers,  and 
having  reached  ihe  lateral  edge  of  the  expanded  vertebral 
spinous  process,  itself  expands  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
to  join  the  adjacent  ribs;  but  the  body  of  each  is  dis- 
cernible throughout  its  whole  length.  The  extent  of 
thi*  widening  varies  ; in  the  Land-Tortoises  it  is  conti- 
nued to  the  very  tip  of  each  rib,  but  in  the  Water-Tor- 
toises  their  tips  arc  free  (fig.  fi-).  In  the  Tyrse  these 
free  lips  do  not  reach  the  circumference  of  the  animal, 
which  i*  culicular.  But  iu  the  so-called  Soft  Tortoises 
a peripheral  cartilage  exists,  into  which  the  outer  ends 
of  the  ribs  ore  received ; aud  in  the  Sta-Torloisrs  this 
cartilage  is  replaced  by  a series  of  trigonal  bones 
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(e.  e.  (.  t.)  with  the  hast  inward)*  and  the  thin  edire 
outwards,  consisting  of  eight  pairs,  correspondent  with 
the  number  of  ribs,  and  other  three  pain  and  two  single 
pieces  to  complete  the  bony  margin.  The  anterior  single 
piece  (f.*)  i*  wide  from  side  to  side,  connected  behind 
with  the  first  dorsal  spine  and  tint  pair  of  ribs  ; its  ante- 
rior angles  join  the  first  pair  of  marginal  pieces,  which, 
us  well  as  the  second  pair,  receive  no  ribs,  but  simply 
with  the  single  piece  complete  the  front  of  the  bony 
margin.  The  posterior  single  hexagonal  piece  (t.f)  is 
connected  with  the  dorsal  spines  by  the  intervention  of 
two  bony  plates,  of  which  the  second  is  a truncated 
pyramid,  with  its  base  forwards  and  the  first  hexagonal 
as  the  other  spinal  plates  : the  sides  of  this  single  piece 
are  connected  by  a pair  of  marginal  bones  not  receiving 
ribs  to  the  last  pair  which  do.  The  aeries  of  peripheral 
pieces  are  held  by  Cuvier  as  analogous  to  the  cartilages 
of  the  breast-bone  in  Birds  and  Beasls.  In  consequence 
of  the  projection  of  the  unexponded  extremities  of  the 
ribs,  spaces  remain,  in  the  fFater- T ortoises,  between  them 
and  the  margin.il  pieces,  which  are  filled  up  with  strong 
ligament;  but  in  the  Land-Tortoites  such  ligamentous 
spaces  do  not  exist,  the  ribs  being  expan*) ed  throughout 
to  their  junction  with  the  marginal  bones. 

The  Plastron  (ir.  ir.),  nearly  flat,  consists  of  four  pairs 
of  pieces  and  a single  piece,  which  are  very  distinct  in 
the  Sea-Tortoises.  The  anterior,  or  throat  pair  (*•.*), 
join  in  front,  and  from  throes  curve  backwards  and 
outwards;  the  single  straight  piece  (tr.J)  stretches 
back,  and  the  three  together  recall  the  cross-bow  shape 
of  the  sternal  hone  of  the  Iguana*:  in  the  Tyrxe,  how- 
ever. the  single  piece  is  deficient.  The  two  middle 
principal  or  connecting  pairs  (ir.  t.)  are  irregularly 
square,  and  closely  united  by  suture  ; each  sends  one 
broad,  jagged  process  outwards  to  join  the  marginal 
bones,  and  another  short,  jagged  piece  inwards  towards 
the  mesial  line ; the  inner  anterior  ends  of  the  first  pair 
stretch  forwards  within  the  extremities  of  the  throat 
pair  ; the  inner  posterior  ends  of  the  second  pair  are 
received  within  the  extremities  of  the  hinder  or  vent 
pair  (irf),  which  are  sword-shaped,  and  join  by  their  tips 
in  the  mesial  line.  Excepting  in  front  and  behind,  the*e 
pieces  are  separated  by  a longitudinal  gup,  and  a gnp 
exists  on  each  side  between  the  connecting  pieces  und 
marginal  bones.  But  the  spaces  vary,  for  in  the  Tyrtc 
the  lateral  spaces  do  not  exist,  its  outer  jagged  processes 
being  very  short ; and  in  the  Land-TorV>i»r*  there  are 
not  any,  the  whole  plastron  heing  bony,  the  eight  pieces 
of  which  it  consists  joining  each  other  by  nearly  straight 
edges  : their  middle  or  connecting  pairs  are  also  distin- 
guished by  sending  up  from  each  corner  of  the  central 
square  plate  which  they  form,  a vertical  process  to 
join  the  interior  of  the  Carapace,  thereby  considerably 
strengthening  the  close,  seamy  connection  of  the  outer 
edges  of  the  central  plate  with  the  margin  of  the  Cara- 
pace. The  spaces  between  the  Plastron  and  Carapace 
before  and  behind  remain  always  open  in  the  Water- 
Tortoises,  and  in  some  of  the  iMrut-Tarioues,  but  of  the 
latter  there  is  a section  called  Box  Tortoises , in  which 
the  anterior  or  posterior  pair  of  sternal  pieces  move  by 
a ligamentous  hinge  upon  the  central  connecting  plate, 
and  being  elevated  to  the  Carapace  either  before  or 
behind,  close  the  corresponding  aperture. 

4.  Of  tiie  Locomotive  Orosss. 

All  Keptiles,  except  the  Ophidian,  are  provided  with 
limbs,  generally  both  anterior  and  posterior,  but  in  some 
instances  fore  limbs  only,  and  in  others  bind  limbs  only 


exi-»t,  and  in  a few  such  limbs  are  merely  nidimental,  Zoology, 
and  either  apparent  or  concealed  beneath  the  skin. 

A.  The  Fore  Limbs , 

Include  the  shoulder-girdle  and  the  arms  or  fore  legs ; 
the  former  connecting  the  latter  to  Ihe  trunk  either  by 
bony  articulation  nr  by  muscular  suspension. 

rl*he  Shoulder-Girdle  consists  either  of  a pair  of  carti- 
lages or  of  two  pairs  of  bones,  the  analogues  of  the  latter 
being  distinguishable  in  the  former. 

In  the  Family  of  Efts  (fig-  9.  D E.)  and  Salaman- 
ders, each  cartilage  consists  of  a horizontal  or  clavicular 
portion  (4.)  stretching  inwards  under  the  trunk, one  above 
the  other,  and  a vertical  or  scapular  portion  (5.)  incliuing 
inwards  and  upwards  towards  the  spine,  but  neither  arti- 
culates with  the  trunk  : each  portion  is  thin  and  wide 
from  before  backwards  at  its  free  extremity,  but  narrow- 
ing and  thickening  where  they  meet,  are  hollowed  out  into 
an  articular  socket  for  the  head  of  the  upper  arm-hone. 

In  the  Frogs  (fig.  1.)  and  Toads  the  Shoulder  becomes 
bony  and  firm,  the  part  forming  the  articular  cavity 
large  and  thick ; the  horizontal  portion  ( I).  4.  4.*)  bi- 
furcates into  two  distinct  branches,  which  run  inwards 
and  articulate  with  the  breast-bone ; the  binder  one  (4.*) 
is  considered  to  Ik*  the  Coracoid  process  of  the  Blade-bone, 
and  the  front  one  (4.)  the  Clavicle  : the  vertical  portion  or 
Blade-bone  (s.),  slender  and  narrow  below,  is  much 
enlarged  by  a wide  cartilage  at  its  upper  end  or  base, 
which  curves  nearly  to  the  «pine. 

Among  the  Stiurotu  Reptiles,  the  Shoulder  of  the 
Chameltvn  is  very  Simple,  and  of  two  pieces  only,  their 
hinder  junction  is  hoi  Towed  out  to  form  the  articular 
cavity  for  the  arm  ; their  regular,  square,  horizontal 
bone,  or  Clavicle  (fig.'4/A*  t.)  is  fixed  by  its  inner  edge 
to  the  side  of  the  breast-bone;  and  I he  vertical  Blade- 
bonc  (5.>  is  widened  in  front  of  the  articular  cavity  to 
form  its  BcromJcat  process. 

In  the  Skinks  (fig-  19.),  Iguanas  (fig.  5.),  Lizards  and 
Chiaran*,  both  the  Coradodavicular  and  Blade-bones 
are  considerably  expanded,  especially  the  former,  which 
joins  the  sternal  cartilaginous  shield  and  its  cross-bow 
bone,  resting  also  upon  the  transverse  piece  of  the  latter 
hone,  if  so  furnished  as  in  the  Stinks.  In  the  Cnraco- 
claviculur  bone  are  two  perforations,  of  which  Ihe  larger 
front  one  has  the  so-called  Clavicle  (6.f)  on  the  fore  and 
outer,  and  the  Coracoid  bone  (6.)  on  the  buck  and  inner 
part,  but  without  any  distinct  separation.  The  true 
Clavicle,  however,  is  certainly  the  piece  (4.)  which,  in  the 
Iguana , passes  from  the  front  of  the  transverse  arm  of 
the  breast-bone  handle,  where  it  unites  with  its  lellow, 
to  the  front  of  the  blade-bone.  In  the  Skinks  (fig.  19 
C.  4.)  and  in  the  True  Lizards,  this  bone  is  large  and 
wide,  with  a large  aperture  near  its  inner  end. 

In  the  Sfoic-trorm  (fig.  18.  C.)  and  its  congeners, 
rudiments  of  the  fore  limbs  exist  in  the  Shoulder-Gift)  le, 
which  is  alone  present,  but  from  its  delicacy  found  with 
great  difficulty.  Meckel  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
three  pieces,  and  forming  on  each  side  a semicircular 
band;  the  under  or  Clavicular  piece  (j.)  is  oblong, 
square,  and  inclines  anteriorly  towards  its  fellow  without 
uniting  to  it,  but  joins  the  edge  of  the  breast-bone ; the 
upper  or  Scapular  piece  (5.)  is  also  square,  but  very 
small ; in  front  of  the  clavicle  is  a slender  S-shaped 
piece  (6.)  passing  from  the  blade-bone  across  to  it* 
fellow.  I11  the  Ophisanrus  these  bones  are  larger,  but 
the  breast-bnne  is  deficient.  In  Bipes  a breast-bone 
exists,  but  no  Shoulder-Girdle  ; and  in  Acontia*  neither 
one  nor  other. 
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Zoology.  In  the  Crocodile  Order  the  Shoulder  consist*  of  only 
. two  pieces  the  Blade-bone  (fig.  7.5.)  and  the  Coracoid 
bone  (E.  6.).  which  so  closely  correspond  in  shape,  the 
former  being  only  longer  than  the  latter,  that  an  old 
writer  has  described  the  Crocosliles  as  having  two  blade- 
bones. 

In  the  Tortoises  (fig.  6 ) the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  pieces  of  the  Shoulder  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
seem  formed  upon  a peculiar  type,  and  scarcely  com- 
parable with  the  same  part  in  other  Reptiles;  hence  has 
arisen  the  difference  among  znntomUts  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  their  pieces : thus.  Cuvier  disallows  the 
existence  of  n clavicle,  and  describes  the  vertical  angular 
piece  interposed  between  the  carapace  and  plastron,  as 
the  blade-bone  (5.),  all  above  the  articular  surface  fy.) 
being  the  body,  all  below  the  acromial  process  (4.)  of 
the  bone,  and  the  flattened  piece  stretching  backwards 
its  coracoid  process  (6.).  Bpjanus,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  the  vertical  angular  piece  to  the  clavicle,  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  lower  branch,  and  the  posterior 
horizontal  piece  to  be  the  blade-bone.  On  compar- 
ing the  Shoulder  of  the  Tortoises  with  those  of  the 
Lizard-like  Reptiles,  it  will,  however,  be  very  renddy 
perceived  that  the  typical  structure  of  this  Class  is 
distinctly  and  readily  traceable ; the  seeming  discre- 
pancy arising  only  from  the  peculiar  development  of 
the  breast-bone  in  the  Tortoises.  The  anterior  vertical 
piece  of  the  Shoulder  in  the  Cheloniun*  consists  of  two 
branches  which  join  at  an  angle,  from  the  exterior 
of  which  juts  out  a process  with  its  end  hollowed  to 
form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  upper  arm  : the 
branch  (5.)  above  the  articular  cavity,  connected  by 
its  upper  end  with  the  side  of  the  second  dorsal  ver- 
teber,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Blade-bone.  Bojanus 
speaks  of  a little  triangular  bone  between  it  and  the 
verteber,  in  the  European  Fresh-uvter  Tortoise ; but 
Cuvier  has  never  seen  it,  and  denies  its  existence  in 
any  other  genus : the  lower  brunch  or  Clavicle  (i.)  is 
connected  below  with  the  anterior  angle  of  the  single 
sternal  piece,  as  in  the  Lizard-like  Reptiles ; and  Cuvier’s 
observation  that  in  young  Marine  Tortoises  he  bad  occa- 
sionally seen  the  two  branches  divided  by  a distinct  su- 
ture, although  he  had  never  noticed  it  in  Land-Tortoises 
however  young,  still  further  supports  this  view.  The 
horizontal  posterior  piece  stretchiug  backwards  and  in- 
wards is  the  Coracoid  bone  (6.),  short  and  triangular  in 
tbe  Land-Tortoise *,  long  and  paddle-shaped  in  the 
Marine  Tortoise *,  in  both  its  widest  part  is  posterior, 
and  its  thickest  anterior,  with  the  extremity  hollowed, 
and  joiuing  the  blade- bone  to  perfect  tbe  articular  cavity : 
a strong  ligamentous  band  stretches  from  the  inner 
angle  of  its  base  to  the  lower  end  of  the  clavicle,  and 
if  this  be  undisturbed,  the  whole  apparatus  has  a very 
near  resemblance  to  the  Shoulder  of  the  Skints. 

The  Fore  Leg,  or  Arm , consists  of  an  upper-arm 
bone,  two  furc-urm  bones,  and  the  fool  or  band  bones, 
varying  in  number  in  different  kinds  of  Reptiles. 

The  Upper  Arm  is  always  a single  bone,  when  at 
rest,  more  or  less  horizontal,  with  the  elbow  behind  and 
the  shoulder-joint  in  front,  except  in  the  Tortoises, 
which  have  the  elbow  forwards  and  the  shoulder  behind. 
In  the  Amphibious  Order,  as  in  the  Siren , Proletu , &c., 
the  Upper  Arm  is  very  short,  its  head  flattened,  of  a 
beau-spheroidal  form,  and  its  short  axis  from  within  out- 
wards. Among  the  Balrachian*  (fig.  I.  7.)  the  Frogs 
and  Toads  have  the  head  roundish,  and  on  the  fore  and 
under  part  of  (he  shaft  is  a sharp  muscular  ridge ; the 


lower  end  of  the  bone  has  a hemispherical  articular  sur-  Zoology, 
face,  bounded  on  the  inner  edge  by  a little  projecting 
condyle.  In  the  Salamanders  and  Triton *,  on  each 
side,  just  below  the  head,  is  a little  tubercle,  one 
rounded,  the  other  angular;  and  the  lower  has  a 
rounded  articular  surface  for  the  fore  arm. 

Among  the  Saurous  Reptiles  the  Skink  has  the  an- 
terior end  of  tlie  bone  very  wide,  with  a semiovaloid 
head,  looking  upwards  : a strong  tubercle  projects  from  it 
inwards,  and  a smaller  one  outwards  and  downwards  ; 
the  hinder  end  bus,  between  two  distinct  condyles,  a 
double  pulley,  of  which  the  outer  is  largest,  fur  tbe 
spoke-bone. 

The  Crocodiles  have  the  shaft  of  the  Arm-bone 
(fig.  7.  7.)  slightly  curving  and  twisted  from  without 
inwards ; its  anterior  end,  very  wide  and  flat,  is  nearly  co 
vered  with  a slightly  rounded  articular  surface;  the 
posterior  end  has  two  rounded  articular  surfaces,  look- 
ing downwards  and  separated  by  a depression  ; a ridge 
upon  the  outer  under  surface,  near  the  head,  has  a re- 
semblance to  that  in  Frog*. 

The  position  of  the  Upper  Arm  (fig.  6.  7.)  in  the 
Chdonian  Order,  viz.,  its  extension  forward  instead  of 
beckwaid,  distinguishes  it  not  only  from  all  other  Rep- 
tiles, but  indeed  from  all  other  Vertebrate  animals,  en- 
tirely reversing  its  several  parts,  so  that  those  in  other 
instances  in  front  or  to  the  inner  side,  are  here  behind 
and  to  the  outer  side.  In  the  Land-Tortoises  the  whole 
bone  is  more  cylindrical,  but  in  the  Marine  especially 
more  fiat  and  expanded  ; and  in  the  former  also  arched, 
with  the  hollow  facing  downwards,  in  the  latter  nearly 
straight.  From  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  end  rises 
up  a well-defined  setm-globulur  head  to  he  received  into 
(lie  socket  of  the  shoulder;  the  great  tubercle  (here  the 
outer)  stretches  back  wants  and  to  the  outside  of  (tie  head, 
is  largest  in  the  Marine  Tortoises , in  which  it  is  compressed 
laterally  and  has  great  resemblance  to  the  olcchranon  of 
the  lore-arm  in  Iknsts  and  Man  ; the  little  tubercle  is, 
on  the  inside  of  the  head,  nearly  on  a level  with  it  in  the 
Land,  but  in  the  Marine  Tortoises  below  and  before  it, 
and  a large  pit  exists  beneath  between  the  head  am!  the 
tubercles.  The  anterior  extremity  has  in  the  Li«i/-7br- 
toises  a pair  of  rounded  articular  surf  ices  for  the  fore- 
arm separated  by  a depression,  but  in  the  Marine  there 
is  only  one  wide  articular  surface  for  the  same  purpose; 
in  both,  they  face  forwards  and  downwards. 

The  Fore-Arm,  in  all  except  the  Tail-less  Balrachian 
Reptiles,  consists  of  two  bones,  in  a state  of  pronation, 
i.  e.  the  one  bone  to  which  the  hand  is  more  especially 
connected,  so  twisted  over  the  other,  that  the  palm  is 
applied  to  the  ground,  becoming  the  sole  of  the  fore- 
foot. Although,  however,  in  Frogs  (fig.  1.  8.)  and 
Toads,  the  Fore-Arm  has  but  a single  bone,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  certainly  the  Cubit,  with  its  sigmoid  ar- 
ticular cavity  for  the  upper  arm,  bounded  posteriorly  by 
the  lofiy  olechranon,  yet  does  its  lower  flattened  end  ex- 
hibit on  each  side  a groove  marking  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Cubit  and  the  Spoke-bone,  both  of  which  assist 
in  forming  the  wrist  joint.  In  the  Amphibious  and  in 
the  Tailed  Balrachian  Reptiles,  the  Cubit  and  Spoke- 
bone  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened ; their  articular  extremities  generally  cartilaginous, 
and  no  distinct  olcchranon  to  the  former.  In  the  Sixm- 
rwn  Order  (fig.  5. 8.),  the  bones  of  the  Fore-Arm  are  dis- 
tinct and  well  developed,  the  Cubit  has  a distinct  ole- 
chranon, hut  the  principal  connection  with  the  upper 
arm  is  by  the  cupped  head  of  the  Spoke-bone.  In  the 
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Zoology.  Crocodile • (fig.  7.  8.)  the  Cubit  has  no  olechranon,  but 
— ' is  much  larger  than  the  Spoke-bone,  and  it*  articular 
surface  for  the  upper  arm  is  the  largest.  In  the  Che- 
Ionian  Order,  the  Land- Tortoises  (fig.  25.  B.  8.)  hate 
their  Cubit  and  Spoke-bone  massive  in  comparison  with 
their  site  on  the  same  plane,  of  nearly  equal  length,  the 
nlechranon  of  the  former  rising  above  the  head  of  the 
latter,  but  the  base  or  lower  end  of  the  latter  descends 
below  the  Cubit.  The  Tyrse  has  not  any  olechranon. 
and  the  Spoke-bone  inclines  behind  the  Cubit,  so  that 
part  of  it*  base  is  overlapped  by  the  latter.  These 
points  are  still  more  remarkable  in  the  Marine  Tor  toms 
(fig.  6.  8.),  in  which  the  long  and  slender  Spoke-bone 
behind  the  Cubit  throughout  its  whole  length  descends 
also  behind  the  first  row  of  the  wrist  bones. 

The  Wrist,  carpust  consists  of  numerous  small  bones, 
varying  in  number  in  the  different  Orders  : in  the  Ba- 
traehian  Reptiles  seven,  in  the  Saurous  and  Chelo- 
nian  nine,  ami  in  the  Champtian  four:  in  all  the 
upper  row  consists  of  hut  two,  or  at  most  of  three 
bones,  one  articulating  with  each  bone  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  the  third  projecting  from  one  side  of  Uie  Wrist.  In 
the  Crocodiles  (fig.  7.  9.),  cme  large  and  long  bone  is  iu- 
terposed  between  the  spoke-bone  and  hand,  but  between 
the  cubit  and  hand  are  two,  of  which  the  upper  is 
longest ; the  fourth  bone  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  cubit.  Iii  the  Land  (fig.  25.  9.)  and  Fresh- 
Water  T<rrtoiscs,  the  cubit  aud  spoke-bone  each  are 
connected  to  a single  bone,  and  upon  the  upper  junction 
of  these  Wrist-bones  a little  bone  is  placed  and  insinu- 
ated between  the  iutses  of  the  fore-arm  boues,  to  such 
extent  indeed  in  the  Fresh-water  Tortoises  as  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  each  other.  In  the  7yr.tr,  the  cubit  is 
joined  directly  with  two  bones,  and  the  spoke-bone  rests 
upon  the  inside  of  the  inner,  but  in  the  Marine  Tor- 
toises is  placed  actually  behind  it.  In  the  Land  and 
Fresh-water  kinds  the  remaining  bones  are  iu  one  row  ; 
but  in  the  Tyrse  two,  one  of  which  joins  the  spoke- 
bone,  ore  interposed  between  the  inner  bone,  joining 
the  cubit  and  the  lower  row,  and  the  ninth  little  bone 
projects  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Wrist : this  (fig.  6, 9.*), 
in  the  Marine  Tortoises,  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
greatly  increases  t lie  breadth  of  the  hand. 

The  Palm  ol  the  hand,  metacarpus,  consists  generally 
of  five  bone*,  of  which  that  of  the  thumb  is  rather 
thicker  and  shorter  than  the  rest ; each  of  these  sup- 
ports a finger  of  three  joints,  excepting  one  (the  thumb), 
which  has  only  two.  Ainoug  the  Amphibious  Order,  the 
Proteus  has  but  three,  and  the  Siren  four  fingers;  in 
the  Tailless  Bairachiant  the  thumb  is  rnditnenLal.  The 
Salamanders  and  Efts  have  three  fingers  aud  a thumb. 
The  Saurous  Reptiles,  with  some  few  exceptions,  have 
five  fingers,  all  directed  forwards,  but  in  the  Chame- 
leons (fig  4.  ]|.)  they  are  disposed  in  two  packets  like 
carpenters*  pincers,  of  which  one  claw  is  tormed  by 
three  on  the  inner  and  fore  part,  and  two  on  the  outer 
and  back  part,  which  are  capable  of  being  brought 
together  to  grasp  completely.  The  five  fingers  of  the 
Crocodiles  ore  all  in  front,  as  also  are  those  of  the 
Cheionian  Order,  but  there  is  a market  I distinction  be- 
tween the  Land  and  Wattr-Tortoises , and  Specially  the 
Marine.  In  the  Land- Tortoises  (fig.  25.  1C.),  the  wrist, 
palm,  and  finger  bones  are  all  short,  vertically  upon  each 
other  beneath  the  fore-arm,  and  included  in  a sort  of 
skinny  boot:  in  the  Walrr- Tortoises  the  palm  and  finger 
bones  are  longer,  und  the  latter  separate  from  each 
other ; but  iu  the  Marine  Tortoises  (fig.  6.  10.)  the  fore- 


arm and  whole  hand  are  nearly  horizontal,  flattened,  ex-  Zoology, 
pa  tided,  enveloped  in  tuugh  fibrous  structure,  and  over-  s— •v-*—1 
spread  with  flat  horny  plates,  entirely  concealing  the 
bones,  so  as  to  form  very  large  paddles 

B.  The  Hind  Limbs 

Consist  of  the  hip-girdle  and  hind  legs. 

The  Hip-girdle  differs  from  that  of  the  shoulder  in 
being  always  connected  with  the  transverse  processes 
of  one  or  more  vertebers,  which  in  Birds.  Beasts,  and 
Man,  form  the  rump-bone.  The  other  bones  of  the 
Girdle  are  either  one,  two,  or  three  pairs,  sometimes 
separate,  but  at  other  times  ossified  together  so  as  to 
form  a single  pair,  one  on  each  side  and  on  the  under 
part  of  the  Girdle,  and  are  commonly  called  the  un- 
named bones,  and  the  pieces  of  which  each  consist  are 
described  as  the  hip,  haunch,  aud  share- bones. 

Iii  some  Amphibious  Reptiles,  as  the  Siren,  no  trace 
of  the  Hip-girdle  exists ; but  the  Proteus , according  to 
Cuvier's  description,  has  a Hip-Girdle  almost  entirely  car- 
tilaginous, a little  earth  existing  only  iu  the  cylindrical 
Hip-bones,  which  are  elongated  upwards  hy  an  expanded 
curtilage  for  connection  with  the  adjacent  vertchcr.  In 
the  Menopome , and  also  in  the  Common  Salamander  und 
Newt  among  the  Tailed  Batrackums,  the  penultimate 
pair  of  ribs  are  wider  than  the  others,  and  to  their  ex- 
uded lips  arc  attached  the  long  Hip-bones  which  join 
low  with  the  Haunch-bones  to  form  the  joint-cup  for 
the  thigh-bone.  The  Haunch-bones  stretch  backwards, 
uniting  with  each  other  in  the  mesial  line,  at  an  acute 
angle ; and  in  front  of  their  union  with  the  Hip  arc  the 
cartilaginous  Share-bones.  But  in  the  Tculless  Batra- 
chians,  as  Frogs  aud  Toads , the  Hip-bones  (fig.  1. 

E.  12.)  are  very  long,  stretch  back,  and  form  nearly 
ooe-hatf  of  the  total  lenglh  of  the  animal ; they  are 
cylindrical,  slightly  compressed,  curve  down,  approxi- 
mate behind,  and  becoming  tnussive,  are  hollowed  out 
to  form  with  the  llaunch-buiies  (i3-)the  cup  of  the  Hip- 
socket;  behind  and  below  which  the  latter  are  com- 
pressed aud  consul idated  into  a single  piece  depending 
like  a circular  keel.  A very  slight  indication  of  Share- 
bone  ( j4  ) is  discernible  in  Frogs,  in  the  little  bony  band 
above  the  shallow  depression  existing  on  each  side  of 
the  keel  io  front  of  the  Hip-socket,  but  in  Toads  this 
is  not  visible. 

The  whole  Order  of  Ophidian  Reptiles  are  devoid 
of  any  Hip-Girdle. 

'In  the  Saurians  the  Hi|>-Girdie  can  be  traced  from 
a very  simple  to  a well  develo|>cd  form.  In  the  Slou s 
\v arm  (fig.  18.  D.)  it  is  merely  rudimeulal,  consisting 
of  a pair  of  reversed  T-sbaped  bones  ; the  stem  (a.)  of 
each  attached  by  its  upper  extremity  to  one  of  the 
hinder  vertebral  transverse  processes  descends  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards  to  its  horizontal  purl  (b.  b.), 
which  ia  widely  separate  from  it*  fellow,  and  has  its 
anterior  branch  much  longer  than  the  posterior. 

In  the  Chameleons  (fig.  4.),  the  development  is  much 
advanced,  but  the  Hip-Girdle  is  still  very  simple ; the  . 
Hip-bones  (12.)  are  lengthy,  but  compressed  and  broad 
above  at  their  junction  with  the  transverse  processes  of 
two  vertebers ; descending,  they  converge  and  narrow 
from  before  to  behind,  and  thicken  below  at  their 
union  with  the  Share  (14.)  and  Ilaunch-bones  (13.),  to 
form  the  articular  cup.  The  latter  bones  unite  with 
their  fellows  at  an  acute  augle  in  the  mesial  line,  but  a 
large  gap  separates  one  pair  from  the  oilier. 

Iu  the  Skinks  these  bones  ure  nearly  the  same,  but 
of  greater  length  ; the  upper  end  of  the  Hip  rises  above 
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look**}'-  the  spine  ; ami  the  whole  length  of  the  Share-lmne  »k 
flattened  from  before  backwards.  This  flattening  in- 
creases in  the  Geckos,  which  have  an  angular  projection 
outwards  of  the  Share-bones  as  they  descend  inwards 
and  meet  each  other.  In  the  Iguanas  (fig.  5.),  the 
expansion  of  the  Share-bone  is  proportionally  greater  ; 
their  Hip-socket  is  very  shallow,  and  faces  backward* 
and  outwards,  as  indeed  it  does  more  or  less  in  all  the 
Saurous  Reptiles. 

In  the  Crocodiles  (fi".  7)  the  Hip-bone  is  T-shaped 
(12.),  the  transverse  branch  articulating  with  the  broad 
transverse  processes  of  two  verlebers,  and  the  lower  end 
expanding  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Hip-socket, 
which  is  perfected  below  by  the  Haunch-bone.  The 
latter  bone  (F  IS.)  descends,  expanding  towards  the 
mesial  line  to  join  its  fellow,  and  having  in  front  a pro- 
cess to  which  is  attached  the  thick  handle  of  the  paddle- 
shaped  Share-bone  (14.),  which  doe*  not  assist  in  the 
formution  of  the  Hip  joint,  but  stretches  forwards  mid 
inwards,  receiving  upon  its  broad  front  one  of  the  first 
psiir  of  bony  pieces  (r.  r.),  of  which  many  are  placed 
between  the  sections  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle, 
even  to  the  breast-bone. 

In  the  Land  and  in  the  Fresh-trn'rr  Tortoises , the 
Hip-bone  is  connected  by  its  upper  end  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  two  verteber*.  and  slighily  also  to  the 
supeijacent  carapace  ; but  in  the  Marine  Tortoises 
(fig.  6. 12.)  the  latter  connection  is  more  extensive;  and 
in  the  Matamata  (fig.  23.  12.*)  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone  is  expanded  like  a mushroom,  and  immovably  fixed 
to  the  carapace  : in  all  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is 
hollowed  on  the  outside  to  assist  in  forming  the  hip- 
socket  with  the  other  two  bones.  The  Shore-bone,  in 
the  Land  and  Freshwater  Tortoises , having  formed 
the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  Hip-socket,  stretches  for- 
wards in  the  former  into  a projecting  pointed,  and  in 
the  latter  a projecting  blunt  process;  thence  spreads 
inwards,  widening  as  it  approaches  to  join  its  fellow, 
U somewhat  hatchet-shaped,  with  a concave  edge  in 
front,  and  u similar  one  behind  ; the  posterior  angle 
of  the  hatchet  is  truncated  to  join  the  Haunch-bone. 
In  the  Tyne  and  in  the  Marine  Tortoises  the  Share- 
bones  do  not  join  the  Haunch-bone*,  the  hatchet-shaped 
expansion  of  ihe  latter  l*ing  principally  forwards,  whilst 
in  the  former  the  expansion  is  nearly  equal  in  front  of 
the  joint  piece,  and  resembles  a broken  spade.  The 
Matamata  (fig.  23.  u.*)  has  the  external  angle  of  its 
Share-bone  remarkably  developed  and  bulky  to  connect 
it  with  the  plastron  by  a broad  surface  ; its  hatchet- 
shaped  purl  does  not  join  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
bone,  nor  has  it  any  connection  with  the  Haunch-bone. 
In  the  Marine  Tortoises  the  share-bone  (fig.  6.  14.*)  is 
a nearly  straight  narrow  flattened  transverse  bone,  with 
expanded  ends,  the  outer  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
Hip-socket,  and  the  inner  joining  with  its  fellow  back- 
wards; a large  half  oval  aperture  is  left  between  the 
Haunch  and  Share  bones.  In  the  Tyrse  the  hole  is  of  a 
more  circular  form,  in  consequence  of  the  Haunch-bones 
curving  backwards  and  inward*  to  their  junction.  In 
the  Fre.vA-trafer  and  Land-Tortoise *,  the  transverse 
Haunch-bone  sends  a process  forwards  to  conned  it 
with  the  truncated  angle  of  the  hatchet-shaped  process 
of  the  Share-bone,  and  thus  there  is  left,  by  the  union 
of  the  two  pairs  of  bones,  a pair  of  oral  apertures.  In 
the  Marine.  Tortoises  the  Haunch-bone  (13.)  simply 
crosses  to  join  its  fellow,  but  except  at  the  Hip-joint 
has  no  connection  with  the  Share-bones,  a large  gap 


remaining  between  them.  The  Matamata  (fig.  23.  13.*) 
is  here  again  very  peculiar,  its  Haunch-bone  descending 
vertically  from  the  II  ip-socket,  and  becoming  connected 
by  its  broadly  expanded  lower  end  to  the  plastron ; 
its  Hip-Girdle  i*  therefore  completely  fixed,  and  cannot 
be  swung  backward*  and  forward*  as  in  the  Ixind  and 
Freshwater  kinds,  or  even  allow  of  a slightly  yielding 
motion  as  in  the  Tyrse  and  Marine  Tortoises. 

The  Thigh-bone  (15.)  is  cylindrical,  nearly  straight 
in  all  Reptiles,  except  in  the  Crocodiles , in  which  it  is 
curved  somewhat  like  an  italic  f Its  articular  surface 
or  rounded  head,  received  into  the  Hip-socket,  in  Frogs 
and  Toads,  forms  more  than  half  a sphere,  and  faces 
almost  directly  backwards,  but  in  the  Saurous  and 
Champtian  Orders  also  upwards.  The  only  process 
upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  hone  in  Frogs  and  Toad* 
is  a sharp  ridge,  similar  to  that  on  the  arm-bone;  but 
in  the  Saurou*  Reptile*  this  projects  inwards,  and  ha* 
some  resemblunce  to  the  lesser  trochanter  ol'  Beasts. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  Thigh-bone  spreads  into 
condyles  or  pulleys  on  which  the  leg  moves,  and  in 
some  of  the  Saurous  Reptiles  has  a remarkable  de- 
pression on  the  outer  condyle  for  the  head  of  the  splint- 
bone  ; but  no  such  hollow  is  observed  in  the  Crocodiles. 
In  the  Chclonian  Order,  the  Thigh-bone  is  generally 
shaped  like  an  italic  f,  except  in  the  Marine  Tortoises , 
which  have  it  nearly  straight;  but  in  all  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  development  of  the  head,  which  is  placed 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  sup- 
ported by  a more  or  less  well  defined  wide  neck,  and  its 
convexity  facing  much  more  upward*  than  in  either  of 
the  other  Order* ; the  hinder  end  of  the  shaft  spreads 
outwards  benenth  the  head  to  form  the  broad  great 
trochanter,  and  the  little  trochanter  stretches  inward 
from  the  neck : these  processes  arc  more  distinct  in  the 
Tyrse.  The  anterior  end  of  the  bone  is  a simple  wide 
pulley,  on  which  both  bones  of  the  leg  move.  The 
only  material  difference  between  the  several  kinds  is, 
that  in  the  Marine  Tortoises  the  form  of  the  1x>im»  is 
less  sharp. 

The  Leg  (16.)  in  the  Tailless  R atrachian  Reptiles  is 
rather  longer  than  ihe  thigh,  and  consists  of  two  bone* 
coalescing  together  in  the  middle  of  their  shaft  a*  in 
the  fore-arm  ; the  upper  end  is  hollowed  for  the  condyles 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  lower  end  wide  and  pulley-shaped 
for  the  wrist-hones.  In  the  Tailed  Ratrachian , and  in 
the  Saurous  Reptiles,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  dis- 
tinct: the  inner  larger  one  is  the  Shin-bone,  somewhat 
prismatic,  with  its  upper  end  or  head  expanded  to  form 
the  principal  junction  with  the  thigh-bone,  amt  its 
lower  end  or  base  expanded  to  join  the  instep-bones. 
In  the  Chameleons  the  head  of  the  Shin-bone  has  but 
little  concavity  for  the  thigh,  and  therefore  motion  i*  very- 
free  at  that  joint.  In  the  Chelonian  Reptiles  the  Shin- 
bone is  much  the  larger,  its  articular  ends  nearly  flai,  and 
the  ridges  on  the  bone  are  sharper  in  the  Land  thau  in 
the  Marine  kinds.  The  Splint-bone  is  slender,  but 
thickening  and  becoming  prismatic  ni  its  lower  end. 

The  Foot  (17.)  consists  of  instep,  sole,  and  toe-bones; 
in  the  Proteus  the  instep,  tarsus,  nod  sole  metatarsus 
nre  little  more  than  a masa  of  cartilage,  U)  which  are 
attached  u pair  of  toes  with  three  joints,  but  in  m<*l 
others  the  instep  and  sole  are  distinct.  The  Tailless 
Ratrachian  Reptiles  have  only  two  in  the  first  row,  of 
considerable  length,  and  simulating  the  appearunoe  of 
the  bones  of  the  leg.  In  other  Reptiles  the  inner  one 
supporting  the  thumb  is  considered  to  be  the  astragalus, 
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Zoology*  and  the  outer  the  heel-hone ; and  between  these  and  the 
‘■’•'■v-'*-'  sole  are  placed  five  comparatively  very  small  bones. 

The  sole  and  toe-bones  have  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  fore-feet ; but  to  the  inner  instep-bone  is  attached 
a remarkably  broad  bone,  which  is  believed  to  lie  a 
rudiment ul  sixth  toe.  The  &tvnws  and  Champtian 
Reptiles  have  but  four  instep-bones,  two  in  the  first 
row,  short  and  wide,  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the 
second,  supporting  the  sole  bones  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  toes,  the  latter  of  which  in  the  Crocodile*  is  merely 
rudimental.  The  Chameleon*  have  both  bones  of  the 
first  row  articulated  with  a spherical  bone,  which  below 
is  connected  with  two  other  rather  long  ones  ou  the 
inner  and  two  on  the  outer  side,  and  behind  with  a 
short  bone,  to  the  outer  side  of  which  is  attached  another 
long  one  ; all  five  of  this  third  row  are  joined  to  corre- 
sponding sote-bones  with  their  toes,  which  ore  therefore 
two  within  and  thiec  without.  Among  the  Tortoises , 
the  Land  kinds  are  distinguished  by  their  short  and 
transversely  flattened  instep-bones,  and  by  the  very 
short  sole-bones  and  toes,  the  extreme  joints  of  the 
lutler  being  like  the  little  bones  of  Hoofed  Beasts:  whilst 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  Fresh-water  Tortoises , all  these 
bones  are  more  lengthy,  and  in  the  Marine  kinds  flat- 
tened. 

Among  the  Ophidian  Order  some  few  have  rudi- 
mental hind  limbs  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  but  uncon- 
nected with  the  spine,  and  devoid  of  hip-girdle  or  thigh. 
In  the  Boa  they  are  a pair  of  claws,  which  envelope 
correspondingly  shaped  little  semicart  ilagi  nous  bones, 
each  supported  by  a curving  bone  (fig.  34.  a.), 
with  a little  stumpy  process  ou  its  inner  side  (a.*), 
attached  by  its  upper  end  to  another  bone  three  times 
as  long  (b.),  which  projects  on  euch  side  of  its  articular 
surface  a little  process  (b.*  b.*>,  and  has  its  upper  end 
(b.t)  loose  among  the  muscles.  These  bones  Mayer 
considers  analogues,  the  larger  one  of  the  shin-bone, 
and  its  two  little  processes  as  instep- bones,  the  smaller 
one  as  the  sole-bone,  and  the  extreme  piece  as  a toe 
with  a single  joint:  it  would  seem  preferable  however 
to  outsider  them  simply  as  the  joints  of  toes.  Similar 
claws  also  exist  in  Eryx,  Python , Clothoma , and  also 
in  Tortrix ; but  this  last  is  remarkable  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  claws  within  little  depressions  in  the  skin 
covered  with  scales  close  to  the  vent. 

Or  the  Skeleton  or  Birds. 

The  bones  of  Birds  have  their  shell  generally  of 
close  texture,  thin,  and  very  brittle,  and  the  cavities 
of  many,  especially  among  the  Land  Birds,  filled  with 
air,  by  which  their  specific  weight  is  considerably 
diminished,  and  thereby  less  muscular  exertion  re- 
quired in  flight.  The  air  pervades  more  or  less  per- 
fectly the  bones  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  wing ; but  the  legs  are  commonly  filled  with 
fat. 

When  at  rest,  the  trunk  is  supported  on  the  legs 
alone,  and  upon  these  it  moves  in  walking,  hopping, 
climh.ng,  or  swimming  ; but  these  are  not  employed  in 
flying,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Class 
of  Birds,  and  effected  by  the  anterior  extremities,  or 
wings,  which  arc  specially  developed  for  that  purpose, 
a*,  indeed,  is  also  the  whole  construction  of  these 
animals.* 


• The  general  description  of  the  bone,  it  from  the  Common 
Fowl  (Bg  6.),  except  otherwise  expressed. 

VOL.  VIII. 


1.  Of  tiie  Spine.  Zoology. 

The  Spine  of  Birds  is  formed  on  one  uniform  type,  v— v-^ 
varying  only  in  a few  unimportant  particulars.  It  is 
distinctly  divisible  into  Neck,  back,  hip-girdle,  and  tail, 
and  each  of  these  regions  have  peculiar  characters. 

The  Neck  has  great  length  and  mobility  enabling  the 
bird  to  collect  its  food  from  the  ground  without  squat- 
ting : it  is  therefore  always  of  equal  length  with, 
sometimes  even  longer  than  the  legs,  and  is  movable  in 
every  direction  to  enable  the  animal  to  carry  its  head, 
to  a certain  extent,  in  any  direction  without  actual 
movement  of  its  feet  from  the  position  they  occupy. 

Its  vertebral  pieces  ure  connected  by  true  joints,  their 
corresponding  surfaces  being  overlaid  with  cartilage  and 
enclosed  in  loose  fibrous  capsules,  lined  with  synovial 
membranes.  The  vertebers  of  the  Back  have  cither 
true  joints  or  are  more  or  less  united  by  bone,  but  their 
processes  are  so  arranged  as  almost  entirely  to  preclude 
motion,  the  use  of  this  region  being  to  furnish  not  nulv 
a fixed  point  on  which  the  neck  may  move,  but  also  ou 
which  the  bones  of  the  chest  may  be  sn  firmly  sus- 
pended as  to  provide  a fulcrum  upon  which  the  motions 
of  the  wings  may  be  efficiently  performed.  The  loin 
and  rump  vertebers  are  consolidated,  (hough  still  dis- 
tinguishable, into  a single  Girdle-piece,  not  unfrcquently 
united  by  bone  to  the  back  in  front,  and  to  the  hip- 
bones on  the  sides,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  hip-girdle  in 
forming  a lever,  by  means  of  which  the  heavy  trunk  is 
moved  upon  the  fulcra  of  ihe  thigh-bones.  The  Tail 
is  mode  up  of  movable  pieces,  connected  by  fibro-car- 
tilage,  and  furnishes  a powerful  hut  movable  lever  to 
operate  in  the  rudder-like  motions  of  the  feathery  tail. 

The  Neclr,  from  its  greater  length,  consists  of  more 
vertebers  than  either  of  the  other  regions  of  the  Spine. 

The  number  varies  in  different  kinds  of  Birds,  frum  ten 
to  twenty-three,  as  in  the  Cajse  Penguin , Apt*nodytes 
drmersn,  and  in  the  Yellow-beaked  Swan,  Cijynvs 
niusicus,  which  are  the  extremes,  but  most  commonly 
from  ten  t>»  fifteen  ; and  in  a few,  to  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

The  Neck  vertebers  together  form  a double  curve,  like  the 
letter  S.  the  upper  facing  forwards,  and  the  lower  back- 
wards, by  increasing  or  diminishing  which  the  neck  is 
shortened  or  lengthened.  The  body,  or  front  of  each  ver- 
teber  (fig.  6.  A.  a ),  is  either  square,  trigonal,  or  some- 
what cylindrical ; it  is  short  in  Birds  with  short  necks, 
as  the  Sparrow , FrinyUla  domestica,  Pigeon,  Cnlumha 
anas,  Ac.,  and  lengthy  in  such  as  have  the  neck  lung, 
as  the  Heron , Ardca  ctnerca , Ac.,  of  which  the  face* 
are  more  or  less  hollowed  transversely.  Its  upper  end 
has  an  articular  surface  (b.),  concave  from  side  to  side, 
and  convex  from  before  backwards ; but  at  the  lower 
end  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  the  articular  surface 
(c.)  are  reversed,  which  admits  a kind  of  restricted 
rotatory  motion  between  two  adjacent  vertelrers.  The 
arch  (B.  d.)  enclosing  so  much  of  the  great  vertebral 
canal  (^.)  as  each  bone  forms,  has  behind  a vertical 
ridge  (e.),  forming,  according  to  its  development,  a 
more  or  less  distinct  ridge,  or  protuberance,  which  is 
the  spinous  process.  At  the  junction  above  of  the 
arch  with  the  body,  a pair  of  superior  articular  pro- 
cesses (f.)  stretch  outwards  and  backwards,  their  articular 
faces  nearly  flat,  with  a slight  central  concavity  inclined 
towards  each  other.  From  each  of  these  curves  forward 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  body  the  transverse  processes 
(g.),  a pair  of  more  or  less  deep  bony  collars,  lengthen- 
ing below  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  each 
|»erforated  by  a canal  (*)  for  the  vertebral  artery  and 
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Zoology,  sympathetic  nerve.  Occasionally  their  projection  for- 
wards  is  so  great  as  to  form  a wide  gutter  an  the  front 
of  die  verifier,  as  in  the  Common  Fotcl,  Gall  us  domra - 
tints,  and  Turkey ; or  they  even  unite  and  produce  an 
anterior  collar,  as  in  the  Gunnel,  Sula  alba  (fig-  26.  f), 
and  Pelican,  Pelicanut  onocrolalus.  The  lower  end 
of  the  arch  divides  into  two  strong  inferior  articular 
processes  (A.  B-  h.),  defending  below  the  body,  with 
their  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces  facing  outwards, 
and  received  within  the  corresponding  subjacent  pro- 
cesses. The  uppermost  two  verlebers  are  specially 
distinguished  from  the  rest.  The  first,  or  Atlas,  has  at 
the  upper  or  anterior  end  of  it*  very  shallow  body  a 
more  or  less  deep  cup-like  cavity  (fig.  G.  C.  u.*),  for 
the  single  occipital  condyle ; its  under  end  has  a semi- 
lunar articular  surface  for  the  body  of  the  subjacent 
verteber;  and  within  its  concavity  behind  is  a deep 
hollow  (c.*)  for  the  pivot  process  of  the  same  bone. 
From  its  lower  and  front  edge  a little  process  sometime* 
descends  lo  clasp  the  top  of  the  second  verteber.  as  in 
the  Rapacious  Order.  The  vertehral  hole  (^.)  is  very 
large,  and  the  ring  by  which  it  is  formed  very  thin, 
but  more  or  less  deep,  and  sends  down  a pair  of  little 
inferior  articular  pncmtl.  The  second  verteber  or 
Pivot  Itas  on  the  upper  end  of  it*  body,  in  front,  a 
semilunar  articular  surface  (fig.  6.  D.  a.#),  behind  which 
rises  up  its  little  pivot  (b.*),  upon  and  around  which 
the  Atlas  moves.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  has  a 
similar  articular  surface  to  that  of  the  other  verlebers, 
but  projects  o more  or  less  strong  anterior  spinous 
process  (i.),  to  which  the  muscles  bowing  the  neck  for- 
wards are  fixed.  Tlie  arch  (d  ) of  this  bone,  together 
with  its  long  spinous  process,  is  very  bulky,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  its  size,  is  the  most  massive  among  all 
the  verteher?,  on  account  of  the  numerous  extending 
muscles  attached  to  it.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of  the 
subjacent  verteber*  have  anterior  spiuoue  processes, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  till  they  disappear ; 
and  not  unfrequently  some  of  the  lower  vertebers  are 
similarly  furnished. 

In  the  Hack  the  ordinary  number  of  verteber*,  which 
arc  nearly  horizontal,  with  their  ends  facing  backwards 
and  forwards,  is  seven  or  eight,  but  some  Birds,  as 
the  Grebes , Podicept,  Divers,  Colymbus,  Guillemots , 
(Jria,  Ac.,  have  ten,  and  the  Yellow-beaked  Swan  and 
Cassowary  eleven.  Their  bodies  (E.  a.)  are  more 
Cylindrical,  or  even  compressed  with  nearly  fiat  ends 
admitting  of  little  motion ; their  articular  processes  (f.  h.) 
smaller,  and  gradually  lessening  as  they  run  further 
back  ; their  deep  spinous  processes  (e.)disti  net ; and  their 
bruad,  horizontal,  transverse  processus  (g),  each  with 
an  articular  surface  on  its  end  (/3.),  for  the  tubercle 
of  the  corresponding  lib,  of  which  its  head  is  received 
in  a small  shallow  cup  (y.)  on  the  side  of  the  body 
close  to  the  front  of  the  arch.  The  anterior  two  or 
three  of  these  verteber*  have  a more  or  less  strong 
fiat  inferior  spine,  sometimes  of  considerable  length, 
and  in  the  Airis,  A tea.  Puffins,  Grebes , and  Penguins , 
spreading  ou«,  at  the  tip,  into  a pair  of  branches,  like  a 
reversed  Tor  V.  In  many  Divers,  ami  in  many  Galli- 
naceous Birds  (F.),  the  inferior  spines,  though  simple, 
are  connected  to  each  other,  and  form  a deep  keel. 
And  in  the  latter,  very  commonly,  several  of  these  ver- 
tebers have  their  bodies,  spinous  (e.)  and  transverse 
processes  (g.)  connected  with  each  other,  forming  a 
long,  irregularly  cylindrical  piece,  with  three  deep 
longitudinal  plate**,  one  vertical  and  two  horizontal. 


Two  or  three  of  the  hindmost  verteber*  have  almost  Zoology, 
invariably  their  transverse  process**  connected  with  the 
hip-bones,  which  not  unfrequently  rise  above  their 
spinous  processes,  unite  und  conceal  them,  or,  if  not 
so  high,  are  counected  with  them  by  lateral  expansion 
of  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  themselves. 

In  the  Hip-girdle  (G.  H.)  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebers 
are  generally  consolidated  into  a single  long  piece,  com- 
pressed in  front,  depressed  in  the  middle  opposite  the  hip- 
joints,  :md  again  compressed  towards  the  tail ; in  the 
adult  animal  the  several  pieces  are  distinguishable  only  by 
the  jutting  transverse  processes,  which  are  consolidated 
with  the  hip  and  haunch-boues.  They  include  all 
those  vertelier*  which  in  Beast*  form  the  loins  and 
the  rump-bone ; the  former  extend  as  far  a*  the  back 
of  the  hip-joints,  and  are  separated  from  the  latter, 
which  are  behind,  by  a pair  of  well-marked  processes 
(g  ),  stretching  directly  outwards  to  the  junction  of  the 
hip  and  haunch-bonca  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  In 
some  Birds,  as  in  tlic  Common  Fowl  (fig.  6.  II.)  and 
Pigeons,  in  the  Gallinaceous  Order,  their  broad,  con- 
nected, transverse  processes  are  very  long,  und  separate 
the  hip-bones  widely  apart ; but  in  others,  as  the  Divert 
(fig.  1 2.  B.),they  are  short,  and  concealed  by  the  hip-bones 
rising  up,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  spi- 
nous prorate*,  or  to  tlteir  tip*,  as  in  the  Emeu , Dromi- 
ceius  Australis,  and  Nandu,  Rhea  Americana  : in  the 
latter,  however,  the  hinder  spinous  processes  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  hip-bones  but  as  the  bodies  of  these 
verlebers  pass  over  the  united  ischial  tuberosities, 
they  are  consolidated  togellicr,  so  that  the  tail  is 
movable  only  beyond.  In  the  Ostrich,  although  the 
transverse  processes  are  ancliylosed  to,  ami  concealed 
by,  the  hip-bones  rising  lo  the  level  of  the  ridge  of  the 
spinous  processes,  yet  all  the  latter  are  distinct. 

The  number  of  vertebers  in  the  Tail  (G.  II.)  vuries  from 
five  to  ten,  but  six,  seven,  or  eight  is  the  most  usuui  num- 
ber; some  of  the  most  anterior  are  generally  ancliylosed 
to  the  haunch-bones;  and  all,  except  the  last,  which  has 
a peculiur  form,  end  is  largest,  have  the  vertebral  canal 
continued  through  their  arches,  beneath  the  superior 
spinous  processes.  Their  bodies  arc  more  or  lesa 
rounded  laterally,  and  usually  the  lost  two  or  three 
have  inferior  spines,  which  in  the  Rapacious  Order,  a* 
in  the  Hawks,  Falco,  Ac.,  bifurcate;  but  in  the  Short- 
U'ingrd  Waders,  as  the  Ostrich,  St ru thin  camdiu, 

Emeu,  Nandu,  Ac.,  they  are  deficient.  The  trans- 
verse processes  ore  very  distinct,  incline  backwards, 
outwards,  and  slightly  downwards ; their  size  and 
length  vary  considerably ; in  the  Gallinaceous  Order 
they  are  large;  in  the  Puscrint  long,  especially  in  the 
Goat  Sucker,  Swift,  Ac.,  but  not  very  bulky;  ami  in 
the  Bustards  they  are  of  great  length  : on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Grebes , they  are  very  short ; also  in  the  0*/ricA, 
hut  deep,  and  a notch  divides  each  into  an  upper  and 
lower  process : in  the  Emeu  they  are  small ; but  in  the 
Nandu  neither  spinous  nor  transverse  processes  exist, 
and  the  bones  are  irregularly  cylindrical,  tapering 
from  the  rump  to  the  lip.  The  last  tail  verteber  (H.)) 
is  distinguished  by  its  greater  size  and  length,  which 
sometimes  equals  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
bony  tail,  as  in  the  Divers,  Gannet,  Ac.,  and  in  a tew 
instances  more  than  half,  as  in  the  Peacock,  Paco 
cristatus : in  others  it  is  very  short,  as  in  the  Ostrich 
and  Emeu,  and  in  the  Nandu  is  merely  a conical  stump. 

Its  size  depends  on  the  superior  spinous  process,  which 
rises  like  a ploughshare  in  all,  except  the  Hr.b-footed 
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loology.  Order,  and  a few  others,  in  which  it  is  low.  In  the 
^ Peacock,  this  process  (fig.  15.  e.)  is  of  remarkable  hulk, 
and  at  it*  top  stretches  forward,  is  connected  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  preceding  two  or  three  vert e hers, 
and  on  each  side  also  spreads  out,  and  has  a broad 
heart-shaped  form.  Its  transverse  processes  (g.)  are 
also  of  very  great  extent,  producing  a heart-shaped 
stage  for  the  expansion  of  its  large  tail  quills  So 
also  in  the  Woodpecker  (fig.  3.  A.  g ),  they  are  very  large 
and  expanded  to  support  the  tail-quill*,  which  form  a 
prop,  and  assist  the  bird  in  climbing.  In  the  (Jalti- 
naceout  Birds,  a slightly  projecting  ridge  on  each  side 
al<m«*  indicates  their  existence;  and  in  very  many  Birds 
‘hey  are  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  Conworanf,  /Vn- 
rpuH,  Aplmodyti-x  demtrsa  (fig.  8.J).  and  others,  the  last 
verteber  has  a lengthened  trigonal  form ; but  in  the 
Grebe*  and  Divers , it  is  compressed  laterally  and  shaped 
like  tlic  point  of  a sword. 

2.  Or  the  Head. 

The  Head  of  Birds  is  transitional  between  Reptiles 
and  Beasts,  having,  with  the  latter,  the  pieces  of  the 
skull  immovably  connected,  and  its  cavity  of  considerable 
size ; and,  with  the  former,  the  pieces  of  the  face  mov- 
able on  the  skull  and  on  each  other  in  connexion  with 
the  motions  of  the  jaws,  and  the  articulation  with  the 
spine  by  a single  condyle. 

'Hie  peculiar  classic  characters  of  the  Head  are: 
1.  The  early  and  perfect  consolidation  of  the  proper  skull 
bones  into  one,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their 
exact  boundaries,  and  impossible  to  separate  them  into 
distinct  pieces  when  once  connected ; its  resemblance 
in  this  respect  to  the  skull  of  Cartilaginous  Fishes  lias 
been  noticed  by  Meckel : 2.  The  connexion  of  the 
tympanal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by  a true  joint 
with  its  squamous  and  mastoid  pieces  which  form  part 
of  the  skull : 3.  The  correspondent  mobility  of  the 
palate  and  tympanal  bones  through  the  intervention  of 
the  pterygoid  portions  of  the  sphenoid,  which  motions 
affect  the  upper  jaw,  or  mandible  ; and  4.  The  vertical 
motion  of  the  face  upon  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Skull  is  compared  in  shape,  though  not  aptly, 
by  Cuvier  to  that  of  a pear:  more  or  less  vertical, 
and  irregularly  flat  behind,  it  is  arched  transversely 
above,  and  has  the  deep  cavities  of  the  oibits  indented  in 
the  fore  and  lateral  parts,  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a thin  partition  of  bone  or  fibro-ligamentous  tissue, 
or  of  both,  and  open  benealb  ; the  under  or  basilar 
surface  of  little  extent,  projecting  in  front  a long 
ploughshare- like  process,  and  having  on  each  side  pits,  in 
part  for  the  lodgment  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  tympanal 
bones,  and  in  part  to  form  the  cavities  of the  ear-drums. 

In  the  Occipital  Bone  (fig.  6.  J.  K.  I.)  the  large  hole 
(p. ) for  the  entrance  of  the  spinal  marrow  into  the  cavity 
of  the  Skull  has  at  itB  lower  edge  a single  little  well- 
defined  semi-globular  condyle  ) jutting  backwards, 
with  a more  or  less  distinct  pit  od  each  side,  and  in 
front  the  basilar  part  (3.)  of  the  bone,  partially  hidden 
by  the  underlapping  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  vertical 
or  occipital  part  (v.),  rising  above  the  condyle,  and 
including  the  occipital  hole,  is  traversed  by  two  curved 
ridges,  the  lower  (/j~)  immediately  over  the  hole,  and 
the  upper  (r.)  more  strongly  developed  one  far  above 
it.  lu  many  Birds,  a vertical  ridge  (£.),  of  greater  or 
less  breadth  and  prominence,  extends  from  the  upper 
to  the  middle  of  the  lower  ridge. 

In  front  of  the  basilar  occipital  is  the  body  or 
basilar  part  of  the  Sphenoid  bone  (J.  K,.  L.  2.), 


commonly  triangular,  with  its  base  behind,  its  sides  Zoology 
(2.)  joining  the  petrous  parts  of  the  temporal  bones  w •v— “■* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  cavities  of  the  ear-drums ; 
and  its  apex  or  nsygM  process  (e.)  stretching  far  for- 
ward beneath  and  between  the  orbit*.  Upon  the  azygos 
process  the  pnlate  bones  arc  moved  forwards  and 
backwards  by  the  pterygoid  bones,  and  act  upon  the 
upper  mandible  ; its  lower  edge  therefore  is  smooth,  uud 
more  or  less  sharp  or  rounded  relatively  to  the  degree  at 
motion  here  performed : thus  in  the  Parrott  and  Mac- 
catcs,  and  also  in  the  Cormorant,  it  is  very  sharp ; 
whilst  in  the  Family  of  Folds  and  that  of  Ducks , it  » 
more  rounded,  and  ihe  very  alight  motion  of  their  upper 
mandible  is  further  indicated  by  a lengthened  articular 
surface  (£)  on  each  aide  of  the  process  near  its  origin, 
for  the  inner  anterior  endi  of  the  pterygoid  bones, 
which  are  therefore  restricted  in  their  motions.  To  the 
upper  edge  of  the  azygos  process  is  attached  the  ver- 
tical plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  mure  or  less  throughout 
its  whole  length.  From  each  front  edge  of  the  body 
ascend  the  orbits r plates  (tj  ),  which  separate  from  each 
other  above  the  azygos  process,  converge  as  they  enter  the 
back  and  under  part  of  the  orbit,  forming  generally,  when 
Ihe  arbiter  partition  is  imperfect,  a large  single  hole  (#.), 
through  which  the  optic  nerves  [toss,  as  m the  Dicers , 
Cormorant *,  Herons , Ac.,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  partition  is  perfect,  a*  in  the  Hawks,  Owls,  Fowls » 
and  Ducks,  a narrow  slip  of  bone  divides  it  into  two. 

The  distinct  pterygoid  portion*  of  this  bone  belong 
especially  to  the  motions  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  will  Lm 
more  conveniently  considered  in  treating  of  the  Face 
(See  page  322  ) 

The  Temporal  bones  (L.  3.)  placed  above  the  sphe- 
noid upon  each  side  of  the  Skull,  occupy  the  space 
lietween  the  occipital  bone  behind  and  the  orbit  in  front. 

The  Temporal  bone  of  Birds  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  Reptiles  by  its  mastoid,  squamous,  and  petrous  por- 
tions being  consolidated  into  a single  piece;  the  former 
two  composing  tike  external  face  of  the  bone,  and  the 
latter  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  though 
partially  seen  through  the  great  ca\ity  of  the  ear-drum 
(w.),  which  is  bounded  ubove,  behind,  and  beneath  by 
the  mastoid  piece  (i.)  as  it  joins  the  occipital  bone  by 
it*  mastoid  process  (».♦),  thin  but  much  expanded, 
and  very  largely  developed  in  the  Maccaw,  Macroreros 
Ararauna  (fig.  4.  A.  *.•),  and  also  in  the  Cormorant, 

L.u rbo  Cormoranu*  (fig.  II.  A-  ».•).  The  hollow  before 
and  above  the  drum  cavity  i»  in  the  pit  (*.*)  for  the 
temporal  muscle,  the  attachment  of  which  above  is  hhowu 
by  a curved  line,  in  the  Rapacious  Birds:  it  is  of  great 
extent,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  squamous  por- 
tion (c.) ; its  lower  hinder  edge  forms  the  upper  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  auditory  passage,  and  m most  Birds 
sends  down  a process  (<••")  which  is  certainly  a length- 
ening of  the  articular  eminence  seen  in  Beasts  leaving 
between  itself  and  the  pit  a smooth  surface,  over  which 
the  temporal  muscle  plays:  in  some  Birds,  as  the 
Divers , it  is  scarcely  visible ; in  the  Hawks  it  is  rather 
larger ; in  the  Otcis  it  forms  a small  sharp,  thin,  bnt 
distinct  process;  but  in  the  Parrots  it  is  very  large  and 
distinct ; in  the  Common  Fowl  it  is  very  long,  and  in 
the  Cock  of  the  Woods  still  longer,  very  wide,  and  con- 
nected by  it*  outer  edge  to  the  posterior  orbilar  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  so  as  form  a complete  hole,  through 
which  the  temporal  muscle  plays.  This  process  forms 
also,  as  in  Beasts,  the  front  boundary  of  the  transverse 
concave  articular  cavity  (c.t),  for  the  condyle  of  the 
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ZWo^y.  tympanal  bone,  which  is  separated  behind  from  the 
drum  by  a thin  process,  also  from  the  squamous  piece, 
and  especially  distinct  in  the  Orris  (fig.  2.  A. 

The  Parietal  bones  (L.  M.  I ) form  oil  the  back 
part  of  the  vault  of  the  Skull,  generally  speaking  above 
the  temporal  ridges.  They  commonly  have  a smooth 
and  regular  surface,  but  in  some  instances  their  junction 
in  the  mesial  line  is  marked  hy  a less  or  more  distinct 
ridge,  as  in  the  Direr*  and  Cormorant  (fig.  11.  A.  X.), 
Ac. ; and  in  the  latter,  at  the  junction  of  the  ridge  with 
the  occipital  bone,  a long  movable  process  (*)  stretches 
backwards. 

The  Frontal  hone  (L.  M.  5.)  is  the  largest  portion  of 
the  vault  of  the  Skull,  extending  between  the  parietal 
bones  and  those  of  the  Face.  It  is  very  broad  behind, 
narrow1*  in  front  according  to  die  width  of  the  base  of 
the  beak,  and  is  divided  by  a wide  gap  into  the  two 
short,  broad,  nasal  processes  (o.)  within  which  are  re- 
ceived the  nasal  am!  intermaxillary  bones  ; on  each  side  it 
is  carved  out  to  form  the  superciliary  ridges  (ir.)  or  upper 
margins  of  the  orbits.  If  the  space  between  the  orbits 
he  wide,  the  forehead  is  either  flat,  as  in  the  Cormorant 
and  Ducks , or  vaulted  laterally,  as  in  the  Parrots ; if 
narrow,  it  is  usually  slightly  concave  in  the  same 
direction,  ns  in  the  Hawks,  (hols.  Passerine,  and 
Wading  Birds.  In  the  Divers , Mergansers,  and  some 
others,  a longitudinal  ridge  stretches  forwards  from 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  its  junction  with 
the  lace,  produced  by  a deep  groove  which  separate* 
it  on  each  side  from  the  superciliary  ridges,  and  fol- 
lowing their  curve,  lodges  certain  glands.  In  some  in- 
stances the  forehead  has  a remarkably  elevated  crest, 
flattened  laterally,  as  in  the  Peafowl , Humida  cristata 
(fig.  22. t),  and  Cassowary ; in  others,  as  in  the  King 
Duck , just  behind  its  junction  with  the  Face,  it  rises  in 
form  of  a pair  of  broad  flat  tubercles,  rendering  ihis 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  hinder  part  of  the  bone.  The 
lateral  edges  or  superciliary  ridges  (ir.)  ore  generally 
sharp,  and  forming  a more  or  less  extensive  curve, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  eyes,  which  ure  large,  and 
requiring  corresponding  cavities  in  all  Birds  of  great 
size  in  all  the  Rapacious  Order.  Behind,  the  super- 
ciliary ridge  terminates  in  the  long  posterior  orbitar 
process  (p.),*  which  bounds  the  front  of  the  temporal 
pit,  and  is,  in  the  Cock  of  the  Woods,  united  to  the  arti- 
cular eminence  : it  is  generally  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
Common  Fowl  and  Cock  of  the  Woods,  and  in  Ducks, 
it  is  very  large,  but  small  in  the  Waders.  In  front  the 
ridge  thickens,  is  either  straight,  as  in  the  Hawks , 
Common  Paud,  and  others,  or  forms  a second  and 
smaller  curve,  os  in  the  Owls , to  give  attachment  to 
the  lachrymal  bone  of  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and  Meckel. 
This  is  more  probably,  however,  ibe  anterior  orbitar 
process  of  Ihe  frontal  bone  (p.f),  remaining  distinct, 
as  in  Krplilcs.  It  consists  of  two  plates,  a horizontal 
one  (p-f).  somewhat  quadrangular,  which  in  some  Birds, 
as  the  Hawks,  juts  outward#  and  backwards,  leaving  a 
gap  between  itself  and  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  in 
this  Family  has  its  tip  lengthened  by  a little  flat  bone, 
rendering  the  front  of  the  orbit  very  wide.  In  some  other 
Birds  it  does  not  thus  project,  but  continues  the  regular 
anterior  margin  of  the.  orbit  with  little  interruption,  as 
in  the  Common  Ford.  The  other  plate  (p.  t.  f.)  is 


• Cuvier  consider*  thin  to  h«  part  of  the  Sphenoid  hone,  but 

without  very  good  reason,  a*  it  is  certainly  the  analogue  of  the 

poatrrior  frontal  bone  of  Reptiles. 


nearly  vertical,  and,  curving  a little  backwards,  is  sharp  Zoology, 
and  thin  in  the  Fowl,  thin  but  wider  ill  the  Hawk r v-»-v***"* 
(fig.  1 . A.  p.  t.  f.),  and  in  some  of  there,  as  the  Sparrow 
Hawk,  descends  so  low  as  to  touch  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess. But  in  the  Parrots  slid  Woodcock  it  is  most  de- 
veloped : in  the  former  it  ( fig.  4.  A.  p.  f«  t)  first 
descends,  then  curves  backwards  and  upwards,  gradu- 
ally thinning,  and  joins  the  posterior  orbitar  process, 
formings  complete  bony  margin  to  the  orbit;  in  the 
latter  it  (fig.  13.  p.  f-  t-)  is  comparatively  much  wider, 
and  facing  forwards  as  it  descends,  renders  the  front 
of  the  Skull  as  wide  as  its  hind  part.  From  the  super- 
ciliary ridges  a second  or  under  table  (it.  it.*)  of 
the  bone  separates,  dips  downwards  and  forwards  at 
the  posterior  part  to  join  the  temporal  and  sphenoid 
bones,  and  furm  Ihe  orbitar  plates  or  (*.)  back  of  the 
orbits;  and  downwards  and  inwards  (9.*)  between  the 
orbits  to  join  the  partition-plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  sepa- 
rate the  orbits  ; these  two  longitudinal  edges  are  farther 
apart  at  the  back  of  the  orbits,  but  receiving  between 
them  the  body  of  the  ethmoid  : in  those  Birds  in  which 
the  ethmoid  does  not  participate  in  the  formation  of  the 
Skull,  as  the  Cormorant,  Godwil , &c,,  a wide  gap  is  ob- 
served, or  this  may  be  divided  into  two,  as  in  the  Herons , 
by  a slender  vertical  slip  of  bone,  the  rudiment  of  au 
ethmnieda]  (L.  G.)  participation  in  forming  the  Skull. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  (L.  6.)  consists  of  a body  and  ver- 
tical plate.  The  body  (r.)  occupies  the  space  between 
tbe  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  has  a pair  of 
holes,  or  a notch,  which  with  the  supeijucenl  frontal 
hone  forms  a single  hole,  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  from  the  Skull,  as  in  the  Hawks  and  Common 
Fowl ; but  sometimes  the  body  is  deficient,  as  in  the 
Cormorant.  From  a vertical  plate  (r.*)  is  continued 
forwards  between  the  frontal  intermaxillury  and  sphenoid 
bones,  its  upper  edge  grooved  lengthwise,  to  complete 
with  the  frontal  the  canal  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
extend  to  live  nose.  This  partition-plate  varies  in  thick- 
ness, is  perfect,  as  in  the  Common  Fowl , perforated 
with  a hole  near  the  body,  as  in  the  Hawks,  Crow , 

Ac.,  where  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  wanting, 
as  in  the  Cormorant,  Heron,  Sic,  it  is  so  largely 
deficient  that  there  seems  scarcely  any  bony  par- 
tition between  the  orbits.  Generally  upon  each  side 
the  front  of  this  plate  a flat  plate  (r.f)  juts  out,  forming 
the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  orbit,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  analogue  of  the  Lachrymal  bone  ; it  is  not  equally 
distinct  in  all  Birds,  but  it  is  well  marked  in  the  Rapa- 
cious Order,  and  in  some  of  the  fFaders.  In  other  in- 
stances, as  in  the  CrotM,  Parrots,  Woodcock , and 
Merganser,  it  is  consolidated  with  the  inside  of  the 
anterior  frontal  hone,  and  then  forms  the  posterior  bony 
boundary  of  the  nostrils,  which  otherwise  is  only 
fibro-ligiunentou#.  The  Ostrich  Family  presents  a re- 
markable peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  Ethmoid 
bone  upon  the  forehead.  In  all  other  Birds,  the  upper 
edge  of  its  partition  plate  is  not  continued  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  nasal  gap  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  inter- 
maxillary, therefore,  articulates  in  most  instances  with 
the  latter  bone,  by  overlapping  the  middle  of  this  edge, 
or  bv  a hinge-like  connection  with  both  bones,  as  in 
the  Parrot  Family,  both  of  which  modes  will  be  here- 
after described.  But  in  the  Ostrich  and  other#  of  it# 
group,  the  front  of  the  partition  plate  (fig.  7.  A.  <r.*) 
projects  before  the  frontal  edge,  and,  rising  to  the 
surface,  interposes  itself  between  the  nasal  bones  (a.  8.) 
on  the  sides  and  the  intermaxillary  bone  (7.)  in  front. 
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Zcelogy.  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  partially  overlapped,  so  that 
* n — t - _ ■ in  these  Birds  the  motions  of  the  upper  mandible  are 
performed  on  this  and  not  on  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Face  includes  the  orbits,  of  which  however  the 
principal  part  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  has 
been  already  described,  the  nostrils  and  the  jaws. 
Of  these  the  latter  are  most  largely  developed,  and 
afford  a very  important  character  in  the  ordinal 
divisions  of  the  Class,  and  serves  as  a tool  or  in- 
strument by  which  the  Bird*  construct  their  nests, 
pierce  or  break  to  pieces  hard  substances  in  which 
their  food  is  contained,  or  cut  it  in  pieces  as  if  with 
scissors  to  diminish  its  size,  and  render  it  convenient 
for  swallowing-. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Upper  Jaw  has  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Saurous  Reptiles,  but 
differs  in  the  mobility  of  the  lympanul  bone  upon 
the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  and  in  its  connection 
by  other  bones  with  the  upper  jaw  and  intermaxillary 
bones,  which  consequently  follow  its  motions,  the 
point  of  movement  being  at  the  junction  of  the  face 
with  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones.  The  Upper 
Jaw  or  Mandible  consists  of  two  portions,  first,  the 
part  to  be  moved,  or  A f audible  properly  so  called,  in- 
cluding the  single  intermaxillary,  the  pairs  of  nasal- 
superior  maxillary,  and  turbinated  bones,  and  the  plough- 
share bone,  all  of  which,  excepting  in  the  Gallinaceous 
Order,  are  more  or  less  perfectly  consolidated  into  one, 
and  invested  in  a horny  covering ; secondly,  the  levers  or 
pans  by  which  the  former  is  to  be  moved,  consisting 
of  an  inferior  inner  pair,  viz.,  the  palate  and  pterygoid 
bones,  and  an  outer  pair,  viz.,  the  malar  and  zygo- 
matic hones,  the  front  ends  of  both  pairs  being  affixed 
to  the  mandible  as  the  h>ud  extremities  ure  to  the  tym- 
panal bone. 

The  Intermaxillary  bone  (K.  L.  M.  7.),  the  largest 
piece  of  the  mandible,  is  of  very  considerable  size, 
forms  the  point  of  the  beak  (a),  widens  behind,  and 
divides  into  three  brunches,  the  lower  two  (b.  b.) 
forming  the  margins  of  the  mandible,  and  joining  the 
slender  malar  bones  behind  ; the  upper  single  one  (c.), 
generally  slender,  ascends  to  the  gap  of  the  frontal, 
which  it  overlaps  in  all  Birds,  except  in  the  Family  of 
Ostriches , but  in  these  it  overlaps  the  front  of  the  top 
of  the  ethmoid  bone ; it  forms  the  ridge  of  the  beak,  and 
by  its  separation  from  the  lower  bounds  the  anterior  half 
of  the  nostrils.  Its  undersurface  (d.)  is  concave  in 
most  instances  from  side  to  side,  the  edges  descending 
below  it,  and  in  the  Hawks  these  have  always  a more 
or  less  acute  triangular  process  or  tooth,  and  the  same 
process,  though  of  smaller  size,  exists  in  most  of  the 
Dentirostral  Birds,  as  the  Shrikes  especially.  The 
length,  width,  and  shape  of  the  Intermaxillary  bone  is 
very  different,  and  upon  it  almost  entirely  dejtcnds  the 
size  and  form  of  the  beak  of  Birds. 

The  Nose  bones  (L.  M.  8.)  are  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  or  nasal  process  of  the  intermaxillary, 
and  with  it  in  most  Birds,  rest  behind  upon  the  top  of 
the  ethmoid,  having  the  anterior  orhitar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  without ; in  front  each  divides,  as  is  especially 
well  seen  in  the  Gallinaceous  Btrds,  into  two  branches 
(d.  d.),  received  within  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
maxillary, with  un  intermediate  gap  hounding  the  hinder 
part  of  the  nostriL  The  Nasal,  by  its  upper  end  (c.)  and 
intermaxillary  have  generally  a bony  union  with  the 
ethmoid  and  frontal  bones,  and  upon  their  thinness 
and  pliability  depends  the  mobility  of  the  upper  man- 


dible; but  in  the  Parrots  and  3faccau:st  no  such  bony  Zoology, 
union  exists,  and  their  connection  is  by  a perfect  hinge, 
the  ethmoid  forming  a long  cenirnl  groove  (fig.  4.  C.  c.), 
hollow  from  above  downwards,  and  the  frontal  hone  on 
each  side  having  a long  and  rounded  transverse  ridge, 
upon  which  ( p . t+)  the  corresponding  convexity  of  the 
intermaxillary  and  concavities  of  the  Nose-bones  are 
received,  and  thus  a perfect  joint  is  formed.  In  the 
Cormorant,  Gannett  and  others,  an  indication  of  this  mode 
of  connection  is  observable,  but  in  them  the  true  joint 
exists  only  between  the  intermaxillary  and  ethmoid, 
the  frontal  and  nusal  being  united  by  bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw  bones  (L.  M.  9.)  are  as  remarkably 
small  as  ihe  intermaxillary  is  large.  Placed  between 
the  forkings  of  ihe  horizontal  processes  of  tbo  latter 
bone,  and  ihe  ’ower  processes  of  the  nasal  hones, 
they  stretch  inward*  their  palatine  processes  (f.)  to 
assist  in  forming  Ihe  bony  palate  and  floor  of  the 
nostrils.  Sometimes  these  processes  are  connected 
together,  and  to  the  ascending  intermaxillary  process  by 
ligaineuto-cartilage,  which  forms  a partition  between 
the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Common  Fowl.  But  in  other 
instances,  as  in  the  Hawks  and  Owls,  their  inner  edges 
rise  to  the  intermaxillary,  and  form  a bony  partition  in 
the  nose.  Behind,  at  their  inner  corner  (g.)«  they  join 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  palatine  hones,  and  from 
their  outer  each  sends  back  a thin,  rather  long  process 
(h.),  to  undcrlnp  the  corresponding  malar  bone.  In  the 
Cock  of  the  Woods  the  Juw-bonc  is  Z-shaped,  but 
with  the  obliquity  of  its  stem  reversed  ; its  palatine 
process  is  very  narrow,  and  sends  inwards  from  near  its 
posterior  end  a thin  horizontal  branch  towards  its 
fellows.  In  the  Parrots  and  Maccaws  the  process 
joining  the  malar  bone  is  deficient,  ami  in  its  stead  is 
a concavity  (fig.  4.  D.  h.)  upon  which  the  rounded 
extremity  of  that  bone  plays. 

The  Mandible  thus  formed  and  connected  to  the 
Skull  either  by  overlapping  or  by  a hinge  joint,  in  most 
instances  is  capable  of  more  or  less  vertical  motion. 

The  apparatus  by  which  this  motion  is  effected  con- 
sists of  the  movable  tympanal  pieces  of  the  temporal 
bones  which  swing  forwards  and  backwards,  projecting 
or  retracting  the  bony  levers  interposed  between  them 
and  the  mandible.  In  Fishes  the  tympanal  bone  or 
tympanal  portion  of  the  temporal  moves  upon  that 
bone,  backward*  and  forwards,  and  from  side  to  side, 
and  in  all  Ophidian  Reptiles  the  same  motions  are 
permitted,  upon  its  mastoid  pieces;  hut  in  the  other 
Orders  of  that  Class,  the  tympanal  bone  is  motionless, 
and  connected  with  the  squamou*,  as  well  as  the 
mastoid  piece  of  the  temporal  drum  cavity,  more  or  less 
like  the  head  of  a shepherd’s  crook.  In  Birds,  however, 
the  bone  is  always  distinct,  has  always  the  same  general 
characteristic  form  and  connections,  although,  from 
peculiar  causes,  the  mandible  may  be  immovably  con- 
nected with  the  Skull,  and  therefore  the  general  purpose 
of  the  Tympanal  bone  in  such  instances  not  carried  out. 

The  Tympanal  bone  (K.  L.  M.  3.*)  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  ear-drum,  its  upper  end  (j.)  lodged  in  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  squamous  piece  of  the  temporal ; 
it*  lower  end  (k.)  connected  with  the  articular  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw  ; it*  outer  surface  (I.)  with  the  slender 
malar  bone,  of  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  the 
enlarged  hinder  extremity,  and  it*  inner  (m.)  with  the 
short  pterygoid  bone.  Anatomists  have  considered  it  to 
have  a square  form,  and  have  therefore  called  it  the  Square 
or  Quadrate  bone  j this  name  it  perhaps  more  pro- 
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Zoology,  perly  deserves  in  the  Parrot * and  Duck*  than  in  any 
other  Birds,  but  even  iu  these  the  resemblance  is  not 
very  close.  It  is  rather  of  an  irregularly  triangular 
figure  with  Us  trunculated  a|*x,  or  articular  head,  above 
convex  from  before  backwards,  but  narrower  in  this 
direction  than  from  side  to  side,  as  is  well  seen  in  the 
Hawks  and  Parrots,  and  other  strong-beaked  Birds; 
indeed  in  the  two  former  it  is  so  wide  that  it  forms  a 
condyle  (j.*)  with  two  rounded  articular  surfaces 
separated  by  an  intermediate  depression.  Below  the 
head  the  middle  of  the  bone  is  flattened  on  the  sides, 
with  its  inner  edge  inclined  obliquely  forwards,  from 
which  the  orbitar  process  (n  ),  lengthy,  flattened,  more 
or  less  pointed,  stretches  inwards  and  upwards  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  sometimes  it  spreads  and 
seems  to  rest  against  the  orhilar  plate  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  as  in  the  Storks,  but  more  commonly  it  projects 
freely.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  vanes  in  form  ; it  has  generally  two  rounded 
articular  surfaces  (k.*)  separated  by  a concavity  (k.), 
of  which  the  outer  is  the  largest  in  some  Birds,  as 
the  Hatch  and  Common  Fowl,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
tl»e  inner  is  largest  as  in  the  Cormorant , and  in  others, 
as  the  Stork , both  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  In  some 
Birds,  as  in  the  Crows,  Cranes , Ac.,  a third  little 
surface  exists  behind  the  intermediate  hollow,  which 
however  is  merely  the  inward  lengthening  of  the  outer 
articular  prncess  divided  by  a second  depression.  In  the 
Parrots  and  Maccaws,  in  which  there  is  considerable 
motion  forwards  and  backwards  of  the  lower  jaw 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  much  flattened  laterally, 
and  has  but  a single  articular  surface  (fig.  4.  A.  k.*) 
which  is  convex  laterally,  and  forming  a large  curve 
from  behind  forwards.  In  front  of  the  inner  condyle 
is  a slightly  rounded  surface  (m.#)  for  the  reception  of 
the  pterygoid  bone,  but  in  die  Parrots  and  Maccaws 
it  is  on  the  front  of  the  single  thin  condyle,  and  very 
distinct.  The  outside  of  the  outer  condyie  is  hollowed 
into  a little  cup  (1.*)  for  the  reception  of  the  inner 
hinder  end  of  the  malar  bone  ; and  when  the  condyle  is 
divided  inlo  two,  the  cup  is  sometimes  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  condyle,  as  in  the  Stork*,  sometimes  on  the 
posterior,  aa  in  the  Duck*.  In  the  Gallinaceous  Birds 
the  cup  is  less  deep,  but  in  the  Parrots  and  Marrow* 
(1.*)  is  supported  on  a little  eminence  iu  the  centre  of 
the  bone. 

The  Pterygoid  hones  (K.  L.  2.*)  or  pieces  of  the 
Sphenoid  are  ofa  trigonal  shape,  varying  in  length,  and 
passing  from  the  inner  condyles  of  the  tympanal  bones 
forwards  and  inwards  to  the  azygos  process  of  the 
sphenoid,  where  they  ahut  against  the  hinder  ends 
of  the  palate  bones:  both  extremities (o. o.#)  ore  cup- 
shaped, and  the  edges  are  generally  sharp ; sometimes 
they  merely  lie  against  the  sphenoid  at  their  junction 
with  the  palate  (tones,  ns  in  the  Hawks ; at  other  times 
their  inner  edge  has  a flat,  articular  surface  (p.)  corre- 
sponding to  one  on  the  side  of  the  azygos  process  of  the 
sphenoid,  which  may  be  close  to  their  junction  with  the 
palate  bones,  as  in  the  Common  Fowl , or  a little  behind 
it  as  in  the  Ducks,  or  still  farther  back  as  iu  the  Owls. 
In  the  Parrots  and  Maccaws  (fig.  4.  A.  B.  o.  o.*)  the 
Pterygoid  bones  are  slender,  rounded,  and  very  long, 
their  hinder  end  concave,  and  their  fore  extremity  wide 
and  convex. 

The  Pa  lute  bones  (K.  L.  10)  placed  in  front  of 
the  pterygoid  bones  vary  in  form  in  different  Birds; 
•ouietiiucs,  as  in  the  Crows,  their  hinder  purl  is  nearly 


square  and  arched  laterally,  the  posterior  iuner  angle  Zoology, 
(q.)  connected  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
pterygoid,  and  the  inner  edge  (q.*)  with  its  fellow, 
their  junction  forming  a groove,  which  plays  on  the 
under  edge  of  the  azygos  process  of  the  sphenoid  ; whilst 
the  fore  and  outer  angle  (q.t)  projects  a thin  rounded 
process  which  terminates  beneath  the  palatine  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  jaw-bone  ; a narrow  longitudinal  apace 
is  thus  left  between  these  thin  processes,  separated  by  a 
cartilaginous  partition,  and  these  are  the  hinder  open- 
ings of  the  nostrils.  In  those  Birds  which  have  the 
mouth,  or  rather  throat,  wide,  the  Palate  bones  are 
wider  and  horizontal ; in  others,  they  are  deep  as  in 
the  Ducks.  Butin  the  Parrots  and  Maccaws  (fig.  4.  B. 
q.),  in  which  they  are  nearly  vertical,  they  are  very  deep, 
and  stretch  far  behind  and  l»elow  the  junction  of  the 
bone  with  the  pterygoids;  and  their  anterior  extremities 
(C.q.t)  are  each  furnished  with  a wide  convex  articular 
surface,  received  into  corresponding  sockets  at  the 
back  of  the  upper  jaw  bones  (D.  h.) ; generally  the 
two  Palute  Iwnes  are  distinct  from  each,  but  sometimes 
they  are  united  inlo  one  behind  the  nasal  apertures,  as 
in  the  Cormorant  (fig.  1 1 . B.  q.). 

The  Pterygoid  and  Palate  bones  together  form  the 
inner  pair  of  levers,  connecting  the  tympanal  bones  with 
the  mandible;  and  the  connection  of  the  two  bones  on 
each  side  of  the  sphenoid  at  a very  open  angle  would 
nut  at  first  seem  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  pro- 
pagating the  motion  of  the  tympanals  to  the  mandible. 

This  however  is  not  the  sole  use  of  the  pter\goid  bones, 
a very  important  function  of  which  is  to  serve  as  strets 
to  the  tympanals  and  prevent  their  being  drawn  inward 
by  the  contraction  of  the  throat  muscles  in  swallowing; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  junction  of  the  pterygoid 
and  palatine  is  angulur  instead  of  straight 

The  outer  pair  of  levers  are  much  more  simple,  and 
their  shape  more  uniform,  their  principal  difference 
being  in  length,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  tliey 
are  longer  in  short-beaked  Birds  than  in  those  which 
have  the  bill  long;  but  their  length  is  generally  cni- 
respondent  to  that  of  the  orbitar  cavity,  dependent  on  the 
more  or  less  vertical  position  of  the  tympanal  bone. 

The  Malar  bones  (K.  L.  M.  1 1.)  of  which  these  ex- 
ternal levers  consist,  are  lengthy,  rounded,  and  elastic. 

Their  hinder  part  (r.),  which  seems  correspondent  to  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  of  Beasts,  is  more  or 
le»s  flattened  laterally,  and  has  upon  its  inside  a little 
jutting  conical  process  (r.*)  received  unto  the  cup  of 
the  tympanal  bone,  upon  which  it  plays  ; the  front  of 
the  bone,  flattened  vertically,  is  pointed  (r.f),  and  ge- 
nerally overlaps  the  hind  process  of  the  upper  jaw-boue, 
but  in  the  Parrots  and  Maccaws  it  terminates  in  a 
wide  convex  urticular  surface  (fig.  4.  C.  r.f),  received 
into  a corresponding  cavity  of  the  back  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone. 

As  to  tile  Nostrils,  their  size  and  form  vary  consider- 
ably, and  generally  they  are  large  and  oval,  although  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  true  Hawks  and  Vultures,  the 
oval  space  is  filled  with  bone,  excepting  a comparatively 
small  round  aperture.  In  many  Birds,  as  the  Cranes, 

Herons,  Divers , Gulls,  Puffins,  Ac.,  the  nostril  is  a 
simple  long  slit  between  the  intermaxillary  and  nose- 
bone  ; in  others,  as  the  Spoonbill  and  Cranes,  the  slit  is 
short ; in  the  Parrot*  and  Maccaws  it  is  round,  without 
any  indication  of  an  oval  aperture;  in  the  Pelicans , the 
aperture  is  still  smaller,  and  in  tile  Gannet  it  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a small  pin.  The  space 
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Zoology,  between  the  nostril*  and  the  hack  of  the  mandible,  of 
which  the  walls  are  formed  by  the  nasal  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  is  filled  up  with  bony  convolutions, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  Turbinated  bones 
(fig.  1.2.  A.  B.  *.)  ; these  in  the  Rapacious  Birds  are 
very  large  and  complicated,  and  in  the  Owli  project 
behind  the  mandible;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Gallinaceous  Birds,  no  such  convolutions  exist.  In  the 
Au  k (fig.  23.)  the  Turbinated  bones  (s.)  stretch  back 
like  a pair  of  little  flat  loops. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  (K.  12.)  is  a small  single  I tone 
attached  in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities of  the  palate  bones,  and  running  forwards 
towards  the  palate,  divides  the  posterior  nasal  aper- 
ture into  two  slits.  It  varies  considerably  in  size, 
is  small  in  the  Rapacious  and  Gallinaceous  (K.  t.) 
Birds,  but  large  in  the  H eh- footed  Order,  of  which  in  the 
Divert  it  is  very  long  and  sharp,  and  in  the  Ducks  (fig. 
ft.  t.)  very  deep.  In  some  of  the  Bader#,  ns  the  Stork, 
(fig.  24.  t.)  it  consists  of  two  long,  thin,  and  nearly 
parallel  triangular  plates,  joining  in  front  by  their  tips, 
by  their  hinder  outer  edges  with  the  palute  bones, 
and  above  forming  a groove  which  receives  the  lower 
point  of  the  pertitiou-plate  of  the  ethmoid.  In  the 
Parrots  and  Maccaxot  the  bone  doc*  not  seem  to  exist. 

The  Lower  Jaw  (M.  13.)  extends  from  beneath  the 
tympanal  bone,  sometime*  to  the  very  tip  of  the  inter- 
maxillary, in  which  case  both  mandibles  are  of  equal 
length  ; but  in  the  Rufmcious  Order  (fig.  1. 13.),  ami  iu 
the  Parrot-like  Climbers  (fig.  4.  13.),  is  considerably 
shorter,  received  within  it,  and  different  iu  the  form  of  its 
anterior  extremity  ; in  the  Lamrllirostrous  Wcb-Jooted 
Bird*,  os  the  Swans,  Grese,  Ac.,  it  is  also  shorter,  but 
has  the  same  general  form  of  tip ; in  the  Passerine  Order, 
and  also  in  the  Gallinaceous  Bird*,  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  long  as  the  upper  mandible  ; and  in  a large  propor- 
tion ol  the  Waders  and  Web-  footed  Birds  it  is  of  equal 
length  and  bulk  in  front  as  the  intermaxillary.  It  consists 
of  two  branches  (u.  u.)  united  in  front  (*)  at  a more  or 
less  acute  angle,  sometimes  however,  as  in  the  Rapacious 
Birds  the  union  is  rattier  rounded  as  in  the  Cultures,  and 
also  in  the  Family  of  Parrots  among  the  Climbers  this 
is  especially  so;  in  both  the  extremity  is  not  pointed,  but 
truncated,  and  the  front  is  scooped  out  transversely. 
The  depth  of  the  branches  varies  considerably,  they  are 
shallowest  in  the  Goatsuckers  and  Surift,  and  deepest 
in  the  Parrots  and  Maccaios ; in  the  Rapacious, 
Passerine  and  Gallinaceous  Birds  they  are  generally 
shallow.  Each  branch  may  be  divided,  in  some  Birds 
only  when  young,  into  several  pieces  correspondent 
with  those  of  Reptiles,  and  in  many  instances  a large 
gap  exists  bet  wean  the  upper  and  lower  edge.  The 
hinder  exlreinilic>(tt)  of  the  Jaw  are  generally  expanded 
laterally  to  form  the  articular  surfaces  (r.  r.)  for  the 
condyles  of  the  tympanal  bone,  and  each  i*  usually 
divided  info  two  cavities  separated  by  a little  ridge ; 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation,  a rather  strong 
process  (r.*)  rises  upward*,  which  prevents  lateral 
motion  of  (he  Jaw  on  the  tympanal  lames;  but  in  the 
Parrots  and  Maccatcs,  in  which  the  articular  surface  is 
only  a long  chare  from  before  backwards,  this  motion  is 
still  further  precluded  by  the  great  depth  of  the  bone 
on  the  outside  (r.  f.)  of  the  joint  surface.  The  ana- 
logue of  the  coronoid  process  (x)  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
•light  elevation  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone  in  front 
of  the  articulation.  In  *-0106  Birds,  as  in  the  Parrots, 
Maccatcs,  in  many  of  the  Waders,  ami  also  in 


Ducks,  the  hinder  angles  of  the  jaw  («.)  are  of  con-  Zoofogy., 
side  ruble  sixe,  but  in  the  Rapacious  and  Passerind 
Order  generally  this  process  is  but  slight. 

3.  Of  the  Chest. 

The  conformation  of  the  Chest  of  Birds  is  specially 
to  provide  a large  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  wings,  and  also  (as  nearly  as  may 
be)  a solid  support  upon  which  the  latter  may  be 
moved.  'Hie  vertebert  of  the  back  already  described 
form  the  upper  hinder  part  of  the  Chest,  of  which  the 
sides  are  composed  of  the  ribs  and  the  front  by  the 
breast-bone. 

The  Rim  consist  of  seven  or  eight  pairs,  arid  never 
exceed  eleven ; all  connected  with  the  bodies  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  verteber*  upon  which  they 
swing  backwards  and  forwards.  Of  these  two  or  three 
pairs  in  front,  free  and  unconnected  with  the  breast-bone, 
arc  called  false  Ribs,  whilst  all  the  others,  excepting 
occasionally  the  last  pair,  are  united  with  that  l>one  by 
the  intervention  of  short  bony  piece*,  and  therefore 
called  true.  Ribs.  Each  Rib  (fig.  6.  N.  |.)  is  a seg- 
ment of  a half  oval,  its  short  axis  horizontal,  and  its 
long  one  vertical  ; the  upper  end  is  flattened  from  before 
backward*,  and  its  rounded  extremity,  or  head  (a.), 
attached  to  a little  cavity  on  the  body  of  the  corns 
* pointing  verteber;  in  bending  down  to  form  the  long 
body,  a little  process,  called  the  tubercle  (b.)  is  produced, 
which  rest*  against  the  transverse  process  of  the  ver- 
teber.  From  the  tubercle  downwards,  the  Rib,  flattened 
from  within  to  without,  is  externally  smooth,  but  in- 
ternally is  ridged  more  or  leas,  und  its  lower  extremity 
has  its  tip  (c.)  hollowed  out.  From  the  hinder  edge  of 
each  Rib,  except  the  last  pair  near  its  middle,  a broad 
flat  process  (d  ) stretches  backwards  and  upwards  over 
the  following  Rib,  mid  thus  the  whole  set  being  over- 
lapped, 00  Rib  can  move  without  the  purticipution  of 
all.  The  connection  of  the  true  Riba  with  the  breast- 
bone is  by  a corresponding  number  of  little  bones  (e.), 
stretched  between  them  obliquely  from  behind  forwards, 
forming  ojien  angles,  which,  as  these  bony  piece*, 
lengthened  from  before  to  behind,  arc  more  acute  behind 
than  iu  front : the  upper  end*  are  flattened  from  within 
outwards,  as  are  their  corresponding  Ribs,  but  the 
lower  ends  compressed  from  before  to  behind,  and  ex- 
panded, hare  each  a corresponding  cavity,  by  which  it 
rests  upon  a ridge  on  the  side  of  the  breast-bone ; but 
the  last  piece  is  not  unfrequentiy  attached  to  (hut  pre- 
ceding it,  instead  of  to  the  breust-bonc.  Hie  false  Ribs 
(N.  2.)  have  the  same  general  form,  but  their  lower 
end,  free  among  the  muscles,  and  without  bony  con- 
nection, is  tapering  and  sharp- pointed.  The  first  Rib 
is  shortest,  sometimes  so  very  short  as  to  seem  scarcely 
more  than  a movable  section  of  the  tip  of  the  transverse 
process,  somewhat  similar  to  the  loose  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  Crocodile  Family.  In  Birds  of  more 
powerful  flight,  the  Ribs  are  wider,  shorter,  and  more 
curved,  as  in  the  Hatchs  and  other  Diurnal  Rapacious 
Birds,  whilst  in  the  heavy  flier*,  as  the  Family  of 
Dicers,  especially  the  Puffins  and  Auks,  they  are  more 
slender,  longer,  and  less  curved ; exceptions  to  the 
latter  rule,  however,  occur  in  the  short  wide  ribs  of  the 
Gallinaceous  Order. 

The  Breast-bone  (fig.  5. 0.  i.),as  a large  bony  shield, 
covers  not  only  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  also  more  or 
less  of  the  belly,  extending  to  and  sometimes  even 
behind  the  thighs.  Generally  of  a lengthened  quadran- 
gular form,  its  upper  hinder  surface  more  or  less  con- 
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Zoology.  civ«,  length  wine,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  the  under 
fore  surface  correspondent!)'  convex,  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  a remarkable  vertical  mesial  keel  or  sternal 
crest  (e  ).  The  front  edge  (a.  a.)  of  the  bone  has  in 
the  middle  a projecting  spinous  process  (u.*),  single  and 
of  small  size  in  the  Hau:kst  but  large  and  compressed 
in  Gallinaceous  Birds,  and  sometimes  forked  as  in 
the  Crow  (fig.  27.  a.*);  it  is  the  analogue  of  the 
handle  process  of  the  Breast-bone  of  Lizard  like 
Reptiles.  From  each  side  of  this  process  the  edge 
stretches  more  or  less  obliquely  backwards  and  out- 
wards, to  terminate  in  the  anterior  angles  or  lateral 
processes  (a.  a.),  which  in  the  Common  Fowl  and 
others  are  of  considerable  length.  The  side  edges 
(a.  b.)  are  thicker  than  any  other  pari,  and  each  has  a 
number  of  transverse  ridges  (c,  c.)  separated  by  de- 
pressions, wider  before  than  behind,  upon  which  are 
received  the  sternal  portions  of  the  ribs,  and,  except  in 
the  Wading  and  some  of  the  Web- footed  Birds,  rarely 
existing  beyond  the  middle,  whence  the  edge  gradually 
thins  towards  the  hind  part  of  the  bone.  The  pos- 
terior edge  (b.  b.)  is  either  square,  ns  in  the  Hawks, 
rounded,  as  in  the  Cranes  and  Storks,  or  cut  otf  obliquely 
ut  its  posterior  angles,  as  in  like  Common  Fowl : 
it  is  either  perfect,  as  in  the  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds 
(fig.  1.  C.  b.  b-)t  in  which  generally  u small  oval  aper- 
ture (d  ) exists  in  front  of  each  posterior  angle,  though 
In  tome,  as  the  Sea  Cagles  and  Buzzards  (fig.  21.  b.  b.), 
even  this  is  deficient;  or,  as  is  common  to  most  other 
Birds,  a notch  (d.)  on  the  inside  of  each  angle  forms 
n process,  called  the  posterior  lateral ; sometimes  a 
second  notch  (d.*)  exists  on  each  side  nearer  the  crest, 
and  a second  or  inner  posterior  process  (b.*)  is  then 
produced,  which  is  especially  distinct  in  the  whole 
Gallinaceous  Order,  and  also  in  the  Owls ; but  in  many 
Wading  Birds  it  is  indicated  by  a single  notch  in  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  edge.  The  width  of  the  bone 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  Orders;  in  the  Olds 
(fig.  2.  C.)  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  its  length,  which 
however  is  not  great : in  the  Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds, 
as  the  Hawks,  (rig.  1,  C.  fig.  21.)  it  is  wide  in  com- 
parison to  its  length  ; narrower  in  the  Gallinaceous 
Order,  and  still  more  narrow  arid  long  in  the  Puffin* 
and  Awks  (fig.  23.  B.)  and  other  Divers  ; but  its  gruerul 
extent  is  largest  of  all  in  the  Lamclliroslrous  Family, 
as  the  Swans  and  Ducks  (fig.  9.).  The  depth  and 
size  of  the  holes  or  clefts  at  the  posterior  edge  are  import- 
ant, as  diminishing  the  solidity  of  the  attachment  of 
the  bTCust  muscles,  and  consequently  their  efficient  ac- 
tion ; thus  in  the  Sea  Eagles  the  whole  extent  of  the  bone 
is  perfect,  in  the  Hawks  the  |»ir  of  holes  near  the 
hinder  edges,  which  in  the  Owls  and  the  Passerine  Birds 
become  converted  into  clefts,  indicate  less  power ; but 
in  the  Gallinaceous  Birds  the  actual  lateral  bony  surface 
is  very  small,  the  inner  cleft  extending  widely  up  as  far 
as  the  front  of  the  base  of  the  keel,  and  the  outer  one 
forming  a large  triangular  space  by  the  outer  posterior 
lateral  process  stretching  outwards  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  overlapping  ihe  sternal  part  of  the 
hinder  ribs.  The  moat  remarkable  character  of  the 
Breast-bone  is  its  sternal  crest  or  keel  (e.),  which  varies 
considerably  in  extent  and  depth  in  different  Orders : in 
the  strong-flying  Birds,  as  the  Hawks,  its  lower  edge  is 
convex,  so  that  it  is  deepest  about  its  middle,  in  the 
D/rrrrand  Ducks  it  is  straight,  commencing  at  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  hinder  edge,  the  crest  stretching 
forwaids  sometimes  to  the  root  of  the  spinous  process, 


and  sometimes  beyond  it  as  in  the  Divers,  Cormorant , 
Gamtei,  &c.,  in  which  it  assumes  a sharp  angular  form  : 
on  the  contrary,  in  other  instances  it  does  not  reach  the 
spine,  and  iu  the  Gallinaceous  Birds  the  front  of  the 
crest  is  cut  ofF  obliquely  backwards,  so  that  its  most  pro- 
minent part,  instead  of  being  at  the  fore  part,  is  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  Breast-bone,  os  in  the  Common  Fowl, 
and  especially  in  the  Turkey  (fig.  14.  e.).  The  thickness 
of  the  keel  or  crest  is  generally  not  great,  excepting  its 
edge,  which  is  rather  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
Wading  Birds  thicker  than  in  others,  but  one  of  these, 
the  Sirus  Crane , And  also  the  .Straw  (fig.  20.  e.),  are 
remarkable  for  its  great  thickness,  dependent  on 
its  being  com(>osed  of  two  plates  of  bone,  between 
which  is  left  a large  space  containing  the  convolutions 
of  the  long  Wind-pipe  for  which  these  Birds  are  remark- 
able. In  the  Ostrich  Family,  which  do  not  fly,  and  of 
which  the  wings  ure  rudiments),  the  Breast-bone  (fig. 
7.  B.)  is  short  and  squurc,  or  pentagonal,  without  any 
keel  or  crest,  of  which  the  only  indication  is  the  slight 
mesiul  ridge  in  the  Mandu,  Rhea  Americana  (fig.  16. 
A.  c.),  which  has  the  largest  wings  of  its  group.  The 
Breast  bone  of  the  Apteryx  Australis  (fig.  17.  A.) 
however  is  the  most  rcmurkahle  of  the  whole  (.'lass,  and 
of  it  Owen  observes,  “ the  sternum,  the  main  character- 
istic of  the  skeleton  of  the  bird,  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
grade  of  development  in  the  Apteryx.  In  its  small 
size,  and  in  the  totnl  absence  of  a keel,  it  resembles 
(bat  of  the  Strulhious  Birds  but  differs  in  the  presence 
of  two  subcircular  perforations  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  in  the  wide  anterior  emargi nations,  ami  in 
the  much  greater  extent  of  the  two  posterior  fissures.*** 
No  less  important  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  flight 
than  the  size  of  the  crest  are  the  articular  cavities  (f.  f.) 
for  the  coracoid  bones : these  are  lengthy  grooves  parallel 
to  and  behind  the  edge  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the 
crest,  and  in  accordance  with  their  less  or  greater  ob- 
liquity to  the  crest  arc  the  coracoid  bones  stretched 
more  or  less  forwards  or  outwards,  in  the  former  case 
bringing,  the  wing  nearer  the  chest,  diminishing  the 
freedom  of  its  motions  and  the  size  and  action  of  its 
depressing  muscles,  and  in  the  latter  the  reverse,  conse- 
quently the  more  upright  the  coracoid  bones  are  the 
less  suitable  for  flight  are  the  wings,  as  in  the  Common 
Fowl,  and  (he  more  they  incline  outwards  the  more  free 
and  powerful  are  the  motions  of  the  wings,  as  in  the 
Swifts,  Humming  Birth,  and  Hawks. 

4.  Op  tjik  Locomotive  Organs. 

The  support  of  the  trunk  of  Birds,  and  its  motions 
on  the  ground,  are  intrusted  to  the  hind  limbs  or 
legs  only,  but  in  the  air  these  offices  are  performed  by 
the  fore  limbs  or  wings,  which  have  a peculiar  arrange- 
ment for  that  purpose,  in  consonance  with  which  is  the 
construction  of  the  whole  skeleton ; and  the  same 
general  type  is  still  preserved  even  in  those  few  Birds 
which  are  incapable  of  flight. 

A.  Of  the  Wings. 

The  Wings  of  Birds  have  a close  analogy  with 
Reptiles  in  the  great  development  of  the  collar  and  cora- 
coid bones  and  their  strong  and  immovable  connection 
with  the  brood  breast-bone.  The  composition  of  the 
wrist  and  hand  is  however  peculiar  to  the  Class. 

The  Shoulder-Girdle  iu  all  Birds,  except  the  0J- 
trich,  consists  of  three  bones,  the  blade-bone,  the  coru- 


• See  hi*  paper  On  thr  Anatomy  of  the  Southern  Apteryi c,  in 
Zuol.  Tran*,  vol.  ii. 
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Zoology,  coid  bone,  and  the  collar- bone,  the  latter  of  which,  with 
— but  very  few  exception?,  is  aucliylosed  with  its  fellow,  and 
hence  commonly  known  from  their  shape  as  the  fork- 
bone. 

The  Blade-hone  (fig.  6.  P.  11.)  rests  upon  the  ribs 
a little  below  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  spine ; it  is 
scimitar-shaped,  more  or  less  curved,  with  the  edge 
(I.)  upwards,  the  point  (2.)  backwards,  and  the  side 
against  the  ribs.  Its  anterior  extremity  divides  into  two 
processes,  the  upper  anterior  acromial  or  furculnr  process 
(3.),  by  its  extremity,  joins  the  collar-bone  ; the  lower, 
outer,  and  posterior  or  articular  (4.),  hollowed  from 
before  backwards  and  from  above  downwards,  assists  in 
forming  the  Shoulder-socket.  Between  these  two  pro- 
cesses to  their  inner  side,  and  upon  the  fore  and  under 
part  of  the  bone,  is  a concavity  (5.)  for  the  fibro-liga- 
mentous  junction  of  the  coracoid  bone. 

The  Coracoid-bone  (O.  P.  m.)  joins  the  last  described 
at  an  angle  opening  backwards,  and  descends  inwards 
and  backwards  to  articulate  on  the  breast-bone.  Its 
upper  anterior  extremity,  flattened  from  within  outwards, 
terminates  in  two  processes,  of  which  the  anterior  under 
largest  one  (7.)  has  upon  its  inner  side,  an  articular 
surface  for  the  collar-bone;  the  other  (3.)  projects 
inwards,  and  has  upon  its  upper  part  an  articular  sur- 
face for  the  blade-bone : between  these  processes  is  a 
deep  notch  (•,)  over  which  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
raising  the  wing  play.  Upon  the  outer  and  upper 
surface  is  a large  articular  surface  (9.),  concave  from 
before  backwards,  and  from  within  outwards,  forming 
the  largest  part  of  the  Shoulder-socket.  The  middle  of 
the  bone  marked  by  more  or  less  distinct  ridges  in- 
dicating the  attachment  of  muscles,  gradually  spreads 
laterally  as  it  descends,  so  that  the  lower  end  is  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  and  terminates  in  a wide  arti- 
cular surface  (10.),  convex  from  above  downwards,  and 
received  into  the  corresponding  cavity  on  the  front  of  the 
breast-hone. 

The  Collar-bones,  or,  describing  them  (ns  they  really 
are)  a single-bone,  the  Fork-hone  (O.  iv.)  is  V or 
half-ova]  shaped : it  is  placed  before  the  breast  and 
below  the  coracoid  bones,  with  its  angle  or  base 
(13.)  formed  by  the  union  of  its  branches  or  pieces 
(14.  14.),  which  is  indicated  by  a distinct  compressed 
process  or  little  stud  (13.*),  called  the  sternal,  in  front 
of  the  breast-bone,  and  the  branches  the  nisei  ves  stretch- 
ing forwards  and  outwards  to  the  inside  of  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  coracoid,  with  which  they  are  joined  by 
ligament,  rise  a little  forwards  and  upwards,  each  ter- 
minating in  a point  attached  to  the  ucromral  process  of 
the  blade-hone,  and  thus  a distinct  aperture  is  formed 
between  the  three  bones.  In  the  Diurnal  Rapacious 
Birds,  a>  the  Hawks  (fig  I.  C.  IV.),  Eagles,  and  Vul- 
hires,  the  Fork-hone  is  half  oval;  the  junction  of  its  two 
branches  is  indicated  by  a very  small  stud  or  sternal 
process  ( 1 3.*)  each,  with  its  outer  edge  everted,  curves 
considerably  forward,  much  compressed  and  deepening 
towards  its  union  with  the  coracoid  and  blade  bones. 
In  the  Nocturnal  Rapacious  Birds,  as  the  Owls 
(fig.  2.  C.  iv.).  the  branches  of  the  Fork-bone  are  very 
slender  and  slightly  -S-shaped,  being  concave  forward's 
below  and  convex  above,  and  expanded  only  at  the 
Shoulder.  In  the  Passerine  Birds  generally  the 
branches  of  the  Fork-bone  are  longer  and  less  ex- 
panded and  curve  regularly  forward ; their  sternal 
process  is  also  more  or  less  distinct  and  compressed. 
In  the  Swifts  (fig.  10.  C.  14.  14.)  the  branches  are 
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widely  separate,  and  in  miniature  their  Fork  bone  resem-  Zoology. 
bles  that  of  the  Hawks.  The  Creepers  aie  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  branches,  so  also  the  Wood- 
peckers (fig.  3.  A.  iv.),  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Parrot  Family  (fig.  4.  F.  iv.),  hut  the  general  form  of  the 
bone  still  remains  the  same.  Among  the  Parrakeets  and 
the  Ground  Parrots  some  occur  which  are  remarkably 
distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  Fork-bone, 
of  which  not  the  slightest  irace  exists ; a good  exam- 
ple of  this  peculiarity  is  the  Love  Bird , Pdttucvla 
(fig.  5.  A.).  In  most  of  the  Web-footed  (fig.  9.  B.  iv.), 
and  Wading  Birds  the  brauches  are  slender,  their  ster- 
nal process  is  large,  and  in  some,  as  the  C ormorant , 

Gan  net.  Cape  Petrel , and  Albatross , articulates  wilh  the 
crest  of  the  breast- bone,  whilst  in  others,  as  the  Ad- 
jutant Bird , Ardea  AlgaJa  (fig.  19.  1.  it.),  Cyrus  Crane , 

Grvs  Antigone , the  two  bones  are  anchy lured  at  this 
point.  In  the  whole  Gallinaceous  Order  the  Fork -bone 
is  nearly  if  not  completely  V-shaped ; its  branches 
joining  at  an  acute  angle,  whence  springs  the  large  com- 
pressed stemul  process  ; the  anterior  plane  of  the  bone  is 
also  slightly  curved ; but  among  these  Birds  the 
Turkey  (fig.  14.  iv.)  has  the  most  perfect  V shape,  and 
its  ai  might  branches  lie  so  flat  upon  the  front  of  the  cora- 
coid bones  that  the  Fork-bone  is  often  overlooked. 

The  Shoulder  of  the  Ostrich-like  Birds  differs  re- 
markably from  the  rest  of  the  Class,  and  has  a close 
resemblance  to  the  Batrachiun  Reptiles  in  the  blade  nnd 
coracoid  bones  consisting  only  of  a single  undivided 
piece.  In  all,  the  Blade-bone  i a long,  flat,  and  hori- 
zontal instead  of  vertical,  as  in  Reptiles,  upon  the  ribs  ; 
it  curves  slightly  downwards  and  expands  vertically  in 
front  into  a broad  flattened  acromion,  at  the  lower  and 
under  part  of  which  is  a semilunar  notch,  the  Shoulder 
socket,  its  fore  and  under  part  formed  by  the  Coracoid 
hone,  which  descends  forwards,  widening  to  the  arti- 
cular cavity  on  the  front  of  the  breast-bone.  In  the 
Nandu  (fig,  16.  A.  111.),  from  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  Coracoid  piece  a little  flat  projection  (iv.)  marks 
the  rudimental  Collar-bone,  but  in  the  Ostrich  (fig.  7. 

B.  iv.)  this  becomes  a very  broad  process  which  passes 
down,  joins  with  the  expanded  inner  point  of  the  base 
of  the  coracoid  portion,  having  left  an  oval  a pen  11  re 
between  them,  and  is  with  it  actually  received  into 
the  sternal  joint,  but  does  not  join  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  ; it  is  doubtless  the  Collar-bone.  In  the 
Emeu  the  Collar-bone,  distinct,  short,  curved,  and  flat- 
tened, lies  upon  the  flattened  acromial  process.  In  the 
Apteryx  (fig.  17.  A.  ill.)  the  blade  and  coracoid  bones 
are  anchylosed,  and  a small  perforation  anterior  to  the 
articular  surface,  for  the  humerus  indicates  the  separa- 
tion between  the  coracoid  and  rudimental  clavicle,  of 
which  there  is  otherwise  not  the  least  trace.* 

The  Wings,  generally  so  called,  include  the  upper  and 
fore- arms,  nnd  the  hands.  Their  connection  wilh  the 
articular  socket  of  the  shoulder  is  effected  by  the  head 
or  fore  extremity  of  the  upper  arm-bone.  The  Wing,  at 
rest,  is  folded  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  its  first  two 
portions,  the  upper  und  fore-arm,  being  nearly  parallel 
to  but  below  the  plane  of  the  spine,  with  the  elbow 
behind  and  the  wrist  in  front,  and  from  the  latter,  the 
third  portion  or  hand  stretches  downwards  and  back- 
wards, forming  an  angle  with;  the  fore-arm.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  the  hand  swing*  forwards 
and  backwards  nearly  in  a vertical  plane,  a*  the  wing  is 


• She  Owen,  tec.  cit. 
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Zoology,  simply  opened  or  closed,  whilst  the  fore-arm  move*  from 
the  upper  arm  at  the  elbow-joint  in  a horizontal  plane 
backwards  and  forwards  as  it  is  outspread  or  shut  up, 
and  the  upper  arm  forwurds  and  backwards  upon  the 
shoulder-socket  in  the  same  motions.  Hut  in  forward 
flight  the  wings  move  forwards  and  backwards  upon  (he 
shoulder-socket  like  a pair  of  oars,  whilst  in  towering 
or  vertical  upward  flight  they  swing  upwards  aud 
downward*. 

The  Upper  Arm-bone  (Q.  R.  v.)  is  the  largest, 
though  not  always  the  longest,  piece  of  the  Wing.  In 
shape  it  resembles  an  italic  Co  laid  horizontally,  the  an- 
terior extremity  curving  inward*  and  Lite  posterior  out- 
wards. Its  middle  or  body  (17.)  is  tolerably  cylindrical 
and  smooth.  The  anterior  extremity  (lit),  curving  in- 
wards, expands  vertically,  and  especially  downwards, 
into  the  large  tubercle  (19.),  on  the  inside  of  which 
is  a large  aperture  (19.*)  for  the  passage  of  the  air-duct 
into  the  shaft  of  the  bone ; the  upper  anterior  edge 
expands  outwards  into  a broad  hp  (-20.)  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  breast  muscle,  und  its  fore  extremity  is  some- 
times developed  into  a tubercle  (21.),  hut  of  smaller 
size  than  the  former.  Between  the  tubercles  the  arti- 
cular surface  or  head  (ib.)  faces  forwards  and  inwards, 
of  u compressed  vertical  ovaloid  form,  and  separated 
from  the  lower  tubercle  by  a deep  notch.  The  posterior 
extremity  (22.)  also  expands  vertically,  is  less  deep  but 
more  cylindrical  than  the  anterior,  and  is  bounded  above 
by  a small  (23.)  and  below  by  a large  condyle  (23.*), 
between  which  ore  two  articular  surfaces  or  pulleys, 
facing  outwards  and  rather  backwards ; the  lower  pulley 
(22.)  fur  the  cubit  is  nearly  hemispherical,  with  a pit 
(22.*)  behind  for  the  olechranon,  and  under-cut  in 
front  for  the  articular  lip  of  that  bone  ; the  upper  pulley 
(24.)  for  the  spoke-bone  is  of  much  greater  extent, 
and,  like  the  segment  of  a wheel-felly,  stretches  obliquely 
downwards  before  the  former  ; in  consequence  of  which 
obliquity,  when  the  fore  is  expanded  upon  the  upper 
arm,  it  does  not  move  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  l»ut 
is  thrown  upwards,  and  therefore  in  extension  the 
upper  ami  fore  arm  together  form  an  open  angle  instead 
of  being  straight.  The  principal  difference  in  the  Upper 
Arm-hone  of  Birds  is  its  length;  in  some  of  the 
Wading  and  Web-fooled  Orders  it  reaches  to  the  tail, 
and  even  beyond  it : in  (he  Divert  it  stretches  rather 
behind  the  hip-joint,  but  in  the  Accipitrine  Order,  only 
reaches  it : in  the  Passerine  and  Climbing  Birds,  only 
to  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone:  in  the  Gallinaceous  and 
most  of  the  Wading  and  Web-footed  Orders  it  is  still 
shorter  ; hut  shortest  in  the  Swifts  and  Humming  Birds. 
On  the  proportionate  length,  however,  of  the  Upper- Arm 
to  the  tore-arm  depends  the  power  and  speed  of  flight: 
thus  in  the  quick-flying  Birds,  as  the  Hawks,  and  espe- 
cially the  Swifts,  the  Upper  is  much  shorter  than  the 
fore  arm,  whilst  in  the  heavy  fliers,  as  the  whole  GaUi • 
nacrous  and  Web-footed  Orders,  it  is  longer  than  the 
fore-arm,  and  among  the  Ostrich  Family  is  cither  three 
or  four  times  as  long,  as  in  the  Ostrich  and  Xandu, 
or  of  equal  length  with  it,  as  in  the  Cassowary  and 
Emeu  ; but  in  these  last,  both  upper  aud  fore  arm  are  re- 
markably short.  Difference  of  form  is  but  little;  the 
most  striking  is  that  of  the  Swifts  (fig.  10.  v.).  in 
which  the  Upper  Arm-bone  is  flattened  from  without 
inwards  and  especially  expanded  at  the  anterior  extre- 
mity, the  lower  edge  (l».)  close  to  the  air-hole  being 
developed  into  a large  process,  and  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pectoral  ridge  or  lip  (20.)  elevated  into  a stout  triangular 
process  curving  forwards;  the  hinder  end  is  also  very 


broad,  and  the  pulley  for  the  spoke-bone  is  separated  Zoology, 
distinctly  from  that  for  the  cubit.  In  the  Humming  Birds 
the  same  pectoral  process  exists,  though  comparaiively 
small,  but  (he  whole  bone  is  wider  than  in  (he  Swifts. 

In  the  Puffins  and  Aviks  (fig.  23.  C.  v.),  the  Upper 
Arm-hone,  and  indeed  all  the  bones  of  the  Wing,  are 
remarkably  compressed  from  before  backwards  ; this  is 
especially  so  in  the  Penguins  (fig.  8.  v.),  of  which  the 
whole  arrangement  of  (he  upper  extremity  is  to  the 
production  of  a fin  rather  than  of  a wing,  its  several 
portions  being  almost  motionless  upon  each  other,  and 
when  covered  by  their  soli  parts,  presenting  a broad 
sickle-like  limb,  which  depends  nearly  vertically  from 
the  shoulder,  the  Upper  Arm-bone  hanging  from  it  in 
a state  of  pronation,  so  that  the  surface  which  in  other 
Birds  is  external  in  in  this  anterior.  The  shall  of  the 
bone  is  flattened  from  within  outwards  ; the  upper  arti- 
cular surface  (17.)  faces  backwards,  and  the  tubercle  is 
scarcely  discernible : the  lower  end,  its  breadth  being  in- 
sufficient to  allow  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  fore-arm, 
being  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  (24.),  has  that  for  the 
spoke-bone  above  that  (22.)  for  the  cubit,  and  both  nearly 
flat  aud  connected,  have  tike  shape  of  a vertical  section 
of  a common  bean  with  the  convexity  outwards.  Behind 
them  and  on  the  inside  is  a little  narrow  pulley  (t  ) 
with  sharp  edge*,  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  which  is  not  continued  so  low  by  a deep  cleft; 
upon  this  pulley  and  hollow  the  movable  olechranon 
rests.  Among  the  GitfmsA-like  Birds,  the  Ostrich 
(fig.  7.  v.)  and  Xandu  have  the  Upper  Arm  of  the 
usual  form,  but  of  slender  proportions,  and  with  little 
developed  processes;  but  in  the  Cassowary  and  Ftnru 
(fig.  18.  A.  v.)  it  is  extremely  short,  in  the  latter 
not  exceeding  four  inches,  of  a flattened  C)lindrical 
form,  mure  flattened  and  expanded  inwards  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  which  has  a wide  articular  surface  (17.)  , 

convex  from  before  backwards,  but  with  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  tubercle  or  pectoral  ridge.  Its  hinder  end 
(22.)  is  still  less  expanded,  is  slightly  convex,  hut  not 
inclined  forwards,  so  that  it  does  not  admit  flexion  of 
the  fore-arm  upon  it. 

The  pore- Aim  consists  of  two  hones,  the  cubit  and 
spoke-bone,  of  which  the  latter  is  always  in  a state  of 
semi  pro md  ion. 

The  Cubit  (Q.  R.  vi.)  curves  slightly  inwards,  and 
has  its  shaft  or  middle  part  (27.)  tolerably  cylindroid  : 
the  posterior  end  or  head  (28.)  expanded  vertically,  and 
of  a somewhat  trigonal  form,  has  two  concave  articular 
surfaces,  ihc  lower  (28.)  cup  shaped,  facing  backwards 
aud  inwurds  fur  the  hemispherical  articular  pulley  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  bounded  behind  by  the  litlie  projecting 
olechranon  (•),  the  upper  (29.)  semilunar  and  inclined 
obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  with  its  upper 
edge  hollowed  for  the  head  of  the  spoke-bone  which 
rotates  in  it,  and  with  it  perfects  (he  socket  fur  the  upper 
oblique  pulley  of  the  upper  arm-bone.  The  anterior 
extremity  or  base  (30.)  expanded  laterally  and  from 
above  downwards,  has  a large  urlicular  surface  (30.) 
for  the  two  wrist-honea  and  the  great  palm-bone, 
facing  inwards  and  down  wards,  convex  vertically  and 
concave  from  side  to  side,  with  an  external  semicircular 
edge  (30.*),  but  gradually  narrowing  and  terminating 
in  a little  projecting  internal  tubercle  (30.t),  between 
which  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer  semicircular 
margin,  on  the  tup  of  the  bone,  is  a broad  hollow 
in  which  the  spoke-bone  rests  and  moves. 

The  .Spoke-bone  (Q.  R.  vu.)  is  more  cylindrical 
and  much  more  slender ; when  at  rest,  it  stretches  beyond 
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Zoology,  the  base  of  the  cubit,  and  seems  to  be  longest,  but  this 
arises  from  its  hinder  extremity  or  head  being  in  front 
of  the  articular  cavity  of  that  bone.  The  head  (33.)  is 
round  and  cup-shaped,  for  the  upper  pulley  of  (he 
upper  arm-bone,  and  its  under  half  smooth  to  rest 
in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  cubit,  in  which  it 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  expanding  or  closing 
the  wing.  The  anterior  extremity  or  base  (34.)  of  the 
bone  expanded  laterally,  and,  curving  down  upon  the 
base  of  the  cubit,  has  a broad  convex  articular  surface 
(34.)  at  its  end  for  the  upper  wrist-bone;  and  on  its 
upper  surface  a wide  groove  (34.*)  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendons  of  the  extending  muscles  of  the  hand.  The 
Spoke-bone  has  no  rotatory  motion  upon  the  cubit, 
but  simply  slips  backwards  and  forwards  upon  it;  supi- 
nation and  pronation  of  the  Fore- Arm  are  however  to 
a certain  extent  effected  by  the  obliquity  of  the  radio- 
humeral  articulation  at  the  elbow-joint. 

With  few  exceptions  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
Fore-Arm.  In  the  Emeu  the  Fore  and  upper  arm  arc 
of  nearly  equal  length;  but  tire  two  hones  of  the  latter 
are  cylindrical,  of  nearly  equal  size,  but  expanded  at 
their  extremities.  In  the  whole  Family  of  Diving 
Birds  the  Fore-Ann  is  short  and  flattened,  especially 
in  the  Puffin*  and  Axeks  (fig.  23.  vi.  aud  vil),  but  in 
the  Penguin * (fig.  8.  vi,  aud  vn.)  the  bones  are  very 
flat  ami  wide  from  before  backwards;  they  are  also 
permanently  prone,  and  the  front  edge  of  the  spoke- 
bone  is  very  sharp,  as  also  is  the  back  of  the  cubit, 
which  below  forms  a sharp  angular  process,  whilst  at  the 
upper  part  it  is  much  less  wide,  and  seems  to  have  no 
olechranon,  which,  however,  really  exists  as  a srpurute 
bone  (*),  irregularly  triangular  on  the  outside,  and 
having  from  the  lower  part  of  its  inside  a little  pro- 
jecting process  with  a sharp  narrow  ridge  to  lodge  in 
the  small  pulley  of  the  upper  arm,  whilst  its  more  ele- 
vated part  rests  against  its  outer  surface.  The  differ- 
ence oHenglh  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  observing 
on  that  of  the  upper-arm. 

Hie  Wrist  ol  Birds  consists  of  but  two  bones,  the 
form  of  which  and  their  use  are  peculiar  to  the  Class. 

The  Radio-carpal  bone  (Q.  R.  Till.)  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  spoke-bone,  forms  as  it  were  a cap  to  the 
front  of  the  Wrist-joint.  More  or  less  transversely 
oblong  in  front  (37.),  but  deepest  on  the  inner  edge, 
it  has,  above,  a wide  articular  surface  (38.),  concave 
from  before,  backwards  and  slightly  concave  from  side 
to  side,  fur  the  spoke-bone;  below,  it  has  another, 
but  much  larger,  concave  surface  (39.),  facing  out- 
wards and  downwards,  which  forms  part  of  the  socket 
for  the  upper  end  of  the  great  palm-bone ; and  behind 
it  has  a third  concave  surface  (40.)  for  the  articular  base 
of  the  cubit. 

The  Uluo-carpal  bone  (Q.  R.  IX.),  placed  beneath 
the  anterior  articular  surface  of  the  cubit,  has  a very 
peculiar  form;  its  tipper  surface  (41.)  is  concave  from 
before  backwards  to  correspond  with  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  cubit;  below,  it  bifurcates  into  two  pro- 
cesses separated  by  a deep  notch,  an  external  short  one 
(<I2l),  received  into  a hollow  at  the  upper  and  back  purt 
of  the  palm-bone,  aud  an  internal  longer  one  (43.), 
which  passes  on  the  inside  of  the  same  bone. 

In  the  Nandu  the  Radio-carpal  bone  has  the  usual 
form,  bufclhe  Ulno-carpal  is  merely  a little  conical  bone, 
the  base  attached  to  the  cubit,  and  the  apex  running  on 
the  inside  of  the  palm-bone ; it  has  a very  small  pro- 
jection on  the  outer  side,  so  that  the  groove  for  that 


bone  scarcely  exists.  In  the  Ostrich  (fig.  7.  vm.)  the  Zoology. 
Radio-carjml  bone  is  like  a split  pea,  hollowed  where 
it  rests  against  the  spoke-bone,  but  rounded  behind 
where  it  articulutes  with  the  upper  palm-bone;  the 
Ulnn-carpal  bone  (ix.)  is  bean-shaped,  but  one  of 
its  long  surfaces  joins  the  cubit  before,  and  by  the 
other  the  two  lower  palmar  bones  behind ; its  upper 
end  is  in  contact  with  the  radio-carpal  bone.  In  the 
Penguin *,  the  Ulno-carpal  bone  (fig.  8.  ix.)  is 
largely  developed,  flat,  and  hatchet-shaped,  with  its 
edge  turned  backwards  ; its  triangular-shaped  head  has 
one  articular  surface  behind  for  the  cubit,  and  another 
before  for  the  palm-hone.  The  Radiocarpal  (vni.), 
thin  and  flat,  is,  as  usual,  between  the  spoke-bone  and 
palm-bone. 

The  remaining  bones  form  or  correspond  to  the  Hand 
and  Fingers, 

The  Palm  or  Metacarpal  bone  ((J.  R.  x.)  single, 
although  its  original  composition  of  three  is  distinctly 
perceptible,  when  folded  on  the  fore-arm  hangs  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  outwards.  It  has  two  long 
shafts  connected  together  above  and  below,  but  widely 
separate  in  the  middle,  and  of  these  the  anterior  (44.)  is 
considerably  largest,  and  has  the  third  piece  (46.),  which 
is  very  short,  and  sometimes  a mere  stud,  completely 
consolidated  with  its  fore  and  upper  part.  On  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone  is  a large  articular  surface  (47.)  for  the 
cubit  and  radio-carpal  hone,  convex  from  hefore  back- 
wards, and  concave  from  side  to  side,  with  its  plane 
facing  obliquely  outwards;  the  inner  edge  (18.)  is 
sharp,  and  descend*  fur  back,  forming  a keel,  which 
is  received  wilhiu  the  cleft  separating  the  two  processes 
of  the  ulnrt-carpal  bone  ; close  to  its  termination  be- 
hind is  a pit  in  which  rests  the  short  outer  process  of 
that  hone,  and  upon  the  inside  of  tlie  head  a little 
tubercle  (49.)  for  the  attachment  of  its  inner  hmg 
process.  Before  and  below  the  upper  articular  surface 
is  a compressed,  more  or  less  projecting  process  (bo.)* 
to  which  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensor  muscles 
are  fixed ; anil  continued  more  or  less  downwards  is  a 
ridge  (46-).  the  analogue  of  Lite  palm-bone  of  ihe 
thumb,  having  a triangular  articular  surface  at  its  (ip, 
upon  which  is  fixed  the  thumb  (51.),  a single,  long, 
three-sided  pyramidal  hone,  with,  in  some  instances,  a 
very  slender,  short,  second  piece  forming  its  tip.  The 
anterior  and  principal  shaft  (44.)  flattened  and  cylin- 
drical, marker!  with  ridges  and  grooves,  has  at  its  lower 
end  a large,  irregularly  flattened  articular  surface  (52.) 
for  the  first  piece  of  the  finger.  The  posterior  shall 
(45.)  very  slender,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  carpal  pulley,  has  sharp  edges  and 
grooves  along  its  middle,  joins  the  back  of  the  front 
shall  below,  and  also  spreads  to  form  an  articular  sur- 
face (53.)  for  the  second  Huger.  In  the  Aandu,  (he 
Palm-bone  has  the  general  form,  but  is  very  short;  the 
stud  for  its  thumb,  however,  is  lengthy,  as  is  also  the 
single  joint  of  the  thumb  itself.  The  same  characters 
belong  to  the  Ostrich , hut  the  palm  is  shorter.  In  the 
Emeu,  the  Palm-bone  (fig.  18.  A.  x.)  is  little  developed, 
irregularly  cylindrical,  and  thicker  above  than  below ; 
a very  slight  rudiment  of  the  second  shaft  (46.)  exists, 
in  a little  thin  bone,  about  the  sue  of  a large  common 
pin,  which  is  anchylosed,  except  at  its  tip,  from  the 
upper  aud  to  the  middle  of  the  great  shall. 

The  motions  of  the  bones  at  the  Wrist-joint  upon  each 
other  it  is  very  difficult  by  words  to  explain.  When  at 
rest,  the  carpal  end  of  the  palm -bone  is  applied  by  both 
2 u 2 
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Zoalogr.  it*  edges  ami  concavity  lo  the  radio-carpal  bone,  and  the 
— ■ v*-'  hind  |>ari  of  ils  inner  edge  received  iuto  the  tork  of  the 
ulno-carpal  bone,  but  scarcely,  if  at  ail,  touches  the 
carpal  end  of  the  cubit.  Upon  extension  of  the  hand, 
however,  the  ulno-carpal  bone  moves  forward  upon  the 
cubit,  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm-hone 
descends  into  the  fork  of  the  ulno-carpal,  and  ihe  outer 
half  of  its  articular  surface  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  correspond log  pari  of  the  cubit,  the  radio-carpal 
and  spoke-bone  being  simultaneously  retracted  on  the 
cubit  eo  as  to  give  room  for  this  apposition. 

The  analogues  of  two  Fingers  (Q.  R.  xi.)  exist 
besides  the  rudimental  thumb  ulreudy  mentioned.  The 
principal  finger  in  front  consists  of  two  pieces  or 
joints;  ihe  upper  (54  ) has  a large  irregular  flat  head 
for  its  junction  with  the  palm-bone;  is  thick  and  flat 
on  its  Iront  edge,  and  a little  below  the  joint  sends  out 
a deep  thin  blade  (55.)  behind;  its  lower  end  has  a 
triangular  articular  surface  (*>6.)  lor  its  junction  with  the 
lower  piece  (57.),  which  is  of  a trigoual  form  gradually 
tapering  towards  its  tip,  and  in  Web-footeii  Birds  has 
commonly  attached  a very  minute  third  joint.  The 
small  finger  (56.)  is  a short  single  bone  joined  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  hinder  shaft  of  the  palm-bone,  and 
attached  behind  the  principal  finger  upon  the  space 
above  the  blude  of  the  latter  bone.  In  the  A 'andu  the 
joints  of  the  finger  are  extremely  short,  but  very  deep. 
In  the  Ostrich,  the  small  finger  (fig.  7.  58.)  has  u 
pointed  second  joint  covered  with  a claw  ; the  principal 
finger  consists  of  three  joints,  and  the  extreme  one  is 
clawed  ; the  thumb  has  also  n second  clawed  joint.  In 
the  Emeu,  there  is  but  a single  bone  (fig.  5.  SJ.)  to 
the  finger,  and  this  is  clawed. 

An  interesting  analogy  between  the  Wings  of  Birds 
and  the  Fore  Limbs  of  Reptiles,  and  also  of  Beasts,  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Nitssch,*  but  is  unnoticed  by  any 
other  zoologist,  although  it  must  have  been  observed 
frequently  by  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  prepare 
skeletons  for  their  own  use.  It  consists  In  some  of  the 
Finger-pieces  being  armed  with  claws,  and  of  these 
the  thumbs  are  most  commonly  bo  provided.  It  occurs 
generally,  though  not  always,  in  the  Diurnal  Rapa- 
cious Birds,  thus  in  the  Keslrit,  but  not  in  the 
Buzzards ; nor  is  it  found  in  the  Owls.  Among  the 
Passerine  Birds  it  is  only  seen  in  the  Swifts,  in  which 
it  is  very  large.  Many  of  the  Waiters  have  ii,  and  in 
some,  as  the  Crane , it  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  In 
the  Gallinaceous  Order,  as  the  Common  Fowl  (tig.  6. 
Q.  R.  x.  51.),  and  among  the  Web-footed  Birds,  as  the 
Common  Goose,  DucJc , and  Gamut,  it  is  long;  but  in 
the  Gidh,  Imtus,  and  Stems,  Sterna , it  is  generally 
short.  The  principal  finger  is  far  less  frequently  armed 
with  a claw,  but  it  is  found  in  the  Ostrich  and  Emeu 
as  above  mentioned.  Upon  the  little  finger  no  claw  is 
found,  except  in  the  Ostrich. 

In  many  Birds  the  capsules  of  some  of  the  Wing 
joints  are  furnished  with  little  accessory  bones,  of  which 
the  use  is  to  render  the  ploy  of  the  tendons  more  free, 
and  to  lengthen  the  levers  of  the  bones  to  which  they 
properly  belong.  They  arc  found  at  the  shoulder  in 
the  Hawks,  Owls,  and  most  Passerine  Bin!-,  but  not  in 
the  Wading  or  Gallinaceous  Orders.  Also  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist  of  the  Swift  and  others. 

General  Structure  of  the  BTngr. — Having  thus  de- 
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scribed  the  bony  framework  of  the  Wings,  it  will  be  Zoology, 
now  convenient  to  notice  their  general  formation.  - 

When  denuded  of  feathers  and  expanded,  the  bony  parts 
are  obscurely  seen  through  the  skin,  within  which  they 
are  contained.  They  do  not.  however,  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  stretch  out  in  a straight  line  from  the 
shoulder,  but  produce  three  angles,  the  inner  one  look- 
ing backwards,  formed  by  the  upper  arm  stretching 
backwards  and  outwards  from  the  side  of  the  trunk; 
the  middle  one  opening  forward*,  formed  by  the  upper 
mul  fore-arm,  ami  the  outer  one  looking  backwards,  and 
formed  by  Ihe  fore-arm  and  hand.  The  object  of  this 
angular  arrangement  is  to  produce  a broad  surface  for 
the  wing,  which  i*  effected  first  by  the  doubling  of  skiu, 
which  forms  the  posterior  or  upper  margin  of  the  arm* 
pit  passing  broadly  from  the  trunk  to  the  back  of  tire 
upper  arm  ; ami,  secondly,  by  the  extension  of  an  elastic 
ligamentous  rope  between  the  (null  of  the  shoulder  and 
the  base  of  the  spoke-bone,  over  which  the  skin  is 
folded,  and  passes  backwards  to  be  attached  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  upper  and  fore-arm,  thus  forming  a 
triangular  sail  with  its  base  in  front.  A second  similar 
rope  and  doubling  of  skin  stretches  from  the  buck  of 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  to  that  of  the  hand,  but  the 
triangular  sail  here  formed  is  less  wide  from  before 
backwards  than  the  front  one.  The  expansion  of  these 
membranes,  which,  in  flight,  require  to  he  kept  tense,  is 
effected  simply,  but  beautifully,  by  the  mere  extension  of 
the  bones  ; the  muscles  drawing  the  upper  arm  forwards, 
stretch  the  inner  or  thoracic  humeral  sail,  those  which 
extend  the  fore  upon  the  upper  arm,  by  drawing  it  back, 
tighten  the  middle  sail,  and  those  winch  bring  forward 
the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm  outstretch  the  outer  sail. 

The  exient  of  the  Wing’s  surface  is  further  increased 
by  the  attachment  of  large  leathers,  which,  from  having 
their  barrels  or  quills  length),  are  called  quill  feather*, 
of  which  three  are  three  sets,  classed  according  to  their 
attachment  on  the  hand,  fore-arm  and  upper-arm.  and 
the  different  length  of  the  members,  principally  of  those 
belonging  to  the  hand,  form  oftentimes  a generic  cha- 
racter. All  ihe  quill  feathers  attached  to  the  hand  are, 
from  their  position  on  this,  by  ornithologists,  called  tin* 
first  bone  of  the  Wing,  named  Primaries  or  Primary 
Quills , or,  from  their  larger  size  and  action,  Greater 
Remigts,  the  first  or  outermost  lies  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  front  of  the  hand,  but  the  others  spread  gra- 
dually backwards  like  tbe  open  sticks  of  a fan.  The 
Secondaries,  Secondary  Quills , or  Lesser  Remiges,  are 
fixed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
Tertials  are  attached  along  the  whole  length  of  the  upper 
arm  ; and  upon  the  shoulder-joint  and  edge  of  the 
bludc-bone  are  the  Scapulars . To  the  thumb  are  also 
attached  some  small  quills,  which  are  called  Bastard 
Quills,  or  the  whole  together,  the  Bastard  Wing.  The 
roots  of  the  quill  feathers  are  concealed  by  successive 
layers  of  feathers,  of  which  the  size  gradually  diminishes 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  Wing,  where  they  interweave 
into  a sort  of  selvage  with  the  short  feathers  which 
overspread  the  under  or  inner  surface  of  the  Wing;  alt 
these  feathers  are  called  Coverts ; those  overlapping  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  are  tbe  Greater ; those  upon 
the  tertials,  the  I*c*ser ; and  ihose  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  Wing,  the  Undtr  Coverts. 

B.  Of  the  l^cgs. 

The  Hip-Girdle  of  Birds  is  characterized  by  the 
union  of  its  lateral  portions  with  the  vertebers  of  the 
loins  aud  rump,  except  in  the  Penguins,  in  which  they 
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Zoology,  remain  distinct,  by  its  share-bones  being  unconnected 
^ with  each  other,  so  that  the  fore  and  under  part  is  de- 
ficient in  the  whole  ClasH,  excepting  in  the  Ostrich  alone, 
which  bus  the  pelvic  ring  perfect,  and  by  the  Hip- 
sockets  being  simple  round  holes,  their  bottom  filled 
with  ligament  instead  of  being  perfect  bony  cups.  The 
buck  and  upper  part  of  the  Hip-girdle  is  formed  of  the 
loin  and  rump  vertebers  already  described,  upon  the 
breadth  of  which  largely  depends  that  of  the  Girdle  ; 
its  sides  by  the  pair  of  Unnamed,  or.  as  Meckel  calls 
them,  Lateral  bone*,  each  consisting,  as  in  Reptiles,  of 
three  pieces  whilst  the  bird  is  young,  but  becoming  con- 
solidated very  early. 

Of  the  Ununmed  bone  (fig.  6.  G.  H all  that  portion 
which  is  before,  alxnc,  and  behind  the  Hip-socket, 
and  in  contact  with  the  vertebers  interposed  between 
itself  and  its  fellow,  is  the  so-called  Hip-bone  (i.), 
forming  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  socket  (w.),  in 
front  of  which  it  expands  into  a more  or  less  spacious 
surface  or  belly  (t.),  concave  laterally  above  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  convex  beneath  (t.), 
resting  upon  and  generally  anchylosed  with  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  two  or  three  last  hack,  and  all  the 
loin  vertebers,  ils  free  anterior  part  (|,*)  overlapping 
some  of  the  hinder  ribs,  and  its  inner  hinder  edge  (l.t) 
generally  uniting  with  the  ridge  of  the  neighbouring 
vertebral  spines,  so  that  it  forms  a perfect  catiu)  (2.)  for 
the  lodgment  of  muscles,  sometimes  open  behind,  as  in 
the  Common  Foie /,  or  closed  as  in  the  Hawks.  Ducks, 
&c. ; in  the  Guillemots  and  Divers  (fig.  12.  B.  i.  J.),  this 
part  is  very  narrow,  und,  in  the  latter  especially,  scarce 
rises  above  the  vertebral  transverse  processes.  The 
ring  of  the  Hip-socket  (w.)  is  the  thickest  and  strongest 
part  of  the  bone,  and  h deepest  and  spread  most  out- 
wards nt  the  back  purl  (*>-*),  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone to  rest  against,  not  to  support.  Behind  und  above 
H the  Hip-bone  stretches  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
backwards  (1.),  farthest  in  the  IV tiler,  and  especially  in 
Diving  Birds,  and  least  in  the  Rapacious  and  Wading 
Orders;  and  it  spreads  either  horizontally  a*  in  Land 
(fig.  6.  i.  3.),  or  more  or  less  obliquely  downwards  as  in 
Water  (fig.  9.  i.  3.),  and  specially  in  Diving  Birds,  of 
which  the  Dicers  (fig.  12.  i.  3.)  ore  a good  example  : 
its  inner  edge  (3.f)  joins  the  tips  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  rump  vertebers,  and  its  outer  (3.*),  in  most 
instances,  is  consolidated  with  the  haunch-bone,  without 
any  definite  boundary  between  the  two,  an  oval  aper- 
ture, the  iiio-ischial  hole(x-)  only,  immediately  behind  the 
Hip-joint,  separating  them  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 
In  the  Rapacious  and  Wading  Orders  this  part  of  the 
bone  has  a flat  upper  surface,  and  at  the  outer  part 
bends  suddenly  down  nt  an  angle  to  join  the  haunch- 
bone,  the  angle  not  mifrequeiitly  projecting  to  form  a 
distinct  and  under  cut  lip,  as  in  the  Rapacious  Birds 
(fig.  1.  3.*)-  The  same  disposition  occurs,  but  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  Gallinaceous  Order,  in  which  the  breadth 
of  the  flat  surface  (3.f  3.*)  is  greatest,  especially  in  the 
Bustards , which  have  the  widest  Hip-girdle : in  the 
greater  numl»er  of  Passerine  Birds,  also,  this  part  of 
the  bone  is  wide.  In  the  Ostrich  Family  the  hinder 
part  of  the  Hip-bone  exhibits  some  peculaiities ; in  the 
Xandu  (fig.  16.  C.  3.  3.*)  it  is  but  little  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  haunch-bone,  with  which  however 
it  has  an  osseous  union  : in  the  Cassowary  their  length 
is  equal,  and'they  are  similarly  united  the  margins  of 
the  i I io- ischial  hole  arc  therefore  in  both  entirely  bony ; 
in  the  Emeu,  they  are  not  united  ; in  the  Apteryx  (fig.  17. 


C.  I.  3.)  they  are  widely  distant  throughout  their  whole  Zoology, 
length,  und  still  more  so  in  theO#/ricA(fig.  7. 3.)  ; no  aper-  v— » 
lure,  therefore,  but  only  a deep  dell,  exists  in  the  latter 
two  Birds.  The  under  and  buck  purl  (4.)  of  the  Hip- 
socket  (w.)  stretches  back,  as  the  Haunch-bone  (it.), 
which  is  immediately  more  or  less  contracted  (5.)  to 
form  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  ilio-ischial  (x-),  end 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  ischio-pubic  or  oval  hole 
(^•) « continued  farther  back,  it  perfects  the  former 
hole,  and  unites  with  the  hip-bone  throughout  the  rest 
of  its  extent  (6.),  and  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  in  the 
greater  numher  of  Birds.  In  the  Ostrich  Family, 
however,  as  already  mentioned,  (he  boundaries  of  the 
two  boties  are  very  definite,  even  in  the  Cassowary  and 
Xandu , in  which  they  unite;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
Haunch-hones  (fig.  16.  11.)  are  very  remarkable,  on 
account  of  their  inclining  inwards  towards  each  other, 
and  uniting  (ff ) a short  distance  behind  the  llip-sockcts, 
and  thence  continuing  backwards,  united  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  forming  a second  roof  above  the. 
lvic  cavity.  In  the  Aptnyx  (fig.  17.  C.  11.)  these 
nes  are  very  deep,  and  completely  distinct  below  from 
the  share-bones ; in  the  Emeu  they  are  widely  sepa- 
rate, but  their  tip  is  expanded,  as  also  they  are  sepa- 
rate, though  less  widely,  in  the  Cassowary ; but  in  the 
Xandu,  the  extremities  of  both  Haunch  and  Share-bones 
are  closely  approximated  and  connected  by  ligament ; 
and  in  the  Ostrich  (fig.  7.  11.),  by  bone,  the  bind  end  of 
the  Haunch  expanding  and  descending  to  join  the  Share- 
bouc.  From  the  fore  under  and  outer  part  of  the  Hip- 
socket  projects  a little  stumpy  process  (7.),  which  is  the 
spine  of  the  Shure-bouc  (ill.),  itself  forming  the  margin 
of  the  ring  between  the  Hip  and  Haunch-hrmes;  thence 
it  continues  backwards  as  a slender  style  (8.),  perfecting 
the  oval  or  ischio-pubic  hole  by  joining  the  haunch-bone 
a little  behind  the  Hip-joint,  and  afterwards  running 
ailing  the  lower  murgiu  of  that  bone,  more  or  less  close, 
till  it  reaches  its  hind  extremity,  beyond  which  it  is 
continued,  and  curves  more  or  less  inwards  widening 
slightly  ul  ils  tip  (9.)  ; in  the  Divers  (fig.  12.  A.  111.)  the 
tip  is  much  expanded,  and  approaches  very  near  its 
fellow  ; in  the  Hawks  (fig.  1.  in.)  it  is  a very  slender 
and  simply  curving  bone,  and  not  un frequently,  just 
behind  the  oval  hole,  is  deficient,  thus  forming  twro 
distinct  pieces  (»,),  which  are  connected  by  ligament. 
Sometimes  the  Haunch  and  Share-bones  are  not  con- 
nected behind  the  Hip-socket,  and  the  oval  hole  is  then 
confounded  with  the  space  between  the  hinder  edges  of 
the  two  bones,  as  iu  the  Parrots  (fig.  4.  5. »/>.),  &c. 

The  Share-hones  in  the  Ostrich  Family,  excepting  in  the 
Ostrich , are  scarcely  so  long  as  the  Haunch-bones,  and  do 
not  belly  much  outwards  the  lateral  extent  of  the  Hip- 
girdle  is  therefore  not  great ; their  form  is  somewhat  tri- 
gonal, and  they  thicken,  especially  in  the  Cassowary, 
towards  the  extremity,  excepting  the  Apteryx  (fig.  17. 
ill.),  in  which  they  taper  almost  to  points.  In  the 
Ostrich  (fig.  7.  hi.),  however,  the  Share-bones  spread 
much  outward*,  and  render  the  fore  part  of  the  Girdle 
very  wide,  incline  inwards  behind,  and  having  joined 
with  the  Haunch-bones,  each  sends  dow  nwards,  inwards, 
and  forwards,  a curving  process  (9.*),  which  mrets  its 
fellow  in  the  mesial  line,  and  thus  renders  the  Hip- 
girdle  a perfect  though  irregular  ring,  the  only  known 
instance  of  the  kind  in  Birds. 

The  Leg  consists  of  the  thigh,  leg  proper,  shank, 
und  foot,  which  do  not  form  a vertical  support  to  the 
Bird,  for  were  it  so,  as  the  hip-joint  or  centre  of  support 
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Zoology.  is  po  far  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  muscles  re- 
quired  to  retain  the  trunk  in  its  natural  position  would 
need  to  he  of  most  enormous  size.  The  support  of  the 
body  is,  however,  effected  by  a very  simple  but  beautiful 
disposition  of  the  leg-bones,  which  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides a set  of  powerful  springs,  so  that  not  only  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  transmitted  to  the  ground  without 
jarring  in  its  ordinary  motions,  but  even  when,  us  it 
often  happens,  the  bin!  drops  suddenly  from  a great 
height  on  it*  feet,  it  receives  no  injury.  Strange  as  it 
may  at  first  seem,  the  hip-joints  are  not,  but  the  knee- 
joints  are,  the  actual  supporting  points  of  the  trunk, 
from  which  also  the  motions  of  the  leg  are  performed, 
and  these  nrc  brought  to,  or  near  to,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  a little  in  front  of  the  hind  margin  of  the 
breast-hone,  by  the  oblique  direction  forwards  of  the 
thigh-bones,  so  that  the  insides  of  the  knees  rest  against 
the  sides  of  the  chest.  From  the  knee-joint  the  leg 
Stretches  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  to  such 
extent  that  the  ankle,  or,  as  it  is  in  Birds  commonly 
called,  the  knee-joint  is  nearly  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  hip.  From  the  ankle,  the  instep-bone, 
or,  commonly  so  called,  leg  stretches  obliquely  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  its  junction  with  the  roots  of  the 
toes  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  knee-joint. 
Thus  are  Lhere  in  front  two  open  angles,  the  upper 
between  the  spine  and  thigh,  the  lower  between  the  leg 
and  instep- bone,  and  two  open  angles  behind,  the  upjier 
between  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  lower  between  the  instep- 
bone  and  ground ; by  diminishing  these,  the  foot  is 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  limb  being  thus  swung 
forward  from  the  knee,  the  angles  are  opened,  and  the 
foot  brought  again  to  the  ground,  an  alternate  repetition 
of  which  motions  by  each  limb  produces  progression. 
The  angles  are  sustained  by  the  beautiful  contrivance  of 
the  more  powerful  muscles  not  being  attached  to  the 
immediately  adjucent  bones,  but  passing  from  above 
one  joint  over  a second,  on  which  they  usually  become 
tendinous,  to  he  inserted  in  the  bone  below,  so  that  if 
the  latter  he  firmly  sustained  in  its  position,  the  more 
the  bone  whence  the  muscles  arise  is  loaded  the  more 
perfectly  is  the  angle  and  its  springiness  preserved. 
Thus  the  great  muscles  which  support  the  hip-girdle  on 
the  thigh  pa^s  from  the  hip-bone  in  front  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  thigh  over  the  knee  to  lie  attached  to  the  leg- 
bone,  and  those  which  support  the  thigh  upon  the  leg 
pass  from  the  thigh-bone  over  the  back  of  the  knee- 
joint  arid  leg,  and  over  the  hack  of  the  ankle-joint,  to  be 
affixed  to  the  Instep- bone. 

The  Thigh-bone  (fig.  6.  R.  I.),  although  the  most 
bulky,  is  generally  the  shortest  of  the  three  portions  of 
the  leg ; but  it  has  nearly  the  same  general  form  in  all.  Jta 
shall  or  middle  (12.)  is  tolerably  cylindrical,  sometimes 
flattened  a little  on  the  outside,  us  in  the  Ducks , or 
compressed  laterally  as  in  the  Mergansers,  and  in  the 
Dirers  (fig.  12.  i.  8.*)  still  more,  so  that  on  its  hinder 
surface  a distinct  sharp  edge  or  rough  line  is  produced  : 
it  is  also  slightly  arched  forwards ; but  in  the  Divers 
very  considerably.  At  both  extremities  the  bone  spreads 
laterally,  and  is  flattened  from  before  backwards.  On 
(he  inside  of  the  upper  end  is  attached,  at  a right  angle 
with  the  shaft,  the  nearly  hemispherical  bead  (10.),  which 
is  received  into  the  hip-socket,  distinguished  principally 
by  its  smoothness,  but  not  supported  on  any  special 
neck  or  lengthened  process:  from  its  upper  surface  an 
articular  surface  (10.*)  stretches  outwards  of  corres- 
pondent extent  to  the  length  of  the  lateral  extension  of 


the  hinder  upper  edge  of  the  hip-socket,  and  the  outer  Geology, 
side  of  the  bone  generally  rises  a little  above  it  as  a 
rudi mental  greater  trochanteric  process  ( II. )*  which  is 
very  distinct  in  the  Gal/inaceous  (fig.  6.  R.  i.)  and 
Wading  Birds;  and  in  such  as  have  the  Thigh-bone 
filled  with  air,  au  aperture  (11.*)  exist*  on  its  fore  part 
for  the  entrance  of  the  membranous  air-tube.  The 
lower  end  of  the  bone  is  of  considerable  size,  ond  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  rounded  articular  surfaces  or 
pulleys  (|3.  13.*)  widely  separated  by  a broad  deep 
groove,  in  which  the  little  knee-cap  and  large  extensor 
tendons  of  the  leg  play;  and  the  groove  is  continued 
far  up  in  front  by  the  extension  of  a ridge  above  each 
pulley  upwards  on  the  shaft : both  pulleys  are  wider 
behind  than  in  front;  the  inner  pulley  (13.)  is  the 
shortest  but  widest,  and  rests  on  the  shiu-bone  alone; 
the  outer  (13.*)  is  the  longest  but  narrowest,  and  its 
inner  edge  considerably  lengthened,  drops  between  the 
shin-bone  and  the  inside  of  the  splint-bone,  the  top  of  the 
latter  being  received  in  a deep  chase  (■f .)  to  its  outer  side. 

The  Lfg  consists  of  three  bones,  the  shin-bone 
and  knee-cap,  and  the  splint-bone;  the  latter  of  these 
serves  to  widen  the  Brticular  surface  at  the  knee-joint 
for  the  thigh-hone,  and  also,  by  its  ligamentous  connec- 
tion with  the  shin-bone,  produces  a spring  which  dimi- 
nishes the  shock  produced  by  putting  the  foot  to  the 
ground. 

The  Shin-bone  (fig.  6.  R.  ii.)  is  invariably  the 
longest  portion  of  the  lower  extremity,  its  shall  (16.) 
cylindrical,  and  slightly  flattened  from  before  to  behind. 

The  upper  end  (14.  14*  M.t)  of  the  lion e is  very  much 
expanded,  and  is  of  an  irregularly  square  form  ; it  is 
divided  by  a more  or  less  distinct  middle  elevation  (14.) 
received  in  the  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  the  thigh-bone 
into  two  articular  surfaces,  of  which  the  inner  one  (14.*) 
is  largest,  concave  from  before  to  behind,  and  from  side 
to  side,  for  the  corresponding  pulley  mi  the  thigh;  (he 
outer  one  lor  the  outer  pulley  (l4.t)  is  convex,  and  the 
articular  surface  descends  most  deeply  on  the  outside. 

These  articular  surfaces  occupy  scarcely  more  than  the 
hinder  half  of  this  end  of  the  bone,  of  which  the  rest  is 
formed  by  the  widely  expanded  base  (15.*)  of  the 
large  tubercle  (15.),  which  generally  curves  upwards 
in  shape  of  a wide  lip,  and  prevents  the  dislocation  of 
the  thigh-pulleys  forwards,  when  the  knee  is  much 
bent,  although  in  the  common  flexion  of  the  limb  they 
rest  against  the  back  of  the  lip.  Ill  the  Mergansers 
the  lip  rises  in  front  of  the  knee-joint  as  a little  pyra- 
midal process;  but  iu  the  Divers  (fig.  12.  u.  15.)  it  is 
of  enormous  length  and  strength,  being  as  long  or 
longer  than  the  thigh-bone ; it  rises  above  the  knee- 
joint  like  the  handle  of  an  oar.  and  is  a most  important 
adaptation  of  the  limb  for  diving  ; it  has  at  the  hack  of 
its  root  a concave  articular  surface  for  the  inner  thigh- 
pulley,  against  which  the  movements  of  the  knee-joint 
arc  performed.  The  lip*  b extended  outwards  (I5.t), 
and  prevents  the  head  of  the  splint-bone  being  thrust 
forwards.  The  tubercle  itself  projects  in  front  as  a 
sharp  thin  compressed  process  (15.),  and  is  lost  upon 
the  shaft.  A little  below  the  head  on  the  outer  side  a 
sharp  ridge  is  formed  for  the  connection  of  the  splint- 
bone  ; the  lower  end  (17.)  of  the  Shin-bone  expands 
laterally,  and  forma  behind  a single  pulley  surface  (17.), 
convex  from  above  downwards,  and  concave  laterally 
for  the  passage  of  tendons  ; and  in  front  it  has  a pair  of 
articular  convex  surface*  (17.*  17.*),  widely  separated 
by  a deep  depression,  above  which  in  front,  but  still 
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Zoology,  between  the  articular  surfaces,  there  is  in  the  Stark  a 
very  remarkahte  deep  cop  (tig;.  24.  A.  17.  ft),  for  a 
purpose  lo  be  presently  mentioned.  From  the  upper 
part  of  each  articular  surface  a more  or  less  sharp  ridge 
ascends  on  the  front  of  the  shaft,  leaving  a deep  and 
wide  groove  between  them,  in  which  the  tendons 
of  muscles  lie  confined  by  a strong  ligamentous 
band  ; but  besides  ibis,  in  almost  all  Birds  except  the 
Parrots , a bouy  band  (is.)  passes  deeply  and  obliquely 
upwards,  from  above  the  outer  articular  surface  to  the 
inner  ridge,  forming  a distinct  bouy  canal  for  the  long 
common  extensor  muscle  of  the  toes. 

The  Knee-cap  (fig.  6-  hi.)  is  really  only  a movable 
part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  shin-bone,  on  the  top  of 
which  it  is  generally  attached  ; it  is  mostly  of  but  small 
size,  wide  transversely,  with  a pair  of  articular  surfaces 
for  the  thigh-pulleys  at  the  back  ; but  in  the  Web- footed 
Order,  in  which  the  knee  is  constantly  much  beni,  it  is 
larger  and  squarish,  so  that  the  thigh-bone  rests  against 
it,  as  in  them  the  base  of  the  tubercle  of  the  shin- bone 
is  low  : in  some  instances  it  is  extremely  small  and 
roundish,  but  »*  increased  in  size  by  being  enveloped  in 
a mass  of  fibro-cariilage.  In  the  Divert  (fig.  12.  C.  in.) 
it  is  a long  thin  pyramidal  bone,  which  rests  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  base  of  the  shin  tubercle. 

The  Splint-bone  (fig.  6.  nr.),  situated  on  the  outside 
of  the  shin-bone,  is  above,  wide  from  before  to  behind, 
and  much  compressed  from  side  to  side ; upon  its  top  is 
u large  convex  articular  surface  (20.),  received  into,  the 
chase  of  the  outer  condyle;  below,  the  shaft  (21.)  in 
general  tapers  gradually  to  a thin  point  (22.),  which 
rests  on  the  side  of  the  shin-bone.  Its  length  varies 
considerably  ; sometimes  is  only  half,  sometimes  not  so 
much,  sometimes  more  than  that  of  the  shin-bone;  it  is 
shortest  in  the  Parrots  and  Ducks,  and  generally  longest 
in  the  Rapacious  Birds ; but  in  the  Cormorant  and 
Penguin  it  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  shin- 
bone. 

The  Shank-bone  (fig.  6.  v.),  or  leg,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
Birds,  including  in  itself  alone  the  several  bones  (except 
one)  which  are  found  in  the  instep  and  sole  of  Reptiles ; 
and,  except  in  the  Parrott  and  Penguins,  is  the  second 
longest  member  of  the  lower  limb.  Its  shaft  (28.)  is 
squarish,  with  its  sides  rounded,  its  front  deeply  grooved, 
laterally  almost  from  end  to  end,  and  its  hack  also, 
though  but  slightly  except  in  those  Birds  which  grasp 
very  powerfully,  as  the  Rapacicms  and  Climbing  Orders, 
in  which  the  front  is  rounded,  and  the  back  deeply 
and  widely  grooved.  The  upper  end  expands  from  siile 
to  side,  and  has  a pair  of  concave  articular  surfaces  (26. 
26.),  separated  by  a middle  ridge  (26.*),  for  the  cor- 
respondent surfaces,  and  depression  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  shin-bone.  The  ridge  in  the  Stork  (fig.  24.  B.  26.*) 
rises  up  in  front  into  a remarkable  rounded  pro- 
cess, received  when  the  ankle-joint  is  half  beul  into  the 
cup  of  the  shin-bone  already  mcutioncd.  Its  use  in 
the  skeleton  cannot  he  comprehended,  but  whilst  the 
bones  remain  connected  by  their  ligaments,  it  exhibits  a 
most  beautiful  contrivance,  by  which  the  vertical  position 
of  the  leg  and  instep-bone  is  preserved  without  the  least 
muscular  exertion,  the  side  ligamentsof  the  joint  passing 
so  obliquely  backwards  from  the  shin  to  the  shank,  and 
being  only  sufficiently  long  as  to  remaiu  unslreiched 
when  the  shank  is  bent  forward,  that  when  the  latter 
is  straightened  upon  the  former  they  are  stretched,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  relieve  themselves,  jerk  this  little 


process  forward,  and  render  it  an  obstacle  to  flexion,  Zoology, 
until  overcome  by  the  special  action  of  the  flexing  v-"-' 
muscles.  Below  and  behind  the  joint  are  more  or  less 
projecting  ridges  (27.),  generally  forming  deep  grooves 
for  the  lodgment  of  tendons,  and  not  unfrcquently  two 
or  more  coalesce  and  form  distinct  canals.  The  lower 
end  of  the  bone  expands  laterally  in  an  arched  form, 
grooved  longitudinally  in  front,  and  forming  a wide 
channel  behind  (30.),  for  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons 
of  the  toes,  and  is  finally  divided  into  three  knuckle-like 
pulleys  (29.  29.29),  distinctly  separated  by  deep  clefts; 
of  these  pulleys,  the  outer  two  are  convex  from  before 
backwards,  and  concave  from  side  to  side;  the  inner  is 
simply  convex,  and  has  a htlie  stud  at  its  inner  hinder 
edge ; the  middle  pulley  is  longest,  and  faces  directly 
forwards;  the  toe  attached  to  it  is  therefore  straight  in 
front ; the  others  decline  from  it,  and  thus  Ihc 
inner  and  outer  toes  spread  in  contrary  directions. 

Above  and  between  the  outer  two  pulleys  the  bone  is 
perforated  from  before  backwards  by  a small  hole  (31.), 
for  the  passage  of  a tendon;  and  above  the  inner 
pulley  a little  rough  surface  (32.)  gives  attachment  to 
the  small  Instcp-bone  (33.)  which  supports  the  thumb. 

This,  which  is  the  only  distinct  representative  of  a 
sole  or  metatarsal  bone,  is  flattened  laterally,  and 
stretches  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  ; its  upper 
roU"hend  joins  by  fibro-cartilage  to  the  Shank-bone,  and 
the  lower,  expanded  outwards,  forms  a single  convex 
pulley  for  the  thumb,  and  widens  the  broad  hollow  for 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes.  The  Shank-bone  in  the 
J*urrot * (fig.  5.  4.  v.)  and  Maccatct  is  remarkably 
short  but  very  wide,  especially  at  bottom,  and  the  outer 
pulley  (2$.#),  instead  of  facing  forwards  and  outwards, 
is  twisted  almost  directly  backwards,  consequently  two 
toes  only  arc  in  front,  and  the  other  two  behind;  hence 
to  all  the  Climbing  Birds  thus  constructed  Tomminck 
has  applied  the  term  Zygodactylou *,  or  yoke-toed  ; some- 
times this  pulley  is  so  formed  that  the  outer  toe  can  be 
turned  forwards  or  backwards,  as  in  the  Cuckoo , Cu- 
culous  canons s ; the  Owl*  also  have  the  same  power  of 
turning  this  toe  round  ; hut  in  the  Woodpeckers  (fig. 

3.  E.),  and  Wrynecks,  Yvnx,  it  is  always  backwards. 

In  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  the  lustep-bone 
is  sometimes  directed  outwards  instead  of  backwards, 
and  included  in  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  then  is 
quadrant-shaped,  with  its  arc  inclined  inwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  the  Cormorant  and  Gannei , hut  in  die 
Surift  (fig.  10.  G.),  it  is  inclined  still  more  forwards,  ao 
that  the  thumb  has  a corresponding  direction  inwards 
to  that  of  the  outer  toe  outwards.  The  most  remarkable 
lorm,  however,  oft  he  Shank-bone  is  that  of  the  Penguin *, 

(fig.  8.  E.),  in  which  it  is  abort,  extremely  wide,  and  the 
pulleys  separated  by  deep  clefts  which  reach  nearly 
to  the  ankle  joint,  so  that  the  bone  appears  as  if  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  pieces  or  sole-bones,  consolidated 
only  at  their  hinder  ends,  and  this  resemblance  is 
increased  by  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  being  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane  as  the  toes,  consequently  resting 
on  the  ground  as  in  most  Toed  Reptiles.  Sometimes 
the  Instep-bone  is  unconnected  with  the  Shank-hone, 
and  suspended  only  in  the  skin  as  in  the  Petrels ; some- 
times it  is  entirely  deficient,  and  but  three  toes  exist, 
as  in  the  Plovers ; and  in  the  Ostrich  there  are  but  two 
pulleya,  the  inner  toe  being  deficient. 

The  Toes  (fig.  6.  R.  in.  vi.#),  of  which  there  are 
generally  three  in  front  (34.  34.  34.)  and  one  behind 
(34.*),  often  called  the  Ibot-thumb,  consist  of  several 
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2|u|m>(  joints,  of  which  the  usual  number  is  two  to  the  thumb, 

-/  three  to  the  inner,  four  to  the  middle,  and  five  to  the 
outer  toe;  hut  many  variations  occur  in  these  relative 
numbers.  The  pieces  generally  of  the  inner  and  middle 
toes  are  the  longest,  and  of  the  outer  the  shortest ; but 
though  ordinarily  the  middle  toe  is  longest,  yet  in  the 
Diving  Birds  it  is  not  longer  than  the  outer  toe  ; the 
hinder  ends  or  bases  of  all  the  joints  are  usually  concave 
vertically  and  laterally,  and  divided  into  two  articular 
surfaces  by  a vertical  ridge,  to  correspond  with  the  head 
of  the  joint  behind,  which  is  convex  vertically  and  late- 
rally, but  divided  by  a deep  vertical  groove;  the  hases 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  inner  toe,  are,  however, 
simply  concave,  to  answer  to  the  corresponding  articular 
surface  on  the  shank  and  instep-bones.  The  last  joint  of 
each  toe  is  enveloped  in  a horny  claw,  whence  it  is  called 
the  daw-joint;  and  in  accordance  with  the  size  and 
curve  of  this  joint  is  a little  eminence  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hone  near  its  base,  which  prevents  the 
sharp  points  of  the  claws  being  blunted  by  constant 
friction  against  the  ground.  The  bulk,  length,  and 
strength  of  the  toes  varies  considerably,  and  torm  a 
good  indication  of  the  habits  of  the  bird,  thus  in  the 
'Diurnal  Rapacious  Birds  (tig.  1.  vr),  they  are  large 
and  powerful,  especially  the  thumb  and  inner  toe,  and 
the  claw-joints  large  and  strongly  curved  ; in  the  Moor- 
hen. Coot  (fig.  25  ),  and  the  like,  very  long  and  slender, 
and  straight,  and  the  claw-joints  also  straight : in  the 
Gallinaceous  Birds  (fig.  6.),  which  seek  their  food  by 
scratching  the  earth,  the  toes  are  short  and  stout,  and 
the  claw-joints  but  little  curved:  among  the  Web-footed 
Birds  the  toes  are  generally  slender,  and  of  varying 
length  and  curve  of  their  claw-joints,  but  in  the  Divers 
(fig.  12.),  they  are  long,  slender,  and  siraight. 

Of  tub  Skeleton  of  Beasts. 

The  walls  of  the  hones  in  this  ('lass  are  generally 
thick  and  strong,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  thrir  interior  cellular  structure  containing  fat, 
but  never  receiving  air,  as  in  some  of  the  Birds. 
Although  considerable  modification  of  the  Skeleton 
exists  in  different  Beasts,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  motive  organs  for 
effecting  the  several  functions  of  swimming,  flying, 
running,  jumping,  and  holding,  yet  all  urc  formed  on 
one  great  type,  presenting  well-defined  characteis. 

The  principal  peculiarities  in  the  Skeleton  of  Beasts  are 
the  following; — the  connection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebral  pieces  to  each  other  by  correrpondently 
shaped  fibro-ligamentous  masses,  tough  and  unyielding 
at  their  circumference,  but  gradually  softening  and 
becoming  almost  pultaceous  in  the  centre,  and  strongly 
recalling  the  ligamentous  collars  and  fluid  axes  of  the 
spine  in  Fishes:  the  first  and  second  neck  vertebers  ore 
the  only  exception  to  this  kind  of  union,  their  connection 
being  true  joints,  with  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  syno- 
vial capsules:  the  provision  of  the  first  verteber  with  a 
pair  of  sockets  for  the  reception  of  u pair  of  skull-con- 
dyles, very  slightly  indicated  in  Fishes,  whilst  in  Birds 
and  Reptiles,  a single  condyle  and  socket  unite  the 
skull  und  spine  : the  larger  size  of  the  skull  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  face  certainly  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Fbhcs  and  Reptiles  but  not  throughout  the  whole 
Class,  ns  compared  with  Birds;  and  the  small  number 
of  skull-bones  by  the  actual  consolidation  of  several,  in 
the  other  Classes  distinct,  pieces  into  one,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  occipital  pieces  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles ; of  the 


pterygoid  and  sphenoid  bones  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  of  Zoolugj. 
the  squamous,  mastoid,  tympanal,  and  petrous  bones  of  s— 
Reptiles,  and  of  the  temporal  and  tympanal  hones  of 
Birds;  the  immovable  connection  of  the  luce-bones, 
excepting  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  skull,  and  the  pair  of 
piece*  of  which  that  jaw  alone  consists -ell  the  front 
ribs  connected  with  a long  narrow  breast-bone  of  more 
or  less  pieces,  all  the  free  or  floating  ribs  behind,  aud 
none  in  front,  as  in  Bird*  and  Reptiles the  loins  con- 
sisting of  several  movable  pieces,  not  as  in  Birds  anch\- 
losed  to  the  hip-bones,  and  only  in  a few  instances,  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lost  piece  articulating  with 
them  ; — but  very  few  rump  vertebers  connected  with  the 
hip-bones,  and  all  those  of  like  tail,  except  in  a few 
species,  perfectly  independent  of  the  hip-girdle  ; — the 
shoulder-girdle  never  consisting  of  more  than  two  pairs 
of  bones,  one  pair  connecting  the  other  with  the  breast- 
bone, sometimes  however  no  direct  connection  of  these 
pairs  with  themselves  or  with  the  breast-bone,  and  at 
other  times,  one  pair  actually  deficient,  the  blatl?-bonc9 
which  always  exist  of  larger  size  than  ill  either  of  the 
other  Clas*e* ; — the  vnrwbbones  more  numerous  than 
in  Birds  or  Reptiles,  and  the  fingers  generally,  though  not 
always,  more  then  in  Rirds; — the  ring  of  the  hip-girdle 
perfect,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  ; — the  hip-cup 
perfect,  and  entirely  bony,  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  alone  articulates  with  it,  and 
the  latter  connected  to  its  shaft  by  a more  or  less  long 
neck,  so  lhat  the  trochanteric  process  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  hip-joint— the  splint-bone  neverentering 
into  the  composition  of  the  knee-joint,  and  sometimes, 
os  in  Birds,  not  reaching  the  ankle-joint ; the  instep- 
ttones  always  distinct,  aud  more  numerous  than  in 
Reptiles ; and  the  toes,  with  their  sole-bones,  generally 
five,  but  sometimes  four,  three,  two,  or  even  one. 

1.  Of  tub  Seine. 

The  Spine  of  Beasts  is,  with  few  exceptions,  like  that 
of  Reptiles,  in  a horizontal  posture,  but  differ*  in  many 
Families  in  the  front  of  the  neck  being  elevated  above 
the  trunk,  occasionally,  indeed  in  the  long-necked  Beast-., 
as  the  Horse,  Camel , and  others,  to  a considerable 
height,  in  which  case  it  affects  the  reversed  Italic  f shape 
of  the  neck  of  Birds,  without,  however,  being  generally 
capable  of  diminishing  its  length  by  increasing  the  curves. 

The  Spine  ia  more  itn|  ortandv  distinguished  from  that  of 
Birds  and  Reptiles,  by  the  union  of  its  columnar  pieces 
being  effected,  not  as  in  them  by  true  joints,  i. 1.  by  the 
ends  of  the  corresponding  bone*  being  covered  with 
cartilage  and  enclosed  in  a synovial  capsule,  hut  by 
concentric  circles  of  ligamentous  substance,  thick  and 
close  at  the  margins  of  the  bones,  which  gradually 
becomes  of  more  loo*e  texture,  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  connecting  tissue  towards  the  centre  of  this  (as  it  is 
called)  intervertebral  substance,  so  that  the  central  part 
seems  almost  pultaceous;  being  enclosed  however  by 
the  external,  close,  circular  fibres,  it  is  perfectly  confined, 
and  senes  as  an  incompressible  centre,  upon  which  the 
restricted  motions  of  the  vertebral  Inxlies  are  performed, 
precisely  in  the  same  niauoer  as  the  vertebral  bodies  of 
Fishes  move  upon  the  fluid  contained  within  their  con- 
necting ligamentous  rings.  The  bodies,  however,  of 
the  first  and  second  neck  vertebers  must  be  excepted, 
their  junction  being  a perfect  joint.  The  connection  of 
the  articular  processes  throughout  the  whole  Spine  is 
like  tiiosc  of  Birds  aud  Reptiles,  by  true  joints.  The 
Spine  of  Beasts  presents  the  same  general  division  into 
neck,  back,  loins,  rump,  aud  tail,  as  iu  Birds  aud 
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Zoology.  Reptiles,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  former  in  the 
v— »■./- w non -consolidation  of  the  hawk  vertebres*  into  a mn*n. 

and  in  the  absence  of  bony  union  of  the  consolidated 
rump  vertebres  with  the  oiber  bone*  of  tin*  hip-girdle; 
aurl  from  the  latter  by  the  bony  connexion  of  the  rump 
vertebras  together. 

The  Neck. f — The  general,  indee«l  almost  universal 
number  of  vertebral  pieces  in  this  region  (a.)  of  the 
Spine  is  seven.  This  number  is  only  exceeded  by  one 
in  the  THach-col fared  Sloth , liradypus  toryual us,  which 
has  eight,  and  by  two  in  the  Ai,  Hr  ad.  tridnrtylus  (Skel. 
Pi.  I V.,  fig.  5.  a.  a.*),  which  has  nine ; unless,  us  regard* 
the  Utter  animal.  Bell’s  opinion  be  assented  to,  that 
the  loose  processes  first  noticed  by  him  ns  attached  to 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ver- 
tebras, are  rudimental  ribs  corresponding  to  the  front 
ribs  of  Birds,  which  are  unconnected  with  the  breast- 
bone ; under  this  view,  the  usual  number  of  Neck  ver- 
tebras would  not  be  exceeded,  the  lower  two  being 
included  among  those  of  the  hack.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, however,  that  these  to-called  ribs  are  reuliy  only 
jointed  transverse  processes  (g.),  such  as  exist  in  the 
Crocodiles,  and  of  which  indeed  the  pivot  vertebre  of 
the  OnxUkorhfjnquc  (fig.  13.  b.)  is  an  example  among 
Beasts.  Instances  of  u smaller  number  than  seven  ver- 
tebras are  very  few,  and  observed  only  in  the  Spouting 
Family  of  Cetaceans;  generally,  five  separate  ones  are 
distinguishable  besides  the  fir»t  two,  which  ore  conso- 
lidated as  in  the  IWpesse  and  H7ta/e  Tribes ; but  in  the 
Bottle- notCii  Dolphin,  Dclphinus  tarsia,  only  four  dis- 
tinct vertebres  behind  the  consolidated  front  two  can  be 
enumerated;  unless  the  immediately  following  one, 
which  supports  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  and  is  considered 
by  Hunter  and  Rudolphi  common  to  the  Neck  and 
bock,  be  held,  os  by  Meckel,  fur  the  last  Neck  vertebre. 
Amomr  the  Grazing  Cetaceans,  although  Meckel  doubts 
Home’s  statement,  the  Dutjtmg,  Haticore  dvrjnng,  (fig. 
1.  a.),  at  least  the  young  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  has  certainly 
seven  distinctly  separate  Neck  vertebres.  But  in  the 
M final ee,  Manat us  Americanist , in  the  same  col- 
lection, only  six  of  these  vertebres  exist,  as  observed 
also  by  Meckel  in  three  specimens  in  the  Museum  at 
Munich,  and  which  hid  also  been  previously  noticed  by 
Cuvier,  Sleller,  and  Daubenton.  From  this  prevalent 
restriction  of  the  Neck  vertebres  to  seven,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  length  of  this  region  in  different  Beasts 
must  depend  on  that  of  the  vertebral  bodies  themselves; 
thus,  in  the  Spouting  Cetacean  Family,  of  which  Meckel 
computes  the  Neck  at  no  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the 
animal's  total  length,  the  hinder  five  vertebral  bodies 
arc  scarcely  thicker  than  stout  card-board  ; whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  Giraffe , Cametap  nrdalit,  in  which, 
measuring  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  haunch-honr,  the  Neck  forms  four-ninths;  in  the 
Vicugna,  Auchenia,  mure  than  two- fifth* ; and  in  the 
Camel , Camelut  Baelriantu,  two-fifths  of  this  length, 
the  Neck  vertebres,  excepting  the  seventh,  are  several 
inches  long.  And  among  our  own  long-necked  Beasts, 
as  the  Fallow  Deer , Ceirtts  damn,  the  Neck  occupies 
three-sevenths  ; and  in  the  Horse,  F quits  cabaltu* , one- 
third  of  the  length  already  noted,  and  the  vertebral 
bodies  are  of  correspondent  length.  Excepting  in  the 

■ 1 V-  hint  n\  liable  «>f  ihi*  wur»l  fiat  htdertu  bt-i-u  acrkU'titally 
spell  “her  ["  ihe  correct  spcltin?  i*  ,kbrr.~*  Ibu*.  “ Vertebra/’ 

•fr  In  the  fbUoniog  dcHcrtptioa  the  spine  unit  it*  vertebre*  are 
presumed  to  be  in  their  naturally  mine  or  lr»  horizontal  position. 
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Family  of  Spoutcrs,  the  bodies  of  the  Neck  vertebres  Zoolcgr- 
are  shortest  or  thinnest  in  the  Elephants.  The  length  — — , 
of  the  Neck,  or  rather  the  conjoined  length  of  die 
Neck  and  head,  correspond  with  that  of  the  fore  limb*, 
thus  enubling  the  animal  to  bring  its  mouth  to  the 
ground  in  feeding.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 
short  neck  of  the  Monkeys,  which  carry  their  food  by 
hand  to  the  mouth;  and  the  Elephants  provided  oiiii 
a trunk  lor  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Seals  and  other 
Amphibious  Beasts,  also,  the  Neck  is  not  lengthy,  a*  in 
the  water  where  they  feed  the  animal  is  capable  of  de- 
pressing iLs  whole  body  to  tb«?  level  at  which  it  finds  its 
prey.  The  width  of  the  Neck  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  Its  length  ; thus,  it  is  narrow  in  the  long-nccked 
Beasts,  aa  the  llorse  and  ('amt!,  nml  more  especially 
in  the  Vicugna  and  Giraffe ; hut  L-enenillv  wide  iii 
those  having  short  necks,  as  in  the  Elephant , the  Mon- 
keys,  the  Digitigradc  and  Amphibious  Flesh-eaters , Ihe 
Insectivorous  Family,  especially  the  Mulct,  and  nuwt 
remarkably  in  the  Armadtl/ns,  Dasypus,  and  in  the 
Spouting  Cetacean  Family.  This  dc|rends  cither  on  the 
width  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  os  in  the  Elephant,  Arma- 
dillos, and  Ftrrpesus,  or  on  the  lateral  extension  of  the 
transverse  processes,  as  in  the  Cals , Seal*,  and  Moles  ; 
in  which  generally  the  vertebral  arch  is  also  very 
flat  and  wide.  On  the  contrary,  in  ihe  Horse  and 
Camel  the  vertebral  hotly  is  narrow  t hunch  long; 
its  arch  narrow,  and  either  slightly  sunken  or  ridged 
lengthwavs  in  the  middle,  and  the  transverse  processes 
not  large.  When  the  vertebral  bodies  are  wide,  tlieir 
under  surface  is  eilher  flat,  as  in  the  Cals,  or  rounded,  ns 
in  ihe  Elephant  or  Camel ; but  when  narrow  and  long, 
the  under  surface  is  pinched  up  into  a longitudinal 
ridge  not  ttnfrequenliy  called  the  anterior  spine,  as  in 
Ruminant  Beasts  generally  and  in  the  Hone.  In 
some  instances,  indeed,  the  bodies  of  these  vertebres 
have  well-defined  Spines  curving  backwards,  as  in  tie 
Ornithnrhynque.  The  ends  of  the  Neck  vertebres  in 
Long-necked  Beasts  form  a sort  of  ball-and-socket- joiut, 
which  is  well  seen  in  the  Horse,  tlic  frout  end  of  each 
piece  being  produced  into  a serni-oval  shaped  head  facing 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  the  hind  end  Cupprd  nud 
facing  hack  wards  and  upwards;  their  obliquity  varying 
iu  proportion  to  their  more  or  less  horizontal  or  veiiic&l 
position  in  the  curve  of  the  Neck.  Iu  the  Giraffe  and 
Camel-tike  Family  the  cup  is  shallower,  hut  m the 
other  Ruminant  Beasts,  and  in  the  True  Thick-skinned 
Family,  as  Swine,  &c,,  it  is  deeper,  and  correspondingly 
is  there  more  or  less  freedom  of  motion  in  the  Neck. 

Some  Short-necked  Beast*  have  the  ends  of  their  ver- 
tebral bodies  similarly  formed,  but  the  rounded  head  is 
much  flattened  and  the  cup  very  shallow,  as  injure  Dor/s; 
in  others  both  rods  arc  flat,  a*  iu  the  Hetlgehoy ; 
and  iu  the  Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  although  (he  front  end 
is  slightly  convex  from  above  downward  *,  yet  on  either 
side  it  has  a slightly  elevated  lip,  so  that  it  seems  concave 
laterally,  and  the  hinder  end  is  correspondent!)’  concave 
aod  convex,  a conformation  which,  whilst  permitting  a 
restricted  rotatory  motion  between  adjoining  vertebres, 
strengthens  their  connexion.  In  proportion  as  the 
Neck  curves  upwards,  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
are  more  oblique;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  hori- 
zontal, these  ends  face  directly  backward*  uud  forward*, 
as  in  the  Whales  and  their  like.  Tlic  front  articular 
processes  face  more  or  less  obliquely  upwards  and 
firrwanls,  projecting  slightly  before  the  body  of  the 
bone,  separated  from  it  by  a notch,  and  from  each  other 
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Zoology.  by  a more  or  less  deep  notch,  as  if  the  vertebral  arch 
' were  cut  away  from  between  them  ; sometimes  their 
surfaces  are  ou  the  same  plane,  and  at  others  inclined 
towards  each  other ; generally  they  are  flatfish,  or  only 
slightly  cotwnve  from  side  to  side,  but  in  the  I inujna 
they  are  very  much  hollowed ; the  hind  pair  are 
more  distinct  than  the  trout,  the  vertebral  arch  seem- 
ing to  te  lengthened  backwards,  their  sui luces  face 
downwards  and  as  to  tllrir  direction  and  shape  arc  the 
reverse  of  the  front  ones,  with  which  they  correspond, 
and  upon  which  they  move.  In  all  the  Spouting  Ceta- 
ceans »u  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  vertebral 
bodies,  their  arches  are  completely  behind  instead  of 
above  them,  and  the  articular  processes,  therefore, 
not  before  and  behind,  but  above  and  below  each 
other.  The  spmous  processes  vary  in  length ; in  the 
Loug-necked  Beasts  which  have  great  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  the  Neck,  as  the  Giraffe,  Camels,  Horse,  &c„ 
the  spinous  processes,  except  on  the  seventh  vet  it  bra. 
in  which  it  is  distinct  though  low,  >carceiy  exist,  their 
only  indication  bung  a longitudinal  inestal  ridge  mure 
or  less  deep  upon  the  vertebral  arch.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  Short-necked  Beasts,  which  have  either  heavy 
heads  or  powerful  necks,  tire  five  lower  vertebres  are  nil 
furnished  with  spines,  which  increase  in  length  as  they 
approach  the  hack.  These  arc  little  developed  in  the 
Digitigntde  and  Plantigrade  Families,  os  iu  the  Cuts 
(fig.  9.  a.),  Weasels,  Dpi/*,  Hears,  &c.,  iu  which  the 
third  Neck  vertebra  is  little  more  than  a stud.  But 
in  the  Hollow-horned  Ruminant  Beasts,  as  Oxen , 
Sheep,  Goats,  and  Antelopes,  this  stud  becomes  a 
very  decided  short  spine,  which,  in  the  Equine  Ante- 
lope, is  of  considerable  length.  The  Family  of  Monkey* 
have  their  five  lower  spines  very  decided,  all  vertical, 
and  of  equal  length  (fig.  12.  a.),  though  not  very  long, 
except  the  seventh,  which  is  the  tallest.  Among  them 
the  Mandril,  Cynocephalu*  mormon , has  these  opines 
longest,  though  slender,  and  gradually  lengthening  as 
they  approach  the  back.  The  Chimpanzee,  Simla  tro- 
glodytes, ha*  them  of  equal  length  ; the  third,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  tip  of  the  spine  of  the  pivot  vertebra, 
being  us  long  us  the  seventh,  and  nil  pretty  stout  and 
with  thickened  tips,  except  the  third,  which  is  pointed. 
The  Orang  Outang,  Simia  safynt*,  is,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  all  the  spines, 
which  are  longer  than  on  any  oilier  part  of  the  Spine; 
the  third  exceeds  that  of  the  pivot  bv  at  least  half  nn 
inch,  the  fourth  longer,  and  the  filth  longest ; from 
which  they  again  shorten  towards  the  back ; the  front 
spines  arc  most  slender,  and  they  gradually  thicken  as 
they  approach  the  back.  The  Onuthorynque  is  another 
instance  of  the  great  length  of  the  third  spine,  which 
equals  that  of  the  second  ; hut  behind  it  the  other 
spines  shorten  and  recline  till  they  are  succeeded  by 
those  of  the  hack.  In  the  <i tuners  generally  the  Neck 
spines  are  very  low,  as  they  are  also  in  the  Ant-eaters^ 
in  which  they  have  a remarkably  compressed  triangular 
form.  Iu  the  Insect-eaters,  as  the  Hedgehop,  and  more 
especially  the  Male,  the  only  indication  of  spirits  is 
a slight  mesial  elevation  at  the  union  of  the  original 
two  portions  of  the  vertebral  arch ; and  very  similar  to 
this  appearance  is  the  indication  of  spines  on  the 
Neck  vertebres  of  the  Armadillos  and  of  the  Spouting 
Cetaceans.  The  transverse  processes  are  important 
parts  of  the  vertebres,  varying  considerably  in  size  and 
disposition  in  relation  to  the  strength  and  kind  of 
motions  of  the  Neck.  In  the  Long-necked  Beasts  they 


are  simple  broad  expansions  stretching  out  from  each  Zoology, 
side  of  the  bone  like  a pair  of  wings,  and  more  or 
less  throughout  its  whole  length ; in  the  Giraffe  and 
Camel-bke  Beasts  these  processes  are  very  narrow  in 
the  centre,  and  only  expand,  towards  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  but  uot  reaching  the  level  of  the  head  or  cup  of 
the  vertebra,  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  free 
motions  of  the  Neck ; in  the  Camel*  they  are  largest, 
and  tike  lower  especially  are  of  considerable  size  and 
bend  downwards,  that  of  the  sixth  vertebra  reKcmbliug 
» broad  hatchet,  and  having  on  its  outer  surface  » bony 
stud  indicating  a bifurcation  of  the  process.  In  the  other 
Ruminating  Beasts  with  horns  am!  large  heads  tire  l runs-' 
verse  processes  are  all  large  and  long,  and  their  from  ends 
project  beyond  the  vertebral  heud,  as  in  Deer  and  Cat- 
tle. In  the  Short-necked  Beasts  the  u&usver&e  processes 
are  longer  than  the  verti-brul  body,  their  anterior  ends 
projecting  forwards  and  inwards,  the  posterior  backwards 
and  outwards,  so  that  each  bime  locks  in  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes and  that  which  follows  it,  and  is  itself  also  iu  like 
manner  locked  in ; by  which  structure  the  dislocation  of 
the  vertebral  bodies  from  each  other  in  the  violent  actions 
of  the  Neck  Is  prevented,  and  lateral  motion  restricted, 
though  little  interfering  with  the  twisting  motion. 

This  arrangement  is  well  seen  ill  the  Cat  kind  (fig.  9. 
a.)  and  other  Digitigrude  Beasts.  In  such  animals 
these  processes  are  ulso  generally  bifid,  the  locking 
portion  being  above,  and  a broader  portion  below  lor 
muscular  attachment ; and  that  or  the  sixth  vertebra  is 
largest  and  hut  cl  jet -shaped.  The  size  and  projection 
downwards  or  outwards  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trans- 
verse process,  and  the  greater  or  less  length  of  iu  lock- 
ing parts,  indicate  the  strength  and  motive  power  of  the 
Neck  ; thus,  in  the  strong- necked  Cat  kind  the  pro- 
cesses bend  down  and  are  well  locked  ; in  the  Hedcr- 
hop  and  other  Insectivorous  Beasts,  as  also  in  the  whole 
Fumily  of  Bats,  the  processes  are  less  large  and  stretch 
outwards.  Iu  the  Monkeys,  and  also  in  the  Elephant, 
the  transverse  processes  stretch  outwards,  and  are  dis- 
tinct from  each  other;  so  also  iu  the  Spouting  Ceta- 
ceans, the  Neck  vertebres  being  very  short,  these  pro- 
cesses are  somewhat  funnel-shaped  backwards,  and  re- 
ceived into  one  another. 

Tttc  first  two  Neck  vertebres  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  as  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  by  the  rotatory  motion 
performed  between  them,  and  by  all  their  joint-surfaces 
being  covered,  with  cartilage  and  enclosed  in  syuovial 
capsules ; they  have,  however,  a general  correspondence 
with  the  other  vertebres  of  the  same  region  us  to  length, 
being  long  or  short  as  they  may  be. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  Second  or  Pivot  Ver- 
tebra (a.4*)  relate  to  the  form  and  ante  of  its  pivot  (b.) 
and  the  development  of  its  spine.  The  pivot  process, 
springing  from  the  middle  of  the  front  end  of  the  body, 
is  generally  a simple  bony,  cylindrical  or  conical  peg, 
as  in  the  Cat  kind  (fig.  9.  u.*),  varying  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  the  head,  equalling  in  length  that 
of  the  under  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  within  which 
it  U received,  and  having  its  tip  more  or  less  pointed : 
it  usually  separates  distinctly  the  anterior  articular  pro- 
cesses or  surfaces  which  are  on  the  vertebral  body  itself, 
and  not  on  the  arch,  and  face  more  or  less  forwards, 
outwards,  and  upwards;  sometime*,  however,  as  in  the 
Hedgehop,  a narrow  articular  isthmus  beneath  the  root 
of  the  pivot  connects  these  two  surfaces,  and  this  in 
the  Ornithorkympie  (fig.  IS.  a.  a.)  becomes  a third  and 
d-stinct  articular  surface,  la  the  Diked  If  A a/e  there  is 
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Zoology,  also  a distinct  pivot,  but  it  is  only  a low  conical  stud. 

WV^'  In  Ruminating  Beasts  (fig.  2.  n.*),  and  in  the  Horne 
kind,  the  pivot  (b.)  is  of  grout  breadth,  encircling  all  that 
port  of  the  vertebral  hole  formed  by  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  in  shape  not  much  unlike  the  vertical  section 
of  the  hollow  cylinder  of  on  eye-glass  with  its  free  end 
rounded : this  similarity  is  increased  by  the  pivot  being 
less  thick  than  the  body  of  the  honp,  and  its  base 
being  therefore  included  in  a partial  collar  or  isthmus 
which  connects  the  lateral  articular  surfaces  tor  the 
atlas.  The  spiuous  process  (i.)  is  generally  of  consi- 
derable size,  rising  up  more  or  less  high  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  arch,  and 
stretching  more  or  less  backwards  nr  forwards  beyond 
it:  it  is  either  blunt-ended  behind,  and  slightly  over- 
hanging the  third  vertebre,  as  in  the  Carnivorous  Beasts, 
or  sharp,  well-defined,  and  more  lengthy,  as  in  the 
Gnawers,  especially  in  the  Porcupine,  Hystrix,  and 
(' t iptfbara , Jfydrochrrrus ; in  the  Weasel-ltraded  Ar- 
madillo it  extends  to  the  fourth,  along  the  front  and 
tip  of  the  spine,  to  which  it  is  closely  affixed, — and 
this  animal  is  further  remarkable  for  the  consolidation 
into  one  of  the  second  and  third  vertebre*;  in  the 
Xine-bandcd  Armadillo  (fig.  14,  B-  i.),  also,  the  pivot 
spine,  connected  with  the  third  and  fourth,  over- 
hangs that  of  the  fifth  vertebre ; in  the  Small  Pottle- 
nose  Dolphin  it  is  of  considerable  length,  and  reaches 
like  a peak  over  the  spines  of  the  tour  following 
verlcbres,  hut  in  the  Common  Dolphin  is  bifid ; in 
the  Porpeste  it  not  only  overlaps,  but  is  consoli- 
dated with  them;  in  the  Bottle-noie  Whale,  Hyper- 
oadon,  the  spines  of  the  second  and  following  lour 
vertebres  farm  together  an  upright  trigonal  pyramid, 
the  hinder  face  of  which  is  hollowed  vertically  and 
receives  the  independent  spine  of  the  seventh.  The 
forward  projection  of  the  spinous  process  is  most  con- 
siderable in  Plantigrade  and  DigUigrade  Beasts,  as  in 
the  Badger,  Bear , Dot!*,  and  Cate,  in  which  it  com- 
pletely overhangs  the'  arch  of  the  atlas;  in  many  Mar- 
supial Animals,  as  the  Knnguroas,  it  is  very  similar, 
but  projects  less  in  the  Insect-eaters,  and  little  or  not 
at  all,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  Gnawer*;  in  the 
Armadillo t it  seem*  to  articulate  with  the  arch  of  the 
Atlas,  but  in  the  Pangolins  and  Ant-eaters  it  is  longer 
and  tree;  in  the  Piked  Whale,  Baletnaptna,  it  curves 
forward  over  the  atlas  blunt,  but  deep  and  compressed. 
In  Ruminant  Beasts  (fig.  2.  ».*  i.)  the  spinous  process 
is  low;  it  i<  deepest  and  thickest  in  those  with  heavy 
horned  heads,  as  Collie,  Deer , &c.,  and  if  longer  than 
the  vertebral  arch  projects  only  in  front ; but  in  those 
without  horns,  as  the  Giraffe  and  Cam-t*,  &c.,  is  low 
ami  sharp  ; in  the  Horse  kind  it  is  sharp  in  front,  but 
widens  ami  deepens  behind.  In  the  Monkey  Family 
in  general  the  spinous  process  is  pretty  long  and  com- 
pressed ; nut  in  the  Orangs  it  is  comparatively  less 
long,  reclined,  and  bifid.  1 he  transverse  processes  (g.) 
are  usually  short,  but  there  are  a few  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions: in  the  Ornithorhynque  (fig.  13.  b.)  they  are 
very  long,  of  an  oval  paddle-shape,  jierfiwated  each  by 
a very  large  hole,  and,  reclining,  cover  those  of  the  two 
subsequent  vertebra ; they  are  a1*o  remarkable  for 
their  terminal  half  being  joined  to  the  radical  portion 
by  a ligamentous  joint.  In  the  Piled  Whale  the 
transverse  processes  are  of  considerable  size,  and  greatly 
resemble  in  form,  extent,  and  disposition  those  of  the 
Ornithorhynque.  From  the  distinct  devrlopmtnt  of 
these  processes  in  the  l*iked  Whale  it  Itecomes  ques- 


tionable whether  in  the  Dolphins,  which  have  the  first  Zoology, 
three  vertebres  consolidated,  in  the  Hyperoodon , which 
have  the  first  six,  and  the  Porpesses , which  have  all 
the  Neck  vertebres  in  a single  mas*,  the  large  out- 
stretching conical  transverse  processes  in  front  of  those 
of  the  third  vertebre  do  not  really  belong  to  the  second, 
rather  than  to  the  first  or  atlas  a*  generally  believed. 

In  Ruminant  Beasts,  and  in  the  Home  kind,  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  pivot  vertebre  dilfer  only  in 
being  smaller. 

The  Atlas,  or  First  Neck  vertebre  (a.*),  is  almost  in- 
variably an  oval  bony  ring:  its  under  part  consist- 
ing of  a slightly  curved  transverse  band,  the  only 
analogue  of  vertebral  body;  the  upper  part  or  arch, 
ol  a second  transverse  band,  more  or  less  arched 
circularly  or  angularly;  and  the  extremities  of  these 
bands  terminating  in  small  blocks,  on  the  front  of 
which  are  the  articular  sockets  for  the  condyles  of  the 
skull,  on  the  hack  the  articular  surfaces  for  those  on 
the  body  of  the  pivot  vertebre,  and  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  the  outstanding  transverse  processes.  Of  the 
large  aperture  contained  within  the  ring,  the  upper 
part  only  is  the  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow;  the  lower 
portion,  included  between  the  lower  bund  and  on  ima- 
ginary line  stretched  from  the  lower  edge  of  one  to 
the  other  front  articular  process,  and  in  all  the  other 
vertebres  occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  body,  being  here 
the  hollow  in  which  is  lodged  the  pivot  of  the  subse- 
quent vertebre.  In  the  Monkey  Family  the  body  and 
the  arch  of  this  vertebre  are  connected  pretty  equally 
with  the  articular  blocks,  of  which  the  front  sockets 
hollowed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  side  to  side, 
face  forwards  and  inwards  and  the  hind  nearly  plane 
joint-surfaces  look  backwards  and  inwards  ; the  length 
of  the  body  is  greater  than  that  of  the  arch;  and  the 
transverse  processes  very  small,  especially  in  the  Orang 
and  Chimpanzee,  and  little  larger  in  the  Mandril,  are 
of  triangular  form,  with  their  point  outwards  and  flat- 
tened from  before  to  behind.  In  the  Ornithorhynque 
(fig.  13.  a.*),  however,  is  the  body  (a.)  of  greatest  length, 
and  remarkable  not  only  fora  mesial  longitudinal  ridge, 
but  also  for  two  lengthy  processes  (p.  p.)  which  stretch 
hack  from  its  lender  edge,  beneath  the  body  of  the 
pivot  vertebre.  But  in  all  other  Beasts  the  arch  is 
longer  than  the  body,  which  seems  to  connect  only  the 
front  articular  processes,  as  the  former  more  particu- 
larly connects  those  behind.  In  many  of  the  Gnawers 
the  arch  is  little  longer  than  the  body,  hut  in  the  Plan- 
tigrade ami  Digiligrade  Beasts  it  is  very  considerably 
longer,  as  in  the  Badger,  Cat,  and  Dog  kinds.  In 
the  Ichneumon  the  middle  of  tire  body  is  little  more 
than  a bony  t lift  ad,  which  widens  at  its  connexion 
with  the  front  articular  sockets;  but  in  the  Kanguroos, 

Wombat  (fig.  17.),  and  some  other  Marsupial  Beasts, 
the  body  (a.)  is  actually  deficient  in  the  noddle.  In 
the  Plantigrade  and  Digitigrade  Tribe*  the  vertebral 
canal  i*  considerably  exposed  between  the  arch  and 
the  skull  by  the  lenglhming  forwards  of  the  roots  of 
the  sockets  for  the  condyle*  of  the  latter,  so  that  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  bone  they  are  completely 
distinct  from  the  transverse  processes,  as  in  the  Hears , 

Cats , and  Dog s.  But  in  the  Seals  the  reverse  occurs, 
the  vertebral  canal  bring  open  between  the  atlas  and 
pivot  vertebres,  and  die  arch  of  the  former  projected 
so  far  forwards  as  to  be  anterior  to  die  front  cud  of 
its  body,  terminating  in  a thick  blunt  edge,  and  having 
beneuti)  its  outer  edges  the  articular  sockets  lor  the 
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Zoology.  condyles  of  the  skull  concave  from  before  backwards, 
'**"*/•""*'  and  facing  directly  down  wards,  consequently  their  plane 
is  at  a right  angle  with  the  hitul  articular  surfaces.  In 
the  Mole,  also,  the  front  of  the  arch  projects  much,  and 
tops  over  the  edge  of  the  great  occipital  hole.  The 
arch  of  the  Atlas  is  almost  invariably  unprovided  with 
any  spine,  hut,  excepting  the  Three- toed  Sloths  it  exists 
til  the  Edentate  Order,  as  a small  stud  in  the  Four- 
toed Ant-eater,  and  increasing  in  size  in  the  Short-tailed 
Pangolin  and  the  Nine-handed  Armadillo ; it  is  also 
discernible  in  the  Echidna  and  in  the  Omithorhynqye, 
projecting  slightly  above  the  occipital  hole ; and  in 
the  Piked  Whale  is  still  more  developed.  The  mast 
remarkable  character,  however,  of  this  vrrtebre  is  the 
large  size  of  its  transverse  processes,  which,  except  in 
the  Piked  Whale,  and  perhaps  in  nil  the  other  Spouting 
Cetaceans,  arc  larger  and  further  out  stretched  than  those 
of  any  other  Neck  vertebra.  In  the  Monkey  Family 
they  are  least  outstretched,  especially  in  the  Oroflgr ; of 
a conical  form,  und  compressed  from  before  to  behind. 
But  in  the  Plantigrade  and  Digitigiude  Tribes  they  are 
flat,  face  downwards  and  forwards,  spread  widely  out- 
wards and  are  also  extended  backwards  along  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  the  pivot  vertebre ; (heir  roots  are  princi- 
pally connected  to  the  arch  and  to  the  sides  of  the  bind 
articular  surfaces,  and  scarcely  reach  the  bases  of  the 
front  articular  sockets,  as  may  In*  observed  in  tlie  Bears , 
Cals , Dags,  &c.  The  Gnawers  have  generally  the  same 
form  and  disposition  of  these  processes,  but  they  are 
of  smaller  size;  in  some  of  this  Order,  however,  their 
plane  is  vertical ; they  face  also  forwards  and  outwards, 
and  are  deep  and  lengthy,  as  in  the  Jerboa,  Dijm*,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Coypu  Rat,  Myopntamus ; and  in 
others,  as  the  Marmot,  they  arc  horizontal.  In  the 
Ruminant  Beasts  the  transverse  processes  are  of  much 
smaller  size,  commence  by  a sharp  edge  from  the  front 
edge  of  the  articular  sockets,  are  contmued  along  each 
aide  of  the  vertebral  body,  widening  as  they  past  back- 
wards, but  scarcely  extend  behind  the  edge  of  the  hind 
articular  surfaces,  and  much  resemble  those  of  the  other 
Neck  vertebres.  Iu  the  Horse  kind  they  are  short  and 
rounded,  like  the  end  of  a spatula,  and  horizontal.  In 
the  Sine-bonded  Armadillo  they  scarcely  exist,  and  the 
sides  of  the  Atlas  form  a long  plane  surface  (fig.  4 . a . * g.), 
the  only  indication  of  transverse  processes  being  a little 
lip  on  each  side,  which  closely  embraces  the  front  end 
of  the  first  vertebre.  In  the  Manatee  and  Z>ugo/tg 
they  are  short,  stout,  and  blunt,  but  in  the  Piked 
Whale  triangular,  flattened  from  before  to  behind,  and 
vertical. 

A very  few  instances  occur  in  which  two  or  three 
Neck  vertebres  are  rather  partially  or  wholly  connected 
by  bone  to  form  a single  piece ; in  the  Porpesse , in  the 
Common  Dolphin , Whale , and  Narwhal , the  atlus  and 
pivot  vertebres  only  arc  anchylosed  ; but  in  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Dolphin  the  following  bone  is  connected  with 
them;  and  in  the  Bottle-noted  Whale,  Htjperoodon,  the 
first  five  arc  completely  connected,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  fifth,  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  seventh,  leaving  a gap  below  into  which  the  wedge- 
shnped  body,  tlie  only  pert  distinguishable  of  (lie  sixth,  is 
received.  In  the  Nine-banded  Armadillo  the  second  and 
third  vertebres  arc  united  by  both  bodies  and  spines,  and 
in  the  Weasel-headed  species,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  but  by  their  spines  only. 

The  Hack. — The  number  of  vertebres  in  this  region 
(o  ) is  generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  though  in  se- 


veral instances  it  extends  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  iu  Zoology, 
one  Beast  ulonr,  the  Unau,  to  twenty-four  ; in  u few  ex-  •v*** 
amples  there  arc  hut  eleven,  and  iu  one  alone,  the  Sinv- 
banded  Armadillo,  ten  vertebre® ; und  it  is  further 
remarkable  that  these  two  extremes  should  occur  iu  1 lie 
same  Order,  viz.,  the  Edentate.  As  to  the  general 
number  iu  the  various  Orders,  the  Thick-skinned  has 
most,  varying  from  thirteen  in  the  Hubirousux  to  twenty 
iu  tlie  Elephant ; whilst,  ou  the  contrary,  the  Wing- 
handed  lias  fewest,  descending  from  thirteen  iu  the 
Routstliet  to  eleven  in  the  greater  number  of  English 
Bats.  The  bodies  of  the  Back  vertebres  are,  excepting 
in  Long-necked  Beasts,  of  greater  length  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Spine,  of  greater  depth,  and  com- 
prised on  the  sides;  their  ends  are  nearly  flat,  and  the 
larger  number  have  on  each  side,  and  cutting  into  the 
edge  of  each  end,  a little  hollow  or  half  cup,  which, 
with  those  on  the  adjoining  vertebres  before  and  be- 
llied, form  shallow  sockets  for  the  heads  of  ribs;  but 
sometime*  the  sockets  are  perfected  by  single  ver- 
Icbres  us  those  for  the  first  pair  of  ribs  always  on  the 
first  Back  vertebre  alone,  and  in  some  Orders,  as  the 
Sarcophagous,  those  also  for  the  hindmost  t»o,  three,  or 
four  puirs  on  the  corresponding  vertebre*  ; whilst  on  the 
contrary,  in  Ruminating  Beasts,  the  sockets  for  nil  ex- 
cept the  first  pair  of  ribs  arc  formed  by  two  vertebres. 

In  the  Spouting  Cetaceans  the  number  of  vertebral 
bodies  having  articular  sockets  are  few,  and  each  pair 
perfected  by  u single  vertebre ; thus,  iu  the  Porpesse 
there  are  six  ; in  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  five,  mid  iu 
the  Common  Dolphin  only  four.  The  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  not  bihd,  but  each  has  ou  the  under  surface 
of  its  tip  a flattened  articular  surface  for  councxiou  with 
the  tubercle  of  the  corresponding  rib.  Sometimes,  but 
not  always,  the  transverse  processes  lengthen  propor- 
tionally to  the  backward  position  of  the  vertebre ; those 
in  front  stretch  directly  outwards,  but  ths  hinder  stretch 
either  outwards,  backwards,  or  even  forwards,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  direction  of  the  spinous  processes. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  SpoutingCclacenn  Family, 
as  the  Porpesse  (fig.  IS.  g.),  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  great  lateral  extent;  they  are  very  broad  from  before 
to  behind,  very  thiu,  and  stretch  out  from  the  vertebral 
bodies  on  the  tame  plane  as  the  floor  of  thevertebrnl  canal, 
and  all  have  articular  surfaces  for  the  ribs,  to  which,  except- 
ing the  first  fiiur  in  the  Common  Dolphin , the  first  five  in 
the  BotUouosed  Dolphin,  and  the  first  six  in  the  Porpesse, 
they  alone  afford  connexion.  The  vertebral  arch  varies 
as  to  breadth  and  elevation  : if  wide,  it  is  flat,  as  in  the 
Bats,  but  as  it  narrows  it  gradually  rises  more  am!  more, 
so  that  in  Ruminating  Beasts  it  is  elevated  like  a ridged 
roof,  from  the  ridge  of  which  springs  up  the  spinous 
process.  Generally  the  vertebral  canal  i#  deepened  by 
the  mots  of  the  transverse  processes  being  iuter|>o*ed 
between  the  body  and  the  arch,  but  in  the  Porpesse  und 
other®  of  its  Family,  those  processes  projecting  from 
the  vertebral  body  itself,  the  two  sides  of  the  arch  at 
once  spring  up,  and,  approaching  each  other  to  produce 
the  spinous  process,  give  the  vertebral  canal  a trigonal, 
instead  of  its  usual  irregular  pentagonal  form.  The 
spinous  processes  vary  considerably  in  length  and 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  leuglh  of  the  neck,  or  the 
weight  of  the  head,  or  the  power  of  its  vertical  motion  ; 
thus,  in  all  the  Long-neckcd  Beasts,  these  processes,  or 
withers , as  they  urc  vulgarly  culled,  are  very  long,  as  in 
the  Camel,  in  which  the  first  eight  arc  of  equal  length, 
broad  below,  rising  up,  and  slightly  reclining,  of  a com- 
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Zoology.  pressed  triangular  shape,  with  the  sharp  edge  ill  front 
mui  the  hue  be liind,  hollowed  vertically  to  luck  mi  tiic 
front  edge  of  the  following  spine,  flattened  on  the  aides 
and  its  tip,  excepting  that  of  the  first,  swelling  and 
blunt ; the  ninth  ami  following  three  spinous  processes 
shorten  successively.  Iu  the  Giraffe  the  first  spine  is 
a little  shorter  than  the  next  three,  which  arc  equal 
and  of  considerable  length,  and  behind  these  the  rest 
gradually  shorten.  In  the  Horse  kind  the  first  spine  is 
very  short,  pointed,  and  curves  backwards,  the  second 
longer  ami  nearly  vertical,  the  following  four  longest 
and  much  reclined,  behind  which  they  diminish  in 
length  to  the  fourteenth,  which,  with  the  remaining 
four,  is  of  equal  height  and  stoutness,  become  wider 
from  before  backward*,  and  are  more  upright,  or  even 
incline  forward*.  In  Cattle  which,  although  their  neck 
is  short,  have  heavy  horned  head*,  the  first  spine  is  short, 
tlu*  following  four  equal  and  of  great  length,  and  thence 
backwards  they  diminish  in  height.  In  consonance, 
also,  with  the  heavy  heads  of  theSinne  (fig.  3.  a.),  Ta- 
piir , Rfunocrn »,  and  Hippopotamus t the  first  three  .••pines 
ore  equal,  of  great  length,  and  the  second  the  stoutest. 
In  Carnivorous  Hearts  (fig.  9-  a.)  generally,  the  first  spi- 
nous process  is  lengthy  and  tallest  of  all,  and  from  it  those 
following  successively  shorten  to  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
twelfth,  which  is  shortest;  and  towards  this  they  recline 
more  and  more,  the  front  ones  being  nearly  upright,  but 
free,  and  not  interlocking.  In  the  Cat  and  /AVer set 
kinds  these  processes  are  slender  and  somewhat  pointed, 
hut  in  the  Dogs  and  Badgers  stouter,  and  swelling  at 
their  tips.  The  shortest  spine  is  remarkably  cha- 
racterized by  its  nearly  rectangular  form,  its  front 
edge  rising  vertically  from  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
arch,  and  resting  against  the  back  of  the  preceding 
spine,  and  thus  rendering  both  nearly  or  entirely  mo- 
tionless, as  in  the  Dos'  and  Badger  kinds;  but  in  the 
Cats,  which  have  remarkable  flexibility  in  the  Buck, 
this  spine  is  low,  and  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  so 
that  the  last  reclining  and  the  first  proclining  spine 
arch  over  it,  but  with  such  space  ns  to  allow  this  part 
of  the  Spine,  when  at  rest,  to  be  sunk  below  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  Spine  in  Beasts,  and  thus  lengthen,  by  the 
In i [lowing  above  of  the  spinal  column,  its  extent  of 
flexion,  and  thereby  increasing  more  powerfully  its 
spring.  The  vertebral  arch  also  lengthens  behind  l he 
loot  of  the  spine,  rendering  the  articular  processes  more 
free  and  distinct  from  the  roots  of  the  spinous,  beneath 
which,  on  the  vertebras  in  front,  they  are  situated.  Iu 
correspondence  with  this  backward  lengthening  of  the 
arch,  it  becomes  wider  and  wider  in  each  successive 
vertebra  to  the  loins;  the  hinder  articular  processes  face 
more  and  more  outwards  and  downwards,  each  assuming 
the  farm  of  a vertical  section  of  a short  cylinder  which 
lies  horizontally  in  the  corresponding  concave  front 
articular  process  of  the  next  following  vertebre,  this 
allows  the  free  flexion  and  extension  of  the  Spine  in  gal- 
loping,  which  is  the  frequent  pace  performer!  by  animals 
of  this  Family,  and  principally  effected,  so  far  at  least 
us  the  Spine  is  concerned,  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Back  and  the  fore  part  of  the  loins.  The  succeeding 
spines  again  lengthen  and  widen  from  before  backwards 
till  they  reach  the  loins,  and  incline  more  and  more 
forwards,  the  front  edge  of  their  root  locking  into  a cleft 
between  the  bind  articular  processes  of  the  preceding 
vertebre.  In  the  Gnawers  the  spines  arc  tolerably 
lengthy,  though  not  very  strong ; and  amoim  them,  in 
the  Bats,  the  second  spine  is  of  considerable  length, 


amt  sometimes  further  lengthened  by  on  auxiliary  piece  Zoology, 
at  its  tip;  whilst  in  the  Pbrevpine  tne  first  is  very  large 
ami  long.  I n the  Kangaroos,  Kanguroo  Rats,  DaJiyures, 
Wombat,  and  Mgrmccobiut , the  first  spine  is  longest 
ami  radiiies,  and  those  following  shorten,  become  more 
upright,  and  are  wider  from  before  to  behind.  In  the 
OrnWiorkynquc  the  first  spine  is  rather  longer  than 
the  last  of  the  neck,  but  not  longer  than  the  others  be- 
longing to  the  Buck  vertebres,  and  all  recline  except  the 
lust  two,  which  become  more  and  more  upright  like 
those  of  the  loins.  In  the  Echidna  all  the  spines  are 
low  and  recline.  Among  Insect-rating  Beasts,  the 
spines,  which  arc  low  in  the  Hedgehog,  are  reduced  to 
mere  tubercles  in  the  Mofr,  mid  throughout  the  whole 
Order  of  Bats  are  scarcely  discernible.  In  the  true 
Flesh-eating  Family,  the  whole  Tribe  of  Seal*  (fig.  8. 
n.)  have  the  vertebral  arches  very  wide  laterally,  and 
narrow  from  before  backwards,  with  very  short  spines, 
so  as  to  admit  very  free  motion.  And  the  Grazing 
Cetaceans,  as  the  Manatee  and  Dugong  (fig.  1.  a.),  have 
their  spines  also  shoit,  stout,  and  upright.  The  Family 
of  Monkeys  (fig.  12.  d.)  generally  have  their  spines 
‘"tig,  slender,  and  nearly  straight ; but  in  the  Orang, 
Chimjmnzee,  Gibbon , and  Mandril,  the  upper  two  or 
three  ouly  are  at  might,  and  the  rest  recline  much  back- 
ward*, and  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  neck,  except 
iu  the  Mandril , in  which  they  are  longer.  Iu  Beasts 
which  largely  bend  ami  extend  the  Spine  in  their  ordi- 
nary leaping  and  bounding  motions,  the  articular  and 
transverse  processes  ore  much  developed  on  the  hinder 
Back  vertebras,  but  still  more  on  those  of  the  loins, 
in  describing  which  these  points  will  be  specially 
considered.  But  the  Spouting  Cetacean * have  a very 
remarkable  nrruagemeut  of  their  articular  processes 
which  at  first  sight  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  such; 
for  after  those  ot  the  sixth  or  seventh  vertebra  posterior 
articular  processes  do  not  exist,  nor  does  the  hind  edge 
of  the  arch  of  one  vertebre  overlap  that  of  the  subse- 
quent one  ; but  the  anterior  processes  project  at  first 
like  short,  blunt  plules  from  the  frontedge  of  each  arch, 
near  the  body  of  the  vertebre,  and,  increasing  in  length, 
those  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  vertebre  embrace  the  sides 
of  the  preceding  arch,  and  continue  lengthening  on 
each  subsequent  arch,  but  springing  at  a greater  be  gin 
from  the  vertebral  body  till  the  spinous  processes  them- 
selves are  embraced  by  these  processes,  as  is  welt  seen 
in  the  Common  Dolphin  and  Parpesse  (fig.  IS.  f.),  iu 
which  this  disposition  continues  backwards  throughout 
the  greater  ]>arl  of  the  Spine.  In  the  Dugong  an  indi- 
cation of  this  embracing  of  the  spines  appears  on  the 
seventeenth  Back  vertebre ; but  in  the  Manatee  it  is 
less  discernible,  the  anterior  articular  processes  of  the 
nineteenth  vertebre  only  abutting  against  the  arch  of 
that  helore  it,  and  itself  similarly  circumstanced  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  lumbar. 

The  Loins  generally  consist  of  six  vertebras  (c.),  but 
vary  between  live  and  seven;  in  a few  instances  among 
the  Edentate,  Monotramatous,  and  Thick-skinned  Orders, 
there  are  only  three  or  four,  and  in  the  first  two  still 
fewer  instances  of  only  two  vertebras,  as  in  the  Long- 
tailed  Marti*  and  OrnithorhyiHpU.  The  Cetaceous 
Order  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  in  the  number 
of  their  Loin  vertebre*,  the  Common  Dolphin  having 
eighteen,  the  Bottle-nose  thirteen,  and  the  Porpctse 
eleven;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Manatee  Im*  but 
one.  In  all  Bcas'.s  with  hind-limbs,  r.  all  except  the 
Cetaceous  Older,  the  Loin  vertebras  are  tin*  largest 
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Zoology-  ami  widest,  their  (ransrerw  procene«  longest,  and  the 
spinous  erect  or  inclined  forwards  and  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other  ; the  junction  of  their  bodies  is  such,  in 
very  many,  a**  to  permit,  especially  near  the  back,  con- 
siderable motion  in  almost  every  direction;  but  the 
possibility  of  displacement  from  one  and  the  other  is 
guarded  .-igainst  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  articular 
processes.  The  length  of  the  vertebral  bodies  in  this 
region  is  greatest  in  tliowe  Bea»ts  which  leap  or  spring, 
as  the  Kaiujunx*.  Jerboas,  and  their  allied  kinds;  also 
the  Hares  and  Squirrels ; among  the  Ruminating 
Order,  the  Musks,  Antelope s,  and  Deer.  In  the  Digi- 
tigrade  Flesh-eaters,  as  the  Cat  and  Dog  kinds,  the 
bodies  are  less  long  and  still  shorter,  hut  wider  in  the 
remaining  Rumiaators,  moat  Gnawers  the  Insect-eaters, 
ami  the  Family  of  Monkeys.  In  the  Cetaceans  the 
bodies  not  only  are  short,  hut  successively  diminish  in 
size  towards  the  tail. 

i The  form  and  connexion  of  the  articular  processes 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  mobility  and  strength  of 
the  Loius.  In  those  Beasts  in  which  simple,  though 
extensive,  flexion  is  performed  in  this  region,  without 
violent  exertion,  as  in  the  rolling  up  of  the  Hedgehog, 
the  articular  processes  are  lengihy,  but  nearly  flat.  In 
others  which  violently  Lend  and  extend  the  l.oins.  as  in 
galloping  and  leaping,  the  posterior  articular  surfaces, 
still  nearly  flat,  are  inclined  obliquely  outwards  to  cor- 
respond with  the  anlerior  surfaces  of  the  subsequent  ver- 
lebre,  which  are  inclined  inward-,  and  prevent  the  slur- 
ping aside  of  the  former;  such  is  seen  in  the  Cat , Dog, 
and  others  of  the  same  Family.  A further  prevention 
to  displacement,  however,  is  provided  in  the  sub-articular 
processes, little  pointed  pmjectionsof  varied  Inigth.  which, 
springing  from  the  middle  of  the  hinder  notches  between 
the  articular  processes  anti  the  body,  stretch  back  across 
the  intervertebral  substance  more  or  lev*  on  the  body  of 
the  following  vertebre,  beneath  the  following  anterior 
articular  process  on  each  side,  which  is  therefore  con- 
tained in  a cleft,  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  even 
though  the  Loin*  are  violently  bent ; these  are  seen  in 
the  Cat t Dog , mid  other  Carnivorous  Beasts,  but  they 
are  most  distinct  in  the  most  powerful  and  active  leapers, 
as  the  Jerboa,  Dipus  Afer , and  Kangaroos  (fig.  19. 
11.).  In  the  Ruminators,  and  also  in  the  Horse,  the 
locking  is  effected  by  the  posterior  articular  processes 
being  vertical  sections  of  short  cylinders,  which  arc 
lodged  in  the  correspondently  concave  anterior  processes, 
as  in  the  Ox,  Sheep,  & c.  Most  commonly  the  anterior 
articular  processes  of  each  vertebre  have  a more  or  less 
distinct  tubercle  on  their  upper  surface,  which  exists  on 
many  of  those  of  the  track  as  well  as  of  the  Loins,  as  in 
the  //one ; but  sometimes  they  rise  into  compressed 
spines,  particularly  in  the  Loins,  as  in  the  Cal  und 
Do*/  kinds,  and  many  others;  but  in  the  Squirrel * 
and  Hares  these  processes  acquire  considerable  length, 
and  in  the  Chlnmyphorux  and  Armadillos  (fig.  15.  p.) 
are  so  long  as  to  have  their  tips  on  a level  with  those 
of  the  proper  spinous  process*.  The  posterior  arti- 
cular processes  in  the  latter  Beasts  are  also  very  long 
and  wide,  and  often  have  their  broad  ends  slightly 
forked ; in  the  Squirrels,  Porcupine*,  and  others,  they 
are  long  and  pointed.  The  transverse  processes  arc 
very  various  in  size  and  direction  ; in  the  Orn ithorynque 
sind  Echidna  they  nre  deficient ; in  the  Loris  they 
are  very  short  and  little  more  than  studs ; in  some  of 
the  Ruminators,  as  Oxen,  Sheep,  &c.,  and  also  in  the 
Horse  kind,  they  siretdh  directly  out  from  the  vertebral 


arch,  are  long  and  flat.  In  the  Spouting  Cetaceans  they 
are  also  flat  and  horizontal.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  hind  limbs  they  lengthen,  curve  forwards 
and  incline  downwards,  as  in  the  Cat  kind  and  other 
Digiligrades ; in  the  Musk*,  Deer,  and  Antelope*;  in 
the  Lemurs , but  still  more  in  the  Squirrels  ami  Rab- 
bits.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Monkeys  they  are  gene- 
rally, but  not  always,  short : in  the  Hetlgehog  and  other 
Insect-eaters,  and  in  the  Hears,  still  shorter,  bur.  short- 
est in  the  Slender  Lori,  Nycticebux  gracilis.  In  some 
few  instances  more  or  less  of  the  transverse  processes 
are  consolidated  together  like  those  of  Bird*,  which 
occurs  in  Cattle,  and  sometimes  in  Deer  and  Antelopes , 
their  extremities  being  extended  backwards  and  lor- 
ward*  till  they  meet ; or  their  roots  are  united  hv  arti- 
cular surfaces,  as  those  of  the  last  two  Loin  vertebre* 
in  like  Horse  kind  ; or  their  tips  articulate  with  tue 
ramp-bone,  as  those  of  ihe  last  vertebre  in  the  Hippo- 
potamus,  of  the  last  two  in  the  One-horned  Rhinoceros 
and  Asiatic  Tapiir , and  of  the  last  three  in  the  Ttto- 
harned  Rhinoceros.  The  spinous  processes  in  this  re- 
gion are  generally  inclined  forwards,  varying  in  length 
and  height  generally  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
hind  limbs.  The  Spouting  Cetaceans,  however,  arc  on 
exception  to  this  rule,  their  spinous  processes  being  ex- 
tremely long,  although  they  have  no  hind  limb^,  whilst 
the  Grazing  Family,  which  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
have  their  spines  low  and  blunt.  The  Hares  are  re- 
markable from  their  first  three  loin  vertebre*  being  fur- 
nished each  with  a spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
body,  of  which  tl>«  second  and  third  are  largest,  anti 
equal  that  of  the  superior  or  true  spines ; this  cha- 
racter is,  according  to  Meckel,  not  seen  in  any  other 
Gnawer. 

The  Rump-bone  (d.)  consists  of  more  or  less  verte- 
bre*, generally,  though  not  always,  consolidated  together 
into  a single  piece,  of  which  the  anterior  two  or  three 
are  alwavs  connected  by  cartilage  or  bone  with  the  hip- 
bones, and  one  or  two  of  the  posterior  with  the  haunch- 
hones,  either,  as  most  usually,  by  the  interposition  of 
strong  ligamentous  hand*,  or,  as  in  hut  few  instances, 
by  nn  immediate  cartilaginous  or  bony  union,  as  in 
the  Armadillo i , Pangolins,  Ant-eaters,  and  some  of 
the  Musks:  in  either  case,  the  junction  of  the  lliimp- 
bone  with  the  hip  ami  haunch-hones,  assists  in  form- 
ing the  hip- girdle.  Generally  the  width  of  the  first  and 
second  of  these  vertebral  pieces,  including  their  trans- 
verse processes,  is  grout er  than  that  of  the  subsequent 
pieces,  which  diminish  in  all  their  proportions  from  the 
fore  to  the  hindmost,  and  more  especially  so  in  those  of 
the  Monkey  Family,  w hich  are  either  tailless  or  short- 
tailed,  as  the  Orang*,  Mandrils,  and  others.  On  the 
contrary,  in  ihose  Beasts  with  powerful  tail*,  as  the 
Spider  Monkeys,  the  Kangaroos,  and  the  Beater *,  the 
hind  vertebra*  are  wider  than  those  in  front,  and  in 
the  Armadillos  at  least  as  wide  again.  In  those 
Rumfv-bones  which  consist  of  distinct  pieces,  the 
articular  processes  generally,  though  not  always,  exist; 
and  even  when  the  pieces  nre  consolidated  into  a mass 
they  are  still  indicated.  The  transverse  processes  of  all 
those  vertebras  which  are  connected  with  the  hip-bones 
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have  their  tips  expanded  more  or  less  vertically  into 
irregular  surfaces  of  various  size  and  shape,  upon  w hich 
are  affixed  the  cartilaginous  plates  uniting  them  with 
corresponding  surfaces  on  the  hip-bones*  but  all  the 
rest,  even  those  which  join  tlie  haunch-bones,  are  flat 
tened.  except  in  the  Pangolins  and  Ant-eaters , in  which 
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Zootomy • these  processes  (fit?-  16.  g.)  overhang  the  haunch-honea, 
oud  have  their  extremities  thickened,  more  especially  the 
latter,  in  which  they  become  short,  blunt,  angular 
knobs.  The  spinous  processes  arc  loudest  in  the 
Gnawers  and  in  the  Toothless  Beasts,  excepting  in 
the  Sloths , in  which  they  arc  scarcely  discernible;  so 
also  in  tlie  Lori * : they  are  very  low  in  the  tailless  and 
short-tailed  kinds,  and  among  the  Monkey  Family;  in 
the  Predacious  and  Ruminant  Beasts  they  are  generally 
well  marked.  Sometimes,  when  several  vertebres  arc 
consolidated,  they  appear,  however,  as  distinct  processes, 
•is  in  the  Horse  ; at  other  times  distinct,  hut  with  their 
tips  connected  by  a bony  fillet,  as  in  Rumiuaut  Beasts, 
and  iu  the  Heaver,  &c. ; and  m some  instances  they  are 
so  entirely  massed  together  as  to  form  a lengthy  keel, 
as  in  the  Mole. 

The  Tail  (k.)  varies  considerably  in  regard  to  length  : 
iu  some  instances,  as  in  the  Orangs  and  Chimpat izee, 
in  the  Slow  Lori,  in  several  of  the  Roussette* , Phy/los - 
tomes,  and  other  of  the  Bats,  it  is  so  *bort  as  not  to 
project  the  tegument  of  the  hind  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
therefore  such  Bea-sts  are  said  to  lie  tailless.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Cetaceous  Order,  more  especially,  also, 
in  the  Spider  Monkeys  and  several  others  of  the  same 
Family,  in  the  Kangnmos,  in  the  Jerboas,  Squirrels, 
ami  ill  the  Toothless  Order,  excepting  the  Sloths,  it 
exceeds  the  length  of  the  trunk  and  bead.  In  the 
Digiligrade  Carnivorous  Beasts  it  is  also  long,  and  in 
some  of  the  Gnawers,  but  in  many  of  the  latter  is  short. 
Iu  the  Thick-skinned  Beasts,  excepting  the  Elephants,  it 
is  short ; in  the  Rumiuaut  Order  it  is  shortest  in  the 
Musks  and  Goals,  longest  in  the  Antelopes  ami  Cattle, 
though  not  in  either  of  considerable  length.  Generally 
the  bodies  of  the  Tail  vertebres  diminish  in  girth,  and 
increase  proportionally  iu  length  from  the  root  of  the 
ta'il  to  the  lip;  but  the  Cetaceous  Beasts  form  an  cx- 
ceptiou  to  this  rule,  us  iu  them  the  hindmost  Tail  ver- 
lebrrs  have  greater  proportional  width  than  those  in 
front.  When  many  of  the  rump  vertebres  are  massed 
together  into  one,  and,  as  usually  happens.  their  body 
and  arch  are  depressed,  the  neighbouring  Tail  vertebres 
are  also  depressed,  and  their  arches  low.  as  in  Cattle , 
Sheep,  and  other  Ruminant  Beasts,  also  in  (he  Digit  i- 
trnidc  aud  Plantigrade  Predacious  Trihes,  and  in  the 
Tailless  and  Short-tailed  Monkeys.  In  the  Long-tailed 
Toothless  Beasts,  however,  as  the  Ant-eaters,  Pangolins, 
Si c.,  the  arch  is  lofty  and  of  a squarish  shape,  with  its 
articular  processes  on  the  upper  angles  and  for  above 
the  body.  In  such  as  have  all  the  rump  vertebres 
• distinct,  as  the  Squirrels,  Jerboas , Kangaroos,  &c. .,  the 
front  Tail  vertebres  me  only  distinguished  by  their 
smaller  size.  'I  he  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
varies  considerably;  but,  as  a general  rule,  the  front 
spines  are  deepest  when  the  tail  is  lengthy,  and  low 
when  the  contrary;  the  tail  spines  of  the  Porpesse  and 
other  Spouting  Cetaceans,  and  those  of  the  Edentate 
Order,  excepting  the  Sloths,  exhibit  the  moat  striking 
instances  of  the  funner — those  of  the  Tailless  and  Short- 
tailed Monkeys  of  the  latter ; but  cominouly  when  the 
tail  is  long  the  front  spines  have  not  great  depth.  In 
only  a few  of  the  front  Tail  vertebres  are  the  vertebral 
undies  and  spines  perfect,  consequently  the  vertebral 
cunal  ceases  at  the  point  of  their  subsidence,  and  a 
slight  long  ludiual  grove  upon  the  upper  face  of  the 
tail,  running  between  the  roots  of  the  anterior  articular 
processes,  now  converted  into  simple  studs,  and  un- 
connected with  the  preceding  vertebres,  of  which  the 


poatcrinr  articular  processes  are  smaller  Mud*,  alone  Zoology, 
indicates  its  posiiioti.  The  transverse  proccHNCs  of  the  v— — ' 

front  Tail  vertebres  are  depressed,  generally  largest 
and  longest,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
recede  from  the  trunk,  till  they  subside  into  mere  ridges, 
and  thence  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  erase  to  extsL  In  some 
few  instances, however,  as  in  the  Braver  and  in  the  Orni- 
thorhynque , the  trail  verse  processes  lengthen  from  the 
root  to  the  noddle  of  (he  tail,  and  thence  shorten  to  its 
tip.  Inferior  spinous  processes  exist  in  mod  long- 
tailed  Beasts,  consisting  of  V-shaped  bones,  each  at- 
tached upon  the  intervertebral  substance  and  corre-  % 
s ponding  ends  of  (he  adjoining  two  vertebres  which  it 
connects ; the  numWr  of  these  loose  spines  varies  con- 
siderably : they  arc  most  numerous  in  the  long-tailed 
Toothless  Beasts,  us  the  Ant-eaters,  Pangolins , and  in  the 
CctuccouK  Order,  in  ull  which  they  exist  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  ; in  the  Kangaroos,  Jerboas , and 
Squirrtls,  and  also  in  the  Bearers  they  are  numerous, 
but  do  not  extend  so  far  back  ; whilst  in  the  Long- tailed 
.Monkeys  only  three  or  four  of  the  front  vertebres  are 
furnished  with  them.  The  Porcupine,  which  has  a 
short  tail,  is  remarkable  for  the  two  or  three  front 
vertebres  Wing  provided  with  inferior  spines  nod  the 
Omithorhynque  lor  its  numerous  inferior  spines,  being 
processes  of  the  bunes  themselves,  and  not  distinct 
pieces. 

2. — Op  the  Head. 

The  several  Orders  of  Beasts,  tor  the  most  part, 
exhibit  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the'  Head  depend- 
ent on  the  shape  and  Pilativc  size  and  position  of  the 
skull  and  fuce.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  differ- 
ences, with  few  exceptions,  are  presented  in  the  face, 
and  depend  on  the  furm  of  the  jaws,  which  is  always 
relative  to  the  teeth  implanted  in  them,  and  these 
together  indicate  so  distinctly  the  habits  of  the  animal 
as  to  become  extremely  important  auxiliaries  in  de- 
termining the  particular  order  to  which  any  individual 
belongs.  The  variety  in  the  form  of  the  skull  also 
not  unfrequently  depends  on  the  size  and  motions  of 
the  lower  jaw  upon  it,  from  which  circumstance  also 
the  kind  of  jaws  possessed  by  an  animal,  and  conse- 
quently its  habits,  may  be  determined. 

The  Skull  cither  projects  before  and  in  nearly  the  same 
plane  with  die  spine,  ns  in  the  Cetaceous  Order ; or  it 
rests  upon  aud  at  right  angle  with  the  spine,  as  in  the 
Monkey  Family;  hut  most  commonly  it  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position,  aud  projects  forwards  and  downwards, 
as  iu  die  Digitigrade,  Ruminant,  and  many  other 
Beasts.  It  therefore  becomes  rather  difficult  to  put  the 
Skull,  and  consequently  the  whole  Head,  in  its  proper 
position  after  removal  from  the  spine ; but  this  may  be 
effected  pretty  certainly  by  placing  ihc  Head  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  hind  edges  of  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  shall  be  vertical,  which  brings 
the  Head  into  its  true  relative  situation  in  reference 
to  the  neck ; but  its  actual  position  in  relation  to  the 
trunk  depends  on  the  varying  curves  which  the  neck  it- 
self is  capable  of  assuming. 

(A.)  Cetaceans. — This  Order  exhibits  two  forms  of 
Skulls — one  specially  characteristic  of  one  of  its  Fami- 
lies, and  the  other  having  a general  resemblance  to  the 
form  which  exists  in  most  Beasts : the  former  occurs  in 
the  Spouting,  and  the  latter  in  the  Gracing  Cetaceans. 

(*)Thf  Spouting  Family, which  includes  the  Porpe*se- 
like  oud  W hale-like  Tribes,  have  the  Skull  principally 
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Zoology.  formed  by  the  occipital  and  frontal  bones  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  its  long  axis  transverse,  and  it*  hind  cud  front  con- 
vexities nearly  equal,  though  the  'alter  is  not  always 
observable  till  after  the  removal  of  tl*  face-bones ; upon 
the  crown  is  a prominent  knob  from  whence  curves 
backwards  am)  downwards  on  either  hide  a ridge  which 
descends  as  far  as  the  middle  of  an  indistinct  ridge 
curv  ing  from  M jit  id  forwards  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
pari  of  the  Skull,  and  bounding  the  temporal  pits. 
The  under  surface  is  deeply  hollowed  transversely, 
and  bounded  in  front  by  the  lower  apertures  of  the 
4 blow- holes,  which  ascend  between  the  Skull  and  face  to 

open  below  the  forehead  ; it  is  also  crossed  by  a suture 
marking  the  separation  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  as  in  must  Beasts,  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
hinder  large  one  consolidates  early  with  the  occipital, 
and  the  front  one  with  the  ethmoid  bone.* 

The  basilar  part  or  process  (a.)  of  the  Occipital  bone 
(Skelet.  I*!.  V.,  figs.  1 . & 2.  a.),  continued  forward*  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  occipital  hole  to  its  junction  with 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  which  is  marked,  on  the 
upper  surface  by  a transverse  ridge,  is  thin  and  wide 
behind,  but  narrows  in  front  by  the  descent  of  its  side 
edges  to  form  a pair  of  deep  brand  wings  (a.*),  concave 
externally,  and  lodging  the  greater  part  of  the  petrous 
bone-*.  The  occipital  part  (b.)  has  below  and  in  the 
middle  the  occipital  hole  (c.),  facing  backwards  and  a 
little  upwards,  yith  the  broad  well-defined  though  not 
prominent  condyles  (d.  d.)  on  each  side  facing  back- 
wards and  a little  outwards,  convex  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  side  to  side;  from  these  the  articular 
piece*  stretch  outward*  mid  forwards,  firming  a pair  of 
brood  wings  (e.  e ) ut  right  angle*  wiih  those  of  the 
Irasdur  piece,  and  separated  from  its  back  by  a deep 
narrow  notch ; these  form  pit*  in  front  to  lodge  the 
mustoid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones,  ami  seem 
indications  of  the  parntn ustoid  processes,  hereafter  to 
be  described.  Continuous  upwards  from  these,  and 
the  upper  margin  of  the  occipital  hole,  the  bone  rises 
convex  behind  and  concave  in  front,  like  a clam-shell, 
assuming  an  angular  form,  of  which  the  blunt  pro- 
jecting point  i*  received  into  a corresponding  cleft  in 
the  middle  of  the  hind  margin  of  the  frontal  bone,  with 
which  it  here  early  consolidates,  and  separates  the 
pointed  extremities  of  the  parietal  bones  from  each 
other.  Behind  this  blunt  angle  is  a little  triangular 
space  (g.),  the  crown  of  the  Skull,  formed  by  the 
Occipital  hone  atone,  and  hounded  behind  by  the  trans- 
verse ridge  (b.)  which  runs  into  the  edges  of  the  bone. 
The  front  cavity  of  the  entire  bone  forming  the  back  of 
the  Skull  cavity  is  traversed  a little  above  the  occipital 
hole  by  a grooved  transverse  ridge,  lodging  the  lateral 
sinuses,  and  projecting  from  its  middle  a short  trian- 
gular pyramidal  process  indicating  the  rudirnental  bony 
tentorium,  from  the  upper  angle  of  which  a longitudinal 
grooved  ridge  is  continued  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
bone  for  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  shallow  pit* 
above  the  transverse  ridge  lodge  the  hind  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  deep  ones  below  almost  entirely  in 
front  of  the  occipital  hole,  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
separated,  however,  by  a wide  shallow  cavity  on  the 
basilar  piere,  in  which  rests  the  medulla  oblongala 
and  pons  Vnrolii,  a ►light  transverse  ridge  marking  the 
extent  of  the  two  Intier  portions  of  the  nervous  mass. 

“ The  terncra!  dvwrlptioo  of  the  Douri  of  the  Head  i%  from 
the  Ar/vm,  except  where  otherwise  nxyrcMcU.  In  fiif.  1.  part  of 
the  Face- Butte*  have  been  removed  to  show-  tlie  parts  beneath. 


The  Occipilo-sphenoidnl  portion  (o.)  of  the  Spite-  ZooIojt. 
noidul  hone  (fig*.  !.  &•  2.)  ha*  it*  bod)  or  mill* lie  part  ' 

(i.)  thicker  than  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital, 
with  winch  it  is  continuous ; it*  front  is  rough  for  car- 
tilaginous junction  with  the  rthenoido-sphenoid ; its 
upper  surface,  slightly  hollowed,  firms  the  Turkish  sad- 
dle, hounded  behind  by  the  transverse  ridge  or  posterior 
cliooul  process.  From  each  side  of  the  body  stretch 
out  the  triangular  temporal  plates  (j.  j.),  with  their 
truncated  external  angles  beneath  the  irontat  and  parietal 
bones,  and  externally  appearing  iu  the  tcmjHiral  pit  ; 
their  hinder  edge  assists  in  forming  the  hole  iu  which 
the  petrous  bone  is  contained,  and  ii  deeply  notched 
to  pet  feel  with  the  parietal  hone  the  anterior  lacerated 
basal  hole ; their  front  edges  straight  to  join  the  trans- 
verse spinous  processes  or  the  ethmoido-sphenoid  bone  : 
a rough  surface  beneath  marks  on  each  side  the  bound- 
ary between  the  body  and  these  temporal  plates,  and 
here  aie  detached  the  pterygoid  processes  mud  the 
base  of  the  ploughshare  bone.  The  Elhmoido-sphr- 
Iio'nIuI  portion  (».*)  of  the  bone  curve*  forward*  und 
upward-  to  join  the  ethmoid,  marked  on  the  upper 
surface  hv  an  indistinct  cleft;  it  forms  the  from  nf 
the  base  of  the  Skull,  lodges  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  baa  on  each  side  n short  transverse 
spine  overhanging  llie  optic  hole;  from  the  fore  mid 
under  part  projects  u thick  triangular  vertical  axyg«« 
process  (k  ),  which  join*  in  front  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  and  forms  the  partition  between 
the  blow  holes  ; its  upper  angle  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  nasal  processes  of  the  ethmoid,  and  no  separa- 
tion between  them  is  discernible ; its  lower  edge  form* 
u thick  rounded  keel,  which  is  lodged  in  the  grooved 
base  of  the  ploughshare  hone,  ami  each  side  is  hollowed 
from  behind  forward*  to  assist  in  forming  the  blow- 
holes. The  pterygoid  processes  (n.*  "),  of  which  there 
arc  only  a pair,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  inner, 
are  a distinct  pair  of  bones,  joining  by  their  up[M.’r 
edge  with  the  under  surface  of  both  portions  of  the 
Sphenoid  itself;  they  are  lengthy  and  thin,  concave 
from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  their  hinder  end 
joining  the  front  of  the  wiug-Sike  parts  of  the  basilar 
piece  of  the  occipital,  and  their  anterior  extremity  rising 
upwards  and  lining  that  part  of  the  blow-hobs  lorined 
by  the  azygos  proves*,  has  be.owr  a deep  wide  oblique 
gap,  which  separates  the  base  of  the  Skull  from  the 
palate.  Bcfbie  this  gap  an  irregularly  triangtdar  plate 
of  small  size  curves  upward*  and  outwards  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  principal  plates  ; its  hind  angle 
forms  the  outer  ami  (under  point  of  the  palate,  and  the 
front  angle  is  received  in  n corresponding  gap  of  the 
palate-bone.  The  principal  apertures  in  this  bone  are 
the  small  optic  holes  iu  its  ethmoidal  portion,  between 
which  and  the  occipital  portion  are  the  lacerated  orkitar, 
and  a pair  including  the  oval  and  round  hole  on  each 
side  in  oue,  and  in  this  piece  itself  the  small  spinous 
holes;  between  the  latter  ponion  and  the  parietal  bones 
are  the  large  anterior  lacerated  basal  holes,  and  in  the 
large  gap  between  its  temporal  plate  and  the  occipital 
bone  on  each  side  lodge  the  petrous  hone*. 

The  Parietal  bone*  (figs.  1.  & 2.  c.  c.*)  are  of  small 
size,  and  rest  against  the  from  edges  of  the  occipital 
bone  above  the  pnnimastoid  processes,  their  largest 
and  irregularly  square  portion  (I.)  forming  the  inner 
boundaries  of  the  temporal  pits;  their  lower  edge  on 
each  side  stietches  lion  the  occipital  to  the  temporal 
plate  of  the  sphenoid,  perfecting  with  those  bones  the 
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loology.  petrous  gap,  and  with  tlie  latter  the  anterior  lacerated 
^ ■•v-' — basal  hole,  and  shutting  out  the  squamous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones  from  the  cavity  of  the  Skull ; the 
outer  surface  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  deeply  striated 
where  overlapped  by  the  squamous  plate  of  the  tem* 
poral ; the  upper  part  lengthens  into  a long  thin  pro- 
cess (m.),  which  curves  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards, 
corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and, 
narrowing  as  it  rises,  terminates  in  a point  before  reach- 
ing the  crown  of  the  Skull,  and  consequently  does  not 
|oin  its  fellow ; its  whole  front  edge  is  connected  with 
the  frontal  bone,  and  has  a correspondent  curve.  Upon 
the  narrowness  of  the  Parietal  bones  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  especially  of  their  upper  part,  depends 
principally  the  small  lateral  extent  of  the  Skull  in  the 
Porpetsc  Tribe.  But  in  the  Whalebone  Whale  the 
Parietal  bone  (figs.  3 & 4.)  is  considerably  larger,  and  its 
principal  {tart  (I.)  resembles  a carpenter's  rule;  the 
vertical  branch  descends  between  the  squamous  plate 
of  the  temporal  behind,  and  the  frontal  bone  in  front ; 
and  the  horizontal  branch  (m.)  is  continued  above  the 
frontal,  separating  it  from  the  edge  of  the  occipital, 
and  sends  from  its  fore  and  upper  point  the  thin  process 
which,  running  upwards  between  the  front  of  the  occi- 
pital and  the  hind  edge  of  the  frontal,  ascends  to  the 
crown  of  the  Skull,  and  there  joins  its  fellow. 

The  Temporal  bone  (fig.  2.  n.)  always  remains 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions*  the  squamo-mastoid 
and  the  petrous,  and  sometimes  into  three,  in  which 
case  the  tympanal  cavity  is  distinct.  The  squamo- 
mastoid  portion  (o.)  is  very  small,  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess (n.)  being  scarcely  developed  ; the  squamous  plate 
is  little  more  so,  and  is  shut  out  from  the  cavity  of  the 
Skull  by  the  interposition  of  the  parietal  bone,  against 
which  it  laps.  The  bulk  of  this  portion  consists  of  the 
projection  forwards  and  slightly  outwards  of  the  trigonal 
glenoid  process  (o.)  to  the  posterior  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone  ; upon  its  under  surface  is  a long  ellip- 
tical concave  articular  surface,  lacing  forwards  and  down- 
wards for  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  at  the 
very  lip.  which  is  the  only  analogue  of  a zygomatic 
process,  it  joins  the  cheek-bone  ; the  pulley  for  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  between  its  root  above  and  the  squamous 
plate  (p.),  is  angular,  and  the  whole  space  between  them 
and  the  frontal  bone,  when  looked  at  trom  behind,  is  tri- 
angular. In  the  Whalebone  Whole  (fig.  4.)  the  squa- 
mous plate  is  larger  in  proportion,  but  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess scarcely  observable ; the  glenoid  process  (p.)  is, 
however,  remarkably  developed,  and  has  a most  striking 
resemblance  to  the  tympanal  bone  of  Birds,  except  that 
it  actually  form*  part  of  the  squamous  portion,  and  juts 
out  from  its  aide  to  a considerable  distance ; thence  it 
bends  down  at  nearly  a right  angle  to  terminate  in  a 
spacious  glenoid  surface,  slightly  concave  from  behind 
forwards,  descending  far  below  the  parnmastoid  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  between  which  and  its  inner  edge 
rests  the  tympanal  cavity  of  the  petrous  bone ; a 
blunt  triangular  pyramidal  process  juts  outwards  and 
forwards  to  all  but  touch  the  posterior  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  The  petrous  portion  (d.*)  of  the 
Temporal  consists  of  a tympanal  and  labyrinthic  part, 
of  extreme  density  and  weight,  and  of  very  irregular 
figure ; the  tympanal  cavity  (q.)  is  contained  in  its 
back  and  outer  part,  and  the  labyrinth  (q.*)  in  the  fore 
and  inner;  it  is  lodged  in  the  pit  formed  by  the  occi- 
pital, sphenoid,  and  parietal  bones,  and  within  the  Skull 
is  sunk  below  their  common  surface,  but  externally  is 
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seen  in  the  hollow  of  the  puruma«toid  and  wing  pro-  Zoology, 
cess  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  and  to  the  inside  of  v^— 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  Frontal  hone  (figs.  1.  2.  e ),  prior  to  the  re- 

moval of  the  face-bones,  seems  to  form  in  the  Porprm 
tribe  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  Skull,  the  only  ap- 
parent parts  being  a knob(r.)  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, from  which  a smooth  narrow  curved  band  (s.  s.) 
descends  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  parietal  bones, 
to  terminate  in  the  stumpy  posterior  or  outer  angular 
processes  (L  t.)  bounding  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  to 
their  inner  and  back  part  arc  the  small  triangular 
temporal  plates  (u.).  All  the  rest  of  the  front  ot  the 
bone  is  covered  by  the  nose  and  upper  jaw  bones, 
which  must  be  removed  to  bring  it  into  view,  and  it 
will  then  be  found  of  considerable  sixe.  It  consist*  of 
a large  vertical  portion,  with  nearly  horizontal  broad 
and  long  processes  projecting  from  its  outer  corners. 

The  vertical  portion  or  forehead  (s.  s.  ».*  h .•)  nearly 
resembles  a pair  of  widely  expanded  scallop-shells,  set 
on  end.  with  their  cavities  facing  backwards  and  slightly 
inwards,  the  lower  end  of  the  valves  being  tru nested  a 
little  below  the  hinge,  and  the  intervening  angle  (v.) 
receiving  the  ethmoid  hone,  whdst  the  hinge  analogue 
itself  is  completely  covered  by  the  nosc-bunes,  and  the 
angle  above  it  receiving  the  occipital  bone,  itself  pro- 
jects as  'a  thick  knob  (r.).  Almost  the  whole  con- 
vex front  surface  is  deeply  grooved  for  its  junction  with 
ihe  nose  and  upper  jaw  bones,  except  on  each  side  of 
the  ethmoidal  gup,  where  it  is  smooth,  the  flat  plates  of 
the  ethmoid  l*one  being  here  interposed  between  the 
frontal  and  jaw  bones,  oud  the  lower  edge  of  these  smooth 
surfaces  joining  the  ctkmoido-sphcnoid  bone.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  forehead  purt  is  slightly  marked  by 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  a mesial  grooved 
ridge  lodges  the  commencement  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  lower  margin  of  the  vertical  jKirt ion  divides 
into  a pair  of  plates  on  each  side;  the  hinder  pair, 
which  are  (he  backward  continuations  of  the  same  por- 
tion, form  the  triangular  temporal  plates,  which  join  by 
their  lower  ridge  and  hinder  angles  with  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  by  their  hinder  edges  with  the  [uirietal 
bone.  The  front  pair,  or  orbitar  plates  (w.),  stretch 
forward  horizontally  in  a slightly  arched  form  beneath 
the  upper  jaw-bones,  to  form  the  vaults  of  the  orbits, 
with  the  brow  ridges  just  discernible  beneath  those 
bones,  bounded  behind  by  the  short  truncated  triangular 
posterior  angular  processes  (t.  I.),  which  depend  to  join 
with  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  lemporul  bones, 
and  bounded  in  front  by  the  anterior  flat  horizontal  an- 
terior angular  processes  (t.#  I.*)  which  join  the  lachrymal 
bones.  In  the  Whalebone  Whale  (fig.  4.)  only  a narrow' 
transverse  band  (a.  s.)  of  the  Frontal  bone  U superficial 
on  the  forehead,  between  the  face-bones  in  frout  and  the 
conjoined  parietal  and  occipital  bones  behind  ; but  from 
between  these,  on  each  side,  stretch  outward, downward, 
and  backward  the  orbitar  processes  (w.),  like  the  arms 
of  a bow.  When  separated  from  the  other  bones,  the 
frontal  pert  (§.•  s.*)  of  the  Frontal  bone*  arc  found  of 
considerable  size,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  parietal 
and  occipital,  and  forming  the  thick  squarish  handle  of 
the  bow.  Its  hind  surface  (4  *)  is  hollowed  like  the  in- 
side of  a scallop-shell,  truncated  about  a third  above  its 
hinge,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  is  a small 
arched  gap  (v.),  the  commencement  of  a long  tube  lead- 
ing forwards  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  to  the 
sfove-lik*  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  upper 
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Zoology.  surface  is  disposed  in  numerous  vertical  plates,  radiating 
"v*"'  forwards  and  outwards,  which  lock  in  with  correspoud- 
ing  plates  on  the  under  surface  of  the  parietal  bones. 
From  the  front  project  numerous  plates  of  various  size, 
the  middle  and  shortest  locking  on  the  hack  of  the  nose 
and  muzzle  bones,  and  the  outer  forming  a wedge  of 
plates  on  each  side,  run  into  the  pit  at  the  back 
of  each  upper  jaw  -bone.  The  under  and  tore  part  is 
much  hollowed  for  lodging  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  to 
assist  in  forming  the  blow-holes.  The  orbitar  pro- 
cesses (w.)  forming  the  vaults  of  the  orbits  are  so 
greatly  outstretched  that  they  reach  beyond  the  outside 
of  the  glenoid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones,  aud 
render  tile  total  width  of  the  bone  five  times  so  great 
as  the  width  of  the  skull  cavity.  The  inner  half  of 
their  front  edge  is  sharp  and  scaly,  overlapping  con- 
siderably the  upper  jaw-bones,  but  the  remainder  of  this 
edge  only  rests  against  those  hones,  und  (lie  tip  forms 
the  anterior  ungular  process.  The  hinder  edge,  rounded, 
terminates  in  the  posterior  angular  process;  and  be- 
tween tltese  angles  u short  slightly  curved  rounded 
edge  is  the  brow  rklgc  or  upper  margin  of  the  orbit. 
On  the  under  surface,  from  each  side  of  the  ethmoidal 
gap,  stretches  out  into  each  anterior  angular  process  a 
depending  ridge,  at  its  commencement  sharp  and  very 
deep,  but  at  its  termination  wide  and  shallow  ; this 
separates  the  broad  concave  surface  overlapping  the 
upper  jaw-bone  from  the  narrow  orbitar  roof,  which  is 
widest  at  the  brow  ridge,  but  narrows  and  deepens 
as  it  runs  inwards  and  backwards,  to  form  with  the 
front  of  the  parietal  bone  a deep  groove,  in  which 
lodges  the  lung  optic  nerve.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  length  of  the  orbitar  processes,  and  the  projection 
of  the  glenoid  processes,  the  temporal  pits  are  remark- 
ably long  from  within  outwards,  and  narrow  from  bc- 
« hind  forwards. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  (figs.  I.  r.  and  1.*),  which  com- 
pletes the  cavity  of  the  Skull,  exhibits  in  the  Spouting 
Cetaceans  two  very  remarkable  forms.  In  the  Porpesse 
Tribe  it  is  of  nearly  pentagonal  form,  contained  within 
the  lower  cleft  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  cthmoido- 
sphenoid  bone,  with  both  of  which  it  soon  completely 
unites  ; it  has  not  any  cockscomb  within,  nor  is  there 
any  sieve-like  plate  for  the  passage  of  the  branches  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  as  those  nerves  are  deficient,  but  a 
few  very  minute  apertures  transmit  some  small  vessels; 
in  front  projects  u thick  blunt  vertical  process  (x.), 
consolidated  with  the  azygos  process  of  the  sphenoid- 
bone,  and  on  each  side  stretch  out  plates  which,  in  other 
Beasts,  sieve-like,  are  here  solid  and  broadly  and  trans- 
versely grooved,  to  form  the  upper  and  hack  part  of  the 
blow-lioles.  In  the  Whalebone  Whale  proper  olfactory 
nerves  exist,  and  an  Ethmoid  bone  (fig.  3.*),  with 
sieve-like  plates,  provided  for  their  passage.  This  dis- 
covery was  first  made  and  published  by  Mr.  Hunter ; 
and  the  sections  from  which  his  very  slight  account  was 
drawn  up  are  still  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  iu  London.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  description  of  the  hone  from  these  pieces ; 
but  as  they  are  the  only  subjects  attainable  for  the 
purpose,  an  attempt  must  be  made.  Of  the  three  spe- 
cimens, one  is  marked  Whalebone  Whale,  and  the  other 
two.  one  in  spirit  and  the  other  dry,  are  called  Piked 
Whale ; it  is  quite  evident,  however,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, that  the  wet  specimen  and  the  Whalebone  Whale, 
so  marked,  are  pieces  of  the  same  bone,  and,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  tube  leading  to  the  sieve-like  plate, 


that  the  species  is  properly  named,  for  in  the  Piked  Zoology. 
Whale  the  tube  is  of  considerable  length.  The  two 
tubes  («.)  diverge  as  they  pass  from  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  by  the  ethmoidal  gap  of  the  frontal  bone,  and 
terminate  at  the  sieve- like  plates  (/3.),  which  face  out- 
wards and  downward*  (separated  from  each  other  by 
a bony  partition).  The  bone  itself  seems  to  consist 
of  a pair  of  Iriangular  pyramids,  of  which  the  bases 
(y.)  rest  against  the  front  of  the  sphenoid  and  their 
tips  (?.),  stretching  forward  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
nose-hones ; their  under  face  (« .)  forms  the  roof  of  the 
blow-holes,  and  the  two  pyramids  themselves,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  large  cartilaginous  nasal  plate 
or  partition,  which  extends  from  between  ibe  front 
of  the  nasal  tubes  forwards  and  downwards  into  the 
gutter  of  the  ploughshare  bone,  with  it  ae|mrating  the 
blow-holes,  and  running  forwards  with  it  between  the 
muzzle-bones  to  the  suout.  Each  piece  iucludcs  a cavity 
(«t.  o.  o.),  which  is  divided  into  several  compartments 
by  the  protrusion  from  the  outer  side  of  the  cavity  of 
thick  platen  (£.),  and  two  or  three  bulbous  projections 
(£.*),  as  if  the  walls  of  the  cavity  had  been  variously 
twisted  on  themselves,  and  at  their  conjunction  had 
formed  cells,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped Ethmoid  bones.  But  in  these  animals  the  con- 
volutions form  no  cells,  the  interspace*  being  filled 
with  loose  cellular  bony  tissue.  Upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cavity  corresponding  prominences,  though  of  less 
size,  and  hollows  of  larger  size,  answer  to  those  already 
mentioned,  so  that  the  tpace  between  the  opposite  sur- 
faces is  small ; ulong  the  inner  under  edge  of  each 
pyramid,  between  it  and  the  nasul  partition,  a long  deft 
(if.)  leads  to  the  blow-hole,  and  admits  the  water  into 
this  the  cavity  of  the  nostril. 

(*  •)  The  Grazing  Family 

Are  distinguished  from  me  Splitting  Cetaceans  by  the 
lengthened,  leas  elevated,  and  less  wide  Skull,  by  the 
flatness  ami  greater  extent  of  its  crowu,  by  the  large  size 
of  the  temporal  pits,  by  the  consolidation  into  one  of 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  by  the  separation  of  the 
former  from  the  sphenoid,  and  by  the  whole  surface  of 
the  frontal  bone  being  exposed  and  not  overlapped  by 
the  parietal  or  by  the  upper  jaw  bones. 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  in  the  Manatee  kel.  PI.  V., 
figs.  5.  St  6.)  and  Dugong  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  1.)  remains  divided 
into  a basilar,  two  articular,  and  an  occipital  piece,  long 
after  the  latter  has  consolidated  into  one  with  the  single 
parietal  bone ; so  that  in  the  adult  animal,  when  the 
ossification  of  the  several  parts  of  the  former  is  per- 
fected, the  two  bones  usually  so  described  are  actually 
but  one,  forming  the  back  and  a great  part  of  the  base, 
crown,  and  sides  of  the  hiud  part  of  the  Skull.  In  the 
Manatee  the  occipital  hole  is  oval,  with  its  long  axis 
transverse  and  its  plane  facing  backwards  and  a little 
downwards ; but  in  the  Dugong  it  is  triangular.  The 
basilar  piece  is  triangular,  its  thin  base  behind  forma 
the  lower  edge  of  the  occipital  hole,  its  hind  angles  are 
truncated  and  join  the  articular  pieces,  and  its  trun- 
cated front  angle  becomes  very  thick,  to  join  by  carti- 
lage with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ; its  side  edges 
are  concave,  assisting  to  form  the  large  boles  in 
which  the  petrous  bones  arc  seen  in  the  base  of  the 
Skull.  The  horizontal  extension,  backwards  and  out- 
wards, of  the  articular  from  the  basilar  pieces  form  the 
condyles,  which  arc  well  defined,  especially  ill  the 
Dugong , and  are  longer  and  face  more  downwards 
than  in  the  Manatee,  (hough  in  both  cases  facing  back- 
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Zoolog}.  also.  Bach  piece  thru  spreads  upwards  and 

V— ^ inwards  towards  its  fellow,  to  form  the  sides  and  uppt-r 
part  of  the  occipital  hole,  more  horizontally  in  the 
Manatee,  and,  therefore,  the  hole  is  low;  and  more 
vertically  in  the  Dugom/ , whence  it  is  high  and  nearly 
triangular,  but  in  both  their  points  are  separated  in  the 
mesial  line  by  a narrow  gap,  which  rises  up  into  the 
occipital  piece.  The  articulars  also  spread  outwards 
and  downwards,  funning  the  paramafctoid  processes 
(e.*  e *),  which  are  divided  from  the  condyles  each  by  a 
notch,  deepest  in  the  Du  gang , in  which  these  processes, 
though  narrow,  depend  below  the  condyles;  but  in  the 
Manatee  they  are  less  deep,  of  considerable  width,  like 
those  of  the  Porpeue,  and  assisting  to  lodge  the  petrous 
bone.  The  occipital  piece  rises  upwards  and  for- 
wards, irregularly  flat  to  the  transverse  ridge,  which 
terminates  oil  each  side  in  the  temporal  ridge,  well 
marked  and  curved  in  the  Manatee , but  leas  distinct 
and  straight  in  the  Dugong.  The  hind  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone  does  not  touch  the  squamo- mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal,  from  this  point  down  to  the  para- 
mastoid  process,  a large  gap  (x.)  being  left  between 
them,  wider  and  loner  in  (he  Manatee,  narrower  and 
higher  in  the  Dugong , in  which  part  of  the  petrous  bone 
appears.  At  the  transverse  ridge  the  bone  bends  sud- 
denly forwards  and  downwards,  and  becomes  horizontal 
in  the  Manatee  in  shape  of  a narrow  transverse  baud 
(g.),  bounded  in  front  by  a shallow  groove  mark- 
ing the  limit  of  the  true  occipital  bone ; but  in  the 
Dugong  there  is  not  any  distinction  between  it  and  the 
parietal. 

The  vault  of  the  Skull  is  principally  formed  by  the 
coronal  plate  (m.)  of  the  Parietal,  continued  forward 
horizontally  from  the  occipital  bone,  of  an  irregularly 
square  shape  in  the  Manatee,  its  hinder  edge  much 
wider  than  the  front,  of  which  the  angles  considerably 
lengthened  form  a bmud  gap,  receiving  the  frontal 
plates  of  the  frontal  booe,  whilst  themselves  are  con- 
tinued between  the  frontal  and  temporal  plates  of  the 
latter  bone.  The  side  edges,  concave  and  rounded, 
form  tlie  temporal  ridges  which  run  back  to  the  occi- 
pita!  ; and  below  these  descend,  inclining  a little  out- 
wards, the  triangular  temporal  pistes  (I.  L),  of  which 
the  lower  truncated  tip  joins  to  the  temporal  plate  of 
the  occipito-sphenoid.  In  the  Dugong  the  coronul 
plate  (in.)  is  wider  uod  more  square,  its  front  uugles 
shorter,  and  the  gap  wider ; the  temporal  ridges  more 
strongly  marked,  and  the  temporal  pUtcs  square  and 
nearly  vertical. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (fig.  6.  B.)  is  in  the  Manatee 
distinct  from  the  occipital,  but  remains  permanently 
divided  into  two  portions.  The  Occipito-Splienoid  (a.) 
has  the  body  (i.)  massive  behind  to  join  the  occipital 
bone,  and  thin  in  front  to  join  the  ethmoido-spheuoid. 
It  Iiub  a pair  of  inner  and  outer  pterygoid  plates : the 
inner  pterygoid  plates  (k.  k.)  descend  at  right  angles 
with  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  are  stout,  short, 
wide,  and  have  the  hinder  Aurface  vertically  grooved 
near  the  extremity.  The  outer  ptery  goid  plates  (k.  k.), 
with  the  temporal  plates  (j.),  form  on  each  side  a piece 
independent  of  the  body,  the  pterygoid  itself  vertical, 
with  its  broad  surface  outwards,  and  joining  by  its  hind 
edge  angularly  with  the  inner  pterygoid;  au  Unit,  toge- 
ther, they  form  an  angular  space  for  the  palate- bone. 
The  temporal  plate  (j.)  stretches  outward  from  the  root  of 
the  pterygoid,  joins  the  glenoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  behind,  assisting  to  form  the  gap  for  the  petrous 


hone,  and  send*,  a small  square  portion  into  the  tern-  Zoology.] 
porol  pit,  of  which  the  upper  edge  joins  the  parietal  v—l 
and  frontal  hones,  and  the  inside  with  the  Ethmoido- 
Sphenoid.  This  second  portion  of  the  Sphenoid  is  of  a 
smtill  size  ; the  analogues  of  (lie  orbilar  plates,  instead 
of  occupying  the  bottom  of  (lie  orbits,  are  extremely 
small,  und  situated  in  the  temporal  pits  between  the 
frontal  above  and  the  palate-bone  below.  The  optic 
holes  arc  remarkably  small. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  in  the  Manatee  is  triangular  with 
its  apex,  which  is  above  it,  received  in  a cleft  lx  tween 
the  frontal  bones  before  and  above,  and  the  sphenoid 
behind  and  below.  The  cockscomb  is  very  distinct  be- 
hind, and  the  nusul  process  in  front,  with  a few  convo- 
luted plates  on  each  side. 

The  Dugong  is  distinguished  by  birth  portions  of 
the  Sphenoid  and  the  Ethmoid  being  united  into  a 
single  bone;  the  temporal  plates  of  the  former  are 
more  vertical ; more  of  the  analogues  of  the  orbitar  plates 
are  seen  externally,  and  the  optic  holes  are  larger.  In 
the  latter  the  cockscomb  is  less  distinct — a kind  of  wing 
stretching  nut  from  either  of  its  edges,  and  overhanging 
the  cribriform  plates,  so  as  to  produce  a triangular 
canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  holes. 

The  Frontal  bones,  a pair  (fig.  5.  k.),  unite  by  the 
inner  edges  of  their  frontal  plates,  and  form  a triangular 
piece,  of  which  the  hinder  point  (r.)  is  received  in 
the  cleft  of  the  parietal,  and  the  thin  base  (x.)  in  front 
forms  the  upper  margin  of  the  large  external  nasal  aper- 
ture. Its  side  edges,  very  strongly  developed,  form  the 
front  of  the  temporal  ridges  (p.  p.),  which,  extending 
as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  base,  then  stretch  outwards 
and  forwards,  expanding  in  the  Manatee  to  form  the 
top  of  each  orbit  and  supraciliary  ridge  with  its  posterior 
and  anterior  angular  process  (t.  t,*),  of  which  the  former 
does  not  join  the  malar,  but  the  latter  does  with  the 
upper  jaw  bone.  From  each  temporal  ridge  descends 
the  temporal  ptule  (».),  connected  behind  with  the 
parietal  end  below  with  (he  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  palate, 
and  upper  jaw  bone.  In  the  Dugong  the  froutal  sur- 
face is  narrower,  the  projection  of  its  front  angle  nearly 
straight,  and  hotli  brow-ridge  and  ungular  processes 
little  developed,  so  that  the  orbit  has  only  a small  bony 
vaulting.  The  temporal  plates  are  more  vertical. 

The  Temporal  bones  (fig.  b.  d.),  in  all  their  parts,  are 
of  very  much  larger  size  than  iu  the  Spouters.  The  mus- 
toid  portion  is  distinct,  of  a lengthened  triangular  shape, 
but  wider  and  lower  in  the  Manatee  than  in  the  Du- 
gong. It  assists  in  forming  the  back  of  the  Skull,  hut 
only  touches  the  occipital  bone  above  and  below,  the 
petrous  bone,  occupy  ing  the  gap  in  the  temporal  edge  of 
that  bone,  being  interposed  between  them.  A well- 
marked  ridge  continued  downwards  and  outward--  from 
the  junction  of  the  ncripital  and  temporal  ridges,  divides 
the  mastoid  from  the  squamous  portion,  of  which  the 
scaly  plate  is  thin  hut  of  good  size.  The  lower  edge, 
immediately  before  the  termination  of  the  ridge,  is 
arched,  forming  the  upper  edge  of  the  margin  of  the 
tympanal  aperture,  which  is  perfected  by  the  suspension 
of  an  U-shaped  Hut  bone  (c.)  ; and  in  front  of  this  stands 
out  the  wide  process,  which  is  concave  liencaih  to  form 
the  glenoid  cavity  lacing  downwards,  aud  above  forms 
the  broad  pulley  for  the  temporal  muscle.  From  its 
extremity,  and  at  right  angle  with  it,  projects  fur  wards 
the  large  and  massive  zygomatic  process  (*). 

The  Face  differs  remarkably  in  the  iwo  Families  of 
Cetaceans,  the  Spouters  being  furnished  with  a pair  of 
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Zoology  bony  tab**,  spiracles  or  blow-holes  as  they  are  com- 
motily  railed,  by  which  they  breathe,  instead  ol  by 
nostrils,  with  which  the  Grazers,  like  other  Beasts,  are 
provided. 

The  Spouters  are  mostly  characterized  by  width,  flat- 
new,  shallowness,  and  equal  extent  of  the  jaws,  and  by 
the  weakness  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  some  by  the  want 
of  symmetry  in  the  two  side*  of  the  upper  jaw.  In 
others  of  them  the  upper  jaw  forms  an  enormous  arch 
above  the  lower,  which  bna  great  lateral  extent. 

The  Lachrymal  bone  (figs.  1 6i2.  G.),of  which,  in  the 
Spouters,  Cuvier  denies  the  existence,  certainly  is  found 
in  the  Porprsse,  and  those  nearly  allied  to  it,  but  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  Whalebone  Whale  has  it.  In 
the  Pnrpesse  it  is  of  an  irregular  squarish  form,  placed 
in  front  of  the  anterior  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  with  its  upper  striated  surface  as  in  that  bone ; is 
almost  completely  concealed  by  the  orbitar  frontal  ex- 
pansion of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  but  its  outer  margin 
jut-*,  out  ;«s  a blunt  flat  piocesa  at  the  front  of  the  orbit; 
its  inner  edge  is  jagged  where  resting  against  the  jaw- 
bone, and  one  remarkable  peg-like  process  buries  itself 
in  a .corresponding  cavity  of  that  bone ; its  smooth 
under  surface  has  a distinct  short  backward  stretching 
spine  on  which  the  malar  bone  is  received  ; it  has  not 
any  groove  or  hole  for  the  passage  of  teurs  to  the  nos- 
trils, lire  latter  being  deficient. 

The  Malar  or  Cheek  bones  (fig.  2.  h.)  in  the  Por- 
pesse  and  its  life  arc  \ cry  long  and  slender,  curving  down 
from  the  front  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  each  temporal 
bone,  and  ascending  in  front  to  the  little  process  on  the 
under  side  of  each  lachrymal  butte  form  the  lower  mar- 
gins of  the  orbits,  and  giving  to  them  the  horizontal 
lengthened  oval  form  to  which  the  apertures  of  the 
eyelids  correspond.  In  the  figure  of  the  head  of  the 
Cape  Whalebone  Whale  given  by  Cuvier  in  his  Osie- 
mens  fossiles,  PI.  xxv.  fig.  5,  the  Cheek-bone  is  stout, 
short,  seemingly  round,  and  arched  with  the  concavity 
upwards  towards  the  orbit,  its  hinder  end  concave, 
resting  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal,  and  its  front  end  joined  to  the  tip  of  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw  in  the  Spouters  is  either  fiat,  and  of 
equal  width  and  correspondent  form  with  the  lower 
jaw,  as  in  the  Porpesse,  Uo/phin , and  the  like ; or  it  is 
for  the  most  part  narrower  than  the  lower  jaw,  and 
forming  a lofty  arch  above  it.  so  that  the  edges  of  both 
jaws  are  widely  asunder,  except  at  the  lip,  where  they 
touch,  as  in  the  Whalebone  Whale. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  in  the  Porpesse  (figs.  1 . & 2.  j.), 
Dolphin , and  the  like,  have  their  hinder  end  ((.)  broadly 
expanded  and  overlapping  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
portions  of  the  frontal  hours,  being  also  correspondent!)1 
gruoved  and  striated  beneath  for  their  mutual  firm  con- 
nexion ; the  inner  edge  of  these  expansions  receive  between 
them  the  nasal  bones,  lower  down  cover  the  fiat  plates  of 
the  ethmoid,  in  front  of  which  they  curve  inwards  and 
forwards,  meet  each  other,  and  form  the  outer  and  front 
boundary  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  blow-holes.  The 
Gangiitc  Dolphin  is  remarkable  for  a large  elevated 
plate  which,  with  its  fellow,  rises  up,  Cuvier  states,  as  a 
roof  over  the  spouting  apparatus,  the  front  two-third*  of 
the  plates  joining  in  front,  but  unconnected  behind 
for  the  passage  of  the  spouting  tube.  In  Dale's  Bottle- 
nose  Whale,  similar  plates  rise  up  from  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, but  more  vertically,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
formiug  a roof,  are  separated  by  a deep  gutter.  The 


remaining  part  of  the  Upper  Jaw-bones  each  consists  of  Zoology, 
a long  unequal  triangular  pyramid,  of  which  the  base 
behind  is  jagged  and  indented  to  join  the  palate-bone  ; 
its  upper  outer  surface  (v^.)  is  slightly  rounded,  its  outer 
under  edge  grooved  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length 
to  lodge  the  roots  of  the  teeth  ; its  inner  upper  surface, 
of  great  de]  th  behind,  is  divided  into  two  grooves;  the 
upper  longer  one  extends  from  before  the  blow-hole  to 
the  very  tip  of  the  bone,  and  lodges  the  outer  edge  of 
the  muzzle-bone ; and  the  lower  shorter  one,  scarcely 
half  its  length,  receives  part  of  the  ploughshare  bone ; 
the  under  surface,  with  its  fellow,  forms  a large  part  of 
the  palate,  connected  together  immediately  in  front  of 
the  palate-bones,  and  underlapping  both  the  plough- 
share and  muzzle  bones,  but  diverging  before  so  as 
to  form  a V-shaped  cleft,  in  which  the  small  palatine 
piece  of  the  former  and  the  palate-plates  of  the  latter 
bones  form  the  middle  and  front  of  the  palate ; a 
nearly  triangular  vertical  space  before  the  vertical  pro- 
cess of  the  palate-bone  enters  the  orbit,  and  is  bounded 
above  by  the  deep  holes  in  which  the  peg-like  processes  of 
the  lachrymal  bone  are  received.  In  the  male  Narwhal 
the  left  Upper  Jaw-bone  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
right,  in  consequence  of  the  large  socket  formed  between 
its  palatine  and  facial  surfaces  for  the  lodgment  of  the  root 
of  its  large  and  long  straight  tusk,  which  extends  nearly 
as  far  hack  as  the  palate,  and  projects  directly  in  front 
to  the  outside  of  the  muzzle-bone.  The  right  jaw  also 
contains  a small  tusk,  but  it  never  protrudes,  and  re- 
mains rudiine nlal.  In  the  female  both  the  tusks  continue 
throughout  life  concealed  in  the  jaw-bones.  In  the 
Coitfdic  Dolphin  the  Upper  Jaw-bones  arc  considerably 
lengthened,  and  compressed  in  front  of  the  elevated 
roof  already  mentioned,  and  give  it  the  form  of  a beak 
supporting  a double  row  of  teeth  not  far  asunder  ; hence  it 
has  much  general  resemblance  to  the  beak-like  jaw  of 
the  Gariat  described  at  p.310.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Spermaceti  Whale  or  Cachalot  the  front  of  these  jaw- 
bones is  very  wide,  and  their  palatine  surfaces  inclining 
outwards,  so  that  they  form  a long  keel  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  ; according  to  Cuvier  they  are  either  unpro- 
vided with  teeth,  nr  the  teeth  are  very  small  and  scarcely 
projecting.  In  the  Whalebone  Whales  (fig.  3.  and  4.  J.) 
the  Upper  Jaw-bones  differ  remarkably  from  those  of  other 
t'elaccans  ; singly  they  are  L-shaped,  but  together  they 
form  the  letter  T laid  horizontally  with  all  its  branches 
bent  down,  the  stem  being  formed  by  the  palatine  and 
the  arms  by  the  orbitar  processes.  The  angular  junc- 
tion of  these  processes  on  each  bone  forms  the  nasal 
process  (X.),  which  rises  between  tbe  frontal  and  muzzle- 
hone;  on  its  inside  is  a very  broad  and  oblique  con- 
cavity, assisting  to  form  the  blow-hole,  and  having 
behind  and  beneath  it  a deep  pit  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
projecting  part  of  the  former  bone.  The  orbitar  pro- 
cess^.), of  a lengthened  triangular  shape,  with  its  base 
uppermost,  curves  downward  and  outwards  ; half  its 
upper  surface  is  overlapped  by  the  frontal  bone,  below 
which  the  edges  only  of  the  bones  touch  near  to  the  tip 
of  the  Jaw-bone,  which  projects  below  the  frontal,  ami 
may  be  called  the  malar  process ; from  the  rounded  front 
edge  of  the  orbitar  a second  curved  triangular  plate  (r.) 
stretches  backwards,  terminating  externally  at  the  malar 
and  internally  at  the  palatine  process,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a deep  cleft ; it  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  bone  in  more  highly  developed  Beasts  ; 
and  between  it  and  the  orbitar  plate  is  a large  triangular 
pit,  which  must  be  the  palato-maxillary.  The  palatine 
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Zoology.  process  is  of  considerable  length,  curving  forwards  and 
>^*v— downwards,  separated  from  its  fellow  in  front  by  the 
muzzle-bones,  and  perhaps  : Iso  behind  by  the  plough- 
share bone  ; at  the  back  part  it  is  cut  out  to  receive  the 
palate-bone;  its  inner  edge  inclines  downwards  towards 
its  fellow,  and  together  with  it  and  with  the  palatine, 
and  perhaps  with  the  ploughshare  bone,  forms  a blunt 
keel  extending  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  palate, 
but  rendered  in  the  recent  state  less  apparent  from  the  at- 
tachment of  the  lengthy  thick  gums  in  which  the  whale- 
bone plates  arc  transversely  fixed,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  process.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  bone  being  thin  in  front,  gradually  deepens  as  it 
runs  back  into  the  nasal  process ; its  upper  edge,  sharp 
in  front,  but  broad  and  ledgrd  behind,  is  connected  by 
its  whole  length  to  the  muzzle -bone. 

The  Muzzle  or  Inter- maxillary  bon^s  (a,)  in  the /Vr- 
pttse (fig.  1.)  are  deep  behind,  jngged,  and  connected  with 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  juw-bones  ; their  upper 
surface,  wide  behind,  is  narrow  in  front  as  they  project 
and  form  the  muzzle  ; the  outer  surface  rests  on  the  upper 
jaw-bone  throughout  its  whole  length;  the  inner  sur- 
faces are  applied  to  each  other  by  the  posterior  half  of 
their  upper  edges,  forming  the  roof  of  a canal,  of  which 
the  floor  is  formed  by  the  vomer;  upon  it  a caitilage 
is  lodged  which  projects  onwards  to  the  muzzle,  and 
separates  the  rest  of  these  edge*  from  each  other;  the 
lower  edge*  rc*t  oil  the  edge*  of  the  vomer,  but  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  that  bone  in  the  palate  the  Inter- 
maxillary protrudes  between  it  ami  the  upper  maxil- 
lary, joins  by  its  inner  edge  with  it*  fellow,  and  forms 
the  front  of  the  palate  and  muzzle.  In  the  Whalebone 
Whale  (fig.  4.)  the  Muzzle-bones  are  of  considerable 
size,  extending  from  the  frontal,  between  the  nasal  and 
superior  maxillary  bones,  along  the  inner  upper  edge 
of  the  latter,  and  in  front  projecting  beyond  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other  so  ns  at  once  to  form  the 
muzzle  and  the  front  of  the  palate;  their  front  half  is 
hollowed  from  above  downwards  within,  nnd  corre- 
spondingly, but  irregularly,  convex  without,  and  the 
hinder  half,  which  bounds  the  front  und  sides  of  the 
blow-holes,  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  the  base  out- 
wards and  upwards. 

The  Nose-bone*  (l.)  in  the  Poepet-ie  (fig.  1.)  form  a 
scutcheon,  borne  by  the  frontal  bone,  between  it*  pro- 
montory and  the  ethmoidal  gap,  and  interposed  between 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones ; from  their 
under  and  fore  part  a little  projecting  process  jut*  upon 
the  top  of  the  nasal  of  the  ethmoid.  In  the  Whalebone 
Whale  (fig.  3.)  the  Nose-bones,  instead  of  being  borne 
like  scutcheons,  arc  of  squurish  shape,  attached  by  their 
hind  edge  to  the  frontal,  and  connected  on  each  *idc 
with  the  muzzle  and  upper  jaw  bones;  their  front  edge 
is  free,  and  bounds  the  upper  and  hinder  margin  of 
the  blow-holes,  of  which  their  under  surface  assists  in 
forming  the  roof. 

The  Palate-bones  (si.)  form  the  hinder  middle  part  of 
the  palate  behind  the  upper  jaw-bones,  and  assist  in 
forming  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  blow-holes.  The 
front  of  each  bone  is  very  much  elevated  and  jagged  for 
its  junction  with  the  upper  jaw-bone;  behind  it  is  con- 
cave from  side  to  side,  and  from  above  downwards, 
forming  the  palatine  part  of  the  blow-hole ; and  below 
it  joins  its  fellow  on  the  inside,  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  which  junction  is  a groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
keel  ridge  of  the  ploughshare  bone;  the  thin  vertical 
plate  running  back  into  the  orbit,  and  overlapping  that 


part  of  the  pterygoid  piece  of  the  ‘■phenoid  hone  which  Zoology- 
bounds  the  outside  of  the  blow-hole,  is  the  orbitar 
process,  and  between  this  ami  the  palatine  process  an 
angular  cleft  receives  the  palatine  part  of  the  pterygoid 
piece. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  (n.)  in  the  Porpense  (fig*  l . and 
2.)  is  of  considerable  size,  though  mostly  concealed  by  the 
other  bones  of  the  face.  Its  hinder  part  is  a brand  thin 
plate,  underlapping  the  body  of  both  middte  pieces  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  stretching  across  from  one  to 
the  other  pterygoid  process;  in  front  of  this  plate  rise 
upwards  and  forwards  a pair  of  concave  plates,  sepa- 
rated by  a gap,  in  which  is  received  the  azygos  process 
of  the  sphenoid  and  the  nasal  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
the  plate*  themselves  fitting  into  the  concavities  on  the 
sides  of  those  processes,  and  thus  lining  the  back  and 
inner  part  of  the  blow-holes;  the  palatine  process  of 
the  bone  projects  in  front  of  these  plates,  of  a lengthy 
triangular  form,  resting  upon  the  palate  and  upper 
jaw  bone*  lilt  the  divergence  of  the  latter  in  front  leave* 
a gap  perfected  before  by  the  muzzle-bones,  in  which 
a diamond -shaped  surface  of  this  process  appear*  in 
the  palate. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  (o.)  i*  most  commonly  V -shaped ; 
the  pair  of  branches  of  which  it  consists  being  united 
at  an  acute  angle  in  front,  and  diverging  behind.  Each 
branch  in  the  Porpetse  (fig.  2.)  consist*  of  two  thin 
plates : the  outer  plate  (a.)  extend*  throughout  its  whole 
length,  is  long  and  triangular,  with  its  basal  edge  be- 
hind and  vcrtic.il,  of  which  the  thickened  upper  angle  is 
the  coronotd  (b.),  and  the  rounded  lower  the  ungular  pro- 
cess (c.);  between  these,  and  rather  above  the  middle,  ia 
the  small,  nearly  flat,  and  irregularly  oval  condyle  (d.) 
facing  backwards,  and  with  its  long  axis  from  within  out- 
wards ; more  than  half  the  length  of  the  plate  bulge*  out- 
wards, is  very  sharp  above,  and  rounded  beneath,  but 
the  remaining  part  is  shallower  and  thicker.  The  inner 
plate  (e.),  nearly  flat,  commence*  by  a forked  hind  extre- 
mity from  the  upper  and  lower  inner  edge*  of  the  outer 
plate,  about  a third  of  the  bone**  length  from  its  base, 
and,  continuing  forward*,  thickens  considerably  and 
form*  the  lengthy  junction  of  the  branches  in  front; 
the  confluence  of  the  two  plates  beneath  is*  rounded,  but 
ukove  a long  groove  is  interposed  between  their  edges, 
in  which  are  lodged  the  teeth  from  the  front  of  the  bone 
nearly  as  far  back  as  the  middle;  olid  behind  these  the 
plates  arc  so  disiant  from  each  other, except  at  Iheiredges, 
that  a long  scabbard -like  cavity  is  formed,  deficient  on  the 
inside  from  the  hind  edge  of  the  inner  plate.  In  the 
Spermaceti  Whale  (PI.  V.  fig.  7.)  the  dental  part  of  this 
jaw  i*  remarkable  for  the  approximation  of  its  brunches, 
which  for  more  than  a third  of  its  length  arc  continued 
close  together  to  the  fore  extremity;  the  massive  teeth 
with  which  it  i«  furnished  incline  outwards,  so  that  a 
sort  of  angular  space  is  left  for  the  reception  of  the  keel- 
like palate-bone.  In  the  Gangetic  Dolphin  the  branches 
unite  at  an  acute  angle,  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
length  from  the  condyle;  thence  continue  forwards,  much 
compressed,  in  correspondence  with  the  upper  jaw,  and 
near  their  extremity  curve  upwards  in  front  of  the  muzzle. 

The  Lower  Jaw  of  the  Whalebone  W halt  (fig.  4.)  pre- 
sents a remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  last-named 
animal,  in  the  width  between  its  horizontal  branches 
by  which  the  comparatively  narrow  upper  jaw  is  en- 
closed ; each  branch  curves  much  forward*  from  the 
condyle  to  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  is  shallow  in 
comparison  with  it*  length,  and  of  o triangular  pria- 
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Zoology.  Mtic  form,  but  tapering  towards  the  front;  iU  lower 
. rounded  edge  terminates  in  a broad  blunt  angle,  and 
ahovr  ibis,  us  it  were  in  continuance,  is  the  large  wide 
rounded  condyle ; the  upper  sharp  edge  formed  by  the 
junction  of  both  plates  (another  resemblance  to  the 
mandible  of  Bird*-)  terminates  in  a thickened  blunt 
edge  forming  the  enronoid  process,  a little  before  the 
condyle,  and,  the  inner  plate  being  continued  as  far 
back  as  (his  process,  a maxillary  canal  is  lei)  between 
them,  which  opens  by  n large  aperture  beneath  the  co- 
ronoid  process. 

The  Cavities  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Skull  and 
Face  bones  are  the  Orbits  and  Blow-holes.  The  Orbits 
are  very  imperfect;  their  roof  and  upper  margin  are 
formed  by  the  frontal  and  lachrymul  hones,  and  by  a 
small  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone*  ; but  they  have  not 
any  bony  separation  from  the  temporal  pits,  the  frontal 
orhitnr  plates  not  descending  on  the  iuside  of  the  pos- 
terior angular  processes;  neither  have  they  any  bony 
floor,  the  slender  cheek-bones  forming  merely  their 
lower  margin. 

The  Blow-holes  or  Spiracles  are  a pair  of  tubes  for 
tbe  passage  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  w indpipe,  and  in 
that  function  arc  analogous  to  the  Nostrils  of  other 
Beasti) ; but  only  in  the  Whalebone  Whales  do  they 
lead  also  to  the  olfactory  organ  in  the  ethmoid  bone, 
for  in  the  Porpesse  and  its  like  that  bone  is  merely  a 
simple  plate,  with  its  projecting  nasal  process  separat- 
ing the  Blow-holes,  and  not  containing  the  organ  of 
scent.  Hence  there  is  a difference  in  the  composition 
and  direction  of  the  Blow-holes  in  the  two  Tribe*,  both, 
however,  being  partially  bony  nod  partially  membranous. 
In  the  Porpesse  tribe  the  bony  portion  of  the  tubes 
curves  upwards  and  forward*  between  the  skull  and  lace 
as  high  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  nose- bones.  Their 
thicker  outer  walls  are  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
ethmoido-sphenotd  and  ethmoid  behind,  with  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones  in  front ; and  they  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  projection  of  the  thinazy- 
go»  and  nasal  processes  ot  the  former  bones  to  the  upper 
jaw-bone*.  They  are  lined  by  correspondingly  shaped 
very  thin  tubes,  which  ultimately  are  consolidated  with 
them,  formed  behind  and  externally  by  the  ascending 
part  of  each  pterygoid  process,  and  internal  I v by  the 
corresponding  part*  of  the  ploughshare  bone ; below, 
and  to  the  outside,  bv  that  part  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses in  front  of  its  gap,  and  perfected  on  the  inner 
and  fore  part  by  a small  portion  rising  up  from  the 
palate-bone  on  each  side.  In  the  Whalebone  Whales 
the  Blow-hole*,  in  consequence  of  the  width  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  wide  cartilaginous  par- 
tition, are  far  apart  from  each,  except  at  their  com- 
mencement in  the  throat,  and  their  termination  be- 
fore the  nose-bones,  which  also  assist  in  their  forma- 
tion. They  curve  from  behind  upwards  and  forwards, 
at  first  having  the  keel  of  the  ploughshare  bone  on  the 
inner  side,  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  palatine  and  pterygoid  processes  of  the  pulate- 
bones  below  and  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  pterygoid 
proce^aes  of  the  latter  curving  over  above,  to  join  the 
upper  edges  of  the  plougshare  bone,  upon  which  rest 
the  pyramidal  pieces  of  the  ethmoid ; in  front  of  these 
resting-places  the  wide,  hollowed -out  edges  of  the 
ploughshare  show  that  the  Blow-holes  incline  inwards, 
and  probably  here  it  is  that  the  clefts  leading  to  the 
olfactory  organs  are  placed.  The  outside  of  the  tubes  is 
formed  by  the  inside  of  the  nasal  plate*  of  the  upper 


jaw- hours  and  of  the  muzzle-bones,  and  tbe  roof  by  Zuokgy. 
the  front  of  the  frontal  ? and  by  die  nasal  bones,  in  - -t-,  1 
front  of  which  they  mount  upwards  and  have  attached 
around  them  the  membranous  tubes  by  which  they  ter- 
minate each  by  a single  external  aperture.  The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  a*  to  the  course  of  the  tubes  in  the  two 
tribes,  is,  that  whilst  iu  the  Porpesae  tril»e  they  curve 
regularly  forwards  and  upward*,  in  the  Whalebone 
Whales  they  curve  forwards  and  upwards,  then  for- 
wards beneath  the  nasal  bones,  and  again  upwards 
before  them. 

The  (Grazing  Cetaceans  have  their  Face  remarkably 
characterized  by  the  greater  perfection  of  their  orbit*, 
by  the  enormous  size  of  their  cheek  arches,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  true  nostrils,  by  tike  bolkinessof  their  muzzle- 
bones  and  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  form  of  the  latter, 
having  a general-  correspondence  in  shape  with  that  of 
all  other  Beasts,  except  the  Spa  liters. 

The  Malar  bones  (a.)  are  large,  and  in  the  Manatee 
(PI.  V.,  fig.  5.)  form  more  than  the  under  half  of  the 
orbits  by  the  inwv.rd  extension  of  their  concave  inner 
orbitar  procewi,  which  is  largely  supported  by  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  upon  this  also  ascends  their  anterior  orbitar 
process;  the  posterior  orbitar  curves  upwards  towards, 
but  does  not  reach,  the  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone ; the  margm  of  the  orbit  is  therefore  deficient.  The 
zygomatic  process,  deep  and  square,  semis  back  a long 
handle-like  process  beneath  die  corresponding  processor 
the  H-inpor;.!  bone  to  its  glenoid  cavity.  Iu  the  D agony 
(PI.  IV.,  fig.  1.  1.*  1.**),  the  posterior  orbitar  process 
nut  existing,  the  orbit  and  temporul  pit  are  confluent  ; 
the  inner  orbitar  also  is  scarcely  developed,  its  only  in- 
dication being  the  thick  lower  adge  of  the  orbit,  which 
lies  against,  but  not  upon,  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  rises 
upwards,  still  thick,  as  the  anterior  orbitar  process,  of 
which  the  pointed  extremity  runs  into  a pit  formed  by 
the  frontal  bone,  and  by  the  nasal  processes  of  ihie 
muzzle  and  upper  jaw  bones,  and  its  lower  margin 
bounds  the  top  of  the  large  infra-orbitar  hole. 

The  1. -shaped  Palate-bones  (ji.)  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  1."*; 
and  PI.  V.t  fig.  6.)  have  their  stems  resting  in  the  clefts 
between  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone; 
their  branches  stretch  forwards  and  iuwards  to  meet  each 
other,  are  received  in  an  angular  gap  at  the  back  of  the 
palatine  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  and  form  die 
lower  edge  of  the  hinder  openings  of  the  nostrils. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.)  are  deep  and  long,  but  not 
wide;  each  consists  of  a lengthy  horizontal  portion,  of 
which  tile  wide  hinder  half  is  indented  by  alveolar  pit* 
for  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  front  half  is  thin  and  sharp; 
a narrow  thick  plate  stretches  inwards  along  its  whole 
length,  to  meet  its  fellow,  and  perfect  the  palate  and  Hour 
of  the  uostrils ; the  hinder  upper  part  rounded,  and  form- 
ing the  tuberosity,  is  in  the  Manatee  (PI.  V.,  fig.  5.  & 6.) 
continued  into  the  pterygoid  pit,  but  less  far  back  in  the 
Duyony  ; the  fore  and  upper  part  rises  upwards  and  out- 
wards as  the  nasal  process,  in  close  contact  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  muzzle  bone, 
and  joins  also  the  malar,  lachrymal,  nasal,  and  frontal 
bones  near  the  orbit.  In  thp  Manatee  the  orbitar  process 
(t.)  is  remarkable,  stretching  out  from  above  the  front 
three  molar  teeth,  as  a broad  flat  plute,  of  which  the 
anterior  inner  corner  ascends  to  join  the  nasal  process, 
and  with  it  form  the  large  infra -orbitar  hole ; a small 
portion  assists  in  forming  the  bottom  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  but  the  largest  pari,  like  a scoop,  is  continued 
beneath,  and  supports  the  inner  and  anterior  orbitar 
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Zoology.  processes  of  the  malar  bone.  In  the  Dugong,  however, 
the  orbitar  process  itself  forms  the  arbiter  floor,  abutting 
against,  and  not  underlapping  the  malar  bone  ; its  front 
point  does  not  ascend  to  join  the  nasal  process,  though 
it  curves  a little  upwards,  and  assists  in  forming  the  infra* 
orbitar  hole  ; the  front  edge  of  its  palatine  portion  bends 
downwards  considerably,  thins  to  a sharp  edge,  and  its 
tip  diverges  from  its  fellow. 

The  Muzzle- bones  (k.)  are  very  large,  especially  in  the 
Du  gong  (fig.  l.),on  which  they  support  each  a very  large 
bolt- 1 ike  tooth ; but  in  the  Manatee  these  teeth  are  very 
small  and  deciduous  at  an  early  period.  These  dental 
branches  of  the  bones,  long,  deep,  and  compressed,  form 
the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  stretching  beyond  the  lower 
in  the  Manatee  (fig.  6.),  and  bending  down  at  a right 
angle  betore  it  in  the  Dugong,  much  like  the  beak  of  the 
Flamingo-  In  both  animals  the  palatine  surface  is  large, 
in  the  Dugong  especially,  and  arched  transversely,  the 
edges  being  sharp  and  depending.  From  their  hinder 
upper  purt  stretch  back  the  nasal  branches,  which  pass 
along  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  upper  jaw-bones  in  the  Manatee  (fig.  5.). 
They  join,  to  some  extent,  the  inside  of  the  supra* 
ciliary  processes  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  in  the  7)u- 
gong  also  rest  on  the  anterior-orbitar  processes  of  the 
malar  bones.  The  union  of  the  Muzzle- bones  with  the 
frontal  recalls  their  junction  with  that  bone  in  Birds, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  latter  the  nasal 
branches,  united  by  tlieir  inner  edges,  run  along  the 
mesial  line  to  the  forehead,  separating  the  apertures  of 
the  nostrils  from  each  other,  whilst  iu  Beasts  they 
diverge,  and  include  the  nasal  openings  within  them. 

Tile  Lachrymal  bones  (c.)  in  the  Manatee  are,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier,  4‘  very  small,  without  any  bole,  and  inserted 
each  in  the  anterior  angle  between  the  frontal.  malar,  and 
maxillary  bones.”  In  the  Dugong  (fig.  1 . & 1 .*)  they  are 
of  larger  size,  and  very  distinct  between  the  anterior 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  above  and  the  malar  bone 
below,  with  tbeir  inner  face  resting  against  that  part  of 
the  muzzle-bones  which  form  the  edge  of  the  nostrils 
and  the  roof  of  the  large  infra-or bitar  hole. 

The  Nasal  bones  (l.)  in  the  Manatee  are  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  small  almonds,  placed  each  on  the 
inuer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  frontal,  behind 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle-bones. 

The  Ploughshare  hone  (n.)  is  long  and  narrow  in  the 
Manatee,  short  and  wide  in  the  Dugone  (fig.  1.),  and 
in  both  is  connected  by  its  lower  edge  to  the  palate- 
plates  of  the  up(>er  jaw-bones  alone. 

The  flower  Jaw  (o.)  has  its  two  sides  soon  anchyloaed, 
and  becomes  a single  bofte;  both  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  branch  anp  large  and  distinctly  developed-  The 
rounded  base  of  the  jaw  in  the  Manatee  (PI.  V.,fig.  6.) 
long,  and  begins  to  curve  a little  downwards  from 
opposite  the  third  molar  tooth  to  its  symphysis;  but 
in  the  Dugong  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  1.*)  is  much  shorter,  and 
forms  a deep  cunt  between  the  ungle  and  the  sym- 
physis. The  alveolar  edge  in  the  Manatee  inclines  in- 
wards, and  supports,  in  the  young  subject  at  least,  five 
grinding  teeth;  and  a little  before  the*e  the  junction 
of  the  two  edges  expand,  and  form  a broad  surface, 
probably  covered  with  a pad  of  gum  correspondent 
to  the  palatal  expansion  of  the  muzzle-bones.  In  the 
Dugong  the  shle  of  the  bone  is  much  deeper;  ils  alveo- 
lar edge,  but  little  inclined,  supports  one  large  and  one 
small  molar  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  it  is  sharp 
to  the  junction  of  the  branches,  when  they  expand  into  an 


irregular  oval  surface,  nearly  vertical,  to  correspond  with  Zoology, 
the  muzzle-bones,  of  a spongy  texture,  and  indented  ■ ^ 

with  three  pairs  of  indistinct  sockets  lor  lodging  teeth  ; 
and  a little  squarish  projection,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
oval  surface,  perhaps  contains  a fourth  pair  of  sockets 
ami  teeth.  The  ascending  branch  rises  vertically,  with 
a little  expansion  outwards  at  its  termination  in  the 
condyle  in  the  Manatee , but  in  the  Dugong  it  inclines 
inwards;  consequently,  in  the  formerthe  rounded  angle 
is  within  the  vertical  plane  of  the  condyle,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  without,  and  the  whole  large  rounded  angle 
considerably  everted.  In  the  Manatee  the  condyle,  wide- 
laterally  and  convex  from  behind  forwards,  is  but  little 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  branch ; in  the  Dugong  it 
is  very  distinct,  rather  longest  from  behind  forwurdn, 
but  convex  in  that  direction,  and  also  transversely. 

The  coronokl  process  is  lower  io  the  Manatee  than  iu 
the  Dugong ; in  both  it  is  squarish,  but  in  the  latter  the 
front  edge  is  more  vertical,  and  the  upper  angle  consi- 
derably taller  than  the  condyle. 

(B.)  lit? min ators. — This  Order  ban  the  9ktill  of 
small  size  in  comparison  with  the  face,  which  descends 
more  or  less  obliquely  from  its  fore  and  under  part. 

It  ia  generally  of  short  ovate  shape,  principally  depend- 
ing on  the  bulging  form  of  the  parietal  boue  or  bones 
which  form  the  vault  of  the  Skull,  and  its  transverse 
diameter  is  least.  Generally  upon  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  frontal  bone  or  bones  are  a pair  of  processes, 
supporting  the  horns  in  some  lcinda  and  the  antlers  in 
others  ; the  horns  are  permanent ; the  bony  processes 
or  cores  defining  their  shape  and  length  are  hollow,  and' 
communicate  by  their  large  cells  with  those  of  the  bone 
itself;  the  antlers  are  deciduous,  and  supported  on  short 
processes  or  burs,  of  which  the  interior  is  filled  with 
cancellated  structure.  The  frontal  tione,  by  tbe  great 
lengthening  of  the  inside  of  its  orbitar  plates,  entirely 
excludes  the  ethmoid  from  tbe  orbit. 

Tbe  Occipital  bone  (a.)  has  its  basilar  process  ob- 
long squarish,  and  very  massive;  the  occipital  bole 
not  large,  and  its  upper  and  lower  edges,  as  it  were, 
receding  in  consequence  of  the  jutting  backwards  of 
the  large  well-developed  condyles,  which  rise  above 
the  level  of  its  upper  margin.  The  condyles  are  sepa- 
rated by  a very  deep  gap  on  their  outer  side  from  the 
large  and  long  paramastoid  processes  ; these  descend 
free  below  the  squamo- mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal 
bones,  are  narrow  from  within  out  ward  a,  and  wide  from 
behind  forwards  in  the  Ox  (Pl.V.,  fig.  8.)  and  Sheep,  but 
less  lengthy,  wider,  inclined  obliquely  inwards,  and 
scarcely  independent  of  the  temporal  bones,  in  the  Camel. 

The  occipital  surface  is,  in  the  Ox,  spacious  and  nearly  flat 
as  high  as  the  well-marked  semicircular  transverse  ridge, 
above  the  middle  third  of  which  a low  triangular  space 
inclines  a little  forwards,  and  upon  its  very  thick  edge  (g.) 
rests  the  hind  broadly -bevelled  edge  of  the  frontal  l»one. 

This  connexion  recalls  tbe  construction  of  the  Skull  in 
the  Spouting  Cetaceans,  the  oecipitat  and  frontal  bones 
joining  directly  together,  and  the  small  upper  angle  of 
the  former  being  the  only  indication  of  the  coronal 
region.  Below  this,  the  occipital  angle,  projects  on 
each  side  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards  the  parie- 
tal plates  (I.  1.)  the  only  analogues  of  parietal  hours  ; 
their  upper  wide  edge  receives  the  bevelled  side  edge  of 
each  frontal  bone  as  far  as  its  temporal  plate,  where 
it  rests  in  the  grooved  anterior  oblique  edge ; each  lower 
edge  inclining  inwards  forms  a thin  scale,  received  within 
the  squamous  plates  of  tbe  temporal  bones.  In  the  Sheep 
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Zoology,  the  ridce  is  nearly  transverse  and  but  little  developed, 
the  surface  below  it  rounded  from  aide  to  side,  and  the 
space  above  not  angular,  but  band-like,  and  inclining 
more  forwards  and  downwards  has  its  thick  vertical  edge 
deeply  toothed  to  join  the  coronal  part  of  the  parietal 
bone.  In  the  Camel  the  ridge  is  more  projecting,  over* 
hanging,  and  consisting  of  two  curves  meeting  in  a 
middle  sharp  tubercle  ; below  this  the  bone  is  nar- 
rower than  in  the  Sheep  or  Ox,  and  much  more  rounded  ; 
the  space  above  forms  a large  triangle,  rounded  from 
side  to  side  and  curving  forward,  so  that  its  thick  edge 
is  interposed  between  the  hind  edges  of  the  two  parietal 
bones.  The  internal  surface  of  the  Occipital  bone  has  no 
rudimental  tentorium,  but  the  boundary  of  the  hollow 
lodging  the  cerehellum  is  indicated  by  a blunt  arched 
ridge  springing  up  from  the  sides  of  the  occipital  hole. 

The  Sphenoid  bone,  divided  into  two  portions,  has 
the  posterior  portion  less  early  joined  with  (he  occipital 
than  the  anterior  is  with  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  body  of 
the  Occipito-sphennidal  portion  (b.)  resembles  a cylinder, 
bulky  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  bone,  hollowed 
above  with  a more  or  less  distinct  posterior  dinoid  pro- 
cess ; its  hind  end  divides  into  a pair  of  bean-shaped 
surfaces,  which  descend  rather  below  the  cylinder,  and 
unite  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  temporal  plates  rise  up  almost  vertically  from  the 
sides  of  (hr  body  and  arc  very  low ; in  those  nomi- 
nators, as  the  Sheep  and  Came/,  wh'ch  have  distinct 
parietal  bones,  the  upper  edge  is  expanded  upwards  and 
outw  ards  for  the  support  of  those  bones,  and  its  outside 
scale-like  to  be  overlapped  by  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  ; but  in  such  as  the  Ox,  of  which  the  parietal 
is  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  upper  edge  is  sharp  and 
thin  where  joining  the  parietal  process,  and  only  broad 
and  indented  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  temporal  plate 
of  the  frontal ; it*  outer  surface  is  also  overlapped  by  the 
squamous  of  the  temporal,  except  a small  part  which 
appears  in  the  temporal  pit.  The  external  pterygoid 
processes  lengthy  and  thin,  broad  from  behind  forwards, 
are  smooth  externally,  but  rough  below  and  within  for 
their  junction  with  the  internal  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  Sphenoid  and  with  the  palate  bones.  The  Eth- 
moido-sphenoidal  portion  (b.*)  has  the  hind  end  of  its 
body  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Occipital  portion,  but 
is  compressed  in  front  as  the  projecting  azygos  process, 
which  consolidates  above  with  the  nasal  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  has  stretching  from  it  on  each  side  outwords  and 
forwards,  and  inclining  outwards  and  downwards,  the 
orbitar  plates,  lengthened  before  and  on  the  inside  by 
the  triangular  plutes  ; a depending  trigonal  ridge  on  the 
under  surface  of  these  plates  rests  between  the  plough- 
share and  the  palate  bone  on  each  side,  and  their  upper 
surface  forms  o wide  projecting  shoot  containing  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ethmoid  hone.  Upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  the  anterior  dinoid  processes  stretch 
out  to  join  the  broad  roots  of  the  transverse  spinous 
processes,  which  are  connected,  in  the  Sheep  and  Ox, 
by  a thick  transverse  edge,  overhanging  the  olive  pro- 
cess, so  that  the  optic  holes  are  situated  in  the  cor- 
ners of  a deep  wide  pit  j in  the  Camel  no  such  over- 
hanging exists.  The  junction  of  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
verse spinous  processes  forms  a large  squarish  space, 
bounded  in  front  by  its  junction  with  the  ethmoid  bone, 
whence  they  spring  up  on  each  side  mure  or  less  verti- 
cally, and  increasing  in  extent  from  behind  forwards  to 
their  upper  wavy  margin.  The  outer  uud  under  surface 
only  of  each  process  appears  externally  in  (he  temporal 


pit,  the  most  considerable  part  being  overlapped  by  Zoology, 
and  received  within  a corresponding  wide  shallow  pit  ■ — y— , - 
on  the  inside  of  the  frontal  bone;  the  hind  upper  edge 
joins  the  parietal  bone  as  low  as  a little  jutting  process, 
which  rests  on  tike  jutting  front  angle  of  the  temporal 
plate  of  the  Occi  pi  to-  sphenoid  portion,  (o  the  inside  of 
which  is  a broad  notch  forming  the  Iront  of  the  orbitar 
lacerated  hole,  perfected  behind  by  a corresponding 
deep  notch  in  that  porlion.  The  internal  pterygoid 
processes  (b.*#)  are  distinct  bones,  thin  and  flat ; in 
the  Sheep  they  are  nearly  triangular,  with  their  base 
upwards,  lodging  in  a groove  between  the  body  and  root 
of  the  external  process  behind ; the  bone  is  ill  close 
contact  with  (be  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  except  its 
lower  angle,  which  descends  below  it  and  curves  back 
like  a little  hook,  and  a large  part  of  its  front  angle, 
which  projects  to  join  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  Ethmoido- 
Sphenoid  and  palate  bone.  Jn  the  Ox  thia  process  is 
T-shaped,  with  a wide  stem,  of  which  the  bind  edge 
only  joins  (he  external  pterygoid,  so  (hat  a gap  is  left 
between  them  in  front,  which  receives  the  buck  of  the 
palate-bone ; its  hooked  process  is  also  less  distinct; 
the  head  of  the  bone  luis  its  kind  branch  long  and  nar- 
row, renting  in  the  groove  before  mentioned,  but  its 
front  branch,  short  and  deep,  is  continued  to  the  orbitar 
process  of  the  Ethmoido-sphenoid  uud  palate  hone. 

Ruminant  U easts  exhibit  among  themselves  some 
remarkable  differences  in  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  vault  and  sides  of  the  Skull.  In  Oien  the  vault, 
as  will  presently  be  shown,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  frontal  with  the  occipital  bone,  but  the  sides  are 
bounded  by  the  stretching  forward  of  the  parietal  plates 
of  the  latter  bone,  as  already  described  ; consequently 
there  is  no  true  parietal  bone.  In  other  nominators, 
however,  there  are  Purietal  bones  (c.)  forming  both  vault 
and  sides;  either  a single  one,  which  rises  like  an  arch 
from  the  upper  edge  ot  the  temporal  plutes  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  as  in  the  Sheep  (1*1.  V.,  fig.  9.)  ; or  two, 
which,  springing  up  from  the  same  bases,  unite  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  Skull  by  the  sagittal  >ulure, 
as  in  the  Camel  (ib.  fig.  10 ).  The  single  Purietal 
of  the  Sheep  is  divided  by  the  temporal  ridges  into 
a middle  transverse  slightly  arched  coronal  plate,  and 
two  lateral  temporal  plutes,  which  bend  downwards 
and  inwards  to  their  junction  with  the  temporal  plates 
of  the  occipito-sphcuoid,  and  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  ports  in  the  Grazing  Ceta- 
ceans by  projecting  beyond  the  anterior  straight  saw- 
toothed edge  of  the  coronal  plate,  so  that  the  frontal 
hones  are  received  within  the  three;  the  (ootlied  verti- 
cal front  edge  of  each  temporal  plate  joins  the  orbitar 
plutes  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoido-sphenoid  bones  ; its 
smooth  oblique  hind  edge  rrsls  against  the  pelroua 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  its  outer  binder  surface  is 
largely  lapped  against  by  (lie  scaly  plate  of  the  latter 
bone,  the  Purictul  itself  at  this  part  being  cnrrespondciitly 
thinned.  In  the  Camel  the  Parietal  arch  is  consider- 
ably larger  and  higher,  the  temporal  plates  being  much 
deeper,  ami  bulging  considerably  mitwurds  from  the 
temporal  ridges  be  tore  their  descent  to  the  sphenoid 
bone,  their  junction  with  which  is  by  their  shortest 
ridge.  From  the  hinder  end  of  (he  sagittal  suture  the 
Parietal  bones  diverging  leave  an  angular  gap,  in  which 
the  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  is  received,  am)  their 
thick  edges  splaying  up  slightly  overlap  the  latter  bone ; 
the  front  edges  of  the  bone  curve  fiom  the  sagittal 
suture  dowuwards  and  forwards  to  the  point  at  which 
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Zoology,  the  temporal  ridge  ends,  and  thence  downward*  and 
backwards  to  the  sphenoidal  edge,  so  that  a slight  an- 
gular projection  u formed,  above  which  the  indented 
edge  joins  the  frontal  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  below 
it  tbe  edge  becoming  scaly  lap*  outside  the  smalt  tem- 
poral plate  of  that  bone  and  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
etbmoklo-sphenoid  ; but  a small  part  of  the  temporal 
plate  is  lapped  against  by  the  squamous  plate  of  the  tem- 
poral, which,  however,  it  still  shuts  out  from  the  interior 
of  the  Skull. 

The  Temporal  bones  (PI.  V.,  fig.  8.)  each  consist  of 
three  pieces, — the  squamous,  the  tympanal,  and  the 
maxtoido-pelrosul,  easily  separable  in  the  young  Rumi- 
nant Beast,  but  gradually  consolidated  into  a single 
bone.  The  Squamous  piece  (a.),  in  tha  Ox  and  Sheep, 
has  its  scaly  plate  long  and  low,  with  its  straight  upper 
edge  inclined  outwards,  undcrlapping  in  the  former 
animal  the  parietal  plate  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in 
the  latter  the  parietal  bone  itself,  by  which  it  is  excluded 
from  the  cavity  of  the  Skull ; its  under  jagged  edge  rests 
on  the  grooved  edge  of  the  temporal  plate  of  the  oedpito- 
sphenoid,  and  behind  it  joins  the  mastoido-petro&al  piece 
in  a ridge,  from  the  under  edge  of  which  a little  pro- 
cess depends  behind  the  projecting  auditory  tube  in  front 
of  the  mastoid  process.  In  the  Camel  the  scaly  plate  is 
larger,  more  vertical,  and  has  a rounded  edge,  but  still 
not  entering  iuto  the  inner  wall  of  tbe  Skull.  The  zygo- 
matic process  (a.*)  commences  sharply  from  the  ridge  at 
the  back  of  the  scaly  plate,  stretches  forwards  and  out- 
wards above  the  external  auditory  aperture,  and  along  the 
oilier  margin  of  the  glenoid  process  as  an  elevated  edge, 
from  the  front  of  which  it  projects  free  and  directly  tor- 
wards  to  overlap  the  zygoma)  ic  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone ; in  the  Sheep  and  Ox  it  is  short,  but  in  the  Camel 
more  lengthy  ; in  the  former  wide  and  thin,  but  in  the 
latter  two  of  a triangular  prismatic  shape,  and  thin- 
ning towards  ils  lip.  The  glenoid  process,  interposed 
between  the  back  of  the  zygomatic  and  the  scaly  plate, 
uc  above  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  Skull:  its  upper 
surface  is  triangular,  with  its  base  in  front,  forming 
the  pulley  over  which  the  temporal  muscle  plays; 
the  under  or  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw  is  more 
spacious,  particularly  in  the  Or  and  Sheep , extend- 
ing inwards  upon  the  scaly  plate  itself,  of  a squarish 
form,  slightly  convex  from  within  outwards  and  from 
behind  forwards,  with  the  convexity  downwurds ; in  the 
Camel , however,  it  is  nearly  deeply  concave ; it  is 
bounded  behind  by  a depending  lip,  which  prevents  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  juw  slipping  back  from  the  articular 
surface,  of  great  width,  but  shorter  and  more  internal 
in  the  Or  and  Sheep , of  greater  length,  but  narrower 
and  more  external  in  the  Camel : behind  the  lip,  on 
the  inner  side,  is  the  little  glenoid  hole,  and  on  the  outer 
side  the  commencement  of  the  jugular  canal,  which 
runs  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  pit  within  the 
scaly  plate  lodging  the  lateral  sinus,  and  has  opening 
into  it  a hole  Irom  above  between  the  zygomatic  process 
and  scaly  plate.  The  Tympanal  piece  (b.)  is  large,  irre- 
gular, flattened  from  behind  forwards,  and  depending  con- 
siderably below  the  glenoid  process ; from  its  upper  outer 
part  projects  the  external  auditory  tube  (b.*),  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  Sheep , and  least  so  in  the  Camel,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a little  projecting  ring  gives  attachment  to 
the  membrane  of  the  drum,  beyond  which  that  cavity 
hollows  the  greater  part  of  the  Tympanal  piece.  Below, 
ami  to  the  inner  side  of  the  external  auditory  opening, 
u deep  pit  lodges  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
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behind  it  is  the  stylo-mastoid  hole;  Irom  the  inner  upper  Zoology, 
part  of  the  drum  cavity  commences  the  bony  groove  v— — ' 

forming  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  continues 
downwards  and  inwards  on  the  inside  of  the  tympanal 
piece.  The  Mastoido-peiroaal  piece  (c.)  lies  behind  the 
tympanal  piece,  and  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form;  the  hind  surface  rests  aguinst  the  occipital 
hone,  and  with  it  perfects  the  back  of  the  Skull ; its 
outer  edge  unites  with  the  ridge  on  the  back  of  the 
squamous  piece,  and  from  it  depends  the  little  defined 
mastoid  process  ; the  inner  upper  surface,  which  forms 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  Skull,  has  the  upertures  for 
the  auditory  nerve  passing  into  the  labyrinth  which 
occupies  the  front  of  this  piece,  and  bounds  the  cavity  of 
the  drum  above  and  within  ; its  lower  inner  edge  per- 
fects with  the  occipital  bone  the  posterior  lacerated  basal 
hole. 

Tbe  Frontal  bones  (a.),  united  by  their  inner  straight 
edge,  form  the  whole  vault  of  the  Skull  when  the  parietal 
are  wanting,  as  in  the  Ox  (fig.  8.);  but  only  the  front  of 
that  vault  when  the  parietal  bone  or  bones  exist,  as  in 
the  Sheep  and  Camel ; and  i hence  they  stretch  forwards  to 
the  face,  assisting  to  form  the  nostrils  in  front,  and  on 
the  sides  are  extended  to  form  the  vaults  of  the  orbits. 

The  upper  largely  expanded  frontal  plate  is,  in  the  Ox , 
nearly  Hat,  with  a slight  rounding  outwards ; but  in  the 
Sheep  the  hinder  half  continues  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  coronal  plate  of  the  parietal,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
middle  of  the  orbit,  where  it  bends  suddenly  downwards 
to  the  face;  and  in  the  Camel  the  hind  part  curves 
regularly  down  to  the  bock  of  the  orbit,  and  then  stretches 
forward  almost  horizontally;  hence,  in  this  animal 
the  front  of  the  Skull  is  considerably  elevated  above  tbe 
space  between  the  orbits.  The  hind  edge  of  this  plate 
in  the  Ox  is  regularly  rounded,  so  that  an  angular  gap  is 
formed  by  ils  junction  with  it*  fellow,  in  which  the 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  is  received ; it  has  also  the 
outer  table  or  shell  of  the  bone  oxteuded  backwards 
much  further  than  the  inner,  rendering  the  edge  itself 
oblique  and  very  wide,  corresponding  with  the  thick 
edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  on  which  it  rests.  Upon  its 
outer  corner  rises  up  the  corniferous  process  or  core, 
like  a curved  hollow  cone,  overspread  with  horn,  and 
its  interior  filled  with  numerous  air-cells  which  com- 
municate freely  with  the  frontal  cells.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  permanent  horns,  which  are  also  called 
hollow  horns  from  tbeir  internal  cellular  structure;  and 
of  this  sort  are  the  horns  of  Cattle , Sheep , Goats,  and 
Antelopes.  But  the  antlers  of  the  Deer  kind  are  very 
different,  and  are  shed  annually ; their  corniferous  pro- 
cesses or  burs  are  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  filled 
up  with  cancellated  structure  containing  fat  and  not  air, 
and  terminating  above  in  a sort  of  thick-frilled  collar 
which  surrounds  the  flattened  circular  extremity ; from 
this  the  antler  annually  springs  up  covered  with  velvety 
skin,  its  interior  spongy,  and  when  the  growth  is  per- 
fected, the  skin  wither*,  shreds,  and  leaves  the  hard  bony 
shell  of  the  antler  exposed.  Tins  Cameleopard  is  re* 
markable  for  having  three  horns,  one  on  each  frontal 
piece  and  the  oilier  in  front  of  these  upon  the  frontal 
suture  itself ; these  horns  nre  never  shed  : they  are 
short,  flattened,  cylindrical,  thin-shelled  bones,  covered 
with  skin;  their  upper  end  is  rounded,  and  the  lower 
spreading  out  like  the  foot  of  a candle1' tick,  and  hollowed 
beneath,  rests  on  a correspondent  boss  of  the  frontal 
bone  itself.  From  each  boss  the  bony  horn  is  easily 
detached  whilst  the  animal  is  young,  and  has  not  any 
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Zoology,  communication  with  the  frontal  cells.  The  outer  mar- 
— pin  of  the  frontal  plate  is  bounded  by  the  wavy  temporal 
ridge  which  runs  forwards  into  the  posterior  angular 
process ; the  hinder  half  of  the  ridge  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  frontal  with  the 
parietal  plate  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  front  half  by 
the  frontal  bone  itself,  below  which  descends  vertically 
the  temporal  plate  with  its  front  point  pegged  into  the 
temporal  plate  of  the  sphenoid,  its  lower  and  hinder 
edge  resting  on  the  parietal  of  the  occipital,  nnd  its 
lower  edge  lapped  against  by  the  front  of  the  squamous 
plate  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  Sheep  the  Frontal 
has  no  temporal  plate,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  that  plate  of  the  parietal  which  reaches  the  root 
of  the  angular  process.  In  the  Comet , however,  though 
not  large,  this  plate  is  distinct ; but  its  lower  edge  rests 
on  the  ledge  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  ethmoido- 
sphenoid,  and  the  hinder  edges  of  both  are  overlapped 
by  the  front  edge  of  the  parietal.  The  posterior  angu- 
lar processes  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep  curve  downwards 
and  outwards,  separated  by  a wide  gap  from  the  tem- 
poral plate;  in  the  former  it  is  flattened  from  within 
outwards,  and  in  the  latter  from  before  backwards;  it 
forms  the  bind  part  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  from 
it  curves  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  the  thin 
brow  ridge  or  upper  arbiter  margin,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  indistinct  anterior  angular  process,  just 
behind  which,  in  the  Sheep,  is  a very  narrow  cleft. 
From  the  under  surface  of  the  brow  ridge,  as  far 
back  as  the  root  of  the  poeterior  angular  process, 
descends  the  concave  orbitar  plate,  which  forms  the 
upper  inner  and  hack  part  of  the  orbit,  to  the  tem- 
poral pit,  near  to  which  is  a large  angular  gap  filled 
up  by  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  cthmoido-sphenoid. 
In  the  Camel  the  roof  of  the  orbit  stretches  so  far  oat 
from  the  forehead,  and  the  gap  separating  the  posterior 
angular  process  from  the  temporal  pit  is  so  wide,  and 
the  notch  in  the  brow  ridge  is  so  large  and  deep, 
that  it  recalls  the  form  of  the  corresponding  part 
in  the  Manatee.  The  descent  of  the  orbitar  plate, 
which  is  really  the  separation  of  the  inner  from  the 
outer  table,  and  which  at  its  lower  edge  again  mounts 
upwards  and  inwards  to  become  the  inner  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  sknt),  leaves  a large  space  between  that 
cavity,  the  orbit  and  the  outer  table,  which  is  formed 
into  cells  communicating  behind  with  the  cores  of  the 
horns,  and  in  front  with  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  nostrils, 
and  like  them  pervaded  with  air.  In  the  Ox  and  Cornel 
the  inside  of  the  temporal  and  the  back  of  the  orbitar 
plate  has  a wide  shallow  socket  with  an  overhanging 
lip  in  which  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  Ethmoido-aphe- 
noid  is  received  ; but  in  the  Sheep  the  socket  i»  only 
upon  the  orbitar  plate.  Opposite  a little  hole  near  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbitar  plate  a carved  thickish  ridge 
stretches  from  its  inside  towards  the  inner  margin  of 
the  bone,  which  here  becomes  of  considerable  depth,  and 
by  its  junction  with  ha  fellow  forms  the  top  and  sktes 
of  the  ethmoidal  gap,  of  which  the  front  bottom  is 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  ethmoido-ephmoid  bone; 
before  this  the  ethmoid  bone  is  placed,  an  angular  de- 
pression receiving  the  top  of  its  cock’s-comb,  its  sides 
partially  covered  by  the  orbitar  plates,  and  its  upper 
surface  by  the  wide  nasal  processes  which  occupy  all 
the  remaining  upper  surface  of  the  bone  between  the  or- 
bits, longest  in  the  Ox  and  Sleep,  but  widest  in  the  Camel. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  (r.)  consists  of  numerous  thin  plates, 
aome  of  which  are  merely  twisted,  and  others  coalescing 


to  form  cells  of  various  size,  which,  in  the  Or  (fig.  8.)  and  Zoology. 
Sheep , hare  not  very  definite  form ; but  in  the  Camel  ' -~v~. 
are  long  quadrangular  tubes,  wide  and  open  in  front,  but 
contracted  behind ; they  are  disposed  in  two  sets,  and 
are  all  connected  by  their  hinder  ends  to  a concave  plate 
perforated  like  a sieve  by  their  apertures,  ami  hence 
called  the  sievc-like  plate,  through  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  pa*s  to  the  cells ; this  plate  forms  the  back  of 
the  bone,  fills  op  the  gap  between  the  sphenoid  and 
frontal  bones,  and  is  divided  behind  into  two  regions  by 
the  middle  ndge  or  cock's-comb,  with  its  broad  expanded 
top,  upon  which  the  roots  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
frontal  bone  rest ; opposite  this  ridge,  in  front,  descends 
the  nasal  plate,  which  is  interposed  between  the  two 
sets  of  cells,  joined  behind  to  the  sphenoid,  and  before 
to  the  cartilaginous  partition  separating  the  nostrils. 

In  the  Ox  a pair  of  thin  rounded  carving  processes 
rise  up,  one  from  each  upper  outer  corner  of  the  sieve- 
plate,  into  corresponding  cavities  on  tlie  under  surface 
of  the  frontal,  clamping  the  two  liones  together.  The 
upper  anterior  surface  of  the  convoluted  plates  is 
covered  by  the  frontal  bones,  and  their  interspaces  assist 
in  funning  the  frontal  sinuses;  their  sides  rest  against 
the  inside  of  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal,  which 
entirely  exclude  them  from  the  orbits,  and  their  hinder 
under  surface  on  the  orbitar  and  triangular  plate*  of  the 
ethmoido-sphenoid,  in  front  of  which  the  convolutions 
project  freely  into  each  nostril. 

The  Fact*  of  Ruminant  Beasts  resembles  a four-sided 
pyramid,  of  which  the  base  rests  against  the  under  and 
fore  pari  of  the  skull,  and  - the  truncated  tip  forms  the 
mitt  sic.  The  orbits  face  outwards  and  a little  forwards, 
their  irregularly  circular  margin  is  entire,  arid  formed 
by  the  frontal,  malar,  and  lachrymal  bones,  and  its 
hinder  and  under  part  especially  projects  sharply  Ixryond 
the  plane  of  the  cheek ; but  the  back  of  the  cavities 
themselves  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  frontal  and  the  inner  orbitar  process  of  the 
malar  bone  being  widely  separate,  and  the  upper  jaw- 
bone stretching  back  but  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
orbit ; the  latter  bone  is,  in  the  whole  Order  except  in 
the  Camel,  excluded  from  the  orbit  by  the  lachry  mal, 
which  forms  the  floor.  The  principal  part  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  occupied  by  the  nostrils  and  the  cavities  con- 
nected with  them ; their  upper  wall  i*  formed  by  the 
nasal  bones,  which  do  not  reach  the  muzzle,  but  leave  the 
anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils  very  spacious  and  oblique 
in  consequence  of  the  lengthiness  of  the  muzzle- bones, 
which,  with  the  upper  jaw-bones,  perfect  the  side*  of  the 
nostrils  and  their  floors,  except  at  the  hind  parr,  where 
the  palate-bones  and  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphe- 
noid assist,  and  have  between  them  and  the  body  of  the 
latter  the  posterior  apertures  of  the  nostrils.  The  incisive 
holes  ore  very  large  ami  long.  The  whole  Order,  ex- 
cepting the  Camel-tike  Beasts  and  Musks , have  in  the 
upper  jaw  no  other  than  molar  teeth ; the  ulveolar  pro- 
cesses therefore  extend  only  so  far  forwards  as  do  those 
teeth.  In  the  Musks,  however,  there  are  a pair  of  very 
large  and  long  cuspid  teeth  ; and  in  the  CosnelMke  Beasts 
a pair  of  abort  conical  cuspid  and  a pair  of  incisive  teeth. 

The  ascending  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  not  so  long  as  its  horizontal 
branches,  as  stated  by  Pander  and  D’Alton : its  coro- 
noid  process  is  small,  thin,  and  curves  back  slightly  over 
the  small  condyle : its  molar  teeth  correspond  in  ex- 
tent with  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  a lung,  smooth 
edge,  unoccupied,  except  in  the  Camel-likc  Beasts,  by 
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Todngj.  any  cuspid  teeth,  extends  between  the  front  molars  and 
the  incisive  teeth,  six  or  eight  in  number,  which  incliue 
forwards  and  downwards. 

The  Malar  bones  (h.)  have  their  thort  straight 
zygomatic  process  under  lapping  the  corresponding  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal ; at  its  root  the  short  superior 
orbitar  process  rises  up  and  joins  the  posterior  an- 
gular of  the  frontal  bone,  ami  below  it  the  maxillary 
process  is  continued  forwards  to  join  (be  outside  of 
the  upper  jaw-bone,  along  which  it  proceeds,  increasing 
in  depth  to  its  junction  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  so  that  in  all  ex- 
cepting the  Come/,  the  maxillary  process  is  of  an 
irregularly  hatchet-like  form;  its  lower  edge  is  inclined 
inwards  and  overhung  by  the  upper,  especially  at  the 
back ; and  the  latter  joins  by  a sharp  edge  with  the 
inner  orbitar  plate,  of  which  the  width  varies,  being 
broadest  in  the  Camel,  where  it  joins  the  upper  jaw- 
hone  to  form  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  but  narrow  in  the 
Sheep,  Ox,  Deer,  and  most  other  Ruminant  Beasts, 
in  which  it  joins  the  lengthy  orbitar  plate  of  the  lachry- 
mal, and  excludes  the  tipper  jaw-bone  from  the  orbit 

The  Lachrymal  bones  (o.),  except  in  the  Camel , are 
of  considerable  size  (flg.  8.),  consisting  each  of  a pair  of 
plates  joining  together  in  an  angular  form  by  their  outer 
edge,  like  two  sides  of  a triangular  pyramid,  and  this 
junction  perfecting  the  orbitar  margin  between  the  malar 
and  frontal  bones.  The  binder  or  orbitar  plate  con- 
taining the  upper  aperture  of*  the  nasal  duct  is  very 
delicate,  and  concave  backwards  and  upwards,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  orbit  between  the  frontal  and  malar 
bones ; it  stretches  rather  beyond  the  top  of  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  upper  jaw-hone,  and  then  curving  forwards 
beneath  itself  rests  upon  the  latter  bone,  and  forma  an 
ear-likc  extension  backwards  of  the  luclirymo-maxillary 
cell,  of  which  the  outside  is  overlapped  by  the  malar 
bone.  The  front  or  nasal  plate  stretches  outwards  and 
downwards  with  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  on  its 
upper  and  the  malar  and  maxillary  on  its  lower  edge, 
and  it  rests  against  the  side  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  per- 
fecting its  front  oells.  In  the  Camel  (fig.  10  a.)  both 
plates  are  very  small ; the  orbitar  does  not  form  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  nasal  but  little  it  teen 
externally.  All  the  Deer  kind  (PI.  V.,  fig.  11.)  and 
many  of  the  Goals  and  Antelopes  ure  remarkable  for 
the  depression  on  the  nasal  plate  of  this  bone,  in  which 
is  lodged  the  tcar-pil  (•.);  this  h deepest  immediately 
in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit  which  rather  over- 
hangs it,  as  does  also  the  inner  edge  of  the  plate 
which  rises  vertically  in  a scroll-like  form  ; in  front  it 
gradually  subsides  on  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  on  the 
side  extends  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  maxillary  plate 
of  the  tnulur,  which  flattens  suddenly  to  assist  in  its 
formation.  When  this  pit  exists  a gap  separates  the 
scroll  edge  of  the  nasal  plate  from  the  nasal  bone,  so 
that  the  front  ethmoidal  cells  are  there  covered  only  by 
fibrous  membrane  instead  of  bone.  The  gap  is  squarish, 
as  in  the  Common  Deer , or  long  and  narrow,  os  in  the 
Rein-Deer  and  Elk.  The  Indian  Antelope,  Antelope 
Ortas , has  no  tear-pits,  bat  a long  cleft  between  the 
lachrymal  and  nasal  bones,  of  considerable  width  above, 
and  formed  by  the  incurving  of  the  inner  edge  of  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  former  bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.)  form  the  largest  part  of 
the  Face,  its  breadth  depending  on  the  width  of  their 
palatine  plates,  and  its  height  on  the  depth  of  their 
nasal  plates  and  tooth-sockets,  except  at  the  hind 


part,  where  the  latter  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  Zoology, 
maxillary  part  of  the  cheek-bone,  in  accordance  with 
the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  orbitar  plate  of 
the  lachrymal  bone  in  the  Ox  and  Camel.  The  alveo- 
lar or  tooth-socket  part  of  the  bone  is  its  most  bulky 
portion  ; it  stretches  back  to  terminate  in  the  rounded 
tuberosity,  which  generally  due*  not  extend  behind  the 
front  hall  of  the  orbit,  as  in  the  Ox  (fig.  S.),  Sheep,  aud 
Camel , and  in  the  Antelopes  scarcely  so  far:  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tubercle  generally  docs  not  form  the  floor 
uf  the  orbit,  but  lies  beneath  the  lengthened  orbitar  pro- 
cess of  the  lachrymal  bone ; in  the  Camel , however,  it 
does  form  the  orbitar  floor ; its  outer  upper  part  is  over- 
lapped by  the  cheek-bone.  The  anterior  extent  uf  the 
alveolar  process  depends  on  the  number  of  griuding 
teeth  contained  in  it,  and  generally  it  forms  about  the 
hinder  three-fifths  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone.  The 
palatine  process  runs  inwards  from  the  root  of  the 
alveolar,  but  is  deficient  at  the  hind  part  to  receive  the 
palate-bone*  within  the  tuberosities ; in  front  of  the 
molur  teeth  the  palate  narrows  very  considerably,  and 
in  front  joins  the  palate  branches  of  the  muzzle-bonea. 

The  nasal  process  rises  upwards  and  inwards  from  the 
outside  of  the  touth-sockets  to  join  the  nasal  bone  in 
front  of  the  lachrymal ; and  in  front  of  the  molar  teeth  it 
curves  outwards,  upward*,  and  inwards  from  the  palate 
process  to  join  the  nasal  branch  of  the  muzzle-bone,  its 
upper  edge  being  curved  ofT  obliquely  downwards  for 
(tie  purpose  of  rendering  the  frout  of  the  jaw  more 
slender ; the  nasal  process  juts  out  posteriorly  at  its 
junction  with  the  root  of  the  maxillary  process  of  the 
cheek-bone  from  the  tuberosity,  which  is  therefore  sepa- 
rated by  a deep  cleft  from  the  zygomatic  arch  ; in  front 
it  projects  beyond  the  palatine  process,  and  is  generally 
sharp  and  thin,  but,  in  the  Camel,  a short  socket  in  it 
lodge*  the  short  conical  cuspid  tooth ; so  also  in  the 
Muntjnk  Deer  and  in  the  Musks  nearly  the  whole 
maxillary  edge  is  thickened  by  the  long  cuspid  socket. 

The  iufra-orbitar  bole,  or  front  orifice  of  the  so-called 
triangular  caual,  which  runs  from  the  back  of  the  orbit 
along  the  root  of  the  alveolar  process,  is  situated  above 
the  first  molar  tooth.  In  the  large  angular  space  on  the 
inside  of  the  Upper  Jaw-bone,  between  its  nasal  and 
palate  plates,  the  ridge  of  the  tooth-sockets  is  very  pro- 
minent ; below  and  to  its  inner  side  is,  except  in  the 
Camel , the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  lachrymo-maxil- 
lurv  cell,  which  lias  a large  opening  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  Nose,  and  a concave  edge  above  joining 
a corresponding  edge  on  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the 
lachrymal,  and  forming  the  aperture  between  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  lachrymo- maxillary  cell  in  each  borie; 
a ridge  just  below  the  nasal  edge  points  out  the  junction 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  with  the  turbinated. 

The  Palate-bones  (u.)  have  their  large  pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  considerable  size,  and  stretching  far  behind  their 
palatine  processes,  of  which  the  hind  edges  are  separated 
by  a wide  V-shaped  cleft ; the  nasal  process  Is  little  de- 
veloped, but  between  it  and  the  maxillary  a deep  pit  ia 
the  Ox  and  Sheep  assists  in  perfecting  the  lachrymo- 
maxillary  cell : a very  slender  orbitar  process  ascends 
into  the  fore  and  inner  pert  of  the  orbit. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (x.)  arc  thin  and  slender;  their 
external  or  naaal  branch  runs  along  the  front  edge  of 
the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  correspond* 
with  it  in  obliquity,  and  rises  up  to  the  nasal  bone ; from 
its  front  extremity  stretches  inward*  the  thin  flat  trans- 
verse part  of  the  palatine  branch,  which  form*  tlie 
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Zoology.  extremity  of  the  palate,  but  does,  not  contain  any  teeth, 

~ ' and  extending  bin  k from  it*  inner  ansle  a long  thin 
procetw.  which  join*  its  fellow  by  it*  whole  length,  and 
the  p:»late-plate  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  by  its  hind  ex- 
tremity, and  leaving  between  itse'.f  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  nasal  process  the  Ion"  wide  incisive  hole.  In 
the  Camel  kind  the  branches  are  leas  lengthy,  the  front 
edge  thicker  and  containing  teeth,  and  the  incisive 
% holes  less  large. 

The  Nose-bones  (i..)  are  narrow  and  lengthy,  form  the 
vault  of  the  nostrils  from  the  frontal  bone  behind  to  the 
front  aperture,  their  outer  edge  resting  on  the  lachry- 
mal and  upper  jaw-bones,  in  the  whole  Order  excepting 
the  Camels , in  which  the  nasal  process  of  the  frontal 
separates  them  from  the  lachrymal ; generally  the  front 
extremity  is  slightly  cleft. 

The  Turbinated  bones  (p.)  are  lengthy;  a long,  narrow, 
external  plate,  stretching  forwards,  connects  each  bone 
to  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  corresponding  lachry- 
mal, and  to  the  inside  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone ; and  from  its  hind  part  a bridge  crosses  in- 
wards to  join  by  its  tip  to  the  nasal  process  of  the 
palate-bone,  and  define  the  upper  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  lachrymo-maxillary  cell ; from  the  inside  of  the 
lachrymo-maxillary  plate  a nearly  horizontal  plate  runs 
inwards  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  bone,  where  it  divides 
into  two  long  plates,  both  curving  from  within  outwards, 
the  upper  downwards  and  the  lower  upwards,  so  as  to 
form  scrolls.  In  the  Camel  the  hind  part  of  the  Turbi- 
nated bone  exhibits  a remarkable  horizontal,  nearly 
semicircular,  convolution,  seemingly  an  extension  of 
the  lower  plate  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  ulveolar 
process  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  the  cavity  in  the  orbitar  part  of  the  lachrymal 
bone,  which  exists  in  the  other  members  of  this  Order. 

The  Ploughshare  hone  (n.)  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  curved  forwards  and  downwards  ; its  under  edge  is 
very  sharp,  except  the  anterior  third,  which  thickens, 
though  still  ungular,  and  is  generally  connected  with  the 
nasal  crest  of  the  upper  jaw-bones  alone.  In  the  Camel , 
however,  the  under  edge  is  straighter,  and  just  behind  its 
junction  with  the  creel  before  mentioned  it  has  a pair  of 
little  thin  slits,  divided  by  a middle  ridge,  in  which  are 
received  corresponding  slender  elevations  of  the  palate- 
bones  ; the  longitudinal  groove  for  the  partition  carti- 
lage  of  the  nostrils  is  very  wide. 

The  Lower  Jaw  (o.)  consists  of  a pair  of  bones,  of  which 
one  remarkable  character  is  the  length  of  their  branches. 
The  lioyizontal  branch,  increasing  in  depth  from  before 
backwards,  has  its  lower  edge  rounded;  the  inside  of 
it*  front  extremity  is  rough  fbr  its  fibro-cartilaginous 
connexion  with  its  fellow,  and  its  upper  edge  outspread- 
ing, inclining  forwards,  thick,  and  indented  with  sockets 
for  the  incisive  teeth,  of  which  the  cutting  crowns  are 
directed  more  or  less  forwards;  behind  and  below  the 
sockets  is  the  large  mental  hole,  from  above  which  the 
upper  edge  of  the  I wine  continues  back,  sharp  and  thin 
for  some  length,  to  the  sockets  of  the  molar  teeth,  which 
considerably  thicken  the  edge  back  to  the  ascending 
branch,  which,  compressed  from  within  outwards,  and 
having  on  ila  inside  the  large  infra-maxillary  hole,  ter- 
minates above  in  the  thin,  slightly  curved  back  coronoid 
process,  which  rises  above  and  overhangs  the  condyle 
slightly  in  the  Ox,  but  considerably  in  the  Sheep.  The 
condyle  is  broad,  widest  laterally,  its  articulur  surface 
upwards,  and  generally  slightly  concave,  to  correspond 
to  the  glenoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  angle 


of  the  jaw-bone  is  rounded.  In  the  Camel  the  sockets  Zoology, 
for  the  incisive  teeth  are  more  vertical,  and  the  gup  be-  ' 

tween  them  and  the  molar  has  a socket  for  the  cuspid 
tooth ; the  coronoid  process  is  smaller  and  more  up- 
right, and  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyle  round ; 
the  angle  of  the  bone  is  more  distind,  but  high  above 
the  base,  and  not  far  below  Che  condyle;  and  the 
vertical*  branch  is  shorter  than  in  the  other  Ruminant 
Beasts. 

(C.)  Pkkdatomes. — Two  only  of  the  three  Families 
included  by  Cuvier  among  hi*  Caknassieks  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  belonging  to  this  Order,  viz.,  the  Flesh- Eaters 
and  the  Insect-Eaters,  of  which  the  11  cads  exhibit  re- 
markable characteristics. 

(•)  The  Flesh-eaters  are  distinguished  by  the  width 
and  roundness  of  the  Skull  above  the  cars,  by  its  con- 
traction about  tiie  middle  of  the  temporal  pits,  and  its 
re-expansion  transversely  betweeu  the  orbits;  by  the 
large  size  of  the  crests,  especially  nf  the  parietal  portion 
of  the  temporal ; by  the  great  lateral  extension  of  the 
glenoid  processes  rendering  their  region  the  widest  of  the 
Skull,  and  by  the  correspondent  extent  of  the  articular 
socket*  for  the  lower  jaw,  and  their  deep  concavity  nar- 
row from  behind  forwards,  m as  to  preclude  any  but 
a hinge-motion  between  the  bones ; by  the  large  vesicular 
form  of  the  drum  cavity ; and  by  the  great  breadth  of 
the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Tb«  Occipital  bone  (a.)  ha*  its  basilar  process  nf 
considerable  breadth  and  nearly  square,  especially  in  the 
Seals  (PI.  V.,  fig.  18.  a.),  in  which  it  is  extremely  thin, 
and  has  a large  nearly  central  aperture  filled  by  mem- 
brane ; the  occipital  hole  is  large,  and  somewhat  dia- 
mond-shaped, with  the  angles  before  and  behind  and 
lateral ; the  condyles,  jutting  well  backwards,  rise  a 
little  above  the  lateral  angles,  but  never  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  angle,  or  above,  as  in  Ruminating  Beasts. 

The  parama*toid  processes  do  not  depend  below  the 
condyles:  they  are  compressed  from  before  backwards, 
and  curve  backwards  aud  downwards;  in  the  Cat  (Pl.V., 
fig.  17.)  and  Dog  kind  they  arc  of  good  size,  but  small 
in  the  Seals  ; their  front  is  slightly  hollowed  to  lodge 
the  hind  part  of  the  tympanal  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones.  The  occipital  surface  varies  in  height  and 
breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  the  transverse  ridge,  which 
is  converted  into  a strong  crest  of  angular  shape,  and  its 
diverging  legs  descend  into  the  paramastoid  processes, 
their  lower  part  being  more  or  less  perfected  by  the  mas- 
toid pieces  of  the  temporal  l*>nes,  which  participate  in 
forming  the  back  of  the  Skull.  In  proportion  as  the 
crest  is  sharp  and  prominent  the  occipital  surface  seems 
to  be  sunken,  and  such  it  really  is  in  the  &Wr ; but  in 
the  Dog  and  Cat  kind  it  projects  in  a rounded  form 
between  (he  crest  and  (he  occipital  hole,  indicating  the 
shap**  and  size  of  the  upper  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum.  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  crest 
the  bone  projects  its  occipital  angle,  which  in  the  Dog 
kind  is  very  long  and  wedge-shaped,  project*  between 
the  hind  ends  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  assists  in 
forming  their  crest;  but  in  the  Co/rand  Seals  is  shorter 
and  extended  more  laterally,  so  that  the  parietal  liones 
do  not  reach  back  to  the  crest  itself,  a*  in  the  Dogs. 

The  anterior  internol  surface  of  the  Occipital  bone 
sometimes  projects  the  bony  plate  or  tentorium,  which 
in  this  Order  covers  the  cerebellum,  and  supports  the 
back  of  the  cerebrum  ; it  is  small  in  the  Dog.  of  consi- 
derable size  in  the  Seat*,  but  in  the  Cals  this  bone  has 
nought  to  do  with  its  formation. 
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Zoology-  The  Sphenoid  (a.)  i*  long;  and  distinct  from  both  ocd- 

■ , pilal  and  ethmoid  bones ; it  consists  of  an  occipital  and 

ethmoidal,  and  sometimes  of  a pair  of  pterygoid  pieces, 
all  separate.  The  occipital  piece,  like  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  hone,  is  wide;  the  Turkish  saddle 
and  clinoid  processes  well  defined  ; the  spines  are  wide 
and  overlap  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones: 
the  temporal  plates  are  tall  in  the  Dog,  but  shorter  in 
the  Seal,  their  height  being  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
temporal  bone  : they  rise  upwards,  inclining  forwards 
and  outwards  between  the  squamous  of  the  temporal 
and  the  temporal  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  on  each  side 
to  the  panetal  ; the  outer  pterygoid  processes  in  the 
Dog  kind  are  shallow,  stretch  forward  before  the  body, 
forming  supports  for  the  ethmoidal  piece,  and  are  sepa- 
rated in  front  by  a gap  from  the  internal  pterygoid 
pieces  or  processes,  which  are  deep  and  long,  forming 
the  side  part  of  the  plates  separating  the  hind  uperture 
of  the  nostrils  from  the  orbits;  fbeir  hook-like  processes 
are  little  developed.  In  the  Cat  (fig.  17.)  kind  there  is 
but  one  pair  of  pterygoid  processes  (b.**),  which  are  not 
detached,  but  are  very  broad  and  projecting,  and  curve 
gently  downwards  and  outwards;  their  hook  processes 
are  long  and  well  defined.  In  the  Seals  the  pterygoid 
processes  are  triangular,  with  their  points  downwards, 
and  are  received  entirely  within  the  palate- bone*. 
The  ethmoidal  piece  of  the  sphenoid  is  very  much 
smaller  in  this  Order  than  iu  the  Ruminant;  the 
transverse  spines  arc  short,  received  within,  and  rest 
upon  the  roots  of  the  temporal  plates ; its  front  is  dug 
out  into  the  pair  of  cells  of  which  the  sides  are  bounded 
by  the  orbitar  plates,  the  top  by  the  space  between  the 
transverse  spines  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  ethmoidal 
gap,  and  the  bottom  by  the  rough  surface  and  azygos 
• process  for  the  junction  of  the  ploughshare  bone. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  (f.)  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head 
than  in  Ruminant  Beasls,  and  its  size  is  tolerably  indi- 
cated by  the  extent  of  the  space  between  the  orbits: 
thus  it  is  largest  in  the  Weasel,  Cat , aud  Dog  kind, 
small  in  the  Otters,  but  especially  small  in  the  Seals. 
The  cock’s-comb  on  the  sieve-like  plate,  which  is  very 
full  of  small  apertures,  is  scarcely  developed;  and  a 
deep  cleft  above,  which  nearly  divides  the  bone  into  two 
halves,  receives  the  descending  uasal  processes  of  the 
frontal.  The  convolutions  of  the  bone  are  much  more 
numerous  and  complicated  than  in  the  former  Order, 
and  the  cells  consequently  more  numerous.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  Dog  kind,  the  Ethmoid  bone  does  not  at  all 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Orbit,  but  in  the  Cats 
(f,  x-)  « very  small  roundish  orbiUr  plate  appears  be- 
tween the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and 
palate  bones. 

The  Frontal  bones  (e.)  are  always  a pair,  the  sagittal 
suture  being  continued  from  the  junction  of  the  parietal 
to  that  of  the  nose-bones.  Tliey  vary  considerably  in 
extent,  are  widest,  and  together  render  the  forehead 
diamond-shaped,  in  the  Cats  especially,  also  in  the  Dogs, 
Bears,  and  others  ; but  in  the  Otters,  and  especially  in 
the  Seats,  they  are  narrow  and  the  forehead  of  triangular 
form.  This  varying  width  depends  on  the  development 
of  the  posterior  angular  processes  («.),  which  never 
reach  the  cheek-bones,  not  even  in  the  Cats  (fig.  17.),  in 
which  they  are  very  long,  consequently  the  orbitar  mar- 
gin is  imperfect ; but  in  the  Dog*  they  are  very  short, 
in  the  Otters  still  shorter,  and  in  the  Seals  are  scarcely 
discernible;  the  limit  between  the  tempom.  pit  behind 


and  the  orbit  before  is  also  well  defined  by  the  length  Zoology, 
of  this  prticess,  although,  as  neither  the  orbitar  plate  of 
the  Frontal  nor  that  of  the  sphenoid  is  lengthened  out- 
wards, the  cavities  are  not  in  the  macerated  Skull  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ; thus  in  the  Cats  the  distinction 
between  the  two  is  well  marked,  in  the  Dogs  less  and 
in  the  Seals  not  distinguishable-  The  supraciliary 
ridges  or  brow  margins  in  the  Cats  are  very  prominent ; 
and  the  posterior  angular  processes  standing  much  out- 
ward, direct  the  plane  of  the  orbits  more  forward  than 
in  others  of  this  Order ; whilst  on  the  contrary  in  the 
Otters , and  especially  in  the  Seats,  the  deficiency  of  the 
angular  process,  and  the  scarcely  perceptible  projection 
of  the  supraciliary  ridges  beyond  the  inside  of  the  orbitar 
plates,  throw  the  plaice  of  the  orbits  upwards  and  out- 
wards. The  orbitar  plates,  besides  joining  the  vaults 
of  the  orbits,  especially  in  such  Beasts  as  the  Cats, 
which  have  the  angular  process  largely  developed,  form 
also  their  inner  wall  above  the  sphenoid,  palatine,  and 
lachrymal  bones,  and  enclose  between  them  and  the 
descending  nasal  spine  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  nasal  process  (r.)  of  each  bone  pro- 
jects iu  a pointed  form,  separated  by  a gap  from  the 
front  of  the  orbitar  plate,  which  receives  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. and  with  its  fellow  forming  an  angular  gap,  in 
which  the  hind  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  received. 

Both  Frontal  bones  contribute  to  form  the  nasal  spine, 
a deep  thin  process  descending  from  the  inner  edge  of 
each  before  and  below  the  cavity  of  the  Skull  and  the 
ethmoidal  gap.  The  temporal  plates  are  of  large  size; 
they  are  merely  separated  from  the  orb-ts,  each  by  a 
slightly  rounded  edge,  which  descends  from  the  root  of 
the  posterior  angular  process ; but  in  the  Srals  this  is 
scarcely  discernible,  and  the  roughness  of  the  muscular 
marks  alone  defines  the  boundary  of  the  temporal  pit 
from  the  orbit.  From  the  root  of  the  angular  process 
ascends  upwards  and  backwards  a more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  ridge,  bounding  the  temporal  pit  above,  and 
continued  back  to  tbe  ridge  on  the  parietal,  which,  with 
it*  fellow,  forms  the  more  or  less  lofty  parietal  crest. 

The  Parietal  bones  (c.),  though  a pair,  very  com- 
monly at  a more  or  less  early  period  become  con- 
nected into  a single  bone,  and  in  either  form  the  sides 
and  vault  of  the  Skull  above  the  temporal  and  sphenoid 
boues.  The  form  of  each  bone  is  convex  oblong,  and 
its  greatest  dimensions  from  behind  forwards,  except  in 
the  Seals,  in  which  it  is  from  above  downwards;  in 
most  cases  the  bone  bulges  considerably  outwards  above 
the  ear ; hence  between  them  the  Skull  is  usually 
widest.  Generally  the  bulging  is  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  the  bone  becoming  suddenly  contracted  as 
if  compressed  by  a cord  immediately  behind  it,  and 
thence  splaying  upwards  and  backwards  so  as  either  to 
overlap  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  occipital  bone, 
as  in  the  Cats,  or  by  joining  with  tbe  upraised  edge  of 
that  bone  to  assist  in  forming  the  occipital  CTest,  us  in 
the  Dogs.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bone  is  straight,  and 
rests  against  its  fellow ; but  tbe  hind  upper  angle  is 
truncated  more  or  less  obliquely,  formiug  a gap  be- 
tween the  two  bones,  in  which  is  received,  as  in  tbe 
Dogs  and  Seals,  the  projecting  occipital  angle  of  the 
occipital  bone,  or,  as  in  the  Cats,  tbe  little  triangular 
bone  called  by  Meckel  and  Cuvier  the  Interparietal. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  Parietal  is  scaly,  being  overlapped 
by  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone ; it  is  also 
arched,  and  the  front  lower  angle  descends  between  the 
temporal  and  frontal  bones  to  join  tbe  temporal  plate  of 
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**®*°fX*  the  sphenoid.  The  temporal  ridges,  from  the  angular 
processes  of  the  frontal  bone-,  generally  meet  iu  a point 
at  the  junction  of  tbe  upper  front  angle*  of  the  Parietal 
bones,  ami  at  the  union  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  latter 
bones  rises  up  the  more  or  lea-  ull  parietal  crest  (^.)  ; 
this  deepens  as  it  runs  back  to  the  occipital  crest, 
which  it  sometimes  overhangs,  and  is  more  developed 
in  the  Hydfna,  but  least  in  tbe  Weasel  kiud.  In  the 
Seal  * the  temporal  ridges  diverge  backwards  rather  than 
converge ; therefore,  instead  of  meeting  at  the  fruut 
of  the  sagittal  suture,  each  ridge  descends  obliquely 
backwards  to  tike  middle  of  the  hind  edge  of  the  cor* 
responding  Parietal  bone ; and  as  in  all  cases  the 
ridges,  either  running  singly,  or  when  conjoined,  form- 
ing the  Parietal  crest,  indicate  the  extent  of  Skull 
covered  by  the  temporal  muscles,  so  in  the  SeaJs  a very 
large  triangular  surface  on  the  top  of  the  Skull  is  un- 
covered by  muscle  between  the  diverging  ridges.  The 
bony  tentorium  (>£.),  which  iu  the  CaU  is  of  remarkable 
extent,  projects  from  the  interior  of  the  boues  a little  iu 
front  of  the  hind  edge,  from  tbe  squamous  edge  on  one 
side  to  that  of  the  other,  forwards  till  it  laps  over  the 
front  face  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
in  the  middle  the  bony  plute  is  not  so  far  projected,  but 
a square  gap  is  left  through  which  the  isthmus  of  the 
brain  passes.  Meckel  takes  a curious  view  of  this  bony 
tentorium  in  speaking  of  Ida  Interparietal  bone,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  which,  he  says,  in  many,  perhaps  in 
all  Beasts,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  purietal  and 
occipital  hones  enlarge,  and  these  partly  !>end  over  and 
cover,  and  partly  also  diminish  its  size.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  Skull  cor- 
respoudently  largely  projecting,  and  in  a higher  or  lower 
degree  participating  in  the  formation  of  the  tentorium. 

The  Temporal  bones  (o.)  are  remarkably  distin- 
guished by  the  height  of  their  squamous  plate,  which, 
besides  overlapping  the  lower  edge  of  the  parietal, 
assist  in  forming  of  the  walls  of  the  Skull ; and 
upon  their  elevation  depend*  the  depth  of  that  cavity; 
(his  is  greatest  in  the  Cat*,  of  wiiich  the  squa- 
mous plate  is  lull,  and  least  in  the  Otters , and  espe- 
cially in  the  Seals,  in  which  it  is  low,  and  indeed  in 
tbe  latter  is  so  small  as  to  have  a close  resemblance  to 
the  squamous  plate  in  the  Porpesse  kind.  The  mas- 
toid portion  consolidated  with  the  squamous  is  little 
developed ; it  assists  the  occipital  bone  in  forming  tire 
back  of  the  Skull,  and  the  occipital  crest  is  continued 
upon  it  to  terminate  iu  the  indistinct  mastoid  process 
which  rests  on  the  root  of  the  paramoatoid  process 
between  it  and  the  bony  drum.  The  glenoid  process 
is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  Predacious 
Beasts;  it  projects  outward*  from  the  fore  and  under 
part  of  the  squamous  plate,  at  right  angles  with  the  side 
of  the  Skull,  and  upon  it*  lateral  extension  principally 
depends  tbe  width  of  the  chcek-arches ; on  its  under 
surface  is  the  glenoid  cavity  (£.),  long  from  within  out- 
wards, narrow  from  behind  forwards,  deeply  concave  iu 
tbe  latter  direction,  and  rendered  still  deeper  on  the  in- 
side by  the  lengthening  of  the  liiudcr  lip,  and  on  the 
outside  by  that  of  the  front  lip,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, bend  towards  each  other  so  as  to  clip  below  the 
Condyle  of  tike  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  Badger,  and  prevent 
its  escape  from  the  socket  even  after  ail  the  soft  purls 
are  removed.  'The  development  of  the  glenoid  process 
and  cavity  is  greatest  in  the  Badgers , Oilers,  ll' eased*. 
Bears,  and  Cats;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Dog*,  though 
tbe  lateral  extent  is  great,  yet  the  cavity  is  wide  and 


shallow  from  behind  forwards,  and  the  front  lip  i«  not  /.oology, 
specially  developed ; whilst  in  the  Seals  the  lateral  ex- 
tent  is  less,  but  tbe  concavity  deeper  and  both  Up*  more 
decided.  The  temporal  pulley  of  triangular  shape  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  glenoid  process  corresponds 
with  it  iu  size,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  the  root  of 
the  zygomatic  process  (e.),  which  springs  outwards  and 
forwards  to  join  the  corresponding  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone ; at  first  compressed  and  deep,  it  tapers  as  it  con- 
tinues forward,  overlapping  that  process,  and  iu  doing 
so  it  generally  curves  slightly  upwards,  but  in  the 
Weasels  very  remarkably,  so  that  when  viewed  on  one 
side  the  Cheek-arch  forms  a vertical  as  well  as  a hori- 
zontal arch.  The  hind  lip  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
n ridge  continued  from  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  back 
to  that  of  the  mastoid  process,  are  the  only  indica- 
tion of  a bony  external  auditory  tube,  below  and  between 
which  and  the  pura mastoid  process  of  theoccipilul  bone 
a large  bony  vesicle  (*.)  is  situated,  which  descends,  in  tbe 
Cals,  very  considerably  below  the  occipital  basilar  pro- 
cess and  is  very  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  from 
within  outwards  ; in  the  Dogs  it  is  flatter  ; in  the  Wea- 
sels, more  lengthy ; so  aIm  in  the  OUers , but  still  flatter, 
la  the  Seals,  instead  of  its  walls  being  almost  as  thin  as 
paper,  as  they  generally  are,  they  arc  thick,  close,  and 
massive,  and  remarkably  recall  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  this  part  in  the  Cetaceous  Order.  This  vesicle 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a bouy  partition  ; the  ante- 
rior upper  one  is  the  drum  cavity,  with  its  large  external 
aperture,  on  which  the  drum  membrane  is  spread,  and 
the  |x>sterior  under  one  answers  to  a mastoid  cell.  Tbe 
well-developed  petrous  portion  of  tbe  bone  rests  upon 
the  top  of  ibis  cavity  and  within  the  squamo-mastoidal 
portion,  but  it  does  not  appear  externally  on  the  back  of 
the  Skull,  except  in  the  Seals,  which  is  another  corre- 
spondence with  them  and  the  Cetaceans. 

The  Malar  bones  (h.)  differ  from  those  of  Ruminant 
Beasts  by  the  greater  length  of  (he  zygomatic  process  (p.), 
which  runs  beneath  the  corresponding  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  tapering  as  it  passes  back  generally  to  its 
very  root,  and  taking  tbe  corresponding  direction  ; by  the 
bhorlneaa  of  their  posterior  arbiter  process,  which  not 
reaching  the  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
orbilur  margin  is  deficient  behind  to  u small  extent,  only 
in  the  Cats  (fig.  17.),  in  which  both  these  processes  are 
very  long;  but  in  the  Weasels,  Dogs,  Seals,  and  others, 
where  they  are  scarcely  indicated,  the  hinder  third  of  tbe 
orbitar  edge  is  entirely  absent.  Generally  the  bone  is 
compressed  from  within  outwards,  and  cun  scarcely  he 
described  as  forming  any  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit ; 
it  does  so,  however,  where  it  curves  inwards  at  the  fore 
and  under  part  in  the  Seals,  and  especially  in  the  Cats, 
where  it  rests  in  a groove  on  the  outer  and  fore  edge  of 
the  orbilar  plate  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  In  the  Dogs 
it  laps  against  the  front  of  that  bone  by  an  indented 
suture,  as  io  Ruminant  Beasts,  though  not  so  exten- 
sively. The  anterior  orbitar  process  runs  inwards,  form- 
ing the  very  lower  orbitar  raargiu,  and  join*  the  lachry- 
mal bouc. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  (a.)  are  of  squarish  shape,  and 
divided  by  a vertical  ridge  into  a larger  posterior  orbitar 
part,  and  an  anterior  narrow  but  deeper  lachrymal  part, 
at  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  the  nasal  duct.  The  bone  is 
entirely  within  the  orbit,  between  the  frontal  above,  the 
upper  jaw-bone  below,  and  the  palatine  behind.  Iu  the 
Seals  there  is  no  trace  either  of  bone  or  tiasal  duct. 

The  Palate-bones  (m.)  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
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Ruminant  Beasts  by  the  greater  length  from  behind  for- 
wards (fig.  17.),  and  by  the  diminished  height  of  their 
orbitar  plates,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  connected  with 
nearly  the  whole  lower  edge  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
frontal,  whence  it  inclines  downwards  and  a little  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  n partial  inner  flooring  to  the  orbit, 
and  still  more  outwards  where  it  joins  the  orbitar  process 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  The  pnlate  process  is  very  wide, 
bnt  does  not  extend  to  the  hind  end  of  the  orbitar  plate, 
and  therefore,  when  the  bones  are  io  their  natural  place, 
the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  square, 
is  much  in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  orbitar  processes 
with  the  pterygoid  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  the  Upper  Jaw- 
bones (j.)  in  this  Order  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  max- 
illary cell  or  tubercle,  and  in  its  place  the  expansion  of 
the  bone  above  the  sockets  of  the  molur  teeth,  to  form 
the  remainder  of  the  small  anterior  flooring  of  the  orbit 
between  the  palate  and  cheek  bones : this  orbitar  pro- 
cess is  most  extensive  in  the  Cat. »,  Weasels,  und  Seal*, 
in  which  it  juts  ont  more  or  less  beyond  the  tooth- 
sockets,  and  its  entire  side  and  front  edge  grooved  to 
receive  the  malar  bone  ; in  the  Dogs  it  scarcely  pro- 
jects outwards,  but  rises  upwards,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  lying  on  the  everted  edge,  as  in  the  Calx,  Ac.,  laps 
against  its  fore  and  outer  surface ; consequently  the 
orbits  are  smaller,  and  their  plane  inclined  more  out- 
wards than  in  the  Cols,  Ac.  The  sockets  for  the  teeth 
are  less  deep  than  in  the  Ruminators,  upon  which  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  absence  of  maxillary  cell, 
depends  the  shallowness  of  the  Upper  jaw-bone  in  Car- 
nivorous as  compared  with  that  of  Ruminating  Beasts. 
The  length  of  the  bone  in  front  of  its  junction  with  the 
cheek-bone  varies:  it  is  very  short  in  the  Cals  (fig.  17.), 
Weasels,  and  Otters,  but  lengthy  in  the  Dogs  and  Coatis. 
In  the  Cats  and  other  short-faced  Carnivorous  Beasts, 
the  nasal  process  (£.)  is  tall,  and  both  its  hinder  edge 
which  bounds  the  inside  of  the  orbit,  and  its  front  edge 
grooved  to  receive  the  hind  edge  of  the  muzzle- bone, 
are  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  process  resembles  an 
oblong  with  its  fore  and  upper  angle  cut  off,  upon 
which  the  nasal  bones  rest,  whilst  the  upper  edge  joins 
the  frontal  bone.  In  the  Dog i and  others  of  this  Order 
with  long  faces,  the  nasal  process  is  of  triangular  shape ; 
its  upper  angle  truncated  to  join  the  frontal ; its  upper 
anterior  edge  very  long  to  join  the  nasal  and  muzzle 
bones,  and  its  front  angle  truncated  to  join  ulsowith  the 
latter  bone.  This  truncated  front  end  of  the  bone  is 
always  of  considerable  thickness  in  consequence  of  the 
large  socket  for  the  cuspid  tooth  contained  in  it.  The 
infra-orbitar  canal  is  short,  and  opens  a little  in  front 
of  the  orbit  in  the  Dogs  and  others  with  long  faces ; but 
in  the  Cals,  fVeasels,  and  others  like  them,  this  canal 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  as  its  length  is  only  the 
thickness  of  the  orbitar  edge,  immediately  before  and 
below  which  it  opens.  The  palatine  process  is  short 
and  very  wide  in  the  Cats,  Weasels,  Ac.,  but  in  the 
Dogs  and  Coatis  it  is  long  and  narrow  from  behind  for- 
wards; in  all,  however,  its  inner  hind  angle  is  trun- 
cated, and  the  angular  gap  thus  formed  between  the 
bone  and  Ha  fellow  receives  the  front  of  the  palate- 
bones. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (k.)  are  shorter  than  in  Ruminant 
Beasts,  but  higher  and  sometimes  wider,  and  their  lower 
margin  is  considerably  more  bulky  in  con«equence  of  its 
furnishing  sockets  for  the  teeth  with  which  Predacious 
Beasts  are  provided,  but  which  among  the  Ruminators 
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are  found  only  in  the  Camel  Family.  These  sockets  are  Zoology. 
either  en I irely  confined  to  the  front  edge  of  the  palate-  •v-""**1 
plate,  as  in  the  Cats  (fig.  17.),  Weasels,  Seats , Ac.,  or  are 
continued  along  the  under  edge  of  the  nasal  plate,  as  in 
Dogs,  and  then  the  socket  for  the  large  enspid  tooth  is 
formed  partially  by  this  bone,  and  in  part  by  the  upper 
jaw-bone.  The  front  edge  of  the  nasal  plate  generally 
rises  almost  vertically  to  the  palate ; consequently  the 
plane  of  the  nasal  aperture,  which  it  bounds,  is  the 
same  ; if  the  face  be  short,  this  plate  is  short  from  be- 
hind forwards,  but  tall  and  pointed,  with  its  tip  just 
overlapped  by  the  nasal  bone,  as  in  the  Cats ; but  if 
the  face  be  long,  the  plate  is  longer  though  less  tall, 
and  from  its  upper  and  hack  part  a long  pointed  pro- 
cess runs  between  the  nasal  plule  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
the  no6e-bone,  as  in  the  Dogs.  The  nusal  plate  in  the 
Seals  differs  in  being  almost  concealed  within  the  nasal 
plate  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  so  that  its  edge  only  is 
apparent,  and  very  oblique  in  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  jaw-bone. 

The  Nose-bones  (l.)  together  form  by  their  upper 
surface  n long  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  received 
between  the  nasal  processes  of  the  frontal  bones,  the 
base  between  and  its  angles  slightly  overhanging  the 
muzzle-bones,  and  the  edges  resting  on  the  upper  nasal 
edgrs  of  the  upper  jaw-bones.  The  inner  edges  of  the 
two  bones  descend  considerably,  and  their  junction  per- 
fects the  keel  partially  formed  by  the  frontal  bones, 
which  descends  to  the  partition -plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

The  Turbinated  bones  (r.)  in  this  Order  are  generally 
largely  developed,  the  convolutions  being  so  numerous 
that  the  interspaces  often  resemble  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  a piece  of  cane,  or  like  the  cancel- 
lated structure  in  the  interior  of  a cylindrical  or  irregular 
bone.  In  the  Weasel  kind  the  convolutions  are  so 
numerous  that  they  all  but  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the 
nostrils;  and  in  the  Otters  and  Seals  (fig.  18.  r.)  they 
are  still  more  developed,  and  entirely  fill  them.  In  the 
latter  animals  the  free  front  ends  of  the  convolutions 
thicken  and  are  rounded,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
the  branchings  of  a shrub,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  delicate  as  they  approach  the  bony  partition  of 
the  Nostrils.  In  the  Cat  kind  (fig.  17  ),  as  observed  by 
Rapp,  the  organ  of  scent  seems  to  be  weakest  among 
Predacious  Beasts;  and  in  them  alone  is  the  dichoto- 
mous arrangement  of  the  convolutions  almost  entirely 
deficient,  the  Turbinated  bone  sending  inwards  only  a 
single  plate,  which  descends  and  is  twisted  from  within 
outwards  upon  itself. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  (n.)  is  generally  not  of  large 
size,  and  connected  only  with  the  nasal  ridge  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  palatine  processes  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bones ; in  the  Seals , however,  it  is  connected  also  with 
the  same  processes  of  the  palate-bones,  and  reaches  back 
quite  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  hind  opening  of  the  nos- 
trils. 

The  Lower  Jaw(o.)  has  the  junction  of  its  horizontal 
branches  more  extensive  in  this  thah  in  the  Ruminant 
Order,  and  the  angle  which  they  form  is  more  open  in 
consequence  of  the  wider  ontspreading  of  their  hinder 
extremities,  dependent  on  the  greater  distance  apart  of 
the  glenoid  cavities.  The  front  end  of  each  branch 
splays  a little  outwards,  and  has  a sqnarish  form  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  sockets  which  contain  the  large  cuspid 
teeth ; between  these,  on  the  front  of  the  conjoined 
branches,  are  one  or  two  rows  of  sockets  for  the  incisive 
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Zooti^y.  teeth,  and  behind  them,  extending;  back  to  the  root*  of 
t he  coroooid  processes,  are  the  sockets  for  the  remaining 
teeth  ; sometimes  immediately  behind  the  cuspid  is  a 
gap  into  which  passes  the  cuspid  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
ascending  branch  is  much  shorter  than  in  Ruminant 
Beasts,  and  is  remarkable  fur  the  great  development  of 
the  cornnoid  process  (a.),  which  rise*  vertically  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  horizontal  branch  ; its  size  indicates 
that  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
hensile power  which  the  jaws  are  capable  of  exerting. 
The  condyle  (b.),  placed  on  the  hack  of  the  ascending 
branch,  is  transverse  and  lengthy,  and  in  shape  resem- 
bles the  vertical  section  of  a cylinder  placed  horizontally, 
with  it* convexity  backwards, and  corresponding  in  shape 
and  extent  to  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone. 
In  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  the  condyle  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  ascending  branch,  is  the 
length  of  the  coronoid  process,  which  is  the  lever  em- 
ployed in  the  motion  of  the  jaw,  the  condyle  itself  being 
the  fulcrum  on  which  it  moves.  The  movement  per- 
formed by  the  Jaw  is  simply  vertical,  like  a pair  of 
shears,  of  which  the  upper  fixed  blade  is  represented  by 
the  Upper,  aud  the  lower  movable  one  by  the  Lower 
Javr.  All  other  motion  save  this  is  entirely  precluded 
by  the  transverse  extent  of  the  condyle,  and  by  the  em* 
bracement  it  receives  from  the  overhanging  lips  of  the 
correspondingly  transverse  and  deep  glenoid  cavity; 
the  food  can  therefore  only  be  cut,  but  not  ground,  as  it 
is  by  the  horixontal  .motion  of  the  jaw  in  Ruminant 
Beasts. 

(•■)  The  Insect-Eater*  are  principally  characterized 
by  the  wedge-shape  of  their  Head,  snited  to  their  bur- 
rowing habits,  and  by  the  extent  and  flatness  of  the 
articular  surfaces  for  the  lower  jaw.  In  some  the  zygo- 
matic arch  is  entirely  deficient. 

The  basilar  process  of  the  Occipital  bone  (a.)  is  usual- 
ly wide;  its  great  hole  of  good  size;  its  condyles  not 
very  strongly  developed.  The  occipital  surface  is  verti- 
cal and  flat  in  the  Shrews , Sorts  (fig.  23.),  Hedgehog, 
Erinaccus , and  Tenrec , Cmtetes,  and  in  the  latter  very 
tall ; but  in  the  Mole,  Talpa , and  the  Golden  Mole, 
Chrytochloris  Capensit,  the  hind  head  is  rounded  and 
bulges  very  considerably  back  behind  the  ears,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  where  it  form*  a lower  and  two 
upper  long  convexities.  In  the  Mole  there  is  not  any 
crest,  but  in  all  the  rest  there  are  both  occipital  and 
temporal  crests:  these  are  sufficiently  well  marked  in 
the  Hcdgeluy,  but  in  the  Tenrrc  the  occipital  crest  is 
of  great  height ; in  the  Musky  Shrew  also  very  de- 
cided, hut  divided  into  two  by  a middle  cleft,  and  both 
portions  much  overhanging  the  back  of  the  Skull.  If 
the  hind  bulging  in  the  Skull  df  the  Goltlen  Mole 
(PI.  V.,  fig.  22.)  be,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  although 
very  difficult  to  determine  on  account  of  the  early  con- 
fluence of  the  Head-bones,  dependent  on  the  large 
size  of  the  Occipital  bone,  it  strongly  recalls  the  large 
Occipital  bone  of  the  Porpcsse  Tribe ; and  this  simi- 
larity is  rendered  still  more  close  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  occipital  ridge,  which  forms  a thin  edge  over- 
hanging forwards,  and  terminating  below  on  either 
side  in  the  elevated  part  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
like  temporal  bones. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  is  generally  of  considerable 
length;  but  its  body  being  narrow,  and  the  roots  of 
the  deep  pterygoid  processes  very  close,  the  hind  aper- 
ture of  the  nostrils  is  comparatively  tall  and  narrow. 
In  the  Hedgehog  (PL  V.,  fig.  19.)  the  inner  pterygoid 


plates,  with  well-marked  hook  processes,  are  separated  Zoology, 
by  deep  and  wide  pits  from  the  external  plates,  which  ^ 

jut  uui  almost  horizontally ; from  the  hind  end  of*  the 
root  of  each  inner  pterygoid  plate  a large  concave  plate 
(p.)  stretches  backwards  beyond  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  forming  internally  a mortise, 
which  receives  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital,  and, 
externally,  the  inner  (tart  of  the  imperfectly  bony  drum 
cavity.  The  root  of  the  outer  pterygoid  also  sends 
outwards  a shallower  concave  plate  (*.),  which  runs 
to  the  glenoid  surface  and  forms  the  front  of  the  drum 
cavity.  In  the  Tenrec  (fig.  20.)  the  pterygoid  processes 
each  consist  of  but  a single  plate  (v.),  very  stout  and 
of  grral  length ; it*  hinder  end  conlmued  along  the  side 
of  the  basilar  processor  the  occipital  bone  forms  the 
inner  wall  of  the  drum  cavity,  and  a smaller  shallower 
one  stretching  outwards  juts  against  the  glenoid  sur- 
face and  forms  its  front.  In  the  Hedgehog  (he  tem- 
poral plates  are  very  large;  posteriorly,  where  much 
underlappcd  by  the  squamous  parts  of  the  lenquiral 
l>nnes,  they  ore  more  outspread  than  in  front,  where 
they  are  more  upright,  underlap  and  completely  include 
the  Ethmoido- sphenoid  bone,  which  is  iutimately  con- 
nected bv  the  front  of  its  transverse  spinous  processes 
with  the  large  Ethmoid  bone. 

The  Temporal  l>oue  in  the  Hedgehog  is  divided  into 
the  squamous  and  inastoido* petrosa!  portions.  Hie 
vertical  part  of  the  squamous  plate  is  long  hut  not 
high,  and  its  horizontal  part,  rather  large  and  square, 
assists  the  glenoid  process  in  forming  the  large  and  flat 
articular  surface  for  like  lower  jaw;  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, neither  deep  nor  thick,  stretches  outwards  and 
forwards  to  the  cheek,  which,  overlapping,  it  joins,  and 
the  latter  is  continued  forwards  to  the  large  malar  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  jawr-bonc,  the  three  bone*  together 
forming  a very  wide  temporal  pit.  The  hack  of  the 
mastoid  process  helps  to  form  the  back  of  the  Skull ; its 
side  is  large  and  its  base  hollowed  to  assist  in  forming 
the  drum  cavity,  jo  which  also  the  under  surface  of  the 
petrous  piece  participates  as  well  as  the  hind  end  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  already  mentioned.  Whether  there  be 
any  special  bony  drum  or  external  auditory  passage  is 
doubtful.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  the 
Common  Mole  the  Temporal  bone  consists  of  one  or 
several  pieces ; it  is,  however,  low,  and  of  considerable 
length,  which  depends  on  the  large  development  of 
the  part  corresponding  with  the  mastoid  process  into  a 
broad  surface  convex  externally,  and  forming  the  hinder 
rounded  corner  of  the  Skull  between  aud  below  the 
parietal  and  occipital  bones.  The  scaly  part  inclines 
much  inwards  and  forwards,  has  a small  glenoid  pro- 
cess and  articular  surface,  and  sends  forward*  and  a 
little  outwards  the  zygomatic  process  (fig.  21.  y.)  to  the 
slender  Cheek-bone,  the  front  of  which  rests  on  the 
malar  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone ; the  zygomatic 
arch  formed  by  these  bones  being  nearly  straight  and 
the  temporal  pit  narrow,  does  not  spread  out  beyond  a 
line  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  muzzle.  In  the 
Goltlen  Mole  (fig.  22-),  the  upper  hind  edge  of  the 
zygomatic  process  (»■.)  rises  high  upon  the  front  ol  the 
occipital  crest,  and  with  it  overlapping  the  side  of  the 
parietal  bone,  or  perhaps  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporul  itself  forms  between  them  a deep  thin  cleft  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  The  front  extremity  runs  for- 
wards aud  inwards,  joins  the  Cheek-bone,  which  con- 
tinue* in  the  same  direction  to  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
rendering  the  zygomatic  arch  completely  straight.  The 
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Zoology*  articular  surface  is  not  large-  The  car-drum  is  large 
> ami  vesicular,  und  seems  to  belong  specially  to  this  bone. 
In  the  Tenrec  (fig.  20.)  the  Temporal  bone  is  very 
long ; its  large  mastoid  process  is  flattened  vertically : 
the  articular  surface  (a.)  for  the  jaw  is  of  enormous 
size,  concave  downward*,  and  stretching  obliquely  from 
within  outward*  ami  backwards.  The  only  indication  of 
zygomatic  process  is  a simple  stud  (b.),  and  the  Cheek- 
bone is  either  really  wanting  or  generally  lost,  so  that 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  considered  to  be  deficient.  In  the 
Indian  Shrew  (fig.  21.)  the  mastoid  process  is  largely 
expanded  laterally  and  forward.  The  jaw-aocket  has 
its  hind  lip  (a.)  of  great  depth,  and,  curving  forwards, 
it  underlips  the  inner  end  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  convex  downwards  and  backwards.  In 
this  animal  also  there  is  but  a zygomatic  stud,  and  no 
cheek- arch. 

The  Parietal  bones  in  the  Hedgehog  are  oblong 
square,  arched  laterally,  and  their  junction  forming  a 
low  crest,  which  biiurcatcs  behind  where  the  angle  of 
the  occipital  bme  is  thrust  in  between  them.  In  the 
Tenrec  (heir  ridge  is  high  and  sharp ; the  bones  them- 
selves descend  aslant  to  the  temporal  bone«,  and  their 
hind  edge  is  oblique,  being  trenched  on  by  the  occipital 
bone  and  by  the  large  mastoid  process.  The  Indian 
Sknw  (Jig.  21.)  has  also  this  roof- like  form  of  the  parietal 
bones,  but  they  are  flatter.  In  the  Common  Mole  these 
bones,  are  very  large,  and  considerably  wider  behind  than 
in  front,  but  they  have  not  any  crest.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  define  in  the  Golden  MUe  (fig.  22.)  how  much 
of  the  Skull  in  front  of  the  occipital  crest  is  formed  by 
the  Parietal,  and  how  much  by  the  frontal  bone.  The 
irrrgular  diamond-shaped  'pace  (b.)  on  the  top  of  the 
Skull,  and  in  front  of  the  occipital  crest  is  probably 
formed  by  the  occipital  and  perietal  bones,  and  from  its 
front  angle  a flat  space  continues  forwards,  widening 
more  and  more  as  it  nins  upon  the  face.  On  each  side 
of  the  diamoud  space  a remarkable  rounded  angle  (c.  c.) 
projects  nearly  as  far  out  as  the  elevated  root  of  the 
zygomatic  process;  and  these  are  considered  by  Pander 
and  D’Alton  as  belonging  to  the  Parietal  bones.  From 
their  inner  and  fore  part  projects  forwards  on  either 
side  a nearly  straight  edge,  which  terminates  at  the 
lachrymal  or  at  the  upper  jaw  bone. 

The  Frontal  bones  are  a pair  : in  the  Hedgehog  their 
hinder  edge  is  considerably  overlapped  by  the  parietal 
bones,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  their  apparent  size  : 
the  flat  triangular  frontal  surface  is  bounded  by  the 
divergence  of  the  perietal  crest  into  a peir  of  slightly 
elevated  lines,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a little 
anterior  angular  process,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
top  of  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone  participate.  Behind  this  process  the 
bone  is  contracted  as  it  detceuds  to  form  part  of  the 
temporal  pit ; but  no  posterior  angular  process  exists. 
The  nasal  process  stretches  forward,  and  entirely  sepa- 
rates the  mwe-bone  from  the  upper  jaw-bone,  but  re- 
ceive* the  former  bones  in  the  narrow  gap  between  itself 
and  its  fellow.  In  the  Tenrec  the  parietal  crest  is  con- 
tinued onwards  at  the  junction  of  the  Frontal  bone*  to 
the  divergence  of  their  nasal  processes;  the  frontal 
surface  of  each  bone  inclines  outwards  and  downwards 
so  thut  the  Skull  from  the  root  of  the  nose  back  to  the 
occipital  crest  resembles  a trigonal  prism.  In  the 
Golden  Mole  the  frontal  surface  of  the  bone  is  narrow, 
but  its  orbitar  parts  large  and  rounded  from  above 
downwards  and  outwaitis.  So  also  is  the  Common 
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Mole,  but  in  neither  is  there  any  angular  process.  The  /.oology. 
Cheek-bone*,  and  consequently  the  zygomatic  arche**,  s— . 
exist  in  some,  but  are  deficient  in  other  members  of  this 
Family.  They  are  present  in  the  Hedgefvrg,  and  arched 
considerably  outwards  and  lengthy : the  Mole  also  has 
them  (fig.  23.  h.  ) curved,  but  shorter  and  more  slender  : 
in  the  Desman , Mygale  Pyrenaiea. , they  are  shorter, 
siraighter,  and  deeper ; and  in  the  Golden  Mole  (fig. 

22.  a.),  they  are  still  shorter*and  deeper,  run  forwards 
and  inwards,  forming  the  sides  of  a triangle  of  which 
the  hind  head  is  the  base.  In  the  Tenrecs  (fig.  20.)  and 
the  Shrews  (fig.  21.)  the  Cheek-bones  are  wanting.  In 
the  former  animal  the  malar  processes  of  the  Upper 
Jaw-bones  are  deep,  stretch  outwards  and  backwards, 
form  the  fronts  of  the  orbits,  and  terminate  each  in  a 
slightly  elevated  process  analogous  to  the  posterior 
orbitar  process  of  the  cheek-houe.  In  the  latter  animal 
the  only  indication  of  malar  process  is  the  remarkably 
flat  outstanding  angular  process  (j.)  which  lodges  the 
hinder  grinding  teeth.  The  Upper  Jaw-bone  is  not,  in 
th:8  Family,  generally  very  long,  but  it  is  so  in  the 
Tenrec , and  its  front  end  is  very  full  to  form  the  socket 
for  the  large  cuspid  tooth.  The  side  of  the  Muzzle- 
bone  is  also  deeply  grooved  to  receive  the  tall  point  of 
lowrer  cuspid.  In  the  other  individuals  of  this  Family 
the  upper  cuspid  teeth,  as  well  as  the  incisive,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Muzzle-bones,  which’ in  the  Golden  Mole 
(fig.  22.  k.)  are  of  remarkable  shape,  their  front  extre- 
mities first  diverging  and  afterwards  curving  inward* 
towards  each  other.  The  Lachrymal  bones,  though 
not  always  separable,  are  distinguishable,  ami  assist  to 
form  the  front  edge  of  the  orbit,  even  in  the  Hedgehog , 
in  which  Pander  and  D’Alton  say  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  exists. 

The  Lower  Jaw,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  corresponds 
as  usual  in  length  with  that  of  the  temporal  pits:  thus 
in  the  Tenrec,  in  which  both  are  very  long,  and  ihc  gle- 
noid cavities  close  to  the  back  of  the  Skull,  the  Lower 
Jaw  is  very  long,  nearly  equalling  the  whole  length  of 
the  Head,  and,  like  its  other  bones,  very  massive.  But 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  Common  Mole , which  has  the 
glenoid  cavities  far  forwards  and  the  temporal  pits 
short,  the  slender  Lower  Jaw  is  short  also;  and  in  the 
Golden  Mole  still  shorter,  not  reaching  the  lip  of  the 
Muzzle.  In  the  Indian  Shrew  the  condyle  has  cor- 
responding shape  with  the  peculiar  shaped  articular 
surface  on  which  it  move*. 

(D.)  Bats. — This  group  of  animals  is  by  most  zoo- 
logists, excepting  llliger,  placed  among  the  Predato- 
ries ; a disposition  certainly  improper,  at  least  as  re- 
gards one  Family  which  feed  on  fruit.  And  although 
the  insect  food  of  the  other  Family  and  their  msKiica* 
ting  organs  bring  them  into  near  approximation  to  the 
Insect-eating  Predatories,  yet  other  parts  of  their  orga- 
nization are  so  decidedly  peculiar  us  to  justify  their 
formation  into  a distinct  order,  as  proposed  by  llliger, 
who  named  it  Voltlantia. 

The  Roussettes  (Pl.V.,  fig.  24.)  are  principally  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  Head  ; by  the  pyriform  shape 
of  the  skull,  widest  in  front  and  above  the  ears,  and 
narrowest  behind  the  orbits  ; by  the  large  curve  back- 
wards and  forwanls  of  the  parietal  bones  to  their  junc- 
tion with  the  occipital  crest,  of  which  the  highest  point 
j*  not  far  above  the  occipital  hole  ; by  the  lofty  upward 
curving  of  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
bones,  and  the  great  capacity  of  the  temporal  pits ; by 
the  huge  development  of  the  posterior  angular  processes 
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Zoology,  of  the  frontal  bone;  by  the  great  length  of  the  jaw* 
depending  upon  the  distant  location  of  the  teeth  from 
each  other ; and  by  the  square  projection  of  the  muzzle 
before  the  upper  jaw-bone*. 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  has  its  great  hole  very  large 
and  angular  above;  ita  condyles  large;  its  basilar 
process,  with  a slight  longitudinal  keel  on  its  under 
surface,  is  very  wide,  thin,  and  rising  obliquely  upwards 
to  its  junction  with  the  sphenoid  bone : the  occipital 
part  is  very  low,  and  nearly  vertical  up  to  the  semicir- 
cular or  angular  crest;  and  above  this  a triangular 
piece  separates  the  inner  hind  edges  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  has  on  it  the  continuation  of  the  parietal 
crest  : the  puta mastoid  process  is  distinct  but  not 
large. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (a.)  consists  of  an  occipital  and 
ethmoidal  piece.  Thr  body  of  the  occipital  piece,  at 
first  wide,  narrows  in  front  m it  joins  the  still  narrower 
ethmoidal  piece,  and  along  the  under  surface  of  both 
runs  a shallow  keel  to  the  ethmoid  bone : the  temporal 
plates  separate  the  temporal  from  the  frontal  bones,  and 
the  spinous  processes  urc  continued  back  between  the 
former  and  the  occipital  bone : the  external  pterygoid 
plates  (b.*),  of  a triangular  form,  stretch  out  almost 
horizontally;  but  the  internal  plates  (u.**),  which 
Pander  and  D’Alton  describe  as  distinct  bones,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Horse,  descend  vertically,  and  curve 
slightly  inwards  ; a shallow  pterygoid  pit  exists  between 
the  processes  on  each  side  behind,  and  as  they  approach 
in  front  they  enclose  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the 
palate-bones. 

The  Parietal  bone*  (c.)  are  large  and  long,  nearly  as 
much  curved  from  before  backwards  as  later. « ly ; their 
inner  hind  ends  are  separated  angularly  by  the  occipital 
bone,  and  their  front  ends  by  the  lengthening  of  their 
temporal  surfaces,  nearly  to  the  orbitar  processes  of  the 
frontal  bone,  form  a square  gap  in  which  the  hinder 
end  of  that  bone  is  received. 

The  aquamou*  plate  (a.)  of  each  Temporal  bone  (d.) 
is  of  good  size ; the  glenoid  process  stand*  far  out,  and 
the  zygomatic  process  (x.)  curves  from  it  at  first  a little 
outward-,  and  then  forwunds  and  slightly  inwards,  deep 
and  compressed,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  consider- 
ably upwards  renders  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic 
dreh  much  higher  than  the  artkular  surface  for  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  wide,  shallow,  and  guarded  with  a 
hind  lip  only.  The  mastoid  portion  and  ita  process  (b.) 
are  not  large,  and  form  one  with  the  squamous  portion, 
and  assists  in  perfecting  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital 
crest.  The  ridge  from  the  root  of  the  glenoid  to  that  of 
the  mastoid  process,  running  above  the  external  audi- 
tory hole,  is  not  very  prominent ; nor  is  there  any  ex- 
ternal bony  auditory  tube.  The  petrous  portion  (c.)  is 
distinct,  and  the  bony  drum  cavity  not  large. 

The  Frontal  bone  (e.)  seems  to  be  single ; its  frontal 
part  lengthens  backwards  in  a square  shape  between  the 
parietal  bones,  and  stretches  forwards  between  the  orbits, 
nearly  of  equal  width  throughout,  to  its  junction  with 
the  uoee-bones,  between  the  ends  of  which  it  in  some 
instances  projects  a little  point,  but  in  others  forms  a 
little  gap  for  their  reception.  The  parietal  crest  con- 
tinues on  the  frontal  surface  nearly  to  the  orbits, 
where  it  bifurcates  and  runs  into  the  curving  and  de- 
scending well  developed  posterior  angular  processes  (e.), 
which  taper  to  a point  as  they  form  the  hind  boundary 
of  the  orbits  but  never  descend  to  the  cheek-bones. 

_ The  brow-ridges  ff.)  are  well  marked,  and  their  front 


ends  are  separated  by  the  lachrymal  from  the  upj>er  jaw-  Zoology, 
bones.  Their  orbitar  plates  descend  deeply  in  the  ^ *»**■■- 
orbits,  perhaps  to  the  palate-hones,  but  are  not  separated 
from  the  temporal  plates,  which  are  very  small. 

The  Palate- bones  (»*.)  are  very  long,  extending 
through  the  middle  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  head, 
from  the  occipital  hole  to  the  muzzle  ; their  palate-plates, 
forming  an  oblong  square,  are  continued  between  the 
tooth-sockets  of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  as  far  forwards  as 
the  second  pair  of  molar  teeth  ; their  nasal  plates,  lengthy, 
but  not  very  tall,  perhaps  reach  the  orbitar  plates  of  the 
frontal,  and  behind  are  continued  as  pterygoid  processes 
beyond  the  |>ostcrior  opening  of  the  nostrils,  between 
the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  hone. 

The  Cheek-bones  (h.)  are  compressed,  have  a wavy 
form  as  they  stretch  forwards  and  a little  inwards  to  be 
received  into  the  malar  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  ; 
tbeir  Iroul  half  is  deepest,  forms  the  hinder  half  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  rendered  concave  by  the  ele- 
vation  of  the  short  and  pointed  posterior  orbitar  process 
(g.),  the  large  gap  between  which  and  the  posterior 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  is  filled  by  ligament ; the 
hind  half  of  the  bonecurvesa  little  upward*.,  and  under- 
lapping  live  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
it,  perfects  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.)  are  long  and  deep,  and 
their  nasal  processes  incliuing  inwards  as  they  ascend  to 
join  by  their  upper  edges  with  the  nose-bones,  give  the 
lace  the  form  of  a triangular  prism,  of  greater  width 
behind  than  in  front,  and  with  its  upper  edge  truncated  : 
the  palate-plates,  slightly  arched  laterally,  and  wider 
be  hi  ml  than  in  front,  where  their  straight  transverse 
edge  forms  the  posterior  edge  of  the  incisive  hole,  are 
lengthened  considerably  at  their  back  and  outer  edges 
by  the  sockets  which  support  the  two  hindmost  pair  of 
molar  teeth,  and  form  the  sides  of  the  gap  in  which  the 
palate-boucs  are  received : the  malar  process  (p.)  of  each 
bone,  large  and  trigonal,  juts  above  these  sockets  from 
the  back  and  outer  part  of  tlie  bone,  and  forms  the  lower 
margin  and  small  bony  floor  of  the  orbit,  its  extremity 
also  being  indented  for  the  reception  of  tbe  front  end  of 
the  cheek-bone,  and  its  root  perforated  by  tbe  small 
infra-orbitar  hole;  the  front  molar  sockets  are  separated 
by  gaj*  from  the  large  socket  which  in  each  bone  at  ita 
extreme  fore  and  outer  part  lodges  the  cuspid  teeth. 

The  lachrymal  bones  (c.)  are  distinct,  and  the  ori- 
fice of  each  nasal  duct  external  to  the  orbit. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (z.)  each  consist  of  a nasal  plate, 
which  curves  outwards  and  upwards  on  the  front  edge 
of  the  nasal  plate  of  tbe  upper  jaw-bone;  and  the 
lower  end  of  each  plate  curves  forwards  and  inwards 
to  iU  follow,  forming  sockets  for  the  incisive  teeth  ; this 
transverse  process  is  less  wide  than  the  front  of  the 
jaw-bone*,  and  thus  forms  a projecting  narrow  special 
muzzle  before  them ; palate-plates  do  uot  exist,  and 
consequently  a large  and  nearly  square  incisive  hole  (h.) 
is  formed. 

The  Noee-bones  (l.)  are  longer  than  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, widen  as  they  extend  forwards,  are  arc  lied  late- 
rally as  they  pass  between  and  above  the  nasal  plates 
of  the  muzzle-bones,  which  they  project  beyond  as  they 
overhang  the  nearly  vertical  triangular  aperture  of  the 
nostrils  and  form  its  base. 

The  (.ower  Jaw-bone  consists  cither  of  a single  piece, 
or  its  two  halves  are  very  early  consolidated ; its  hori- 
zontal branches  inclined  outwards,  are  of  equal  depth, 
or  nearly  so,  throughout,  except  from  the  roots  of  tbe 
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Zoology,  pair  of  molar  teeth.  whence  they  wind  obliquely 
. -i-v— ._  upwards  to  the  front  of  the  hone;  the  base  of  these 
branches  in  generally  straight,  hut  sometimes  concave 
from  behind  forwards.  The  ascending  brandies  oc- 
cupy about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  bone: 
the  coronoid  processes  very  spacious;  the  condyles  not 
very  project! us:,  with  their  articular  surfaces  largest 
transversely  and  neatly  flat,  are  near  the  angular  pro- 
cesses which  project  in  a rounded  form  behind  them, 
and  are  broad  from  without  inwards. 

(**.)The  Leaf- nosed  Bata  (PI.  V\,  tigs.  25.  26.27.  28.) 
have  the  skull  less  narrowed  behind  the  orbits,  of  which 
the  posterior  angular  processes  are  little  or  not  at  all 
developed;  the  longitudinal  parietal  curve  is  shorter; 
the  mastoid  processes  are  very  large  and  thin,  throwing 
the  auditory  holes  and  glenoid  processes  much  forward, 
and  rendering  the  zygomatic  arches  shorter  and  less 
convex  above  ; the  face  much  shorter  and  broader,  in 
this  Family  are  included  the  Vampire  Bats,  Phyliostoma 
(fig.  25.)  : one  species,  P . Spectrum,  is  as  celebrated  for 
the  evil  though  unfounded  report  of  their  blood-sucking 
propensity  an  it  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  the  Head,  which  is  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  body.* 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  has  its  great  hole  very  large, 
and  widest  transversely ; and  the  broadest  part  of  the 
condyles  is  at  its  greatest  width,  whence  they  narrow  as 
they  approach  each  other  below  : the  under  surface  of 
the  wide  basilar  process  has  a pair  of  well-marked  broad 
shallow  pits  (a.  a.)  separated  by  a middle  keel.  The 
occipital  part  rises  upwards  and  backwards,  and  is  over- 
hung by  the  strongly  developed  crest,  below  each  lower 
end  of  which  is  a lengthy  cleft  (b.  b.) ; but  these  are 
not  always  present 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (a.)  is  shorter  than  in  the  Rous- 
setter,  but  very  wide ; its  temporal  and  orbitor  plates 
small ; and  its  pterygoid  processes  (c.)  seem  to  consist 
each  of  a single  plate. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  short,  but  broad  ; their  hind 
under  ends  separated  by  the  projection  between  them 
of  the  occipital  bone,  on  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
parietal  crest  well  developed  oik!  perfected  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  parietal  bones. 

Tlic  Temporal  bones  have  their  mastoid  processes 
(<J . X especially  in  P.  Hastatum,  largely  expanded  out- 
wards and  downwards,  forming  a pair  of  somewhat 
square  projections,  convex  above  and  concave  beneath 
behind  the  external  auditory  opening  and  the  bony  drum 
cavity,  which  is  vesicular,  and  has  a little  projecting  point, 
from  its  fore  and  inner  part.  Like  that  of  the  Cat  and 
some  other  Beasts.  The  glenoid  processes  stand  out 
at  right  angles  with  the  sides  of  the  Head,  and  their 
articular  surfaces  (£.)  arc  deeper,  with  the  hind  lip  more 
developed  ; the  zygomatic  processes  stretch  directly  for- 
wards from  them,  and  scarcely  rise  above  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  Skull.  The  petrous  portion  (f.)  is  a dis- 
tinct bone ; it  does  not  appear  on  the  back  part  of  the 
Skull,  and  both  it  and  the  drum  are  separated  by  a 
cleft  from  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones. 

The  Frontal  bone  (e.)  is  widest  in  the  Nycttris  kind 
(fig.  26.),  which  has  the  frontal  surface  (*.)  very  con- 
cave, and  the  posterior  angular  processes  (e.)  distinct, 
though  much  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  Family,  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  orbits  well  defined.  But  gene- 
rally, as  in  tbe  Vampires , the  frontal  surface  is  flat  or 
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convex  ; the  posterior  angular  processes  scarcely  distill-  Zoology, 
guishabie;  and  in  some,  u*  ihe  Glossophagm  (fig.  27,) 
and  the  Desmodi , not  existing,  so  that  the  temporal 
and  urbitur  cavities  are  cunflut* m. 

The  Pii  laLe-bones  (m  ) have  the  outer  part  of  their 
palate-plates  much  lengthened,  so  that  an  angular  cleft 
ia  formed  between  them. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.),  generally  short  in  front  of 
the  orbits,  «re  shortest  in  the  Desmodi  and  Nycteride*,  but 
ill  the  Gtossophai’a  (fig.  27.)  are  very  long,  resembling 
in  some  degree  those  of  the  Mole  ■ the  hinder  molar 
teelh  sockets  are  continued  backwards,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  orbits,  of  which  the  lower  margins  are  tbe 
upper  edge  of  the  short  out-jutting  malar  processes. 

Tbe  Muzzle-bones  (a.)  scarcely  project  hevund  the 
sockets  of  the  cuspid  teeth  in  tbe  Vampires , but  their 
front  is  wide,  and  they  support  many  incisive  teeth  ; the 
incisive  holes  are  very  small-  In  the  Rhinolophi  (fig. 

28.)  and  Nyctendes  Cuvier  describes  them  as  forming 
“ two  little  oblong  plates,  notched  behind  for  the  inci- 
sive boles,  and  su-pended  by  their  posterior  inner  branch 
to  the  maxiil&ry  bones  towards  the  palate.’*  De  Blain- 
ville  says  they  are  always  deficient  in  the  Wunolophi , 
and  imperfect  in  Rhinopoma  and  Taphozous. 

Tbe  Cheek-bones  are  long  und  narrow  ; sometimes 
they  indicate  a small  posterior  orbitar  process. 

The  Nose-bones  are  short  and  not  reaching  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muzzle ; the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  ia 
oblique. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  consists  of  two  pieces,  which 
unite  by  finely  toothed  surfaces  in  front,  which  is  wide  : 
the  horizontal  branches  incline  outwards,  and  the  om- 
oending  branches  are  spacious  ; the  angular  processes 
are  square,  and  project  backwards;  the  condyles  are  at 
right  angles  with  ihctn,  transverse  ami  convex  from 
behind  forwards ; and  the  coronoid  processes,  far  ill 
front,  and  separated  from  them  by  shallow  concavities, 
are  not  tall,  but  angular. 

(***.)  Among  the  Leafless-nosed  Bats  are  the  re- 
stricted Linnscan  Vesper (itiones  (fig.  29.),  of  which  alone 
are  our  English  Bats,  the  Noctiliones  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Cephalates , Melos  si,  and  Taphozous  of  Geofiroy,  all 
of  which  have  their  muzzle  unfurnished  with  the  mem- 
branous expansion  which  characterizes  tbe  preceding 
Family. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  the  Heads  of  this 
group  seems  to  be  the  height  of  the  occipital  bone  to 
the  top  of  its  crest,  from  whence  the  parietal  crest  is 
at  once  continued  for  wants  on  nearly  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  the  nose-bones,  as  iu  our  Nodule  Rat 
and  in  many  of  the  Molossi , so  that  one  continuous 
and  nearly  level  line  runs  from  the  lip  of  the  occipital 
crest  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose-bones.  Or  the  pari- 
etal crest  continuing  straight,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  frontal  bone,  the  fronlai  surface  of  that 
bone  cunres  downwards  less  or  more  suddenly,  as  in 
Taphozous  and  Nochho,  so  that  it  forms  an  elevated 
globular  forehead  high  above  the  plane  of  the  face, 
which,  in  two  species  of  Verpctiilio , engraved  in  De 
Blainville’s  Osleoyraphie,  is  on  the  same  level  us  the  lop 
of  the  great  occipital  hole.  The  skull  is  widest  above 
the  mastoid  processes,  or  above  the  auditory  holes  in 
the  large  tympanal  vesicles,  which  are  so  far  back  as 
almost  to  intrude  on  the  occipital  surface.  Tbe  zygo- 
matic arches  are  abort  and  squarish,  sometimes  slightly 
convex  above,  sometimes  straight,  or  even  slightly  con- 
vex below.  Tbe  lower  margin  of  the  orbits  is  so  little 
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Zoologj.  distinct,  that  in  Mobutu*  Cetlam  its  floor  se«ms  con- 
fluent  with  the  side  of  the  lace.  The  upper  jaw  is 
generally  short,  and  owes  part  of  its  length  to  the 
muzzle-bones,  which  Ctivier  describes  as  “ forming  on 
each  side  an  appendage  of  the  maxillary  hone,  and  not 
joining  its  fellow  in  the  mesial  line,  so  that  the  muzzle 
is  cleft  by  the  front  of  the  palate,  as  at  the  nasal  aper- 
ture, or  that  the  nostrils  and  incisive  hole  form  one  and 
the  same  opening  in  the  skeleton.”  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  Nodule  Bat  (fig.  29.  a.).  He  also  adds,  “ The 
Megaderms ” (which,  however,  are  Leaf-nosed  Buts), 
“ having  no  incisive  teeth,  have  nothing  ossified,  and 
the  whole  inter-maxillary  region  is  cartilaginous.”  The 
lower  jaw  has  its  base  deeper  on  the  front  than  at  the 
aides,  and  the  ascending  plate  nearly  square,  with  its 
upper  front  angle,  or  cumnoid  process,  slightly  higher 
than  the  condyle,  and  the  lengthy  angular  process 
stretching  back  from  the  lower  hind  angle,  in  the  Hat*, 
Vespertilio ; but  in  the  Molossi  the  ascending  branch 
is  oblong,  the  coronoid  process  much  further  distant 
from  the  condyle  on  the  same  level  with  and  sometimes 
even  below  it,  aB  in  M.  Mop*. 

(E.)  Edkntatz*.— In  the  attachment  by  Cuvier  of 
this  designation  to  a very  remarkable  group  of  Beasts, 
it  must  be  bnme  in  mind  that  he  employs  it  only  with 
reference  to  the  absence  of  the  front  or  incisive  teeth, 
as  some  kinds  have  both  cuspid  and  molar  or  grinding, 
some  hnve  molar  teeth  alone,  and  but  four  kinds  of  the 
whole  Order  are  entirely  toothless.  His  division  into 
the  two  families, Tardigrade  and  Monotrcmatous.  is  well 
borne  out  as  well  by  their  habits  as  by  their  anatomical 
characters;  but  hit  third  family,  the  Common  Toothless, 
is  misnamed,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  Armadillos, 
although  it  fully  designates  the  Ant-eaters  and  Pango- 
lin*, to  which  R were  better  restricted  ; whilst  Illiger’s 
family  name,  Banded,  more  correctly  indicates  the  bony 
bands  which,  like  jointed  armour,  envelope  the  trunk,  as 
do  similar  plates  the  head  of  the  Armadillos  and 
Pichiagot. 

(•.)  The  Tardigrade  or  Slow-moving  Family,  which 
includes  the  Sloths,  Bradyput  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  5.  & 5.*), 
is  characterized  by  the  descending  process  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  lengthening 
upwards  and  backwards  of  the  hind  angle  of  the 
posterior  nrbilar  process,  and  the  entire  separation  of 
this  bone  from  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempond  ; 
the  great  length  of  the  temporal  pits,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  length  of  the  head  ; the  extreme  shortness 
of  the  muzzle,  and  the  little  developed  muzzle-bones. 

The  Occipital  bone  has  ita  basilar  process  thin,  wide, 
and  flat ; its  large  hole  is  oval,  with  its  greatest  diame- 
ter vertical ; the  condyles  ^re  long,  vertically  convex 
from  side  to  side  and  from  above  downwards,  and  face 
almost  outwards  ; before  the  transverse  Occipital  crest, 
a triangular  piece  projecting  horizontally  is  inserted  in 
the  gap  at  the  hind  edge  of  ilie  parietal,  but  below 
it  the  whole  occipital  part  of  the  bone  with  the  condyles 
stretch  backward  like  a wide  low  cone ; the  paramasloid 
processes  arc  distinct,  though  small;  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  occipital  part  being  deficient,  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  assists  in  perfecting  the  hind 
head. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  has  its  body  wide,  and  its  spinous 
processes  little  developed,  but  its  temporal  plates  mode- 
rately large ; its  pterygoid  processes  have  each  but  a 
single  plate  of  considerable  depth,  and  stretching  back 
to  the  ear-drums  of  the  temporal  bones.  In  tin*  Collared 


Sloth,  Bradyput  tarquatut,  and  bIbo  in  the  Unau,  or  Zoology. 
Two-tord  Sloth,  B.  didactylus,  according  to  Cuvier,  ' 

these  processes  contain  cells  which  communicate  with 
the  cell  in  the  body  of  the  hone  ; none  such,  however, 
are  found  in  those  of  the  At,  or  Three- toed  species,  B. 
tridactylus. 

The  Parietal  seems  to  be  a single  bone,  with  a broad 
smooth  middle  space  slightly  arched  forwards,  forming 
the  crown,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  tong 
slightly  developed  temporal  crests,  below  which  the  hone 
bulges  outwards  specially  above  the  ears,  and  arches 
downwards  to  its  junction  with  the  long  straight-edged 
low  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone  on  each  side, 
which  reaches  the  frontal  in  front,  thereby  separating 
the  parietal  from  the  sphenoid  bone  ; the  under  part  of 
(he  squamous  pan  runs  inwards  to  the  very  root  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  The  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, as  already  mentioned,  perfect  the  back  of  the  Skull, 
and  from  the  front  of  each  projects  the  deep  compressed 
zygomatic  process  (fig.  5*.  £•),  which  terminates  rather 
before  the  middle  of  the  temporal  pit  in  a blunt  point, 
without  reaching  the  cheek-bone.  The  root  of  the  pro- 
cess has  a shallow  groove  above  for  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  another  at  its  root  beneath,  less  lengthy,  more 
shallow,  and  concave  transversely  for  the  cond)ie  of 
the  lower  jaw,  behind  which  is  the  aperture  of  the  drum, 
and  below  it  the  drum  itself,  noi  very  prominent,  but 
with  a sharp  keel  depending  from  its  inner  edge. 

The  Frontal  is  cither  a single  hone,  or  the  two  are 
early  united;  its  frontal  surface  is  arched  forwards,  and 
also  laterally;  the  middle  of  each  side  is  lengthened  by 
the  projection  outwards  of  the  posterior  angular  process, 
into  which  from  behind  is  continued  the  curved  termi- 
nation of  the  temporal  crest,  and  in  fiout  the  curved 
rounded  upper  edge  of  the  orbit  runs  onwards  to  the 
anterior  angular  process,  which  with  its  feitow  projects 
beyond  the  front  edge  of  the  bone  with  a wide  square 
gnp  between  them  for  the  reception  of  the  nose-bones. 

The  temporal  plate  descends  tv>  the  temporal  plate  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  its  hind  edge  joins  the  parietal  bone 
and  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temjiural ; the  lower  edge 
of  the  orbilar  piale,  which  is  very  deep,  rests  on  the 
puUline,  upper  jaw,  and  lachrymal  bones. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Palate-bones  is  their  ptery- 
goid process,  which  is  square,  of  considerable  size,  and 
interposed  between  the  pteiygoid  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  back  of  the  upper  jaw -hone;  its  upper  edge  joins 
the  lower  margin  of  the  temporal  plate  of  the  sphenoid, 
but  does  not  enter  into  the  orbit ; the  palatine  process 
is  a mere  narrow  slip  of  hone  passing  behind  the  tube- 
rosity «f  the  upper  jaw-hone  inwards  and  forwards  to 
meet  its  fellow  at  an  angle,  but  even  after  their  junction 
the  palate  is  exceedingly  mrrow. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  have  more  than  half  their 
length  assisting  to  form  the  inner  under  surface  of 
each  orbit ; the  nasal  plates  are  therefore  very  short, 
and  consequently  the  muzzle  as  little  projecting  as  in 
the  Cats ; the  orbitur  plate  is  low,  and  indeed  really 
formed  by  the  outer  plate  of  the  teelh-sockels  : but  the 
nasal  plate  is  deep  and  nearly  square ; the  malar  pro- 
cess juts  out  between  the  two  plates,  and  above  its  root 
is  a little  gap  for  the  lodgment  of  the  Lachrymal  bone 
between  it  and  the  frontal.  The  palate -plates  are  nar- 
row, hut  rather  widen  in  frout,  so  (hut  the  palute  itself 
is  broader  before  than  behind ; the  sockets  for  all  the 
lectli  except  the  front  pair  are  large,  but  these  are  small. 

The  Nove-boncs  are  very  wtrlc,  and  give  to  the  Face 
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Zoology,  before  the  Obits  a square  shape  ; they  are  longer  pro- 
s,^./  portiormlly  in  the  Unau  than  in  the  At ; the  aperture  of 
the  iroslrils  is  square  and  vertical. 

The  Cheek-bones  (fig.  5.  h.)  are  the  moat  remarkable 
throughout  the  whole  Class  of  Beasts ; the  concave  por- 
tion stretching  outwards  and  backwards  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  orbit,  is  deep,  compressed,  and  bounded  by 
the  posterior  orbitar  process  (*-.),  well  marked  in  the 
Unau,  hut  less  distinct,  though  sufficiently  apparent  in 
the  At ; in  neither,  however,  does  it  rise  up  to  the 
posterihr  angular  process  of  the  frontal ; the  orbitar 
margin  consequently  remains  deficient.  From  ita  hind 
edge  a flat  process  (p.)  stretches  backwards  and  up- 
wards, which  might  be  considered  the  zygomatic;  it 
does  not,  however,  join  that  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  but  is  continued  up  into  the  temporal  pit  midway 
between  it  and  the  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Cheek-bone  is  the 
flat  process  (ir.),  which  from  the  middle  of  the  under 
part  of  the  orbitar  portion  proceeds  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  outside  of  the  ascending  plate  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  thus  enclosed  between  these  processes 
of  the  Cheek-bones  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  Acanthopterygions  Fishes  is  enclosed 
by  the  descending  branches  of  their  upper  jaw-bones. 

The  Muzzle-hones,  according  to  Cuvier,  in  the  Unau 
are  small,  toothless,  have  only  the  two  horizontal  (pala- 
tine) branches,  and  do  not  rise  on  the  sides  of  the  nos- 
trils ; but  they  unite  early  with  the  palate-bones,  and 
the  incisive  holes  are  small  and  round.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  At  they  do  not  unite  by  bone  with  the  palate,  bnt 
commonly  drop  out  and  are  lost;  their  front  branch  is 
very  small. 

The  Lower  Jaw  is  very  large,  and  tint  portion  of  it 
supporting  teeth  very  stout,  and  occupying  rather  less 
than  the  anterior  half  of  the  bone ; the  front  of  the  jaw 
has  no  teeth,  is  wide,  and  nearly  square,  the  upper  edge 
sharp  and  projecting ; a small  angular  point  stretches 
far  before  the  rounded  base,  so  that  the  inferior  opening 
of  the  horizontal  branches  only  reaches  so  far  as  the 
root  of  the  second  tooth.  The  hinder  half  of  the  Jaw  is 
largely  developed  and  very  thin  ; the  coronoid,  condy- 
loid, and  angular  processes  of  each  branch  are  placed  ob- 
liquely below  each  other  from  before  backwards.  The 
curonoid  process,  flat  and  tallest,  is  separated  by  a deep 
semilunar  notch,  from  the  condyle  of  which  the  neck 
inclines  backwards,  and  its  articiilur  surface,  lengthened 
lit  the  same  direction,  is  convex  laterally;  a long  but 
shallower  notch  from  its  root  terminates  below  in  the 
long  and  slightly  incurved  angular  process. 

(•*.)  The  Banded  Family,  including  \\xe  Armadillos^ 
'Dasypus  (Plate  IV.,  figs.  14.*  20.),  and  the  Pichiaqos , 
ChUrmifphorusy  have  the  head  very  flat,  and  of  a wedge- 
like  or  triangular  shape,  principally  depending  on  the 
narrowing  of  the  face  towards  the  muzzle. 

The  Occipital  bone  has  its  basilar  process  thin  and 
wide  in  the  Sine-banded.  Armadillo , D.  Sovemcinctus, 
but  in  the  Weaxel-headeil  species,  D.  Seicinctus,  is 
still  wider  ; the  condyles  in  the  former  species  are 
wide  laterally  and  extend  to  the  extreme  outer  edge 
of  the  bone,  hut  as  regards  the  basilar  process  are 
directed  more  downwards  than  backwards,  and  are 
more  lengthy  than  in  the  latter,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
tend so  far  outwards;  but  in  neither  is  there  any 
parnmastoid  process.  The  occipital  piece  in  the  Sine- 
banded  Armadillo  is  nearly  square  and  vertical  as  high 
as  the  occipital  crest,  which  is  straight  and  perfected 


by  the  union  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones;  Zoology, 
its  edge  is  perfect,  with  two  remarkable  s'umpy  pro-  ■ 
cesses  behind  the  occipital  crest,  which  is  not  very  de- 
cided. In  the  Weasel  - headed  species  the  occipital 
piece  is  irregularly  triangular,  ami  the  crest  bends 
backwards,  forming  a projecting  lip;  the  sides  of  this 
piece  are  deeply  incut,  to  receive  the  back  of  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  in  the  Sine-banded  species  is  a 
distinct  single  bone  : its  body  is  very  wide,  and  the 
Turkish  saddle  well  marked;  the  spinous  processes  are 
little  developed,  but  the  temporal  plates  are  largely 
extended  forwards;  the  pterygoid  processes  consist 
each  of  but  a single  plate,  which,  instead  of  being 
flattened  laterally,  as  usual,  are  flattened  from  behind 
forwards,  curve  in  that  direction,  gradually  thin  to- 
wards their  lips,  and  are  interposed  between  the  ethmoid 
bone  in  front  and  the  up-turned  palate-bones  behind. 

In  the  Weasel-headed  Armadillo  the  Sphenoid  is  di- 
vided into  an  occipital  and  an  ethmoidal  piece,  each 
consolidated  with  the  neighbouring  bone;  the  body  of 
the  Occipito-sphenoid  is  very  wide,  and  its  upper  sur- 
face slightly  convex,  instead  of  hollowed,  for  the  Turk- 
ish saddle ; the  pterygoid  processes  are  flattened  late- 
rally, and  their  lower  convex  edge  rests  upon  the 
lengthened  palate-bones;  the  Ethmoido-sphenoid  has 
its  transverse  spinous  processes  well  developed  and 
received  within  the  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  gap  in  the 
frontal  hones. 

The  Ethmoid  is  of  very  considerable  size,  forming 
the  whole  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull,  and  on 
the  sides,  in  the  Sine-banded  Armadillo , materially 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  tempura  I pits  by  n 
pair  of  broad  thin  surfaces,  which  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  the  sphenoid  behind,  lachrymal  arid 
upper  jaw-bone  before,  frontal  above,  and  palatine  be- 
low. In  the  Weasel-headed  species  a very  small  flut 
plate  appears  in  the  temporal  pit,  between  the  clh- 
moido-sphenoid  behind  and  the  upper  jaw  bone  before, 
the  frontal  above,  and  the  palate-bone  below.  The 
sieve-plate  iu  the  former  species  is  oval,  deeply  hol- 
lowed, with  a middle  crest  overhanging  on  either  side, 
and  from  which  stretch  out  radiating  lines  of  minute 
apertures  for  the  nerves ; numerous  delicate  cells  are 
connected  with  these,  and  such  as  are  above  and  before 
the  flat  plates  are  lodged  between  the  frontal  and 
orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  above  and  the  lachrymal 
and  upper  jaw-bone  below;  a pair  of  horizontal  plates 
project  forward*  into  the  nostril,  which  join  with  cor- 
responding twisting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  nasal 
processes  of  tlie  upper  jaw-bones.  In  the  latter  species 
the  sieve- like  plate  is  more  of  a pentagonal  form,  and 
only  hollowed  from  below  upwards,  but  not  laterally ; 
the  crest  is  wider  and  flatter,  and  the  small  holes  less 
regularly  dispoaed  ; the  convolutions  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  shorter,  and  there  is  scarce  any  trace  of  the 
projecting  horizontal  processes.  ' 

The  Temporal  hones,  in  the  Sine-banded  Armadillo , 
consist  only  of  two  pieces,  the  squa mo-mastoid,  which 
entirely  excludes  the  petrous  portion,  except  from  the 
base  of  the  Skull.  The  former  portion  is  nearly  square 
and  thin : its  upper  scaly  edge  overlaps  the  parietat ; 
its  lower  edge  slightly  notched  forms  the  top  of  the 
tympanal  aperture,  before  which  stands  out  horizontally 
the  square  flat  glenoid  surface,  and  from  its  outer 
murgin  rises  up  vertically  the  short  square  zygomatic 
process.  In  the  Weasel-headed  Armadillo  all  the  por- 
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Zoology.  flows  of  the  Temporal  bone  arc  consolidated  into  one  ; 

— v— - the  back  of  the  ma>Uml  process  (ills  up  the  gap  in  the 
edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  juts  out,  rendering  the 
occipital  surface  of  the  Skull  triangular,  and  its  front 
forms  the  bock  of  the  external  auditory  passage,  which 
is  perfected  by  the  tympanal  bone,  and  to  the  inner 
end  of  this  passage  i*  placed  the  bony  ear-drum ; the 
squamous  part  ion  is  low  and  lung,  and  it  sends  ob- 
liquely outwards  and  down  ward'  a slender  flattened 
zygomatic  process,  the  root  of  which  is  separated  bv  a 
deep  conical  pit  from  the  tympanal  cavity,  aud  has  on 
its  under  lace  the  glenoid  surface.  In  itie  A ' me-banded 
species  there  does  not  appear  to  be  either  bony  auditory 
passage  or  drum,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  is  ill  the  macerated  Skull  exposed  at  the  base. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  narrow  in  the  Nine-banded 
and  wide  in  the  f Pease  l -headed  species,  in  accordance 
with  the  breadth  of  the  Skull ; and  in  the  latter  the 
hind  edge  splays  upwards,  to  assist  in  forming  the 
occipital  crest. 

The  Frontal  bones  together  are  of  an  arched  square 
shape,  with  a beak-like  projection  in  front  formed  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  nasal  processes,  most  in  the 
Nine-banded  species,  between  the  upper  jaw-bones.  In 
both  species  there  is  considerable  lateral  contraction  a 
little  in  front  of  the  hind  angles  of  the  bone,  which 
marks  the  extent  of  the  temporal  pits ; and  in  front  of 
these  the  bone*  bulge  out  lor  lodgment  of  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  to  form  the  upper 
short  margins  of  the  orbits,  the  division  between  which 
aud  the  pits  is  indistinct  in  the  Nine-bandal  species, 
but  in  the  Weasel- headed  there  is  a well-marked  pos- 
terior angular  process.  The  frontal  plates  of  the 
Frontal  bones  are  generally  flat,  broad  behind  aud 
before,  but  narrowed  in  the  middle  where  forming  the 
middle  of  the  brow  ridge,  which  indicate*  the  pusition 
of  the  vertical  ethmoidal  gap. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  in  the  Nine-banded  Armadillo 
have  each  a large  triuogular  nasal  plate : its  base  upper- 
most joins  the  frontal  bone,  its  anterior  edge  with  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  the  lower  with  the  palate-bone; 
its  orbitar  plate  narrow  and  triangular,  with  its  base 
below  resting  on  the  latter  bone,  and  its  inner  edge 
joining  above  with  the  frontal  and  below  with  the  flat 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  the  Weasel-headed 
species  this  bone  is  much  smaller  aud  is  remarkably 
distinguished,  bring  interposed  between  the  inferior 
anterior  angle  of  the  frontal,  the  root  of  the  malar  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  ihe  malar  bone,  in  a 
gap  specially  left  for  the  purpose. 

The  Cheek-bones  (11.)  in  the  Nine-banded  species  ure 
deep,  com  pressed,  and  curved  downwards  and  forwards, 
the  square  hind  extremity  joining  endways  with  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  uud  the  pointed 
front  extremity  being  inserted  between  the  lachrymal 
above  and  the  short  angular  malar  process  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  below  ; the  concave  upper  edge  forms  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit.  In  the  Weasel-headed  (fig.  ‘20.)  the 
Cheek-bone  is  much  larger;  its  square  hinder  part  is 
connected  with  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal,  and  not  with  its  extre- 
mity; its  front  ur  orbitar  purl  bends  suddenly  inwards, 
and  has  its  oblique  lower  edge  joined  to  the  malar  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  jaw-bone  and  to  the  lachrymal. 

The  Palate- buries  are  long  and  narrow:  in  the  Nine- 
banded  Armadillo  the  pterygoid  processes  ure  horizon- 
tally flattened,  and  curve  upwards  behind  the  corre- 


sponding processes  of  the  sphenoid  to  the. r roots ; but  Zoology, 
in  the  Weasel-headed  species  they  are  flattened  late- 
rally,  and  their  upper  edge  hoiiowed  to  receive  the  con- 
vex edge  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  ihe  sphenoid, 
which  extends  down  a little  on  their  outer  surface.  Iri 
the  former  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  outer  edge  of 
the  polale-plate  join*  with  the  ethmoid,  and  help*  to 
form  the  temporal  pit;  but  in  the  latter  it  runs  within- 
side  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  In 
both  the  nasal  surface  of  the  palate-plate  has  a thin 
lengthy  ridge,  the  upper  edge  of  which  sustain*  a puir 
of  diverging  thin  leaves,  which  are  connected  with  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.)  arc  narrower  in  (he  Nine- 
banded  than  in  the  Weasel-headed  species,  particularly 
in  front  of  the  orbits  : this  depends  on  the  absence,  or 
rather  small  development,  of  the  malar  process  in  the 
former,  which  scarcely  extends  behind  the  lachrymal 
bone,  and  only  by  it*  tip  touches  the  cheek-bone ; but  in 
the  latter  this  process  (p.)  is  very  lengthy,  and  juts  out 
considerably  beneath  the  cheek-bone.  In  the  former 
the  palate-plate,  thickened  at  its  outer  edge  by  the 
tooth-suckcls,  doe*  not  extend  behind  the  junction  of 
the  bone  with  the  lachrymal;  but  in  the  latter  the 
tooth-sockets  ure  continued  far  back,  even  into  the 
temporal  pits.  At  the  junction  of  the  lachrymal  with 
the  Upper  Jaw-bone  the  latter  protrude*  externally, 
and  a sort  of  lachrymo-maxillary  cell,  largest  in  the 
Weasel-headed  Armadillo,  is  formed,  communicating 
with  the  nose ; and  on  the  inside  of  the  nasal  process 
a long  ridge  supports  the  Turbinated  bone. 

The  Muzzle-bones,  in  the  Nine-banded  species,  have 
their  nasal  plates  short,  low,  and  convex  externally,  and 
the  palate-plates  flat,  narrow,  and  the  incisive  hole  in 
each  very  small.  In  the  Weasel ‘headed  the  bone  is 
deeper,  it*  palate-plate  wider,  and  the  hind  outer  edge 
of  the  latter  thicker,  to  lodge  the  root  of  a tooth. 

The  Nose-bones  (l.)  ore  lengthy,  but  wider  in  the 
Weasel-headed  than  in  the  Nine-banded  Armadillo ; 
they  b4 retch  beyond  the  front  of  the  muzzle-bones  and  \ 
bend  over  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  external  nasal  aper- 
tures are  directed  downwards  instead  of  forwurds. 

The  Lower  Jaw  consists  of  a pair  of  pieces  united 
in  front  by  a ligament;  in  all  their  proportion*  they 
are  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  Weasel -headed , but 
more  slender  and  lengthy  in  the  Nine-banded  species; 
the  condyles  in  both  are  concave,  laterally  in  the  latter, 
but  from  behind  forwards  in  the  former,  and  its  hind 
lip  much  elevated.  The  teeth-sockcla  in  the  Weasel- 
headed  extend  almost  to  the  very  anterior  extremity  of 
the  Jaw,  but  in  the  Nine-banded  do  not  occupy  more 
thun  its  middle  third. 

The  Orjfderope  i*  considered  by  Cuvier  to  have  great 
resemblauce  to  the  Giant  Armadillo ; but  the  greater 
length  of  it*  face  and  breadth  of  its  nasal  bones,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  the  angular  posterior 
orbitar  procease*,  distinguish  it  from  all  other  Arma- 
dillos, independent  of  its  hairy  instead  of  scaly  cover- 
ing, and  other  circumstances. 

(•  * *.)  The  Aul-ealing  Family,  including  the  Ant- 
eaters,  Myrmecophagu  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  6.),  and  Pangolins, 

Mams  (fig.  21.),  arc  characterized  by  the  thickness,  length, 
and  tubular  form  of  the  whole  head  ; by  the  participation 
of  the  spheuoid  bone  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of 
the  nose;  by  flic  imperfect  zygomatic  arches  and  the  little 
developed  or  deficient  cheek-bones ; by  the  slenderness 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  teeth. 
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Zoology.  The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  in  the  Great  American  Ant- 
eater,  Myrm.  Jubnta,  i*  remarkably  thick  and  massive 
on  its  upper  part ; the  occipital  bole,  large  and  oval,  is 
longest  transversely  ; its  condyles  are  large  and  promi- 
nent but  not  Iufty  j the  basilar  process  is  very  thin, 
and  has  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  running 
beneath  it.  and  joining  with  the  pararoastoid  processes 
(PI.  V.,  fig.  14.  a.),  which  are  not  very  large,  but  flat- 
tened from  behind  forwards.  The  occipital  part  of  the 
bone  in  the  Middle  Ant-eater , M.  TamanduOy  is  ver- 
tical, but  iu  the  Great  Ant-eater1  M.  Jubata , inclines 
much  forward  from  above  the  condyle*  to  the  well- 
defined  transverse  parietal  bones;  from  the  middle  of 
the  transverse  ridge  descends  to  the  occipital  hole  an 
indistinct  vertical  ridge. 

The  Occipito-sphenoidal  portion  of  the  Sphenoid  hone 
joins  the  occipital,  and  is  mo'[  remarkable  in  the  Ant- 
eaters,  os  participating  in  thr  formation  of  the  drum 
cavity  of  the  ear;  the  Turkish  saddle  is  wide  but  not 
deep,  ond  the  clinoid  proceases,  though  well  defined, 
not  lull;  the  spinous  processes,  stout  and  thick,  stretch 
out,  so  that  on  each  side  a deep  gap  admits  the  wedg- 
ing-in  of  the  ma.stoido- petrosal  part  of  the  temporal 
between  the  Sphenoid  and  occipital.  The  temporal 
plates  are  short  and  little  extended,  but  as  frequently 
stretch  before  the  anterior  clinoid  process  on  each  side 
of  the  Ethmoido-sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  under 
surface  of  their  roots  descend  the  internal  pterygoid 
processes,  which,  in  the  Pangolins,  stretch  backwards 
within  and  beyond  the  swelling  ear-drums,  and  have 
each  a long  narrow  aperture  communicating  with  the 
drum  cavity  and  probably  the  opening  of  (he  Eustachian 
tube.  In  the  Ant-eaters  the  pterygoid  processes  reach 
back,  as  in  the  Porpesses , to  the  para  mastoid  processes, 
in  which  they  terminate;  their  lower  edges  (fig.  14.  b.) 
bend  suddenly  and  horizontally  inwards,  to  meet  at  the 
mesial  line  (except  at  a small  posterior  angular  gap),  and 
so  lengthen  backwards  considerably  the  otherwise  enor- 
monslv-long  nasal  passages;  a gap  separates  the  front 
of  these  ptery go-palatine  plates,  so  that  the  palate-bones 
are  received  within  them,  as  well  fts  connected  to  the 
front  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  as  usual.  On  the  outer 
edge  of  each  pterygoid  process,  opposite  the  origin  of 
its  palatine  process,  springs  outwards  and  upwards  to 
the  outer  under  edge  of  each  spinous  process  a large 
bulging  triangular  plate  (c.),  doubtless  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  joined  by  its  lower  edge  to  the  internal, 
instead  of  being  free ; the  ordinary  pit  consequently  be- 
comes a eavity,  which  may  be  described  either  as  freely 
communicating  with  or  forming  the  front  of  the  drum 
cavity,  of  which  the  hinder  part,  or  true  drum,  has  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  to  its  inner  and  upper 
aide,  and  the  squamous  and  tympanal  portions  on  the 
outside  ; the  latter  (d.)  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and 
bulging  with  its  base  uwermust,  just  below  which  is 
the  round  aperture  around  which  the  drum  membrane 
is  attached,  but  there  is  no  external  bony  auditory  pas- 
sage. In  the  Middle  Ant-eater  the  formation  of  the 
drum  cavity  is  much  the  same,  but  an  external  con- 
traction marks  the  extent  of  that  portion  formed  by  the 
sphenoid  from  that  formed  by  the  temporal  bone.  The 
Ethmoido-sphenoid  bone  connected  with  the  ethmoid  is 
small,  its  transverse  spinous  processes  slightly  outspread, 
and  the  portion  of  the  bone  appearing  in  the  orbits  little 
more  than  the  margin  of  the  optic  boles. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  w of  very  large  size : its  cribri- 
form plate  is  inclined  obliquely  forwards,  in  shape 


nearly  resembling  that  of  a heart  on  playing-cards,  and  Zoology, 
forming  the  entire  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull ; a -v-*-* 
middle  vertical  broad  ridge  divides  the  plate  into  lateral 
portions,  and  the  whole  is  perforated  with  an  immense 
number  of  very  small  boles  which  lead  to  the  spaces 
between  the  convolutions  ; these  are  extremely  nume- 
rous and  delicate,  and  have  their  anterior  ends  resting 
against  an  oblique  plate  nearly  parallel  to  the  cribri- 
form, and  separating  them  from  the  general  cavity  of 
the  nose,  excepting  some  few  apertures  by  which  the 
air  is  admitted  into  them;  the  nasal  process  is  very 
lengthy  and  wide  above,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  from 
the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  plate  already  men- 
tioned, depend  two  plates  which  correspond  to  the 
turbinated  pistes  in  the  Human  subject,  and  tike  lower 
pair  are  connected  by  the  spreading  base  of  the  Plough- 
share bone,  which  forms  an  arch  between  the  ua&al  and 
these  turbinated  processes  on  each  side. 

As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  Temporal  bone,  the 
mastoidal  ami  petrous  portions  form  a single  mass,  and 
tightly  wedged  in  between  the  spinous  process  of  lire 
sphenoid  and  the  para  mastoid  of  the  occipital;  a small 
part  of  the  mastoid  (e  ) projects  hack  between  the  para- 
mastoid  process  and  (be  tympanal  portion,  but  the  entire 
petrous  portion  is  concealed  by  the  hind  under  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone  aud  by  the  low  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal,  which  completes  the  lop  of  tire  drum,  and 
is  contiuued  forward*,  extending  much  inwards,  to  join 
the  sphenoid  from  the  tip  of  its  spinous  process  to  its 
temporal  plate,  and  to  assist  largely  iu  forming  the  floor 
of  the  skull,  in  which  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  rest. 

In  the  I\ngoHns  the  drum  cavity  is  large  behind  and 
below  the  external  auditory  aperture,  and  running  in- 
wards to  jut  against  the  pterygoid  process,  through 
which  it  communicates  with  the  throat,  as  already  men- 
tioned ; above  and  behind  the  mastoid  portion  (fig. 

14. 17.)  swells  out  into  a much  larger  cell  than  the  drum 
with  which  it  communicates,  'l’k  outer  surface  of  the 
squamous  portion  is  vertical,  low  in  the  Ant-eaters  (f.), 
but  higher  in  the  Pangolins : in  the  former  it  terminates 
in  front  in  a short  slightly  hooked-down  zygomatic  pro- 
cess (£.),  which  has  at  the  back  and  inside  of  its  root  the 
lengihy  but  scarcely  concave  glenoid  surface ; but  in 
the  latter  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  21.)  this  process  is  of  consider- 
able size  and  thickness,  square-shaped,  with  a slightly 
convex  small  articular  surface  facing  downwards  and 
inwards  on  its  hinder  inner  part.  Cuvier  describe*  the 
sphenoid  bone  ns  assisting  to  form  this  surface. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  or  moderate  size,  thick,  and 
form  the  arch  of  the  Skull  from  the  upper  edge  of  one 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  to  the  other,  on  which 
they  rest  without  any  overlapping  ; the  hind  edges  rise 
obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  gap  thus 
formed  receives  the  front  angle  of  the  occipital ; the 
inferior  anterior  angle  is  interposed  between  (be  frontal 
bone  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  bends  in- 
wards. And  rests  on  the  small  temporal  plate  of  the  sphe- 
noid, and  behind  it  springs  up  from  the  lower  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  hone  the  curved  temporal  ridge,  which  projects 
beyond  the  front  edge  and  lap*  over  the  frontal  bone, 
which  is  the  only  part  that  can  be  called  scaly,  as  all  the 
other  edge*  are  thick  and  deeply  indented. 

The  Frontal  bone*  are  of  very  great  length,  and  the 
part  specially  elongated  is  that  above  their  junction  with 
the  long  lachrymal  bones.  The  vault  of  the  Skull  still 
arches  transversely  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
bones,  os  low  on  each  side  as  the  continuation  of  the 
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*ooloW-  temporal  ridge,  which  now,  however,  ceases  to  give 
muscular  attachment,  and  becomes  the  brow  margin  of 
the  orbit,  of  which  the  cavity  is  extremely  shallow,  the 
Frontal  bone  only,  as  it  were,  slightly  thrust  into  the 
cavity  of  the  Skull,  and  the  long  orhitar  plate  of  the 
palate-bone  below  forming  its  inside,  and  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  lachrymal  its  front ; it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
floor,  unless  per  hups  the  slight  outward  extension  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  which  is  immediately 
beneath,  can  be  considered  as  forming  it.  The  nasal 
processes  are  of  considerable  length,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  roots  of  the  nose-bones;  the 
long  oblique  anterior  edges  join  with  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, and  the  nearly  horizontal  edges  between  these 
and  the  orbits  with  the  lachrymal  bones.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  shallowness  of  the  orbits,  the  orhitar 
plates  form  no  part  of  the  floor,  but  only  the  sides  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull,  and  consequently  a 
very  large  gap  exists  between  the  frootal  bones  above 
and  on  the  sides  and  Ote  ethmoido-ephenoid  below, 
which  is  filled  up  by  the  large  ethmoid  bone. 

The  Lachrymal  bone  in  the  Ant-eaters  is  lengthy,  and 
consists  of  a pair  of  plates:  the  lower  horizontal  one 
runs  inwards  to  join  the  outer  edge  of  the  palatine  plate 
of  the  palate-bone,  and  assists  it  in  forming  the  palate; 
the  vertical  plate  arches  inwards  to  join  the  broad  an- 
gular process  of  the  frontal  bone  by  its  facial  surface, 
which  is  terminated  behind  by  the  orbitar  surface,  small 
and  fucing  backwards  as  it  joins  the  orhitar  plates  of  the 
frontal  and  palate  bones  in  forming  the  front  of  the 
orbit;  a little  prominent  elevation  separates  the  facial 
from  the  orhitar  surface,  before  and  at  tbrroot  of  which 
is  the  aperture  of  the  nasal  duct.  In  the  Pangolins 
Cuvier  denies  the  existence  of  any  lachrymal  bone;  or, 
if  it  exist,  that  it  is  but  extremely  small.  It  docs,  how- 
ever, exist,  and  is  distinctly  visible  in  a young  animal  of 
the  African  species  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons;  and  in  a nearly  adult  specimen  it  is  also 
traceable,  though  anchylosed  to  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Palate-bones  are  of  considerable  length  ; the 
upper  edge  of  their  low  orbitar  plate  joins  the  sphenoid 
frontal  and  lachrymal  bones,  and  with  them  perfect  the 
inside  of  the  orbit.  All  that  part,  mure  than  half,  of 
the  palate-plates  in  front  of  the  orbitar  are  received 
within  the  palate-plates  of  tile  lachrymal  and  upper  jaw- 
bones. In  the  Middtt  Ant-eater  (PI.  V.,  fig.  15.)  the 
hind  part  (d.)  of  each  orbitar  plute  immediately  in  front 
of  the  pterygoid  processes  is  remarkably  swelled  into  an 
oblong  vesicle,  which  communicates  bv  a small  aperture 
with  the  nostril  of  that  side.  In  the  Pangolins  no  such 
vesicle  exists. 

The  Face  is  of  considerable  length  in  the  Great  Ant- 
eater  (measuring  from  the  front  of  the  orbit),  being 
two-thirds  of  the  total  length  of  the  Head  from  the 
occipital  condyles  to  the  muzzle;  but  in  the  Middle 
Ant-eater  and  in  the  Pangolins  it  is  scarcely  half  the 
length.  It  is  of  tubular  form,  but  the  palatine  surface  is 
flat ; the  long  Nose-bones  form  the  middle,  and  the  facial 
plates  of  the  Upper  Jaw-ltones  (j.)  the  sides  of  the  convex 
part;  the  latter  bones  lengthen  backwards  by  an  oblique 
edge  (e.)  each,  which  joins  the  frontal  and  lachrvmal,  and 
continuing  below  the  latter  closely  connected  with  its 
front  and  lower  edge  in  the  MUUUe  Ant-eater,  but  with 
the  front  edge  only  in  the  Grcflf/l«!-ca/e#-(Pl.l  V.,fig.6.)» 
overhanging  and  overlapping  the  lower  Jaw,  somewhat  as 
do  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  Whalebone  Whale. 
These  lengthenings  must  be  considered  as  the  malar  pro- 


cesses, upon  each  of  which  is  attached  the  corresponding  Zoology. 
Cheek-bone  (n.).  dagger-shaped,  aud  (apering backwards  v— ^ 

to  a point  in  the  Great  Ant-eater , but  short,  compressed, 
and  deep,  like  the  extremity  of  a broad  sword  in  the  Middle 
species . In  both  animals  this  bone  continues  back, 
forming  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  but  it  uever  crosses 
the  temporal  pit,  nor  reaches  the  short  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  Pangolins  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  Cheek-bone ; or,  if  there  be,  it  is  conso- 
lidated at  a very  early  period  with  the  malar  process  of 
the  Upper  jaw-bone,  which  is  in  them  short,  triangular, 
and  compressed.  Upon  the  concave  inner  surface  cf 
the  facial  plate  of  each  upper  jaw-bone  is  attached  a 
correspondently  long  and  simply  twisted  Turbinated 
bone.  In  the  Ant-eaters  the  Muzzle-bones  (a.)  ore  very 
short ; their  nasal  plate,  much  arched  and  nearly  verti- 
cal, joins  the  tip  of  the  corresponding  nose-bone,  but 
their  palatine  processes  are  very  slender,  and  do  not 
reach  back  to  the  palate-plates  of  the  Upper  jaw-bones ; 
consequently  the  incisive  holes  are  not  completely  divided 
by  bone,  and  in  the  Great  species  the  front  point  of  the 
ploughshare  bone  projects  into  iL  In  the  Pangolins, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nasal  plates  are  long,  not  upright, 
but  inclined  backwards,  und  separated  from  the  lips  of 
the  Nose-bones  (l.)  by  clefts  ; their  palate  processes  nre 
very  long  and  slender,  and  continued  between  the  front 
ot  the  palate-plates  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  In  these  the 
incisive  holes  are  very  small,  but  in  the  Ant-eaters 
large. 

The  Lower  Jaw  in  the  Ant-eaters  consists  of  a pair  of 
lengthy,  slightly  downward  curved,  sword-shaped 
pieces,  with  the  sharp  edge  uppermost,  and  occupying 
tlie  place  of  the  tooth-sockets ; the  lower  edge  ia 
rounded,  the  external  surface  slightly  convex  from  edge 
to  edge,  and  the  internal  correspondingly  concave ; the 
hind  part  of  the  bone  nearly  rectangular,  except  at  the 
top  of  the  ascending  branch,  which  projects  horizontally 
backwards  a narrow  oblong  articular  surface  or  con- 
dyle, slightly  arched  transversely,  and  having  at  the  fore 
and  inner  part  of  its  root  a little  overhanging  edge.  In 
the  Middle  species  there  is  a slightly  elevated  stumpy 
coronoid  process  in  front  of  the  condyle  and  on  the 
upper  edge  of  tlie  bone  ; but  in  the  Great  Ant-eater  this 
process  iodines  outwards,  and  is  more  lengthy.  The 
front  end  of  each  bone  tapers,  but  is  rounded,  com- 
pressed, and  joined  to  ils  fellow  by  ligament.  In  the 
Pangolins  (PI.  V.,  fig,  36.)  the  two  bones  are  early  united 
into  one  at  their  lore  and  under  extremities;  both  lower 
and  upper  edges  are  sharp,  and  the  latier  just  behind  the 
front  of  the  jaw  has  on  each  side  a remarkable  little  sharp 
triangular  spine  (f.),  as  it  were  in  place  of  teeth.  The 
condyles  are  broad,  flat,  or  slightly  hollowed,  and  face 
upwards  and  outwards ; the  coronoid  processes  are 
scarcely  developed,  and  the  analogues  of  the  angular 
processes  near  the  middle  of  each  have  the  ascending 
branches  reclining  at  a very  c^ttuse  angle. 

(****.) The  Monotrematoua  Family  has  such  a peculiar 
form  of  Head  as  at  first  sight  almost  to  remove  them  from 
the  Class  of  Beasts ; but  a close  examination  will  show' 
that  in  ull  essential  characters  they  really  belong  to  this 
section  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  The  early  consolidation 
of  the  Skull-bones,  especially  into  n single  piece,  which 
occurs  so  early  in  the  Omitharhynijue  that  in  almost  every 
skeleton  hitherto  described  the  sutures  have  entirely  dis- 
appeareil,  led  Meckel  to  point  this  out  us  an  analogy  to 
the  Skuilof  Birds.  But  this  is  no  peculiarity  ; for  many 
other  Beasts,  as  the  Badger , Otter , Weasel  sy  Ac.,  soon 
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Zoology,  lose  all  trace  not  only  of  suture  but  also  of  harmony  on 
k— v— ' the  face.  The  only  correspondence  between  these 
animals  ond  Birds  is  in  the  form,  not  in  the  composition 
of  the  face;  thus,  the  Echidna  ha*  the  face  resembling 
that  of  the  Apteryx*  whilst  in  the  OrnifAorAyfu/we  is  re- 
called the  flattened  expanded  shape  of  the  beak  of  the 
Spoonbill. 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  in  the  young  Echidna  (PI.  V., 
fig.  30.)  is  divisible  into  the  usual  four  pieces,  of  which 
the  basilar  (a.),  broad,  thin,  and  hexagonal  in  shape,  forms 
with  the  large  articular  pieces  the  occipital  hole,  and  the 
lateral  pieces  lengthened  backwards  s appro t the  condyles 
(b.  b.),  each  on  a sort  of  low  neck ; the  occipital  piece  is 
an  oblong  square,  with  its  greatest  length  transverse. 
In  ll»e  Ornithorhynque  the  angles  are  leas  prominent, 
less  vertical,  and  in  front  of  each,  at  the  base  of  the 
Skull,  is  the  very  Urge  transversely  oval  posterior  lace- 
rated hole.  In  both  animals  there  is  a slight  external 
vertical  crest;  the  upper  edge  of  the  occipital  hole  is 
deeply  cleft,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  condyles  join 
before  its  lower  edge,  but  in  neither  is  there  any  bony 
tentorium. 

The  body  of  the  Sphenoid  hone  (fig.  30.  a.)  is,  in  the 
Echidna,  more  early  united  with  the  ethmoid  than  with 
the  occipital  bone ; it  is  wide  and  lengthy,  and  the  Turkish 
saddle  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  a deep  thin  plate, 
passiug  from  the  posterior  to  tike  anterior  dinoid  pro- 
cesses. These  plates  descend  below  the  body  as  the 
internal  pterygoid  processes,  spread  slightly  outwards, 
and  their  lower  edges  resting  on  the  palate  processes  of 
the  palate-bones,  which  have  no  vertical  pterygoid 
processes,  form  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  nostrils ; a 
slender  process  (c.)  from  each  pterygoid  stretches  back 
behind  the  palate  beneath  the  junction  of  the  basilar  of 
the  occipital  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones,  and  to  this  is  attached  the  upper  ridge  upon  the 
external  pterygoid  process  (d.),  which,  as  Cuvier  observes, 
extends  the  plane  of  each  palate-bone,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  being  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  contributing 
in  the  formation  of  tire  tympanal  cavity.  Meckel  also 
describes  them  as  “completely  separate,  large,  lying 
horizontally  from  before  backwards  beside  the  palate- 
tames,  and,  inclining  behind  their  extremities,  curve  out- 
wards in  a hoop-like  form/*  Owen  considers  them 
rut  her  as  “ palatal  plates  contributed  by  the  petrous 
bones  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
which  supports  the  bony  palate-teeth.”  The  opinion  of 
Cuvier  and  Merkel  that  they  are  parts  of  the  Sphenoid 
is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  a comparison  with  these 
parts  in  the  Porpesses  shows  the  lower  part  of  the  ptery- 
goid process  as  here  funning  the  hind  external  angular 
part  of  the  palate,  though  comparatively  in  a smaller 
extent,  with  an  obtuse  angular  gap  between  itself  and 
its  fellow,  into  which  the  conjoined  angle  of  the  palatine 
plates  of  the  palaie-bones  projects,  whilst  in  the  Echidna 
the  cleft  is  narrower  and  continued  deeply  between  the 
palate-bones  themselves.  In  the  Ornithorhynque  the 
Turkish  saddle  has  neither  side  plates  nor  anterior 
clinoid  process,  but  the  posterior  dinoid  rises  up 
like  a double- pronged  fork,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
pair  of  holes  at  its  base.  The  inner  pterygoid  processes 
are  much  as  in  the  Echidna , but  more  vertical;  in 
neither  of  the  College  specimens  are  external  pterygoid 
existent,  though  the  conjoined  edge  of  the  internal  and 
the  palate -bone  indicate  their  original  presence-  In  the 
very  slight  description  by  Jaffe  of  the  two  Ornitho- 
rhymjve*  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  it  it  stated  that  wthe 
voi..  vm. 
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pterygoid  processes  of  the  Sphenoid  bone  in  both  Skulls  Zoology, 
remain  distinct  bones;"  and  the  figure  he  gives  repre-  »■ 
sents  them  as  much  narrower  than  in  the  Echidna,  and 
having  the  hind  end  curled  outwards ; they  are  alto 
further  apart,  the  hind  margin  of  the  palate-bones  being 
straight  instead  of  eleft,  and  much  less  of  lire  hind  outer 
angle  of  each  palate-bune  being  truncated  for  its  junc- 
tion. Meckel  also  says  that  liter  are  “ perfectly  move- 
able," and  describes  each  as  “ a lengthy  horizontal  narrow 
plate,  with  its  posterior  extremity  curving  outwards,  and 
situated  ou  the  lateral  edge  (of  the  palate)  near  its 
hind  end/*  In  the  Echidna  live  temporal  plates  ore 
small,  low,  and  separated  by  the  extension  forwards  of 
the  sqainoutt  plates  of  the  temporal  from  the  parietal 
bone;  hut  in  the  Ornithorhynque  it  is  not  possible  to 
define  their  boundaries.  On  the  fore  and  upper  part 
of  the  bone  a deep  band  of  semicircular  form  seems,  in 
the  Echidna,  to  represent  the  transverse  processes  and 
the  back  of  the  ethmoidal  gap ; the  ends  of  the  bund 
curving  forwards  and  outwards  appear  in  the  common 
temporo-orbilar  pit,  forming  the  orbitar  plates  of  the 
bone  beneath  and  below  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  entire 
space  between  the  concavity  behind  and  the  junction  of 
the  face  with  the  frontal  bone  is  entirely  filled  by  the 
enormously  large  sieve-like  plate  (e.  e.)  of  (he  Ethmoid, 
which  is  divided  into  three  by  a middle  elevated  portion, 
but  the  whole  surface  pierced  with  innumerable  delicate 
apertures.  In  the  Omilhorhynque,  the  olive  process 
is  as  usual  hollowed ; the  out-spreading  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  little ; the  ethmoid  gap  small ; the  sieve- 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  small  also,  and  divided  by  a 
middle  ridge  into  two  shallow  cavities,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  but  two,  though  large  boles. 

All  the  pieces  of  the  Temporal  bone  (d.)  except  the 
tympanal  are  very  early  massed  together  into  one,  in  both 
Echidna  and  Ornithorhynque.  The  mastoid  piece  (1.) 
assists  largely  In  the  formation  of  the  hack  of  the  Skull, 
and  its  mastoidal  process  is  slightly  developed.  Tire  squa- 
mous piece  (g.),  commonly  so  culled,  is  considered  by 
Owen  to  be  a large  development  of  the  petrous  portion 
or  bone,  and  he  holds  the  broadly  expanded  root  of 
the  zygomatic  process  to  be  the  true  squumous  portion. 

It  is  true  that  the  petrous  bone  is  very  widely  expanded, 
especially  forwards  (h.),  to  form  the  floor  of  the  middle 
of  the  Skull,  and  the  roof  of  the  very  spacious  tympanal 
cavity  in  the  Echidna , but  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
considering  the  bony  expansion  between  the  mastoid 
process  behind,  the  sphenoid  bone  before,  and  the 
parietal  above,  as  extra- developed  petrous  bones;  the 
position  is  that  of  the  squamous  piece,  and  a lengthy 
tongue  runs  from  its  fore  and  upper  part  across  the  top 
of  the  temporal  plate  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  frontal, 
below  which  tongue  is  a gap  separating  it  from  that 
part  of  the  petrous  bone  forming  the  floor  of  the  Skull, 
and  which  is  filled  up  or  covered  by  the  root  of  the  zy- 
gomatic process,  and  so  resembles  the  disposition  of  the 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  in  Ruminant  Beasts, 
which  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the 
Skull  by  the  parietal  bone.  The  remarkable  reptile- 
like  double  origin  of  the  root  of  tlte  zygomatic  ptoce-a, 
on  which  Meckel  lays  so  much  sire’s,  is  really  no  f>ecu- 
liarity;  the  hole  which  produces  this  appearance  nr  the 
Ornithorhynque  ia  observable  in  Kumiitaul  Beasts,  as 
already  mentioned,  winding,  from  before  and  below  the 
glenoid  process,  over  it  to  terminate  in  lire  lateral  miiu*. 

In  the  Echidna  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process 
is  much  extended  upwards  and  forwards,  so  ilmi  it 
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Zoology*  partially  covers  the  temporal  pit,  forming  a narrow  gap 
between  itself  and  the  side  of  the  Skull,  and  in  front  it 
terminates  in  a needle-like  projection  (£.),  which  joins 
the  aialo-max  illary  hone  to  perlect  the  zygomatic  arch. 
In  the  Omithnrhynque  the  zygomatic  process  is  deep, 
yet  doe*  not  cover  the  temporal  pit,  but  as  usually 
continues  forward  nearly  of  the  same  depth  to  join  the 
face-bones  and  perfect  the  zygoma.  The  glenoid  cavity 
of  tire  Echidna  is  very  small  and  shallow,  hut  in  tire 
Orniihorhynque  i*  very  deeply  coucave  forwards.  The 
under  surhicc  of  the  petrous  piece  (h.)  is  seen  between 
the  inside  of  the  glenoid  process  and  the  pterygoid  of 
the  sphenoid,  forming  the  inner  upper  part  of  the  drum 
cavity,  nnd  has  in  it  the  openings  of  the  labyrinth;  it 
is  separated  from  the  cartilaginous  auditory  postage  by 
. the  drum  membrane,  attnehed  on  the  anterior  inner 
and  sometimes  posterior  part  to  a tolerably  thick  bony 
arch,  probably  the  rudimentary  tympanal  piece ; and 
within  this  Meckel  describes  the  three  bonelets  of  the 
ear.  In  the  Echidna  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous 
piece  is  more  indented  into  the  Skull  than  in  the 
Orniihorhynque , and  forms  a broadish  pit  behind  tike 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  actually  forms 
a considerable  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  tympanal 
cavity ; three- fourths  of  the  drum  membrane  is  de- 
scribed by  Owen  as  connected  with  the  incomplete 
hooped  tympanal  bone  (i.)  with  which  the  hammer 
bonelet  (j.)  is  anchylosed. 

The  Frontal  bones  (b  ),  a pair,  are  of  small  size*  but 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  vaults  of  the  orbits;  the 
posterior  angular  process  in  both  animals,  though  small, 
is  distinct,  hut  does  not  join  the  zygomatic  arch ; the 
anterior  joins  the  face-bones,  and  is  not  distinguishable. 

The  crown  of  the  Skull  is  farmed  by  the  Parietal 
bone,  which  is  of  a polygonal  shape  in  the  Ornilko- 
rhynque , and  remarkable  for  the  bony  scythe-like  process 
which  descends  from  the  under  surface,  dividing  the 
upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull  into  two  lateral 
halves.  In  the  Echidna  this  process  is  deficient,  and 
the  bone  itself,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  roundish, 
like  a priest's  skull-cap,  and  overlaps  the  edges  of  the 
occipital  and  frontal  bones,  ami  of  the  squamous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal! 

The  Cheek-bone  generally  is  not  distinguishable  as 
a single  bone  in  the  zygomatic  arch,  on  account  of  its 
early  anchylosis,  as  observed  bv  Meckel ; but  Cuvier 
speaks  of  it  as  **  a very  small  thread  hetweeu  the  zygo- 
matic processes  of  the  temporal  and  upper  jaw-bone  * 
in  the  Echidna,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  is  specially 
connected ; but  it  underbps  the  former,  like  it  being 
very  slender,  and  is  only  connected  with  it  by  liga- 
ment. In  the  Orniihorhynque  the  three  boues  are  all 
anchylosed  together;  the  zygotnulic  arch  ia  very  long 
and  deep,  and  the  posterior  orbitar  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone is  well  defined,  as  also  the  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

The  palate-plates  (k.)  of  the  Palate-bones  of  both 
Echidna  and  Omithorkyntjue  form  a considerable  part 
of  the  back  of  the  palate : in  the  former,  they  together 
assume  an  unequal-sided  hexagonal  shape ; the  anterior 
angle  projects  between  the  palate- plates  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bones ; and  tbe  posterior,  which  » deeply  cleft,  stretches 
back  between  the  external  pterygoid  proceesesof  the  sphe- 
noid bone.  In  the  latter,  the  palate-plates  together  arc 
of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  their  hind  and  front  ends 
being  straight,  instead  of  angular,  diminish  the  extent 
of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  palate- 


plates  of  the  palate-bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  pro-  Zoology, 
ceases  descending  to  form  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  v— v— 
nostrils,  the  Palate-bones  have  not  any  nasal  processes, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  they  participate 
in  the  formation  of  the  orbitar  cavity. 

The  upper  Jaw-bones  in  the  Echidna  are  very  simple, 
consisting  each  of  a nasal  and  palatine  plate,  which 
taper  from  the  Skull  to  the  muzzle ; the  former  is  low 
and  the  latter  narrow ; their  outer  edges  uniting  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  margin  of  the  jaw.  but  sustain 
no  teeth  ; its  hind  end  lengthens  backwards  into  a 
tapering  process,  which  runs  beneath  the  zygomatic  of 
the  temporal,  and  is  the  representative  of,  if  not  actually, 
the  anchylosed  cheek-bone : the  nasal  process  joins 
behind  with  the  frontal,  and  either  sends  a process  into 
the  orbit,  occupying  the  place  of  the  lachrymal,  or  that 
bone  is  anchylosed  also  to  it,  and  its  situation  marked 
by  a hole  held  to  be  the  nasal  duct;  the  palate-plates 
have  behind  the  palate-plates  of  the  pul  ate -bones  inter- 
posed between  them,  and  in  front  they  are  separated 
by  a cleft,  forming  the  back  of  the  lurge  single  incisive 
hole,  In  the  Orniihorhynque  the  upper  jaw-bone  in 
very  flat  and  shallow ; it  is  very  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  broad  concave  process  which  lodges  the  horny 
teeth,  and  runs  beneath  the  presumed  junctiou  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  cheek  bones,  and  stretches  inwards  to 
the  palatine  plate,  so  that  it  forms  above  the  floor  of  the 
orbit ; the  infra-orbitar  holes  are  very  lurge,  situated 
on  the  middle  of  tbe  side  of  the  nasal  process,  and 
between  the  front  of  those  processes  and  the  wide  pala- 
tine processes  ore  received  the  bind  ends  of  the  muzzle- 
bones. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  Face,  between  the  frontal 
bones  and  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Nasal  bones,  long,  narrow,  and  arched 
laterally  in  the  Echidna,  but  shorter,  flatter,  and  wider 
in  the  Omitkorhynque,  in  which  they  form  the  hind 
margin  of  the  nasul  aperture,  though  not  so  in  the 
Echidna.  , 

The  Muzzle-bones,  of  correspondent  form  with  the 
upper  jaw  and  nose  bones,  form  in  the  Echidna  the 
entire  nasul  aperture,  their  nasal  plates  meeting  some 
distance  before  the  nasal  bones,  then  diverge,  aud 
are  Inst  on  the  narrow  palate- plates,  which  curve 
inwards  and  forwards  to  form  the  front  of  the  large 
incisive  hole,  of  which  the  palate-plates  of  the  upper 
jaw-bones  form  the  back.  In  the  Orniihorhynque  the 
Muzzle-hones  are  flat,  and  project  forwards  and  out- 
wards from  between  the  nose  and  javr-bones,  so  us  to 
widen  the  muzzle  very  considerably ; they  then  curve 
forwards  and  inwards,  but  do  not  meet,  and  a large 
gap  is  left  between  them  and  the  palate-plate*  of  the 
upper  jawbones  below  and  above.  The  bones  just 
mentioned  are  considered  by  Meckel  as  merely  one 
part,  the  facial  part  of  the  Muzzle-bones,  of  which  the 
other  or  palatine  part  is  represented  by  a single  ftgure- 
of- 8-shaped  bone;  not,  as  he  says,  connected  by  the 
membrane  of  the  month  to  the  front  of  tbe  palate-plates 
of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  but  to  the  tip  of  the  plough- 
share bone  by  cartilage,  to  which  it  probably  really 
belongs,  aud  corresponds  to  its  extremity,  appearing 
in  the  palate  of  the  Porpesac  Tribe,  for  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  such  palate -plate  in  the  Echidna,  nor 
any  division  of  the  incisive  hole  into  two. 

The  Lower  J i«  consists  of  a pair  of  branches : 
these  in  the  Echidna  are  very  simple,  being  mere 
styles  tapering  from  behind  forwards,  and  curving  a 
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Zoology.  Mile  inwards  ; the  condyle,  coronoid  process,  and  angle 
are  all  distinct,  though  slightly  developed,  and  the  con- 
dyle placed  for  behind  the  angle.  In  the  Omiiho- 
rhynque  the  branches  are  bulky,  the  condyles  convex, 
and  facing  backwards  and  upwards ; the  part  occupied 
by  the  homy  tooth  is  of  an  oblong  form ; behind  it  the 
bone  has  a somewhat  cylindrical  form,  lodges  on  its  out- 
side a deep  conical  pit,  and  has  on  its  inside  the  large 
posterior  maxillary  hole,  of  which  tile  canal  runs  be- 
neath the  teeth ; the  coronoid  process,  as  a little  stud, 
projects  above  this  hole  : in  front  of  the  tooth  the  jaw- 
branch  ia  at  first  compressed,  and  inclines  inwards  to 
meet  its  fellow,  but  having  done  so  it  becomes  depressed 
and  divergent,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  two  branches 
are  separated  by  a V-shaped  gap. 

(F.)  The  Gnawers  generally  have  the  back  of  the 
Head  vertical ; the  occipital  hole  large,  and  its  upper 
edge  interrupted  by  a gap;  the  hinder  part  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  each  temporal  bone  lengthening 
into  a thin  narrow  slip,  which  runs  above  the  auditory 
passage  to  the  mastoidn -petrosal  piece;  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  same  bone  descending  short,  flat,  and 
triangular,  and  the  glenoid  cavities  lengthy  from  behind 
forwards;  the  cheek-bones  large,  and  in  some  instances 
enormous ; the  muzzle-bones  with  large  sockets  for  the 
conatantly  growing  incisive  teeth. 

In  the  Occipital  bone  the  great  hole  is  an  oblong 
square,  of  which  the  longest  diameter  is  transverse,  and 
not  unfrequenlly,  as  in  the  Rabbit,  is  there  a gap,  of 
varying  size  and  shape,  in  the  upper  edge ; the  con- 
dyles, compressed  and  tall,  reach  as  high  as  the  upper 
edge  of  the  occipital  hole,  and  their  articular  surfaces 
are  much  extended  externally;  the  basilar  process  is 
generally  very  wide,  and  not  unfreqnently  united  in 
front  with  the  body  of  the  occipilo-sphenoid.  The  oc- 
cipital surface  of  the  bone  is  irregularly  flat,  vertical, 
and  bounded  by  the  arched  occipital  ridge,  from  the 
middle  of  which  descends  to  the  occipital  hole  a more 
or  less  distinct  sharp  vertical  ridge,  and  at  its  front  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone  bends  downwards,  becomes 
parallel  with  the  basilar  process,  and  either  projects  in 
an  angular  form  between  the  parietal  bones,  os  in  the 
Porcupine,  or  squarish  and  not  separating  those  bones, 
as  in  the  Rabbit , Guinea-Pig,  Ac. ; on  the  contrary,  in 
the  Squirrel  and  Rat  there  ia  scarcely  any  projection 
in  front  of  the  ridge,  and  then  only  at  the  outer  edge, 
so  that  in  the  Squirrel  the  Occipital  and  parietal  bones 
join  at  once  by  a straight  edge,  but  in  the  Rat  an  oblong 
somewhat  Iriangular  bone,  which,  however,  is  really 
part  of  the  Occipital,  is  interposed.  The  paramastoid 
processes  are  very  various : in  the  Sqitirrel  they  are 
very  small  and  delicate,  but  in  the  Guinea-Pig  of  great 
- length  and  flattened  from  behind  forwards;  upon  their 
front  rest  the  maatoido-petrosal  pieces  of  the  temporal 
bones,  which  also,  in  a greater  or  less  degTee,  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  back  of  the  Skull,  a large  gap 
existing  between  the  root  of  each  paramastoid  process 
and  the  projecting  upper  part  of  the  Occipital  bone  for 
their  lodgment. 

The  Sphenoid  is  sometimes  a single  independent 
bone,  as  in  the  Porcupine , and  at  other  times  consists 
of  an  Occipital  and  an  Ethmoidal  portion,  which  are 
either  distinct  pieces,  as  in  the  Rat  and  Guinea- Pig,  or 
the  occipital  piece  is  consolidated  into  one  with  the 
occipital  bone,  but  the  ethmoidal  still  remains  sepa- 
rate, as  in  the  Rabbit , Squirrel,  Ac.  In  the  Porcu- 
pine the  body  of  the  bone  is  very  wide,  but  narrows 


in  front ; the  Turkish  saddle  is  a nearly  circular  hol- 
low, but  the  cliuoid  processes  are  not  very  distinct; 
the  temporal  plates  are  large,  outspread,  and  but  little 
curved  upwards;  the  internal  pterygoid  processes  are 
very  deep,  and  their  hooked  hinder  extremities  curve 
backwards  and  upwards  to  join  the  under  part  of  the 
ear-drum,  and  form  small  bony  loops;  their  front  edges 
are  received  within  the  hinder  edges  of  the  pterygoid 
plates  of  the  palate-bones ; the  outer  pterygoid  piates 
descend  from  the  under  side  of  the  temporal  plates,  are 
of  triangular  shape,  and  their  inferior  point  joins  the 
outside  of  each  palute-boue  and  a very  large  deep  pas- 
sage is  formed  between  the  two  pterygoid  plates  on  cac^t 
side  instead  of  a pit.  The  transverse  spines  are  flat, 
squarish,  and  their  hinder  joining  the  front  ends  of  the 
temporal  plates ; from  their  outer  edge  descends  the  smull 
orbitar  process,  and  cells  are  formed  between  them,  which 
are  separated  by  the  projection  forwards  of  an  ethmoidal 
spine.  In  the  Reaver  the  loops  (PI.  V.,  fig.  lfi.  a.)  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plates  are  larger  than  in  the  Porcu- 
pine, and  the  outer  plates  commence  by  double  roots, 
one  close  to  the  inner,  and  another  further  out  from 
beneath  the  temporal  plate,  with  an  intermediate  small 
passage  between ; they  soon  join  and  form  the  single 
plate  which  curves  outwards,  so  that  a pit  is  formed 
between  the  two  pterygoid  plates.  The  Rat  has  the 
body  of  it*  Occipito-sphenoidal  bone  wide,  square,  and 
without  any  Turkish  saddle,  and  a lengthy  square  pro- 
cess stretches  forward  from  its  front  to  join  the  Eth- 
moidal portion ; its  square  temporal  processes  face 
almost  directly  forwards,  and  really  form  the  bottom 
of  the  back  of  the  orbits,  excepting  a small  portion 
contributed  by  the  short  triangular  transverse  spinous 
plate*  of  the  Ethmoido-*phenoid,  which  are  connected 
on  their  inner  edges  to  the  oblong  piece  stretching 
back  to  join  the  Occipital  portion.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses consist  of  two  plates,  the  inner  very  short,  the 
outer  long  and  triangular,  with  a passage  or  hole  at 
their  root  and  their  front  joined  to  the  palate-bones. 
The  Guinea-Pig  has  not  any  Turkish  saddle,  but  the 
body  of  the  bone  is  cellular  instead  ; its  temporal  plates 
face  outwards,  and  ita  transverse  spinous  processes 
assist  in  forming  the  back  of  the  orbits ; its  outer 
pterygoid  processes  have  double  roots,  and  the  passage 
between  them  is  comparatively  larger  than  iu  the  Por- 
cupine. The  temporal  plates  in  the  Squirrel  are  very 
large,  and  curve  much  upwards  in  assisting  to  form  (he 
temporal  pits;  their  front  edge  inclines  forwards  und 
inwards,  nud,  with  the  triangular  transverse  spinous 
processes,  contribute  to  the  back  of  tbe  orbits.  In  the 
Rabbit  the  temporal  plates  have  two  distinct  surfaces, 
a small  outer  one,  which  assists  in  forming  the  temporal 
pit,  and  a larger  front  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  back 
of  the  oibit ; the  pterygoid  processes  are  lengthy  and 
narrow,  and  each  pair  of  platea  separated  by  a deep  pit. 
The  Ethmoidal  portion  has  its  transverse  spinous  pro- 
cesses wide,  deep,  vertical,  and  forming  a large  open 
angle  backwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  Skull;  their 
upper  edge  joins  the  temporal  plate  of  the  frontal,  and 
their  lower  the  front  of  the  same  plate  of  the  Occipito- 
spbenoid  on  each  aide.  In  front  of  the  processes  just 
mentioned  project  another  pair  of  plates,  less  deep  but 
longer,  and  diverging  forward  at  an  acute  angle,  be- 
tween the  frontal  above  and  tbe  palate-bone  below,  to 
tbe  upper  jaw-bone ; they  form  large  portions  of  the 
inner  walls  of  the  orbits. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  sometime*  flat  upon  the  crown 
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Zoology,  of  the  head,  and  suddenly  bent  down  at  the  sides  above 
the  mastoid  o-petrosal  parts  of  the  temporal  bones,  as 
in  the  fiat?,  or  they  are  gently  arched,  as  in  the  Squirrel, 
Guinea- Pis,  and  Beaver.  Their  conjoined  hinder  edge 
is  sometimes  straight,  as  in  the  Rabbit,  Squirrel , &c., 
in  which  case  the  temporal  ridges  commence  separately, 
or  the  edges  are  oblique,  so  that  an  angular  gap  is 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  bones,  in  which  is  admitted 
the  projecting  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  as  in  the 
Porcupine,  and  then  the  temporal  ridges  arise  together 
from  it  and  diverge  as  they  stretch  forward.  In  both 
these  examples  the  ridgea  are  little  distant,  and  the 
temporal  pits  large.  But  in  the  Rats  the  ridgea  very 
far  distant  run  almost  straight  forwards  from  the  occi- 
pital  ridge  to  the  orbits,  forming  a spacious  square  sur- 
face on  ihe  crown,  uncovered,  except  by  akin,  with  low 
temporal  pits  beneath. 

The  Frontal  hones  have  their  frontal  plates  generally 
ns  wide  before  as  behind,  hut  in  the  Ralt  they  are  nar- 
rower, and  in  tint  Poratpincs  and  Beaver  wider  in  front ; 
the  hind  edge  is  straight,  but  the  front  varies : in  the 
Porcupine  each  bone  projects  an  angular  nasal  process 
between  the  upper  jaw  and  nose-bone,  consequently  a 
gap  exists  between  these  processes  in  which  both  nose- 
bones  are  receired : in  the  Guinea-Pig  the  gap  and 
processes  arc  but  little  developed,  whilst  in  the  Squirrel 
they  entirely  disappear,  and  in  place  of  the  gap  each 
bone  projects  its  nasal  process  from  the  front  inner 
point  and  does  not  by  it  separate  the  nose  and  upper 
jaw-bones.  The  inner  edges,  by  which  the  bone*  join 
each  other,  are,  as  usual,  straight ; but  the  outer  are 
more  or  less  concave  outwards  and  downwards,  to 
form  the  upper  edges  of  the  generally  common  or- 
bitar  and  temporal  pits  of  each  side ; in  the  Beaver , 
however,  the  proper  brow*ridgcs  only  are  formed,  the 
posterior  angular  processes  being  just  indicated,  but  the 
anterior  are  very  distinct.  Into  these  brow  ridgea  run 
and  terminate  the  temporal  ridges,  and  the  slight  pro- 
jection then  formed  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Porcupines , 
Guinea-Pigs,  and  Rais,  the  only  trace  of  posterior  an- 
gular process;  nor  is  the  anterior  more  distinct.  But 
in  the  Squirrel  the  brow  ridge  is  much  arched,  and  the 
posterior  angular  process  well  developed  and  standing 
out  from  between  the  temporal  pit  and  orbit.  The  Rabbit 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  narrowing  of  the  middle  of 
the  bones  in  an  angular  form,  from  which  juts  out  Ihe 
hatchet-shaped  brow  margin  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  22.  a.),  the 
posterior  angular  process  separated  from  the  temporal 
ridge  by  a deep  cleft,  and  Ihe  anterior  from  the  ridge  by 
the  deep  supraciliary  notch.  The  orbitar  plates,  like  a 
pair  of  concuve  triangular  pieces,  pass  downwards  and  in- 
wurds,  sometimes  united  below  at  tbeir  tips  beneath  the 
ethmoid  lioue,  so  ua  to  render  the  ethmoidal  gap  a per- 
fect hole,  as  in  the  Rabbits  and  Rais ; in  the  Guinea- 
Pig  the  tips  are  just  asunder,  and  in  the  Squirrel  still 
further,  but  only  slightly  apart.  This  close  indrnw- 
ing  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  orbitar  plates  produces 
two  irregular  triangular  cavities,  of  which  the  trun- 
cated lips  meet  in  the  ethmoidal  gap : the  hind  one 
forms  the  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  Skull,  perfected 
below  by  the  sphenoid  bone  ; the  fore  one  includes  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  its  lower  edges  rest  on  those  of  the 
orbitar  plates  of  the  palate-bones. 

The  size  of  tbe  Ethmoid  bone,  at  least  as  to  breadth, 
is  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  space  between  the 
orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  but  it  projects  more 
or  less  forwards  beneath  the  nose-bones  and  between 


the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones.  The  sieve-  Zoology, 
like  plate  corresponds  in  shape  with  the  ethmoidal  gap  s— 1 v*"**' 
between  the  frontal  arid  sphenoid  bones;  generally  it 
is  of  a triangular  form  with  the  base  uppermost,  but 
in  the  Porcupine  is  more  oval,  with  the  long  diameter 
transverse;  it  is  more  or  less  deeply  concave  backwards, 
and  the  Upper  angles  often  lengthened  into  a pair  of 
horns,  which  strengthen  its  connexion  with  the  frontal 
surface  of  the  frontal  bone;  its  plane,  as  regards  the 
ethmoidal  gap,  is  not  parallel  to  it,  but  its  upper  edge 
is  inclined  considerably  forward,  consequently  there 
seems  to  be  a deep  pit  between  it  and  ihe  general  cavity 
of  the  Skull.  A vertical  ridge  generally  divides  it  into 
two  parts ; this  is  extremely  large  in  the  Porcupine , but 
in  the  Rat  is  deficient ; it  is  variously  developed  in  the 
Rabbit,  Squirrel,  and  Guinea-Pig,  but  in  all  these  is 
rather  an  elevation  than  a distinct  projecting  ridge, 
and  it  contains  two  vertical  rows  of  nervous  holes.  *J  he 
convolutions,  though  occupying  a large  extent,  are  not 
very  numerous  nor  complicated ; sometimes  u pair 
longer  than  the  rest,  as  in  the  Porcupine,  Rabbit,  aud 
Guinea-Pig,  stretch  further  forwards  into  the  nostrils. 

The  uppermost  convolution*  have  I heir  upper  edges 
united  with  the  frontal  and  orbitar  plates  ol  the  frontal 
bone,  so  as  to  form  cells;  and  the  undermost  communi- 
cate with  the  cells  in  the  upper  jaw-lioncs.  The  par- 
tition plate  descending  from  the  bottom  of  llie  cock’s- 
comb  is,  as  usual,  joined  to  the  ploughshare  bone. 

The  several  port  ions  of  the  Tcrnporul  lame  are,  with 
the  exception  of  (he  squamous,  which  always  remain* 
distinct,  consolidated  into  one  mass,  of  which  appear 
externally  only  part  of  (tie  mastoid  in  the  gap  »n  the 
edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  perfecting  the  back  of  the 
Skull,  and  interposed  between  it  and  the  large  drum 
vesicle  (a.)  which  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  basilar 
process  and  depends  considerably  below  it,  sometimes 
without  any  bony  external  auditory  passage,  us  in  the 
Rais , sometimes  with  one,  as  in  the  Guinca-Piy  and  Rab- 
bit (PI.  V.,  fig.  31.x.),  in  which  latter  kind  it  is  remark- 
able for  projecting  upwards  instead  of  outwards,  and 
consequently  the  passage  to  the  drum  membrane  runs 
downwards  instead  of  inwards.  The  squamous  portion 
has  its  vertical  part  (b.  b •)  of  considerable  length  from 
behind  forwards ; sometimes,  as  in  the  Porcupine  and 
Rats,  lapping  on  the  side  of  the  occipitui  behind  and  of 
the  frontal  before;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Squirrel,  only 
lapping  on  the  occipital,  but  in  front  not  reaching  the 
frontal  bone ; and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Rabbit  kind, 
joining  the  frontal  bone,  but  behind  lapping  outy  on 
the  side  of  the  mastoid  portion.  The  hinder  half  of  the 
vertical  piece  is  shallow,  especially  in  the  Rabbit  (b.*), 
but  deep  in  the  S*p*irrel ; it  runs  back  above  the  drum 
afiertnre,  to  terminate  either  on  the  mastoid  portion  or 
on  the  occipital  bone,  but  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  Skull.  The  anterior  half  (b.)  is  generally 
of  a squarish  shape:  its  upper  nearly  straight  edge  ge- 
nerally becomes  scaly  in  front  and  overlaps  the  inferior 
anterior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  its  front  edge  not 
(infrequently  the  frontal  bone  also;  the  lower  edge, 
indented,  is  received  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  sphenoid.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  the  bone  is  the  glenoid  cavity,  which 
consists  of  ^ long  groove,  transversely  concave  and 
facing  downward.-,  formed  by  the  jutting  out  of  the 
glenoid  process  (c.)  from  the  side  of  the  squamous 
portion.  From  the  outride  of  the  glenoid  descend* 
the  short  triangular  zygomatic  process,  the  whole  lower 
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Zo°l®*y-  delicately  indented  edge  of  which  rests  on  the  cheek- 
bone : its  front  angle,  in  the  Porcupine  and  Rat,  is  a 
mere  point,  but  rn  the  Rabbit  ((.)  and  Squirrel  is  of 
greater  length. 

The  Palate-bone#  (m.)  vary  considerably  in  regard  to 
their  horizontal  and  vertical  plates.  The  former,  or 
palate-plates,  hit,  In  the  Porcupine , square,  and  project 
into  the  palate  between  the  hinder  tooth-sockets  of  the 
upper  jaw ; in  the  Beaver  they  are  more  triangular,  but 
their  tip  projects  similarly : in  both  the  hind  edge  of 
the  bone#  is  straight.  In  the  Guinea-Pig  these  plates 
are  mere  slips,  continued  within  the  triangular  gap  be- 
tween the  hinder  tooth -sockets.  In  the  Rabbits  (PI.  V., 
fig.  31.  a.)  they  run  forwards,  inwards,  and  meet  at  the 
back  of  the  palate  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones. 
The  vertical  plates  sometime*  extend  largely  into  the 
orbits  at  the  back  and  under  part  of  their  inner  wall, 
as  in  the  Rabbits , so  as  almost  entirely  to  shut  out 
the  upper  jaw-boue.  In  the  Guinea-Pig  and  Squirrel 
they  are  also  there  found,  but  smaller ; whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  generally,  as  in  the  Porcupine , the  orbitBr 
plates  of  the  frontal  and  upper  jaw-bones  shut  them 
entirely  out  of  the  orbits,  and  they  only  exist  at  the 
bottom  of  the  temporal  pits. 

The  Cheek-bones  (n.)  form  almost  entirely  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in  outward 
arid  downward  curving.  In  the  Paca,  Ctelogenys,  and 
also  in  the  Capybarn , Hydrodufrux , it  is  short  and  deep; 
but  is  very  thin  in  the  Dormice , Myoxus,  and  the  Ham- 
ster, Cricetut.  In  the  Rats  it  is  slender,  curves  much 
outward*,  is  convex  downwards,  and  concave  above.  In 
the  Porcupine  it  is  nearly  straight,  short,  thin,  not  very 
deep,  but  deepest  in  front.  In  the  Rabbit  it  is  thin, 
lengthy,  and  of  a shallow  triangular  shape,  the  hind 
angle  underlapping  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  the  front  one  the  malar  process  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone ; the  upper  slightly  elevated  angle  is 
the  posterior  orbitar  process.  In  the  Beaver  the  front 
of  the  bone  sends  up,  at  right  angle  with  the  zygomatic 
arch,  a broad  process,  the  top  of  which  form*  the  lower 


approximate  ill  front,  a*  in  the  Bearer  and  Guinea-  Zoology. 
Pig,  so  that  the  palate  is  narrower  before  than  behind,  > 

and  in  the  latter  animal  triangular,  the  sockets  meet- 
ing anteriorly  at  an  angle.  The  Guinra-Pig  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  inward  inclination  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  socket-ridge  to  its  fellow,  so  as  to  form  a perfect 
arch  over  the  back  of  the  nasal  passages,  upon  which 
the  frontal  bone  rests.  The  palate-plates  vary  in  size: 
in  the  Porcupine,  Rat,  and  Squirrel,  are  lengthy  and 
oblong ; in  the  Guinea-Pig  and  Beaver,  triangular ; but 
in  the  Rabbits  (r.)  form  only  a very  narrow  bridge,  the 
palmitic  gap  behind  being  very  large,  as  is  also  the 
incisive  aperture  in  front.  The  nasal  process  generally 
consists  of  a pair  of  plutes,  the  outer  thicker  one  forming 
the  side  of  the  face,  und  ihe  inner  thinner  one  the  wall  of 
the  nostril,  between  which  are  numerous  more  or  less 
complicated  cell*,  some  connected  with  the  ethmoidal, 
and  others  communicating  directly  with  ihe  nose;  these 
are  well  seen  in  the  Porcupine  ; not  unfrequently  also  at 
the  front  end  is  the  bottom  of  the  socket  for  the  large 
incisive  tooth-pulp.  In  the  Ratjbils  this  process  is  little 
more  than  a bony  outline,  of  which  the  filling  up  is 
membranous.  The  malar  process  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  upon  its  greater  or  less  projection  outwards 
defends  principally  in  this  Order  the  extent  of  the  tem- 
poral pit.  In  the  Rabbit  it  is  thick,  short,  and  stands 
directly  outwards  ; in  the  Beaver,  and  also  in  the  Squir- 
rel (PI.  V'.,  fig.  12.),  it  inclines  outwards  and  backwurds, 
ia  very  deep,  wide,  and  triangular,  with  its  base  up- 
wards, and  the  infra-orbitar  hole  (y.)  is  small.  In  the 
Porcupine  and  Guinea-Pig  (fig.  13.)  it  rises  by  a pair 
of  branches  the  upper  (a.)  from  the  top  of  the  nasal  pro- 
cess very  lurge  and  trigonal  in  ihe  Porcupine,  but  very 
thin  and  slender  in  the  Guinea- l*ig ; the  lower  brunch 
(0.),  from  the  root  of  the  front  toolh-eockel,  very  large 
and  deep  in  the  latter,  but  slender  in  the  former  animal ; 
the  two  branches  incline  outwards  and  backwards,  the 
upper  descending  to  join  the  lower,  and  with  it  form 
in  front  a very  large  irregularly  triangular  infra-orbitar 
hole  (y  ),  ami  behind  it  the  single  deep  process  for  its- 


margin  of  the  orbit.  The  junction  of  the  Cheek-bone 
in  front  varies:  in  the  Porcupine  it  joins  vertically  and 
endways  with  the  mulnr  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  ; 
hut  in  the  Rats  it  overlaps  that  process,  and.  when  thus 
overlapping,  commonly  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
orbit  till  it  arrives  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  lachrymal 
bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  are  deep  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  and  have  the  sockets  for  the  grinding  teeth, 
which  they  alone  contain,  generally  largely  developed, 
and  forming  the  principal  part  of  each  hone.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  the  sockets  rise  up  a#  more  or  less 
prominent  rounded  ridges,  which  run  along  the  inner 
under  part  of  each  orbit  back  into  the  temporal  pit, 
forming  the  outer  hinder  wall  of  the  nostrils,  as  in  the 
Rabbit,  Rat,  Bearer,  Guinea-Pig , in  all  of  which  the 
molar  teeth  continue  growing  throughout  life,  and  the 
ridges  ore  deep  ; but  in  others,  as  the  Squirrel,  whose 
molar  teeth,  once  formed,  grow  no  more,  the  tooth- 
sockets  are  comparatively  shallow.  In  the  Porcupine 
no  ridge  is  discernible,  as  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  frontal  bone  consist#  of  the  numerous  cells  with 
which  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  is  furnished.  The  tooth- 
sockets  are  situated  either  in  parallel  two  rows,  a#  in 
the  Rats , Rabbits  (Pi.  V.,7.  b.),  Porcupine*,  and  Squir- 
rels, in  which  case  the  palate,  formed  principally  by 
their  palate  processes,  is  an  oblong  square;  or  they 


junction  with  the  cheek-bone.  In  the  Rat  the  root  of 
the  lower  branch  is  broad  and  wide,  and  it  rises  up  to 
meet  the  descending  branch  ; the  hole  is  (.ompar.itively 
smaller.  In  the  Paca,  Ctplogenys,  the  malar  process  is 
of  so  great  size  and  depth  as  to  cover  and  descend 
below  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw;  in  the  Capybara , 
Hydrochtrrus , it  is  still  deep,  but  only  reaches  a little 
below  the  level  of  the  under  tooth -sock els.  Cicnorully 
the  Upper  Jaw-hones  project  little  before  their  malar 
processes,  and  their  edges  joining  the  muzzle-bones 
vertical,  or  even  inclined  slightly  backwards  and  down- 
wards. In  the  Rabbits , however,  the  nasal  process  is 
much  prolonged  and  of  a triangular  shape,  with  its  base 
behind  and  its  truncated  apex  in  front. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (a.)  in  this  Order  are  the  largest 
throughout  the  whole  Class  of  Beasts,  and  together 
with  the  nose-bones  form  the  narrow  wedge-like  project' 
ing  part  of  the  face  before  the  outstretching  malar  pro* 
cesses  of  the  upper  jaw-bones,  upon  which  depend  the 
remarkable  width  of  the  back  of  the  face.  The  vertical 
or  nasal  plate  is  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of 
the  bone;  it  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  of  irregular 
quadrangular  form,  but  the  hind  edge  is  always  longest 
and  the  front  one  shortest ; externally  it  i*  more  or  less 
flat,  but  the  upper  edge  incline#  horizontally  inwards  to 
join  the  outer  edge  of  the  nose-hone,  and  the  lower  edge 
rounds  in  to  join  the  polite- plate,  which  with  its 
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Z0010^-  fellow  forma  a long  laterally  convex  space  devoid  of  teeth 
between  the  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw-bones  and  the 
large  incisive  teeth,  tin?  socket*  of  which,  opening  in 
front,  curve  upwards  and  backwards  within  the  nasal 
process,  and  not  uncommonly  run  back  into  the  upper 
jaw-bone*,  as  already  mentioned.  The  incisive  holes 
(*.)  are  generally  mere  slits  perfected  by  the  muzzle- 
bones,  at  in  the  Squirrel,  Rat,  Ac.  ; but  in  Rabbits 
(ft*  31.)  though  slit-like,  they  are  wider.  Sometimes 
the  upper  hinder  angle  of  the  nasal  plate  is  continued 
as  a long  thin  process  between  the  nose  and  upper 
jaw-bones,  as  in  the  Guinea- 1 bij,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Harts,  on  account  of  the  length  of  their  maxillary 
nasal  plate. 

The  Lower  jaw  hoa  its  horizontal  branches  united  at 
at»  acute  angle ; their  hinder  part,  concealed  partially 
by  the  corresponding  ascending  brandies,  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  depth,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  large  squarish  molar  teeth,  the  apertures  of  the  sockets 
for  which  generally,  as  in  the  Rats,  and  still  more  in  the 
Guinea-Pin,  and  other  Cairei,  are  inclined  inwards,  so 
that  the  plane  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  have  the  same 
direction,  and  overhang  leas  or  more  the  space  between 
the  branches  ; in  the  Hare  kind,  however,  their  pbne  is 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  teeth  consequently  upright. 
The  depth  of  the  hind  part  of  these  branches  depends  on 
the  sockets  for  the  roots  of  the  incisive  teeth  being  con- 
tinued backwards  beneath  the  roots  of  the  molar  sockets ; 
hut  their  front  is  much  shallower,  the  incisive  sockets 
projecting  forward*  like  a step,  and  continuing  the 
junction  of  the  branches  before  their  angular  union,  in  a 
square  form  with  rounded  edges,  to  their  extremity,  at 
which  the  apertures  of  the  tooth-socket  of  each  opens  on 
a vertical  plane.  The  incisive  sockets  arc  either  lengthy, 
and  continued  nearly  horizontally  forwards,  with  a slight 
upward  inclination,  as  in  the  Harr  kind,  or  they  are 
shorter  and  curve  more  or  less  suddenly  upwards,  as  in 
the  Guinea-Pig,  Rat,  Bearer,  &c.,and  upou  the  curve 
which  they  have  depends  the  projection  or  upper 
curving  of  the  incisive  teeth.  Generally  a horizontal 
ridge,  more  or  less  distinct,  runs  along  the  outside  of 
this  branch  to  the  root  of  the  condyle;  it  is  slight  in 
the  Rats,  but  in  the  Guinea-Pig  of  very  considerable 
size,  and,  jutting  out  with  an  ascending  lip,  produces  a 
long  and  deep  groove  between  itself  and  the  outside  of 
the  branch.  In  the  Rabbit , however,  it  is  entirely  de- 
ficient. The  ascending  branches  form  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  expanse  of  the  bone,  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  the  large  size  of  the  angular  processes. 
In  the  Hare  kind  this  branch  is  very  tall,  and  springs 
up  immediately  behind  the  last  molar  tooth;  its  an- 
gular process  is  large  and  rounded,  but  does  not  stretch 
far  behind  the  back  of  the  condyle,  which  at  the  very  top 
of  the  branch  is  compressed,  of  a lengthened  triangular 
form,  with  its  base  in  front,  convex  from  behind  for- 
wards and  transversely  ; below  it  is  the  coronoid  process, 
merely  a small  angular  projection  of  the  front  edge  of 
the  branch.  Generally,  however,  the  front  of  the 
ascending  branch  springs  from  the  outside  of  the 
horizontal,  commencing  a*  far  forwards  as  the  second 
molar  tooth,  and  then  rises  upwards  to  terminate  in  the 
coronoid  process,  which  varies  considerably  in  size  and 
direction  ; in  the  Guinea- f*ig,  Capybata,  and  Coypu 
Rat  it  is  triangular,  very  small,  and  immediately 
on  the  outside  of  the  last  molar,  and  a long  shallow  gap 
separates  it  from  the  low  and  compressed  condyle,  of 
which  the  articular  surface  is  lengthy  from  behind 


forwards,  and  convex  transversely,  to  suit  the  long  narrow  Zoology, 
articular  surface  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  Rats  it  '■ 
is  much  lengthened  and  curved  backwards  over  the 
root  of  the  condyle,  which  stretches  backwards,  nearly 
horizontal,  and  has  its  articular  surface  on  the  upper 
hind  edge.  In  the  Beavers  the  branch  is  tall,  the 
coronoid  process  hooked  back  over  the  deep  concavity 
separating  it  from  the  large  square  condyle,  which  is 
convex  from  behind  forwards  and  transversely.  The 
angular  process  varies  considerably  in  the  Beaver ; it  is 
rounded,  and  stretches  back  but  little  behind  the  condyle ; 
in  the  Rats  it  ia  more  angular  and  distinct;  in  tbe 
Guinea-Pig  it  projects  back  like  a sword-point,  and  is 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  ; but  in 
the  H ater  Rat,  Jn  toola,  it  is  very  sharp,  and  its  lower 
edge  inclines  horizontally  inwards.  The  base  of  the  jaw 
is  generally  rounded,  and  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
to  the  extremity  of  the  angular  process,  and  its  inner 
edge  is  more  or  le*s disposed  to  curve  inwards;  but  in 
the  Coypu  a remarkable  horizontal  ledge  also  stretches 
from  Ur  outer  edge,  producing  an  appearance  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Marsupial  Beasts. 

(G.)  The  Marsupials  or  PuuciLSKARKas,  charac- 
terized by  the  (much  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  in  which  their  young  are  fully  developed  and 
carried  fur  some  time  after  delivery,  include  various 
form*  which  represent  or  have  a cl  use  analogy  to  other 
Orders;  thus  the  tribe  of  Kanguroos  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  llum i natures  those  of  Opossums  and 
Dasyures  are  the  aualugues  of  the  Flesh-Eater*,  and 
the  Wombats  perhaps  of  the  Gnawers.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  reference  to  their  Head,  are 
— the  great  depth  and  sixe  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  chvek-bune,  and  the  participation  of  its  binder  end 
in  the  composition  of  tlie  articular  surface  for  the  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  to  w liich  also  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  generally  contributes;  the  swelling 
out  of  the  back  of  the  latter  process  into  a bony  vesicle, 
itself  to  lorm,  or  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  drum 
cavity  of  the  ear  ; the  large  apertures  in  the  back  of  the 
palate  between  the  palate  and  upper  jaw  bones;  tbe 
contraction  of  the  frontal  bones  in  the  temporal  pits ; 
and  the  large  lateral  expansion  of  the  angular  processes 
of  the  lower  jaw,  forming  on  each  side  of  the  roots  of  the 
ascending  branches  a large  horizontal  pit. 

(V)  The  Long-footed  or  Grazing  Family  includes  the 
Kanguroos,  Macropus  {PI.  V'.,  fig.  33.),  and  Kanguroo 
Rats,  Hyptyprymnus,  which  feed  ou  grass." 

Their  Occipital  bone  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Sheep ; the  occipital  hole  is  large  and  oblong,  with 
its  greatest  extent  transverse,  and  a deep  notch  in  its 
upper  edge : its  basilar  process  wide  and  stout:  the 
condyles  are  nearly  vertical,  and  their  top  on  a level 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  occipital  hole:  the  paramas- 
toid  processes  are  stout,  and  compressed  from  behind 
forwards : the  occipital  surface  is  vertical  and  lofty  ; the 
crest  not  very  strongly  developed,  and  the  bone  in  front 
of  it  curved  forwards  as  a deep  squarish  plate,  inter- 
posed between  the  hind  plate  of  the  parietal  bones,  and 
forming  the  beginning  of  tire  broad  fiat  track,  which 
is  continued  from  tbe  occipital  crest  onwards  to  the 
nose. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (u.)  has  the  body  of  its  occipital 
portion  very  long,  thick  behind  and  thin  in  front ; the 


* Tht  description  n from  tbe  Gnat  kaxgutss. 
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Zoo’ogy.  Turkish  saddle  has  no  posterior  ctinoid  process,  hut  its 
aides  are  bounded  by  an  elevated  edge : the  temporal 
and  orbitar  plates  are  large,  so  that  the  cavities  fur 
lodging  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  very 
capacious : the  temporal  plates  rise  up  between  the  tem- 
poral and  frontal  bones  in  the  temporal  pits  ; the  spinous 
processes  (q.)  ore  little  developed,  but  between  each  and 
the  corresponding  temporal  plate  (6.)  is  a wide  concavity 
(0.).  with  a deep  depending  lip,  upon  which  rest  those 
parts  of  the  temporal  bone  which  form  the  fore  and  under 
part  of  the  drum  cavity.  The  plane  of  each  outer 
pterygoid  process  (b.*)  is  transverse  ; its  outer  edge,  thick 
and  rounded,  is  at  the  lower  end  expanded  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  rests  on  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  palate-bone ; its  inner  edge  also  expands  forwards 
and  backwards ; and  a wide  pit  is  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess itself  both  it*  front  and  behind.  The  internal  ptery- 
goid processes  are  distinct  bones,  T-shaped,  and  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sherp,  but  their  surface  broader, 
and  instead  of  a hook  process  a narrow  deep  cleft  ex- 
tends throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  their  hinder 
edge  ; their  outside  and  front  edge  join  the  inner  edge 
of  the  outer  pterygoid  process,  bo  that  between  the  two 
is  produced  behind  a very  large  angular  pit.  The 
ethmoido-sphenoid  portion  is  intimately  connected  to 
the  ethmoid  l>one ; its  transverse  spine  is  triangular,  and 
overhantr*  the  olive  prooeas. 

The  Ethmoid  Ikwc  has  its  sieve-plate  set  obliquely, 
and  for  forward  between  the  frontal  bones ; its  convolu- 
tions are  numerous,  and  project  freely  into  the  nose  ; 
the  partition-plate  is  of  great  size,  nearly  square,  and 
protrudes  for  before  tlie  convolutions. 

The  Parietal  bones,  a pair,  have  their  flat  coronal  surface 
separated  from  the  bulging  temporal  surfaces  by  the 
slightly  elevated  temporal  crests,  below  the  front  of 
which,  each  bone  projects  a sharp  thin  process,  over- 
lapping a considerable  portion  of  the  corresponding 
temporal  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  forming  a large 
square  gap ; the  front  lower  angle  joins  the  temporal 
plate  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Temporal  bnnes  are  generally  divisible  into  dis- 
tinct portions.  The  squamous  portion  (o.)  has  its  scaly 
plate  (a.)  small  and  semicircular;  the  glenoid  process 
docs  not  stretch  for  outwards,  but  the  articular  surface 
Q>.)  upon  it  is  nearly  flat,  large,  and  triangular,  with  its 
tip  in  front  and  ita  base  behind,  bounded  extemallv  by  a 
little  bony  stud  (h.),  and  within  by  the  outer  edge  of  a 
nearly  vertical  oval  plate,  which  forms  the  front  of  the 
ear-drum,  and  has  ita  lower  margin  resting  in  the  con- 
cavity at  the  hind  end  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  between  its 
spine  and  temporal  plate.  The  zygomatic  process  (a.*) 
is  thin,  very  deep,  and  stretches  forwards  and  a little  in- 
wards, so  that  the  width  of  the  temporal  pit  is  not  trroat. 
The  mastoid  and  petraml  portions  (f.)  are  consolidated 
into  one,  and  the  former  assists  in  the  composition  of  l he 
back  of  the  Skull.  The  tympanal  portion  consists  of  two 
pieces, — the  external  auditory  passage  or  tube  (c.),  which 
runs  inwards  and  downwards  to  the  drum  cavity,  of  which 
the  front,  formed  by  the  oval  plate  of  the  squamous  por- 
tion, and  the  back  and  upper  part  by  the  petrous  bone,  is 
perfected  at  bottom  by  the  internal  concave  piece  (d  ), 
which  is  hollowed  both  from  behind  forwards  and 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  aperture  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  at  its  inner  hinder  edge  ; its  front,  joining  the 
sphenoid  bone,  is  early  anchylo-ed  to  it,  and  hence  that 
bone  hasbeeu  held  to  ossist  in  forming  part  of  the  drum, 
which  certainly  H does  not : from  the  under  face  of  this. 


the  true  drum  piece,  descends  a triangular  plate  (e.),  Zoology, 
hollowed  behind,  into  which  is  received  part  of  the  pa-  * — . . 
ramastoid  process. 

As  to  the  Frontal  bones,  their  frontal  surface  is  long 
and  flat ; a large  portion  of  the  temporal  plate  luring 
overlapped  by  the  parietal  bone,  only  a very  small  part 
appears  externally  in  the  temporal  pit.  The  lateral  con- 
traction of  the  bones  to  form  the  ethmoidal  gap  ia  about 
their  middle,  and  within  the  orbits.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance Of  angular  processes,  and  the  temporal  pits  and 
orbitar  cavities  communicate  freely. 

The  Cheek-bones  (h.)  are  deep : their  upper  large  con- 
cave edge  forms  all  the  lower  and  front  margin  of  the 
orbits,  excepting  the  small  portion  furnished  by  the  lachry- 
mal bone  ; an  angular  gap  separates  the  posterior  orbitar 
from  the  zygomatic  process  ; the  former,  scaly,  is  lapped 
against  by  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  supported  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the 
latter,  whose  hind  extremity  (»-.)  is  continued  to  the  arti- 
cular surface,  the  front  of  which  it  perfects  : the  internal 
orbitar  process  ia  developed  a s a concave  broad ish 
hand  : the  maxillary  process  is  large  and  oblique,  and 
its  lower  edge  projecting  downwards  ns  a point. 

The  Upper  Jaw-hones  (j.)  are  long;  their  malar 
process  is  of  considerable  extent,  juts  well  out  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  and  projects  out- 
wards and  downwards  as  a distinct  stud  (r.),  overhang 
ing  the  lower  jaw.  More  than  half  the  rank  of  tooth- 
socketa  is,  behind  this  process,  of  a square  shape,  and 
forming  the  floor  of  the  orbits ; a small  elevated  portion 
rises  in  front,  separating  the  orbitar  plate,  of  Ihe  palate 
from  that  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  nasal  plate  rises 
up  vertically  but  ooncavely  as  high  as  the  junction  of 
the  cheek  and  lachrymal  bone*,  and  thence  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards  to  join  the  long  nose-bone*.  Tbe 
palate-plates,  long  and  narrow,  arc  deeply  gapped  behind 
for  the  palate-bones. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  have  narrow  nasal  but  large 
oval  orbitar  plates,  which,  facing  backwards  and  a little 
outwards,  deepen  the  orbit  considerably. 

The  Palate-bones  (u)  are  large  ; of  their  square 
nasal  plate  only  the  upper  anterior  triangle  is  apparent 
in  the  orbit,  the  lower  hinder  one  being  connected  with 
the  iusidc  of  the  lengthened  upper  jaw-bone : the  palate- 
plate  is  large  and  square,  and  has  not  any  large  hole. 

The  Muzzle-bones  hove  their  nasal  plate  very  deep, 
and  its  lower  front  edge  sustains  teeth  ; the  palate- 
plate  is  formed  partially  by  the  inward  turning  of  the 
nasal  plate  and  in  part  by  a thin  deep  knife-like  process, 
between  which  in  front  is  a small  oval  incisive  hole. 

The  Turbinated  bones  are  lengtby  but  not  compli- 
cated, and  the  Ploughshare  bone  ia  lengthy,  curved  low, 
and  connected  only  with  the  front  of  the  palate-plates 
of  the  upper  jaw-bones. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  consists  of  two  pieces  united  at 
an  acute  angle.  The  horisontal  branch  is  very  long, 
and  its  front  end  hollowed  into  a long  socket,  which  is 
continued  back  to  the  first  molar  tooth-socket.  The 
vertical  branch  is  very  long  from  before  backwards,  and 
thin ; the  coronoid  process  is  slender  and  tall ; the  con- 
dyle is  flat  and  oval;  the  angular  process  stretches 
inwards,  forming  a wide  rounded  surface  behind,  and  a 
large  concavity  between  itself  and  the  horizontal  branch. 

(••.)  The  Fruit-eaters  include  the  PhoUm#er*,  Pha~ 
languid  and  the  PPtaunsts,  PcUmwum,  which,  in  refe- 
rence to  their  head,  are  nearly  approached  to  the 
Kangaroos. 
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Zoology.  The  Occipital  bone  has  its  basilar  jmrt  wide  and 
nearly  square  ; the  occipital  hole  is  large  and  some- 
what  triangular ; the  condyles  are  narrow;  the  para- 
mnNioid  processes  descend  below  the  ba«*e,  are  distant 
from  the  condyles,  especially  in  the  PeiauritU , in  which 
they  are  very  large ; the  occipital  surface  of  the  bone 
is  square,  not  extending  outwards  but  a little  beyond 
the  top  of  each  condyle,  and  low,  being  bounded  above 
by  the  middle  transverse  part  of  the  slightly  developed 
occipital  crcsl,  in  front  of  which  projects  the  square 
coronal  part  between  the  hind  ends  of  the  parietal  bones. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  has  its  body  narrow  in  the  Pha~ 
longer x but  wide  in  the  Petavritts , and  its  external 
pterygoid  processes  are  scarcely  developed  ; but  the 
internal,  which  are  distinct,  incline  much  outwards  ; its 
temporal  plates  are  very  large,  and  the  hack  of  the 
spinous  processes  expand  each  into  a shallow  concavity, 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ear-drum,  and  is  continued 
beneath  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  to  the 
paramastoid  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  a pair,  and  swell  outwards 
above  and  before  the  ears  ; their  hind  ends  assist  in 
forming  the  occipital  crest,  largely  in  the  Prlaurut  but 
less  in  the  Phalangert,  in  which  also  the  slightly  devr- 
loped  temporal  crests  arise  at  a pcxnt  and  diverge  for- 
wards into  the  upper  front  angles  of  the  hone,  which 
are  lengthened  to  receive  the  hind  end  of  the  frontal 
between  them  ; but  in  the  former  animal  these  crests 
are  more  developed,  are  nearly  straight,  and  commence 
at  once  from  the  occipital  crest. 

The  Temporal  hones  have  their  squamous  and  mas- 
toid portions  united  into  one;  in  the  Pdaurist  the 
scaly  plate  is  very  large,  but  smaller  in  the  PkaUtnrftr  ; 
the  mastoid  portion  is  very  largely  developed,  and  forms 
a considerable  part  of  the  occipital  surface  of  the  skull, 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  root  of  the  paramaMoid  pro- 
cess, and  forming  in  the  base  of  the  skull  a broad  flat  thin 
face  behind  the  auditory  passage ; it  is  largely  filled 
with  air-cells,  and  completely  excludes  the  petrous  por- 
tion from  the  exterior  of  the  skulk  The  glenoid  pro- 
cess stands  well  out,  and  forms  a wide  but  shallow 
temporal  pulley  ; its  articular  surface  is  flat,  with  a hind 
lip,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  a little  concavity  perfects 
the  front  of  the  drum  obove  the  drum  process  of  the 

r*  enoid  bone  ; the  zygomatic  process  is  short,  sharp 
ve,  broader  below,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  root  con- 
tinues as  a broad  projecting  ledge  over  the  auditory 
hole  to  ihe  mastoid  portion,  and  like  it  is  full  of  cells  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  auditory  canal  is  a distinct  spout- 
like  piece. 

The  Frontal  bones  are  longer  in  the  Petaurut  than 
in  the  Phalanger , and  in  the  former  the  continued  tem- 
poral ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  run  into  distinct 
posterior  angular  processes,  before  which  the  short  brow- 
ridge  is  very  distinct ; in  the  latter,  however,  neither  are 
scarcely  discernible ; the  temporal  plates  are  contracted 
a little  in  front  of  their  union  with  the  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones ; the  urbilar  plates  descend  to  those  of  the 
palate- bones. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  is  rather  lengthy,  and  has  a large 
oblong  partition-plate,  rendering  the  Ploughshare  bone 
if  existing,  very  small. 

The  naso-orbilar  plates  form  the  principal  part  of 
each  Palate-bone,  joining  above  with  the  frontal,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  upper  jaw-bones;  their  palate-plates 
form  a narrow  bridge  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  and  a 
little  process  projects  from  their  outer  end  within  the 


hinder  tooth-sockets  of  the  jaw-bone*,  forming  the  back  Zoology, 
of  the  large  gap  which  iat  perfect  in  front  by  ' v— ^ 

The  palate-plates  ol  the  Upper  Jaw-bones:  the 
nasal  pistes  are  tail  but  nearly  square,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  their  malar  process  a little  stud,  corresponding 
with  that  in  the  Kanguroot , though  murh  smaller,  is  very 
distinct ; the  top  of  the  hind  tooth-sockets  forming  in 
the  Phalangert  a large  bony  floor  to  the  orbits. 

The  Cheek-bones  are  thin,  and  have  a posterior 
orhitar  process  most  distinct  in  the  Pdaurist. 

The  Muzzle-bones  have  their  palate-plates  narrow  in 
the  I*dauri*t,  but  wide  in  the  Phalatujer , and  in  both 
the  incisive  holes  are  large  slits ; the  nasal  processes  are 
lofty,  and  much  cutout  in  front,  so  that  the  front  ends  of 

The  Nose-bones  overhang  them,  especially  in  the 
Petauriit. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  form  the  inner  upper  part  of 
the  orbits,  and  their  orhitar  plate  is  very  large. 

The  Lower  Jaw  consists  of  two  sloul  pieces:  the 
angular  processes  are  little  developed  externally,  ami  are 
rounded  ; the  condyles  are  lengthy  transversely,  and 
nearly  flat ; and  the  tbiu  coronokl  processes  in  front  rise 
considerably  above  them. 

The  Koala,  Ilia  scalar etot  (PI.  V.,  fig.  34.),  is  pieced 
by  Owen  in  ibis  Family,  principally  on  account  of  the 
similarity  in  the  form  of  its  teeth  ; but  it  differs  from 
them  remarkably  in  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  nasal 
plates  of  the  upper  jaw-bones  ; the  large  infra-orbitur 
pits  produced  by  the  extension  of  tlaeir  malar  processes, 
and  the  compression  of  the  muzzle-bones,  so  that  the 
Head  seems  to  be  almost  all  skull  and  jaws. 

The  Occipital  bone  has  the  great  hole  round,  with 
small  condyles  situated  on  either  side;  the  ba*i|ar  part 
is  wide  and  thin ; the  paramastoid  processes  (fig.  34. 
e.  •)  very  lengthy  und  strong,  and  their  front  joining 
with  the  masioid  ; the  occipital  surface  is  nearly  square, 
and  the  crest  overhanging. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  has  its  posterior  piece  united  with 
the  occipital  by  its  widish  body  ; the  Turkish  raddle 
has  raised  side  edges;  the  temporal  plates  scarcely 
rise  into  the  temporal  pits;  the  spinous  processes  do 
not  run  into  the  articular  sockets  for  the  lower  jaw,  but 
between  each  and  the  corresponding  external  pterygoid 
plate  there  is  an  enormously  large  and  long  drum 
cavity  (a.),  which  descends  below  the  lower  edge  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate.  Of  the  two  ptery  goid  plates  the 
outer  (b  ) is  low  and  square,  but  not  separated  by  any 
pit  from  the  internal  (c.),  which  is  a distinct  bone  of 
much  larger  size,  and  extending  considerably  behind 
and  below  it ; the  hinder  under  edge  of  the  inner  plate 
is  rounded,  and  terminates  in  front  in  a little  depending 
slightly  hooked  process  (d.)  ; the  upper  edge  or  base 
has  the  same  T- headed  torm  as  in  the  Qt ; its  hinder 
branch  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  drum  cavity,  and 
its  front  branch  on  the  inside  of  the  root  of  tire  nasal 
plate  of  the  palate-bone. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  is  prohably  large,  if  the  space  in- 
cluded by  the  frontal  bone  betweeu  the  orbits  be  occu- 
pied by  it ; but  its  sieve-plate  is  small,  and  the  holes  in 
it  very  minute. 

The  Parietal  bone  is  single ; its  temporal  crests,  dis- 
tinct behind,  soon  run  into  one  in  front,  and  its  front 
lower  angles  descend  deeply  to  join  the  temporal  plates 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  Temporal  bone  has  its  squamous  and  masloido- 
pelrosal  portions  perfecting  the  back  of  the  Bkull  and  the 
occipital  crest.  The  scaly  plate  is  long,  but  does  not 
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Zoology,  reach  the  frontal  bone  ; the  glenoid  process  in  short,  and 
the  temporal  pulley  narrow  ; die  ar  icol  .r  Mirfut  deeply 
concave,  und  facing  downwards  with  its  hind  lip  nmclt 
lengiheued ; thence  the  squ;imou*  plate  arches  buck- 
wards,  and  descends  on  the  mastoid  process : the  d»  ep 
zygomatic  process  projects  directly  forwards  or  at  right 
angle  with  the  glenoid  process.  The  external  auditory 
tube  is  deeply  lodged  between  the  lip  of  the  articular 
surface  and  the  mastoid  process ; the  drum  cavity  is 
very  large  and  nipple-simp***! ; it  descends  below  the 
plune  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  aud 
is  so  closely  approached  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  that  it  is  questionnble  whether  it  he  not 
partially  or  wholly  formed  by  it,  but  with  the  pterygoid 
process  it  has  certainly  nothing  to  do. 

The  Frontal  bone  is  long ; the  temporal  crests,  di- 
verging from  the  hinder  part,  run  forwards  and  out- 
wards, bulge  over  the  orbits,  and  include  between  them 
the  broad  triangular  frontal  surface,  the  front  edge  of 
which  joins  the  nose-bones  and  the  nasal  protease.*  of 
the  upper  jaw-bones : the  orbilur  plates  are  joined  to 
those  of  the  lachrymal  and  upper  jaw  bones,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  Cheek-bones  are  very  deep ; their  articular  pro- 
cess descends  round  and  against  the  outside  of  the 
articular  surface  on  the  temporal  bone  ; the  posterior 
orbitar  process  is  distinct,  rising  up  like  a flat  square 
stud,  und  forming  with  the  zygomatic  process,  which  is 
straight,  and  thus  renders  the  temporal  pit  narrow,  an 
angle  info  which  the  extremity  of  that  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  ia  received  ; the  orbitur  edge  descends, 
and  its  front  bends  suddenly  at  a right  augle  to  join  the 
upper  jaw-bone. 

The  Palate-bones  have  each  in  their  palate-plate  a 
large  square  hole,  and  their  united  hinder  edge  is  very 
deep. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  form  with  the  roots  of  their 
hinder  molar  teeth,  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  the 
orbits;  the  malar  process  stands  directly  outwards  from 
the  side  of  the  bone,  and  has  in  it  a small  infra-orbitar 
hole;  the  square  nasal  process  ascends  between  the 
lachrymal  and  nose  bone ; it  is  very  short  from  behind 
forwards,  and  is  hollowed  into  a deep  infra-orbitar  pit. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  are  triangular;  their  orbitar 
plate  i*  large,  but  the  nasal  very  narrow. 

The  Muzzle-bones  ore  small  and  narrow  as  regards 
their  palatine  plate  and  both  sockets,  consequently  the 
front  of  the  upper  jaw  is  very  narrow;  but  their  nasal 
plates  are  large,  thin,  and  lofty,  curving  outwards  and 
upwards  ; these,  and  the  obioug  Nose-bones  being  very 
wide,  render  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  of  much  greater 
breadth  above  than  below. 

The  Lower  jaw  in  this  animal  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  ascending  branches  equalling  that  of  the 
horizontal ; the  base  of  the  latter  is  sharp,  a little  curved, 
and  before  the  front  molar  teeth  truncated  suddenly 
and  obliquely  upwards  ; their  outer  surface  is  rounded, 
and  the  inner  flat,  and  the  front  supporting  the  small 
incisive  teeth,  short,  slender,  and  compressed  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  muzzle-bones ; the  angular  processes 
are  not  outspread  horizontally,  as  in  other  Marsupial 
, Beasts,  but  curve  strongly  upwards  and  backwards 
like  the  same  processes  in  the  Rabbity  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  ascending  branch,  upon  ilse  outside  of  which 
is  a strong  descending  ridge.  The  condyles  are  not  tall, 
their  articular  surfaces  not  very  wide,  but  convex  from 
behind  forwards.  The  coronoid  processes  ure  thin, 
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curve  upwards  and  backwards,  but  do  not  overhung  Zoology, 
the  condyle*. 

(***.)  The  Flesh-Eater*  include  the  Thy/aeines.  }*has- 
coyotes , aod  Da*yurt‘S,  of  which  the  former  bear  a ge- 
neral resemblance  to  the  Dog  kind  and  other  long-faced 
Preilatories  without  pouches,  and  the  latter  to  the  Cat 
kind  and  oilicrs  of  the  same  Order  with  short  faces. 

The  Thy larine,  Thytacinus , has  the  Head  large  and 
long,  w ith  the  orbits  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it*  length, 
the  skull  nairnw  and  of  small  capacity,  with  deep  occipital 
and  temporal  crests,  wide  temporal  pits,  and  large  jaw*. 

The  basilar  part  of  the  Occipital  hone  is  short  and 
very  wide;  tie  great  hole,  not  very  capacious,  is  nearly 
oval,  but  rather  angular  abase;  the  large  condyles, 
about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  project  buck  beyond  its 
plane,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  occipital  surface 
of  the  hone,  is  vertical  to  the  basilar  part;  the  puni  mas- 
toid processes  are  compressed,  face  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  are  of  good  length.  The  occipital  surface, 
tall  und  concave,  with  nearly  straight  side-edges,  is 
bounded  above  by  the  slightly  overhanging  crest,  and 
not  always  united  with  the  articular  pieces  of  the  bone, 
probably  only,  however,  from  waul  of  age.  From  the 
front  of  the  angle  of  the  crest  projects  the  commence- 
ment of  the  single  temporal  crest  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  occipital  drops,  ami  is 
partially  overlapped  by  the  parietal  bones  protruding 
beneath  them  as  a pair  of  triangular  wedges,  he: ween 
which  is  a deep  cavity  for  lodging  the  upper  vermiform 
process  of  the  cerebellum,  fn  the  Ursine  Dasy%tret 
Dasyurus  Ursinxu,  the  principal  differences  from  the 
Thyladne  ure  the  regularly  oval  form  of  the  occipital 
hole,  the  scarcely  developed  paramastoid  processes,  aud 
the  diminished  height  of  the  occipital  surfucc.  J n the 
specimen  examined,  the  articular  pieces  were  still  uu- 
united  i* Dove  the  oecipital,  both  from  each  other  aud 
from  the  superior  piece. 

The  Sphenoid  boue  consists  of  an  occipital  portion, 
a pair  of  internal  pterygoid  plates  separate  from,  und  an 
ethmoidal  portion  consolidated  with,  the  ethmoid  hone. 

In  the  Tkylacine  the  occipital  sphenoid  portion  is  very 
lengthy  from  behind  forwards,  and  its  body  wide ; the 
Turkish  saddle  wide,  convex  transversely,  with  a trian- 
gular elevation  in  front,  separating  the  lower  edges  of 
the  optic  holes,  and  underlapping  the  elhmoido-spheuoid 
piece,  und  having  slightly  raised  sharp  edges ; the 
spinous  processes  not  lengthy,  but  reaching  the  inner 
ends  of  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  lower  jaw,  without 
assisting  in  their  lorrnation.  Between  them  and  the 
hind  corners  of  the  body  rise,  on  each  side  backwards 
and  upwards,  an  oval  concavity,  longest  vertically,  its 
inner  edge  bounded  by  a deep  lip,  and  from  its  under 
part  stretches  backwards  and  downwards  the  deep  thin 
cup  of  the  front  of  the  drum  cavity,  a vesicle  which, 
with  care,  may  be  separated  so  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  sphenoid  or  temporal  hone, 
with  the  equamous  and  petrous  portions  of  which  it 
joins  behind  und  above,  receiving  in  the  gap  of  its  upper 
outer  edge,  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  spuul-like  external 
auditory  tube  ; and  having  from  its  lure  port  a little 
stud  joining  the  hack  of  the  outer  pterygoid  plate.  The 
tenqiora!  plates,  neither  wide  uur  high,  incline  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  again  stictch  outwards  to  tindeilsp  the 
frontal  hone.  The  outer  pterygoid  plates  are  thin,  and 
projecting  in  front,  hut  behind  each  expands  iutom  groove 
with  edges,  of  which  Um  outer  is  deepest,  and  f-cuds  a 
delicate  spine  backwards  to  the  drum  cavity.  The  inner 
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Zoology,  pterygoid  processes  are  distinct,  considerably  deeper 
than  the  outer,  and  have  their  upper  edge  lengthened 
much  hackwarda  to  join  with  a little  triangular  Hat  pro- 
cess which  descends  from  the  edge  of  the  body.  The 
ethmoido-sphenoid  portion  has  ils  hotly  port  thick  to 
join  the  front  of  the  occipital  portion,  but  its  olive  pro- 
cess stretching  backwards  beyond,  and  overlapping  it,  is 
of  square  shape,  has  no  transverse  spines,  and  its  edges 
underlap  instead  of  rising  within  the  frontal  bone,  but 
perfect  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  hole*.  In  the  Ur- 
sine Dasyvre  the  body  of  the  occi pit  o-sphenoida  I por- 
tion is  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout  ; its  temporal 
plates,  of  a squarish  form,  rise  up  nearly  vertically  be- 
tween the  1 rental  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bones  ; its  spinous  processes,  much  developed, 
stretch  outwards  and  form  the  inner  end  of  the  articular 
surface  for  the  lower  jaw,  between  which  and  the  body 
of  the  bone  the  back  of  the  spinous  process  swells 
down  into  a large  thin  bony  vesicle,  forming  the  fore 
and  under  part  of  the  drum,  which  extends  back  to  the 
petrous  portion,  and  ha*  stretching  from  its  front  a thin 
ridge,  continued  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  pterygoid 
plate.  The  pterygoid  plates  are  very  shallow,  but 
deepest  in  front,  where  tl»e  outer  plate  joins  the  hind 
end  of  the  palate-plate  of  the  upper  jaw-bone ; the  inner 
plate  is  separate,  of  lengthened  triangular  shape,  with 
its  base  joining  to  the  palate-hone,  of  which  the  extremity 
is  received  between  the  two  plates  and  its  ape*  gradually 
subsiding  behind. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  in  the  Thylacine  is  of  very  consi- 
derable size,  length,  and  depth,  and  diamond-shaped  ; 
the  cells,  very  numerous  and  large,  are  enclosed  on  the 
top  and  sides  by  the  frontal  bone,  but  the  hind  half  of 
their  under  surface  is  underspread  by  a thin  plate  of  the 
bone  itself,  and  only  in  front  of  this  do  tlie  cells  com- 
municate with  the  nose  ; a deep  longitudinal  partition- 
plate  separates  them  into  two  sets. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  a pair  ; in  the  Thylacine  they 
are  short,  but  their  inner  connected  edges  curving  up- 
wards form  the  middle  of  the  sharp  single  temporal 
crest;  externally  they  curve  quickly  downwards,  so  that 
the  cavity  of  the  Skull  is  narrow,  and  their  lower  edges 
are  large,  overlapped  by  the  squamous  plates  of  the 
temporal  bones ; the  back  and  middle  part  of  their 
under  surface  perfects  the  pit  for  the  cerebellar  vermi- 
form pmersa.  and  in  front  of  these,  on  each  side,  a dis- 
tinct but  not  deep  edge  indicates  an  incipient  bony 
tentorium.  In  the  Daryvre  the  Parietal  bones  are 
longer,  but  their  temporal  crest  is  less  tall ; their  front 
cleft  to  receive  the  frontal  1 tones,  between  which  and 
the  temporal  hones  their  lower  front  angles  descend 
to  the  square-tipped  temporal  plates  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

The  Temporal  bones  in  the  Dasyurt  have  their  squa- 
mous and  mastoid  portions  forming  a single  piece,  and 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  petrous  portion,  perfecting  the  lower  end  of 
the  occipital  crest;  the  labyrinthic  part  of  the  petrous 
jmrtion  is  very  small,  but  a tall  triangular  plate  rises  np 
on  its  outer  edge,  partly  resting  against  the  front  of  the 
paramastoid  process  and  vertical  edge  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  partly  appearing  on  the  bock  of  the 
small  occiput,  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
squsmo-mustoidal  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
squamous  plate,  itself  not  large,  has  only  a small  por- 
tion forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  Skuil,  its  margin 
largely  overlapping  the  parietal  and  sphenoid  bone  ; 


the  mastoid  process,  compressed  snd  well-marked.  Zoology, 
though  small,  forma  Hie  back  of  the  external  orifice  of  1 "V— -- 
the  auditory  passage.  The  glenoid  process  stands  out 
from  tin*  side  of  the  squamous  portion  like  a long  tri- 
angular prism,  it*  sharp  edge  above,  its  from  face  con- 
cave, forming  the  temporal  pulley,  its  hind  face  convex, 
forming  the  front  of  the  external  auditory  opening,  and 
its  lower  edge  descending  considerably,  so  as  to  form  a 
deep  hmd  lip  to  the  large  articular  cavity,  concave  from 
behind  forwards,  flat  and  wide  transversely.  The  zy- 
gomatic process,  curving  outwards  and  forwards,  at  its 
commencement  very  deep,  with  its  sharp  upper  edge  in- 
clined inwards  and  the  whole  length  of  its  broad  under 
edge  resting  on  the  cheek-bone,  but  much  shallower 
in  front  The  under  part  of  the  external  auditory 
passage  is  a distinct  spout-like  piece,  wedged  in  he- 
tweeu  the  petrous  jiortioii  and  the  drum  cavity  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  In  the  Ursine  Dasyure  a larger  but 
shorter  piece  of  the  petrous  portion  appears  on  the 
hack  of  the  Skull,  and  its  under  surface  forms  a thin 
drum  vesicle,  somewhat  in  shape  like  a herlry  husk, 
with  its  long  axis  transverse,  and  immediately  behind 
the  drum  cavity  of  the  sphenoid  butte.  Its  squamous 
plate  is  larger,  but  the  glenoid  process  shorter  and  much 
overhung  by  the  very  deep  xxgomutic  process,  of  which 
the  upper  edge  inclines  much  inwards:  the  articular 
cavity  is  less  wide  laterally,  and  leas  deep. 

The  Frontal  bones  in  the  77iy lactne  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  length ; they  form  about  half  the  upper 
pert  of  the  vault  of  the  Skull,  which  however  is  scarcely 
a fourth  of  their  whole  length;  the  extent  of  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  is  indicated  externally  by  the  contraction  of 
the  hones  in  the  middle  of  the  temporal  pits,  whence 
they  again  spread  out  to  the  back  of  the  orbits,  and 
the  temporal  plates  being  rounded  from  above  down- 
ward*, are  of  an  hour-glass  shape,  of  which  the  front 
cone  is  considerably  largest.  The  sharp  temporal  cre*t 
continues  forwards  becoming  gradually  shallower, 
nearly  to  the  front  of  the  pits,  then  splits  into  two  slight 
ridges,  which,  stretching  outwards,  become  less  distinct 
as  they  now  run  each  into  the  corresponding  blunt  hinder 
angular  process,  from  whence  is  continued  forwards  the 
distinct  but  not  much  developed  brow-margins,  which 
<lo  not,  however, terminate  in  any  front  angular  process, 
they  being  deficient.  The  frontal  surface  between  the 
ridges  is  slightly  arched  transversely,  and  below  them 
descend  the  orbitar  plates,  of  which  the  inner  vertical 
part  is  the  largrst,  but  the  upper  back  part  narrow  and 
long,  forming  a blunt  angular  edge  with  each  temporal 
plate.  The  large  space  in  front  of  the  contracted  part 
of  the  bone  is  principally  filled  by  the  ethmoid,  hut  nu- 
merous large  ceils  in  the  Frontal  bone  itself  contribute 
to  its  large  size.  The  hind  and  under  edges  of  the 
temporal  plates  are  received  within  the  squamous 
plates  of  the  temporal  and  the  temporal  p-ates  of 
the  occipilo-spbeiioid  bones : the  contracted  part  rests 
on  the  edge*  of  the  olive  process  of  the  ethmoido- 
sphenoid  ; the  edges  of  the  orbitar  plates  join  with 
those  of  the  palate  and  lachrymal  bones,  the  hack 
edge  of  both  bones  joins  the  parietal,  and  their 
front  is  overlapped  by  tl»e  hind  ends  of  the  nose-bnnes 
and  the  tops  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bones. In  the  Ursine  Dasyure  the  Frontal  bones  are 
comparatively  short,  but  they  are  also  contracted  in 
their  temporal  plates;  they  are  rounded  transversely 
and  suddenly  towards  the  short  brow-ridge,  of  which  the 
larger  part  is  formed  by  the  strongly  developed  pointed 
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Zoology  hinder  angular  process  *o  as  to  define  the  upper  edge 
■ v—  ‘ of  the  orbit  very  deckled))  . 

The  Cheek-bones  in  the  Thylacine  are  very  lengthy, 
concave  beneath,  with  a shallow  groove  just  above  the 
edge : tto  hind  end  of  the  shallow  zygomatic  process  per- 
fects the  socket  for  the  lower  jaw  ; its  upper  edge  under- 
laps the  corresponding  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
the  posterior  orbitar  process,  though  short,  is  distinct; 
in  front  of  it  the  bone  deepens  considerably  as  its  ex- 
tremity inclines  inwards  to  join  tbe  upper  jaw-bone,  and 
form  by  it*  upper  concavity  the  outer  lower  half  of  the 
orbitar  margin,  the  plane  of  which  laces  obliquely  up- 
wards and  forwards.  In  tlie  Ursine  Dasyure  the  bone 
is  short,  it  also  bounds  the  outside  uf  the  articular  ca- 
vity ol  the  temporal  bone;  its  posterior  orbitar  process 
is  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  lower 
edge  of  its  deep  orbitar  purl  rests  on  the  tipper  jaw-bone. 

The  nasal  plates  of  the  Palate-booes  in  the  Thylacine 
arc  very  long  and  rather  deep  ; their  upper  edge  joins 
the  frontal  ami  lachrymal  bones  ; their  palate-plates  im- 
mediately behind  the  last  molar  teeth  form  merely  a 
narrow  bridge,  which  bounds  the  back  of  a large  aper- 
ture perfected  in  front  by  the  upper  jaw-boues,  and  in 
which  is  an  attempt  at  division  into  two  by  a little  pro- 
jection from  the  front  and  back  edge  of  the  bones  com- 
posing it.  In  the  Ursine  Dasyure  tlus  hole  is  irregu- 
larly triangular  with  the  ba«e  behind. 

In  both  animals  the  Lachrymal  bones  are  very  large, 
especially  their  orbitar  plate:  and  the  ridee  separating 
it  from  the  nasal  plate,  and  perfecting  the  Aire  part  ol  the 
orbitar  edge,  is  in  the  Thylacine  straight,  with  a alight 
curve  outward'  at  bottom ; but  in  the  Dasyure  it  curves 
regularly  throughout,  and  in  both  overlaps  the  front  of 
the  cheek-bone. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  in  the  Thylacine  are  very 
lengthy  ; their  nasal  plate  lofty,  slightly  convex  from 
above  downwards,  and  hollowed  near  its  middle;  the 
tooth-sockets  are  wide  behind  but  narrow  ia  front,  ex- 
cept at  the  very  end,  in  which  ia  the  large  socket  for  the 
cuspid  tooth ; the  roots  of  the  under  molar  touth-sockeis 
spread  a triangular  plate,  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
front  of  the  orbit,  and  an  its  outside  the  malar  process, 
in  the  root  of  which  is  a large  infra-orbilar  hole,  joins 
by  a jagged  surface  to  the  cheek-bone  ; its  front  upper 
edge  curves  suddenly  down  to  correspond  with  the  con- 
cave lower  edge  of  the  muzzle-bone  ; the  palate- plates 
are  narrow,  and  their  inner  joining  edges  deep  uud  form- 
ing above  a deep  thin  na*ul  crest,  lti  the  Ursine  Dasy- 
ure the  nasal  plate  is  shorter  and  couvex,  and  the 
palate-plate  wider. 

The  Muzzle- bones  in  the  Thylacine  have  long  nneal 
plates,  rising  upwards  and  inwards,  with  their  hind 
edge  concave  and  the  front  convex ; their  palate-plates 
are  very  narrow,  and  a lengthy  slip  ruu*  along  the  floor 
of  the  nose  on  (he  side  uf  the  nasal  crest  of  the  last 
bone,  the  incisive  hole  i a long  and  narrow ; the  front 
of  the  bone  has  small  tooth-sockets  and  the  bottom 
Ol  the  na*al  process  a large  shallow  depression  for  the 
crown  of  the  lower  cuspid  tooth.  In  the  Dasyure  these 
bones  are  shorter ; their  nasal  plate  has  its  front  edge 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  incisive  holes  arc  tolerably  large. 

The  Turbinated  bones  in  the  Thylacine  are  lengthy, 
and  consist  of  numerous  very  delicate  convolutions. 

The  Lower  Jaw  in  this  animal  consists  of  a pair 
of  lengthy  branches,  not  very  widely  separate  be- 
hind, and  uniting  at  uu  acute  angle  in  front ; the  base 
ia  rather  convex,  and  rises  suddenly  in  front;  the  an- 


gular process  has  the  usual  lateral  outspread ; the  ns-  Zo*k»fjr. 
ce  ruling  plate  is  of  considerable  length,  curving  upwards  — 
and  backwards  into  the  com  pressed  coronoid  process  ; 
the  condyle  has  its  root  sweeping  upwards,  and  termi- 
nates in  a wide  articular  surface,  which  is  convex  from 
behind  forwards  further  back  than  the  ooronoid  process, 
and  external  to  it.  In  the  Dasyure  the  jaw  is  stouter 
and  its  ascending  branch  more  vertical. 

(•■•*.)  The  Insect-eaters  consist  of  Afyrnwcobii,  the 
Bandicoots,  Perameles,  and  the  O/touum,  Didelphu; 
the  two  former  kinds,  in  (he  length)  ness  of  their  face 
and  sleuderness  of  their  jaws,  recall  the  Insect-eating 
Beasts  without  pouches ; but  although  the  latter  has 
many  resemblances  to  them,  yet  the  enormous  temporal 
cre*t  with  which  their  skull  in  furnished  indicates  their 
feeding  upon  much  tougher  food  than  insects,  and  which 
is  known  to  be  so. 

In  Myrmecobius  ihc  Skull  is  broad,  and  the  upper 
angle  of  the  Occipital  projects  between  the  hinder  ends 
of  the  Parietal  bones,  of  which  the  front  edge  is  square. 

The  squamous  (slates  of  the  Temporal  bones  arc 
square,  us  in  tb ell  ah  In  l ; the  glenoid  processes  curve  well 
outwards  and  forwunls,  ami  the  articular  surface  on 
their  under  side  is  lengthy  and  concave,  in  the  same 
direction,  and  from  side  to  side  loZenge-shapod,  and  the 
front  perfected  by  the  cheek-bone.  Their  xygomalic 
processes  are  short  and  (•might : the  drum  cavity  has 
similar  stuipe  to  that  of  the  Col,  but  is  principally  formed 
by  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Tlie  temporal  angle  of  each  side  of  the  Frontal  bone 
joins  at  a point  with  those  of  the  parietal,  temporal,  and 
sphenoid  bones;  its  brow -ridges  project  outwards  from 
the  frontal  surface  with  contrucud  buses  like  those  of 
the  Camel  and  Rabbit. 

The  large  Lachnm&l  bones  form  the  anterior  third  of 
the  orbit,  and,  being  interposed  between  the  cheek  and 
frontal,  entirely  exclude  the  upper  jaw-bone  from  it. 

The  nasal  plate  of  the  long  upper  Juw-lione  is  of  low 
triangular  shape ; the  hind  tooth-sockets  stretching 
outwards  to  the  root  of  tlie  malar  process,  as  in  the 
Omiihorhynque,  form  the  floor  of  the  orbit 

The  hinder  edge  of  the  palate-plates  of  the  Palate-bones 
have  a transverse  trigonal  shape,  and  the  gaps  in  them, 
which  arc  perfected  by  the  corresponding  plates  of 
tlie  upper  jaw-bones,  are  fitted  up  with  plates  of  bone. 

In  the  Bandicoots , PerameUs  (PI.  V.,  fig.  3.r>.),  the 
general  lengthy  form  of  the  head,  and  more  especially 
of  the  face,  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Insect- 
eating  Predatorics.  Tlie  drum  cavities  (a.)  belonging 
to  their  Sphenoid  bone  behind,  and  within  the  spiuous 
processes,  which  assist  in  firming  the  articular  surfaces 
for  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  large,  and  pyriform  horizon- 
tally. Behind  them  a similar  but  much  smaller  one  (b.) 
on  each  side  marks  externally  the  position  of  the  pe- 
trous portions  of  the  Temporal  tones ; the  tympanal 
rings  are  also  present  and  distinct.  In  the  Hare-eared 
Bandicoot,  the  gap  (c.)  in  the  palate,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  size,  und  exposing  the  under  surface  of  the 
.Ethmoid  bone,  belongs  entirely  to  the  palate-plates  of 
the  Upper  Jaw-bone,  and  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a 
pair  of  little  plates,  each  having  a small  hole  in  it,  and 
joining  the  corresponding  plates  of  the  Palate-bones, 
which  also  have  each  a small  hole.  In  the  Long-noted 
Bandicoot , live  palatine  hole  is  smaller,  sad  the  holes 
in  the  Palate-bones  are  deficient.  The  swellingsoti  the  pe- 
trous portion*  of  the  Temporal  bones  are  also  less  distinct. 

In  the  Opossums  (PI.  V.,  fig.  32.),  the  Occipital  bone 
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Zoology-  (A.)  ha*  a massive  nearly  square  basilar  process,  wider 
than  It*  length, a-d  with  a medial  low  keel;  its  great 
hole  oblong  square,  with  its  greatest  extent  transverse, 
and  with  the  broad  condyles,  which  arc  convex  vertically 
and  lace  backwards,  project*  backwards  on  each  side, 
and  renders  the  occipital  surface  concave  vertical  up 
to  the  transverse  ridge,  which  is  much  developed  and 
overhangs  it  considerably ; the  parama*toicl  processes 
are  larce.  compressed  laterally,  and  between  their  roots 
and  the  lower  ends  of  the  crest  is  a slight  gap  on  each 
side  for  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones. 
Before  the  occipital  crest  is  an  angular  projection,  arched 
transversely,  which  thrusts  in  between  the  parietal 
hones  and  the  deep  parietal  crest  commencing  from 
the  middle  of  the  crest,  runs  forward  to  the  front  angle 
of  the  bone.  The  edge*  or  the  angular  part  ore  in- 
dented for  junction  with  the  parietal  bones,  but  its  outer 
corners  are  overlapped  by  tho>e  bone*. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (b.)  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  occipital  portion  is  very  large,  and  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  bone  ; it*  body,  very  long,  thick,  and  wide 
behind,  narrows  a*  it  proceeds  forwards ; its  temporal 
plates  are  tall,  thick,  jagged,  and  indented  behind, 
where  overlapped  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  squamous 
parts  of  the  temporal  bones,  but  thin  in  front  and 
facing  forwards  and  outwards  at  their  junction  with 
the  parietal  bones,  and  directly  outwards  where  they 
join  the  frontal  bone,  and  form  a squarish  pit  for  the 
ethmoido-sphenoid  body,  which  is  square,  closely 
united  with  the  back  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  and  has  on 
each  side  of  it*  fore  part  the  small  orbiiar  plate.  The 
spinous  processes  stretch  directly  outward*,  and  are 
grooved  behind,  where  joining  the  glenoid  processes  of 
the  temporal  bone*,  and  assisting  to  form  the  articular 
surface  for  the  lower  jaw.  Between  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  and  each  of  its  spines  is  a deep  concavity 
facing  backwards,  to  form  the  front  of  the  ear-drum. 
The  pterygoid  processes  are  single,  long,  thin,  and  flat, 
continued  horizontally  forwards,  and  resting  on  the 
long  pterygoid  processes  of  the  palate-hone*.  The 
Turkish  saddle  is  a deep  pit  with  raised  side  edge*  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  ; and  before  it  a pair  of 
groove*  separated  hy  a mesial  ridge,  lead  to  the  optic 
hole*,  which  partially  belong  to  each  piece  of  the 
Sphenoid  bone. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  i*  very  long,  narrow  behind,  but 
widening  considerably  in  front,  and  consisting  of  nu- 
merous lengthy  convolutions,  separated  into  two  sets 
by  a large  oblong  square  nasal  process. 

The  Parietal  hones  (c.)  ate  nearly  square,  convex 
from  above  downward*  and  outwards,  and  from  behind 
forwards,  except  the  lengthened  thin  blunt  point  which 
overlap*  the  occipital  behind,  and  a similar  one  which 
overlaps  the  frontal  bone  before,  the  two  bone*  diverging 
in  front  at  an  angle,  and  behind  separated  by  a square 
gap.  At  the  junction  of  the  inner  upper  edges  of  the 
bones,  the  deep  thin  parietal  ridge  rises,  which  is  thick- 
ened and  jagged  on  it*  ridge.  The  hinder  and  larger  part 
of  the  lower  edge  of  each  bone  is  overlapped  by  the  squa- 
mous part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  thin  front  part 
rests  on  the  temporal  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  Temporal  bones  (d.)  consist  each  of  a squamo- 
masloidal  and  a petrous  portion,  but  whether  it  has  a 
bony  tympanal  piece  and  auditory  passage  is  doubtful. 
The  squamous  plate,  rounded,  is  almost  completely  shut 
out  from  the  skull  cavity  by  the  sphenoid  and  parietal 
bones,  and  by  the  petrous  portion,  against  the  outside  of 


all  which  it  laps.  The  trigonal  glenoid  process  stands  Zoology* 
out,  and  has  beneath  the  articular  surface  for  the  jaw,  with 
it*  gretiie*!  extent  transverse,  its  concavity  from  before 
backward*,  and  its  hind  edge  guarded  by  a deep  lip,  which 
also  form*  the  front  of  the  auditory  passage.  The 
zygomatic  process  i-  very  deep,  and  then  wide  below,  as 
it  re*ts  by  its  whole  length  on  the  cheek-bone,  but  sharp 
on  it*  upper  edge,  which  sends  back  from  its  root  a 
rounded  edge  over  the  top  of  the  auditory  passage 
to  the  little-developed  mastoid  process,  which  perfects 
the  lower  end  of  the  occipital  crest.  The  petrous  portion 
appears  on  the  hack  of  the  Skull  in  the  cleft  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  bNo  below  in  the  base. 

The  Frontal  bone  (r.)  is  of  considerable  size  and  great 
length.  The  parietal  crest,  continued  forward*  from 
the  middle  of  its  hinder  edge,  soon  bifurcate*,  and  each 
branch  curve*  outwards  and  forwards  to  terminate  in 
the  well-marked  though  small  posterior  angular  pro- 
cesses ; behind  these  curve  vertically  downwards  the 
temporal  plate*,  which  are  also  concave  outwards,  and 
bounded  in  front  by  an  indistinct  oblique  ridge  from 
each  angular  process,  separating  them  from  the  nrarly 
flat  vertical  orbttiir  pfotes,  by  which  the  lower  edges 
are  lapped  against  by  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  palate- 
bones,  and  the  front  by  those  of  the  lachrymal,  so  that 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  orbits. 

The  tipper  frontal  surface,  nearly  flat,  is  deeply  cleft  in 
front  for  the  nose-bones,  by  which  the  lengthened  part* 
are  almost  completely  overlapped.  The  bone  does  not 
exhibit  any  cells. 

The  Cheek-bones  (h.),  very  large  and  deep,  convex 
and  thin  above,  very  concave  and  thick  beneath,  curve 
forward*  and  inwards,  forming  the  principal  pan  of  trie 
zygomatic  arches;  a large  portion  of  the  upper  edge  is 
cut  away,  on  which  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  rests,  without  deepening  the  arch;  and  the 
hind  end  is  lengthened  inward*  below,  and  hollowed  to 
complete  the  front  of  the  jaw-socket  thus  formed  by 
the  temporal.  Cheek,  and  <-phenoid  l»oiies.  The  front  end, 
partially  scaly  and  partially  indented,  rests  on  the  upper 
jaw-bone. 

The  Palate-bones  (11.)  have  their  palate-plates  re- 
ceived within  the  hinder  ends  of  those  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone*, and  when  appearing  in  the  palate  have  a 
lengthened  hexagonal  form,  with  the  hinder  end  towards 
the  throat  turned  down  like  a lip;  but  a large  part  of 
each  plate  is  uuderlapped  and  concealed  by  the  corre- 
sponding plate  of  (be  jaw-bone,  and  forms  a spacious 
triangular  floor  to  the  orbit.  The  orbiiar  plate  is  thin 
but  not  large ; its  junctions  have  l>een  already  mentioned. 

The  pterygoid  processes  run  back  loner,  thin,  and 
pointed,  beneath  those  of  the  sphenoid  bone ; they  are 
also  remarkable  for  being  lengthened  horizontally  in- 
wards in  front,  each  forming  u ledge  upon  which  rest* 
the  corresponding  lower  edge  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
as  they  are  not  much  above  the  palate-plates  the  pos- 
terior orifice*  of  the  nostrils  are  low  hut  wider;  each 
plate  has  an  irregular  hole  near  its  hinder  edge,  and  a 
long  slit  in  front. 

Trie  Upper  Jow-bones(j.)  are  long,  and  have  very  wide 
lengthy  triangular  palate-plates,  wide  behind  and  nar- 
rowing in  front ; their  hind  edge  is  oblique  to  form  the 
gap  for  the  palate-bones,  and  each  has  here  a cleft, 
which,  with  those  in  the  (ortner  bones,  form  longnaTrow 
hole*,  and  a small  cleft  in  front  of  each  belong*  to  the 
incisive  holes.  The  outer  margin  is  widened  by  the 
tooth-sockets,  which  behind  are  exceedingly  brood.  The 
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Zootogy.  nasal  plate  curves  upwards  and  inwards ; its  hinder  edge 
is  concave  for  the  lachrymal  bone,  its  upper  edge  wavy 
for  the  nose- bone,  which  it  overlaps,  and  its  trout  oblique, 
and  also  overlapping  the  hind  edge  of  the  muzzle- bone. 
The  malar  process  is  large,  but  does  project  much  out- 
wards or  backwards. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  form  the  fore  and  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  orbits,  and  have  very  large  orbitnr  plates. 

The  Nose-bones  (l.)  are  very  long,  broad  behind, 
and  together  forming  a projecting  root,  which  runs  into 
tile  nasal  gap  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Turbinated  bones  are  long  and  very  complicated. 
The  Ploughshare  bone  is  very  bug,  but  rests  only  on  the 
front  of  the  junction  of  the  palate-plutesof  the  upper  jaw- 
bones. 

The  nasal  plates  of  the  Muzzle-bones  are  tall  and 
narrow,  incline  inwards  as  they  rise  op  on  the  front  of  the 
upper  jaw-bones,  and  support  the  front  of  the  nose -bones ; 
their  tooth-sockets,  not  very  thick,  curve  forwards  and 
inwards,  till  the  two  bune9  meet  and  form  the  muzzle. 
The  palate-plate  is  short  on  the  outside  of  the  incisive 
cleft,  and  long  within  where  joining  its  fellow ; but  a 
thin,  delicate,  spear-shaped  piece  runs  above  the  palale- 
plme  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  on  the  floor  of  the  Nose. 

The  Lower  Jaw  of  the  Opossums  consists  of  a pair  of 
strong  pieces,  of  which  the  Irase  is  much  rounded  down- 
wards, and  thick  ; but  the  tooth-sockets  are  not  wide  or 
capacious,  though  many  in  numt>er.  Tiie  condyles  ure 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  upward  curved  wide  angular 
processes,  are  tolerably  wide  and  convex  upwards;  the 
coronoid  processes  are  immediately  in  front  of  them,  thin, 
tail,  and  curving  backwards,  as  in  Predatory  Beasts. 

The  Wombat , Phascolonrys , has  some  remarkable 
peculiarities. 

The  Occipital  bone  has  its  great  hole  large;  the  con- 
dyles are  very  small,  and  nearly  on  the  Mime  plane  as 
it*  lower  edge ; the  basilar  process  is  wide,  and  very 
thin;  the  paiamastoid  processes  very  small  ; the  occi- 
pital surface  is  nearly  square,  vertical,  and  low  ; the  occi- 
pital crest  is  sharp,  curves  backwards,  and  perfected  on 
each  side  by  the  parietal  bone. 

The  two  portions  of  the  Sphenoid  bone  remain  un- 
uniled  ; the  Turkish  saddle  has  its  sides  elevated  ; the 
temporal  plates  rise  op  in  angular  form  between  the 
squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  and  the  temporal  plate 
of  the  frontal  to  the  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  ami  all 
four  meet  in  a point.  There  is  not  any  pit  between  the 
pterygoid  plates,  but  there  is  one  on  the  outside  of  each 
external  plate,  and  the  internal  plates  are  distinct  bones, 
without  any  hoop-like  process. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  has  but  a small  cock’s-comb,  and 
is  well  received  into  the  frontal  bone  ; its  nasal  plate  is 
very  long. 

The  Parietal  is  single:  its  coronal  surface  is  flat,  with 
ihe  lateial  edges  hent  downwards,  forming  the  straight 
temporal  crests,  and  overlapped  by  the  scaly  plates  of 
the  temporal  bones ; the  front  upper  angle  of  each 
parietal  bone  forking  forwards  receive  between  them 
the  frontal  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  are  interposed 
between  it  and  the  orbilar  plates. 

The  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  Temporal 
bones  assist  in  forming  the  angles  of  the  low  triangular 
occipital  surface  of  the  Skull.  The  squamous  plate  is 
large,  and  stretches  far  forwards ; the  glenoid  process, 
curving  much  outwards  and  forwards-,  has  the  temporal 
pulley  very  spacious,  and  the  articular  surface  concaved 
downwards  transversely,  very  narrow  from  behind  for- 


wards, but  widening  externally,  and  becoming  a little  Zoology, 
convex  as  it  is  deepened  by  the  cheek-bone ; its  inner 
Cud  is  Imhi tided  by  it  strung  descending  process  behind, 
and  within  which  is  the  swelling  tympanal  cavity  farmed 
entirely  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  excluding  the  pe- 
trous part  of  the  bone  from  the  exterior  of  the  Skull. 

The  external  auditory  passage  is  a distinct  piece,  loiged 
in  a deep  cavity  (urmed  by  the  glenoid  nnd  mastoid 
processes,  the  latter  of  which  is  much  developed,  and 
stands  out. 

The  Frontal  bone  is  single,  large,  flat,  and  squarish, 
broadest  in  front,  and  having  slight  indications  of  brow- 
ridges  and  angular  processes ; the  lower  nearly  straight 
edge  of  its  orbitar  plate  rests  on  the  palate,  upper  jaw, 
and  lachrymal  bones. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  are  of  triangular  shape,  their 
base  very  long,  and  a knob  interposed  between  the  or- 
hilar  and  nasal  plates,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
longest. 

The  Cheek-bones  have  their  zygomatic  part  straight 
and  trigonal ; the  orbitar  portion  is  very  large,  the 
internal  oibitar  process  large,  and  the  lower  margin  of 
the  orbit  concave,  and  projecting  forwards  between  the 
lachrymal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  tipper  jaw- 
bone, recalls  the  form  of  the  orbit  in  the  Di/gmig. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  each  contain  a large  cell ; 
their  tooth-sockets  are  very  deep,  and  ascend  on  the 
inside  of  each  orbit  and  into  the  temporal  pits ; in 
front,  the  malar  process  is  concave,  but  jutting  behind. 

The  nasal  process,  thin  and  narrow,  rises  between  the 
cheek  nnd  muzzle  bones  to  the  uafcal  and  frontal  bones; 
its  infraorbitar  hole  is  small. 

Each  Pulate-bone  has,  iu  its  palate- plate,  a very 
large  triangular  hole,  so  that  the  two  bones  together 
have  a T-shaped  form,  the  stem  of  the  latter  separating 
the  apertures. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  is  very  thin  and  slender,  and 
rests  on  I'oth  palate  and  upper  jaw  bones. 

The  Muzzle-bones  have  their  palate-plates  large  and 
very  thick  for  the  large  incisive  teeth,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  a deep  groove;  i heir  incisive  holes 
are  narrow ; their  nasal  plates  roe  upwards,  curve  in- 
wards, and  give  great  hreudlh  lo  the  nostrils. 

The  Nose-bones  together  form  a large  triangle,  with 
the  base  resting  against  the  frontal,  and  its  sides  between 
the  upper  jaw  and  muzzle  bones. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  is  very  massive,  and  its  two 
pieces  are  connected  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
length  of  the  bone;  the  angular  processes,  much  out- 
spread and  flattened,  have  the  asceudiug  branches 
springing  up  from  their  middle  with  a deep  cavity  on 
either  side  ; the  very  wide  and  convex  condyles  are  thin, 
but  widened  on  their  outer,  and  hooked  downwards  on 
their  inner  end ; the  coronoid  processes  are  vertical  and 
very  slender. 

(H.)  The  Pacmtdxoms  or  Thick-skins, according  to 
Cuvier's  arrangement,  include  three  families,  viz. : — the 
Trunked, Common,  and  Single  Hoofed;  but  the  latter 
of  these,  having  no  resemblance  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  head  or  limbo,  nor  any  similarity  in 
habits,  must,  as  has  been  already  done  by  Illiger,  be 
formed  into  a distinct  Order.  Thus  restricted,  the  gene- 
ral character  in  the  Heads  of  the  Thick-skinned  Beasts 
is  the  large  development  of  uir-cells  between  the  tables 
of  the  skull-bones  generally,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
face-bones,  all  of  which  communicate  with  the  general 
cavity  of  tlte  nostrils.  By  llteir  production  at  one  or 
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Zoology,  other  part  of  the  skull  or  face,  very  peculiar  and  cha- 
— v——'  racterimic  external  form  is  prodnoed.  But  H most  be 
recollected  that  the  bulkiness  of  the  skull  in  this  Order 
is  no  indication  of  the  correspondent  capacity,  «r  of  the 
size  of  the  brain,  but  the  contrary  ; for  almost  in  every 
instance  their  brain  is  extremely  small,  both  in  reference 
to  the  largeness  of  the  skull  and  the  general  bulk  of 
the  animal.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed,  thut  the 
cells  do  not  exist  in  the  young  animals  but  are  gradu- 
ally developed  as  they  advance  in  age,  though  not  equally 
through  the  whole  walls  of  the  sknll ; at  the  base  the 
cells  are  few,  and  in  the  temporal  pits  immediately  be- 
hind the  orbits  not  very  deep  ; but  they  are  very  large 
and  deep  at  the  back,  and  over  the  vault  of  the  skull 
frotn  ear  to  ear,  thus  widening  the  skull  enormously  in 
this  region,  and  by  its  lateral  extension  producing  the 
great  depth  of  the  temporal  pits. 

(*.)  The  Trunked  Family  consists  of  the  Elephants 
only;  to  these,  however,  Cuvier  has  added  the  fossil 
Mastodons,  which  in  size  and  general  arrangement  are 
so  closely  allied  that  they  must  form  part  of  the  same 
group.  The  most  striking  character*  of  the  Head  in 
tbis  Family,  are,  the  great  height  and  width  of  the  skull 
above  the  ears,  and  the  great  width  from  within  out- 
wards of  the  temporal  pits ; the  wide  gaping  aperture  of 
the  nostrils,  high  up  on  the  face  between  the  orbits, 
with  its  smalt  nose-bones,  and  with  the  large  portion  of 
its  margin  formed  by  the  muzzle-bones,  recalling  very 
decidedly  the  aperture  of  the  blow-holes  in  the  Spouting 
Cetaceans  ; the  vertically  and  large  size  of  the  muzzle- 
bones,  in  accordance  with  the  bulkineas  nf  the  roots  of 
the  large  tusks  or  cuspid  teeth  which  they  sustain; 
and  the  large  size  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw,  with 
their  capacious  tooth-sockets  tor  lodging  the  enormous 
grinders. 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  very  early  unites  into  one  with 
the  ooripito-sphenoid  long  before  the  junction  of  ita 
own  several  pieces.  The  basilar  process  is  short,  wide, 
thin,  sod  concave  transversely  above ; the  vertebral  liole 
is  round,  and  the  condyles  resemble  quarter  sections  of 
m solid  sphere,  with  the  long  diameter  nearly  vertical,  and 
the  convexity  facing  outwards  and  backwards  ; the  pa- 
rama&toid  processes  arc  mere  little  elevations.  The  occi- 
pital part  of  tbe  bone  is  very  lofty,  and  its  angular  upper 
extremity  bent  forward  to  project  between  the  hind 
edges  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  with  them  form  the 
very  summit  of  the  skull ; tbe  transverse  ridge  is  distinct 
and  rounded;  the  vertical  ridge  short,  but  deep  and 
thin,  with  a deep  depression  on  each  side  depending 
on  the  great  development  backward  and  outwardly  of 
the  air-cella  between  tbe  tables  of  the  skull,  which  pro- 
duce two  very  large  protuberances  behind. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (b.)  is  divided  into  two  pieces, 
of  which  the  oocipito-sphcnoid  has  tlie  body  wide,  but 
its  Turkish  saddle  is  not  very  well  marked  ; the  spinous 
processes  are  small  ami  short.  The  pterygoid  processes 
(B.**)  are  remarkable  for  the  confluence  of  their  two 
plates  (a.  a.),  so  that  on  each  side  from  the  under  part  of 
the  bone  descends  a large  and  long  process,  concave 
from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards, 
with  its  hollow  facing  forwards,  in  which  is  lodged  the 
corresponding  tuberosity,  or  hind-tooth  socket  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  its  tower  edge  resting  on  the  palate- 
bone:  a very  email  portion  of  tbe  root  of  the  outer 
margin  of  this  concavity  enters  the  temporal  pit,  and  is 
tbe  only  representative  of  tbe  temporal  plate.  In  the 
cihinoido-sphenuid  bone,  the  transverse  spines  are 


deep  and  square,  and  the  outer  under  angle  of  each 
sends  into  the  orbit  in  the  angular  gap  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  hour  a pointed  process,  on 
the  inner  side  of  which  is  the  optic,  and  on  the  crater 
side  the  common  lacerated  orbitar  and  ronad  hole. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  (f.)  is  wide  and  heart-shaped  ; its 
sieve-plate  is  divided  into  two  concavities  by  the  well- 
developed  broad  cock  V-comb,  of  greater  breadth  above 
than  lx* low.  The  convolutions,  divided  into  two  sets  by 
the  stout  partition-plate,  are  little  complicated  and  short ; 
part  have  their  lower  ends  five  in  the  nostrils,  but  those 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone  rest  against  thin 
plates  which  cut  off  their  direct  communication  with 
the  nose. 

In  the  Temporal  bone  (d.)  the  squamous  and  mas- 
toid piece,  united  very  early,  form  one,  as  the  petruus 
and  tympanal,  also  united,  form  another  piece.  The  pe- 
trous portion  is  little  ween  externally;  but  the  dram  walls 
assume  a triangular  shape,  descend,  and  have  a length- 
ened flattened  point  curving  forwards  behind  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  aquamo- 
mastoid  portion  has  its  two  tables  widely  separated  by 
air-cell*,  specially  above  the  small  external  auditory 
aperture,  upon  which  depends  the  great  width  of  the 
Skull  at  this  part.  In  from  of  the  auditory  hole,  the 
squamous  plate  inclines  suddenly  inwards,  almost  at 
right  angle  with  the  side  of  the’  Skull  above  the  ear. 
The  zygomatic  process  (£.)  is  short,  straight,  and  di- 
rected forwards ; from  its  root  runs  inwards  in  front  of 
and  below  the  whole  length  of  the  external  auditory  pas- 
sage, the  gleuoid  process,  convex  from  before  backwards, 
and  slighily  concave  laterally. 

Hie  Parietal  bones  (c.),  arched  from  behind  forwards, 
but  nearly  flat  transversely,  have  their  hind  edges  diverg- 
ent to  receive  the  occipital  bone,  and  their  front  angles 
also  divergent  to  enclose  tbe  back  of  the  frontal  bones. 
On  each  side  the  well-defined  but  rounded  temporal 
crest  sweeps  from  before  backward*,  outwards,  and 
downwards  to  the  temporal  bones ; and  below  the  crests 
the  bone  descends  vertically  to  join  the  ethmoido-sphe- 
noiil  and  the  frontal  bones,  and  form  the  principal  part 
of  tbe  temporal  pit.  Each  bone  immediately  above  the 
awelling  part  of  the  temporal  bone  swells  out  also  con- 
siderably; and  upon  this  outnpreading  of  these  two 
pairs  of  bones  depends  tbe  great  width  of  the  bock  of 
the  skull  and  the  lateral  width  of  the  temporal  pits; 
the  anterior  upper  angle  is  much  lengthened,  and  laps 
over  a large  part  of  rite  temporal  plate  of  the  frontal, 
excluding  it  from  the  pit. 

The  frontal  portion  of  the  Frontal  bones  (s.)  is  a 
wide  band,  in  shape  like  a half  hexagon,  tbe  three  hind 
edges  of  which  are  received  within  the  lengthened  ante- 
rior angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  Each  lower  end  of  the 
band  terminates  in  the  short  rounded  brow-ridge,  with 
its  anterior  and  posterior  angular  processes,  of  which 
the  latter  is  best  defined,  and  from  it  |tasse$  bock  to  the 
hind  edge  of  the  bone  n thin  sharp  ridge,  above  which 
is  the  temporal  and  below  it  tbe  orbitar  plate,  facing 
directly  outwards,  and  by  its  lower  margin  joining  tbe 
upper  jaw  and  lachrymal  bones,  the  latter  of  which  is 
thin,  long,  and  like  a flattened  tube  laid  horizontally. 
The  large  ethmoidal  gap  is  vertical,  with  a little  inclina- 
tion downwards  and  backwards.  The  half  hexagonal 
space  produced  in  front  by  the  divergence  of  the  frontal 
bones,  to  form  the  margins  of  the  orbits,  includes  the 
nasal  and  muzzle  hones,  with  tbe  intervening  nasal 
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Zoology.  The  Cheek-bones  (h),  not  long,  but  nearly  straight, 
stretch  forwards  and  a little  iuwarda ; their  louder 
half,  shallow  and  wide,  underlape  the  whole  length  of 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is 
indeed  continued  rather  behind  it,  forming  an  external 
boundary  to  the  articular  surface  of  that  bone ; the 
front  half  is  deep  but  thin,  rises  like  a step  above  the 
hinder  half  to  the  level  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal,  deepens  as  U is  continued  forward  in  part  to 
but  against  and  in  part  to  rest  upon  the  malar  process 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  forms  a very  indistinct  blunt 
orbitar  process,  far  distant  below  the  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  hone. 

The  principal  part  of  each  Upper  Jaw-bone  (j.)  con- 
sists of  a large  ami  deep  oblong  chamber,  lodging  two  or 
three  molar  teeth,  of  which  tbc  outer  wail  descends  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orkitar  plate  of  the  frontal,  assist- 
ing to  form  the  iuucr  wall  of  the  orbit;  and  the  inner 
wall  descends  from  beneath  the  sieve-plate  of  the  eth- 
moid, forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  uostril;  the  upper 
and  back  edges  of  the  plates  connected  by  a bony  bridge, 
and  the  hind  end  rounded,  and  received  in  the  concave 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  fore  and 
upper  part  projects  outwards  a pair  of  stout  processes, 
which,  soon  coalescing,  form  the  large  infra-orbitar  hole ; 
and  the  single  process  thus  funned,  deep  and  mode- 
rately thick,  bends  backwards  and  outwards,  as  the 
malar  process,  to  join  with  the  cheek-bone.  The  root  of 
tiie  upper  process  rises  sharp,  and  runs  between  the 
front  angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the  nasal  plate 
of  the  muzzle-bone,  and  on  its  outside  is  a lengthy  gap 
in  which  lies  the  lachrymal  bone,  still  farther  out 
between  which  and  the  cheek-bone  is  the  orbitar  process 
of  the  Upper  Jaw-bone,  or  floor  of  the  orbit,  not  very  ex- 
tensivr,  of  triangular  form,  with  its  front  edge  rounded 
down  towards  the  face.  The  nasal  plate  continued 
downwards  and  forwards,  from  the  lower  root  of  the 
malar  process,  curves  under  like  a scroll  to  join  in  a 
sharp  edge  the  narrow  palate- plate  which  splavs  out- 
wards iu  front  from  its  fellow,  and,  widening,  forms 
a large  and  lengthy  concavity  in  which  rests  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  corresponding  muzzle- bone. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  (o.)  are  like  flattened  tubes,  in- 
serted for  some  distance  between  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
frontal  and  of  the  upper  jaw-bone ; its  orbitar  plate,  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  tike  bone,  is  lengthy  ; its  nasal 
plate  small,  and  bounded  externally  by  a little  stud. 

The  Nose-bones  (l.)  are  like  a pair  of  hollow  trigonal 
pyramids,  with  their  base  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
their  apex  thrust  into  the  frontal  bones  above  the  eth- 
moidal gap  ; the  hind  edge  of  the  b;>se  is  rounded,  the 
inner  straight  at  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  and  the  front 
edge  concave,  the  concavity  on  each  bone  appearing 
more  marked  by  the  lengthening  of  tbc  inner  anterior 
angle.  The  under  face  ot  the  bones  which  form  tike  roof 
of  the  nostril  have  each  their  outer  edge  cut  out  so  as 
to  form  an  aperture,  perfected  by  the  correspond ing 
muzzle-bone,  to  the  large  cavity  of  which  each  bone 
contributes. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (k.)  form  nearly  all  the  front  of  the 
face  below  the  aperture  of  the  nostril ; together  they 
forth  a square  space,  along  the  centre  of  which  descends 
a deep  wide  coucavily,  supporting  the  root  of  the  ani- 
mal’s trunk;  this  increases  in  depth  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  great  tusks,  the  sockets  for  which 
are  formed  on  the  outer  half  of  each  bone,  ascending 
up  to  the  top  of  each  vertical  part,  aikd  become  thicker 


and  larger  as  the  tooth-pulp  and  tooth  increase  in  size ; Zoology, 
the  upper  end  of  each  bone  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
nasal  aperture,  and  an  upper  branch  curves  outwards 
and  upwards  to  join  the  nose-bone,  aud  farms  the  side  of 
the  nostril. 

The  Palate-bones  are  thin ; their  vertical  nasal  pro- 
cess helps  to  form  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  nasal 
apertures  ; their  palate-plates  are  thrust  in  squares  into 
the  palate,  and  a little  horizontal  process  runs  between 
the  last  tooth-socket  and  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  Ploughshare  bone,  thin  aad  deep,  stretches  for- 
ward to  the  palate-plates  of  the  upper  jaw  and  muzzle 
bone  ; its  base  can  scarcely  be  said  to  spread  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow  ness  ot  the  hind  and  upper  part  of 
the  nostrils;  hut  it  divides  into  a pair  of  vertical  plates, 
which  join  the  lower  edge  of  the  part ition- piste  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

The  Lower  Jaw  (o.)  has  short  horizontal  branches 
which  coQtaiB  very  large  molar  tooth-sockets  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  upper  jaw-bones,  the  hindmost  of 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  engulfed  within  the  root 
of  the  ascending  branch,  and  being  the  neat  iu  which 
they  are  formed,  whence  successively  issue  new  molar 
teeth  as  those  in  front  wear  down,  move  forward,  and 
tall  out.  The  horizontal  branches  join  in  front  at  an 
angle,  tind  obliquely  from  the  upper  edge  to  the  base  of 
the  jaw  ; and  in  this  junction  an  odd-shaped,  narrow, 
spout-like  groove  (t.)  is  formed.  Tike  angular  processes 
are  rounded,  as  are  also  the  hind  edges  of  the  ascend- 
ing branches  ol  which  the  fronts  are  sharp  und  thin. 

The  corotinid  processes  are  low,  but  the  condyles  dis- 
tinct from  them  and  tall,  with  their  articular  surfaces 
wide  and  convex,  both  from  behind  forwards,  and  from 
side  to  side. 

(••.)  The  Trunkle*e  Family  includes  the  various  kinds 
of  Same,  Tapiirs  (PI.  V.,  fig.  38.),  and  Rhinoceroses 
(fig.  39.  49.);  anti  at  its  very  extreme,  if  not,  indeed, 
as  according  to  llliger,  forming  a distinct  latnily,  the 
Hippopotamus , which  possesses  some  very  peculiar 
characters.  The  most  remarkable  general  character  is 
the  existence  of  numerous  air-cells  between  the  tables  of 
Uie  Skull,  specially  ou  the  upper  and  back  part,  where 
the  occipital  part  of  the  occipital  bone  is  very  lolly  and 
vertical;  the  frontal  cells  are  also  largely  developed, 
and  in  the  Rhinoceroses  the  nasal,  and  particularly  the 
muzzle  bone*,  which  are  of  enormous  site,  and  com- 
pletely overhang  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils;  whilst,  oil 
the  contrary,  in  the  Tapiirs  they  arc  vers  short,  have 
very  little  con uexioo  with  tike  Upper  jaw-bones,  between 
which  Uie  aperture  ol*  the  nostrils  is  very  lung  aud 
gaping. 

The  Occipital  bone  (a.)  in  the  Stone,  Bakiroiis*a,  und 
Rhinoceros  has  its  occipital  surtace  lolly,  and  present- 
ing three  more  or  less  triangular  spaces.  The  middle 
one  lias  its  apex  below,  at  the  top  ot  the  vertebral  hole, 
ami  its  base  above,  formed  by  the  transverse  ntcipital 
ridge  or  crett,  of  which  the  angles  project  far  backwards 
and  produce  a large  transverse  concavity.  The  whole 
hinder  edge  of  this  crest  in  the  Rhinoceros  also  over- 
hangs tike  back  of  the  bone,  and  the  front  is  lengtltened 
and  projecting  between  Uie  hind  edees  of  the  parietal 
bone,  below  the  lateral  edges  of  this  middle  triangle 
are  tike  other  two,  more  flat  and  slightly  inclined  out- 
wards : from  Lheir  outer  under  angles  descend  the  para- 
mastoid  processes,  of  considerable  size  and  length,  long- 
est in  the  Swine  aud  shortest  in  the  Rhinoceros.  In 
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Zoology,  the  Tapitr  the  occipital  surface  of  the  bone  is  pcnlago 
— nal,  the  base  below  and  tlic  apex  above:  the  upper  two 
edges  and  apex  project  so  greatly  backward*  a*  to  stand 
beyond  the  occipital  surface,  like  the  gable  of  a ridged 
roof,  with  an  intervening  deep  triangular  pit:  its  para* 
mastoid  processes  are  short  and  curved  inwards. 

Of  the  Sphenoid  bone  the  occipito-sphcnoid  portion 
i*  unchylosed  to  the  occipital  bone;  its  body  is  short, 
flat,  and  narrow  in  the  Swine  and  Babiroussa , but  thick 
and  rounded  laterally  beneath  in  the  Rhinoe.eros  and 
Tapiir  : tl»e  spinous  processes  are  short:  the  external 
pterygoid  plates  alone  belonging  to  the  bone,  in  the 
Rhinoceros  and  Tapiir , very  stout,  and  scarcely  forming 
any  pit  behind,  but  ill  front  deeply  grooved  from  tlie 
pterygoid  holes  ; in  the  Swine  and  Babiroussa , by  the 
junction  in  the  former  of  a short  and  in  the  latter  of  a 
long  independent  internal  ptery  goid  plate ; with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wide  external  plate  large  posterior  pits,  as 
well  as  wide  and  deep  anterior  ones,  are  formed;  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  rises  up  into 
the  temporal  pit  as  a temporal  plate.  In  the  orbits  only 
a small  orbilar  portion  of  the  cthmoido-aplienoid  appears, 
in  each  of  which  are  two  holes. 

The  Parietal  bones  (c.)  early  unite  into  one,  which 
forms  a more  or  less  wide  crown  to  the  Skull,  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros,  Swine,  and  Babiroussa,  or  a longitudinal 
crest,  as  in  the  Tapiir.  These  differences  depend  on  the 
six*  of  the  temporal  pits  and  their  surrounding  edges. 
In  the  Tapiir  the  temporal  pits  are  bounded  above  by 
the  longitudinal  crest  continued  from  the  front  angle  of 
the  occipital  along  the  middle  of  the  Parietal,  which  de- 
scend* on  each  side  like  a slanting  roof  to  join  the 
squamous  plate  of  the  temporal.  In  the  Babiroussa 
the  temporal  ridges  curve  outwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  posterior  angular  processes  of  the  frontal 
bone,  leaving  a flat  triangular  space  between  them ; in 
the  Swine  the  temporal  ridges  are  farther  apart  behind  ; 
consequently  the  crown  of  the  Skull  is  broader  and 
the  temporal  plates  of  the  bone  moie  vertical ; in  the 
Rhinoceros  the  crown  is  more  oblong,  square  in  shape, 
but  the  temporal  ridges  are  scarcely  discernible.  The 
front  angles  of  the  bone  are  more  or  less  lengthened  so 
as  to  include  more  or  less  perfectly  the  buck  of  the 
fronial  bone  or  bones. 

The  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  Temporal 
bones  (o.)  form  a single  piece  in  each  bone.  The  hind 
edge  of  the  mastoid  process  is  vertical,  and  joins  the 
front  of  the  root  of  the  paramasloid  process  of  the  occi- 
pital : in  the  Swine  and  Babiroussa  it  is  indistinct,  hut 
in  the  Rhinoceros  (o.)  and  Tapiir  it  is  large,  trigonal,  and 
forms  the  hind  boundary  of  the  external  auditory  open- 
ing; the  squamous  plate  is  low,  and  runs  forward  to  the 
frontal,  separating  the  parietal  from  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  nrlicuLar  surface  of  the  glenoid  process  is  wide  late- 
rally and  convex  from  behind  forwards : the  process 
itself  in  the  Sterne  and  Babiroussa  is  deep  and  slightly 
concave  behind,  and  in  it  lies  the  bony  external  auditory 
passage  running  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  drum  ; 
but  in  the  Tapiir  and  Rhinoceros  the  process  is  not 
deep:  the  hinder  lower  edge  bound*  u transverse  cavity 
behind  the  articular  surface:  in  the  Tapiir  it  becomes  a 
broad  concave  process,  and  in  the  Rhinoceros  a stout 
process  (r.)  longer  than  the  mastoid,  which  in  these  ani- 
mals forms  the  front  of  the  auditory  passage,  and  pre- 
vents the  backward  dislocation  of  the  condyle.  The 
zygomatic  process  in  the  Swine  and  Babiroussa  i*  almost 
a rectangular  triangle;  and  in  consequence  of  the  depth 
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longer  than  the  base.  and  rises  above  the  external  midi- 

tory  aperture ; its  front  concave  edge,  a*  it  approaches 

the  cheek-bone,  begins  to  rise  up  as  a little  pointed  pio- 

cess  within  the  posterior  orb i tar  of  that  bone,  and  is 

continued  forward,  assisting  to  form  the  lower  edge  of 

the  orbit,  to  the  malar  proerss  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 

Upon  the  shortness  of  the  base,  which  runs  forwards  at 
right  angle  with  the  articular  surface,  depends  the  small 
extent  of  the  temporal  pit ; its  lower  edge  is  rounded 
and  rests  entirely  on  the  concave  zygomatic  process  of 
the  cheek-bone  in  the  Sxdne,  but  lews  entirely  in  the 
Babiroussa.  The  zygomiitic  process  (£.)  in  the  Tapiir 
and  Rhinoceros  is  not  deep  but  longer,  curving  gently 
forwards  and  outwards,  is  only  partially  underlapped  by 
the  cheek-bone,  but  reaches  forward  to  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. Behind,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the 
glenoid  process,  descends  the  long  irregular  drum,  en- 
tirely excluding  the  petrous  portion  from  the  exterior  of 
the  skull,  and  of  which  the  cavity  is  very  small  in  the 
Swine  and  Bit  biroast  a.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Tapiir  and  Rhinoceros  have  any  bony  drum,  their 
small  petrous  portion  being  generally  seen  externally 
projecting  into  the  large  lacerated  basal  hole,  and  there 
is  not  any  lloor  to  the  auditory  passage. 

The  Frontal  bone  (e)  in  the  Swine  and  Babiroussa 
has  its  upper  surface  flat,  forming  the  widest  part  of  the 
Skull  between  the  posterior  angular  processes,  which 
are  well  defined,  receive  the  front  ends  of  the  tem- 
poral ridges  of  the  parietal  hone,  and  distinctly  se- 
parate the  temporal  pits  from  the  orbts;  the  brow-mar- 
gins are  also  sharp,  decided,  very  convex,  and  termi- 
nating before  in  (he  broad  anterior  angular  processes. 

The  hind  angular  edge  runs  back  into  the  forked  edge 
of  the  parietal  bone;  the  front  edge  projects  a pair 
of  nasal  processes,  with  a wide  intermediate  gap  to 
receive  the  hind  ends  of  the  nose-bones,  whilst  their 
outer  edge  rests  on  the  lachrymal  and  upper  jaw-bone ; 
the  temporal  platf"  nre  small,  but  the  orbitar  deep, 
though  not  wide.  In  the  Tapiir  the  temporal  plate* 
descend  on  either  side  like  a ridged  roof,  as  in  the  pa- 
rietal bones,  the  single  longitudinal  crest  being  con- 
tinued a little  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  frontal,  but 
it  soon  splits  into  the  two  ridges,  which  diverge  from 
the  triangular  frontal  surface  and  descend  on  eitiier  side 
to  the  liule  defined  posterior  angular  process,  and 
thence  continue  forwards  as  the  very  slightly  arched 
brow-ridge  to  the  anterior  angular  process  which  rests 
on  the  lachrymal ; the  brow-ridge.  vertical  and  thin,  does 
not  but  slightly  overhang  the  orbitar  plate,  which  is 
also  nearly  vertical,  with  a slight  inclination  inwards 
below  to  its  junction  with  the  sphenoid  and  palate-bones, 
and  in  front  with  the  lachrymal,  of  which  the  orbitar 
plate  i9  very  large.  The  front  edge  of  the  frontal  sur- 
face projects  from  ita  middle  the  angular  nasal  pro- 
cess, which  is  interposed  between  the  roots  of  the  nose- 
bones,  received  in  angular  gaps  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  outer  edges  of  which  are  separated  by  a deep 
groove  running  first  between  it  and  the  brow-margin, 
am)  then  forward  between  the  latter  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the 
frontal  surface  is  flat,  oblong,  and  its  hind  semi-hexago- 
nal edge  received  within  the  projecting  points  of  the 
parietal ; the  front  edge  is  straight,  excepting  a short, 
small,  angular  nasal  process  ; the  orbitar  plate  is  sepa- 
rated by  a alight  oblique  ridge  from  the  temporal ; it  joins 
below  with  the  sphenoid,  with  a small  part  of  the  ethmoid 
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Zoology,  which  appears  in  the  orbit,  and  with  the  orbitar  plates 
' of  the  palate-hone. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  (o.)  in  the  Swine  have  their  fa- 
cial surface  short  and  square,  but  in  the  Babiroutsa  and 
Tapiir,  long  and  narrow,  and  in  the  latter  are  a pair  of 
projecting  bony  studs : in  the  two  former  the  orbitar 
process  is  not  large  though  it  shuts  the  upper  jaw-bone 
out  of  the  orbit;  hut  in  the  Tapiir  it  forms  more  than 
half  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  In  the  Rhinoceros 
the  orbitar  plate  is  small  and  the  nasal  large,  and  the 
angle  form  between  them  has  but  a single  stud. 

The  Cheek-bones  (it.)  are  very  deep  in  both  Swine  and 
Bahiroutsa , but  especially  in  the  former,  in  which  they 
form  the  lower  orbitar  margin  by  their  thick  rounded 
edge,  of  which  the  hind  extremity  rises  up  as  a well- 
marked  pointer)  inferior  orbitar  process,  behind  and  be- 
low which  n deep  step  gives  rest  to  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone:  the  front  end  of  the 
Cheek-bone  bends  a little  inwards,  and  mure  or  less 
broadly  to  overlap  the  malar  process  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. Its  upper  front  edge  joins  the  under  part  of  the 
lachrymal  bone,  on  the  height  of  which  depends  the 
greater  vertical  than  horizontal  extent  of  the  orbitar 
aperture.  In  the  Tapiir  ibis  bone  is  much  longer  ; the 
extent  of  the  lower  orbitar  margin  greater  and  less 
concave;  but  it  joins  by  the  whole  of  its  inner  surface 
to  the  orhitar  plate  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  which  is 
confounded  with  its  malar  process,  its  greatest  depth 
below  the  posterior  orhitar  process,  which  is  less  definite ; 
its  zygomatic  process  but  little  undcrlaps  that  or  the  tem- 
poral bone,  aud  in  the  Rhinoceros  it  is  much  the  same. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  (j.)  are  lengthy,  and  upon 
the  depth  of  thrir  nasal  plates  depends  principally  the 
depth  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  Swine  and  Rabiroussa 
this  bone  do**s  not  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit;  its  malar  process,  deep  and 
targe,  especially  in  the  Swine,  stretches  outwards  to  its 
junction  with  the  cheek-bone,  having  reached  which  it 
bends  back,  and  sends  along  the  inskle  of  that  bone  a 
process  joining  the  zygomatic  of  the  temporal  bone; 
at  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  malar  process  is  the  large 
hind  aperture  of  the  infra-orbilar  canal,  from  between 
which  and  the  lust  tooth-socket  a flat  pointed  process 
rises  up  between  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  palatine  and 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  The  palatine 
processes  are  very  long,  and  are  wider  at  the  tusk- 
sockets  than  at  any  other  parts;  they  do  not  reach  as 
far  as  the  hindmost  tooth-sockets,  hut  the  intervening 
square  gap  is  filled  by  the  palate-bones  : n small  gap 
between  their  front  ends,  which  assist  in  forming  the 
incisive  holes,  receive  the  palate-plates  of  the  muzzle- 
bones,  and  their  outer  edges  are  received  within  the 
nasal  plates  of  those  bones.  The  tooth-sockets  are  very 
large  behind,  but  do  not  stretch  beneath  the  orbits;  in 
front  they  gradually  diminish  to  the  enormous  sockets 
(one  in  each  hone)  for  the  tusks  or  cuspid  teeth  : these 
in  the  Strtne  stand  outwards  with  a large  bur  on  their 
upper  surface,  aud  from  them  the  tusks  project  out  of  the 
mouth  at  fir»t  on  the  plane  of  the  palate  ; in  the  Baht- 
ronssa , however,  the  tusk-sockets  rise  upwards,  aud  a 
little  curved  forwards  on  the  outside  of  the  nasal  plates, 
and  in  shape  resemble  the  flattened  bowl  of  a tobacco 
pipe,  the  teeth  therefore  springing  from  them  curve  up- 
wards and  backwards  exterior  to  the  cheeks.  In  the 
Tapiir  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
extension  backwards  of  its  tooth-snekets,  which  puss 
along  live  bottom  of  the  orbits  half  across  the  temporal 
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p«t*,  and  with  the  lengthened  malar  process  form  a flat 
floor  to  each  orbit.  The  nasal  plate  is  generally  low,  and 
the  greater  anterior  part  of  its  upper  edge  unconnected 
with  the  nose-lame  inclines  inwards,  and  joins  the  front 
ends  of  the  convolutions  of  the  ethmoid  ; the  hinder  part 
of  the  plate  is  however  produced  into  a long  thin  nasal 
process,  which  rises  upwards  and  backwards  between  the 
inside  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  ami  the  nose- 
bone  on  each  side.  In  front  of  the  molar  tooth-sockets 
a large  sharpish  edge  is  continued  to  the  front  end  in. 
which  is  a small  socket  for  the  little  cuspid  tooth.  The 
palate-plates  are  vaulted,  aud  a targe  angular  gap 
between  them  in  front  forms  ihc  back  of  the  incisive 
hole.  In  the  several  species  of  Rhinoceros , the  flattened 
roof  of  the  molar  tooth-sockets  assists  in  forming  the 
floor  of  the  orbits,  in  which  the  flattened  upper  surface 
of  their  malar  process  and  the  expanded  upper  orbitar 
margin  of  the  cheek-bone  participate,  and  th»*  latter  to 
a very  considerable  extent  in  Burchetts  Rhinuceros. 
The  nasal  plate  is  low  and  short,  but  it  is  nearly  as 
deep  in  front  as  behind,  up  to  the  aperture  of  the  nos- 
trils, when  it  suddenly  drops  to  a shallow  ridge,  which 
with  its  fellow  forms  the  floor  of  the  nostrils  into  a 
shallow  gutter:  the  seeming  depth  of  the  bone  at  this 
part  depends  on  the  continuance  forwards  of  the  tooth- 
less ridge  in  front  of  the  tooth -sockets : in  the  Two- 
homed  species  this  process  is  longest  and  most  slender, 
in  the  One-horned  deepest  and  thickest,  and  in  Bur- 
chett's deep,  but  very  short,  its  extremity  deeply  indented 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  muzzle-bone. 

The  Muzzle-bones  (x.)  in  the  Swine  and  Rabiroutsa 
have  their  nasal  plate  deep  and  extending  fur  back 
between  the  upper  jaw  and  the  nose-bones ; its  lower 
edge  is  thickened  to  form  tooth-sockets.  The  palate- 
plate  is  short  and  stender,  and  forms  with  the  plate  of 
the  tipper  jaw  a small  oval  incisive  hole.  In  the  Tapiir 
(fig.  3S.)  the  muzzle-bones  become  united  into  one ; 
their  nasal  plates  are  much  rounded  above,  stretch  back 
some  distance  on  the  upper  jaw-bones,  and  perfect  the 
angular  form  of  ihc  floor  of  the  nostrils.  Their  junction 
in  front  is  very  wide  and  rounded  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  side  to  side ; it  lodges  several  incisive 
teeth.  No  palate-plates  exist,  and  a small  cleft  below 
perfects  the  front  of  the  single  incisive  hole.  The  Muz- 
zle-bones in  the  Two- homed  Rhinoceros  (fig.  40.  k.)  are 
lung  and  trigonal,  with  the  tooth-socket  opening  in  the 
base  or  under  surface  of  each  ; the  nasal  plate  behind 
slightly  overlaps  that  of  live  upper  jaw-bone ; but  in 
front  it  thins,  joins  its  fellow  by  the  inner  fuce,  and  has 
its  point  inclined  upwards.  In  the  One-horned  species 
(fig.  39.  K.)  the  bone  is  more  bulky  and  contains  a 
tooth;  its  hinder  end  scarcely  overlaps,  and  its  front  is 
full  and  rounded.  In  Burchetts  animal  (fig.  40.  K.), 
the  bones  are  still  smaller,  and  scarcely  project  beyond 
the  jaw-bone,  and  contain  no  tooth.  No  palatine  pro- 
cess in  either  runs  back  to  that  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
and  therefore  the  incisive  hole  is  single. 

The  Nose-bnnes  (z.)  in  both  Sicine  and  Bahiroussa  are 
long  and  flat,  rather  arched  at  their  hinder  part,  flut 
in  front  in  the  former,  but  in  the  latter  the  reverse  ; in 
both  kinds  the  front  extremities  of  the  hones  project 
nearly  as  far  as  the  muzzle-hones,  and  are  slightly  curved 
downwards  at  their  tip:  their  outer  edge  is  connected 
with  the  whole  upper  edge  of  the  nasal  plate  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  and  of  the  muzzle-bone  as  t»r  forward  as  the 
net  of  the  hindmost  incisive  tooth.  In  the  Tapiir  and 
Rhinoceros  two  remarkable  and  very  contrary  condition* 
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Zoology*  of  the  nose-bones  are  presented.  In  the  Tapiir  (fig.  3S. 

L.)  the*e  bones  are  short,  consistin';  of  two  parts,  the 
frontal  portion  or  body  of  the  bone,  and  its  maxillary  pro- 
cess ; the  frontal  portions  of  the  two  bones,  joined  by  their 
inner  edges,  together  form  a large  projecting  triangular 
plate  with  the  aj>ex  in  front,  and  the  side  edges  quite 
free  to  the  hind  comers,  which  are  rounded  ; and  behind 
these  each  bone  is  lengthened  to  run  into  a corresponding 
angular  gap  in  the  frontal  bone,  but  producing  between 
•themselves  another  angular  gap  in  which  the  pointed 
nasal  process  of  the  frontal  bone  is  received.  The  outside 
of  this  lengthened  base  descends  to  the  inner  hind  end  of 
the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  then  pro- 
jects upon  it  a process  about  an  inch  long,  which  bounds 
the  anterior  nasal  aperture  below,  a*  the  frontal  portion 
docs  above.  In  consequence  of  this  form  of  the  Nose- 
boncs,  and  the  great  shallowness  of  the  nasal  plates  of 
the  upper  jaw-bones  in  front,  tins  aperture  of  the  nostrils 
is  of  very  enormous  size,  entirely  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lace,  and  only  partially  covered  behind  and  above 
by  the  Nose-bones,  and  in  the  open  apace  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  seen  projecting  and  join- 
ing the  inverted  edges  of  the  nasal  plates  of  the  upper 
jaw-bones.  In  the  RJunocertn  kind  the  Nose-bones  are 
as  enormously  large  as  in  the  Tapiir ; they  are  small 
and  arch  over  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  at  a con- 
siderable height  above  the  floor  of  the  nose,  extending  as 
far  forward  nr  even  beyond  the  extremities  of  the 
muzzle-bones;  consequently  the  depth  of  the  muzzle  is 
very  great.  In  the  Two  and  One-horned  (fig.  39.  l.) 
species,  the  form  of  the  two  bones  together  is  that  of  a 
long  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  connected  with  the 
nasal  processes  of  the  frontal  hones  by  nearly  a trans- 
verse suture;  the  sides  are  heut  down  spreiafly  near 
the  base,  and  the  hind  angles  truncated,  so  that  they 
rest  on  the  nasal  plate  of  the  lachrymal  and  upper  jaw- 
bone, in  front  of  which  junction  the  front  ang^e  bends 
down  towards  the  muzzle-bones.  The  protuberance  on 
which  the  horn  or  horns  rest,  partly  depends  on  the  ele- 
vation of  the  upper  table  of  the  bone  above  the  lower, 
the  interspace  being  filled  with  bony  cells,  communicat- 
ing with  the  frontal ; but  the  lower  table  is  also  vaulted, 
though  in  n less  decree  than  the  upper.  In  IJurcheil'x 
Rhinocero * (fig.  40.),  these  bones  are  of  enormous  size, 
forming  a b'oiwl,  deep,  bony  vault  w ith  very  thick  walls, 
which  overhang  the  inuzzle-bones  both  on  their  sides 
and  extremity. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  (o.)  in  the  .Sirin*  is  very  long ; 
its  horizontal  branches,  deeper  behind  than  before,  and 
with  a thick  rounded  straight  base,  are  early  connected 
into  a single  piece  at  a sharp  angle,  in  front  of  which 
their  junction  is  continued  at  least  a fourth  of  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  bone.  So  far  forward  as  this  angu- 
lar connexion  the  branches  are  vertical  and  contain 
the  molar  teeth,  but  before  it  their  upper  edges,  in 
which  are  the  cuspid  and  incisive  teeth,  inclining  out- 
wards, they  become  oblique,  splaying  out  the  fore  arid 
upper  part  of  the  hone  in  an  angular  ahape,  whilst  the 
under  surface  rises  up  suddenly  at  an  angle  with  the 
bo**e  of  the  molar  part.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eversion  the  sockets  of  the  cuspid  teeth  project,  the  side* 
of  the  jaw  producing  an  appearance  of  contraction 
between  them  and  the  molar  teeth.  In  the  Babirounst i 
these  sockets  are  very  large  and  prominent,  and  of 
great  length,  being  continued  beneath  ihe  roots  of  all 
the  molar  teeth  back  to  the  ascending  plates.  In  the 
Tapxir  the  eversion  of  the  front  of  the  bone  is  slight. 


and  in  place  of  the  deficient  cuspid  teeth  the  upper  edge  Zoology, 
is  very  sharp,  thin,  and  contracted  ; the  front  of  the 
jaw  expands,  is  rounded  transversely,  and  beneath  it 
forms  a regular  sweep  with  the  base,  which  is  convex. 

The  ascending  branches,  of  an  oblong  square,  are  about 
a*  tall  as  half  the  length  of  the  horizontal,  and  much 
thiuncr;  angular  processes  they  have  not,  the  InweT 
hind  ends  of  the  bone  being  rounded  ; their  hind  edge 
is  vertical,  und  terminated  above  in  a transversely  oval 
condyle,  convex  from  behind  forwards  and  from  side  to 
side,  and  separated  each  by  a small  gap  from  the  corre- 
sponding low  triangulur  coronoid  process.  In  Ihe  Ba- 
birouua  the  coronoid  process  is  higher,  und  in  the  Tapiir 
still  more  lofty,  stouter,  and  curving  back  slightly  over 
the  condyle.  The  Lower  Jaw  of  the  fUrinocsros  kind 
differs  little  from  Ihut  of  the  Swine,  except  in  the  greater 
comparative  breadth  of  its  condyles,  and  the  front  being 
thinner,  flutter,  and  of  more  square  form. 

The  Hippopotamus,  next  to  the  Elephant,  has  the 
largest  Head  of  all  (leasts,  excepting  some  of  the  Whale 
Tribe ; but  it  differs  materially  in  being  low  and  flat,  in 
the  great  width  of  the  temporal  pits,  and  in  the  great 
length  and  lateral  extension  of  the  fact,  particularly  iu 
front. 

The  Occipital  bone  has  its  great  hole  very  wide ; the 
basilar  process  very  wide,  stout,  and  triungulnr;  the 
condyles  transverse,  and  facing  directly  backwards  ; the 
paramasloid  processes  are  large  and  peg-like  : the  occi- 
pital portion  is  low,  very  wide,  and  vcrlical  up  to  the 
crest,  from  the  middle  of  which  projects  forwards  a short 
thin  angle  between  the  hind  upper  edges  of  the  parietal 
bones. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  has  its  body  united  to  the  occi- 
pital ; it  is  wide  end  rounded  beneath ; the  temporal 
plates  abort,  flat,  and  nearly  horizontal,  do  not  rise  up 
to  form  any  part  of  the  temporal  pits;  the  external 
pterygoid  plates  are  short,  do  not  descend  as  low  as 
the  palate,  and  instead  of  a hooked  process,  have  merely 
a small  stud  oil  the  outer  lower  edge;  the  internal 
pterygoid  plates  are  distinct  bones,  lie  clone  within  the 
former,  without  any  intermediate  pit,  and  are  only 
■lightly  separated  in  front  to  receive  the  hind  edge  of 
the  palate-bones. 

Of  the  Ethmoid  bone  a small  flat  plate  axsbtt  in 
forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  where  it  is  inserted 
between  the  frontal,  palatine,  sphenoid,  and  upper  jaw 
bones. 

The  Parietal  bones  form  the  largest  part  of  the  vault 
of  the  not  very  large  Skull ; the  figure  of  each  is  a 
very  irregular  square,  bulging  in  the  middle  ; their  hind 
edge  splays  upwards  to  perfect  the  greater  part  of  the 
occipital  crest ; their  inner  raised  edges  joiued  in  trout 
of  the  occipital  angle  to  form  the  single  parietal  crest, 
soon  diverge,  forming  a large  angular  gap  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  hind  angle  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  are  lost  in 
the  upper  anterior  angles;  the  lower  edge  of  each  bone 
is  overlapped  by  the  squamous  plate  of  the  corresponding 
temporal  bone,  and  the  lower  anterior  angle  descends 
as  a broad  oblong  elongation  between  the  just  men- 
tioned bone  and  the  temporal  plutc  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  squamous  plate  of  the  Temporal  bone  ot  each  *ide 
M remarkable  far  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ele- 
phant. in  that  after  having  perfected  ihe  lower  and  back 
pari  of  the  temporal  pit.  its  upper  hinder  edge  sweeps 
considerably  outwards  above  the  external  auditory  aper- 
ture. so  that  a large  portion  of  the  temporal  pit  faces 
forwards,  and  is  wider  in  this  animal  than  iu  the 
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Zoology.  Elephant.  The  width  of  the  pit  is  still  further  increased 
' by  the  if  rent  length  of  the  outstretched  trigonal  glenoid 
process,  of  which  the  articular  surface  beneath  i*  very 
large,  oblong,  and  nearly  flat,  with  a slisht  lip  at  its 
hinder  inner  edge,  which  is  only  separated  from  the 
paramiisioid  process  hy  a thin  plate  descending  from  the 
under  edge  of  the  small  auditory  passage,  which  runs 
down  to  a large  cellular  drum  cavity,  at  the  base  of 
the  Skull.  The  mastoid  process  forms  part  of  the  occi- 
pital surface,  and  the  occipital  crest  is  continued  down 
upon  it.  The  zygomatic  is  continued  from  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  glenoid  process  forwards,  but  soon  sud- 
denly rises  upon  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone. 

The  Frontal  bones  have  ft  remarkable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Whalebone  Whale,  their  principal  part 
consisting  of  a lengthened  band-like  frotitul  portion, 
which  stretches  outwards  and  forwards  above  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit,  and  terminates  in  the  semicircular  brow- 
margin,  with  its  well-detined  angular  processes.  The 
temporal  plate  descending  from  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
Frontal  to  the  parietal  is  small,  triangular,  facing  almost 
directly  backwards,  but  does  not  entirely  separate  the 
temporal  pit  from  the  orbit,  of  which  the  whole  inside  is 
formed  by  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  descending  to 
the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  palate,  upper  jaw,  and  lachrymal 
bones. 

The  Cheek-bone  is  very  large,  massive,  and  deep, 
overlapping  and  lapping  against  the  large  malar  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  jaw-1  tone  ; its  upper  edge,  deeply  con- 
cave, form*  the  lower  half  of  the  orbitar  margin,  as  the 
frontal  bone  forms  the  upper  half;  but  the  orbitar  pro- 
cesses of  the  Cheek-lame  do  not  touch  the  angular  pro- 
cesses of  the  frontal  bone,  a very  small  portion  of  the 
lachrymal  being  interposed  between  them  in  front,  and 
a small  gap  separating  them  behind. 

The  small  portion  of  the  Lachrymal  bone,  just  men- 
tioned, as  perfecting  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit,  ex- 
pands and  descends  behind  as  the  orbitar  plate,  which 
is  squarish,  nearly  vertical,  and  has  in  it  a large  aper- 
ture leading  to  the  nostril ; the  nasal  plate,  not  very 
large,  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Nose-bones  exhibit  a remarkable  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Elephant  in  their  great  length,  reaching  as 
they  do  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
great  width  of  their  hinder  ends,  which  fill  up  the  w hole 
wide  angular  space  between  the  front  of  the  frontal 
bones,  excepting  the  small  portions  occupied  by  the 
nasal  plates  of  the  lachrymal,  with  which,  as  also  with 
the  nasal  plate  of  the  upper  jaw  and  uitixzlc-boncs,  their 
outer  edge  is  connected ; their  inner  edge  joins  them 
together,  and  their  front  end  is  square. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  are  not  very  deep;  the  hinder 
tooth-sockets  pass  through  the  floor  of  the  orbits  half 
across  the  temporal  pits.  The  palatine  processes  are 
long  and  narrow ; an  angular  gap  between  tbeir  hinder 
ends  receives  the  palate-bone,  and  a still  longer  and  nar- 
rower gap  in  front  receives  the  palate-plates  of  the 
muzzle-bones.  The  fore  and  outer  part  of  each  nasal 
plate  spreads  outwards  considerably,  and  forms  the 
socket  of  the  large  cuspid  tooth,  rendering  the  front 
end  of  the  bone  square. 

The  Muule-boncs  have  long  thin  palate-plates,  with 
small  narrow  incisive  holes  between  them  and  the  upper 
jaw-bones.  Their  nasal-plate,  long  and  deep,  curves  up- 
wards and  in  words  to  join  the  nose- bone,  and  its  hind 


angle  lengthening  backwards  runs  into  the  angular  gap  Zoology, 
between  the  nose  and  upper  jaw-bone.  The  lower  _ 

and  fore  part  of  this  plate  is  enormously  developed,  ex- 
ternally and  at  right  angle  with  the  palate  plate,  into  a 
large  boss,  lodging  two  incisive  teeth,  and  which  is 
situated  before  the  socket  of  the  cuspid  tooth,  and  sepa- 
rated from  its  fellow  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  palate-plates. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  is  very  slender,  projects  far 
forwards,  and  continued  upon  tlie  palate-plates  of  the 
muzzle-bone*,  almost  to  their  front  edge.  The  ptery- 
goid pla'e*  of  the  Palate-bones  descending  below  the 
pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid,  form  the  outer  lower 
margin  of  the  square  hind  aperture  of  the  nostrils; 
their  palate-plates  are  largely  concave  behind,  and  their 
nasal  plate  is  long,  deep,  and  bulging  a little  outwards. 

The  Lower  Jaw  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  the 
Elephant,  in  the  great  extent  and  squareness  of  its 
front  nr  symphysis,  depending  principally  on  the  enor- 
mous bony  mass  sent  inwards  from  the  front  of  the 
horizontal  branch,  to  join  its  fellow,  and  lodge  the 
middle  two  incisive  teeth ; but  the  outer  and  fore  part 
of  each  bone  is  also  considerably  developed  into  a large 
socket,  lodging  the  large  outer  cuspid  tooth.  The  depth 
of  the  horizontal  branch  is  considerable  and  its  base 
very  thick,  but  the  vertical  descends  \cry  far  below  it, 
so  that  the  front  of  its  angular  process  is  at  right 
angle  with  the  base,  whilst  its  hind  part  is  rounded 
and  much  outspread.  The  corouoid  process,  thin  and 
tall,  rises  above  and  much  in  front  of  the  condyle,  which 
is  tow.  of  triangular  shape,  nearly  flat  from  without 
inwards,  and  lightly  rounded  behind. 

(J.)  The  Solipkos  consist  of  the  Hone  kind  only, 
which,  although  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Thick- 
skinned  H easts,  in  many  respects,  especially  a*  regards 
the  Head,  much  more  nearly  approach  the  Ruminating 
Order,  and  more  particularly  the  Camel  and  Sheep 
kinds. 


in  the  Occipital  bone,  the  great  hole  is  large  and 
nearly  square  ; its  sides  are  lengthened  considerably  by 
the  elongation  of  the  trigonal  condyles,  which  rise  above 
the  level  of  its  upper  edge,  and  nrurly  meet  beneath  ; 
the  basilar  process  is  narrow  and  trigonal,  with  its  base 
above,  and  hollowed  transversely ; the  occipital  errst, 
nearly  square,  projects  much  backwards  ; below  it  is  an 
ill-defined  pit  for  t be  attachment  of  the  nuchal  ligament, 
and  before  it  the  occipital  angle  projects  between  the 
parietal  bones,  and  is  ridged  centrally  from  behind  for- 
wards to  join  the  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  on  either  side  a ridge  descends  to  each 
squat  mo-  mastoid  bone  to  form  the  back  of  the  temporal 
crests : the  paramaatoid  processes  are  very  long,  thin, 
and  vertical.  4 

The  Sphenoid,  which  is  a distinct  bone,  has  its  tem- 
poral plates  wide  and  elevated,  rendering  llie  base  of  the 
Skull  wide  by  throwing  out  ihe  lower  edge  of  the  squa- 
mous plates  of  the  temporal  bones;  these  plates  also 
participate  in  forming  the  temporal  pits,  and  with  the 
temporal  surface  of  the  transverse  spinous  processes  join 
the  parietal  bones  above,  and  separate  the  temporal  and 
parietal  bones;  the  spinous  process  is  short.  The  root 
of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  as  in  this 
Order  generally,  is  double,  with  the  pterygoid  hole  pass- 
ing through  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  opening  in 
the  front  pit ; the  inner  plate  is  thin  and  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  hone. 

The  Parietal  bones  swell  out  laterally  like  those  of  the 
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their  slight  temporal  ridges  or  crests  run  into  one  at 
"v— ' the  hinder  part  of  the  sagittal  suture;  their  lower  front 
angles  do  not  descend  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  Temporal  hone,  a*  in  the  Sheep,  is  divided  into 
squamous,  tympanal,  and  masloido-petrosal  portions. 
The  scaly  plate  is  large  and  semilunar,  as  in  the  Camel , 
but  is  entirely  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  aperture, 
over  which  the  ridge  passing  to  the  mastoid  process  is 
lengthy.  The  zygomatic  process  curves  upwards,  out- 
ward', and  downwards,  and  having  reached  the  outer 
front  edge  of  the  deep  articular  cavity  of  the  glenoid 
process,  projects  forwards  and  slightly  downwards, 
short,  deep,  stout,  and  almost  alone  forming  the  zygo- 
matic arch;  after  which  it  is  depressed,  and  runs  lietween 
the  posterior  angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the  zy- 
gomatic of  the  cheek-hone  and  the  malar  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone.  The  articular  cavity  is  deeply  concave  be- 
fore, the  glenoid  process  descending  very  obliquely,  but 
behind  the  lip  is  deficient,  excepting  the  short  stud  at 
the  root  of  the  zygoma. 

The  frontal  surface  of  the  Frontal  bones  is  slightly 
arched  between  their  junction  with  the  parietal  bones 
and  the  front  of  the  temporal  pits,  but  is  nearly  flat 
between  the  orbits.  The  general  form  of  this  surface  is 
triangular,  with  its  base  in  front  joining  the  bones  of 
the  face,  and  its  truncated  apex  behind,  from  each  corner 
of  which  the  temporal  ridge  curves  forwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  hind  angular  process,  which  stretches  far 
outwards,  curves  downwards,  and,  spreading  at  bottom, 
rests  on  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
with  it  forming  the  hind  margin  of  the  orbit ; the  brow 
ridge  stands  well  out,  is  regular,  and  renders  the  fore- 
head very  wide  and  the  orbit  deep.  The  temporal  plate 
is  not  deep,  but  seems  only  bordering  round  the  squa- 
mous plate  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  merely  a slight 
rising  marks  its  separation  from  the  orbitar,  which  is 
deep  and  squarish,  connected  behind  with  the  sphenoid, 
and  below  with  the  palate,  lachrymal,  and  a very  small 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 

The  Cheek-bones  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
the  superior  orbitar  process,  consequently  they  do  not 
join  the  frontal  bone;  the  inner  orbitar  process  is  wide, 
specially  in  front,  and,  joining  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
lachrymal  bone,  forms  with  it  all  but  the  entire  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  excluding  almost  entirely  the  upper  jaw- 
bone from  the  orbit ; behind,  it  is  continued  as  the  zy- 
gomatic process  a short  distance  beneath  the  zygomatic 
of  the  temporal  bone.  Its  facial  surface  is  large,  squar- 
ish, nnd  together  with  the  malar  process  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  forms  a sharp  overhanging  ridge  on  the  side 
of  the  face,  continued  from  the  under  edge  of  the 
zygoma. 

The  Lachrymal  bones  have  their  nasal  plate  irregu- 
larly square  and  deep,  interposed  between  the  upper 
jaw  and  frontal  bones ; their  orbitar  plate  is  L-shaped, 
with  both  limbs  wide,  and  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal 
received  in  their  intervening  angle;  their  lower  edge 
rests  on  the  cheek-bone,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  are  very  long  and  very  deep, 
to  give  room  for  the  large  sockets  of  the  constantly - 
growing  molar  teeth.  The  nasal  plate  inclines  from 
the  teeth  upwards  and  inwards  to  its  lengthy  junction 
with  the  nose-hone;  its  hinder  under  part  is  continued 
as  far  hack  as  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  and  terminates 
in  the  tuberosity;  but  above,  it  reaches  only  to  the 
facial  surface  of  ihe  cheek  bone,  entirely  conceals  its 
outstanding  malar  process,  running  back  to  the  zygo- 


matic process  of  the  temporal,  and  to  the  nasal  plate  of  Zoology, 
the  lachrymal  bone,  which  covers  the  gap  in  the  bone  ,s— 1 
above  the  malar  process,  whilst  the  orbitar  plates  of  the 
lachrymal  and  malar  exclude  from  the  orbit  that  part 
which  is  continued  below  it,  except  a very  small  piece 
which  appears  in  the  angular  gap  between  the  hinder 
edge  of  those  two  bones.  Its  front  descends  obliquely 
forwards  to  a point.  Tire  palate-plates  are  lengthy, 
largely  cut  away  behind  for  the  reception  of  the  palate- 
bones,  but  less  deeply  in  front,  to  receive  the  long  and 
wide  palate-plates  of  the  muzzle-bones.  The  tooth- 
sockets  are  deep  and  capacious,  extending  as  far  for- 
wards as  a liue  dropped  from  the  hind  part  of  the  nasal 
aperture ; but  between  them  and  the  muzzle-bone  the 
conjoined  edge  of  the  palatine  and  nasal  plates  is  sharp 
and  toothless. 

The  Pulute-bones  have  their  palate-plates  as  simple 
narrow  bands  runuing  forward  within  the  roots  of  the 
hinder  tooth-sockcts,  and,  bending  inwards  in  front  to 
their  junction,  form  between  them  a large  semi-elliplicul 
gap.  The  naso-orbitar  process  joins  by  its  hinder  upper 
edge  to  the  sphenoid  and  frontal  bones. 

The  Muzzle-bones  are  long,  and  have  great  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Tupiir%  but  their  nasal  plate 
is  less  lengthy ; its  hind  end  rims  a little  way  in  between 
the  upper  jaw  and  nose-bone ; it  deepens  as  it  stretches 
forwards,  and  its  upper  edge  is  rounded  ; its  lower  and 
fore  part  runs  inward  to  join  its  fellow  and  perfect  the 
front  of  the  nasal  aperture  ; it  is  very  deep  and  thick  to 
lodge  the  incisive  teeth,  and  is  rounded  in  front.  Its 
palate-plate  is  long  and  flat,  and  strelching  back  into  the 
gap  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  : the  incisive  hole  is  long  and 
verv  narrow. 

The  Nose-bone*  are  of  considerable  size;  their  hinder 
ends  are  very  wide,  and  separated  by  the  projection  of 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  frontal  bones ; their  front 
surface  is  flat  and  nearly  straight  from  the  frontul 
bones  to  the  external  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  hut  the 
outer  side  of  each  bends  downwards  and  outwards  to 
join  the  upper  edge  of  the  lachrymal,  upper  jaw,  and 
muzzle  bones.  Having  reached  the  nasal  orifice,  the 
sides  and  upper  surface  of  the  hones  gradually  narrow 
till  they  terminote  in  a point,  and  as  they  proceed  for- 
wards curve  slightly  downwards,  but  their  tip  is  far 
distant  from  the  muzzle-bones,  consequently  the  aper- 
ture of  the  nostrils  ia  very  large.  The  curving  of  these 
bones  over  the  nostrils  resembles  that  of  the  same  bones 
in  the  Rhinoceros,  but  in  a less  degree. 

The  Ploughshare  bone  is  long  and  shallow;  it  is 
visible  within  the  gap  of  the  palate-bones,  but  passes 
before  them  to  join  with  the  nasal  ridge  of  the  tipper 
jaw-bones. 

The  Lower  Jaw  is  of  gTeat  length : its  horizontal 
brandies  join  in  front  at  a very  acute  angle,  and  their 
junction  is  continued  far  forwards  ; whilst  supporting 
the  molar  teeth  they  are  vertical  and  deep,  but  in  front 
become  very  shallow,  and  their  upper  shurp  edge  ia 
not  higher  than  the  bottom  of  Ihe  molar  sockets;  at  this 
(kart  the  jaw  ia  much  contracted  and  does  not  contain 
teeth,  but  in  front  it  spreads  out  in  a semicircular  form 
with  (lie  edge  everted,  and  supports  the  incisive  teeth. 

The  ascending  very  thin  branches  are  very  tall,  and  wide 
from  behind  forwards  at  the  base,  where  the  angular 
processes  are  rounded,  but  narrowing  above;  their  hind 
edge  is  thick,  and  terminates  above  in  the  transverse 
condyle,  which  is  convex  from  aide  to  side,  but  more 
convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  separated  in  front  by 
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Zoology,  a flight  concavily  from  the  thin  slender  coromud 
process  winch  rises  upwards  ami  a little  backwards,  but 
does  not  at  all  overhang  ihc  condyle. 

(K.)  The  Four-handed  or  Quadrumanous  Order 
includes  the  two  large  families  of  Lemurs  and  Mookeys, 
which  have  their  hind  feet  converted  into  hands,  by  being 
furnished  with  thumbs.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  is 
larger  in  these  than  in  other  animals ; the  margins  of 
their  orbits  perfect,  and  their  plane  forwards,  and  more 
or  less  vertical. 

(*.)  The  Lemur  Family  lead,  by  the  Flying  Macauco, 
Galeopitheau  volans,  in  which  the  orbiter  margin  is  still 
imperfect  and  the  face  long,  front  the  lusect-eating 
Predatories  to  the  Monkeys,  through  the  htdris , Licha- 
rwtus,  which,  with  the  ring  of  the  orbit  perfect,  have  the 
face  shorter.  The  general  characters  of  the  Head  in 
this  Family  are.  the  much  greater  capacity  of  the  skull, 
its  greater  width  across  the  temples,  and  projection 
behind  the  apertures  of  the  ears,  together  with  the 
absence  of  paramastoid  processes  ; the  large  sixe  of  the 
widely  separated  orbits,  and  their  direction  much, 
though  not  immediately,  forwards.* 

The  Occipital  bone  iu  the  Hint-tailed  Lemurt  Lemur 
catta,  has  a wide  basilar  process ; the  great  hole 
nearly  round,  and  the  compressed  condyles  rising  a 
little  above  its  transverse  diameter ; the  paramastoid 
processes  disappear,  and  the  occipital  surface,  vertical, 
or  inclined  a little  backwards  to  the  slightly  developed 
occipital  crest,  is  convex  transversely,  uud  has  in  its 
middle  a vertical  prominence  indicating  the  position  and 
site  of  the  verm i form  process  of  the  cerebellum  ; above, 
the  crest  projects  upwards  and  forwards  a smooth  trian- 
gular surface  between  the  hind  edges  of  (he  parietal 
bone*.  The  general  form  of  the  bone  is  hexagonal, 
with  the  sphenoidal  angle  below,  the  occipital  above, 
and  a jmrietal  and  temporal  angle  on  each  side,  the 
latter  taking  place  of  the  paramastoid  process.  The 
front  concavily  nf  the  bone  is  marked  bv  the  crucial 
ridge,  with  its  grooves  for  the  sinuses,  and  the  deep 
vertical  pit  for  the  cerebellar  vermiform  process.  In  the 
Flying  Macauco  (PI.  V.,  fig.  41),  the  basilar  process 
ia  narrower,  the  occipital  surface  lower  and  wider, 
and  the  occipital  ridge  more  distinct  ; but  in  the 
Critic ned  Jndri,  Lic.hanotus  diadtma,  the  occipital 
surface  is  more  rounded. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  in  the  Lemur  remains  divided. 
The  body  of  its  oecipito-sphenoidal  portion  is  wide 
lie  hind,  and  narrows  ia  front;  its  Turkish  saddle  is  a 
shallow  cup  with  raised  edges  ; its  temporal  plates  ure 
low,  but  spread  widely  outwards,  rendering  the  bone 
very  broad,  and  the  spinous  processes  stretch  back- 
wards nearly  square;  the  pterygoid  processes  are  far 
apart,  and  each  pair  of  plates  separated  by  a narrow 
pit ; the  inner  pair  are  nearly  vertical,  short,  hut  deep, 
with  long  hook-processes;  the  outer  pair,  inclined  out- 
wards, arc  long  but  shallow,  and  their  hind  edges  nearly 
.‘•qua re.  The  body  of  the  ethmoido-sphenoid  is  wide, 
and  beneath  it  are  a pair  of  cells  ; its  transverse  spines, 
large,  triangular,  and  nearly  flat,  form  the  back  and 
upper  pert  of  the  orbits. 

The  Ethmoid  bone  in  this  animal  is  wedge-shaped, 
with  its  base  or  sieve-plate  behind,  nearly  circular,  and 
divided  by  a thin  cock’s-comb.  In  the  Lori , Stenopt  gra- 
cilis, this  bone  is  sharp  above,  and  spreads  out  beneath, 
and  its  convolutions  are  bounded  externally  by  the  large 
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flat  plates  which  form  a large  part  of  the  inside  of  each  Zoology. 

The  Parietal  bones,  large  and  squarish,  firm  the 
greater  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  aud  swell  out  more 
behind  than  iu  front ; their  hind  edges  diverge  to  re- 
ceive the  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  bone  ; the  lower 
edges,  nearly  straight,  rest  on  the  tem|>or:i|  and  sphenoid 
bones,  with  scarcely  any  overlapping  of  the  former,  and 
their  front  edges  project  a little  process  from  each, 
which  abuts  on  the  hind  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
hone.  The  temporal  ridges  commencing  from  the 
parietal  ong'cs  of  the  occipital  are  not  very  distinct,  and 
curve  slightly  forwards  into  the  hind  angles  of  the 
frontal  bone ; the  space  between  them  is  wide  and 
smooth.  In  the  Flying  Macauco  thi*  coronal  space  is 
smaller  and  squarer,  the  temporal  crests  more  sharp,  and 
the  temporal  surfaces  more  flat  and  oblique,  instead  of 
being  rounded,  as  in  the  Lemur. 

All  the  portions  of  the  Temporal  bone  (d.)  are  early 
consolidated  in  the  Lemur.  The  squamous  plate  is  long, 
low,  and  runs  back  into  the  mastoid  portion,  which 
assists  in  forming  the  back  of  the  sku  l,  but  of  winch 
the  process  is  very  smull  and  flat;  the  glenoid  process 
does  not  jut  out  much,  tltercfore  the  temporal  pit 
is  narrow ; but  the  articular  surface  beneath  it  is 
wide,  flat,  and  bounded  behind  by  a deep  thin  bp;  the 
zygomatic  process,  short  and  slender,  stretches 
almost  directly  forwards.  There  is  not  any  auditory 
lul.*,  but  the  drum  vesicle,  large,  as  in  the  Calt , com- 
pletely excludes  the  petrous  portion  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skull,  and  has  a little  pointed  process  in 
Ironl,  which  laps  within  the  outer  pterygoid  process  of 
live  sphenoid.  Iu  the  Flying  Macauco , the  mastoid 
process  is  largely  developed,  and  the  occipital  ridge 
descends  to  terminate  on  it;  the  glenoid  process  stands 
well  out,  ami  the  articular  surface  bcueatb  it  is 
wide,  concave  from  behind  forwards,  aud  has  a deep 
concave  hind  lip,  to  the  inner  side  of  which  is  the 
not  very  lurge  drum  vesicle ; the  zygomatic  process 
is  deep  and  strong ; its  upper  edge  inclines  out- 
wards, and  extends  backwards  like  a ledge  above  the 
aperture  of  the  ear  to  the  occipital  crest.  In  the 
Croumed  Jndri  it  is  much  more  slender  and  vertical, 
nor  does  it  extend  back  beyond  the  aperture  of  the  ear, 
which  is  large,  as  is  also  the  drum  vesicle. 

The  Frontal  bones,  a pair,  are  in  the  J*tnur  soon 
united  by  their  inner  edges ; the  frontal  surface, 
slightly  arched  transversely,  is  triangular,  with  its  base 
behind  and  the  basal  angles  lengthened  outwards  beyond 
the  parietal  bones,  compressed  and  curved  downwards 
to  form  the  posterior  angular  processes ; the  side  edges 
form  the  slurp  brow-ridges,  and  these  terminate  iu  the 
suddenly  descending  front  angular  process ; the  front 
angle  is  truncated,  and  joins  the  nose  and  upper  jaw- 
bones ; the  orbitar  plates,  triangular  and  concave, 
fuciug  forwards  and  outwards,  are  widely  sc  para  ed  by 
the  ethmoidal  gap,  though  there  more  approached  than 
in  front : temporal  plates  are  deficient,  the  parietal  bones 
extending  to  the  very  orbits,  and  indeed  slightly  turning 
into  them.  In  the  Slender  Loti  (fig.42),  the  Frontal 
bone  is  pentagonal,  withitsbusc  behind,  and  its  side  edges 
received  within  the  purictal  bones;  it«  front  curving 
edges,  forming  the  brow-margins,  very  sharp,  thin,  and 
elevated,  curve  with  very  little  inclination  backwards 
into  the  outer  angular  processes,  which  project  outwards 
and  downwards,  broad  and  thin,  so  that  the  plane  of 
the  orbits  is  nearly  directly  forwards  and  upwards  ; (heir 
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Zoology.  roots  behind  form  the  very  smell  part  of  the  bone  which 
in  perfecting  the  temporal  pit.  The  inner  an- 
gular processes  very  thin,  run  iuioeuch  other,  and  form 
the  sharp  iuter-orbitar  sjwtce,  which  is  a mere  thin  plate, 
so  that  between  the  eyes  the  space  is  very  small ; below, 
it  spreads  slightly  to  form  the  nasal  process,  which 
descend1*  l»elow  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  orbits, 
and  rereivcs  the  nose-bones.  The  insides  of  the  orbitar 
plates  are  close  together,  and  form  a simple  partition 
between  the  cavities,  their  lower  edge*  only  diverging 
slightly  to  rceeive  the  upper  edge  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
In  the  Flying  Macauco  the  frontal  surface  is  wider  than 
in  the  /^-rnwr,  and  its  front  angle  more  largely  trun- 
cated : the  posterior  angular  process**  are  shorter,  more 
horizontal,  and  project  more  backwards  than  down- 
wards, consequently  do  not  reach  the  cheek-bones,  a* 
in  the  Lemur. 

The  principal  and  crescent- shaped  part  of  the  Cheek- 
bone forms  in  the  Lemurs  the  outer  under  part 
of  the  orhimr  margin;  their  hind  orbitar  process, 
flattened  from  within  outwards,  being  united  with 
the  outer  angle  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  their  front 
orbitar  flattened  obliquely  from  behind  forwards, 
and  resting  on  the  malar  process  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, reaches  inwards  to  the  lachrymal.  From  the 
crescent  extends  backwards  the  slender  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, which  joins  the  corresponding  one  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  perfects  the  zygoma ; the  b<*ne  is  deepest 
lietwren  (his  process  and  its  junction  with  the  upper 
jaw-bow,  nnd  from  its  obliquity  forms  the  outer  side 
of  the  floor  of  the  orbit ; but  the  cavities  of  the  tem- 
poral pit  and  orbit  freely  communicate.  In  the  Flying 
Macauco  the  hind  orbitar  process  doe*  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  deep  zygomatic  process,  of  which 
it  forms  only  the  angular  root,  consequently  a very  wide 
gap  separate*  it  from  the  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  ; but  much  more  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  is  formed 
by  ihe  hone  than  in  the  Lemurs. 

The  Lachrymal  bones,  which,  with  the  two  preceding 
bones  on  each  side,  perfect  the  orbits,  are  in  the  Lemur 
of  triangular  form,  the  narrow  orbitar  process  being  se- 
parated by  a vertical  ridge  from  the  large  nasal  process, 
of  which  the  upper  edge  joins  the  lengthened  nasal  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  (he  under  edge  with  the  nasal  of 
the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  has  the  nasal  duct  perforating  it. 

The  Palate-bones  are,  in  the  Lemur , remarkable 
for  the  splitting  of  their  orbitar  process  about  its  middle 
into  a pair  of  plates,  the  outer  one  inclining  outwards  and 
perfecting  the  jdate  itself,  connected  above  with  the 
frontal ; below,  with  the  upper  jaw-bone ; and  before, 
with  the  lachrymal;  the  inner  one  continued  directly 
forwards  as  the  nasal  plate,  nnd  thus  leaving  between 
them  an  angular  gap,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  large 
palato-maxdlary  cell : the  palatine  plates  are  of  moderate 
length,  but  in  the  Flying  Macauco  they  are  short. 

The  Upper  Jaw-bones  arc  lengthy  in  the  Lemurs; 
their  nasal  plate  rising  upwards  and  inwards,  trian- 
gular, with  the  front  angle  truncated  and  swollen  by 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  for  the  large  cuspid  tooth;  the 
palate-plates  are  wide,  and  the  sockets  lor  the  molar  teeth, 
wide,  are  continued  far  behind  them ; the  malar  process 
has  a very  lengthy  root,  and  projecting  much  out- 
wards, it*  upper  surface,  with  the  roots  of  the  last  two 
molar  teeth,  form  the  floor  of  the  orbit:  between  the 
upper  outer  edge  of  llte  palate-plate  and  the  roots  of  the 
front  tooth-sockets  a thin  plate  gradually  rises  up  to 
the  iuside  of  the  nasal  plate,  and  forms  the  front  of  the 


pulato-mexillary  cell,  leaving,  however,  a large  aperture  Zoology, 
between  them,  which  i*  partially  closed  by  the  hind  end 
of  the  long  Turbinated  bon*.  These  hones  arc  shorter 
in  both  the  frowned  Indn  and  the  Flying  Macauco. 

The  Muzzlf-honra  have  large  and  tall  nasal 
plates,  through  which  the  cuspid  tooth -sockets  pass  in 
both  animals  ; their  palate-plates  arc  also  large,  and  the 
pair  of  incisive  holes  are  entirely  formed  by  them,  and 
the  tooth-sockets  in  front  of  them  are  extremely  small. 

The  looter  Juw  coriM-ts  of  a pair  of  long  horizontal 
branches,  ol  which  the  junction  in  front  is  much  under- 
cut ; the  ascending  branches  are  not  tall  : in  the  l^emvr 
the  angular  precedes  are  moderately  developed,  and  the 
condyles,  transverse  and  nearly  flat,  have  the  thin  coronoid 
processes  rising  before  them  at  right  angles.  In  the 
Flying  Macauco,  the  condyles  are  much  in  front  of  the 
rounded  angular  processes,  and  their  articular  surfaces 
nearly  on  u level  with  the  top  of  the  abort  and  small 
ci  iron  oid  processes. 

(•*.)  1 he  Monkey  Family  are  most  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Beast*  by  the  perfection  of 
the  orbii.%  resulting  from  the  increased  development 
of  the  iuner  orbitar  plates  of  the  cheek-bones,  which, 
continued  Ixickwarri*  and  inwards,  join  the  front  edge  of 
the  large  orbitar  plates  of  the  sphenoid  lame,  and  unite 
with  the  orhirar  plates  of  ihe  frontal  above,  and  the 
upper  jnw-hnne*  below.  Thus,  the  orbitar  cavities  are 
completely  separated  from  the  temporal  pits,  excepting 
at  the  sphenu-maMlIary  cleft,  which  varies  much  in 
length,  but  is  never  of  great  site.  The  plane  of  the 
orbitar  openings  is.  in  these  animals,  almost  directly 
forwards,  but  varies  in  iU  vertically  very  considerably. 

The  transverse  arch  of  the  Skull  in  the  region  of  the 
parietal  bones  ta  lofty,  and  the  frontal  surface  of  the 
irontal  bone  generally  descends  from  it  to  the  orbits 
and  is  more  or  les*  prominent.  The  plane  of  the  great 
occipital  bole  faces  more  downwards,  and  the  back  of 
the  Skull  projects  above  and  behind  it,  with  few  excep- 
tions ; and  the  condyles,  which  are  amall,  assume  the 
same  direction.  The  mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal 
bones  largely  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  hind 
head,  but  their  mastoid  process  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  developed.  In  some  kinds,  large  occipital  and  tem- 
poral crest*  exist,  and  the**,  during  their  progress  to 
perfection,  alter  the  characters  of  the  Skull  so  remark- 
ably that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  he  believed  the 
Skull  which,  whilst  young,  has  so  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  man,  excepting  its  diminished  size,  should  as- 
sume so  different  a figure,  as  happens  in  many  instance*. 

The  length  of  the  Face  is  very  variable,  but  always  do 
the  jaw*  project  before  the  verticul  plane  of  the  orbits, 
and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  chin  or  projection  of  the  front 
of  its  base.* 

The  Occipital  lone  has  the  plane  of  its  nearly  circular 
great  hole  facing  downwards  and  backwards  ; the  ba- 
silar process,  rather  longer  than  its  width,  rises  a little 
upwards;  the  occipital  part  ascends  backwards  at  a 
very  open  angle  with  the  just-named  process,  and  is 
nearly  flat,  except  at  its  parietal  and  occipital  angles, 
which  curve  slightly  forwards  ; on  its  front  is  the  grooved 
crucial  ridge  for  the  sinuses,  with  the  three  cavities  for 
the  cerebellar  lobes  and  vermiform  process  below,  and 
the  two  cavities  for  the  cerebral  lobes  above  it:  on  it* 
back  the  transverse  occipital  rklge  or  crest  is  not  very 
distinct;  but  a well-marked  vertical  ridge  descends  from 
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Zoology.  jt8  mid,!)*  (0  the  hin<1  edge  of  the  great  hole,  with  ft 
shallow  pit  on  either  side.  The  condyles  are  not  very 
large,  but  face  downward*,  and  curve  chi  the  sides  of  die 
great  hole,  but  are  well  separated  in  front.  In  the 
Sajrm,  or  Sifutrrei  Monkey,  CaUilhnx.  the  occipital 
surface  stretches  ohliquely  upwards  and  backwards  to  its 
horizontal  crest,  below  which  are  a pair  of  deep  muscular 
pits,  and  above  it  the  bone  stretches  nearly  horizontally 
backwards,  convex  beneath,  and  concave  above  towards 
the  skull  cavity  ; hence  the  buck  of  the  Head  projects  far 
behind  the  spine  when  the  animal  is  upright.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Ilium  bless  Monkeys,  Aides,  the  occipital 
surface,  slightly  rounded,  rises  nearly  vertically  above 
the  basilar  process  and  occipital  hole;  and  in  the  Howl- 
ers,  Myceles,  the  condyles,  occipital  hole,  and  surface 
nre  all  vertical  to  the  basilar  process.  In  the  Orangt, 
Pilheeus,ihe  basilar  process,  broad  and  squurc,  is  nearly 
horizontal ; the  condyles,  small,  faring  backwards  and 
downward’s  ore  convex  laterally  and  upwards  ; the  occi- 
pital hole  has  the  same  direction,  but  is  rather  more 
vertical : the  occipital  surface  is  nearly  square  up  to  the 
occipital  ridge;  in  the  Bornean  species  it  is  flat  and 
vertical,  but  in  the  Sumatran , more  convex  both  trans- 
versely and  vertically ; in  the  former  the  occipital  ridge 
is  sharp  and  strongly  developed,  but  in  the  latter  less 
so;  the  protuberance  is  very  decided,  and  the  angular 
space  iu  front  ot  die  former  very  distinct,  but  in  the 
latter  it  scarcely  follows  the  vertical  curve.  In  the 
Chimpanzee,  Troglodytes,  the  occipital  hole  is  more 
horizontal,  but  still  lacing  backward*  ; the  occipital  sur- 
face. arched  laterally  and  transversely,  nearly  a*  in  the 
human  subject  ; the  occipital  ridge,  not  very  strong, 
forms  a pair  of  small  arches,  the  inner  ends  of  which 
spring  from  the  protuberance,  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  man  ; and  above  these  ridges  the  triangular  part, 
continued  between  the  hind  edges  of  the  parietal,  is 
much  larger  and  more  vertical  than  in  other  Beasts. 
In  the  Mandril , Papio,  the  occipital  crest  is  largely  de- 
veloped, and  overhangs  considerably  the  occipital  sur- 
face; the  inter-parietal  angle  is  short  and  sharp. 

The  Sphenuid  bone  consists  of  two  pieces.  The  ooci- 
pilo-sphcnoid  portion  is  very  capacious  ; its  body,  wide 
behind,  but  deep  and  narrow  in  front,  has,  on  its  upper 
surfuce,  a well-marked  Turkish  saddle  without  side 
edges,  but  overhung  behind  by  a large  square  posterior 
clinoid  process.  On  each  side  of  the  body  are  the 
large  cavities  for  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
bounded  laterally  by  the  large  temporal  plates,  which  are 
convex  externally,  and  have  their  lower  hind  ends  length- 
ened backwards  as  the  spinous  processes;  in  front,  are 
the  nearly  flat  orbiiar  plates  facing  forwards  and  inwards, 
with  well-defined  lower  edges,  forming  part  of  the 
spheno-mitxiliary  clefts  in  the  orbits.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses have  their  pairs  of  plates  united  in  front  at  a sharp 
edge  to  join  the  backs  of  (he  palate-bones  ; behind, 
the  outer  plates,  which  are  very  large  and  square,  stretch 
outwards ; but  the  inner  plate*,  much  narrower  und  with 
short  horizontal  hook- processes,  pass  directly  backwards, 
and  thus,  between  each  pair,  is  formed  a large  pterygoid 
pit.  The  elhmoido-spheiioid  portion,  soon  consolidated 
with  the  frontal  bone,  has  a short,  narrow,  deep  body, 
with  its  lower  edge  keel-shaped  for  the  reception  of  the 
base  of  the  ploughshare  bone;  iui  transverse  spines, 
small  and  short,  have  in  their  roots  the  optic  holes. 
Iu  the  Mandril , the  temporal  plate  rises  up  in  angu- 
lar form  between  the  temporal  and  frontal  bones  ; but 
does  not  teach  the  parietal.  In  the  Chimpanzee  it 


forms  a narrow,  vertical  surface  similarly  circumstanced ; Zoology, 
but  in  the  Orang  it  is  wider,  does  reach  the  parietal  s— ■v^'' 
bone,  and  sepumies  the  temporal  from  the  irontal 
bones;  its  hind  edge  in  the  two  latter  kinds  is  vertical 
down  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  pnscess.  In  the 
Squirrel  Monkey  and  in  the  Howlers  this  plate  is  short, 
square,  and  also  separates  the  temporal  und  frontal 
bones. 

The  Parietal  bones  are  large  and  irregularly  square, 
with  the  front  lower  angle  truncated,  their  lower  edge 
longest  and  their  hind  edge  shortest ; the  front  edges 
diverge  widely  for  the  reception  of  the  frontal  bones, 
and  the  hind  edges  for  ihe  occipital  boue.  In  the 
Mandril  the  temporal  crest  commences  singly  from  the 
fore  and  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  appears 
on  the  hind  edge  of  the  parietal  single,  but  soon  splits 
into  two,  nut  very  strung,  which  diverge,  enclosing 
between  (hem  the  nurrow  triangular  coronal  surface,  tlic 
front  edge  of  which  joins  the  back  of  the  frontal  bone  ; 
the  temporal  part  of  each  is  continued  forwards  about 
half  an  inch  beneath  the  edge  of  the  frontal  surface  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  joins  by  its  front  edge  with  the 
temporal  plate  of  that  bone,  and  by  iu  lower  square 
angle  with  the  sphenoid,  thus  separating  the  temporal 
from  the  frontal  bone.  In  the  Orang  the  temporal 
plates  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  each  boue,  are  very 
convex  fiom  behind  forwards,  and  from  above  down- 
ward*, and  splay  out  a little  u(  their  lower  edge ; they 
are  also  continued  below  the  hind  part  of  three  of  the 
frontal ; the  temporal  crest  is  single  throughout,  strong, 
and  very  deep  behind.  In  the  Howlers  the  whole 
front  edge  of  each  bone  is  uninterrupted ; the  coronal 
surface  is  wide,  and,  except  at  the  back,  where  it  is 
widest,  nearly  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  the  well 
marked,  though  not  very  elevated,  temporal  ridges  pass- 
ing nearly  straight  forwards  ; it  is  arched  from  behind 
forwards;  the  temporal  plates  are  convex  vertically, 
and  deep.  In  the  Chimpanzee  the  front  edge  descends 
from  the  upper  angle  of  each  bone  vertically  to  the  infe- 
rior angle,  which  stretches  forwards  a little  beneath  the 
temporal  (date  of  the  frontal ; the  coronal  surf-tee  rises 
arching  much  forwards,  and  is  wide  behind,  but  slowly 
narrow*  to  the  top  of  the  skull,  whence  it  continues  for- 
wards of  equal  breadth  to  its  junction  with  the  frontal 
bone.  Temporal  crests  are  deficient,  but  the  extent  of 
the  temporal  plates  is  marked  by  their  upper  boundary 
dropping  a little  below  the  coronal  surfuce,  so  that  a 
slight  groove  is  formed  instead. 

The  Temporal  bones  have  their  several  portions  early 
united.  The  squamous  plate  is  very  shallow,  and  is 
continued  back,  with  a nearly  straight  upper  edge,  to 
the  flat  mastoid  part,  which  helps  to  form  the  back  of 
the  skull,  and  has  little  or  no  mastoid  process.  The 
glenoid  process  and  temporal  pulley  are  wide,  and  the 
articular  surface  beneath  very  spacious  and  flat,  has 
a deep  hind  lip.  There  is  not  any  bnny  external  audi- 
tory postage ; and  the  drum-ring,  facing  outwards  and 
downwards,  is  large.  A large  rounded  process  below 
and  before  it  indicates  the  position  of  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear,  behind  and  within  which  the  petrous  portion  appears 
in  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  the  Mandril,  and  also  in 
the  Chimpanzee , the  front  angle  of*  the  bone  projects 
upwards  in  a square  form  between  the  sphenoid  below 
and  the  parietal  above,  and  joins  the  Irontal  bone  ; but 
in  the  0r<ing  the  temporal  plate  of  the  sphenoid  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  frontal.  The  glenoid  process  is  wide, 
and  stands  well  out  in  both  Mandril  and  Orang , though 
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Zoology.  Ic^s  in  ill s latter;  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower 
jaw  is  :u  both  concave  from  ride  to  side;  in  the  Man - 
dril  slightly  convex  and  broad  Iron*  behind  forwards  ; 
but  iu  the  Orans  it  is  nearly  square,  very  spacious  and 
flat ; in  both  its  hind  edge  is  iruarded  by  » little  descend- 
ing triangular  lip.  in  the  Chimpanzee  the  glenoid  pro- 
cess is  less  wide,  the  articular  surface  concave  from  side 
to  side  and  front  behind  forwards,  but  it  has  not  any 
hind  lip.  and  the  back  of  the  joint  is  therefore  bounded 
by  the  external  auditory  passage  of  the  temporal  hone. 
The  zygomatic  process  in  the  Orang  is  very  stout  and 
prismatic,  with  the  base  beneath  ; from  its  root  it  curves 
a little  outwards,  and  then  forwards  and  inward*,  to 
overlap  the  corresponding  process  of  the  cheek  bone, 
deepening  as  it  continues  forwards.  In  the  Mandril 
it  has  the  same  form,  but  is  le*s  stout  and  curved.  But 
in  the  Chimpanze*  the  zygomatic  process  is  very  thin, 
slender,  and  is  continued  forwards  and  a little  inwards, 
and  passes  within  the  corresponding  process  of  the 
cheek-bone. 

The  Frontal  bone  is  with  n few  exceptions,  distin- 
guished Irma  that  of  all  the  other  Orders  by  the  height 
of  its  frontal  part,  mid  by  the  nearly  transverse  direction 
of  its  brow-ridges  in  consequence  of  which  the  angular 
processes  hitherto  described  as  front  and  hind  are  now 
inner  and.  outer.  The  lofty  frontal  surface  ri-es  from 
the  brow- ridges  upwards  and  backwards  convexly,  and 
convex  also  transversely,  to  its  hind  edge,  of  which  the 
highest  angular  part  is  received  between  the  front  edges 
of  the  parietal  bones.  From  each  outer  angular  process 
curves  upwards  and  backwurds  the  slight  temporal 
creste,  separating  the  temporal  pits  from  the  forehead. 
The  brow-ridges  are  well  defined  and  convex,  with 
rounded  edges,  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  narrow 
but  lengthy  nasal  process,  at  the  root  of  which  are  the 
indistinct  inner  angular  processes;  the  outer  ends  of 
the  ridges  terminate  in  the  fully  developed  and  laterally 
compressed  outer  angular  processes.  The  orbitur  plates, 
concave  from  side  to  side  in  the  orbits,  and  correspond- 
ingly convex  toward*  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  ore  nearly 
horizontal,  and  separated  by  the  long  narrow  ethmoidal 
gap,  which  extend*  from  the  back  of  the  nasal  process 
to  the  sphenoid-bone,  and  contains  the  narrow  sieve- 
plate,  which  has  not  any  cockVcomb,  but  has  below  a 
very  deep  partition-plate.  This,  which  hitherio  has 
belonged  to  the  ethmoid  bone,  seems  here  to  be  truly 
a part  of  the  frontal  itself.  The  whole  hind  edges  of 
the  frontal  part  join  the  parietal  bones  to  the  level  of 
the  oulcr  angular  processes,  the  hind  edges  of  the 
orbitar  plate*  with  those  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  and  their 
inner  lower  edges  with  the  flat  plates  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  the  nasal  process  with  the  lachrymal,  upper  juw,  and 
nose  bones.  Not  all  this  great  Family  hove,  however, 
the  Frontal  bone  ns  already  described.  In  the  Mandril 
the  frontal  surface  is  very  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  coronal  surface  of  the  parietal  hone,  and  its  brow- 
ridges  are  elevated  above  it,  so  that  the  forehead  is 
actually  rather  concave  ; its  parietal  or  hind  angle  is 
largely  truncated,  and  received  on  the  front  edge  of  the 
parietal,  the  temporal  plates  of  which  are  continued  for- 
wards at  least  half  au  inch  along  the  temporal  cresf, 
which  to  this  extent  is  formed  by  both  bones;  the  front 
of  the  temporal  cre*t«,  formed  by  the  frontal  bone  alone, 
are  very  sharp  and  stretch  outwards  into  the  outer 
angular  processes;  the  temporal  plates  ore  not  large, 
and  face  backward*  and  outward*.  In  the  Orans:  the 
hind  edge  of  the  frontal  boue  is  more  extensive,  and  the 


under-running  of  the  parietal  bones  is  very  far  below  Zoology, 
the  temporal  crests,  which,  commencing  at  the  middle 
of  the  hind  edge  from  the  single  crest  of  the  parietal 
bones,  stretch  outwards  and  downward*  to  the  middle 
of  the  brow-ridges,  but,  not  quite  reaching  them,  curve 
outwards  into  the  external  angular  processes,  leaving 
between  them  the  flat  triangular  frontal  surface,  of 
which  the  plane,  like  that  of  the  whole  face,  is  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards.  In  consequence  of  the 
angular  origin  of  the  temporal  crests  the  temporal 
plates  are  very  large,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
them  is  convex  outwards,  whilst  their  concavity  is  only 
behind  the  angular  processes.  In  the  Howlers  the 
whole  hind  edge  of  the  frontal  bone  is  regular,  and  not 
intruded  on  by  the  parietal  bone*;  the  Irontai  >urti»cc 
curves  regularly,  but  not  very  deeply,  down  to  the  brow- 
ridges,  is  smooth  and  lightly  arched  transversely,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  continuation  of  the  well- 
marked  but  not  very  prominent  temporal  crests,  below 
which  the  temporal  plates,  not  very  large,  arc  contracted 
between  the  cavities  of  the  skull  und  orbits,  hut  both 
arc  convex  vertically ; whilst  in  the  (hang  the  orbitar 
part  is  flat,  and  in  the  Mandril  concave,  owing  to  the 
breadth  and  backward  inclination  of  the  angular  pro- 
cesses. In  the  Chimpanzee  the  hind  edge  of  the  bone 
is  nearly  the  same  a*  in  the  Howlers,  but  the  frontal 
surfaee  continues  comparatively  further  forwards,  nearly 
on  the  coronal  plane  of  the  parietal  bones  before  it 
curves,  and  then  descends  more  suddenly,  forming  a 
low  forehead,  which  terminates  behind  and  nut  iu  the 
brow- margins.  The  frontal  surface  is  slightly  arched, 
and  wider  than  in  the  Howlers ; the  temporal  ridges 
are  at  first  little  more  than  slightly  raised  line*,  and, 
even  when  they  diverge  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
brows  to  run  into  the  angular  processes,  are  only  little 
sharp  edge*.  The  orbitar  part  of  the  temporal  plate* 
are  much  more  convex  vertically,  and  wider  from  within 
outwards,  than  in  the  Howlers.  As  to  the  brow-mai- 
gins,  they  are  in  the  Mandril  projecting,  rounded,  nearly 
horizontal,  and  overhang  the  orbits;  their  short  inner 
angular  processes  drop  perpendicularly,  and  the  inter- 
vening very  short  nasal  process  is  deeply  cleft  to  receive 
the  nose-bones  ; the  outer  angular  processes  are  broad, 
short,  and  face  outwards  and  forwards.  In  the  Orang 
the  brow-margins  are  very  thick,  much  arched,  and  little 
projecting  above  the  plane  of  the  forehead  and  face, 
except  upon  the  root*  of  the  inner  angular  processes, 
which  swell  and  are  only  divided  by  a narrow  groove, 
and  the  processes  themselves  descend  as  low  as  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  orbits,  having  the  cleft  nasal 
process  between  them  ; ihe  outer  angular  processes  are 
flut  forwards  and  wide,  so  that  they  much  add  to  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Iu  the  Holders 
the  brow-ridges  are  less  urchcd  and  wider,  but  sharp ; 
the  root  of  the  nasal  process,  between  the  inner  angles, 
broad  and  transversely  convex  ; the  outer  angular  pro- 
cesses are  of  moderate  length,  flat,  facing  a little  out- 
wards, hut  tint  very  wide.  In  the  Chimpanzee  the  brow- 
ridges  are  slightly  arched  and  have  thick  edges ; they 
project  much  before,  and  are  elevated  a little  above,  the 
bottom  of  the  frontal  surface,  so  that  a distinct  depres- 
sion exists  behind  each,  and  their  projection  forwards 
is  to  such  extent  that  the  plane  of  the  aperture  of  the 
orbits  is  nearly  vertical.  The  inner  angular  processes 
drop  perpendicularly,  and  the  interposed  nasul  process 
is  very  wide,  but  nearly  flat,  and  widely  cleft  below  for 
the  nose-bones;  the  outer  angular  processes,  rounded 
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in  front,  become  thinner  ms  they  descend  and  join  the 
cheek-bones,  which  is  the  reverse  of  their  condition  in 
the  Orangs,  and  their  hind  edge  is  very  sharp  and  well 
defined.  The  extent  of  the  ethmoidal  gap  is  not  of 
equal  length  and  breadth  in  all  this  Family  ; in  Cerco- 
pithecv  t sabeeus,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  long  and  nar- 
row. but  in  the  Purple-faced  Monkey,  Cercopith.  laiibar- 
batvs , or  the  Squirrel  Monkey,  Cebiu  teiureus,  and  others, 
the  very  short  gap  is  immediately  behind  the  back  of  the 
nasal  process,  and  the  junction  of  the  inner  edges  of  the 
orbitar  plates  coalesce,  and  form  a sharp  keel,  which 
does  not  reach  the  ethmoid  bone.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  Howlers,  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and  others,  in 
which  the  ethmoid  bone  is  large,  the  ethmoidal  gap  is 
large  also,  and  the  orbits  widely  separated. 

The  Ploughshare  and  Ethmoid  form  a single  bone  ; 
the  base  of  the  former,  which  is  cleft,  receiving  within 
it  the  keel  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  its  lower  edge 
jutting  forwards,  and  resting  on  the  united  palate-plates 
of  the  upper  jaw-bones.  From  the  sides  of  its  base 
projects  the  Ethmoid  bone,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
are  its  large  flat  plate*,  forming  the  insides  of  the  orbits 
between  the  frontal  above  and  the  upper  jaw-bones 
below ; and  from  their  inner  surface  stretch  forwards  a 
few  simple  convolutions,  separated  by  the  wide  cleft  into 
which  the  partition-plate  of  the  sieve  descends.  The 
width  of  the  Ethmoid  bone  vuries  as  just  mentioned  ; 
when  wide,  its  flat  plates  join  the  inner  edge  of  the 
orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal,  from  its  nasal  process  back 
to  the  sphenoid  bone;  but  in  others  in  which  it  is 
small  and  little  developed,  it  is  connected  only  by  the 
lachrymal  bones  and  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, which  together  form  a tunnel,  giving  passage  to 
the  oHactnrv  nerves  ; this  may  be  seen  in  both  the  Purple- 
faced  and  Squirrel  Monkeys,  and  especially  in  the  hitter. 
A little  thin  process  rise*  up  behind  the  funnel,  from  the 
Ethmoid  to  the  frontal  bone,  but  the  greuter  part  of  its 
flat  plates  incline  towards  the  mesial  line,  and  form  a 
low  ridge,  leaving  a lurge  gap  in  the  bony  partition  of 
the  orbits,  which  is  Ailed  in  the  recent  state  with 
ligament. 

The  Cheek-bones  each  principally  consists  of  the 
large  vertical,  inner,  orbitar  prooess,  concave  from  above 
downwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  of  which  it 
forms  the  outer  wall,  and  convex  externally  where  form- 
ing the  front  of  the  temporal  pit;  its  curved,  thick, 
front  edge  assists  in  the  oruitar  margin,  and  of  this,  the 
tower  and  upper  ends  are  the  lower  and  upper  orbitar 
processes ; the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  process  joins  the 
corresponding  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone : its  back,  with  the  corresponding  edge  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  front  of  it*  lower  edge,  jagged,  rests 
on  the  malar  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  whilst  the 
hind  part  of  the  same  edee,  free  and  rounded,  assists  in 
forming  the  spheno-maxillary  cleft.  From  the  outside 
of  the  lower  orbitar  process  descends  and  stretches  out- 
wards and  speedily  backwards  the  slender  zygomatic 
process  to  join  that  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  form 
with  it  the  zygomatic  arch.  In  the  Mandril,  and  still 
more  in  the  Orang , the  facial  surface  of  the  Cheek-bone 
looks  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  very 
deep  ; in  the  former,  its  strong  trigonal  zygomatic  pro- 
cess turns  directly  back  from  it*  root,  but  in  the  latter 
it  curves  outwards  and  slowly  backward*  to  join  the 
corresponding  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  nnd  thus 
renders  the  temporal  pit  very  wide.  The  lower  orbitar 
process  does  not  stretch  far  inwards  in  cither,  but  is 
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very  deep  in  the  Mandril ; the  upper  process  is  broad  Zoology, 
in  both,  but  especially  broad  in  the  Orang , and  very  -v'""- * 

tall,  so  that,  in  this  animal,  it  renders  the  orbit  vertically 
oval.  In  the  Howlers  the  facial  surface  is  deep,  oblong 
square,  dicing  a little  outwards,  and  flat,  as  is  also  its 
upper  orbitar  process,  which  is  tall  but  not  very  wide. 

In  the  Chimpaniee  the  facial  surface  is  forward*  and  a 
little  outwards.  Its  lower  orbitar  process  stretches  more 
inwards,  and  renders  the  orbitar  opening  wide;  the 
upper  process  rises  vertically  and  nearly  at  right  angles 
from  it,  but  is  not  very  toll ; it  is  very  narrow,  and  its 
outer  edge  is  sharp  and  turned  a little  beck  into  the 
temporal  pit ; its  zygomatic  process  is  thin,  deep  at  its 
root,  but  thinning  a*  it  curves  suddenly  backwards,  so 
that  the  temporal  pit  is  not  very  wide. 

The  Palate-bones  are  of  small  size;  each  has  a square 
palate-plate,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  rises  the  slen- 
der nasal  plate,  and  behind  it  the  sphenoidal  process, 
of  which  the  back  joins  the  pterygoid  prooess  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  outside  the  upper  jaw-bone. 

The  Muzzle  and  Upper  Jaw-bone,  on  each  side  are 
early  united  ; the  former  with  its  fellow  forma  the 
curving  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  supports  the  incisive 
teeth  alone,  whilst  the  latter  pair  form  the  sides  of  the 
jaw,  and  contain  the  cuspid  and  molar  teeth.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  consists  of  a large  cavity 
beneath  the  large  triangular  orbitar  plate  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  joins  by  its  inner  edge  the  flat 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  lachrymal,  and  by  it*  rounded 
outer  free  edge  perfects  the  palato-maxillary  cleft.  The 
tip  of  the  sockets  of  the  molar  teeth  forms  the  bottom 
of  this  cavity,  which  has  a large  aperture  into  the 
nostril  partially  filled  below  by  the  hind  end  of  the 
long  but  very  simply  convoluted  Turbinated  bone. 

The  nasal  process,  forming  the  front  of  (he  bone,  has  its 
base  occupied  by  the  large  socket  of  the  cuspid  tooth, 
above  which  it  ri*ea  in  a lengthened  triangular  form, 
perfecting  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit ; hollowed  be- 
hind where  forming  with  the  lachrymal  bone  the  nasal 
duct,  and  straight  in  front  at  its  junction  with  the  nose- 
bone;  and  its  upper  jagged  end  joins  the  frontal  bone. 

The  palate-plate  stretches  horizontally  inwards  from  the 
roots  of  all  the  tooth'sockrts,  except  the  hinder  two, 
where  it  is  deficient  for  the  reception  of  the  palate- 
bone*.  In  the  Dog-faced  Monkeys , Cynocephalus,  and 
in  the  Mandril  especially,  the  Upper  Jaw-bones  project 
enormously,  and  nearly  at  right  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  orbitar  openings.  The  long  nasal  plate  stretches 
forwards  from  the  root  of  the  malar  process,  and  is  ver- 
tically hollowed  externally  by  the  overhanging  of  the 
long  rounded  protuberance,  which,  commencing  almost 
immediately  before  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  termi- 
nates on  the  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  nostril ; a wide 
and  deep  concavity  on  the  upper  surface  separates  the 
protuberances  of  the  two  bones  from  each  other,  along 
the  middle  of  which  posses  the  rounded  nose-bones, 
and,  from  the  hinder  end,  rises  up  the  short  and  sharp 
nasal  process ; the  malar  process  stands  out,  but  not 
very  far.  The  sockets  for  tire  large  cuspid  teeth  pro- 
ject a little  laterally  on  the  front  part,  and  between 
them  are  the  wide  Muzzle-bones,  convex  in  front.  In 
the  Orang  the  Upper  Jaw  is  considerably  developed ; 
its  malar  process  is  very  deep,  flat,  and  spreads  far  out- 
wards; and  in  front  of  it  the  nasal  plate,  facing  out- 
wards, and  of  triangular  form,  rises  upwards;  but  its 
nasal  process,  instead  of  continuing  iu  the  same  plane, 
luma  inwards  and  is  only  separated  from  iu  fellow  by 
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Zoology,  a narrow  pap  for  the  nose-bone ; its  front  edge,  forming 
'—•“v""-'  the  aide  of  the  triangular  nasal  aperture,  is  widened  by 
the  thick  socket  of  the  cuspid  tooth,  which  is  separated 
from  its  fellow  by  the  wide  and  nearly  flat  Muzzle- 
bones.  In  the  Chimftanzee  the  form  of  this  Jaw-bone 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  nasal  plates  are  less  long 
and  more  vertical ; the  nasal  process  less  flat ; the 
sockets  of  the  cuspid  teeth,  though  much  smaller,  are 
more  defined,  and  the  front  of  the  Muzzle-bones  is  more 
rounded  and  less  wide  ; tike  malar  process  is  also  less 
projecting  and  the  edge  of  the  orbit  sharper. 

Tlie  Lachrymal  bones,  concave  from  above  down- 
wards, and  of  square  form,  are  entirely  within  the 
orbit,  and  their  front  upper  angle  rather  sunken  to  com- 
plete with  the  jaw-bone  the  nasal  duct. 

The  Nuse-bones  very  early  unite  into  a single  piece, 
of  which  the  front  surface,  slightly  convex  transversely 
and  concave  from  above  downwards,  is  a lengthened 
triangle  with  its  narrow  upper  end  thrust  up  into  the 
frontal  bone  between  its  inner  angular  processes,  and 
its  lower  wider  part  forming  the  top  of  the  aperture  of 
the  nostrils ; a deep  lip  passes  bock  from  either  of  its 
aide  edges,  which  are  received  within  the  upper  part  of 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  jaw-bones.  The  prin- 
cipal variation  in  tike  Nose-bones  relates  to  tbeir  size 
and  length ; in  the  Howling  Monkeys  they  are  large, 
slightly  arched  transversely,  .and  very  broad,  so  that 
the  square  aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  rather  wider 
above  than  below ; in  the  Ornngs  they  are  of  moderate 
length,  but  together  form  a long  and  narrow  triangular 
plate,  generally  flat,  but  just  above  the  nasal  aperture 
slightly  concave  transversely ; in  the  Chimpanzee  they 
are  shorter  and  a little  wider ; but  in  the  Mandril  they 
are  of  considerable  length,  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  the  upper  jaw-boues,  and  wide  at  their  root ; they 
are  rounded  transversely,  except  just  behind  the  uasal 
aperture,  and  in  their  course  form  a distinct  rounded 
ridge  in  the  deep  cavity  between  the  protuberances  of 
the  just-named  bones. 

The  Lower  Jaw-bone  has  the  front  of  each  deep 
horizontal  branch  inclined  inwards  at  a nearly  right 
angle  with  the  side,  to  join  very  early  its  fellow,  and 
forma  flatfish  straight  front,  which  inclines  backwards 
from  the  top  of  the  tooth-sockets  to  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  so  that  although  the  incisive  teeth  arc  nearly  ver- 
tical, yet  the  under-cutting  of  the  base  throws  their 
crowns  forwards,  and  renders  them  and  the  front  of  the 
mouth  projecting  before  the  face.  The  side  parts  of 
these  branches  are  wider  above,  where  forming  the 
tooth -sockets,  than  at  their  rounded  base  The  ascending 
plates  are  comparatively  thin,  not  very  tall,  but  wide 
from  behind  forwards;  their  angular  process  is 
rounded  ; the  condyles  transverse,  convex  from  behind 
forwards,  with  tike  inner  end  overhanging  the  branch ; 
a little  notch  separates  them  from  the  low  thin  coronoid 
processes  which  curve  backwards,  but  their  points  only 
slightly  overhang  the  notch.  In  the  Howlers  the  as- 
cending branches  are  much  everted  and  of  great  size, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  pro- 
jecting far  behind  the  roots  of  the  condyles ; their  an- 
gular processes  are  rounded.  In  the  Orangs  the  as- 
cending plate  is  very  large  and  square,  as  is  also  the 
front  of  the  deep  horizontal  branches.  In  the  Chim- 
panzee the  asceikding  branches  are  shorter,  narrower 
from  behind  forwards,  and  more  slender,  and  the 
horizontal  branches  longer,  but  less  deep  and  power- 
ful. 


3.  Or  the  Chest.  Zoology. 

The  Chest  ol  Beasts  differs  from  that  of  Birds  in  the  ^ 
breast-bone  being  narrow  aud  lengthy,  but  not  ex- 
tending far  upon  the  belly,  the  sides  of  which  only  as 
far  as  the  loins  are  protected  by  the1  false  riba,  and 
the**  becoming  shorter  and  shorter  toward*  the  hip- 
girdle,  form  between  their  lower  extremities  a triangular 
gap,  of  which  the  base  is  backwards,  and  the  point  at 
the  hind  end  of  the  breast-bone.  Neither  in  Beasts 
are  there,  as  in  Birds  and  Keptiles,  any  false  riba  in 
front  of  the  breast-bone  ; for,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served (p.  333),  the  so-called  anterior  false  ribs  of  the 
Sloths  are  in  reality  but  movable  transverse  processes  of 
tbe  lower  neck-veriebres.  The  ribs  of  Beasts,  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hinder  ribs,  are  also  very  mov- 
able, and,  by  the  elevation  and  outspreading  of  their 
lower  ends  during  inspiration,  materially  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  Chest.  The  form  of  this  important 
cavity  varies  considerably,  and  depends  principally  on 
the  number  of  pairs  of  ribs  and  their  curvature.  It  is 
longest  in  the  Unau  or  Two-toed  Sloth , which  has 
twenty-four  pairs  of  ribs ; but,  with  this  exception,  the 
greatest  length  occurs  among  the  Pachyderms  and 
Solipeds,  in  the  former  of  which  Orders  the  Cape 
Daman  has  twenty  one,  the  Elephants  twenty,  the  Rhi- 
noceros and  Tapitr  kinds  twenty  or  nineteen  : and  in  the 
latter,  tike  Horse  kind  have  eighteen  pairs  of  ribs,  as 
among  the  Cetaceans  have  also  the  Dugongs.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Wing-handed  Order,  as  the  Bats,  Rous - 
settes , &c.,  and  in  the  Four-handed  Order,  including  the 
Lemurs  and  Monkeys , the  Chest  is  short,  the  number 
of  the  pairs  of  riba  varying  between  thirteen  and 
eleven.  The  Chest  is,  in  the  Cetaceans  and  in  moat  of 
the  large  Pachyderms,  very  wide  transversely,  and  in 
tike  latter  nearly  barrel -shaped,  as  in  the  Elephant  and 
Hippopotamus ; or  it  is  narrow  transversely  and  deep, 
as  iu  the  Ruminators,  in  the  Solipeds,  and  most  Pre- 
datory Beasts ; hut  among  the  latter,  as  in  all  tbe 
U easel  and  Otter  kinds,  it  is  more  round,  and  of  great 
length,  although  the  number  of  riba  rarely  exceeds 
fourteen  pairs,  and  hence  such  are  called  Vermiform 
Beasts. 

The  Ribs  vary  also  as  to  their  size  and  shape  other- 
wise than  in  reference  to  their  curvature,  and  generally 
the  first  is  broadest.  In  Ruminunt  Beasts,  especially  in 
the  Ox  kiud,  they  are  compressed  from  within  outwards, 
and  are  very  wide  ; but  the  Bison,  Bos  Bison,  and  the 
Auroch,  Bos  Urus,  must  be  eveepted,  in  which  the 
riba  are  narrow ; in  the  Solipeds , as  the  Horae,  they 
are  also  wide.  But  their  greatest  width  is  in  the 
Armadillos,  Dasyptu , and  Ant-eaters,  Myrmecophaga, 
in  which  their  breadth  is  so  great  that  they  overlap  like 
tiles.  In  the  Predatories  and  in  tbe  Gnawers  they  are 
generally  of  a more  rounded  form,  inclining  to  an  irre- 
gular square  shape  towards  the  spi.ie,  but  compressed 
and  widening  towards  tbeir  cartilaginous  junction  with 
tbe  breast-bone.  The  whole  Tribe  of  Monkeys  are 
nearly  approached  in  the  form  of  their  Riba  to  Man. 

The  first  pair  of  Ribs  is  shortest  and  nearly  fixed,  being 
the  base  upon  which  the  other  Ribs  are  moved  forwards, 
performing  a swing-like  motion  upon  the  vertebres  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Upon  the  front  of  this  pair 
Meckel  and  Cuvier  have  noticed  a little  projecting  pro- 
cess giving  attachment  to  the  scalene  muscles  in  the 
Guinea-Pig,  in  the  Horse , Rhinoceros,  and  others.  Tbe 
number  of  pairs  of  true  Ribs,  or  thoee  directly  con- 
nected to  the  breast-bone,  varies  commonly  from  eight 
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Zoology,  to  eleven ; but  in  the  Cetaceans  the  number  is  much 
less ; the  Du  gong  hes  but  three  out  of  eighteen  pair*  ; 
the  Manalee  only  two  of  sixteen  ; and  the  Pike-headed 
WhaU  has  only  one  true,  but  eleven  pairs  of  false  Ribs. 
The  true  Ribs  are  connected  by  their  heads  with  arti- 
cular surfaces  on  the  aides  of  the  bodies  of  the  corre- 
sponding vertebres,  two  of  which  generally  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  each  articular  surface,  as  already 
mentioned,  excepting  the  first  pair,  which  are  received 
entirely  on  the  first  back  vertebre.  Their  tubercles  also 
furnish  a second  connexion,  being  articulated  on  the 
transverse  process  of  the  hinder  of  the  two  vertebres 
upon  which  the  head  of  each  Rib  rests.  The  front  pair 
of  true  Ribs  is  shortest,  and  thence  they  lengthen  to  the 
last,  from  which  the  remaining  or  false  Ribs,  so  named 
from  not  being  attached  directly  to  the  breast-bone,  but 
consecutively  with  each  other,  shorten  to  the  very  last ; a 
few  of  the  hindmost  of  these  being  unconnected,  and 
their  lower  ends  having  only  muscular  attachment,  move 
very  freely,  and  are  called  floating  Ribs.  The  number 
of  the  false  Riba  varies,  but  is  greatest  in  those  Beasts 
which  have  greatest  freedom  of  motion  in  the  chest. 
They  are  usually  attached  to  the  bodies  only  of  the  ver- 
tebres ; but  in  the  Cetaceans  the  greater  number  of  the 
hinder  false  Riba  are  attached  only  to  the  tips  of  the 
transverse  processes,  as  in  the  Porpesset.  In  the  Rumi- 
nators,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  Ribs,  except  the  first  pair, 
are  connected  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebres,  and  the 
greater  number  with  the  transverse  processes  also.  But 
in  the  Omilhorhynque  and  Echidna  the  tubercles  of 
the  Riba,  although  existing,  are  not  attached  to  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebres,  the  only  connec- 
tion with  which  is  by  their  head. 

The  Breast- honk  (o.)  varies  considerably  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  pieces,  of  which  thel/mm  has  most,  vis.,  twelve, 
and  the  true  Whales  fewest,  via.,  one ; but  generally 
they  range  between  four  and  eight  or  niae.  The  length 
of  the  bone  does  not,  however,  entirely  depend  on  the 
number  of  pieces,  which  indeed  are  themselves  of 
various  lengths,  hut  also  upon  the  extent  of  cartilage  by 
which  they  are  connected ; ibis  is  generally  u thin 
plate  of  equal  surface  with  the  bones  it  connects,  but 
sometimes  a long  narrow  slip  passes  from  one  bone  to 
the  other,  forming  on  each  side  a hollow,  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  osseous  cartilages  connecting  the  pair  of 
ribs  to  the  breast-bone  are  received,  as  in  the  Sloths. 
Neither  are  the  several  pieces  always  of  equal  size  or 
shape.  The  most  simple  form  occurs  in  those  Beasts 
which  are  unprovided  with  collar-bones;  in  them  the 
several  pieces  of  the  Breast-bone  form  a long  triangular 
prism,  with  its  base  upwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
Chest,  the  edges  more  or  less  rounded,  snd  the  upper 
margins  slightly  hollowed  into  as  many  concavities  as 
there  are  pairs  of  cartilages  of  true  riba  to  be  connected 
with  them.  Both  ends  of  each  piece  are  flat  or  slightly 
convex,  but  the  first  and  last  portions  are  exceptions ; 
the  former  commonly  projecta  before  its  connexion  with 
the  front  pair  of  ribs,  is  rounded  or  pointed,  and  not 
unfrequently  lengthened  by  a long  projecting  cartilage  ; 
the  latter  usually  thins,  expands,  and  has  attached  to  it 
the  so-called  ensiform  or  sword-tip  cartilage.  The 
Spouting  Cetaceans  form  an  exception  to  ibis  rule  ; for 
although  they  have  not  collar-bones,  the  Breast-bone 
ia  wide  and  thin,  its  first  piece  larger  than  the  others, 
as  in  the  Porpesxe  kind ; but  if  only  one,  as  in  the 
Whales,  it  is  broad,  and  in  the  Pike-headed  Whale  is  of 
a horse-shoe  shape,  with  the  concavity  backwards,  and 


a large  ridge  projecting  from  the  front  of  its  under  sur-  Zoology, 
face.  In  all  those  Beasts  which  are  provided  with  v— v— 
collar-bones,  the  first  piece  of  the  Breast-booe  is  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  of  size  and  shape  best  suited  for  the 
at i ach  men t of  the  muscles  which  bring  the  arms  or 
fore  limbs  towards  each  other,  or  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Breast-bone.  In  the  Siamang,  llylobate s syndacty- 
lux,  which  belongs  to  the  Monkey  Family,  the  Breast- 
bone is  of  large  size ; its  first  piece  ia  of  great  width,  and 
wider  in  front  towards  the  neck  than  behind,  so  that  ita 
side  edges  are  oblique ; the  front  angles  are  truncated 
obliquely  forwards,  and  on  each  are  two  articular  sur- 
faces; the  larger  front  one  for  the  collar-bone,  and 
another  immediately  behind  it  for  (he  first  rib;  the 
second  piece  is  oval,  its  shortest  diameter  transverse, 
the  front  end  largely  truncated  to  join  the  first  bone, 
and  the  hind  rounded  end  receives  the  corresponding 
extremity  of  the  third  piece,  which  is  oblong,  compa- 
ratively narrow,  and  tipped  behind  with  a broad  blunt 
cartilage.  In  the  other  members  of  this  Family,  the 
first  piece  of  the  Breast-bone  is  generally  larger  and 
squarer  than  the  rest,  which  narrow,  and  arc  length- 
ened more  and  more  as  they  approach  the  belly.  In 
the  Urmcn  Sajou,  Cehvs  apella , the  first  piece  narrows 
behind  the  attachment  of  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  and  in 
the  Barbary  Ape,  Innuus  tylvanut , so  much  that  it 
becomes  T-shaped,  the  extremities  of  the  cross-bar  sup- 
porting the  collar-bones  and  first  pair  of  ribs.  The  saure 
T-shaped  form  of  this  piece,  but  more  distinctly  deve- 
loped, occurs  in  the  Wing-handed  Order,  which  arc 
remarkably  characterized  by  the  large  deep  keel,  well 
seen  ill  our  Common  Bat , Vespertilio  murinu *,  but  is 
very  considerable  in  the  Roussettes , Pteropus , in  which 
the  hinder  pieces  ure  also  keeled,  though  less  deeply; 
thus  do  they  present  a remarkable  analogy  to  Birds,  as 
might  he  expected  from  their  powers  of  flight. 

In  the  Great  American  Ant-eater  the  first  piece  of  the 
bone  spreads  out  in  front  into  a pair  of  large  rounded 
wings,  separated  by  a middle  notch ; it  is  contracted 
in  the  middle,  and  again  spreads  out  behind  to  join 
the  second  piece,  from  which  all  the  others,  of  square 
shape  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  towards  the  belly, 
have  their  under  surface  widened  by  a spreading 
straight  lip.  The  Middle  Ant-eater  has  not,  however, 
this  outspreading  of  the  breast-bone  pieces,  though  so 
stated  by  Cuvier ; their  first  piece  is  large,  but  not  so 
the  rest.  Iu  the  Nine-banded  Armadillo  the  first  piece 
resembles  a Greek  cross,  with  its  head  projecting,  and 
keeled  beneath.  In  the  Pangolins  the  first  piece  is 
large,  pentagonal,  with  its  front  projecting,  and  its  last 
or  sword-like  piece  of  considerable  length.  The  Com- 
mon Mole , Talpa  Ettropara  (PI.  IV.,  fig,  4.*  o.),  has  the 
first  piece  of  the  Breast- bone  of  greater  length  than  all 
the  rest  together ; the  junction  of  its  hind  end  with  the 
second  piece  is  connected  with  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  but 
the  whole  of  it  is  entirely  in  front  of  the  chest,  mode- 
rately wide  and  thin,  but  furnished  on  its  under  surface 
with  a deep  crest  (a.),  which  deepens  rather  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  then  suddenly  shallowing 
expands  laterally  at  ita  front  extremity,  and  forms  a pair 
of  large  articular  surfaces  for  the  col  Ur- bones,  which  are 
separated  by  a slight  vertical  ridge.  The  Omithorhynque 
(fig.  13.  o.)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  projection  of  the 
first  piece  of  the  Breast-bone  entirely  in  front  of  the  chest, 
and  its  close  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  in 
the  Sau rous  Order  of  Reptiles  ; its  stem  (a.),  wide  behind 
for  junction  with  the  base  of  the  nearly  triangular  second 
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piece,  is  contracted  in  the  middle  of  ita  length,  but  in 
front  stretches  out  on  either  side  into  a long  slightly  curved 
and  tapering  branch  (b.  b.).  which  joins  the  blade-bone  ; 
the  remaining  pieces  are  lengthy  and  slightly  keeled 
beneath.  In  the  Echidna  the  first  piece  has  the  same 
form  as  in  the  Omithorkyngue , but  its  proportions  are 
more  slender;  the  second  and  following  pieces  are 
transversely  oblong  square,  and  diminish  posteriorly. 
In  the  Predacious  Beasts  tlie  pieces  of  the  Brra«t-bon« 
are  lengthy  and  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  with  their 
upper  surface  flat,  the  sides  hollowed,  and  the  under 
surface  rounded.  The  first  piece  varies  a little  in  shape 
and  projection  even  in  Beasts  of  the  same  kind ; thus 
among  the  Cats,  it  is  rounded  in  the  Tiger,  and  trian- 
gular in  the  Lion.  In  the  Bear a the  pieces  are  square 
and  the  front  one  rounded.  And  so  also  in  the  Seals.  The 
Gnawers  have  also  the  Breast -bone  consisting  of  many 
and  lengthy  pieces ; and  the  Pouch-bearers  are  similarly 
circumstanced.  In  the  Ruminators  the  whole  Breast- 
bone is  short,  and  its  broad  pieces  widening  towards 
the  belly  ; their  upper  surface  flat,  and  their  under  sur- 
face rounded  transversely,  as  in  Oxen.  In  the  Camel 
the  hone  is  very  wide ; and  from  the  third  piece,  which 
increases  in  breadth  and  has  a broad  keel,  the  remain- 
ing hinder  pieces  become  successively  wider  ; the  fourth 
forms  a double  keel,  separated  by  an  angular  cleft,  and 
each  tipped  with  another  round  ended  piece.  In  the 
Cameleopard  the  front  piece  of  the  Breast-bone  is  thin  and 
shallow,  but  the  others  subsequently  become  very  deep, 
and  gradually  widen  to  the  hindmost,  which  gradually 
thins  to  its  lip.  In  the  Pachyderms  the  Breast-bone  is 
generally  flat,  and  widening  from  before  backwards ; ita 
front  pieces  have  sometimes  a deep  keel,  which  subsides 
as  it  passes  backwards.  But  the  keel  is  most  distinct  in 
the  Horse  kind. 

4.  Or  toe  Locomotive  Organ*. 

The  wholt  Class  of  Beasts  arc  furnished  with  both 
fore  and  hind  limbs,  upon  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  trunk  is  supported,  and  by  which  its  locomotive 
actions  are  performed.  The  Cetacean  Order,  however, 
forms  an  exception  in  being  provided  with  fore  limba 
only,  which  ore  simply  moving  organs,  the  animals 
being  sustained  by  the  water  in  which  they  live.* 

(A.)  The  Fort  Limbs 

Are  variously  formed  and  arranged  in  reference  to 
other  functions  which  they  perform  besides  mere  susten- 
tation  and  locomotion.  Aik!  indeed,  as  regards  these 
offices,  they  differ ; for  in  some  kinds,  as  the  Jerboas , 
Dipus,  Kanguroos,  Macropus,  and  other  Beasts  specially 
formed  for  leaping,  the  Fore  Limbs  are  short  and  inca- 
pable of  furnishing  continuous  support  to  the  trunk  ; 
whilst,  as  to  locomotion,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed, whether  in  the  various  kinds  of  running,  swim- 
ming, or  flying,  ia  indicated  by  the  special  construc- 
tion of  the  Limbs  for  such  purposes.  The  other  or 
secondary  functions  of  th«  Fore  Limbs,  comprising 
tearing,  burrowing,  and  holding,  also  have  important  and 
decided  influence  on  their  construction. 

The  Shoulder  Girdle  consists  either  of  a pair  of  blade- 
bones  connected  to  the  trunk  simply  by  muscles,  or  of  a 
pair  of  blade-bones  and  a pair  of  collar-bones  ; the  latter 
of  which  conuccts  the  former  to  the  trunk  in  addition  to 
their  muscular  attachments.  In  those  Fore  Limbs  which 


• All  the  reference*  to  the  figure*  of  the  Locomotive  Urgant 
belong  to  Skeleton  of  Beast*,  PI.  IV. 


merely  sustain  and  move  the  trunk  without  or  with  Zoology, 
much  speed,  the  Slioulder  Girdle  consists  only  of  the 
blade-bone*,  upon  which  the  trunk  is  suspended  by 
muscles,  as  in  the  Pachyderms  and  Ruminators,  in  the 
Amphibious,  Plantigrade,  and  most  of  the  Digitigmde 
Prrdalories.  I n such,  however,  as,  in  addition  to  these 
functions,  are  capable  of  abducting  and  adducting  these 
Limbs,  of  rotating  them  upon  the  shoulder-joint,  and  of 
compounding  these  and  the  ordinary  movements  for- 
wards and  backwards  together,  so  as  to  perform  tl»e 
offices  of  flying,  burrowing,  or  holding,  in  such  the 
blade-bones  are  further  connected  with  the  trunk  by 
means  of  the  collar-bones,  the  special  use  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  shoulder-joints  being  dragged  against  the 
trunk,  and  interfering  with  the  necessary  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  these  Limbs.  This  arrange- 
ment exists  in  the  Wing-handed  and  Four-handed 
Orders,  in  the  Insect-eating  Prrdatories,  iu  the  Mar- 
supials, and  in  most  of  the  Gnawing  and  Toothless 
Orders.  Some,  however,  of  the  Digitigrade  Predato- 
ries,  and  of  the  Gnawing  and  Toothless  Orders,  have  the 
hiade-bones  connected  to  the  trunk  by  muscles  only ; 
but  they  have  imperfect  collar-bones  unattached  either 
to  blade  or  breast  bone,  and  suspended  among  the 
muscles.  The  Hares  exhibit  a remarkable  difference 
from  the  other  Gnawers  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
collar-bones. 

The  Blade-bones  (q.)  are  placed  on  the  fore  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  Chest  in  such  Beasts  as  have 
either  no  collar-bones  or  only  rudimental  ones ; but 
in  those  which  are  so  provided  they  lie  more  upon 
the  back  than  on  the  sides  of  the  Chest.  The  general 
form  of  the  bone  is  triangular,  with  the  base  or  vertebral 
edge  uppermost  or  nearest  the  spine,  and  its  apex  or 
humeral  angle  below  thickened  and  expanded  to  form 
the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  upper  urm-bone;  the 
front  or  cervical  edge  looks  towards  the  neck,  and  the 
hind  or  abdominal  edge  towards  the  belly ; tbe  external 
surface  is  divided  by  a deep  ridge  called  the  spine,  which 
stretches  from  or  from  near  the  base  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  outspreading  of  the  humeral  angle,  and 
either  ceases  there  or  is  lengthened  into  tbe  acromial 
process  which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint  more  or 
less.  By  the  spine  the  exterior  of  the  bone  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  pits,  in  which  large  muscles  are  lodged. 

In  those  Bessts  which  have  perfect  collar-bones,  aud 
in  a few  others,  a coracoid  process  projects  from  the  front 
edge  of  the  bone  near  the  articular  socket. 

In  the  Spouting  Cetaceans,  as  the  Porj>esse  (fig.  24.), 
the  Blade-bone  is  fan-shaped,  with  a very  long  and 
arched  base,  much  longer  than  the  vertical  dimension  of 
the  bone  from  base  to  humeral  angle,  towards  which  both 
the  front  and  hind  edges  of  the  bone  converge  ; the  outer 
surface  has  only  a few  slight  muscular  marks,  and  the 
spinous  process  consists  of  a broad  and  lengthy  flat  process 
(p.),  which,  commencing  just  behind  the  front  edge  of 
the  bone,  soou  bends  inwards  and  stretches  forwards  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  bone  ; the  slight  space  between 
its  root  and  the  front  edge  is  the  only  indication  of  the 
supra-spinatc  pit,  so  that  almost  the  entire  exterior  is 
the  infra-spinate  pit.  The  humeral  angle  expands,  and 
has  cm  its  under  surface  the  glenoid  cavity  (<r.),  concave 
from  behind  forwards.  Upon  the  inside  of  its  root 
projects  forwards  the  broad  coracoid  process  (r.),  which 
curves  a little  outwards,  and  forms,  with  the  spine,  a 
wide  pulley,  over  which  the  muscles,  abducting  and 
bringing  forwards  the  fin,  play.  In  the  Herbivorous 
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Zoology.  Cetaceans  the  Blade-bone  is  deeper  from  its  base  to  the 
s— •v'-— ' glenoid  cavity  ; the  former  is  shorter  and  more  convex, 
the  front  edge  is  nearly  vertical ; the  spine  (p.)  is  nearly 
vertical  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  with  a little 
inclination  forwards  of  its  ridge : in  the  Dugong  (fig.  I .)  it 
commences  about  a third  below  the  base,  gradually  deep- 
ening as  it  descends,  but  is  always  shallow  ; in  theJ/anolce 
it  rises  more  suddenly,  is  deeper,  and  part  of  its  edge  is 
thick ; in  the  former  it  ceases  suddenly,  but  in  the  latter 
overhangs  the  neck  or  lengthened  root  of  the  glenoid 
process,  which  curves  a little  backwards  ; in  neither  is 
there  any  coracoid  process,  like  that  of  the  Porpesses,  the 
only  analogue  being,  in  the  Manatee,  » alight  angular 
projection  of  the  front  edge  just  above  the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  Ruminant  Beasts  the  Blade-bone  is  a lengthy  tri- 
angle with  a very  narrow  straight  base ; the  junction  of 
the  front  and  bind  edges  form  a long  neck,  of  which  the 
termination  is  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  concave  from  be- 
hind forwards  and  downwards,  above  and  before  which 
the  front  edge  terminates  in  an  overhanging  tubercle, 
which  is  called,  but  very  improperly,  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess (r.).  The  sharp  spine  commences  sharply  from  the 
base,  runs  down  to  the  neck,  deepening  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  vertical  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  ; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Sheep  (fig.  2.),  Goals,  and  Oxen,  it 
terminates  square,  but  at  other  times  lengthens  into  a 
slender  acromial  process,  which,  in  the  Antelopes  and 
Deer , overhangs  the  neck,  and  in  the  Camel  kind  de- 
scends as  low  as  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
supra-spinate  pit,  in  the  Camel , Deer,  and  Antelope  kinds, 
occupies  about  a third  ol  the  surface  of  the  bone,  but 
less  in  Sheep  and  CaltU;  and  in  the  Camr leopard,  in 
which  the  spine  subsides  below  into  the  front  edge,  it 
necessarily  becomes  still  less. 

In  the  Predalories  the  spine  arises  immediately  from 
the  base,  and  quickly  becomes  of  considerable  depth ; 
its  acromial  process  (p.*)  descends  below  the  plane  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  begins  to  have  an  expanded  surface, 
which  is  increased  by  the  stretching  back,  as  in  the  Dog 
and  Cat  kind,  of  a little  flat  process,  which  in  the 
Lion  (fig.  9.)  is  deficient,  but  in  the  Badger , descends 
nearly  to,  and  in  the  Bears  quite  to,  the  end  of  the 
acromion,  with  which  it  coalesces,  forming  in  the 
latter  a very  broadly-expanded  surface.  In  these 
animals  the  supra-spinate  pit  becomes  of  consider- 
able size  by  the  curving  much  forwards  of  the  front 
edge,  which  juts  out  below  so  much  that  it  has  to  revert 
to  the  neck  almost  at  a right  angle,  thus  rendering  the 
whole  bone  nearly  oblong  square,  with  the  neck  descend- 
ing from  the  hinder  lower  angle,  as  in  the  Bears  and 
Badgers ; and  making  the  pit  before  and  behind  the 
spine  of  nearly  equal  size,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  base  of  the  supra-spinate  pit  is  below,  and  that 
of  the  iufrn-spinate  above.  The  so-called  coracoid  pro- 
cess, in  this  Order,  subsides  into  the  mere  front  end  of 
the  concave  glenoid  cavity. 

In  the  Gnawers  the  pits  of  the  Blade-bone  are  nearly 
of  equal  size,  and  sometimes  indeed  the  supra-spinate  is 
larger  than  the  infra-spin  ate,  as  in  the  Porcupine,  Capy - 
bora.  Rats  (fig.7.),  and  others,  in  which,  however,  the  base 
is  not  very  long  but  arched.  In  the  Jerboa , a remarkable 
approximation  to  tbe  form  of  the  Blade-hone  of  the 
Monkeys  and  of  Man  is  observable  in  the  great  length 
and  straightness  of  the  base,  indicative  of  the  great 
freedom  of  motion  of  the  fore  limbs.  The  widening  or 
expansion  backwards  of  the  acromion  is  increased  in 
those  Gnawers  which  have  not  collar-bones,  as  in  the 
Guinea-Pig,  Capybara,  &c.,  in  which  it  does  not 


descend  below  the  glenoid  plane,  and  in  such  the  cora-  Zoology. 
coid  process  is  deficient.  In  the  Porcupine , however,  1 V-*- 

it  is  very  considerably  lengthened,  and  descends  in  a 
pointed  form  below  the  shoulder-joint.  In  those  having 
collar-bones,  the  acromial  process  has  its  extremity  either 
inclined  at  a right  angle  forward*,  as  in  the  Squirrels 
and  Rate,  or  it  is  straight  without  any  curve,  as  in  the 
Cape  Mo'e-rat,  Bathycrsus  ; but  in  this,  and  also  iu  the 
Coypu  Rat,  a little  movable  bone  occupies  the  place  of 
the  process  just  mentioned,  and  is  interposed  between 
the  acromion  and  the  collar-bone.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  Marmot,  Arctomys,  tbe  acromion  is  enormously 
expanded  behind,  and  overhangs  more  than  the  hind 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Among  the  Toothless  Beasts  the  form  of  the  Blade-bone 
varies  considerably ; in  the  Sloths  (fig.  5.)  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  base,  for  the  large  develop- 
ment of  its  front  edge,  which  renders  the  supra-spinate 
at  least  twice  as  large  as  tbe  infra-spinate  pit,  and  for  the 
lengthening  forwards  and  inwards  of  ita  slender  cora- 
coid process,  which,  connected  by  a bridge  across  the  notch 
at  Ita  root  to  the  front  edge,  converts  the  notch  into 
a hole  ; ita  spine  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  bone  as 
a short  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  lengthened  forwards 
into  a slender  acromial  process ; the  hind  angle  of  the 
bone  is  truncated.  In  the  Pangolin  tbe  supra-spinate  pit 
is  square,  with  its  lower  edge  overhanging  the  front  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  much  larger  than  tbe  triangular 
infra-spinate  pit ; its  spine  is  low  and  thick,  but  trun- 
cated, as  in  Cattle.  In  the  Ant-eaters  and  Armadillos 
this  bone  is  most  remarkably  developed  ; in  the  Great 
Ant-eater  (fig.  6.)  it  forms  a large  fan,  the  upper  margin  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  arched  base  with 
the  front  edge  so  completely,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  their  boundaries ; the  spine  com- 
mences sharply  a little  below  the  base,  and  soon  after 
its  commencement  sends  back  a triangular  lip,  deepens 
as  it  continues  down  almost  close  to  the  glenoid  cavity, 
the  neck  being  very  short,  and  terminates  in  a long 
acromial  process,  which  curves  forwards,  and  descends 
before  the  front  end  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  the 
Middle  Ant-eater  the  base  is  straight,  but  the  hind  angle 
being  truncated  and  rounded,  it  seems  confluent  with 
the  posterior  edge  ; its  spine  is  deeper,  but  its  form  and 
that  of  its  acromial  process  is  very  similar  to  the  former 
species.  On  the  infra-spinate  pit  a sharp  ridge  (x-)  de- 
scends from  the  base,  and  terminates  by  a little  thickening 
just  above  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  Great  Ant-eater,  but 
iu  the  Middle  species  this  becomes  a tall  triangular 
spine ; by  the  ridge  in  one,  and  spine  in  the  other 
species,  the  hinder  pit  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  extension  forwards  of  tbe  rounded  /rout 
edge  before  like  glenoid  cuvity  in  the  first  species  pro- 
duces a notch,  which  is  perfected  into  a large  hole 
by  its  junction  with  the  coracoid  process  expanded 
from  the  front  of  the  neck  in  tbe  same  plane  as  the  pit 
itself ; but  in  tbe  second  species,  in  which  the  edge  is 
straight,  the  bole  ia  very  small,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  edge  and  the  coracoid  process  not  apparent. 

In  the  Armadillos  the  Blude-bone  is  of  triangular 
form  ; tbe  hind  edge  is  very  long,  and  the  hind  angle  curv- 
ing downwards  renders  it  concave;  in  the  Sine-banded 
species,  this  angle  is  separated  from  the  common  infra- 
spinate  pit  by  a short  ridge  continued  Irom  tbe  base  into 
the  hind  edge ; the  same  also  occurs  in  the  Six-banded, 
but  the  space  separated  is  larger : the  acromial  process 
iu  both  curves  forward  as  in  the  Ant-eaters,  but  is  mure 
slender,  and  is  connected  with  a collar-bone.  In  the 
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Zoology.  Six-banded  species  there  is  & distinct  and  small,  hut 
y—  i > beautifully  curved,  coracoid  process ; but  in  the  A rme* 
banded  it  is  scarcely  developed. 

Among  the  Marsupials  the  hind  edge  of  the  Blade- 
bone  is  straight,  and  its  hind  angle  sharp;  the  base  as 
far  as  the  root  of  the  spine  being  straight  also,  the  in- 
fra-spinate  pit  is  therefore  of  lengthened  triangular  form  ; 
the  froot  edge  projects  much  forwards,  either  straight 
or  slightly  arching,  but  dropa  suddenly  upon  the  body 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  rendering  the  infra- 
spinatc  pit  squarish,  and  thus  somewhat  resembling 
the  corresponding  part  in  the  Plantigrade  Predatoriea, 
as  the  Badger ; but  it  does  not  descend  so  low  as  in 
the  latter  animals.  These  circumstance*  are  observable 
in  the  A’ungtiroox,  Kanguroo  Rats , Bandicoots  and 
Petaurials,  but  most  remarkably  in  the  Wombat.  The 
Opottumn  and  the  Dasyures,  however,  have  the  Blade- 
bone  of  mure  lengthy  shape ; in  the  former,  both  upper 
angles  are  rounded,  giving  the  bone  an  oval  form,  and 
the  pits  are  of  nearly  equal  size;  in  the  latter  the 
aupra-spinate  pit  ia  largest,  and  its  front  edge  arched. 
In  mo«l  of  them  the  spine  commences  immediately  from 
the  base,  deepens  as  it  descends,  and  towards  the  lower 
end  turns  back  a broadi*h  lip,  which  runs  into  the  broad 
acromion;  but  in  the  Kangaroos  the  spine  commence* 
below  the  base,  is  low  and  sharp  above,  and  its  acro- 
mial surface  not  wide.  In  this  animal  there  is  not  sny 
coracoid  process,  neither  is  there  ill  the  Petaurist  nor 
Bandicoot ; in  the  Opotsum  it  is  small,  and  only  a 
little  larger  in  the  L)a-tyvrest  but  in  the  Wombat  it  ia 
well  developed,  aud  stretches  very  closely  over  the  head 
of  the  arm-bone. 

Among  the  Pachyderms,  the  Swine  (fig.  3.),  and  those 
near  allied  to  it,  have  the  Blade-bone  a lengthened  tri- 
angle, with  a short  base,  and  the  other  edges  converging 
to  the  neck,  the  front  one  being  hollowed  downwards ; 
the  spine  is  a short  low  triangle  commencing  below 
the  base,  it  rises  slightly,  and  again  sinks  into  the  neck  ; 
it  generally  sends  back  a short  lip,  but  has  not  any 
coracoid  process.  The  Hippopotamus  resembles  the 
Ssdne,  but  it  has  a strong  short  coracoid  process.  In 
the  Tapiir  aud  Rhinoceros  the  bone  is  very  lengthy,  and 
the  base  drops  down  rounded  before  and  behind  the 
origin  of  the  spine,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bone 
has  a semi-oval  figure ; the  hind  edge  in  both  animals  is 
hollowed  below  towards  the  neck  ; in  the  former  the  flat 
coracoid  process  projects  forwards,  separated  by  a notch 
from  the  front  edge,  but  in  the  latter  it  forms  a large 
tubercle,  inclining  inwards,  and  in  this  animal  a broad 
lip  projects  from  the  back  edge  of  the  spine.  The 
Elephant  is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  front 
edge  of  this  bone,  the  shortness  of  its  hind  edge,  and 
the  obliquity  of  its  base,  so  that  the  rounded  superior 
front  angle  rises  considerably  above  it,  forming  the 
apex  of  a triangle  of  which  the  base  forms  actually  the 
hind  edge  ; the  spina  is  not  very  large,  and  its  straight 
slender  acromion  does  not  reach  below  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  but  just  above  the  root  of  the  latter  a large 
flattened  process  projects  back  over  the  infra-^pinate 
pit,  and  bt-ing  connected  by  a concave  edge  to  the  acro- 
mion, seems  as  if  that  process  had  divided  into  a pair 
ol  forks.  In  the  Horse  the  Blade-bouc  is  long,  and  has 
a near  resemblance  to  that  of  .Sirtne,  specially  in  the 
spine  occupying  only  the  middle  part  of  the  bone. 

Among  the  Four-handed  Beasts  the  Lemur  Family 
have  the  Blade-bune  long  und  triangular,  with  its  hind 
edge  longest,  hind  pit  largest,  a slender  acromial  and 


well  formed  coracoid  process.  In  the  Monkey  Family  Zootofj. 
the  shape  varies  in  some,  as  in  the  Negro  Monkey , Cer-  v—l ‘v--' 
copitkecux  (fig.  12.),  the  bone  is  long  and  the  base 
short ; in  others,  as  the  Spider  Monkey,  Ate  let , it  is 
shorter  and  its  base  more  lengthened,  but  the  base 
acquires  very  great  length  in  the  Orange  and  Chim- 
panzee, and  especially  in  the  latter,  in  which  it  closely 
approaches  the  proportions  of  the  human  bone.  Hie 
development  of  the  spine  also  differs,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  acromial  process  in  many,  among  which 
the  Orangt  may  be  included,  is  continued  slightly 
curved  and  narrow  to  its  clavicular  extremity ; in 
others,  as  in  the  Squirrel  Monkey , Callithriz,  it  only 
expands  forwards;  but  in  the  Chimpanzee  alone  does 
it  spread  out  in  the  triangular  form,  which  is  common 
to  it  and  the  human  acromion.  The  coracoid  process 
also  varies  in  length,  curve,  and  size,  but  it  is  best  deve- 
loped in  the  Chimpanzee. 

All  the  members  of  the  Wing-handed  Order  have 
the  Blade -bone  of  great  size ; in  the  Rousaettea  its  base 
is  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  its  front  edge,  and  the 
hind  edge  is  considerably  expanded  and  rounded;  this 
expansion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  bone  is  considerably 
increased  in  Stenoderma,  and  upon  it  a second  crest 
rises  in  the  infra-spinate  pit,  as  in  the  Ant-eaters . 

The  increase  of  the  hind  edge  continues  in  the  Horse- 
shoe Hat , Rhinolophus,  and  in  Iba  Common  Bat,  Ves- 
pertilio  (fig.  10.  Q-*),  and  assumes  an  angular  form, 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  bone  almost  an  oblong 
square.  In  the  whole  Order  the  acromion  (/>.*)  and 
coracoid  process  (r.)  is  largely  developed. 

The  Blade-bone  in  the  Orv Uho rhyng ue  (fig.  23.)  and 
in  the  Echidna  is  of  very  remarkable  form,  and  in  some 
striking  particulars  recall  the  form  and  connexion  of 
that  bone  in  the  Lizard-like  Reptiles.  The  position 
of  the  bone  is  very  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  that,  instead 
of  its  flat  surface  resting  upon  the  aide  of  the  chest,  the 
entire  hone  is  in  front  of  that  cavity,  and  its  surfaces 
directed  forwards  and  backwards,  so  that  the  bones  jut 
out  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  neck  like  the 
furniture  with  which  horse-collars  were  formerly  orna 
merited,  the  cervical  edge  (g.  ) being  the  outermost  and 
straight,  and  the  abdominal  or  inner  one  (h.),  curved  in 
consequence  of  the  lengthening  inwards  of  the  large 
hinder  angle,  so  that  it  nearly  meets  its  fellow  of  the 
other  bone  upon  the  ridge  of  the  spine.  The  lower  end 
of  the  outer  edge  sends  forward  a flat  horizontal  process, 
which  must  lie  the  acromial  (p.*),  as  it  joins  the  collar- 
bone, as  well  also  as  with  the  horizontal  branch  ol  the 
breast-bone ; and  below  this  a lengthening  downwards 
forma  the  neck,  which  terminates  in  a large  deeply  con- 
cave, articular  surface  (a.)  for  the  upper  arm-bone, 
facing  upwards  and  backwards.  From  tbe  inner  and 
back  part  of  thb  glenoid  cavity  stretches  backwards  and 
inwards  aflat  process,  the  coracoid  (r.),  which  rests  on 
the  stein  of  the  first  and  terminates  by  joining  the  second 
piece  of  the  breast-bone  ; thus  corresponding  with  the 
hind  pant  of  tbe  coraco-clavicular  hone  of  Lizards  (see 
p.  313).  From  tbe  front  of  the  coracoid  process  a thin 
squarish  piecs  curves  outwards,  and  resting  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  branch  of  the  first  piece  of  the 
breast-bone  perfects  with  it  and  the  acromion  the  large 
circular  hole  which  is  here  seen  in  the  Lizards.  In  the 
Echidna  the  Blade-bone  is  very  similar,  but  it  is  of  less 
delicate  proportions,  und  the  luo*e  piece  in  front  of  the 
coracoid  process  is  of  more  triangular  form. 

In  moat  striking  contradistinction  to  the  Blade-bones  of 
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Zoology,  the  animals  jupt  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Motes(figA.q*')t 
which  is  veiy  long  and  disposed  longitudinally  on  the 
chest,  as  in  Birds,  the  base  being  the  hind,  and  the  head, 
with  its  articular  surface  forwards  and  outwards,  being 
the  front  end,  and  but  little  narrower  than  die  base  ; two 
small  ridges  mark  its  external  surface,  but  can  scarcely 
be  called  spines;  a little  lengthening  backwards  and 
downwards  behind  the  glenoid  cavity  may  be  considered 
as  the  coracoid  process.  The  bone  is  also  remarkable 
for  joining  only  with  the  arm-bone,  and  for  uot  being 
connected,  except  by  a long  ligament,  with  the  collar- 
bone. The  Golden  Mole,  Chrysochlori t,  has,  according 
to  Cuvier,  the  next  narrowest  Blade-bone,  but,  compared 
with  the  former,  it  is  of  considerable  width,  and  has  al- 
ways a very  distinct  spine  and  long  acromion,  by  which 
it  joins  the  collar-bone ; and  it  has  also  the  usual  oblique 
position  of  this  bone  in  Beasts.  From  the  figure  of  the 
Pyrenean  Desman,  My  gale,  given  by  Blainville,  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  kind  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  those  just  mentioned. 

The  Collar-bone,  or  Clavicle  (p.),  is  deficient  in  the 
Cetaceous,  Ruminant,  Pachydermatous,  and  Soiipedous 
Orders;  in  some  of  the  Predatories,  Gnawers,  and 
Toothless  Beasts  it  is  a mere  rudiment,  unconnected 
generally  at  either  extremity  with  the  breast  or  blade 
bone  in  most  of  the  Predatory,  and  in  some  of  the 
Gnawing  and  Toothless  Orders ; but  it  attaius  to 
perfection  in  most  of  the  Toothless,  Gnawing,  and 
Marsupial  Orders,  in  the  Insect-eating  Predatories, 
and  is  most  developed  in  the  Four-handed  and  Wing- 
handed Orders  especially ; ila  presence  seeming  to  be 
always  necessary  where  prooation  and  supination  of  the 
hand  is  to  be  performed.  The  general  form  of  the 
perfect  Collar-bone  is  irregularly  cylindrical,  with  its 
outer  extremity  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and 
curving  upwards  and  outwards  to  join  the  acromial 
process  of  the  blade-bone,  whilst  its  opposite  extremity 
moves  upon  the  front  corner  of  the  first  piece  of  the 
breast-bone,  and  is  always  largest,  as  in  the  various 
kinds  of  Bats  (in  which  it  is  sabre-shaped),  where  the 
freedom  of  motion  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  greatest.  In 
most  of  the  Monkeys  its  shape  resembles  that  of  the 
human  subject ; but  in  the  Gibbons,  Hylobates , and  the 
Orangs,  and  some  others,  it  is  simply  a long  bone, 
curved  forwards  or  downwards,  with  little  expansion  of 
either  extremity.  In  the  Ornithorhynque  and  Echidna 
it  is  of  very  slender  form,  being  merely  a thin  flat  piece 
resting  on  the  front  of  the  branches  of  the  first  piece  of 
the  breast-bone,  and  joining  with  their  extremities  to  the 
acromial  process  of  each  blade-bone.  In  the  Mole  (fig. 
4*.)  the  Collar  bones,  small,  short,  square,  deep,  and 
thick,  stand  out  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  breast- bone,  forming  a very  open  angle  for- 
wards, and  connected  with  it  by  a narrow  vertical  arti- 
cular surface  on  their  inner  end,  whilst  on  the  outer  ia 
a very  large  oblong  articular  surface,  concave  from 
above  downwards,  for  the  upper  arm-bone;  on  the 
under  edge  of  the  bone  a short  strong  process  descends. 

The  expressions  Fore  Leg  or  Arm  are  applied  to  the 
Fore  Limbs  of  Beasts  in  reference  to  their  employment, 
entirely  or  principally  as  organs  of  support,  or  as  organs 
of  holding  more  particularly,  although  also  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  supports,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  as 
locomotive  orgaus.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Fore  Leg  of 
a Horse , or  of  a Cal , and  the  Arm  of  a Monkey ; so 
again  of  the  Wing  of  a Bat  and  the  Fin  of  a Porpesse  ; 
hut  ia  either  case  the  same  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 


meant,  although  their  special  use  is  different,  ami  in  Zoology, 
relation  to  which  these  Limbs  are  more  or  less  free  from  ■V"—' 
the  trunk,  and  have  capability  of  moving  upon  the 
blade-bone  in  such  peculiar  direction  as  their  habits 
require. 

The  Upper  Arm-bone  (a.)  has  nearly  the  same 
general  position  throughout  the  greater  number  of  the 
Class  of  Beasts,  resting  on  the  front  as  well  as  hind 
limbs,  vix.  either  on  a parallel  plane  a little  above  tlte 
plane  of  the  breast-bone,  or  on  the  game  plane  ; conse- 
quently the  head,  or  fore-part,  is  higher  than  the  hinder 
end,  or  condyloid  extremity,  and  the  general  position  of 
the  whole  bone  oblique ; so  that  ihe  elbow-joint  is  just 
free  of  the  trunk.  In  the  Wing-handed  and  Four- 
handed  Orders,  however,  the  Upper  Ann  has  the  same 
plane  as  the  ridge  of  the  hack,  and  when  in  either 
Order,  the  trunk  is  rendered  vertical  by  suspension,  as 
in  the  Bats , or  by  elevation  upou  the  heads  of  the  thigh- 
bones, ax  iu  the  Monkeys , these  hones,  when  at  rest, 
hung  vertically  from  the  blade-bone  socket.  The  length 
of  the  Upper  Arm-bone  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
fore-arm  in  Ruminating  and  Soiipedous  Beasts,  as  the 
Sheep,  Horse , Ac, ; but  in  most  other  of  the  Class  it  is 
nearly  of  equal  length  ; yet  in  none  does  it  exceed  the 
fore-arm,  a peculiarity  which  specially  belongs  to 
Man.  As  to  comparative  length,  the  Upper  Arm- 
bone  is  longest  in  the  Bats,  Gibbons,  Hylobates , Spider 
Monkeys , A teles , and  Sloths;  it  is  shortest  and  stoutest 
in  the  Monotremes  and  Moles.  The  shape  of  the  bone 
has  generally  a cylindrical  form,  straight  in  the  Mon- 
keys, slightly  arched  forwards  in  the  Gnawers,  and 
many  of  the  Edentate  Beasts,  and  a little  arched  for* 
warns  above  and  backwards  below  in  the  Predatories  and 
Ruminator*.  In  all  Beasts  of  which  the  motions  of 
the  Fore  Limbs  are  restricted  to  progression,  as  in  the 
Ruminant,  Soiipedous,  and  Pachydermatous  Orders, 
the  articular  surface  on  the  head  of  the  Upper  Arm- 
bone  is  broad,  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  slightly 
so  transversely,  and  facing  more  or  lews  upwards,  and 
is  separated  by  a more  or  less  distinct  pit  from  the 
tubercles  at  the  end  of  Ihe  sltafl,  of  which  the  great 
external  one  is  often  outspread,  so  as  to  protect  the  dis- 
location of  the  arm  inwards  upon  the  blade-bone,  as  in 
the  Sheep  and  Ox ; but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Deer  and 
Antelope  kinds,  it  rises  up  in  front  of  the  joint  aa  a 
gtrong  short  process,  which  materially  increases  the 
power  of  the  extending  muscles  of  the  limb  attached  to 
it.  In  the  Predatory  Order  the  articular  surface  rise* 
higher,  and  is  inclined  over  the  inside  of  the  shafl  by 
the  production  of  a sort  of  short  neck,  and  the  outer 
tubercle  only  acquires  much  size,  and  widens  from  be- 
hind forwards.  In  the  Gnawers,  and  in  Burrowing  Beasts, 
as  the  Ant-eaters , the  head  becomes  more  distinct  from 
the  shaft,  and  has  greater  inclination  upwards  and  in- 
wards, depending  on  the  outward  direction  given  to  the 
glenoid  cavity  by  the  interposition  of  the  collar-bone 
between  the  breast  and  blade-bone.  The  convexity  of 
the  head  and  its  distinction  become  greatest  in  the 
Monkeys ; in  the  Chimpanzee  it  very  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  human  subject;  but  in  the  Orangs  it  forms 
almost  the  very  top  of  the  shafl  of  the  bone,  with  very 
little  inclination  inwards,  and  with  its  hemispherical 
surface  directly  upwards.  The  deltoid  process  stands 
much  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  and.  being 
continuous  with  the  great  tubercle,  renders  the  bone 
very  wide  at  this  part,  whilst  the  lower  end  is  much 
compressed  immediately  above  ihe  condyles,  which 
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Zctilogy.  spread  out  again  in  Ruminating  and  Solipednus  Beasts. 

On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  the  other  Orders  the  bone 
spreads  towards  the  condyles ; in  the  Ant-eatcr*%  indeed, 
an  enormously  broad  process,  pierced  by  a large  hole, 
stretches  inwards  from  just  above  the  inner  condyle, 
and  renders  the  bone  at  this  part  of  very  great  width. 
In  the  Ruminators  and  Pachyderms  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  forms  a wide  pullcy-like  articular  surface, 
which  in  front  rests  upon  the  spoke-bone,  but  is  deeply 
cleft  behind  to  lodge  the  ridged  articular  surface  of  the 
cubit,  and  has  above  it  a deep  pit,  principally  formed  by 
the  lengthening  back  of  the  condyles,  into  which  the 
upper  edge  of  the  olecranon  of  the  cubit  sinks  when 
the  leg  is  projected  forwards  in  violent  progression ; the 
condyles  are  in  these  animals  nearly  flat,  and  without 
any  lateral  extension.  In  the  Predacious  Beasts,  a little 
projection  of  the  inner  condyle  begins  to  appear,  and 
the  sharp  edges  which  ascend  from  each  condyle  to  the 
shaft  considerably  widen  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 
In  the  Gnawers , and  still  more  in  the  Wing-handed  and 
Four-handed  Beasts,  the  inner  condyle  becomes  large 
and  projecting  inwards,  and  the  articular  surface  wider, 
the  cubit  in  the  latter  animals  especially  being  shifted 
more  inwards  and  the  spoke-bone  outwards,  with  a proper 
articular  surface  of  its  own  ; so  that  it  can  roll  round,  and 
perform  pronation  and  supination  more  or  less  perfectly, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  breadth  of  the  joint  is  mate- 
rially increased.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  condyles 
expand  laterally  their  depth  is  diminished,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  destroy  the  pit  for  the  olecranon,  except  in 
the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths.  In  some  instances,  in- 
deed, as  in  the  Dog  kind,  the  pit  becomes  a perfect 
bole,  through  which  the  hind  elevated  edge  of  the  arti- 
cular cavity  of  the  cubit  passes.  In  some  animals, 
specially  the  Predacious  a hole  perforates  obliquely  the 
inner  condyle  for  the  passage  of  an  artery.  The  Upper 
Arm-bone  in  the  Mole  (fig.  4*.)  is  of  remarkable  posi- 
tion and  form  : when  at  rest  it  rises  upwards  and  out- 
ward* from  the  shoulder : so  that  its  condyles  are  the 
highest  part  af  the  bone,  which  is  short  and  wide  at  it* 
extremities,  but  narrowed  in  the  middle ; the  scapular 
half  of  the  bone  is  squarish,  and  curved  inwards,  back- 
wards, and  upwards,  forming  a convex  surface,  which  ar- 
ticulates with  the  collar-bone,  and  is  bounded  externally 
by  a deep  narrow  head,  to  join  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
blade-bone;  the  cubital  half  is  nearly  triangular,  the 
angles  of  its  base  being  formed  by  the  condyles,  which, 
especially  the  radial,  lengthen  into  free  fluttened  spaces, 
and  have  between  them  a pulley  for  the  centre,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  outer  a hemispherical  articular  surface 
for  the  spoke-bone.  The  Golden  Mole  (fig.  25.)  has  also 
this  bone  of  peculiar  form  ; it  is  generally  leas  expanded 
than  in  the  last-mentioned  animal,  but  its  inner  or 
cubital  condyle  is  lengthened  into  a very  long  thin  pro- 
cess,  wrhich  stretches  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
fore-arm  to  the  pisiform  bone,  but  is  perforated  at  its 
root  by  a hole,  Blainville  says,  for  the  median  nerve. 
In  the  Ornithorhynque  and  Echidna  the  bone  is  short : 
in  the  latter  both  condyles  are  much  expanded,  espe- 
cially the  outer,  and  much  widen  the  surface.  The 
head  or  scapular  end  of  the  bone  has  in  its  shape  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  Birds,  being  lengthened  from 
above  downwards,  and  having  an  oval  articular  surface 
projecting  inwards.  In  the  Ornithorhynque  the  shape 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  parts  are  more  sharp  and 
delicate.  In  the  Amphibious  Predatories,  as  the  Seal, 
Ac.,  the  Upper  Arm-bone  is  short,  the  head  widened 


from  before  backwards  ; a very  strong  ridge  projecting  Zoology. 
from  Uie  upper  and  fore  part  rises  into  the  little  tubercle, 
the  greater  one  being  distinct  and  like  a thick  peg,  and 
the  lower  end  is  widened  transversely,  and  has  thick  con- 
dyles. In  the  Dvgong and  Manatee  the  form  of  the  hone 
is  very  similar.  In  the  Spouting  Cetaceans,  as  the  For - 
pesse  (fig.  24.),  the  bone  is  short  and  oblong,  but  rather 
widest  below  transversely,  and  thickest  above,  where  the 
semi-globular  head  faces  backwards  and  upwards,  and 
has  in  front  a strong,  thick,  and  slightly  elevated  tubercle ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone  has  two  flat  articular  surfaces, 
separated  by  a middle  ridge  for  the  corresponding  flat 
surface  of  the  spoke-bone  and  cubit ; but  no  motion, 

■are  a little  yielding,  is  performed  at  their  junction. 

The  Fore  Arm  of  all  Beasts,  excepting  the  great  Family 
of  Monkeys,  is  in  a constant  stare  of  pronation,  either 
permanently,  as  in  the  Cetaceans.  Ruminators,  Soiipeds, 
Pachyderms,  and  Wing-handed  Orders,  in  which,  being 
used  only  as  part  of  the  organs  of  support  and  motion, 
supination  is  not  needed,  and  is,  indeed,  prevented  by  the 
close  position  of  the  two  hones,  the  Spoke-bone  (s)  and 
Cubit  (t.).  The  former  of  these  bone*  is  the  largest 
and  most  important,  and  has  its  head  or  upper  part  very 
wide  transversely,  and  receiving  upon  it  the  entire  cor- 
responding breadth  of  the  articular  surface  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  arm-bone,  and  with  it  forming  the  whole 
front  of  the  joint  $ whilst  the  back  of  those  surfaces  is 
protected  by  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  Cubit,  which  per- 
fects the  joint,  and  of  which  the  olecranon  process  (^.) 
is  long,  deep,  and  compressed.  In  others,  however, 
though  the  Fore  Arm  is  prone  whilst  used  as  an  organ 
of  progression,  yet  is  it  employed  also  for  swimming, 
digging,  or  holding,  as  in  the  different  Families  of  Pre- 
datories, in  the  Order  of  Gnawers,  and  in  some  of  the 
Edentate  and  Marsupial  Beasts,  among  which  the  Cubit 
acquires  equal  or  greater  site  than  the  Spoke-bone,  the 
bead  of  which,  now  beginning  to  assume  a cup-like 
form,  thrusts  more  upon  the  outer  condyle,  which  has  a 
special  semi-orbicular  articular  surface  to  receive  it. 

The  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  latter  bone  has 
also  its  band-like  articular  surface  for  lodgment  in  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  Cubit,  more  extended  and 
more  convex,  and  below  it  is  a more  or  less  strongly  de- 
veloped tubercle.  Thence  downwards  the  bone  bows 
outwards  to  near  its  base,  when  it  again  approaches  t he 
base  of  the  Cubit,  which  has  its  surface  convex  whilst 
that  on  the  Spoke-bone  is  convex.  All  these  provisions 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Fore  Arm  to  perform  su- 
pination, and  in  proportion  to  their  increased  size  is  the 
increase  of  snpinaliun  and  pronation,  of  which  the  per- 
fection is  found  in  the  lour-handed  Order. 

In  the  Spouting  Cetaceans  (fig.  24.)  the  Fore  Arm- 
bones  are  lengthy,  flat,  and  prone;  the  Spoke-bone  is  the 
inner  larger  one,  with  a slightly  sharp  and  curved  edge, 
and  the  outer,  with  a concave  edge  and  a little  jutting 
olecranon  process  above,  is  the  Cubit ; they  spread  out 
transversely  below  for  junction  with  the  wrist-bones.  In 
the  Herbivorous  Cetaceans  both  bones  exist,  and  begin  to 
assume  a sort  of  cylindrical  form  ; they  are  short,  and 
the  Spoke-bone  being  semi-prone  on  the  Cubit,  its  edge 
is  directed  forwards ; both  bones  enter  into  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  Cubit  behind  and  beneath,  and  the  Spoke-bone 
before,  forming  a deep  concavity,  in  which  the  articular 
surface  of  the  upper  arm  plays.  In  the  Solipedt,  ns 
the  Horse,  and  in  the  Camel-like  Family  among  the 
Ruminators.  the  Spoke-bone  is  the  principal  bone  of 
the  Fore  Ann,  and  the  imjierfect  Cubit  soon  unites  with, 
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and  in  fact  becomes  a process  of  it  The  Spoke-bone  is 
long,  slight,  arched  from  above  downwards,  rounded 
transversely  in  front,  flat  correspondingly  behind,  and 
expanded  at  both  ends;  upon  the  upper  extremity  is 
a pair  of  articular  surfaces,  concave  from  before  buck- 
wards  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  arm -bone, 
which  is  prevented  slipping  backwards  by  the  concavity 
in  front  of  the  Cubit,  which  rises  up  tall  and  thin  as 
the  olecranon  process  high  above  the  joint,  but  thins 
away  to  nothing  below,  and  is  soon  lost  on  the  outer 
and  back  edge  of  the  Spoke-bone,  with  which  in  the 
Camel  Family  it  is  completely  blended  ; but  in  the 
Horse,  a groove  and  cleft  mark  the  distinction  between 
the  two  bones.  The  Spoke-bone  alone  by  its  wide  ex- 
tremity, on  which  are  numerous  articular  surfaces,  joins 
the  uppermnst  row  of  the  wrist-bones.  Iu  other  Ruipi- 
nators,  Cattle,  Sheep  (fig.  2.),  Deer,  &c.,  the  Spoke- 
bone  is  still  the  principal,  but  the  Cubit  exists  as  a dis- 
tinct bone,  und  is  continued  thin  and  fiat  on  the  back 
and  outer  edge*  of  the  former  to  the  wrist-joint,  just 
above  which  it  becomes  trigonal,  and  sends  down  a little 
process  which  helps  to  form  that  joint. 

In  the  Wing-handed  Order  (fig.  10.)  the  Fore  Arm 
consists,  as  in  the  Snlipeds  almost  wholly  of  the  Spoke- 
bone.  extended  at  bo:h  ends.  The  Cubit  also  exists  as 
a thin  bone,  widish  and  flat  near  the  elbow,  but  tarring 
off  to  a point  as  it  runs  along  the  back  of  the  former 
bone,  about  the  middle  of  which  it  subsides;  the  ole- 
cranon process  belonging  to  it  is  attached  only  by  a 
ligament,  and  covers  the  back  of  the  elbow  as  the  knee- 
cap covers  the  knee. 

In  the  Pachyderms  the  Cubit  becomes  much  larger, 
and  transmits  part  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  one  or 
more  of  the  wrist-bones,  upon  which  it  rests.  In  the 
Elephant , indeed,  it  is  much  larger  than  the  Spoke-bone, 
which  is  the  only  example  of  such  arrangement 
throughout  the  whole  class.  Its  upper  end  receives 
nearly  the  whole  articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  arm-boue, 
with  the  outer  of  which  the  wide  but  thin  heads  of  the 
Spoke-bone  in  front  of  the  Cubit  is  joined ; the  lower  tri- 
gonal end  rests  upon  the  outer  two,  and  a -small  portion  of 
the  third  wrist-bone  of  the  first  row,  and  upon  the  rest  of 
(he  latter  and  the  fourth  bone,  is  received  the  Spoke- 
bone. 

The  Cubit  continues  increasing  in  size,  and  partici- 
pating mure  iu  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint  in  the 
Gnawers  and  Pred  a lories ; but  the  head  of  the  Spoke- 
bone  still  continues  wide,  and  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
the  front  of  the  joint  in  both  those  Gnawers,  and  the  In- 
sectivorous and  Digiligrade  Prcdatories  which  have  not 
collar-bones  ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  Gnawers 
ax  have  collar-bone?,  as  the  Squirrels,  Jerboas,  and  in  the 
Plantigrade  and  Amphibious  Predaturies,  which,  though 
not  having  those  bones,  are  required  to  perform  supina- 
tion and  limitation  in  walking, climbing,  and  swimming, 
the  Cubit  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  elUiw-joiut, 
and  the  Spoke-bone  has  the  cupped  top  of  its  rounded 
head  articulating  only  with  the  correspondency  deve- 
loped semi-globular  surface  of  the  outer  coudyle,  and  its 
rounded  margin  rotling  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  Cubit  The  Spoke -bone  iu  these  animal*  is  also 
furnished  with  a tubercle  a little  below  the  head,  which 
is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  supination, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  great  stipulating  as  well 
as  flexing  muscle  of  the  arm. 

Among  the  Burrowing  E lentute  l?ea*U>.  as  the  Ant- 
eaters  (fig.  6.),  Armadillos,  and  the  Pangolins,  the  Fore 
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Arm-bones  are  wide  and  flattened,  and  the  olecranon  Zoology, 
process  of  the  Cubit  long  and  compressed  ; in  the  Ant - ^ 

eaters  ouly,  however,  is  the  head  of  the  Spoke-bone 
much  rounded  and  cupped  ; consequently  in  them  only 
is  there  much  supinatiou.  In  the  others  little  more  than 
common  flexion  and  extension  is  performed  on  the 
elbow -joint. 

Our  Common  Mole  (fig.  4*.)  has  the  Cubit  largely 
compressed  and  developed  above,  and  its  olecranon  pro- 
cess issuing  above  the  joint,  expands  transversely,  so  that 
it  assumes  u T-shaped  figure.  The  Cubit  in  the  Orni- 
thorhynque  has  its  olecranon  similar  to  that  of  the  Mole. 

In  the  Golden  Mole  (fig.  25.)  the  olecranon  is  (all, 
somewhat  trigonal,  and  a little  curving  over  the  sigmoid 
cavity ; the  resemblance  to  which  of  the  same  process  in 
the  Echidna , though  less  close,  is  very  remurkable.  On 
the  contrary  in  the  Sloths  (fig.  5.)  the  olecranon  is  very 
short. 

In  the  Family  of  Monkeys  (fig.  12.)  the  head  of  the 
Spoke-bone  nearly  resembles  that  of  Man,  being  com- 
pletely round,  und  entirely  articulating  with  the  outer 
condyle  ; its  tubercle  is  also  much  larger,  and  the  base 
of  the  bone  wider.  The  front  lip  of  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  Cubit  is  also  more  projecting  forwards ; 
and  the  olecranon  process,  generally  no  I very  tall,  is 
very  thick,  and  somewhat  triangular  at  its  extremity. 

The  length  of  the  Fore  Arm,  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  Upper  Ann,  varies  in  different  Orders.  In  the 
Ruminators,  Solipeds,  and  Wing-handed  Order,  it  is 
considerably  longer : in  the  Pachyderms  and  in  the  Di- 
gitigrude  und  Amphibious  Predatories  a little  louger  ; in 
the  other  Orders  of  nearly  equal  length.  The  longest 
Fore  Arms  are  those  of  the  Bats,  Sloths,  and  Long- 
armed  Aftes,  Hylobates , and  the  shortest  those  of  the 
Moles. 

The  Wrist  (u.)  of  Beasts,  or  the  Knee  of  Ruminators 
and  Solipeds,  us  it  is  vulgarly  called,  is  remarkably  dis 
liuguished  from  that  of  Birds  and  Reptiles  by  the  number 
of  pieces,  varying  from  five  to  eleven,  of  which  it  con- 
sists, and  by  the  variety  of  their  form.  The  ordinary 
number  of  Wrist-boues  is  eight,  equally  divided  info  an 
upper  und  lower  row  ; in  the  former,  three  bones  (he 
scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform,  are  connected  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  fore  arm,  and  the  so-called  pisiform 
bone,  though  in  many  instances  completely  unlike  a pea, 
attached  behind  the  latter  bone;  in  the  second  row  are 
the  irnpezial,  trapezoid,  great  and  unciform  bones  resting 
upon  the  pulm-buties,  and  joiuing  above  with  the  first 
row. 

Among  the  Spouting  Cetaceans  (fig.  24.)  the  Wrist- 
bones  are  very  much  flattened,  and  of  oval  or  rounded 
form.  Their  connexion  resembles,  as  well  remarked 
by  Cuvier,  a pavement,  and  strongly  recalls  their  dispo- 
sition in  the  paddle  or  fore-foot  of  the  Murine  Turtles. 

In  ti»e  Dot  plum  the  first  row  consists  of  three,  und  the 
second  of  two  bones  ; but  in  the  True  Whales  there 
are  four  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  second  row.  In  the 
Grazing  Cetaceans,  the  Manatee  has  six,  equally  divided 
iu  two  r*>w%.  but  the  Dvgong  (fig.  1.)  only  four  bones, 
arranged  two  in  u row. 

The  Ruminators  (fig.  2.)  generally  have  four  hi  the 
upper  and  two  in  the  lower  row,  but  the  Camel-like 
Beasts  have  three  bones  in  the  second  row,  in  which 
they  resemble  the  Soltpeda ; in  both  Orders  they  are 
tall  in  proportion  to  their  width. 

In  the  Pachyderms  the  Wrist-bones  are  shorter  but 
considerably  expanded  horizontally  ; thi*  is  especially 
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Zoology,  remarkable  in  the  Elejihant,  and  recalls  the  shape  of 
the  wrist  in  the  Land  Tortoises. 

In  those  animals  which  use  the  Fore  Limbs  for  pre- 
hension or  other  similar  motion,  the  Wrist-bones  have 
their  palmar  surface  generally  much  less  wide  than  the 
dorsal,  consequently  an  arch  is  formed  in  front,  through 
which  the  flexing  tendons  of  the  fingers  or  toes  pass. 

The  Wrist  of  the  Mole  (fig.  4.)  has  on  its  radial  side 
a large  sickle-shaped  bone  (•),  which  juts  outwards 
from  the  palm,  considerably  increasing  ita  breadth,  and 
furnishing  it  with  a sharp  scoop-like  edge,  which  ma- 
terially assists  it  in  burrowing.  The  Golden  Mole  (fig. 
25.)  has  also  a very  remarkable  process  (•)  springing 
from  the  outermost  bone  on  the  cubital  side  of  the  wrist, 
w hich  runs  up  the  Fore  Arm  like  a third  bone,  ami  is 
connected  with  the  long  descending  internal  condyle  of 
the  Upper  Arm-booe. 

The  Wrist-bones  in  the  Wing-handed  Order  are 
seven,  three  in  the  first  and  four  in  the  second  row ; of 
these  one  wide  bone  in  the  first  row,  the  triple-bone  of 
Meckel,  who  thmks  it  a combination  of  the  scaphoid, 
lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  occupies  the  whole  articular 
surface  on  the  base  of  the  spoke-bone,  and  has  a re- 
markable similarity  to  the  radiocarpal  bone  of  Birds. 
Its  lower  end  has  two  rounded  heads,  the  outer  of  which 
partially  supports  the  midhand  bone  of  the  thumb,  and 
is  separated  on  the  dorsal  surface  by  a deep  pit,  in 
which  is  received  a little  hooking  process  of  the  trape- 
7.ial  bone,  tying  the  first  and  second  row  slightly  to- 
gether, from  the  inner  larger  head,  which  rests  in  a 
cup  formed  by  the  trapeziul  sod  trapezoid  bones.  More 
inward  than  this  head,  the  front  of  the  bone  is  widely 
hollow  to  receive  the  large  protuberance  of  the  second 
row,  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  great  and  unciform 
bones  ; the  former  of  which  has  a remarkable  expansion 
interposed  between  the  inidhand  bones  of  the  thumb  and 
little  finger,  and  overhanging  the  roots  of  those  of  the 
other  three  fingers. 

The  Midhand  (v.),  or  part  immediately  below  the 
wrist,  consists  of  less  or  more  bones,  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  particular  animal,  and  in  vulgar  language 
hears  different  names,  although  actually  the  same  part. 
Thus  the  Leg  of  the  Horse,  of  Ruminators,  and  of  the 
Digitigrade  Predatories,  is  the  same  as  the  middle  of 
the  Fin  of  the  Amphihious  Predatories,  as  the  middle 
of  the  Wing  of  the  Bats,  the  Instep  of  the  Plantigrade 
Predatories,  Gnawers,  and  Burrowing  Beasts,  and  the 
Palm  of  the  Hand  in  the  Family  of  Monkeys. 

Of  those  Beasts  which  use  the  Fore  Limbs  merely 
for  support  and  progression,  the  Midband  is  very 
lengthy,  and  consists  either  of  one  large  bone,  as  in  the 
Camel  Family,  also  in  Oxen , Sheep  (fig.  20,  and  in  some 
species  of  Deer , or  of  one  large  with  a pair  of  smaller 
bones,  one  on  either  side  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  wrist,  as  in  the  Horse , or  with  a pair  of  small 
bones  at  its  base  behind,  os  in  the  Rein-Deer , Cerrua 
iamndus,  Roebuck , C.  capreolus , and  the  Great  Musk, 
Moachus  moschiferua , which  in  the  Fallow-Deer , Cerrus 
dama,  are  reduced  to  very  small  size ; or  of  a large 
bone  and  a pair  of  slender  ones  of  equal  length  with 
it,  descending  from  the  wrist  or  knee  to  the  knuckle 
or  Fetlock,  as  in  the  Pigmy  and  Javan  Musks,  M.  pyg- 
mcrut  and  javanicus. 

The  large  middle  bone  is  in  all  these  animals  called 
the  Shank  or  Cannon-bone ; its  shape  resembles  a 
split  cylinder  with  the  convexity  in  front,  and  the  flat 
surface  hehiud.  Its  upper  end,  slightly  expanded,  has 


on  the  top  several  articular  surfaces,  more  or  less  flat, 
and  corresponding  in  number  with  the  second  row  of 
the  wrist -hones;  the  lower  end,  still  more  expanded  and 
flattened  from  behind  forwards,  terminates  below  in  the 
Horae  in  a large  transverse  scmicvlindrical  articular  sur- 
face, divided  by  a thick  elevated  ridge,  which  rests  in 
the  base  of  the  single  great  pastern  bone  below.  But 
in  the  Ruminators  the  lower  end  of  the  Cannon-bone  is 
deeply  cleft  into  two  palleys,  which  rest  on  the  pair  of 
great  pastern  bone*.  The  pair  of  small  bones,  thick 
above  and  tapering  to  a point  below,  placed  on  the 
hind  edge  of  the  cannon  in  the  Hone , are  called  Splint- 
bones,  of  which  the  outer  is  stoutest;  they  are  con- 
nected by  fibroblastic  tissue  to  the  cannon,  and  their 
thick  squarish  base,  rising  above  the  base  of  that  bone, 
uplift  the  greater  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wrist- 
bones  from  it,  and  consequently  take  off  the  shock  to  the 
limb  when  the  foot  is  first  brought  to  the  ground,  by  them- 
selves receiving  the  weight,  and  descending  upon  their 
elastic  connexion  with  the  cannon,  till  the  wrist  and  can- 
non are  brought  into  contact.  The  long  Spliut-bones 
at  the  back  of  the  cannon  in  the  Pigmy  and  Javan  Musks 
(fig.  27.  a. p)  have  the  same  use;  but  their  lower  end 
has  each  an  articular  surface  for  the  first  piece  of  bone 
supporting  the  little  hooflets  at  the  back  of  the  fetlock- 
joint,  which  are  sustained  in  the  Rein-Deer  and  Great 
Musk  by  the  short  baaal  splint-bones,  and  in  the 
Fallow-Deer  by  bones  still  shorter,  and  in  Cattle  by 
bones  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  Toe  in  the  Horse  consists  of  but  one  file  of 
pieces,  with  some  sessamoid  bones.  The  uppermost  of 
the  three  is  the  longest,  and  called  the  Great  Pastern 
bone,  flattened  behind,  and  rounded  transversely  in 
front.  It  has  both  upper  sud  lower  end  wider  than  the 
middle.  The  upper  end,  concave  from  behind  forwards, 
and  divided  by  a middle  deeper  groove,  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  cannon,  and  with  it  forms  the  fetlock- 
joint.  Its  lower  end  is  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, and  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side  to  join 
with  the  Lesser  Pastern  bone,  of  which  the  upper  end 
is  correspondingly  concave,  and,  with  its  hinder  lip 
much  lengthened,  forms  the  Pastern  joint.  The  bone 
is  nearly  square,  but  wider  than  its  height ; its  lower 
end  is  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  concave  late- 
rally to  join  the  corresponding  articular  surface  on  the 
top  of  the  coffin-bone,  of  which  the  front  lip  is  much 
elevated,  and  with  it  forms  the  Coffin-joint.  The  Coffin- 
bone  is  of  a half  oval  shape,  with  its  short  diameter 
transverse  and  posterior ; its  lower  margin  very  thin,  in 
consequence  of  the  base  or  under  surface  being  very 
concave,  and  splaying  out  considerably,  both  in  front 
and  sideways,  from  the  transverse  articular  surfuce 
above.  The  Toe,  consisting  of  the  three  bones  just  de- 
scribed, is  not  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  cannon, 
but  projects  forwards  so  as  to  form  with  it  a very  open 
angle ; consequently  the  cannon-bone  would  seem  to 
want  support,  as  its  head  can  be  only  partially  received 
on  the  base  of  the  great  pastern.  Such  however  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  seeming  deficiency  is  amply  supplied, 
and  also  a most  powerful  suspending  spring  at  the  same 
time  formed.  To  the  hind  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
great  pastern  are  attached  a pair  of  trigonal  bones,  of 
which  the  upper  concave  surface  receives  all  that  part 
of  the  cannon  not  supported  by  (he  pastern : they  are 
embraced  by  the  tendon-  of  the  flexor  muscle  in  their 
passage  to  the  foot,  and  form  a sort  of  cradle  or  couch 
suspended  on  grasshopper  springs,  in  which  the  cannon 
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Koology-  rests,  and  the  heavier  the  body  is  weighted,  the  more 
‘-—v— — ' close  is  the  application  of  these  hones  to  each  other,  and 
the  more  is  the  joint  strengthened.  The  passage  of  the 
flexor  tendons  from  the  hack  of  the  great  pastern  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coffin-bone,  together  with  the  widened  lip 
of  the  little  pastern,  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint  from  rupture.  But  at  the  back  of  the 
coffin-joint  there  is  another  trigonal  hone  of  great 
width,  called  the  Shuttle-bone,  of  which  the  principal 
use  seems  to  be  to  throw  the  flexor  tendon  far  back  from 
the  joint,  and  render  its  action  more  powerful,  though 
it  also  adds  to  and  perfects  the  system  of  springs,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  bones  and  ligaments  are  concerned. 

In  the  Ruminators  the  Pastern  and  Coffin-bones  are 
vertically  cleft,  so  that  there  are  two  toes ; hence  are 
such  called  Cloven-footed  or  hoofed,  or  Bisulcous.  A pair 
of  hooflets  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  fetlock-joint  in 
these  animals,  which  sometimes  are  supported  on  a pair 
of  small  rudimental  toes,  with  one,  two,  or  more  ranks, 
and  either  simply  connected  with  the  shcaLh  of  the 
flexor  tendons,  as  in  the  Sheep  and  Cattle,  or  with  the 
long  splint-bones  of  the  Small  Musks,  or  with  the  short 
basal  appendages  of  the  cannon-bone,  as  in  some  Deer, 
and  in  the  Great  Musk. 

The  Family  of  Swine  (fig.  3.)  which  connects  the  Pa- 
chyderms with  the  Ruminators,  is  distinguished  by  the 
lour  Midhand-bones  being  ranged  on  the  same  forward 
convex  plane,  and  nearly  of  equal  sixe  ; the  middle  two, 
however,  being  longest,  but  scarcely  longer  than  the 
two  toes  which  they  support,  of  which  the  last  joints  are 
singly  hoofed  and  point  forwards,  whilst  the  other 
shorter  two,  also  hoofed,  are  directed  buckwards,  and  just 
touch  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
front  toes.  Ill  the  other  Pachyderms,  as  in  the  Tapiir , 
Hippopotamus t and  Elephant,  the  Midhand-bones  are 
short,  and  except  in  the  Elephant  flattened,  but  in  that 
animal  ore  somewhat  quadrangular.  The  ranks  of  the 
Toes  are  all  very  short,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a sort 
of  bag,  which  is  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  leg  gathering 
around  them  into  the  thick,  flat,  almost  shapeless  sole 
of  which  the  interior  is  divided  into  cavilie*,  corre- 
sponding with  tiie  number  of  toes,  and  their  position 
marked  externally,  by  more  or  less  broad  blunt  uails, 
which  are  ranged  vertically  above  the  margin  of  the  sole. 
Such  Beasts  are  called  Muhungular  or  Many-nailcd. 

(n  the  Gnawers  two  principal  forms  of  Paws  or  Fore- 
feet may  be  observed.  In  the  one  the  Midhand-bones 
are  of  equal  length,  or  shorter  than  the  toes,  of  which 
the  extreme  joints  are  furnished  with  broad  nail-like 
claws, — such  are  the  Ayoutu,  Pacos , and  Beavers,  and 
still  more  the  Sand-Mole , Bathyergus , and  Zemni 
Spalax,  with  their  very  long,  slender,  and  curved  nails 
leading  on  to  the  true  Bummers,  and  the  Capybara, 
which  by  its  all  but  hoofed  nails  reverts  to  the  Swine. 
Iu  the  other  form  the  Midhaud  is  usually  short,  but  the 
toes  are  furnished  with  sharp  though  not  much  curved 
claws ; such  are  the  Marmot . Hamster , Rats,  Porcu- 
pines, Ac.  In  the  Squirrels  and  Hares  the  Midhaud 
is  very  long,  and  the  more  lalon-lika  claws  lead  to  the 
Digitigrade  Predatories.  The  number  of  perfect  toes 
in  this  Order  varies ; the  Hares , Beavers,  Porcupines , 
and  Jerboas  have  lour  toes,  and  a perfect  though  short 
thumb,  not  however  opposable  to  the  fingers:  in  the 
Cavies,  Marmots,  &c.,  the  thumb  has  only  two  joints ; 
hut  in  the  Squirrels,  Rats , Pacos,  and  others,  the 
thumb  reduced  to  a single  joint  becomes  a mere 
rudiment. 


The  Common  Mole  and  the  Echidna  are  furnished  with  Zoology, 
broad  shovel-like  feet,  and  long  broad  and  slightly  curved 
nails,  which  admirably  suit  their  burrowing  habits.  In 
the  Mole  (fig.  4*.)  the  Midhand-bones,and  firsltwo  ranks 
of  the  finger-bones,  are  very  short  and  squarish ; but  the 
terminating  raukare  very  long,  at  least  of  equal  length  with 
the  rest  of  the  hand  up  to  the  spoke-hone,  arc  covered 
entirely  by  their  broad  nails,  and  are  the  only  part  of  the 
paw  which  projects  beyond  the  skin.  The  breadth  of  the 
palm,  which  naturally  rests  upon  its  radial  edge,  is  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  sickle-shaped  bone  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  Echidna  the  Midhand-bones  are  squarish, 
the  finger  ranks  very  short  and  deep,  but  the  Iasi  rank 
long,  and  entirely  covered  with  very  large,  long,  flutlisli 
uails.  In  the  Weasel-headed  Armadillo  the  p«*w  is  very 
wide ; hut  the  Midhaud  and  finger- hones,  especially  those 
of  the  index  and  middle  finger,  lengthen,  and  become  still 
longer  in  the  Nine-banded  species,  which  has  only  four 
toes,  and  consequently  the  paws  narrower.  But  in  both 
the  thumb  is  very  slender  : the  noil-joints  in  the  Weasel- 
headed Armadillo  are  short,  stout,  and  trigonal,  with 
their  radial  side  vertical,  and  the  ulnar  slanting ; hut  in 
the  Nine-banded,  they  are  regularly  rounded  trans- 
versely, and  are  more  slender  and  slightly  curved.  In  the 
Pangolins  the  wrist-bonea  are  very  short  and  wide,  and 
the  Midhand-bones  short  and  slender ; the  ranks  of  the 
middle  three  toes,  especially  of  the  central  one,  are  deep 
and  powerful , the  nail-joints  of  all  the  toes  are  longand 
stout,  aud  slightly  curving,  pointed,  deeply  deft,  more 
particularly  over  the  upper  surface.  In  the  Ant-eaters 
the  fore  paws  are  of  great  sixe ; the  middle  M idhand- 
bone  aud  its  corresponding  finger  are  very  large ; but  the 
first  rank  of  the  finger  is  very  short ; the  last  rank  of  the 
inner  four  toes  are  curved  and  lengthy,  slightly  rounded 
above  in  the  Great  but  much  compressed  in  the  Middle 
Ant-eater , and  from  their  base  a collar  is  produced, 
which  forms  a sheath  for  the  receptiou  of  the  root  of  the 
corresponding  claw  ; the  outer  toe  has  but  a very  short 
terminal  joint  The  Golden  Mole  (fig.  25.)  has  a very 
remarkable  fore  paw,  which  in  the  form,  at  least,  of  its 
toes,  considerably  resembles  the  Ant-eaters ; the  hulk 
of  the  paw  cousists  of  the  large  outer  toe  of  two  joints, 
and  its  supporting  Midhand-bone,  which  represents  the 
middle  finger,  the  outer  two  being  deficient ; on  the 
inside  is  the  index  finger  of  the  same  number  of  pieces, 
but  slender ; and  upon  the  inside  of  its  Midhand-bone  is 
affixed  at  right  angles  that  of  the  short  thumb,  which 
itself  is  directed  at  an  angle  towards  the  index  finger. 

For  what  purpose  this  curious  arrangement  is  provided 
is  not  very  clear. 

The  Sloths  (fig.  5.)  are  very  remarkable  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  bases  of  the  three  Midhand- bones  into 
one  single  piece,  from  the  radial  side  of  which  projects  a 
short  compressed  process,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
thumb.  The  fingers  each  consist  of  but  two  pieces, 
which  are  long  and  compressed,  especially  the  second 
rank ; these  are  curved  and  covered  with  sharp  claws, 
the  roots  of  which  are  received  in  imperfect  sheaths 
at  the  base  of  each  bone  enclosed. 

Of  the  three  Families  into  which  the  Predatories  are 
divided,  two  are  named  in  reference  to  the  part  of  the 
paws  on  which  they  tread,  and  the  third  has  the  paws 
converted  into  fins  ; all  however  have  five  toes, of  which 
the  radial  one  or  thumb  is  placed  on  the  t-amc  plane 
with  Ihe  rest,  aud  not  opposable.  Tlte  M id  hand-bones 
arc  long  in  the  Digitigrade  Family,  os  Cat * (fig.  9.), 

Dogs,  &c.,  but  short  in  the  Amphibious  Family,  as 
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Zoology,  the  Seals  (ftp.  8.),  which  laller  however  have  the  first 
rank  of  the  finger  or  me- bones  longest,  whilst  in  the 
Plantigrade  Family,  as  the  Bears , Badgers,  Ac.,  (hey 
are  shortest  and  stoutest.  The  second  rank  of  the 
finger-bones  is  shorter  than  the  first,  and  upon  that 
alone  does  the  paw  in  Digit  igrade  Beasts  touch  the 
ground,  whence  their  name,  “ walking  on  the  toes.*' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Plantigrade  Family  are  so 
named,  because  not  only  the  whole  under  surface  of  all 
the  finger-bones,  but  also  that  of  the  midhand  or  palm- 
bones,  back  to  the  second  mw  of  wrist-bones,  is  applied 
to  the  ground,  either  at  rest  or  in  progression.  The 
curved  terminal  joints  of  the  toes  are  all  furnished  with 
more  or  less  curved  and  sharp  claws,  the  roots  of  which 
are  lodged  in  the  sheath-like  furrows  at  the  base  of  the 
bones.  The  points  of  the  claws  or  talons  are  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  Cats,  kept  sharp  by  not  being  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  ground,  except  by  voluntary  effort 
of  the  animal,  a thick  knobby  process  being  placed  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  immediately  in  front  of 
its  articulation  with  the  second  bone,  which  on  the  toe 
touching  the  ground  tilts  up  the  points  of  the  claw,  and 
renders  it  nearly  erect  upon  the  second  joint.  In  the 
Scats  the  second  and  third  ranks  of  the  finger-bones 
are  short,  straight,  and  slender,  with  the  daw-joints  but 
little  curved. 

The  various  kinds  of  Bats  form  the  Wing-handed 
Order,  in  consequence  of  the  great  development  ol  their 
hands,  which  being  not  only  longer  than  the  long  fore 
arm,  but  even  exceeding  the  entire  length  of  the  animal, 
serve  as  frameworks  fur  the  expansion  and  support  of 
the  extcns'ons  of  the  skin,  which  stretching  from  the 
sides  of  the  body  include  also  the  fore  and  upper  ami 
in  front  and  the  thigh  end  leg  behind,  and  form  Wings ; 
of  these  all  the  part  supported  by  the  fingers  can  be 
shut  up  like  a fan  (of  which  the  wrist  represents  the 
handle),  against  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm.  Each 
Wing  has  its  four  very  long  Midhand-bones  and  corre- 
sponding fingers  enclosed  within  the  wing  skin  ; but 
the  thumb  with  which  they  are  provided  is  tree  from  it, 
and  has  a very  short  Mtdhand-bone  jutting  forward, 
and  has  at  its  extremity  a long  first  and  a short  curved 
terminal  claw  rank,  which  project  from  it  at  a right 
angle,  and,  when  the  animal  is  on  the  ground,  forms  the 
principal  resting  part  of  the  wing;  it  also  sometimes 
forms  a hook,  hy  which  the  animal  suspends  itself  on  a 
wall  or  tree,  as  the  Roussetles : in  the  Pkyllostames  and 
True  Balt  the  1humb(fig.  10.  y.)  is  less  developed,  and  its 
claw  straighter  and  smaller.  The  other  Midhand-bones, 
excepting  that  of  the  index  finger,  ore  equally  long,  and 
their  fingers  of  tw#  ranks  only,  when  at  rest,  are  parallel, 
but  on  expansion  radiate  from  the  wrist ; the  index  finger 
is  shortest,  and  in  the  RousseUes  consists  of  three  ranks, 
of  which  the  lerminul  one  is  clawed,  and  scarcely  extends 
beyond  the  knuckle-joint  of  the  middle  finger ; the  two 
ranks  of  these  are  considerably  longer  than  those  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  terminal  joint  of  all  three  taper 
to  a point  without  nail  or  claw.  In  the  Phyllostome * 
the  thumb  is  clawed  ; the  fore  finger  has  a very  long 
Midhand-bone  and  one  tapering  finger  rank  ; the  mid- 
dle finger  han  four  ranks  and  the  last  clawed,  hut  the 
remaining  two  have  only  three  ranks  and  the  terminal 
one  claw  lea*.  In  Noctilions  the  thumb  only  is  clawed, 
and  so  also  in  the  True  Bats  and  Molossi. 

The  Four-handed  Order  is,  with  few  exceptions,  fur- 
nished with  four  fingers  and  an  opposable  thumb,  but 
less  long  than  in  Man;  and  it  is  also  remarkable  that  in 


the  Monkey  Family,  which  so  closely  approaches  the  Zoolozy- 
Human  Race,  the  thumb  should  be  shorter  than  in  the 
Lemur  Family,  in  the  former  of  which  it  does  not  gene- 
rally equal  the  length  of  the  midhand.  The  Midhand- 
hones  are  longer  than  the  first  rank  of  the  finger  bones, 
which  gradually  diminish  to  their  tip,  and  have  the  ter- 
minal rank  small  and  fist  generally;  but  in  the  Flying 
Macauco  the  second  rank  is  longest,  of  greater  length 
than  the  mid  hand-bones,  and  the  terminal  rank  is  com- 
pressed, and  in  shape  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Cats. 

The  Ayt-aye,  Cheiromys,  has  the  finger  ranks  of  great 
length,  and  the  terminal  ones  more  lengthy  and  slender, 
though  still  compressed  and  curved  ; the  middle  finger 
is  remarkably  taper,  and  the  long  finger  longer  than  it, 
is  also  considerably  stouter.  In  the  Monkey  Family 
the  Midhaud-bones  are  longer  than  either  of  the  finger 
ranks,  which  are  not  of  very  elegant  form,  are  rounded 
transversely  oo  their  upper  or  dorsal  surface  and  flat 
beneath ; their  terminal  ranks  short,  fl:it,  and  covered 
with  nails,  generally  flat,  but  in  some  few  instances 
elevated  longitudinally  into  a sort  of  ridge.  The  Gib- 
bons ox  Long-armed  Apes  have  the  longest  hands,  and 
the  Mandrils  and  Baboons  the  shortest  in  comparison 
with  their  bulk.  Among  the  South  American  Mon- 
keys, included  in  the  Sub-family  of  Sapajous,  the 
thumb  diminishes  in  size,  and,  when  the  hand  is  covered 
with  skin,  Kccms  entirely  deficient;  thus  in  the  Miktri , 
Brachytetes  macrotarsus , it  is  scarcely  discernible  but 
for  its  little  nail,  which  in  the  Chamek  is  entirely  defi- 
cient : and  the  rounded  end  only  of  the  single  thumb- 
bone  pressing  against  the  skin  indicates  its  existence  ; 
but  in  the  Coailas,  Aides,  not  even  this  indication  exists. 

When,  however,  the  skin  is  removed,  a rudimental 
thumb  of  one  or  two  joints,  of  which  the  terminal  one 
is  sometimes  extremely  small,  like  n little  cap  on  the 
end  of  the  first  rank,  is  found  close  against  the  mid- 
hand-bone  of  the  index,  but,  though  furnished  with 
muscles,  it  is  incapable  of  more  than  a slightly  yielding 
motion. 

(B.)  The  Hind  Limbs 

In  the  Class  of  Beasts  are  specially  adapted  for  loco- 
motion, being  (even  in  such  as  move  on  all  fours)  the 
levers  by  which  the  trunk  is  projected  forward*;  whilst 
the  Fore  Limbs  are  simply  the  props  on  which  it  rests 
during  the  adjustment  of  the  Hind  Limb*  to  such  posi- 
tion as  will  enable  them  with  greatest  facility  to  project 
the  body  forwards,  and  the  props  upon  which  it  is  again 
received  after  projection  has  been  effected.  That  the 
locomotive  property  specially  belongs  to  the  Hind  limbs 
is  proved  by  observation  of  those  Beasts  which  leap, 
either  projecting  the  trunk  forwards  to  be  received  on 
the  short  fore  leg*,  as  in  the  Hares , or  in  the  still  more 
striking  examples  of  the  Jerboas  and  Kanfuroes,  in 
which  the  body  at  nil  limes  erect  upon  the  Hind  Limbs 
is  forcibly  projected  forwards  by  them,  and  again 
received  upon  them  alone  when  the  body  returns  to  live 
ground.  The  Four-handed  Order  and  the  Hand-footed 
Family  of  Pouchbearers  are  remarkable  for  such 
arrangement  of  their  Hind-Feet  as  renders  them  organs 
for  holding  or  grasping  similar  to  the  hands. 

The  Htp  Girdle  of  Beasts  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
distinguished  from  that  of  Birds  by  the  ligamcnto- 
csriilaginnus  union  of  the  hip-bones  with  the  expanded 
transverse  processes  alone  of  the  several  pieces,  one  or 
more,  of  the  vertebral  column  of  which  the  rump-bone 
consists ; and  by  the  junction  of  the  sbare-bones  and 
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Zoology,  sometime*  of  ihe  haunch-bones  also  below,  so  that  an 
Irregular  bony  nop  is  formed,  haring  on  ils  sales 
the  sockets  enclosing  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hind  Limbs.  Although  the  Hip-Girdle 
is  generally  named  the  Pelvis  or  basin,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a vessel  of  that  kind,  yet  in  the  Slow-moving 
and  Ant-eating  Edentate  Beasts  only  is  anything  like 
a true  bony  cavity  formed.  In  most  instances  the 
Girdle  can  scarcely  be  described  as  more  than  a bony 
ring  directed  backwards  and  downwards,  of  which  the 
front  is  more  or  less  perfected  above  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  rump  and  hip  bones,  but  is  imperfect  beneath  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  back  is  more  or  less  per- 
fected beneath  by  the  union  of  the  share  and  haunch- 
bones,  orof  the  share-bones  alone,  but  imperfect  above, 
though  rendered  somewhat  more  like  a cavity  by  the 
continuance  backwards  of  the  root  of  the  tail  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  spine,  and  therefore  not  unfreqnently 
is  the  term  “ true  pelvis*’  applied  to  it  in  opposition  to 
" false  pelvis,”  or  the  part  of  the  Girdle  which  is  in 
front,  and  has  no  series  of  bones  continued  through  its 
im perfect  part. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  Hip-Girdle  are  the 
Hip-sockets,  which  are  situated  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  hind  and  under  portion,  at  ils 
junction  with  the  upper  and  front  portion,  or  in  other 
words,  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  pieces,  hip,  haunch, 
and  share  bones,  of  which,  during  immaturity,  the 
Unnamed  bones  had  been  composed,  though  ultimately 
consolidated  each  set  into  a single  large  bone.  Each 
socket  consists  of  a hemispherical  cup,  the  plane  of 
which  generally  facing  downwards  and  outwards,  the 
upper  lip  lengthens  out  beyond  the  lower,  and  increases 
the  surface  by  which  it  rests  on  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  edge  of  the  cup  is  usually  imperfect  before 
and  below,  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  thigh- 
bone is  placed  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  which  in 
all  Beasts  is  nearly  at  a right  angle  with  the  front  plane 
of  the  Hip-Girdle.  The  Hip-socket  is  also  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Birds  in  having  a perfect  bony 
bottom,  except  in  the  Echidna  alone,  which  has  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity  deficient  in  bone,  and  perfected  by 
flbro-ligament.  The  junction  of  the  share-bones  with 
each  other  being  alwnys  at  an  angle  with  the  mesial 
plane  of  the  body,  their  outer  plane,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  haunch-bones  which  lengthen  backwards  from 
them,  faces  downwards  and  outwards,  and  occasionally 
also  a little  upward*  and  forwards,  so  that  a line  pro- 
traded  either  from  their  plane  or  from  their  junction 
beneath  would  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spine,  or 
impinge  against  it  before  the  Girdle,  which  is  a most 
remarkable  distinction  from  that  of  Man,  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  front,  or  sides  of  the  lower  or  hind  portion 
of  the  Hip-Girdle,  is  such  that  a line  continued  forward 
from  either  of  the  sides  would  diverge  largely  from  the 
spine,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  impinge  upon 
an  imaginary  lengthening  of  it,  far  behind  the  Hip- 
Girdle. 

In  the  Cetaceans  the  Hip-Girdle  is  merely  rudi- 
mental.  In  the  Porprtse  it  consists  of  a pair  of  small 
oblong  and  slightly  curved  bones,  connected  by  a pair 
of  transverse  pieces,  and  sustained  only  by  the  soft  parts 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vent,  but  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  spine.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Hytina^  Steller  describes  on  each  side  two  bones, 
of  which  one  oblong  has  its  upper  end  connected  by 


strong  ligament  with  the  thirty-fifth  vertebre,  and  its 
lower  end  anchylosed  with  the  second,  which  he  consi- 
ders  the  share-bone.  In  the  Indian  Dugong.  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  twenty-ninth  vertebre  de- 
scend a pair  of  bones  to  join  by  their  lower  end 
with  a pair  of  narrower,  smaller,  and  flat  bones,  which 
subsequently  become  consolidated  into  one.  In  the 
Manatee  no  such  bones  have  been  yet  observed,  but 
more  probably  have  been  overlooked  ami  removed  with 
the  soft  parts. 

In  all  the  other  Orders  the  Hip-Girdle  is  fully  deve- 
loped on  one  general  plan,  but  presents  characteristic 
peculiarities  in  the  different  groups.  To  facilitate  de- 
scription it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  it  as  con- 
sisting of  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion,  the  hip- 
socket  being  interposed  between  the  two,  the  former 
consisting  of  the  rump  and  Hip  bones,  the  latter  of  the 
Share  and  Haunch  bones. 

a.  Hip-bone  (G.)  or  Front  portion  of  the  Hip-Girdle. 

In  Ruminant  Beasts  the  Hip-bone  stretches  forwards 
from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  socket,  with  a long 
stout  compressed  neck  like  the  flattened  handle  of  a 
bat;  il9  front  spreads  like  a fan,  of  which  the  arc 
forms  the  crest,  and  the  angles  the  upper  and  lower 
spinous  processes,  which  are  well  defined;  and  as  both 
are  everted  backwards,  the  lower  much  more  than  the 
upper,  the  outward  back  surface  of  the  body  or  fan  is  con- 
cave, and  the  inner  fore  part  convex  ; the  upper  spinous 
process  rises  free  to  the  level  of  the  vertebral  spinous  pro- 
cesses ; but  at  its  root  on  the  inner  surface  is  the  irregular 
surface  united  by  ligamento-cartilage  to  the  transverse 
processor  processes  of  so  many  rump  vertebres  as  aid  in 
forming  the  Hip-Girdle.  In  the  Ox  and  Sheep  (fig.  2.) 
kind  the  neck  U stouter  and  shorter,  the  body  more  ex- 
panded, the  lower  spinous  process  is  truncated  and  thick, 
and  the  crest  inclined  much  outwards.  In  the  Camel 
Family  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  more  lengthy,  the  inferior 
spine  forms  a thin  sharp  angle,  and  the  creal  is  directed 
more  forwards.  In  the  Goats  the  neck  is  very  long,  the 
body  of  the  bone  very  narrow,  and  the  spinous  process 
little  developed.  In  the  Antelopes  the  neck  is  very 
long,  and  the  lower  spinous  process  is  lengthened  much 
forwards.  In  the  Muskt  the  neck  is  deep  and  lengthy  ; 
the  body  is  not  wide,  but  the  lower  spinous  process 
projecting  much  forwards  causes  the  nearly  straight 
crest  to  look  upwards  instead  of  forwards,  and  the  upper 
spine  being  little  developed,  the  front  of  the  body  has 
a squarish  form. 

This  bone  in  the  Horse  very  closely  resembles  the 
Ruminalors;  but  its  long  neck  soon  spreads  into  a 
triangular  body,  the  base  of  which  ftifming  the  crest  has 
its  outer  angle  truncated  more  vertically  than  in  the 
Ox,  without  any  broad  surface,  and  is  much  everted. 

Great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  Hip-bone  is  pre- 
sented by  the  several  Families  of  the  Predatory  Order. 
In  the  Digitigrades  the  remarkable  characters  of  this 
bone  are,  the  increased  depth  of  its  neck,  which  in  the 
IVeaseis  nearly  equals  that  of  its  long  narrow  body ; 
the  shortness  of  the  crest  and  the  slight  development  of 
the  spinous  processes,  which  indeed  in  the  Weasels  and 
Cats  (fig.  4.)  rnay  be  considered  deficient,  the  arching 
crest  flowing  directly  into  the  upper  ami  lower  edges  of 
tire  hone  without  interruption ; the  body  of  each  bone 
faces  towards  its  fellow,  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
lateral  plane  of  the  vertebral  column;  so  that  this  part 
of  the  Hip-Girdle  is  very  narrow  transversely  in  com- 
parison with  Humiliating  Beasts.  In  the  Dogs  tlm 
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&»oto*j.  rteep  neck  soon  terminates  in  an  oblong-  square  body,  of 
winch  the  crest  is  straight  and  the  spinous  processes 
angular  ; the  upper  or  sacral  edge  terminating  behind 
in  an  angle,  whence  it  dcacerxU  like  a step  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  neck,  indicating  like  greater  extent  of  junc- 
tion with  the  rump-bone,  and  consequently  the  firmer 
connexion  of  the  Hip-Girdle  to  the  trunk  and  the 
greater  motive  power  of  the  Hind  Limbs:  the  front  of 
the  body  is  n little  everted  upwards,  and  therefore 
farther  from  the  vertebral  column  than  in  the  Cats,  hut 
it  has  still  nearly  the  same  disposition  towards  its  fel- 
low, although  lulling  a little  forwards  and  downwards. 
In  the  Plantigrade  Family,  as  in  the  Coati  Mondis  (fig. 
11.)  and  Bears , the  neck  is  very  short  and  thick;  the 
principal  part  of  the  fan-shaped  body  faces  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  the  lower  spine  is  lengthened 
much  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  rendering 
the  crest  long  and  curved.  In  this  Family  also  the 
neck  not  unfrequently  assume*  a trigonal  shape  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  a shurp  ridge  backwards, 
from  the  lower  spine  towards  or  to  the  hip-joint ; it  is 
shortest  in  the  Bears  and  Racoons , but  in  the  Utter. , 
Coati  Mundi , and  Badger,  reaches  the  joint ; in  the 
former  is  blunt  and  rounded,  but  in  the  latter  two  thin 
and  sharp.  In  the  Insect- Eating  Predatories,  as  the 
Hedgehog  and  Tenrcc , and  still  more  in  the  Desman  and 
Mole  (fig-  4.),  ibis  trigonal  form  of  the  neck  exists,  and 
is  continued  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  crest  assumes  u triangular  shape.  In  all 
these  animals  the  junction  of  tin*-  bone  with  the  verte- 
hral  column  is  very  long,  especially  in  the  Moles,  and 
the  front  end  stretches  a little  forwards  and  outwards. 
The  Amphibious  Family  exhibit  a very  marked  differ- 
ence as  to  the  form  of  the  Hip-bone ; in  the  Walrus  it 
is  very  short,  and  the  deep  neck  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the 
body,  which  is  very  thick,  and  has  its  thick  crest  inclined 
a little  outwards;  but  in  the  Seals  (fig.  8.)  the  neck  is 
much  deeper,  and  the  small  thin  body  stretches  directly 
outwards  at  a right  angle  from  it  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  trausverse  process  of  the  rump  vertebre  with  which 
it  joins;  its  surfaces  consequently  face  directly  forwards 
and  backwards,  the  front  one  slightly  convex,  and  the 
hind  one  deeply  concave,  by  the  overhanging  of  the 
thickened  spinous  processes. 

The  Gnawers  generally  resemble  the  Hedgehog  in 
the  transverse  flattening  of  the  neck  of  the  Hip-bone, 
which  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  Marmot , Cogpu 
Rat , Capybara,  &c .,  is  also  trigonal,  with  the  ridge 
external,  and  the  short  square  crest  inclined  outward* ; 
but  in  others,  as  the  Rabbit  and  Squirrel , the  body  is 
wider,  the  crest  larger  and  a little  everted,  and  the 
external  surface  divided  into  two  by  a lengthy  ridge, 
which,  running  from  the  neck  to  the  crest,  faces  back- 
wards and  upwards.  In  the  Porcupine  the  ridge  is  so 
outstretched  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  seems 
entirely  occupied  by  the  surface  above  it.  In  almost 
the  whole  Order,  and  specially  in  those  Beasts  which 
have  the  Hind  Limbs  long,  the  body  of  the  Ilip-bone  pro- 
jects free  forwards  and  outwards  in  front  of  its  junction 
with  the  rump-bone;  this  is  well  seen  in  the  Hares , but 
still  better  in  the  Jerboa j»,  which  have  the  body  of  the 
bone  spoon-shaped,  but  little  larger  than  its  neck,  con- 
vex and  facing  iuwurds  before,  concave  anti  facing  out- 
wards behind,  with  it*  spinous  processes  indistinct. 

All  the  Leaping  Pouchbearers,  as  the  Kanguroos 
(fig.  19  ).  and  Kangaroo  Rats , resemble  the  Jerboas  in  the 
form  of  the  Hip-bone,  but  have  the  lower  or  outer  angle 


of  the  crest  thick  and  square.  The  Hip-bone  of  the 
WombaL  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Porcupine,  but 
its  lower  outer  apinous  process  is  more  strongly  booked 
back.  The  Opossums  have  the  bone  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  Hetigeho g.  The  Dasyures  and  Thylactnei 
resemble  pretty  nearly  the  Digitigrade  Predatories. 

In  the  Edentate  Order  the  Hip-hone  presents  several 
very  different  forms.  In  the  Omithorhyngw  and 
Echidna  it  ia  a short  trigonal  pri*m,  with  its  base  in- 
wards, apex  outwards,  and  its  front  triangular  end  pro- 
jecting freely  before  the  junction  with  the  rump-bone. 
The  Pangolin  very  closely  resembles  the  Echidna  in 
the  prismatic  form  of  its  Hip-boue,  but  its  proportions 
are  more  clumsy  ; it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
neck,  for  the  body  is  continued  back  to  the  hind  mar- 
gin of  the  hip-socket,  so  that  the  sacro-ischial  hole  is 
completely  posterior  to  that  cavity.  In  the  Armadillos 
the  neck  of  the  bone  is  depressed  and  long,  the  body- 
trigonal,  with  its  outer  thin  edge  much  developed,  as 
is  also  the  lower  or  outer  spinous  process,  which  curves 
much  outwards,  like  that  of  the  Porcupine , and  has  a 
broad  thick  extremity.  In  the  Ant-eaters  (fig.  6.)  the 
short  deep  neck  soon  terminates  in  a large  oblong  square 
body,  the  hinder  part  of  which  rises  up  nearly  vertically 
to  the  lung  straight  upper  edge,  which  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  joiu*  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  rump-bone ; the  crest  is  rounded,  and  no  spinous 
processes  are  developed,  but  the  outer  front  end  of  the 
body  inclines  a little  upward*,  so  that  its  front  faces 
forwards  and  inwards ; in  the  Great  Ant-eater  the  body 
is  shorter  but  wider ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  Middle 
s(M>cies  it  is  longer  and  narrower,  the  crest  short  and 
straight,  its  upper  spinous  process  truncated,  but  the 
lower  well  developed  and  curving  downwards.  In  the 
Sloths  (fig.  5.)  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  long,  fiat  above, 
and  having  a sharp  ridge  beneath.  It  rises  a little  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  expands  into  a thin  oblong 
square  body,  which  faces  downwards  and  a very  little 
inwards  and  forwards ; the  crest  is  straight ; the  upper 
apinous  process  truncated,  and  the  lower  rounded. 

In  the  Thick-skinned  Order  the  Swine  (fig.  3.)  has 
the  neck  long,  the  body  small,  with  a sharp  longitu- 
dinal ridge  of  the  Hip-bone  running  into  the  short  and 
rounded  crest ; the  lower  spinous  process  is  everted.  The 
Rhinoceros  has  great  resemblance  to  the  Strine ; but  its 
crest  is  longer,  and  the  body  has  not  any  ridge.  The 
Tapiir  is  very  like  the  Ox  kind  iu  the  T-likc  form  of 
the  Hip-bone,  in  the  truncated  form  of  its  spinous  pro- 
cesses, especially  of  the  broad  outer  one,  and  in  the  con- 
cavity of  its  crest.  The  Hippopotamus  has  the  neck 
short,  wide,  snd  flattened  horizontally  ; the  body  has  an 
oblong  squarish  form  widest  transversely;  the  crest  is 
straight  from  witbiu  outwards,  but  concave  upwards 
and  backwards,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  square 
but  thin  spinous  processes,  the  tops  of  which  arc  nearly 
on  the  same  level ; the  front  of  the  body,  nearly  fiat, 
looks  downwards  and  a little  ibrwards.  Iu  the  Elephant 
the  neck  of  the  Hip-bone  rises  upwards  and  outwards, 
is  flatfish  both  behind  and  before,  and  soon  expands 
into  a large  quadrant-shaped  body,  concave  in  front,  and 
irregularly  fiat  and  convex  behind;  the  upper  spinous 
process  being  lengthened  backwards  into  a thin  angular 
termination  and  the  lower  one  very  thick  and  trian- 
gular, projecting  forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards; 
the  very  long  crest  between  them  lias  a wavy  direction. 

In  the  Wing-handed  Order  (fig.  10.)  the  Hip-bone 
has  rather  a long  neck  and  narrow  trigonal  body ; 
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Zoology,  which,  however,  in  the  Rhinoceros  and  Molosri  is  wider, 
and  the  neck  shorter. 

Among  the  Four-handed  Beasts  in  the  Lemur  Family 
the  Hip-bone  ia  of  a lengthened  triangular  form,  of 
which  the  short  crest  forms  the  base ; it  is  longest  and 
narrowest  in  the  Flying  Macauco  and  the  Lori;  but 
in  the  Lemurs  it  is  shorter,  wider  in  front,  and  the  neck 
more  distinct.  In  some  of  the  Monkey  Family  the  neck 
of  the  Hip-bone  widens  considerably,  so  that  it  is  little 
narrower  than  the  lengthy  oblong  body  with  its  straight 
crest,  as  in  the  Capuchin  and  Squirrel  Monkeys,  Cebus, 
and  others  of  their  kind,  in  which  alao  the  body  begins 
to  be  divided,  by  a longitudinal  ridge  from  the  inside  of 
the  neck,  into  two  surfaces  ; the  inner  one  lacing  in- 
wards to  its  fellow  and  the  outer  facing  forwards.  The 
frunl  one  of  the  surfaces  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Mandrils , Howlers , and  others,  and  generally  flat  and 
of  lengthened  triangular  form.  In  the  Orangt  and 
Chimpanzee  the  bone  is  shorter,  especially  in  the  former, 
than  in  other  of  this  Family ; the  neck  is  wide  in  the 
Orang,  but  in  the  Chimpanzee  narrower  and  trigonal ; 
in  both  the  front  surface  of  the  body  is  triangular,  but 
in  the  Chimpanzee  it  is  longest,  and  in  the  Orangt 
widest ; in  the  latter  it  is  flat,  and  in  the  former  slightly 
convex,  transversely  in  front  and  deeply  concave  behind ; 
the  crest  is  shortest  and  most  convex  in  the  Chimpanzee , 
but  in  both  thin,  except  towards  its  upper  or  vertical 
spinous  process,  which  thickens. 

B.  The  Share  (G*.)  anti  Haunch* bone  (G**.)  or 
Hind  portion  of  the  Hip  Girdle. 

The  general  rule  concerning  this  part  of  the  Girdle 
is,  that  the  bones  unite  beneath  at  the  mesial  line  in  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  seam  or  symphysis,  but  that  they 
are  unconnected  with  the  vertebral  column  above.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  occur  in  the  absence  of  junction  of 
the  bones  with  each  other  below,  and  in  their  connexion 
with  the  vertebres  above.  The  principal  differences  in 
the  form  of  this  Hind  portion,  or  True  Basin  as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  called,  are  the  extent  of  junction  of  the  two 
sides  of  ihe  Hip-Girdle  and  the  direction  and  extent  of 
their  planes,  upon  which  depends  the  capacity  of  the 
actual  cavity  both  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

In  Ruminating  Beasts  the  transverse  branch  or  body 
of  the  Share-bone,  stretching  directly  inwards  from  the 
hip-joint,  with  a slight  inclination  downwards,  joins  its 
fellow,  and  forms  the  tower  margin  of  the  brim,  which 
in  this  Order  is  an  oblong  square,  with  its  angles 
rounded,  and  its  greatest  length  vertical.  From  its 
inner  end  or  pubic  angle  turns  back  the  longitudinal 
branch,  funning  a long  junction  with  its  fellow  at  the 
pubic  symphysis,  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
vertebrat  column  above,  and  terminates  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Hauuch-bone ; tile  taller  ascends  out- 
wards and  backwards  to  join  its  upper  long  branch  at  a 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  ridge  continued  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  hole  backwards.  Above 
thtB  ridge  the  upper  branch,  having  upon  it  the  tube- 
rosity, stretches  forward  to  the  back  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  has  its  plane  vertical,  or  with  the  upper  edge  inclined 
inwards.  In  cousequence  of  the  variation  of  direction  in 
the  superficial  contour  of  the  Share  and  Haunch  bones, 
their  external  surface  presents  three  planes  ; all  that  part 
formed  by  Ihe  Share-bone  and  in  front  of  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  hip-joint  to  the  pubic  arch,  faces  down- 
wards and  a little  outwards  ; between  this  line  and  the 
ridge  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone,  the 
plane  faces  more  outwards  and  also  a little  backwards. 


and  above  the  ridge  the  plane  ia  either  vertical  or  Zoology, 
upwards  and  outward*.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  ' 

is,  that  the  true  pelvis  in  Ruminators  is  wide  and  square 
below  and  in  front,  that  it  is  angular  and  drawn  inwards 
below  and  behind,  and  consequently  narrower,  and  that 
above  the  whole  aperture  is  diminished  by  the  inward 
inclination  of  the  upper  ports  of  the  Haunch-bonce. 

These  points  are  well  seen  in  the  Sheep  (fig.  %.)  and  Or, 
in  which  however  the  lower  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone 
is  neither  very  tall  nor  very  vertical  ; the  back  of  the 
true  pelvis  therefore  is  not  deep ; but  this  branch  is  very 
much  lengthened  backwards  and  upwards,  thereby  in- 
creasing considerably  the  length  of  this  cavity.  In  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  kinds,  and  still  more  in  the  Musks , 
the  hinder  lower  plane  is  taller  and  more  vertical ; there- 
fore the  arch  of  the  outlet  is  narrow ; the  upper  piane 
is  more  inclined  inwards,  so  much  so  indeed  in  the  latter 
kind,  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  hinder  end 
lengthened  considerably  inwards,  and  in  the  Meminna 
and  Pigmy  species,  unites  with  an  elongation  ot  the  con- 
joined transverse  processes  of  the  upper  tail-bones,  pro- 
ducing a perfect  hole,  instead  ot  the  sacra- ischiatic 
notch.  In  the  Camel  Family,  the  body  of  the  Share- 
bone  drops  more  at  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  and  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone  scarcely  inclines  back- 
wards ; consequently  the  whole  side  faces  outwards  and 
downwards,  and  the  arch  of  the  outlet  is  wide,  as  is  also 
its  upper  part ; the  upper  branches  of  the  Haunch-bone 
being  nearly  or  completely  vertical,  lu  the  Cameteo- 
pard,  the  body  of  the  Share-bone  is  shortest  of  the 
whole  Order,  and  consequently  the  brim  is  very  narrow. 

Tl»e  hind  upper  end  of  the  Haunch-bone  forms  the 
tuberosity,  which  in  the  Ox  kiud  is  thick,  of  triangular 
shape,  with  its  base  inwards,  and  its  apex  jutting  out. 

In  the  Sheep  and  Deer  the  tuberosity  stands  out  late- 
rally like  a strong  stud,  which  in  the  Camel  Family  is 
of  considerable  size  and  length,  but  on  ihe  contrary  in 
the  Antelopes  and  Musks  very  small,  and  in  the  Came • 
leopard  entirely  deficient;  the  tuberosity  in  this  animal 
being  merely  a thickening  of  the  slightly  evened  upper 
hind  extremity  of  the  bone. 

In  the  Predatory  Order  the  body  of  the  Share-bone  is 
thinner  than  in  the  Ruminators,  and  instead  of  stretch- 
ing almost  directly  inwards  towards  its  fellow,  so  that 
the  pelvic  margin  should  be  transverse,  and  nearly  on 
the  same  plane  as  a line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  one 
to  that  of  the  other  hip-socket,  it  either  is  directed  in- 
wards and  downwards  to  join  its  follow  at  an  angle, 
though  the  pelvic  margin  is  still  directly  transverse.  as 
in  the  Cats  (fig.  9.)  and  /Jogs,  a little  flattened  stud  show- 
ing its  junction  with  the  Hip-bone  in  frout  of  the  joint ; 
or  it  stretches  far  backwards,  as  well  as  downwards 
and  inwards,  so  that  its  union  with  its  fellow  is  either  just 
behind  the  hip-joint,  as  in  the  Plantigrade  Tribe,  the 
Coati  Mondi  (fig.  11.),  Badger , Ac.,  in  which  as  well  as 
in  many  other  points,  the  Otter  is  allied  to  them  ; or  it 
stretches  back  of  great  length,  and  with  slight  inclina- 
tion downwards  and  inwards  to  join  its  fellow,  and 
render  the  brim  of  the  basin  V -shaped,  as  in  the  Seals  ; 
or  it  runs  back  and  inclines  outwards,  so  that  it  dors 
not  touch  its  fellow,  but  the  farther  it  fo  continued,  more 
widely  separated  from  it  as  in  the  Moles,  consequently 
in  them  as  in  Birds  the  front  of  the  basin  is  quite  open. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  little  stud  at  rite 
junction  of  the  Hip  and  Share  bones  in  the  Mole  is 
largely  developed,  though  very  thin,  and  nearly  meeting 
its  follow,  similates  a true  transverse  brim,  which  it  cer- 
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Zoology,  tainly  is  not.  In  the  Hedgehog  the  body  of  the  Share- 
bone  runs  backwards  and  downward*,  and  sometime* 
near  it*  lip  suddenly  turns  inwards  to  join  it*  fellow 
slightly ; but  at  other  time*  this  inversion  i*  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  bring  the  boue*  in  apposition,  and  the 
brim  is  therefore  imperfect ; this  may  perhaps  may  be 
a sexual  distinction.  As  regards  the  longitudinal 
branch  of  the  Share-bone  by  which  the  pubic  symphysis 
is  effected,  it  may  be  taken  as  a rule  w hich  applies  not 
only  to  this  hut  to  the  oilier  Orders,  that  it  ia  lengthy 
and  stout  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  bone,  or  fore 
and  under  part  of  the  brim  of  tltc  basin  approaches  the 
transverse  vertical  plane  of  the  hip-joint ; thus  both  it 
und  the  symphysis  are  long  in  the  Digitigrade  and  Plan- 
tigrade Tribes,  a»  the  Cats,  Dags,  Badgers,  and 
Bearers,  or  short  in  the  Amphibious  Tribe  and  Insecti- 
vorous Family,  ns  the  Seats  and  Hedgehogs,  and  also  in 
the  Motes . The  width  from  before  backward*  of  the 
lower  or  ascending  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone,  which 
incline*  much  outward*,  is  in  relnthe  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  pubic  symphysis ; if  that  be  long  the  branch 
is  wide,  and  its  edge  faces  obliquely  upwards  and 
backward*,  forming  a more  or  less  deep  arch  to  the 
outlet.  Such  is  the  condition  in  the  Digitigrade,  and  still 
more  in  the  Plantigrade  Bea*t«,  as  in  the  Cats  and 
Badgers.  On  ihe  contrary,  in  the  Insectivorous  Family 
the  ascending  branch  rises  almost  vertically  upwards 
with  little  eversion,  and  its  hind  edge  inclines  upwards 
and  forwards,  us  in  the  Hedgehog,  Ttledu , Mydaus. 
and  still  more  in  the  Motes . The  tuberosity  does  not 
jut  out  distinctly  as  in  the  Ruminalor*,  but  is  merely  a 
thickening  of  the  hind  edge  of  the  bone  at  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  branches,  which  is  thickest,  and  inclines 
u little  outwards  in  the  Dog  and  Cat  kind.  In  the 
Insectivorous  Family,  especially  in  the  Motes,  the 
tuberosity  is  not  thicker  than  the  other  part  of  the 
bone,  and  iu  the  Seals  it  is  very  similar.  The  upper 
or  longitudinal  branch  of  the  Haunch-bnnc  is  generally 
of  a trigonal  form,  its  ridge  being  external,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  tuberosity  to  the  back  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  its  base  within  facing  upwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  vertical  column.  This  ridge  is  remarkable,  a*  indi- 
cating Ihe  boundary  between  the  two  plane*  only  which 
the  true  basin  presents  in  the  Plantigrade  and  Digiti- 
grade Families  of  this  Order,  of  which  the  lower, 
facing  downwards  and  outwards,  is  the  larger,  of  irre- 
gular square  form,  and  of  relative  size  with  the  extent 
of  the  pubic  symphysis  and  ascending  branch  ; the  upper 
is  long  und  narrow,  facing  upwards  and  outwards.  In 
the  Insectivorous  and  Amphibious  Families  this  upper 
branch  is  deep,  compressed,  and  the  upper  fuce  narrow 
and  nearly  horizontal,  as  in  the  Hedgehog,  Mote , and 
Seal  kinds.  In  the  Plantigrade  and  Digitigrade  Beasts, 
the  ascending  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hmtnch- 
bonc  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  although  the  upper  is 
by  much  tile  stoutest,  as  in  the  Badgers , Bears,  Cats, 
und  Dogs.  In  some  of  the  Insect  Eaters,  the  upper 
branch  is  rather  longest,  as  in  i he  Hedgehog  and  Teiedu  ; 
but  iu  others,  as  (lie  Motet,  it  is  of  considerable  length, 
nearly  equalling  that  of  the  front  branch  of  the  Share- 
bone,  and  twice  or  three  times  so  long  as  the  ascending 
brunch.  The  Seals  have  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
Moles  in  this  respect.  Upon  the  upper  inner  edge  of 
the  upper  branch  is  n more  or  less  elevated  flattened 
stud,  which  is  the  ischiul  spine;  it  is  low  in  the  Plan- 
tigrade and  Digitigrade  Beast*,  hut  tall  and  well  marked 
in  the  Amphibious,  a*  in  the  Seals.  In  the  Insectivorous 


Family  it  is  large,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  in  the 
Mole,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Hedgehogs  and 
Teiedu , for  the  tuberosity.  The  size  of  the  thyroid  hole 
varies  considerably.  In  the  Digitigrade  Family  it  is 
oblong,  with  the  angle  rounded,  as  iu  the  Cats,  in  the 
Plantigrade  some  have  it  nearly  oval,  with  the  short 
diameter  from  before  backwards,  as  the  Badgers  ■ but 
others  of  a triangular  form,  with  its  longest  side  or  base 
below  and  before,  as  in  the  Coati  Mondi ; or  above,  as  in 
the  Otter.  Among  the  Insect-eaters  tlie  Hedgehogs 
resemble  the  Coalis,  but  the  base  is  longer;  in  the 
Moles  the  hole  is  a very  long  oval  from  before  backwards, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  Seals  among  the  Amphibious  Beasts. 

In  the  Gnawers  the  body  or  descending  branch  of 
the  Shure-bone  is  long,  with  ita  front  edge  sharp  and 
inclined  a little  inwards ; it  runs  far  downward*,  in- 
ward*, and  backward*  to  its  fellow ; the  brim  of  the 
basin  is  therefore  triangular,  and  faces  much  downwards 
and  forwards.  Its  lower  or  longitudinal  branch  is  gene- 
rally of  considerable  length,  and  its  junction  with  its 
fellow  correspondent!)’  long,  except  in  ihe  Mole  Hals, 
ia  which  it  is  extremely  short,  and  recalls  the  narrow 
connexion  of  these  bones  in  the  Hedgehogs.  The  lower 
branch  of  the  Haunch-bones  generally  continues  a little 
backwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a short  arch  to 
the  outlet  before  it  curves  up  to  meet  its  upper  branch 
at  the  tuberosity ; but  in  the  Mole  Rats  it  rises  at  once, 
so  that  one  arch  is  absent;  whilst  on  the  contrary  in  the 
Jerboas  it  stretches  far  back,  consequently  the  arch  is 
deep.  The  lower  branch  generally  widens  as  it  ascends 
to  the  tuberosity,  which,  however,  is  not  very  large,  but 
compressed  and  inclined  a little  inwards;  in  the  Mole 
Hals , however,  it  is  erect,  und  considerably  so  in  the 
Jerboas , in  which  it  is  largely  developed  back- 
wards. The  horizontal  branch  which  runs  forwards  to 
the  hip-joint  is  moderately  stout,  and  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  an  ischiatic  spine.  The  true  pelvis  in  this 
Order  is  of  considerable  extent  from  before  backwards 
except  in  the  Mote  Rats,  in  which  iis  greatest  dimen 
sinus  are  vertical.  This  depends  principally  on  the  great 
length  of  both  brunches  of  the  Share-bone ; though 
the  stretching  backwards  of  the  Haunch-bone  also  as- 
sist*. The  thyroid  hole  is  also  of  correspondent  size. 
Each  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis  has  two  planes;  generally 
the  fore  and  under  one  formed  by  the  Share-bone  face 
outwards  and  downwards,  and  the  hinder  upper  pro- 
duced by  the  llaunch-bone  is  vertical.  In  the  Jerboas 
both  face  outwards  and  downwards,  but  the  hind  one 
is  moat  vertical. 

The  general  characters  of  the  true  basin  in  the 
Pouchbeurers  are  its  compression  from  above  down- 
ward*. its  width  greater  at  the  outlet  than  at  the  brim, 
the  great  lengib  of  its  pubic  symphysis,  and  the  absence 
of  any  arch  to  the  outlet.  Exceptions  to  these  points 
occur  in  the  Opossums,  which  have  a narrow  triangular 
brim  resembling  the  Hedgehogs,  and  a narrow  pubic 
junction  with  a small  arch  ; aud  in  the  Wombats,  of  which 
the  junction  is  large  and  the  arch  very  lengthy.  Bui 
the  most  remarkable  character  in  this  Order  is  Ihe 
existence  of  a pair  of  bones  (a.),  well  seen  in  the 
Kangaroo  (tig.  19*.),  generally  flat,  lengthy,  und  curv- 
ing towards  each  other,  which  are  attached  on  the 
front  of  the  Share-bones,  and  support  the  pouch  of 
skin  in  which  the  young  animal*  are  perfected  ; whence 
the  name  of  the  Order,  and  the  term  Marsupiul  ap- 
plied both  to  it  aud  (be  bones  themselves.  In  the 
Thylacine , however,  they  are  merely  rudiinrntal,  and 
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Zoology,  about  the  size  und  shape  of  flattened  peas.  The  hotly 
of  the  Share-bone,  generally  short  and  thin,  runs  back- 
wards and  much  iuwards  lo  join  its  fellow,  the  connec- 
tion with  which  is  extensive  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  its  lower  branch.  The  outlet  has  not  any 
arch,  the  interspace  between  the  lower  ends  of  the 
vertical  branches  of  the  Haunch-bones  being  filled  with 
bone ; these  branches  are  very  wide,  and  as  they  rise 
into  the  tuberosities  are  much  outstretched,  rendering 
the  outlet  wider  than  the  brim.  The  upper  branch  of 
the  Haunch-bone  and  its  tuberosity  is  stout  and  tri- 
gonal ; in  the  Wombat,  the  tuberosity  is  enormously 
developed,  and  presents  an  irregular  triangular  surface, 
looking  outwards  and  backwards. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Orycterope,  or 
Cape  Ant-eater,  the  whole  Toothless  Order  is  charac- 
terized by  the  junction  of  the  elevated  tuberosity  of  the 
Haunch-bone  with  the  trunsverse  processes  of  one  or 
more  rump  vertebres,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of 
the  sacm-ischiatic  notch  into  a distinct  hole.  The  true 
basin  in  this  Order  appears  under  two  different  forms; 
the  one  existing  in  the  Pangolins,  Armadillos,  and  Sloths, 
approaches  the  shape  of  the  Hedgehog,  and  other  In- 
sect-eating Predatories;  and  the  other  seen  in  the 
Ant-eaters , Mynnecopkaga , and  more  especially  the 
Cape  Ant-eater,  which  approximate  lo  the  Gnawers  and 
the  Monotremea.  In  the  Pangolins,  Armadillo*,  and 
Sloths,  the  body  of  the  Share-bone  stretches  downwards, 
backwards,  and  inwards,  till  it  meets  and  joins  with 
the  vertical  branch  of  the  Haunch-bouc,  and  instead  of 
the  ordinary  lower  pubic  branch  being  formed,  the  two 
united  bones  form  a single  process,  lengthy  and  stout  iu 
the  Pangolins,  but  slender  in  the  Sloths,  and  shorter  in 
the  Amunlillos , and  in  the  Nine-banded  species  little 
thicker  than  a narrow  tape,  which  runs  inwards  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  brim  of 
the  basin  in  front,  and  a very  open  arch  to  the  outlet 
behind,  in  the  Sloths,  but  in  lt»e  Pangolins  and  Arma- 
dillos the  arch  is  deficient,  a«  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Haunch-bone  is  nearly  vertical,  though  inclined  much 
outwards.  In  the  Pangolins  the  tuberosity  of  this 
bone  is  long,  and  its  upper  edge  rises  to  join  the  broad 
transverse  process  of  like  last  rump  vertebre,  and  com- 
plete the  sacro-ischiatic  hole.  In  the  Armadillos  the 
tuberosity  of  tha  Haunch-bone  is  much  developed,  and 
has  a remarkable  process  jutting  horizontally  outwards; 
nearlvthe  whole  length  of  its  horizontal  branch  is  con- 
nected with  the  wide  transverse  processes  of  many  rump 
vertebres  (fig.  16.). 

In  the  Sloths  the  tultcrosity  is  very  thin,  but  rises 
high  up  lo  join  the  transverse  processes  above  it.  The 
whole  true  basin  in  these  animals  is  very  spacious,  but 
very  delicate.  In  them  and  in  the  Armadillos  the  thy- 
roid bole  is  large,  triangular,  and  below  as  well  as  be- 
hind the  hip-socket ; bat  in  the  Pangolins  it  is  small, 
oval,  and  scarcely  descends  below  that  cavity.  In  the 
Ant-eaters  and  in  the  Monotrematous  Family  the  Share- 
bones  are  joined  by  their  lower  branch,  which  iu  the 
Omithorhynque  is  very  long.  The  tuberosity  of  the 
Haunch-bone  in  the  latter  animal  is  lengthened  back- 
wards in  a triangular  shape,  and  so  also  that  of  the 
Echidna , but  of  less  length,  and  in  both  the  thyroid 
hole  is  almost  directly  below  the  hip-socket.  Both  these 
animals  are  furnished  with  marsupial  bones,  short  and 
flat  on  the  front  of  their  Stiarc-boocs.  In  the  Ant- 
eaters  the  vertical  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone  rises  up 
little  outstretched  from  its  fellow;  so  that  the  outlet  of 
vol.  vui. 


the  basin  is  narrow  ; its  opper  branch  inclines  inwards.  Zoology, 
and  its  broad  spine  is  attached  lo  the  under  surface  of  “V"—* 
the  transverse  processes  of  two  rump  vertebres,  the  tips 
of  which  overhang  it,  and  thus  perfect  the  sacro-ischi- 
atic  hole ; the  tuberosity  is  compressed,  but  thicker  in 
the  Middle  than  in  the  Great  Ant-eater,  I n the  Oryc- 
terope  the  upper  branch  of  the  H aunch-bone  is  slen- 
der and  has  no  spine,  nor  does  it  join  the  rump-bone. 

The  tuberosity,  thougii  thin,  is  very  large  and  square ; 
from  its  upper  inner  edge  a slender  process  runs  in 
towards  the  vertebral  transverse  processes,  but  does  not 
join  them,  and  from  the  outer  edge  juts  out  a fiat  trian- 
gular horizontal  process. 

In  the  Thick-skinned  Order  (fig.  3.)  the  true  basin  is 
wide  and  long,  but  shallow,  owing  to  the  horizontal 
lengthening  of  the  front  branch  or  body  of  the  Share- 
bone,  which  runs  directly  inwards  to  its  fellow ; the 
lower  branch  is  also  very  long,  and  its  juuction  with 
the  opposite  bone  very  lengthy ; the  thyroid  holes  are 
therefore  long  and  oval.  The  ascending  branch  of  the 
Haunch-bone  is  short  and  directed  much  outwards,  but 
its  upper  branch  inclines  iuwards,  is  nearly  straight, 
and  devoid  of  spinous  process.  The  tuberosity  is  cither 
moderately  developed,  so  that  the  arch  of  the  outlet  in 
short  in  the  Swine  und  Rhinoceros,  in  which  it  is  thick 
and  depressed,  or  it  is  compressed,  expanded,  and  rising 
above  the  edge  of  tlio  upper  branch,  as  in  the  Tapiir 
and  Hij/p'jpotamus.  The  true  basin,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  animal,  is  very  smell  in  the  Elephant ; the 
body  of  the  Share-  bone  is  horizontal,  short,  and  flat,  but 
its  lower  branch  long,  and  consequently  the  symphysis 
long  also;  the  ascending  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone 
rises  directly  upwards  and  outwards,  without  stretching 
back,  consequently  the  outlet  has  no  arch;  it  is  short, 
and  soon  joins  the  upper  branch  at  an  angle,  lieiow 
which  a thickening  of  the  vertical  branch  is  the  only  in- 
dication of  tuberosity. 

The  Wing-handed  Order  (fig.  10.)  have  the  Share  and 
Haunch  bones  uniting  ut  an  angle  without  any  lower 
branch  to  the  former,  nearly  as  in  the  Hedgehog , con- 
sequently each  side  of  the  true  basin  is  of  triangular  form, 
including  the  triangular  thyroid  hole  between  the  bones. 

Upon  the  front  aud  only  branch  of  the  Share-bone  is  a 
projecting  flattened  spine  (t  ),  variously  developed  in  the 
different  kinds  of  Roussettes  and  Rats;  the  branch 
itself  descends  backwards  to  the  Haunch-hone,  but  in 
the  Roussettes  does  not  incline  inwards  to  join  its  fellow, 
and  consequently  a large  gap  separates  the  two  sides  of 
the  Hip-girdle.  It  i*  probable,  however,  that  a bony 
band  counects  the  two  sides,  as  shown  in  one  instance 
in  a plate  in  Temminck’s  Monograph,  and  in  another 
in  a plate  of  Pander  and  D’Alton’s.  In  these  animals 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Haunch-bone  is  the  thickest 
port  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  approximates  behind  towards 
its  fellow  till  terminating  in  the  long  compressed  tubero- 
sity which  joins  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  forms 
an  ischiatic  instead  of  a pubic  symphysis,  and  recalls  the 
form  of  the  pelvic  juncliou  in  the  Tailless  Batrechian 
Reptiles.  In  the  True  Bats  and  in  the  Horse-shoe 
Bats  this  ischial  junction  does  not  exist;  in  the  former 
a narrow  long  band  connects  the  conjoined  Share  and 
Haunch-bones  of  each  side;  but  whether  this  is  a dis- 
tinct bone,  os  in  the  Roussettes,  or  a lengthened  pro- 
cess, as  in  the  Sloths,  is  doubtful;  in  the  latter  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Share-bone  is  long,  and  the  pubic 
symphysis  distinct. 

In  the  Four-handed  Order  the  Ler«(fig.  26.)  arc  re- 
»c* 
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Zoology,  markable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  true  basin,  and  for 
— - ' the  tnaugular  shape  of  iu  brim,  which  is  formed  by  the 
long  blender  body  of  each  Share-bone  running  down- 
wards and  inwards  at  a right  angle  to  the  hip-bone  to 
meet  its  fellow  at  a very  acute  angle,  and  produce  with 
it  a very-narrow  symphysis,  from  whence  rise  upwards 
and  backwards  the  ascending  branches  of  the  Ilauuch- 
bones,  which  form  a long  arch  to  the  outlet;  the 
tuberosity  is  rounded  and  compressed,  and  the  upper 
branch  very  short,  so  that  (he  greatest  capacity  of  the 
basin  is  vertical.  The  Macaucos  have  their  basin 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cat*.  Much  variety  exists 
in  the  Family  of  Monkeys  in  regard  to  like  brim  of  the 
basin,  which,  however,  most  commonly  has  an  oval 
form,  the  front  branch  or  body  of  the  Share-bone  sharp 
in  front,  curved  downwards  and  inwards  towards  its 
fellow ; both  it  and  the  lower  branch  are  thin  and 
widish.  The  length  of  the  symphysis  varies,  as  does  also 
the  stretching  backwards,  upwards,  and  outwards  of  the 
ascending  brunch  of  the  Haunch- hone  upon  which  it 
depends.  If  this  brunch  ascends  suddenly,  as  in  the 
Gibbontt  the  arch  is  deficient,  but  if  slowly,  as  in  the 
Monkeys  (fig.  12.)  generally  and  in  the  (hangs  and 
Chimpanzee , it  exists,  but  of  varying  depth.  In  the 
whole  Family,  excepting  the  South  American  Monkeys, 
the  Orangs , and  Chimpanzees,  the  tuberosities  (t.)  of 
the  llaunch-bones  are  very  Largely  developed,  as  broadly 
expanded  surfaces  of  triuugular  shape,  with  the  point 
towards  the  arch,  upon  which  are  attached  the  thick 
pads  of  skin  or  callosities,  as  they  are  called.  The 
tuberosities  in  the  Orangs  and  Chimpanzees  are  large, 
but  less  expanded,  and  are  covered  only  with  the  common 
teguments;  but  in  the  South  American  Monkeys  the 
tuberosities  are  compressed.  Throughout  the  whole 
Order  the  ischial  spine  is  scarcely  developed. 

The  Hind  Legs , besides  supporting  tl»e  trunk  when 
the  animal  stands  at  rest,  are,  in  all  Beasts  excepting 
the  Amphibious  Predaturies  and  the  Wiug-handed  Or- 
der, the  principal  locomotive  organs,  projecting  the 
trunk  forward  in  a succession  of  springs,  which  in  all 
the  atiimnrs  paces  are  equally  though  less  rapidly  per- 
formed ilia u iu  galloping.  The  kind  of  pace  depends 
not  merely  on  the  quick  repetition  of  the  springs,  but 
on  the  successive  synchronous  motions  of  both  bind 
limbs  aud  of  both  fore  limbs  as  iu  galloping,  or  of  suc- 
cessive synchronous  motion*  of  the  bind  and  lore  limb  of 
opposite  sides,  as  in  cautering,orof  the  successive  motion 
of  the  several  limbs  alternately  before  and  behind  of 
opposite  sides,  us  in  walking  and  trotting,  of  which  the 
latter  is  simply  a quick  performance  of  the  former.  The 
mode  in  which  the  spring  is  performed  and  the  body 
projected  is  readily  illustrated  by  the  simple  actiou  of 
leaping  with  a pole;  in  which  case  the  one  end  of  the 
long  lever  being  placed  on  the  ground  far  in  front  of  the 
position  of  like  person  using  it,  the  lever  itself  farming 
a more  or  less  acute  angle  with  the  ground,  the  oppo- 
site end  to  which  the  party's  weight  is  attacked  is  im- 
pelled forward,  and  first  rising,  but  subsequently  de- 
scending, describes  forward  the  arc  of  a circle,  and 
deposits  the  performer  in  front  of  the  fixed  end  of  the 
lever  at  a similar  distance  to  that  which  he  hail  pre- 
viously occupied  bebiud  it.  In  order  that  the  Hind 
Limbs  should  perform  this  action,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  much  longer  than  the  fore  limbs ; this 
is  well  exemplified  in  those  Gnawers  which  move  only 
by  leaps,  as  all  the  Hare  kind,  and  still  more  in  the 
Jerioas , and  in  the  Leaping  Pouchbearers,  as  the 


Kangaroo,  Kangumo  Rats,  See.,  in  which  the  fore  limbs  Zoology, 
have  no  participation  in  moving  the  trunk.  With  these 
exceptions,  in  which  the  greater  length  of  the  hind 
Limbs  is  very  striking,  the  greater  length  of  the  Hind 
than  that  of  the  fore  limbs  is  not  at  first  apparent,  bat 
is  readily  proved  to  exist  by  briuging  into  a straight 
line  tlie  several  members  of  the  limb  which,  when  at 
rest,  mostly  form  angles  with  each  other;  thus  the 
thigh-bone  forms  with  the  trunk  one  angle  Ofiemng  fur- 
wards,  and  with  die  shin-bone  another,  opening  back- 
wards, whilst  the  shin-bone,  with  the  foor,  forms  a third 
angle,  which  opens  forwards,  and  thus  a pair  of  long 
levers  arc  provided,  folded  U»  a certain  extent  indeed, 
to  prevent  the  awkward  poaition  the  trunk  would  have, 
were  they  at  all  times  in  the  same  plane,  but  still  capa- 
ble of  being  at  any  time  and  speedily  placed  in  such 
condition.  Their  obliquity  of  position  in  reference  to 
each  other  has  also  the  further  advantage  of  affording  a 
constant  spring,  on  which  lire  trunk  at  all  times  re&ta, 
and  by  which  jarring  in  its  motious  is  prevented. 

The  Thigh-bone  (u.)  of  Beasts  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  Birds  generally  in  the  greater  length  of 
its  neck;  in  the  articular  surface  received  into  the  hip- 
socket  being  confined  to  the  head  ; in  the  more  distinct 
development  of  the  Irucluniter,  or  great  trochanter,  and 
llie  appearance  of  a small  tubercle  or  less  trochanter, 
behind  and  below  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  tile 
shaft,  aud  in  many  instances  in  the  existence  of  a third 
trochanter,  in  shape  of  a flattened  projection  on  the 
outside  of  the  shaft  far  below  the  great  trochanter ; in 
the  articular  surfaces  on  the  condyles  being  solely  for  the 
shin-bone,  and  its  movable  process  the  knee-cap,  but 
entirely  distinct  from  the  splint-bone,  which  does  not 
euter  into  the  knee-joint.  On  the  several  proportions 
which  these  parts  of  the  bone  bear  to  each  other,  ns  also 
in  respect  to  the  length  of  its  shaft,  depend  the  shape 
and  size  which  it  assumes  in  the  several  Orders. 

In  the  Ruminalurs  (fig.  2.)  generally  the  Thigh-bone 
is  of  equal  length  with  the  fool  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  heel-bone  to  the  first  rank  of  the  toes,  but  shorter 
than  the  shin-bouc.  It  is  lunger  aud  most  slender  in 
the  Llama,  shortest  uud  thickest  in  the  Giraffe ; but  in 
the  whole  Order  it  is  scarcely  free  from  the  trunk,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  Haunch.  The  upper  end  of  the 
bone  is  wide  transversely,  and  has  a somewhat  T- 
headed  shape;  the  flattened  great  trochanter  jutting 
outwards  and  upwards  nearly  as  much  as  the  neck  and 
head  do  inwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  very 
deep  from  before  backwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
perfect  separation  of  the  large  articular  surfaces  for  tlie 
knee-cap  and  shin-bone;  of  these  the  lormer  is  or  an 
oblong  square  shape,  with  a deep  chase  in  front  for  the 
knee-cap,  and  the  inner  edge  more  developed  than  tho 
outer,  though  both  are  well  marked. 

In  the  Single-toed  Beasts,  as  the  Horsrt  the  Thigh- 
bone, although  nearly  allied,  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Ruminators  by  the  greater  breadth  of  its  upper 
part  depending  on  the  outward  extension  of  the  third 
trochanter  below  the  great  one,  which  is  also  taller. 

In  the  Carol vorous  Predatorie.%  as  the  Cat  kind  (fig.  9.), 
the  Thigh  and  shin-bone  are  of  equal  length,  a third 
longer  than  the  font,  and  disengaged  from  the  trunk; 
the  great  trochanter  is  less  outstanding  and  tall,  but  rises 
up  mure  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  than  iu  the  former 
Beasts.  The  lower  end  is  more  compressed  ; the  edges  of 
tlie  chase  for  the  knee-cap  of  equal  lieight,  aud  the  chase 
itself  seemingly  continuous  wiih  the  cleft  between  tile 
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Zo*logv.  condyle*,  and  not  separated  from  their  articular  surfaces. 
^y-.  y In  the  Plantigrade  Family  the  Thigh-bone  is  round,  bot 
shorter  than  the  shin-bone  ; and  in  the  Insectivorous 
it  ia  also  shorter,  but  much  flattened.  In  the  Amphi- 
bious Family,  as  in  the  Seals  (fig.  8.),  the  Thigh-bone 
is  almost  square,  being  short,  very  wide,  and  not  more 
than  a third  of  the  length  of  the  leg ; its  head  is  round 
and  small  upon  a short  neck ; the  trochanter,  large  and 
flat,  rises  above,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a concavity  ; 
the  inner  condyle  is  much  longer  than  the  outer,  hut  its 
articular  surface  is  smallest  of  the  two  ; the  pulley  for  the 
knee-cap  is  quite  distinct  from  the  condyles,  and  is  wide 
and  simple. 

In  the  Gnawers  the  Thigh  is  shorter  than  the  shin- 
bone ; the  great  trochanter  is  tall,  rising  up  from  the 
lop  of  the  nearly  straight  shaft,  and  usually  flattened 
from  without  inwards  ; but  in  the  Jerboas  ilia  flattened 
from  behind  forwards,  and  very  tall ; the  neck  stretches 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards.  In  some,  as  the 
Squirrels,  Marmots , Ac.,  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft 
spreads  outwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  in- 
creases in  width  ; the  cha*e  for  the  knee-cap  wider,  and 
continued  more  irregular  into  the  hollow  between  the 
condyles. 

Among  the  Pouchbesrers,  the  Lea  per*  have  the  thigh 
generally  as  long  as  the  foot,  exclusive  of  the  toes,  as  in 
the  Kangaroos  (fig.  19*.)  and  Potooroos ; but  in  the 
Kangaroo  Rat  it  is  longer  than  the  foot,  including  the 
toes  ; the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  short,  and  the  great 
trochanter  long.  The  upper  outspread  end  of  the 
bone  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a third  trochanter, 
but  rather  a wing-like  expansion,  which  in  the  IVumbat 
is  very  considerable,  and  indeed  the  whole  bone  in 
this  animal  is  very  wide.  In  the  IMsyures  the  great 
trochanter  is  abort  and  outstanding,  and  the  lesser 
much  spread  inward.  The  Opossums  have  a general 
resemblance  to  the  Flesh-eating  Predatories,  and  in 
both  the  latter  kinds  the  Thigh-bune  is  not  arched 
regularly  forwards,  hut  i§  concave  above,  and  convex 
below,  so  that  its  form  is  somewbnt  like  the  italic  f 
reversed.  In  the  OmUhorhyngwe,  the  Thigh-bone  is 
short,  thin  in  the  middle,  but  its  ends  wide ; the  tro- 
chanters form  a pair  of  blunt  horns,  within  which  is  the 
head  supported  on  a neck  which  seems  the  continuation 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  the  lower  wide  end  forms 
but  a simple  pulley,  and  the  condyles  are  only  separated 
behind.  In  the  Echidna,  the  bone  is  stouter  and  wider 
than  in  the  Omithorhympte ; ila  head  is  wider,  larger, 
and  supported  on  a shorter  neck,  and  the  trochanters 
are  very  short  and  regular. 

In  the  Toothless  Order  some  remarkable  differences 
exist  in  the  several  Families,  and  even  in  the  same 
family ; thus  the  general  proportions  and  shape  of  the 
Thigh-bone  in  the  Panjtatins,  which  is  flattened  and  as 
lung  a*  the  shin-bone,  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Echidna,  but  its  broad  upper  end  is  principally 
formed  by  the  expanded  great  trochanter  from  which 
jut*  obliquely  upwards  the  short  neck  with  the  large 
head.  The  less  trochanter  is  very  small ; but  in  the 
Armadillos  the  bone  is  longer  than  the  shin-bone,  has 
its  shaft  very  flat,  and  like  a reversed  italic  f ; the  great 
trochanter  is  very  stout,  tall,  and  rising  high  above  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone;  the  lesser  trochanter  is  large, 
but  the  third  or  outer  one  ia  of  considerable  size,  much 
outstretched,  and  continued  from  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  to  the  outer  angle.  The  Oryderope  has  its  thigh- 
bone of  very  similar  form,  but  proportionally  shorter  and 


stouter.  In  the  Trw  Ant-eaters,  My  rmeeophaga  (fig.  8.),  Zoology, 
the  trochanters  are  little  developed  ; but  from  the  greater  "■ 

one  a sharp  thin  wide  wing  a continued  down  to  the 
outer  condyle,  and  thigh-bone  not  any  trochanteric  pit. 

In  the  Sloths  the  Thigh-bone  is  slender ; it  is  Hat  above, 
and  the  head  and  trochanters  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Echidna. 

Among  the  Thick-skinned  Beasta,  the  Thigh-bone  of 
the  Elephant  is  the  longest  and  least  strong,  but  of  the 
Hippopotamus  shortest  and  stoutest.  In  the  Elephant 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  concave  rather  than  convex  iu 
front;  its  great  trochanter  is  little  developed,  and  from 
it  descend*  to  the  outer  condyle  a sharp  thin  ridge, 
which  is  nearly  straight,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  bone 
from  the  head  to  the  condyle  is  regularly  curved.  In  the 
Hippopotamus  the  short  cylindrical  Thigh-bone  has  a 
tall  stout  great  trochanter,  with  a large  pit  behind  and 
within  it;  the  head  stretches  inwards  as  the  trochanter 
does  outwards,  so  that  the  top  of  the  bnue  seems  T- 
beaded.  The  Strins  (fig.  3.)  much  resembles  the 
Hippopotamus,  but  the  shaft  of  the  bone  » longer.  The 
great  trochanter  in  the  Rhinoceros  is  short  and  round, 
and  the  outer  one  is  large,  and  situated  on  the  middle 
of  the  shaft.  In  the  Tapiir  the  great  trochanter  is  very 
large  and  stout,  and  it  has  a wide  square-shaped  outer 
trochanter,  which  renders  the  top  of  the  hone  very  wide. 

In  all  these  animals,  excepting  the  Elephants,  the  lower 
end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  considerably  thick  from  before 
backward*,  depending  on  the  large  size  of  the  pulley 
for  the  knee-cap,  which  is  distinct  from  the  oond)lar 
articular  surfaces,  as  in  ihe  Ruminators. 

In  the  Wing-handed  Order  (fig.  10.)  the  Thish*bnne 
haa  its  head  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  facing  forwards 
instead  of  inwards ; the  short  trochanters  do  not  ris*e  to 
the  level  of  the  head,  but  are  disposed  much  aa  in  the 
OrmfAorAyngue.  and  are  farther  remarkable  in  that  the 
inner,  or  as  it  ia  commonly  called  the  lesser  trochanter,  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  : the  shiift  of  the  bone  is  nearly 
straight,  but  less  long  than  the  shin-bone  ; the  coudyles, 
although  not  large,  are  tolerably  developed. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Four-handed  Order, 
both  Lemurs  and  Monkeys  (fig.  12  ),  the  Thigh-bone  is 
longer  than  the  shin-bone,  especially  in  the  Mandril 
and  Gibbons ; and  it  is  arched  forward  as  in  Man,  except 
in  tbe  Loris  and  Gibbons,  in  which  it  is  straight  and 
slender.  The  absence  of  the  sharp  rough  line,  linea 
aspera,  readily  distinguishes  the  Thigh-bone  or  these 
animals  from  the  human;  but  they  approach  it  in 
the  confluence  of  the  knee-cap  pulley  with  those  on  the 
condyles.  A further  distinction  of  the  Monkey  Family 
from  Man  is  presented  in  the  greater  tallness  and  Lri- 
angular  shape  of  the  great  trochanter  in  the  rudi mental 
third  trochanter,  and  in  tbe  greater  width  and  flatness 
of  the  lowrr  end  of  the  bone,  including  the  condyles, 
which  is  very  decided  even  in  tbe  Orang  and  C ham- 
pan  zee. 

The  Leg  consists  of  the  Shin  (j.)  and  Splint  bone 
(a.),  of  which  the  lutteris  sometimes  merely  rudimental, 
a*  in  the  Ruminators,  Solipeds,  and  many  of  the  Wing- 
handed Order;  or  only  partially  developed,  though  of 
larger  size,  as  in  sonic  of  the  Gnawers ; or  perfectly 
produced,  as  in  the  Predatory,  Edentate,  and  other 
Orders. 

Ill  the  Ruminators,  as  also  in  the  Single-toed  Order, 
the  Shin-bone,  often  called  the  Thigh,  is  the  longest 
member  of  the  Hind  Lamb  ; at  its  upper  end  the  shaft 
is  trigonal,  and  the  face  between  the  front  and  side  edge 
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Zoology,  considerably  hollowed,  so  that  the  edges,  particularly 
v“ jhe  front  one,  are  very  sharp  and  prominent,  but 
gradually  subside  towards  the  middle,  and  below  this 
the  bone  has  the  appearance  of  a split  flattened  cylinder, 
of  which  the  diameter  is  behind,  and  the  arc  in  front. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  bone  the  articular  surfaces  for  the 
condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  arc  large  but  shallow,  and 
the  outer  one  overhangs  often  considerably  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  and,  in  some  instances,  a very  short  little 
dagger-like  bone  is  attached  beneath  this  overhanging 
part,  and  represents  or  rather  is  part  of  the  rudimental 
Splint-bone.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  has  a concave 
articular  surface  for  the  astragalus,  which  is  protected 
on  the  inside  by  the  short  inner  ankle,  descending  from 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  below  this  articular  surface.  On 
the  outside,  the  external  ankle  is  a distinct  bone  of 
squarish  shape,  with  a little  spike-like  process  rising 
from  its  upper  edge,  which  locks  into  a socket  on  the 
outside  of  the  articular  surface  just  mentioned;  it  repre- 
sents the  lower  end  of  the  Splint-bone,  the  body  of  which 
is  in  this  Order  deficient. 

In  the  Horse  and  other  Single-toed  Beasts  the  Shin- 
bone has  much  the  same  form,  but  the  outer  ankle  is  a 
process  of  that  bone  ; and  the  Splint-bone  is  merely  a 
dagger-shaped  bone,  descending  from  beneath  the  over- 
hanging head. 

The  Knee-cap,  or  Stiffle-bone.  as  it  is  called  in  the 
two  preceding  Order*,  is  of  considerable  size,  protecting 
the  front  of  the  knee  or  Stiffle  joint. 

In  the  Prcdatories  both  Shin  and  Splint  bone  are 
present,  the  latter  stretching  from  beneath  the  outer 
overhanging  part  of  the  head  of  the  former  to  the  out- 
side of  the  ankle-joint;  it  is  very  slender,  and  either 
touches  the  Shin-bone  merely  by  its  two  extremities,  or 
U applied  to  the  lower  half  of  that  bone.  In  the  Seals, 
and  other  of  the  Amphibious  Family,  both  hones, 
widely  separated  through  the  greater  part  of  their  length, 
are  remarkably  wide  and  flattened,  the  Shin-bone  from 
before  to  behind,  and  the  Splint-bone  from  within  to 
without,  and  the  outer  ankle  of  the  latter  contributes 
verv  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint. 

In  some  of  the  Gnawers,  aB  the  Squirrels,  Mar- 
mots, Pacos , Porcupines,  & c.,  the  two  bones  are  distinct 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Leg,  and  in  the 
latter  the  Splint-bone  is  pretty  large  ; but  in  others,  as 
the  Pats  and  Cape  Mote  R/U,  the  Shin-hone  arches 
much  forward  above  and  the  Splint-bone  laps  against 
it  about  the  middle,  whence  it  becomes  very  thin  and 
slender,  and  sometimes  even  deficient,  till  at  the  ankle 
its  terminal  process  again  appears.  In  the  Leaping 
Gnawers,  viz.  the  Jerboas,  the  Shin-hone  is  very  long. 
The  sharp  front  edge  of  the  Shin-bone  throughout 
almost  the  whole  Order  is  very  prominent  and  inclined 
outwards. 

The  Leg  in  the  Pouchbearers  consists  of  two  bones; 
the  inner  ankle  of  the  Shin-bone  is  little  developed, 
and  the  Splint-bone  ha*  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  ar- 
ticulating with  the  thigh-bone  and  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  knee-joint,  a*  in  Bird*.  In  the  Leapers, 
us  the  Kanguroos  (fig.  19*.),  Poiooroos , and  Kanguroo 
Rats,  the  ieg  is  of  great  length,  especially  in  the  former 
kind,  and  the  front  edge  of  the  Shin-bone  strongly  deve- 
loped ; the  outer  edge  of  it*  upper  articular  surface 
overhangs,  consequently  the  Splint-bone  is  separated 
from  its  upper  third  by  a gap ; at  this  part  it  is  rounded 
externally  and  sharp  within,  but  the  lower  two-thirds 
are  flat  and  closely  applied  along  the  outside  of  the 


Shin-bone.  In  the  Opossums,  Cou semis,  and  TPombats,  Zoology, 
the  Shin-bone  is  compressed  laterally  and  arched,  but 
in  the  Dasyurcs  it  resembles  an  ftulic  f.  The  top  of 
the  Splint-bone  ia  compressed,  but  is  very  wide  from 
before  backwards,  and,  stretching  behind  the  knee-joint, 
supports  a little  so*samoid  bone.  In  all  the  animals 
just  mentioned  its  connexion  with  the  Shin-bone  is  so 
loose  that  an  indifferent  sort  of  rotatory  motion  is  per- 
formed by  them,  which  generates  a kind  of  pronation 
and  supination  of  the  foot. 

Among  the  Toothless  Beasts  the  Leg  is  shorter  than 
ihe  thigh.  In  the  Armadillos  both  ends  of  the  Shin 
and  Splint  bones  are  consolidated,  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  head  or  upper  end  of  the  former  is  stretched  out  far 
from  its  shaft ; so  that  a considerable  space  intervenes 
at  the  top  of  the  leg  hetween  the  two  bones,  which  iB 
further  increased  by  the  curving  inwards  of  the  former 
and  outwards  of  the  hitter.  The  upper  half  of  both 
bones  is  very  wide  from  before  backwards,  and  the  front 
edge  of  the  Shin-boue  considerably  everted ; but  the 
lower  end  at  the  ankle  joint  is  very  wide  transversely. 

In  the  Oryctrropp  the  general  disposition  and  character 
of  the  hones  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  space  between 
them  is  less,  and  their  lower  ends  are  not  consolidated. 

In  the  Ant-eaters  and  Pangolins  the  Leg-bones  are 
comparatively  slender,  and,  none  of  their  parts  being 
particularly  developed,  the  Shin-bone  has  a trigonal  and 
the  Splint-bone  a cylindrical  form ; their  extremities 
are  not  very  spacious.  In  the  Sloths  the  Leg-bones  are 
slender  and  much  bowed  iti  an  opposite  direction  to  each 
other,  consequently  the  intervening  space  is  wide  ; the 
Shin-bone  is  flattened  laterally  above,  but  from  before 
to  behind  below.  In  the  Echidna  and  Omithorhynque 
the  Splint -bone  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  ha*  a remarkable  process  rising  up  from  its 
upper  end,  like  a long  stud  in  the  former  above  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  tall  and  expanding  like  a fan  in  the  latter. 

The  Thick-skinned  Order,  especially  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Hippopotamus,  have  the  Leg  shorter  than  the  thigh, 
and  the  Splint-bone  slender,  especially  in  the  latter. 

In  the  Sicinc  and  Tapiir  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is 
compressed  and  wide  from  before  backwards,  but  not  so 
in  the  other,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  enlarged  to  rest 
against  the  Shin-bone. 

The  length  of  the  Leg  varies  in  the  Wing-handed 
Beasts,  Sometimes  it  is  longer  than  the  thigh,  as  in  the 
Roussctles , and  in  the  True  Rats,  Vespertilio  ; sometimes 
of  equal  length,  as  in  Desmodus,  and  at  other  times 
much  shorter,  as  in  the  Horse-shoe  Bats.  In  some, 
both  bones  are  stout  nml  well  developed,  closely  ap- 
proximated in  Desmodus,  but  widely  apart  in  the  middle 
in  the  Horseshoe  Bats,  in  which  the  Splint-bone 
bows  much  outwards.  In  others,  as  in  the  Roussetles, 

True  Bats,  and  A ’octiliont,  the  Splint-bone  is  only  fully 
developed  at  the  ankle  joint ; above  it  rises  tapering  to 
a point  on  the  outside  of  the  Shin-bone,  but  does  not 
reach  its  head. 

Among  the  Four-handed  Order,  including  both 
Families,  the  Leg  is  shorter  than  the  thigh.  The  Shin- 
bone arched  forwards  and  generally  bowed  more  or  lew 
inwards,  is  large  and  prismatic,  the  outer  edge  of  its 
head,  rather  outspread,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  slender 
and  nearly  straight  Splint-bone. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Hind  extremity  is  anato- 
mically called  the  Foot,  Including  the  instep,  mid-foot, 
and  toe- bones,  which  however  differs  in  its  form  and 
disposition  in  many  Orders,  but  has  a correspondence 
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Zxi'.ofy.  wjth  the  character  of  llie  hand  or  terminal  part  of  the 
fore-limb. 

The  Instep  (u)  is  tluit  portion  of  the  foot  which  is 
most  nearly  alike  throughout  the  whole  .Class,  its  prin- 
cipal difference  consisting  in  the  number  of  bones, 
varying  from  five  to  seven,  which  it  contain*,  and  the 
form  and  disposition  of  its  two  largest  pieces. 

Five  bones  exist  in  all  Ruminators  except  the  Camel 
Family,  which  have  six,  and  the  Giraffe  has  but  four. 
The  Astragal  or  Knucklc-bone  is  of  un  oblong  square 
shape,  has  a large  pulley,  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, with  a deep  middle  depression  by  which  it  joins 
ihe  lower  end  of  the  shiu-bune  at  tho  ankle  or  hock- 
joint;  its  lower  end  has  a convex  pulley  with  a slight 
middle  depression  by  which  it  rests  in  the  naviculo- 
cuboid  hone;  at  its  buck  a smooth  slightly  convex  sur- 
face rests  it  in  the  Heel-bone,  which  is  deeply  hollowed 
in  front  to  receive  it,  and  has  also  a tall  thick  lip  on 
the  outer  side  to  prevent  the  knuckle-bnne  slipping  off 
as  it  plays  upon  the  heel  and  naviculo-cuboid  bones, 
although  the  principal  motion  is  above,  between  it  and 
shin-bone.  An  articular  surface  at  the  fore  and  outer 
end  of  that  bone  joins  it  also  with  the  naviculocuhoid. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  important  part  of  the 
Heel-bone  is  its  tuberosity,  the  Hock,  of  vulgar  lan- 
guage, which  projects  hack  much  compressed,  and  hol- 
lowed on  the  iti-idc  for  the  passage  of  tendons  and 
vessels.  Upon  the  length  of  this  process,  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  the  bone,  depends  the  power  of  the 
lever  which  it  becomes  to  the  foot,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  body  is  thrown  forwards  from  the  hock. 
The  Naviculo-cuboid  bone  stretches  across  the  instep 
from  side  to  side  ; its  principal  inner  and  upper  part  re- 
ceives the  knuckle-bone,  and  the  outer  and  upper  joins 
the  beet-bone;  below,  it  joins  the  cannon-bone  on 
the  outside,  but  a thin  broad  quadrant-shaped  Cunei- 
form bone  in  front,  and  a much  smaller  square  Cunei- 
form behind  it,  separates  the  two  bones  on  the  inside. 
In  the  Camel  that  portion  of  the  Naviculo-cuboid  above 
the  Cuneiform  is  a distinct  niece,  and  is  called  (he 
Navicular,  the  name  cuboid  being  applied  only  to  the 
outer  piece.  In  the  Giraffe  the  Naviculo-cuboid  is  as 
in  the  Ruminators  generally,  but  Ihe  two  Cuneiform 
bones  are  consolidated  into  a single  piece. 

In  the  Single-toed  Order  the  Knuckle-bone  is  shorter ; 
its  upper  end  has  an  oblique  pulley  deeply  grooved  for 
junction  with  the  shin-bone,  but  the  lower  end  is  flat, 
to  join  with  the  flat  Navicular  bone  ; so  that  between  it 
and  the  Knuckle-bone  there  is  merely  a gliding  but  no 
play  as  in  the  Ruminators,  nor  is  there  any  lip  on  the 
outside  of  the  sockets  of  the  Heel-bone  to  prevent  its 
displacement  outwards.  The  tuberosity  of  the  latter 
bone  is  shorter  but  deeper  and  stronger.  The  Navicu- 
lar bone,  thin,  wide  and  flat,  joins  below  in  front  with 
the  nearly  equally  thin,  wide,  and  flat  great  Cuneiform 
booe,  which  below  rests  on  the  head  of  the  cannon- 
bone,  and  behind  with  the  little  Cuneiform,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  spring-bone,  ns  is  the  principal 
rt  of  the  Cuboid  on  the  outside  with  the  outer  spring- 
ne,  whilst  its  hind  end  joins  the  Heel-bone. 

All  the  Families  of  the  Predatory  Order  (figs.  8,  9, 
11,  24,  25.)  have  seven  bones  to  the  Instep,  there  being 
three  Cuneiform  instead  of  two.  The  Astragal  has  its 
lower  end  inclined  inwards,  whilst  that  of  the  Heel-bone 
looks  a little  outwards,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Na- 
vicular, Cuneiform,  and  Cuboid  bones  are  more  out- 
spread transversely,  and  the  Instep  rendered  wider,  as 


requisite  to  sustain  the  greater  number  of  the  foot-bones,  Zoology, 
of  which  there  are  four  large  and  a little  rudimental  one  v-"Vw 
in  the  Digitigrnde,  hut  five  in  the  Plantigrade  Beasts. 

The  Astragal  is  well  locked  in  at  the  ankle-joint,  and 
specially  on  the  outside,  by  the  lower  end  of  the  splint- 
bone.  In  the  Amphibious  Family  the  tuberosity  of  the 
Heel-bone  is  short  in  the  Morse , but  in  the  Seals  (fig.  8.) 
it  is  entirely  deficient,  and  the  bone  itself  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  the  Astragal,  which  is  of  very  considerable 
sire,  and  has  a long  process  stretching  from  its  buck 
part,  which  seems  to  replace  the  tuberosity  of  the  Heel- 
bone. 

In  the  Gnawers  the  tuberosity  of  the  Heel-bone  is 
generally  long.  In  those  which  have  five  toes,  as  the 
Squirrels,  Marmots,  Rats , Ac.,  the  Navicular  bone  is 
divided  into  two  pieces,  one  below  and  the  other  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Astragal,  the  latter  connected  below 
with  the  inner,  and  the  former  with  the  middle  and  outer 
Cuneiform  bones;  it  has  also  sometimes  a tubercle, 
and  sometimes  n little  styloid  process  stretching  beneath 
the  cuneiform  bones.  In  the  Bearer  a flat  supernume- 
rary bone  runs  along  the  Instep,  as  also  in  many  other 
Guawcre,  but  of  small  size.  In  such  as  have  only  four 
Iocs,  as  the  Jerboas , as  well  also  as  in  the  Hare  kind, 
the  process  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Navicular  is 
very  long  and  wide,  and  in  the  latter  continued  beneath 
the  basis  of  the  inner  mid-foot  bone.  In  the  three-toed 
Gnawers,  as  the  Guinea  fig,  Cavies,  Ac.,  the  navicular 
bone  is  very  thin,  and  has  connected  with  it  a large 
Cuneiform,  which  joins  the  middle  mid-foot  bone,  and 
a small  one  for  the  inner  bone  and  rudiment  of  tbe 
thumb. 

Among  the  Pouchbearers  the  tuberosity  of  the  Heel- 
bone  is  of  considerable  length  in  the  Kanguroo , Kan- 
guroo  Rais,  and  Potooroos , and  the  bone  is  further 
remarkable  for  a concavity  on  its  outer  and  fore  part, 
in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  splint-bone  is  received. 

In  those  Beasts  the  Cuboid  is  the  largest  bone  of  the 
Instep  next  to  the  Heel-botie,  but  the  Navicular  and 
Cuneiform  are  very  small. 

In  the  Toothless  Order  the  tuberosity  of  the  Heel- 
bone  Is,  in  the  Armadillos , of  great  length,  deep,  and 
compressed,  and  the  Astragal  of  great  width.  In  the 
Oryderope  and  Pangolins,  the  tuberosity,  though  large, 
is  less  long,  and  in  the  Anl-ealert  is  much  shorter.  The 
Sloths  are  remarkable  for  the  great  length,  thinness, 
depth,  and  curving  downwards  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
Heel-bone,  the  peculiar  form  of  tbe  head  of  the  Astra- 
gal, the  inside  of  which  is  convex  and  overlapped  by 
the  inner  ankle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the  outside  is  a 
deep  conical  cavity,  receiving  the  cone-like  lower  end  of 
the  splint-bone,  upon  which  the  Instep  turns  round,  as 
upon  a centre.  In  the  Monntrematous  Family  the  Astra- 
gal is  considerably  larger  than  the  Heel-bone,  of  which 
the  tuberosity,  instead  of  being  directed  backwards,  de- 
scends to  the  ground,  and  forms  the  outer  pier  of  a bridge, 
of  which  the  inner  is  formed  by  the  bone  connecting  the 
Astragal  to  the  Spur-bone  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  and 
which,  in  the  Omithorhyntfue , is  of  very  large  size,  flat, 
braid,  and  rising  up  above  the  hose  ot  the  shin-bone. 

Among  the  Thick-skinned  Beasts  the  Elephants  are 
remarkable  for  the  shortness,  flatness,  and  width  of  their 
Instep-bones,  ami  the  depth  and  shortness  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  Heel-bone.  The  general  number  of 
bones  is  six. 

In  the  Wing-handed  Order  the  Routseiles  have  the 
tuberosity  of  the  Heel-bone  curved  downwards  and  in- 
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2«olo£r.  wards  into  the  sole:  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
1 various  kinds  of  Bats  (fig.  10.),  a long  and  movable 
styloid  process  is  attached  upon  it.  which  is  en- 

closed within  the  inter-femoral  portion  of  the  Wing  mem- 
brane. 

In  both  Families  of  the  Four-handed  Order,  except- 
ing the  Orarujs  and  Chimpanzees,  the  most  striking  cha- 
racters are  the  great  length  of  the  Instep,  principally 
dependent  on  the  length  of  the  Navicular  and  outer 
Cuneiform  bone  ; the  shortness,  width,  and  upward 
curving  of  the  Heel-bone,  and  the  large  development 
aud  inward  direction  of  the  front  articular  surface  of  the 
inner  Cuneiform  bone  upon  which  the  midfoot-bone 
of  the  thumb  plays.  The  articular  surface  on  ti»e 
Astragal  for  the  outer  ankle  is  very  upright,  and  for  the 
inner  very  oblique,  which  throws  the  foot  on  the  outer 
edge  in  walking,  though  well  adapted  for  climbing 
trees.  In  the  Qrangs  and  Chimpattzees  the  whole  In- 
step is  very  wide,  but  very  short ; the  tuberosity  of  the 
Heel-bone  is  compressed,  and  bent  downwards  as  in 
Man  ; the  Navicular  bone  is  short  but  very  wide,  and 
has  an  enormously  large  tubercle  on  its  inner  under 
part,  which  greatly  increases  its  breadth. 

The  Midfoot  (m.)  consists  of  more  or  less  bones  in 
the  several  Orders.  In  the  Ruminators  there  is  but  a 
single  bone,  which,  as  in  the  Fore  Limb,  is  divided  below 
by  a cleft  into  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  two  toes.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  occurs,  however,  in  the  Mudi*, 
which  have  on  the  back  of  the  Cannon-bone  a pair  of 
Splint-bones  (fig.  27.  a.  <r.)  similar  to  those  on  the  fore- 
leg. In  the  Solipeds,  besides  the  Cannon-bone,  a pair  of 
Spring-bones  arc  connected  to  it  by  elastic  ligament  on 
each  of  its  hind  edges  ; their  bases  rise  above  the  base  of 
the  Canuon ; the  inner  joins  with  the  little  cuneiform,  and 
the  outer  with  the  cuboid  bone.  As  they  descend  they 
taper  each  to  a point,  and  terminate  about  a third  the 
length  of  the  bone  above  the  fetlock.  Among  the  Pre- 
datories,  the  Digitigrade  Family,  as  the  Cat  and  Dog 
kinds,  have  four  bones,  the  outer  two  connected  with 
the  cuboid,  the  inner  two  with  the  outer  two  cuneiform  ; 
a rudiinental  thumb  appears  as  a short  stud  attached 
upon  the  inner  cuneiform.  In  the  Plantigrade  Family, 
as  the  Bears,  Badgers,  Ac.,  there  are  five  bones,  the 
inner  three  attached  to  the  cuneiform,  the  fourth  to  the 
outer  cuneiform  Bnd  cuboid,  and  the  fifth  to  the  latter 
bcme  alone.  In  the  Amphibious  Family,  the  Seals  are  re- 
markable for  having  the  middle  booe  shortest  of  the  five, 
and  the  outer  one  of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  inner ; 
and  they  are  all  bo  attached  to  the  instep  bones  that 
they  may  radiate  and  render  the  front  of  the  fin  con- 
siderably wider  than  its  hind  part.  Among  the  Gnawers 
home  have  five,  others  four  and  a rudiment,  and  some 
only  three  and  one  rudimentary  Midfoot-boncs,  and  they 
vary  considerably  in  length  and  width,  being  propor- 
tionally slender  as  they  are  long,  and  wide  as  they  are 
short.  But  in  this  Order  there  are  two  remarkable 
1 capers,  of  which  the  one,  Forster's  Jerboa,  Hrlamys , has 
four  bones  of  very  considerable  length,  of  which  the 
outermost  is  very  slender,  and  a small  rudiment  of  a 


thumb;  the  other  is  the  True  Jerboa,  Dipus,  which  has  SSoology, 
but  a single  long  cannon-bone  ; its  lower  etid  spreads 
and  forms  two  large  articular  surfaces  for  the  two 
large  toes,  and  between  them  is  a smaller  one  for  the 
slender  long  middle  toe.  Among  the  Pouehbearers 
some  have  five  Mid  foot-bones,  a*  the  tVombats  and 
Myrmecabius ; some  have  the  inner  one  supporting  the 
thumb  freely  movable  on  its  cuneiform  bcme,  and  thus 
converting  the  first  into  n kind  of  hand,  whence  such 
are  called  Pedimanous,  as  the  Opossums  and  Datyures. 

But  others  have  only  four  Mid  foot- bones,  as  the  Kan- 
garoos, Kangaroo  Rats,  Potooroos,  and  Bandicoots ; in 
these  the  inner  two  bone*  are  very  delicate,  slender,  and 
long,  and  applied  closely  against  the  inside  of  the  third, 
which  is  of  great  length  and  corresponding  bulk,  nearly 
flat  above  and  rounded  beneath,  with  a large  simple  pul- 
ley on  its  front  end  ; the  outer  bone  is  also  large,  but 
leas  than  the  former,  and  slightly  arched ; it  is  com- 
pressed, and  somewhat  trigonal,  with  the  sharp  edge 
uppermost.  Among  the  Toothless  Order  there  are 
usually  five  bones,  of  which  the  inner  and  outer  are 
shorter  and  smaller  than  the  others ; sometimes  they  are 
wide  and  fiat  abme,  as  in  the  ArmadiUos,  sometimes 
com  pressed,  as  in  the  True  Ant-eaters;  in  the  Pangolins 
the  bones  are  short,  but  in  the  Orgeierope  long;  the  lat- 
ter however  are  well  proportioned.  The  Sloths  { fig.  5.) 
are  remarkable  for  their  resemblance  to  the  Penguins  in 
the  consolidation  together  of  the  hind  end  of  their  three 
perfect,  and  of  their  inner  and  outer  rudimentary  Midfoot- 
bones  with  the  cuneiform  und  cuboid  bones,  so  that 
they  appear  as  a transverse  bony  band  with  three  pro- 
jecting proceases  supporting  many  toes.  In  the  Echidna 
and  Omilhorhynque,  these  bones  are  short,  thickish, 
and  the  inner  one  very  short  in  the  former,  and  slender, 
and  the  middle  three  shortest  in  the  latter  in  which  the 
foot  is  webbed.  Among  the  Thick-skins,  the  Rhino- 
ceros and  Tapiir  have  three,  and  the  Hippopotamus  four 
bones  short  and  wide ; the  Sxrine  have  also  four,  of 
which  the  middle  two  are  large  and  wide;  the  inner  and 
outer  are  smaller,  shorter,  and  the  toes  attached  to  them 
do  not  reach  the  ground.  In  the  Elephant  these  bones 
are  short  and  nearly  square.  In  the  Wing-handed 
Beasts  the  bones  are  ail  short  and  slender,  but  spread 
out  in  a somewhat  radiated  form  from  the  instep.  The 
Lemurs  and  Monkeys  derive  their  name  Four-handed 
in  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  thumb  ot  inner 
toe,  of  which  the  Midfoot-bone  is  thicker  and 
stouter  than  either  of  die  others.  Tliere  is  little  natural 
difference  as  regards  the  Midfoot-bone  in  these  ani- 
mals, except  as  to  their  length  ; but  it  may  be  noted 
that  they  are  generally  more  or  less  arched,  and  that  in 
the  Orangs  they  are  larger  than  in  the  Chimpanzee. 

As  regmds  the  Toes,  those  of  the  Hind  feet  usually 
resemble  those  of  the  front  fret ; but  a few  exceptions 
exist ; as  in  the  Hawed  toes  of  the  hind  feet  of  the 
j Moles,  Ho ussettes,  and  Bats,  und  the  hoofed  outer  two 
toes  of  the  Kanguroos,  which  have  the  inner  smaller 
ones  sharply  clawed. 
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Shin,  Cuticle,  or  Epidermis — its  physical  and  micro- 
scopic characters  ......  ibid 

Gruwih  of  Skin — M "Coma  body  or  Malpighian 
net — Malpighi,  i'ruickahank,  Bayiihaui,  Du- 
triK-liet,  and  Guiltier’ s opinions  thereon  • Ifil 
B reach et  and  de  Vans* mo’s  supposed  discovery 
of  special  organs  for  secretion  of  sltin  • lfld 

Pigment— cuuaa  of  colour  in  the  skin  • • ibtd 

Use  of  the  skin  .....  LSit 
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characters  and  use  . . • ISZ 
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Callosities  or  Pads,  CtrfJi  . . . . . 191 

Plates,  Cfgpri «/  Latic*  • • . • . tbtd 

Nails,  l/tmn*  .•••*.  19- 

Claws,  Fu/e*/*  • • • • • • .191 

Hoofs,  ting*/* Aid 

Horns,  Com** — Beaks.  Hottra — Spurs,  Ccdcmria  . 194 

Hairs,  Cap itH — Hair  follicle,  sheath  or  capsule — 

H air- root,  or  bulb — lluii -shaft, 
stem,  or  cybnder — and  gruwili  of 

Hair m 

Physical  characters  ...  liia 
Chemical  analysis  . * . 20Q 

Periodical  changes  of  Hair  . . -PI 

Functions  of  Hair,  via.,  alnurption, 
perspiration,  electric  distribution, 
and  clothing  . . • 21L! 

Spines,  Spilt*  .......  21M 

Feathers,  J'tiuur — Barrel,  shaft  or  stem,  anil  web  of 

the  Feather  .....  ibid 

Their  formation  and  growth  described  by 
Malpighi,  Cuvier,  Dutrochet,  Fred.  Cu- 
vier, Albert  Meckel  ....  206 

Scales.  Sg*a we.  structure  of,  described  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek, Reaumur  ......  !2Q9 

Chilonoua  Tegument,  or  the  external  covering  or  In- 

sect* 211 


Shells,  Tetter,  or  Covering  of  certain  Molluscs  • 211 

Their  growth  ......  211 

colour— chemical  character*  . . 215 

Calcareous  Crusts,  or  Covering  of  Crustaceans  and 
Radiated  Animals  ......  216 

Tegument  with  earthy  deposit  • • - . 217 

Of  the  Mucous  Tissue  ......  tbtd 

Anatomical  characters — Mucous  Coriun  • . 21 8 

Kpideimis  ur  Fpithcliun  . ILii 

Chemical  characters  ......  223 

Mucus  . ..••••»  iU 

Of  the  Dental  Tissue — Formation  of  Teeth  . • ibid 


Tooth  substance,  fust  distinctly  stated  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek to  consist  of  tubules;  this  overlooked  by 
Hunter  and  Feed.  Cuvier,  liut  proved  to  be  correct 
by  Purkinje  and  Kctzius,  also  l*y  Muller  ami 
Owen — account  of  their  discoveries — Calcigerous 
or  Lime  cells  ......  225 

Cement  discovemd  Hr  Blake,  and  by  him  named 
(Trusts  Petrosa ; by  Tenon,  Cortical  Osseux ; and  by 
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Scarpa 246 
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THE  PLATES 

SYSTEMATICALLY  ARRANGED, 

OP  WHICH  TIIE  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIONS  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION  OP  THIS  WORK. 


A.  VERTEBRATE  SERIES. 


Class.  Blasts — Mammalia. 


I.  Order.  Four-handed — Quadrumana. 
Family.  Monkeys — Simiaida. 


III.  Order.  Preying—  Sareophaga. 
Family.  Insect-eaters — Insccli  rora. 


CoreopithctTU  ruber 
Cebus  fatncllus 

sci  arcus 

— — — psimcu*  Tell 
Aide*  pwiUciut  J 

llapalc  communis 
roulia 


Orang-outang 

Lotong 

Kahau  or  Proboscis  Monkey 
I Mandril  or 
(Great  Balloon. 


Patau,  Royal  or  RihI  Monkey 
Mico  or  ftorued  Monkey 
Sairuiri  or  Squirrel  Monkey 

Coiiita  or  Four-fingered  Monkey 
Ouistiti  or  Striated  Monkey 
Marikina  or  Silky  Monkey. 


Family.  Lemurs — Lemurida. 


Plate  3.  (A) 


Lemur  catta 

Lichanotus  MndagnscariensaB 
Stenops  tanlignulus 
Otolicnus  Senegalcnsis 
Tarsi un  Dftubeutonii 


F.rinaeett*  Europenu 
So  rex  arniM'cu 
Talpa  Eurupua 


Common  Hedg»?hog 
Common  Shrew 
Common  Mole. 


Family.  Sole-  tread  era— Planiigrada. 

I* mu  maritimtu  Polar  Bear 

Procyon  lotor  Raccoon 


King-tailed  Mancaaco 

Short-tailed  Indri 

Bengal  Lori 

Senegal  Galago 

Daubenton'*  Tamer 

i Young  of  the  former,  according  to 

\ Tcmmlnck. 


Nasica  ftisca 
Gulo  Americanos 


Musteln  fouina 
Mephitis  Americana 
Lutra  vulgaris 
Vivcrra  circtta 
llerpestcs  ichneumon 


Can  is  fomiliaris 
lupus 


Brown  Coati 
Wolverine. 


T oe- treodens — Digttiyrada . 


Pine  Martin 
American  Sknnk 
Common  Otter 
Civet 

Egyptian  Ichneumon. 


(var.)  Thiliet  Doc 
Wolf 
Jackal 
Fox 
Fennek. 


II.  Orpp.R.  Wing-handed — Cheiroptera,  (e) 

Family.  Roussettes  or  Fruit-eaters — Fruetirora. 

Plate  4. 

Pteropus  Javanicus  Kalong  or  Java  Rounette. 

Family.  Leafless-nosed  Bats. 

Moloatus  velox. 

Family.  Leaf-nosed  Bata, 

PbyHaatoma  spectrum  Vampire  or  Spectre  Bat. 


Hyena  vulgaris 
Fclis  leo 
tigris 


Pboca  vitulina 

Otaris  nigra 

Trich echos  rosmarinns 


Striped  Hynrna 

Lion 

Tiger. 


Family.  Fin-footed — Pinnata. 

Plate  9. 

Common  Seal 
Black  Ota ry  or  Seal 


(a)  Thi*  specie*  is  named  in  the  plate  as  a Cercopithe cm,  in  which  J 
genus  it  is  included  by  Desmarvst. 


(A)  This  plate  is  unmarked. 

(c  ) This  order  is  marked  on  the  plate  as  a family  of  the  Sarcophaga. 

3 o 2* 
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IV.  Order.  Pouch-bearer* — Marsupialia. 
Family.  Flesh-eaters — Cambora. 

Plate  10.  (o) 

Dosyorus  Maugei  Maud's  Daayure. 

Family.  Insect-eater* — Inseetivara. 

Didclphis  Virginians  Virginian  Opossum 

Peramela  obesula  Porcine  Uandiooot  or  Peramele. 

Family.  Fruit-eaters — Frugirora. 
Ph&langista  gliriformis  Mouse-like  Phalangcr. 

Family.  Burro  wers — Fodientia. 

Pbawoloray*  ftncus  Wombat 


VII.  Obder.  Thick-skins — Pachydermata. 
Family  Trunked — Prvbatcijera. 

Plate  15.  ( e ) 

FJrpbos  Indices  Indian  Elephant 

„ „ Tooth  of — - 

African  us  Tooth  of  African 

Mastodon  gigantcum.  (Fossil.)  Giant  Mastodon 


Family . Trunk  less  — Eproboseifrra. 
Plate  16.  (rf) 

Rbinoorros  Indicoa  Indian  Rhinoceros 

Tapiroa  Aroericanu*  American  Tapiir 

Hippopotamus  amphibia*  Hippopotamus, 


Family . Long-footed  Grazer*  or  Leapers — Salicntia. 


Plate  11. 


Hvnaiprymtms  marimu  Potooroo 


VIII.  Order.  Single-toed — Solipeda.  (e) 
Plate  18. 

Equus  eaballua  Horae 

— — asinus  Am 

■ zebra  Zebra. 


V.  Order.  Gnawers — Roden  fia. 


Family.  Provided  with  perfect  collar-bone* — Claviculata. 

Plate  12. 


Hypudatus  lemmas 
Myoxus  avcllunarius 
Castor  fiber 
llydromys  corpu 
Mas  nit  tax 
Dipus  jaculu* 
Pfoclrt  Capen.ua 
Arctomys  Alpinua 


Lemming 
Dormouse 
Common  Beaver 
Molina’s  Corpu 
Black  Rat 
Egyptian  Jerloa 
Cape  Jerboa 
Alpine  Marmot 


IX.  Order.  Cud-chewen* — Rumiuantia. 
Family.  Camel-like — Cametoida  seu  Acomua. 
Plate  19. 

Camel  os  droroedarius  Dromedary 

Aucbenia  glama  Llama 

Mo6chns  Javanicua  Java  Musk. 


Family.  Provided  with  imperfect  collar-bones — Uemi- 
claviculata. 

Plate  13. 

Common  Hare 
jCalling  Hare 
Great  Flying  Squirrel 
Common  Porcupine. 

VI.  Order.  Toothless — Edentata. 


Family.  Sol  ir  l-horned — Sotidicornua. 
u With  annually  deciduous  horns. 
Plate  20. 

Germs  alert  Elk  or  Moose  Deer 

— tarandus  Reindeer 

■ capreolua  Roebuck. 

/3  With  permanent  horns. 

Camelopardalis  Giraffa  Camelopard  or  Giraffe. 


Lepus  timid  it? 

pasillus  vel 

Lagomys  pusitlo* 
Ptcromya  saUrinna 
Hystrix  criatata 


Family . Slow -mover* — Tardigrada. 

Plate  14.  ( b ) 

Bradypus  tridactylna  A'i  or  Three-toed  Sloth. 

Family.  Bonded — Cingulata. 

Daaypua  novemcinetus  Nine-banded  Armadillo  or  Tatou. 

Family.  Ant-eaters-  Myrmecophagida. 
Myrmecophnga  jabata  Great  Ant-eater 

Mania  mucnxira  Long-tailed  Pangolin  or  Manis. 

Family.  With  a single  vent — Mnnotrernata. 
Echidna  hystrix  Spiny  Echidna 

Ornithor by  uchus  paradoxus  Rufous  Omithorbynque. 


Family.  Hollow-horned — Cavieornua. 


Antilope  ccrvicapra 

oryx 

pyKtmea 

picia 

gnu 


Plate  21.  (/) 


Common  Antelope 


While-footed 

Gnu. 


Capra  ibex 
Otis  nmmcin 
— — monUna 

Bos  Americanos 


Plate  22. 

Ibex  Goat 

Wild  Sheep 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep 

Bison. 


(a)  The  family  name  on  this  plate  is  I’edimaita,  tram  the  thumb  on  the 
hind  foot  being  moveable,  as  on  the  hand  ; but  it  is  better  to  arrange  them 
as  here  done. 

b)  This  plate,  marked  24.  should  be  14. 

c)  This  plate,  marked  25,  should  be  15. 


I (d)  This  plate,  marked  23,  should  be  lfi. 

; (e’i  The  ordinal  name,  I'af  hydtrmata, given  on  this  plate,  is  wrong;  it 
i should  be  Solijteda.  The  **  family  SoliduugtUa”  should  be  erased. 

I There  is  not  any  plate  17. 

(/  ) This  plate  is  not  numbered ; it  should  be  marked  plate  21. 
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X.  Order.  Cetacean  — Cetacea. 


Family.  Spouters — Spiracularia. 


Family.  G razere — Herbivora, 

Plate  23. 


Manatns  Americano* 
Hmlicorr  dugong 
Rytioa  SU'llcri 


American  Manatee 


SteDer'a  Rytioa. 


Delphinua  del  phis 
I Monodun  monoccros 
Pbyseter  maorocephalos 
Pmlxna  mystieetus 


Plate  24. 

Common  Dolphin 
Narwhal 

Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  Wltalc 
Common  Greenland  or  Whalebone 
Whale. 


Class.  Birds — Arcs  seu  Volitantia. 


I.  Order.  Preyers. — Accipitrina. 
Family.  Diurnal — Diurna. 


Plate  1. 


Vultur  monachus 
Sarcomraphus  papa 
Percnoptcrus  /Kgyptiacus 
Gypaetos  burbatua 


Falco  peregrinus 

pennatu* 

— — UNtifragus 
Gypogerunus  Capensi* 


Monk  Vulture 
King  Vulture 
Egyptian  Vulture 
Alpine  Gypacte. 


Peregrine  Falcon 
Boot**!  Btuxard 
Sea  Eagle 
Cape  Snake-eater. 


Stria  nvetea 

aluco 

— — flam  men 
— — otua 


Family.  Nocturnal — Nocturne i. 

Plate  3. 

Snowy  llarfang  or  Owl 
Brown  Owl 
White  Owl 
Lung-eared  Owl. 


II.  Order.  Perehers — Pasarrina. 
Family.  Tooth-billed — -Dcntirostrata. 


Plate  4. 


Laoius  cxcubitor 
MiBcicapa  grisola 
Tanagrn  vittata 
Turd  us  polyglottua 
Rupicola  aurantia 
EurylainiuB  Javanicu*. 


1 Great  Cinereous  Shrike  or  But- 

1 cher-bird 

Spotted  Fly -catcher 

Bended  Tanascr 

Mocking  Bird 

Orange  Rock-Cock 


Family.  Slender-beaked — Tenuirostrata. 


Sitta  Europcea 
Xenopd  rut  i Ians 
Orillia  fiuniliaris 
Ticbodrama  niuraria 
Trochilus  Dclalandii 
Upupa  epops 


Common  Creeper 
Wall  Creeper 
DcUlnndc's  Humming-bird 
Hoopoe. 


Merojw  apian  ter 
Alcedo  ispiila 


Family.  Toe-tied — Syndactyla . 

Common  Bee-eater 
Kingfisher. 


III.  Order.  Climbers — Scansorialia. 
Family.  Yoke-toed — Zygodactyla. 


Galbula  macroarm 

grondis 

Pica*  mania* 

tridactylu* 

Yuux  tor<|uiila 
Picumnus  miuutisrimn*. 


Long- tailed  Jacamar 
Great  Jacamar 
Great  black  Woodpecker 
Thrrc-toed  Woodpecker 
Wryneck 


Parrots — Psittacida. 


Plate  10.  (c) 

Ara  sen  M» croce roe  aracanga  Scarlet  Maccaw 

Conurus  solsticialis  Angola  yellow  Parrekeet 

Psittaculn  pilcata  Bonneted  Pwttaculc 

PKytlucn*  crythani*  Gray  Parrot 

PtyctoUiphiu  nasicus  Loog-uoaed  Cockatoo 

Microglasw*  Goliath  Grey  small-tougued  Parrot 


Family.  Wiile-mouthcd — Fissiroatrata. 


Ilirundo  rustics 

urtiica 

esculents 

Cyptrliu  tnnrarias  (6) 
Caprimnlgu*  Europau* 
— ■ - macrodipteras 


Plate  5.  (a) 

Chimney  Swallow 
Huuw  Martin 
Eaculent  Swallow 
Black  Swift 
European  Goatsucker 
Leona  Goatsucker. 


Alauda  anrensis 
Pant*  cmndutn* 
Emberixn  bortulana 
FringilLu  cad  id* 
Loxia  currirostra 
Corythus  etiucleator 
Porediwea  apoda 


Family.  Cotie-beaked — Coni  rost  rata. 
Plate  6. 


Skylark 

D>ng-tailed  Titmouse 

Ortolan 

Chaffinch 

Crowbill 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Emerald  Paradise-bird. 


Gallo*  Sonoereti 

Mucartneyi 

Phariann*  Amherstis 

nycthrmrrus 

Tragojaua  Satyru* 

; Cryptouyx  coronatns. 


IV.  Order.  Scratchere — Gall  inarm. 
Family.  Poultry — Gallinida. 

Pi  ate  12.  (d) 


Sonncret's  Cock 
Created  Cock 
Amherst'*  Pheasant 
Silver  Pheasant 
Nepaul  Horned  Pheasant 


Family.  Pigeon. — Columbida. 


Colu mbs  carunculata 
— coronata 
Columba  lencocephala 
Vinago  Wallia 
calva 


Plate  14.  (r) 

Carunculatcd  Pigeon 
Crown-bird  or  Crowned  Pigeon 
White  headed  Pigeon 
Abyssinian  Pigvou 
Bald-fronted  Pigeon. 


JS,Lrrid£'H  " P1»W  6.  Tanorinck  oil.  tlm 

Kr  cui.  ' ^ too.  Ik  <u.d 

J£>  Tll“  biKi  “ Minm ic  ap.,.  .hicl.  .«  it.  old 


(O  Flatc  9 is  deficient.  Plate  10  ha*  the  family  name  marked  Zygo- 
dactyl*.  »t  should  be  Pdttacida.  To  the  generic  name  should  be  added 
the  other*  herein  mentioned. 

(rf)  Plate  1 1 is  deficient. 

(*)  Plate  13  Is  defidedt. 
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V.  Order.  Woden — Grallatoria. 


Family.  Short-winged.  Brtviptnnala  seu  Struthionida. 
Plate  15. 


S truth io  t-anie  1 us 
Rhea  Americana 
Caeuarius  gal  eat  us 
Drumiceius  a tor 


Ostrich 

Nandu 

Cassowary 

Emeu. 


Family . 


Oti*  tarda 

Gviictiemas  crepitans 
(’haradrius  pluvial  is 
V and!  us  mclanngzuter 
Hsnnntopu*  «MWfR 
Cursor!  us  cludcoptcrus 
Dichulophus  cristata 


Flat-beak  ed — Pressirostrata. 
Plate  16. 

Great  Bustard 
Common  Thick-knee 
Golden  Plover 
Grcv  Sand-piper 
Pied  Oyster-catcher 
Bronze- winged  Courser 
Marcgmve's  Cariama. 


Family . 


Cancrotna  cochlearia 
Ardca  major 

egretta 

strllam 


Knife-booked — Culti  rout  rata. 
Plate  17.  (a) 
llnat-hil) 

Common  Heron 
Great  Egret 
Bittern. 


Ciconin  alia 
Mycteria  Senegnlensis 
Scopus  ombretta 
Ariastomus  lamrlligcni* 
Tantalus  lacteus 
Platalva  aiaia 


Plate  18.  (5) 

White  Stork 
Senegal  Jabini 
Tufted  Umbre 
Coromandel  Erody 
Milky  Tantalus 
Roseate  Spoonbill. 


VI.  Order.  Web-footed  — Palmipeda . 
Family.  Short-winged  or  Divers — BrachypUra . 


Podieeps  cornutus 
Podoa  Scnegalensis 
Colymhns  glaciali* 
Fratcrcnla  mormon 
A lea  impenni* 
Aptenodyte*  Patagunica 


Plate  21. 

Homed  Grebe 
Senegal  Coot-grebe 
Northern  Diver 
Puffin 
Great  Ank 
Patagonian  Penguin. 


Fam  ily.  Lo  rig-win  ged — Longipennata . 
Plate  22. 


Proeellaria  Hartie 
Haladroma  Berardi 
Paclivptila  vitiata 
Diomede*  cxnlans 
Larus  marinus 
Rhyncops  nigra 


II attic's  Petrel 
Rcranl's  Haladmtne 
Brnad-hilled  Prion 
Wandering  A Hatru»* 
Black  •hacked  Gull 
Black  Skimmer. 


Family.  Splay-footed — Strganopoda.  (rf) 

Plate  23. 

Common  Pelican 
Cormorant 
Great  Frigate-bird 
White  Gannet 
Le  Vaillant's  Darter 
Kcd-tailcd  Tropic-bird. 


Pelicanus  onocratalus 
Garbo  oonnorafraa 
, Tachy  petal  aquilos 
I Sub  alba 
i Plotus  Lcvailbntii 
I Phaeton  Pbcraiicuras 


Family. 


Parra  Chinensis 
Palamedea  cornnta 
Pepapodius  Kreycineti 
Morpnyrio  pulverulcntns 
Chionis  necrophagn 
Phmnicopterus  mber 


Long-toed — Macrodactyla. 
Plate  20.  (c) 

Chinese  Jacana 
Homed  Screamer 
Freyciaet’s  Mankirio 
Sultana-bird 
White  Slient  bbill 
Red  Flamingo. 


Piaited-billed — Lamcllirottruta. 
Plate  24. 


Family. 


Cygnas  nwkni 
Anser  fcnu 

Cercoptis  None  Hollandi* 
Anas  clypeuta 
HydrohuU*  lotatus 
Mergus  merganser 


Wild  Swan 
Wild  Gooae 

New  Holland  Pigeon-goose 
Shoveller 
Lointed  Duck 
Goosander. 


Class.  Reptiles — Reptilia. 


I.  Order.  Turtles — Ckelonia. 


Testndo  Grtrca 
Emy*  scripta 
Stemolhu-rus  trifasciatu* 
Chelouia  virgata 
Chelys  matamata 
Trionyx  Nilotica 


Plate  1. 

Common  Tortoise 
Written  Fresb-wati-r  Tortoise 
Three-striped  Box-tortoise 
Striped  Turtle 
Matamata 

Nilotic  Trionyx  or  Soft  Tortoise. 


Family. 

Stellio  vulgaris 
Draco  lineatus 
Iguana  tulierculata 
Auolis  Capensis 


I guanas — Iguanida. 

Common  Sid  lion 
Striped  Dragon 
Common  Guana 
Cape  Anolis. 


Family.  Geckos — Gechotida. 


II.  Order.  Crocodiles — Champsia. 
Plate  2.  (<*) 

Rhamphoatoma  Gangcticus  (1)  Indian  Gavin!  or  Crocodile 
Cnicodilufl  vulgaris  (21  Nilotic  Crocodile 

Chainpsa  selt-mm  (3)  Spectacled  Alligator 

Heads  of  them?  kinds. 


Gecko  .Egyptiacua 


Plate  4. 

.Egyptian  Gecko.  (/) 


Family. 

Cliamtrleo  vulgaris 


Chameleons — Chamirlconida. 

Common  Chameleon. 


III.  Order.  Lizards — Sauna. 
Family . Lizard-like — Larrrtida. 
Plate  3. 

TnpttttmMa  Nilotica  Nilotic  Ouaran 

Lacerta  ocellata  Eyed  Lizard. 


Family.  Scinks — Scincoida. 

Scineu*  officinalis  Offiriual  Scink 

Seps  triductylus  Three-toed 

Hi  pen  lepidopus 
Chirotes  propus. 


(a)  This  plate  is  marked  5$,  and  moBl  be  altered  to  17. 

(b)  This  plate  is  marked  17,  and  mast  lie  altered  to  18. 

(cj  Plate  19  ia  deficient 

la)  This  family  is  called  by  Cuvier  Totiualmati,  from  all  the  toe* 
being  included  within  the  web. 


(#)  In  this  plate,  fig.  2 only  is  a Crocodilt ; the  upper  one  is  a G’a* 
rial,  nnd  th«-  tower  an  Alligator ; they  are.  then-fore,  to  be  corrected. 

if)  In  this  plate,  the  names,  both  generic  nnd  specific,  iStdlio  A'gypti- 
acat,  arc  wrong,  and  mu*t  be  corrected  os  here  given. 
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IV.  Order.  Serpents — Ophidia. 
Family. 

Plate  5. 

Pscudopus  Pa! Iasi i. 

Family.  Snakes. 

Arophisbfrna  alba 
Tortrix  Scytale. 

Family.  Serpents,  or  Un poisonous  True  Snakes. 
Ikm  constrictor 
Python  pnda 

Acrochonlua  JarwwuMS  Java  Oularearon. 


Family.  Fanged  Fowmotu  Snakes,  (a) 

Plate  6. 

Crotalu/*  horrid  us  Handed  Rattle- snake. 

Vipera  bcruB 
Cerastes  Hassclqiustii. 


Family,  Fangle&s  Poisonous  Snakes. 

Naja  lutesccDs  Yellowish  Hooded  Snake 

Trimeresurus  microccphalua 
IVlamides  bicolor 
Pseudo-boa  sea  Boogarus  fasciatus. 


Family. 

Cffidlia  glutimwa. 

V.  Order. 

Family. 


liana  csculcnta 
Orntophrys  varius 
Hyla  vulgaris 
Bulb  vulgaris 
bmnhiua 

Pipa  Suriuaiuensis 


Family. 


I Salamandm  maculosa 
I Triton  mammnila 
1 SaUiuandnip*  Allrghanmsis 
| Siredon  Axalutl 
Proteus  anguiuus 
Siren  laeertina 


Naked  Snakes. 


F rogs — Bntruehia. 

Tailless — Ecu  uilata. 

Plate  7. 

Edible  Frog 
Horned  Frog 
Tree  Frog 
Common  Toad 
Yellow-bellied  Toud 
Surinam  Pipa. 


Tailed — Caudata. 

Plate  8. 

Spotted  Salamander 
Marbled  Newt  or  Eft 
Mono  pome  or  Hellbender 
Axolotl 

Snake-like  Proteus 
Lizard  like  Siren. 


C LAss.  F i sit  E9 — Pisces  seu  Nafantia. 
A.  Bony  FisHES. — Pisces  Ossei. 


1.  Order.  Spine-finned — Acantkoptcryyia. 


Family . Band-fisb — Teenioida. 


Perea  fluviatilis 
Trachinus  draco 
Mulius  barbntus 


Family.  Perch — Percvida, 
Plate  1. 

Perch 

Common  Weerer 
Smaller  ltcd-beard. 


Trichiurus  leptums 
Slylcphorus  oliordatu 
Cepola  robflMflna 


Hairtail 
Red  Band-fish. 


Family.  Theutyes—  Theulida. 
Ampbacanthus  guttatus. 


Family.  Gurnards — Triyloida. 

Trigla  gnmardus  Red  Gurnard 

Doctyloptcrus  McdiUnaneua. 

Family.  Maigres — Sctttnula. 

Scitro*  umbra 

Ampbipnou  epbippium  Saddle-fish. 


Family.  Sparoida. 

Plate  2. 

Sargtis  annularis  Ringed  Kparua 

Duntex  vulgaris  Sea  Rough. 


Family.  Labyrinth  [form  ia. 

Plate  4. 

Anabas  testndineus  Climbing  Perch 

Ophicvpbalus  punctatus  Dotted  Snakehead. 

Family.  Mullets — Afuyiloida. 

Mugil  ccpholus  Mullet. 

Family.  Gobies — Goltioida. 

Blennius  ocellam  Butterfly-fish 

Anarhicas  lupus  Wolf-fish 

Gobina  niger  Black  Goby. 


Family.  Mienoida. 

M«na  vulgaris  Cockerell 

Smaria  vulgaris  Pickarell. 


Family.  Scaly  Fins — Sy  u a m m ip  in  n at  a. 

Chnrtodon  Mriatius  Streaked  Chetodon 

Bnmn  atropus. 


Pam  ily.  Maekarels — Scomfjcroida. 

Plate  3. 


Family. 


Lophitu  piscatorins 
Batroebus  SuriiuuntuMB 

Family. 

Inbrus  carneus 
Scarus  C returns 


A nglera — Pectoralifttda. 

Plate  5. 

Common  Angler 
Surinam  Toad' fish. 

Vf  rasaea — Labroida . 
Red  Wrasse 
Cretan  Scarus. 


Scomber  scomber 
Xipbias  Gladiua 
Zeus  faber 


Mackarel 

Sword-fish 

Doree. 


Family. 

Fistularia  ta  linear  i a 
Ceutriscus  seolopax 


Pipe-fUli — Au/osfomata. 

Tobacco- pi  po-fi*h 
Sea  Woodcock. 


ThU  a°d  the  following  family  are  included  oo  the  plate  under  the  common  name  Ve»ot»osa,  but  they  are  better  divided  as  here,  after 
.viuiier  s arrangement,  * 
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II.  Order.  Abdominal  Soft -fins — Metro- Mulacop- 
terygio.  (a) 

Family.  Carps — Cyprinoida. 

Plate  6. 

Cynrinus  ctrplo  Carp 

Cohilis  fcmiljS  Muddy  Loach 

Anabh-ps  tetropthalmus. 


Family.  Pike# — Esoeida. 


F*ox  lucius  Pike 

KxoccKus  exiliens  Flying-fish. 


Family.  Siluroida. 

Siluru*  giant#  Sheet-fish 

Piinelodes  cyclopum 
Loricaria  cirrhosa. 


Family.  Salmons — Salmonida. 


Sal  mo  sxlar 
Argentina  sphynena 
Saunis  fccteus 


Plate  7. 

Salmon 
Argentine 
Fetid  Saury. 


Family.  Herrings — Clupeoida. 

Clupea  barcngus  Herring 

Gmitbobolu?  oculeatus 
Polypterus  bichir. 


Family.  Flat  Fish — Pleuronectoida. 


Plates**  vulgaris 
Rhombus  megastoma 
Sole*  vulgaris 


Plaice 

Whiff 

Sole. 


Family.  Sucker* — Discobalida. 


; Lcpidogaster  Cornubieusis  Cornish  Sucker 

Ecnrons  remora  Common  Remorm. 


IV.  Order.  Without  Ventral  Fin# — A jxxlo MalacryHery - 
gia. 


Anguilla  acutinxtris 
Conner  vulgaris 
Ophisuru*  hyala 
Muncna  meleogri# 
Sphagi-brancbus  rostratus 
Saccopbaryux  Harwoodii 
Gymnoantus  seqiulabiatus 
Lrplocephalus  Morrfau 
Ophidiuin  imbcrbis 
: Arutnodyu*  lancet 


Plate  9. 

Sharp-nosed  Eel 
Conger 

Glassy  Ophisure 


Banded  G > mnote 
Angles**  Worm 
Beardless  Ophidium 
Sand-lance. 


V.  Order.  Hoop  Gill# — Lophobranchiata. 
Plate  10. 

Syngnalhus  typblus  Needle-fish 

Pegasus  draco  Sea  Dragon. 


VI.  Order.  Fixed  Jaws — Plectognatka. 


III.  Order.  Throat  Soft  Fins — L<rmo- Malacoptcrygia. (6) 
Family.  Cod — Gadoida. 


Family.  Naked  Teeth—  Gymnodonta. 
Dtirion  hystrix  Round  Diodon 

Urthragurisco*  uhlongus. 


Plate  8. 


Family.  Hard  Skins — Sclerodermata. 


Gad u#  morrhua 
Phycia  Mcditensaetv 


Cod-fish 

Mediterranean  Fork-beard. 


I Kalistes  capriscu* 

| Ostracioa  triquetrum 


Mediterranean  File-fish 
Trunk-fish. 


B.  Cartilaginous  Fishes. — Pisces  Chondroptcrygii. 


Order.  Loose  Gills  — Elcutherobranckiata. 
Fa  mily.  S tu  rgvons — Slur  ton  ida. 
Plate  11. 

Accipenscr  aturio  Sturgeon 

— — nitbenn*  Sterlet 

Piilyodon  folium 
Chitna*ra  monstroaa  (c) 

cal  lorhy  rich*.  (c) 


Order.  Clone  Gills — Pycnobranchiata. 
Family.  Transverse  Mouth » — Plagiustomala. 


Sqnalus  earcliarius 

S|iLatiua  an  yet us 

Torpedo  narke 
Kaju  clavata 


Plate  12. 

White  Shark  * 
Angel-Ash 
Spotted  Torpedo 
Rough  Ray. 


Family.  Lampreys  or  Round  Mouths  — Cyrlostomuta. 
Petromyxon  marinas  Sc#  Lamprey 

Gastrubranchus  arcus  Myxine  or  Hag. 


(а)  The  coupling  of  the  Latin  derivative.  Abdominal,  with  jhe  Greek, 
Malaonpferygian,  by  Cuvier,  U a *ail  barbarism;  it  were  rertainly  pre- 
ferable to  use  tlw  word  lltiro,  from  the  Greek  ftp*,  a belly,  indicating 
the  p etition  of  the  fins. 

(б)  Here,  a*  i«  the  last  order,  Cuvier  makes  a compound  I .a  tin  word, 
Subbrachian,  and  joins  it  with  a Greek  one;  instead  of  which  it  is  pro- 


posed to  employ  the  word  larmo,  from  tbe  Greek,  Xoomi  a throat,  indi- 
cating, ns  before,  the  nosition  of  the  fins. 

(c)  Though  the  Caiiwrwr  are  placed  by  Cuvier  with  the  Sturgeon?, 
yet  Richardson  has  very  properly  observed  that  their  place  “belong* 
to  bin  (Cuvier’s)  second  order  of  Choadropttrfyii,  in  which  the  gills  are 
fixed.” 
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PLATES  TO  ZOOLOGY. 


B.  INVERTEBRATE  SERIES. 


Class.  Molluscs  ( a ) — Molhuca. 


A.  Sob-class.  Head-walkers,  or  Cuttle- 
fish— Cephalopoda . (A) 

Plate  1. 

Argonauta  rarieosta 
argo. 

«.  Sub-class.  Belly-walkers — Gtuler- 
opoda. 


Order.  Air-breathers — Pulnumi - 
fern,  (c) 

Plate  2. 

Lima*  maximua  vel  antiquorum  Gray  Slug 

variegatus  Variegated  Slug 

Testa  cel  la  Maugei 
Helix  naticoidcs 

Japouica 

algira 

carocolla 

dux  denticulate 

albclla 

cpistyllium 

Bulimoa  n vat nx 

Pupa 

Qaarili* 

Arhatina  virginea 
Physa  rivals*. 

Order.  Naked  Gills — Gymnobranchi- 
tUa  seu  Nudibranch iota,  (d) 
Plate  3. 

Don*  trilobate 

lacinate 

nodosa 

— — penuigera 

limbata 

— tuberculate 
— — eornut* 

atro-marginata 

Onchidoms  Lear  hi 
Perooia  Mauritania 
Pol  jeer*  ouadricornis 
Tritonia  llombcrgii 
Thrthyx  kporiu 
ScyBira  prugiai 
Gl'aucu*  Atlantieua 
Laniogerus  Klfortii 
Eolidia  Cuvieri 
Carolina  perigrina 
Tergipes. 


Order.  Covered  Gills — Tcctibran- 
ckitita . (e) 

Pleta  4. 

Pleurabrancliu*  Pevooll 
Lamellar  in  meinhranace* 

Aplvsia  punctata 
Dulabella  Runtpbil 
Notarchus  Cuvieri 
Accra  carnosa 
Bullara  aperta 
Bulla  lignnria 
Bullina  Guianenaa 
Umbrella  Indict. 


Order.  Comb-gills-  Pectinibranckiata 
Plate  5.  (/) 

a.  Trochoid  Tribe. 


Calyptnra  Neptuna 
I Si  ph unaria  radiate 

. R»SM 

I Gadtuia 

Sigaretua  haliotidcus 
Coriocella  nigra. 


Sub-class.  Headier  — Actphalu. 
Plate  7.  (A) 

Order.  Heterobranchitrfa.  (i) 

I Cynthia  mom  a* 

can opus 

! Bolryllua  polycyclu* 

Polyclioum  con*telIatum 
i Sigi'llina  Australis 
i Distoma  rubium 
Sinoicum  turgvos. 


Mnnndonte  (animal  of) 

Truchu*  Heualovii 
— Emma 
Iinperator 
Puludiua  fasciata 

eastern 

Littorina  littoralU 
Phuianella  bulimoides 
Ampul  la ria  solida 
Melania  Bironensis 
Nation  millepunctete 
Norite  unduluaa 

carioaa 

Xeritiua  Oveaii. 

b.  Buccinoid  Tribe. 
Cerithinra  Lamarckii 
fuscatum 

telescopium  (ope mile  of) 


Su  B-CLASS.  Cirrhopoda. 
Plate  8.  (i) 


Order.  Peduncular — Camptoto- 
mata. 


\ PratalaxmU  vulgaris 
\ CUwne  vittata 
’ Otiun  Cuvieri 
Scalpellum  vulgar* 

: Pollioepa  cornucopia?. 


Plate  6.  (g) 

c.  Capuloid  Tribe. 
Capulus  Ilungaricua 
Pileopsis  uiitrula 

crenulata 

Hipponix  cornucopia; 

DUpotva  Biranrnns 
Crepidula  porcellana 
— — Peruviana 
■ unguis 


! Order.  Sessile — Acamptosowata. 

Tubicinella  Lamarckii 
Coronula  Diodema 
Chclonobia  Savignii 
I*yrgom»  ciuiceliata 
i Creusia  Spinulosa 
| Aoaxta  Mnutogui 
Balantu  tintinuabulum 
Halauua 
Conia  vulgaris 
Clixia  verruca. 


fa)  All  the  plates  of  this  class  have  been  very  oddly  arranged  and 
named, --scarcely  any  arc  numbered;  the  reference,  therefore,  must  I 
be  made  to  the  heading,  which  will  require  alb  ration. 

(6)  This  plate,  heath  d Clan  Cephalopoda,  Order  Octopoda,  must  I 
be  numbered  Plate  1,  and  the  word  Class  changed  for  Sab-cb«. 

(«)  This  plate.  headed  Cfan  GuRlSfCiSi  Order  PalnOoifas,  most 
be  numbered  Plate  K.  and  the  void  Claw  changed  for  Sob-claas. 

(<f)  This  plate,  headed  ( la**  Ijeyuuit  plwira.  Order  Gymnohranchia, 
moat  be  numbered  Plate  .1;  and  the  words  Claw.  Ac.  changed  for 
$ub-claM  Gasteropoda. 

(e)  This  plate,  beaded  Molluscs  III  Class  IT.  Cochleopbora,  Order  I 
Teetihrauchtata,  moat  be  numbered  Plated.  The  numeral  III.  after  | 
Motiusca  to  be  erased,  as  tlflo  Clasa  II.  Cochleopbora;  and  in  place  > 
of  the  latter  insert  Sub-class  Gasteropoda. 


(/)  Tliis  plate,  headed  Cbm  Coehleophors,  Order  Ptenobrancbia, 
to  be  marked  Plate  5.  lu  place  of  ('lass.  Ac.,  insert  Sub-clast  Gastero- 
poda; and  instead  of  Pteuobratichin,  insert  Pectin i branchiate. 

(g)  This  plate,  beaded  Molloaea  IV.  ( lan  Conrtiophora.  Order 
Tectibranchia,  must  be  numbered  Plate  <1;  the  numeral  IV.  struck  out, 
as  also  Class,  ftc. ; in  its  place  Sub-class  GastercqMxbi  and  Pcctinibrunchi- 
ata  to  be  inserted  in  place  of  Tectibranchia.  In  this  aud  the  next  plate 
read  Tribe  instead  of  Family. 

(A)  Thtt  order  forms  the  Tunicate  of  Lamarck — Is  to  1*  marked 
Plate  7.— In  place  of  Clan  Tunicate,  insert  Sub-claw.  Aeepluda,  and  on 
opposite  side  Order  llcterobranchtatt. 

(i)  This  is  marked  Plate  1 ; bat  as  there  is  not  another,  Plate  1 may 
be  erased.  For  the  wurd  Class  substitute  Sub-class. 
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PLATES  TO  ZOOLOGY. 


I.  Order.  Sheathed- winged — Cole- 
opt  era. 


Plate  1.  (a) 


Lueanus  Cervtn  Stag-beetle 

Lampyris  uoctiluea  (male  2,  Linale  3.) 

Glow-worm 


Ccrambyx. 


II.  Order.  Straight-winged — Orthop- 
trra. 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris  Common  Mole-cricket 

Malta  Lapftomca  Lapland  Cockroach 

Forficula  \uIgurU  Common  Earwig 

Cry  11  as  car  rul  eseens 
Mantis  striata. 


III.  Order.  Lace-winged — Neurop- 

tera. 

Myrmcleo  formicarius  (in  different  stages) 
Libel  lula  deprraa  (larva  of) 

Ncrooptora  vulgaris 
Ascalnphus  bnrbaro*. 


IV.  Order.  Membranous-winged — 
Hymcnoptcra. 


Snhex  spirifex 
Uroeerus  gigas 
Pomphylus  viaticus. 


V.  Order.  Soft  or  Feather  Winged — 
I^cpidoptrra. 

Plate  2. 

I, vacua  dispar  (iu  various  stages) 

Hesperia  comma 
Noctua  delphiuula 
Bombyx  dispar 
■ furcula  (in  two  states). 


VI.  Order.  Half-winged — Hemijdera. 

Fulgora  candellaria  Lantern-fly 

N'aueoris  cimicoules 

Notooecta  glauca  Boat-fly 

Coccus  cacti 

Aphis  row  (in  two  states). 


Class.  Insects. 

; VII.  Order.  Two- winged — Diptera.  j 
: Ecbiuomya  fera 
llirtea  pomoua 
Ccnogutra  mystacinus 
Oroplatus  tipuloides 
TWm  crossipeunts 
Tuhantu  niger 
Diopsis  ichueomooea. 


; VIII.  Order.  Wingless — Aptera. 

, Pulex  irritan*  ( male  and  female)  Common  Flea 
i penetrans  (in  different  stage*  ' Chigoe. 


I.  Order.  Coleopterous  Insects.  ( b ) 
Plate  3. 

Audita  qundriguttata 
F.laphrus  aHginosus 
, Outophron  limtatum 
Hydrous  pi  ecus 
Nccrophorus  T«*pillo 
Tachy*  minuta 
I Wain*  inU-rrnptu* 

Chiosognnlhu*  Grantii 
Drihu  ilavinc«-n* 

Til lti»  miitiluriu* 

Euicnpu*  niffer 
j Uleiota  ftavipe* 

' Callicltroma  alpina 
Mnlotvhus  abbroriatus 
Khagiutu  mordax 
Cerworaa  Scboeffcri 
Homalysua  sutural  is 
Notoxus  raonooervs 
Loiuecltosa  dentata 

Plate  4. 

Heloohorn*  aquatieut 
Scaphtdiuiu  quadriiuacalatam 
■ Neerodee  liitoralis 
Antliicus  pedes tria 
! Nitidula  grisea 
A pate  capiuriua. 


II.  Order.  Orthopterous  Insects. 

Tridactvlus  paradoxus 
Tnixalis  nasuta 
Acridium  bipanctatam. 


III.  Order.  Neuropterous  Insects. 
Ltstts  autumnal  is 
Kaphidia  notnU 
Ephemera  vulgata 
Panorpa  vulgaris. 


IV.  Order.  Trichopterous  Insects. 
Liranrpbilo*  grieeus. 


V.  Order.  Hymenopterous  Insects. 
Banchos  pictus 
Evania  appendigaiter 
Scolia  quadrimaculata 
Mutilla  cocci uea 
Ichneumon  mani  testator 
Ptcrygnphorn*  ci rictus 
Manns  apiformis. 


VI.  Order.  Lepidopternus  Insects. 

Plate  5. 

I Fidouia  melanaria 
! Earis  clorana 
I Cram  bus  margaritellus 
Harpipteryx  harpella  (two  states) 

Adela  bulUella. 


VII.  Order.  Dipterous  Insects. 
] Ceria  conopsoidcs 
1 H coops  tnnrginatus 
Anthrax  norim. 


VIII.  Order.  Hemipterous  Insects. 
I Tingis  vinarum 
i Ly gurus  militaris 
; Tetyra  nigrolincata 
i Syrtis  paradoxus 
lirrrtus  tipularis 
Hy  drome  tra  t-tugnarum 
Gcnis  lacnstris. 


IX.  Order,  llomopterous  Insects. 

I.vstra  lanuginosa 
Ffata  alba 
Dclphax  pellucidus 

dorsatus 

Thrypa  ctsruloocollis. 


X.  Order.  Strepsipterous  Insects. 
St v lop*  tnrlitUe 
-1-  Kirbii 
Dalii 

llalitiophagus  Cortisii 
ELuichus  Walken 
Xctios  \esparuro. 


I.  Order.  Short  Tails — Jirarhyura. 

GrapKUK  pictos 
Phyllosoma  clavicornis 

IT.  Order.  Lc»ng  Tails — Maertmra . 
Poguni*  lkrnardus  Hermit  Crab. 


Class.  Crustaceans—  Crustacea. 
(One)  Plate. 

III.  Order.  Footed  Mouths — Stoma- 
poda. 

Squilla  mantis. 

I IV.  Order.  Equal  Legs — Isopoda. 

Cymodocc  I-amarckii 
Porccllus  wi  ll  us. 


V.  Order.  Footed  Gills — Branchio< 
poda. 

I Polyphemus  stagnali* 

’ Daphnia  pulex 
Lepidurus  prntongus 
Hracbipua  stagnalu. 


(a)  Neither  this  nor  the  next  plate  i*  numbered ; they  must,  then;  | (b)  Tliis  second  set  of  Insects  indicates  their  arrangement  into  a 

fotv,  be  marked  as  indicated  above.  Thi*  arrangement  is  Lamarck’s.  greater  number  of  Orders. 
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Class. 


I.  Order.  Fringed  Tails — Thywnoura. 
Forbid ilh  Tittata 
Pod  am  vilIos»a. 


II.  Order.  Spiders — Araneida. 

My  pale  avicularis 
Anuifa  extensa 
lobata 


A HACHJt 1 1)  a H9—Arachnida. 

(One)  Plats. 

III.  Order.  Scorpions — Ckelifera. 

Scorpio  rufescens 
Chclifor  concroides. 

IV.  Order.  Mites — Acarida. 

Smaridia  fringi  llaris 
Siro  ruhcos. 


Class.  Myriapods — Myriajwda. 

Polrtlrsma  complanata  I Glnmeri*  wmatus 

LithoW*  nilgarts  I Juliu  sabaloSM. 


Class.  Spiked  SKiNs(a) — Echinoderwata. 


I.  Order.  .Sea  Urchins — Kchinoida.  Family . Scutelloid. 


Family.  Cidaroid. 
Plate  1. 

Dladema  flstularis 
Cidarb  imperialb 
Astropyga  radiata. 

Family.  Echinoid. 
Echinus  miliaria 

decant 

sardtetu 

Echinometra  mammilla  to*. 


Plate  2. 

Echinanthu*  cubdepresea 
Ecbinarachnius  placenta 
Echinodiscns  digitata 
Caasidulus  Australia.  * 


Family.  Galeritidans. 

Galerites  albo-gnlcnts 
Kcbinanaaa  minor 
EchinoUmpes  Kautigii 
Echinoeorys  ovatus 
Echinobryssus  flrrynii. 


i Family.  Spatangoid. 

Echinodardinm  Atropu 
Spotangus  tmrpureus 
Jtriseua  unicolor. 

II.  Order.  Stelleridans — Stellerida . 
Plate  3.  (£) 

Asterias  palchella 
— — eylindrica 
Ophiura  m Utica 

Ixunarckii 

squamosa 

lineoJata 

■ Kuryale  simplex. 


Class.  Sea  Nettles  or  Acalephs — Acalepha. 


I.  Order.  Siphon>bearers — Siphono- 
phora. 

(One)  Plate. 

Diphya 

Rhbophr*a  planostoma 
Phywophora  disticba 
Phywlia  roegalista 
Vellclla  cyanca 
Poqrita  giganlea. 


II.  Order.  Umbrella-bearers,  or  Scia-  } III.  Order. 
phora. 


Crest-bearers,  or  Cteno- 
pharra. 


Berenice  rotea 
Geryonb  bexnphilla 
Pelagia  panop vra 
a'Equorva  Fonuuwlcna 
Aurelia  aurita 
Khuccs'oma  Curieri. 


Beroe  macrostoma 
Callianira  triplop  tera 
Cestum  Veneris. 


Class.  Inpusories. 


Hub-glass.  Many  Stomachs — Poly- 
gaxtrica. 

I.  Order.  Anenterous- 

Plate  1. 

Mcmas  crepusculum 

guttula 

U vrlka  Tirescens 
Doxococcns  globulus 
Chilomonas  volrox 
Bodo  social  is 
Cryptotuona*  ovatn 
Trochclomonas  volroema 
Gyges  granulum 


Syncrypta  toItox 
Sohsrosira  volrox 
Yolvox  globata 
Vibrio  subtilis 
S pi  rod  i boils  fulrus 
Closterium  lunula 
Astasia  hsmatodes 
Euglena  viridb 
Distigma  tenax 
Epipyxit  utriculus 
Dinobrino  sertulnria 
Amsrba  difflnens 
Difflugin  ProtrUormis 
Cvpidiutn  atirvolum 
Desmidinm  Swarxii 
Xanthtdium  fiiscictilattim 


Micrasterias  Boryana 
Euastrum  aculraium 
Navicula  pluenamtron 
Uacillaria  vulgaris 
lsthmia  enervU 
Syodera  ulna 
Echinella  splendida 
Syncycba  salpa 
Nannenu  Dilwynii 
Schixoncma  Aghardi 
Crclidium  glaucoma 
Cbirlomoniw  constricta 
Chstopbyla  arraata 
Chictogietui  volvocina 
Peridininm  tripes 
Glenodinium  tabu  I atom. 


(d)  Marked  incorrectly  on  the  plates  Echinida.  to  be  erased,  and  in  their  place  Echioo-dcrmata,  Order  Asteroida  to 

(i)  Tbb  plate  is  to  be  numbered  3.  Radiata  and  Clou  Stellerida  be  inserted. 

' ' r Q .. 
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II.  Order.  Enterodelous. 

Steutnr  MiiHeri 
Uroeeotnun  turbo 
VortScella  microstoma 
Zoothanmiuiu  arhuscula 
Ophrydium  versatile 
Tmtinnus  inquilinus 
Vaginicola  chry  stall  ina 
Enchelys  papa 
I Ac  tin' maria  protects 
I/cncopbrys  patula 
PronmoD  terra 
Coins  irw  cirrus 
Truchcliiw  ornm 
Phial ina  vcrmicularis 
(’liilixlmi  ru  cull  us 
Nasaula  elrgaus 
Trachelocerra  olor 
Aspidisca  denticulate 
Aoiphileptus  fasciola 


CoroJcalarla  rugcaa 
Tubipora  rousicalis 
Kemlla  Americana 
Tabularia  elytotdea 
Coralliutn  rubrum 
Gorgonia  patuln 
Millcpora  spoogida 


Puts  2. 

Golpoda  ren 
Opbryglcna  acuminata 
Oxvtricba  cica<ta 
SmoDjchit  pustulate 
Ihuroci-phaluK  rofcitorini 
ChUmidodnn  Marmosyna 
Kuplotr*  Charon. 

Sub-class.  Rotatories. 

I.  Order.  Mottolrochous. 
Ptygnra  mclirrrta 
Icthydium  pndnra 
Chn-tonottu  niaxinmi 
Glnxvpbora  tnxihu* 

Ocixte*  hyalin  its 
Cvpbonautes  cuntpretaus 
MicriXHxhm  clavua 
Tubicolaria  naja* 


Flosculnria  omata 
Melicerta  ringvn* 

Lymnas  ccratopbylll. 

II.  Order.  Sorotroclioug. 
Hydatina  trachydactyla 
Furcularia  gibl« 

Diglena  grand  is 
Triopthalmus  dorsalis 
CyclogU’oa  lupus 
Lcpadcllu  oval  is 
Enchlani*  luna 
Cnlunis  OaiubitiU 
fvpiamrlla  obluuga 
Callidina  elegant 
Rotifer  ruacrurus 
Philodioa  aculcata 
Nolens  quadricornis 
Aiiur.n  f-quaiuula 
Rrachionu*  amphiccros 
Pterodioa  patina. 


Class.  PoLirs.  (a) 


Ri  cel  Laris  Cudigiata 
SeriaLaria  Imgnlera 
Cellepora  hjalina 
Laomedia  dtebotoma 
PI  u maria  secundaria 
Sertularia  pumila 
Caryophyllea  toliteria 


I Meandrina  limoaa 
J Zoauthus  Kllisii 
Ahtrca  ananas 
I Meandrina  c.  rcbrifurinis 
Ocutina  varicosa 
Actinia  diantbus. 


(a)  This  plate  is  marked  * Zoophytes,"  and  should  be  altered. 
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ANA  T O M Y 


Anatomy.  Toe  term  “ Anatomy,’*  in  its  most  correct  and  extra- 
sive  sense,  implies  the  examination  of  the  structure 
and  economy  of  the  several  parts  and  organa  not  only 
of  animal  but  also  of  vegetable  bodies.  In  its  more 
restricted  and  conventional  employment,  however,  it  is 
applied  specially  to  that  branch  of  the  Science  which 


treats  of  the  fabric  of  the  human  body,  and  the  organa 
of  which  it  consists.  The  description  of  the  tissues 
composing  the  several  organs  has  been  already  given 
in  the  Essay  on  Zoology  ; it  therefore  remains  to  con- 
sider the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  them- 
selves, which  is  the  province  of  Descriptive  Anatomy. 


SECTION  I. 


OP  THE  BONES  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES,— ro.,  LIGAMENTS,  CARTILAGES,  AND 
SYNOVIAL.  MEMBRANES. 


The  natural  junction  of  the  Bones  by  ligaments, 
cartilages,  and  synovial  membranes,  forms  the  Skeleton 
(Anat.  PI.  I.  and  II.),  which  serves  three  purposes ; 
JSrst , as  a frame- work  upon  which  the  soft  parts  are  at 
once  extended  and  supported ; second , as  furnishing 
cavities  for  the  entire  or  partial  lodgment  and  protec- 
tion of  the  more  important  organs;  and,  third,  us  pro- 
viding a series  of  levers  for  the  motions  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  body.  The  first  office  is 
performed  by  the  whole  Skeleton ; the  second  by  the 
Head,  Spine,  Chest,  and  Basin;  and  the  third  by  the 
Limbs.  The  division  of  the  Human  Skeleton  into  the 
three  principal  parts, — trunk,  head,  and  limbs,— -corre- 
sponds generally  with  that  of  the  other  Vertebrate  Classes, 
but  modified  in  reference  to  its  special  condition  and 
economy,  which  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  erect  pos- 
ture, by  station  on  the  hinder,  or  rather  lower  limbs, 
thereby  allowing  free  use  of  the  fore  or  upper  limbs 
without  interference  with  the  carriage  or  locomotion  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  great  development  of  the  cerebral 
portion  of  the  brain,  which  produces  correspondent 
size  and  form  in  the  skull. 

1.— OF  THE  SPINE. 

Columna  Vcrtebralis,  Lat. ; der  Ruckgrat,  Germ. ; la  Co- 
lon neVer  tehr  ale,  Fr.  (Anat.  PI.  III., fig.  i.  to  xvu.) 

The  Spine  or  Backbone  consists  of  twenty-six  Verte- 
brrs,  piled  one  above  another,  and  forming  un  irregular 
pillar,  often  called  the  Spinal  or  Vertebral  Column  (figs, 
xn.  xiii.  xiv.).  Each  Vertebre  (fig.  i.  to  x.)  (Ver- 
tebra, Lat. ; IVirbel,  Germ, ; Vertebre,  Fr.)  has  an 
irregularly-shaped  short  cylindrical  body  (a.),  behind 
which  is  the  spinal  hole  (b.)  produced  by  the  arch- 
like  junction  of  the  seven  processes  with  the  back  of  the 
body.  Of  these  processes  the  two  transverse  (c.  c.), 
which  stand  out  from  each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the 
spinous  (d.)  from  its  back,  serve  the  purpose  of  levers; 
whilst  the  other  four,  vix.,  two  upper  articular  pro- 
cesses (e.  e.)  facing  backwards,  and  two  lower  (f.  f.) 
lookiug  forwards,  link  the  vertebral  pieces  together.  The 
spinal  canal,  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  vertebral 
column,  results  from  the  piliug  upon  each  other  of  the 
rings  forming  the  spinal  holes,  and  lodges  the  spinal 
marrow  ; the  apertures  on  each  side  of  it  for  the  passage 
vol.  vm.  381 


of  the  spinal  nerves  are  produced  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  notches  at  the  roots  of  the  articular  processes,  with 
corresponding  notches  of  the  Verlebres  above  and  below 
each  bone. 

The  Spine  is  anatomically  divided  into  regions,  com- 
monly known  as  the  neck,  back,  loins,  and  rump  ; to  the 
Cervical  or  neck  (figs.  xh.  xm.  xiv.  a.)  belong  seven 
Vertebres ; to  the  Dorsal  or  back  (b.),  twelve  ; to  the 
Lumbar  or  loins  (c.),  five;  and  to  the  rump  (d.  e.), 
two,  of  which  the  upper  piece  (d.)  is  the  true  rump- 
bone,  and  the  lower  (e.)  the  rudiment  of  the  tail- 
bones  of  other  Vertebrate  Animals.  These  Verlebres 
in  their  several  regions  perform  peculiar  offices ; hence 
their  form  varies,  and  their  specific  characters  easily 
distinguish  them  ; but  the  nearer  each  region  approaches 
the  other,  the  more  nearly  does  one  resemble  tiie  other, 
and  therefore  the  special  form  is  best  developed  in  the 
central  pieces  of  cacti  division. 

Or  the  Neck  (Cervix,  Lat.;  der  Hals,  Germ.;  It 

Cou , Fr.)  (Figs.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii). 

The  principal  use  of  this  region  being  mobility,  the 
Vertebres  of  which  it  consists  are  formed  specially 
with  that  object ; accordingly  their  bodies  (a.)  are  of 
small  size,  and  their  lever-like  transverse  (c.  c.)  and 
spinous  (d.)  processes  large.  The  upper  (g.)  and 
under  surfaces  of  their  bodies  are  so  formed  as  to  allow 
greater  extent  of  motion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Spine,  the  upper  being  hollowed  from  side  to  side  and 
the  under  from  before  to  behind,  so  that  when  the 
bones  are  connected  by  their  ligaments,  a chain -like 
motion  is  performed,  and  thereby  great  mobility  pro- 
vided without  loss  of  strength  or  connexion.  The  ar- 
ticular processes  face  obliquely  the  upper  (e.  e.)  up- 
wards and  bockwurds,  the  lower  (f.  #1)  downwards  and 
forwards;  hence  the  term  “oblique,”  some  times  applied 
generally  but  improperly  to  the  articular  processes  of 
all  Vertebres,  is  to  these  specially  appropriate.  They 
are  also  more  or  less  hollowed,  and  permit  sliding  on 
each  other  in  the  inclination  of  the  head  forwards  and 
backwards,  or  to  either  side.  These  motions  are  con- 
fined to  the  six  lower  Vertebres  of  this  division ; and 
although  between  any  two  they  are  not  extensive,  yet 
is  the  combined  motion  of  all  very  considerable.  The 
transverse  (c.  c.)  and  spinous  (d.)  processes  arc  each 
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Anatom} . bifid,  i.  e.t  terminating  in  a furk-like  form,  and  hence 
they  admit  of  very  minute  degrees  of  motion  by  the 
operation  of  single  portions  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  whilst  the  horizontal  direction,  which  they  gene- 
rally affect,  allows  considerable  motion  backwards,  for- 
wards, or  aside,  before  the  processes  strike  u]xm  each 
other.  In  each  transverse  process  is  a hole  (i.),  and 
through  the  upper  six  Vertebres  the  vertebral  artery 
on  each  side  ascends  to  the  brain ; but  in  the  seventh, 
the  holes  giTe  passage  to  a pair  of  veins  from  the 
venous  trunks  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  which  portion 
of  the  Nervous  System  being  of  considerable  bulk 
whilst  pacing  through  the  Neck,  the  spinal  holes  form- 
ing the  canal  are  of  correspondent  size,  the  largest 
among  all  the  Vertebres,  and  of  triangular  shape. 

In  addition  to  the  variation  of  the  typical  form  of  the 
Neck  Vertebres  as  they  approach  the  back,  the  upper- 
most two  exhibit  some  very  remarkable  characters  in 
consequence  of  the  partial  revolution  of  the  head  upon 
the  Spine.  This  motion  does  not  occur,  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  between  the  head  and  the  first  Cer- 
vical Yertebre,  but  between  the  first  and  second  pieces 
of  the  Neck,  the  head  being  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  as  to  allow  hut  very  slight  motion.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  with  resjjeel  to  motion,  the  first 
Neck  Yertebre  should  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  the  head,  and  the  second  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Spinal  Column,  for  which  reason  its  description 
will  precede  that  of  the  former. 

The  Second  Neck  Yertebre,  or  Pivot  (fig.  iv.),  is  so 
called  from  a stout  pivot  or  tooth-likc  process  (j.) 
springing  up  from  the  top  of  its  body.  Its  transverse 
processes  are  small,  but  the  spinous  very  bulky,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  strong  muscles  attached  to 
and  acting  upon  it : its  superior  articular  processes  are 
very  extensive.  The  pivot-like  process  is  received  into 

The  First  Neck  Yertebre,  or  Atlas  (figs.  v.  and  vi.), 
no  called  from  supporting  (he  head.  It  is  little  more  than 
a mere  ring  with  a pair  of  deep  sockets  on  its  upper  outer 
edges,  into  which  the  condyles  of  the  skull  are  received, 
and  another  pair  of  broad  flat  ones  below,  joining  it 
with  the  corresponding  processes  ofthe  Second  Vertebre; 
whilst  the  fore  part,  which  in  the  other  Vertebres  forms 
the  body,  is  hollowed  out  into  an  arc  (g.),  the  radius 
of  which  faces  backwards,  is  only  naturally  perfected 
by  a strong  ligament,  and  thereby  separated  from  the 
spinal  canal.  Into  this  hole  the  pivot  of  the  Second 
Vertebre  is  received,  and  upon  it  the  Atlas  to  a certain 
extent  revolves.  As  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is 
thus  really  performed  by  the  Atlas,  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses (c.  c.)  are  especially  developed,  and  jut  out  far 
beyond  those  of  any  other  of  the  Neck  Vertebres. 
Flexion  and  extension  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  per  - 
formed either  between  the  Second  and  First  Vertebre,  or 
between  the  latter  and  the  head,  the  spinous  process  of 
the  First  Vertebre  is  a mere  stud. 

The  Seventh  Neck  Vertebre  also  differs  from  the 
others  by  its  nearer  approximation  to  those  of  the  back 
in  its  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  being  single, 
and  the  latter  being  hooked  much  downwards,  so  that 
it  has  little  rotatory  motion. 

Ok  the  Back  (Dorsum,  Lat. ; der  Rue  ken,  Germ.; 

le  Das,  Fr.)  (Figs.  i.  it.  ill.) 

The  Vertebres  composing  the  Dorsal  Region  of  the 
Spine  present  a marked  difference  of  form  when  com- 


pared with  that  of  the  Cervical,  iu  which,  as  already  Auatomy. 
noticed,  the  mechanism  was  specially  with  reference  to  v—“' 
motion,  whilst  in  these  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  is  in  relation  to  firmness,  and  to  afford  fixed  points 
u|kmj  which  the  motions  of  the  ribs  may  he  performed. 

The  former  object,  firmness,  is  effected  by  the  great 
hooking  down  of  the  spinous  processes  (d.),  which,  over- 
lapping each  other  like  tiles,  prevent  any  rotatory  mo- 
tion, and  admit  only  of  a little  lateral  inclination,  with 
flexion  and  extension,  but  in  a slight  degree.  To  the 
latter  intent  the  transverse  processes  (c.  c.)t  which  are 
horizontal  and  directed  backwards  so  as  to  increase  the 
capacity  ofthe  chest  from  behind  to  before,  are  single, 
and  have  articular  surfaces  (k.)  foe  the  angles  of  the 
rib*,  the  heads  of  which  are  further  connected  with  the 
Spine  by  articular  surfaces  or  hollows  on  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Vertebres  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two,  each  of  the  Vertebres  having  on  either  side  at  the 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  it*  br*1y  « half  articular  sur- 
face (1.  m.),  which,  being  joined  to  that  of  the  super- 
jacent and  subjacent  Vertebre,  forms  a socket  for  the 
head  of  a rib.  The  urticular  processes  (e.  e.  f.  f.)  arc 
vertical  and  nearly  plane,  and  thereby  present  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  other  than  flexion,  extension,  and 
lateral  inclination. 

Variations  are  also  observed  from  their  general  form 
in  these  Vertebres.  Whilst  the  eight  following  the  first 
have  each  a hull'  socket  for  the  ribs  on  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  (he  bodies,  so  that  a pair  of  ribs  is  sup- 
|>nrted  by  two  Vertebres,  the  first  has  a pair  of  whole 
ones  for  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  besides  the  pair  of  half 
ones  for  the  second ; the  tenth  bus  only  a pair  of  half 
sockets  for  the  tcuth  pair  of  ribs,  whilst  the  eleventh 
and  tweltlh  have  each  a pair  of  whole  sockets  supporting 
the  corresponding  pair  of  ribs,  which  are  therefore  con- 
nected only  with  tme  instead  of  two  Vertebres.  The 
eleventh  und  twelfth  dorsal  Vertebres  are  also  further 
distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  their  transverse  pro- 
cesses, which  resemble  those  of  the  loins,  leading  gra- 
dually to  the  greater  and  more  varied  motions  of  the 
latter  division  of  the  Spine.  The  first  Back  V ertebre  is 
characterized  by  having  at  its  upper  part  u pair  o 
whole  articular  surfaces  for  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  besides 
the  pair  of  half  ones  belonging  to  the  second  ribs.  It 
is  almost  immovable,  forming  at  the  same  time  a base 
upon  which  the  motions  of  the  Neck  are  “performed,  and 
a point  from  whence  the  motions  of  the  ribs  are  pri- 
marily derived. 

The  Loins  (Lumhut,  Lat. ; die  Lendet  Gerin. ; 

Lombt* , Fr.)  (Figs.  nn.  ix.) 

In  the  Loins  the  movement  of  the  several  Vertebres 
upon  each  other  is  very  extensive,  and  more  varied  than 
in  the  back.  The  greater  part  of  the  motions  of  the  trunk 
upon  itself  arc  here  performed,  consisting  of  flexion, 
extension,  and  swaying  to  either  side,  or  a combination 
of  all  these  movements,  producing  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  a motion  corresponding  with  that  of  the  upper 
free  moving  end  of  a rod,  of  which  the  lower  moves 
only  upon  its  own  axis  in  a cup.  The  lateral  inclina- 
tion is  allowed  by  the  small  size  of  the  transverse,  and 
facilitated  by  the  form  of  the  articular  processes,  the 
lower  of  which  (f.  f.),  each  resembling  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a solid  cylinder,  are  received  into  corresponding 
but  concave  half  cylinders,  which  form  the  upper  arti- 
cular surface*  (e.  e.)  of  the  subjacent  Vertebre,  a kind 
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Anatomy,  of  junction  specially  adapted  for  rotatory  motion.  The 
. j spinous  processes  (d.)  are  short,  and  nearly  horizontal, 

and  a conswlerable  quantity  of  sort  substance  being 
interposed  between  the  bodies  of  the  Vertebres,  a very- 
great  degree  of  flexion  awl  extension  is  admitted.  The 
spinous  hole  (b.)  in  this  division  again  becomes  large 
and  triangular,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  Cer- 
vical : in  that  it  was  large  on  account  of  the  great  size 
of  the  spinal  nervous  cord  ; in  this  it  is  capacious  to 
permit  the  branching  of  the  same  cord  immediately 
prior  to  its  termination. 

The  last  Lumbar  Vcrtebre  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  its  immobility,  the  front  edge  of  the  lower 
surface  of  its  body  bending  over  the  top  of  the  body  of 
the  rump-bone,  and  its  spinous  process  hooking  down 
upon  the  spinal  urch  of  that  bone. 

Thus  far  the  description  has  Iwd  special  reference  to 
the  motions  of  the  several  pieces  of  the  Spine  upon  each 
other,  but  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
Vertebres  arc  to  be  considered,  via.,  os  forming  a pyra- 
mid of  support,  or  rather  a rod  upon  which  the  neck, 
chest,  and  belly  are  suspended.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  base  of  this  pyramid  or  rod,  speaking  in  general 
terms.  Is  the  broader,  and  the  apex  the  narrower.  The 
pillar  of  support  is  specially  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the 
Vertebres,  the  base  of  which  is  the  lust  Lumbar,  and 
the  tip  the  Second  Cervical.  Circumstances,  however, 
exist  which  preveut  the  regular  diminution  of  the  column 
from  below  upwards  without  diminishing  its  strength. 
The  opportunity  of  increasing  its  capacity,  as  may  be 
needed,  being  allowed  to  the  l>elly  by  its  soft  muscular 
walls  on  the  sides  and  front,  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension, the  bodies  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebres  are  very 
large,  and  much  expanded  laterally;  still,  however,  they 
diminish  from  below  upwurds,  so  that  the  upper  are 
much  smaller  than  the  lower  Vertebres.  In  the  Dorsal 
portion,  however,  the  case  is  altered : this,  as  will  be 
herearter  shown,  forms  part  of  the  Chest,  a cavity  sur- 
rounded by  bone,  and  from  this  cuuse  incapable  of  ex- 
tension beyond  n certain  point ; ' the  Vertebres  are 
therefore  required  to  be  as  small  as  possible  to  prevent 
their  trenching  on  the  cavity,  regard  being  still  hud  to 
the  strength  of  the  Spine,  and  accordingly  their  bodies 
are  narrow  laterally  in  comparison  with  the  Lumbar, 
but  in  proportion  to  this  dimension  are  more  extended 
from  before  to  behind.  Tliis  lateral  narrowing  continues 
as  high  up  as  the  fifth,  from  whence  they  again  be- 
come wider  and  wider,  but  less  extended  from  before  to 
behind  up  to  the  first.  This  diminution  of  width, 
however,  is  of  no  material  consequence,  being  com- 
pensated by  the  connexion  of  tlie  ribs,  which  strengthens 
the  Dorsal  part  of  the  Spine,  allliough  the  vertebral 
bodies  are  diminished  in  six*.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  upper  members  of  the  Dorsal  Spine  have  the  extent 
ol  their  bodies  increased,  not  only  to  strengthen  them 
as  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  points  for  the  junction  of  the 
upper  ribs,  but  also  to  afford  a base  for  the  support  of 
the  Cervical  Vertebres,  which  are  broad  below,  but 
narrow  as  they  ascend  to  support  the  head,  and  to  afford 
room  for  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  moved. 

Or  the  Rump  (Uropygium,  Lat. ; das  Kreuz,  Germ. ; 
le  Croupe,  Fr.) 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Spinal  Column  consists 
of  two  bones,  the  Rump* bone  and  the  Tail-bone.  By 
the  former  more  especially  the  Lower  Limbs  are  con- 
nected with  the  Spine  through  the  intervention  of  a 


pair  of  bones,  which,  with  the  two  forming  the  Rump,  Anatomy, 
produce  a bony  cavity  hereafter  to  be  described.  ylfT-v-^> 

The  Rump-bonk  (Or  Sacrum,  Lat. ; die  Krcuz-bein, 

Germ. ; le  Sacrum,  Fr.),  (Fig.  x.) 

Placed  immediately  beneath  the  last  Lumbar  Verte- 
bre  is  a large  bone  of  a flattened  pyramidal  or  wedge- 
like form,  with  its  broad  base  (g.)  above  and  its  narrow 
tip  (f.)  below ; it  is  concave  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  side  to  side  in  front,  and  convex  from  above 
downwards  behind.  In  the  young  subject  it  consists 
ol  five  pieces,  which,  having  the  general  form  of  verte- 
bres, are  called  fa/te  eertebres , but  in  the  adult  state  are 
united  iuto  a single  bone.  Their  original  separation  is, 
however,  still  indicated  bv  four  slight  and  horizontal 
ridges,  traversing  the  middle  or  body  of  the  bone.  On 
cither  side  of  the  body  are  seen  four  apertures,  by  which 
nerves  are  transmitted,  and  corresponding  to  the  holes 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  in  the  true  Vertebres.  The  transverse 
processes  in  this  bone,  however,  being  consolidated,  a 
large  articular  or  joint  surface  (c.)  is  produced  on  each 
of  its  sides,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Hip- 
bones. The  hinder  surface  has  along  its  middle  a se- 
quence of  little  bony  studs  (d.  d.  d.  d.)  corresponding 
to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  Vertebres.  The  tup  of 
the  body,  called  its  base  (g.),  has  a large  plane  oval 
surface,  to  connect  it  with  the  body  of  the  last  Lumbar 
Vcrtebre,  and  a pair  of  hollow  articular  processes 
(e.  e.)  to  receive  the  corresponding  processes  of  that 
Vcrtebre.  The  lower  end  of  (lie  body  has  a small  oval 
articular  surface  for  the  Tail-bone.  The  spinal  canal 
is  continued  down  between  the  body  and  spinous  pro- 
cesses, but  varies  in  different  individuals,  being  more  or 
less  open  at  the  lower  part  from  the  deficiency  of  its 
hinder  wails,  and  sometimes  leaving  even  the  whole 
canal  open  throughout  like  a lutrrow  gutter.  The  Ver- 
tebral pieces  are  consolidated,  uud  form  thus  a single 
hone,  to  afford  a stronger  connexion  to  the  Hip-bones 
than  if  (bey  remained  separate.  This  subject  must  be 
again  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  Basin  or  Pelvis, 
when  also  the  applicability  of  its  peculiar  disposition 
and  form  will  be  better  understood. 

The  Tail-bone  (Os  Coccygis,  neu  Coccyx,  Lat. ; die 

Steiss-bcin , Germ.;  it  Coccis , Fr.)  (Fig.  xi.) 

The  Tuil,  though  not  appearing  externally  to  the 
commou  covering  of  the  body , as  in  most  ol*  the  higher 
animals,  exists  in  the  human  subject  in  the  form  of 
four  or  five  small  pieces,  resembling  transverse  sections 
of  the  Rump- bone  with  its  spinal  arch  cut  off,  and 
therefore  no  canal  for  the  spinal  cord  is  found.  These 
always  in  the  young,  and  most  generally  in  the  adult, 
exist  us  distinct  portions,  but  occasionally  are  found 
united  into  a single  bone,  resembling  a diminutive 
Rump-bone,  the  original  divisions  being  indicated  by 
three  or  four  transversely  indented  lines.  The  upper 
piece  (a.  b.)  has  a pair  of  small  elevated  processes  (a.  a.) 
which  connect  its  hind  part  more  firmly  to  the  Rump- 
bone,  but  neither  of  the  other  pieces  (d.  e.  f.)  have  any 
process.  The  object  effected  by  the  permanent  division 
of*  this  bone,  as  is  usually  the  case,  will  be  noted  in 
treating  of  the  Rosin  or  Pelvis. 

Of  Ik ff  Vertebral  Joints  (Figs.  xv.  XVI.  xvu.). 

The  connexion  of  the  Vertebral  pieces  being  with 
reference  both  to  strength  and  mobility,  is  effected,  inde- 
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pendent  ly  of  the  muscles,  which  also  tie  them  together, 
in  three  different  ways:  jfnf,by  a ligamento-cartilagi- 
tiou*  substance  between  their  bodies;  secondly,  by  true 
ligamentous  bunds,  some  passing  from  one  Vcrtebre  to 
another,  and  others  connected  with  all  save  one ; and 
thirdly,  by  true  joints,  in  which  exist  true  joint  or  ar- 
ticular surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  included 
in  an  investing  capsular  ligament,  lined  with  synovial 
membrane,  which  also  overspreads  the  articular  carti- 
lages. 

1.  All  the  Verlcbrcs,  below  the  first  Cervical,  have 
their  bodies  connected  together  by  a fibro-curtilagiuous 
structure,  which  from  its  position  is  called  the  Interver- 
tebral Substance  (a.)  ( fibro-cortilago-inten'ertebralit, 
Lat. ; der xicitchenwirbnknorpctt Germ. ; Us  fibro-carti- 
lages,  Fr.).  Each  consists  of  a series  of  concentric  bands, 
toughest  and  most  resisting  at  the  margin  of  the  verte- 
bral bodies,  but  looser  and  more  yielding  as  they  ap- 
proach the  centre,  till  at  last  they  resolve  into  an 
almost  half  fluid  mass.  How  this  acts,  is  best  illustrated 
by  rcfercuce  to  the  vertebral  junction  in  Fishes.  In 
these  animals,  as  shown  in  the  Essay  on  Zoology,  p.  295, 
the  body  of  each  Vcrtebre  is  hollowed  out  into  a fore 
and  hind  conical  cavity,  the  points  of  which  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  but  do  not 
communicate ; the  margin  of  the  base  of  each  cone  is 
connected  by  a ligamentous  ring  with  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  Vcrtebre,  and  thus  a hollow  double  cone 
occurs  between  every  two  of  these  bones,  in  which  is 
contained  a watery  fluid.  This  fluid  being  incompres- 
sible, and  the  bony  cones  no  less  so,  it  follows  that 
whenever  one  cone  is  moved  on  the  other,  the  ligamen- 
tous ring,  which  is  alone  yielding,  is  subjected  to  the 
pressure  which  the  fluid  makes  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  bones  are  approximated ; but  the 
central  part  of  the  fluid  remains  nearly  or  entirely  un- 
changed, whilst  the  rings  of  the  cones  may  be  rolling 
round  upon  each  oilier,  and  therefore  forms  on  incom- 
pressible though  movable  and  infrangible  centre,  so 
long  as  the  margiual  ring  remains  unbroken.  Now  in 
the  human  subject  exactly  the  same  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  Intervertebral  Substance ; its  marginal 
rings,  from  their  elasticity,  may  be  compressed  or  ex- 
panded, but  the  central  and  more  fluid  part  retains  its 
incompressibility  ; and  accordingly,  if  the  muscles  or 
any  other  cause  operate  to  incline  the  Verlcbrcs  to  one 
side,  whilst  the  central  soft  substance  is  displaced  in 
that,  yet  jt  displaces  the  marginal  rings  on  the  opposite 
direction,  and  thus  still  remains  us  a pivot  upon  which 
one  Verlebre  moves  or  rather  sways  upon  another.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  displacing  cause  ceases  to  operate, 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  marginal  rings  especially, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  central  soil  part  to  resume  its 
proper  place,  both  tend  to  restore  the  natural  vertical 
position  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  bodies  of  all  the  Vertebres, 
except  the  first,  are  connected  by  this  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  structure,  so  are  their  arches  by  smother  peculiar 
kind  of  suhstance,  which  is  called  tlsc  Yellow  Substance 
(g.)  (ligamenta  subjUtva,  Lat. ; die  ttelbliche  bunder , 
Germ. ; let  ligament  j an  ne  t,  Fr.).  Euch  piece  consists 
of  thick,  short  vertical  fibres,  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
elastic,  which  pass  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  arch  of 
one  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  arch  of  another  Vertebre ; 
their  length  depends  upon  the  distance  between  the 
vertebral  arches,  they  are  therefore  longer  in  the  loins 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  Spine.  Their  use,  how- 


ever, throughout  is  the  same ; they  strengthen  the  con-  Anatomy 
ucxiiMi  of  the  Vertebres  assist  in  restoring  the  verticul  v- 
position  of  the  spine  when  it  has  been  disturbed,  and 
nave  material  influence  in  preserving  the  erect  posture 
of  the  trunk  w ithout  violent  muscular  exertion. 

2.  The  next  kind  of  junction  which  the  Spine  pre- 
sents is  the  mere  colligation  or  tying  together  of  its 
several  pieces.  To  this  purpose  the  two  just-mentioned 
substances  also  serve,  but  there  are  other  and  true 
ligaments  which  perform  this  duty  alone ; such  are, 

The  Anterior  Common  Ligament  (b.)  ( ligamentum 
commune  anterius),  which  commences  at  tne  basilar 
process  of  the  Occipital  boue,  passes  down,  connected 
with  the  front  of  the  body  of  every  Vertebre,  and  is 
finally  spread  out  upon  the  front  of  the  Hump-bone:  it 
varies  in  breadlh  from  half  on  inch  to  an  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  Vertebres,  being  narrowest  in  the 
neck  and  w idest  in  the  loins  ; but  it  is  thickest  where  the 
Spine  is  weakest,  viz.,  upon  the  upper  Rack  Vertebres, 
and  thus  compensates  for  the  seemingly  deficient 
strength  of  that  part.  The  Posterior  Common  Liga- 
ment ( tigamenlum  commune  poslerius)  commences  by 
a fau-like  expansion  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  basilar 
process  within  the  skull,  passes  through  the  great 
occipital  hole,  is  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  pivot  of  the 
second  Cervical  Vertebre  (which  i>ortion  is  sometimes 
described  as  distinct,  and  called  the  l’erpendiculur  Li- 
gament), then  descends,  expanding  over  the  hind  part 
of  the  bodies  of  all  the  Vertebres,  and  is  ultimately  lost 
on  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  Rump-bone.  The 
margins  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  Vertebres,  except  the 
first  and  second  Cervical,  arc  further  connected  by 
means  of  ligamentous  fibres  called  Cruciul  Ligaments 
( ligament  a cruciformia ),  from  their  direction,  which  de- 
cussate upon  ihe  Intervertebral  Substance,  and  are 
connected  both  with  it  and  with  the  bodies  of  the 
Verlcbrcs.  Narrow  bands  of  ligament  pass  also  from 
one  transverse  process  to  another,  and  from  one  spinous 
process  to  another,  which  ure  culled  lntertransverse 
and  Interspinous  Ligaments  (c.)  ( ligametila  inter - 
Iratuversa,  and  inters  pi  nosa). 

3.  The  remaining  junction  of  the  Vertebres  is  by 
their  joint  or  articular  processes,  which  are  alone,  ana- 
tomically speaking,  true  joints.  The  opposing  surfaces 
of  these  processes  are  covered  each  witli  a thin  layer 
of  curtilage,  aud  invested  in  a close  ligamentous  collar 
or  capsular  ligament  ( ligamenta  caprularid),  lined  w ith 
synovial  membrane.  These  capsules,  in  all  the  vertebral 
joints  below  the  second  cervical,  allow  flexion  and 
extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  a complication  of  all 
three ; but  between  the  second  and  first  Vertebres  the 
motion,  from  the  nearly  horizontal  position  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces,  is  only  rotatory,  and  between  the  first 
Vcrtebre  and  the  skull  only  slight  flexion  and  extension, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  sockets  in  the  former 
for  the  latter  bone. 

The  Ligaments  ulready  described  are  common  to  all 
the  Vertebral  pieces,  but  the  motions  between  the  second 
and  first  Neck  Vertebres  and  the  latter  and  the  skull 
being  different,  inasmuch  as  they  are  performed  by 
true  joints,  and  the  principal  motion  being  horizontal, 
and  performed  between  the  two  just  named  Vertebres, 
some  ligaments  are  there  found  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance and  restriction  of  these  motions,  which  are 
not  required  in  the  more  confined  movements  of  the 
other  Vertebral  pieces.  They  are,  therefore,  proper 
Ligaments  of  these  Vertebres  and  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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Anatomy.  an°  coru-i't  of  three,  besides  that  part  of  the  Common 
Anterior  Ligament,  by  some  anatomists  called  the  Per- 
pendicular, and  by  them  considered  as  one  of  the  proper 
Ligaments. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  pivot  of  the  Second 
Neck  Vertebra  rises  up  into  a hollow  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  canal  of  the  first  Vertebra,  produced  by  the 
scooping  out  of  the  hack  of  the  body  of  that  Vertebra ; In 
this  the  pivot  is  confined  by  means  of  a Transverse  Liga- 
ment ( lir/amentum  Atlantis  tnmsversum , which, 

passing  behind  the  root  of  that  process,  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlas  to  the  other,  completes  a ring  placed  round 
the  pivot,  carrying  with  it  the  skull.  The  horizontal 
motion,  however,  thus  performed,  does  not,  when  mea- 
sured from  {joint  to  point,  exceed  one-third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle,  being  restricted  by  a pair  of 
ligaments,  viz.  the  Lateral  (litjamcnta  later  alia,  Lit), 
which,  originating  from  the  sides  of  the  pivot,  ascend 
obliquely  outwards,  and  are  attached  to  the  upper  and 
inner  edge  of  the  occipital  hole,  The  more  extended 
motion  by  which  the  head  describes  a half  circle  upon 
the  shoulders  is  effected  by  the  movement  of  the  Neck 
Vertebres  upon  each  other. 

General  Observations  re/aitny  to  the  Spine. 

As  to  Form. — The  8pine  in  different  positions  ex- 
hibits very  different  appearance*.  In  front  it  assumes, 
from  the  Rump-bone  upwards  to  the  Atlas,  the  form  of 
a tall  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  the  last  Lumbar, 
and  the  ape*  the  second  Cervical  Vertebre.  Closer 
observation,  however,  will  show  that  it  really  consists 
of  three  pyramids,  the  lower  two  connected  by  their 
tips  and  tlie  upper  two  by  their  bases.  From  the  Inst 
Lumbar  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  Dorsal,  the  bodies  of  the 
Vertebres  gradually  diminish,  and  here  is  the  top  of  the 
first  pyramid  ; from  this  point,  forming  the  top  of  the 
second  pyramid,  the  bodies  gradually  widen  up  to  the 
last  Cervical,  which  forms  its  base,  and  the  base  also  of 
the  third  pyramid,  the  top  of  which  occurs  at  the 
second  Cervical  Vertebre.  The  diminution  of  the  width 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebre#  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  Chest. 

A side  view  of  the  Spine  allows  it,  not  as  might  be  at 
first  expected,  upright,  but  of  un  undulating  form  from 
before  to  behind  ; consequently,  the  perpendicular  me- 
sial line,  which  passing  through  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  drops  between  the  feet,  only  touches 
it  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  Neck  Vertebres,  and 
between  the  second  and  fourth  Loin  Vertebres.  At 
the*c  point*  two  forward  curves  are  produced,  and 
above  and  below  them  the  Spine  recedes,  the  greatest 
recession  being  opposite  the  middle  of  the  Rump-bone, 
which  is  two  inches  behind  the  mesial  line,  whilst  at 
the  fourth  Back  Vertebre  it  js  an  inch  behind,  and  op- 
posite the  Atlas  half  an  inch.  The  use  of  these  re- 
cessions is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  cavities  oppo- 
site which  they  are,  and  also  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
equipoise  of  the  trunk,  as  will  he  hereafter' noticed. 
In  this  view  of  the  Spine  may  also  be  observed  the  re- 
lative height  of  the  intervertebral  substance  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  the  Vertebral  column  below  the  Neck: 
this  is  greatest  in  the  Loins,  where  is  the  greatest 
quantity  of  motion,  both  flexion,  extension,  and  sway- 
ing to  either  side  being  performed  in  consequence  of 
the  small  size  of  the  transverse  and  the  distance  of  the 
spinous  processes  from  each  other.  The  direction  of 
the  transverse  processes  is  also  worthy  of  notice : in 


the  Neck  and  Loins  they  stand  directly  outwards,  but  Anatom j. 
in  the  Back  incline  considerably  backwards,  to  increase  ' 

the  capacity  of  the  Chest.  In  front  of  them  a series  of 
holes  are  seen,  one  between  every  two  Vertebres,  by 
which  the  nerves  pass  out  from  the  Vertebral  Canal. 

Behind  the  transverse  processes,  on  each  side,  is  a hol- 
low corresponding  to  the  curves  of  the  Spine,  and 
bounded  by  the  spinous  process,  which  in  the  Neck 
und  Loins  puss  directly  backwards,  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  therefore  allow  free  rotation  of 
one  Vertebre  upon  another,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned ; but  in  the  Back  they  lap  over  one  another  like 
a series  of  tiles,  and  prevent  any  other  motion  than 
slight  flexion  and  extension. 

The  hind  view,  as  to  form,  exhibits  little  more  than 
is  seen  in  front ; the  spinous  processes  occupy  the  me- 
sial line,  and  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  are  the 
forked  forms  of  those  in  the  Neck,  the  sharp  upper 
edges  of  those  in  the  Back,  which  terminate  almost  in 
points,  and  the  depth  of  those  in  the  Loins.  In  ihe 
Back,  the  arches  of  the  V'erlebres  overlap  so  completely 
that  they  resemble  scales,  and  no  space  exists  between 
them,  in  which  respect  they  differ  widely  from  the 
lumbar  arches,  which  are  short,  nearly  vertical,  and 
far  apart  from  each  oilier,  so  that  the  Vertebral  Canal  is 
open  between  them  ; the  same  also  occurs  in  the  Cervical 
portion  of  the  Spine,  but  the  Arches  are  less  widely  apart. 

Below  the  last  Loin  Vertebre  the  back  of  the  Rump-iione 
is  seen,  with  its  imperfect  spinous  processes,  and  some- 
times the  arch  is  entirely  deficient ; on  either  side  a row 
of  small  holes  for  the  transmission  of  nerves.  The 
Tail-bone  is  seen  below  it,  curving  forwards. 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  Spine, 
with  reference  to  its  form  as  a whole,  is  the  Spinal  or 
Vertebral  Canal  (canalis  vertrbralii , leu  spinalis , 

Lai. ; der  rurkenmarks-kanat.  Germ. ; le  r.anal  verte- 
bral, Fr.).  This  is  produced  by  the  sequence  of  the 
spinal  holes,  and  the  yellow  substance  which  connects 
the  vertebral  arches.  Its  course  follows  the  several 
curves  of  the  Spine.  Its  form  is  triangular,  with  the 
base  towards  the  bodies,  and  the  point  towards  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  Vertebres.  It  varies  conside- 
rably in  size,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  varying 
size  of  the  Spinal  Cord  of  Nervous  Matter,  which  it 
contains  and  protects ; in  the  Neck,  its  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  in 
the  Back  about  seven-twelfths,  in  the  Loins  rather  less, 
and  In  the  Rump-bone  much  less  ; its  extent  from  be- 
fore to  behind  is  in  the  Neck  half  an  inch,  and  in  the 
Back  and  Loins  seven-twelfths ; whilst  its  transverse 
diameter  in  the  Neck  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  other  regions  only  a little  more  than  half  an  inch. 

On  either  side,  and  behind  the  bodies  of  the  Vertebres, 
are  pairs  of  holes  through  which  the  nerves  pass  from 
the  Canal  ; of  these  there  are  seven  to  the  Neck,  twelve  to 
the  Back,  five  to  the  Loins,  and  five  to  the  Rump-bone. 

As  lo  Mechanism. — The  mechanical  structure  of  the 
Spine  must  be  considered  under  five  pniuts  of  view ; 
first , in  reference  to  self-support;  secondly,  as  sup- 
porting the  Trunk  and  Head  ; thirdly , as  protecting  the 
Spinal  Cord ; fourthly , in  reference  to  the  motions  it 
perforins  upon  itself;  and  fifthly , as  being  the  fixed  • 
point  either  to  be  moved  by  the  locomotive  organs,  or 
from  which  the  prehensile  organs  commence  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions. 

a.  Seif-sttpport. — It  may  seem  almost  paradoxical  to 
state  that  the  undulating  form  of  the  Spine  is  the  best 
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Anatomy,  suited  Tor  its  support;  but  when  shall  hereafter  be 
v— v— p°intcd  out  the  complicated  offices  it  has  to  perform, 
this  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  w in  present  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  Intitule  Wisdom 
with  which  the  human  body  has  been  constructed. 
The  subject,  however,  cannot  be  fully  carried  out  till 
we  have  further  examined  and  are  more  fully  acquainted 
with  other  mechanical  parts  of  the  body,  not  only  as 
relating  to  the  cavities  of  which  the  trunk  consists,  but 
also  with  reference  to  the  muscular  forces  which  are 
constantly  operating  upon  the  Spine.  All  that  can  be 
here  adverted  to  is,  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  Vertebres 
arc  kept  a certain  distance  apart  by  the  intervertebral 
substance,  everywhere  highly  elastic,  but  most  so  at 
the  margin  ; whilst  towards  the  centre  it  assumes  a half 
fluid  form,  and,  being  contained  in  an  elastic  ring,  forms 
a hydrostatic  pivot,  which,  when  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  bulges  out  the 
elastic  ring  to  a certain  extent,  but  is  restricted  by  the 
crucial  ligaments  which  pass  from  the  margin  of  the 
body  of  one  to  that  of  another  Vertebre ; unci  if  the  ge- 
neral vertical  position  of  the  Spine  be  disturbed  by  any 
agent,  this  half  .fluid  mass  not  diminished  in  quantity, 
but  still  occupying  the  same  quantum  of  space,  though 
not  the  same  actual  space  as  if  compressed  on  one  side, 
thrusts  out  the  elastic  ring  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
find  room  for  itself.  Pmccssion  and  recetobfl,  or  the 
falling  forwards  or  backwards  of  the  Spine,  are  pre- 
vented ; the  former  immediately  by  the  posterior  com- 
mon ligament  which  connects  the  hind  part  of  the 
bodies  of  all  the  Vertebres,  and  mediately  by  the  liga- 
mentous junction  of  the  spinous  processes,  which  act  like 
the  rod  of  a steelyard,  to  the  extremity  of  which  a very 
slight  weight  being  appended,  a very  heavy  weight 
upon  the  short  limb  is  easily  counterbalanced  ; the  lat- 
ter, recession,  directly  by  the  anterior  common  ligament 
which  connects  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  Verte- 
bres,  and  indirectly  in  the  Neck  by  the  weight  of  the 
head,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  before  the  Verte- 
bral Column,  in  the  Back  by  the  overlapping  of  its 
spinous  processes  and  in  the  Loins  by  the  overhanging 
forwards  of  the  Back  upon  the  receding  Lumbar  Ver- 
tebres. Now,  though  the  Spine,  a*  far  as  hitherto  no- 
ticed, is,  by  the  means  already  referred  to,  preserved  in 
its  vertical  position  as  regards  its  several  pieces,  yet 
taken  as  a whole  it  is  always  disponed  to  fall  forwards, 
although  its  base,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  is  placed  far 
behind  the  lower  limbs  which  support  the  trunk  : this 
arises  from  the  weight  of  the  greater  part  of  the  head, 
and  that  of  the  chest  and  belly  being  before  it.  This 
tendency  is  necessary  to  facilitate  progression  ; it  is  not, 
however,  so  great  as  might  at  first  be  imagined,  and  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  large  size  and  disposition  of  the 
gluteal  muscles  peculiar  to  man.  Lateral  inclination , 
or  swaying  from  side  to  side%  is  prevented  in  the  Neck 
and  Loins  by  muscles,  which  in  those  parts  brace  the 
Spine  upright,  as  a ship's  masts  are  braced  up  by  the 
shrouds;  and  in  the  Back,  by  the  connexion  of  the 
ribs  to  the  bodies  and  transverse  proceases  of  the  Ver- 
tebres, which  almost  entirely  preclude  lateral  motion, 

b.  As  supporting  the  Trunk  and  Hetui. — The  Ver- 
* tebres  being  connected  and  braced  up,  a*  already  stated, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  when 
steadied  by  muscles,  the  Spine  is  fully  competent  to 
sustain  any  weight,  as  the  cheat  and  belly,  which  may 
be  appended  to  it  in  front,  or  placed,  like  the  head, 
upon  its  top. 


c.  As  protecting  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  firm  con-  Anatomy 

ucxion  of  the  numerous  pieces  of  which  the  Spine  ^ v-^_ 

is  composed,  allowing  but  very  little  motion  of  any 

kind  between  any  two  pieces  (excepting  between  the 
Allas  and  Axis),  although  when  acting  together  very 
considerable  movements  are  performed,  indicates  the 
great  care  with  which  Nature  has  provided  against 
injury  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portant functions  which  this  portion  of  the  Nervous 
System  has  to  perform  m the  Animal  (Economy.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Spine  would  have  been 
stronger  had  it  consisted  of  but  one  long  bony  cylinder ; 
had  it  been  so,  however,  the  necessary  as  well  as 
graceful  motions  of  the  Trunk  could  not  have  been 
performed,  and  it  would  uctually  have  been  less  strong 
und  ie»e  protection  to  the  Spinal  Cord  than  as  at  pre- 
sent  composed  ; for  if  a cylinder  of  such  length  as  the 
Spine  is,  and  with  walls  only  of  such  thickness  as  could 
be  made  by  the  quantity  of  bone  forming  the  Spine, 
received  a blow,  it  would  readily  break,  and  in  breaking 
tear  through  the  Spinal  Cord.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  bt>ny  cylinder  being  divided  into  so  many 
pieces  as  it  is,  would  yield  to  a certain  extent,  and 
distribute  throughout  the  whole  chain  any  blow  which 
should  be  received  upon  it,  and  so  diminish  the  liability 
to  fracture  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Also  as  regards  the  ligumentous  connexions,  these 
do  not  dimiuish  the  strength  of  the  Spine  but  ruther 
increase  it,  for  they  not  only  deaden  the  shock  of  any 
blow  received  by  interposing  a soft  substance  between 
the  bones,  but  are  actually  so  strong,  that  when  a 
violent  blow  is  struck  upou  the  Spine,  the  bones  them- 
selves are  fractured  rather  than  any  rupture  of  the 
ligaments,  particularly  of  the  intervertebral  substance, 
should  take  place,  as  is  continually  seen  in  Fractures  of 
the  Spine. 

d.  fn  reference  to  the  Motions  it  performs  upon  itself . 

— In  consequence  of  the  form  mid  disposition  of  the 
articular  processes,  and  the  shortness  of  their  connect- 
ing ligaments,  the  motions  performed  between  any  two 
pieces  of  the  Spine  are  very  slight,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  one  kind  of  motion  betweeu  the  two  uppermost 
Neck  Vertebres.  Taken  together,  however,  they  are 
very  considerable  and  very  varied,  not  only  in  kind, 
but  also  as  to  extent,  and  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  performed,  in  the  several  regions  of  the  Spine. 

Thus  the  Neck  and  Loins,  though  performing  the  same 
kind  of  motion,  differ  in  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
effected,  whilst  the  mechanism  of  the  Back  is  such  as 
almost  to  preclude  motion  of  any  kind. 

The  simple  motions  performed  by  the  Spine  upon 
itself  are  Ucxion,  extension,  and  lateral  inclination;  but 
all  three  can  be  successively  combined,  and  thus  produce 
a compound  movement  called  circumduction,  commonly 
though  not  properly  expressed  by  the  term  “ rolling  the 
body  round.”  If  the  whole  Spine  participate  in  either 
of  these  motions,  the  base  from  which  they  commence  is 
the  Rump-bone,  which  is  steadied  by  its  connexion 
with  the  hip-bone*,  and  the  part  which  is  most  dis- 
placed from  its  natural  position  is  the  upper  end  of  the 
Vertebral  Column.  But  portions  only  of  the  Spine  may 
act,  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  consider  the  motions 
which  each  region  is  capable  of  performing. 

a.  Motions  of  the  Neck. — In  this  division  of  the  Spine 
the  motions  are  the  must  extensive  and  the  most  varied, 
and  effected  by  two  differ  cut  kinds  of  mechanism. 

1st.  The  Allas  and  Axis  are  not  connected  by  interver- 
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Anatomy,  tcbral  substance,  but  instead  of  a body  the  former  has  a 
circular  hole  completed  by  the  transverse  ligament,  into 
which  is  received  the  pivot-like  process  of  the  latter, 
and  the  opposing  articular  surfaces  of  both  being  nearly 
horizontal,  and  placed  very  far  forward  even  upon  the 
top  of  the  body  of  the  Axis,  the  Allas  travels  hori- 
zontally upon  the  hitter  and  around  the  pivot.  This 
horizontal  motion,  however,  does  not  exceed  an  arc  of 
the  sixth  of  a circle,  being  limited  by  the  lateral  liga- 
ments attached  to  the  top  of  the  pivot,  and  the  edge  of 
the  great  occipital  hole,  and  from  this  function  not  in- 
aptly called  moderating  ligament*  by  some  anatomists. 
The  motion  is  very  easily  and  very  briskly  performed 
in  consequence  of  the  great  length  of  the  transverse 
processes,  which  act  like  the  bars  of  a capstan. 

2nd.  The  remaining  Neck  Vertebral  have  the  same 
kind  of  connexion  as  the  other  pieces  of  the  Spine,  but 
modified  to  increase  their  mobility.  This  is  effected  by 
the  greater  elasticity  of  the  intervertebral  substance; 
the  quantity  of  which  is,  however,  less  than  in  either 
of  the  other  Vertebral  regions,  admitting  the  extended 
play  between  the  vertebral  bodies  which  arises  out  of 
the  double  concave  and  double  slightly  convex  surfaces 
which  their  opposing  extremities  possess ; whilst  the 
looseness  of  the  ligamentous  capsules  of  the  articular 
processes  allow  greater  extent  of  play,  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  transverse  do  not  interfere  with  it.  The 
consequence  is,  that  betweeu  every  two  of  these  there  is 
greater  motion,  flexion,  extension,  and  lateral  inclina- 
tion, than  between  many  other  Vcrtebrcs,  and  that  cir- 
cumduction is  also  much  more  extensive.  Besides  these 
there  is  also  a turning  of  the  Neck  as  it  were  upon  a 
central  pivot  from  side  to  side,  by  which,  if  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  Atlas  be  included,  the  head  is  able  to 
describe  an  arc  measuring  one-third  of  a circle. 

Motion s of  the  Back. — As  firmness  and  strength 
are  the  great  points  towards  which  the  mechanism  of 
this  region  of  the  Spine  is  directed,  the  motions  which 
occur  between  iU  several  pieces  are  very  trivial.  They 
can  indeed  bend  a little  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
either  side ; but  to  anv  extent  flexion  and  lateral  incli- 
nation are  prevented  tiy  the  junction  of  the  ribs,  and 
extension  by  the  overlapping  of  the  vertebral  arches 
and  spinous  processes. 

y.  Motions  of  the.  Loins. — The  quantity  of  motion 
here  performed  is  only  less  than  in  the  Neck ; the  great 
distance  apart  of  the  bodies  and  spines,  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  transverse  processes  of  these  Vertebres,  ad- 
mitting of  great  freedom  and  extent  of  motion.  The 
flatness  of  the  bodies  of  these  bones,  combined  with 
their  free  play,  would  render  the  Spine  at  this  part  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  its  pieces  very  liable  to  displace- 
ment, were  it  uot  for  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  the 
articular  processes*,  which,  instead  of  overlapping  or 
resting  against  each  other,  as  in  the  Neck  and  Back,  are 
• actually  pegged  into  one  another,  the  solid  half-cylin- 
drical lower  processes  being  received  into  correspond- 
ing concavities  on  the  upper  end  of  the  subjacent  bone, 
thus  forming  a double  row  of  ties,  whilst  their  rounded 
form  allows  of  slight  horizontal  rotation  upon  each  other. 

t.  As  being  the  fixed  part  of  the  body  either  to  be 
moved  by  the  locomotive  organs , or  from  which  the  pre- 
hensile organ*  commence  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions.— Trie  former  of  these  purposes  is  effected  by 
the  junction  of  the  Spine  with  the  pelvis  or  basin, 
which  intermediately  connects  it  with  the  lower  limbs ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  the  muscles 


attached  to  it  keeping  the  Spine  steady  in  any  position  Anatomy, 
required  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  the  pre-  * — > 

hensile  organs  so  that  it  forms  a resistance  upon  which, 
or  from  which,  the  muscles  moving  the  upper  limbs 
can  act. 

2.— OP  THE  HEAD. 

Caput , Lai. ; der  Kopf,  Germ. ; la  TSte,  Fr. 

The  Head  of  the  human  subject  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  other  Vertebrate  Animals 
by  the  great  size  of  the  bruin-case  or  skull,  by  the 
plane  of  the  face  being  parallel  to  that  of  the  vertical 
spine,  by  the  non-projection  of  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
by  the  absence  of  incisive  bones,  and  by  the  prominence 
of  the  chin.  It  is  divided  into  the  skull  and  face. 

Of  TBK  Skill  ( Cranium , Lat. ; der  Schadelt  Germ.; 

la  Crane,  Fr.)  (Anat.  PL  V.,  fig.  i.  to  vi.) 

Consists  of  four  single  bones,  the  occipital,  sphenoid, 
ethmoid  and  frontal,  and  two  pairs,  the  temporal  and 
parietal. 

I.  The  Occipital  Bone  (Os  Oedpilis,  Lat.;  die  H inter 

haupts-bein,  Genu. ; l' Occipital,  Fr.)  (Fig.  i.) 

Is  situated  at  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  Skull, 
forming  a large  portion  of  the  Hind  head  and  base  of 
the  Skull,  and  transmits  the  weight  of  the  whole  Head 
to  the  Spine.  It  is  concave  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  side  to  side  in  front,  and  convex  in  the  same 
directions  behind.  It  Is  of  an  hexagonal  figure,  one 
sharp  angle  above  and  behind,  the  occipital  (a.)  ; another 
before  and  below,  truncated,  the  sphenoidal  (b.)  ; and 
on  each  side  two, — the  upper  jiair  the  parietal  (c.  c.), 
and  the  lower  the  temporal  angles  (d.  d.).  Between 
these  angles  the  upper  two  edges  arc  the  parietal  (a.  c.), 
the  middle  two  the  temporal  (c.  d.),  and  the  lower  two 
the  basilar  (d.  b.).  Internally,  ut  the  bottom  of  the  bone, 
is  the  great  occipital  hole  (©.),  of  an  oval  form,  with  its 
long  diameter  from  before  to  behind  ; in  front  of  this 
rises  up  the  wcdgc-like  process,  the  basilar , which  is 
broad  below  and  uarrowing  above  where  it  joins  to  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  hollowed  from  side  to  side  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  annular  tubercle  of  the  Brain 
or  great  commissure  of  the  Cerebellum,  and  has  a small 
groove  on  each  of  its  sides  for  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.  Behind  the  great  hole  the  bone  rises  and  ex- 
pands considerably,  forming  four  cavities, — the  lower 
two  for  the  lobes  of  the  Cerebellum  and  the  upper  two 
lor  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  these  are 
divided  by  a crucial  ridge  (f.  f.),  the  horizontal  limb 
of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium  and  lodg- 
ment to  the  lateral  smnsrs,  and  the  vertical  limb  above 
the  horizontal  receives  in  it  the  longitudinal  sinus,  tuid 
gives  connexion  to  the  greater  falx  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  below  the  horizontal  is  slightly  grooved  for  the 
occipital  sinus,  and  has  the  If  sacr  fa  I \ attached  to  it : 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  temporal  angles  are 
grooves  for  part  of  each  lateral  sinus,  as  they  descend 
to  the  great  lacerated  basal  holes , part  of  which  are 
formed  by  notches  in  the  basilar  edges.  Externally 
the  bone  is  very  smooth  above  the  great  transverse  ridge 
(h.  h.),  which  passes  across  in  a curving  form  from  one 
parietal  angle  to  the  other,  and  has  in  its  centre  a pro- 
minence called  the  occipital  protuberance  (!•),  from 
which  descends  to  the  hind  part  of  the  great  hole  a 
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Anatomy.  sharp  low  ridge  called  the  occipital  tptne  (g.),  crossed 
about  an  inch  below  the  protuberance  by  the  las  trans- 
verse ridge  (i.  i.),  which  curves  from  one  temporal  angle 
to  the  other,  and  having  between  it  and  the  great  hole 
two  pits  for  muscular  insertion.  On  each  side  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  great  hole  are  placed  tin?  condyloid 
processes  (j,  j.),  by  which  the  skull  articulates  with  the 
spine.  These  are  convex  from  behind  to  before, 
deepest  in  front,  and  face  outwards  and  downwards ; 
and  extending  outwards  from  each  is  a ridge  termina- 
ting in  the  temporal  ungle  on  each  side  for  muscular 
attachment ; in  front  of  the  great  hole  is  seen  the  under 
surface  of  tin?  basilar  process. 

In  the  Occipital  Bone  there  are  one  single  and  two 
pairs  of  holes  proper  to  it. 

The  Great  hole,  already  mentioned. 

The  Anterior  Condyloid  holes  before  the  Condyles, 
and  running  into  the  Lacerated  holes. 

The  Posterior  Condyloid  holes  behind  the  Condyles, 
and  often  only  one. 

Besides  which  are  found  a pair  of  notches,  in  the 
basilar  edges,  part  of 

The  Posterior  Lacerated  holes,  which  are  completed 
by  the  Temporal  Bone. 

2&  3.  The  Temporal  Bones  ( Ossa  Temper um,  Lat.; 

die  SchUtfi-bcine , Germ.  ; les  Temporaux,  Fr.) 

(Fig.  n.). 

The  sides  and  under  part  of  the  Skull,  from  the  tem- 
poral angles  of  the  Occipital,  and  renchiug  rather  before 
the  plane  of  the  Sphenoidal  angle  of  the  same  bone,  are 
formed  by  the  Temporal  Bones  which  take  their  name 
from  being  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  Temples  of 
the  Head. 

'Die  Temple- bone  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  parts : the  knobby  portion,  which 
joins  the  temporal  edge  of  the  Occipital,  and  is  behind 
the  great  external  auditory  opening;  the  scaly  piece, 
which  rises  above  and  before  the  same  aperture,  and 
forms  together  with  the  former  portion  a large  purt  of 
the  side  of  the  Skull;  and  the  triangular  piece,  of  rocky 
hardness,  which  runs  from  the  auditory  opening  inwards 
and  forwards,  and  is  connected  by  its  hind  edge  with 
the  basilar  edge  of  the  Occipital  Bouc.  The  Mamillary 
Portion  (A.)  is  named  from  its  large  nipple-like  pro- 
cess (a.),  which  may  be  felt  like  a large  knob  behind 
the  car  in  the  living  subject : upon  its  point  is  a groove 
for  the  passage  of  the  occipital  artery  ; on  the  inner 
side  of  its  root  is  the  deep  digastric  pit  ; and  behind 
it  is  the  mastoid  hole : this  process  is  hollowed  out 
within  the  Skull,  forming  a broad  deep  groove  to 
receive  the  termination  of  tlie  Intend  sinus.  The  two 
tables  forming  the  walls  of  this  portion  are  far  sepa- 
rated, and  tilled  up  with  numerous  cavities  contain- 
ing air,  called  the  mastoid  cells,  and  communicating 
with  the  internal  ear.  The  upper  edge  of  this  portion 
is  nearly  horizontal,  aiul  deeply  toothed.  2.  The  S* fua- 
rnous  Portion  (B.),  so  called  from  its  principal  part  con- 
sisting of  a large  flat  scale-like  or  squamous  plate  (c.), 
which  rises  above  and  before  the  auditory  aperture  ; it 
is  very  smooth  on  the  outer  surface,  but  within  irregu- 
lar with  the  ftiigcr-inurks  and  nipple-like  elevations; 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  circumference,  except  at  the 
lower  part,  is  bevelled  from  without  inwards  ami  down- 
wards. From  the  under,  outer,  and  back  part  of  the 
Squamous  Portion  projects  outwards  und  forwards  the 
zygomatic  process  ( d.),  which  terminates  in  the  toothed 


malar  process  (e.)  ; between  the  root  of  the  former  pro-  Anatomy, 
ccss  and  the  squamous  plate  is  a smooth  surface  or 
pulley , over  which  the  temporal  muscle  plays,  and  below 
it  is  the  glenoid  or  articular  cavity  to  receive  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw,  bounded  in  front  by  the  articular 
eminence , which  terminates  externally  at  the  tubercle. 

3.  The  Petrous  Portion  (C.),  of  almost  rocky  hardness, 
has  a prismatic  shape,  running  inwards  and  forwards 
from  between  the  Squamous  and  Mamillary  Portions 
its  upjter  angle  (e.)  is  most  regular,  and  has  an  indis- 
tinct groove  upon  it  for  the  lodgment  of  the  *u|>erior 
petrosa]  sinus ; near  its  inner  extremity  is  a slight  notch, 
over  which  the  trigeminal  nerve  pusses,  und  towards 
the  outer  an  elevation,  which  marks  the  lop  of  the  ver- 
tical semicircular  canal : in  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
is  the  bony  part  of  the  Eustachian  Tube , and  above  it 
part  of  the  carotid  canal ; in  the  posterior  inferior  angle, 
which  is  very  irregular,  there  is  a deep  notch  complet- 
ing the  jtoiierior  lacerated  hole , which  is  divided  into 
two  by  the  little  jutting  jugular  process,  and  to  its  inner 
side  is  a conical  cavity  in  which  the  aqueduct  of‘  the 
cochlea  terminates:  in  the  front  face  of  the  prism  is 
seen  the  trigeminal  groove,  continued  from  the  notch 
just  mentioned,  below  it  part  of  the  anterior  lacerated 
hole , and  extending  from  it  outwards  and  upwards  the 
unnamed  ca  nal,  to  terminate  in  the  unnamed  hide,  to 
the  outer  side  of  which  is  the  front  leg  of  the  vertical 
semicircular  canal ; in  the  hind  face,  at  its  inner  edge, 
a slight  hollo u-,  completing  with  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  the  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus ; to  its  outer  side,  the  large  internal  auditory  hide, 
and  further  out  the  aperture  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Ves- 
tibule, covered  by  a plate  of  bone ; in  the  base  or  under 
surface  is  the  jugular  pit , resembling  the  cavity  of  a 
thimble,  into  which  the  jugular  vein  is  received  as  it 
joins  the  lateral  sinus  (this  is  usually  found  only  in  one 
Temporal  Bone) ; to  its  outer  side  is  the  long  styloid 
process  (f.),  surrounded  by  its  vaginal  process,  und  be- 
tween it  and  the  digastric  pit  is  the  slybnnastoid  hole, 
to  the  front  of  which  is  the  auditory  process , forming 
the  floor  of  the  external  auditory  passage,  which  ter- 
minates externally  in  the  external  auditory  hole,  between 
the  Squamous  and  Mamillary  portions. 

In  this  Bone  there  arc  ten  holes,  of  which  have  been 
described  already — 

The  Mastoid,  l*nnamcd,  Stylomastoid,  Internal  and 
External  Auditory  holes,  the  terminations  of  the  Aque- 
ducts of  the  Cochlea  and  Vestibule,  and  of  the  Eusta- 
chian Tube.  The  others  are — 

The  Glenoid  lode  in  the  Glenoid  cavity,  and 
The  Carotid  hole  in  the  base  of  the  prism. 

By  its  junction  with  the  Occipital  bone  behind,  it 
completes 

The  Posterior  Lacerated  hole  : and  by  joining  with 
the  Sphenoid  bone  before, 

The  Anterior  Lacerated  hole  and 
The  Internal  Carotid  hole. 

Besides  the  parts  already  observed,  the  Petrous  Por- 
tion of  this  bone  contaias  the  whole  Internal  Organ  of 
Hearing,  the  description  of  which  will  bt  given  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Organa  of  the  Senses. 


4 & 5.  The  Parietal  Bones  (Ossa  Parietal ia,  sets  Otta 
Bregmatis , Lat. ; die  Schrilrl-fudne,  oder  SeitenwonfL 
beine.  Germ.  ; les  Parietaux , Fr.)  (Fig.  lit.) 

This  pair  of  bones  are  situated  in  front  of  the  Occi- 
pital, above  and  projecting  a little  in  front  of  the 
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Anatomy.  Temporal  bones,  and  form  the  vault  of  the  Skull,  to 
which  the  names  vertex,  sinciput,  or  summit  have  been 
applied. 

The  Parietal  Bone  is  of  a quadrangular  figure,  con- 
vex from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  to  behind  ; 
ita  anterior  or  frontal  (a.),  superior  or  parietal  (b.), 
and  posterior  or  occipital  (c.)  edges  are  all  straight  and 
serrated,  or  toothed  like  a saw  ; its  lower  or  temporal 
(d.)  edge,  about  an  inch  behind  the  frontal,  assumes  a 
curved  form  with  the  concavity  downwards,  and  thiR 
curve  is  bevelled  from  without  to  within  where  re- 
ceived within  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  Temporal  bone ; 
consequently,  though  the  one  overlaps  the  other,  there 
is  no  irreater  thickness  of  the  skull  at  this  than  at  any 
other  part ; the  anterior  upper  or  frontal  (e.),  and  the 
posterior  upper  or  occipital  (f.)  angles  are  right  angles ; 
the  anterior  lower  or  sphenoidal  (g.),  and  the  posterior 
lower  or  temporal  (h.)  angles  are  truncated.  Exter- 
nally, the  bone  is  smooth,  excepting  the  indistinct  curved 
temjforal  ridge,  which,  beginning  from  the  middle  of 
the  frontal  edge,  runs  backwards  and  descends  into  the 
temporal  angle ; a projection  just  above  the  middle  of 
this  ridge  indicates  the  widest  part  of  the  skull. 
Within,  the  bone  is  marked  by  the  mamillary  eminences 
and  finger-pits,  and  narrow  branching  grooves  point 
out  the  ramifications  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  seen  in  a vertical  groove  on  the 
sphenoidal  angle ; a horizontal  groove  is  observed  on 
the  temporal  angle  for  part  of  the  lateral  sinus ; upon 
the  side  of  the  parietal  edge  is  part  of  a longitudinal 
groove  (i.),  completed  by  the  junction  of  the  bone  with 
its  fellow  for  the  longitudinal  sinus ; and  to  the  outer 
side  of  this  some  pits  for  the  Pacchionic  glands. 

In  this  bone  there  is  but  one,  the  Parietal  hole,  near 
the  purietal  edge,  and  generally  only  in  one  of  the 
bones. 

6.  The  Sphenoid  Bone  (Os  Sphenoides,  Lut. ; der 

Kcil-bein,  Germ. ; le  Sphlnoide , Fr.)  (Fig.  iv.) 

Is  placed  in  front  of  the  Occipital  and  Temporal  bones, 
forming  with  the  latter  the  cavities  in  which  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  Cerebrum  rest.  It  is  usually  said  to  lock 
or  wedge  together  all  the  bones  of  the  Skull,  whence  is 
derived  its  name.  It  serves,  how'ever,  the  much  more 
important  office  of  connecting  the  Skull  with  the  Face, 
being  joined  with  all  the  bones  of  the  latter,  except  the 
Na&ul,  Lachrymal,  and  Turbinuted,  und  the  Lower  Jaw. 
It  somewhat  resembles  an  animal  with  expanded  wings 
and  depending  legs ; hence  has  been  compared  by  some 
anatomists  to  a bat,  and  by  others  to  a wasp,  but  the 
similarity  is  not  very  obvious.  It  is  divided,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  into  five  parts, — the  body,  two 
pterygoid,  and  two  temporal  portions. 

The  Body  (f.)  occupies  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and 
consists  of  two  sphenoidal  cells , divided  by  a middle 
bony  partition  ; it  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
basilar  process  of  the  Occipital  hone,  to  which  it  joins  by 
the  rough  basilar  process  (b.)  on  its  hind  part,  on  either 
side  of  which  is  seen  u notch,  completing  with  the  tem- 
poral bone  the  internal  carotid  hole  ; the  top  of  the  body 
is  bounded  behind  by  the  square  posterior  clinoid process, 
and  before  by  the  olive-shaped  process  (c.),  which  gives  to 
the  hollow  between  them  a saddle-like  form,  whence  it 
is  called  the  Turkish  saddle ; projecting  backwards  over 
the  front  of  the  latter  are  the  two  little  anterior  clinoid 
processes , having  at  their  roots  the  optic  holes ; and  ex- 
tending outwards  from  these,  gradually  becoming  more 
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slender,  and  terminating  each  in  a point,  are  the  Iran*-  Anatomy. 
verse  spinous  processes  (d.  d.),  sometimes  also  called  the  — 

lesser  wings,  or  the  Ingrassian  processes,  after  the  ana- 
tomist who  particularly  described  them ; upon  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  the  body  is  the  ethmoidal  spine 
and  crest  (c.  u.),  the  latter  of  which,  descending  verti- 
cally, has  on  each  side  the  openings  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinuses ; the  crest  terminates  below  in  the  azygos  or 
single  process  (e.),  a short  sharp  spur  of  bone,  on  either 
side  of  which  a triangular  plate  is  sometimes  called  the 
triangular  bone(f.)t  which  bounds  the  top  of  the  sphe- 
no-palatine  holes. 

From  the  under  part  of  the  sides  of  the  body  de- 
scend— 

The  Pterygoid  Portions  (i,  g.),  although  so  named, 
correspond  to  the  legs  of  the  Hying  animal.  Each  of 
these  are  divided  posteriorly  into  two  plates  by  the  ver- 
tical gutter-like  pterygoid  pit,  which  at  the  lower  part 
terminates  in  the  vtery  go-palatine  fissure, by  which  they 
are  entirely  divided ; the  inner  or  nasal  plate  (g.)  is 
long,  narrow,  and  terminates  in  a hook-like  or  hamular 
process  (h.),  over  which  a muscle  of  the  palate  ploys ; 
the  outer  or  muscular  plate  (i.)  is  short,  wide  from  be- 
fore to  behind,  and  turned  much  outwards  : part  of  the 
ptery go-palatine  canal  is  seen  on  the  front  of  this  por- 
tion, into  which  the  pterygoid  holes  run  above,  and  be- 
low a rough  surface. 

The  Temporal  Portions  (j,  k.  I.)  extend  from  between 
the  body  and  pterygoid  portion  on  each  side  outwards  for 
some  distance,  forming  the  floor  of  the  middle  cavities 
of  the  Skull,  and  terminating  behind  each  in  the  spinous 
process  (j.  j.),  which  is  received  in  a triangular  cleft 
between  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  Tem- 
poral bone,  and  has  upon  its  extreme  back  and  under 
part  the  little  styliform  process.  Having  formed  this 
floor,  it  ascends  vertically  on  the  side  of  the  Skull,  and 
assumes  the  name  of  temporal  plate  (k.  k,),  which  forms 
part  of  the  temporal  pit,  is  joined  behind  to  the  squa- 
mous plate  of  the  Tem|H»raJ,  and  above  to  the  Sphenoidal 
angle  of  the  Parietal  bone : in  front  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral cavity  it  also  rises  vertically,  facing  forwards  and 
inwards,  and,  bounding  the  back  und  outer  part  of 
the  orbit,  acquires  the  name  of  orbital  plate  (1.),  be- 
tween the  upper  edge  of  which  and  the  transverse  spi- 
nous process  is  the  superior  lacerated  orbital  hole,  whilst 
its  lower  edge  forms  part  of  the  inferior  lacerated  or- 
bital hole.  The  apertures  in  this  bone  are  seven  pairs, 
of  which  the  following  have  been  noticed  : — 

The  Optic,  Superior  Lacerated  Orbital,  Pterygoid 
hole*,  and  the  openings  of  the  Sphenoidal  Sinus.  The 
others  are — 

The  Round  holes  behind  the  Su]ierior  Lacerated, 

The  Oval  holes  behind  the  last,  and 
The  Spinous  holes  in  the  spinous  processes. 

By  its  junction  with  the  Temporal  bone  it  completes— 

The  Internal  Carotid  and  the  Anterior  Lacerated  Basal 
holes  ; with  the  Palate-bone  it  forms 

The  Spheno-palatine  hole ; and  with  that  and  the 
Superior  Maxillary  bone, 

The  Inferior  Luce  rated  Orbital  holes. 

7.  The  Ethmoid  Bone  (Os  Ethmoides,  Lat. ; die  Sieb- 
bein.  Germ. ; I'Ethmoule,  Fr.)  (Fig.  v.) 

Is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Skull  in  front  of  the 
body  of  the  Sphenoid  bone,  between  the  two  Orbits, 
forming  their  inner  boundaries  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Nose.  Its  upper  surface  beiug  perforated  by  nu- 
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Anatomy,  merous  holes  like  those  of  a colander  or  sieve,  it  has 
1 ■n—-'  acquired  the  name  Ethmoid  Bone. 

It  is  of  an  oblong  square  form,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous bony  convolutions,  some  of  which  coalesce  and 
form  the  eikmoulal  cell*  (a.  a.),  which  are  divided  into 
anterior  and  posterior,  and  others  are  unconnected, 
the  middle  two  of  which,  being  very  long,  are  called 
turbinated  plates ; these  cells  are  bounded  on  each  side 
by  the  smooth  flat  plates  forming  the  inner  boundaries 
of  the  orbits,  but  which  are  deficient  in  front;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hone  which  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  Skull  is  the  cribriform  or  sieve-iike  plate  (b.  b.), 
full  of  very  minute  holes,  which  are  separated  into  two 
sets  by  on  elevated  process  commencing  from  the  hinder 
margin  and  gradually  increasing  in  depth  in  front,  and 
from  its  figure  called  the  cork's-comb  (c.) ; opposite  to 
which,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate 
descends  the  nasal  plate  (d.),  dividing  the  ethmoidal 
cells  into  two  lateral  set* ; this  plate  it*  thick  behind  to 
join  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  Sphenoid  bone,  then 
behind  and  below  for  the  Votner,  thick  below  and 
before  to  receive  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nostrils,  and 
thick  before  and  above  to  join  the  Frontal  bone. 

Besides  the  Sieve-holes,  there  are, — 

The  Posterior  Ethmoidal  holes  leading  to  the  corre- 
sponding sinuses;  and  purls  of 

The  Anterior  Ethmoidal  holes,  and  of 

The  Internal  Orbital  holes. 

8.  The  Frontal  Bone  (Os  Frontis,  Lat.  ; die  Slirn-bcin, 

Germ.;  U Frontal , Fr.)  (Fig.  vi.) 

Occupies  the  front  of  the  Skull,  and  forms  the  Fore- 
head ; it  is  placed  before  the  Parietal  bones  above  and 
on  the  sides,  before  the  transverse  spinous  plates  of  the 
Sphenoid,  around  the  sides  and  front  of  the  Ethmoid 
bone,  and  forms  the  upper  parts  or  vaults  of  the  Orbits. 
It  is  usually  compared  to  a dam-shell,  the  hinge  part  of 
which  is  below  and  behind,  and  the  convex  span  of  the 
shell  facing  forwards. 

The  bone  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
ridges  (a.  a.)  which  support  the  eyebrows,  situated 
at  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  bone,  and  called 
the  supraciliary,  with  a notch  or  hole  in  each  : these 
are  arched  from  side  to  side,  and  become  more 
distinct  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  orbits,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  external  angular  processes 
(b.  b.).  On  the  inner  side  of  the  orbits  they  termi- 
nate ulso  in  other  less  defined  processes , the  internal  an- 
gular (c.  e ),  which  latter  arc  separated  from  each  other 
by  a third  indented  concave  surface  called  the  nasal 
process,  from  the  middle  of  which  projects  forwards, 
like  the  prow  of  an  ancient  galley,  the  nasal  spine  (d.). 
Behind  the  nasal  process,  in  the  under  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  bone,  is  on  oblong  square  aperture,  the  eth- 
moidal notch,  which  receives  the  Ethmoid  bone,  and 
on  each  side  of  this  «Te  the  orbital  plates  ( f.  f.  ),  of  a 
triangular  form,  the  bases  running  into  the  aupruciliary 
ridges,  and  concave  from  side  to  aide,  forming  the 
vault*  of  the  orbits ; some  little  apertures,  the  frontal 
holes,  arc  sometimes  here  noticed,  and  occasionally 
near  the  inner  angular  process  a little  stud  of  bone 
serving  as  the  pulley  of  a tendon ; between  the  inner 
edge  of  each  orbital  plate  and  the  ethmoidal  notch  are 
a row  of  cavities,  part  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (g.  g.), 
which  are  perfected  by  resting  on  the  edge*  of  the  Eth- 
moid boue ; on  the  outer  side,  near  the  external  angle, 
is  a hollow  for  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  upper  sur- 


face of  the  bone  rise*  upward*  ami  curves  backwards  Anatomy, 
till  it  joins  the  frontal  edge*  of  the  Parietal  bones ; in  ' 1 
front  it  sometime*,  but  not  always,  exhibits  a middle 
ridge  passing  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  nasal  pro- 
cess, a little  above  which,  and  extending  out  wards,  are  the 
prominence!  marking  the  situation  of  the  larger  frontal 
sinuses,  anil  varying  in  distinctness  in  different  pertons; 
above,  and  to  the  outer  sides  of  these,  are  distinct  pro- 
minences marking  the  centre*  of  ossification  of  the  two 
]H)rtions  composing  the  bone  in  the  young  subject ; im- 
mediately behind  the  outer  angular  process  on  each  side 
is  a depression  forming  tbe  front  of  the  temporal  pit, 
bounded  above  by  the  curving  of  the  temporal  ridge, 
which  is  continued  from  the  Parietal  bone  into  the 
external  angular  process ; on  ihe  back  surface  of  this 
portion,  immediately  behind  the  nasal  process,  » the 
blind  hole , and  belore  it  commences  the  frontal  spine, 
w hich,  rising  up  about  an  inch,  divides  into  two,  formiug 
a ffroorr  which  continues  up  to  the  groove  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  completes  the 
hollow  for  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  posterior  mar- 
gin of  this  bone,  as  low  as  the  temporal  ridges,  is  serrated 
and  bevelled  from  behind  forwards,  but  below  the 
ridge  from  before  backwards. 

The  apertures  in  this  bnne  are — 

The  Blind  hole. 

The  Supraciliarv  holes. 

The  Frontal  holes. 

The  opening*  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses.  Besides  which 
are  fornwd 

The  Anterior  and  Posterior  Internal  Orbital  holes, 
by  the  junction  of  this  bone  with  the  upper  margin  of 
the  Ethmoid. 

Or  the  Face  (Fades,  Lat.;  das  Gtsicht,  Germ. ; la 
Face,  Fr.)  (Anat.  PI.  V.,  fig.  vn.  to  xiv.). 

Consists  of  six  pairs,  the  Nasal,  Superior  Maxillary, 
Lachrymal,  Malar,  Palatine,  and  Turbinated  Bones, 
and  two  single  ones,  the  Ploughshare  bone,  and  In- 
terior Maxillary  Bone. 

1 & 2.  The  Nasal  Bones  (0*sa  Am,  Lat. ; die  Xasen- 
brine.  Germ  ; Us  Os  du  Met,  Fr.)  (Fig.  vin.) 

Are  a pair  of  small  bones  situated  immediately  below 
the  middle  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  Frontal  bone,  and 
forming  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose. 

Each  Nasal  Bone  is  fan-shaped  ; thick  and  deeply 
indented  above  where  joining  with  the  Frontal  bone, 
but  below  very  thin  where  connected  with  the  car- 
tilages of  the  Nose  ; its  inner  anterior  edge  is  straight 
where  joining  its  fellow,  thick  above  and  thin  below ; 
and  its  outer  posterior  edge  grooved  where  connected 
with  the  Superior  Maxillary  bone ; it  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed from  above  downwards,  and  convex  from  before 
to  behind  externally,  and  concave  in  both  directions 
within. 

3 & 4,  The  Superior  Maxillary  Bones  (Ossa  MaxUlaria 
Superiora,  Lat. ; die  Obcrkicfcr-beinf,  Germ. ; les  Os 
Mnritlaircs  Superieurs,  ou  Sus  - Maj  iUatrct,  Fr.), 

(Fig.  vu.) 

Are  the  largest  pair  of  bones  in  tbe  Face : they  are 
united,  form  the  Upper  Jaw,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bony  Palate,  the  under  and  lateral  parts  of  the  Noee,  «nd 
the  floors  of  the  Orbits. 

The  body  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  Bone  consists  of 
a large  cavity,  called  the  maxillary  cavern,  the  inner 
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Anatomy,  wall  of  which , forming  the  nasal  pi  ale  of  the  hone,  has 
in  it  un  aperture  called  the  maxillary  hale ; on  llie  outer 
aide  the  body  is  convex  from  before  to  behind,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  hind  part  in  a fulness  called  the  tube* 
rosily  (b.)  ; from  the  outer  upper  part  of  the  body  pro- 
jects a rough  indented  oblique  surface,  called  the  malar 
process  (a.),  below  and  to  the  inner  aide  of  which  is  a 
depression  culled  the  infra-orbitar  pit  (c.),  and  in  it  the 
inf  ra-orhitar  hole ; on  the  inner,  upper,  and  fore  part, 
a pyramidal  nasal  process  (d.)  rises  op  to  the  inner 
angular  and  nasal  process  of  the  Frontal  bone,  with 
which  it  joins  above,  and  by  its  anterior  edge  with  the 
Nasal  bone  ; on  its  inner  surface  is  a ridge  for  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Tnrbinated  bone,  and  behfad  it  a hollow 
forming  part  of  the  lachrymal  pit  and  nasal  duct ; be- 
low this  process  is  a large  notch,  completing  with  that 
in  the  opposite  bone  and  with  the  Nasal  bones  the  an- 
terior opening  of  the  Nostrils ; extending  inwards  from 
the  lower  pert  of  the  nasal  plate,  the  palatine  process 
passes  to  join  its  fellow,  forming  with  it  part  of  the 
nasal  crest  above  and  the  palatine  spine  below,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  bony  Palate ; the  outer  lower  margin 
of  the  bone  is  deepened  by  the  alveolar  process  (e.)t 
consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  plate  connected  by 
transver^  plates  called  the  alveolar  plater,  which  divide 
the  groove  into  alveolar  cavities  for  eight  teeth  in  each 
bone,  of  which  the  sixth  from  the  front  communicates 
with  the  maxillary  cavern  ; the  upper  surface  of  the 
bone,  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  is  called  its  orbitar 
plate  (f.),  joining  on  the  inner  side  the  lower  murgin  of 
the  flat  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  bone,  and  on  the  outside 
forming  part  of  the  inferior  lacerated  orbitar  hole. 

The  holes  in  this  bone  already  mentioned  are — 

The  Infro-Orbitar, 

The  Maxillary, 

The  Anterior  opening  of  the  Nostrils, 

The  opening  in  the  sixth  alveolar  cavity, 

The  Incisive  hole  in  the  front  of  the  palatine  process, 
running  into 

The  Incisive  duct,  formed  by  the  junction  of  both 
bones, 

The  Nasal  duct,  partly  formed  by  this  bone,  and  also 
The  inferior  Lacerated  Orbitar  hole. 

5 & 6.  The  Lachrymal  Bones  (Ossa  hachrymalia. 
Ltd. ; die  T krone n-keine , Germ.;  Us  Os  Unguis,  ou 
Lacrymaux,Fr.)  (Fig,  ix.) 

Are  a pair  of  delicate  bones,  nearly  as  thin  as  paper, 
interposed  between  the  nasal  process  of  the  Superior 
Maxillary  and  Ihe  flat  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  bone,  and 
covering  those  cells  of  the  latter  bone  which  are  not 
covered  by  its  flat  plate. 

The  form  of  each  bone  is  an  oblong  square  ; its  inner 
surface  is  called  its  ethmoidal  plate ; its  outer  surface  is 
divided  into  two  by  a vertical  ridge,  which  terminates 
below  in  a kind  of  hook : the  hinder  portion,  or  orbitar 
plate  (b.),  is  the  shorter  and  wider ; the  front,  or  lachry- 
mal plate  (a.),  is  the  longer  and  narrower,  and  completes 
with  the  Superior  Maxillary  bone  the  pit  for  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  It  joins  the  Ethmoid  behind,  the  Frontal 
above,  the  Superior  Maxillary  before  and  below,  and 
the  Turbinated  at  it#  extreme  lowest  point. 

7 & 6.  The  Malar  or  Cheek  Bones  (Ossa  Mai  arum, 
Lat.  ; die  Jock- brine.  Germ. ; let  Os  dcs  Pommettes , 
Fr.)  x.) 

Are  situated  on  the  outer  under  parts  of  the  Orbits, 


below  each  outer  angular  process  of  the  Frontal,  and  Anatomy, 
above  the  malar  process  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  bone.  ^ 

It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  has  its  outer  surface 
convex  from  before  backwards,  where  it  terminates  hi 
the  zygomatic  process  (is.),  by  which  it  joins  the  same 
process  of  the  Temporal  bone,  and  completes  the  zygo 
matic  arch , within  which  the  temporal  muscle  plays  ; 
its  inner  undersurface  is  very  oblique, deeply  indented, 
forming  the  maxillary  process  (b.),  to  join  with  the 
Superior  Maxillary  bone,  and  bounded  by  the  inferior 
orbiiar process  ( c ,) ; the  bone  curves  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  form  the  superior  orbitar  process  (d.),  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  outer  angular  process  of  the 
Frontal  bone,  and  from  behind  passes  backwards  the 
internal  orbitar  process  (e.),  forming  the  outer  under 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  with  the  Superior  Maxillary, 

Sphenoid,  and  Palatine  bones  completing  the  inferior 
lacerated  orbitar  hole  : the  back  of  the  bone  forms  part 
of  the  temporal  pit  (g.). 

There  i.s  one  hole  proper  to  this  bone,  the  Malar  hole, 
which  penetrates  its  anterior  surface. 

!)  & 10.  The  Palatine  Bones  ( Ossa  Palati,  Lat.;  die 

Gaumen-beine , Germ. ; Its  Os  Palatins,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xi.) 

Are  situated  in  front  of  the  pterygoid  portions  of  the 
Sphenoid  bone,  between  it  and  the  tuberosities  of  the 
Superior  Maxillary  bones. 

Each  bone  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  made  up 
of  five  processes : the  lower  and  horizontal  one  is  called 
the  palatine  process  (a.),  which  passing  inwards  be- 
comes thickened  at  its  inner  edge,  and  joining  with  its 
fellow  completes  with  the  Superior  Maxillary  bone  above 
the  nasal  crest  (b.)  and  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  below 
»ht  palatine  spme  (c.)  and  the  bony  Palate:  from  the 
outer  edge  of  this  process  ascends  the  nasal  process  (d.), 
which  completes  the  outer  lateral  boundary  of  the  nos- 
tril, and  has  upon  it  a horizontal  ridge  for  the  Turbi- 
nated bone  : the  hinder  port  of  thisproeesn  is  triangular, 
forming  the  pterygoid  process  (e.),  consisting  of  a middle 
ridge  which  enters  into  the  fissure  between  the  inner  and 
crater  plates  of  the  pterygoid  portion  of  the  Sphenoid,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a gToove  to  receive  those  plates. 

The  lop  of  the  nasal  process  terminates  in  two  small 
ones : the  front  one,  the  orbitar  (f.)T  completes  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  back  one,  the  sphenoidal  (g.),  rests 
against  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid  bone,  with  which  the 
notch  between  the  two  last-named  processes  completes 
the  spheno -palatine  hole,  and  descending  vertically  from 
it  is  the  pterygo- palatine  canal,  formed  by  the  Palatine 
and  Sphenoid  bones,  which  terminates  on  the  palatine 
process  in  two  holes — the  anterior  larger  one  the/w/nto- 
mnrillary,  and  the  posterior  smaller  the  palatine  hole. 

The  holes  in  this  bone  are  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  the  Spheno- palatine  by  the  junction  of  the  Palatine 
and  Sphenoid  bones. 

II  & 12.  The  Turbinated  Bones  (Ossa  Turbinata, 

Lat. ; die  Muschel-beine , Germ. ; ierar  Comets  Infa- 

rieurs,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xn.) 

Are  situated  within  the  Nostrils,  upon  their  outer 
walls,  resting  against  the  Superior  Maxillary  bones  in 
front,  and  the  Palate-bones  behind.  They  are  some- 
times called  the  Inferior  Turbinated  bones,  when  the 
turbinated  plates  of  the  Ethmoid  bone  are  described 
but  wrongly,  as  distinct  bones. 

The  bone  consists  of  a pair  of  concave  plates,  with 
their  concavities  feeing  towards  each  other,  and  joined 
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Anatomy,  by  their  upper  edge ; the  outer  of  these,  the  shorter 
and  flatter,  rests  against  the  inside  of  the  body  of  the 
Superior  Maxillary  and  Palate  bone,  and  in  front  reaches 
to  the  lowest  point  of  the  Lachrymal  bone ; the  inner 
plate  is  the  longer  and  more  curved,  and  depends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  nostril. 

13.  The  Ploughshare  Bone  {Vomer,  Lai, ; der  PJUtg- 

schar , Germ.  ; te  foMr,  Fr.)  (Fig,  xin.). 

Extends  from  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  the 
Sphenoid  to  the  nasal  crest  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  and 
Palate  hones,  dividing  the  Nose  into  the  two  cavities 
or  Nostrils.  Its  figure  very  much  resemble*  u plough- 
share, and  its  direction  increxses  the  similitude ; its 
upper  or  sphenoidal  (a.)  edge  is  broad  Olid  short,  and 
has  in  it  a depression  to  receive  the  azygos  process  of 
the  Sphenoid  bone;  its  hinder  or  pharyngeal  (b.)  edge 
is  knife-shaped  and  hollowed  out ; its  lower  or  crislal 
(c.)  edge  is  hollowed  to  receive  within  it  the  nasal  crest, 
and  its  anterior  or  septal  (d.)  edge  is  hollowed  to  re- 
ceive the  septal  cartilage  of  the  Nose  below,  und  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  bone  above. 

14.  The  Lower  Jaw  (Os  Maxi  Hare  fnferitu , Lat. ; die 

Vnterlciefer-beine , Germ.;  le  MaxilUtire  Jnferieur , 

Fr.)  (Fig.  xtv.) 

Is  a large  single  bone  forming  the  Lower  Jaw,  placed 
below  all  the  other  bones  of  the  Head,  and  forming  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  Face. 

It  resembles  the  letter  U placed  horizontally,  with  its 
convexity  facing  forwards ; whilst  the  branches  before 
their  termination  are  bent  upwards  at  right  angles,  and 
hence  has  originated  the  division  of  the  bone  into  its 
horizontal  (a,  a.)  and  ascending  branches  (f.  f).  The 
horizontal  branches  meeting  in  the  front  convexity 
form  the  symphysis  or  chin  (b.),  the  front  of  which 
projects  somewhat,  and  at  its  back  are  one  or  two  little 
processes,  called  the  mental  spine  ; from  the  chin  pass 
backwards  the  sides  of  the  bone  which  terminate  in  the 
angles  of  the  jaw ; the  lower  edge  of  the  sides  and  chin 
are  rounded,  and  the  upper  is  furnished  with  nn  inner 
and  outer  alveolar  or  gum  processes , connected  by  al- 
veolar plates,  which  leave  between  them  sockets  for  the 
teeth,  like  those  in  the  Superior  Maxillary  hones ; on 
the  inner  surface  of  each  side  of  the  bone  is  a ridge  for 
muscular  attachment,  and  at  the  outer  side,  near  the 
angle,  a distinct  roughness  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ascending  branches  rise  nearly  vertically,  are  wide  from 
before  to  behind,  flattened  laterally,  ami  terminate  in 
two  processes,  separated  from  each  other  by  a concavity ; 
they  are  nearly  of  a height.  The  hinder  one,  the  con- 
dyloid process  (e.  e.),  is  expanded  laterally,  and  convex 
from  behind  to  before,  corresponding  with  the  socket  in 
the  Temporal  bone,  and  below  it  the  bone  is  constructed 
to  form  its  neck  (f.  f.).  The  front  or  coronoid  process 
(g.  g.)  resembles  the  point  of  a knife,  and  has  attached 
around  it  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle ; this  pro- 
cess runs  sharply  down  to  near  the  last  alveolar  cavity, 
and  is  then  divided  into  two  legs,  which  are  lost,  one  on 
the  alveolar  process  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
jaw ; about  half  an  inch  below  the  notch,  and  covered 
by  a small  plate  of  bone,  is  the  inferior  marillary  hole 
(h.  h.),  which  is  the  entrance  of  a canal  running  be- 
neath the  sockets  of  the  teeth  as  far  as  the  second  bicus- 
pid tooth,  where  it  terminates  on  each  side  in  the  mental 

hole  (i.  i.). 

The  holes  in  this  bone  arc  the  two  pair  just  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  Inferior  Maxillary  and  the  Mental. 


Junction  of  the  Bones  of  (he  Head.  .\ou™T. 

None  of  the  bones  of  the  Head,  except  the  Temporal 
und  Ixiwer  Jaw  bones  are  connected  by  true  joints,  »>., 
ligamentous  capsules  lined  with  synovial  membrane, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  united  by  the  corresponding 
edges  of  the  several  bones,  being  toothed  like  a saw, 
and  the  teeth  received  into  the  alternate  notches,  the 
flbrous  covering  of  the  bones  being  only  interposed. 

This  kind  of  junction,  having  the  appearance  of  the 
bones  being  stitched  together,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Suture , a term  more  generally  applied  to  the  union  of 
the  large  bones  of  the  Skull,  whilst  the  more  delicate 
union  of  those  of  the  Fare  are  generally  called  Har- 
monies, although  in  reality  there  is  no  difference,  except 
in  the  fineness  of  the  toothing  of  the  bones.  Jtt  some 
few  instances  two  bones  overlap  each  other,  the  edges 
of  each  Wing  bevelled  otr,  so  that  there  is  no  increased 
thickness  at  their  junction ; such  is  the  case  with  jiart 
of  the  union  of  the  Temporal  with  the  Parietal  bones, 
and  of  the  Turbinated  with  the  Superior  Maxillary 
bones. 

Of  the  Sutures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  there  are 
seven. 

1.  The  Coronal  Suture , named  from  being  near  the 
part  upon  which  the  victor's  crown  was  placed  in  the 
games  of  the  ancients.  It  commences  about  an  inch 
behind  the  outer  angular  process  of  the  Frontal  bone, 
at  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  temporal  plate 
of  the  Sphenoid  hone,  passes  upwards  und  slightly 
backwards  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  und  descending 
forwards  terminates  at  the  opposite  point  to  that  whence 
it  commenced,  having  in  tliis  course  connected  the 
hind  edge  of  the  Frontal  with  the  frontal  edges  of  both 
Parietal  hones. 

2.  The  Sagittal  Suture,  from  ita  direction  backwards 
straight  as  a dart,  commences  from  the  middle  of  the 
Coronal,  passes  hack  to  the  occipital  angle  of  the  Occi- 
pital bones,  and  connects  the  parietal  edges  of  the 
Parietal  bones. 

3.  The  Lambdoidal  Sulure  resembles  the  Greek  letter 
A ; its  angle  abuts  on  the  hind  part  of  the  Sagittal,  its 
brunches  pass  downwards  and  forwards  on  each  side, 
and  terminate  in  the  anterior  inferior  lacerated  holes  of 
the  base  of  the  Skull,  connecting  the  parietal,  temporal, 
and  basilar  edge  of  the  Occipital  bone  on  each  side  with 
the  occipital  edge  of  the  Parietal,  with  the  hind  and 
under  part  of  the  Maxillary  portion,  and  with  the 
hind  edges  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  Temporal  bone. 

4 & 5.  The  Squamous  Sutures , formed  by  the  scale- 
like overlapping  of  the  squamous  part  of  the  Temporal 
bone  and  the  temporal  edge  of  the  Parietal  bone  on  each 
side,  which  describes  the  extent  of  these  sutures. 

b.  The  Ethmoidal  .Suture  exists  in  the  junction  of 
the  margin  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  Ethmoid, 
with  the  notch  Wtwcen  theorbitar  plates  of  the  Frontal 
bone. 

7.  The  Sphenoidal  Suture  is  the  most  important  and 
most  extensive  of  any  in  the  Skull,  and  consists  of  the 
junction  of  this  with  all  the  bones  of  the  Skull ; by  the 
upper  edge  of  its  temporal  plates  it  joins  the  sphenoidal 
angles  of  the  Parietal  and  that  part  of  the  Frontal  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  pits ; by  the  posterior  and  under 
edge  of  these  plates  as  far  as  the  spinous  processes  it 
joins  the  front  of  the  squamous  portions  of  the  Temporal 
bones,  and  thence  to  the  body  joins  the  fronts  of  the 
petrous  portions  of  the  same  bones  ; the  back  <>f  the 
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Amtomy.  body  joins  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  Occipital  bone, 
and  its  front  joins  the  back  of  the  Ethmoid  bone,  ex- 
tending outwards  from  which  the  transverse  spinous 
processes  join  the  back  of  theorbilar  plates  of  the  Frontal 
bone. 

One  suture,  which  connects  the  Skull  to  the  Face, 
from  its  direction  is  called 

The  TVaitfrrrae  Suture , but  a better  name  for  it  would 
be  the  Rectangular,  the  angle  being  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  pterygoid  portions  with  the  bexly  of  the 
Sphenoid  bone.  The  horizontal  leg  connects  in  the 
middle  the  Vomer  with  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid  and 
with  thr  nasal  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  ; on  each  side  of 
which  the  sphenoidal  process  of  each  Palate-bone  joins 
the  body  of  the  Sphenoid,  and  the  orhitar  process  of 
each  Palate  and  superior  Maxillary  bone  joins  the  lower 
edge  of  each  orbitar  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  uml  Lachry- 
mal, and  having  reached  the  nasal  processes  of  tfie 
Superior  Max  diaries,  ascends,  connecting  their  hind 
edges  with  the  front  edges  of  the  Lachrymal,  and  then 
running  across  the  top  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  con- 
nects the  top  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  Max  diaries 
and  the  tops  of  the  Nasal  bones  with  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  Frontal  bone.  The  remaining  part  of  this 
horizontal  leg  connects  the  hind  part  of  the  inner  or- 
bitar processes  of  the  Malar  bones  with  the  front  of  the 
orbitar  processes  of  the  Sphenoid  and  the  outer  angular 
processes  of  the  Frontal  bone.  The  vertical  leg  of  the 
Suture  connects  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  portions  of 
the  Sphenoid  with  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  the  tuberosities  of  the  Superior  Maxillary 
bones. 

The  Harmonies  of  the  Face 

Are  sufficiently  described  by  enumeration,  their 
generally  compound  names  indicating  the  bones  they 
connect. 

The  Natal,  1 

MaiUlary,,  connecting  the  pain  of  bones ; 

Palatine , j 


ATa.ro  Maxillary , 
Lachrymo-  Maxillary, 
Pal  ala - M axillary. 
Mala - Maxillary , 
Turbo- Maxillary, 


connecting  severally  the 
Nasal,  Lachrymal,  Pala- 
tine, Malar,  and  Turbina- 
ted with  the  Superior 
Maxillary  bones; 


Septal , connecting  the  Vomer  with  the  Superior 
Maxillary  and  Palatine  bones  ; and 

Zygomatic , connecting  the  Malar  with  the  Temporal 
bones. 


3j— OF  THE  CHEST. 

Tkorar , Lat ; der  Bnutkasten,  Germ. ; la  Poitrine, 
Ft.  (Anat.  PI.  III.,  fig.  XTlll.  to  xxvn.) 

The  Chest  forms  the  upper  of  the  great  cavities  of  the 
Trunk,  and  consists  of  thirty-nine  bones, — viz.,  twelve 
pairs  of  Ribs  connected  behind  with  the  twelve  Vcrtc- 
bres  of  the  Back  already  described,  and  before  with  the 
three  pieces  of  the  Breast- bone. 

The  Ribs  (Cor Ur,  Lat. ; die  Rippen,  Germ. ; let  Coles , 
Fr.)  (Fig.  xix.  to  xxi.) 

Are  disposed  in  pairs  below  each  other,  and  vary 
considerably  in  form.  Generally  they  resemble  seg- 
ments of  a circle,  or  of  an  oval,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, the  upper  affecting  a semicircular,  and  the 
middle  a semi-elliptical  form,  whilst  the  lower  are  but 
small  ares  of  large  circles.  No  two  of  the  same  side 
are  of  equal  length  ; the  seventh  is  the  longest,  and 


from  it  the  other  ribs  diminish  both  upwards  and  Anatomy, 
downwards.  Excepting  the  first  pair,  which  are  flat 
from  above  to  below,  all  are  compressed  in  their 
middle  part,  which  is  called  the  body  (a.),  with  their 
upper  edge  round  and  their  lower  sharp  and  hollowed 
within,  forming  a deep  groove  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves : the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  pairs  (fig.  xxt.),  however,  are  distinguished  by 
having  both  upper  and  lower  edges  sharp.  By  their 
hinder  extremities  all  the  Ribs  are  connected  to  the 
Dorsal  Vertebres,  the  upper  ten  doubly  and  the  lower 
two  singly.  The  double  union  of  the  former  is  effected 
by  a joint-surface  on  the  extremity  of  the  bone  called 
the  head  (b.),  which  in  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
Ribs  is  single  and  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  first, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  Back  Vertebres ; but  in  the  other 
nine  pair  the  joint-surface  on  the  head  is  double,  each 
head  being  received  not  on  a single  Vertebrc  but  on  a 
shallow  cup  formed  by  the  lower  edge  of  one  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  subjacent  Vertebrc,  and  perfected  by 
the  ligumeutous  structure  connecting  their  bodies. 

The  upper  ten  pairs  are  also  further  connected  to  the 
Spine,  each  by  a little  jutting  process  called  the  tuber- 
cle (c.),  placed  where  the  ribs  bend  forwards,  and  which 
has  a joint-surface  corresponding  with  that  upon  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  Dorsal  Vertebres.  The 
remaining  two  lower  Ribs  have  no  tubercles,  because 
the  Spinal  pieces  with  which  they  arc  connected  have 
very  small  transverse  processes.  The  fore  extremities 
(d.)  of  all  the  Ribs  are  more  or  less  deeply  hollowed  to 
receive  tough  gristles,  which  have  the  general  form  of 
their  bodies  ; by  these  the  upper  seven  pairs  are 
directly  connected  with  the  Breast-bone  ; the  following 
three  with  the  seventh  pair  of  Ribs  and  with  each  other, 
whilst  the  lowest  two  pairs  are  unconnected  except  with 
the  muscles  of  the  belly;  and  hence  the  Ribs  are  di- 
vided into  true,  false,  and  floating.  With  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Ribs,  neither  can  be  said  to  be  strictly 
horizontal.  The  first  pair  have  the  greatest  pretension 
to  that  arrangement ; but  even  in  them,  except  under  a 
very  peculiar  state  of  inspiration,  the  fore  extremity  Is 
lower  than  the  hind  one,  and  all  the  other  pairs  depend 
successively  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the  lower 
part  of  the  Chest. 

The  Breast-Bone  (Sternum,  Lai. ; der  Brust-bein, 

Germ.  ; le  Sternum,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xxtt.) 

Consists  of  three  consecutive  pieces,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  the  Chest ; of  these  the  lowest 
piece  often  remains  gristly  or  cariilaginous  throughout 
life,  and  is  never  ossified  but  at  a very  late  period.  The 
general  form  of  the  Breast-bone  is  that  of  a short  Ro- 
man sword  ; the  handle  being  formed  by  the  first,  the 
blade  by  the  second,  and  the  point  by  the  third  or 
cartilaginous  piece, — hence  it  is  called  the  Sword-like  or 
Ensiform  Cartilage ; but  the  connexion  of  these  pieces 
is  so  firm,  that  although  admitting  of  slight  yielding 
which  diminishes  the  shock  of  any  blow  received  on 
thr  chest,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  fore 
extremities  of  the  ribs  it  is  fully  efficient. 

The  first  piece  (a.),  often  called  the  handle  or  manu- 
brium, is  of  a triangular  form,  with  all  its  angles  trun- 
cated ; its  base  is  placed  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Neck,  interposed  between  tne  two  Collar-bones,  which  it 
receives  upon  its  two  anglesfd.  d.),  semilunarly  hollowed 
for  that  purpose,  whilst  its  truncated  tip  is  joined  to 
The  second  piece  (b.),  the  blade  or  body,  corpus.  Thia 
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Anatomy.  is  of  a lengthened  form,  rather  narrower  at  the  upper  than 
at  the  lower  end,  where  it  joins  with  tin;  third  piece  (c,). 
On  each  side  of  the  Breast-bone  thus  formed,  besides 
the  sockets  for  the  Collar-bones,  arc  shallow  hollows  in 
which  the  gristles  of  the  seven  true  Ribs  are  received  ; 
ami  of  these  one  pair  and  one  halt  puir  are  seen  on  the 
first  piece,  four  pairs  and  two  half  pairs  on  the  second, 
and  one  half  pair  on  the  third  piece. 

Of  the  Thoracic  Joints  (Figs,  xxiir.  to  mu.). 

The  two  bony  pieces  and  the  sword-like  Cartilage 
of  the  Sternum  are  connected  together  by  thin  cartilage, 
and  this  junction  is  strengthened  by  ligamentous  bands 
which  pass  from  above  to  below  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
bone. 

The  heads  of  all  the  Ribs  are  connected  to  the  bodies 
of  the  Vertebres  by  capsular  ligaments , the  sockets  upon 
the  latter  being  formed  in  all  except  the  first  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Dorsal,  by  the  half  articular  surfaces  on 
their  edges  connected  by  the  Intervertebral  Substance, 
from  which  a short  flat  band  (a.  c.)  is  extended  to  the 
horizontal  ridge  upon  the  head  of  each  Rib,  and  divides 
the  capsule  into  two  distinct  cavities  lined  with  synovial 
membrane.  The  three  excepted  pairs  of  Ribs  being 
received  on  whole  sockets,  us  already  mentioned,  have 
not  this  band,  and  therefore  the  synovial  capsule  is 
single.  The  fronts  of  these  capsular  ligaments  are 
materially  strengthened  by  ligamentous  builds,  which, 
originating  from  the  front  of  the  Neck  of  each  Rib,  peas 
in  three  packets,  one  to  the  Vertcbre  above,  another  to 
that  below,  and  a third  between  these  to  the  interposed 
Intervertebral  substance  : from  this  spreading  form  they 
are  called  the  radiated  ligaments. 

The  tubercles  of  the  upper  teu  pairs  of  Riba  are  also 
connected  to  the  corresponding  transverse  processes  of 
as  many  Vertebres  by  capsular  ligaments ; and  this 
junction  is  further  strengthened  by  three  ligaments, 
1.  The  posterior  cosio-transterse  (d.),  a short  thick  one 
which  extends  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  tuber- 
cle to  the  point  of  the  tr.insverse  process  with  which 
it  articulates ; 2.  The  middle  cod o- transverse  (c.),  which 
connects  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  Rib  with  the  front 
of  the  same  transverse  process ; 3.  The  anterior  costo- 
transverse (f.),  which,  arising  from  the  whole  upper  edge 
of  the  Neck,  is  attached  to  the  under  edge  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  Vertebra  above, 
v The  sternal  or  fore  extremities  of  the  upper  seven 

pairs  of  Ribs  are  joined  directly  to  the  Breast -boue  by 
as  many  Cartilages,  and  the  three  following  indirectly 
by  successive  junctions  with  each  other,  and  the  cou- 
nexion of  the  upper  with  the  seventh.  The  lowest 
two  are  n it  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Bre&st-botie, 
but  merely  tipped  with  Cartilage  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  muscles  among  which  they  move.  The  length  of 
the  connecting  Cartilages  differs  materially ; the  first 
pair  are  very  short,  but  thence  they  increase  to  the 
seventh  pair,  which  are  the  longest.  In  size  and  form 
they  nearly  resemble  the  extremities  of  the  Ribs  to 
which  they  arc  attached,  and  above  the  sixth  the  two 
extremities  of  each  are  rather  deeper  than  the  middle, 
but  below  it  the  fore  end  is  shallower  than  the  hind  ; 
and,  indeed,  those  of  live  eighth,  ninth,  aud  tenth,  which 
rest  against  each  other,  are  pointed.  Like  the  fore  ends 
of  the  Riba,  their  greatest  diameter  is  vertical,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  pair,  which  a-sume*  the  nearly 
horizontal  position  of  the  Ribs  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  the  second  pair  are  intermediate  between  the  first 


and  the  otlkcrs.  Their  direction  also  from  the  Ribs  to  AnUocj. 
the  Breast- bone  differ*  materially  in  reference  to  their 
position : the  first  pair  follow  the  curve  of  the  upper- 
most Riba,  and  join  the  Breast-lame  rather  obliquely 
from  above  and  without  downwards  and  inwards;  the 
second  abut  on  the  same  bone  at  right  angles;  the 
third  and  following,  including  the  seventh,  ascend 
from  below  aud  without  upwards  mid  inwards,  their 
junction  with  the  Rib*  being  further  !>e!ow  their 
sternal  junction  as  they  descend.  The  junction  of 
the  Cartilages  with  all  the  Ribs  is  direct,  their  costal 
extremities  being  rather  sc  mi -elliptical,  and  received 
into  corresponding  cavities,  the  margins  of  which  over- 
lap them ; it  is  the  kind  of  junction  technically  called 
a symphysis,  or  flowing  together  of  parts.  Their  con- 
nexions with  the  Breast-bone  are  on  the  coutrnry 
true  joints,  ligamentous  capsules  lined  with  synovial 
membrane;  but  tike  capsules  are  so  short  that  scarcely 
any  motion  is  performed  between  them  and  the  Sternum. 

The  first  pair  of  Cartilages,  however,  are  joined  to  the 
Breast- bone  directly  by  Symphysis,  and  not  by  a true 
joint.  The  capsule  of  the  second  pair  exhibits  a re- 
markable analogy  to  thuoe  connecting  the  middle  Ribs 
and  the  Dorsal  Vertebres,  in  being  divided  into  two 
by  tlie  ligamento-cartilaginous  structure  which  con- 
nects the  upper  and  second  portion  of  the  Breast- bone, 
sending  a process  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  Cartilage. 

The  capsules  of  all  these  Cartilages  are  strengthened  by 
ligamentous  fibres,  which,  passing  inwards  from  them, 
run  upon  the  front  and  back  of  the  Sternum,  and 
are  lost  in  its  periosteal  covering.  The  Cartilages  of 
the  false  Ribs  are  joined  successively  to  the  under  edge 
of  the  Cartilage  above  them  by  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
the  shortest  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth,  and 
the  longest  between  the  ninth  and  the  tenth ; and  each 
is  connected  further  outwards,  that  is,  uearer  the  fore 
end  of  the  preceding  Rib  than  the  other.  The  effect  of 
these  two  circumstances  is,  that  the  lower  they  are  the 
more  movable,  ami  the  wilier  the  diameter  of  the  Chest 

The  use  of  the  Cartilages  is  two-fold ; firsts  to  allow 
more  extended  motion  in  the  Riba,  which,  when  elevated, 
by  twisting  the  Cartilages  outwards  and  forwards,  pro- 
ject their  fore  extremities,  and  thereby  increase  the  size 
of  the  Chest  from  before  to  behind  more  than  they 
could  have  done  had  the  Riba,  Cartilages,  and  Breast- 
bone been  mere  osseous  rings  movable  only  at  their 
Vertebral  extremities  ; and  secondly,  by  their  elasticity, 
to  break  or  diminish  the  shock  of  blows  received  upon 
the  Chest,  which  but  for  them  would  probably  cause 
fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the  Cotsal  Rings. 

The  connexion  of  the  last  two  pairs  of  Ribs,  the  float- 
ing Ribs,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  their  fore 
extremities  running  in  among  the  muscles,  and  unat- 
tached to  the  Cartilages  above.  » merely  to  the  bodies- 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  Vertebre*  by  cspsnlat 
ligaments.  They  are  not  connected  by  any  true  joints 
to  the  small  transverse  processes  of  those  Vertebres,  but 
to  the  transverse  jjrocesaea  of  the  upper  two  Loin -Verte- 
bres by  a ligament  of  an  arched  form,  brood  at  ita 
origin  from  those  processes,  and  narrowing  an  it  ascends 
outwards  to  bo  attached  as  far  as  the  tips  of  those  Ribs. 


General  OktervaMom  relating  to  the  Chest. 

As  to  Form. — The  shape  of  the  Chest  nearly  resem- 
bles a truncated  cone,  flattened  before  and  behind,  and 
rounded  on  the  sides.  Its  truncated  apex  forms  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  Neck,  presenting  an  oval  aper- 
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Anatom).  Iure*  ^ d»*n«tcr  from  side  to  side,  and  its 

plane  facing  forwards  and  upwards.  'Fhe  base  laces 
downward*,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  very  capacious,  but  its 
front  is  deficient  as  high  as  the  tip  of  the  Breast- l»one, 
which  scarcely  descends  below  the  sixth  pair  of  Ribs ; 
and  as  those  below  diminish  in  length,  a lurge  triangu- 
lar gap  is  led. 

As  to  Capacity. — Hie  cavity  of  the  Chest  is  not  so 
capacious  us  might  at  first  be  supposed  ; for  although 
with  regard  to  the  whole  Spinal  Column  the  Dorsal 
Vertebras,  which  form  the  hind  part  of  the  Chest, 
recede,  yet  their  bodies  project  considerably  into  its 
cavity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  curving  portions  of  the 
Ribs  at  their  angles  extend  far  behind  these  Vertebres; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  assist  the  equipoise  of  the  Trunk 
by  placing  a considerable  part  of  the  muscular  coverings 
of  the  Chest  behind  the  supporting  Spinal  Column.  A 
vertical  section  of  the  Chest  gives  a ready  explanation 
of  this  arrangement  as  to  equipoise,  whilst  a transverse 
section,  which  has  no  very  indistinct  resemblance  to  the 
heart  on  playing  cards,  shows  how  the  encroachment 
upon  the  cavity  is  fully  compensated  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Chest  on  either  side  behind  the  Spine.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  a well -formed 
Chest  the  front,  or  Breast,  as  it  is  usually  called,  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  point  of  the  card-heart,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  broad  ; and  any  diminution  of 
this  breadth,  which  is  accompanied  with  corresponding 
projection  of  the  Breast-bone,  produces  that  unnatural 
and  unhealthy  form  of  the  front  of  the  Chest  commonly 
known  as  a ChieJccn-breast , m consequence  of  which 
the  cavity  of  the  Chest  is  materially  diminished. 

As  to  Motion  and  Variation  of  Capacity. — It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  during  respiration  the  Ribs  either 
remain  fixed  in  erne  position,  or  thut  when  moved  in 
inspiration  they  are  raised  up  to  one  another  like  the 
pieces  of  a Venetian  blind,  and  ugain  separated  in  ex' 
pi rut  ion.  Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no  increase  m the 
rite  of  the  Chest  in  the  former  cose,  nor  diminution  in 
the  batter,  at  least  so  far  as  the  bony  structure  is  con- 
cerned. But  in  inspiration  there  is  on  actual  increase 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Chest  by  the  extension  of  its 
bony  walls,  which  is  effected  by  the  simple  and  beauti- 
ful mechanism  enabling  the  Ribs  and  Breast-bone  to 
perform  a swinging  motion  upon  the  Spine.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  none  of  the  Ribs  are  articulated  hori- 
zontally with  the  Spine;  even  the  first  pair  have  their 
front  lower  than  their  back  part,  and  this  declination 
continues  more  and  more  til!  it  acquires  its  greatest  vari- 
ation at  the  last  pair.  Any  elevation,  therefore,  of  their 
anterior  extremity  increases  it*  distance  from  the  Spine, 
and  consequently  increases  the  capacity  of  the  Chest 
from  behind  to  before,  as  the  Rib*  are  raised  towards 
a more  horizontal  position  than  they  pomes*  wi»en  at 
rest.  The  capacity,  therefore,  of  the  Chest  is  increased 
by  the  fore  extremities  of  the  Ribs  being  swung  up- 
wards; the  heads  of  these,  moving  upon  the  Spine, 
form  the  axe*  of  as  many  pairs  of  rods,  the  bodies  of 
Ribs  themselves,  ns  are  connected  with  the  boat  of  the 
■wing  represented  by  the  Breast-bone  and  its  connecting 
cartilages.  In  Quadrupeds  which  have  the  Dorsal 
portion  of  the  Spine  horizontal,  the  comparison  » very 
clow,  the  Ribs  depending  like  the  rods  of  a common 
swing,  whilst  the  Breast-bone  is  thrown  forwards  and 
backwards  when  they  are  put  into  action  by  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration.  But  in  Man,  who  ha*  the  "Spine 
erect,  the  swing-like  motion,  though  still  simple,  is 


rather  more  complicated,  because  requiring  a fixed  point  Anatomy. 

from  which  the  swinging  motion  is  to  be  initiated. r — 

This  is  provided  in  the  first  or  uppermost  pair  of  Ribs, 
which,  connected  by  very  short  Cartilages  to  the  top  of 
the  Breast-bone,  and  also  to  the  first  dorsal  Vertebra, 
forms  with  those  bones  a strong  ring,  retained  in  its 
jdace  above  by'  powerful  muscles  antagonizing  the 
weight  of  the  lower  Ribs  and  muscle*  attached  to  them, 
which  have  a constant  tendency  to  depress  it,  and  except 
under  peculiar  states  of  respiration  has  very  little  mo- 
tion, and  forming  the  fulcrum  upon  which  all  the  other 
Ribs  are  moved,  the  elevating  muscles  of  the  second 
Rib  rendering  its  front  purl  more  horizontal,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  descending  series,  which  tire  more 
and  more  raised  as  their  anterior  ends  are  more  widely 
separated.  At  the  time  the  fore  part  of  these  Ribs  are 
being  raised,  in  consequence  of  their  cartilaginous  con- 
nexion with  the  Breast-bone,  they  project  it  forwards, 
more  especially  near  its  tip,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  Riba  being  greater  there  than  at  the  upper  part, 
and  consequently  the  capacity  of  the  Chesi  is  more 
enlarged  comparatively  at  this  point  than  it  is  above. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  as  regards  inspiration,  and  ex- 
piration is  merely  the  reverse  of  these  motions,  with  this 
only  differ  cure,  that  the  mere  weight  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cheat  restore*  its  original  position  without  any 
necessity  for  muscular  exertion.  It  may,  however,  be 
briefly  observed,  that  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  take 
t in  the  initiative  of  expiration  : when  the  Ribs  have 
n elevated,  the  cartilages  undergo  a kind  of  twist 
outwards;  whilst  this  elevation  is  continued,  their  elas- 
ticity Is  constantly  acting  to  recover  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  by  doing  this  they  depress  the  ends  of  the 
Ribs  connected  with  them. 

4.— OF  THE  LIMBS. 

£a ■tremituies,  Lut. ; die  Gliedmatse,  Germ.  ; Its  Mem- 
bra , Fr. 

The  Limbs  of  Man  are  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper,  and  their  organization  is  subservient  fo  certain 
special  purposes,  in  consequence  of  which,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  participate*  in  the  functions  of  the 
other.  This  remarkable  peculiarity  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  animals. 

By  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  form,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  motion*  consequent  thereon,  especially 
those  of  the  Upper  Extremities,  the  Limbs  of  Man  are 
far  separated  f rom  those  of  other  animals,  and  decidedly 
indicate  his  claim  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  works  of 
Creation.  Two  of  the  principal  and  peculiar  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  him  are  dependent  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Limbs.  These  are,  hi*  erect  pos- 
ture and  the  complicated  functions  of  his  Upper  Ex- 
tremities, with  neither  of  which  can  any  parallel  he 
found  in  those  parts  of  other  animals.  In  a large 
portion  of  them  the  erect  posture  is  physically  impos- 
sible, a*  in  the  greater  number  of  Beast*  or  Mammi- 
ferents  Animals ; and  even  in  the  few  which  affect  this 
position,  the  arrangement  of  the  Skeleton  is  so  little 
suited  to  it,  that  the  attempt,  even  for  a vctv  short 
time,  is  made  only  with  severe  exertion,  and  then  im- 
perfectly, as  seen  m the  Monkey  Tribe  of  the  Four- 
handed  or  Quadrumanou*  Order  of  Beasts.  The  so- 
called  erect  position  of  Birds  is  not  really  an  erect 
posture ; for  the  trunk,  instead  of  being  vertical  with 
relation  to  the  feet,  which  form  the  base  of  support,  is 
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Anatomy  more  or  •***  at  « anS,c  with  them,  and  jsirt  even 
• -.  - of  the  Lower  Limbs  themselves  have,  to  u greater  or 

leas  decree,  a horizontal  disposition.  And  with  regard 
to  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
whole  hody  always  obtains.  Again,  the  Upper  Limbs 
in  all  other  animals  are  properly  called  Fore  Limbs, 
being  entirely  or  partially  employed  in  the  support  and 
progression  of  the  body,  and  in  a very  large  proportion 
serve  only  these  purposes.  In  Man,  however,  their 
functions  are  entirely  different,  and  the  principal  one  is 
that  of  instruments  by  which  a vast  variety  of  offices 
can  he  pertorned  by  them  alone,  which  ill  animals  are 
either  effected  only  by  the  consentaneous  employment 
of  several  organs,  or  not  performed  at  all. 

A. — Op  tiii  Lower  Limbs  or  Passive  Locomotive 
Organs. 

E rt  remit  at  ei  Inferiores , Lot. ; die  Untercn  Exlremi- 
ttiten , odt-r  Uauchgheder , Germ.;  les  Membrt'S  In- 
ferieurs , Fr.  (Anat.  PI.  III.  and  IV’.) 

The  Lower  Limbs  consist  of  the  Basin  or  Hip-Girdle, 
the  Thighs,  Legs,  and  Feet. 

1.  The  Basin  or  Hip-Girdle  ( das  Bechen*  Germ. ; le 
Basxin , Fr.)  (PI.  III.,  figs.  xxvm.  to  xxxv.) 

The  Hip-Girdle,  Basin,  or  Pelvis,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  forms  at  once  the  lower  great  cavity  of  thie 
Trunk,  and  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the 
Trunk  and  the  Lower  Limbs,  specially  so  called.  It 
consists  of  four  bones— the  Rump  and  Tail  Bones,  al- 
ready described  (p.  383),  and  the  two  pelvic  bones. 

The  Pelvic,  or  Hip  Bones  (Otta  Coxarum , Jew  Inno- 
rninata,  Lat. ; die  Ilufi-beinc,  taler  SeUenbrinknoeliCn, 
Germ.  ; lex  Os  I Hogues,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xxvm.  to 
XXXII.) 

Are  a pair  of  bones  which  occupy  the  fore  and  side 
parts  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Trunk,  and  are  of 
very  irregular  form. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Bone  is  expanded  in  » fan. 
like  shape,  and  its  margin  forms  the  Hip,  commonly  so 
called.  Its  comparative  size  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  animal,  becuuse  required  to  give  attachment  to 
the  large  muscles  which  preserve  the  vertical  position 
of  the  Trunk  upon  the  tops  of  the  Thigh-bones.  It 
has  upon  its  inner  and  buck  part  a large  joint-surface, 
which  closely  connects  it  with  the  Rump-bone,  whilst 
before  and  below  it  becomes  thick  und  bulky,  to  admit 
the  sinking  of  the  concavity  of  part  of  the  socket  (r.)  of 
the  Hip-joint.  It  has  also  four  little  jutting  processes 
called  spinous — two  in  front,  the  superior  (a.  a.)  and 
inferior  anterior  (b.  b.),  and  two  behind,  the  superior 
(c.  c.)  and  inferior  posterior  (d.  d.) ; and  between  the 
upper  of  these  is  the  thick  upper  margin  of  the  bone, 
called  its  crest  (e.).  The  outer  surface  of  the  hone  is 
called  its  back  (f.)  and  the  inner  its  belly  (g.),  hounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  latter  of  which  is  a blunt  ridge 
called  the  ilio-pcctincal  line  (h.).  This  portion  of  the 
Pelvic  bone  is  anatomically  named  the  Hip-bone  (Os 
Hit,  Lat  ; das  Darm-bein*  odcr  Ilufl-bctn,  Germ. ; V Os 
de  lies , Fr.),  and  it  is  joined  to  the  Hij>-socket  by  an 
irregularly  oval  ring  forming  the  front  of  the  hone,  and 
described  as  consisting  of  two  pieces,  the  Haunch-bone 
and  the  Share-bone.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  iu  the  adult  state  the  Pelvic  bone  is  really  not 


composed  of  three  pieces,  although  such  is  the  case  in  Ansiomy 
the  young  subject,  from  which  circumstance  anatomists  . ^ . 

have  been  pleased  to  describe  it  as  three  separate  bones, 
an  erroneous  proceeding,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  every  writer  on  the  subject.  The  upper  und 
inner  part  of  the  already  mentioned  bony  oval  is  called 
the  Haunch-bone  (Os  Pufns,  Lat.;  das  Sham-brin, 

Germ.  ; le  Pubis*  Fr.)  ; the  most  remarkable  points  of 
which  are  its  thick  concave  part,  where  joining  with 
the  Hip-bone,  to  form  the  inner  upper  part  of  the  Hip- 
socket  (r.),  thence  extending  inwards  horizontally,  its 
body  (i.)  terminating  at  its  angle  iu  the  descent  of  the 
leg  (I.)  of  the  bone,  the  inner  and  upper  port  of  which 
is  broad  und  irregularly  rough  to  join  its  fellow,  and 
form  the  symphysis  (k.).  The  upper  edge  of  the  body 
is  sharp  and  narrow,  completing  iu  front  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal  fine ; whilst  the  fore  uud  upper  surface  of  the  same 
rl  is  (lat,  for  the  passage  of  the  blood-vessels  from  the 
lly  into  the  thigh.  The  leg  of  the  Haunch-bone,  as 
it  descends,  inclines  outwards,  and  soon  assumes  the 
namrof  leg  (1.)  of  the  Share  or  Sitting  bone  (Os  Ischti, 

Lat. ; diis  Sttz-bein*  Germ. ; l*  Hum , Fr.),  which  forms 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Pelvic  bone  a large  swell- 
ing process  called  the  tuberosity  (m.),  on  which  the 
body  rests  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  rising  again  up- 
wards and  outwards,  expands  to  form  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hip-socket,  from  behind  which  projects  its 
spinous  process  (n  ),  dividing  the  hinder  and  lower 
margin  of  the  bone  into  two  notches,  called  the  lesser 
(o.)  and  greater  ischiattc.  (p.).  Between  the  lower  edge 
of  the  Hip-socket  und  the  tuberosity,  there  is  a hori- 
zontal gmove  for  the  passage  of  a muscle. 

Two  parts,  formed  in  the  Pelvic  bone,  require  notice. 

1st.  The  Oval  hole  (q.)t  foramen  ovale % seu  thy- 
roid cum.  This  is  produced  by  the*  pubic  ui»d  isehiatic 
portions,  am!  its  oval  area,  as  will  he  hereafter  noticed, 
is  (lilt'd  up  with  ligament,  for  which  purpose  its  inner 
margin  is  thin.  The  object  of  this  hole  is  to  lighten 
the  bone  as  much  as  possible,  without  diminishing  its 
strength. 

2nd.  The  Hip-socket  (r.)  (Acetabulum*  Lat. ; die 
Pfanne * Germ.)  is  made  up  by  the  union  of  all  three 
portions  of  the  Pelvic  bone,  but  not  in  equal  parts,  as 
the  fore  and  inner  fifth  only  belong  to  (he  Haunch- 
bone,  whilst  the  rest  is  nearly  divided  equally  by  the 
Hip-bone  above  und  behind,  and  the  Share-bone 
below  and  before ; the  latter,  however,  has  the  larger 
proportion.  The  form  of  this  socket  resembles  a 
deep  cup,  and  from  its  fancied  likeness  to  an  antique 
vinegar  cruet  has  received  the  name  of  Acetabulum. 

The  plane  of  its  diameter  (aces  forwards,  a little  out- 
wards und  rather  downwards,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  upper  edge  of  its  lip  overhangs  the  low  er,  and  pro- 
vides a lurgr  surface  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  Thigh- 
bone. The  margin  of  this  cavity  is  deficient  at  the 
inner  und  under  part,  which,  however,  in  the  recent 
state  is  perfected  by  a strong  ligament.  By  this  forma- 
tion greater  extent  of  motion  is  allowed  to  the  thigh 
than  could  be  otherwise  enjoyed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cavity  Is  smooth ; but,  from  the  notch,  a brood 
shallow  depression  is  scooped  out  as  tar  as  the  middle. 

The  Pelvic  bones,  connected  together  in  front,  arc 
separated  from  each  other  behind  by  the  Rump-bone, 
and  these,  together  with  the  Tail- bone,  form  the  Basin 
or  Pelvfei ; but  before  treuting  of  this  cavity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  junctions  of  these  bones,  or— 
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The  Pelvic  Joints  (Fig.  xxxm.  to  xxxvi.). 

The  Rump  and  Tail  bones  arc  common  to  the  Spine 
and  Pelvis.  With  the  former  they  complete  the  pillar 
supporting  the  Trunk,  and  the  canal  in  which  the 
Spinal  Cord  is  lodged  ; whilst  at  the  same  time  they, 
the  Rump-bone  especially,  form  the  hind  part  of  the 
latter,  the  crown  of  the  arch  by  which  the  Trunk  is 
supported  upon  the  Lower  Limbs.  Such  being  the 
use  of  the  Pelvis,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  junction 
of  the  bones  composing  it  should  be  of  the  firmest 
kind,  os  is  actually  the  case  ; the  only  motion  per- 
mitted between  them  being  a slight  yielding  to  diminish 
the  shocks  to  which  the  Pelvis  must  naturally  be  ex- 
posed by  its  position  between  the  Trunk  above  and 
the  Lower  Limbs  below. 

The  Pelvic  bones  are  connected  by  the  broad  irregu- 
lar joint-surfaces  at  their  inner  and  hind  part  with  the 
corresponding  surfaces  on  the  sides  of  the  Rump-bone, 
a very  thin  layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  in  some  parts  so  soft 
as  almost  to  resemble  the  mucous-like  centre  of  the 
Intervertebral  Substance,  being  interposed.  Over  the 
front  and  back  of  this  so- funned  junction,  bonds  of  liga- 
ment, flat  and  expanded,  extend  from  the  surface  of 
one  bone  to  the  other,  and  are  lost  in  their  periosteal 
covering ; these,  from  their  position,  are  called  the 
Anterior  (c.)  and  Posterior  Socro-Uiac  Ligaments  (b.). 

Tlte  Pelvic  bones  arc  also  joined  to  the  Spine  by  two 
short  stout  ligaments  originating  from  the  superior 
posterior  spine  of  the  Hip-bone,  and  called  the  Inferior 
and  Superior  Ilio-lumbar ; the  former  attached  to  the 
transverse  process  of  the  last  Lumbar,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  same  processes  of  the  two  lower  Lumbar 
Vertcbrcs.  The  connexion  of  the  Hip-bones  with  the 
Sacral  and  Coccygeal  parts  of  the  Spine  is  further 
strengthened  by  two  pairs  of  very  strong  ligaments  of 
a triangular  shape,  called  Sacro-isch iodic,  the  anterior 
(e.)  of  which  has  its  base  connected  with  tire  side  of  the 
hist  segment  of  the  Rump-bone  and  of  the  three  upper 
pieces  of  the  Tail-bone ; it  posses  outwards,  collects 
together,  and  forms  a thick  flutttened  mass  which  is 
fixed  into  and  around  the  spine  of  the  Share-bone,  on 
which  account  it  is  often  called  Sacro-svinous.  The 
other,  or  posterior  (f),  is  much  larger  ana  stronger  ; its 
base  is  attached  to  the  lower  posterior  spine  of  the 
Uip-bone,  to  the  side  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
three  lower  segments  of  the  Rump- bone,  and  to  the 
first  of  the  Tail-bone  ; it  curves  behind  the  anterior, 
collects  together  into  a broad  flat  band  as  it  passes 
down  to  be  spread  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  Share-bone, 
where  it  is  confounded  with  a large  mass  of  fibro-carti- 
lage  by  which  that  process  is  covered  ; from  its  con- 
nexion it  is  also  called  the  Sacra- tuberose  Ligament. 
By  the  extension  of  these  ligaments  between  the  Rump 
and  Tail  bones  above  and  the  spine  and  tubercle  of 
the  Share-bone  below,  the  notches  existing  m the  latter 
are  formed  into  complete  holes,  the  Superior  (p.)  and 
Inferior  Socro-ischiadic  (o.),  for  the  passage  of  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves. 

The  junction  of  the  Share-bones  in  front,  completing 
the  ring  of  the  Basin,  is  by  concentric  elliptical  layers 
of  ligamento-cartilaginous  substance  (i.)  like  that  be- 
tween the  Vertebra,  closer  and  tougher  at  the  cir- 
cumference, but  almost  mucoid  in  the  centre ; the 
fibres  of  this  structure  are  horizontal,  and  the  long 
axis  of  their  oval  vertical  corresponding  with  the 
joint  surfaces  of  the  bones  connected.  From  one 
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Ilaunch-bone  to  the  other,  ligamentous  fibres  (g.)  Anatomy, 
cross  and  decussate  in  every  direction  on  the  surface 
of  this  structure,  which  they  materially  strengthen ; 
and  so  firm  is  the  connexion  of  this  mass  to  the  bones, 
and  so  great  its  strength,  that  they  arc  rarely  separated 
from  the  bones,  or  torn  in  two,  the  bones  themselves 
commonly  being  fractured  in  preference. 

The  Oval  holes  in  front  of  the  Pelvis  are  filled  up 
with  ligamentous  expansions,  which  are  called  the 
Thyroid  or  Obturator  Ligaments  (h.),  and  have  at  their 
upper  and  outer  part  an  aperture  through  which  pas* 
vessels  and  nerves. 

By  the  junction  of  the  Pelvic-bones  with  the  terminal 
pieces  of  the  Spine  is  formed 

The  Basin  (Pelvis,  Lot. ; das  Broken,  Germ.;  le  Bat 

sint  Fr.), 

The  second  bony  cavity  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a hollow 
cylinder,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  much  outspread 
on  the  sides  by  the  bellies  of  the  Hip-bones,  but  is 
deficient  in  front  as  low  as  the  pubic  symphysis,  from 
which,  extending  round  on  either  side  to  the  Rump- 
bone,  are  the  Ilia-pectineal  lines ; these,  taken  together 
with  the  projecting  front  lip  or  promontory  of  that  bone, 
form  a ridge  somewhat  resembling  the  outline  of  a 
card-heart,  which  is  called  the  Brim  or  entrance  of  the 
Busin,  and  divides  it  into  parts,  the  False  and  True 
Basin. 

The  False  Basin  (fig.  xxvni.  g.  g.  i.  »-),  situated 
above  the  Briin,  has  no  bony  walls  in  front,  but  its 
sides  are  formed  by  the  expansions  of  the  Hip-bones, 
and  its  bock  by  the  lower  Lumbar  Vertebres. 

The  True  Basin  (h.  h.)  is  below  the  Brim,  which 
forms  its  upper  opening,  and  has  a somewhat  circular  or 
oval  form,  according  to  the  sex  ; the  former  being  the 
characteristic  of  the  male  and  the  latter  of  the  female. 

The  front  and  sides  are  formed  by  the  Haunch  and 
Share  bones,  and  the  back  by  the  Rump  and  Tail 
bones.  They  do  not,  however,  form  a complete  bony 
boundary,  but  only,  as  it  were,  three  bony  angles  de- 
pending about  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  Brim, 
and  terminating  in  the  tuberosities  of  the  Share  and  the 
tip  of  the  Tail  bone.  The  divergence  of  the  tuber- 
osities leaves  an  angular  space  in  front,  commonly 
called  the  Arch  of  the  Pubes ; and  between  them  and 
the  Rump  aud  Tail  bones  behind  are  a pair  of  holes, 
the  Inferior  and  Superior  Ischiadic,  bounded  below 
by  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  of  the  same  name. 

The  hinder  or  lower  opening  of  the  True  Basin  is 
called  the  Outlet  (fig.  xxxi.);  it  is  of  a quadrangular 
shape,  the  angles  being  formed  on  the  sides  by  the 
Ischialic  tuberosities,  behind  by  the  tip  of  the  Tail- 
bone,  and  before  by  the  Pubic  joint. 

The  plane  of  the  Brim  of  the  Pelvis  is  not  horizontal, 
for  if  it  were  the  weight  of  the  Trunk  received  on  the 
Rump-bone  would  throw  the  body  backwards;  but  it 
faces  forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  Outlet  is  nearly 
parallel  to  it.  This  arises  from  the  sunerior  anterior 
spinous  processes  of  the  Hip-bones  touching  the  same 
vertical  plane  as  the  top  of  the  Pubic  joint,  which 
make  the  Ischialic  tuberosities  the  lowest  points  of 
the  Pelvis,  and  indeed  the  only  parts  upon  which  the 
body  rests  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  through  (hem 
passes  the  imaginary  plane  which  drops  from  the 
basilar  process  of  the  Occipital  bone  through  the 
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Anatomy.  Ankle-joints.  The  Axis  of  ihe  Pelvis  is  a line  which 
^ passe*  through  the  centres  of  the  Brim  and  Outlet,  and 
if  continued  upwards  and  forwurds  would  pierce  the 
NaveL  These  are  points  of  "real  importance  not 
merely  w ith  reference  to  the  mechanical  offices  of  the 
Busin,  but  also  in  relation  to  many  practical  points  in 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

General  Observations  relating  to  the  Basin, 

First,  .4*  being  the  meant  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
Trunk  it  transmitted  to  the  Lower  Limbs. — With  re- 
ference to  this  circumstance,  a horizontal  line  must  be 
supposed  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  below  the 
liip-sockets ; these  will  then  form  two  pieces,  from 
which  springs  up  an  arch  consisting  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  brim,  the  keystone  of  which  is  the  Rump-bone, 
received  between  the  Iliac  portions  of  the  Pelvic  bones. 
The  bases  of  the  piers  are  connected  firmly  together  by 
the  front  of  the  Busin,  so  that,  being  unable  to  start  aside, 
they  afford  au  upward  pressure,  and,  resisting  any  weight 
with  which  the  arch  is  loaded,  materially  strengthen 
and  assist  in  keeping  the  whole  bony  ring  of  the  Basin 
together.  The  weight  of  the  Head,  Trunk,  :uid  Up- 
|h‘ r Limbs  being  deposited  on  the  Rump-bum*  by  means 
of  the  Spine,  is  transferred  to  the  bases  of  the  piers, 
namely,  the  flip-socket*,  which  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Thigh-bones,  and  with  the  object  of  more  per- 
fectly steady  mg  this  juuctiou,  and  to  guard  against 
any  falling  outwards,  the  outer  margins  of  the  Hip- 
sockets  are  much  developed  and  overlap  the  heads  ot 
the  Thigh-bones. 

Secondly,  At  being  the  fulcrum  on  irhich  the  motions 
of  the  Lower  Limb t are  performed,  or  vice  versa . — The 
slightest  consideration  of  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  by  which  the  Lower  Limbs  are  moved  na- 
turally leads  to  the  presumption  that  the  part  upon  which 
they  move  should  be  made  as  strong  and  as  firm  as 
possible,  to  render  their  motions  effective.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Ur*  Pelvic  bones,  which  arc  ns  truly 
part  of  the  Lower  as  the  Clavicles  and  Blade- bones 
are  of  the  Upper  Limbs,  instead  of  being  movable 
like  them,  or,  when  immovable,  principally  fixed  by 
muscles,  are  firmly  connected  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Spiue.  But  (he  pur|M>se  intended  by  the  immobility 
of  the  Basin  is  not  merely  to  afford  u point  of  resist- 
ance whence  the  muscles  moving  the  T high  and  Leg 
may  act,  but  also  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a large  mass 
of  muscles  which  would  be  requisite  to  render  it  suf- 
ficiently steady  were  the  Busin  movable  upon  the 
Trunk  like  the  Shoulder-bones,  before  the  muscles 
operating  on  the  Thigh  and  Leg  could  act.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  Busin  can  be  firmly  fixed  upon  the  head  of 
one  Thigh-bone  by  those  muscles  which  support  the  erect 
posture,  whilst  the  same  muscles, acting upon the  other 
Thigh,  the  foot  being  first  disengaged  troin  the  ground, 
throw  the  limb  forwurd,  and  at  the  same  lime  pointing 
the  toe,  lengthen  the  Leg,  so  that  the  foot  again  touches 
the  ground  ; and  in  its  turn  becoming  the  point  of  re- 
sistance, the  muscles  passing  between  the  Lower  Liuib 
and  the  Pelvis  act  upou,  briug  it  forward  and  transfer 
the  weight  of  tire  Trunk  to  that  Limb  which  hud  been 
but  now  advanced,  leaving  the  other  which  had  pre- 
viously supported  the  body  at  liberty  to  bt  moved  tor- 
wards.  in  tins  manner,  at  every  step,  does  the  Busin 
become  alternately  the  part  from  which  motion  com- 
mences and  that  which  is  moved  ; the  uuly  change  in 
its  )Kisiiii>n  consisting  in  a little  inclination  to  that  side 


which  is  to  he  fixed,  whilst  the  other  Limb  is  slightly  Anatomy, 
raised  from  the  ground  prior  to  its  advancement.  — 

rhirdly . As  to  the  movements  of  the  Spine  upon 
it. — These  are  very  slight,  and  confuted  merely  to  a 
little  flexion  and  extension.  The  Pelvis  may  also 
reciprocate  this  motion  upon  the  Spine,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  Trunk  should  be  hori- 
zontal. 

Fourthly.  Its  motions  upon  itself  are  extremely  con- 
fined, the  close  juuctiou  of  the  pubic  portions  with  each 
other,  oral  of  the  Iliac  portions  of  the  Pelvic  bones  with 
the  Rump-bone,  precluding  other  than  a slight  yielding, 
which  saves  the  jarring  of  tlu*  bony  ring  in  all  the 
varieties  of  motion  which  are  performed  upon  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Tail-hone,  however,  forms  an  excep- 
tion, at  least  in  early  life,  to  this  unyielding  con- 
nexion ; its  last  segment*  are  capable  of-  being  thrust 
backwards,  and  bo  increasing  the  size  of  the  outlet 
under  particular  circumstances,  which  is  especially  wen 
in  parturition. 

Fifthly.  As  forming  a large  cantu  for  the  lodgment 
of  important  parts. — Iii  the  True  Basin  arc  protected 
part  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  and  also  of  the  Urinary 
and  Reproductive  Organs.  The  expansions  of  the  Hip- 
bones in  die  False  Pelvis  also  give  lodgment  to  import- 
ant parts  of  the  Large  Intestines. 


2.  The  Thigh-bone  (Os  Femoris,  Lat.  ; die  Oberschen- 

Itcl-bein , Germ. ; t’Os  de  la  Cuisse , Fr.)  (1*1.  IV., 

fig.  1.). 

This,  which  is  the  largest  bone  in  the  body,  has  a 
cylindrical  form,  but  slightly  curved  forwards;  its  fore- 
part (a.)  is  very  smooth,  but  behind  it  is  pinched  up, 
us  it  were,  to  form  a prominent  ridge  or  rough  line, 
linea  as  pern  (b,),  which  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
support  the  bowing  forward  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
and  to  increase  the  surface  for  muscular  attachment 
without  materially  increasing  its  bulk.  At  each  ex- 
tremity the  bone  is  much  larger  than  in  the  middle; 
at  its  upper  end  a stroug  process  Hues  above  its  outer 
edge,  which  L*  culled  the  great  trochanter  (c.)  ; and  about 
two  inches  below  this  and  to  the  inner  side,  is  u strong 
rounded  process  called  the  little  trochanter  (d.),  re- 
markably developed  from  giving  attachment  to  the 
large  muscles  which  bring  the  Thigh  forwards  on  the 
Trunk  in  progression.  Extending  inwards  and  up- 
wards from  between  these  two  processes,  and  forming 
an  arc  of  a large  circle,  is  the  neck  (e.)  of  the  bune,  which 
terminates  in  a large  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  its 
convexity  facing  upwards  and  inwards,  and  having  a 
small  irregular  pit  hi  it : this  is  culled  the  fu-ad  (fi),  and, 
being  received  into  the  Hip-socket  with  it,  lbrnis  the 
Hip-joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  largely  ex- 
panded, forming  two  large  processes,  the  condyles  (g.h.), 
of  which  the  inner  (g.)  is  (he  larger  and  lunger , they 
urc  separated  below  and  behind  by  a deep  pit  (L),  are 
convex  from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  from  side 
to  side,  so  that  they  are  inclined  towards  each  other. 
Four  joint-surfaces  are  found  upon  them  ; the  upper 
aud  anterior  two  ( j.),  of  which  the  outer  is  the  larger 
for  the  knee-cap  ; the  under  and  posterior  (k.),  of  which 
the  inuer  is  the  larger,  for  the  top  of  the  Shin-bouc  ; 
the  latter  two  occupy  by  fur  the  greater  porlion  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone,  affording  surfaces  on 
which  the  Shin-bone  describes  lull  two-fifths  of  the 
circumference  of  a circle. 

The  position  of  the  Thigh-bone  between  the  Basin 
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Anatomy,  and  the  Leg  is  not  vertical,  but  inclining  from  above 
-*  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  knees  closer 
together,  and  consequently  near  the  imaginary  line 
which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  falls 
between  the  feet. 

Of  the  Hip-Joint  (Anat.  PI.  III.,  fig.  xxxvi. ; PI.  IV., 

figB.  it.  and  itt.). 

The  deep  cup-like  cavity  of  the  Acetabulum  or  Hip- 
socket,  and  the  head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  are  connected 
together  by  two  ligaments,  and  the  former  is  consider- 
ably deepened  by  an  edging  of  fibro-cartiiage,  which 
forms  a ring  continued  from  one  point  to  the  other  of 
the  gap  at  its  inner  under  part,  and  this  portion  is 
sometimes  called  the  Transverse  Ligament  (PI.  III., 
fig.  xxxvi.  j.).  From  uround  the  circumference  of  the 
Acetabulum,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  Capsular 
Ligament  (PI.  IV.,  fig.  n.  a.)  pass  to  the  Thigh-bone, 
and,  running  over  its  head,  are  attached  in  front  to  a 
line  running  between  the  two  trochanters,  but  behind 
they  reach  only  to  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of 
that  bone.  This  ligament  is  very  thick  at  the  fore 
upper  and  outer  part  where  the  head  of  the  Thigh-bone 
is  least  guarded.  The  Round  Ligament  (fig.  hi.  b.), 
ns  it  is  improperly  called,  being  nearly  fiat,  originates 
by  a broad  expansion  from  the  pit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Hip-socket,  and  mounting  upwards  and  outwards  is 
firmly  connected  with  the  pit  in  the  head  of  the  Thigh- 
bone. The  use  of  this  ligament  is  to  prevent  disloca- 
tion of  the  Thigh-bones  when  the  legs  are  far  separated 
from  each  other  outwards.  The  joint  is  u true  one,  the 
joint-surfaces  being  covered  with  cartilage  upon  which 
the  synovial  membrane  is  stretched,  and  thence  ex- 
panded upon  the  Round  Ligament,  and  over  the  interior 
of  the  Capsular. 

The  junction  of  these  bones  forms  a ball-and-socket- 
joint,  in  which  the  largest  extent  of  motion  is  permitted ; 
flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  these,  circumduction,  can  all  be  and  are  con- 
stantly performed  at  the  Hip-joint. 

In  order  to  prevent  frequent  repetition,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  this  joint,  in  reference  to  the 
support  it  affords  the  Trunk,  and  the  motions  which  in 
locomotion  the  Thigh-bone  performs  upon  the  Hip- 
socket,  and  the  reverse,  must  be  deferred  till  the  whole 
Lower  Limbs  and  their  Joints  have  been  described. 

3.  The  Leg  (Crus,  Lat. ; die  Unterschcnkel , Germ. ; 

la  Jamb* , Fr.)  (Anat.  Pi.  IV.,  fig.  iv.  to  vi.) 

Consists  of  three  bones,  the  Shin-bone,  Knee-cap,  and 
Splint-bone.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  are  ouly 
two,  as  the  knee-cap  is  merely  a movable  process  of 
the  Shin-bone,  the  analogy  to  which  is  found  at  the 
elbow-joint  in  the  olecranon  process  of  the  Ulna  or 
Cubit,  which  has  the  seme  office  and  similar  position, 
whilst  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  bone  itself. 

a.  The  Shin-bone  (Tibia,  Lat. ; die  Schien-bein , Germ. ; 

le  Tibia,  Fr.)  (Figs.  iv.  and  iv.*) 

Receives  Its  technical  name  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  an  antique  flute.  It  is  a large 
long  hone,  of  prismatic  shape,  with  its  base  behind  and 
its  apex  in  front;  the  latter  is  in  common  language 
called  the  Sltin  (a),  and  is  visible  through  the  skin,  by 
which  alone  it  os  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  prism 
is  covered,  whilst  the  other  two  faces  are  enveloped  in 
muscle.  The  upper  end  of  the  bone,  called  its  head 


(h.  c.  d.),  is  much  expanded,  specially  from  side  to  Anatomy, 
side,  of  on  oval  form,  and  having  two  joint-surfaces 
(c.  d.)  upon  it,  each  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  inner  (c.) 
the  larger,  ami  separated  from  each  other  by  a short 
stumpy  process  (e.),  bounded  before  and  behind  by  a 
pit ; these  surfaces  are  slightly  concave,  have  their  long 
axes  from  before  to  behind,  and  receive  upon  them  the 
joint-surfaces  of  the  Thigh-bone.  On  the  outer  under 
part  of  the  head  is  a flattened  joint-surface  (f.)  for  the 
Splint-bone ; and  below  the  front  of  the  head  is  a pro- 
jection called  the  tubercle  (g.),  to  which  the  knee-cap 
is  connected  by  ligament.  The  lower  end  or  base  (h.) 
lias  a joint  surface  ( j.)  concave  from  before  to  behind 
for  the  Astragal ; on  its  outer  ride  is  an  irregular  one 
for  the  lower  end  of  the  Splint-bone,  whilst  its  inner 
edge  depends  considerably,  and  forms  a large  process 
called  the  inner  ankle,  malleolus  mlemus  (k.),  which  has 
a joint-surface  on  it*  outride  for  the  Astragal,  and  thus 
protects  in  that  part  the  Ankle-joint ; behind  it  is  a 
groove  for  the  passage  of  one  of  the  flexing  tendons 
into  the  sole  of  uie  foot 

b.  The  Knee -cap  ( Patella,  Lat. ; die  Kniesc/uebe,  Germ. ; 
la  Rotule , Fr.)  (Figs.  v.  and  v.*) 

Is  really,  as  before  stated,  u mere  movable  process 
of  the  Shin-bone,  which  in  some  of  the  Water-Birds  is 
fixed.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  with  the  base 
uppermost ; it  has  two  joint-surfaces  (a.  b.)  behind,  of 
which  the  inner  (a.)  is  the  larger,  received  on  the 
upper  joint-surfaces  of  the  condyles  of  the  Thigh; 
the  hone  in  front  (c.)  is  rough.  Its  primary  use  is  to 
lengthen  the  lever  which  by  the  extending  muscles  act 
upon  the  leg,  and  so  render  their  action  more  power- 
ful. Secondarily,  it  protects  the  front  of  the  knee-joint 
from  injury,  which  it  does  very  effectually  in  whatever 
position  the  leg  may  he  placed,  in  consequence  of  its 
ligamentous  connexion  with  the  Shin-bone  allowing  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  joint-surfaces  of  the  Thigh- 
bone. 

c.  The  Splint-Bone  ( Fibula,  Lot. ; die  H'aden-bein , 

Germ. ; le  Per  one,  Fr.)  (Figs.  vt.  and  vi.*). 

The  Splint-hone  is  a long  thin  bone  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  Shin-bone,  and  marked  by  several  lon- 
gitudinal sharp  ridges  and  grooves  to  increase  its  sur- 
face for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  At  the  upper  and 
inner  part  it  is  connected  to  the  Shin-bone  by  an  oblique 
flat  joint-surface,  ami  from  the  outside  of  this  springs 
up  a little  process  called  Lhc  bicipital  (a.),  which  gives  • 
attachment  to  one  of  the  flexing  muscles  of  the  leg. 

At  the  lower  end  it  is  also  connected  with  the  outside  of 
the  Shin-bone, but  its  extremity  descends  below  that  junc- 
tion to  protect  the  outer  side  of  the  unkle-joint,  forming 
u large  process  called  the  outer  ankle  (b.),  malleolus 
externus,  which  1ms  on  its  inner  side  a large  tri- 
angular joint-surface  for  the  Astragal ; and  behind  it  is 
a groove  for  the  passage  into  the  foot  of  two  of  its  ex- 
tending muscles. 

The  use  of  this  hone,  which,  excepting  at  its  extre- 
mities, is  at  some  distance  from  the  Shin-bone,  is  first, 
to  moke  a broad  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  strengthens  the  Shin-bone  by 
its  splint-like  connexion  with  it;  secondly,  it  protects 
completely  the  outside  of  the  Ankle-joint. 

Of  the  Knee-joint  (Anat.  PI.  IV.,  figs.  vn.  vti.*  viii.). 

The  Articular  surfaces  in  this  joint  are  eight ; a pair 
on  the  front  of  the  Condyles  of  the  Thigh-bone  to  cor- 
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Aoatomv.  respond  with  a pair  on  the  Knee-cap,  and  a pair  on  the 
under  and  back  part  of  the  same  processes,  which  an- 
swer to  a pair  on  the  head  of  the  Shin-bone ; their 
form  and  extent  have  been  described  above. 

The  Knee-cap,  as  already  mentioned,  being:  merely 
a movable  process  of  the  Shin-bone,  its  flexible  con- 
nexion, the  Ligament  of  the  Patella  (a.),  is  so  strong; 
that  it  even  exceeds  the  tenacity  of  bone,  as  proved 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  transverse  fracture  of 
the  Knee-cap  by  muscular  action,  whilst  the  ligament 
remains  uninjured.  It  is  very  wide  and  thick,  attached 
to  the  tubercle  of  the  Shin-bone  below,  and  rising  up 
vertically  begins  to  be  fixed  on  the  apex  of  the  Knee- 
cap, and  thence  along  its  sides  and  front  surface,  and 
becomes  confounded  with  the  periosteum. 

. To  the  edges  of  the  Knee-cap  is  also  attached  the 
Capsular  Ligament  (b.  b.),  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
from  above  tne  articular  surfaces  of  the  Thigh-bone  to 
below  those  of  the  Shin-bone,  including  them  in  a 
capsule,  into  the  front  of  which  the  Knee-cap  is,  as  it 
were,  let  in,  strengthening  it  before,  whilst  on  the  sides 
and  back  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  other  liga- 
mentous bands.  One,  extending  from  the  fore  and  inner 
part  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  spreading  out  in  a tri- 
angular form  as  it  is  attached  below  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  Shin-bone,  is  called  the  Internal  Lateral 
Ligament  (c.) ; another,  like  a thick  cord  pausing  from 
the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle,  descends 
to  the  outride  of  the  head  of  the  Splint-bone,  where  it 
it  is  attached,  and  is  called  the  Long  External  Lateral 
Ligament  (d.),  a»  a second  shorter,  broader,  but  less 
strong  one  passes  behind  it  between  the  same  bones, 
and  is  called  the  Short  External  Lateral  Ligament . The 
direction  of  all  these  lateral  ligaments  is  rather  back- 
wards as  well  as  downwards,  so  that  when  the  Knee  is 
bent  they  are  slack,  but  when  straight  are  tense.  From 
the  upper  and  back  of  the  outer  condyle  originates  the 
Posterior  Ligament  <e.),  which,  spreading  as  it  passes 
aver  the  back  of  the  Capsule,  is  fixed  to  the  back  and 
inner  port  of  the  head  of  the  Shin-bone. 

All  the  just  described  fibrous  bands  are  external  to 
the  Capsular  ligament,  and  with  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening  it,  which  they  do  materially ; but  both  they  and 
it  are  merely  secondary  agents  in  the  connexion  of  the 
Thigh  with  the  Shin-bone.  This  is  principally  effected 
by  a pair  of  strong  cord-like  ligaments  within  the  cap- 
sule, which,  in  consequence  of  their  crossing  each 
other,  are  called  Crucial  (f.  g.).  The  Anterior  or 
External  (f.)  is  the  shorter  of  the  two ; it  arises  from 
the  back  and  inner  surface  of  the  outer  condyle,  poses 
forwards  and  inwards  to  be  fixed  in  the  pit  between 
the  front  of  the  articulating  surfaces  on  the  top  of  the 
Shin-bone  ; the  Posterior  or  Internal  (g.),  commencing 
from  the  outside  of  the  inner  Condyle  by  a very  wide 
semilunar  root,  passes  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
is  fixed  in  the  pit  between  the  hinder  margins  of  the 
articular  surfaces  on  the  lieadol  the  Shin-bone,  and  also 
connected  with  the  little  process  which  separates  this 
from  the  anterior  pit. 

The  articular  surfaces  on  the  head  of  the  Shin-bone 
which  receive  the  Condyles  of  the  Thigh-bone,  are,  so 
far  as  the  bone  is  concerned,  \cry  shallow ; but  to  pre- 
vent the  Condyles  from  sliding  off  when  the  Knee- 
joint  is  bent,  at  which  time  all  the  ligaments  except  that 
of  the  Knee-pan  are  lax,  they  are  deepened  by  a pair 
of  Inter  articular  Cartilages , which  from  their  form  are 
called  Semilunar  (h-),  and  are  attached  around  the 


head  of  the  Shin-bone,  their  extremities  nearly  meeting  Anatomy 
at  the  insertion  of  the  Crucial  ligaments;  their  external 
circumference  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  but  as 
they  extend  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  joint 
they  gradually  diminish  in  thickness,  so  that  their  in- 
terior edge  is  quite  sharp  ; their  breadth  varies  from 
three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  and  the  outer  is  the  deeper, 
ami  its  circumference  nearly  completes  a circle ; by 
their  outer  margins  they  are  connected  with  the  cap- 
sular ligament  which  connects  them  with  the  head  of 
the  Shin-bone,  and  they  are  attached  to  one  another 
before  and  behind  by  Transverse  Ligaments. 

The  Knee  is  a hinge-joint,  flexion  and  extension  only 
being  the  motions  for  which  it  lias  been  specially 
formed ; but  when  bent  all  the  ligaments  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  relaxed,  mid  a slight  rotation  between 
the  Thigh-bone  and  Shin-bone  is  permitted,  which  is 
greatest  outwards.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Knee 
is  straight  all  the  ligaments  except  the  Capsular  are 
quite  tense,  so  that  the  leg  is  compelled  to  follow  en- 
tirely whatever  motions  are  performed  at  the  Hip-joint. 

Junction  of  the  Shin  and  Splint-bones. 

For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
Leg  without  lessening  the  surface  for  muscular  attach- 
ment, it  is  composed  of  two  bones  connected  at  their 
upper  und  lower  ends  and  having  between  them  an 
aponeurosis  or  fibrous  expansion  called  the  Interosseal 
Ligament;  improperly,  as  C’ruvelhier  has  justly  re- 
marked, for  its  use  is  not  to  connect  the  bones  hut 
to  provide  a surface  for  the  origin  of  muscles;  their 
only  true  connexion  being  above  and  below.  The 
upper  junction  is  a true  joint,  admitting  of  no  motion 
beyond  a slight  sliding,  the  surfaces  being  flat  and 
contained  within  a strong  straight  Capsular  Ligament. 

Tlic  lorrer,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a true  joint ; neither 
bone  has  an  articular  surface,  and  they  are  immediately 
connected  by  a mass  of  fibro-elastic  ligament,  which 
forms  but  a thin  bed  between  them.  This  is  strength- 
ened by  two  short  bands  passing  from  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  base  of  the  thin 
bone  to  corresponding  parts  on  the  malleolar  process 
of  the  Splint-bone,  which  are  called  Anterior  und  Pos- 
terior Fibro- Peroneal  Ligaments , of  which  the  latter  is 
the  strongest,  and  descends  lower. 

4.  The  Foot  (Per,  Lat. ; der  Fuss,  Germ. ; le  Pied, 

Ft.)  (Anat.  PI.  IV.,  fig.  ix.  to  xvin.) 

Consists  of  three  portions,— the  Tarsus  Metatarsus, 
and  Toes : the  former  two  of  these  compose  an  arch 
upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rests ; whilst 
the  latter,  by  clinging  to  the  ground,  tend  to  steady  it 
when  the  body  is  at  rest  in  the  upright  posture,  and, 
when  progression  is  performed,  assist  in  giving  the 
muscles  a fixed  point  of  resistance,  by  which  the  leg  is 
bent  forwards  upon  the  foot,  and  the  first  effort  at 
bringing  the  body  forward  made. 

a.  Tl»e  Tarsus  (Tarsus,  Lat. ; die  Fusnrurzel,  Germ. ; 

le  Torse,  Fr.)  (Fig.  ix.  to  xvr.). 

The  Tarsus  consists  of  seven  bones  of  very  different 
form,  but,  when  connected  together,  making  up  the 
hinder  half  of  the  Arch  of  the  Foot. 

1.  The  uppermost  bone  is  called  the  Astragal  (Astra- 
galus, Lat. ; das  Sprung,  odrr  Knbckcl-bein,  Genu,  j 
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Anatomy.  CAdragale,  Fr.)  (figs.  ix.  a and  x.);  in  common  Ian- 
gunge  it  is  named  the  KnucJtle-bone ; and  it  is  that  by 
which  the  Foot  is  connected  with  the  Leg.  It  has  a 
convex  joint-surface  above  (a.)  to  receive  the  lower  end 
of  the  Shin-bone,  and  on  either  side  a hollow  surface 
against  which  rest  the  ankles,  that  for  the  outer  (h.) 
being  the  longest.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
ankles  extend  below  the  base  of  the  Shin-bone,  conse- 
quently the  Astragal  is  received  between  them,  and  thus  a 
most  perfect  hinge-joint  is  produced,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  displacement  of  this  bone  from  the 
ankle-joint  without  fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the 
ankles.  Upon  the  under  surface  are  two  joint-surfaces 
for  the  Heel-bone,  which  affect  a lengthened  shape,  und 
on  the  fore  part  is  a rounded  joint- surface  (c.)  for  the 
Navicular  bone. 


2.  The  Heel-bone  (Or  Colds , seu  Calcaneum , Lat. ; das 
Fersen-bein,  Germ. ; le  Calcaneum,  Fr.)  (Fig.  ix.  b.  xi.) 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Tarsal  bones,  and  of  an  irre- 
gularly rhomboidal  figure.  It  is  nearly  flat  on  the 
outer  side,  but  on  the  inner  side  has  a deep  hollow 
called  the  sinuosity,  formed  by  the  overhanging  of  the 
inner  (b.)  of  the  two  joint-surfaces  (a,  b.)  on  its  upper 
surface  for  the  Astragal.  Through  this  hollow  the 
flexing  tendons,  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  pass 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  are  protected  from  pres- 
sure. On  the  front  of  the  bone  is  an  irregularly  plain 
surface  (c.)  for  its  junction  with  the  Cuboid  bone;  but 
the  most  remarkable  point  In  it  is  the  tuberosity  (d.), 
a large  protuberance  extending  considerably  behind  the 
Ankle-joint,  and  in  common  language  called  the  heel. 
This,  whilst  increasing  the  expanse  of  the  sole,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  base  of  support  for  the  body  more 
steady,  also  affords  a powerful  lever,  by  means  of  which 
the  extending  muscles  are  able  to  raise  the  hind  part  of 
the  fool ; and  if  it  be  fixed  by  the  toes  grasping  the 
ground,  it  elevates  the  body  upon  the  foot.  It  is  also 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  in 
which  the  heel  touches  the  ground,  aud  it  therefore 
forms  one  of  his  generic  characters. 

The  four  following  bones  compose  that  part  of  the 
Arch  of  the  Foot  commonly  know  n as  the  Instep 

3-  The  Navicular  bone  (Os  Navicufare,  seu  Scaphoi- 
tleum,  Lat ; das  Kahn -hem,  Germ. ; le  Scafoidc , Fr.) 
(Fig.  ix.,  c.  xii.),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
coracle  or  skin  boat,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  Astragal. 
Its  hinder  end  (b.)  has  a large  cup-Uke  joint-surface , 
into  which  it  receives  the  rounded  head  of  that  bone, 
in  consequence  of  which  greater  motion  is  performed 
between  these  two  than  any  other  bones  of  the  foot.  Its 
front  (a.)  is  slightly  convex,  and  received  into  a similar, 
but  more  shallow  cup,  formed  by  the  Cuneiform  bones; 
and  upon  its  inner  under  surface  is  a stout  fosob,  to 
which  a large  tendon  is  attached. 

4, 5, 6.  The  Cuneiform  bones  (Ossa  Cunetformia,  reu 
Sj/henddca  Tarsi,  Lat. ; die  Keil-beine , Germ. ; let  Os 
Cuneiformes,  Fr.)  (Figs.  g.  d.  e.  f.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.) 
are  wedge-shaped,  the  inner  having  its  base  below, 
and  the  outer  two  above.  The  inner  (fig.  xm.)  is  the 
largest ; the  middle  (fig.  xiv,),  the  shortest  and  small- 
est ; and  the  outer  (fig.  xv.),  of  intermediate  size.  As 
they  are  all  placed  side  by  side,  they  have  joint- surfaces 
connecting  them  with  each  other ; but  the  outer  has  u 
large  joint-surface  on  its  outside  for  the  Cuboid  bone, 
and  the  inner  a knob  on  its  inside  for  the  attachment 
of  a tendon.  Their  hinder  ends  have  joint-surfaces , 
which  together  form  a shallow  cup  for  tfie  Navicular ; 


but  in  front,  consequent  upon  the  shortness  of  the  Anatomy, 
middle  bone,  a mortise  is  left  which  receives  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  second  Metatarsal  bone,  which  is  fur- 
ther connected  by  corresponding  joint-surfaces  on  the 
inner  and  outer  Cuneiform -bones. 

7.  The  Cuboid  bone  (Or  C 'uboidrum,  Lat. ; das 
IVurfcl-bein,  Germ. ; le  Cuboide , Fr.)  (Figs.  ix.  g.  xvi.) 
resembles  a flattened  cube,  is  placed  in  the  same  rank 
oh  the  Cuneiform  bones,  but  on  their  outer  side.  Its 
hinder  joint-surface  connects  it  with  the  Heel-bone, 
but  before  it  dues  not  extend  so  fur  forward  as  the 
outer  Cuneiform  bone,  which  in  its  turn  forms  the 
tenon  mortising  with  the  Metatarsal  bancs.  Its  under 
surface  is  grooved  deeply  for  the  passage  of  an  import- 
ant tendon,  which  assists  materially  in  supporting  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  fool. 

b.  The  Metatarsus  (Metatarsus,  Lat. ; der  Mittel- 
fuss , Germ. ; le  Melatarse , Fr.)  (Fig.  ix.  h.  h.  xvti.)  is 
placed  between  the  last  row  of  the  Tarsul  bones  and 
the  roots  of  the  Toes,  which  it  supports.  It  consists 
of  five  bones  of  on  irregularly  cylindrical  form,  with  a 
slight  compression.  Their  hinder  ends  or  bases  (d.) 
have  flattened  joint-surfaces  which  connect  them  with 
the  Cuneiform  and  Cuboid  bones,  whilst  their  front  ex- 
tremities or  heads  (e.)  are  rounded  to  receive  upon 
them  the  first  row  of  the  Toe-bones.  Three  of  them 
are  distinguished  from  the  others:  the jirsl  (a.),  which 
supports  the  Great  Toe,  by  its  shortness  and  thickness; 
the  second  (b.),  by  its  great  length  and  slenderness; 
and  the  fflA  (c.),  which  joins  the  Little  Toe,  by  a 
protuberance  which  projects  beyond  the  outer  edge  of 
its  tarsul  joint-surface.  They  are  firmly  connected  with 
the  Tursul  bones  by  dove-tail  or  double  mortise  and 
tenon.  The  lengthening  of  the  second  bone  forms  the 
tenon  received  into  the  mortise  of  the  Cuneiform  bones ; 
whilst  the  third,  or  middle  bone,  being  shorter  than 
either  of  the  others  beside  it,  leaves  a second  though 
shullow  mortise  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  just 
mentioned,  into  which  the  front  end  of  the  outer  Cu- 
neiform bone  is  locked. 

c.  The  Toes  (Phalanges  digitorum  Pedis,  Lat. ; die 
Zehcngtied(r,Oerm. ; les  Orlcilt,  Fr.)  (Fig.  ix.i.  i.  xvm.) 
consist  of  fourteen  bones,  disposed  in  three  rows  (b.  c.), 
phalanges , excepting  that  of  the  Great  Toe  (a.),  which 
anatomically  is  called  the  Foot  Thumb,  pollex  pedis,  as 
it  really  is  in  some  Beasts,  and  in  the  whole  Class  of 
Birds,  and  has  bat  two  rows.  The  bones  belonging  to 
it  are,  however,  of  greater  size  than  the  others ; indeed, 
equals  them  altogether.  This  remarkable  bulk,  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  indicates  the  greater  importance 
of  this  member  of  the  foot,  upon  which,  indeed,  at 
every  step,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  reoeived. 

The  general  form  of  the  first  two  rows  is  similar,  except 
in  their  hinder  ends  or  bases ; those  of  the  first  row 
being  cup-like,  to  receive  the  rounded  heads  of  the 
Metatarsal  bones;  whilst  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  rows  are  composed  each  of  a slight  concavity, 
with  a middle  ridge  corresponding  to  the  heads  of  the 
row  immediately  behind  them,  which  are  of  a semicir- 
cular form,  with  a middle  depression.  The  front  ends 
of  the  third  row  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other  two  in  not  having  any  joint-surfaces,  but  becom- 
ing thin  and  expanded  to  support  the  nails. 

Of  the  Ankle-Joint  (Fig.  xix.  xix.*). 

The  bones  composing  this  joint  are  the  Shin  and 
Splint  bones  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  the  Astragal 
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Anatom y.  below.  Like  the  knee,  it  is  a true  and  a hinge 
' joint ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  potability  of  lateral 
displacement,  the  base  of  the  Shiu-bone  sends  down 
the  process  called  the  Inner  Ankle,  and  the  Splint-bone 
that  called  the  Outer  Ankle,  which  completely  lock  in 
the  Astragal  on  the  sides. 

The  six  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are  included 
in  one  common  loo6e  Capsular  Ligament  attached 
around  their  margins.  This  is  strengthened  by  liga- 
mentous cords  passing  from  the  Outer  Ankle  to  the 
Tarsal  bones  by  one  brood  bond  from  the  Inner  Ankle 
to  the  Tarsus  also. 

Of  the  three  Peroneo-tarsal  Ligaments  the  anterior 
(a.)  is  the  shortest ; it  passes  from  the  front  of  the 
malleolar  or  ankle  process  to  the  fore  and  outer  part  of 
the  Astragal  ; the  posterior , which  i*  the  strongest, 
passes  from  the  back  of  the  same  process  obliquely  in- 
wards to  the  inner  back  |«»rt  of  the  latter  bone  ; and 
the  exterior  (b.),  called  also  j/erjtendicular , descending 
vertically  from  the  point  of  the  Outer  Ankle,  is  fixed  in 
the  outside  of  the  Heel -bone. 

The  inner,  or  Tibio-Tarsal  Ligament,  named  also 
from  its  form  Deltoid  (c  ),  originates  broadly  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Inner  Ankle,  spreads  out  as  it  de- 
scends, and  is  attached  at  first  to  the  Astragal  below  by 
its  base  to  die  upper  edge  of  the  riuuutdly  of  the  Heel- 
bone,  and  by  its  front  angle  with  the  inside  of  the 
Navicular  bone.  It  thus  not  only  connects  the  Leg 
to  the  Foot,  but  strengthens  the  two  hinder  Tarsal 
joints  at  their  inner  edge  where  they  are  weak«*sL 

Flexion  and  extension  are  the  special  motions  of 
this  joint,  but  when  the  foot  is  extended  upon  the  leg 
there  is  a slight  degree  of  lateral  motion. 

Junction  of  the  Tarsal  Bones. 

The  Tarsal  bones  are  connected  to  each  other  by 
Capsular  Ligaments , strengthened  by  short  flat  liga- 
mentous bands,  which  spread  out  in  different  directions ; 
they  are  named  from  their  situation  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  Foot,  Dorsal , and  upon  the  under  Plantar: 
of  these  the  latter  are  strongest  on  account  of  huviug  to 
maintain  the  Tarsal  Arch,  und  two  of  them  require 
especial  notice.  The  Great  Inner  Plantar  or  Calcaneo- 
navicular Ligament  (fig.  xtx.#  d.)  extends  from  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  anterior  Astragalar  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  Heel-bone  to  the  under  surface  und 
tubercle  of  the  Navicular,  und  completes  the  bottom  of 
the  large  cup  into  which  the  rounded  heud  of  the  Astragal 
is  received  ; and  to  which  a considerable  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  The  Great  Outer 
Plantar  or  Calcaneo^cuboidal  Iagament  passes  from  the 
fore  and  under  part  of  the  Heel-bone,  to  which  it  is 
broadly  attached,  forwards  to  the  under  part  of  the  Cu- 
boid bone,  upon  the  whole  of  which  it  is  spread  out  as  far 
as  tike  hinder  edge  of  its  transverse  groove.  Tins  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  Plantar  Ligaments,  and  materially 
supports  the  outer  arch  of  the  Tarsus. 

All  these  Joints,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  by 
flat  surfaces  which  ullow  merely  a sliding  motion  upon 
each  other ; this  is  greatest  between  the  Astragal  and 
Heel-bone,  where  the  articular  surfaces,  though  flat,  are 
convex  from  side  to  ride — the  convexity  of  the  hinder 
one  facing  upwards,  and  of  the  front  one  downwards. 
'Hie  exception  is  in  the  ball-und-socket-joiut  of  the 
Astragal,  Heel,  and  Navicular  bones,  in  which  there  is 
very  considerable  rotatory  motion,  especially  inwards, 
so  that  the  Sole  ot  the  Foot  oui  he  made  to  face  nearly 


directly  inwards,  its  outer  edge  only  resting  on  the  Anatomy, 
ground.  Slight  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore  part  — v— ^ 
of  the  foot  is  also  performed  at  this  joint ; but  these  are 
the  most  restricted  motions. 

Junction  of  the  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Bones,  and  of 
the  latter  with  each  other. 

The  Cuneiform  and  Cuboid  bones  are  connected  by 
flat  surfaces,  admitting  of  a little  motion,  to  the  bases  of 
the  Metatarsal  bones,  which  are  strengthened  by  short 
Dorsal  and  Plantar  Ligaments;  of  the  latter,  that 
between  the  Inner  Cuneiform  and  the  First  Metatarsal, 
und  that  between  the  Cuboid  and  lust  or  Outer  Meta- 
tarsal, are  the  broadest  and  strongest,  as  they  complete 
the  sustentatinn  of  the  Tarsal  Arch  from  before  to  be- 
hind. Hut  there  is  another  contrivance  by  which 
the  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus  are  connected,  viz.,  by  the 
mortise  and  tenon  of  the  Cuneiform  and  Second  Meta- 
tarsal bones  ; capsular  ligaments  conned  the  sides  ot' 
the  tenon  of  the  latter  w ith  those  of  the  mortise  of  the 
former,  and  the  tenon  is  prevented  splaying  open  the 
mortise  below  by  a strung  oblique  ligament,  which, 
arising  from  the  outride  of  the  Inner  Cuneiform,  puns 
beneath  the  base  of  the  Metatarsal  bone,  is  connected 
with  it,  and  continued  outwards  and  forwards  to  be 
joined  to  the  under  and  fore  part  of  tine  Outer  Cunei- 
form und  the  base  of  the  Thin!  Metatarsal.  The 
Outer  Cuneiform  hone  extending  further  forwards  than 
the  base  of  the  second,  and  considerably  before  that  of 
Fourth  Metatarsal,  forms  a second  tenon  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  just  described,  and  is  received 
between  tlie  mortise  formed  by  those  Metatarsal  bones ; 
it  has  no  oblique  ligament,  but  rests  upon  a long  liga- 
mentous band,  the  Cuboido-metatarsal  Ligament , which, 
arising  from  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  Cuboid, 
passes  below  its  groove,  and  is  attached  to  the  outer 
Cuneiform  und  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  Meta- 
tarsal bones. 

The  bases  of  the  Metatarsus  are  connected  by  plane 
surfaces  and  Capsular  Ligaments,  and  strengthened 
below  by  Plantar  bands,  which  pass  from  the  base  of 
one  to  the  other. 

Junction  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  and  Toes , and  of  the 
Phalanges  of  the  latter. 

These  are  all  hinge  or  rather  pulley  joints ; each  is 
included  in  a Capsular  Ligament , strengthened  on 
each  side  by  a short  band  passing  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  and  called  Inner  and  Outer  Lateral  Ligaments. 

AH  the  Metatarso-phalaugeal  joints  sire  also  connected 
by  a Transverse  ligament , which,  passing  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  fifth  runs  beneath  the  Capsular  ligaments 
of  all  except  the  first  Metatarsal  to  the  outer  Sesa- 
moid bone  of  which  it  is  attached.  Flexion,  extension, 
and  lateral  inclination  cuji  be  performed  in  all  this  row 
of  joints,  though  the  latter  is  much  restricted  by  our 
habit  of  wearing  shoes;  but  in  the  remaining  joints 
flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  motions. 

B.— Or  Til  8 UrpER  Limbs,  or  passive  Prk  hens  ilk 
Organs. 

Extremilates  Supertores,  Lut.  ; die  Oberen  Extremi- 
tdten,  oder  Brustghcder , Germ. ; les  Membret  Supe- 
rimrs , Fr.  (Anat.  PI.  IV.,  flg.  xx  to  xxxvir.) 

The  Upper  Limbs  consist  of  the  Shoulder,  Upper 
Arm,  Fore  Arm,  and  Hand-bones,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Lower  by  the  smaller  size  and  more 
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anatomy.  delicate  form  which  ».ieir  more  movable  functions 
require. 

1.  The  Shoulder  or  Shoulder  Girdle  (Ossa  Hu- 
meri , Lut.  ; die  Schuller  knock™,  (term. ; its  Os 
de  CEpauie,  Pr.) 

Consist  on  either  side  of  two  bones,  the  Collur-bone 
and  the  Blade-bone,  which  join  together  at  an  angle, 
strictly  called  the  Shoulder  ; whilst  by  the  former  only 
they  have  a jointed  connexion  with  the  Trunk. 

a.  The  Collar-bone  or  Clavicle  ( Ciavicula,  I -at.  ; die 
ScktusMl-bein, Germ. ; la  Claviculc , Fr.)  (Fig.  xx.) 

b placed  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Neck, 
which  it  Rejiarates  from  the  Cheat,  having  at  its  inner 
end  the  Breast-bone,  atul  at  its  outer  the  Blade  bone. 
It  assumes  its  technical  name  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  untique  key,  being  similar  to  an  Italic  / placed 
horizontally ; its  inner  extremity  (a.)  is  large,  irregu- 
larly rounded,  and  has  upon  it  n flattened  articular 
surface , by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Breast-bone; 
upon  its  under  surface,  and  about  an  inch  from  this 
extremity,  is  a rough  surface  called  the  rhomboid 
process ; the  body  (c.)  of  the  bone,  or  all  that  part 
between  its  ends,  is  rounded  above,  flattened  beneath, 
at  first  curves  forwards  from  the  inner  extremity, 
then  backwards  and  again  forwards  at  the  outer 
end,  which  is  much  flattened  from  above  downwards, 
expanded  from  before  to  behind,  hus  about  an  inch 
from  its  tip,  on  the  under  surface,  a projection  called 
the  tubercle  (d.),  and  upon  its  extreme  outer  and  back 
part  a small  fiat  articular  surface  for  the  Blade- bone. 

b.  The  Shoulder-blude  (Scapula,  Lat.  ; das  Schuller- 
blalt , Germ. ; rOmoplale , Fr.)  (Fig.  XX!.,  XXI.*, 
xxi.**) 

Is  placed  at  tbe  hinder  upper  part  of  the  Chest,  which, 
by  its  large  ex|iomion,  it  covens  like  a shield,  where 
least  capable  ol  other  protection. 

It  is  a thin  expanded  bone,  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form;  the  base  (a.  b.  c.)  parallel  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Spine  of  the  back,  and  toe  other  two  edges,  mimed 
firoin  their  position,  upper  (b.  1.)  and  Unrer  (c.  d.); 
the  former  nearly  horizontal  und  the  latter  diugonal ; 
the  upper  (b.)  and  lower  (c.)  extremities  of  the  base 
are  called  the  upper  and  lower  angles,  und  the  junction 
of  the  upiier  anil  lower  edges  the  outer  angle  (d.), 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  as  having 
upon  it  a large  shallow  oval  articular  surface,  the 
glenoid  cavity  (d.),  facing  outwards;  the  long  axis  of 
which  is  from  above  to  below,  and  receives  upon  it  the 
head  of  the  Upper  Arm- bone  ; immediately  to  the  inner 
side  of  this  cavity  a contraction  of  the  bone  forms  its 
neck  (e.),  und  from  its  fore  and  upper  part  a strong 
process  somewhat  resembling  a crow’s  beak,  and  hence 
called  the  coracoid  protest  (f.),  curves  forwards  and 
outwards  beyond  the  articular  surface  so  as  to  protect 
it  iu  front.  The  fore  surface  of  the  bone,  called  its 
belly  (g.),  is  slightly  hollowed  and  marked  by  mus- 
cuJur  ridges ; the  hind  surface  or  buck  is  correspond- 
eutly  convex,  and  divided  into  tiro  unequal  pits  by  a 
strong  projecting  process  called  the  spine  (h.),  which 
commences  from  the  base  about  nn  inch  below  ita 
upper  angle,  increases  in  depth  as  it  ascends  towards  the 
neck,  wliere  its  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  bone 
ceases,  but  it  continues  outwards  curv  ing  over  the  top  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  expanded  horizontally  to  form  a 
large  flut  process  called  the  point  of  the  Shoulder  or 


acromion  (i.),  on  the  front  of  which  is  a small  articular  Anatomy, 
surface  for  the  Collar-bone.  Of  the  two  pits  formed  1 v-*-' 

by  the  upraised  spine,  the  upper  ( j.)  is  the  stipra-tpinal , 
and  the  lower  (k.)  is  the  infra- sjhnal  pit.  At  the  root 
of  the  coracoid  process,  and  in  the  upper  edge,  is  a 
small  notch  (1.)  i'ur  the  Iriimuitssion  of  an  artery,  and 
the  space  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  <he  root  of  the  ucromiuu,  which  serves  the  same 
purpose,  is  described  as  n second  notch. 

Of  the  Joints  of  the  Sfumlder- bones . 

These  consist  of  two,  the  first  by  which  the  Collar- 
bones are  connected  to  the  Chest  and  to  each  other,  the 
second  between  the  Collar  and  Blade  bones  ; the  latter 
of  which,  by  this  junction,  are  linked  on  to  the  Trunk. 

1st.  The  Sterno-claricular  Joint. — The  inner  or 
sternal  end  of  the  Collar-bone,  of  which  the  articular 
surface  is  nearly  flat,  is  connected  with  the  concave 
surface  at  the  upper  comer  of  U«*  first  piece  of  the 
Bre&»t-bonc  by  means  of  a ligamentous  capsule,  the 
interior  of  which  is  divided  into  two  distinct  cavities 
lined  with  synovial  membrane,  and  therefore  true 
joints,  by  a cartilage  called,  from  its  situation,  /nter- 
arUcular , and  hollowed  on  both  sides,  an  articular 
structure  always  existing  where  great  extent  and  variety 
of  motion  is  performed.  This  joint  is  further  strength-  t 
ened  by  some  fibrous  bands  called  the  Inter- clavicular 
ligament , which,  passing  across  the  top  of  the  Breast- 
bone, and  connected  with  it,  spread  out  on  either  side 
upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  two  Collar-bones,  the  under 
surfaces  of  which  are  also  tied  to  the  first  pair  of  Ribs 
by  a pair  of  ligaments  called  the  Rhomboid  or  Costo- 
clavicular , which  pass  from  those  bones  to  the  rhom- 
boid processes. 

2nd.  The  dcromio-claviciilar  Joint , formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  outer  or  Scapular  end  of  the  Clavicle 
with  the  Acromion  by  the  articular  surfaces  already 
mentioned,  is  sometimes  a true  joint  with  cartilage 
covering  those  surfaces,  included  in  a ligamentous 
capsule,  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane ; but 
more  frequently  the  two  bones  are  merely  connected  by 
a ligamento-cartilaginous  structure,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  as  there  is  no  motion  beyond  a slight 
yielding  between  them.  The  connexion  of  these  bones 
is  further  strengthened  by  two  short  strong  ligamentous 
bands  springing  from  the  root  of  the  Coracoid  process, 
und  named  according  to  their  connexion  Coraco-claci- 
Ct ilar,  or  in  relation  to  their  form,  the  anterior,  the 
Trapezoid,  and  the  posterior,  the  Conoid. 

There  are  also  some  ligaments  proper  to  the  Blade- 
bone  itself:  the  principal  of  these  is  a very  broad  ami 
strong  triangular  one,  which,  springing  from  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  passes  outwards 
and  upwards  to  he  uttached  to  the  fore  under  and  outer 
port  of  the  acromion ; its  use  is  to  protect  the  front  of 
die  shoulder-joint,  which  it  does  very  efficiently  ; it  it* 
called  from  its  farm  Triangular , or  from  the  ports  which 
it  connects  Coraco- Acromial.  From  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  process  posses  inwards  across  the  notch  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  Blade-bone  a narrow  bond  of  stout 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  render  it  a perfect  hole;  and 
there  is  often  described  as  running  from  the  root  of  the 
acromion  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
another,  the  Acromio-  Glenoid  Ligament,  tin:  assumed 
use  of  which  is  to  brace  up  that  part  of  the  bone ; it  is 
not,  however,  really  ligamentous,  but  merely  a small 
quantity  of  cell  alar  Itwue,  beneath  which  posse*  a 
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Anatomy,  branch  of  the  Subseapular  artery,  and  is  not  of  sufli- 
•'  dent  strength  to  afford  any  .support  to  the  gicnoid 
cavity. 

The  junction  of  the  Collar  and  Blade  bones  with  each 
other,  and  of  the  former  with  the  Breast-bone,  has  .some 
analogy  to  the  bony  ring  of  the  pelvis,  the  Breast  and 
Collar  bones  corresponding  to  the  Pubic  portion,  and 
the  Blade-bones  to  the  Iliac  portion;  but  it  differs  in 
being  imperfect  behind,  and  in  not  being  connected 
with  the  Spine  except  by  muscle : the  reason  for  which 
is,  that  in  the  Shoulder  motion  is  required,  in  the  Basiu 
solidity  and  strength. 

The  apparatus  tor  Motion  at  the  Shoulder,  so  far  as 
it  is  at  present  to  be  considered,  relates  to  keeping  the 
Socket  of  the  Shoulder-joint  at  such  distance  from  the 
Trunk  that  the  motions  of  the  Arm  upon  it  may  not 
be  interfered  with.  For  this  purpose  is  the  Collar- 
bone Ibrmed  and  interposed  between  the  Breast  and 
Blade  bone ; and  though  it  is  capable  of  performing 
elevation,  depression,  and  horizontal  motion  forwards 
and  backwards  upon  the  Breast-bone,  yet  however 
powerful  the  tn  uvular  action,  the  glenoid  cavity  can 
never  be  drawn  so  near  to  the  Chest  as  to  interfere  with 
the  motions  of  the  Arm.  Without  the  Clavicle  to  keep 
it  ofT,  the  Blade-bone  would,  instead  of  being  situated 
upon  the  back  of  the  Chest,  us  it  is  in  all  animals  which 
> have  a Clavicle,  rest  against  the  side  of  the  Chest,  and 
the  Arm  could  not  be  carried  across  the  body  and  raised 
to  the  mouth,  nor  could  it  be  abducted  or  raised  from 
the  side  of  the  Trunk  : its  motions  would  be  confined 
simply  to  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  as  they 
are  in  all  those  Animals  in  which  this  bone  is  deficient, 
and  in  which  the  Fore  Limbs,  as  the  upper  are  then 
called,  arc  mere  progressurs  upon  the  ground.  But 
when  these  Limbs  are  partially  locomotive  and  par- 
ttully  prehensile,  there  always  exists  a Collar-bone 
mure  or  less  fully  developed  according  to  the  variety 
and  power  of  the  prehensile  actions,  ol  which  ample 
examples  are  given  in  the  Essay  on  Zooloot. 

2.  The  Ui*per  Arm  ( Brachium , Lot.  ; die  Oberarm , 
Germ. ; It  lira**  Ft.)  (Fig.  xxn) 

Consists  of  a single  bone. 

The  Upper  Arm-bone  (Or  lira c hi i,  Lat. ; die  Oberarm - 

bein.  Germ. ; l Humerut , Fr.). 

This  depends  from  the  Glenoid  cavity  upon  the  side 
of  the  Chest,  and  extends  between  the  Shoulder  and 
Elbow  Joints. 

It  is  of  an  irregularly  twisted  cylindrical  shape;  its 
upper  end  has  a large  rounded  articular  surface  facing 
upwards,  inwards,  and  rather  backwards,  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  a sphere,  and  called  the  head  (a.), 
to  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  which  are  two  knobs  (b,  c.), 
separated  from  each  other  by  a groove  for  the  passage 
of  a tendon,  and  called  tubercle^  of  which  the  outer  is 
the  larger ; just  below  these,  a contraction  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  bone  is  called  its  neck  (d.),  atid  thence 
to  the  lower  end  the  shaft,  which  is  of  a somewhat  tri- 
angular and  twisted  form,  is  called  the  body  (e  ),  marked 
on  the  outer  upper  part  by  a rough  surface  for  muscu- 
lar attachment,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  groove 
which  hod  commenced  between  the  tubercles,  bounded 
by  two  ridges.  The  lower  end  of  the  hone  expands 
laterally,  is  nearly  flat  behind  and  rounded  laterally  in 
front,  and  is  terminated  below  by  two  lateral  projections 


called  coady'et  (f.  g.),  of  which  the  inner  (f.)  is  most  Anatomy 
developed,  and  has  behind  it  u vertical  pit  for  the  pas- 
sage  of  u nerve;  between  the  condyles  is  a double 
pulley-like  articular  surface  (i.):  the  outer  portion  of 
this  surface  is  nearly  hemispherical  and  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  but  the  inner  is  convex  from  before  to  behind, 
and  concave  from  side  to  side,  with  a shallow  pit  above 
it  before  and  a deep  one  behind. 

Of  the  Shoulder- Joint. 

The  Shoulder- Joint  is,  next  to  the  Hip,  the  most 
perfect  ball-and-socket-joint  in  the  body,  but  differs 
from  it  in  its  shallowness,  which  allows  greater  extent 
and  complication  of  motion.  The  rounded  head  of  the 
Upper  Arm-bone  rests  upon  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity, 
which  is  deepened  by  a circular  ligamentous  ring  at 
its  margin,  called  the  Glenoid  Ligament*  around  which 
extends  from  the  neck  of  the  Blade-bone,  over  the  head 
of  the  Upper  Arm-bone,  a very  loose  ligamentous  bag, 
called  the  eapmlar  ligament  (b.),  which,  however,  does 
not  bring  the  bony  surfaces  into  immediate  contact : 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  tendonB  (c.)  of 
the  Biceps  flexor  cubiti-musele,  which,  originating 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  gicnoid  cavity,  passes  over 
the  head  of  the  Arm- bone,  and  through  the  Capsular 
ligament  between  the  tubercles  to  join  its  muscular 
part ; but  it  is  external  to  the  joint  even  whilst  within 
the  capsule,  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the 
capsular  ligament  and  covers  the  articular  cartiluginous 
surfaces  of  the  bones  being  reflected  on  it.  This  ten- 
don corresponds  in  function  to  the  round  ligameut  of* 
the  hip-joint,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  length 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  a large  extent  and  greater 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed  in  this  joint  than  could  be 
admitted  were  the  two  ends  of  the  connecting  tendon 
permanently  fixed,  as  are  those  of  the  round  ligament 
of  the  hip.  No  loss  of  strength,  however,  accrues  from 
this  formation  ; for  in  proportion  as  the  hand  is  weighted 
this  muscle  in  endeavouring  to  raise  it  acts  from  both 
its  extremities,  and  whilst  thus  operating  on  the  Fore 
Arm  approximates  fhe  head  of  tne  Upper  Arm-bone 
more  closely  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  strengthens  the 
joint.  Another  liguincnt  of  the  Shoulder-JoinL,  the 
Cor aco- Acromial  (a.),  belongs  only  to  the  scapula,  pass- 
ing from  its  coracoid  to  its  acromial  process ; but  it  is 
of  great  importance  as  protecting  and  strengthening  the 
front  of  the  Shoulder- Joint,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
Arm-bone  cannot  be  driven  upwards  and  forwards  out 
of  the  shallow  socket. 

The  Shoulder-joint  is  protected  from  injury  above 
by  the  acromion,  which  almost  completely  overhangs 
it,  and  in  front  by  the  coracoid  process ; so  that  it  is 
only  exposed  on  the  outer  and  back  purl,  where,  how- 
ever, it  Is  defended  by  the  large  mass  of  muscles  cover- 
ing it  and  moving  the  Arm,  the  tendinous  expansions 
of  some  of  which  are  intimately  blended  with  and 
strengthen  the  ligamentous  capsule  itself. 

The  motions  performed  at  the  Shoulder-joint  consist 
of  procession  and  retrocession,  and  their  successive 
alternations,  a swinging  motion  ; also  of  abduction  and 
adduction,  or  elevation  and  depression  ; a rotatory  mo- 
tion when  all  these  four  movements  are  successive,  the 
elbow-joint  describing  the  periphery  of  a large  circle, 
whilst  the  head  of  the  Upper  Arm-bone  moves  only  upon 
the  glenoid  cavity,  with  little  actual  change  of  position, 
just  as  a stone  attached  to  a string  held  in  the  hand 
and  whirled  round  moves.  When  the  Ann  is  upheld 
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Anatomy,  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the  elbow  nntl  fore  arm  can 
' be  brought  forward  or  carried  backwards.  And  when 
il  hangs  to  the  side,  a rotatory  motion  upon  the  glenoid 
cavity,  similar  to  that  of  a spindle,  can  be  performed. 
From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  easily  imagined  that 
the  capability  of  motion  at  this  joint  is  very  great,  and 
the  possible  combinations  of  motion  almost  innume- 
rable. 

The  ordinary  movements  of  the  Arm  are  performed 
on  the  Glenoid  cavity,  as  the  fixed  point ; but  when 
more  violent  exertion  i*  required,  as  in  pulling,  throw- 
ing, striking,  &c\,  the  whole  Shoulder,  i.e.t  the  Collar 
and  Dlade  bone,  participate  in  the  motion  by  the  swing- 
ing of  the  sternal  end  of  the  Clavicle  upon  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation. 

3.  The  Fore  Arm  (Anttbrachium,  Lat ; die  Vorderarm, 

Germ. ; FAvant-bras>  Fr.)  (Figs.  ran.  xxiv.) 

Is  all  that  part  of  the  Upper  Extremity  between  the 
Elbow  and  Wrist  Joints  ; it  consists  of  two  bones. 

a.  The  Cubit  (Ulna,  Lat. ; die  EUenbogenrohre,  Germ. ; 
He  Cubihu , Fr.)  (Fig.  rail.) 

Is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Fore  Arm,  which  it 
specially  connects  with  the  Upper.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular triangular  shape,  except  at  its  lower  part,  which 
is  rounded  ; the  upper  end  is  the  larger,  and  has  on  its 
fore  and  top  part  a large  semicircular  articular  cavity 
called  the  sigmoid  (a.),  divided  by  a middle  vertical 
ridge , and  corresponding  to  the  inner  pulley-like  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  Upper  Arm-bone,  into  which  it  fits; 
this  is  bounded  above  by  a strong  process,  called  the 
olecranon  (b.),  or  point  of  the  Elbow  which  projects 
backwards  when  the  Fore  Arm  is  bent,  but  drops  into 
the  deep  cavity  behind  the  pulley-likc  surface  of  the 
upper  bone  when  straightened;  on  its  back  is  a smooth 
surface  called  the  uncon,  or  true  elbow ; below,  the 
cayity  is  bounded  by  the  coronoid  process  (c.),  which 
is  merely  its  proiniuent  lip;  on  the  outer  side  of  this 
cavity  is  another  smaller  one,  semilunar  and  horizon- 
tal, called  the  lesser  sigmoid  (e.),  in  which  is  received 
the  side  of  the  head  of  the  Spoke-bone;  below  the 
coronoid  is  a rough  surface  called  the  tubercle;  the 
body  or  shaft  (f.)  of*  the  bone  is  nearly  prismatic,  the 
base  facing  inwards,  and  its  angles  rounded,  the  apex 
outwards,  sharp  and  thin,  for  ligamentous  attachment ; 
the  lower  end  or  base  (h.)  has  a rounded  articular  sur- 
face (g.)  on  its  outer  and  fore  part  for  the  Spoke-bone, 
and  is  elongated  on  the  inner  and  under  part  by  a little 
stud  called  the  styloid  process  (L). 

b.  The  Spoke-bone  ( Radius , Lat. ; die  Speiche , Germ. ; 

le  Radius,  Fr.)  (Fig.  XXIV.) 

Is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Fore  Arm,  extend- 
ing between  the  Elbow  and  Wrist  Joints.  Its  general 
form  resembles  that  of  a wheel  spoke,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Il  Is  of  a prismatic  figure,  smaller  and  of 
more  rounded  form  above  than  below ; its  top  or  head 
(a.)  is  rounded,  and  has  upon  it  a cup-like  articular 
surface  for  the  reception  of  the  outer  articular  surface 
of  the  Upper  Arm-bone ; around  its  inner  and  fore  part 
is  a narrow  smooth  articular  surface , which  is  received 
into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  Cubit ; below  it 
a contraction  of  the  bone  forms  its  neck,  beneath 
which,  on  the  fore  and  inner  part,  is  the  tubercle  (b.). 
The  shaft  or  body  (c.)  of  the  Spoke-bone  increases  in 
tulk  as  it  descends,  the  base  of  the  prism  facing  out- 
vol.  vm. 


wards  with  its  angles  rounded,  whilst  (lie  thin!  angle  is  Anatomy, 
sharp  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  lower  end  of 
the  bone  is  very  wide,  and  called  its  base  (d.)  ; it  has 
an  articular  surface  below,  concave  from  before  to  be- 
hind, divided  by  u middle  ridge,  and  concave  from  side 
to  side  for  the  reception  of  the  outer  two  upper  Curpal 
hones;  upon  its  outer  edge  it  is  slightly  elongated, 
forming  its  styloid  process  (e.) ; upon  the  inside  of  the 
base  is  a shallow  semilunar  cavity , by  which  it  rolls 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  Cubit ; the  front  of  the  base 
is  smooth,  but  its  outer  and  back  part  marked  by 
vertical  grooves  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 

Of  the  Elbow- Joint.  (Fig.  xxv;) 

The  Upper  Arm-bone,  with  the  Cubit  and  Spoke 
bone,  form  this  joint ; all  their  articular  surfaces,  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  are  enveloped  in  a synovial  bag, 
which  is  strengthened  by  ligamentous  bands  passing  in 
various  directions  from  the  Upper  to  the  Fore  Arm  ; 
these,  according  to  their  position,  are  called  Anterior 
(a.)  and  Interior  Ligaments , but  more  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a single  one,  and  named  Capsular ; il  is 
strongest  in  front  and  weakest  behind,  where  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  large  Extcusor  Muscle  of  the  arm. 

On  each  side  of  the  joint  a ligament  passes  from  the 
condyle  to  the  Cubit  on  the  inner,  and  to  the  Spoke- 
bone  on  the  outer  side ; the  former,  the  Internal  Lateral 
(b.)t  is  of  a triangular  shape,  narrow  above  and  wide 
below,  where  connected  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  ; the  latter  is  narrow  and  conl-likc,  the 
Outer  Lateral  (c.),  and  attached  to  the  coronary  ligament 
of  the  Spoke-bone. 

The  junction  of  these  bones  with  that  of  the  Upper 
Arm  form  merely  a simple  hiuge-joint,  flexion  and  ex- 
tension being  the  only  motions  of  which  the  Cubit 
(which,  with  the  Upper  Arm-bone,  truly  forms  the 
Elbow-Joint)  is  capable;  for  when  the  Fore  Arm  is 
bent  the  coronoid  process  of  the  Cubit  is  received  into 
the  pit  above  and  before  the  condyles ; and  when 
straightened,  the  olecranon  process  of  the  former  locks 
into  the  deep  pit  above  and  behind  the  condyles. 

Of  the  Fore  Arm-Joints.  (Figs.  xxv.  xxvi.) 

As  already  stated,  the  Fore  Arm  consists  of  two 
bones,  the  Cubit  and  Spoke  bone,  which,  however, 
although  connected  so  as  to  form  only  a single  limb, 
yet  present  some  remarkable  points  in  their  junction, 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  the  motion  of  one  bone 
upon  the  other,  so  as  to  allow  certain  motions  of  the 
Hand. 

So  far  as  their  junction  with  each  other  is  concerned, 
they  are  united  by  an  expansion  of  ligamentous  fibres 
passing  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  Cubit  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  Spoke  bone,  throughout  their  whole  length, 
which  is  called  the  Interosseous  Ligament ; one  aperture 
is  left  at  the  upper,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
ligament,  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  uerves  ; and  a 
narrow  dip  of  it  at  the  upper  part,  which  passes  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  Cubit  to  tne  lower  part  of  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  Spoke  bone,  is  called  the  Oblique  Liga- 
ment (d.).  By  these  the  two  bones  are  so  firmly  con- 
nected, that  for  actual  use  they  may  be  considered  as  a 
single  bone. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  Spoke-bone  moves 
round  the  base  of  the  Cubit  to  perform  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  Hand,  consists  in  a ligamentous  col- 
lar, which  is  called  the  Coronary  Ligament  (e.),  sur- 
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Anatomy.  rounding  the  neck  of  the  Spoke-bone,  and  attached 
' immediately  beneath  the  le**  hlgtnoid  cavity  of  the 
Cubit,  confining  the  head  of  the  Spoke-bone  in  that 
cavity,  and  therefore  compelling  it  to  perform  only  a 
rotatory  motion,  like  that  of  a pivot  iti  it*  socket.  The 
lower  end  of  the  Spoke-bone  is,  however,  very  differ- 
ently circumstanced,  as  it  travels  round  the  base  of  the 
Cubit  describing  a semicircle ; this  in  effected  by  the 
concavity  and  convexity  being  reversed  ; at  the  upper 
end  the  concavity  is  on  the  Cubit,  and  the  convexity 
on  the  Spoke  bone,  but  at  the  lower  end  the  latter  is 
concave  and  the  former  convex  ; the  lower  end  of  the 
Cubit  is  enveloped  in  a loose,  bag-like  ligament,  hence 
called  the  Sacciform  Ligament , which  includes  the 
concavity  on  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the  Spoke-bone, 
and  is  attached  below  to  an  irregularly  circular  carti- 
lage, called  the  I rder- articular , from  being  interposed 
between  the  Cubit  and  the  Wrisfc-joint,  and  attached 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  base  of  the  Spoke-bone.  In 
consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  bones  are  connected  by 
n ligament  at  their  two  extremities,  any  rotation  of  the 
head  of  the  Spoke-bone,  in  the  less  sigmoid  cavity, 
causes  correspondent  circumduction  of  its  base  upon 
the  base  of  the  Cubit ; and  as  the  band  is  specially  con- 
nected with  the  Spoke-bone,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
it  is  rendered  prone  by  the  rotation  inwards  of  the 
head  of  that  bone,  and  supine  by  its  rotation  outwards, 
whilst  the  extent  of  these  motions,  in  either  case,  is 
bounded  by  the  oblique  ligament  which  acts  as  a 
check.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  these  motions, 
viz.,  pronutiun  and  supination  of  the  Hand,  can  be  per- 
formed, in  whatever  state  of  flexion  the  Fore  Arm  is, 
upon  the  Upper  Ann,  in  consequence  of  the  cup  of  the 
Spoke-bone  always  retaining  the  same  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  upper  end  of  the  Cubit.  The  common 
and  natural  position  of  the  Fore  Arm,  w*heo  hanging 
down  and  relaxed,  is  intermediate  between  pronution 
and  supination,  the  styloid  process  of  the  Spoke-bone 
being  directed  forwards,  but  in  Anatomical  description 
the  Fore  Arm  is  always  considered  supine,  and  the 
palm  of  the  Hand  consequently  facing  forwards. 

4.  The  Hand  (Manus,  Lat. ; die  Hand , Germ ; Ic 
Main,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xxvii.  to  xxxvii.) 

The  Hand  is  placed  below  the  Fore  Arm,  especially 
connected  with  the  Spoke-bone,  and  consists  of  the 
Wrist,  the  Mid-hand,  and  the  Fingers. 

a.  The  Wjubt,  or  Carpal  Bonks  ( Ossa  Carpi,  ten 
Carpus , Lat. ; die  Handwurzel.  Germ,  ; le  Carpe , 
Fr.)  (Fig*,  xxvii.  to  xxxiv.), 

Consists  of  eight  small  bones  disposed  in  two  rows,  to- 
gether forming  an  arch,  the  spun  of  which  is  lateral, 
its  concavity  forwards  and  its  convexity  backwards. 
Their  fore  and  hind  surfaces  are  generally  rough,  but 
their  sides  and  ends  form  smooth  articular  surfaces. 
In  form  they  vary  considerably  from  each  other,  and 
are  named  accordingly.  Six  of  them  have  four  arti- 
cular surfaces,  another  six,  and  die  remaining  one  a 
single  articular  surface. 

In  the  first,  or  upper  row,  commencing  from  the 
outer,  they  are  thus  ranged  >— 

1.  The  Scaphoid  Bone  (Os  Scaphoides , Lat.;  das 
Schiff,oder  Kahn-bein,  Germ.;  le  Scaphoid e,  Fr.) 
(Fig.  xxvii.). 

In  shape  this  resembles  n boat,  the  convexity  or 


bottom  of  which  faces  upwards  and  outwards.  Upon  Anataroy. 
the  outside  and  above,  is  a large  convex  articular  sur- 
face  for  the  Spoke-bone,  and  below  another  for  the 
outer  two  Carpal  hones  of  the  second  row ; above  and 
on  the  inner  side  is  a semilunar  flat  surface  for  the 
Lunar  bone,  and  below  it  a concave  surface,  forming 
part  of  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  Great  Bone. 

2.  The  Lunar  Bone  (Ox  Luna  re,  Lst. ; das  Mond-bein , 

Germ. ; le  Semi-lunaire . Fr.)  (Fig.  xxvm,), 

Placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding  ; of  a semi- 
lunar form,  with  its  convexity  upwards.  On  its  upper 
rt  it  has  a large  convex  surface  for  the  Spoke-bone ; 
low,  a concave  or»e  to  complete  the  cup  for  the  head 
of  the  Great  Bone,  on  the  outside  a semilunar  one  for 
the  Scaphoid,  and  on  the  inner  a squarish  one  for  the 
Cuneiform  Bone. 

8.  The  Cuneiform  Bone  ( 0 * Cuneifornw , seu  Trique- 
trum. Lat. ; das  Dreieckige , oder  Dreisilige-beint 
Germ.  ; le  Ih/ramidal , Fr.)  (Fig.  xxix.) 

Is  the  innermost  of  the  first  row,  and  of  an  irregu- 
lar wedge-sliape,  with  its  base  connected  to  the  last 
described  bone.  The  upper  end  has  an  articular  sur- 
face, scarcely  deserving  that  name,  by  which  It  joins 
the  inter-articular  curtilage;  below,  it  has  an  articular 
surface  for  the  Unciform ; on  the  outer  side  or  base, 
one  for  the  Lunar,  and  in  front  another  for  the  Pisi- 
form. 

4.  The  Pisiform  or  Pea-bone  (Os  Pis  forme,  Lat. ; das 
Erbsen-brin,  Germ.  ; le  Pis  forme,  Fr.)  (Fig.  xxx.) 

Is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  last  bone,  and  in  ap- 
pearance resembles  a split  pea,  the  diametral  surface 
of  which  being  its  only  articular  one,  is  for  the  Cunei- 
form. 

In  the  second  row  there  arc  also  four  bones,  viz. — 

5.  The  Trapezia!  Bone  (Os  Trapezium , seu  Multangu- 
lum  Majus,  Lot. ; dot  Crosse  Vieleek ige- bei n , Germ. ; 
le  Trapeze,  Fr.)  (Fig.  XXXI.), 

Which  is  the  outermost,  and  of  an  irregular  trape- 
zia] figure,  and  it  has  in  fruit  a vertical  groove  for  the 
passage  of  a tendon.  At  the  top  it  has  a slightly  con- 
cave articular  surface  for  the  Scaphoid  ; below,  a small 
one  for  part  of  the  Metacarpal  bone  of  the  Fora  Fin- 
ger; on  the  outer  side,  a large  articular  surface,  con- 
cave from  above  downwards,  and  convex  from  before 
to  behiiid,  for  the  Metacarpal  bone  of  the  Thumb,  and 
on  the  inside  a nearly  flat  surface  for  the  Trapezoid 
Bone. 

6.  The  Trapezoid  Bone  (Ox  Trapezoidet,  seu  Mullangu- 
lum  Minus,  Lat. ; das  Kleine  Pirleckige-bein,  Germ. ; 
le  Traphoide , Fr.)  (Fig.  xxin.). 

Placed  on  the  inside  of  the  preceding,  resembling  a 
truncated  square  nail,  the  head  of  which  faces  back- 
wards. It  has  a slightly  concave  articular  surface 
above  for  the  Scaphoid ; below,  another  for  the  Meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  Fore  Finger ; one  on  the  outer  side 
for  the  Trapexial,  and  another  on  the  inner  side  for  the 
Great  Bone. 

7.  The  Great  Bone  (Os  Magnum,  seu  Capitatum,  Lat. ; 
das  Grasse,  oder  Kopf-bein , Germ. ; le  Grand  Ost  Fr.) 

(Fig.  xxxiii.) 

Placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
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Anatomy.  largest  of  the  Wrist  bones  is  of  un  irregular  werlge 
shape,  with  its  base  behind,  and  having  chi  its  upper 
end  a large  rounded  head.  It  has  six  articular  sur- 
faces: above,  one,  the  head,  which  is  received  into  the 
cup  of  the  Scaphoid  and  Lunar  Bones;  below,  three, 
the  middle  one  the  largest,  for  the  Middle  Metacarpal ; 
the  outer  the  smallest,  to  join  with  the  fore  Metacarpal, 
and  the  innermost  rests  upon  tire  Ring  Mrtucarpul  bone ; 
upon  the  outside  there  is  a plane  one  for  the  Trapezoid, 
and  on  the  inside  a similar  one  for  the  Unciform  Boue. 

8.  The  Unciform  Bone  {Os  Unciform c,  seu  Hamatum , 

Lat ; /las  Haken-bein%  Germ. ; VOs  Crochu , ou  Un - 

ciforme , Fr.)  (Fig.  xxxiv.) 

Is  the  innermost  of  the  second  row,  and  distinguished 
by  the  hook-like  projection  which  stands  forward  from 
the  inner  aud  fore  parts  of  the  bone.  Its  upper  end 
slopes  downwards,  and  is  connected  with  the  Cunei- 
form ; its  lower  end  has  two  articular  surfaces,  divided 
by  a middle  ridge,  for  part  of  the  Ring  and  for  the 
. whole  of  the  Little  Metacarpul  Bone,  and  on  its  outside 
is  a flat  surface  for  the  Great  Bone. 

The  articular  surfaces  just  described  as  belonging 
to  the  several  Carpal  Bones  indicate  their  junctions,  and 
being  generally  flat  admit  of  little  more  than  a gliding 
inotiou  upon  each,  not  excepting  even  the  ball-und- 
sockct-joiut  formed  by  the  Great,  the  Scaphoid,  and 
Lunar  Bones,  which  does  not  appear  intended  for  mo- 
tion, but  rather  as  the  means  of  connecting  more  per- 
fectly the  two  rows  of  the  Wrist-bones,  and  preventing 
their  dislocation  horizontally  from  each  other. 

Together  they  form  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  directed  forwards,  and  through  which  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  pass  into  the  hund ; and  when 
the  wrist  is  rested  on  a table  with  the  palm  down- 
wards, the  bases  of  the  piers  on  which  it  stands  are,  on 
the  outer  side,  the  Scaphoid  ami  Trapesial,  and  on  the 
inner  the  Pisiform  and  Unciform  Bones. 

Of  the  Wrist-Joint. 

The  Wrist-Joint  is  one  of  those  which  are  called 
Ball-and-socket-joints,  the  socket  being  formed  by  the 
base  of  the  Spoke-bone  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
inter-articular  cartilage  already  mentioned  (p.  406),  and 
the  ball  by  tike  Scaphoid,  Lunar,  and  port  of  the  Cunei- 
form Bone ; the  latter  is  not,  however,  the  segment  of 
a sphere,  but  of  an  ellipsis,  the  long  axis  of  which  is 
from  side  to  snide ; the  socket  ts  very  shallow,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  ball  or  ellipsis.  The  Carpus,  taken  as 
a whole,  is  connected  to  the  Spoke-bone  and  to  the 
inter-articular  cartilage  by  very  strong  ligamentous 
bands,  called  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  or  Capsular 
Ligament  of  the  Wrist,  which  pass  especially  from  the 
Spoke-bone  to  the  upper  row  of  the  Carpus ; and  these 
are  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  Hand  to  be  flexed 
upon  the  Fore  Arm  to  a right  angle,  aud  to  be  extended 
upon  it  almost  to  the  same  extent.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  on  each  side  a strong  ligamentous  cord 
passing  between  them ; that  on  the  outer  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  styloid  process  of  the  Spoke-bone  to  the 
Scaphoid,  is  called  the  Outer  Lateral  or  Radio-Carpal 
Ligament ; and  that  on  the  inside,  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  Cubit  to  the  Cuneiform  and  Pudforiu  Bones 
is  the  Inner  Lateral  or  Cuhtlo-Carpal  Ligament. 

The  motions  of  the  Wrist -Joint  in  reference  to  the 
Spoke-bone  are  flexion  and  extension,  as  already  stated, 
and  also  adduction  and  abduction,  or  inclination  of  the 


inner  or  outer  side  of  the  Hand  to  the  corresponding  Anttomy. 
sides  of  the  Fore  Arm  ; the  motions  of  the  Hand  being 
also  still  further  increased  by  the  consecutive  perform- 
ance of  flexion,  adduction,  extension,  and  abduction, 
by  means  of  which  the  points  of  the  fingers  are  capable 
of  applying  themselves  to  any  point  of  a circle  of  a 
certain  diameter,  or  to  any  part  within  its  periphery. 

The  extent  of  this  circumduction  is  also  further  in- 
creased by  the  semicircular  movement  of  the  base  of 
the  Spoke-bone  around  the  lower  end  of  the  Cubic 
Thus  is  shown  the  first  part  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  delicate  and  complicated  motions  of 
the  Hand  are  performed,  the  remainder  of  which  will 
be  seen  after  considering  the  bony  structure  of  the 
Fingers. 

Of  the  Carpal  Joints. 

The  Wrist-Brutes  ure  connected  to  each  other  by 
ligamentous  slips  pacing  in  almost  every  direction 
upon  their  fore  and  hind  surfaces,  and  hence  called 
Palmar  and  Dorsal  Ligaments;  besides  which  there 
are  others,  very  short,  passing  from  the  side  of  one 
bone  to  that  of  another,  in  such  parts  os  have  no  ar- 
ticular surfaces,  and  called  from  their  position  Inter- 
ossealy  of  which  those  of  the  second  row  are  the  most 
extended,  though  equally  short  with  the  upper,  and 
admitting  of  very  slight  sliding  motion  of  the  bones 
upon  each  other.  The  junction  of  the  Pisiform  with 
the  Cuneiform  Bone  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
in  being  effected  by  a proper  Capsular  Ligament.  As 
the  upper  row  of  Carpal  bones  form  the  ball  of  the 
Wrist-Joint  already  mcnlioned,  hi  does  the  hem  I of 
the  Great  Bone  form  the  ball  which  is  received  into 
the  socket  of  the  first  row,  consisting  of  the  Scaphoid 
and  Lunar  Bones;  but  there  is  no  distinct  capsular 
joint,  and  the  whole  connexion  of  the  upper  with  the 
lower  row  of  the  Carpus  leaves  one  common  joint 
between  all  the  articular  surfaces  entering  into  it.  The 
separation  of  the  sides  of  the  Carpal  Bones  from  each 
other  is  also  mainly  prevented  by  the  strong  ligamentous 
band,  the  Anterior  Ligament  of  the  Wrist- Joint,  which 
passes  from  the  Pisiform  and  Xlnciform  bones  on  the 
inner,  to  the  Scaphoid  and  Trapezia!  bones  on  the  outer 
side,  and  connects  the  piers  of  the  arch  so  as  to  prevent 
them  splaying  out  when  a violent  blow  is  received  upon 
the  back  of  the  wrist  or  crown  of  the  arch,  the  part 
where  such  violence  is  commonly  received,  and  where 
it  would  be  most  severely  felt  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
nexion of  the  two  piers  of  the  Carpal  Arch.  This  ligament, 
together  with  the  Carpal  Arch,  forms  a ring  through 
which  the  flexor  tendons  pass  into  the  Palm,  and  are 
prevented  starting  from  their  place  on  violent  flexion 
of  the  fingers ; and  when  the  Hand  is  flexed  upon  the 
Arm,  it  serves  the  further  purpose  of  u pulley-wheel, 
over  which  the  same  tendons  perform  their  actions. 

b.  The  Mid-hand  Bones  {Ossa  Metacarpi,  seu  Metacar- 
pus, Lat. ; die  MiUeUumd,  Germ. ; lc  Metacarpe, , Fr.) 

(Fig.  xxxv.) 

Consist  of  five  irregularly  cylindrical  bones  placed 
between  the  Carpal  Arch  above  and  the  fingers  below, 
and  corresponding  with  the  Mid  foot,  but  differ  in 
being  shorter  and  comparatively  stronger,  excepting 
the  bone  belonging  to  the  Thumb,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  Great  Toe,  and  is 
further  distinguished  by  beiug  movable  upon  the 
Carpus,  whilst  the  Great  Toe  is  immovable  on  the 
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Anatomy.  Tarsus.  The  inner  four  Mid-hand  Bones  belong  to  the 
1 “v- 1 Fingers,  and,  like  the  Fore  Arm,  face  backwards  and 
forwards  ; the  outer  one,  which  forms  part  of  the  Thumb, 
faces  inwards  and  outwards.  All  five  have  bates  or 
upper,  bodies  or  middle,  and  heath  or  lower  parts ; but 
those  belonging  to  the  Fingers  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  Thumb,  and  in  a less  degree  from  each 
other. 

The  bates  of  those  belonging  to  the  Fingers  are 
mostly  of  a triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
facing  backwards  and  its  apex  forwards,  and  each  has 
upon  it  articular  surfaces  for  junction  with  the  Wrist- 
bones.  The  first,  which  belongs  to  the  Fore  finger,  has 
on  its  outer  edge  a small  articular  surface  corresponding 
to  one  on  the  Trapezia!  bone,  a large  one  in  the  middle 
for  the  Trapezoid,  and  on  the  inner  side  one  for  the 
Great  bone.  The  second , which  supports  the  Middle 
finger,  has  one  large  surface  for  the  principal  surface 
on  the  Great  bone.  The  third , connected  with  the 
Ring-finger,  has  on  its  outer  side  a small  one  for  part  of 
the  Great  bone,  and  on  its  inner  a large  one  for  part 
of  the  Unciform  bone  : and  the  fourth,  which  joins  the 
Little  finger,  has  a large  one  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Unciform  bone.  All  these  surfaces  and  their  corre- 
spondents are  nearly  flat,  and  preclude  more  than  a 
slight  yielding  motion  similar  to  that  between  the 
Wrist-bones;  and  os  they  are  closely  approximated, 
the  corresponding  sides  of  the  bases  have  small  arti- 
cular surfaces  for  each  other. 

The  front  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  these  bones  are 
sharp  and  keel-shaped,  ns  they  are  also  at  their  back 
near  the  base  ; but  towurds  the  Mentis  they  are  expanded 
behind,  so  that  they  there  assume  a prismatic  form. 

The  heads  are  rounded  from  before  to  behind  and 
from  side  to  side,  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  direction,  and  on  each  side,  above  the  articular 
surfaces  on  the  head,  is  a little  depression  in  which 
ligaments  are  fixed. 

The  hone  belonging  to  the  Thumb  is  shorter  than 
the  others,  is  flat  within  and  convex  from  before  to 
behind  without:  its  base  differs  from  that  of  the 
others  in  having  such  form,  that  is,  an  articular  surface 
concave  from  without  to  within,  and  convex  from 
before  to  behind,  as  allows  a double  hinge-motion ; 
viz. — from  before  to  behind,  and  from  within  to  with- 
out, upon  the  Trapezia!  bone : its  body  is  nearly  flat 
without,  and  convex  before  to  behind  within  : its  head 
has  a broad  articular  surface  commencing  only  from 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  slightly  rounded  inwards. 

Junction  of  the  Wrist  and  Mid  hand. 

The  junction  of  the  inner  four  bones  of  the  Mid  hand 
with  the  second  row  of  the  Wrist-bones  being  by  flat 
or  nearly  fiat  surfaces,  and  no  more  than  slight  yielding 
motion  being  performed  between  them,  they  are  con- 
nected on  the  back  and  front  by  short  flat  ligaments, 
and  included  in  a common  synovial  capsule.  The 
Thumb-bone,  however,  is  connected  to  the  Trapezia! 
by  a distinct  loose  capsular  ligament  and  synovial 
membrane,  so  that  motion  can  be  performed  on  the 
latter  hone  hi  any  direction,  as  flexion  or  drawing  the 
thumb  across  the  Palm,  extension  or  carrying  it  out- 
wards, udduction  or  bringing  it  to  the  Fore  finger, 
abduction  or  carrying  it  forwards  from  the  Palm,  or 
a successive  alternation  of  these  motions,  by  which  cir- 
cumduction is  effected,  in  which  the  base  of  the  bone 


is  moving  upon  the  small  space  formed  bv  the  articular  Anatomy, 
surface  of  the  Trapezial  hone,  whilst  the  fiead  describes 
a comparatively  large  circle. 

c.  The  Fingers  (Phalanges  Digitorum  Manus , Lot.; 
die  Finger -glieder,  Germ. ; let  Daigle,  Fr.)  (Figs 
XXXVI.,  XXXVII.). 

The  four  Fingers  and  the  Thumb  consist  together 
of  fourteen  bones,  ranged  in  three  rows  to  the  former 
and  two  to  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  rows  of  the 
Toe-joints,  but  differing  from  them  in  their  greater 
length  and  strength,  except  as  relates  to  the  Thumb 
and  the  Great  Toe.  They  are  situated  immediately 
below  the  Mid  hand.  The  first  two  rows  of  the  Plia- 
langes  or  Joints  of  the  Fingers  (fig.  xxxvi.),  as  they 
are  indiscriminately  called,  have  a general  resemblance 
in  having  their  bodies  rounded  behind  from  side  to  side 
and  flattened  in  front.  The  upper  ends  or  bases  (a.)  of 
the  first  row  are  shallow  cups,  received  on  hut  not 
completely  covering  live  heads  of  the  Mid-hand  bones; 
their  lower  ends  or  heads  (b.)  are  convex  from  before 
to  behind,  the  articular  surfaces  extending  further 
forwards  than  behind,  and  concave  from  side  to  side, 
corresponding  with  the  lateral  depressions  and  middle 
convexity  on  the  base  of  each  bone  of  the  second  row. 

The  second  row  are  shorter  than  the  first:  their  base* 

(a.)  have  been  just  spoken  of;  their  he*uh  (b.)  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  row,  and  correspond  with 
the  bases  of  the  third  row.  The  third  row  are  the 
shortest  of  all ; their  bates  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
second ; instead  of  heuds  their  lower  ends  or  tips  (b.) 
are  much  flattened,  and  spread  out  somewhat  like  (he 
bowl  of  a spoon,  to  give  greater  breadth  behind  for 
the  attachment  of  the  nails,  hence  they  are  called  the 
Nail-joints,  and  to  enlarge  In  front  the  space  upon 
which  the  extreme  branches  of  (he  nerves  of  Touch  are 
expand  ed. 

The  Thumb  (fig.  xxxvii.)  has  hut  two  rows  corre- 
spondent with  the  first  and  third  of  the  Fingers,  but 
which  are  larger ; the  hate  of  the  upper  one  is  shallow 
and  concave  from  within  to  without;  the  base  of  the 
lower  similar  to  (hat  of  the  Fingers. 

At  the  base  of  the  first  joint  of  the  'rhumb,  and  also 
at  that  of  the  Little  Finger,  a pair  of  small  bones  called 
Sesamoid  are  frequently  found. 

Joints  of  the  Fingers  and  Thumb  with  the  Mid  hand , 
and  of  the  rows  of  the  former  with  each  other. 

All  the  bones  of  the  Fingers  and  Thumb  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  Mid  hand  by 
capsular  ligaments  lined  with  synovial  membrane : 
those  connecting  the  first  row  of  the  Fingers  to  the 
Mid  hand  by  capsular  ligaments  only,  which  allow 
of  their  flexion  forwards  at  right  angles  with  the 
Palm  of  the  Hand,  and  when  extended  to  the  same 
plane  as  its  back,  which  they  cannot  exceed,  admit 
of  slight  lateral  motion.  'fhe  other  rows  of  the 
Fingers,  however,  together  with  the  junction  of  the 
upper  bone  of  the  'rhumb  above,  to  its  Mid-hand 
bone,  and  below  to  the  second  row,  are  strengthened 
on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  former,  and  on  the  fore  and 
back  parts  of  the  latter,  by  nan-ow  flat,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  lateral  ligaments,  which  preclude 
any  lateral  motion  ; and  thus  the  movements  of  the 
finger -joints  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  thumb  upon 
itself,  and  on  its  Mid-hand  bane,  are  merely  flexion  and 
extension,  or  a hinge-motion. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


Anatomy.  The  variety  in  form  and  attachment  of  Muscles  having 
been  already  treated  of  m the  Essay  on  Zoology,  p.  175, 
their  arrangement  on  the  Human  Subject  is  now  to  be 
considered.  The  disposition  of  the  Muscles  upon  the 
skeleton  is  not  simply  for  locomotion  and  for  the  move- 
ment of  it*  several  parts  upon  each  other,  but  also  for 
the  bracing  up  and  support,  either  in  the  erect  or  in 
any  particular  position,  of  the  whole  skeleton  or  any  of 
its  pieces ; and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  furnish  fixed  points 
upon  which  neighbouring  bones,  either  above  or  below, 
may  be  mover!.  Thus,  though  the  Muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  sustain  their  erect  posture,  and  also  that 
of  the  whole  trunk,  the  Muscles  of  the  foot  and  leg 
may  retain  the  leg  upright,  whilst  those  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  thigh  can  bend  and  again  extend  that 
part  of  the  lower  limb  upon  it;  or  the  same  Muscles 
which  have  performed  these  motions  can  fix  the  leg  in 
any  position  upon  the  thigh,  whilst  the  Muscles  of  the 
foot  are  left  free  to  move  it  upon  the  leg.  Hence  it 
appears  that  all  Muscles  attached  to  parts  movable  on 
each  other  are  capable  of  assuming  either  as  (he  fixed 
point  from  which  the  motion  is  commenced  ; the  term* 
origin  and  insertion  therefore  do  not  really  determine 
always,  though  generally,  which  is  the  fixed  and  which 
the  moving  attachment.  This  variation  of  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  less  or  greater  contraction  of  a Muscle,  by  which 
its  attachments  are  lessor  more  approx imated,  together 
with  the  concurrent,  successive,  or  alternate  action*  of 
many  Muscles  connecting  the  same  part*,  though  but 
little  distant  from  each  other,  are  the  cause  of  the  deli- 
cate and  almost  innumerable  variety  of  motions  per- 
formed by  many  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  those  of 
the  hand  are  the  most  remarkable,  excepting  those 
which  influence  the  soft  parts  of  the  face,  and  make  of 
it  a book  on  which  are  inscribed  the  varied  passions 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  determine  where  to  com- 
mence the  description  of  the  Muscles,  and  whether  to 
describe  them  as  they  are  successively  laid  bare  by  the 
dissecting  knife,  or  to  class  them  in  reference  to  their 
connexion  with  parts  which  they  most  generally  move. 
The  latter  method  has  the  inconvenience  of  occasionally 
having  to  remove  Muscles  not  previously  examined, 
but  which  are  unconnected  with  the  parts  whose  Mus- 
cles are  under  consideration ; but  this  is  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  confusion  which  ensues  from  the 
former  method,  by  which  the  moving  powers  of  any 
particular  part  are  indiscriminately  lotted  together  on 
account  of  their  position. 

1.— OF  THE  MU8CLK8  OP  THE  HEAD. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Head  are  divided,  1st,  into 
those  connecting  the  Skull  with  and  moving  it  directly 
upon  the  Trunk,  of  which  all  but  one  pair  originate 
fro m the  Spine;  2nd!yt  those  commonly  called  the 
409* 


Muscles  of  the  Face,  including  the  Muscles  of  the  Anatomy. 
Mouth,  Nose,  Eyes,  and  Auricles  , and,  3rdly,  the  Max-  ' 

illary  Muscles,  in  connexion  with  which  must  be  con- 
sidered all  the  other  Muscles  attached  to  the  Tongue- 
bone  and  Larynx,  many  of  which  by  means  of  the 
Lower  Jaw  act  indirectly  upon  the  Skull. 

a. — Or  the  Muscles  movino  the  Skull. 

From  the  position  of  the  Skull  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Spine,  and  from  the  mobility  of  the  cervical  piece* 
of  the  Vertebral  column,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Muscles  inserted  into  the  Skull  assist  materially  in  the 
erformance  of  the  motions  of  the  neck.  Of  these 
fusclea,  seven  pairs  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
chest  and  neck,  And  four  pair*  upon  the  front  of  the 
neck,  one  of  w hich  arises  from  the  top  of  the  chest 

The  Af.  Trope: ii,  Rhomboidei , and  Serraii  Postici 
Supt'riores  having  been  removed,  the  M.  Splenii  are 
seen  rising  up  from  the  top  of  the  dorsal  spine,  and 
inclining  outwards  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  as  they 
pass  towards  the  occipital  bone,  leaving  between  them 
a apace  resembling  that  contained  within  the  legs  of 
the  letter  V,  in  which  the  M.  CompUxi  are  observed 
passing  up  to  the  back  of  the  Skull. 

Af.  Splenitis  (PI.  VII.  xx.^  b a flat  Muscle  which 
arise*  from  the  upper  four  dorsal  ami  the  lower  five 
cervical  spines;  the  fibres  ascend  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  are  inserted  in  two  portions,  the  lower  one 
by  so  many  tendons  into  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  upper  five  neck  vertebres,  and  the  upper  one  into 
the  back  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
the  former  is  often  called  Af.  Spleniui  Colli,  and  the 
latter  Af.  Splenitis  Capitis.  Use. — Whan  the  pair  of 
Muscle*  act  they  pull  the  head  and  neck  back  upon 
the  dorsal  spine;  but  if  only  one  act,  it  incline*  the 
head  backwards  and  to  the  opposite  side,  and  turn*  the 
face  upwards. 

Af.  Complexes  (PI.  VII.  xx.*)  is  so  called  from  the 
large  intermingling  of  tendinous  fibre*  in  its  muscular 
part,  one  of  which  is  so  largely  developed  that  the 
muscular  parts  with  which  it  is  connected  huve  been 
named  Af.  Biventer  Cervicis , as  if  it  were  a distinct 
Muscle.  The  origin  of  this  Muscle  is  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  upper  seven  bock  vertebres,  be- 
tween the  Af.  Longisrimus  aud  Spinalis  Dor  si,  also  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  under  four  neck  verte- 
bres by  so  many  tendons,  and  from  the  first  dor>al 
spine  by  a little  fleshy  belly.  The  Muscle  increase*  in 
breadth  as  it  ascends,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  space 
on  the  occipital  bone  between  its  greater  and  little 
transverse  ridge.  Use.— It  draw*  backwards  or  ex- 
tend* the  head  and  neck  upon  the  back. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  last  is  situated  a thin  nar- 
row Muscle, 

Af.  Trackelo-mastoideus,  which  originates  by  thin 
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Anatomy.  tendons  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper 
v— V"—'  three  dorsal  and  the  lower  five  cervical  vertebra*;  it 
ascends  vertically,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
mastoid  process.  Use. — When  both  Muscles  act  they 

assist  in  steadying  the  head ; but  if  one  only,  it  sways 
the  head  to  that  side  and  backwards. 

The  remaining  four  pairs  of  Muscles  are  short 
Muscles,  and  are  seen  by  turning  off  the  top  of  the 
M.  Com  plexus  ; three  of  them  are  inserted  into  the 
Skull,  and  the  fourth  acts  upon  it,  us  if  it  were  attached 
to  it,  by  its  insertion  into  the  first  neck  vertebra. 

M.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  arises  from  the 
second  cervical  spine,  expands,  as  it  ascends,  like  a Ian, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  little  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

M.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor  is  covered  by  the 
former,  having  its  origin  from  the  little  stud  on  the 
back  of  the  ring  of  the  first  cervical  vertebre;  it  is 
inserted  fleshy  into  the  pit  above  the  great  occipital 
hole.  Use. — These  Muscles  extend  the  Skull  back 

upon  the  vertebres  whence  they  urisc. 

M.  Obliqtnts  Capitis  Inferior  is  foe  its  sine  u bulky 
Muscle ; it  arises  fleshy  firom  the  spine  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebre,  runs  outwards  and  a little  upwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  Atlas. 
Use. — It  turns  the  Atlas  round  to  the  side  from  whence 
it  arises,  and  with  it  also  moves  the  Skull ; but  if  both 
Muscles  act  together  they  steady  the  Skull. 

M.  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior  arises  from  the  trails* 
verse  process  of  the  first  neck  vertebra  tendinous,  runs 
upwards  and  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  occipital 
bone  close  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Use. — This  pair  is  one  of  thoM  which  may  be  called 
muscular  ligaments ; they  cllect  but  little  motion  of 
the  Skull,  and  that  is  extension. 

The  antagonists  of  the  seven  Muscles  just  men- 
tioned are,  three  out  of  the  four.  Muscles  of  small  size, 
as  the.  exertions  they  have  to  make  are  trifling,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  of  the  head  preponderating  in 
front  of  the  spine. 

M.  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Mayor  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third  and  three  following  cervical  vertebras  ; it 
ascends,  and  in  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bona.  Use. — It  bends  the  Skull  forwards 

upon  the  Neck,  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the  Neck 
upon  itself. 

M.  Rectus  Capitis  Aniictts  Minor  arises  firom  the 
front  of  the  ring  of  the  first  cervical  vertebre,  and  it  is 
inserted  near  the  root  of  the  condyle  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Use. — It  is  little  more  than  a muscular  ligament. 

M.  Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  first  cervical  vertebre;  its  short 
fibres  pass  directly  upwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone  behind,  and  to  the  outside  of  the  jugular 
pit.  Use. — No  more  than  a muscular  ligament. 

JVf.  Stemo-cleido-maslotdeus  (P).  VL  n.). — This  large 
pair  of  muscles,  which  pass  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest  backward*  and  upwards  behind  the  ears,  are  really 
the  antagonists  of  all  the  extensor  Muscles  of  the  Head 
and  Cervical  Spine.  It  arises  by  a strong  tendon  from 
the  front  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  breaat-bone,  and 
from  the  inner  upper  third  of  the  collar-bone  by  a 
fleshy  origin  ; its  fibres  form  a broad  powerful  Muscle, 
which  runs  upwards,  and  is  inserted  with  tendinous 
fibres  intermixed  around  the  mastoid  process,  and  from 
its  root  backwards  to  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Use. — If 


Loth  Muscle*  act  together,  they  pull  the  head  down  to  Anatomy, 
tlie  chest,  at  the  same  time  bending  the  neck ; if  one  ' 

act,  it  turns  the  face  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  draws 
the  head  down  to  its  own  side ; if  the  two  act  alter- 
nately, they  assist  the  M.  Ohliqui  Posteri  Infer  lores  in 
rotating  the  first  on  the  second  vertebra. 

b. — Or  the  Muscles  ufon  toe  Face. 

First,  of  those  belonging  to  the  Mouth. 

These  consist  of  nine  pairs,  and  a single  circular 
Muscle,  made  up  by  the  coalescence  of  the  others.  Each 
lip  is  furnished  with  three  pairs  and  into  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  urc  inserted  three  pairs. 

M.  Levator  Labis  Super ioris  (PL  X.,  fig.  i.  a.)  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, above  the  infra-orbitar  pit,  and  it  is  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  upper  lip. 

M.  Depressor  Labii  Superioris  is  within  the  mouth, 
and  is  but  a short  small  Muscle : it  arises  from  the  root 
of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  supports 
the  incisive  teeth,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip. 

M.  Ltvaior  Aiujuli  Oris  (fig.  i.  b.)  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  upper  jaw  below  the  infra-orbitar  pit,  and 
is  inserted  into  die  upper  lip  near  the  corner  of  die  mouth. 

M.  Depressor  Anguii  Oris  (fig.  i.  c.)  arises  from  the 
fore  and  lateral  part  of  die  base  of  the  lower  jaw  by  a 
wide  origin.  Its  fibres  collect,  and  it  pusses  upwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  lip  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

M.  Depressor  Labii  Inferior  is  (fig.  i.  d.)  arises  from 
the  front  and  lateral  part  of'  the  chin,  partially  covered 
by  the  last  Muscle : it  is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip. 

M.  Levator  Labii  In  far  ioris  is  within  the  mouth,  and 
arises  from  the  ulvcolar  process,  supporting  the  outer 
incisive  tooth  in  die  lower  jaw  : it  is  inserted  into  die 
inside  of  the  lower  lip.  The  Uses  of  the  preceding  six 
muscles  are  implied  in  their  names. 

M.  Zyyomahcus  Major  (fig.  j.  e.)  is  a narrow  long 
Muscle  arising  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  ascends 
to  be  inserted  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

M.  Zyyomalicus  Minor  (fig.  i.  f.)  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  last  Muscle,  arising  from  (lie  prominence  of  the 
cheek-bone : it  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
before  die  last.  Use. — Both  these  Muscles  draw  up  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  especially  in  grinning. 

M.  Buccinator  (fig.  1.  g.,  ix.  g.),  so  called  from  its 
employment  by  trumpeters.  It  is  a very  large  Muscle, 
forming  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  mouth  and  cheek: 
it  arises  from  the  unper  jaw  behind  the  last  molar 
tooth,  and  from  die  lower  jaw  at  the  same  point;  its 
fibres  pass  forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  comer 
of  the  mouth.  Use. — Its  principal  function  is  to  thrust 
the  fond  between  the  teeth,  when  it  has  been  pushed 
outwards  by  the  longue  during  mastication. 

M , Orbicularis  Oris  (fig.  i.  h.)  is  a circular  muscle 
included  in  the  red  part  of  the  lips.  Use . — It  closes,  or, 
in  common  language,  purses  up  the  mouth,  and  it  an- 
tagonizes all  die  nine  pairs  of  Muscles  just  described. 

Secondly,  of  the  Muscles  belonging  to  the  Nose. 

These  are  two  pairs. 

M.  Ltvaior  Alee  Nasi  (fig.  i.  i.)  arises  from  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  ; it  descends  by  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  its  alar 
cartilage.  Use — If  the  pair  of  Muscles  act,  they  expand 
the  nostrils,  as  in  sniffing. 

M.  Compressor  Nasi  (fig.  i.  j.)  arises  from  the  root 
of  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw  at  the  under  and 
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Anatomy,  outer  part  of  the  trout  orifice  of  the  nostrils:  its  narrow 
' band  of  fibres  passes  upwards  and  mounts  over  the 
cartilages  just  below  the  nasal  bones,  where  it  joins  its 
fellow.  Use. — It  compresses  the  nose  in  snorting. 

Thirdly.  The  Muscles  belonging  to  each  Eye  and 
its  appendages  consist  of  ten,  four  of  which  are  exterior 
to  the  orbit,  and  six  are  contained  within  it. 

The  Muscles  belonging  to  the  Eyebrows  are  two. 

M . Occipitofrontalis  (fig.  i.  k.)  is  a broad  thin 
Muscle  origin  at  lug  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  great 
transverse  occipital  ridge,  and  coalescing  with  its  fellow 
at  the  occipital  tubercle  ; it  ascends  as  a thin  Muscle 
about  an  inch  and  a half  from  this  ridge,  then  be- 
comes tendinous,  expands  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  head  in  a tendinous  form,  being  closely  connected 
with  the  bed  of  the  hair,  and  loosely  with  the  sub- 
jacent pericranium  ; upon  the  forehead  it  again  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  is  lost  by  insertion  into  the  eye- 
brow. Use. — It  raises  the  Eyebrows,  as  observed  in 
the  expression  of  surprise,  and  it  also  draws  forward 
or  backward  the  scalp,  as  Its  front  or  back  muscular 
attachment  acts. 

M.  Corru^ator  Super  cilsi  (fig.  I.  I.)  is  covered  by 
the  next  Muscle:  it  originates  from  the  inner  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  passes  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  end  of  the  cellular 
tissue  supporting  the  Eyebrow.  Use. — It  antagonizes 
the  last  Muscle,  drawing  the  Eyebrow  down,  or  knitting 
the  Eyebrow,  as  it  is  commouly  called,  either  in  frown- 
ing or  in  deep  thought. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Eyelids  are  two,  one  external  to 
the  orbit,  the 

M.  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  (fig.  j.  m.),  which  fa  a 
thin  expanded  circular  Muscle  spread  upon  and  above 
the  upper,  and  upon  and  below  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
closely  connected  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  orbit  with 
the  ligament  by  which  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids 
are  connected  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. Use. — It  closes  the  Eyelids. 

The  lower  Eyelid,  from  its  own  weight,  drops  when 
the  M.  Orbicularis  is  inactive,  and  therefore  requires  no 
Muscle ; but  to  keep  the  upper  Eyelid  raised  it  requires 
a Muscle,  which  is  situated  in  the  orbit,  together  with 
the  Muscles  of  the  globe. 

M.  Levator  Palpebrir  Suptrioria  (Anat.  PI.  XI., 
fig.  iv.  b.)  arises  tendinous  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
optic  hole,  becomes  muscular  as  it  expands,  and  elon- 
gated forwards,  aud  is  inserted  by  a broad  delicate 
tendon  into  the  cartilage  of  the  Upper  Eyelid. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  consist  of  six, 
four  straight  and  two  oblique  ; the 

Af.  Recti  Oculi  (fig.  iv.  c.  d.  e.  f.)  all  originate  ten- 
dinous from  the  optic  hole,  and  are  called,  from  their 
use,  the  upper  Levator  (c.),  the  under  Depressor  (e.), 
the  inner  Adductor  (f.),  und  the  outer  Abductor  Oculi 
(d.) ; each  forms  a long  narrow  fleshy  belly,  which  ter- 
minates in  a tendon  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  Eye  where  the  conjunctive  coat  is  reflected 
from  the  globe  on  to  the  eyelids;  the  tendons  then 
spread  out  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and,  expanding 
beneath  the  just  named  tunic,  form  the  so-called  While 
of  the  Eye,  being  inserted  as  far  as  that  transparent 
cornea. 

The  Use  of  the  several  Muscles  is  implied  in  their 
names. 

Af.  Obliguus  Superior  Oculi  arises  from  the  optic 
hole  between  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  M.  Levator 


and  Adductor;  it  soon  becomes  fleshy,  runs  along  the  Anatomy, 
upper  edge  of  the  latter  Muscle,  and,  as  it  approaches 
the  inner  corner  of  the  orbit,  terminates  in  a tendinous 
cord  which  runs  over  a little  ligamentous  loop  attached 
to  the  inner  angular  process  of  the  frontal  none,  then 
descends  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  part  of  the  globe 
about  its  middle.  Use. — It  turns  the  front  of  the  globe 
upwards  and  inwards,  as  in  the  expression  of  hope. 

Af.  Oblifjuus  Inferior  Oculi  (fig.  iv.  g.)  is  a short 
Muscle  originating  from  the  orbitar  process  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone  near  its  junction  with  the  lachrymal ; 
it  runs  outwards  fleshy,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  globe.  Use.— -It  turns 
the  front  of  the  globe  outwards  and  downwards,  and 
gives  expression  to  suspicion. 

If  both  the  Oblique  Muscles  act  together,  the  globe 
obeys  neither,  but  a third  motion  is  produced  which 
causes  squinting. 

Fourthly.  The  Muscles  of  each  Auricle  are  divided 
into  those  which  move  it  upon  the  Skull,  and  those 
which  move  its  cartilaginous  pieces  upon  each  other ; 
the  former  consist  of  three  or  four,  the  latter  of  five. 

It  fa  necessary,  however,  here  to  mention  very  cursorily 
the  parts  of  which  the  Auricle  is  composed.  It  is 
divided  into  the  lobe  or  lower  part,  which  consists  only 
of  a doubling  of  the  skin  containing  fat,  and  fa  the  part 
pierced  for  ear-rings ; and  the  pinna  nr  gristly  port, 
which  is  composed  of  cartilage  covered  with  skin  ; the 
latter  is  divided  into  elevations  and  depressions:  the 
marginal  elevation  fa  called  helix,  a little  in  front  of 
which  is  the  antihelix,  the  two  being  separated  by  the 
fossa  innominata , or  unnamed  pit ; and  in  front  of  the 
antihelix  fa  a large  cavity  called,  from  the  resemblance 
to  the  open  mouth  of  a horn,  concha,  which  leads  down 
to  the  external  auditory  passage ; in  front  of  the  concha, 
tike  a little  valve,  which,  in  some  animals,  it  really  is, 
fa  the  tragus  ; and  opposite  it  and  behind,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  antihelix,  fa  a little  elevation  called  the 
antitragus. 

Af.  Attollcns  Auricula  (PI.  X.,  fig.  i.  n.  : PI.  XI., 
figs.  xxvi.  A xxvii.  a.)  fa  a thin  fan-shaped  Muscle  on 
the  side  of  the  temple,  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  which 
it  arises  ; its  fibres  collect,  descend,  and  are  inserted  at 
the  back  of  the  fossa  scaphoidea.  Use. — It  raise*  the 
auricle,  and  lias  no  antagonist,  the  weight  of  the 
auricle  restoring  it  to  its  original  place  when  this 
Muscle  ceases  to  act. 

Af.  AttraJicns  Auricula  (figs.  xxvi.  & xxvji.  b.)  fa  a 
short  small  Muscle  arising  from  the  root  ot'  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  fa  inserted  into 
the  root  of  the  front  of  the  helix. 

Af.  Retrahentes  Auricula  (PI.  X.,figs.  t.  o. ; PI.  XI., 
figs.  xxvi.  and  xxvn.  c.  c.).— Sometime*  two,  but  often 
only  one  short  and  delicate  Muscle,  originating  from 
the  root  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  conch.  The  Uses  of  the  last  two  Muscles 
are  implied  in  their  name,  and  they  are  antagonists. 

Four  of  the  five  Muscles  of  the  Auricular  Cartilages 
are  placed  on  their  external  surface,  and  tend  to  vary 
the  depth  of  the  auricular  cavity  by  drawing  the  car- 
tilages together  : they  are  called — 

Af.  Hctiais  Major  (fig.  xxvi.  d.) 

Af.  Helsds  Minor  (ib.  e.) 

M.  Tragicus  (ib.  f.) 

A/.  Antitragicvs  (ib.  g.) 

These  are  all  antagonized  by  a single  muscle, 

M.  Trawtversvs  Auris  (fig.  xxvn.  d.),  situated  on 
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Anatomy.  the  back  of  the  concha  and  antthelix,  which  rentiers  the 
’•v'*—  auricular  cavity  shallow. 

c. — O#  the  Musci.es  or  TfiK  Lower  Jaw. 

The  proper  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  or  Masticat- 
ing Muscles,  consist  only  of  seven  pairs,  lour  of  which 
elevate  and  rotate  it,  and  the  other  three  depress  it. 

M.  Temporalis  (fig,  it.  p.)  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful ; it  arises  fleshy  from  the  whole  temporal  pit, 
anti  from  the  inside  of  a strong  fascia  which  is  attached 
to  the  temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  aud  tem- 
poral bones  above,  and  the  zygomatic  arch  below  ; it 
is  inserted  tendinous  anti  fleshy  around  the  whole 
coronoid  pri>cessof  the  lower  jaw.  Use. — It  elevates  the 
jaw  very  powerfully,  and  draws  it  backwards. 

Af.  Afasseter  (fig.  i.  q.)  originates  from  the  under 
part  of  the  zygomatic  process  or  prominence  of  the 
cheek,  consists  of  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  intermingled 
with  tendon,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy 
upon  the  outside  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Use. — 
It  elevates  the  lower  jaw,  and  draws  it  forwards. 

Within  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  behind,  are 
found  the  other  two  pairs. 

At.  Pterygoideus  Jnternus  (fig.  lit.  r.),  which  arises 
from  the  pterygoid  pit  of  the  sphenoid  bone  fleshy, 
passes  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted  an 
the  inside  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  corresponding  to 
the  insertion  of  Af.  Temporalis.  Use. — Similar  to  the 
last  Muscle. 

M.  Pterygoideus  Externus  (fig.  tit.  *.)  is  a short, 
thick,  bulky,  horizontal  Muscle,  arising  from  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  muscular  plate  of*  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone ; it  passes  a little  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Use. — The  Internal  Pterygoid  Muscles  act 
for  the  most  part  singly,  and  alternately  bring  forward 
one  or  other  Ride  of  the  jaw,  thus  rubbing  or  grinding 
the  teeth  together,  and  principally  perform  the  office  of 
breaking  up  the  food  between  the  grinding  teeth. 

The  Sluscles  which  depress  the  Lower  Jaw  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  hyoideal  or  tongue  bone,  and  this  being 
movable,  or  rather  suspended  by  ligament  and  muscles 
between  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  1 Hines 
and  the  top  of  the  air-tube,  it  will  be  necessary,  before 
describing  them,  to  give  a short  account  of  the  Larynx, 
as  the  crowning  and  most  important  part  of  the  Air- 
tube  is  called. 

The  Larynx  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Windpipe, 
trachea , and  consists  of  five  cartilages,  the  largek  of 
which,  occupying  the  front,  and  resembling  in  its  form 
the  half-opened  boards  of  a hook,  is  called  the  Thyroid 
cartilage,  from  its  shielding  the  smaller  cartilages  and 
other  important  parts  ; its  I wo  sides,  called  icings,  join 
in  front,  forming  the  projection  remarkable  in  the  male, 
and  known  as  Adams  apple ; behind,  each  wing  termi- 
nates in  an  ascending  horn , connected  by  a round 
ligament  to  each  horn  of  the  tongue-bone,  and  below 
by  a shorter  and  descending  horn , which  is  united  by  a 
ligamentous  capsule  on  each  side  to  the  Cricoid  carti- 
lage ; an  expanded  ligament  connects  the  lower  edge 
of  the  wings  also  with  the  same  cartilage,  and  by  an- 
other broad  ligament  their  upper  edge  is  attached  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  tongue-bone.  The  Cricoid  Car- 
tilage, named  from  its  resemblance  to  a ring,  is  placed 
below  the  last,  and  attached  by  its  lower  edge  to  the 
top  of  the  Windpipe  ; it  is  narrow  in  front,  where  joined 
to  the  Thyroid,  but  deepened  considerably  behind,  and 


has  attached,  by  capsular  ligaments  to  its  top,  a pair  Anatomy 
of  triangular  cartilages  called  the  AryUmoid.  From 
the  base  of  these  to  the  back  of  the  junction  of  the 
wings  of  the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  a pair  of  ligaments, 
called  the  Focal  chords,  are  stretched,  und  the  aper- 
ture between  these  is  called  the  Chink  of  the  Glottis. 

As  the  food  in  passing  from  the  mouth  into  the  gullet, 
which  is  placed  behind  the  Larynx,  must  necessarily 
paisa  over  this  chink,  it  requires  a covering  to  prevent 
the  food  getting  into  the  Larynx,  which,  however,  a 
small  quantity  sometimes  does,  and  is  then,  in  common 
language,  said  to  have  gone  the  wrong  way,  and  causes 
suffocation ; this  covering  is  furnished  by  the  fifth 
cartilage,  called  the  Epiglottis , which  covers  it  like  a 
trap-door,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  in  a 
trap  the  door  drops  down  into  or  upon  its  frame,  in 
this  case  the  frame  or  chink  of  the  glottis  is  raised  up 
to  it,  and  the  epiglottis,  which  is  naturally  upright, 
then  falls  upon  it,  and  forms  a shoot  from  the  buck  of 
the  longue  over  which  the  food  readily  glides  without 
the  possibility  of  getting  into  the  Larynx. 

The  Tongue-bone  is  prevented  ascending  directly  by 
three  pairs  of  Muscles  which  are  inserted  into  it,  and 
indirectly  by  two  pairs  which  are  attached  to  the  Laryn- 
geal cartilages ; hence  it  affords  a fixed  attachment  for 
the  Muscles  depressing  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Af.  Stemo-hyoidevs  (figs.  tv.  and  v.  a.  a.). — A long 
narrow  Muscle  arises  by  a thin  tendon  from  the  back 
of  the  first  piece  of  the  breast-bone,  from  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  and  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
collar-bone;  it  is  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue-bone. 

Af.  Omo-hyaideus  (fig.  tv.  b.)  is  a long  two-bellied 
Muscle,  commencing  from  the  ligament  of  the  upper 
notch  of  the  blade- bone,  from  which  it  ascends  fleshy 
to  the  hind  edge  of  the  Af.  Stemo-mastoideus , be- 
comes tendinous  and  passing  on  its  inner  side,  emerges 
from  its  front  edge,  again  becomes  muscular,  and  as- 
cends nearly  vertically  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  tongue- bone  externally  to  the  preceding  Muscle. 

Af.  Ihyro-hyoideus  (fig.  tv.  c.)  is  covered  by  the 
Af.  Stemo-thyroideus,  which,  being  turned  off,  exhibits 
its  origin  from  the  upper  edge  of  a transverse  ridge 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage;  it  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  tongue- 
bone. 


Af.  Stemo-thyroideus  (fig.  tv.  d.)  arises  from  the 
back  of  the  first  piece  of  the  breast-bone  and  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib ; it  ascends  upon  the  side  of 
the  windpipe,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tranversc  ridge 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  below  the  origin  of  the  last 
Muscle. 

Af.  Crico-ihyroidcus  (fig.  vt.  c.)  is  a little  triangular 
Muscle,  with  it«  tip  or  origin  below,  from  the  front  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage ; it  runs  upwards  and  backwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  and  root  of  the  lower 
hunt  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

All  these  five  Muscles,  if  the  depressors  of  the  jaw 
were  inactive,  would  pull  down  the  tongue-bone  and 
the  whole  Larynx  and  Windpipe  towards  the  chest; 
and  even  when  these  Muscles  do  act,  they  assist  them 
by  pulling  down  the  tongue-bone  and  Larynx  still 
further.  But  they  are  now  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
serving the  fixed  position  of  the  tongue-bone  against 
the  operation  of  the  depressing  Muscles  of  the  Jaw, 
which,  when  so  acting,  strive  to  pull  the  tongue-bone 
and  Larynx  upwards. 
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Auilomy  Af.  Digastricus  (fig-  iv.  f.  f.)  js,  a*  its  name  implies, 
—y  double-bellied ; it  arises  fleshy  from  the  digastric  pit 
of  the  temporal  bones,  passes  downwurda  and  forwards 
towards  the  appendage  of  the  tongue-bone,  to  which 
a ligamentous  loop  is  attached,  and  through  it  the 
middle  tendon  of  this  Muscle  plays;  it  then  again  be- 
comes fleshy,  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  chin,  and  here 
is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy. 

Af.  Mylo  hyunleut  (figs.  iv.  & ix.  g.)  is  a broad, 
expanded  Muscle,  covered  befbre  by  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  last  Muscle;  it  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  base  of  the  longue-bone,  joins  its  fellow  in  front, 
and,  ascending,  is  Inserted  fleshy  into  the  inside  of  the 
lower  jaw,  from  the  back  of  the  chin  to  opposite  the 
root  of  the  last  molar  tooth. 

M.  Genio-hyoideus  (fig.  iv.  h.)  is  a straight  Muscle, 
not  seen  till  the  junction  of  the  last  pair  of  Muscles 
has  been  divided ; it  arises  from  the  base  of  the  longue - 
bone,  and,  becoming  tendinous,  is  inserted  into  the 
little  spine  at  the  back  of  the  chin. 

The  three  Muscles  just  described,  when  the  jaw  is 
kept  closed  by  its  elevating  Muscles,  pul)  up  the  todfcjue- 
bone,  and  with  it  thrust  up  the  Tongue  against  the  bony 
palate,  in  which  they  are  also  assisted  by  another  pair 
of  Muscles,  the 

Af.  S/ykhhyoidcut  (fis;.  VII.  i.),  placed  before  the  hind 
belly  of  the  M.  Digastricus , and  arising  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ; it  is 
inserted  into  the  tongue-bone  at  the  junction  of  its  horn 
with  its  base. 

In  connexion  also  with  the  tongue-bone  and  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  are 

The  Muscles  op  toe  Tonovk  : 

These  consist  of  three  pairs,  and  a fourth,  which  is 
attached  only  to  the  Tongue,  and  indeed  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  structure,  and  moves  it  upon  itself. 

Af.  Hyo-glotfus  (fig.  vii.  k.)  arises  from  the  upper 
edge  of  tne  tongue-bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under 
and  middle  part  of  the  tongue.  (/re.— It  depresses 
the  middle  ot  the  Tongue,  and  renders  it  spoon-shaped. 

Af.  Genio-hyo- glot*us  (fig.  vu.  I.)  is  a fan-shaped 
Muscle,  arising  from  the  little  stud  at  the  back  of  the 
chin,  is  attached  below  to  the  base  of  the  tongue-bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  under  part  of  the  Tongne  be- 
hind its  anterior  third.  Use. — Its  actions  are  very 

numerous:  if  the  whole  Muscle  acta,  it  draws  down 
and  renders  the  middle  of  the  Tongue  concave ; if  the 
front  and  back  fibres  act  simultaneously,  they  help  to 
render  the  Tongue  convex  from  before  to  behind ; by 
the  action  of  its  posterior  fibres  the  Tongue  is  projected 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  anterior  fibres  being  rendered 
tense,  are  then  capable  of  drawing  the  tongue  back 
again ; the  part  connected  with  the  tongue-bone  de- 
presses the  jaw  if  that  bone  be  fixed,  or  elevates  it  if 
the  jaws  are  kept  close. 

M.  Stylo- glossus  (fig.  vu.  m.)  arises  from  the  styloid 
process  above  the  Af.  Stylo-hyoideus,  is  a slender  fleshy 
Muscle,  runs  along  the  under  part  of  the  Tongue  from 
its  base,  and  is  inserted  into  its  tip.  Use. — It  assists 

the  former  Muscle  in  drawing  the  Tongue  back  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  Af.  Huo-gtos*us  in  rendering  it 
spoon-shaped,  by  raising  its  base. 

M.  Lingual  is  (flg.vu.  j.). — This  is  the  proper  Muscle 
of  the  Tongue,  and  passes  longitudinally  from  its  base 
to  its  tip,  between  the  Af.  Hyo-glossus  and  Genio-hyo- 
glossus.  Use * — By  the  contraction  of  the  pair,  the  sides 
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of  the  Tongue  are  shortened,  and  it  is  rendered  convex  Anatomy, 
laterally.  v*— "■v— ^ 

The  cavity  of  the  Mouth  is  separated  from  the  pha- 
rynx, or  top  of  the  gullet,  by  means  of  a pendulous 
curtain,  velum  palati , from  the  hind  edge  of  the  bony 
palate,  consisting  of  a doubling  of  the  delicate  skin 
lining  the  mouth  and  gullet,  in  which  are  included  cer- 
tain Muscles.  This  curtain  is  attached  to  the  Tongue 
in  front  by  one  pair  of  pillars,  as  they  ore  called,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  gullet  by  another  pair,  and  each  of 
these  contain  a pair  of  Muscles;  the  curtain  itself  is 
moved  by  two  pairs  of  Muscles;  and  tbe  little  body- 
called  the  uvula,  pendulous  from  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  has  also  its  single  Muscle. 

A/.  Patato-ylossus  is  placed  in  the  anterior  pillar, 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  Tongue,  ami  is 
inserted  into  the  soil  palate. 

Af.  Palato-pharunga /*,  situated  in  tbe  posterior 
pillar,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  gullet,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  soil  palate,  where  it  blends  with  the  last  Muscle. 

Use. — Both  these  Muscles  approximate  the  base  of 
the  Tongue  and  soft  palate,  and  cut  otf  the  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  ; which  action  is 
completed  by 

Si.  Tensor  Palati  (fig.  vm.  o.). — This  small  Muscle 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  (he  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  from  the  under  part  of  the  whole 
Eustachian  tube  ; as  it  descends  it  becomes  tendinous, 
plays  around  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  ascending  as  a thin  expanded  tendon  is  in- 
serted into  the  soft  palate. 

Its  antagonist  is  a Muscle  close  to  and  behind  it, 
hut  the  tendon  of  which  does  not  accompany  it,  via., 

Af.  Levator  Palati  (fig.  vm.  p.). — It  arises  from  the 
under  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  it  is  inserted  into 
the  soft  palate.  Use. — It  elevates  the  soft  palate,  bring- 
ing it  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  bony  palate,  and  cuts 
off  the  communication  between  the  pharynx  and  nos- 
trils. 

Af.  Axygos  Uvtilet  (fig.  vm.  q.)  is  a single  Muscle 
arising  from  the  hind  point  of  the  palatine  crest ; it 
descends  into  the  Uvula,  where  it  terminates.  Urr.— 

This  is  probably  to  assist  the  intonation  of  the  voice  by 
increasing  the  aperture  of  the  arch  of  the  fauces  or 
swallow. 

Behind  the  soft  palate,  and  descending  from  the 
under  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
from  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  from  the  back  of  both  jaws,  is  a large  muscular 
funnel  called  the  Pharynx  or  gullet,  which  consists  of 
five  pairs  of  Muscles:  two  of  these  expand  and  raise  it 
to  receive  the  food  us  it  is  thrown  backwards  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  three  alternately  compress  and 
squeeze  it  down  into  the  (Esophagus ; of  the  expanding 
and  elevating  Muscles,  one  pair,  the  Af.  Palato-pha- 
ryngei , have  been  already  described  ; the  other  is 
Af.  Stylo-phuryngcus  (fig.  vu.  r.)  which  arises  fleshy 
from  tne  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

The  compressing  Muscles  are  the 

Af.  Constrictor,  Superior , Medius,  and  Inferior  Pha - 
ryngis  (fig.  ix.  s.  t.  u.).  Thc./rVrf  of  these  arises  from 
the  occipital,  sphenoid,  upper  and  lower  jaw-hones; 
the  second  from  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  a seam 
which  runs  between  the  two  Muscles  forming  this  pair  ; 
and  the  third  from  a continuation  of  the  same  t-cain. 
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****"“>-  'rhe  first  of  the  three  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  in  a white  seam,  and  the  two 
latter  into  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage*. 
Use.  — The  first  of  the  three  r*,  strictly  speaking,  only 
an  elevator  of  the  pharynx ; I he  other  two,  however, 
both  elevate  and  narrow  its  diameter. 

Muscles  of  tub  Larynx. 

The  Muscle*  of  this  organ  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  change  it*  position  in  the  Neck,  and  consequently 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  air-tube,  and  those  which  move 
its  several  pieces  in  such  manner  as  to  operate  upon 
its  chink  and  upon  the  vocal  chords.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  all  the  Muscles  which  elevate  or  depress  the 
tongue-bone  ; hut  of  the  latter,  only  one  pair,  the  M. 
Crico-thyroidei , have  been  yet  described ; besides  which, 
there  are  four  pairs  and  a single  Muscle,  which  move 
the  Arytenoid  upon  the  Cricoid  cartilage,  and  two 
pairs  which  approximate  the  Epiglottis  and  the  Laryn- 
geal chink. 

i If.  Crico-Arytfpnoideua  Posticus  (fig.  x.  u.)  arises 
fleshy  from  the  hind  broad  part  of  the  Cricoid  cartilage, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  Arytenoid. 

M.  Crico-Arytemoideus  Lateralis  (fig.  xi.  b.)  is 
smaller,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  Cricoid,  and  covered 
by  the  wing  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage  ; it  is  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  base  of  the  Arytenoid.  Use. — Both  these 
Muscles  open  the  chink  of  the  Larynx,  the  funner  from 
before  to  behind,  at  the  same  time  tightening  the 
vocal  chords,  and  the  latter  from  side  to  aide  by  pulling 
them  apart. 

The  antagonist  of  the  first  of  the  Muscles  is 

M.  Thyro- Arylttnoideus  (fig.  xi.  c ),  which,  arising 
from  the  inside  of  the  wing  of  the  Thyroid,  is  inserted 
above  the  last  into  the  Ary  Ucnoid  cartilage. 

The  antagonist  of  the  second  is 

M.  Aryt&noideus  Obliquus  (figs.  x.  & xi.  d.),  which, 
arising  from  the  back  of  the  base  of  one  Arytenoid,  is 
inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  other  Arytenoid  cartilage; 
the  two  Muscle*  of  this  pair  therefore  decussate  like  a 
St.  Andrew’s  cross.  Use. — Both  diminish  the  aperture 
of  the  Larynx,  and  render  the  vocal  chords  loose. 

Af.  Arytcpnoideui  Transversus  is  a single  Muscle 
running  from  the  inner  edge  of  one  to  that  of  the  other 
Arytamoid  cartilage.  Use. — It  approximates  the  car- 
tilages, and  helps  to  close  the  chink. 

The  Muscles  operating  on  the  Epiglottis  especially 
are  two,  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  discernible  only  in 
very  muscular  subjects;  they  are  called 

M.  Ary  Item-  Epiglottideus  and 

M.  Thyro-Epiglottideus ; 

The  former  arising  from  the  Arytenoid,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Thyroid  cartilage,  and  both  are  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  Epiglottis.  Use. — It  ia  probable  that 
their  use  is  only  to  adjust  nicely  the  Epiglottis  upon  the 
top  of  the  Larynx,  as  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  and  vocal 
chords,  with  the  intervening  chink,  are  actually  raised 
to  the  Epiglottis  by  those  Muscles  which  raise  the 
tongue-bone. 

Of  the  Muscles  or  Respiration. 

These  consist  of  two  kind* ; those  which  operate  di- 
rectly upon  the  Chest,  and  those  which  act  indirectly 
upon  it  by  the  reversion  of  their  actions ; such  are  all 


the  Muscle*  connecting  the  Upper  Extremities  with  the  Anatomy. 
Chest,  and  already  described,  vim.,  M.  Fedora  Us  Major  v—- ■ ' 

ami  Minor , and  Serratus  Magnus ; also  those  which 
bow  the  body  forwards  upon  the  pelvis,  the  M.  Rectus, 

Exiernus  said  Inf  emus  Abdominis,  ami  the  pair  which 
steady  it,  M.  Quadratus  Lumborum , all  of  which  are 
called  into  action  only  in  difficult  respiration.  But  the 
former  kind  may  also  be  subdivided  into  three  sets, — 
supporter*  of  the  Chest,  elevators,  and  depressure  of 
the  Ribs. 

1.  The  supporting  Musrlej  of  the  Chest  consist  of 
four  pairs : one  of  them  ha*  been  already  described  as 
acting  specially  upon  the  head,  the  M.  Slemo-cleido- 
maxloidevs,  but  from  its  attachment  to  the  upper  piece 
of  the  breu*t-bone  it  assists  in  holding  up  and  fixing  the 
top  of  the  chest,  rendering  it  the  point  upon  which  the 
other  ribs  are  moved.  The  proper  suspending  Muscles 
are,  however,  the 

M.  Scalenus  Anticut,  Med ius,  and  PosticUl  (PI.  X., 
fig.  iv.  1.  m.  n.) — The  first  of  these  arises  from  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth ; the  second  from  the  whole  seven ; 
and  ^he  third  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  trans- 
verse processes,  by  as  many  tendons,  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other;  they  descend  muscular,  and 
arc  inserted  tendinous,  the  first  two  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  first  rib  and  at  a little  distance  apart,  and  the 
third  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib  near  the 
spine.  Use. — In  general  they  are  mere  suspender*,  but 
in  very  difficult  respiration  forcibly  raise  the  top  of  the 
chest.  As  the  weight  of  the  chest  is  constantly  hang- 
ing on  them,  they  awiist  materially  in  preserving  the 
erect  position  of  the  neck  ; but  if  the  Muscles  on  either 
side  act  alone,  they  draw  the  neck  forwards  and  down- 
wards to  that  side. 

% The  Elevating  Muscle*  of  the  Ribs  consist  of 
twenty -sax  pairs,  of  which  there  are  twenty-four  pairs  of 

M.  Intercostales,  which  run  from  the  edge  of  oue  to 
that  of  another  rib ; these,  according  to  their  situation 
upon  the  outer  or  inner  plane  of  the  chest,  are  called 
Intercostales  Extemi  and  Intercostales  Interm;  the 
former  of  these  arise  from  the  whole  under  edge  of  the 
upper  eleven  ribs,  and  their  short  fibres  pass  down- 
ward* and  forwards  to  the  tipper  edge  of  the  rib  below, 
a*  far  as  the  cartilage  ; whilst  the  latter  commence  close 
to  the  breast-bone  from  the  under  edge  of  the  cartilage, 
and  from  the  under  edge  of  each  of  the  upper  eleven 
ribs,  continuing  a*  far  back  as  their  angle* ; their  fibre* 
pass  backwards  and  downward*  to  be  inserted  into  the 
edge  of  the  rib  below,  and  in  so  doing  cross  the  ex- 
ternal layer.  Use. — By  the  contraction  of  both  set*  of 
Muscles  the  space  between  the  ribs  is  diminished,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  consequently  shortened,  but  ex- 
panded laterally  in  proportion. 

M.  Levator  cm  Costarvm  arc  usually  described  as 
separate  Muscles,  but  are  really  only  the  beginning  of 
the  origins  of  the  External  Intercostal  Muscles,  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebres,  by  ten- 
dinous slips.  Their  insertion  ia  similar  to  that  of  the 
External  intercostal  Muscles. 

M.  Serratus  Posticus  Superior  is  a broad  fleshy  Mus- 
cle, covered  by  the  blade-  bone  and  it*  Muscles,  arising 
by  a thin  tendon  from  the  lower  three  cervical  and  the 
upper  two  dorsal  spines,  and  is  inserted  by  finger-like 
dips  into  the  outside  of  the  four  ribs  following  the  first. 

Use. — To  elevate  the  ribs. 

The  Diaphragm  or  Midriff  separates  the  belly  from 
tlie  chest,  and  forms  a movable  floor  upon  which  the 
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Aoato xaj.  heart  principally  rest*,  capable  of  elevation  when  expi- 
— V— ' ration  is  performed,  and  of  descent  on  inspiration. 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  portions : the  supe- 
rior or  greater  portion  arises  by  fleshy  slips  from  the 
back  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  the  inside  of 
the  lower  sit  pairs  of  riba  near  their  cartilages,  also 
by  four  tendinous  slips,  which,  soon  becoming  mus- 
cular, coalesce  to  form  the  legs  or  inferior  and  leaser 
portion;  all  the  fibres  ascend  upwards  und  inwards 
towards  a middle  heart-shaped  tendon,  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  legs,  in  their  ascent,  are  separated 
by  a space  close  to  the  spine,  through  which  the  aorta 
passes,  and  then  interweaving  with  each  other  form  a 
second  hole  in  the  muscular  expansion  on  the  left  side, 
through  which  the  gullet  passes,  whilst  a hole  in  the  ten- 
don transmit  the  Vena  Cava  Inferior  from  the  belly  and 
the  chest.  Use. — When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  its  mid- 
dle tendon  is  drawn  down,  and  the  vaulted  farm  which 
the  muscle  possesses  when  at  rest  becomes  converted 
nearly  into  a fiat  plane,  and  consequently  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  increased  vertically ; whilst  the  dimi- 
nution of  iU  lateral  extent,  which  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  occur  from  the  considerable  origin  of  this 
Muscle  from  the  ribs,  is  prevented  by  the  intercostal 
and  inferior  scalene  Muscles. 

3.  The  Depressing  Muscles  ore 

M.  Serralus  Posticus  Inferior  (PI.  VII.,  xxiv.),  which 
arises  by  a broad  thin  tendon  from  the  last  two  dorsal 
and  the  upper  three  lumbar  spines ; it  is  inserted  by 
finger-like  slips  into  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
lower  four  ribs.  Use. — To  antagonize  the  last  and  to 
depress  the  ribs. 

M.  Deprc  stores  Cost  arum  arise  from  the  upper  edge 
of  oue,  and  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib  but 
one  above  it,  upon  the  inner  plane  of  the  chest.  Use.— 
Implied  in  its  name. 

M.  Stemo-costalis  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  breast- 
bone, from  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  second  piece  of 
which  it  arises,  passes  shortly  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  two 
following  ribs.  Use. — It  restores  the  position  of  the 

cartilages  by  bringing  them  down  after  eversion  during 
inspiration. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Trunk. 

The  Spine,  although  capable  of  preserving  ha  own 
virtually  erect  posture  without  other  aid  than  the  liga- 
ments and  elastic  substances  by  which  its  pieces  are 
connected  together,  is  yet  unable  to  support  it  by 
these  means  alone  when  the  large  cavities  of  the  Chest 
and  Belly  appended  in  front  of  it  are  continually  by 
their  weight  tending  to  bend  it  forwards.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  preserve  the  Trunk  erect,  und  to  steady 
the  Spine  so  as  to  render  it  the  fixed  point  upon  which 
the  motions  of  the  Chest  and  Head,  and  indeed  also  of 
the  Upper  Limbs,  are  performed,  as  well  also  for  the 
performance  of  those  motions  between  the  several 
pieces  of  the  Spine  which  are  necessary  for  preserving 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body  in  the  varied  and  varying 
motions  which  are  performed  both  by  body  and  limbs, 
a great  number  of  Muscles  are  placed  upon  the  back 
of  the  Vertebral  Column  in  order  to  counteract  the 
disposition  to  bend  forwards  constantly  operating  upon 
it  by  the  weight  of  the  Chest  and  Belly.  How  great 
this  disposition  is,  a comparison  of  the  number  of 
Muscles  situated  an  the  back,  and  erecting  or  extend- 


ing the  Spine  with  those  placed  in  front  which  bend  it  Anatomy, 
forwards,  will  immediately  indicate.  All  these  Muscles  ''-“"v*— ' 
ore  in  pairs,  and  the  two  Muscles  of  a pair  perform  either 
extension  or  flexion  of  the  Spine  and  Trunk  according 
to  their  position ; but  if  only  one  Muscle  of  the  pair 
act,  it  sways  the  body  to  its  own  side  forwards  or  back- 
wards, as  may  be.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  erect  position  of  the  Trunk  now  adverted  to 
is  only  with  retereuce  to  the  pelvis ; its  support  in  that 
position  upon  the  Thigh-bones  will  be  considered  here- 
after in  describing  the  Muscles  passing  from  the 
Trunk  to  the  Lower  Limbs. 

The  three  pairs  of  Muscles  which  specially  preserve 
the  erect  position  of  the  loins  and  back  U]>on  the  pelvis 
are  commonly  called  the  Sacro-luaibar  Mass,  und  consist 
of  the  following: — 

M-  Sacro-lumbalis  (PI.  VII.,  xxvn.)  is  the  outermost 
of  tills  inuNs  and  springs  from  the  buck  and  spines  of 
the  rump- bone,  from  the  j poster ior  spines  of  the  hip- 
bone, and  from  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes 
and  vertebral  arches  of  all  the  vertebres  of  the  loins 
in  common  with  the  next  Muscles,  and  also  by  six  or 
eight  fleshy  slips  usually  called  M it*cuk  ad  Sacro-lum - 
bail tn  A ccetsoriL,  from  as  many  of  the  lower  ribs;  it 
abends  upon  the  back  of  the  chest,  and  is  inserted  by 
long  thin  tendons  into  the  angles  of  all  the  ribs.  Use. — 

Besides  the  generul  action  already  described,  it  pulls 
down  the  ribs,  and  is,  therefore,  u Muscle  of  expiration. 

M.  Longistimvs  Dorsi  (PI.  VII.,  xxvi.),  situated  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  and  having  the  same 
origin  ; it  is  more  bulky,  ami  is  inserted  into  all  the 
dorsal  transverse  process*  bv  small  double  tendons, 
and  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips  into  the  upper  ten 
ribs  near  their  tubercles.  Use. — Similar  to  the  last 
mentioned. 

M.  Spinalis  Dorsi  (PI.  VII.,  xxv.)  is  the  third 
and  smaller  Muscle  of  the  Sacm- Lumbar  Mass,  and 
situated  close  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Spine,  arising 
from  the  Spanous  processes  of  the  upper  two  lumbar 
and  lower  three  dorsal  Vertebres  by  as  many  tendons ; 
it  is  largely  composed  of  tendinous  cords,  and  is  in- 
serted by  tendons  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
uppermost  nine  dorsal  Vertebres  below  the  first. 

The  remaining  Muscles  connected  with  the  Spine 
are  attached  to  one  or  other  or  all  its  different  regions. 

The  two  following  sets  are  extensors  if  they  act  in 
pairs,  or  incline  the  Spine  to  that  side,  if  acting  singly. 

M.  Multijidus  Spinet  y which  lies  in  the  groove 
between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  arises 
from  the  back  of  the  rump- bone,  from  the  posterior 
spines  of  the  hip-bone,  from  the  transverse  processes 
and  arches  of  all  tin?  vertebres,  to  the  fourth  cervical 
inclusive,  by  us  many  tendons,  which  soon  become 
muscular,  and  ascending  obliquely  upwards  are  inserted  ' 
by  tendinous  slips  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
Vertebres,  except  the  first  of  the  Neck. 

M.  Inter spinaUs  are  little  Muscles  placed  between 
the  points  of  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebres 
except  the  first  and  second  cervical ; they  are  most 
distinct  in  the  Neck. 

All  the  other  Muscles,  if  they  act  in  pairs,  are  ex- 
tensors, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  lateral  sway- 
ing of  the  Spine  by  bracing  it  up  Idee  the  shrouds 
of  a ships  mast,  but  if  they  act  only  on  one  side, 
they  incline  the  Spine  above  their  origin  to  ibcir  own 
side.  • 

Af.  Quadralu*  Lumborutn  (PI.  VIII.,  fig.  i.),  of 
3 h *2 
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Anatomy,  a square  shape,  as' its  name  implies,  arise*  from  the 
posterior  spines  of  the  hip-bone,  and  from  the  hind 
part  of  its  crest,  and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra,  by  a short  ten- 
don into  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebre,  and 
into  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  ribs.  Use. — Besides 
its  action  upon  the  Spine,  it  draws  down  the  riba,  and 
is  therefore  a Muscle  of  expiration. 

At.  Semi-xpinalis  Dorn  arises  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  tenth  and  three  superjacent  dorsal  ver- 
tebras, tendinous  and  fleshy,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  and  lower 
two  cervical  vertebre*. 


At.  Semi -spinal  is  Colli  originates  tendinous  from  the 
upper  six  dorsal  transverse  processes  becomes  fleshy, 
and  again  tendinous  as  it  is  inserted  into  all  the  cervi- 
cal spines  except  the  first  and  last. 

Along  the  outer  margins  of  the  Cervical  Spine  a 
pair  of  Muscles  are  placed  analogous  to  the  Af.  Quad- 
rat us  of  the  loins,  viz.— 

M.  Transver salis  Colli , which  originates  from  the 
upj>er  five  dorsal  transverse  processes,  and  is  inserted 
into  ull  those  of  the  Neck  excepting  the  last  and  first. 
Use. — If  both  Muscles  operate  they  act  like  shrouds; 
but  if  only  one,  it  draws  the  Neck  towards  that  side. 
Its  junction  is  also  assisted  by  the 
ftf.  I nter-tran  seer  sales , w hich  pas*  from  the  upper  edge 
of  one  to  the  lower  edge  of  another  transverse  process 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Spine,  except  be- 
tween the  second  and  first  of  die  Neck. 


The  Muscles  which  bend  the  Spine  itself  forwards 
arc  generally  but  two,  and  sometimes  three  pairs ; hut 
of  these,  one  pair,  the  M Ptocr  Afagnl,  are  strictly 
Muscles  of  the  Lower  Limbs,  and  the  other  two  only 
proper  flexors  of  the  Spine.  Of  these  the  lower  jiair  are 

Af.  Psoce  Parti  (PJ.  VIII,,  fig.  i.),  which  are  often 
wanting;  they  arise  tendinous  from  the  sides  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  ascend  ou  the  inner  and  fore 
part  of  the  Great  Psoas,  and  are  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  upper  two  lumbar  and  sometimes 
of  the  last  dorsal  vertebre.  Use. — They  bend  the  loins 
upon  the  pelvis. 

M-  LongUS  Colli , upon  the  Neck,  arises  from  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  upper  three  dorsal,  and  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  to  five  third  cer- 
vical vertebres  inclusive,  and  is  inserted  by  tendinous 
and  fleshy  slips  into  the  fronts  of  the  I todies  of  all  the 
cervical  vertebras.  Use. — It  bends  the  Neck  forwards 


on  the  Spine. 

Flexion  of  the  Spine  is,  however,  more  extensively, 
though  less  directly,  performed  by  the  three  largest  of 
the  five  purs  of  Muscles  forming  the  walls  of  the  belly, 
which  ore  attached  to  the  Chest  and  act  upon  the  Spine 
through  it.  Of  these,  the  most  efficient  is, 

Af.  Rectus  Abdominis  (PJ.  VI.,  w.),  which  extends 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  chest  along  the  front  of  the  belly, 
enclosed  in  a tendinous  sheath  to  be  presently  noticed ; 
it  arises  by  a strong  flat  tendon  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
spine  of  the  share-bone,  soon  assumes  a broad  flattened 
muscular  form,  ascends,  and  is  inserted  into  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  Its  length  is 
divided  by  two  or  three  and  a half  tendinous  intersec- 
tions, rendering  it  a three  or  fpur-bellied  Muscle. 
Use. — It  draws  down  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  is, 
therefore,  a Muscle  of  expiration,  and,  continuing  its 
action,  bends  the  Spine  forwards  upon  the  pelvis.  It 
also  compresses  the  bowels,  and  its  tendinous  inter- 


sections are  generally  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  Anatomy 
enabling  portions  of  it  to  act  separately  ; it  would  seem,  — -v— ■— 
however,  more  probable  that  the  purport  of  this  divi- 
sion is  to  render  the  Muscle  more  powerful  and  less 
liable  to  rupture.  The  sides  of  the  belly  are  formed  of 
three  pairs  of  Muscles,  two  of  which,  besides  acting  a* 
compressor*  of  the  abdominal  contents,  draw  down  the 
ribs,  and  are,  therefore,  both  Muscles  of  expiration 
and  flexors  of  the  Spine,  but  the  third  pair  compresses 
the  bowels  alone. 

Af.  Obliquus  Extemus  Deicendms  Abdominis  (PI. 

VI.,  v.)  arises  by  as  many  finger-like  heads  from  the 
eight  lower  ribs  which  run  between  the  similar  heads 
of  the  At.  terrains  Magnus ; in  front  it  intermingles 
with  the  At.  Pectoralis  Major , and  behind  is  over- 
lapped by  the  M.  Latissimus  Dorsi ; it  passes  down- 
ward* and  forwards  as  a brood  expanded  Muscle,  which 
is  inserted  below  fleshy  into  the  outer  lip  of  the  hip- 
bone ; and  from  the  superior  anterior  spine  of  the  hip- 
bone up  to  the  cartilage  of  live  seventh  rib  it  sends  out 
a brood  tendon,  which,  passing  in  front  of  the  last  de- 
scribed Muscle,  joins  its  fellow  between  that  pair  from 
the  enriform  cartilage  to  the  junction  of  the  share- 
bone*,  forming  a middle  line  culled  the  white  line, 
tinea  albot  and  the  part  attached  to  the  spine  of  the 
hip-bone,  and  becoming  tendinous  pusses  across  the 
femoral  vessels  connected  with  the  broad  sheath  of  the 
thigh,  and  with  it  forming  the  crural  arch  as  it  proceeds 
to  be  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  share-bone,  and  turning 
outwards  run*  a short  distance  on  the  body  of  that 
bone  to  form  a triangular  attachment  commonly  called 
Gimbeniat’s  Ligament. 

In  the  brood  expanse  of  tendon  from  this  pair  of 
M useks  covering  the  front  of  the  belly,  it  is  usual  to  speak 
of  certain  lines,  1st.  The  Semi-lunar  Line*  (line*  semi- 
lunar?  i),  which  mark  the  termination  of  the  fleshy  part* 
of  these  Muscles,  the  concavities  of  which  face  inwards 
towards  each  other  ; 2nd.  The  White  Line  (tinea  alba), 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  tendon*  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  between  the  Af.  Recti  Abdominis; 

3rd.  The  Transverse  Lines  ( linear  transversates),  which 
are  connected  with  tlie  tendinous  intersections  of  those 
M uscles. 

Three  large  and  important  aperture*  are  also  found 
in  this  conjoined  tendon  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
line,  the  Navel  or  Umbilical  aperture  ( umbilicus ), 
through  which  the  placental  vessels  of  the  mother  have 
passed  into  the  belly  of  the  fa*tus ; and  the  two  externa! 
abdominal  ring*,  lengthened  triangular  aperture*,  above 
and  to  the  inner  ride  of  each  pubic  spine,  and  formed 
by  the  attachment  of  one  portion  of  the  external  oblique 
tendon  to  the  spine  and  another  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  which  portion*  are  called  the  outer  and  inner 
columns  of  the  ring,  through  which  the  Spermatic  ves- 
sels pass  from  and  to  the  belly  and  testes. 

M.  Obliquus  Intermix  A teen  dens  Abdominis,  within 
the  last  Muscle,  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  outer 
half  of  the  crural  arch,  and  from  the  whole  lip  of  the 
hip,  tendinous  also  from  the  tendinous  origin  of  the 

Af.  Latissimus  Dorsi,  it*  fle*hy  fibres  spread  out  like  a 
fan  ; the  posterior  arc  inserted  fleshy  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  lower  six  ribs,  and  into  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
whilst  the  anterior  fibres  terminate  in  a tendon  at  the 
semi-lunar  line,  and  then  splitting  into  two  layers 
include  the  At.  Rectus , and  terminate  in  the  white  line, 
the  front  layer  being  closely  connected  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  External  Oblique  and  the  back  layer  with 
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Anatomy,  that  of  the  Transverse  Muscle.  Use. — This  and  the 
v— — ' last  pair  of  Muscles,  although  their  fibres  run  in  con- 
trary directions,  have  the  same  action  upon  the  chest, 
viz.,  pull  it  down,  and  are,  therefore.  Muscles  of  ex- 
piration, and,  continuing  their  effort,  bend  the  Spine 
with  it.  One  of  each  pair  of  Muscles  acting  on  the 
same  side  inclines  the  Chest  and  Spine  in  that  direction. 

jM.  Transversalis  Abdominis  placed  within  the  last 
Muscles,  arises  fleshy  from  the  insides  of  the  lower 
seven  ribs,  by  a broad  tendon  from  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  upper  four  lumbar  transverse  processes,  and  fleshy 
from  the  upper  outer  half  of  the  crural  ring;  its 
fleshy  fibres  pass  forwards  from  behind  to  before,  and 
at  the  semi-lunar  line  send  out  a tendon  which,  passing 
behind  the  posterior  layer  of  the  Internal  Oblique 
tendon,  is  inserted  with  it. 

The  last  pair  of  Abdominal  Muscles,  which  are  often 
wanting,  are  merely  compressors  of  the  bladder. 

M.  Pgramidalis  (PI.  VI.,  x.),  which  arises  from  the 
share-bone  near  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  rises 
upwards,  narrowing  as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  white  line  midway  between  the  pubes  and  navel. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Limbs. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Limbs  consist  of  sixty- 
one  pairs,  of  which  twelve  arise  from  or  cover  parts 
of  the  Basin,  and  operate  upon  the  Thigh ; seven  arise 
from  or  run  along  the  Thigh,  and  act  upon  the  Leg; 
ten  arise  from  the  Leg,  and  are  attached  to  the  Foot 
or  Toes;  and  nineteen  from  the  Foot,  which  arc  con- 
nected either  with  the  Tarsal,  Metatarsal,  or  Toe- 
bones. 

All  the  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Limbs  are  included  in 
tendinous  sheaths  or  fatcup , as  they  are  called  anatomi- 
cally. Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Fascia  tala , or 
Broad  Sheath  of  the  Thigh,  the  Auterior  Tibiul  Sheath, 
aud  the  Plantar  Sheath. 

The  tendinous  insertion  of  the  external  layer  of  the 
Abdominal  Muscles  stretches  from  the  superior  an- 
terior spinous  process  of  the  hip-bone  to  the  spine  and 
symphysis  of  the  share- bones  ; and,  unconnected  with 
the  Basin  except  at  those  points,  leaves  a considerable 
space  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  share-bones 
through  which  some  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  pass 
into  the  thigh,  over  which  it  expands  like  a flat  bridge, 
and  hence  bears  the  name  of  the  Crural  Arch,  a part  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  Surgical  Anatomy. 
From  this  Crural  Arch  commences 

The  Brotxfl  Sheath. — It  originates  by  a very  sharp 
point  a little  to  the  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  share- 
bone,  becomes  wider  as  it  passes  outwards,  and  ex- 
panding over  the  whole  thigh  down  to  the  knee,  upon 
which  it  is  lost,  it  dips  in  among  the  Muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  and  is  attached  to  the  linea  aspera. 
But  that  already  mentioned  is  not  the  whole  of  its 
attachment  ; for  afler  having  reached  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  front  of  the  hip-joint,  it  turns  suddenly  inwards 
and  upwards,  forming  un  edge  like  a sickle,  which  for 
that  reason  is  culled  the  falciform  process;  and  then 
ascending,  is  fixed  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bodj  of 
the  pubic  bone  above  the  thyroid  hole,  and  continuing 
its  attachment  inwards,  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
branches  of  the  share  and  haunch  bones  down  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  latter,  where  it  becomes  confounded 
with  the  Great  Gluteal  Muscle.  In  this  way  a large 
aperture,  the  Crural  Ring , is  formed  in  front  and  to 
the  inner  aide  of  the  hip-joint,  of  which  the  outer  an- 


terior part  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  sheath  con-  Anatomy, 
nected  with  the  Crural  Arch,  and  the  inner  posterior  v*^-' 
by  that  attached  to  the  body  of  the  share-bone  Pro- 
cesses are  sent  towards  the  linea  aspera  from  the  inside 
of  the  Sheath,  which  divide  its  interior  into  three  dis- 
tinct cavities,  as  is  proved  by  the  pus  contained  in 
fascial  abscess  of  the  thigh  not  being  generally  dif- 
fused amongst  all  the  Muscles  covering  it,  but  only  in 
one  or  other  cavity  as  may  be.  One  of  these  cavities 
includes  all  the  extensor  Muscles  of  the  leg  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh ; a second  envelopes  those  on  the 
inner  side,  which  adduct  the  thigh;  and  the  third 
behind  surrounds  the  flexor  Muscles  of  the  leg.  The 
use  of  this  Sheath  is  to  keep  the  Muscles  together,  ami 
whilst  it  renders  the  form  of  the  limb  more  comely,  by 
preventing  them  dangling  loosely  when  unemployed, 
it  also  strengthens  them,  and  increases  their  power 
in  action  by  bringing  their  fibres  more  closely  to- 
gether, a physiological  fact  which  is  well  known  to 
common  people,  who,  when  preparing  themselves  for 
muscular  effort,  tightly  bandage  the  limb  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  called  into  action,  as  they  justly  say,  to 
increase  its  strength.  For  this  purpose,  also,  the 
Sheath  is  furnished  with  a proper  Muscle,  the 

M.  Tensor  Vapnte  Femoris  (PI.  VI.,  r;  PI.  VIII., 
fiff  I-*).  which,  arising  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the 
superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  hip-bone,  passes 
backwards  and  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sheath  a little  below  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh- 
bone. Use. — Besides  lightening  the  Sheath  it  rotates 
the  thigh  inwards,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  one 
of  the  only  two  Muscles  by  which  that  motion  is  per- 
formed. 

The  Muscle  which  bends  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk, 
and  in,  therefore,  the  first  agent  in  progression  by 
raising  the  leg  from  the  ground,  is  commonly  described 
os  two,  the  M.  Psoas  Matpius  and  the  M,  Iliacus  In- 
ternus.  It  would  be  far  better,  however,  to  consider 
it,  as  it  is  iu  fact,  a bicipital  or  two-headed  Muscle,  and 
call  it  the 

M.  Vcrtebro- Iliacus  (Fig.  i.  a.  a.). — Its' Jong  head 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  bodies,  and  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  last  dorsal,  and  of  all  the  lumhar 
vertebres ; and  these  several  slips  uniting  together  form 
a large  belly,  which  descends  along  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  becomes  tendinous  os  it  passes  behind  the 
Crural  Arch.  Its  short  head  originates  From  the  whole 
belly  of  the  hip  bone,  and  its  fibres  running  inwards 
and  downwards  unite  with  the  tendon  of  the  long  head, 
and  pass  with  it  behind  the  Crural  Arch,  obliquely 
across  like  fore  and  outer  part  of  tire  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  and  hack  pit  of 
the  less  trochanter,  enveloping  in  its  course  the  whole 
of  that  process.  Use. — Besides  flexing  the  thigh  on 
the  trunk  it  twists  it  outwards;  but  if  its  action  be 
reversed  by  both  feet  being  kept  on  the  ground,  it 
bends  the  trunk  on  the  lower  limbs ; or  if  one  muscle 
only  be  exerted,  it  twists  the  body  inw'ards  upon  the 
thigh.  . 

The  principal  antagonist  to  this  Muscle,  and  by 
which  the  thigh  Is  extended  or  brought  back  upon 
(he  trunk,  is  found  on  the  buck  and  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis,  and  covering  the  greater  prt  of  the  outlet.  It 
is  the  largest  Muscle  in  the  body,  and  is  called  the 

M,  Gluteus  Maximus  (PI.  VII.  xxxix.  ; PI.  VIII., 
fig.  ii.  b.).  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  posterior  spinous 
processes  of  the  hip-bone,  from  the  back  of  the  rump- 
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Anatomy,  bone,  from  the  coccygeal  bone,  mod  from  the  sacro- 
ischiatk  ligaments,  over  the  inner  edge  of  which  it  is 
folded.  It  consists  of  numerous  bundles  of  fibres, 
which  arc  loosely  connected  but  together  form  n very 
wide  and  thick  Muscle.  These  pass  outwards  and 
downwards,  collecting  into  a very  strong,  wide  tendon, 
which  runs  over  the  back  of  the  great  trochautcr,  and 
descends  to  be  inserted  below  it  into  the  upper  outer 
limb  of  the  linea  aspera  for  nearly  one- third  of  the 
length  of  the  thigh,  and  is  confounded  with  the  broad 
sheath.  U*e. — Besides  extending  the  thigh,  it  twists  it 
outwards  upon  the  pelvis  ; but  if  the  foot  be  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  only  one  Muscle  acts,  it  twists  the  trunk 
backwards  upon  the  thigh.  The  principal  use  of  this 
Muscle,  however,  is  to  preserve  tlie  erect  position  of 
the  trunk  upon  the  Lower  Limbs,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  Man  it  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
animal , and  hence  arises  that  peculiar  fulness  of  the 
buttock  in  the  human  subject  which  is  found  in  him 
alone  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
In  every  position  and  motion  of  the  body  on  the  lower 
extremities,  or  of  them  upon  the  body,  it  is  called  into 
action,  except  in  the  recumbent  posture;  for  even  iu 
Hitting  it  counteracts  the  slight  tcndeucy  to  falling 
forwards  which  still  exists,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  the  body  is  erect.  Between  litis  great 
Muscle  and  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and  partially  cover- 
ing one  another,  are  six  Muscles,  all  of  which,  excepting 
one,  tend  to  twist  the  thigh  outwards  even  when  at 
rest ; and  by  so  doing  turn  the  toes  outwards,  aud 
increase  the  base  of  support  afforded  by  the  feet 
They  also  draw  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  tightly  into 
the  hip-socket,  and  antagonize  other  strong  Muscles, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  draw  the  thigh 
inward**,  and  steady  the  pelvis  upon  the  lower  limbs. 

The  largest  two  of  these  Abducting  Muscles,  as  they 
are  called,  are  placed  entirely  on  the  bock  of  the  pelvis. 
The  first  is  the 

M.  Gluteus  Medius  (PI.  VIII.  fig.  u.  c.),  which 
arises  from  all  the  back  surface  of  the  hip-bone  above 
the  semicircular  ridge,  which,  beginning  from  the  supe~ 
rior  anterior  spine,  and  running  into  the  iscliialic  notch, 
it  collects  into  a stout  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

M.  G hit  ms  Minimus  (Fig.  in.,  d.)  arises  below  the 
semicircular  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  hip-bone,  de- 
scends into  a short  stout  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  fore  and  upper  port  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  formeT  of  these  Muscles  twists  the  top  of  the 
thigh-bone  outwards,  whilst  the  latter  assist*  the 
Tensor  Vagintr  to  twist  it  inwards. 

Below  the  Least  Gluteal  Muscle,  a slender  Muscle  is 
seen  emerging  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  through 
the  great  sacro-ischiatic  notch.  This  is  the 

M.  Pyriformit  (Fig.  tv.  and  ni.  e.),  which  origi- 
nates from  the  front  of  the  middle  three  pieces  of  the 
rump-bone  by  as  many  slips,  which  coalesce ; and, 
forming  a single  flattish  Muscle,  pass  from  the  pelvis, 
sending  out  a long  slender  tendon  to  be  inserted  into  the 
top  of  the  trochanteric  pit. 

Through  the  little  sacro-ischiatic  hole  another  flat 
tendon  is  seen  emerging  from  the  pelvis.  It  is  that 
of  the 

M.  Obturator  lwtemus  (Fig.  rv.,  f.),  which,  arising 
from  the  whole  margin  of  the  thyroid  hole,  and  the 
back  of  the  ligament  by  which  it  is  filled,  descends  to 


pass  out  of  the  hole,  furmiug  a tendon  to  be  inserted  Anatoay. 
into  the  trochanteric  pit  below  the  last  Muscle,  but  v*—' 
separated  from  it  by  the  upper  head  of  the  next 
M uscle, — tl»e 

Af.  Gemini  (Figs.  m.  and  vi.  g.),  which  arises  from 
the  spinous  process,  and  the  lower  I lead  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  hiuinch-bone.  The  two  heads  run 
horizontally  outwards,  enclosing  between  them  the 
tendon  of  the  last  XI  uscle,  and  are  inserted  with  it  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  trochanteric  pit. 

Below  the  last  Muscle  is  another  of  a square  shape, 
and  hence  called  the 

M.  Quadratus  Femoris  (Fig.  m.  and  v.  h.),  which 
arises  from  the  outside  of  the  ischial ie  tuberosity,  and 
passing  outward*  Is  inserted  into  the  quadrate  liue, 
between  the  two  trochanters. 

If  its  upper  edge  be  turned  down,  the  tendon  of 
another  abducting  Muscle,  the 

M.  Obturator  Extrmus  (Fig  v.  i.)  is  seen.  It 
arises  from  the  margin  of  the  thyroid  hole,  and  from 
the  front  of  the  thyroid  ligament.  Its  fibres  pass 
downward*  and  outwards,  collect  into  a tendon  which 
run*  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and 
the  ischhlic  tuberosity  outwards  and  hack  wards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  trochanteric  pit  just  below  the  M. 

Gemini.  Its  Use  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
Muscles. 

The  Adducting  Muscles  which  antagonize  those 
just  described  consist  of  a large  mass  occupying  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  and  forming  two  Muscles,  one 
single  and  one  three- headed  Muscle. 

M.  Pectineus  (Fig.  i.  j.).— -This  arises  on  the  upper 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  front  of  the  body  of 
the  share-bone,  passes  outwards  and  downwards,  and 
is  inserted  by  a broad  flat  tendon  into  the  upper  inner 
part  of  the  linea  aspera. 

M.  Triceps  Adductor  Femoris  (Fig.  v.  k.).— This 
very  large  Muscle  forms  the  principal  fleshy  mass  upon 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  from  the  pubic  symphyis  and 
arch  to  the  knee,  it  consists  of  three  portions— the 
long  one,  arising  by  a rounded  tendinous  head  from  the 
upper  purl  atid  symphysis  of  the  share- bone  ; the  short 
one  from  the  front  of  the  branch  of  that  bone ; and  the 
large  one  from  the  same  branch,  and  from  the  ischiaUc 
branch  and  tuberosity,  by  a very  fleshy  and  extensive 
origin.  The  three  portions  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished, and  though  their  tendons  become  ultimately 
confounded,  they  are  said  to  be  inserted — the  large 
portion , tendinous,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
aspera,  and  by  a rounded  tendon  into  the  inner  con- 
dyle, and  the  other  two  also  into  the  linea  aspera  in 
front  of*  the  former  by  flat  tendons,  the  long  portion 
into  the  middle,  and  the  short  one  above  it,  and  into  the 
little  trochanter  behind  the  M.  Pectineus. 

When  the  feet  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground,  and 
both  the  just-mentioned  Muscles  of  both  limbs,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  act,  they  fix  the  pelvis  and  prevent  it 
swaying  to  either  side  precisely  in  the  same  manner  a s 
the  mast-head  of  a ship  is  stayed.  If  one  font  only  rest 
ou  the  ground,  these  Muscles  pull  the  pelvis  down- 
wards aud  slightly  backwards  on  that  thigh ; but  if 
the  Muscles  of  the  elevated  limb  act,  they  bring  (he 
thigh  upwards,  iuwurds,  and  forwards,  turning  the 
knee  outwards  ut  the  same  time  an  the  supporting 
limb.  If  purts  of  these  Muscles  act,  the  M.  Pectmew  will 
bring  the  thigh  iu  wards  and  forwards,  and  the  large 
jiortion  of  the  M.  Triceps  inwards  and  backwards. 
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Anatomy.  The  other  Muscles  of  the  thigh  are  seven  in  number, 
all  acting  upon  the  leg,  but  some  of  them  connect 
the  leg  directly  with  the  pelvic 

M.  Quadriceps  Extensor  fntm, — (PI.  VI.  n.  c.  d.) 
— This  is  most  commonly,  though  not  very  properly, 
described  as  four  distinct  Muscles,  by  the  names  of 
M.  Rectus , Vastus  Intemus  and  Ext  emus,  and  Crureus ; 
really,  however,  they  form  but  one  four-headed  Muscle, 
occupying  the  front  and  sides  of  the  thigh.  The  tong 
head  ( M . Rectus)  arises  by  two  short  tendons,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  length,  the  one  from  the  inferior  an- 
terior iliac  spine,  and  the  other  from  the  back  of  the  hip- 
bone just  above  the  hip-socket ; they  soon  unite  into  a 
very  strong  tendon,  which,  passing  downwards  towards 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  bellies  out  into  a large  and  pow- 
erful Muscle,  occupying  the  middle  three-fifths  of  the 
limb,  and  becomes  tendinous  below.  The  short  head 
(M.  Crvrcvs ) commences  its  origin  immediately  below 
the  ridge,  running  in  front  from  one  trochanter  to  the 
other,  and  continues  arising  from  the  whole  front  of  the 
thigh-bone  nearly  os  low  as  the  articular  surfaces  on 
the  condyles,  whence  it  runs  into  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  toe  tendon  of  the  long  head.  The  outer  head 
(Af.  Vastus  Ext  emus)  is  a very  enormous  muscular 
mass  arising  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  fore  and 
outer  part  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  from  the 
whole  outer  edge  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  below  be- 
comes partially  confounded  with  the  abort  and  long 
heads.  The  inner  head  (Af.  Vastus  Intemus)  com- 
mences from  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  less  tro- 
chanter, and  continues  arising  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  edge  of  the  linea  aspera ; its  fibres  pass 
forwards,  and  ut  the  lower  part  are  confounded  with 
the  long  and  short  heads.  The  coalition  of  the  lower 
ends  of  these  four  muscular  pieces  forms  a broad  ten- 
don, which  is  inserted  into  the  base  and  sides  of  the 
knee-cap,  the  stoutest  and  thickest  part  being  formed 
by  the  long  and  short  portions  which  are  connected 
with  its  base,  whilst  the  inner  and  outer  form  thin 
tendinous  expansions  which  spread  upon  the  fore 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  knee-joint'  prior  to  their 
insertion  into  the  knee-cap.  Use. — The  principal  and 
most  important  action  of  this  Muscle  is  to  extend  or 
straighten  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  whilst  its  long  head 
may  or  may  not  at  the  same  time  flex  the  whole  limb 
upon  the  trunk  ; it  is  therefore  a very  important  Muscle 
in  progression  by  carrying  the  leg  and  foot  forwards, 
when  the  limb  is  raised  from  the  ground ; but  if  the 
foot  be  fixed,  its  tendency  » to  pull  the  trunk  forwards 
upon  the  thigh  by  its  long  head.  It  is  also  the  Muscle 
by  which  we  are  raised  from  the  sitting  to  the  erect 
posture,  the  action  then  commencing  from  the  insertion 
instead  of  the  origin  of  the  M usde. 

The  antagonists  to  this  large  Muscle  are  four,  situ- 
ated on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  extending,  all  excepting 
one,  between  the  ischiatic  tuberosity  and  the  leg. 

Semi-lendirtotus  (PI.  VII.,  xlii  ; PI.  VIII.,  fig.  vi. 
m.)  originates  from  the  bock  and  upper  part  of  the 
tuberosity  by  a tendon  in  common  witn  another  Muscle, 
descends  some  little  distance,  and  then  forms  a large 
muscular  belly,  which,  as  it  passes  down  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  inclines  towards  the  inside,  and  throws  out  a- 
tendon  which,  passing  behind  the  inner  condyle  and 
around  the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  inserted  by  a broad 
expansion  into  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  that  bone 
opposite  the  tubercle.  Use. — It  bends  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh  and  extend*  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis ; if  the 


other  leg  be  lifted  from  the  ground,  it  also  pulls  the  Anatomy, 
pelvis  a little  downwards  towards  the  thigh. 

M.  Semi-mcmhranosu*  (PI.  VII.,  xi.m. ; PI.  VIII.,  fig. 
vi.  n.) — though  thus  named,  is  more  tendinous  than 
the  preceding , it  arises  from  the  back  and  under  part 
of  the  ischiatic  tuberosity  by  a flat  tendon,  which,  m 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  forms  a short  but  bulky  mus- 
cular belly,  and  through  the  lower  third  again  becomes 
tendinous,  and  its  flat  tendon  accompanying  that  of 
the  preceding  behind  the  inner  condyle  is  inerted  into 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Use. — Similar  to 
that  of  the  hud.  , 

3/.  Biceps  Flexor  Cruris. — (PI.  IV.,  xli.  ; PI.  VIII., 
fig.  vt.  o.) — The  tons  head  of  this  double- bellied  Muscle 
arises  from  the  ischiatic  tuberosity  in  common  with  the 
M.  Semi-iendinosus,  descends  a short  distance,  and  then 
forms  a fleshy  belly  which  passes  down  along  the  out- 
side of  the  thigh,  and  just  above  the  outer  condyle  forms 
a flat  tendim  receiving  the  short  head  which  arises  from 
the  outer  lower  third  of  the  linen  aspera;  the  joint 
tendon  posses  behind  the  outer  condyle,  forms  the  outer 
hamstring,  and  is  inserted  into  the  process  at  the  top  of 
the  fibula.  Use. — It  bends  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
extends  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  if  the  other  leg 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  tilts  the  pelvis  rather  out- 
wards and  backwards. 

The  fourth  flexing  Muscle  is  short,  and  acts  only 
upon  the  leg  and  thigh ; it  is  situated  on  the  back  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  called  from  this  circumstance 

M.  Po]ttileus.-—(y\.  VII L,  fig.  vii.  p.) — It  arises 
by  a short  strong  tendon  connected  with  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint  from  the  inside  of  the  outer 
condyle,  becomes  fleshy  us  it  posses  inwards  across  the 
ligament,  expands  as  it  descends,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  above  the  linea  pop- 
litea.  Use. — It  only  flexes  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  or  the 
thigh  on  the  leg. 

Two  other  Muscles  stili  remain  undescribed  upon  the 
thigh. 

M.  Gracilis — (Fig.  vi.  q.)  a delicate  flat  Muscle — 
arises  by  a broad,  thin,  tendinous  origin  from  near  the 
pubic  symphysis,  it  continues  down  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  as  a long  thin  flat  Muscle,  which  behind  the  inner 
condyle  sends  a delicate  tendon  to  be  inserted  into  the 
inner  and  fore  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  below  its 
tubercle,  and  covered  by  the  insertion  of  the  following 
Muscle.  Use. — It  principally  serves  to  draw  the  leg 
inwards  towards  its  fellow,  and  thus  assists  the  great 
Adducting  Muscles. 

M.  Sartortus. — (PI.  VI.,  w. ; PI.  VIII.,  fig.  r .)— 

This  is  also  a flat  muscle,  and  is  the  longest  in  the 
body  ; it  originates  from  the  superior  anterior  spine  of 
the  hip-bone,  m company  with  the  If.  Tensor  Vaginee, 
soon  becomes  fleshy,  runs  downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  whence  it 
passes  behind  the  inner  condyle,  becomes  tendinous, 
winds  round  the  head  of  the  tibia,  then  expands  and 
forms  a brood  tendon,  which  is  inserted  below  the 
tubercle,  covering  the  insertions  of  the  M.  Gracilis  and 
Semi-tendinnsut.  Use. — It  flexes  the  leg  and  thigh 

upon  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  some  time  draws  the  knee 
forwards  and  upwards  scr  as  to  cross  the  opposite  thigh, 
producing  the  position  called  sitting  cross-legged,  which, 
being  usually  employed  by  tailors,  has  given  rise  to 
its  name. 

The  Muscles  on  the  front  of  the  Leg’  are  covered  by 
a tendinous  expansion,  called 
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Anatomy.  The  Anterior  Tibiai  Sheath,  which  commences  above 
'^***s~>  from  the  rim  of  the  outer  hollow  of  the  shin-bone,  and 
from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  splint-bone ; it  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  leg.  is  connected  on  tlie  inner  side 
with  the  whole  spine  of  the  shin-lmne,  and  on  the  outer 
side,  dipping  between  the  Common  Long  Extensor  of 
the  Toes  and  the  Peroneal  Muscles,  is  attached  to  the 
front  ridge  of  the  splint-bone ; at  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  it  is  continued  from  one  ankle  to  the  other,  and 
there  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  the  Transverse 
Ligament  of  the  Ankle ; it  is  continued  on  the  instep, 
where  it  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  Cellular  tissue  of  that 
part. 

The  Muscles  which  form  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  Leg 
may  be  arranged  into  two  seta:  1st,  those  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  foot  alone ; 2nd,  those  which  act  directly 
upon  the  toes,  and  intermediately  upon  the  foot ; of  the 
former  there  are  sir,  and  of  the  latter  four  to  each  foot, 
and  they  are  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  as  follows, 
— upon  the  front  and  side  of  the  leg  five,  and  on  its 
back  five. 

Upon  the  front  and  next  to  the  shin-bone,  in  the 
outer  hollow  surface  of  which  it  lies,  is  the 

M.  Tibialis  Antinss. — (PI.  VIII.,  fig.  vm.  a.)— This 
arises  from  the  outer  under  part  of  the  head  of  the 
shin-bone,  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  outer 
surface,  from  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  crural 
fascia;  the  fibres  thus  derived  terminate  in  a strong 
tendon  which  passes  down  in  front  of  the  base  of  the 
bone,  inclines  inwards  over  the  instep,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  inner  cuneiform  and  of  the  base 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Use. — It  bends 
the  foot  upon  the  leg,  at  the  same  time  inclining  its 
inner  edge  upwards. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  just-named  Muscle  is  the 

M.  Extensor  Long  us  Digitorum  Pedis  (Fig.  vm.  t.), 
which,  commencing  from  the  under  outer  part  of  the 
head  of  the  shin-bone,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  last 
Muscle,  arises  also  from  the  whole  length  of  the  front 
of  the  splint-bone,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament ; 
its  fibres  run  downwards  and  forwards  into  a tendon, 
which,  pacing  over  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the 
ankle-joint,  continues  on  the  instep  and  divides  into 
four  tendous,  which,  spreading  over  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  outer  four  toes,  are  inserted  on  their  extreme 
phalanges.  I7re. — It  extends  or  elevates  the  toes  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and,  if  its  action  be  con- 
tinued, bends  the  foot  upwards  upon  the  leg. 

Covered  by  the  last  Muscle  is  the 

M.  Extensor  Proprius  IhUicis  (Fig.  vm.  u.),  which 
arises  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  shin-bone,  and  from  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment ; its  fibres  run  inwards  and  forward*  into  a tendon, 
which,  passing  over  the  front  of  the  ankle,  runs  across 
the  instep  inwards,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
great  toe,  and  is  inserted  into  its  second  piece.  Use. — 
It  extends  the  great  toe  upon  the  foot,  and  bends 
the  loot  upon  the  leg. 

Upon  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  is  the 

M.  Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum  Pcdit  (Fig.  ix.  v.), 
which,  originating  from  the  fore  and  outer  surface  of 
the  heel-bone,  runs  inwards  and  forwurds  over  tlse  in- 
step, dividing  into  four  delicate  bellies,  which  send  out 
each  a tendon  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  row  of  bones 
of  the  inner  four  toes.  Use. — It  merely  extends  the  toes 
upon  the  foot. 
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On  the  outside  of  the  Leg  are  two  Muscle*,  the  Anatomy. 

M.  Pcronei  (Fig.  vm.  w.  x.). — One  of  them,  the  ' 

M.  Per.  Longus,  arises  from  the  head  and  from  the 
outer  upper  half  of  the  splint-bone,  it  descends  and  fives 
off  a long  and  strong  flat  tendon,  which  passes  behind 
the  outer  ankle  in  a groove ; the  other,  the  Af.  /Vr. 

Brevis,  originates  from  the  lower  outer  half  of  the 
splint-bone,  and  also  sends  out  a strong  flat  tendon 
which  passes  behind  the  outer  ankle,  and  to  this  point 
it  is  covered  by  the  long  Muscle  and  its  tendon.  A 
little  below  the  ankle  the  two  tendons  separate ; the 
long  tendon  enters  the  groove  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  cuboid  bone,  crosses  the  sole  of  the  foot  close  to 
the  tarsal  bones,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  under 
part  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the 
tarsal  of  the  Great  Toe,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
Anterior  Tibiai  Muscle.  The  short  tendon  runs  for- 
ward* along  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  and  is  in- 
t cried  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe.  Use.— The  primary  use  of  these  Muscles  is  to 
elevate  slightly  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  to  assist 
in  extending  the  fool  upon  the  leg,  and  when  extend- 
ing to  rotate  the  fool  outwards  upon  the  ankle-joint. 

Bui  the  Long  Peroneal  Muscle  serves  a much  more 
important  office,  assisted  by  the  Anterior  Tibiai  Mus- 
cles, for  these  two  Muscles  preserve  the  lateral  arch  of 
the  foot  when  that  member  rests  upon  the  ground, 
and  when  in  stepping  forward  (he  weight  of  the  body 
is  thrown  upon  the  foot;  in  consequence- of  the  close 
insertion  of  these  two  Muscles,  their  tendous  act  as  an 
clastic  sling  upon  which  the  middle  of  the  foot  rests, 
and  thus  materially  assist  the  great  Muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  and  those  Wlonging  to  the  toes,  which  are 
more  commonly  described  ns  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

The  Calf  of  the  Leg,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  con- 
sists of  two  very  large  and  muscular  bellies,  which 
join  together  below  in  a very  powerful  tendon,  com- 
monly called  the  Trndo- A chillis ; these  two  bellies  are 
usually  described  as  distinct  Muscles,  and  are  called 
the  external  and  internal,  but  it  is  really  only  a three- 
headed  M usclc,  and  may  therefore  be  named  only  the 

M.  Gastrocnemius. 

The  outer  or  posterior  belly  (PI.  VII.,  XLVit.)  is  the 
largest : it  commences  by  two  tendinous  and  muscular 
origins  above  the  back  of  the  tibiai  articular  surfaces, 
on  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
upon  the  back  of  which  they  pass  separately,  increasing 
in  size  and  approximating  as  they  descend,  till  at  last 
they  coalesce  and  form  the  large  broad  muscular  mass 
specially  called  the  Calf  of  the  Leg ; a sort  of  scam, 
however,  indicates  the  distinction  between  the  two 
pieces,  which  is  rendered  more  distinct  at  their  lower 
part,  where  a broad  flat  tendon  is  produced,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  which  ascends  like  a snort  narrow  spear 
head  to  this  scam. 

The  inner  or  anterior  bel ly  (PI.  VIII.,  x.) arises  from 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  splint-bone,  and  from  the 
upper  outer  half  of  the  same  bone,  also  from  the  shin- 
bone along  the  lower  edge  of  the  popliteal  line  beneath 
the  insertion  of  the  Popliteal  Muscle;  its  surface  is 
principally  tendinous,  and  the  muscular  part  diminishes 
as  it  passes  down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg  to  join 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  outer  belly.  The 
strong  tendon  arising  from  the  junction  of  the  bellies 
narrows  as  it  descends,  but  increases  in  lliickness  from 
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Anatomy.  >>e)iind  to  before,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upjjcr  and 
' V"*-/  back  part  of  tire  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone.  Use. — 
If  the  foot  be  kept  at  its  usual  rectangular  position 
when  at  rest,  the  outer  belly  bends*  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh  ; but  if  that  position  is  not  preserved,  both 
bellies  at  once  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg;  and  if  the 
toes  be  kept  fixed  upon  the  ground  by  other  Muscles, 
it  elevates  the  heel,  and  consequently  raises  the  body 
from  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  tne  great  antagtr- 
nist  of  all  the  Muscles  which  bend  the  foot  upon  the 
. leg,  and  of  those  which  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. 

A very  delicate  little  Muscle,  which  has  the  longest 
tendon  in  the  body,  viz.,  the 

Af.  Plantaris  (Fig.  vn.  z.),  commences  by  a small 
tendon  from  above  the  back  of  the  outer  condyle,  forms 
a small  belly  running  upon  the  back  of  the  knee  joint, 
and  as  it  descends  into  the  leg  sends  off  its  slender  ten- 
don, which,  passing  between  the  two  bellies  of  the 
Gastrocnemial  Muscle,  emerges  from  them  below,  and, 
running  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  Tendo-Aehillis, 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  buck  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  heel-bone.  Use. — Principally  to  turn  the  inside 
of  the  heel  upwards,  and  also  to  assist  in  elevating  the 
heel  from  the  ground. 

Beneath  the  last-mentioned  Muscles  the  tendinous 
Interior  Tibiai  Sheath  is  observed,  commencing  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  popliteal  line,  and  attached  from 
the  head  of  the  splint-bone  downwards  along  the  whole 
length  of  it*  outer  margin,  and  on  the  inner  side 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  shin-bone,  below 
the  termination  of  the  popliteal  line,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  leg;  on  the  outside  it  becomes  confounded  with 
the  sheath  of  the  Peroneal  Muscles  behind  the  outer 
ankle,  and  on  the  inner  side  it  is  lost  in  the  tendinous 
bridge  which  gives  origin  to  the  Abducting  Muscle 
of  the  Great  Toe.  This  sheath  includes  three  Mus- 
cles, which  lie  close  to  the  interosseous  ligament  and 
the  bones.  The  middle  and  longest  of  these  is  the 

JW.  Tibialis  Posticus  (Fig.  ix.  b.),  which  arises  from 
the  upper  inner  and  back  part  of  the  splint-bone  ; from 
the  back  of  the  shin-bone  below  the  popliteal  line,  and 
from  a considerable  part  of  the  back  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  leg;  these  fibres 
run  into  the  middle  tendon,  which  continues  downwards, 
inclining  inwards,  and  enters  the  groove  at  the  hack  of 
the  inner  ankle,  whence  it  passes  into  the  foot  close  to 
the  tarsal  arch,  to  be  inserted  by  several  distinct  slips 
into  the  under  surfaces  of  all  the  tarsal  bones,  except 
the  heel-bone;  the  slip  to  the  navicular  bone  being  the 
largest.  Gw. —It  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg  ; also 
turns  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  upwards,  and  assists  in 
supporting  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot. 

M.  Flexor  Longus  Dig  it  ovum  Pedis  Per  fora  ns  (Fig. 
ix.  a.)  is  situated  on  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  leg ; 
begins  to  arise  from  the  back  of  the  shin-bone  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  popliteal  line,  continues  its  origin 
some  way  down,  ami  then  sends  out  a tendon,  which 
at  first  runs  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Posterior  Tibiul  Sluscle,  but  having  reached  the  back 
of  the  ankle-joint  crosses  behind  it,  and  entering  the 
sinuosity  of  the  heel-bone  is  continued  into  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  Interosseal  Mus- 
cles above  and  the  Short  Flexor  of  the  Toe*  below, 
where  it  receives  a fleshy  mass  called  the  Af.  Flexor 
Dtgitorum  Accessorius  (fig.  x,  c.),  which  arises  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  ustragalo-calcaueous  ligament, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  heel-bone  itself,  and  runs 
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into  the  outer  posterior  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Long  Anatomy, 
Flexor,  which  immediately  divides  into  four  slender  ' 

tendons ; these  pass  forwards  to  the  outer  four  toes, 
and  entering  the  digital  sheaths  perforate  the  tendons 
of  the  Short  Flexor,  and  are  inserted  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  tips  of  the  extreme  bones  of  the  same 
toes.  From  the  inner  edge  of  each  of  these  tendons, 
immediately  after  the  division  of  the  principal  tendon, 
arises  a small  Muscle,  in  shape  like  a worm,  and  hence 
called  Af.  Lumbricaies.  These  send  out  each  a small 
slender  tendon,  which  spread*  out  und  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  first  bone  of  the  corresponding  toe,  and 
run  into  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  Muscle.  Use. — 

The  Long  Flexor  Muscle  Is  an  important  agent  in 
progression  ; it  bends  the  toe-*  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  consequently  gra*ps  the  ground,  hooking  the  toes 
into  it  so  as  to  make  them  the  resisting  point  from 
which  the  body  i*  jerked  forward  in  procession;  in 
which  office  it  is  materially  assisted  by  the  Short 
Flexor,  hereafter  to  be  described.  In  uncivilized  peo- 
pic,  by  whom  the  foot  is  not  mechanically  confined, 
the  uctiun  of  these  Muscles  is  much  more  extensive 
and  powerful  than  arming  ourselves,  whose  feet  are 
encased  in  shoes,  which  become  greater  impediments 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  soles.  Another 
function  of  the  Muscle  is  to  extend  the  foot,  and  if  the 
toes  be  fixed  on  the  ground  it  helps  to  support  the 
body  on  tiptoe. 

The  Accessory  Muscle  either  assists  the  Long  Muscle 
in  grasping,  at  which  lime  it  may  be  accounted  as  a 
second  head,  or  if  the  Long  Muscle  be  inactive  it 
operate*  upo.i  its  short  tendon*,  which  then  serve  the 
purpose  of  tendons  to  the  Accessories.  The  Lumbri- 
calcs  incline  the  toes  to  which  they  are  attached  inwards. 

M.  Flexor  Longus  Potticis  (Fig.  ix.  d.)  is  situated  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Posterior  Tibiai,  and  is  the  most 
bulky  und  powerful  of  the  deep  Muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  leg.  It  arise*  by  two  thick  sets  of  fibre*  from 
the  lower  back  und  outer  surface  of  the  Splint-bone; 
these  run  into  a middle  tendon,  which  runs  into  the 
sinuosity  of  the  heel-bone  between  it  and  the  astragulo- 
calcaneous  ligament,  and  having  got  fairly  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot  crosses  above  the  tendon  of  the  lanig  Flexor 
of  the  toes,  and  reaching  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
passes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Metatarsal  bone 
and  the  two  bone*  of  the  great  toe,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  top  of  its  second  piece.  Use. — It  bends  the  Great 

Toe  into  the  Sole,  ana  i*  most  important  in  progression ; 
by  it  the  Great  is  the  first  of  the  Toes  which  grasps 
the  ground,  and  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  that 
member,  as  the  foot  and  other  toes  are  raised  from  the 
ground  the  whole  weight  of  the  laxly  i*  ultimately 
borne  upon  it,  till  in  the  end  it  jerks  the  whole  trunk 
forward.  It  also  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  But 
it  mainly  owisls  in  supporting  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  foot ; for,  {Missing  through  the  sole  from  without 
inwards,  it  crosses  the  tendon  of  the  Long  Flexor  of 
the  Toes,  which  runs  from  within  outwards : the  result 
of  this  is,  that  whilst  the  latter  draws  the  outside  af 
the  Sole  inwards,  the  former  draws  the  inside  outwards, 
and  thus  the  splaying  out  of  the  foot  by  the  weight 
of  the  superjacent  body  is  prevented.  The  crossing 
of  the  tendons  of  these  two  Muscles  also  forms  a second 
kind  of  sling,  not  so  perfect  indeed  as  that  of  the  An- 
terior Tibiai  and  Long  Peroncsil  Muscles,  by  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  in  a measure  divided  between 
them,  even  when  we  stund  on  the  great  toe  alone. 
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Ativtotav.  The  (niduns  of  the  last  described  three  Muscles,  as 
m"e0mm'  well  as  those  Muscles  which  are  situated  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  are  not  visible  till  the  removal  of  a large 
tendinous  expansion,  the 

Plantar  fascia,  which  originates  by  a thick  mass 
from  the  under  |Htrt  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone  ; 
it  consisLs  of  fibres,  the  greater  number  of  which  run 
lengthways  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  are  connected 
by  many  which  interbee  transversely  with  them.  Soon 
after  its  origin  it  divides  into  three  portions,  of  which 
the  middle  portion  is  the  thickest,  strongest,  and  most 
extensive ; it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  foot,  and  rather 
before  the  base*  of  the  Metatarsal  bones  divides  into 
five  slips  which  make  their  way  towards  the  roots  of 
the  toes  and  become  blended  with  the  digital  sheaths. 
The  outer  portion , which  is  also  strong  and  thick, 
passes  forward,  l>ecomcs  fixed  to  the  tuberositv  of  the 
little  Metatarsal  bone,  and  is  lost  upon  the  Abductor 
and  Short  Flexor  Muscles  of  the  little  toe.  And  the 
inner  portion , which  is  very  thin,  then  spread*  over  the 
short  Muscle*  of  the  great  toe  and  is  lost  upon  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Sole,  beside*  the  Accessory 
Flexor  and  the  Lumbricat  Muscles,  already  described, 
is  the 

M.  Flexor  Brevis  Diaitorum  Pedit  Per/ oral  us,  which 
arises,  in  common  with  and  between  the  Abducting 
Muscles  of  the  Greut  and  Little  Toes,  from  the  fore 
and  under  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone,  and 
also  from  the  middle  purtinn  of  the  plantar  fascia;  it 
sends  forwards  four  slender  tendons,  perforated  by  the 
tendons  of  the  Long  Flexor  Muscle,  and  inserted  into 
the  under  surface  of  the  second  phalanges  of  the  four 
lesser  toes.  Use. — It  assists  the  Long  Flexor  by  bend- 
ing the  second  phalanges  into  the  sole,  and  helps  to 
sustain  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot. 

Upon  the  inside  of  the  Sole  are  three  Muscles  be- 
longing to  the  Great  Toe,  the  innermost  of  which  is  the 

If.  Ahduclnr  Pol  licit  Pedis  (Fig.  xi.  f.),  which  arises 
fleshy  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  heel-bone ; 
a*  it  passer*  forwards  becomes  tendinous,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  sesamoid  bone. 

M.  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicts  Pedis  (Fig  xi.  g.)  arises  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  last  Muscle  from  the  Heel-bone 
by  one  head,  and  by  another  from  the  outer  cuneiform 
bone ; its  two  bellies  pass  one  on  each  side  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  Long  Flexor  Muscle,  ami  are  inserted  into 
the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  Great  Toe. 

, M.  Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis  (Fig.  xit.  k.)  originates 
from  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  heel-bone,  from  the 
outer  cuneiform  and  from  the  cuboid  bone;  it  forms  a 
large  fleshy  belly,  which  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
outer  sesamoid  bone.  Use — If  the  former  and  latter 
Muscles  act  together  they  assist  the  Short  Flexor  in 
bending  the  first  piece  of  the  Great  Toe  upon  the  me- 
tatarsal bone ; if  separately,  they  abduct  or  sejiarate  from, 
or  adduct  or  approximate  to  the  other  toes  the  whole 
Great  Toe. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  Sole  there  are  two  Muscles 
belonging  to  the  little  Toe. 

M.  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  xi.  h.)  arises  from 
the  under  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone, 
and  from  the  plantar  sheath,  also  from  the  base  of  the 
Metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe ; it  is  inserted  Into  the 
outside  of  the  first  bone  of  that  Toe. 

M.  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  xi.  i.)  origi- 
nates from  the  front  edge  of  the  groove  in  the  cuboid, 
also  from  the  base  of  the  Metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 


toe  ; it  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  bone  of  the  Anutomy. 
same  toe.  Use. — If  the  lost  two  Muscles  act  together 
they  bend  the  little  toe  into  the  sole,  but  if  the  former 
act  alone  it  separates  the  little  from  the  other  toes. 

The  hetfds  of  inner  and  outer  Metatarsal  bones  are 
connected  by  a Muscle  called  the 

M.  Transversal it  Pedis  (Fig.  xu.  j.),  which  runs 
across  from  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  great  Meta- 
tarsal, receives  slips  from  each  of  the  others  as  it  ponses 
outwards,  ami  is  finally  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
little  Metatarsal  bone.  Us  . — ll  approximates  the  head* 
of  all  the  Metatursol  bone*. 

Besides  the  Muscle*  already  describee),  there  are 
tome  others  called  , 

M.  Interotiei  (Fig.  xit.  I,),  which  occupy  the  space* 
between  the  Metatarsal  bones,  whence  they  arise,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  side*  of  the  base*  of  the  first  row' 
of  the  toe-bones.  They  are  seven  in  number,  four 
being  called  Fxternal,  which  are  bicipital,  or  having 
two  origins;  and  the  other  three  Internal , which  have 
hut  a single  origin.  Use. — To  bring  each  toe  inwards 
or  outwards  towards  the  side  on  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

Of  thr  Muscles  or  the  Upper  Extremities. 

The  Muscles  acting  upon  each  Upper  Extremity 
consist  of  fifty-four  : of  these  eight  connect  the  limb 
to  the  Trunk;  nine,  the  Blade-bone  to  the  Up  per  and 
Fore  Arm  ; twelve,  the  Upper  Arm  to  the  Fore  Arm, 

Hand,  and  Fingers ; one,  tiic  bones  of  the  Fore  Arm 
to  each  other;  six,  the  Fore  Arm  to  the  Hand  and 
Fingers;  and  eighteen  on  the  Hand  connecting  ita 
several  pieces. 

Of  the  Muscles  which  connect  the  Upper  Extremity 
to  the  Trunk,  some  are  attached  to  the  Shoulder-bones, 
and  other*  to  the  Upper  Arm. 

Of  those  which  connect  the  Trunk  with  the  Shoulder- 
bones,  three  are  situated  on  the  back,  one  on  the  side, 
and  two  in  frunt. 

M.  Trapezia » (PI.  VII.,  111.),  so  named  from  its 
figure,  is  placed  superficially  on  the  back  of  the  Neck 
and  Chest ; it  begins  by  a thin  fleshy  origin  tirom  the 
great  external  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  for 
about  the  space  of  an  inch  to  the  outside  of  its  protu- 
berance, also  by  a strong  thick  tendon  from  the  pro- 
tuberance itself,  from  which  point  to  the  sixth  cervical 
spinous  process  it  joins  it*  fellow  by  cellular  tissue, 
forming  what  is  improjierly  called  ligamentum  nuchery 
a structure  which,  in  the  human  body,  does  not  exist; 
it  arises  also  from  the  lowest  two  cervical  and  from  all 
the  dorsal  spine*  excepting  the  lowest  two  or  three ; 
the  upper  fibres  pass  dowuward*  and  forwards,  forming 
the  outer  marginal  line  of  the  Neck ; the  middle  fibres 
run  horizontally  outwards,  and  the  lower  ascend. 

They  are  inserted  into  the  upper  outer  third  of  the 
collar-bone,  and  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  acromion, 
and  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  blade  bone. 

Use. — The  upper  fibres  raise  the  collar  and  blade  bone*, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  “ shrug  the  shoulder*;** 
the  middle  fibres  draw  the  blade-bone  inwards  towards 
the  Spinal  column,  and  the  lower  draw  it  downwards. 

When  the  M.  Trapezius  is  turned  askle,  two  Muscles 
are  seen, — 

M.  Levator  Scapula  (PI.  VII.,  xxi.),  a long  flat 
Muscle  arising  by  tendinous  slips  from  the  uppermost 
five  cervical  transverse  processes,  but  sometimes  from 
fewer;  it  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the 
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Anatomy,  upper  angle  of  the  blade-hone,  and  into  all  that  part 
v— ^ of  its  base  which  is  above  the  spine.  Use. — It  elevates 
this  angle  of  the  bone,  and  by  so  doing  tilts  the  shoul- 
der-joint downwards. 

M.  Rhomhoideus  (PI.  VII.  xxn.  & xxui.),  generally 
described  as  two  Muscles,  consists  of  an  upper  narrow 
slip  and  a lower  broad  exp  an  sum,  the  former  arising 
from  the  two  or  three  lower  cervical,  and  the  latter 
from  the  upper  five  dorsal  spines  by  a thin  delicate 
tendon  ; the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  Muscle  run  out  hori- 
zontally, and  are  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy,  the 
upper  into  the  base  of  the  blade -bone  opposite  its  spine, 
and  the  lower  into  the  base  below  the  spine.  Use. — To 
draw  the  blade-bones  together. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  Chest  is  placed  a lurge  broad 
Muscle,  the 

M.  Serrahss  Magnus  (PI.  VI.,  1. 1. 1.),  so  named  from 
the  saw-like  appearance  produced  by  the  slips  which 
originate  from  tne  nine  upper  ribs,  and  which  mount 
upwards  ami  backwards  to  be  inserted  along  the  whole 
anterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  blade- bone.  Use. — To 
draw  the  whole  base  of  the  blade-bone  forwards  and 
rather  downwards,  antagonizing  the  M.  Rhomhoideus 
and  Leealor  Scapula,  and  assisting  in  bringing  the 
shoulder-joint  forwards.  The  following  two  Muscles 
are  covered  by  the  M.  Pec  t oralis  Major,  to  be  presently 
described. 

M.  Subcfaiius  is  of  small  size,  arising  by  a tendinous 
origin  from  the  first  rib,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
cartilage,  lies  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  is  inserted  into 
its  middle  third.  Use. — It  slightly  depresses  the  collar- 
bone, but  its  real  use  is  to  sene  as  a muscular  ligament 
by  which  that  bone  is  firmly  connected  with  the  trunk, 
and  greater  extent  of  motion  admitted  than  would  be 
ullowed  by  true  ligament. 

M.  Ptdora/is  Minor  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular 
form,  its  base  feeing  towards  the  froul  of  the  chest, 
and  its  apex  toward*  the  shoulder ; it  arises  from  the 
hree  ribs  below  the  second  by  tendinous  and  fleshy 
origins;  its  fibres  collect,  run  upwards  and  outwards 
into  a tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  blade-bone.  Use. — It  pulls  the  shoulder- 
joint  downwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  antagonizes 
the  M.  Trapezius . 

The  two  Muscles  connecting  the  Upper  Arm  with 
die  Trunk  are  the  following : — 

M.  Pectoral  is  Major  (PI.  VI.,  r. ; PI.  IX.,  fig.  n.  a.), 
situated  in  front  of  the  Chest,  and  covering  the  M. 
Sabclanus  and  I*ect  oralis  Minor,  is  a large  triangular 
Muscle,  which  by  its  greater  development  character- 
izes the  male  chest,  and  by  its  extension  into  the  Upper 
Arm  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  arm-pit.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  under  half  of  the  collar- 
bone, from  both  pieces  of  the  breast- bone,  and  fiom 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  ; it  covers  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ; its  upper  fibres  pass 
down,  its  lower  up,  and  the  middle  transversely  out- 
wards, collecting  into  a thick  muscular  mass  in  front  of 
the  arm-pit,  and,  extending  to  the  Upper  Arm,  is  inserted 
into  the  fore  or  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
Use. — When  the  arm  hangs  down  it  draws  it  closer  to 
the  chest,  and  also  across  it  and  forward  ; if  elevated, 
it  pulls  it  down  and  forwards:  and  If  it  have  been  ro- 
tated outwards,  it  returns  it  to  its  natural  position. 

M . Latisrimut  Dor*i  (PI.  VII.  tv., PI.  IX.,  fig.  n.  b.) 
is  the  most  extensive  Muscle  ill  the  body,  and,  like  the 
last,  of  on  irregularly  triangular  form,  its  base  running 


along  the  lower  purl  of  the  spine,  its  apex  terminating  Anatomy, 
in  the  Upper  Arm,  and  as  it  passes  from  the  Trunk 
forms  the  hinder  boundary  of  the  arm-pit ; it  arises 
tendinous  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  rump- 
bone  and  the  hind  part  of  the  hip-bone,  from  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  all  the  loin,  and  from  four  to  seven 
of  the  lowest  back  vertebrets,  and  by  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous slips  from  the  lower  four  ribs;  its  fleshy  mass 
spreads  over  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  back 
and  chest,  collects  as  it  passes  upwards,  runs  over  the 
back  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade- hone,  whence  it 
is  said  to  receive  additional  fibres,  and  then  crossing 
the  arm-pit  terminates  in  abroad  strong  tendon, which 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  or  hinder  edge  of  the  bicipital 
groove  of  the  upper  arm- bone.  Use,— When  the  arm 
hang*  down  it  draws  it  closer  to  the  side,  also  across 
and  behind  the  chest ; if  elevated  it  depresses  it ; and 
if  turned  outwards  rotates  it  inwards,  assisting  the  last 
Muscle  in  that  action,  and  perfecting  it  more  com- 
pletely. 

Of  the  Muscles  already  mentioned,  those  which  con- 
nect the  Trunk  with  the  collar  and  blade  bones  are 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  socket  of  the 
shoulder-joint  in  such  position  as  is  most  suitable  for 
the  performance  of  the  various  and  varying  motions 
there  occurring,  and  at  the  same  time  to  steady  the 
socket,  though  altering  its  position  as  occasion  muv  re- 
quire; on  which  account  it  is  that  the  motions  of  the 
Upper  Arm  arc  much  more  extensive  upon  the  Trunk 
than  those  of  the  Lower  Limb,  in  which  the  socket  of 
the  hip-joint  cannot  have  its  direction  chungcd,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  trunk  being  by  such  close  and 
short  ligaments  as  to  render  the  hip  and  rump  bones 
equivalent  in  this  respect  to  a single  bony  ring.  The 
other  two  Muscles  which  connect  the  Upper  Arm  to 
the  Trunk  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  altering  or 
fixing  the  shoulder-bones,  though  they  do  so  indirectly, 
but  have  merely  their  connexion  with  the  rump  to 
increase  their  power  by  making  them  longer  levers. 

There  are  seven  Muscles  moving  the  Upper  Arm 
directly  upon  the  socket  of  the  blade-bone  (PI.  IX., 
figs.  i.  & II.). 

M.  LMtoides  (PI.  VII.  v.,  PI.  IX.  fig.  i.  a.)  is  the  large 
Muscle  covering  the  shoulder-joint,  causing  its  round- 
ness ; it  is  of  a triangular  shape  with  its  bn^e  upwards, 
and  its  basal  angles  bent  towards  each  other  ; it  ari*es 
from  the  outer  under  half  of  the  collar-bone,  from  (lie 
outer  margin  of  the  acromial  process,  and  the  whole 
under  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  blade- bone,  tendinous  and 
fleshy  ; it  forms  a thick  and  bulky  Muscle,  of  which 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fibres  pass  downwards  and 
outwards,  ami  the  middle,  or  those  from  the  acromion, 
directly  downwards,  in  numerous  thick  bundles,  which 
diminish  in  extent  but  increase  in  thickness  till  inserted 
into  the  rough  surface  or  delioid  procewf  of  the  upper 
arm-bone.  U*e. — This  muscle  performs  various  and 
very  opposite  motions,  and  its  whole  mass  never  nets 
simultaneously;  its  middle  fibre*,  arising  from  the 
acromion,  raise  the  arm  upon  the  shou tiler-socket,  not, 
however,  above  (he  level  of  (lie  acromion,  hut  this  can 
onlv  be  effected  by  the  consent  of  the  clavicular  part, 
and  of  that  portion  arising  from  the  scapular  spine, 
both  of  which,  when  acting  together,  strive  to  pull  ihc 
arm  down  to  the  side;  i£  however,  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Muscle  be  quiescent,  the  clavicular  part  w ill  draw 
the  arm  upwards  and  forwards,  whilst  that  arising  from 
the  scapular  spine  pulls  it  upwards  and  backwards 
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Anatomy,  upon  the  chest.  The  arm  is  also  rotated  upon  the 
glenoid  cavity  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  fore  and 
hind  party  of  this  Muscle.  The  elevation  of  the  elbow 
vertically  above  the  head  is  a compound  motion,  in 
which  the  Deltoid  Muscle,  and  indeed  only  its  clavicular 
portion,  bears  a part. 

Attached  to  the  back  and  edges  of  the  blade-bone 
there  are  three  Muscles,  which  connect  it  with  the  great 
tubercle  of  the  upper  arm-bom. 

M.  Supra  Spitiatus  (PI.  IX.,  fig.  i.  d.)  is  covered  by 
the  scapular  insertion  of  the  M.  Trajtezius ; it  fills  up 
the  whole  of  the  supra-spinate  pit,  from  whence  it 
arises  fleshy,  as  well  also  as  from  the  inside  of  a ten- 
dinous expansion,  which,  running  from  the  spine  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bone,  prevents  the  starting  of  the 
Muscle;  its  fibres  collect  into  a broad  flat  tendon, 
which  runs  over  the  top  of  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected, 
and  it  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
great  tubercle.  (Ar.— It  assists  the  middle  of  the 

Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm  from  the  side,  and  slightly 
outwards. 

.1/.  Infra  SpintUus  (e.)  is  partially  covered  by  the 
scapular  origin  of  the  Jf.  Deltoides , it  fills  up  the 
whole  of  the  infra-spinate  pit,  originating  by  numerous 
little  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  they  ascend 
up  to  the  shoulder-joint,  ultimately  collect  into  a ten- 
don, which  spreads  over  the  capsule,  becomes  con- 
founded with  it,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
great  tubercle.  Use, — It  rotate*  the  arm  outwards 
when  hanging  against  the  side,  but  also  assists  iu  ele- 
vating it  vertically  above  the  shoulder. 

M.  Teres  Minor  (Fig.  it.  h.)  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  middle  Iwo-ihifda  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  blade-bone,  between  the  origin  of  the  long  bead 
of  the  M.  Trirep < Er  tensor,  and  that  of  the  M.  Teres 
Major  ; it  forms  a flat  belly,  which  ascends  and  termi- 
nates in  a short  stout  tendon  inserted  into  the  under  part 
of  the  great  tubercle.  Use. — It  rotates  the  arm  out- 
wards; If  the  Arm  Ik*  not  elevated  above  the  horizon- 
tal posture,  it  antagonizes  the  middle  of  the  M.  Det- 
toidet  and  the  M.  Supra - and  Infra-Spinatw ; but  If 
the  arm  be  raised  above  that  posture,  it  also  helps  to 
elevate  it  vertically. 

The  antagonists  of  these  three  Muscles,  in  reference  to 
rotation,  are  the  M.  Pedoralis  Major , Initisumus  Don't , 
and  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  M.  Deltoides,  already 
described,  together  with  the  two  following,  viz. : — 

M.  Suhscapularis  (g  ),  a very  large  mass  of  inter- 
weaving muscular  fibres  which  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
subscapular  part,  and  originate  from  its  surface;  they 
collect  us  they  ascend,  and  are  connected  to  a large 
broad  tendon,  which  expands  over  the  front  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  little  tfabercle  of  the  upper  arm- bon®.  Use. — 
It  rotates  the  arm  inwards,  and  when  raised  up  the 
horizontal  posture  assists  in  elevating  it  vertically. 

M.  Terrs  Major  (Fig.  i.  f.)  assists  the  M.  Laiissintus 
Dorsi  in  forming  the  posterior  margin  of  the  arm-pit ; 
it  arises  from  the  triangular  space  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone,  and  from  the  lower  part 
of  its  inferior  margin  it  forms  a straight  flat  M uscle 
which  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  arm  sends  out  a wide  flat  tendon  which 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  or  hind  edge  of  the  bicipital 
groove  with  the  tendon  of  the  M.  Lalissimut  Dorsi, 
but  anterior  to  it,  and  continuing  its  insertion  below  iu 


Use. — It  approaches  the  arm  to  the  side,  rotates  it  in-  An&iomj. 
wards,  and  in.  whatever  state  of  elevation  the  arm  may  ^»-v— 
be,  depresses  or  brings  it  again  to  the  side. 

Of  the  remaining  three  Muscles  which  connect  the 
blade-bone  and  arm,  one  only  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  the  other  tw'o  into  the  fore  arm. 

M.  Coraco-hrachialis  (Fig.  if.  i.,  fig.  iv.  i.)  arise* 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  fore  part  of  the  coracoid 
process;  it  passes  down  along  the  inner  part  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  is  inserted  rather  above  its  middle  into 
a ridge,  continuing  its  insertion  between  the  origins  of 
the  M.  lirarhiatts  Antictu  before,  and  of  the  Trireps 
Er tensor  Cubiti  behind.  Use. — It  brings  the  arm  for- 
wards and  upwards  upon  the  chest  at  the  same  time, 
rotating  it  outwards,  and  is  the  Muscle  which  com- 
mences its  vertical  elevation  upon  the  shoulder-socket ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  antagonist  of  the  M-  Terrs  Major, 

Upon  the  back  of  the  arm  is  a very  large  Muscle, 
having  three  heads  or  origins  and  therefore  called 

M.  Triceps  Extensor  Cubiti  (Figs.  in.  & iv.  j.). — Its 
upper  or  lonq  head  commences  by  a flat  tendon  from 
the  lower  e<lge  of  the  Wade-bone,  just  beneath  the 
glenoid  cavity  ; it  pas-e*  between  the  l>ellics  of  the  two 
M.  Terete*,  mid  soon  becomes  muscular;  its  bulk  is 
increased  by  joining  with  the  middle  head,  which  com- 
mences at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  up|ier  arm-bone, 
continues  its  origin  from  the  back  and  outer  part  of 
the  bone  ; these  two  arc  soon  joined  by  a third,  the  lotocr 
head,  which  commences  its  origin  near  the  insertion  of 
the  M.  Teres  Major,  and  continues  to  arise  from  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  bone  as  low  as  the  pit  at 
the  back  of  the  cubital  pulley  for  the  olecranon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  arm  the  surface  of  the  Mus- 
cle begins  to  be  tendinous;  the  quantity  of  tendon 
increase*  as  it  descends,  and  a little  above  the  elbow 
forms  a broad  strong  expansion,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  oleennon.  Use. — By 
its  scapular  head  this  Muscle  draws  the  whole  arm 
back  upon  the  blade-bone,  and  it  also  assists  the  other 
two  heads  in  extending  the  fore  upon  the  upper  arm, 
which  is  the  only  office  they  perform.  When  the  arm 
has  been  elevated  it  assists  in  depressing  it. 

M.  liter  jn  Flexor  Cubiti  (Fig.  11.,  iv..  It  v.  k.  k.)  is 
situated  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  and  in 
moderately  muscular  persons  its  form  and  course  are 
distinctly  seen  ; it  arises  by  two  heads ; the  long  hetul 
commences  by  a slender  tendon  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  blade-bone,  within  the 
ligamentous  capsule  of  the  shoulder,  but  excluded  from 
the  joint  itself  by  the  reflexion  of  the  synovial  capsule; 
it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  upper  arm-bone,  and 
emerging  from  the  capsule  between  the  two  tubercles, 
descends  along  the  upper  arm  in  its  own  peculiar 
groove,  the  synovia]  membrane  enveloping  it  for  some 
distance  ; soon  after  its  escape  from  the  arm-pit,  through 
which  it  passe*,  it  forma  a large  rounded  belly,  which 
again  becomes  tendinous  just  above  the  elbow-joint, 
where  it  receives  the  tendon  of  the  short  head,  which 
ha*  arisen  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, in  common  with  the  M.  Coraco-llrachialis,  has 
descended  for  about  a third  of  its  length  connected 
with  that  Muscle,  and  then  formed  its  own  distinct 
belly,  which  lies  on  the  inside  of  that  of  the  long  head, 
from  the  lower  end  of  which  its  tendon  is  given  out. 

Opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow  a tendinous  expansion 
is  given  off,  which,  spreading  over  the  whole  fore  arm, 
descends  to  the  wrist  and  is  lost  upon  the  hand.  The 
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Anatom;,  tendon  itself  dips  down  between  the  flexors  of  the  hand 
and  lingers  and  the  supinators  of  the  fore  arm,  and  is 
inserted  at  the  inner  ami  hack  part  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  spoke-bone.  Use. — 'This  Muscle,  acting  upon  the 
whole  arm  by  its  long  head,  is  u principal  agent  in 
raising  it  upright  above  the  shoulder,  and  by  the  short 
head  the  limb  is  brought  upwards  and  forwards.  It 
bends  the  fore  upon  the  upper  arm,  thereby  antagoni- 
zing the  AT.  Triceps  Estcnsor ; and  it  renders  the  fore 
arm  and  hand  supine,  which  motion  may  be  performed 
by  it  when  the  fore  arm  is  extended,  or  when  it  is  in 
any  degree  bent,  or  being  bent  upon  the  upper  arm. 
When  it  acts  it  also  tightens  the  tendinous  sheath  of 
the  fore  arm  in  the  same  manner  as  the  M.  Tensor 
Vagintr  Ftmorit  acts  on  the  sheath  of  the  thigh. 

Af.  Brachiatis  Anticut  (figs.  iv.  & v.  1.). — This  large 
mass  of  Muscle  commences  its  origin  on  each  side  of 
the  insertion  of  the  3/.  Pcltoides ; it  continue*  arising 
from  the  front  of  the  upper  arm  a*  low  as  the  pit  for 
the  cubital  coronoid  process;  the  front  of  the  .Muscle 
below  become*  tendinous,  more  tendon  is  produced  us 
it  expands  over  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  it  is 
inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  cubit.  Use. — 
It  bends  the  fore  upon  tiie  upper  arm,  and  has  uo  other 
action. 

Antagonizing  the  last  Muscle  is  the 

At.  Anconeus  (fig.  vr.  in,).  which,  originating  from 
the  buck  of  the  ouler  condyle  of  die  upper  arm,  passes 
inwards  and  downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
upper  fourth  of  the  cubit.  Use. — it  extends  the  lore 
upon  the  upper  arm,  but  perform*  no  other  office. 

The  Muscles  upon  the  fore  arm  arise  partly  from 
the  upper  and  partly  from  the  fore  arm  itself ; for  the 
most  part  their  musculur  bellies  do  not  descend  below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  hence,  from  the  less  space 
occupied  by  their  tendons,  the  lower  is  much  more 
slender  than  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm.  They 
are  divided  into  sets,  viz.,  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
hand,  pronator*  and  supinators  of  the  spoke-bone, 
consequently  also  of  the  hand,  and  long  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  fingers.  Of  these  the  flexors  and  one 
of  the  pronator*  partially  arise  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  upper  arm-bone ; and  the  greater  number  of 
the  extensors,  and  both  the  supinator*,  from  the  outer 
condyle. 

The  Flexing  Muscles  of  the  Hand  are  three. 

M.  Palrnaru  Lonnus , sometime*  wanting,  is  situated 
the  most  huperficialfy,  arise*  tendinous  from  the  front  of 
the  inner  condyle,  has  a small  fleshy  belly  which 
speedily  semis  out  a long  tendon ; this  descends  in  the 
front  of  the  fore  arm,  and  is  inserted  into  the  palmar 
sheath,  which  consist*  of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
tendinous  fibres,  thickest  in  the  upper  and  middle  part 
of  the  palm,  and  attached  to  the  digital  sheaths  of  all 
the  fingers;  it  i*  thinner  upon  the  short  Muscles  form- 
ing the  twill  of  the  little  finger,  and  thinnest  upon  the 
ball  of  the  thumb.  Use. — It  bends  the  hand  upon  the 
fore  arm,  and  assists  in  pronation. 

AT.  Flexor  Carpi  lladiati n (fig.  v.  n.)  ariae*  tendi- 
nous from  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  upper 
arm-b(mu,  and  also  from  the  fore  and  upper  port  of 
the  cubit  ; about  a third  of  the  fore  arm  downward*  it 
becomes  tendinous,  and,  inclining  outward*  a*  it  de- 
scends, passes  behind  the  annular  ligament,  t*  continued 
through  die  groove  in  front  of  the  trapezial  bone,  aud 
is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  bus#  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore  finger.  Use. — It  bends  the  hand  for- 


wards and  inwards  upon  the  fore  arm,  and  assist*  in  Anatomy, 
performing  pronation.  v— 

M.  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris  (fig.  v.  o.)  is  situated  on 
the  inside  of  the  fore  arm,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  upper  urni-bone,  and  fleshy  from 
the  outside  of  the  olecranon  ; it  become*  tendinous  on 
the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  runs  down  along  tlie  inner 
and  fore  part  of  the  cubit,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
pisiform  bone.  Use. — It  bends  the  haud  upon  the  fore 
arm. 

The  extending  Muscles  of  the  Hand  are  ulso  three. 

iV.  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  (fig.  vt.  p.)  is 
situated  on  the  outer  and  hack  purt  of  the  fore  arm, 
covered  partially  at  its  origin  by  the  AT.  Supinalnr 
Lonnus  (a.),  to  be  hereafter  described;  it  arises  by  a 
broud  fleshy  origin  from  the  ridge  alwive  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  upper  arm,  Is  fleshy  for  some  distance, 
then  sends  out  a strong  flat  tendon,  which,  passing  close 
to  the  spoke-bone,  is  continued  through  the  groove  at 
it*  base,  and  is  inserted  into  the  buck  of  the  base  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore  finger. 

AT.  Extensor  Carpi  Radinlis  Breiior  (fig.  vi.  q.)  has 
its  muscular  part  covered  by  the  last  Muscle,  arises 
fleshy  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper  urrn-bonc, 
and  from  the  brachio- radial  ligament ; about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  arm  sends  off  its  tendon,  which,  passing 
to  the  inner  sale  of  the  preceding,  is  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  base  of  the  middle  metacarpal  hone.  Use. — 

The  two  last  described  Muscles  extend  the  hand  upon 
the  fore  arm. 

AT.  Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris  (fig.  vi.  r.)  arises  ten* 
dinous  from  the  back  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
upper  arm-bone,  immediately  external  to  the  Af.  An- 
coneus, becomes  fleshy,  and  having  reached  the  lowest 
insertion  of  that  Muscle  obtains  some  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  outer  and  bock  part  of  the  cubit ; near  (he 
lower  purt  of  which  it  gives  off  its  strong  tendon, 
which  is  continued  in  the  pit  on  the  outside  of  the 
cubital  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  buck  part  of  the  base  of  the  innermost  metacarpal 
bone.  Use. — It  extends  the  hand  upon  the  fore  arm. 

The  proper  Pronator  Muscles  of  the  Hand,  operating 
on  it  through  the  medium  of  the  *|>oke-botic,  are  two ; 

M.  Pronator  Radii  Teres  (fig.  vn.  a.)  arise*  from 
the  inner  condyle,  the  outermost  of  all  those  which 
arise  from  it ; it  ulso  originates  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  cubit:  it*  fibres  pas*  downwards  and  out- 
wards, become  tendinous,  and  the  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
spoke-bone.  Use. — Besides  its  proper  action,  it  ulso 
flexes  the  fore  upon  the  upper  arm. 

M.  Pronator  Radii  Quadratus  (fig.  vn.  b.),  at  the 
lower  mid  fore  part  of  the  fore  arm,  and  covered  by 
all  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  Muscles  of  the  fingers;  it 
arise*  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inner  and  fore 
part  of  the  cubit ; is  a square  Muscle,  a*  its  name 
implies ; its  fibres  pass  outwards,  and  it  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  edge  of  the  spoke-bone.  Use. — It  only 
renders  the  hand  prone. 

Besides  these  two,  all  the  Muscles  originating  from 
the  inner  condyle;  except  the  M.  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris , 
indirectly  lend  to  render  the  hand  prone. 

Their  direct  Antagonist*  are  also  two: 

Af.  Supirutlor  Radii  Lowjus  (fig.  vi.  a.)  : this  covers 
all  the  Muscle*  arising  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
upper  arm -bone  and  the  ridge  above  it;  its  origin  is 
fleshy  and  brood  from  the  commencement  of  the  outer 
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A baton)-,  condylar  ridge  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  bone  ; its 
fleshy  belly  assists  in  making  up  the  fullness  on  the 
outside  and  immediately  below  the  outside  of  the 
elbow-joint ; about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  it  sends 
out  a Hal  tendon,  which  running  close  to  the  outside 
of  the  Spoke-bone  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  its 
base.  Use- — Besides  its  proper  use,  when  the  hand  is 
prone  it  assists  in  extending  the  fore  upon  the  upper 
arm. 

M.  Supinator  Railii  Brevis  (fig.  vi.  b.):  this  Muscle 
is  deeply  situated,  and  covered  by  the  three  Muscles 
sit  the  outside  of  the  elbow,  via.,  the  last  mentioned, 
and  the  two  radial  extensors;  it  arises  from  the  outer 
condyle  itself,  and  from  the  brnchio-radial  ligament;  it 
pusses  downwards  and  inwards,  and  becoming  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  inner  part 
of  the  spoke-bone  from  its  neck  down  to  the  insertion 
of  M.  Pronator  Radii  Teres.  Uk. — Similar  to  the  lust. 

Besides  these,  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
especially  those  of  the  latter,  assist  in  performing  su- 
pination. 

The  I»ng  Flexors  of  the  Fingers  consist  of  two  to 
the  Fingers  and  one  to  the  Thumb. 

M . Flexor  LHfjitorum  Subtimu  Perforator  (fig.  v.  a.) 
arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  upper  arm,  between 
the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Flexors ; also  from  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  cubit,  ami  from  the  spoke-bone,  just  by 
the  insertion  of  the  M.  Supinator  Radii  Brevis ; about 
the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  it  exhibits  four  muscular 
bellies,  not  of  large  size  however,  and  these  send  out 
as  many  tendons,  which  descending  behind  the  trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  wrist  pass  through  the  hand  on 
the  first  row  of  the  digital  pieces,  are  perforated  by 
the  following  Muscle,  and  are  inserted  by  two  slips 
each  into  the  second  row  of  digital  pieces.  Use.—  Pri- 
marily, they  bend  the  second  joints  of  the  fingers  into 
the  hand  ; and,  secondarily,  the  hand  upon  the  wrist. 

M.  Flexor  Digitorum Profundus  Perforans  (fig.  vm, 
b.)  is  situated  close  to  the  cubit  and  inter-o»seous 
ligament,  and  more  especially  covered  by  the  last 
Muscle;  it  arises  from  the  cubit,  between  its  coronoid 
process  untl  the  origin  of  the  3f.  Pronator  Radii  Quad- 
ratic, and  also  from  the  front  of  the  ligament,  fleshy ; 
it  tbrms  four  strong  tendons,  which  pass  behind  and 
rather  to  the  inner  side  of  the  last,  and  descending 
behind  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist  enter  the 
haud,  continue  through  the  palm,  pass  into  the  digital 
sheaths,  by  which  they,  as  well  as  those  of  the  last 
Muscle,  are  prevented  from  starting,  and  perforating 
their  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  fronts  of  all  the  third 
row  of  digital  pieces.  Use. — This  Muscle  bends  the 
third  joints  of  the  fingers  upon  the  others,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fingers  into  the  hand ; it  also  bends  the 
hands  upon  the  fore  arm. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  from  the  outer  side  of 
each  of  these  tendons,  originate  the 

M.  I .umltricales  (fig.  1%.  c.  c.c.),  four  in  number,  like 
as  many  earth-worms,  which,  passing  onwards,  are  in- 
serted by  their  tendons  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
row  of  digital  pieces.  Use. — They  bend  the  first  joints 
and  incline  them  outwards. 

M.  Flexor  Lnngut  Pollieis  (fig.  vm.  d.),  which  arises 
by  a fleshy  origin  from  the  front  of  the  spoke-bone, 
between  its  tubercle  and  the  insertion  of  the  M.  Pro- 
nator Quadratus  ; it  has  also  commonly  a very  small 
slip  or  little  belly  derived  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  upper  arm-bone ; at  the  termination  of  its  origin 


it  gives  oir  a tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  trans-  Anatomy, 
verse  ligament  into  the  hand,  and  running  along  the  ^ ' 

inside  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  its 
two  digital  pieces  is  inserted  into  the  extreme  one. 

Use. — It  bends  the  thumb  into  the  palm,  and  assists 
in  bending  the  hand  upon  the  fore  arm. 

On  each  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  last  Muscle,  as  it 
runs  along  the  metacarpal  bone,  is  situated  the 

M.  Flexor  Brevis  Pollieis  (fig.  v.  e.),  consisting  of 
two  bellies,  the  outer  one  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
trapezoid,  and  the  inner  from  the  great  and  unciform 
bone ; and  each  of  these  is  inserted  either  in  the  wesa- 
moid  bones,  usually  existing  at  the  first  joint,  or  into  (he 
edges  of  the  base  of  the  first  digital  piece.  Use. — It 
bends  the  first  joint  on  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  that 
bone  upon  the  trapezia!  bone. 

The  Extensors  of  the  Fingers  are  also  five,  three  of 
which  belong  to  the  Thumb. 

M . Extensor  Digitorum  Communis  (fig.  vi.  f.)  arises 
from  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  upper  artn-boue  to  the  outside  of  the  origin  of  the 
M.  Extensor  Ulnaris , and  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Af.  Supinator  Breris ; it  is  not  a very  powerful  Muscle, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  sends  out  four  ten- 
dons, which  pass  over  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand, 
on  the  latter  of  which  they  are  usually  connected  by 
oblique  tendinous  slips,  are  then  continued  to  the  backs 
of  the  fingers,  upon  the  whole  of  which  they  spread, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  last  digital  pieces.  Some- 
times a fifth  belly,  then  called  Af.  Extensor  Proprius 
Minimi  Digiti , springs  from  the  cubit  alone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  little  finger.  Use.— To  extend  all 
the  fingers. 

M.  Extensor  Ostis  Metacarpi  Pollieis  (fig.  vi.  g.) 
arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  cubit,  from 
the  inter- osseous  ligament,  and  from  the  inner  and  back 
part  of  the  spoke-bone ; as  it  descends  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Radial  Extensors ; its  tendon  runs  along  the  out- 
side of  the  base  of  the  latter  bone  through  its  outer- 
most groove,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  tra- 
pezia] and  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

M.  Primx  Internodii  Pollieis  (fig.  vi.  h.)  originates 
below  the  preceding  from  the  cubit  and  the  inter- 
osseous  ligament ; its  tendon  accompanies  the  last,  runs 
along  the  outside  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  outside  of  the  first  digital  piece. 

M.  Secundi  Internodii  P<  Uicis  (fig.  vi.  i.)  arises  from 
the  same  parts  as  the  last  Muscle,  but  below  them ; its 
tendon  is  crossed  by  the  Short  Radii)  Extensor  ; it  runs 
thr  ugh  the  little  deep  groove  at  the  back  of  the  base 
of  the  spoke-bone,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  outride 
of  the  base  of  the  second  digital  piece  of  the  thumb. 

Use. — All  these  three  Muscles  extend  thofle  parts  of 
the  thumb  to  w hich  they  are  attached ; the  first  of  them, 
however,  only  the  metacarpal  bone,  but  the  last  the  whole 
thumb.  They  also  bring  the  thumb  back  towards  the 
back  of  the  hand  when  it  has  been  brought  forward 
by  the  Af.  Flexor  0«n  Metacarpi ; and  all  assist  in 
supination  of  the  hand. 

Three  other  Muscles  of  U»e  Thumb,  also  short  ones, 
remain  to  be  described. 

M.  Abductor  Pollieis  (fig.  vm.  j.),  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  arises  tendinous  from 
the  transverse  ligament,  and  from  the  trapezia!  bone; 
it  is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  first  digital 
piece  of  the  thumb. 
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Anatomy.  Jf.  Flexor  0*tis  Mr tacarpi  Poliicii  (fig.ix.  k.*),  be- 
neath  the  former,  has  also  the  same  origin : it  is  in- 
serted i:ito  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

M.  Adductor  Pollicis  (figs.  v.  & ix.  k.)  is  abroad  tri- 
angular Muscle  originating  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  front  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone ; it  collects 
together  os  it  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  first 
digital  piece  of  the  thumb.  Ust. — The  lormer  of  these 
Muscles  carries  the  thumb  outwards  and  forwards  from 
the  palm ; the  second  bends  the  metacarpal  bone  towards 
the  wrist;  and  the  third  draws  it  inwards  and  back- 
wards into  die  palm. 

The  Little  Finger  has  also  three  Muscles  ; by  one  of 
which  it  is  bent  into  the  p&lm,  by  the  second  drawn 
inwards  from  the  odier  fingers,  and  by  the  third  out- 
wards towards  them. 

M.  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti  (fig.  ix.  I.)  arises  tendin- 
ous from  the  pisiform  bone  and  transverse  ligament ; it 


forms  a fleshy  belly  on  the  inside  of  the  palm,  and  is  Anatomy, 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the  first  digital  — "v* •*-' 
piece. 

M.  Flexor  Proprius  Minimi  Digiti  arises  from  the 
transverse  ligament  and  from  the  hook  of  the  unciform 
bone  ; it  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  little  finger. 

M.  Adductor  Minimi  Digiti  (fig.  ix.  m,)  is  covered 
by  the  last  Muscle,  and  has  the  same  origin;  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  and  fore  part 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  die  little  finger. 

Between  the  metacarpal,  as  between  the  metatarsal 
bones,  there  are  also  short  Muscles  called 

M.  I liter  (Met,  seven  in  all ; of  these  the  four  anterior 
or  palmar  ones  are  single-headed,  and  the  three  pos- 
terior arc  double-headed  ; dieir  thin  tendons  are  in- 
serted on  the  sides  of  the  first  row  of  digital  pieces. 

Use. — To  bring  each  finger  inwards  or  outwanis  to- 
wards that  side  on  which  they  are  inserted. 
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SECTION  III. 


OF  TH  E 

An»Joinj.  The  general  properties  and  functions  of  the  Drain 
■«‘/  and  Nerves  having  been  already  considered,*  the  Ana- 
tomy and  appropriate  or  specific:  Physiology  of  the  Or- 
gans of  Sense  remain  to  be  treated  of  under  the  present 
head,  The  senses  may  be  defined  as  those  organs  by 
which  external  impressions  are  received  and  conducted 
to  the  Seusoriutn ; eaeh  sense,  therefore,  consists  of  a 
recipient  surface  and  propagating  medium.  To  the 
constitution  of  a perfect  orpin  the  following  essentials 
must  be  present: — 1 . A special  nerve;  2.  An  appropriate 
stimulus  from  without ; 3.  A capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
former  (the  nerve)  to  appreciate  the  specific  influence 
of  the  latter  (the  stimulus).  Thus  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Nerve  is  the  fundamental  part  of  the  sense, 
whilst  the  so-called  onjan  merely  presents  a surface  for 
the  extension  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  a mechanism 
more  or  less  complex  for  the  modi  Beat  ion  of  external 
ini  previous.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  operation 
of  appropriate  impressions  on  the  various  Orpins  of 
Sense,  but  it  is  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  our  present 
knowledge  to  follow  them  further  ; and  all  the  theories 
which  have  been  broached  to  throw  light  on  this  sub- 
ject amount  to  little  el£e  than  idle  speculation.  Obser- 
vation and  experiment  have  enabled  the  physiologist  to 
isolate  (or  nearly  so)  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are 
associated  with  the  external  senses  (see  Anatomv  ok 
the  Brain);  but  this  knowledge  affords  him  no  clue 
to  the  intricate  problem  above  alluded  to.  Before  con- 
cluding these  introductory  observations,  the  render 
should  be  reminded  that  what  we  denominate  u Sound’* 
and  “ Light.”  M Odours”  and  u Tastes,”  have  no  ab- 
stract existence : the  conditions  necessary  for  the  pro. 
duction  of  these  effects  may  exist,  but  the  effects  them- 
selves arc  recognized  only  in  6onnexion  with  appropriate 
organs  to  receive  and  communicate  the  impressions : 
thus,  no  words  can  convey  the  idea  of  what  light  is  to 
the  blind  ; nor  can  the  deaf  man  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  what  Is  meant  by  sound.  Lastly,  it  fray  be 
remarked  that  all  impressions  made  on  the  Senses  are 
more  or  less  transient  in  themselves,  i.  the  material 
effect  does  not  long  survive  the  cause.  It  is  only  when 
the  mysterious  boundary  is  passed,  and  impression* 
become  acknowledged  and  associate*!  by  the  immaterial 
part  of  our  nature,  that  they  assume  a permanency 
which  converts  them  into  materials  that  constitute  the 
fabric  of  all  our  knowledge. 

The  Senses  arc  five  in  number:  they  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  order  of  enumeration  Smell,  Taste, 
Touch,  Hearing,  and  Sight.  In  each  instance  the  de- 
scription of  the  mechanism  of  the  orpm  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  its  nervous  and  vascular  organization, 
and  its  physiology. 


• ‘Nervous  Svitem, — Structure  and  Phyoolo*},’  p.  151. 
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SENSES. 

Organ  or  Smem.. — The  Nose,  properly  so  called.  Anatomy 
constitutes  but  a small  portion  of  the  organ  by  which 
odours  are  perceived.  It  is  more  or  less  prominent  and 
pyramidal  in  form,  projecting  from  the  face  between 
and  below  the  eyes  and  above  the  mouth.  It  is  com- 
posed of  bones,  caitilage,  mucous  membrane,  and 
comrnotr  integument  The  external  aperture  is  divided, 
not  always  symmetrically,  by  a central  cartilaginous 
septum.  The  hack  of  the  nose  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  nasal  bones  above,  and  of  the  lateral  carti- 
lage* below : it  is  upon  the  development  of  these  bones 
that  the  form  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  dependent.9  The 
Aler  or  wings  constitute  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
nostrils,  and  are  prolonged  into  the  lobe  or  extremity 
of  the  nose.  These  alar  cartilages  are  two  in  number 
cm  each  side,  the  superior  being  triangular  and  flattened, 
the  inferior  curved  and  convex  externally.  The  Seytum 
of  the  nose  is  formed  by  a fifth  cartilage,  which  is  tri- 
angular and  flat,  and  continuous  with  the  bony  piutc 
which  divides  the  nostrils  behind.  It  meets  the  alar 
cartilages  below  in  the  lobe,  and  is  here  covered  by  a 
thick  fold  of  the  common  integument  called  the  C«- 
lumtia , which  connects  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper 
lip.  The  lobe  and  columnaare  moulded  on  a separate  * 
pair  of  cartilages. 

The  Nostril*  are  a pair,  oval  in  form,  and  bounded 
by  the  septum  and  columna  internally,  and  by  the  alar 
cartilages  externally.  Their  inner  surface  is  furnished 
with  strong  hairs,  which  arc  of  use  to  arrest  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  bodies  during  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion. The  Nasal  Cavity  presents  on  extended  surface 
covered  throughout  by  mucous  membrane,  and  is  in 
communication  with  several  Sinuses  which  arc  likewise 
invested  by  productions  of  the  same  continuous  mem- 
brane. The  bones  which  constitute  the  nasal  cavity 
are  fourteen  in  number,  of  which  four  are  single  bones 
and  five  are  pairs.  A central  partition  divides  this 
cavity  into  two  portions:  this  septum  i*  vertical  and 
continuous  with  the  anterior  cartilaginous  septum  of 
the  nostrils  already  alluded  to.  It  consists  of  the 
vomer,  joining  before  with  the  nasal  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  below  with  the  palate  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  ubovc  with  the  sphenoid.  The 
lateral  boundaries  consist  of  the  superior  maxillary, 
palate,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  turbinated,  and  lachrymal 
bones ; the  roof  being  formed  by  the  frontal,  ethmoid, 
and  sphenoid  bones,  and  the  floor  by  the  palate  and 
superior  maxillary  bones.  lastly,  the  circumference  of 
the  common  posterior  aperture  is  formed  by  the  sphe- 
noid and  palate  bones:  this  outlet  communicates,  in 


* For  the  dneriptioa  of  the**-  and  other  bonea  to  which  it  will 
be  neceaMT}  to  allude,  the  reader  i*  referred  to  the  * Omcou* 
S)»teai.‘ 
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Anatomy,  the  recent  state,  with  the  pharynx.  The  projection  of 
the  convoluted  plate  of  the  turbinated  and  ethmoid 
hones  from  the  external  walls  of  the  nasal  cavity,  sub- 
divides each  lateral  half  into  three  compartments  or 
chambers;  into  the  superior  of  these  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses  open.  The  middle 
chamber  presents  the  apertures  of  communication  with 
the  frontal  anterior  ethmoidal  and  maxillary  sinuses; 
and  the  inferior  receives  the  nasal  duct.# 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  b a con- 
tinuous mucous  membrane  common  to  the  nasal  cavity 
and  sinuses  ; this  is  denominated  the  pituitary  or 
Schneiderian  membrane.  It  is  extended  over  the 
perioNteum  of  the  bony  parictes,  and  covers  the  nasal 
surface  of  the  cartilages  and  septum,  being  continuous 
anteriorly  with  the  common  integument,  and  poste- 
riorly with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx.  It  further  sends  a production  into  each  Rinus, 
and  in  the  nasal  duct  becomes  identified  with  the  con- 
junctival membrane  of  the  eye.  The  pituipry  mem- 
brane is  thicker  and  more  villous  in  character  on  the 
turbinated  bones  and  septum;  but  in  the  sinuses  it  is 
comparatively  pale  and  thin.  Its  surface  is  continually 
lubricated  by  m«o«,  which  is  poured  from  the  orifices 
of  numberless  minute  follicles,  by  which  means  the 
delicate  surface  is  protected  and  the  function  of  the 
organ  is  rendered  more  perfect.  The  muscle*  which 
move  the  lime,  or  its  tegumentary  covering,  are  the 
following:— The  pyramidali* , which  is  vertical  m its 
course,  and  raises  the  skin  covering  the  nasal  bones. 
The  compressor  »Mt  covers  the  ala,  and  unites  with  it* 
fellow  on  the  back  or  bridge  of  the  nose,  its  use  being 
to  compress  the  corresponding  ulu.  The  Uraior  labii 
superior it  alteque  nasi  is  partly  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  ala  cartilage,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  distend 
or  elevate  the  nostril.  The  corresponding  Depressor 
is  its  antagonist. f Arteries. — The  principal  internal 
artery  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  the  spheno-palatine  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary.  This  enters  by  the  foramen 
of  that  name,  and  immediately  divides  into  branches 
which  ramify  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  upon  the 
septum  and  turbinated  bones,  also  sending  twigs  to 
the  ethmoidal  cells  and  antrum.  The  superior  palatine 
artery  also  sends  a small  branch  through  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen  to  the  nasal  fossa,  and  the  antrum  is 
likewfae  supplied  from  the  upper  alveolar  artery.  The 
posterior  ethmoidal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  sends 
some  twigs  down  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  the 
interna]  carotid  itself  supplies  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 
The  facial  supra  and  infm-orbital  branches  supply  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  nose.  The  Veins  pursue 
nearly  the  same  course  us  the  arteries;  one  of  them 
sometimes  communicates  directly  with  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  longitudinul  sinus  of  the  skull. 
Nerve*. — The  nasal  cavity  is  supplied  by  nerves  of 
specific  and  common  sensibility:  the  former  arc  the 
ollactory,  the  latter  are  derived  from  the  fifth  pair. 
The  olfactory'  nerves  (a  pair)  divide  on  either  side  of 
the  crest  of  tne  ethmoid  bone  into  numerous  branches, 
and  assuming  a firm  consistence  descend  through  the 
foramina  in  its  cribriform  plate.  They  carry  with 
them  investing  sheaths  of  dura  mater,  and  are  distri- 

* A»  it  woiut  doubtful  whether  th«*e  •iiiusct  are  in  any  way 
subservient  to  tha  tense  of  smell  (»t  say  rate  in  man),  uo  further 
notice  will  be  here  taken  of  them. 

f For  furthor  particular*,  wt  * Muscular  System,'  pp.  410-11. 
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buted  rxiernally  on  the  turbinated  bones,  and  inter - Anatomy, 
nalfy  on  the  septum  nasi,  ramifying  between  the 
periosteum  and  pituitary  membrane,  in  the  latter  of 
which  they  terminate.  The  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
nose  is  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  filth  pair.  After  traversing  the  orbit,  this  nerve 
enters  the  skull  by  the  anterior  of  the  internal  orbitar 
foramina,  and  almost  immediately  descends  through 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nasal 
fossa.  It  is  distributed  to  the  lining  membrane  and 
skin  of  the  nostril,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  chambers.  In  addition  to  tlie  foregoing,  the  nose 
receives  filaments  from  the  spheno-pufatinc  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  One  of  these  is  derived 
from  the  palatine  nerve,  and  passes  through  a foramen 
in  the  nasal  plate  of  the  palate-hone,  to  terminate  in 
the  mucous  membrane  between  the  turbinated  bones. 

Several  smaller  filaments  pass  from  the  above  ganglion 
through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  and  are  distri- 
buted in  common  with  the  fast. 

Physiology. — From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
nervous  organization  of  the  sense  of  smell,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived (hat  this  organ  is  endowed  with  a specific  sensi- 
bility by  which  various  odours  are  distinguished  ; and 
with  common  sensibility,  by  which  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  particles  during  respiration  is  arrested.  There 
appears  little  reuson  to  doubt  that  all  the  sources  of 
stimulus  are  material,  whether  in  a solid,  fluid,  or 
guseous  form.  Thus,  both  the  nerves  of  common  and 
specific  sensibility  may  he  simultaneously  excited  by  fine 
powders,  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere  to  the  sensitive 
surface.  It  up|»ear*  essential,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  stimulus,  it  should  be  ultimately  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  the  mucus,  which  thus  becomes  its  real 
menstruum  when  applied  to  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves.  Titus  the  morbid  condition  in  this  secre- 
tion in  catarrh  impairs,  or  totally  suspends  for  a time, 
the  specific  function  of  the  organ.  Scents  are  naturally 
conveyed  to  the  organ  of  smell  at  each  inspiration,  and 
thus  we  are  in  part  made  aw*are  of  the  presence  of 
matter  which  may  be  noxious  to  the  lungs.  By 
voluntary  inspiratory  efforts,  a current  of  air  is  thrown 
at  pleasure  upon  the  mucous  surface,  hy  which  means 
an  odour  is  rendered  more  or  leas  intense  ; thus 
animals,  in  following  their  prey,  “*nuflf”  the  air  on 
the  ground,  the  act  consisting  of  short  and  frequently- 
repeated  inspirations.  Although  this  sense  is  infinitely 
more  acute,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  animals 
than  in  man,  it  is  probably  much  more  limited  in  its 
range.  The  specific  stimulus  varies  according  to  fhe 
habits  and  wants  of  animals,  whereas  in  man  the 
extension  and  uniformity  of  its  sphere  renders  the  sense 
of  smell  a source  ot  enjoyment,  os  well  as  of  useful- 
ness; for  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the  sweet 
scents,  which  are  so  abundantly  diffused  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  arc  unappreciated  by  animals, 
as  they  possess  no  attraction  save  where  they  ucl  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  food.  An  illustration  of  this 
point  is  found  in  the  fact  that  odours  affect  different 
individuals  in  various  ways,  some  regarding  os  agree- 
able what  others  are  disgusted  with ; and  again,  cer- 
tain scents,  particularly  of  flowers,  are  not  perceptible  to 
some  persons,  but  are  overpowering  to  others.  This 
sense  is  occasionally  impaired,  or  totally  lost  for  a time 
(sometimes  permanently),  after  severe  concussion  or 
other  alfectious  of  the  brain. 

Organ  or  Tastk. — The  Tongue , which  is  the  seat  of 
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Anatomy,  this  sense,  is  a highly  endowed  muscular  organ,  con- 
sisling  of  two  lateral  portions,  which  are  symmetrical. 
Its  form  is  triangular,  being  broad  at  its  base,  where 
it  is  connected  posteriorly  by  a continuous  mucous 
membrane  to  the  palate  and  epiglottis,  and  interiorly 
by  several  pairs  of  muscles  to  the  os  hyoides  and 
lower  jaw.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  pointed  and 
free.  The  body  of  the  tongue  presents  a superior 
surface,  which  is  slightly  rounded  and  marked  by  a 
central  longitudinal  groove  when  in  a state  of  rest : it 
may  be  rendered  concave  or  convex.  The  under  sur- 
face is  convex,  and  attached  by  a central  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  ( fnmum  line\uf)  to  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rieles  of  the  mouth.  The  margins  are  rounded,  and 
connected  at  their  posterior  extremities  by  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces  to  the  arch  of  the  palate.  The 
mass  of  the  tongue  is  made  up  of  the  m u tries  which 
move  it.  They  consist  of  the  following  pairs; — The 
Stvlo-glossus,  which  draws  the  tongue  buckwurds  and 
to  one  side ; the  Hyo-glossus,  which  depresses  the  side 
of  the  tongue,  and  thus  renders  its  back  convex ; the 
Cicnio-hyo-glossus,  the  extent  and  position  of  which 
render  iL  the  most  important  ageut  in  the  motions  of 
the  tongue.  Its  mesial  insertion  enables  it  to  render 
this  organ  concave  ; its  posterior  fibres  draw  the  base 
of  the  tongue  forwards,  and  thus  thrust  the  point  from 
the  mouth,  whilst  its  anterior  retract  the  apex,  and 
cause  it  to  point  downwards.  The  lingualis  consists 
of  a longitudinal  fasciculus  of  fibres,  which  traverse 
the  tongue  external  to  the  last  described,  from  its  apex 
to  its  base:  they  shorten  the  organ  and  retract  its 
Several  other  muscles  connected  with  the  os 
hyoides  and  lower  jaw  act  indirectly  on  the  tongue. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  is  found  intimately  mixed  with  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  this  organ.*  The  Mucous  mrm- 
brtine  of  the  tongue  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
mouth  generally.  It  is  not  characterized  by  any  pecu- 
liarity on  the  under  surface  of  tlie  organ,  but  on  the 
upper  surface  it  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  prominence 
of  psipillse  and  the  large  mucous  follicles,  which  are 
distributed  unequally  over  it  These  papilla;  are 
divided  into  lenticular,  fungiform,  and  conical,  names 
derived  from  their  varied  form.  The  first  are  large 
follicles  with  open  mouths,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
which  are  separated  anteriorly,  and  converge  to  an 
angle  posteriorly,  where  the  largest  and  deepest  ( fora- 
men ca'cum)  is  seen.  The  fungiform  and  conical 
papilla;  are  distributed  severally  over  the  edges  and 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue*  presenting  the  appearances 
which  their  names  denote. 

The  Arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual  branches 
of  the  external  Carotid  ; they  arise  nearly  opposite  the 
comer  of  the  Os  hyoides,  and  take  u tortuous  course 
forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards  towards  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  and  then  insinuating  themselves  between 
the  hyo  and  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  of  either  side, 
they  run  forwards  towards  the  tip,  where  they  termi- 
nate ; they  distribute  branches  in  their  course,  which 
are  severally  named,  according  to  their  destination, 
dorsal,  sublingual,  and  ranine.  The  YTeins  accompany 
the  arteries.  The  A ervet  of  the  tongue  are  three  pairs : 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  glosao-pharyngeal 
of  the  eighth,  und  the  hypo-glossal  or  lingual  motor. 
After  separating  from  the  denial  nerve,  the  lingual 


• For  further  particular*,  ae«  * Mutcular  Sutrm,'  p.  41J. 


branch  of  the  fifth  is  found  lying  between  the  internal  Aubtomy. 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle ; thence  it  passes  between  the  upper 
margin  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  here  joins  the  Whurtonian 
duct,  which  it  accompanies  between  the  mylo-hyoid 
and  hyo-glossus  muscles ; it  lastly  crosses  above  the 
sub-lingual  gland,  to  divide  into  its  terminating  fila- 
ments on  the  outer  surface  of'  the  genio-hyo-glossus 
muscle.  After  giving  off  branches  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  various  textures  along  which  it  passes, 
viz  , the  muscles,  glands,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  gums,  mid  pharynx,  it  communicates  freely 
with  the  lingual  motor  nerve,  ami  its  ultimate  filaments 
are  distributed  to  (he  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  its  tip.  The 
Ulbsso-pharyngral  nerve  escapes  from  the  skull  by  the 
posterior  lacerated  Ibramen,  and  almost  immediately 
crossing  from  the  anterior  to  the  inner  side  of  the  in- 
ternal J:%d.ir  vein,  it  proceeds  in  company  with  die 
Stylo-phuryngeus  muscle,  between  the  external  and 
internal  Carotid  arteries  to  the  base  of  the  tongue ; 
here  it  terminates  by  distributing  its  filaments  to  the 
mucous  membrane  in  this  region,  and  to  that  of  the 
epiglottis,  tonsils  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

Lastly,  the  ninth  or  lingual  motor  nerve  leaves  the 
skull  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  (airing  a 
course  downwards  and  forwards  it  hooks  round  the 
occipital  artery  and  panics  external  to  the  par  vagum, 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  both  external  and  in- 
ternal carotid  arteries  It  next  appears  from  under 
cover  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  forma  a loop  with 
its  convexity  downwards,  prior  to  its  disappearance 
between  the  mylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossus  muscles. 

After  giving  off  its  long  descending  branch,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  which  depress  the  larynx, 
it  gives  off  filaments  to  the  following  muscles:  the 
mylo-hyoid,  geuio-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  stylo-pharyn- 
geus,  constrictor  pharyngi*  superior,  and  those  already 
enumerated  as  specially  acting  on  the  tongue.  After 
quilting  the  hyo-glossu*  (which  muscle  is  interposed 
between  the  corresponding  artery  and  nerve),  it  runs 
forwards  in  company  with  the  lingual  vessel*  between 
the  gcuio-hyo-glossus  and  lingualis  muscles  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  where  its  ultimate  filaments  terminate 
by  being  exclusively  distributed  to  muscle*.  It  com- 
municates freely  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth. 

Physiology. — The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  closely 
allied,  the  impression  being  direct  in  either  instance. 

It  would  appear  that  the  sense  of  taste  does  not  reside 
wholly  und  exclusively  in  the  tongue  ; the  liiuces  par- 
take of  the  endowment.  The  stimulus  may  be  pre- 
sented, as  in  the  sense  of  smell,  in  a solid,  fluid,  or 
guseous  form ; and  the  conditions  of  the  organ  for 
specific  perception  are  likewise  similar,  viz.,  a moistened 
surface,  and  solution  or  suspension  of  the  excitant,  if  a 
solid.  The  true  nervous  seat  of  taste  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  dispute  amongst  physiologists,  and  (he  recounted 
experiments  are  very  contradictory.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, exists  that  the  hypo-glossal  is  the  motor  uerve 
of  the  tongue,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  sensibility,  which  is  probably  attributable 
to  the  interchange  of  fibrils  between  it  and  the  fifth. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  latter  being 
the  gustatory  nerve,  though  we  have  certain  evidence 
that  it  also  presides  aver  common  sensibility.  The 
most  probable  function  of  the  Glosso- pharyngeal  nerve 
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Anatomy.  to  combine  the  actions  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  in 
deglutition.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  often  co- 
operate for  the  production  of  a more  perfect  result ; 
thus,  wines  cannot  be  so  accurately  appreciated,  nor 
indeed  any  delicate  flavour,  when  the  nostrils  are  closed. 
Taste  also  is  affected,  as  smell,  in  catarrh,  probably 
rather  from  the  cause  above  alluded  to  thun  from  direct 
local  affection.  We  know  nothing  respecting  the  mode 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  scents.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
highly  endowed  as  an  organ  of  common  sensation, 
which  property  it  derives  from  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  In  addition  to  the  above  functions, 
the  tongue  is  a most  important  agent  in  the  acts  of 
mastication,  deglutition,  and  articulation. 

Sense  op  Touch. — The  organ  of  this  sense  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  locality,  though  the  intensity 
of  the  sense  itself  varies  much  in  different  parts.  The 
nervous  filaments  of  common  sensation  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  poster ior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  brain --a  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  loss  of  sensation  when  the  communication  with 
this  nervous  centre  is  cut  off.  By  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  these  filaments  terminate  in  the  true  skin, 
which  is  protected  by  an  unorganized  covering,  ihe 
cuticle.*  The  generally  diffused  sense  is  usually  termed 
“common  sensation whilst  the  more  highly  endowed 
parts,  as  the  fingers  and  tongue,  constitute  the  “appro- 
priate sense.”  by  which  greater  nicety  of  distinction  is 
possessed.  Pleasure,  pain,  heat,  cold,  &c.,  are  modifi- 
cations in  excess,  or  otherwise,  of  common  sensation. 
The  acuteness  of  the  sense  appears  to  depend  on  the 
proportion  of  nervous  mutter  distributed  to  a given 
space.  It  seems  probable  that  some  individuals  pos- 
sess more  acute  sensibility  than  others ; and  it  is  to  . e 
hoped  that  most  animals  are  less  gifted  in  this  respect 
than  man.  The  sexual  pleasure  appears  to  be  a 
refinement  of  the  form  ot  common  sensation  above 
alluded  to,  rather  than  an  appropriate  sensibility  rut 
generis,  its  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  crisis  of  the 
orgasm  producing  the  excited  effect  of  seminal  emis- 
sion. But  this  is  only  the  result  of  an  adaptation  of 
appropriate  structures  and  functions  to  each  other  for 
the  attainment  of  a desired  end  ; Ibr  the  jieculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  pudic  nerve  soon  ceases  when  the  chain 
is  broken  by  the  removal  of  an  essential  link,  such  m 
the  secreting  organs  of  the  generating  fluid.  The 
endowed  structure  in  the  production  of  the  act  of 
generation  is  that  part  in  which  the  ultimate  filaments 
of  the  pudic  nerve  are  distributed,  whether  that  struc- 
ture be  perfect  or  mutilated  ; and  thus  in  this  instance, 
as  in  the  Scutes,  it  is  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
nerve,  and  not  the  organ , which  ure  the  real  scat  of 
the  emotion. 

The  causes  of  sensation  are  various,  viz.,  mechanical, 
chemical,  electrical,  &c. ; the  first  mentioned  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent.  The  fingers  ami  tongue  are 
tlie  parts  most  highly  endowed  in  man ; whereas  the 
lips  are  specially  the  seat  of  the  sense  in  some  animals, 
as  the  horse;  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  in  the 
elephant,  Ac.  Many  parts  not  naturally  sensible  be- 
come so  under  inflammation,  as  tendon,  cartilage,  and 
probably  horn  and  teeth.  The  great  centre  of  ull 
sensation,  the  Brain,  is  insensible.  How  sensation  is 


• The  reader  ia  referred  back  to  the  anatomy  of  these  struc- 
tures. 


conveyed  to  the  sensoriutn  we  know  not;  it  may  be  Anatomy, 
by  pulses  or  undulations,  of  which  the  nerves  are  the  s— 
conductors.  Pain  may  result  from  violence,  the  effect 
being  purely  mechanical ; but  where  heat  or  external  cold 
are  the  causes,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a chemical 
change  in  the  organized  tissue.  The  ainouut  of  sensa- 
tion in  these  cases  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  body  touched.  Habit  improves 
and  perfects  our  appreciation  of  the  form,  surface,  Ac., 
of  objects  in  the  same  way  as  the  eye  requires  expe- 
rience to  calculate  distance.  The  greatest  perfection 
of  the  organ  of  touch  is  exemplified  ui  the  congeni- 
tally blind,  who  employ  the  sense  vicariously.  Such 
individuals  are  taught  to  read  by  raised  letters,  and 
instances  have  been  authenticated  where  various  colours 
have  been  distinguished  ; but  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  some  appreciable  difference  produced  in  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  by  the  dye  employed  to  colour  it, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  marvellous  tales 
of  the  Mesmerists.  The  band  is  highly  endowed  in  man, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  of  an  organ  of  touch 
by  its  form  and  mobility.  It  is  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
dimensions;  and  by  the  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  lore  arm  we  judge  of  form  and  surface.  lastly, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  some  sensations  have  their 
origin  in  internal  or  central  causes. 

Organ  or  Hearing. — The  mechanism  of  the  internal 
Ear,  which  constitutes  the  modifying  apparatus  of  this 
organ,  is  very  complex.  The  Labyrinth  is  the  part 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing;  i.  e.,  it  presents 
a surface  on  which  the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  distributed.  It  is  partly  osseous,  and 
in  part  membranous,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments ; 1.  Vestibule  ; 2.  Semicircular  canals  ; 

3.  Cochlea.  The  Vestibule  is  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  tympanum,  having  the  cochlea  anterior  and 
inferior  to  it,  and  the  semicircular  canals  above  and 
behind  it.  Its  diameter  is  one-filth  uf  an  inch  by  one- 
tenlh  laterally,  and  ii  presents  the  following  openings; 
foramen  ovale,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
tympanum;  five  orifices  of  the  semicircular  canals; 
cochlear  foramen  ; its  own  aqueduct,  and  several  minute 
orifices  by  w hich  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  are  ad- 
mitted. The  Semicircular  canuls  ure  three  in  number, 
and  situated  behind  the  tynqnnum.  Their  calibre  is 
about  one- twentieth  of  an  inch,  und  they  are  some- 
what compressed  laterally  ; two  are  vertical  in  position, 
and  the  inferior  of  the  three  is  horizontal ; of  the  two 
vertical  the  anterior  is  also  superior.  The  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  anterior,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
posterior,  vertical  caual*  unite;  hence  five  instead  of 
six  openings  into  the  Vestibule.  The  Cochlea  is  inter- 
nal to  the  Vestibule;  it  is  a coiled  tube  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  tapering  und  forming  two  and  a half 
curves,  the  greatest  diameter  being  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  at  its  commencement.  This  tube  is  called  the 
spiral  canal , and  its  commencement  projects  towards 
the  tympanum,  and  forms  the  promontory  within  that 
cavity.  The  cul-de-sac  at  the  summit  is  termed  the 
cupola } and  the  central  pillar  or  modiolus  is  per- 
i ora  ted  by  a middle  tube,  which  presents  foramina 
communicating  with  either  scala  for  the  transmucuon 
of’  nervous  filaments.  There  are  two  scalrr  divided  by 
a partition  {lamina  spiralis ),  which  terminates  in  the 
hamulus,  where  a communication  exists  between  the 
two  stain*.  The  scala  tympam,  which  is  the  lower  of 
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Anatom) . ihe  two,  communicates  with  the  tympanum  by  the 
fenestra  rotunda ; and  the  teala  ve  stimuli  with  the  ves- 
tibule by  an  oval  opening.  The  aqueduct,  which  its 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  commences  at  the 
lower  wall  of  the  tympanic  scale,  and  terminates  in  the 
jugular  pit  of  the  petrous  bone.  The  labyrinihic  cavity 
is  lined  by  a fibro-serous  membrane  in  addition  to  the 
proper  membrane  of  the  labyrinth.  In  each  compart- 
ment of  this  cavity  a fluid  is  found  called  the  peri- 
lymph or  liquor  Cotunnii.  The  menihraiu/uf  labyrinth 
is  found  in  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  only  ; 
it  floats  in  the  peri-lymph  except  where  connected  to  the 
sides  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  by  mucous  filaments  ; the 
cavity  of  this  membrane  contains  a limpid  secretion, 
and  some  particles  of  calcareous  matter.  Theoccwwcy 
apparatus  of  the  organ  of  hearing  consists  of  the  Auricle, 
Auditory  passage,  and  Tympanum.  The  Tymfumum  is 
interpiwed  lietween  the  auditory  pas'-age  and  labyrinth  j 
its  greatest  diameter  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  ami  shut  off  from 
the  auditory  passage  by  the  Membrana  tympanic  which 
faces  backwards  upwards  owl  outwards,  and  consists 
of  a double  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  lined  internally 
by  the  membrane  of  the  (ynijurtum,  and  externally  by 
cuticle.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  the  pro- 
montory is  seen,  above  which  is  the  oval  or  vestibular 
fenestra,  and  below  it  the  cochlear  or  round  fenestra. 
Superior  to  the  former  of  these  is  a ridge  marking  the 
course  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  ; whilst  below  and 
.behind  it  is  the  pyramid,  with  an  aperture  on  the  sum- 
mit for  the  lodgment  of  the  Stapedius  muscle,  and  pas- 
sage of  its  tendon.  Still  further  buck  is  the  orifice  for  the 
entrance  of  the  chorda  tympini  nerve.  In  addition  to 
the  above  openings,  there  are  the  following: —Oil  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  the  Glenoid  foramen ; 
at  the  lower  part  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  canal 
and  tube  for  the  lodgment  of  the  tinsor  tympani 
muscle,  which  two  last  are  separated  by  a scale  of 
bone;  and  posteriorly  (he  coni  m unicut  ions  with  the 
mastoid  cells.  The  osseous  part  of  the  Auditory  pas - 
sage  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
passing  from  without  inwards  and  forwards,  ut  first 
being  inclined  upwards  and  then  downwards  ; its  centre 
is  must  contracted.  Its  outer  inurgin  is  rough  to  give 
attachment  to  the  auricular  cartilage ; and  a groove 
just  within  the  inner  extremity  marks  the  attachment 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  In  the  foetus  this  passage 
is  a mere  bony  ring,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  outer 
wall  of  tht  tympanum,  subsequently  grows  into  the 
OB860US  passage  above  described.  The  Mastoid  Cell* 
arc  irregular  in  number  and  size,  and  occupy  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ; they  do  not  exist  in 
the  young.  The  Ossicuta  Audit  )*  are  four  in  number. 
The  MaWiiis  is  divided  into  a rounded  head  and  three 
processes,  of  which  two  are  long  and  the  third  a mere 
tubercle ; the  handle,  as  the  largest  process  is  named, 
rests  on  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  processus 
(■racilis  projects  into  the  Glaseerian  fissure.  The  In- 
cur U like  a double-fangcd  tooth,  presenting  an  expanded 
summit  which  articulates  with  the  heat!  of  the  malleus  ; 
and  two  legs,  of  which  the  longer  is  connected  through 
the  medium  of  the  lenticular  bone  to  the  Stapes.  The 
former  of  these  two  last  named  is  like  a flattened  grain 
of  sand  ; the  latter  or  Stupes  resembles  a stirrup,  (lie 
base  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  vestibular  foramen. 
These  bones  are  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  stretch  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the 


membrane  of  the  vestibular  openings.  The  Auricle  is  Anatomy 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  consists  of  fibro- 
cartilage  invested  by  common  integument.  The  hol- 
lowed portion  of  the  pinna  is  called  concha  ; its  convex 
outline  is  the  helix,  below  which  is  the  antilu  lir ; this 
latter  divides  above,  and  the  intervening  depression  is 
called  fossa  navicu laris.  Bounding  the  external  meatus 
anteriorly  is  the  tragus,  opposite  to  which  is  another 
elevation  called  anti-tragus ; the  most  depending  part 
of  the  auricle  is  the  lade.  The  external  or  cartilaginous 
auditory  passage  joins  the  osseous  canal  already  de- 
scribed, their  joint  length  somewhat  exceeding  an  inch, 
and  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha  to  the  rnem- 
brnita  tympani : this  canal  is  curved,  aud  its  concavity 
faces  downwards  and  forwards;  its  transverse  section 
presents  tui  ellipse.  The  skin  lining  this  passage  is  fur- 
nished with  fine  hairs,  mid  (he  ceruminous  glands  pour 
out  a biller  secretion  from  numerous  orifices. 

The  Musc'ct  of  the  internal  car  are  two:  the 
the  tensor  tympani,  which  lies  in  a canal  above  the 
Eu-tachian  lube,  from  which,  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  petrous  bone,  it  arises;  on  entering  the  tym- 
panum it  bends  towards  the  malleus,  into  which  it  is 
inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  handle  and  processus 
gracilis:  it  makes  tense  the  tympanic  membrane,  The 
Stapedius  is  lodged  in  the  pyramid,  from  the  summit 
of  which  it  emerges  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
stapes : it  presses  the  base  of  the  stapes  against  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  probably  co-operates  with  the  last 
muscle  by  drawing  the  chain  of  bones  inwards.  A 
third  muscle  is  described  by  some  authors,  and  named 
laxator  tympani,  but  it  appears  rather  of  a ligamentous 
character.  The  muscles  moving  the  external  car  are 
the  atlollens  altruhcns,  and  retrahens  aurem,  which 
severally  arise  in  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  mastoid 
regions,  and  act  in  the  directions  denoted  by  their  names. 

Others  have  been  described,  which  are  so  rudimentary 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  Arteries  which  supply  the  internal  ear  consist  of 
twigs  derived  from  the  internal  Carotid  and  Basilar 
trunks,  and  also  from  those  of  the  duru  mater  und  the 
posterior  aura) ; the  last  of  which  enters  by  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  The  external  ear  is  furnished  by 
the  continued  trunk  of  the  last-named  artery,  and  by 
twigs  from  the  temporal.  The  fritu  correspond  to 
the  arteries. 

Nerves. — The  Auditory  nerve  enters  the  internal 
passage  of  that  name  in  company  with  the  facial : the 
former  divides  at  the  bottom  of  this  canal  into  two 
brandies,  the  anterior  or  cochlear , and  the  posterior  or 
restilndar.  The  former,  flattened,  enters  by  several 
filaments  the  apertures  of  th^  spiral  tract  of  holes ; 
these  pass  into  the  bony  spiral  lamina,  where  they 
spread  out  in  curves : the  filaments  entering  the  base 
of  the  axis  emerge  at  ihe  summit  of  the  cupola.  The 
vestibular  branch  presents  a gungliform  enlargement 
which  divides  into  three  sets  of  filaments,  two  for  the 
canals  and  one  for  the  vestibule.  The  muscular  nerves 
of  the  internal  ear  are  derived  from  the  facial  and  the 
otic  ganglion.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  tympanic 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  communicates  by  an 
expauded  cartilaginous  aperture  (looking  downwards 
uml  buck  wards)  with  the  ride  of  the  pharynx,  opposite 
the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

Physiology. — The  organ  of  Hearing  justly  occupies 
an  rievuled  position  among  the  senses  ; the  privation 
of  it  cun  alone  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  its  im- 
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Anatomy,  portonce,  especially  where  the  effect  is  congenital.  Yet 
is  it  not  only,  an  useful  sense ; through  it  tome  of  our 
tenderest  sympathies  are  awakened,  or  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  sterner  pas* ions  assumed  ; and  thus  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  music  of  nature  or  art 
becomes  a source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  must 
persons.  Sound  is  any  impulse  oi  the  air  conveyed  to  our 
ears,  anti  the  body  which  originates  the  vibration  has 
been  denominated  the  “ Phonic.”  These  airy  waves  or 
impulses  move  like  circles  produced  in  water  when  dis- 
turbed by  a falling  body,  and  must  succeed  each  other 
with  a rapidity  amounting  to  at  least  sixteen  in  the  second 
to  produce  a continuous  sound.  The  Vestibule  is  the 
principul  seal  of  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  communicates,  as  has  been  shown,  directly  with 
the  tympanic  chain  of  bones  ; it  is  uUolhat  part  of  the 
internal  car  which  is  most  universally  developed,  and 
therefore  is  probably  the  most  essential  part  of  the  la- 
byrinth. The  Cochlea  is  found  in  more  advanced  de- 
velopment, and  probably  receives  impressions  conveyed 
through  the  cranial  bones ; its  peculiar  form  is  a mys- 
tery. The  semicircular  canals  have  been  supposed  to 
subserve  the  end  of  detecting  the  direction  of  sound  : 
ilia  certain  they  present  an  extended  surface  for  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  External  Eur  is 
more  developed  in  many  animals  than  in  man  : in  these 
instances  the  size,  erect  position,  and  mobility  of  these 
organs  permit  of  a more  ready  detection  of  the  direction 
of  sound.  The  obliquity  of  the  external  auditory  pas- 
sage is  a protection  against  injury  to  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  and  parts  within.  The  tympanum,  mem- 
brane, arul  ossicles  render  the  labyrinth  independent  of 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  protect  it  against  violence 
from  intensity  of  atmospheric  vibrations.  The  muscle 
of  the  malleus  acts  directly  on  the  tympanic  membrane  ; 
that  of  the  stapes  mediately  on  the  same  part,  but  more 
directly  au  the  membrane  of  the  vestibular  foramen. 
The  tension  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  renders  it 
more  susceptible  of  vibration,  and  consequently  permits 
of  the  appreciation  of  gentle  sounds;  but  extreme  ten- 
sion prevent*  the  perception  of  grave  tones.  The  use 
of  the  Eustachian  lube  is  to  admit  air  into  the  tym- 
puttum:  it  may  also  subserve  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  escape  of  vibrations  which  might  otherw  ise  produce 
an  echo.  This  last  property  may  likewise  be  assigned 
to  the  mastoid  celts,  which  are  doubtless  also  intended 
to  improve  the  conduc  ing  power  of  the  solid  bones. 

Organ  of  Vision. — Under  this  head  will  be  considered 
the  Orbit,  the  Globe  of  the  eye,  and  its  appendages. 
The  Orbits  are  conical  cavities  facing  forwards  and 
slightly  outwards;  their  axis  is  therefore  oblique. 
Each  is  formed  above  by  the  frontal  bone ; below  by 
the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones;  externally  by 
the  last  named  and  the  sphenoid ; internally  by  the 
lachrymal,  ethmoid,  and  palate  bones:  thus,  three 
single  bones  and  four  pairs  enter  into  the  composition 
of  this  cavity.  The  margin  of  the  orbits  is  strong  and 
rounded,  and  well  calculated  to  sustain  ami  ward  off* 
extemul  violence.  The  weakest  part  of  the  cavity  is 
its  inner  wall,  and  its  external  is  the  strongest.  The 
orbitar  foramina  are, — the  optic  at  the  posterior  and 
most  contracted  part  of  the  cavity  ; the  lacerated  ex- 
ternal and  inferior  to  the  last ; the  supra-orbilar  and 
frontal  in  the  ns  front  is ; the  anterior  and  posterior 
ethmoidal  between  the  bone  of  that  nume  und  the 
frontal : the  intra -orbitar  canal  is  also  partially  open  to 
the  orbit,  and  the  spheno- max  illary  fissure  communi- 


cate* between  this  cavity  und  fhc  sphcno-maxillury  Anatomy, 
fossa.  The  tilobc  of  the  eye  occupies  theorbitur  cavity, 
cushioned  on  a bed  of  fat,  und  mure  or  less  prominently 
placed  in  different  individuals  and  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  frame  • The  form  of  the  globe  is  that  of 
a spheroid,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  about  an 
men,  and  extending  from  before  backwards.  The  axis 
of  the  two  eyes  is  parallel,  and  therefore  not  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  containing  cavity.  The  hulk  of 
the  eye  consists  of  the  humors,  which  are  more  or  less 
supported  and  surrounded  by  the  membranes. 

The  Sclerotic  coat  Is  a fibrous  tissue,  dense,  tough,  and 
white,  and  investing  about  four-fifths  of  the  globe.  It  is 
thickest  where  it  is  perforated  for  the  transit  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  gradually  decreases  to  one-third  of  its  density 
where  it  is  connected  to  the  cornea;  this  more  attenu- 
ated portion  is,  however,  strengthened  by  the  expanded 
insertions  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  globe.  Pos- 
teriorly this  mcmbrunc  is  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  accompanying  the  nerve  of  sight  through  the 
optic  foramen  : its  external  surface  is  in  purl  covered 
by  the  investing  conjunctiva,  and  internully  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  choroid  membrane.  The  aperture  for 
the  optic  nerve  is  in  its  posterior  aspect,  and  about 
one  line  internal  to  its  centre.  The  Cornea  occupies 
the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe,  being  connected  by  its 
margin  to  the  sclerotic.  Its  transverse  rather  exceed# 
its  vertical  diameter,  and  it  forms  the  segment  of  a 
smaller  sphere  than  the  opaque  membrane  into  which 
it  is  inserted.  The  border  of  the  transparent  cornea  is 
overlapped,  at  their  junction,  by  the  sclerotic.  The 
texture  of  the  former  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
latter,  consisting  of  laminae  with  an  interposed  trans- 
parent fluid.  Anteriorly  the  Cornea  is  covered  by  a 
transparent  secreting  membrane,  and  posteriorly  by  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

The  Choruut  membrane  corresponds  to  the  Sclerotir 
externally,  and  to  the  retina  within.  It  is  perforated 
posteriorly  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  anteriorly  it  is  ad- 
herent to  the  Ciliary  ligament  and  processes.  This 
membrane  is  of  a deep  brown  lint,  an  appearance  which 
is  due  to  the  colouring  matter  or  pigment  with  which 
it  is  stained.  It  is  cellular  und  highly  vascular,  its 
external  surface  being  rough  where  its  connexion* 
with  the  Sclerotic  are  broken  through,  und  it#  internal 
surface  villous  where  the  terminations  of  the  vessels 
are  spread  out.  The  secreting  apparatus  of  the  pig- 
menL  appears  to  consist  of  a secies  of  hcxagonul  plates, 
with  a central  nucleus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid.  This  colouring  matter  is  absent  in  albinos. 

The  Ciliary  ligament  is  an  annular  band  of  condensed 
cellular  texture  and  grey  colour,  corresponding  to  the 
junction  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  of  the 
choroid  with  the  iris,  and  serving  a#  a connecting  band 
between  these  several  l issues.  It  is  perforated  by  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  nerves.  The  Ctttary  proresiet  are 
a set  of  folds  continued  forward*  from  the  choroid 
behind  the  iris.  They  arc  highly  vascular,  and  stained 
with  pigment ; they  are  alternately  long  und  short,  and 
about  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  The  hyaloid  mem- 
brane is  marked  by  their  attachment,  but  their  extent 
is  limited  anteriorly  by  the  margin  of  the  lens.  The 
Iris  i*  a septum  placed  vertically  between  the  cornea 
and  lena,  the  convex  border  of  which  is  attached, 


* The  RunkiMi  eje  of  (hr  emaciated  depends  oti  the  al-aorptioB 
of  the  Suit)  ciuluou  ad  hided  to. 
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Anniomy.  through  the  milium  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  to  the 
w*s  *“ choroid  membrane ; and  the  concave,  or  free  margin, 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  Pupil.  This  aperture  is 
not  quite  central,  but  a little  inclined  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  eye.  It  is  upon  the 
lint  of  the  iris  lint  the  colour  of  the  eye  depends.  Its 
posterior  surface  is  stained  by  pigment,  which  is  more 
abundant  and  pervades  its  structure  in  dark  eyes,  but 
is  altogether  absent  in  albinos.  The  texture  seems  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  muscular,  and  to  consist  of  both 
radiating  and  circular  fibres,  of  which  the  former  are 
anterior.  It  may  he  remarked  that  the  iris  divides  the 
interval  between  the  cornea  and  lens  into  two  unequal 
Chamber*,  of  which  the  posterior  is  much  the  shallower. 
The  surface  of  this  septum  is  covered  hy  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humor,  mid  floats  in  the  liquid. 
During  frntal  life  a vascular  membrane,  denominated 
Mcmbrana  pupUlarit,  closes  the  pupillary  aperture; 
this  gradually  disappears  towards  the  close  of  ute- 
rine existence.  The  Retina  is  the  expanded  termi- 
nation of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is,  consequently,  the 
true  seat  of  vision.  This  membrane  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  choroid  and  the  vitreous  humor,  and 
extends  as  far  forwards  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
ciliary  processes.  It  is  constituted  of  three  layers,  the 
central  of  which  is  nervous,  the  anterior  vascular,  and 
the  posterior  or  external  serous  These  lamime  arc 
connected  hy  vessel*  and  ccllulur  tissue,  the  nervous 
expansion  thence  deriv  ing  the  support  it  needs.  This 
membrane,  which  exhibits  an  opaque  grey  appearance 
on  dissection,  is  perfectly  transparent  during  life.  It 
presents  on  its  inner  surface  and  in  its  centre,  but  about 
two  lines  external  to  the  optic  nerve,  a spot  where  the 
nervous  matter  is  deficient,  and  around  which  the 
membrane  is  folded  and  has  a yellow  tint;  this  is  de- 
nominated the  foramen  of  Sommerring.  The  central 
artery  of  the  retina  may  be  seen  emerging  on  its  inner 
surface  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  Vitreous  humor  constitutes  about  three- fourths 
of*  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball.  It  is  spherical,  and 
presents  a depression  on  its  anterior  aspect  in  which 
the  crystalline  lens  is  lodged.  The  fluid  of  which  its 
bulk  consists  is  slightly  saline,  ami  contained  in  a cel- 
lular membrane  C4illcd  Hyaloid , which  not  only  sur- 
rounds it  exterior,  but  also  forms  cells  in  its  interior. 
The  connexions  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  uml 
choroid  fold*  are  very  slight ; the  relation  of  the  retina 
to  the  former  has  been  already  noticed.  At  the  margiu 
of  the  lens  the  hyaloid  membrane  splits,  to  invest  on 
both  surfaces  the  crystalline  lens.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a cellular  canal  is  formed,  which  surrounds  the 
circumference  of  the  lens,  and  named  idler  its  discoverer, 
Petit.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  canal  can  only 
I e developed  by  inflation.  The  dark  markings  on  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  corresponding  to  the  intervals  oil 
;he  plaits  of  the  choroid  or  ciliary  processes,  appear 
themselves  to  be  similarly  constituted  folds,  and  are 
thence  named  the  ciliary  body  of  the  vitreous  humor. 
'Hie  Crystalli'-e  humor  is  a double  convex  lens,  re- 
luted, as  already  described,  to  the  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humor,  and  lying  behind  the  iris,  where  it 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  smaller  chamber 
of  the  eye.  Its  position  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the 
pupil,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  more  curved  than  it* 
anterior.  The  an tero- posterior  diameter  of  the  lens 
is  about  two  lines,  which  is  half  of  it*  transverse  mea- 
surement. The  convexity  of  this  body,  however,  varies 


at  different  periods  of  life,  the  curves  being  greater  in  Anatomy, 
childhood,  when  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical,  and  '-■■•v-*— ' 
diminishing  rapidly  alter  middle  age.  The  crystalline 
lens  is  invested  by  a capsule,  which  contains  a small 
quantity  of  transparent  fluid  called  Liquor  Morgagni, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  a post-mortem  condition  ; 
this  capsule  is  tough  and  elastic  The  humor  under 
consideration  is  far  from  homogeneous;  it  consult*  of 
radiating  fibres,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  very  com- 
plex, and  varies  in  different  classes  of  animals.  Men- 
tion has  been  ol ready  made  of  a large  chamber  in  the 
eye,  situated  between  the  cornea  and  lens,  and  divided 
into  two  unequal  compartments  by  the  floating  margin 
of  the  iris,  which  is  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
crystalline  humor.  This  space  is  occupied  by  the 
Aqueous  humor , a limpid  transparent  fluid  of  about 
five  grains’  weight.  This  liquid  is  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  a membrane  which  covers  the  boundaries 
of  the  chamber*  and  the  surfaces  of  their  flouting 
septum,  and  thence  called  aqueous  membrane — a tact 
which  has  not  been  anatomically  established,  although 
the  pathological  evidence  presented  to  us  would  seem 
to  favour  the  hypothesis. 

Under  the  head  of  Ap/iendaget,  the  following  jwirts 
will  present  themselves  for  examination : — The  eye- 
brows, eye-lids,  conjunctiva,  and  lachrymal  apparatus. 

The  Eye-brmcs  consist  of  two  arched  lines  of  hair* 
directed  outwards  and  downwards,  and  approaching, 
or  even  sometimes  meeting,  in  the  median  line.  The 
integument  which  supports  these  strong  hairs  is  thick, 
ami  lies  over  the  frontal  ridge.  'Hie  brows  are  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  occipito-fron tales  muscles,  .and 
corrugated  or  knit  by  the  corrugatores  supercilii.  The 
Eye-Uds  are  superior  aud  inferior,  of  which  the  former 
is  considerably -the  deeper.  They  are  united  by  an 
inner  and  outer  enmmisn/re,  and  the  intervening  aper- 
ture varies  according  to  the  separation  of  their  margins. 

Their  texture  is  constituted  of*  muscle,  fibro-cartilage, 
and  common  integument.  The  Venial  fibro -cartilages 
support  the  eye-lids,  and  give  form  and  thickness  to 
their  margins.  The  superior  is  much  deeper  thun  (he 
inferior,  and  the  border  of  each  is  thick,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  curve  of  the  globe.  Oil  their  margins 
the  conjunctive  membrane  terminates,  and  the  orifices 
of  the  Meibomian  follicles  are  seen.  These  glandular 
sacs  are  in  linear  arrangement  on  the  border*  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages;  and  external  to  them  are  the  eye- 
lashes, Cilice,  consisting  usually  of  three  row*,  and 
longer  and  more  numerous  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
lid : they  are  curved,  with  their  convexities  towards 
each  other.  The  Skin  of  the  eve-lid*  is  very  delicate, 
and  quite  destitute  of  adipose  tissue.  The  Conjunctiva 
is  a reflected  secreting  membrane,  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  mucous  than  any  other  class  of  membrane.  It 
covers  ihc  internal  surface  of  the  palpebrte,  and  is 
reflected  from  them  upm  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
lo  which  it  adhere*.  It  cannot  be  raised  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  whence  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  anatomists  that  it  is  absent  on  this  structure,  an 
opinion  which  is  scarcely  substantiated  by  pathology. 

This  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal 
fossa?,  through  the  communicating  ducts.  A fold  of 
the  conjunctiva,  named  the  Caruncle , occupies  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye ; and  another,  of  u semilunar 
iorm  and  indistinct,  may  be  observed  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  globe.  The  Lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of 
the  gland,  pun  eta,  sac,  and  duct.  The  Lachrymal 
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Auaiomj . Gland  occupies  the  deep  hollow  of  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  conjunctiva,  ft 
is  of  a greyish  brown  colour,  composed  of  granules, 
and  convex  towards  the  orbit,  hut  flattened  on  its 
ocular  aspect.  Its  secretion  is  poured  out  by  five 
or  six  small  ducts,  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva,  where  this  membrane  is  reflected  from 
the  upper  lid  to  the  globe.  The  P.inrUi  lachrymnlia 
are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  same  name.  They 
are  placed  opposite  each  other  on  an  eminence  of  either 
tarsal  cartilage,  about  two  lines  distant  from  the  inner 
canthus ; ami  thev  communicate  with  a small  channel, 
which  is  formed  between  the  above  cartilages  and  the 
eye- bull  when  the  lid*  arc  closet!.  Of  the  lachrymal 
ducts  the  superior  is  the  longer  and  more  curved,  the 
inferior  being  short  and  nearly  horizontal.  They  open 
into  the  Lachrymal  Sac,  which  occupies  a space  formed 
for  it  at  the  union  of  the  upper  jaw  uihI  lachrymal 
bones.  It  is  an  oval  membranous  bag,  which  contract* 
below  to  communicate  with  the  nose  by  the  Natal 
duct.  The  canal  which  lodges  this  duct  is  completed, 
in  addition  to  the  two  bones  first  mentioned,  by  the 
os  turbinatum.  The  duct  itself  is  ubout  three -quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  its  descent  it  inclines  a 
little  backwards  and  outwards.  Its  nasal  orifice  is 
oblique  and  valvular. 

The  Muscles  of  the  eve-ball  are  four  straight  and 
two  oblique.  The  Recti  all  arise  around  the  optic 
foramen,  the  external  likewise  contracting  an  origin 
from  the  lacerated  foramen  of  the  orbit ; they  are 
severally  named,  according  to  their  action,  abductor, 
adductor,  levator,  and  depressor  oculi.  The  Superior 
Oblique  muscle  rolls  the  eye  so  os  to  direct  the  cornea 
downwards  and  outwards.  The  Inferior  Oblique  ro- 
tates the  eye  upwards  and  outwards.  The  two  oblique 
muscles  also  antagonize  the  straight  by  drawing  the 
eye-bull  forwards.  The  muscles  of  the  lids  are,  the 
Levator  Palpebrte  Superioris,  which  arises  in  common 
with  the  recti,  and  expands  on  the  upper  lid;  and  the 
Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  which  consists  of  a pale  ex- 
panded fasciculus  of  fibres  surrounding  the  eye,  and 
spread  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eye-lids  and  that  cover- 
ing the  adjoining  part  of  the  brow  and  cheek  ; its  only 
fixed  attachment  is  to  the  nasal  processes  of  the  frontal 
and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  to  a small  tendon 
( Tenilo  Oculi),  which  is  connected  to  the  latter  bone 
and  inner  commissure  of  the  tursal  cartilages,  crossing 
in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  muscle  closes  the 
lids,  directs  the  tears  to  the  puncta,  or  expresses  them 
on  to  the  cheek.  Other  muscles  of  the  forehead  and 
face  act  on  the  integuments  surrounding  the  orbit.* 

Arteries. — The  internal  Carotid  artery  gives  off  a 
branch,  which  is  destined  esjiecially  for  the  supply  of 
the  eye.  The  Ophthalmic  artery  arises  from  the  above- 
named  trunk  as  it  is  placed  beneath  the  anterior  clinoid 
process  of  the  Sphenoid  bone.  It  enters  the  orbit  by 
the  Optic  hole,  at  first  lying  external,  and  then  superior 
to  the  nerve  ; it  then  proceeds  obliquely  forwards  and 
inward*  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  crossing  beneath 
the  Levator  pal  pc  bra*  and  oculi,  and  subsequently 
parallel  to  the  Obliquus  superior.  While  external  to 
the  Optic  nerve  it  gives  ofT  u large  branch,  the  lachry- 
mal, which  takes  its  course  outwards  to  the  lachrymal 
gland ; this  structure  it  supplies,  and  likewise  the 
upper  eye-lid.  A small  but  important  branch  is  also 


• For  further  particulars,  ae«  'Muscular  System.'  p.  411, 


separated  from  the  Ophthalmic  artery  in  the  above  Aintwiij. 
position,  vix.,  the  Cmtral  artery  of  the  Retina  : this  s— 
penetrates  the  substance  of  the  Optic  nerve,  and  tra- 
verses its  centre,  emerging  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  vascular  coat  of  which  it  assists  in  forming ; 
a twig  from  it  pierces  the  vitreous  humor  and  sup- 
plies the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  Supra-orbitar 
branch  is  next  detached,  with  the  ciliary  and  muscular 
branches,  when  the  artery  is  above  the  Optic  nerve. 

The  first  of  these  runs  forward  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  to  the  supra-orbitar  foramen,  where  it  emerges, 
to  terminate  in  (he  muscles  and  skin  of  the  frontal 
region  ; in  its  course  it  aids  in  the  supply  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  The  Ciliary  arteries  are  short  and  long  : the 
farmer  are  very  numerous,  and  surround  the  Optic 
nerve  as  they  pass  forwards  to  pierce  the  sclerotic ; 
they  subsequently  traverse  the  choroid  and  ciliary 
circle,  supplying  each  structure  in  their  progress,  and 
terminate  in  the  iris.  The  long  ciliary  branches,  which 
are  two  in  number,  lake  n similar  course,  ouc  on  either 
side  of  the  Optic  nerve,  and  likewise  terminate  in  the 
iris.  The  arterial  circles  of  the  iris  are  formed  by  the 
above  vessels.  The  Muscular  branches  supply  the 
various  muscles.  The  Ethmoidal  branches  leave  the 
orbit  by  the  internal  orbitar  foramina,  and  supply 
the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinus,  and  nasal  fossa.  The 
two  Palpebral  branches  supply  either  eye-lid  and  the 
neighbouring  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  Frontal 
brunch  leaves  the  orbit  near  the  notch  for  the  oblique 
pulley,  and  supplies  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  fore 
head.  The  Nasal  is  the  terminal  branch ; it  accom- 
panies the  kiM  named  on  to  the  forehead,  and  then 
passes  inwards  to  the  nose,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  ultimate  branch  of  the  facial.  The  four  last  de- 
scribed leave  the  Ophthalmic  artery  whilst  it  is  internal 
to  the  Optic  nerve.  In  addition  to  the  above  main 
source,  the  appendages  of  the  eye  receive  branches  of 
supply  from  the  fecial,  infra-orbitar,  and  temporal 
arteries.  The  Vein*  for  the  most  part  correspond  to 
and  take  the  same  course  as  the  arteries.  The  Oph- 
thalmic vein  terminates  ill  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Nerves. — The  largest  and  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Optic.  It  enters  the  orbit  by  the  optic  foramen, 
where  it  receives  a strong  coating  from  the  dura  mater; 
it  then  decrease?*  in  size,  and  inclines  forwards  and  in- 
wards, so  as  to  perforate  the  sclerotic  a little  inferior 
and  internal  to  the  axis  of  the  globe : the  expansion 
of  the  retina  has  been  already  described.  The  appen- 
dages of  the  eye  arc  supplied  by  sensitive  nervous 
filaments  from  the  fifth,  and  by  three  motor  nerves. 

The  Ophthalmic  nerve,  after  leaving  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, crosses  the  cavernous  sinus  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  nerves,  and  then  divides  into  three  branches 
just  prior  to  entering  the  orbit  by  the  lacerated  fora- 
men. The  frontal  branch  is  the  highest  and  largest, 
and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  pulley  of  the 
oblique  muscle,  through  which  one  of  its  filaments 
passes  to  the  forehead, — the  other  escapes  by  the  supra- 
orbitar  foramen  : they  supply  the  frontal  region,  even 
to  the  vertex.  The  lachrymal  nerve  terminates  in  (he 
gland  of  that  name  and  upper  eye-lid ; in  its  course 
thither  it  communicates  with  the  infra- urbitar  nerve 
by  the  spheno-muxillary  fissure,  and  sends  a filament 
through  the  malar  bone  to  join  the  facial.  The  Nasal 
branch  enters  the  orbit  between  the  heads  of  the  ab- 
ductor oculi  muscle,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  cavity,  where  it  divides  into  an  infra-trochlealor 
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Anatomy,  branch  which  supplies  the  eve-lid*  and  neighbouring 
skin;  and  a proper  nasal,  which  enters  the  skull  by 
the  anterior  internal  orbitnr  foramen,  and  then  descends 
with  the  olfactory  nerve,  as  already  described.*  The 
third  nerve  is  also  named  Common  Oculo -muscular ; it 
lies  highest  up  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  mid  then  bifur- 
cates as  it  enters  the  orbit  by  the  lacerated  hole,  where 
the  nasal  and  lachrymal  brunches  of  the  filth  ure  inter- 
posed between  its  divisions.  The  superior  branch 
supplies  the  levator  pilpcbne  and  levator  oculi ; the 
inferior  ami  larger  is  distributed  to  the  depressor,  ad- 
ductor, and  inferior  oblique  muscles.  The  fourth,  or 
Ptilhdic  nerve,  mounts  above  the  third  as  it  enters  the 
orbit,  and  terminates  in  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
exclusively.  In  like  manner  the  sixth,  or  Abducent 
nerve,  which  all  along  occupies  the  lowest  position  in 
its  course,  enters  the  ocular  surface  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle,  in  which  it  is  lust.  The  iris  is  supplied 
by  nervous  filaments  from  a small  ganglion,  named 
Lenticular  or  Ophthalmic.  This  little  ganglion  is  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  between  it  and 
the  abducent  muscle  ; it  receives  filaments  of  commu- 
nication from  the  nasal  nerve  and  inferior  oblique 
branch  of  the  third,  and  gives  off,  in  common  with 
the  former,  the  ciliary  nerves  which  accompany  tlte 
arteries  of  the  same  name  to  the  ciliary  circle,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  iris;  this  structure  thus  derives 
motor  and  sensitive,  as  well  as  sympathetic  filaments, 
which  latter  join  the  nasal  nerve  prior  to  its  communi- 
cating with  die  ganglion. 

Physiology, — When  rays  of  light,  or  undulations,  are 
directed  to  tne  eye  they  impinge  upon  the  retina,  and  are 
thence  conducted  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sensorium  : 
the  result  is  vision.  The  essential  and  fundamental  part 
of  this,  as  of  the  other  senses,  is,  therefore,  the  nerve  of 
specific  sensation ; the  other  constituent*  of  the  organ  are 
for  support  and  protection,  and  for  qualifying  the  rays 
of  light  in  their  progress.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
all  our  knowledge  respecting  the  mode  by  which  light 
. impresses  the  retina  is  purely  speculative.*!-  The  uses 
of  each  part  of  the  organ  of  vision  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. Hie  eye-brow  and  lashes  protect  the  eye  by 
limiting,  if  needed,  the  quantity  of  light  admitted,  as 

* Sen  • S«w  of 

f The  reader  u referred  to  i lie  article  * Optica  ' Cor  information 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  light. 


well  as  by  helping  to  exclude  extraneous  particles  of  Anatomy, 
matter.  By  the  approximation  of  the  eyelids  the  whole  •v*-' 
surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  is  covered  or 
swept  at  pleasure;  light  may  be  thus  excluded,  and 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  eye-ball  moistened  and 
cleansed.  In  this  operation  the  upper  lids  descend 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  meet  the  lower.  The 
secret  ion  by  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  moistened 
is  derived  from  three  sources;  the  lachrymal  gland 
secretes  the  lours,  the  conjunctiva  pours  out  its  own 
peculiar  secretion,  and  the  Meibomian  glands  lubricate 
the  margins  of  the  tarsi.  The  superabundant  fluid  is 
usually  conveyed  to  the  nose  through  the  puncta, 
lachrymal  ducts  and  sac,  and  nasal  duct;  but  under 
unusual  circumstances,  os  in  weeping,  the  copious  and 
sudden  secretion  is  poured  out  upon  the  cheek.  The 
agency  of  mental  influence  «m  this  little  gland  is  re- 
markable and  interesting,  but  equally  unintelligible. 

The  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lids  to  the 
eye-ball  prevents  extraneous  particles  from  insinuating 
themselves  behind  the  latter.  The  sclerotic  membrane 
gives  form  and  support  to  the  eye.  The  prominence 
of  the  cornea  is  prohubly  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
the  sphere  of  vision ; the  rays  of  light  undergo  some 
refraction  in  lltcir  passage  through  this  structure. 

The  Aqueous  humor  is  n second  medium  through 
which  the  rays  proceed ; but  the  principal  use  of  this 
fluid  Is  to  preserve  the  equal  convexity  of  the  cornea 
(which  collapses  on  its  escape),  and  to  allow  of  the  free 
action  of  the  floating  iris.  The  Crystalline  lens  Collects 
and  rapidly  concentrates  the  luminous  rays,  which  have 
still  to  traverse  a fourth  medium,  viz.,  the  Vitreous 
humor  ; this  lust  body  also  gives  its  spherical  form  to 
the  globe,  equally  distending  the  tunica,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  different  motions  of  the  hall.  The  effect 
of  the  adaptation  of  these  varied  media  to  each  other 
is  to  produce  an  achromatic  instrument  which  corrects 
decomposition ; whilst  the  diameter  of  the  axis  of  the 
globe  is  so  proportioned  to  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens  as  to  permit  the  image  of  an  ubject  to  be  justly 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  choroid  coat  absorbs  the 
transmitted  rays  of  light;  and  the  Iris,  by  its  contrac- 
tion or  dilatation,  augments  or  diminishes  the  pupillary 
aperture,  and  thus  regulates  the  admission  of  light  to 
the  retina.  The  actions  of  the  muscles  moving  the 
globe  have  been  alrcudy  described 
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SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Anatomy.  I*  the  section  which  treats  of  the  **  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,*'  three  distinct  divi- 
sions have  been  noticed  under  the  several  titles  of 
Cerebral,  True  Spinal,  and  Sympathetic  or  Vegetative, 
In  the  first  and  last  of  these,  anatomists  nre  enabled  to 
identify  structure  with  function ; but  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  does  uot  supply  the  analogous  connexion 
between  the  True  Spinal  or  Excito-inutory  functions 
and  their  corresponding  source  or  centre;  in  other 
words,  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
the  true  seat  of  the  functions  last  alluded  to,  although 
experiment  leaves  uo  doubt  that  a section  of  the  spinal 
marrow  constitutes  the  centre  (or  series  of  centres)  of 
the  Excito-motory  system,  and  that  filaments  or  offsets 
from  this  central  source  accompany  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  spinal  and  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  in  their 
course  amt  distribution.*  It  has  seemed  desirable  to 
introduce  the  present  subject  with  the  above  prefatory 
remarks,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  misconstruction  of 
the  division  which  will  be  adopted  in  this  the  Anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  nervous  system.  Two  sets  of 
nerves,  with  their  corresponding  centres,  will,  therefore, 
present  themselves  for  notice;  viz.,  the  Cerebro-Kpinal 
and  Sympathetic ; and  the  following  order  of  descrip- 
tion will  be  followed  : — 1.  Cerebro-spinal  System — a. 
Brain  and  its  coverings ; b.  Spinal  Cord  and  its  cover- 
ings ; c.  Cerebral  Nerves  ; d . Spino  sacral  Nerves. 
2-  Sympathetic  System — a.  Ganglia;  6.  their  branches. 

The  Brain  is  invested  by  three  coverings,  the  Dura 
Mater,  which  is  for  support ; the  Arachuoid,  which  is  a 
serous  membrane ; and  the  Pia  Mater  or  vascular  cover- 
ing. The  Dura  Mater  is  a tough  white  fibrous  membrane 
lining  the  Skull,  of  which  it  forms  the  internal  perios- 
teum, and  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  adherent  at  differ- 
ent parts,  but  especially  so  in  the  base  and  at  the 
sutures.  It  line*  the  various  apertures  which  transmit 
vessels  and  nerves  in  and  out  of  the  Skull ; at  these 
spots  the  dura  mater  becomes  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal periosteum,  which  is  likewise  the  case  in  the 
young  subject  at  the  sutures ; it  is  also  identified  with 
the  orbitar  periosteum  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure ; and  a 
prolongation  (to  be  presently  described)  accompanies 
the  spinal  marrow  in  its  eour?e  through  the  vertebral 
canal.  Certain  folds  or  productions  of  the  dura  mater 
form  septa  between  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of  preserving  from 
pressure  the  veins  (sinuses)  contained  between  their 
layers.  The  falx  major  or  cerebri  extends  longitu- 
dinally between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  com- 
mencing narrow  at  the  crest  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 

• The  only  proh*blo  hypoOieoU  hitherto  broached  upon  the 
subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Ununerr,  who  b*liere«  ho  has  discovered, 
in  the  o*n/ iom  substance  of  the  cord,  the  True  apinxl  centre, 
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extending  to  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  The  Anatomy. 
Falx  cerebelli  or  minor  is  a continuation  of  the  preceding  ■ -/ 

forwards  to  the  occipital  foramen ; it  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebellum.  The  Ten 
torium  is  a transverse  partition  separating  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum ; it  corresponds  to  the  transverse 
grooves  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  superior  angles 
of  the  petrous  bones ; a prolongation  of  the  extremities 
of  this  fold  along  the  small  wings  of  the  Sphenoid  bone 
are  called  the  Sphenoidal  folds,  and  they  correspond  to 
the  fissures  of  Sylvius.  The  principal*  arterial  supply 
to  this  membrane  is  derived  from  the  great  meningeal 
branches  of  the  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  : they  enter 
the  Skull  by  the  spinous  foramina  in  the  Sphenoid  bone, 
and  deeply  groove  the  parietal  bones  in  their  course 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  vault  of  the  Skull. 

Other  and  minor  branches  nre  derived  from  the  internal 
carotid,  ophthalmic,  ascending  pharyngeal,  occipital, 
vertebral  and  posterior  aural  arteries,  and  cuter  the 
Skull  by  different  foramina  in  its  base.  The  Sinuses 
are  venous  canals  contained  between  folds  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  ami  are  constituted  of  this  membrane  externally, 
and  the  common  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  within  ; 
they  are  cither  single  or  in  pairs.  Of  the  single  sinuses, 
the  Torculur  Ilerophili  occupies  a central  position  op- 
posite the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  The  superior 
Longitudinal  sinus  commences  at  the  foramen  caecum  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  extends  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  falx  to  the  Torcular,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
veins  from  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  is  small,  and  occupies 
the  concave  border  of  the  falx  major ; it  collects  blood 
from  the  corpus  callosum,  and  terminates  in  the  next. 

The  Straight  sinus  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  falx, 
and  leads  from  the  last  to  the  Torcular ; it  receives  the 
blood  of  the  interior  of  the  brain  by  the  Verne  Galeui, 
and  also  branches  from  the  cerebellum.  The  follow  ing 
sinuses  are  in  pairs  ; — the  Occipital  run  from  the 
margins  of  the  occipital  foramen  posteriorly  to  the 
Torcular.  The  lateral  sinuses  are  capacious,  and 
communicate  between  the  Torcular  and  jugular  veins; 
the  bone  is  deeply  grooved  by  them,  and  they  cor- 
respond to  the  attached  margin  of  the  Tentorium 
as  far  forwards  as  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen  in 
the  base  of  the  Skull,  where  the  jugular  vein  com- 
mences; they  receive  blood  from  both  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  The  Cavernous  sinuses  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid  bone,  and  the 
two  communicate  by  two  single  sinuses,  viz.,  the  trans- 
verse sinus,  which  stretches  across  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  circular,  which  surrounds 
the  pituitary  body.  The  superior  Petrosal  sinuses  are 
a pair  extending  along  the  superior  angles  of  the  pe- 
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Anatomy.  troun  bones  between  the  cavernous  ami  lateral  sinuses: 
and  the  inferior  Petrosal,  which  lie  between  the  above- 
named  lmnes  and  the  occipital,  have  similar  communi- 
cations to  the  last.  Some  of  the  sinuses,  especially  the 
superior  longitudinal,  have  fibrous  bonds  stretched 
across  their  interior,  apparently  to  limit  their  distention  ; 
and  little  granulur  bodies  are  developed  about  the 
orifices  of  the  veins,  probably  to  assist  in  directing?  tlie 
current  of  the  blood.*  The  free  communication  of  the 
sinuses  and  their  incompressibility,  as  well  os  limited 
distensibility,  are  circumstances  of  vital  importance  to 
the  integrity  of  the  delicate  organ  with  which  they  arc 
connected. 

The  Arachnoid  membrane  invests  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  sends  a process  into  its  interior,  and  lines  the 
dura  mater,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  except  at  the  sella  turcica.  The  visceral 
and  parietal  layers  are  continuous  at  the  points  of  exit 
or  entrance  of  the  vessel*  and  nerves.  This  membrane 
does  not  dip  into  the  interstices  of  the  convolutions, 
and  is  more  loosely  connected  to  the  brain  on  its  under 
than  on  its  upper  surface.  The  internal  division  of  the 
Aradiuoid  communicates  with  the  external  at  a small 
aperture  (foramen  of  Bichat)  placed  between  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  cere- 
bellum, and  thence  spreads  out  beneath  the  veins  of 
Galen  and  n fold  of  pia  mater,  denominated  44  velum 
interposal  uni,’’  to  be  presently  noticed  : it  also  lines  all 
the  ventricle*  (except  the  fifth),  traversing  the  apertures 
of  communication  between  them.  The  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  lubrication  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  this 
membrane  are  important  properties  in  connexion  with 
the  organ  it  invests. 

The  Pia  Mater  or  vascular  membrane  immediately 
invests  the  brain,  not  only  covering  its  surface,  but 
also  lining  the  interstice!'  between  the  convolutions : 
by  this  arraugement  a very  extended  superficies  of  the 
cerebral  structure  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  net-work  of  vessels  which  constitute  this  delicate 
tissue.  A reflection  of  the  pia  mater  also  spreads  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain,  through  u bnrad  fissure, 
which  is  hounded  by  tin?  corpus  callosum  and  pons 
• Varolii  in  the  centre,  and  extends  between  the  thalamus 

and  hippocampus  major  laterally  : this  is  denominated 
**  velum  inter  pusitum,”  and  the  margins  are  called 
“ plexus  choroides.” 

In  the  dissection  of  the  encephalon  its  physical  cha- 
racters are  found  to  differ  at  various  parts,  presenting 
in  some  places  a reddish-brown,  and  at  others  a pearly- 
white  appearance : these  component  structures  are  se- 
verally called  cincritious  and  medullary.  The  former, 
or  cineritioux  matter  for  the  most  pan  invests  the  lat- 
ter, but  the  medullary  exists  in  more  abundance. 

The  bulk  of  the  brain  consists  of  a larger  and  smaller 
portion,  named  “Cerebrum”  and  “ Cerebellum and 
each  of  these  diwsiorw  is  further  divided  into  sym- 
metrical halves  by  a longitudinal  fissure,  at  the  same 
time  thiil  they  ure  united  and  connected  by  means 
of  commissures  w hich  stretch  from  side  to  side  : more- 
over the  larger  and  smaller  brain  are  joined  to  each 
other,  and  associated  with  the  spinal  cord  by  other 
commissures,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
the  dissection.  The  longitudinal  fissure  which  divides 
the  Cerebrum  into  its  two  hemispheres  is  very  deep, 


• The  reader  is  refrrred  back  to  this  description,  when  study- 

ing the  orgiujutttiou  of  the  brain. 


and  lodges  the  greater  falx.  The  superior  surface  of  Anatomy, 
this  division  of  the  Brain  corresponds  to  the  vault  of  ' 

the  cranium,  and  is  consequently  convex  in  each  di- 
rection. The  convolutions  are  irregular  and  variable 
in  form,  shte,  and  direction,  and  are  separated  by  deep 
fissures : these  characters  are  less  prominently  deve- 
loped on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  Each 
hemisphere  is  subdivided  into  lobes  by  a curv  ed  fissure 
(P.  Svlvii);  that  portion  resting  beneath  the  tento- 
rium has  been  culled  the  posterior  lobe,  though  un- 
distinguished by  any  fissure  similar  to  that  which 
marks  the  sejjaration  between  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes.  The  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  support 
the  anterior  lobes,  and  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
the  middle.  When  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
is  viewed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  connected  to  a 
central  protuberance  (Pons  Varolii)  by  two  processes 
(crura),  and  these  are  crossed  by  bands  of  medullary 
matter  (traclus  optici),  which  unite  anteriorly  to  form 
the  optic  commissure  whence  the  nerves  spring.  In 
the  diamond -shaped  space  thus  bounded  are  seen  two 
little  pea-shaped  bodies  (corpora  mam  miliaria),  anterior 
to  which  the  pituitary  body  is  seen  coonected  to  the 
brain  by  a hollow  peduncle  named  infundibulum,  and 
behind  them  the  medullarv  matter  is  pierced  with 
vessels  (locus  perforutu*).  It  hag  been  remarked  that 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected  by  commis- 
sures : there  k,  nevertheless,  a considerable  interspace, 
which  ha*  been  described  under  the  title  of  44  Third 
Ventricle.”  The  lower  wall  or  floor  of  this  inter-cere- 
bral space  is  formed  by  the  part*  enumerated  above  as 
contained  between  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic  tracts : 
its  sides  are  formed  by  two  bulbous  swellings  (optic 
thalami),  which  arc  connected  by  a short  flat  band  of 
cinerilious  matter  (soft  commissure).  By  an  aperture 
in  its  floor  this  fissure  communicates  with  the  infundi- 
bulum ; and  posteriorly,  here  is  a passage  leading  be- 
neath the  optic  tubercles  to  the  grooved  upper  surface 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fourth  ventricle).  Covering 
in  the  inter- cere bml  fissure  is  the  membranous  veil 
(velum  interpositum)  already  described.  Above  this 
veil  are  found  the  three  great  cerebral  commissures. 

When  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  separated,  an  ex- 
tended mass  of  medullary  matter  is  brought  into  view 
(corpus  callosum):  this  consists  of  transverse  fibres 
stretching  into  either  hemisphere,  and  extending  to 
their  cinerilious  exterior:  the  extremities  of  ibis  great 
transverse  commissure  are  rounded  or  folded  on  them- 
selves. Above  this,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  on  either  side,  are  the  fibres  which 
connect  the  different  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  together 
(superior  longitudinal  commissure).  The  Interior  lon- 
gitudinal commissure  (fornix)  is  interposed  bet  ween  the 
great  transverse  commissure  ami  live  veil  of  pia  mater, 
and  thus  overhangs  the  central  fisaurc  called  third 
ventricle  : it  consists  of  longitudinal  medullary  fibres, 
splitting  before  and  behind,  but  united  in  the  centre: 
the  anterior  pillars  descend  in  front  of  the  middle  ven- 
tricle, and  terminate  in  the  corpora  mu  miliaria  and 
crura  cerebri ; whilst  the  posterior  are  found  investing 
certain  convolutions  in  the  posterior  lobe*  (hippocampi). 

A double  vertical  layer  of  medullary  matter  (septum 
lucklum)  connects  the  transverse  with  the  inferior 
longitudinal  commissure : the  inter vening  fissure  h 
called  **  fifth  ventricle/'  In  front  of  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  furaix,  a rounded  band  of  medullary  matter  ex- 
tends between  two  pyriform  bodies  (corpora  striata) ; 
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Anatomy.  the  anterior  commissure.  Behind  the  third  veil* 

tricle  are  the  optic  lobes,  four  in  number  (nates  and 
testes);  upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  resting  u 
little  grey  body  (Pineal  gland),  connected  by  peduncles 
to  the  optic  thalami ; audt  anterior  to  this  is  the  posterior 
com  mi  mm  re,  uniting  the  optic  thalami  at  their  junction 
to  the  optic  lobes.  Processes  of  medullary  matter  pro- 
ceed from  the  last-named  bodies  into  the  interior  of  the 
cerebellum,  constituting  commissural  bands  between  the 
great  and  small  brain  and  spinal  cord  : the  inner  borders 
of  these  are  connected  by  a thin  plate  called  “ Valve  of 
Vieuiaeus,”  If  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
be  examined,  their  folded  arrangement  will  be  found  to 
produce  the  appearance  which  has  given  rise  lo  the 
description  of  lateral  ventricles  or  cavities  within  the 
brain.  Here,  on  either  side  of  the  median  fissure,  are 
seen  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral  ganglia  (cor- 
pora striata  and  thalami  nervorum  opticorum),  which 
are  severally  denominated  the  “ ganglia  of  motion  and 
sensation. “ 'They  are  partly  overlapped  by  the  borders 
of  the  velum  interpositum  (plexus  choroides),  and 
present  in  the  interval  between  them  a narrow  band  of 
medullary  matter  (tenia  semicircularis).  In  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  so-called,  is  a 
small  convolution,  denominated  **  hippocampus  minor  ;w 
and  a larger  one  (hippocampus  major)  lies  in  that  part 
of  the  fissure  which  communicates  with  the  base  of  the 
brain  : the  inner  bonier  of  the  latter  is  sharp  and  free 
(tenia  hippocampi).  The  broad  transverse  or  hori- 
zontal fissure,  with  the  vertical  or  inter-cerebral  fissure, 
establish  a communication!  between  the  lateral  and 
middle  ventricles. 

The  structure  of  the  Cenbeilmm  presents  an  analogous 
arrangement  to  that  already  described  in  the  Cerebrum, 
as  regards  the  relative  position  of  the  medullary  and 
cineriiious  matter;  but  in  place  of  convolutions,  the 
surface  presents  a series  of  larndhe  or  plates  separated 
by  fissures,  which  admit  the  pia  mater.  A similar  dis- 
position also  exists  of  division  into  symmetrical  hemi- 
spheres, which  are  connected  by  commissures.  Of  these, 
one  extends  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cere- 
bellum, projecting  into  the  great  fissure  above  and 
below,  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ Vermiform  pro- 
c issues  the  other  is  more  distinctly  commissural  hi 
its  character,  consisting  of  transverse  fibres  which  con- 
stitute the  superficial  part  of  the  mesocephalon  (/bur 
VmvlU)  and  the  crura  cerehelli.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that  the  interior  of  the  Poll*  present*  the 
longitudinal  fibre*  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts, 
passing  from  the  cord  lo  the  cerebral  hemispheres  by 
the  crura  cerebri.  In  the  last-named  bodies  these 
tracts  are  separated  by  grey  matter  of  a very  deep 
colour  (iocus  mger).  The  interior  of  the  cerebellum 
exhibits  the  relation  of  its  component  structures,  of 
winch  the  medullary  is  derived  from  three  sources— 
viz.,  the  inter-cerebral  cosmissu  res,  the  great  traits-  * 
verse  cerebellar  commissure,  and  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord.  Recent  dissection  has  also  shown  that 
the  anterior  columns  likewise  contribute  some  fibres.* 
A vertical  or  horizontal  section  of  the  cerebellum 
exhibits  the  appearance  termed  “arbor  vitae,’ ‘ the  dis- 
tribution of  the  medullary  interior  in  it*  cineriiious 
capsule  presenting  on  arborescent  arrangement,  whence 
the  name.  An  irregular  oval  line  of  the  dark,  within  the 
v white,  matter  has  received  the  name  of  corpus  den  (alum . 


The  .Spina/  cord  is  connected  to  the  brain  above  Anatomy, 
under  the  title  of  **  Medulla  oblongata,"  and  ter  mi-  **v-“*J 1 

nates  in  the  upper  lumbar  region  by  forming  the 
“ cauda  equina/’  Its  coverings  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  encephalon,  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid 
being  both  more  loosely  connected  to  the  canal  and 
cord  than  they  ore  to  the  skull  and  brain.  The  fibrous 
menilinwe  leaves  the  foramina  with  the  Spinal  nerves, 
and  then  become*  continuous  with  the  adjoiniug  cel- 
lular membrane  The  arachnoid  is  reflected  from  the 
nerve*  at  their  exit,  and  forms  a cul-de-sac  or  tubular 
prolongation  in  the  sacral  canal.  The  investing  mem- 
brane of'  (lie  cord,  though  continuous  with  the  pia 
mater,  is  very  different  in  texture  and  consistence,  being 
tough,  dense,  and  resisting;  it  is  also  more  sparingly 
and  less  uniformly  vascular  than  the  cerebral  pia  mater. 

A line  of  angular  fibrous  processes  descends,  under  the 
name  of  “ Ligamentum  denlatuin,”  between  the  roots 
of  the  Spinal  nerve*.  The  superior  is  the  most  ex- 
panded part  of  the  cord,  which  also  presents  other 
swellings  opposite  the  origin  of  the  brachial  and  lumbar 
nerves  lu  form  Lite  medulla  spinalis  is  cylindrical, 
and,  with  the  above  exceptions,  gradually  diminishes 
in  size  as  it  descends ; und  first  forming  at  its  lower 
extremity  an  oval  expansion,  then  terminates  in  a short 
conical  process,  which  is  surrounded  bv  the  cauda 
equina.  There  are  six  longitudinal  grooves  or  fissure* 
in  the  Spinal  cord — two  median  and  four  lateral. 

The  former  are  deep,  the  latter  shallow.  Of  the 
mediau  fissures  the  anterior  is  the  deeper,  and  the 
two  cut  the  cord  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two 
rounded  columns  placed  side  by  side,  and  flattened 
where  they  are  in  contact.  The  bottom  of  the  anterior 
sulcus  presents  transverse  medullary  fibre*.  The  an- 
terior and  posterior  lateral  grooves  are  very  shallow, 
and  mark  the  line*  of  origin  of  the  double  root*  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  'The  relation  of  the  white  ami  grey 
matter  in  the  cord  is  transposed,  the  former  enveloping 
the  latter.  The  medullary  matter  exceeds  the  cineri- 
tious  in  quantity,  and  the  latter  exists  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions — n fact 
which  seems  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a connexion 
between  this  structure  and  the  true  spinal  centre,  as 
it  is  from  these  spots  that  the  largest  nerves  spring. 

The  form  of  the  cineritious  interior  of  the  cord  pre- 
sents, on  transverse  section,  the  appearance  of  two 
crescent*,  with  their  convexities  looking  inwards  and 
connected.  Either  half  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is 
divided  into  anterior  and  posterior  columns,  or  the 
columns  of  motion  and  senratioa.  As  these  ascend  they 
ore  divided  above  in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  an  in- 
terposed eminence  of  grey  covered  by  white  matter, 
named  “corpus  olivare/’  In  this,  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  cord,  the  anterior  pillars  are  called  “pyra- 
midal,’’ and  the  posterior  “restiform”  bodies.  Tin* 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  take  a long  course  from  their 
origin  before  tliey  emerge  from  the  vertebrosacral  ca- 
nal ; the  resulting  appearance  is  the  “ cauda  equina.” 

Cerebro- spinal  Nerves. — All  the  nerves  arising  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  in  symmetrical  pairs,  ami 
their  usual  form  is  cylindrical.  With  but  few  exceptions 
they  take  a direct  course  to  their  destination,  very  rarely 
deviating  in  their  origin,  or  importantly  so  in  their 
distribution.  The  " anastomoses”  of  nerves  are  fre- 
quent, whether  with  their  fellows,  with  others  pos- 
sessing similar  functions,  or  those  of  a different  character. 

Where  this  interlacement  is  complex,  it  is  designated 
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Anatomy,  by  the  title  “Plexus/’  It  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  anastomoses  of  nerves  consist  in  a simple 
interchange  of  fibrils;  in  no  instance  is  the  identity  of 
a single  ultimate  filament  lost  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course. 

Cerebral  Serves. — Utuier  the  above  head  are  in- 
cluded all  the  nerves  originating  from  the  bruin  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sub-occipital  ; and  these  are  generally  clussed  into 
“ pairs/*  according  to  their  association  ut  their  exit 
from  the  skull.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
this  classification  is  most  unscientific ; but  it  import* 
little  to  the  student  who  is  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  above  tact,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  placed  before 
him  a classification  founded  upon  the  stricter  principle 
of  their  physiology.  This  will  be  first  attempted  in 
the  following  tabular  viewr,  which  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  succeeding  description  of  the  nerves  under  the 
numerical  appellations  bv  which  they  are  generally 
known. 

Classification  of  Cerebral  Nerves  according  to  their 
functions : — ■ 


Simple. 


{1st,  or  Olfactory. 

2nd,  or  Optic. 

Auditory  division  of  ?ih. 

u .•  J 3rd,  4th,  6th,  9lh. 

(Mo..™  . . . jFld|j0,f7th* 

| Sensation  and  | 


motion . 

Compound-1  Sensation,  motion, 
and  specific 
sation 


n.  . .j 
n,  motion,) 
ecific  sen-  >5th. 


Probably  all  of  the  above  belong,  either  as  Excitors 
or  Motors,  to  the  True  Spinal  or  Excito-motory  System. 

The  first  pair  of  Cerebral  Nerves,  or  Olfactory , arc 
connected  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum.  Each  nerve  bus  three  attachments, 
—an  internal  to  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  corpus 
callosum;  an  external,  which  extends  along  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius;  and  an  intervening  central  peduncle.  The 
resulting  ganglion,  rather  than  nerve,  is  prismatic  in 
form,  ami  lies  in  a groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  lobe,  and  expunds  into  an  oval  bul- 
bous enlargement  as  it  lies  on  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  just  prior  to  the  descent  of  its  fila- 
ments through  the  foramina  in  this  bone.* 

The  Optic  nerves,  or  second  pair,  take  their  cerebral 
origin  from  the  tubercula  quodrigemina  by  two  distinct 
bands,  which  join  corresponding  elevations  on  the 
Optic  thalami,  known  by  the  name  of  “corpora  gtni- 
culatu/*  A flat  white  bund  ( tractus  opticus)  results 
from  the  union  of  these  fibres,  which  takes  its  course 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  around  the  crus 
cerebri  of  the  same  side;  and  gradually  assuming  a 
cylindrical  form,  the  aggregated  fibres  converge,  and 
ultimately  unite  on  the  olivary  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  to  form  the  optic  commissure,  whence  the  nerves 
proceed  to  their  destination.  Prior  to  this  union  a few 
delicate  fibres  connect  the  optic  tract  to  the  tuber 
cinereum.  The  commissure  is  not  uniform  in  its 
structure  and  the  relation  of  its  component  fibres 
but  there  is  usually  a distinct  interchange  of  filaments 
between  the  nerves  of  either  side  at  their  point  of 
contact. 


• For  the  dutnimUon  of  this  and  other  nerve*  connected  with 
the  bente*,  tit*  reader  is  referred  to  that  head. 


The  Third  pair  of  nerves  are  called  common  Ontlo-  Anatomy. 
muscular.  They  are  connected  to  the  motor  tract  at  ‘‘““"‘v  * 

the  inner  margin  of  each  crus  cerebri,  neur  its  junction 
to  the  mcHK-ephalon.  They  take  their  course  between 
the  posterior  cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar  arteries 
towards  the  cavernous  sinus,  resting  on  the  attachment 
of  the  tentorium  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  hone.  All  the  ocular  muscles,  except  two, 
are  supplied  by  these  nerves. 

The  fourth  pair,  or  Pathetic , spring  from  the  inferior 
of  the  optic  tubercles  (testes)  at  their  junction  to  the 
plate  which  connects  the  inter-cerebral  processes  (valve 
of  Vieuseeus).  They  wind  round  the  crura  cerebri, 
and  emerging  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
each  nerve  follows  the  concave  border  of  the  tentorium 
and  pierces  the  dura  mater,  to  enter  the  cavernous 
sinus  at  a point  a little  external  to  the  third  nerve. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  also  styled  Trigeminal , 
from  their  threefold  destination.  They  arc  types  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  consisting  of  two  roots,  a non-gan- 
glion ic  or  motor,  and  a ganglionic  or  sensitive  origin. 

Of  these  roots,  the  former  is  anterior  and  smaller,  aud 
derives  fibres  from  the  motor  tract  in  the  crus  cerebri, 
whilst  the  posterior  anti  larger  division  may  be  traced 
hack  through  the  pons  to  the  interval  between  the 
olivary  and  restiforan  bodies  at  the  summit  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Each  perfect  nerve  (lien  passes  to  the  petrous 
bone,  oil  live  point  of  the  superior  angle  of  which  a 
depression  exists,  iu  which  it  is  lodged.  In  its  pusuage 
thither  the  small  while  bundle  of  fibres  is  covered  by 
the  bruad,  flat,  fascicular  division  which  constitutes  the 
posterior  root.  This  latter  terminates  on  the  point  of 
hone  above  mentioned,  in  a large  greyish -red  semi- 
lunar ganglion,  the  concavity  of'  which  faces  buckwards 
and  inwards.  From  the  convexity  of  this,  the  Gas- 
serian Ganglion,  three  nerves  proceed,  severally  deno- 
minated Ophthalmic,  Superior,  and  Inferior  Maxillary. 

The  motor  root  retains  its  independence  as  it  passes 
beneath  the  ganglion,  aud  then  joins  the  inferior  max- 
illary nerve.  Tnc  Ophthalmic  nerve  soon  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  there  receives  filaments  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  prior  to 
its  ultimate  division.  The  superior  Maxillary  nerve 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Ophthalmic  division,  and 
passes  forwards  ami  outwards  to  the  round  hole  in  (he 
sphenoid  bone,  by  which  it  escapes  from  the  skull ; it 
then  crosses  the  spheno- max  illary  fissure  to  the  infra- 
orhitar  canal,  uloug  which  it  takes  its  course,  and 
emerging  on  the  cheek  divides  into  its  ultimate  fila- 
ments. The  branches  of  this  nerve  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  points  of  origin  : 

1.  In  the  spheno-max illary  fossa  the  orhitar  branch  is 
separated,  which  enters  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-max- 
Ulary  fissure,  and  divides  into  a temporal  and  malar 
twig : the  former  pierces  the  upper  part  of  the  malar 
bone  to  arrive  at  the  tenqKiral  fossa,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  filaments  from  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
and  terminates  iu  the  skin  of  the  temple ; the  latter 
escapes  also  through  the  malar  hone  to  terminate  on  the 
cheek.  Two  short  vertical  filument*  next  descend  from 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  to  join  the  spheno- palulinc 
ganglion.  Immediately  afterwards  the  posterior  su- 
perior dental  are  given  off ; they  wind  round  ihe  tube- 
rosity of  the  upper  jaw,  which  they  perforate,  to  supply 
the  molar  teeth,  a few  filaments  being  given  to  the 
gums  and  periosteum.  2.  Whilst  in  the  infra-orbitar 
canal  the  anterior  superior  dental  are  separated  ; they 
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Anatomy,  descend  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  (which 
they  supply),  and  terminate  in  the  incisor,  canine,  and 
bicuspid  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  3.  The  terminating 
branches  of  the  nerve  emerge  front  the  canal  by  the- 
infra-orbitar  foramen,  and  are  distributed  relatively  to 
the  regions  denoted  by  their  names — Malar,  Nasal, 
Palpebral,  and  Labial.  The  Inferior  Maxillary,  or 
largest  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  passes  out  of  the 
skull  by  the  oval  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone ; it  is  then 
found  lying  in  contact  with  the  external  pterygoid  ami 
tensor  palati  muscles,  and  may  be  seen  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  portions, — the  anterior  and  external  being 
the  non -ganglionic  white  root  already  noticed,  whilst 
the  other  and  larger  part  partakes  of  the  characters 
common  to  it  and"  the  other  divisions  of  the  nerve 
already  described.  The  branches  of  the  motor  root 
are  exclusively  distributed  to  the  muAcles  of  masti- 
cation, and  ure  the  following:  temporal  filaments, 
which  cross  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  to  gain  the 
temporal  fossa,  where  they  terminate  in  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  by  communicating  in  the  scalp  with  the 
facial  nerve.  The  Masseteric  also  crosses  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  then  runs  between  it  and  the 
temporal  to  terminate  in  the  masseter,  after  supplying 
the  tcmporo-maxillary  articulation.  The  Buccal  takes 
its  course  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and 
ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  crossing 
first  the  coronoid  process ; it  gives  filaments  to  the 
ptervgoid  and  temporal  muscles,  and  then  terminates 
in  tfie  buccinator : sometimes  a separate  branch  or 
branches  supply  the  pterygoid  muscles.  The  sensitive 
or  ganglionic  division  of  the  nerve  divides  into  three 
branches.  The  Temporo-auricular  posses  backwards 
behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  upwards 
between  its  condyle  and  the  external  auditory  open- 
ing; after  which  it  issues  from  the  parotid  gland,  and 
accompanies  the  temporal  artery  in  its  divisions:  its 
filaments  are  distributed  to  the  external  car,  glenoid 
articulation,  and  skin  of  the  temple,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  facial.  The  Inferior  Dental  branch 
first  runs  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  then 
between  the  pterygoideus  intemus  and  ramus  of  the 
jaw  to  the  inferior  dental  hole : prior  to  entering  the 
canal  a filament  is  separated,  named  my  lo-hyoidean, 
which  supplies  that  muscle,  the  digastric,  and  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  In  the  dental  canal  filaments  are 
distributed  to  the  several  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  a large 
division  of  the  nerve  being  separated  at  the  mental 
foramen,  where  it  emerges,  ami  terminates  in  the  mus- 
cles, skin,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip  and 
chin.  The  Lingual  branch  at  first  accompanies  the 
last  described,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw;  it  then  descends 
obliquely  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  to  the  interval 
between  the  sub-maxillary  gland  and  raucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  joining  tike  duct  of  the  former 
crosses  the  insertion  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  and 
above  the  sub-lingual  gland,  to  terminate  on  the  tongue. 
The  filaments  this  distributes  in  its  progress  are,  to 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  gums,  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx ; its  termina- 
tion has  been  already  described.  Physiology. — The 

Fifth  is  a compound  nerve  of  motion  and  sensation, 
differing  only  from  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  non-amal- 
gamation of  their  separate  roots.  The  motor  portion 
of  the  nerve  superin'ends  the  acts  of  mastication,  whilst 
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the  posterior  root  becomes  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  Anaiomj. 
forehead,  face,  tongue,  palate,  &c, ; and  its  lingual 
branch  appears  also  to  be  the  nerve  of  taste.  Each 
division  appears  further  connected  relatively  with  the 
excitor  and  motor  functions  of  the  true  spinal  system. 

The  sixth  pair,  or  Abducent  nerves,  spring  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  pyramidal  bodies  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  at  their  junction  to  the  mesocephalon. 

Each  pierce*  the  dura  mater  to  enter  tbc  cavernous  sinus 
just  behind  the  posterior  clinoid  process  of  the  Sphe- 
noid bone ; and,  in  its  course  through  the  sinus,  is 
closely  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery, 
where  it  receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  It  supplies  the  al>- 
ductor  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Under  the  head  of  seventh  pair  of  cerebral  nerves, 
two  are  classed  together  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon save  their  aperture  of  exit  from  the  skull — the 
Portio  mollis,  or  Auditory  nerve,  and  Porlio  dura,  or 
Facial.  The  former  is  connected,  at  its  cerebral  extre- 
mity, to  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  by 
two  setH  of  fibres  enclosing  the  restiform  body,  the 
posterior  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  trans- 
verse white  Hikes  crossing  from  the  grooved  fissure  of 
the  cord  (the  fourth  ventricle).  These  converging 
filaments  are  collected  at  the  angular  junction  of  the 
mesocephalon  with  the  crus  cerebelli  and  corpus  resti- 
form,  whence  the  nerve  proceeds  to  the  internal  audi- 
tory foramen,  which  it  enters  accompanied  by  the  portio 
dura.  The  Facial  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  motor  tract  of  the  cord  al  its  junction  to  the  meso- 
cephalon, emerging  external  and  posterior  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  nerves ; it  is  usually  connected,  soon  after  its 
origin,  by  a few  filaments  to  the  auditory,  anterior  to 
which  it  lies.  In  the  internal  auditory  passage  the 
facial  is  the  internal  of  the  two,  and  soon  quits  its 
consort  to  enter  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which  it 
traverses,  and  makes  its  exit  by  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men. Whilst  in  the  aqueduct  the  muscular  filaments 
to  the  tympanum  are  separated,  and,  immediately  after 
leaving  the  skull,  the  three  following  branches  are 
given  ofF:  Posterior  auriculsur,  which  winds  before  the 
muatoid  process  to  divide  into  twigs,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  concha,  uuricular,  occipitofrontalis,  and 
sterno-mastoid  muscles;  the  Sub-mastoid  enters  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  which  it  sup- 
plies, also  communicating  with  branches  of  the  pur 
vagum  ; the  Stylo-hyoid  branch  supplies  the  Styloid 
muscle,  and  communicates  with  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion.  The  facial  trunk  now  takes  its  course  down- 
wards and  outwards  through  the  parotid  gland,  and, 
whilst  still  imbedded  in  its  structure,  bifurcates  imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  external  carotid  artery,  close 
to  its  ultimate  division:  the  resulting  branches  are 
severally  named  temporo-facud  and  cervico-facial,  and 
the  interlacement  from  subsequent  interchange  of  fila- 
ments is  the  porotidean  plexus  (Pes  onaerinus).  The 
temporo-facial  division  is  the  lurger ; it  passes  upwards 
through  the  structure  of  the  parotid  gland,  and,  cross- 
ing the  condyle  of  the  lower  juw,  subdivides  into  tem- 
poral, malar,  and  buccal  branches : the  first  of  these 
supplies  the  temporal,  frontal,  and  auricular  muscles, 
and  communicates  with  the  other  nerves  in  these  re- 
gions ; the  mahur  twigs  cross  the  bone  of  that  name, 
to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  upper  lip ; the 
buccal  are  transverse,  crossing  the  masseter  with  the 
parotid  duct,  and  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
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Anatomy.  ]jpt  ala?  nasi,  anti  commissure  of  the  lips ; many  filu- 
meats  also  communicate  with  the  motor  ami  sensitive 
portions  of  the  fifth  on  the  cheek.  The  Cervico-fiieinl 
division  of  the  facial  trunk  passes  downwards  through 
the  parotid  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  sub- 
divides into  xupra-mental  filaments  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  the  infra-mental,  which 
run  beneath  the  platysma,  giving  it  filaments,  and  com- 
municating freely  with  tile  cervical  plexus.  Physi- 
ology.— The  Facial  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
hu  e,  supplying  those  regions  which  derive  their  sen- 
sitive filaments  from  the  fifth.  It  belong*  to  the  motor 
section  of  the  true  spinal  system. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  three  divisions, 
which  are  classed  together  as  they  paw  out  of  the 
skull  in  company-  The  Giotto-pharyngeal  and  Pneumo- 
gastric  divisions  arise  by  several  filaments  from  the 
side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  between  the  olivary  and 
rcstiform  bodies:  they  are  joined  by  the  third  division, 
which  is  really  a spinal  nerve,  arising  from  the  spinal 
marrow  by  several  filaments  between  the  pueuino- 
gastric  and  fourth  spinal  nerve;  it  is  the  Spinal  acces- 
sory. These  three  pass  together  to  the  posterior  lace- 
rated hole  of  the  skull,  by  which  they  quit  this  cavity 
anterior  to  the  jugular  vein,  the  pneumoguMric  being 
placed  between  the  other  two  nerves.  The  Glosso- 
pharyngeal first  sends  off  a tympanitic  brunch  which 
traverses  the  petrous  bone  to  join  the  Vidian;  aud 
communicating  also  by  other  filaments  with  the  facial 
and  sympathetic,  it  takes  its  course  around  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle  to  its  destination,  which  has  been 
already  described.  The  Pneumogastric  nerves,  or 
Paria  Vaga,  consist,  at  their  origin,  of  eight  or  ten  dis- 
tinct fascicles  belonging  to  either  nerve,  which,  at  their 
exit  from  the  skull,  are  closely  bound  together  and  in- 
timately connected  to  the  lingual  motor  nerves.  Each 
par  vugum  then  presents  a greyish  gangliform  enlarge- 
ment, and  subsequently  pursues  its  course  through 
the  neck  and  chest  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  cervical 
region  it  lies  upon  the  rectus  capitis anticus and  longus 
colli  muscles,  and  in  the  carotid  sheath  between  the 
artery  and  jugular  vein.  The  right  nerve  then  crowes 
the  subclavian  artery  at  right  angles  (being  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  vein),  to  pass  into  the  tho- 
rax : the  left  nerve  in  on  a plane  posterior  to  its  fellow, 
and  descends  between  the  subclaviun  and  carotid  arte- 
ries of  that  side,  parallel  to  which  it  runs  to  gain  the 
outer  surface  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  The  two  nerves  then  approach  the  median 
Hue,  and  pass  behind  the  roots  of  tbe  lungs  into  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  where  they  attach  themselves  to 
the  oesophagus,  and  are  conducted  by  it  (the  left  being 
on  its  anterior,  and  tbe  right  on  its  posterior  aspect) 
through  the  diaphragm  to  the  stomach.  H ranches, — 
After  communicating  with  the  other  neighbouring  cere- 
bral nerves  and  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, the  pharyngeal  branch  is  separated,  which 
descends  obliquely  inwards  behind  the  carotid  sheath, 
ami  close  to  the  spine  towards  the  pharynx  : a plexus 
is  here  formed  by  this  branch  and  other  filaments  from 
the  glosso- pharyngeal  and  sympathetic,  which  supplies 
the  pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  branch  is  given 
off  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  lakes  a similar 
course  behind  the  carotid  sheath  to  the  side  of  tha 
larynx,  where  it  divides  into  external  awl  internal  fila- 
ment*: the  former  are  distributed  te  the  thy ro- hyoid, 
sterao- thyroid,  and  crico-thyroid  muscles ; the  latter 


penetrates  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed  Anatomy, 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx,  and  crico-thyroid  N— 
and  nrytaraoid  muscles.  The  Vagus  then  communi- 
cates with  the  cervical  pie x us,  and  gives  off  its  cardiac 
filaments  (one  on  the  left  and  three  or  four  on  the 
right  side)  to  join  tbe  cardiac  plexus,  whither  they  are 
conducted  by  the  carotid  arteries.  The  recurrent 
laryngeal  branch  is  given  off  whilst  the  nerves  are  rela- 
tively connected  to  the  uuder  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  and  upper  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  the  lor  liter 
being  encircled  by  the  right  and  the  latter  by  the  left 
nerve ; each  recurrent  branch  then  passes  upwards 
and  inwards  under  the  carotid  and  iuierior  thyroid 
arteries  and  thyroid  gland  to  the  pharynx,  benenth  the 
inferior  constrictor  of  which  it  takes  its  course  to  gain 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thyroid  cartilage : it  com- 
municates wilfi  the  cardiac  plexus  and  inferior  cervical 
ganglion,  supplying  also  the  thyroid  body  and  tracheal 
mucous  membrane : its  terminating  filaments  pierce 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
crico-urytirnokleuH  lateralis  and  posticus,  and  thyro- 
urytvnoideus,  as  well  us  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
Inrynv,  where  it  communicates  with  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve  anti  it*  fellow.  Beliiud  the  root  of  each 
lung  the  great  pulmonic  plexus  is  formed  by  a net-work 
of  filaments  derived  from  tbe  pneumagastrk  uerven 
(which  here  for  a time  almost  lose  their  cord-like  cha- 
racter), and  from  the  lower  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
ganglia:  similar  but  fewer  filaments  are  detached  to 
form  an  anterior  pulmonic  plexus  in  front  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels : the  branches  from  these  plexus  ac- 
company the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  and  terminate 
in  their  lining  membrane.  A similar  plexiform  arrange- 
ment may  also  be  observed  on  the  oesophagus,  the 
filaments  from  which  supply  this  tube.  Lastly,  in  tbe 
abdomen  these  nerves  form  a network  around  the  car- 
diac extremity  of  the  stomach,  from  which  filaments  pro- 
ceed, under  cover  of  the  peritoneum,  to  supply  all  ports 
of  this  organ,  and  to  communicate  with  the  neighbour- 
ing sympathetic  plexus  supplying  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Physiology. — These  nerves  regulate,  through  their 
luryngeoi  branches  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
larynx,  und  are  therefore  essential  to  the  production  of 
voice  ; they  further  endow  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  laryngeal  orifice  with  it*  very  exalted  sensibility. 

By  their  pulmonic  branches,  the  pneumogustries  con- 
vey impressions  from  the  lungs  to  the  braitr,  whence 
the  necessary  motor  influence  is  propagated  along  the 
phrenic  nerves  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. The  cardiac  brunches  preserve  the  sympathy 
between  the  heart,  Inngs,  brain,  and  stomach : such  is 
likewise  the  property  of  the  gastric  branches  in  part, 
though  doubtless  they  are  also  necessary  to  the  perfect 
performance  of  the  functions  of  this  organ,  which  are 
principally  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

Probably  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  also 
referable  to  these  nerves. 

The  Spinal  accessory  nerves  ascend  from  their  origin 
between  the  root*  of  the  spinal  nerves,  und  lie,  in  the 
lacerated  foramina,  behind  the  other  division*  of  the 
eighth,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  tine  ninth  : on  emerging 
from  the  cover  of  the  jugular  vein,  each  nerve  almost 
immediately  perforate*  the  sumo-mastoid  muscle  ob- 
liquely, and  again  appears  on  its  posterior  aspect,  where 
it*  ultimate  filament*  are  distributed  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  It  communicates  in  it*  course  with  the 
pneumo-gaatric,  lingual  motor  aud  cervical  nerves,  and 
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Anatomy,  supplies  the  sterno- mastoid  muscle.  Phvtialngy. — 
■- v These  nerves  control  the  actions  of  the  muscles  they 
supply,  being  also  motor  branches  of  the  true  spinal 


system. 

The  ninth,  or  Lingual  Motor  nerve*,  spring  by  ten  or 
twelve  distinct  filaments  from  the  motor  column  m the 
medulla  oblongata,  emerging  from  the  fissure  between 
the  corpus  olivarc  and  pyramidnle  of  either  side.  Each 
nerve  descends  outwards  to  the  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
men in  the  occipital  bone,  after  which  it  becomes  closely 
connected  to  the  par  vogum,  being  posterior  to  it  and 
to  its  inner  side.  It  subsequently  hooks  round  the 
occipital  artery,  and  crossing  external  to  the  carotid 
arteries  and  vagus  nerve,  it  passes  beneath  the  digas- 
tric and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  in  its  progress  to  the 
tongue.  It  communicates  with  the  pneunmgastric, 
sub-occipital,  and  cervical  nerves,  and  superior  cer- 
vical ganglion,  and  gives  oft*  a long  branch,  called 
Descendens  Lingualis.  This  nerve  runs  down  the 
neck  parallel  to  the  carotid  artery,  und  generally  super- 
ficial to  its  sheath  : it  is  usually  reinforced  by  a branch 
from  the  vagus,  and  opposite  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  sterno-n»s*oid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  it 
is  met  by  communicating  twigs  from  the  cervical  nerves, 
and  a little  triangular  plexus  is  the  result,  from  which 
filaments  proceed  to  be  distributed  to  the  omo-hyoid, 
sternohyoid,  and  stemo- thyroid  muscles.  This  de- 
scending branch  of  the  lingual  nerve  probably  associates 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  it  supplies  with  those  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw,  larynx,  and  tongue. 

Spino-SarraJ  Nerre.f.— -Under  this  head  thirty  pairs 
of  nerves  are  claused,  which  escape  from  the  vertebral 
canal  by  the  spinal  and  sacral  foramina.  Their  most 
prominent  characteristics  are  that  they  are  symmetrical ; 
that  they  commence  by  double  roots,  of  which  the 
posterior  » considerably  the  larger,  and  swells  into  a 
ganglion  prior  to  joining  the  anterior ; of  these  roots 
(which  spring  by  several  filaments  from  the  lateral 
furrows  of  the  cord),  the  former  is  exclusively  sensitive 
and  exciter,  and  the  latter  is  endowed  with  motor  pro- 
perties. As  these  roots  are  pawing  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men, and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  ganglion  on  the  posterior,  tliey  unite  into  a single 
cord  or  trunk,  which  again  divides  into  anterior  and 
posterior  branches,  of  which  the  former  is  almost  in- 
variably the  larger ; the  nerves,  after  this  division,  are 
composed  of  the  mixed  roots,  and  are,  therefore,  com- 
pound nerves  of  motion  and  sensation.  In  the  upper  re- 
gion of  the  spine  the  nerves  are  nearly  transverse  in  their 
direction  as  they  leave  the  column ; but  they  gradually 
become  more  oblique,  and  have  a longer  course  within 
the  spinal  canal  as  the  sacral  region  is  approached. 

The  Cervical  nerves  ore  eight  in  number,  of  which 
the  first  emerges  beneath  the  occipital  bone  (sub- 
occipital),  and  the  last  below  the  seventh  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

The  posterior  branches  of  these  nerves  pass  back- 
wards between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebne 
to  supply  the  posterior  cervical  muscles.  The  first 
two  are,  however,  larger  than  the  anterior  brunches, 
und  require  separate  notice.  The  superior  posses  into 
the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  posterior  recti  and 
obliqui  muscles,  to  which  and  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood it  is  distributed.  The  second  nerve  passes  back 
between  the  superior  oblique  and  complex  us  muscles, 
and  after  giving  oft*  a lash  of  muscular  filaments,  it  is 
continued  upwards  in  the  scalp  even  to  the  vertex. 


The  anterior  branches  of  the  first  four  cervical  nerves,  Anatom*, 
after  communicating  with  euch  other,  coalesce  to  form 
the  Cervical  plexus.  The  situation  of  this  plexus  is  in 
the  jmsterior  superior  triangle  of  the  neck,  between  the 
second  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra*,  covered  by  the 
platysina  and  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  lying  internally  on  the  anterior  scalenus, 
and  externally  on  the  levator  anguli  scapula*  muscles; 
its  branches  are  superficial  and  deep.  The  ascending 
superficial  branches  are  three  ; — the  auricu laris,  which 
ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  ear  in  company  with  the  external  jugular 
vein,  and  is  lost  in  the  parotid  gland  and  external  ear, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  facial  vein.  The 
superficial!*  colli  ascends  toward*  the  sub-max  illary 
gland,  which  it  supplies,  mild  likewise  gives  filaments 
to  the  platvsma  and  digastric  muscle,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  tlte  facial  and  mylo-hvoide«m  nerves.  The 
mastoid  branch  keeps  the  posterior  bottler  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  » lost  in  the  occipital  scalp 
and  ear.  The  descending  superficial  branches  are 
stipra-clavicular  and  acromial  ; these  take  the  directions 
their  names  denote,  and  arc  Inst  in  the  akin  of  the  chest 
and  shoulder.  The  rleej > branches  communicate  with 
the  descending  lingua]  nerve,  and  give  off  the  muscu- 
lar filaments  already  described  (see  ninth  cerebral 
nerve);  others  descend  beneath  the  clavicle  to  termi- 
nate in  the  axilla  ; of  these,  one  long  branch  (external 
Respiratory  of  Bell)  is  connected  with  the  phrenic  and 
distributed  to  the  Serratus  mognus  muscle.  Lastly, 
the  Phrenic  nerve  descends  from  the  cervical  plexus; 
it  is  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  and  gets 
an  additional  filament  from  the  upper  eord  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  This  descends  obliquely  over  the 
anterior  scalenus  muscle  to  its  inner  magin,  being  in- 
terposed in  this  course  between  the  sub-clavian  artery 
and  vein.  As  it  enters  the  chest  it  hooks  round  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  and  then  crossing  anterior  to 
the  root  of  the  lung,  it  descends  between  the  pericar- 
dium and  pleura  to  the  diaphragm.  The  left  nerve  is 
somewhat  longer,  and  on  a plane  posterior  to  the  right, 
having  to  wind  round  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The 
scalenus  muscle  usually  receives  a filament  from  this 
nerve;  but  its  destination  is  the  diaphragm,  of  which 
it  is  the  motor  nerve,  thus  completing  the  excito-motor 
circle  with  the  pneumognstric  or  centripetal  nerve. 

Filaments  from  the  Phrenic  nerve  pierce  the  diaphragm 
to  join  the  abdominal  plexus  of  tne  Sympathetic.  In 
addition  to  the  communications  above  noticed,  the  an- 
terior branches  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  communi- 
cate with  the  Sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  neck,  and  with 
the  eighth  and  ninth  cerebral  nerves. 

Brachial  Plexus. — -The  anterior  branches  of  the  four 
inferior  cervical  nerves  much  exceed  in  size  those  of 
the  superior,  and  passing  outwards  between  the  scoleni 
muscles,  unite  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first 
dorsal  to  form  the  plexjis  which  supplies  the  upper 
extremity  ; prior  to  this  union,  muscular  filaments, 
especially  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves,  are  distri- 
buted to  the  anterior  cervical  muscles,  levator  scapula?, 
serratus  mognus,  ktissimus  dorsi,  and  pectoral  mus- 
cles; and  communicating  filaments  are  received  by 
each  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic. 

Or  the  brandies  wlilch  constitute  the  brachial  plexus, 
the  upper  descend  to  join  the  lower,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  three  nervous  cords  result  from  this 
union  ; the  superior,  consisting  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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Anatomy,  cervical,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  alone,  and  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerve  forming  the  inferior  cord. 
The  portion  of  this  plexus  is  in  the  posterior  inferior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  above  and  a little  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  being  sometimes  separated  by  a portion 
of  the  posterior  scalenus  muscle;  it  then  descends  out- 
wards between  the  gubclavius  muscle  and  first  rib,  to 
enter  the  axilla,  where  it  next  lies  on  the  upper  dic- 
tation of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  nerves  then  sur- 
round the  artery  and  pass  to  their  several  destinations. 

The  Branches  of  this  plexus  are  Thoracic,  Scapular, 
and  Brachial.  The  Thoracic  nerves  are  two  or  three 
in  number,  and  descend  before  the  vessels  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  pectoral  muscles;  they  come  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  plexus,  and  communicate  with  the 
second  intercostal  nerve.  The  Scapular  nerves  vary 
in  number : the  tupra-scapular  is  a large  regular 
branch  which  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus 
to  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  where  it  traverses 
the  Ibramcn  completed  by  ligament,  and  subsequently 
descends  beneath  the  acromion  to  terminate  in  the 
infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles:  a subscapular 
branch  is  separated  before  the  nerve  arrive*  at  the 
supra-spinous  fossa,  and  filaments  are  given  to  the 
muscle  of  that  name  in  the  last-mentioned  space. 
The  subscapulur  nerves  are  irregular ; they  accom- 
pany the  corresponding  artery  in  its  distribution  to 
the  subscapular  and  terete*  muscles.  The  Brachial 
branches  are  large  and  numerous;  they  are  related 
in  the  following  way  to  the  artery  : the  two  heads 
of  the  median  nerve  join  anterior  to  it ; the  inner  cu- 
taneous and  ulnar  are  connected  to  the  internal  head 
of  the  last,  and  therefore  lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery  ; the  outer  cutaneous  is  in  like  manner  connected 
to  the  external  head  of  the  median,  and  the  radial  and 
circumflex  nerves  are  behind  the  artery.  The  Circum- 
flex nerve  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus  to  join 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery  in  its  exit  from  the 
axilla  between  the  humerus,  long  head  of  the  triceps, 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  ; it  runs  round  the  neck 
of  the  bone  under  cover  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  to  w hich 
it  is  principally  distributed  ; some  filaments  supply  the 
joint,  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus  muscles,  ami  others 
become  cutaneous.  The  internal  Cutaneous  nerve  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  and  accom- 
panies the  basilic  vein  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  arm  to 
the  inner  condyle,  where  its  branches  become  cutane- 
ous. After  supplying  the  skin  about  the  elbow,  the 
internal  or  larger  division  of  the  nerve  continues  its 
course  in  company  with  the  basilic  vein,  distributing 
its  filaments  to  the  anterior,  inner,  and  back  part  of  the 
forc-arin  as  low  as  the  hand  ; the  outer  division  is  simi- 
larly disposed  of  on  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the 
fore-arm.  Usually  another  small  cutaneous  nerve  ex- 
ists, which  is  joined  by  communicating  filaments  from 
the  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves  (Wrisbergs),  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  axilla  and  inner  brachial 
region.  The  External  or  Musculo-cutaneous  nerve 
leaves  the  middle  of  the  plexus,  and  shortly  |>erforating 
the  eoraco-brachialis  muscle,  descends  between  the 
flexors  of  the  forc-arin  to  the  elbow,  where  it  becomes 
sub-cutaneous;  then,  after  crossing  under  the  median 
cephalic  vein,  it  traverses  the  fore-arm,  and  divides 
into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  In  the  above 
course  it  supplies  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact ami  the  skin  of  the  fore-urm,  and  its  terminating 
filaments  arc  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  thumb  and  that 


covering  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  Ulnar  nerve  Anatomy 
is  derived  from  the  interior  cord  of  the  plexus;  it  de- 
acend®  between  the  triceps  and  biceps  muscles,  in  com- 
pany with  the  inferior  profunda  urtcry  to  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  behind  which  it  passes,  and 
between  the  two  beads  of  the  flexoT  carpi  ulnuris 
muscle ; it  then  passes  through  the  fore  arm  under 
cover  of  this  muscle,  and  lying  upon  the  deep  flexor  of 
the  fingers  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery  : it  sub- 
sequently crosses  superficial  to  the  annular  ligament  to 
terminate  in  the  palm.  In  the  upper  arm  this  nerve 
gives  a few  filaments  to  the  triceps  and  neighbouring 
integument;  in  the  fore  arm  it  supplies  many  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers : a lurge  dorsal  branch  is 
separated  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  which 
w inds  round  the  ulna,  and  descends  upon  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers.  Of 
the  terminating  brandies  the  superficial  is  the  larger, 
supplying  the  jiuliruu'  surface  of  the  little  finger  and 
ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger ; and  communicating  with 
the  median,  the  deep  branch  passes  between  the  ab- 
ductor minimi  digit i and  long  flexor  tendons,  supplying 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  and  anterior 
interossci.  The  Median  nerve  collects  branches  from 
ull  parts  of  the  plexus,  aud  after  the  union  of  its  two 
heads  it  descends  in  front  of  the  brachial  artery,  gra- 
dually inclining  to  its  inner  side  os  they  together  ap- 
proach the  elbow ; it  then  passes  deeply  into  the  fore 
arm  between  the  supinator  longus  and  pronator  teres, 
separating  the  two  heads  of  the  latter  muscle,  and  tak- 
ing its  subsequent  course  between  the  superficial  mid 
deep  flexors  of  the  hand  ; at  the  cur  pus  it  is  seen 
between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  carpi  rudialis, 
and  passing  beneath  the  annulur  ligament  it  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches.  This  nerve  distributes  large 
filaments  to  the  flexors  and  pronators  in  the  fore  arm : 
un  interosseous  branch  accompanies  the  corresponding 
artery  for  the  supply  of  the  deep  flexors  ; it  pierces  the 
interosseous  ligament  below,  and  terminates  on  the  back 
of  the  hand.  The  median  then  gives  otr  u cutaneous 
palmar  filament  above  the  wrist,  and  divides  into  its 
digital  branches,  which  arc  five  in  number  : these  cross 
the  palm,  and  run  in  company  with  the  digital  arteries 
on  either  side  of  the  thumb,  fore  finger,  and  middle 
finger,  as  well  as  the  radial  ride  of  the  ring  finger, 
where  a communication  is  established  with  the  ulnar : 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  lumbricales  are  also  sup- 
plied by  these  branches.  The  Kailial  nerve  is  gene- 
rally the  largest  of  the  plexus,  from  which  it  arises  by 
several  filaments  from  each  of  the  cords;  it  takes  a 
spiral  course  round  the  humerus,  piercing  the  fibres  of 
the  triceps,  between  the  inner  and  middle  heads  of 
which  it  first  runs,  and  then  between  the  outer  head 
and  bone ; it  is  accompanied  by  the  superior  profunda 
artery,  and  near  the  elbow  is  found  between  the  long 
supinator  and  anterior  brachial  muscles,  where  it 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  In  its 
course  this  nerve  supplies  the  extensors  of  the  fore  arm, 
and  extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand;  and  above 
its  division  a cutaneous  branch  (radial  cutaneous)  is 
separated,  which  descends  on  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  fore  arm  to  the  wrist.  Of  the  terminating 
branches  the  anterior  is  the  smaller ; it  accompanies 
the  radial  artery  through  the  middle  third  of  its  course, 
aud  then  winds  close  to  the  radius  to  the  back  of  the 
tore  arm : it  is  lost  cm  the  skin  of  the  thumb,  fore  and 
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•Anatomy,  middle  finders.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  Iladial 
*— v— ' nerve  takes  a deep  course,  piercing  the  supinator  brevis 
close  to  the  neck  of  the  radius:  it  first  supplies  the  ex- 
tensor and  supinator  muscles,  and  subsequently  descends 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  interosseous  ligament  to 
the  posterior  annular  ligament,  beneath  which  it  passes 
to  be  distributed  to  the  dorsal  iuterossei  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  hand. 

The  Dorsal  Nerves  are  twelve  pairs,  the  last  of  which 
leaves  the  spinal  canal  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar  Vcrtebnr.  The  posterior  branches  in  this  region 
pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebra?  and  superior  costo-transverse  ligaments,  ami 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back  and 
loins  the  last  communicating  with  the  first  lumbar. 
The  anterior  branches  are  the  intercostal  nerves  each 
of  which  receives,  soon  alter  its  origin,  one  or  two  com- 
municating filaments  from  the  corresponding  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  of  the  chest.  As  the  intercostal  nerves 
I hiss  outwards,  they  first  lie  beneath  the  pleura,  and 
subsequently  insinuate  themselves  between  the  inter- 
costal muscles  and  accompany  the  intercostal  vessels 
in  the  groove  on  the  under  border  of  each  rib:  they 
terminate  by  dividing  into  internal  and  external 
brunches.  The  former  of  these,  after  supplying  the 
intercostal  muscles,  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  mamma  above,  and  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  and  integument  below ; the  latter 
pierce  the  external  intercostal  muscles  near  the  middle 
of  the  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  serratus  magnus  ami 
abdominal  muscles.  The  first  intercostal  nerve  is  the 
largest,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  'Die  second  and  third  give  otT  the  cutane- 
ous brachial  branches  already  noticed.  The  twelfth 
communicates  with  the  first  lumbar.  Their  length 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  rib«,  and  their 
position  in  the  costal  groove  is  superior  to  the 
artery. 

The  Isum/xtr  Nerves  are  five  pairs,  of  which  the  low- 
est leaves  the  spinal  canal  immediately  above  the 
sacrum.  The  posterior  branches  are  distributed,  as 
those  in  the  dorsal  region,  to  the  lumbar  muscles.  The 
anterior  branches  communicate  with  the  lumbar  sym- 
pathetic ganglia,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  last 
dorsal  umJ  first  sacral  nerves.  The  Lumbar  plexus 
results  from  the  union  of  these  branches ; it  is  imbedded 
in  the  psoas  muscle,  and  rests  on  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  The  following  are  the 
branches  of  this  plexus;  the  Ilio-scrota]  crosses  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  then  piercing  the  transversalis  muscle  divides  into 
two  branches;  one  of  these  is  distributed  to  the  oblique 
muscles  and  skin  of  tin*  buttock ; the  scrotal  branch 
gains  the  interna]  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  groin 
and  scrotum.  The  external  Cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
thigh  pierces  the  abdominal  parietes  obliquely,  and, 
emerging  near  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  is  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh  as 
low  as  the  knee.  The  Genilo-crural  nerve  passes  be- 
neath Poupart’s  ligament,  and  divides  into  an  external 
spermatic  branch,  which  is  lost  in  the  cord  and  scrotum, 
and  a crural  branch  which  supplies  the  groin  and  skin 
of  the  thigh.  'Die  Anterior  Crural  nerve  is  a large 
branch  of  the  plexus,  from  different  parts  of  which  it  is 
formed ; after  emerging  from  the  psoas  muscle,  it 
descends  between  it  and  the  iliacus.  and  beneath  the 
fascia  to  the  crural  arch,  through  which  it  runs  exter- 
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nal  to  the  femora!  artery.  The  above  muscles  first  Anatomy, 
receive  filaments  from  this  nerve,  which  then  di\  ides  ~ ' 
into  superficial  and  deep  branches:  the  former,  three 
or  four  in  number,  pierce  the  fascia  u little  l>elow  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  are  distributed  over  the  skin  of 
the  thigh  even  to  the  knee.  The  deep  branches  arc 
external,  internal,  and  descending : the  first  of  these  are 
most  numerous,  and  supply  the  extensors  of  the  leg, 
the  tensor  vagina?  femoris  and  iliacus  ; the  internal  are 
lost  in  the  vastus  in  tern  us,  pectiraeus,  and  sartorius ; 
and  the  descending  are  two,— the  small  saphenus,  which 
supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  vastus  interaus  and  «ir- 
torius  between  which  it  runs ; and  the  great  saphenus, 
which  accompanies  the  femora)  artery,  lying  on  its  outer 
side,  to  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus : here  this 
long  nerve  quits  the  femoral  vessels,  and  accompanies 
the  annstomultc  artery  round  the  inner  condyle  between 
the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis;  and  in  the 
rest  of  its  course  it  is  found  close  to  the  internal  saphena 
vein,  with  which  it  passes  anterior  to  the  inner  malleo- 
lus to  terminate  on  the  dorsum  of  the  great  toe : it 
gives  off  two  or  three  muscular  filaments  in  the  thigh, 
besides  supplying  the  knee-joint  and  neighbouring  skin. 

The  Obturator  nerve  is  derived  principally  from  the 
third  lumbar ; it  crosses  the  pelvis,  between  the  fascia 
and  peritoneum,  to  the  opening  in  the  thyroid  mem- 
brauc,  where  it  escapes  with  the  corresponding  artery 
to  terminate  in  the  obturator  and  adductor  muscles ; 
one  or  two  filaments  become  cutaneous.  The  Lumbo- 
sacral nerve  is  the  lust  and  largest  branch  of  the 
plexus;  it  soon  divides  into  two  branches  : the  superior 
gluteal,  which  leaves  the  pelvis  above  the  pyriform 
muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  two  smaller 'glutei 
muscles;  and  the  communicating  branch,  which  crosses 
the  gluteal  artery  to  join  the  iHchiulic  plexus. 

The  Sacral  Nerves  are  usually  five  pairs,  the  inferior 
leaving  the  canal  between  the  sacrum  ami  coccyx  ; the 
posterior  branches  arc  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
nates  and  anus,  and  the  anterior  unite  to  form  the 
Sciatic  plexus.  This  large  flattened  band  of  nerves  rests 
behind  the  pelvic  viscera  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
pyriform  muscle,  and  becomes  united  into  a single 
large  cord  at  its  exit  from  the  pelvis ; it  presents  no 
interlacement,  but  a simple  junction  of  component 
trunks;  the  branches  are  visceral  and  femoro-crural. 

The  former  receive  the  names  of  Hannorrhoidal  and 
Vesical,  and,  in  the  female,  Uterine  and  Vaginal  are 
superwlded;  they  are  distributed  with  the  branches 
of  the  Hypogastric  plexus  of  the  Sympathetic,  accom- 
panying the  ramifications  of  ihe  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  Pudic  nerve  accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same 
name  in  its  course  round  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ; on 
re-entering  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  ischiatic  hole  it 
divides  into  a superior  and  inferior  branch : the  former 
is  guided  by  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  to  the 
arch  of  the  latter,  beneath  which  it  runs  to  gain  the 
dorsum  penis;  its  gives  filaments  to  the  urethra,  mus- 
cles, and  integuments,  and  terminates  in  the  glons 
penis : (lie  inferior,  or  pcrinsenl  branch,  becomes  super- 
ficial by  passing  between  the  erector  penis  und  accele- 
rator urime,  and  is  lost  in  the  perinipal  and  urethral 
muscles  and  integument : in  the  female,  the  former  of 
these  branches  terminates  in  the  clitoris;  the  latter  in 
the  labia,  nymplue.  and  pubic  skin.  The  Fcmoro- 
crural  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  the  small  and 
great  Sciatic  nerves.  The  former  of  these  springs  from 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  plexus,  and  leaves 
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Anatomy.  ihe  great  ischial  ic hole  above the  pyriform  muscle,  when 
''‘"•"v-"*-'  it  divides  into  three  branches : one,  the  inferior  glu- 
tsal,  is  distributed  to  the  great  glutaus  muscle  ; ihe 
second,  or  musculo-cutnneou*,  parses  beneath  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  and  divides  into  filaments  which 
supply  the  great  glutwus  muscle  and  the  skin  of  the 
perimeum  and  inner  region  of  the  thigh  ; the  posterior 
cutaneous  is  the  largest  and  most  external  branch, 
which,  after  cj  nit  ting  the  cover  of  the  great  glut  Jim's 
descends  benc.ith  the  fn-cia  to  tlie  ham,  arid  here  ter- 
minates in  a lash  of  cutaneous  filaments,  having  previ- 
ously  supplied  other  parts  of  the  skin  in  its  course. 
The  great  Sciatic  nerve  consists  of  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  plexus;  it  leaves  the  pelvis  with  the  last  described, 
although  in  some  instances  of  high  bifurcation  the 
pyriform  muscle  is  pierced  by  one  division  of  it.  The 
nerve  then  crosses  in  turn  the  gemelli,  obturator,  and 
ouadratu*  muscles  and  in  its  subsequent  course 
inrough  the  thigh  it  lies  on  the  adductor  magnus  near 
its  insertion,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  hamstring 
muscles : the  above  muscles  receive  a few  filaments 
from  the  nerve  in  its  jiaasttge,  ami  in  or  above  the  ham 
it  divides  into  the  two  popliteal  branches.  The  Exter- 
nal of  these  is  the  smaller,  and  is  directed  by  the  biceps 
over  the  buck  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  and 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle;  it  then  winds  be- 
neath the  long  peroneus  muscle  round  the  neck  of  the 
fibula,  in  which  short  course  it  gives  oil’  muscular,  cu- 
taneous, and  articular  filaments,  and  one  long  branch 
(mm  mu mean*  peronei)  which  descends  beneuth  the 
fascia  to  join  a similar  branch  from  the  internal  popli- 
teal nerve ; the  terminating  brandies  of  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  are  the  inusculo-cutaneous  and  anterior 
tibiul.  The  former,  which  is  the  larger,  descends  be- 
neath the  long  peroneus,  and  between  it  and  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes ; after  leaving  the  former  it  con- 
tinues to  be  covered  by  the  crural  tiiscia,  which  it 
pierces  below'  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  the  rest  of  its 
course  is  cutaneous;  it  supplies  the  muscles  with  which 
it  lies  in  contact,  as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  ankle  and 
instep,  and  muscles  and  skin  of  the  great  toe,  and  then 
terminates  by  supplying  the  opposed  margins  of  all  the 
toes.  The  anterior  Tibiul  nerve  quits  the  last  de- 
scrilnrd  beneath  the  peroneous  longus,  and  gains  the 
interosseal  space  by  perforating  the  common  extensor 
of  the  Iocs;  it  then  descends  in  company  with,  and  to 
the  outer  side  of,  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  being  between 
the  anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor  muscles  above, 
and  between  the  former  and  extensor  of  the  greut  toe 
below;  and  lastly,  after  passing  beneath  the  annular 
ligument  and  tendon  of  the  extensor  pollicis,  it  is  found 
between  the  latter  and  long  extensor  tendon.  It  gives 
filaments  to  the  above-notned  muscles  and  knee-joint, 
and  its  terminating  filaments  supply  the  short  extensor 
and  dorsal  intcrotwei  muscles,  and  the  opposed  borders 
of  the  first  and  second  toes.  The  Internal  Popliteal 
nerve  takes  a vertical  course  through  the  ham,  posterior 
to  the  vessels  and  (Mipiiteus  muscle,  and  covered  by  the 
fascia  ; it  then  passes  deeply  beneath  the  sole  us  muscle 
and  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  thence  descends,  under 
the  name  of  posterior  Tibial  nerve,  to  the  inner  malle- 
olus, where  it  bifurcates.  In  this  course  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  in  succes- 
sion upon  the  posterior  tibiul  and  long  flexor  muscles ; 
in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  it  is  only  covered  by 
fascia.  The  first  branch  of  this  nerve  is  the  comm  uni- 
cans  tibialis,  which  accompanies  the  smaller  saphena 


vein  down  the  leg,  and,  being  joined  by  the  communi-  Anatomy, 
cans  jjeronei,  the  resulting  nerve  is  called  posterior  v*-' 
•apheims ; it  runs  behind  the  outer  aulde,  to  the  skin 
of  which  it  gives  filaments,  and  ultimately  terminates 
in  the  muscles  and  skin  nai  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe, 
and  on  the  opposed  margins  of  it  and  the  fourth  toe. 
f ti  the  ham,  large  muscular  branches  arc  separated  Irons 
the  internal  popliteal  nerve  for  the  supply  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  leg  and  of  the  knee-joint ; lower 
down,  the  deep  muscles  of  the  leg  receive  their  supply, 
and  u communicating  filament  usually  traverses  the 
it: teroraeal  space  to  join  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  ; a few 
cutaneous  twigs  are  likewise  separated,  and  one  regular 
branch  is  given  to  the  skin  of  the  heel  and  sole  of  the 
foot ; lastly,  the  division  into  the  plantar  nerves  takes 
place  dose  to  or  beneath  the  origin  of  the  adductor 
pollicis  muscle,  and  behind  the  vessels.  The  inner 
plantar,  which  is  the  larger,  runs  above  the  adductor 
pollicis  to  the  space  between  it  and  the  flexor  brevis; 
after  supplying  the  plantar  muscles  it  divides  into 
four  branches,  which  are  distribuied  to  the  tibial  side 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  opposed  margins  of  the  four 
inner  toes.  The  external  plantar  nerve  crosses  the 
foot  obliquely  between  the  flexor  brevis  and  accessorius 
muscles  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  ; after 
giving  off  muscular  filaments  it  here  divides  into  a su- 
perficial branch  which  supplies  both  margins  of  the 
little  toe  and  the  outer  border  of  the  fourth,  which  latter 
communicates  with  the  inner  plnntnr ; and  a deep 
branch  which  crosses  above  the  abductor  pollicis,  ami 
terminates  in  the  luinbricales,  plantar  iuterowei,  and 
other  deep  plantar  muscles. 

Sympathetic  or  Vegetative  Sgshm  of  Serves. — This 
system  consists  of  many  sources  of  nervous  influence, 
which  are  scattered  over  different  ports  of  the  head 
and  trunk,  and  brunches  of  communication  and  distri- 
bution which  arc  oflketts  from  these  ganglia.  Those 
of  the  head  will  be  first  described. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion.— (See  ‘ Organ  of  Vision.  ) 

Spheno-palcttine  Ganglion  (of  Meckel). — This  gan- 
glion is  found  in  the  ptcrygu-m&xillary  fossa,  between 
the  tuberosity  of  the  upper-juw  and  pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  either  side.  From  it 
two  small  filaments  ascend  to  join  the  superior  max- 
illary nerve.  The  inferior  or  palatine  nerve  descends 
through  the  posterior  palatine  bole  to  lertninute  in  the 
arch  of  the  palate  and  gums;  a nasal  filament  passes 
from  it  through  the  palate-bone ; and  others  supply 
the  velum,  uvula,  and  tonsils.  The  spheno-palatiue 
brooches  pass  inwards  through  the  foramen  of  that 
name  to  the  nasal  fossa,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
which  most  of  them  terminate  ; and  one  long  filament 
is  conducted  by  the  nasal  septum  to  the  anterior  pala- 
tine foramen,  where  a small  ganglion  is  found  (now 
palatine),  and  whence  filaments  are  distributed  to  the 
palate.  The  Vidian  or  recurrent  branch  passes  back- 
wards through  the  pterygoid  foramen,  and,  after  com- 
municating with  the  carotid  plexus,  enters  the  skull  by 
the  anterior  lacerated  hole,  and  penetrates  the  petrous 
bone  by  a small  foramen,  which  communicates  with 
the  Fallopian  aqueduct;  here  it  joins  the  facial  nerve, 
on  the  under  part  of  which  it  runs  for  a short  distance, 
and  then  quits  it  to  cross  the  tympanum  (under  the 
name  of  corda  hjmpani ),  between  the  incus  and  mal- 
leus: it  subsequently  leaves  this  cavity  by  the  glenoid 
fissure,  and,  joining  the  lingual  branch  of  the  filth 
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Amtony.  nerve,  quits  it  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  suhmaxil 
1 v— — ■ lary  gland,  and  terminates  in  the  tubmaxillary  gun* 
gfion  by  which  the  gland  is  supplied. 

The  Ofic  Ganglion  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  submaxillary  nerve  just  after  the  latter  has  quilted 
the  skull:  it  distributes  filaments  to  the  tensor  palati, 
internal  pterygoid,  anti  tensor  tyrnpani  muscles  ; com- 
municating: with  the  sympathetic  filaments  on  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and  with  the  third  division  of  the 
fifth;  and  also  giving  off  a filament  which  penetrates 
the  petrous  bone. 

The  Superior  Cervical  Ganglion  is  elongated  in  form, 
thick  in  the  centre,  and  tapering  at  the  extremities.  It 
extends  longitudinally  over  the  second  ami  third  cervi- 
cal vertebne,  resting  on  the  anterior  rectus  musde,  ami 
covered  immediately  by  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
Its  ascending  branches  accompany  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  forming  a plexus  around  it,  and  communicating 
with  the  Vidian  nerve,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  nerves:  one  or  two  small  ganglia  may  he  re- 
marked in  tracing  these  filaments  to  their  ultimate  des- 
tination. A descending  branch  communicates  with  the 
middle  ganglion  of  the  neck,  and  aids  in  forming  the 
cardiac  plexus  likewise  communicating  with  the  cervi- 
cal nerves.  The  anterior  branches  communicate  with 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  nerves,  and  accompany 
the  carotid  and  its  branches.  The  external  branches 
are  large,  and  establish  a free  communication  with  the 
cervical  plexus.  Lastly,  the  internal  branches  supply 
the  anterior  cervical  muscles,  and  join  the  pharyngeal 
ami  laryngeal  plexus. 

The  Middle  Cervical  Ganglion  is  frequently  absent, 
but  when  present  is  usually  opposite  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  of  a rounded  form,  and  lying  between  the 
carotid  sheath  and  longus  colli  muscle.  It  commu- 
nicates with  tlie  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia, 
and  the  upper  branchial  nerves  near  their  origin ; it 
gives  off  a cardiac  branch,  and  filaments  to  the  thyroid 
body,  trachea,  ami  oesophagus. 

The  Inferior  Cerrical  Ganglion  is  irregular  in  size, 
being  larger  in  the  absence  of  the  last,  and  frequently 
coalescing  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  Its  posi- 
tion is  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervi- 
cal vertebra  and  the  head  of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the 
vertebral  artery.  Besides  its  communicating  branches 
with  the  ganglia  above  and  below,  and  with  the  lower 
brachial  nerves  close  to  their  origin,  it  sends  filaments 
to  join  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  plexus,  and  to  ac- 
company the  mammary  and  scapular  branches  of  the 
subclavian  artery. 

The  Cardiac  PU'iit s is  a title  given  to  an  interlace- 
ment of  nervous  filaments  between  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  and  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  plexus  con- 
tains many  small  ganglia  in  its  meshes,  and  receives  the 
cardiac  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  already 
described,  as  well  as  the  three  pairs  of  cardiac  filaments 
from  the  cervical  ganglia : these  latter  branches  are 
irregular,  and  not  symmetrical.  On  the  right  side,  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve  descends  behind  the  carotid 
trunk  to  enter  the  chest  between  the  subclavian  vein 
and  artery  close  to  its  origin : the  middle  nerve  on  the 
same  side  is  large,  and  when  the  middle  ganglion  is 
absent,  it  springs  from  the  connecting  branch  of  the 
upper  and  lower  ganglia,  and  crosses  the  subclavian 
artery  externa]  to  the  last : the  inferior  nerve  of  the 
right  side  passes  behind  the  subclavian  artery  into  the 
chest.  On  the  left  side,  the  sujierior  cardiac  nerve 


takes  a deep  course  between  and  parallel  to  the  sub-  Anatomy, 
clavian  and  carotid  arteries,  by  which  it  is  conducted 
to  the  aorta ; the  middle  filament  is  often  absent  on 
this  side,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a larger  inferior 
branch,  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  subclavian  artery 
to  the  aortic  arch.  rrhe  superior  cardiac  nerves  com- 
municate with  the  brunches  of  the  par  vugum  and  lin- 
gual motor  nerves.  The  principal  destination  of  the 
branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus  is  to  the  structure  of  the 
heart,  which  they  penetrate  in  company  wilh  the  coronary 
arteries,  posteriorly  and  anteriorly  ; some  of  the  former 
filaments  also  accompany  the  pulmonary  vessels  to 
join  the  pulmonic  plexus,  and  thus  aid  In  supplying  the 
lungs. 

The  Thoracic  Ganglia  are  generally  twelve  pairs,  the 
first  pair  being  frequently  identified  with  the  lowest 
cervical.  Their  form  is  irregular,  but  usually  triangu- 
lar or  ovoid,  and  ns  large  us  a grain  of  barley  : their 
position  is  on,  or  a little  below,  the  head  of  each  rib, 
and  they  are  covered  by  the  pleura  reflected  from  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  branches  of 
these  ganglia  are  few,  consisting  of  a communicating 
filament  between  those  which  are  neighbours,  and  one, 
or  sometimes  two,  which  direct  themselves  upwards 
ami  outwards  to  join  each  intercostal  nerve;  irregular 
and  small  filaments  join  the  pulmonic  plexus,  but  the 
most  important  brunches  are  those  which  constitute  the 
splanchnic  nerves.  It  should  be  further  noticed  that 
the  first  and  last  thoracic  ganglia  communicate  rela- 
tively with  the  last  cervical  and  first  lumbar  ganglij; 
and  that  the  communiculing  filaments  between  the 
several  ganglia  of  the  chest  cross  the  intercostal  ves- 
sels. The  Splanchnic  nerves  are  great  and  small : the 
former  arises  by  about  five  filaments  from  the  thoracic 
ganglia  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  inclusive,  which 
unite  to  form  a single  cord  on  either  side  of  the  body  of 
the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra:  this  enters  the  abdomen 
by  penetrating  the  corresponding  crus  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  usually  separated  from  the  aorta  by  a few  muscular 
fibres.  The  small  splanchnic  nerve  is  similarly  formed 
from  the  last  two  thoracic  ganglia,  or  from  the  tenth 
and  eleventh : it  perforates  the  diaphragm  external  to 
the  last. 

The  Semilunar  Gansiia  are  a pair,  and  placed  im- 
mediately below  the  diaphragm,  resting  on  its  crura, 
and  against  the  aorta,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  ccrliac 
axis.  They  are  equal  in  size  to  a horse-bean,  the  right 
being,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  larger  ; the  vena  cava 
and  renal  capsule  cover  the  right,  and  the  pancreas 
and  splenic  vessels  the  left  ganglion.  Each  ganglion 
receives  the  corresponding  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and 
the  two  are  intimately  connected  by  a network  of  thick 
filaments,  to  which  the  name  of  Solar  plc/u*  has  been 
given.  This  plexus  is  of  considerable  extent : it  lies 
upon  the  aorta,  and  receives  communicating  branches 
from  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  From  this  primary 
plexus  the  following  secondary  plexus  are  derived,  viz., 
the  phrenic,  gastric,  hepatic,  splenic,  superior,  and  in- 
ferior mesenteric.  A separate  account  of  these  is  un- 
necessary, a»  they  are  merely  named  according  to  the 
viscera  they  supply,  and  whither  they  are  conducted 
by  the  appropriate  arteries;  they  communicate  more 
or  less  with  each  other  and  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerves. 

The  Renal  PUxui  is  situated  close  to  each  renal 
artery,  and  receives  the  small  splanchnic  nerves  and 
filaments  from  the  semilunar  and  one  or  two  of  the 
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Anatomy.  lumbar  ganglia ; they  give  branches  (supra  renal)  to 
the  renal  capsules,  and  others  which  uccompany  the 
vessels  of  the  testicle  (spermatic)  to  this  organ,  the 
secreting  structure  of  which  it  is  presumed  they  supply  ; 
in  the  female  the  ovary  receives  them.  The  principal 
portion  of  each  renal  plexus  passes  with  the  emulgent 
artery  into  the  kidney. 

The  Lum/mr  Ganglia  are  five  pair,  similar  in  size 
to  the  thoracic : they  lie  on  the  anterior  border  ot‘  the 
psoas  muscle  at  its  attachment  to  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebne,  being  covered  severally  on  the  right 
and  left  sides  by  the  vena  cava  and  aorta.  These 
ganglia  communicate  with  each  other,  with  the  lust 
thoracic  and  first  sacral  ganglia,  and  the  anterior  lum- 
bar nerves:  filaments  also  join  the  hypogastric  plexus. 


The  Sacral  Gang.Ua  are  usually  four  or  five  pairs,  Anatomy, 
and  arc  placed  near  the  anterior  sacrul  foramina:  they.'- 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  their  fellows, 
as  also  w ith  the  sacral  nerves  and  last  lumbar  ganglion. 

The  principal  filaments  form  the  Hypogastric  plexus, 
in  company  with  branches  from  the  sciatic  plexus: 
this  network  of  nerves  surrounds  the  internal  iliac  arte- 
ries, and  accompanies  its  branches  in  their  distribution 
to  the  pelvic  viscera.  A single  ganglion  is  found  on 
the  coccyx  (ganglion  impar ),  which  communicates 
with  the  lust  pair  of  sacral  ganglia.* 

• For  Ibe  physiology  of  thia  ayatem  the  rraiicr  ia  referred  Ip 
the  Article*  Nervuua  Tissue,  its  Structure  au«l  1'uuctioua.' 
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SECTION  V. 


ORGANS  OF 

Anatomy.  Is  treating  of  the  various  organs  by  which  the  nu- 

w "v— * s trilious  parts  of  the  food  are  extracted  and  distributed 
over  the  system,  and  by  which  the  excrementitious  or 
refuse  portion  is  separated  and  disposed  of,  the  ensuing 
order  will  be  followed  os  best  adapted  to  a consistent 
view  of  the  physiology  of  the  assimilative  system  ; the 
organs  of  Ingestion  and  Digestion,  including  both  glan- 
dular and  membranous  chylopoietic  viscera,  will  be 
first  described ; then  the  organs  of  Circulation  and 
Respiration,  with  the  Absorbent  System ; and,  finally,  the 
Urinary  System.  The  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  Gene- 
ration will  partly  accompany  and  partly  follow  the  last 
division  of  this  extensive  subject.  It  may  be  further 
premised,  that  the  structural  or  minute  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  each  system  will  succeed  the  description 
of  the  organs  which  constitute  it,  *".  e.,  wherever  such 
detail  has  not  been  anticipated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
work ; in  which  latter  case  the  necessary  references  will 
be  given. 

Mouth,  Pharynx , (Esophagus.' — The  food  is  received 
into  the  mouth  for  comminution  and  admixture  with 
the  saliva  and  mucus.  This  cavity,  which  may  be 
described  as  of  an  ovoid  form,  is  bounded  above  by 
the  hard  ami  soft  palate,  and  below  by  the  tongue*; 
the  teeth,  strictly  speaking,  form  the  lateral  and  ante- 
rior boundaries  of  the  oral  cavity,  wheu  they  are  ap- 
proximated and  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  soft 
parts  ; but  as  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  mouth  is 
subject  to  varied  degrees  of  extension,  according  to  the 
depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  likewise,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  lips  and  checks  more  directly  assume 
their  true  relations  of  its  lateral  and  anterior  walls.  The 
bony  portion  of  the  sujierior  wall  is  composed  of  the 
palatine  plates  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  whilst  the  pendulous  or  soft  paln'e  presents  a 
centra!  depending  process  named  the  uvula,  and  a 
lateral  production  of  mucous  membrane  which  bifur- 
cates above  the  tonsil,  and  is  connected  before  arid  be- 
• hind  this  bundle  of  glands  to  the  side  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  pharynx:  these  folds  severally  con- 
tain the  muscles  named  palato-glossus  and  pahifo- 
pharyngeus.  The  cheeks  and  lips  arc  composed  of 
common  integument  (much  loaded  with  fat  in  child- 
hood and  youth)  externally,  and  of  mucous  membrane 
within  : enclosed  between  these  lamina*  is  the  bucci- 
nator muscle  on  either  side,  and  the  muscles  pertaining 
to  the  lips  anteriorly.  The  jwsition  of  the  tonsils  has 
been  noticed  : they  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  mucous 
follicles,  with  open  mouths  on  either  side  of  the  isthmus 
faucium.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx." 

• For  the  anatomy  o ( the  tongue  and  in  raiucJes  a*  well  a* 
those  of  the  palate,  cheeks,  amt  lips ; ami  for  the  teeth,  and 
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DIGESTION. 

The  various  apertures  or  outlets  which  the  mouth  Anatomy, 
presents  are  the  follow  Lug:  the  anterior  or  labial,  sur-  v-~\— — • 
rounded  by  the  lips  and  their  commissures;  posteriorly, 
the  isthmus  of  the  fuuces,  surrounded  by  the  palate 
above,  the  tongue  below,  ami  the  fuuceul  pillars  on 
either  side;  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cheeks, 
nearly  opposite  the  upper  second  molar  tooth  of  either 
side,  is  the  opening  of  the  parotid  duct ; also  beneath 
the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  fra*num  lingua:,  are 
the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  uud  sub- 
lingual glands.  The  present  would  seem  the  proper 
place  to  describe  these,  the  salivary  glands. 

The  organs  which  secrete  the  saliva  are  placed  sym- 
metrically in  puirs  on  either  side  of  the  face  and  neck. 

The  largest  is  the  Parotid,  so  named  from  its  proximity 
to  the  eur  ; it  occupies  the  interval  between  the  vertical 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  external  auditory  cattal, 
extending  upwards  as  high  os  the  Zygoma,  downwards 
to  a level  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  backwards  to  the 
st er no- mastoid  muscle,  and  forwards  over  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  and  masseter  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; its 
external  surface  is  nearly  flat,  and  thin  towards  its  an- 
terior margin  ; whilst,  in  its  deep  connexions,  it  is 
related  to  the  vertical  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  auditory 
canal,  the  glenoid  cavity  and  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  mid  capsule  of  the  temporo-maxitlary 
articulation;  it  lies  upon  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
jugular  vein,  and  eighth  and  ninth  cerebral  nerves. 

The  external  carotid  artery  bifurcates  in  the  substance 
of  tliis  gland,  which  also  contains  the  corresponding 
veins,  the  plexus  of  the  facial  nerve,  ami  branches  of 
the  third  division  of  the  fifth  cerebral,  and  of  the  cervi- 
cal nerves.  The  Parotid,  as  likewise  the  other  salivary 
glands,  belongs  to  the  class  of  conglomerate  glands, 
and  is  enveloped  in  a dense  fibrous  tunic,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  cervical  fascia,  and  which  also  invests 
the  individual  lobules  of  the  gland  : a strong  process  of 
fascia,  named  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  usually  sepa- 
rates the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary ; but  in  some  in- 
stances all  the  Salivary  glands  on  one  side  form  one 
continuous  chain.  The  Duct  of  the  Parotid  (Steuo'a) 
springs  from  its  anterior  margin  near  its  upper  border  ; 
it  crosses  the  masseter  muscle  horizontally,  being 
usually  accompanied  by  a process  of  the  glund  ( sociapa - 
ro/n/M),and  penetrates  the  buccinator  muscle  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  check  very  obliquely,  to  termi- 
nate as  already  noticed  ; the  calibre  of  this  duct  is  very 
small,  but  its  walls  are  dense.  The  Subm  axillary 
gland  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  Parotid  and 
Sublingual : it  is  of  an  irregular  spherical  form,  lying 

especial  inatomy  of  the  mucous  membrnnr,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  acTcral  heads.  * Seme*,'  ‘ Muscular  System,'  * Osseous 
Sjstctn,'  * Mucous  Membrane.’ 
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Anatomy,  under  cover  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  thojuw,  and  in 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  digastric 
muscle:  it  is  covered  superficially  by  the  platysma  and 
cervical  fascia,  and  rests  on  the  mylo-hyoid  and  hvo- 
plussus  muscles;  having  above  amt  to  its  outer  side 
thp  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment, which  separates  it  from  the  parotid ; the  lingual 
gustatory  nerve  lies  above  this  gland,  and  the  facial 
artery  and  vein  penetrate  its  substance.  The  Duct 
of  the  Sub-nui\illar)  gland  (Wharton's)  is  much  thin- 
ner, but  of  larger  calibre,  than  that  of  the  Parotid  : it 
leaves  the  gland  to  wind  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
and  terminates,  as  already  noticed,  by  the  side  of  the 
fiwnum  lingua*,  its  length  being  about  two  inches. 
The  Sublingual  is  the  smallest  of  these  glands,  and  is 
placed  near  the  median  line,  being  separated  from  its 
fellow  by  the  genio-hyo  glus-d  muscles  alone:  if  lies 
close  beneath  the  tongue,  and  in  contact  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane  in  this  region : this  small  gland  has 
several  ducts  which  opr:  beneath  the  tongue  on  either 
e-ide  of  the  fripnum. 

The  Pharynx  isthefirat  p;»rt  of  the  alimentary  tube 
into  which  the  food  is  received  from  the  mouth.  It  is 
composed  of  muscle  externally,  and  of  mucous  mem- 
brane within  ; and  its  extent  is  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  near  the  middle  of  the  neck,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  the  (psophstgus.  It  is  connected  by  its  muscles 
{already  described*)  to  the  skull,  face,  tongue,  and 
larynx  ; and  its  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  mouth.  Its  surrounding  relations’  are,  pos- 
teriorly, the  cervical  vertebra*  and  anterior  spinal 
muscles,  on  which  it  rest*;  and  laterally,  the  carotid 
sheath  and  its  contents:  its  anterior  wall  may  be  said 
to  lie  absent,  where  it  communicates  with  the  mouth 
and  nnral  fosse.  On  either  side  of  the  last-named 
openings  are  the  expanded  orifices  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  which  look  forwards  and  inwards:  behind  the 
bn«e  of  the  tongue,  and  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  is 
the  orifice  of  the  glottis;  and  still  further  back  and 
interiorly  is  the  oesophageal  opening. 

The  CSt^phagus  in  a continuation  of  the  pharynx, 
communicating  between  it  and  the  stomach.  It  com- 
mences about  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  takes 
nearly  a vertical  direction,  deviating  at  firal  a little  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  again  more  abruptly  so 
prior  to  it*  perforating  the  diaphragm.  Its  relations 
in  the  cervical  region  are, anteriorly  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  thyroid  bndy  ; jMisteriorly,  the  vertebra*  and  longus 
colli  muscle  ; and  laterally,  the  carotid  sheath.  In  the 
thorax  it  lies  between  the  thichea,  left  bronchus,  and 
pericardium  anteriorly  ; the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra*, the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct  behind,  and  the 
lungs  on  either  side.  The  left  vagus  nerve  is  con- 
nected to  its  anterior,  the  right  to  it>  j>oslcrk»r  surface. 
The  mu  scalar  structure  of  the  oesophagus  is  divisible 
into  two  lamina*,  the  external  of  which  consists  of  lon- 
gitudinal fibres;  the  deeper  layer  is  composed  of 
annular  fibres,  which  are  less  dense  than  the  superfi- 
cial. The  mucous  lining  of  the  oesophagus  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 4 It 
may  lx*  here  noticed  that  the  ultimate  const itution  of 
the  PI  laryngeal  and  (Esophageal  muscular  fibres  place* 
them  amongst  those  which  are  distinguished  by  trann- 

* See  4 Muscular  System.  Phir) OgMl  Region/ 

■f-  For  particulars  respecting  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  and 
other  regions, reference  nitvW  made  to  the  head  * Mucous  Mem. 
bruiv,’  amongst  the  elementary  tiacaes. 


verse  stripes,  a character  common  to  all  the  voluntary  Anatomy, 
muscles  : in  many  instances,  however,  it  has  been  ^_r- v - _ 
observed  that  the  uustriped  fibres  are  fount],  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  former,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ircopha- 
gtts,  or  mingled  with  them  to  an  uncertain  extent. 

Abdomen. — This  large  oval  cavity,  as  it  is  called,  is 
placed  between  the  chest  above  ami  the  pelvis  below  ; 
the  principal  part  of  its  parietes  are  soft  and  muscular. 
Posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  by  the  lumbar  vertebra:,  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  psoo*  and  quadrati  lum- 
borum  muscles ; anteriorly  and  laterally,  by  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  properly  so  called  ; ami  abuve,  ihe 
diaphragm  form*  the  septum  between  it  and  the  chest : 
interiorly,  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  are  continuous,  the 
plane  of  division  corresponding  to  the  margin  of  the 
latter.  The  contents  of  the  abdomeu  are  the  chylo- 
potetic  and  glandular  urinary  organs,  together  w ith  the 
large  vessels  and  nerves  destined  for  their  supply,  or 
traversing  the  cavity  to  their  destination.  The  different 
regions  into  which  the  abdomen  is  divided  are  iudicuieti 
by  imaginary  lines  stretching  transversely  and  perpen- 
dicularly between  the  following  [Hants:  the  cartilage  of 
ninth  rib  on  either  side;  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
either  ilium  ; and  vertical  lines  from  the  former  two 
points  to  the  latter.  From  this  division  nine  spaces 
result,  which  have  received  the  following  names:  in 
(he  median  line  above,  the  epigastrium,  bouuded 
laterally  by  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac  regions; 
the  central  region  is  subdivided  into  umbilical  and  right 
and  left  lumbar  regions;  and  the  inferior  division  com- 
prises the  hypogastric  ami  right  and  left  iliac  region*. 

Before  describing  the  viscera  individually  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  puy  attention  to  the  serous  membrane  which 
invests  them. 

The  Peritoneum  partakes -of  the  character  common 
to  all  the  true  serous  membranes,  viz.,  that  of  being  a 
closed  sac,  ami  consisting  of  a reflected  and  investing 
or  visceral  portion.  The  use  of  the  membrane,  in  this 
as  in  other  instances,  is  to  allow  of  a free  gliding  mo- 
tion of  the  viscera,  which  are  in  contact  with  each 
other  or  with  the  pariotas  of  the  containing  cavity  ; its 
surface  is,  therefore,  highly  polished  and  lubricated  by 
its  proper  secretion.  Some  of  the  viscera  are  wholly 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  others  only  partially 
so;  a condition  which  i*  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
mobility  of  the  invested  viscus : thus,  the  greater  purl 
of  the  membranous  chylopoietic  viscera  are  wholly 
enveloped  in  the  serous  membrane,  whilst  the  more 
fixed  and  glandular  viscera  are  in  many  instances  only 
partially  surrounded.  The  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum 
is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  existence  of  an  inner 
sac  or  bog  called  the  great  omentum,  which  communi- 
cate* with  the  general  serous  sac  by  a constricted  orifice 
named  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  In  following  tlw: 
layer  which  forms  the  larger  or  external  sac,  it  is 
found  to  line  the  anterior  and  lateral  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  may  be  traced  into  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  re- 
flected over  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  its  posterior 
aspect,  and  where  a cul-de-sac  exists  between  that 
viscus  and  the  rectum  in  the  male : in  the  female  the 
uterus.  Fallopian  lubes,  and  ovaries  are  interposed  be- 
tween them,  and  receive  mi  investment  from  live  peri- 
toneum, which  descends  for  a considerable  distance  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  vagina.  From  the  rectum 
the  peritoneum  spreads  laterally  into  either  iliac  fossa, 
where  it  partially  covers  the  ccccurn  and  sygnioid 
flexure  of  the  colon ; and,  passing  back  to  the  spine  in 
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Anatomy,  the  middle  line,  it  forms  the  under  surface  of  the  root  of 
* —»v— »'  ihe  mesentery,  and  expands  laterally  into  the  lumbar 
regions  to  cover  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the  colon 
and  surface  of  the  kidneys,  prior  to  becoming  continuous 
with  the  parietal  portion.  From  the  spine  the  peri- 
toneum is  conducted  by  the  vessels  to  the  small  intes- 
tines which  are  entirely  invested  in  this  way,  except  the 
duodenum  ; and  the  membrane  is  then  conducted  back 
to  the  spine,  above  the  vessels,  to  form  the  upper  surface 
of  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  From  this  point  the  layer 
in  question  may  be  traced  again  descending  to  invest 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  posteriorly,  and  to 
form  the  outer  lamina  of  the  great  omentum  : from  the 
free  border  of  this  sue  the  peritoneum  ascends  loosely 
in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  thence  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum  ; it  next  lies  upon  (he  vessels 
passing  between  the  stomach  and  liver,  by  which  it  is 
conducted  to  tire  hitter  organ,  ami  is  thence  reflected 
over  both  its  surfaces.  In  its  passage  from  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  it  is  intercepted 
by  the  ligamentous  remains  of  (lie  umbilical  vein,  und 
thus  forms  the  broad  or  suspensory  ligament  of  this 
viscus : similar  reflex  ions  of  the  |x*riU>neum  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  liver  are  named  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  likewise  attach  it  to  the  diaphragm. 
Thus  are  the  various  parts  of  this  great  serous  sac 
found  to  be  continuous.  It  has  tieen  observed  that  the 
bag  of  the  great  omentum  communicates  with  the 
general  peritoneal  cuvity  by  a foramen  : (lie  position  of 
this  opening  is  behind  the  hepatic  vc-scls,  below  the 
iobuluscaudntusof  the  liver, and  ul>o\c  the  commence- 
incut  of  the  duodenum ; ami  from  this  constricted 
aperture  the  membrane  is  reflected  in  the  following 
way.  It  descends  in  close  connexion  with  the  hepatic 
vessels  and  is  by  them  conducted  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach,  which  it  iu vests,  and  thence 
descends  loosely  over  the  transverse  colon  to  the  re- 
flected margin  of  the  omentum,  which  is  generally 
lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  The  posterior 
layer  descends  to  meet  that  just  described,  crossing  in 
its  passage  the  middle  and  inferior  divisions  of  the  duo- 
denum, the  pancreas,  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava  uscemlens. 
The  several  names  given  to  various  portions  of  the 
peritoneum  included  in  the  preceding  description  arc 
the  following: — the  smaller  omentum,  enclosing  the 
hepatic  vessels;  the  gastro-spleuicomeutum,  connecting 
the  stomach  and  spleen  ; the  transverse,  right  ami  left 
lumbar  iticso-cdom*,  attaching  the  several  divisions  of 
the  colon ; the  mesentery,  connecting  the  small  intes- 
tines to  the  spine ; the  me.'O-ccrcutn  and  meso-reetum, 
binding  the  ctrcum  and  rectum  to  the  right  iliac  fossa 
and  sacrum. 

The  Stomach  is  the  first  and  most  dilated  portion  of 
the  membranous  digestive  viscera  in  the  abdomen  : it 
communicates  by  its  two  extremities  with  the  (esopha- 
gus and  duodenum,  and  is  liable  to  considerable  altera- 
tion in  size  and  form,  us  well  as  change  of  position, 
according  to  Us  degree  of  distension.  In  form,  the 
stomach  is  conical  and  curved,  so  tliat  it  present*  two 
surfaces,  two  curvatures  and  two  extremities  for  exami- 
nation : ils  greatest  diameter  is  transverse.  The  ante- 
rior surface  looks  forwards  and  upwards,  and  is  over- 
lapped by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  whilst  the  posterior 
surface  is  less  convex,  and  looks  downwards  and  back- 
words:  the  greater  curvature  is  convex,  and  faces  for- 
wards and  downwards,  corresponding  to  the  transverse 
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meso-colon : the  smaller  curvature  is  concave,  and  is  An*tu»y. 
directed  backw  ard*  and  upward*,  'flic  great  or  car-  ^ 
diac  extremity  of  the  stomach  forms  a cul-de-sac  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  (esophagus,  and  corresponding  to 
the  left  by  pochnudriac  region  of  the  spleen  : the  smaller 
extremity,  twined  the  pyloric,  is  continuous  with  the 
commencing  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  lies  in  the 
epigastric  region.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
(esophagus  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line : this  opening  is  mu-iular,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  aortic  ajH-rture  by  the  decussution  of  the 
crural  fibres.  This  tube  immediately  afterwards  ter- 
minates abruptly  in  tire  stomach,  almut  one-third  from 
its  left  extremity.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  situated  ut  the 
extreme  right  of  the  stomach,  between  the  liver  and 
pnucreus.  and  iin mediately  to  (he  left  of  the  gall- 
bladder : it  presents  a thickened  feel  to  the  touch,  which 
ii.  dependent  on  on  annular  arrangement  of  fibrous 
tionie  between  the  muscular  fibres,  which  are  here 
aggregated  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  mucous 
coat,  which  presents  a reduplication,  sometimes  called 
the  pyloric  valve.  Of  the  three  tunics  which  constitute 
the  stomach,  the  serous  and  mucous  have  been  already 
described : the  muscular  coal  is  interposed  between  them, 
being  pale  in  colour,  and  arranged  in  three  lamime.  The 
superficial  layer  is  continuous  with  the  external  oeso- 
phageal fibres,  and  exhibits  a longitudinal  arrangement, 
which  is  most  apparent  along  the  curvatures:  the 
annular  fibres  lie  immediately  beneath  these,  and  arc 
most  distinct  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  small  ex- 
tremity : lastly,  beneath  the  circular,  there  h an  irre- 
gular layer  ol  oblique  fibres,  which  are  found  extending 
over  the  surfaces  ami  great  extremity  of  the  Stomach. 

A dense  layer  of  cellular  tissue  connects  the  muscular 
and  mucous  coats. 

The  Small  Inletline  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
severally  named  Duodenum,  Jejunum,  and  Ileum.  The 
first  division,  or  Duodenum , is  short,  large,  and  fixed  in 
position,  though  capable  of  considerable  distension.  In 
ils  course  it  describes  a curve  which  extends  from  the 
py  lorus  to  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  which  encloses 
the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  commencement  of  thin 
curve  is  called  the  superior  transverse  portion,  which  is 
directed  backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  and  lies  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  region  : the  central  portion  takes 
a vertical  direction  downwards  in  front  of  the  right 
kidney  and  vena  cava,  and  therefore  lies  in  the  right 
lumbar  region;  having  attained  its  lowest  point,  the 
intestine  now  proceeds  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  in 
front  of  the  aorta  and  behind  llw  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  to  terminate  in  the  jejuuum : this  division  is 
called  its  inferior  transverse  portion.  The  duodenum, 
in  the  above  course,  extends  over  u space  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  three  lumbar  vertebra?:  it*  superior 
abrupt  turn  corresponds  to  ibe  under  surface  of  the 
liver  and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  the  bile  from 
which  it  is  usuully  found  tinged  alter  death  : the  com- 
mon gull -duct  und  that  from  the  {umcreas  perforate  the 
intestine  obliquely,  and  open  close  together  or  by  a 
common  aperture  at  its  lowest  point.  The  serous  in- 
vestment of  the  duodenum  has  been  already  described 
as  completely  surrounding  its  superior  division,  nod 
wily  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  its  remainder; 
from  which  arrangement  it  results  that  the  superior 
transverse  portion  is  the  most  moveable.  Its  muscular 
coat  consists  almost  exclusively  of  annular  fibres,  which 
are  strong  and  distinct.  The  mucous  coat  presents  on 
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Anatom)-.  abundance  of  those  prominent  folds  named  valvul®  con- 
niventes,  which  project  into  the  interior  of  the  intestine, 
and  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  arches  or  segments  of  cir- 
cles. A prominent  papilla  marks  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  ducts  already  alluded  to;  and  the  obliquity  of 
their  perforation  is  probably  a sufficient  protection 
against  the  risk  of  regurgitation  from  the  intestine. 

The  Jejunum  commences  at  the  termination  of  the 
duodenum,  and  the  Ileum  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
cul-de-sac  by  which  the  large  intestine  commences. 
The  distinction  between  the  lower  two  divisions  of  the 
small  intestine  is  purely  arbitrary,  two-fifths  being  as- 
signed to  the  former  and  three-filths  to  tlie  latter  ; the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  extremities  of  each 
being  blended  in  the  interval.  The  jejunum  and  ileum 
occupy  the  umbilical,  hypogastric,  and  part  of  the  iliac, 
lumbar,  and  pelvic  regions ; but  as  their  convolutions 
are  perfectly  free  and  moveable,  the  extent  of  space  they 
occupy  of  course  varies  according  to  their  degree  of 
distension : the  gieat  omentum  forms  a sort  of  apron 
which  descends  in  front  of  them,  and  in  fat  people  quite 
conceals  them.  These  divisions  of  the  alimcnlury  lube 
are  smaller  than  any  other  part,  and,  taken  as  a whole, 
it  slightly  diminishes  in  size  as  the  emeum  is  approached. 
The  most  fixed  points  arc  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  and  termination  of  the  ileum,  which  latter  is 
situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  intestines  are  surrounded  by  |>eritoneum,  unless 
indeed  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  serous  membrane  be 
excepted : the  mobility  of  these  viscera  is  further  se- 
cured by  the  length  of  the  mesentery  between  the  spine 
and  intestine:  it  may  be  also  remarked,  that  the  two 
laminae  which  form  this  division  of  the  peritoneum  en- 
close the  mesenteric  glands  and  vessels,  and  conduct 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  lacteals  to  and  from  the  intestine. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  consists 
of  a double  layer  of  pale  weak  fibres;  the  external 
being  longitudinal  and  most  distinct  on  their  convex 
border,  and  the  internal  annular,  but  irregular  mid  in- 
terrupted. The  mucous  coat  is  pale,  and  exhibits  an 
abundance  of  valvulie  cuimivcntcs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum 
is  destitute  of  them. 

The  Large  Intestine  is  divided  likewise  into  three 
portions  named  Ccecum,  Colon,  and  Rectum.  The 
Cfpcum  occupies  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a large  bulging  cul-de-sac,  in  the  left 
side  of  which  the  ileum  abruptly  terminates,  and  from 
the  superior  part  of  which  the  commencement  of  the 
colon  ascends.  It  is  bound  in  its  jmsUion  by  a re- 
duplication of  the  peritoneum,  which  surround*  it  more 
or  less  in  different  subjects,  and  attaches  it  to  the  iliacus 
and  psoas  muscles : superficially,  it  Is  in  contact  With 
the  anterior  abdominal  parities.  From  its  lower  and 
back  part  hangs  a cylindrical  closed  process,  called 
appendix  vermiformis , which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
goosc-quill,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  length : it  com- 
municates with  the  interior  of  the  emeum.  The  ex- 
terior of  this  intestine  is  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
depressions,  which  commence  from  the  point  ol  attach- 
ment of  the  vermiform  appendage  ; and  other  annular 
constrictions  throw  it  into  folds  bo  as  to  give  it  a saccu- 
lated character : several  small  appendages  of  the  peri- 
toneum, containing  fat,  are  also  seen  on  ilssurfuce;  they 
are  the  appendices  epiploic®.  The  muscular  coat  of 
the  caecum  consists  of  longitudinal  and  atiuular  fibres: 
the  former  arc  collected,  as  already  noticed,  into  three 


bands,  which,  from  their  relative  shortness,  give  rise  to  Anatomy, 
the  sacculated  character  just  alluded  to.  The  mucous  s,.— —• 

membrane  in  evenly  disposed  over  the  interior  of  the 
ccccum,  but  presents  a remarkable  reduplication  at  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  ileum  : this,  the  ilio-cuacal 
valve,  results  from  the  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine  which  projects  into  the  crncum, 
and  thus  consists  of  two  lips,  which  arc  so  placed  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  to  present  a transverse  fissure 
when  the  intestine  is  distended  and  dried : the  ex- 
tremities of  these  lips  arc  connected  by  commissures. 

By  the  above  arrangement  regurgitation  of  the  contents 
of  the  ca*cum  or  colon  is  prevented. 

The  Colon  is  divided  into  four  portions.  The  ascend- 
ing division  lies  In  the  right  lumbar  region,  in  front  of 
the  quadratus  lumboruin  muscle  and  right  kidney,  and 
more  or  less  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  small  intes- 
tine : its  superior  extremity  touches  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  From 
the  last -mentioned  point  the  arch  or  transverse  portion 
of  the  colon  proceeds  from  right  to  left,  crossing  the 
epigastric  region  below  the  stomach  and  above  the 
small  intestines,  and  covered  anteriorly  by  three  of  the 
four  lamina;  composing  the  great  omentum  : its  termi- 
nation is  somewhat  higher  than  its  commencement, 
being  placed  in  the  left  Tiypochondrium,  utid  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  spleen.  The  descending  colon  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  intestine  through  the  left 
lumbar  region  to  the  iliuc  region  of  the  same  side,  where 
the  sygmoid  flexure  is  attached  ; euch  of  these  divisions 
holds  relations  analogous  to  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  connexions  of  the  sygmoid 
flexure  are  sufficiently  louse  to  allow  it  to  expand  more 
or  less  into  the  pelvis:  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
double  turn  it  forms,  and  terminates  just  above  the 
left  sacro-iliac  articulation  in  the  rectum.  Of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  colon  the  arch  is  the  most  capacious, 
and  the  ascending  division  rather  the  smallest.  The 
appendices  epiploic®  are  scattered  over  the  different 
portions,  and  arc  especially  numerous  on  the  arch. 

Each  division  is  to  a ccrlniu  extent  confined  in  its  posi- 
tion by  its  peritoneal  investment : the  sygmoid  flexure 
is  the  most  moveable.  The  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  present  a similar  character  and  arrangement  to 
that  already  described  in  the  caxnim. 

The  Rectum  extends  from  the  termination  of  the 
colon  to  the  anus,  taking  first  an  oblique  course,  and 
then  descending  in  the  median  line.  This  intestine  pre- 
sents a curvature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  sacrum, 
against  which  it  lies  ; but  it  subsequently  bends  for- 
wards to  obtain  a position  anterior  to  the  coccyx  before 
it  dips  down  to  terminate  iu  the  anus.  The  anterior 
relations  of  the  rectum  differ  in  the  mule  and  female ; 
but  in  both  a cul  de-sac  of  peritoneum  is  found  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  intestine  above.  Below,  in 
the  male,  the  rectum  corresponds  to  the  vesicula? 
seminales,  prostate  gland,  and  lower  fundus  of  the 
bladder ; but  in  the  female  it  is  related  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  vagina:  the  upper  fundus  of  the  bluddcr 
in  the  male,  and  the  uterus  in  the  female,  correspond  to 
the  superior  anterior  part  of  the  rectum.  As  regards 
calibre,  this  portion  of  the  greut  intestine  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  colon,  but  is  capable  of  considerable 
distension  : a permanent  dilatation  exists  near  its  inferior 
extremity.  The  rectum  is  fixed  in  its  position  by  the 
meso-recta]  fold  of  peritoneum.  Its  muscular  coat  is 
distinct  and  dense  : the  superficial  fibres  ure  longitudi- 
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Anatomy.  nal,  and  specially  developed  In  the  two  upper  thirds; 
y — v— . - whereas  the  annular  fibres  which  constitute  tlie  deeper 
layer  are  more  developed  near  the  anus.  The  ievatores 
and  sphincter  nni  also  enclose  the  lower  part  of  the 
£Ut.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  no  character, 
rave  that  of  increased  vascularity,  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  colon. 

A microscopical  examination  of  the  elementary  mus- 
cular fibre  of  the  membranous  digestive  viscera  proves 
thul  both  lamina:  throughout  consist  exclusively  of  the 
unstriped  fibres  common  to  most  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles: the  sphincter  ani  consist!  of  striped  fibres.  The 
average  length  of  the  human  intestinal  canal  may  be 
stated  at  about  thirty  feet,  of  which  the  largejnteslinc 
constitutes  one-fifth.  w 

The  Liver  is  the  largest  of  the  glandular  viscera  con- 
nected with  digestion,  (t  is  of  a reddish  brown  colour, 
and  occupies  the  rigid  hypochondriac  and  upper  part  of 
the  epigastric  regions.  Its  extent,  size,  and  form  vary 
slightly  in  different  individuals  independently  of  marked 
changes.  The  superior  surface  is  convex,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  diaphragm,  which  it  presses  upwards  so 
as  to  encroach  upon  the  right  side  of  the  thorax ; the 
inferior  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  and  presents  a 
horizontal  fissure  or  groove  which  corresponds  to  the 
line  of  reflection  of  the  suspentory  ligament  above: 
this  lodges  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
divides  the  liver  into  two  unequal  lobes,  the  right  and 
left.  Extending  from  the  horizontal  fissure,  trans- 
versely to  the  right,  is  the  porta  or  transverse  fissure, 
in  which  lie  the  hepatic  vessels ; and  behind  the  porta 
is  the  third  lobe,  or  lobulus  Spigelii,  which  occupies  a 
position  between  the  vena  cava  and  msophagus,  and  is 
connected  to  the  right  lobe  by  two  processes : one  of 
these  is  thick,  and  placed  transversely.  The  groove  in 
which  the  vena  cava  is  lodged  is  between  the  right  and 
spigelian  lobes ; and  in  the  same  line,  but  anterior  to 
the  porta,  is  the  depression  for  the  gull-bladder : the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  further  marked  by 
shallow  depressions,  corresponding  to  the  right  kidney 
and  right  angle  of  the  colon.  The  under  surface  of  the 
left  lobe  is  concave,  and  corresponds  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  posterior  margin 
of  the  liver  is  thick,  obtuse,  and  rounded,  especially 
towards  the  right  side,  and  presents  a deep  notch 
corresponding  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ; the 
anterior  is  thin,  and  it  marked  by  an  abrupt  notch 
opposite  the  horizontal  fissure  at  which  the  umbilical 
vein  becomes  attached  to  the  liver.  The  lateral  edge 
of  (he  right  lobe  is  thick,  but  that  of  the  left  is  gradually 
bevelled  and  thin.  The  Gall-bladder  is  in  shape  pyri- 
form, and  occupies  the  position  already  indicated, 
generally  extending  beyond  the  margin  of  the  right 
lobe,  which  presents  a broad  and  sometimes  deep  notch 
at  the  point  in  question.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
membranous  viscus  is  in  close  connexion  with  the 
texture  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  i*  bound  by  a super- 
ficial covering  of  peritoneum  : its  narrowest  portion  or 
neck  is  directed  backwards  and  towards  the  left  side, 
and  terminates  gradually  in  the  cystic  duct,  which 
joins  the  common  hepatic  duct  at  an  acute  angle  to 
form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  Independ- 
ently of  the  serous  covering  already  described,  the 
liver  has  a proper  investment  of  its  own,  which  is  of  a 
condensed  cellular  nature,  covering  its  whole  surface, 
and  reflected  around  the  vessels  at  the  porta,  so  os  to 
pass  with  them  (under  the  name  of  Ulisson’s  capsule) 
tou  mi. 


into  its  interior.  The  interior  of  the  gall-bladder  con-  Anatomy, 
aists  of  soft  and  thick  mucous  membrane,  connected  by  v— 
cellular  tissue  to  the  serous  envelope  and  liver.  The 
vessels  which  enter  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery  for 
its  nourishment,  mid  the  vena  porta*  for  the  secretion 
of  bile  : the  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  a 
branch  from  either  lateral  lobe,  and  also  leaves  the 
porta  : the  veoae  cave  hepatite  return  the  venous  blood 
to  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Kiernan*  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  following  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  liver : the  subjoined  it  a brief 
abstract  of  his  description.  The  liver  presents  three 
surface* — the  external  (already  considered) ; the  portal, 
containing  the  vena  portae,  hepatic  artery,  und  hepatic 
duct ; ancl  the  hepatic  venous  surface,  containing  the 
vena  cava*  hepaticse.  The  xu6dance  of  the  liver  is 
made  up  of  lobules,  vessels,  nerves,  und  cellular  tissue. 

The  lobules  are  based,  like  leaves  without  footstalks, 
on  the  hepatic  veins ; and  the  interspaces  between 
them  are  named  the  interlobular  fissures.  Four  sets 
of  vessels  ramify  in  the  interior  of  the  liver : — 1.  /fe- 
patic  vein* , the  larger  branches  of  which  are  called 
nepatic  venous  trunks,  and  the  smaller  the  sub -lobular 
branches,  being  those  on  which  the  lobules  rest.  From 
these  last,  perforating  twigs  are  given  off,  which  enter 
the  lobules  and  arc  thence  named  intra-lobular:  be- 
tween these  ultimate  branches  there  is  no  communica- 
tion. 2.  Hepatic  artery , ramifies  on  the  vessels  and 
other  textures  of  the  liver  for  their  nourishment,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  portal  system,  thus  aiding  in- 
directly in  the  secretion  of  bile.  3.  Vena  porf<r,  the 
destination  of  which  is  to  the  spaces  and  fissures  be- 
tween the  lobules,  where  they  give  off  branches  which 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  lobules,  where  they 
ramify  towards  the  centre  : the  larger  branches  between 
the  lobules  are  named  intcr-lobulur  veins,  and  those 
which  circulate  in  the  lobules  are  the  lobular  venous 
plexuses:  these  last  meet  and  anastomose  with  the 
intra-lobular  plexuses  of  the  hepatic  veins:  the  inter- 
lobular branches  of  the  porta  also  communicate  freely 
with  each  other.  4.  Hepatic  duct,  the  ramifications  of 
which  accompany  the  inter-lobular  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  to  carry  away  the  bile  when  secreted. 

Where  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  two  last-named 
vessels  terminate,  minute  yellow  points  are  percepti- 
ble : these  are  the  acini  of  Malpighi.  The  cellular 
investment  of  (lie  vessels,  called  G hs son's  capsule , 
accompanies  the  vessels  which  enter  the  porta,  and 
proceeds  with  them  to  their  destination,  so  us  even  to 
form  a capsule  to  the  lobules.  Either  of  the  above 
sets  of  vessels  may  become  congested  separately,  giving 
rise  to  different  colours  and  to  varying  relative  density  ; 
a fact  which  Mr.  Kiernan  notices  as  a prolific  source 
of  error  in  the  descriptions  of  previous  anatomists. 

The  Pancreas  is  an  elongated  conglomerate  gland,  oi 
a greyish  colour,  and  essentially  the  same  in  character 
and  structure  at  the  salivary  glands.  Its  long  axis  is 
transverse,  and  it  is  stretched  somewhat  obliquely  across 
the  spine,  about  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
its  right  extremity  being  lower  than  the  left.  The 
length  of  the  pancreas  is  about  seven  inches,  but  it 
varies  in  size  and  weight.  Its  anterior  surface  cor- 
responds to  the  stomach,  and  it  is  covered  by  the 
ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-cohm ; poste- 
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Amtomy.  riorly  it  is  in  contact  with  the  left  crus  of  the  dia- 
phrafiftn,  vena  cava,  and  aorta.  Its  left  extremity  is 
small  and  approximated  to  the  spleen  ; but  the  right  is 
larger,  is  named  the  head,  and  lies  in  the  curvature  of 
the  duodenum  : the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  gland 
is  grooved  to  lodge  the  splenic  artery  and  vein.  Fre- 
quently a detached  portion  of  the  gland  lies  beneath 
the  head,  and  is  thence  called  smaller  pancreas.  The 
excretory  duct  is  pale  and  thin,  and  placed  somewhat 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
gland  : it  extends  from  left  to  right,  increasing  in  size 
as  it  collects  the  radicle  branches  from  the  surrounding 
lobes,  and  emerges  at  the  head  to  join  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  at  an  acute  angle.  The  two  duct* 
terminate,  as  already  noticed,  either  conjointly  or  near 
together,  in  ihfe  duodenum. 

The  Splern  is  usually  enumerated  amongst  the 
glands  of  the  abdomen,  though  its  title  to  this  appella- 
tion seems  more  than  questionable.  It  occupies  the 
deepest  part  of  rhe  left  hypuchondrium,  being  connected 
to  the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum  : its  upper  and  outer  surlace  is  con- 
vex, and  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm ; below,  it  over- 
laps the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  sopra-ren&l 
capsule  : internally,  it  is  fissured  for  the  tranwnission  of 
the  vessels ; and  posteriorly,  it  rests  to  the  left  of  the 
spine.  The  colour  of  the  spleen  is  purple,  its  texture 
spongy,  and  it  is  very  vascular.  It  is  supplied  with  a 
fibrous  investment  which  sends  processes  into  its  in- 
terior. On  minutely  examining  the  structure  of  the 
Spleen,  it  is  found  to  present  spaces  which  are  bounded 
by  the  reticulated  substance  of  the  organ  ; these  are 
venous  canals,  which,  when  injected,  appear  similar  in 
character  to  tbooe  of  the  corpora  cuvemown  penis  : there 
are  no  true  cells.  The  red  pulpy  substance  consists  of 
granules,  about  the  size  of  blood  corpuscle*,  but  glo- 
bular. Malpighi  further  discovered  in  this  substance 
whitish  globule*  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  these  are 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  human  spleen.  This  organ  has 
no  excretory  duct. 

Physiology  o*  Digestion. 

Convenience  has  determined  that  nourishment  should 
be  conveyed  into  the  circulating  system  of  both  animals 
and  vegetables  in  a fluid  form ; but  for  the  most  part 
solid  food  is  the  support  of  animal  lift,  and  hence  the 
difference  and  contrast  in  the  assimilating  apparatus  of 
the  two  division*  of  the  organic  kingdom.  Thus  a 
complex  provision  is  requisite  for  the  reduction  of 
animal  food  prior  to  its  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  from  the  alimentary  canal;  whereas  the  roots 
of  plants,  which  are  the  analogues  of  the  lacteal*  in 
animals,  directly  absorb  the  prepared  aliment  from  the 
matrix  in  which  they  are  lodged.  The  farther  pro- 
cesses of  circulation  and  aerification  are  similar  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  but  at  the  same  time  present  one  re- 
markable and  interesting  contrast,  which  is  all-import- 
ant in  the  preservation  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  vix.,  the  mutual  interchange  of  gases  in  respira- 
tion, which  operate*  both  negatively  and  positively  in 
effecting  the  desired  end. 

L»  tracing  the  progress  of  the  food,  and  following 
the  same  course  a*  that  which  has  been  pursued  iu 
the  anatomical  section,  the  mouth  first  presents  itself 
for  consideration.  The  lips  exhibit  varied  forms  and 
degrees  of  development,  according  to  the  functions 


reqnired  of  them  in  different  classes  of  animals : thus  Anatomy, 
their  greater  mobility  and  relative  development  in  some  ■’■‘v-*—’' 
graminivorous  animals  is  connected  with  their  use  in 
collecting  their  food, — a pec u lari ty  which  is  much  ex- 
aggerated in  some  species,  and  arrives  at  its  maximum 
In  the  elephant,  in  which  animal  the  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  the  upper  Up  (the  proboscis),  and  It*  great 
power  and  flexibility,  enable  it*  possessor  to  select  the 
nerbage  indiscriminately  from  the  earth  on  which  it 
treads,  or  from  the  tree*  of  the  forest  which  it  fre- 
quents. In  man,  though  the  lips  are  serviceable  in 
the  acts  of  mastication,  their  peculiar  organization  and 
great  mobility  are  rather  associated  with  the  more 
exalted  ^jice  of  the  articulation  of  sound  and  produc- 
tion ol  wmiguagr.  The  Comminution  of  the  food  is 
effected  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment  and  habits  of  different  animals.  Three 
modes  of  reducing  solid  food  may  be  enumerated  : 
trituration,  as  in  man  ; laceration,  as  in  birds  of  prey  ; 
and  by  the  gizzard,  as  in  the  granivorous  bird*,  in 
mammalia,  the  titles  “ carnivorous**  and  graminivo- 
rous are  assigned  to  animats  whose  natural  food  is 
exclusively  mutual  or  vegetable  ; and  each  class  is  cha- 
racterized by  corresponding  development  of  the  organs 
of  comminution.  In  the  carnivora  the  jaws  are  mas- 
sive and  present  a simple  hinge  arrangement,  whilst 
provision  for  great  lateral  motion  is  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  jaws  in  vegetable  feeders;  there  is 
also  a corresponding  relative  development  in  the  pre- 
hensile and  grinding  mu*cles.  The  teeth  also,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  present  a remarkable  contrast  in  ani- 
mals whose  habits  are  so  different : thus,  the  compressed 
crown#  and  pointed  processes  of  the  grinders,  the  lower 
closing  within  the  up|>er,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
office  of  lacerating  flesh ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expanded,  oblique,  and  permanently  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  graminivora 
(etqieeislly  the  ruminants)  arc  equally  adapted  for  the 
grinding  of  vegetable  matter  : indeed,  the  analogy  of 
the  scissor#  and  mill-stone,  as  applied  to  the  forms  of 
mechanism  above  alluded  to,  is  uot  inapt.  The  mixed 
development  of  both  the  jaws  and  muscles,  and  of  the 
teeth,  in  man,  point  him  out  as  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both  classes  of  animal*  above  alluded  to  : 
his  moderate  incisors  and  small  canines,  his  expanded 
molars,  and  the  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  indi- 
cate that  he  is  omnivorous,  or  destined  to  be  nourished 
by  a mixed  animal  and  vegetable  aliment.  The  inte- 
grity of  the  teeth  is  essential  to  the  prolonged  exigence 
of  animals,  and  usually  determines  that  existence  when 
its  period  has  not  been  curtailed  by  some  of  the  comit- 
ies* risks  to  which  all  creatures  living  in  a state  of 
nature  are  subjected  : thus,  when  deprived  of  teetli, 
the  graminivorous  animal  starves,  and  the  predacious 
in  turn  fall*  a prey  to  others.* 

The  use*  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue , as  connected 
with  mastication,  have  already  been  cursorily  alluded 
to : by  these  organs  the  food  is  pressed  on  either  side, 
so  a#  to  keep  it  between  the  teeth  during  the  act  of 
trituration : the  tongue  further  convey*  the  food  into 
the  pharynx.  Before  leaving  the  mouth  the  bolus  has 
to  be  moistened  by  the  various  secretion*  of  the  buccal , 
unit  vary,  and  tonsil  glands.  The  mu  com  membrane  of 


* For  further  drtaila  on  the  development  of  the  teeth  in  diflrx- 
mt  animals,  the  reader  » referred  to  the  * Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Oaseoua  System/ 
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Anatomy,  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  tongue  are  supplied  liberally*  with 
secreting  follicles,  which  {five  out  their  secretion  during 
the  act  of  trituration.  Further,  the  position  of  the 
salivary  glands  is  such  as  to  subject  them  to  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  by  which  means  they 
are  mechanically  stimulated  to  pour  forth  saliva,  as 
occasion  requires,  in  increased  abundance:  dry  food, 
acids,  &c.,  also  excite  a flow  of  this  secretion,  which 
likewise  appears,  in  common  with  some  other  secre- 
tions, to  be  considerably  influenced  by  mental  emo- 
tions : thus  the  remembrance  of  agreeable  food  is 
proverbially  said  to  “ make  the  mouth  water and 
the  parched  mouth,  from  suspension  of  this  secretion, 
is  no  lean  characteristic  of  deep  grief  or  paralyzing 
terror.  The  burning  thirst  of  lever  and  impairment 
of  the  sense  of  taste  also  seem  to  be  principally  refer- 
able to  the  suppression  of  the  salivary  secretion.  The 
saliva,  according  to  Berzelius,  contains  about  one  per 
cent,  of  solid  ingredients : the  following  is  his  analysis : 


Water . . . 092*9 

Peculiar  animal  matter  . ♦ . . 2*9 

Mucus  . • 1*4 

Alkaline  muriates 1*7 

Lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter  . 0*9 

Pure  soda 0 2 


1000*0 

When  duly  moistened,  the  bolus  of  food  is  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  near  to  its  base,  and  by  it 
pressed  backwards  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
(where  it  is  further  lubricated  by  the  tomullitic  secre- 
tion) into  the  expanded  pharynx;  this  act,  however, 
requires  further  consideration.  Deglutition  is  partly 
effected  by  voluntary  muscles,  aud  in  part  by  muscular 
contraction,  altogether  independent  of  the  will;  indeed, 
the  various  stages  which  compose  the  act,  with  the 
exception  of  the  backward  pressure  of  the  tongue,  are 
go  fur  under  the  control  of  the  excito-mofory  system, 
that  without  the  necessary  stimulus  of  the  presence  of 
food  the  effort  cannot  be  completed.  The  true  abbacy 
of  the  soft  palate  and  its  muscles  lias  but  recently  been 
explained  by  Dzondi,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  subject.* 
Previous  to  this  writers  description  it  was  generally 
assumed  by  physiologists  that  food  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  posterior  nares  by  the  soft  palate  l>eing 
thrown  back  and  raised;  but  Dzondi  has  clearly  shown 
that  when  the  food  is  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
palalo-glosei  muscles  they,  in  their  turn,  contract  and 
force  the  bolus  onwards  into  the  pharynx  ; but,  simul- 
tammsly  with  this  second  act,  the  glottis  and  epiglottis 
are  approximated  to  each  other  by  the  twofold  ope- 
ration of  the  retro-pressure  of  the  tongue  and  uplifting 
of  the  larynx,  by  which  means,  and  the  closure  of  the 
runa  glottidia,  the  air-tube  is  effectually  protected ; and 
also  the  palate  is  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  tensor  mus- 
cles, so  us  to  enable  the  palato-pharyngei  muscles  to 
contract  and  close  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  by  the 
approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  posterior  palatine 
arch ; and  the  angular  interval  which  is  left  above  is 
occupied  by  the  uvula.  The  self-same  act  by  which 
the  communication  with  the  posterior  wares  is  shut 
off  aids  in  raising  the  pharynx  to  receive  the  food. 
The  remainder  of  the  set  ot‘  deglutition  consists  in  the 
alternate  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  and 
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the  peristaltic  or  undulatory  contraction  of  the  oeso-  Anatomy, 
piragua,  by  which  their  contents  are  forced  onwards  to 
the  stomach.  That  this  the  last  stage  of  swallowing 
is  essentially  a muscular  act,  is  illustrated  by  the  mode 
in  which  a liorse  drinks,  the  fluid  rising  to  tLe  stomach 
ugainst  gravity.  In  pursuing  the  changes  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal 
prior  to  entering  the  circulating  system,  it  will  be  in- 
consistent with  the  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
encumber  the  subject  of  human  digestion  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  a comparison  of'  the  structure  aud 
functions  of  the  assimilating  apparatus  in  various 
classes  of  animals  with  those  of  man  ; suffice  it  to 
observe  tliat  the  modifications,  in  development  and 
office,  go  hand  in  hand  ; that  where  the  food  possesses 
qualities  which  are  remote  from  those  of  the  matter 
into  which  they  are  to  be  ultimately  converted,  and 
the  loss  of  which  they  are  to  supply  in  the  animal 
frame,  the  organs  of  digestion  are  correspondingly 
eon  pie  x ; but  llial  where  identity  in  the  properties  of 
the  aliment  and  the  frame  to  be  nourished  exists,  they 
are  comparatively  simple.  A comparison  between  the 
membranous  chy  lopoietic  viscera  of  flesh  and  vegetable 
feeders  affords  an  ample  illustration  of  the  above  asser- 
tion. 

The  Stomach  in  Man  is  principally  a secreting  organ  ; 
but  it  also  aids  in  the  digestive  process  by  its  muscular 
contractions.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  stomach 
presents  two  orifices, — the  Cardiac  or  oesophageal,  and 
the  Pyloric  or  intestinal ; each  of  these  is  guarded  by 
a muscular  ring, — that  of  the  former  being  the  circular 
(esophageal  fibres  and  the  fleshy  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, and  that  of  the  latter  the  annular  fibres  of  the 
pylorus : this  arrangement  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  food  from  the  stomach  during  the  act  of 
digestion.  The  size  of  the  cardiac  orifice  varies  much 
in  different  animals  : in  the  dog  it  is  large,  and  readily 
admits  of  the  regurgitation  of  the  food  ; whereas  it  is 
contracted  in  the  horse.  In  ruminant  animals  the 
facility  with  which  the  food  is  relumed  to  the  mouth 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  muscular  development  of  the 
(esophagus.  In  connexion  with  the  present  division  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  requisite  to  insert  a few  observations 
in  relation  to  the  act  of  vunmirig.  The  question  whether 
the  stomach  takes  any  active  pari  in  rejecting  its  con- 
tents has  been  often  discussed,  and  l>een  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  with  varied  results.  There  Lx 
but  little  doubt  in  the  writer’s  mind  that,  though  the 
parietal  compression  is  generally  the  most  efficient 
agent,  the  anti  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach  and  (eso- 
phagus always  co-operates,  and  may,  even  unaided,  re- 
ject the  food.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  different 
preliminaries  and  conditions  which  constitute  the  act  of 
vomiting.  A deep  inspiration  is  taken,  by  which  the 
chest  is  distended  and  the  diaphragm  pressed  against 
the  abdominal  viscera  ; the  glottis  is  then  closed  to 
preserve  the  above  condition  ; the  abdominal  muscles 
are  now  called  into  action,  and  the  stomach  compressed 
between  them  and  the  fixed  diaphragm,  so  as  to  be 
forced  to  part  with  its  contents.  In  this  last  stage  of 
(he  act  there  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of'  the 
muscular  opening  in  the  diaphragm ; for  the  active 
contraction  of  that  muscle  is  superseded  by  the  closure 
of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  passive  distension  of  the 
thorax.  Here  also  the  important  office  fulfilled  by  the 
muscular  ring  of  the  diaphragm  in  relation  to  the 
stomach  may  be  indicated,  viz.,  the  protection  it  affords 
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Anatomy.  ^ this  viscus  when  distended  during  the  acts  of  irispira- 
tion  ; the  contraction  of  the  fibres  around  the  oesopha- 
gus concurring  with  the  action  of  the  whole  muscle, 
and  thus  presenting  an  obstacle  to  regurgitation,  where 
the  stomach  is  most  subjected  to  compression  by  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The  muscular  movements 
of  the  stomach  appear  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
sympathetic  system. 

In  the  Stomach  the  food  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice ; and  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  viscus  subserve  the  purpose  of  bringing 
different  portions  of  Us  contents  into  contact  with  its 
surface,  and  therefore  under  the  more  direct  agency  of 
the  solvent  fluid.  The  qualities  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  gastric  juice  was,  for  a long  peri«>d,  a subject  of 
controversy  with  physiologists;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
comparatively  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Beuumont, 
which  a happy  chance  enabled  him  to  make,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  present  definite  information  upon 
the  subject.  The  observations  alluded  to  are  valuable 
and  interesting,  being  the  result  of  direct  experiment 
upon  an  individual  named  St.  Martin,  in  whom  a fis- 
tulous opening  below  the  left  mamma,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  stomach,  remained  aAer  a gun-shot 
wound.*  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  gastric  secretion  depends  on  the 
obstacles  offered  to  obtaining  it  in  a pure  urn!  unmixed 
state,  owing  to  its  suppression  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  of  digestion.  The  most  apparent 
properties  appear  to  be  the  following: — 1.  It  is  de- 
cidedly acid ; for  the  digested  food  taken  from  the 
stomach  is  found  to  yield  acids  which  are  not  the  product 
of  fermentation  : 2.  It  does  not  promote  putrefaction, 
but  on  the  contrary  possesses  antiseptic  properties,  as 
proved  by  repeated  experiments.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  the  solvent  quulity  of*  this  secretion  bears 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
stomach.  The  conflicting  opinions  which  were  main- 
tained regarding  the  acid  qualities  of  the  gastric  juice 
appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  difference  of 
period  selected  for  the  examination  of  this  fluid  ; and 
it  is  to  the  accurate  researches  of  Tiedemann  and  Gme- 
lin  that  we  were  first  indebted  for  a clear  exposition 
of  the  sources  of  fallacy.  The  results  of  their  experi- 
ments establish  the  fact,  that  both  in  vegetable  and 
animal  feeders  (horse  and  dog)  the  gastric  secretion 
was  nearly  neutral  when  the  stomach  was  void  ; but 
that  decidedly  ackl  qualities  were  developed  as  soon  as 
food  was  introduced,  or  even  mechanical  irritation 
employed.  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations  enable  him 
to  state,  that  in  his  patient  the  gastric  juice  was  poured 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach  at  various  points, 
which  appear  to  be  simple  follicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. He  describes  it  as  a transparent  fluid,  devoid 
of  odour,  slightly  saline,  and  very  perceptibly  acid: 
and  when  subjected  to  analysis  from  the  same  source, 
it  was  found  to  contain  free  muriatic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  soda,  Jimc,  and  mag- 
nesia, and  an  animal  matter  soluble  in  cold  water. 
That  the  solvent  power  of  the  stomach  resides  in  the 
gastric  juice,  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  same  observer,  who  obtained  from  the 
source  already  mentioned,  by  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  sufficient  of  the  fluid  to  enable  him  to 
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watch  the  process  of  digestion.  The  general  result  of  Anatomy, 
these  experiments  was,  that  the  fluid  thus  obtained  was 
capable  of  completing  digestion  out  of  the  body  as 
perfectly,  although  more  tardily,  as  in  the  natural  way : 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a temperature  approaching 
100*  Fahrenheit,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment : for  when  the  fluid  was  permitted  to  cool,  diges- 
tion was  almost  or  entirely  suspended.  Satisfactory  as 
the  above  results  may  appear,  and  easy  as  would  seem 
to  be  the  transition  to  purely  artificial  digestion,  still 
experimenters  failed  in  producing  solution  of  animal 
matter  by  any  artificially  prepared  fluid.  'Die  cause 
of  this  failure  and  the  compound  character  of  the 
solvent  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Eberle,  to  which  those  of  Schwann  and 
Muller  may  be  added.  The  first  of  these  physiologists 
showed,  in  a paper  which  he  published  on  the  subject,* 
that  the  true  solvent  consists  of  on  admixture  of  acid 
with  mucus,  although  cither  separately  is  inert.  He 
further  asserted,  that  mucus  procured  from  any  other 
source  was  equally  efficient  with  that  obtained  from  the 
stomach ; but  this  has  been  denied  by  Schwann  and 
Muller,  who  found  that  no  such  substitute  for  the 
gastric  mucus  was  admissible.  The  experiment,  os 
detailed  by  Muller,  is  very  easily  performed  by  placing 
in  a test-tube  or  any  convenient  vessel  some  small 
pieces  of  dried  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in 
an  admixture  of  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  with  a few 
drops  of  muriatic  or  acetic  add : to  these  a piece  of 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg  is  to  be  added,  and  a tem- 
perature of  about  100°  Fahrenheit  maintained : in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  of  the  albumen  i* 
usually  complete.  Further,  the  experiments  of  Schwann 
prove  what  might  have  been  anticipated, — that  an  in- 
fusion of  mucuous  membrane  with  dilute  acid,  when 
filtered  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  solid  particles,  still 
possesses  its  solvent  property.  The  preceding  remarks 
are  not  found  equally  applicable  to  all  articles  of  food  ; 
for  whilst  animal  fibre  and  coagulated  albumen  are 
soluble  in  this  compound  fluid,  which  Schwann  calls 
pepsin,  he  states  that  gelatin,  casein,  and  vegetable 
gluten  ure  not  so,  but  are  dissolved  principally  by  the 
acids. f Various  experiments  have  been  instituted  to 
prove  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  digestion  ; 
and  the  most  trustworthy  of  them  seem  to  indicute 
that  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  importantly  associ- 
ated with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluid.  The 
division  of  this  pair,  which  was  followed  by  death  at 
different  intervals,  appeared  -to  suspend  entirely,  or 
almost  so,  the  solution  of  the  fond.  These  results, 
however,  have  not  been  obtained  by  other  physiolo- 
gists; and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present 
appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  relation 
between  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  and  secre- 
tion ; and  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  a mutila- 
tion as  that  above  described  should  be  succeeded  by 
impaired  or  even  suspended  digestion,  where  death  is  in- 
evitably entailed,  in  quadrupeds  alter  a few  hours,  and  in 
birds  alter  the  lapse  of  a few  days  at  furthest.  The  ex  pc 
riments  of  Dr.  W.  Philip,  which  he  considered  to  prove 
that  the  arrested  function  was  restored  by  a current  of 
electricity  directed  through  the  divided  nerves  to  the 
stomach,  have  not  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  others. 

* Pkyatkfi*  d*r  fmfaung.  1834. 

f For  further  particular*  the  reader  may  consult  Muller’s 
Pkynvlag it,  p.  SI 7,  Ac. ; or  Schwtum’s  original  papers  in  Mullsra 
.Irckrv,  for  1836. 
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Amuinj.  The  whole  contents  of  the  stomach  arc  not  submitted 
at  once  and  simultaneously  to  the  agency  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid,  but  the  process  is  aided  in  the  following  way 
by  muscular  action,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Magendie.  When  a meal  has  been  taken,  the  stomach 
is  closely  applied  around  its  contents,  and  the  periodical 
peristaltic  motions  are  usually  observed  to  commence  a 
little  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  to  extend  across  it  to  the 
large  extremity : an  interval  then  occurs,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  extraction,  extending  through  the  pyloric 
half  of  the  stomach  towards  the  duodenum,  such  por- 
tions of  the  contents  as  arc  prepared  being  transmitted 
by  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine,  A succession  of  these 
motions  is  repeated  several  times,  and  then  a longer 
interval  of  rest  succeeds : and  it  appears  that  the  splenic 
extremity  of  the  organ  takes  but  little,  if  uny,  purl  in 
these  undulatory  movements  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  are  digested  and  got  rid  of.  We  may 
infer,  from  these  observations  of  M.  Magendie  (which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Beaumont  and  others),  that  a 
circular  motion  is  given  to  the  food  along  the  two  cur- 
vatures of  the  stomach,  by  which  different  layers  are 
submitted  in  succession  to  the  continually  secreted 
gastric  juice,  until  all  is  dissolved,  or  converted  into 
Chyme%  which  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  duodenum 
by  the  relaxed  pylorus:  in  the  earlier  periods  of  diges- 
tion, the  contraction  of  the  annulur  muscle  at  this  part 
of  the  stomach  is  such  as  even  to  arrest  the  transmission 
of  liquids.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Magendie  that 
fluids  are  directly  absorbed  from  the  stomach:  hut 
observation  has  proved  that  in  some  animals,  as  the 
horse,  water  rapidly  finds  its  way  even  to  the  ctecum. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  dilution  of  the  gastric 
juice  materially  curtails,  or,  if  copious,  even  destroys, 
its  solvent  property  ; a circumstance  which  should  be 
particularly  impressed  by  the  practitioner  of  medicine 
on  his  dyspeptic  patient,  and  which  no  one  should  be 
ignorant  of.  Some  interesting  tables  of  the  relative 
digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  arc  given  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  in  his  paper  already  quoted  : the  general 
result  proves  that  in  man  animal  substances  are  more 
quickly  digested  than  vegetables.  It  may  be  also 
inferred,  from  the  observations  made  above,  that  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  are  not  readily  permeable  by  the 
gastric  fluid  (such  as  new  bread  or  hard  dumplings), 
must,  from  this  mechanical  obstruction,  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  than  those  which  are  more  readily 
saturated.  The  observations  of  Marcel,  Prout,  and 
others,  show  that  the  constituents  of  the  chyme  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  : the  principal  are 
albumen,  a substance  resembling  casein,  and  oMn&zorae, 
mingled  with  the  various  secretions  which  have  been 
enumerated.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  in  dogs 
the  chytne  contains  more  albumen  when  the  diet  con- 
sists of  animal  substances. 

The  next  stage  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the  duo- 
denum, and  consists  of  the  conversion  of  the  chyme  into 
chyle:  and  this  will  involve  some  preliminary  notice  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  pancreas  and  spleen.  The 
importance  of  the  Liver % as  subservient  to  digestion,  is 
attested  by  the  almost  universal  presence  of  inis  organ, 
even  amongst  the  lowest  animals.  It  is  of  large  size  in  am- 
phibia and  in  domestic  animals ; and  dues  not  uniformly 
present  the  even  exterior  which  exists  in  man,  but  it  is 
deeply  grooved  in  some  of  the  carnivora,  as  the  lion, — 
a character  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  connected- 
with  the  violent  and  distorted  movements  of  the  body 


in  these  animal*.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Riernon  con*  Anatomy. 
Arm  the  opinion  which  has  been  generally  entertained,  ■ — v— ■ ' 
that  the  biliary  secretion  takes  place  from  the  capillary 
terminations  of  the  vena  ports.  It  is  true  that  the 
secretion  has  not  bern  wholly  arrested  by  ligature  of 
the  vena  ports;  but  this  objection  is  met  by  the  ana- 
tomical fact  clearly  established  by  Mr.  Kiernan,  that 
the  hepatic  artery  ultimately  pours  its  blood  into  the 
portal  system : and  even  where  the  vena  port*  hus 
been  known  to  terminate  in  the  ascending  cava,  of 
which  there  are  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Abernethy  and 
Mr.  Lawrence,  it  seems  probable  that  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  involved  the  conver- 
sion of  (he  arterial  into  venous  blood  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bile  took  place.  The  several  functions  of 
the  vessels  which  circulate  blood  in  the  liver  may  be 
thus  stated  : the  hepatic  artery  is  the  nutrient  vessel ; 
the  vena  port®  the  secreting  vessel ; and  the  ven*  hepa- 
tic® are  the  returning  vessels  of  the  blood.  The  bile, 
as  already  stated,  is  conveyed  to  the  duodenum  by  the 
biliary  ducts.  The  physical  properties  of  the  Bile  are, 
that  it  is  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  bitter  in  taste, 
and  of  u faint  disagreeable  smell.  Its  re-action  is  de- 
cidedly alkaline;  and  it  is  much  more  viscid  and 
deeper  in  colour  ufler  remaining  for  some  lime  in  the 
gall-bladder  ; a condition  which  appears  to  depend  on 
the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  part.  This  membra- 
nous viscus  is  not  an  invariable  appendage  of  the  liver, 
but  is  present,  according  to  Cuvier,  in  those  animals 
which  take  their  food  at  long  intervals  and  in  lurge 
quantities,  as  the  carnivora ; whilst  those  of  the  horse 
and  goat  kind  want  it : the  ruminantia  possess  it.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  bile  contained 
in  the  gull -bladder  varies,  being  considerably  more 
abundunt  prior  to  digestion  than  subsequent  to  its 
completion.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  this  viscus 
has  the  twofold  function  of  acting  as  a reservoir  ami 
filterer  of  the  bile.  The  various  analyses  which  have 
been  made  of  the  bile  do  not  present  very  consistent 
results,  which  Berzelius  attributes  to  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  which  he  considers  certain  simple  sub 
stances  it  contains  to  have : that  which  Uinclin  and 
Thenard  describe  under  the  titles  of  picromel  and 
biliary  resin,  Berzelius  calls  biliary  matter.  According 
to  MQller,  the  bile  contains  grey  particles,  which  in 
the  frog  he  found  five  times  smaller  than  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.*  The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  ox  bile,  os  given  by  Berzelius  in  his  Animal  Che- 
mistry. 

Water 90*44 

Biliary  matter,  with  fat  . . . 8.00 

Mucus  (from  gall-bladder)  . . *30 

Osmazomc — chloride  of  sodium,  I 
and  lactate  of  soda.  . . . J 

Soda  ........  * 4 1 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  of  lime.l 
with  a substance  insoluble  in>  *11 
alcohol  j 

100*00 

The  Pancreas  is  by  no  means  so  universal  an  organ 
as  the  liver,  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
vertebrate  class,  and  not  present  iu  many  fishes.  More- 
over, experiment  has  proved  that  it  is  not  essential  to 

• Muller’*  Phftoelcgu,  toI.  L,  p.  503. 
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Anatomy.  diffMlion,  a*  the  gland  has  been  removed  in  animals 
v— ■v— s without  producing  any  marked  effect.  The  position 
of  the  Pancreas  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  secre- 
tion ; but  this  has  been  done  by  Ticdemonn  and  Gtnelin, 
who  collected  the  fluid  by  the  insertion  of  a tube  into 
the  duct.  Their  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  clear  and 
ropy,  slightly  saline  to  the  taste,  and  containing  albu- 
men in  considerable  quantity  : also  some  osrnnzome, 
and  a substance  like  casein;  and  free  acid  (probably 
acetic)  in  very  small  quantity;  the  great  bulk  of  the 
secretion  being  water.  Other  experimenters  mention 
having  met  with  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime  in 
it : it  differs  further  from  the  saliva  in  containing  no 
sulpho-cyanic  acid. 

The  Spleen  is  almost  universal  amongst  vertebrata, 
and  confined  to  them.  Its  structure  and  organization 
have  been  already  described.  The  hypotheses  which 
have  been  broached  respecting  the  function  of  this 
viseus  have  been  numerous,  and  many  of  them  as  ill- 
founded  as  the  premises  and  experiments  which  led  to 
the  conclusions  were  erroneous  and  ill  conducted. 
Its  proximity  to  the  stomach  have  naturally  induced 
physiologists  to  associate  it  in  function  with  that  organ: 
hence  it  has  been  supposed  to  oct  the  part  of  a reser- 
voir for  the  blood  when  the  stomach  was  empty  ; and 
that  the  replete  condition  of  the  latter  forced  the  blood 
from  the  spleen  by  compression.  An  pminent  physiolo- 
gist recently  taught  that  it  acted  as  a reservoir  under 
violent  exertion,  and  staled  that  the  bile  underwent  no 
chemical  change  after  its  removal.  These  mechanical 
uses  and  the  ahsurd  impression  that  it  operates  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  liver,  are  probably  quite  insufficient 
explanations  of  its  real  u*c : and  although  some  part 
may  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  venous 
blood  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  one  would  more  readily 
coincide  with  MOller,  who  supposes  (hat  the  spleen  is 
connected  with  sanguification,  and  influences  the  blood 
which  passes  through  it  in  some  way  which  is  not  at 
present  understood ; this  physiologist  further  thinks  it 
may  be  employed  in  the  secretion  of  a peculiar  lymph; 
as  Hewson  supposed  it  formed  the  vesicular  portion  of 
the  blood  corpuscles. 

In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  the  bile  in  diges- 
tion, experiments  were  institued  a long  while  since  by 
Brodie,  the  results  of  which  have  been  confirmed  in 
many  particulars  by  those  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin. 
Obliteration  of  the  ductus  choicdochuit  was  invariably 
followed  by  jaundice,  which  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  animal,  which  usually  occurred  at  the  expiration 
of  two  or  three  weeks:  in  a few  instances  recovery 
followed  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  obliterated  canal. 
The  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  that  is,  the 
roduction  of  chyme,  was  i:i  no  way  interfered  with  : 
ut  according  to  Brodie,  the  further  change  into  chyle 
did  not  take  place.  The  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  led  them  to  an  opposite  conclusion  in  this  last 
important  particular,  and  they  believe  the  bile  to  be  a 
solvent  of  fat  by  combining  with  it  mechanically.  A 
simple  experiment,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be 
tested  by  any  one,  would  seem  to  corroborate  the 
justness  of  the  former  view.  If  a rabbit  be  killed 
about  an  hour  after  it  has  been  fed,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  emptied  into  a piece  of  muslin,  a limpid 
fluid  may  be  expressed,  which,  when  mixed  with  bile 
from  the  same  animal,  forms  a milky  compound  which 
has  all  the  physical  characters  of  chyle.  The  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Beaumont  also  confirm  this  view.  The 


following,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  offices  of  the  Anatomy, 
bile:— 1.  It  is  un  excretion  by  which  noxious  or  use-  v-*-*' 
less  substances  arc  disposed  of,  viz. : — the  colouring 
matter  and  resinous  portion ; 2,  by  it  the  chyme  is 
converted  into  chyle,  or,  as  Prout  supposes,  albumen  is 
produced  from  the  food ; 3,  it  appears  to  act  the  part 
of  a stimulant  to  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
aa  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  is  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, and  the  sudden  removal  of  the  impediment, 
by  diarrhoea.  That  the  bite  soinetimcstfinds  its  way 
into  the  stomach,  is  clearly  proved  by  its  being  vomited. 

This  fact,  token  in  conjunction  with  that  above  alluded 
to,  regarding  the  arrest  of  artificial  digestion  by  the 
addition  of  bile,  may  account  tor  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  indigestion,  and  its  attendant 
symptoms.  The  flow  of  the  bile  am!  pancreatic  secre- 
tion is  probably  occasioned  principally  by  a stimulus 
propagated  from  the  duodenum  along  the  ducts:  indeed, 
recent  investigations  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  at 
least  the  ductus  choledocus  possesses  a covering  of 
muscular  fibres  belonging  to  the  unstriped  variety.* 

The  contiguity  of  the  duodenum  and  gall-bladder  may 
likewise  aid  in  the  evacuation  of  the  latter,  when  the 
former  is  distended. 

In  the  small  intestines,  both  the  chyme  and  chyle  are 
modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  : thus, 
gelatin,  when  taken,  may  be  detected  ; so  likewise  casein, 
when  cheese  is  eaten,  and  starch  after  oats,  or  cheesey 
clots  after  milk ; but  ulbumeu  and  casein,  especially  the 
former,  are  most  generally  and  abundantly  present. 

The  office  of  absorbing  the  chyle,  or  nutritious  portion 
of  the  food  prepared  for  circulation,  is  not  confined  to  the 
absorbent  vessels  of  the  small  intestines,  though  it  is 
principally  performed  by  them  : but  that  the  large  intes- 
tines have  a share  in  this  process,  is  proved  by  authentic 
instances  of  individuals  being  nourished  for  a lengthened 
periial  exclusively  by  injections  of  nutritious  matter 
per  nnum, — a proceeding  successfully  resorted  to  where 
the  powers  of  life  are  ebbing,  and  the  stomach  is  inca- 
pable of  receiving,  digesting,  or  iiossing  onwards  its 
contents,  as  in  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  stricture  of  the 
msophagus,  Ac. 

The  vessels  by  which  the  Chyle  is  absorbed  from 
the  intestine  are  named  Lacteal*.  They  take  (heir 
course  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  thoracic  duet ; puling,  in  their  progress, 
through  the  mesenteric  glands,  where  some  further  modi- 
fication of  their  contents,  w hich  is  not  fully  understood, 
takes  place.  The  mode  by  which  the  lacleals  absorb  the 
chyle  is  involved  in  considerable  mystery.  Dulrochet 
conceived  that  in  animals  as  well  as  plants  the  process  of 
absorption  was  due  to  the  law  of  endosrnosc.  To  ca- 
pillary attraction  also  the  property  has  been  attributed  ; 
but  be  this  os  it  may,  it  k clear  that  the  lacteal*  must 
communicate  by  open  mouths  with  the  surface  of  the 
intestine.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  M filler,  f 
that  the  intestinal  villi  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  the  only  organa  of  absorption,  ns  they  do  not  exist 
in  all  animals  ; but  lie  seems  to  assign  this  office  to  the 
orifices  of  Lieberkuekn's  foil  idea.  Wlien  chyle  is  ob- 
tained from  the  thoracic  duct,  it  ia  found  to  differ  from 
lymph  (which  is  limpid)  in  presenting  a white  milky 
appearance.  The  microscope  demonstrates  the  exist- 
ence of  globules,  about  one-half  or  one-third  the  size 


■ See  Todd's  and  Bowman's  P-  I**- 
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Anatomy.  of  blood  corpuscles.  Like  the  blood,  the  chyle  rongu- 
"V*-/  lutes  spontancoudy,  cm  exposure  to  the  air,  in  about 
ten  minutes,  separating  into  a solid  portion  and  werum  ; 
at  least  such  is  the  case  with  that  taken  from  the  tho- 
racic duct,  though  Tiedemami  and  Gmelin  believe  that 
this  property  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  chyle  has 
passed  the  mesenteric  glands,  when  it  is  also  observed 
to  iuj»ume  a red  tinge:  it  would,  therefore,  seem  pro- 
bable, that  in  these  bodies  some  elaboration  of  the  fluid 
takes  place  by  which  it  becomes  more  assimilated  to 
the  blood.  The  coagulum  of  the  chyle  is,  ns  in  the 
blood,  the  fibrinous  portion  mixed  with  globules;  and 
Muller  states  that  the  serum  is  a solution  of  albumen 
mixed  likewise  with  globules,  on  the  surface  of  which 
fatty  particles  collect.  The  following  are  the  moat 
striking  {joints  of  difference,  noticed  by  this  physiolo- 
gist, between  the  chyle  and  blood:* — l.  The  globules 
of  the  former  arc  insoluble  in  water,  whereas  the  blood 
corpuscles  arc  so  soluble,  even  to  their  nuclei.  2.  The 
absence,  in  chyle,  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  (not  constant).  3.  The  form  and  size  of  the 
globules  differ . 4.  The  alkaline  re-action  of  the  blood 

is  greater.  5.  The  chyle  contains  less  solid  matter 
than  the  blood ; and  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  re- 
markably contrasted  in  the  two,  being  far  more  abun- 
dant in  the  blood.  6.  The  chyle  contains  fat  in  a free 
state,  whilst  that  of  the  blood  exists  exclusively  in 
combination  with  other  matters.  7.  Both  contain  iron, 
which  is  more  easily  extracted,  by  the  action  of  re- 
agents, from  the  chyle.  There  are  also  other  points 
of  difference,  but  of  less  importance.  The  experiment 
of  placing  a ligature  on  the  thoracic  duct  generally 
proves  fatal  in  a period  varying  from  a week  to  a fort- 
night, and  results  apparently  from  simple  inanition. 
Where  death  does  not  ensue,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  two  ducts,  or  that  some  other  abnormal  ar- 
rangement exists. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  has  been 
described  as  a secreting  surface ; and  doubtless  this 
secretion  is  of  importance  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
This  is  probably  more  especially  the  case  as  regards 
the  ctccum,  which  is  particularly  large  in  herbivorous 
animals,  although  the  peculiar  function  of  this  enlarged 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  understood. 
The  mucous  fluid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  usually  found  to  contain  some  free  acid,  with 
albumen,  biliary  matter,  the  usual  salts  of  animal  fluids, 
und  some  other  unimportant  and  accidental  substances. 
These  conditions,  however,  vury  in  different  animals: 
in  the  corcum  of  herbivora,  Schultz  found  a decidedly 
acid  re-action : but  in  carnivora,  where  the  ctrcum  is 
much  less  developed,  this  was  usually  not  the  case. 
Thus,  the  ingesta,  in  their  progress  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  become  separated  into  the  nutritious  and 
excrcmentitious  portions;  and  as  the  absorption  of  the 
former  or  more  fluid  part  continues  during  the  onward 
passage  of  the  mass,  the  latter  gradually  assumes  a 
more  and  more  consistent  character.  The  motion  of 
the  intestines,  by  which  their  contents  are  carried  for- 
ward, is  vermicular  or  peristaltic,  the  course  of  the 
undulations  or  waves  being  directed  towards  the  anus. 
This  motion  may  be  readily  excited  in  a recently-killed 
animal  by  mechanical  stimulants,  electricity,  or  even 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  air : it  would,  moreover, 
appear  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic 


• Op.  Gt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  54B. 


system  of  nerves,  as  complete  isolation  from  cerebro-  Anatomy, 
spinal  influence,  by  removal  of  the  viscera,  does  not 
arrest  or  aher  the  normal  character  of  the  intestinal 
movement.  The  Sphincter  ani  unquestionably  possesses 
a tonic  contractile  power,  to  which  volition  occasion- 
ally lends  its  aid.*  The  great  bulk  of  the  solid  por- 
tion of  the  twees  is  found  to  consist  of  the  indigestible 
und  unnutritious  parts  of  the  food,  and  therefore  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  taken,  the  colour 
being  dne  to  the  bile.  The  following  analysis  of  hu- 
man feces  is  given  by  Berzelius,  in  his  Animai  Ohe- 
mutry,  p.  268  :— 


Water  . 

Soluble 
in  water. 


Bile  .... 

0’9 

Albumen  . . 

0-9 

Peculiar  extractive] 

O • <T 

matter  . . . j 

£ » 

Salts  .... 

1-2 

Insoluble  residue  of  the  food  . . 

Insoluble  matters  superadded  in  the  1 
intestine — mucus,  biliary  resin,  fat,  V 
peculiar  animal  matter  , . . . j 


75*3 

5*7 

70 

140 


102*0 

The  gas  which  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  seems 
to  be  derived  from  several  sources,  and  varies  in  cha- 
racter according  toils  position:  it  is  swallowed  with 
the  food  ; generated  by  decomposition ; and  may  pos- 
sibly be  secreted.  The  gases  usually  met  with  are, 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogeu,  and  nitrogen  ; and,  in  addition 
to  these,  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
large  intestines. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
food  is  conveyed,  in  the  form  of  chyle,  along  the  lac- 
teals  to  the  Thoracic  tiucl , which  commences  by  a dis- 
tinct dilatation,  named  Reccplaevlum  efty/t,  the  position 
of  which  is  between  the  aorta  and  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra.  From  this  point  the  duct  ascends 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  through  the  aortic 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  between  the  aorta  uud 
vena  azygos.  About  opposite  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra 
it  fends  towards  the  left  side,  and  then  ascends  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  occupy  the  interval  between 
the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  Opposite  the 
last  cervical  vertebra  it  hooks  downwards  and  inwards 
behind  the  left  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  jugu- 
lar, to  form  the  vena  innominate.  Regurgitation  from 
the  vein  is  prevented  by  a double  valve  which  guards 
the  aperture.  The  chyle  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  whence  it  passes  through  the  lungs, 
before  it  forms  a part  of  the  general  circulating  flu  id. t 

Before  closing  the  present  section,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  Hunger  and  Thirst.  Many 
vague  and  ill-founded  theories  nave  been  advanced  to 
account  for  these  sensations.  One  hypothesis  gained 
considerable  credit,  which  attributed  hunger  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  empty  stomach ; but  the  fact  that  mental  emo- 
tions destroy  the  appetite  discountenances  this  suppo- 


* Thi*  subject  i«  further  discussed  under  the  head  4 N errona 
System.’ 

t For  particulars  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Lacteal*,  see 
* Lymphatic  System.’ 
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Anatomy.  sit  ion ; in  addition  to  which,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
v— Is  digesting  fluid  is  not  generally  secreted,  except  scantily, 
until  it  is  needed.*  It  is  must  probable  that  hunger 
is  a specific  sensation  referable  to  the  nerves  of  tl»e 
stomach ; and  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
pneumogastrics  as  its  special  seat,  for  it  is  said  that 
with  their  division  appetite  ceases.  Thirst  again  is 
referred  to  the  mouth  and  fauces ; and  no  doubt  these 
parts  partake  of  the  susceptibility  to  a sensation  which 
is  in  reality  common  to  the  whole  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gullet  and  stomach ; but  it  has  been  proved 
experimentally,  that  moistening  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
pharynx,  without  supplying  the  stomach,  arc  insufficient 

• ft  is  no*  improbable  that  the  wtU-authrntiraOul  instances 
which  hare  occurred,  of  tho  stomach  Itself  being  found  partially 
«!itfr»ted  after  death,  may  have  lent  their  countenance  to  the 
theory  alluded  to.  But  the  fact  ia,  that  thing  structures  wholly 
re»i*t  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  therefore  the 
stomach  cannot  have  been  thus  acted  cm  until  after  death. 


alone  to  allay  thirst.  When  food  is  withheld,  a sense  Anatomy, 
of  faintness  takes  the  place  of  hunger.  All  the  func-  * — _ . > 
tions  of  the  body  are  performed  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly ; tlie  secretions  gruduallv  diminish,  and  at  length 
cease ; and  every  purl  of  the  frame  which  the  system 
can  feed  upon  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  Thus, 
emaciation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  increasing  debility  ; 
and  the  passion*  are  variously  affected, — despondency, 
rage,  delirium,  alternating.  Experiments  (even  the 
allusion  to  which  is  loathsome)  prove  (hut  warm- 
blooded animals  are  least  capable  of  resisting  the  effects 
of  want  of  food.  Man  usually  sinks  soon,  though 
there  are  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  life  bus 
not  become  extinct  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

The  tormenting  pangs  of  hunger  soon  yield  to  the 
intensity  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
drink,  as  attested  by  the  painfully  interesting  accounts 
we  receive  from  lime  to  time  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Water  alone  will  protract  life  for  a considerable  period. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 


Anatomy.  Thr  7%orax,  dt  Cfiest,  occupies  an  intervening:  position 
v-— 1 between  the  head  and  neck  above  and  the  abdomen 
below.  It  contains  the  organs  of  respiration  and  the 
fountain-head  of  circulation ; and  presents  several  re- 
markable points  of  contrast  with  the  containing  cavity  of 
the  digestive  viscera,  by  which  it  is  better  adapted  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  peculiar  offices.  The  properties  of 
resistance,  distensibility,  and  elasticity  are  here  combined, 
by  which  protection  to  the  important  organs  it  contains, 
and  a ready  performance  of  their  several  functions,  are 
admirably  provided  for.  The  form  of  the  chest,  whilst 
still  clothed  with  the  soli  parts,  and  with  the  arms 
attached,  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  inverted 
cone,  which,  however,  is  deceptive  ; for,  when  stripped 
of  the  above  parts,  the  base  of  this  imperfect  cone  is 
seen  to  be  below,  and  its  narrow  partner  truncated 
apex,  above.  The  sternum  and  costal  c;  rtilage*  form 
the  anterior  boundaries  of  the  thoracic  cavity ; the 
dorsal  division  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  ribs, 
as  far  us  their  angles,  bound  it  posteriorly  ; whilst  the 
intervening  portion  of  the  ribs  (between  their  angles 
ami  cartilages)  and  the  intercostal  muscles  nre  its  lateral 
boundaries : below,  the  diaphragm  forms  the  septum 
between  the  chest  ami  belly ; and  the  superior  narrow 
outlet  is  occupied  by  the  tracheu  and  a-sup bogus,  with 
muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves.  When  the  skeleton  of 
the  chest  is  viewed  in  front,  its  anterior  wall  is  observed 
to  extend  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  to 
resent  a deep  notch  below,  which  is  bounded  laterally 
y the  costal  cartilages:  the  ensitorm  cartilage  projects 
downwards  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sternum 
into  the  centre  of  thus  notch.  From  this  arrangement 
it  results  that  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax  is 
greater  behind  than  in  front,  and  that  the  axes  of  the 
outlets  do  not  correspond.  The  mobility  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest  is  essential  to  the  respiratory  acts,  and  is 
provided  for  by  the  nature  of  the  articulations  between 
the  heads  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  long  elastic 
cartilages,  and  their  mode  of  union  to  the  sternum  and 
to  rwie  another.* 

The  Heart  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  two  lungs, — being  attached  at  its  base  by  the 
great  vessels  which  carry  the  blow!  to  and  from  it  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  whilst  its  apex  Is  free  and  points 
towards  the  left  side.  This  important  v focus  is  loosely 
surrounded  by  a dense  fibrous  capsule  or  bog,  which 
is  lined  by  serous  membrane : to  this  attention  will  be 
tirst  directed.  The  Pericardium , ns  this  bag  is  named, 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  and  also  presents  a broad,  extended,  and  in- 

• For  further  particular*  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  • Bone* 
and  I Jim  in  cum  of  the  Cheat/  in  the  w?ct«oa  • Omcoim  Syatem.' 
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timate  attachment  to  the  great  central  tendon  of  the  Anatomy, 
diaphragm.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
narrowest  or  most  contracted  part  of  the  pericardium 
corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  heart;  und  the  converse 
Is  of  course  likewise  the  case.  Anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly this  membrane  bounds  the  corresponding  me- 
diastinum ; laterally  the  pleura*  separate  it  from  the 
lungs ; and  on  the  great  vessels  which  it  surrounds  it 
is  found  gradually  to  lose  its  fibrous  character,  becom- 
ing continuous  with  the  condensed  cellular  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood : sometimes  a deep  layer  of  the 
cervical  fascia  may  be  traced  downwards  on  the  vessels 
of  the  neck  until  it  becomes  identified  with  the  fibrous 
pericardium.  The  serous  membrane  is  to  be  examined 
by  opening  the  bug : it  is  then  found  to  consist  of  an 
investing  und  reflected*  layer  ; the  former  closely  sur- 
rounding the  structure  of  the  heart,  and  llie  latter 
lining  the  fibrous  membrane  just  described.  The  points 
of  reflection  by  which  these  two  layers  arc  rendered 
continuous  are  the  great  vessels  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  heart.  The  serous  investment  of  the  aorta 
is  the  most  extensive ; that  of  the  vena  cava  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  vena  azygos ; and 
that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  limited  to  the  main 
trunk.  Both  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins  arc  like- 
wise invested  by  this  membrane  as  they  approach  the 
heart ; as  also  the  very  small  portion  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  that  is  seen  within  the  pericardium.  All 
these  vessels  are  thus  surrounded  by  serous  membrane, 
except  at  such  points  as  they  are  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  functions  of  this  important  sac  arc  very 
apparent:  for  not  only  does  the  double  serous  layer, 
with  its  smooth  and  lubricated  surface,  permit  the  free 
motion  of  the  heart,  but  the  dense  fibrous  exterior 
also  protects  this  viscus  from  external  pressure.  The 
pressure  here  alluded  to  h that  of  the  distensible  vis- 
cera on  either  side  of  the  chest ; and  the  provision  to 
arrest  the  encroachment  of  the  lungs  affords  un  inte- 
resting illustration  of  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of 
the  mechanism,  combined  with  economy  of  the  means. 

It  is  during  the  act  of  inspiration  that  the  heart's 
action  is  most  liable  to  interference  from  the  inflation 
of  the  lungs;  but  this  act  is  effected  by  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  this  muscle  the  broad  base 
of  the  pericardium  is  also  drawn  down  ; and  thus  there 
is  even  increased  space  for  the  play  of  the  unattached 
portion  of  the  heurt,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  hag  ore  made  tense,  and  the  too  close 
embrace  of  the  lungs  is  averted. 

The  Heart  is  a muscular  sac,  of  an  irregulurly  conical 
form,  consisting  of  right  and  left  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  chambers,  severally  called 
auricle  and  ventricle.  The  exterior  of  the  heart  pre- 
sents for  observation  its  base,  which  is  directed  up- 

So 
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Anatom},  wards  backwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  and  its  apex, 
which  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  corresponding 
to  the  fifth  intercostal  space  of  the  left  side.  The  su- 
perior surface  is  convex,  whilst  the  inferior  is  flat  and 
triangular  in  form,  and  rests  upon  the  diaphragm. 
The  anterior  margin  is  thin,  and  inclines  downwards 
and  to  the  right  side;  and  the  posterior  or  obtuse 
margin  looks  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  correspond- 
ing to  a depression  in  the  left  lung.  Of  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart,  the  right  belongs  to  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, whilst  the  left  is  the  systemic.  Further,  the 
auricles  are  the  receptacles,  and  the  ventricles  are  the 
propellers,  of  the  blond. 

The  interior  of  the  Heart  presents,  therefore,  lour 
cavities  for  observation,  which  communicate  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  vessels,  with  each  other. 
They  will  be  described  in  the  order  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  through  them.  The  right  Auricle  partly  rests 
on  the  diaphragm,  and  consists  of  a posterior  dilated  por- 
tion coiled  the  sinus,  and  an  untcrior  loose  portion  called 
the  appendix.  The  interior  of  this  cavity  presents  the 
openings  of  the  two  vena?  cava?,  which  are  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  the  sinus,  and  are  separated  by  a very 
alight  prominence,  called  the  tubercle  of  Lower,  til 
left  widl  of  the  auricle  is  alm<»*t  exclusively  mem- 
branous, and  constitutes  the  septum  auricular  urn : in 
this  is  a depression  (lussa  avails)  circumscribed  bv  a 
thick  margin  (annulus),  marking  the  original  commu- 
nication between  the  auricles  during  fatal  life,  in  the 
anterior  wall  is  the  contracted  circular  orifice  of  the 
appendix : the  interior  of  this  division  of  the  auricle 
presents  muscular  bands,  called  musculi  pectiimti. 
Anterior  to  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava  the  semi- 
lunar Eustachian  valve  is  seen  : this  partly  surrounds 
the  above  opening,  and  is  likewise  connected  to  the  left 
limbus  of  the  fossa  oval  is,  which  latter  is  separated  by 
it  from  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  rein.  The  orifice 
of  the  last-named  vessel  is  between  the  Eustachian 
valve  aud  the  ventricle ; and  it  is  protected  by  a cres- 
centic reduplication  of  the  lining  membrane.,  named 
the  smaller  Eustachian  valve.  The  openings  of  other 
small  veins  are  likewise  seen  on  the  interior  of  this 
cavity.  Lastly,  in  the  anterior  and  interior  part  of 
the  auricle  is  seen  the  auriculo- ventricular  communi- 
cation, which  is  circular,  and  marked  by  u well-defined, 
elevated,  and  whiliah  line.  'Hie  right  Ventricle  is  a 
a hollow  cone,  w ith  its  base  towards  the  auricle,  and 
its  apex  directed  towards,  though  not  extending  its  tar 
as,  the  apex  of  tbe  Heart.  The  two  Ventricles  are 
separated  by  a thick  muscular  septum,  which  en- 
croaches upon  the  right  cavity,  and  evidently  belongs 
to  aud  more  especially  influences  the  left  Ventricle.  Not 
only  is  the  structure  of  the  ventricular  parietes  essen- 
tially muscular,  but  their  internal  surface  is  rendered 
irregular  by  fleshy  bands  or  columns,  some  of  which 
are  attached  through  their  whole  extent:  others  are 
free  in  the  centre;  and  a third  set,  which  are  the  most 
massive,  are  connected  by  broad  fleshy  attachments 
towards  the  apex  of  the  Ventricle,  and  give  off  from 
their  extremities  small  round  tendons  (chords  tendines) 
which  are  inserted  into  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves. 
The  base  of  the  Ventricle  presents  two  openings,  live 
auricular  and  arterial:  the  former  of  these  is  posterior 
and  to  the  right  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  circular  when 
distended,  but  elliptical  when  at  rest.  To  the  margin 
of  this  opening  is  attached  the  broad  reflection  of  the 
idling  membrane,  which,  from  its  threefold  division,  is 


named  the  tricuspid  valve : to  each  of  these  folds  the  Anaion* j 
tendinous  chords  above  noticed  are  attached  ; the  left 
di virion  is  tbe  largest,  and  is  interposed  between  the 
auricular  and  arterial  openings.  The  contracted  orifice 
of  the  Ptdmonary  artery  occupies  the  highest  part  of 
the  ventricle,  and  is  anterior  and  to  the  left  side  of  the 
auricular  opening.  This  vessel  is  connected  to  the 
heart  by  means  of  tbe  external  serous  and  lining  mem- 
branes, between  which  the  proper  arterial  coat  is  dis- 
posed in  a triple  crescentic  border,  which  is  attached 
to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  Ventricle;  corre- 
sponding to  this  border  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown 
into  three  folds  which  are  named  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  present  their  convex  attached  margin  towards  the 
heart.  Whilst  llie  floating  edge  is  free  and  projects  into 
the  artery,  presenting  in  the  centre  of  each  a little 
cartilaginous  body  named  corpus  sesarooideum.  From 
this  origin  the  pulmonary  artery  proceeds  upwards, 
backwards  and  to  the  left  side,  forming  a curve,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  directed  forwards  and  to  the  left 
side : it  has  of  the  appendices  of  the  auricles  one  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  is  at  first  anterior  to,  but  subse- 
quently to  the  left  side  at,  the  aorta.  After  a course  of 
about  two  inches  within  tbe  pericardium,  it  divides  just 
as  it  leaves  this  sac  into  right  anti  left  brandies,  and  is 
connected  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  by  a ligamentous 
chord  to  tbe  under  part  of  tbe  arch  of  the  aorta:  this 
chord  was  originally  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  right 
branch  of  the  pulmouary  artery  is  the  longer,  and  takes 
a transverse  direction  behind  the  descending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava  superior  to  tbe 
right  lung,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches,  which 
ramify  in  its  interior.  The  left  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  ascends  between  the  left  bronchus  and  first 
division  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  above  tbe  left  auricle, 
to  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches  prior  to  entering  its  structure.  The 
y Veins  which  collect  the  blood  from  the 
lungs  are  two  in  number  on  each  side : in  the  root  of 
the  lung  they  lie  anterior  and  beneath  the  correspond- 
ing artery,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  left  uuricle 
of  (he  heart.  The  left  Auricle  is  of  a cuboidal  form, 
occupying  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  heart; 
its  capacity  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  right  side,  but, 
like  the  ventricle,  its  parietes  are  thicker  and  more 
muscular.  Above  and  to  the  left  side  ia  seen  the  ap- 
pendix, which  is  small  and  irregular  in  outline:  it 
overlaps  the  loft  border  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
interior  of  this  cavity  presents  similar  characters  to 
(hat  of  the  right  side,  via.,  the  tnusculi  pectinati  of  Uie 
appendix;  the  smooth  septum,  presenting  a less  defined 
depression,  marking  the  original  existence  of  the  oval 
foramen : the  orifices  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins  are 
seen  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  those  of  the 
left  ride  not  unfrequently  terminating  by  a common 
opening,  and  a short  distance  below  that  of  the  ap- 
pendix. Lastly,  the  communication  with  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  seen  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
auricle;  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  otherwise  similar 
in  character  u>  that  of  the  right  side.  The  left  Ven- 
tricle is  conical,  like  the  right,  its  apex  extending  quite 
to  the  apex  of  the  Heart.  L presents  an  urrtuigemetil 
of  muscular  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, than  which  its  parietes  are  thicker,  but  its  capa- 
city is  less.  The  auricular  and  arterial  openings  occupy 
the  upper  part  or  base  of  this  cavity  : of  these  the 
former  is  posterior  ami  a little  to  the  left  side  of  the 
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Anatcmj.  Utter,  and  is  guarded  by  a valve  similar  to  the  tri- 
v-— cuspid,  but  divided  into  only  two  folds,  whence  it  in 
named  mitral : the  anterior  of  these  lamina*  is  inter- 
posed between  the  arterial  and  auricular  openings. 
The  position  of  the  Aortic  orifice  is  at  the  upper  ami 
anterior  part  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Aorta  to  the  Heart  does  not  dider  from  that  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Its  interior  presents  the  nine  de- 
position of  the  lining  membrane,  constituting  three 
semilunar  valves,  opposite  to  which  the  artery  presents 
three  small  dilatations,  which  are  called  the  lesser  Aortic 
sinuses:  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ventricle  arc  strongly 
inserted  around  the  festooned  border  of  the  middle 
arterial  coat ; and  its  attachment  is  further  strengthened 
by  an  annular  arrangement  of  tendinous  fibres,  which 
are  even  present  in  the  angular  interval  between  the 
convex  flaps  above  described.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Heart  is  lined  by  a delicate,  smooth,  transparent 
membrane,  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  blood- 
vessels, and  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the 
serous  than  any  other  class  of  membranes.  It  is  de- 
nominated the  Endocardium , and  is  more  attenuated 
in  the  right  than  in  the  led  cavities:  its  thickest  part 
on  either  side  is  opposite  the  auviculo-  ventricular  and 
arterial  openings. 

Structure  and  functions  of  the  Heart. — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  is  oblique 
or  spiral.  Kuch  ventricle  has  its  proper  envelope, 
which  is  perforated  at  the  base  und  apex.  The  fibres 
common  to  both  ventricles  wind  spirally  around  the 
former,  and  may  be  traced  into  the  interior  of  each 
cavity  at  the  aperture  above  alluded  to.  Both  the 
superficial  and  deep  fibres  are  connected  to  the  ten- 
dinous rings  at  die  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  are  found 
more  or  less  intermingled  at  different  parts.  The 
spiral  direction  of  the  superficial  fibres  is  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  ventricles,  the  inclination  of  the 
anterior  set  being  from  right  to  left.  The  principal 
muscular  fibres  of  tbe  auricles  are  disposed  in  trans- 
verse or  oblique  bonds  in  different  planes,  which 
connect  the  auricles  together,  or  are  appropriated  to 
each  individually ; an  annular  arrangement  may  also 
be  observed  around  U%e  auriculo-vcutricular  openings. 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  is 
effected  by  the  alternate  contraction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles.  Of  these,  one  auricle  anti  one  ventricle 
arc  appropriated  to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and  con- 
stitute the  right  side  of  the  heart : the  cavities  of  the 
left  side  belong  to  the  systemic  circulation.  In  tracing 
tbe  course  of  the  blood,  it  is  found  to  eater  the  right 
auricle  by  the  two  vcjml*  cava*,  which  collect  this  fluid 
from  all  partq  of  the  system.  When  distended,  this 
cavity  contracts  and  empties  itself  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  m turn  expels  its  contents  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  So  &r  purple  or  venous  blood  is  in 
circulation  ; but  in  the  lungs,  those  changes  (to  be 
hereafter  noticed)  by  which  it  becomes  decarbonized, 
take  place,  ami  arterial  blood  is  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary veins  to  the  left  auricle.  Here  tire  same  order 
of  distension  and  contraction  ensues  as  that  whidi  has 
been  described  in  the  right  ride  of  the  heart — vix.,  the 
auricle  empties  itself  into  the  ventricle,  which  then 
propels  its  contents  through  the  whole  system  by  the 
large  arterial  conduit,  the  aorta.  Hence  this  double 
circulation  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  in  its  course 
to  the  outline  described  by  the  figure  8.  It  will  be 
evident,  from  the  above  description,  that  the  contrac- 


tion of  the  auricle*  must  he  synchronous  with  the  Anatomy, 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  rice*  versa.  The  con- 
traction  of  the  ventricle*  i*  called  the  systole,  and  their 
dilatation  the  diastole  of  tl>e  heart.  The  persistence  of 
the  heart's  contraction  is,  doubtless,  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  blood  in  its  cavities, 
and  upon  its  own  especial  supply  ; but  the  fact  that 
this  organ,  if  removed  from  the  body  of  a recently 
killed  unimnl,  and  placed  in  warm  water,  will  continue 
to  act  rhythmically  for  a lengthened  period  when  thus 
isolated,  is  a proof  that  these  causes  alone  are  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  heart's  action.  Doubtless,  all 
muscular  contraction  is  associated  with  nervous  in- 
fluence ; and  in  seeking  for  that  which  presides  over 
tbe  heart,  anatomy  und  physiology'  both  indicate  the 
sympathetic  as  the  system  to  which  that  influence  is 
due.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  fountain-head  of 
the  circulation  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  membranous  chylopoietic  viscera,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to. 

In  each,  analogy  will  permit  the  assumption  that 
ganglia  (the  sources  of  nervous  influence  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system)  are  present  in  the  texture  of  the  organs 
over  which  they  preside;  and  are  thus  capable  of 
exercising  a control  which,  though  necessarily  limited, 
is  more  protracted  than  that  of  other  nervous  centres 
which  do  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  muscles  they 
supply.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
direct  cause  of  the  alternate  contraction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the  same  law 
which  governs  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  iuteslines, 
the  wave  of  which  invariably  (that  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, and  from  the  operation  of  abnormal  causes)  pro- 
ceeds in  one  direction : and  it  appears  not  improbable 
that  an  inverted  action  of  these  cavities,  from  obstruc- 
tion or  other  causes,  may  account  for  some  instances  of 
sudden  death  where  no  important  lesion  is  found. 

The  muscular  strength  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  the  relative  development  of  the  corresponding 
cavities  an  either  side  of  the  heart,  is  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  exertion  required  of  them.  Thus  the 
auricles  are  little  else  than  puseive  recipients  of  the 
blood,  their  only  active  office  being  to  pass  that  fluid 
on  to  the  ventricles;  atul,  uga in,  the  strength  of  the  left 
ventricle  much  exceeds  that  of  the  right — an  anato- 
mical difference  which  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
extent  and  diffusion  of  the  systemic,  as  compared  with 
the  pulmonic,  circulation.  The  valves  in  and  near  the 
heart  arc  the  auricuio- ventricular  and  arterial.  As  the 
position  and  attachment  of  these  have  been  already 
described,  it  ooly  remains  to  notice  the  mode  in  which 
they  perform  the  office  of  preventing  regurgitation  from 
the  ventricles  into  the  auricles,  and  from  tbe  arteries 
into  the  ventricles.  The  position  of  the  tricuspid  and 
mitral  valves  within  the  ventricles,  and  their  attachment 
to  the  circumference  of  the  aperture  between  them 
and  the  auricles,  permit  of  an  uninterrupted  progress  of 
the  blood  from  the  latter  cavities  into  flic  former.  The 
fleshy  colomus,  which  are  attached  through  the  medium 
of  tendinous  chords  to  the  free  border  of  the  valves, 
contract  coincidental iy  with  the  muscular  parietes  of 
the  ventricle,  and  thus  raise  these  flaps  go  as  to  allow 
them,  during  the  emptying  of  this  cavity,  to  he 
thrown  back  against  the  auriculo-ventriculnr  open- 
ing; and  in  this  way  tbe  natural  tendency  to  a retro- 
grade course  of  the  blood  ts  effectually  provided  against. 

The  position  of  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  mitral 
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Anatomy,  valve,  between  toe  auricular  and  aortic  openings  from 
the  ventricle,  has  led  (and  probably  justly)  to  the  belief 
that  it  further  operates,  during  the  filling  of  the  last- 
named  cavity,  as  a valve  to  prevent  the  gradual  escape 
of  tile  blood  into  the  aorta : it  is  questionable  whether  a 
similar  function  cun  be  correctly  attributed  to  the  tricus- 
pid. The  use  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  is  similar,  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  arc  unprovided  with  any  muscular  apparatus,  and 
are,  therefore,  Ibrced  back  against  the  arterial  orifice 
by  the  regurgitating  tendency  which  Is  arrested  by 
them.  The  corpora  sesamoidea  in  these  valves  corn- 
tele  the  little  interval,  which  would  otherwise  have 
een  led  by  the  adaptation  of  three  convex  outlines. 

The  sounds , which  are  distinctly  audible  during  the 
action  of  a healthy  heart,  consist  of  one  which  is  com- 
paratively dull  and  protracted,  and  synchronous  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles;  and  of  a second,  which  is 
clearer,  and  more  abrupt,  and  immediately  succeeds 
the  former.  A period  of  repose,  equivalent  to  that 
occupied  by  the  second  sound,  then  intervenes  before 
the  first  sound  is  repeated.  Many  theories  have  been 
broached  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  ami  each  has 
something  plausible  to  recommend  it.  The  most  pro- 
bable appears  to  be  that  which  attributes  the  first  sound 
to  the  impulse  of  the  blood  against  the  auriculo- ventri- 
cular valves ; and  the  second  to  a similar  cause, 
operating  in  a like  manner  upon  the  semilunar  valves. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  why  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  projected  forwards  ut  each  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricles : perhaps  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
reflected  impulse  just  spoken  of,  than  to  any  other 
cause;  though,  probably,  this  explanation  is  not  by 
itself  a satisfactory  one. 

During  uterine  life  the  attachment  of  the  Ftetus  to 
the  placenta,  and  the  vicarious  function  of  the  liver, 
give  rise  to  remarkable  deviations  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  which  cease  immediately  after  birth.  Two 
arteries  (hypogastric)  convey  the  blood  from  the  furtus 
to  the  placenta,  and  one  large  vein  (umbilical)  returns 
it  in  a purified  condition  to  the  child : the  former 
vessels  are  continuous  with  the  internal  iliac  arteries, 
and  the  latter  passes  to  the  horizontal  fissure  of  the 
liver.  On  arriving  at  this  latter  point  the  stream  of 
the  blood  is  unequally  divided,  a larger  portion  first 
passing  through  the  portal  system  of  the  liver,  and 
being  thence  conveyed  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens  by 
the  hepatic  veins,  and  a smaller  stream  being  trans- 
mitted directly  by  the  ductus  venosus,  and  through 
one  of  the  left  hepatic  veins,  into  the  vena  cava.  The 
rc-united  streams  then  proceed  to  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  Here  a further  diversion  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  blood  lakes  place  through  the  foramen 
ovule  into  the  lefl  auricle,  whence  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  peculiar  attach- 
ment and  development  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  at  this 
period  of  life,  seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  its  uses  is 
to  direct  the  stream  from  the  inferior  cava  to  the  com- 
munication between  the  auricles.  Some  portion  of  the 
blood,  however,  takes  the  same  course  as  in  extra- 
uterine  life,  and  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  ; but  the  greater  part  of  this  divided  stream  is 
diverted  in  its  progress  towards  the  lungs,  and  con- 
veyed by  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  norta,  being 
thence  distributed,  in  company  with  the  stream  which 
passed  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle, 
throughout  the  system.  Lastly,  at  the  bifurcation  of 


the  common  iliac  arteries  the  current  is  once  again  Anatomy, 
unequally  divided,  the  larger  division  passing  along  "v"— ' 

the  internal  iliac  and  hypogastric  arteries,  and  thus 
arriving  at  the  placenta.  The  blood  h relumed  from 
the  lungs,  and  all  parts  of  the  system,  in  the  same  way 
as  after  birth.  Whatever  may  be  the  proximutc  cause 
of  the  altered  course  of  the  blood  immediately  after 
birth,  it  is  clearly  associated  with  the  act  of  re^pira- 
tiou : and,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  and  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  operate  most  importantly  in  diverting  the  circu- 
lating fluid  from  its  accustomed  course  up  to  die 
period  of  birth ; and  it  may  also  be  presumed  that 
these  causes  operate  both  positively  and  negatively — 
positively  by  soliciting  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  and  negatively  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  cir- 
cuitous course  it  takes  during  foetal  life. 

Arterial  System.  (Das  Arteriensystemy  Germ.  ; Lc 
Sysibnc  Arteriel,  Fr.) 

The  Aorta  is  the  main  systemic  arterial  trunk.  It 
is  attached,  as  already  described,  to  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle,  from  which  cavity  it  conveys  the  purified 
scarlet  blood  over  the  whole  frame.  The  commencing 
portion  of  the  aorta  is  in  the  farm  of  au  Arch,  which  is 
divided  into  three  segments,  named  according  to  their 
course,  and  terminating  on  the  led  side  of  the  third 
donal  vertebra.  The  first  or  ascending  division  of  the 
arch  passes  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right  side, 
being,  at  its  highest  point,  on  a level  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  second  rib  : the  middle  or  transverse  portion  still 
inclines  slightly  upwards,  at  the  same  time  passing  back- 
wards and  to  tbe  left  side  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra, 
where  the  descending  division  commences,  and  takes  a 
vertical  direction  to  be  continuous  with  the  thoracic 
aorta.  The  ascending  segment  of  the  arch  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  pericardium,  having  the  vena  cava 
superior  to  its  right  side,  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  to  its  left  und  overlapping  it  below,  and 
the  right  branch  of  that  artery  behind  it : anteriorly  it 
approaches  the  sternum  above.  The  transverse  division 
of  the  arch  rests  upon  the  trachea  a little  above  its 
bifurcation,  and  is  crossed  by  the  left  pneumogastric 
nerve,  the  recurrent  branch  of  which  winds  to  its  pos- 
terior aspect : the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein  crosses  its 
upper  border,  and  the  ligamentous  remains  of  the  duc- 
tus arteriosus  are  attached  to  its  under  part.  The 
descending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  corresponds  to  the 
left  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  aecond  and  third  dorsal 
vertebra?,  being  covered  by  the  root  of  the  left  lung, 
and  lying  between  the  ccsophagus  and  thoracic  duct  on 
the  right,  and  pleura  on  the  left  side.  Through  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm, 
the  aorta  is  called  Thoracic  ; and  below  that  point  to  its 
bifurcation  it  receives  the  name  of  Abdominal.  In 
viewing  the  artery  through  the  whole  course  of  its 
descent,  it  is  found  to  follow  the  curvatures  of  the. 
spine,  to  which  it  is  closely  applied,  holding  nearly  a 
median  position  as  it  passes  from  one  cavity  to  the  other, 
but  being  quite  to  the  left  of  middle  line,  both  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Its  relations,  whilst  superior  to 
the  diaphragm,  are,  anteriorly  to  the  pericardium,  root 
of  tlie  left  lung  and  left  auricle  above,  and  the  o?sophn- 
gus,  lower  down : the  vein  or  veins  which  collect  the 
blood  from  the  left  intercostal  spaces  pass  behind  it ; 
the  reflected  pleura  covers  it  on  the  left ; whilst  tike 
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Anttoray.  other  contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  vi*.,  the 
vena  axygos,  thoracic  duct,  and  oesophagus  lie  on  its 
right.  In  passing  into  the  abdomen,  the  aorta  pierces 
the  crura,  so  as  to  be  Invested  by  them  for  a considera- 
ble distance.  As  it  descends,  it  inclines  to  the  left  side, 
and  bifurcates  usually  on  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
In  this  course,  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  recep- 
t&culum  chyli,  sympathetic  nerves,  and  let)  lumbar 
veins  separate  it  from  the  spine:  the  pancreas,  arch  of 
the  colon,  stomach,  and  small  intestines,  with  the  omen- 
tum and  mesentery  lie  anterior  to  it,  and  the  let) 
renal  vein  crosses  it : the  let)  crus  of  the  diaphragm 
lies  to  its  left  side,  and  the  vena  cava  ascends  on  its 
right,  but  is  separated  from  it  above  by  the  right  crus 
of  the  diaphragm,  lobulus  spigelii  of  the  liver,  com- 
mencement of  the  vena  axygos,  and  thoracic  duct. 
The  branches  of  the  Aorta  are  derived  severally  from 
its  arch,  from  its  thoracic  and  from  its  abdominal  divi- 
sions. Those  of  the  arch  are  five  in  number,  vix.,  two 
coronary,  right  brachio-cephalic  or  innominata;  left 
carotid,  and  left  subclavian. 

Arteria  Coronaria  dextra  r tl  posterior  arises  from 
the  commencing  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  immediately 
external  to  one  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  to  (he  right 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  takes  a tortuous  course 
along  the  groove  which  separates  the  right  auricle  und 
ventricle  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches:  the  smaller  of  these  con- 
tinues in  the  same  groove,  whilst  the  larger  descends 
posteriorly  on  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  Each  of  these  branches  ultimately  anas- 
tomoses with  corresponding  branches  from  the  left 
coronary  artery;  and  in  their  course  the  following 
parts  are  supplied:  the  commencement  of  the  gTeat 
vessels;  the  right  auricle  and  auricular  septum;  both 
ventricles  (especially  the  right),  and  their  septum. 
Some  of  these  twigs  are  separated  before  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trunk : the  two  branches  further  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

Arteria  Coronaria  sinistra  \ tl  anterior  is  smaller 
than  the  right,  and  has  a similar  origin,  but  the  pul- 
monary artery  intervenes  between  them.  It  takes  its 
course  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left,  under 
cover  of  the  left  auricular  appendage,  and  likewise 
divides  into  two  branches ; one  of  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  is  lodged  in  the  corresponding  (left)  auri- 
culo-ventricular  groove,  and  terminates  by  anastomos- 
ing with  the  superior  branch  of  the  right  artery.  The 
inferior  and  larger  branch  descends  on  the  ventricular 
septum  anteriorly,  and  inosculates  with  the  interior 
division  of  the  light  artery.  By  this  artery  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  supplied : twigs  arc  also  given  to 
the  commencement  of  the  great  vessels  and  to  the 
right  ventricle ; but  the  left  ventricle  receives  the  largest 
supply. 

Arteria  Brachio-cephaHca  vel  Innominata  is  a large 
trunk,  which,  after  a short  course,  divides  into  right 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  It  is  the  first  branch 
arising  from  the  transverse  division  of  the  aortic  arch. 
Its  course  is  upwards,  with  an  inclination  backwards 
and  to  the  right  side ; and  it  bifurcates  opposite  the 
right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  in  the  adult  very  little  exceeding  an  inch. 
This  artery  lies  behind  the  sternum,  and  is  first  re- 
lated to  the  trachea,  in  front  of  which  it  arises : at  its 
bifurcation  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  air-tube.  Its 
origin  is  overlapped  by  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein ; 


the  middle  thyroid  veins  lie  on  its  left  side : and  the  Anatomy 
pneumogastric  nerve  is  on  its  right,  closely  approach-  ***fcv^*' 
mg  it  above  at  its  termination,  but  scpuraled  below. 

Arteria  Carotis  sinistra  arises  from  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  close  to  the  arteria 
innomitiuta,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  sternum  und 
s ter  no- hyoirl  and  thyroid  muscles.  Its  direction  is  up- 
wards, and  it  inclines  at  the  same  time  to  the  left  side, 
so  as  to  leuve  the  trachea  on  its  right.  Its  origin  is 
crossed  by  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein,  and  its  outer 
border  overlapped  by  the  left  jugular  vein.  Its  course 
for  some  distance  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  left  subclavian 
artery  ; and  the  thoracic  duct  lies  imbedded  between 
these  vessels. 

Arteria  Subclavia  sinistra  arises  on  the  left  side  of 
the  corresponding  carotid,  from  the  third  division  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  opposite  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  ; 
and  ascends  nearly  vertically,  with  a slight  inclination 
towards  the  left  side,  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle.  In  this  course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  left  carotid,  which,  with  the  msophagus,  is  internal 
to  it : externally  and  in  front  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
bog  of  the  left  pleura,  which  separates  it  from  the  lung  : 
it  is  crossed  superficially  near  its  origin  by  the  left 
pneumogastric  nerve ; and  the  left  brachio-cephalic 
vein  overlaps  it  above : the  sternum  und  sternal  mus- 
cles ulso  cover  it.  Lastly,  it  lies  upon  the  vertebra?, 
longus  colli  muscle,  and  inferior  cervioil  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.* 

.1  r ten  o'  Car  ot  ides  communes. — The  carotid  artery 
of  the  right  side  arises  opposite  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  from  the  innominata:  that  of  the  left  side, 
gains  a corresponding  position  by  taking  the  course 
already  described.  The  two  vessels  diverge  as  they 
ascend,  and  usually  bifurcate  opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  Thyroid  cartilage.  Each  vessel  is  deeply  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  but  comparatively  super- 
ficial above : ill  the  former  position  it  lies  beneath  the 
platysma-my oules,  sterno- mastoid,  hyoid  and  thyroid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles ; whilst  in  the  latter,  i.  e.  op- 
posite the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  above  the  point  of 
separation  of  these  muscles  it  is  covered  by  the  plu- 
tysma  and  fascia  alone.  The  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscles  further  divides  the  course  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  into  inferior  and  superior  portions.  Below,  the 
two  arteries  are  near  to  each  other,  but  above  they  are 
separated  by  the  (esophagus  and  trachea,  aud  higher 
up  by  the  larynx  and  pharynx  : the  thyroid  body  is 
also  interposed  between  them,  and  its  lobes  (especially 
if  large)  more  or  less  overlap  them.  Posteriorly  each 
vessel  is  related  to  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  sym- 
pathetic and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  which  separate 
it  from  the  spine  and  longus  colli  muscle : the  vertebral 
artery  is  also  behind  it,  but  soon  enters  the  foramina  in 
the  cervical  transverse  processes.  The  external  rela- 
tions of  the  common  carotid  are  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lie  in  the  same 
sheath  with  it,  the  nerve  being  between  the  vessels. 

The  descendens  lingualis  nerve,  and  some  irregular 
thyroid  veins,  lie  superficial  to  the  carotid  sheath  ; some 
lymphatic  glands  ore  also  found  closely  connected  to  it, 
lying  principally  to  the  outer  side. 


• A»  the  preceding  descriptions  embrace  the  principal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  left  carotid  and  suWUmn  srleriei,  »ml  *■  the 
Trior  Is  of  either  side  agreo  in  the  reft  of  their  course,  oae  de- 
scription will  auffice  for  both. 
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Anatomy.  Arteria  Carotis  Eitemtt,  and  iU  Branches. — This 
vessel  separates  from  the  internal  artery  of  Uie  name 
name  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage : sometimes  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid 
is  as  high  as  the  os  hyoidcs,  but  rarely  lower  than  the 
point  above  indicated.  The  destination  of  the  External 
Carotid  is  to  supply  the  neck,  (ace,  and  exterior  of  the 
head.  It  first  ascends  with  an  inclination  inwards 
towards  the  submaxillary  gland,  but  soon  turns  back- 
wards to  enter  the  substance  of  the  parotid,  in  which  it 
divides  into  its  ultimate  branches.  In  this  course  it 
runs  parallel  to  the  Vertical  ramus  of  the  lower  yaw, 
between  it  and  the  external  auditory  opening ; and  pre- 
sents a curvature  below,  the  convexity  of  which  looks 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  tonsil.  It  is  covered 
sujjerficialiy  by  the  platyama  and  lascia,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  by  the 
lingual  motor  nerve : in  the  substance  of  the  parotid, 
aud  near  to  its  termination,  it  is  further  crossed  by  the 
facial  nerve.  The  stylo-glomus  and  stylo-pitary ngeus 
muscles,  and  the  glomo- pharyngeal  nerve,  with  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament  separate  it  front  the  internal  caro- 
tid : aud  the  point  of  bifurcation  into  its  terminating 
branches  is  opposite  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.  Seve- 
ral branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  surround  the 
External  Carotid  and  its  divisions.  Arteria  Thyroidea 
superior  is  the  first  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
arises  usually  opposite  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides. 
In  its  course  to  tne  thyroid  body  it  forms  an  arch,  the 
convexity  of  which  looks  upwards,  and  it  is  covered  by 
the  ptaiysma  and  lascia,  and  the  omo-hjoiriand  sterno- 
thyroid muscles.  Its  branches  are, — 1.  Hyoidean, 
which  is  small,  and  passe*  inwards  between  the  os 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  ami  beneath  the  thyro- 
hyoid musde  : it  communicates  with  its  fellow.  2. 
Laryngeal  branch,  more  considerable  in  size,  accom- 
panies the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  beneath  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle,  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  which  it 
penetrates:  it  divides  into  branches,  which  supply  the 
small  muscles  of  the  iurynx,  the  epiglottis  and  neigh- 
bouring mucous  membrane.  3.  Posterior  branch,  which 
crosses  the  carotid  sheath  to  be  distributed  to  the  lym- 
hatic  glands  aud  stemo-masloid  muscle.  4.  Thyroid 
ranch,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk,  takes  a 
tortuous  course  along  the  border  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  divides  into  branches  which  enter  its  substance  and 
ramify  on  it  superficially : they  anastomose  with  the 
interior  thyroid  of  the  Subclavian, ami  with  correspond- 
ing branches  from  the  opposite  side.  Arteria  Lin  sun- 
lit, is  usually  the  second  branch  of  the  external  carotid  : 
it  first  passes  inwards  towards  thecw  hyotdes,  and  then 
ascends  to  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  tbe  tongue : 
its  third  division  comprises  its  course  along  this  organ 
to  its  tip.  In  the  first  division  of  its  course  the  cornu 
of  the  09  hyoides  separates  the  lingual  from  the  thyroid 
artery,  where  they  are  covered  only  by  the  plat y tuna 
and  fascia.  The  former  then  passes  more  deeply  be- 
neath the  hyo-gloMus  muscle,  having  also  the  myio- 
hyoideus  superficial,  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  tbe 
pharynx  internal  toil.  Further  on  it  is  placed  between 
the  hyo-glossus  and  genio-byo-glossus  muscles ; and, 
after  leaving  the  former,  it  cuuimueaiu  course  between 
the  latter  and  the  lingualis  to  its  termination.  The  lin- 
gual motor  nerve  at  first  lies  superficial  to  and  above 
the  artery  : the  hyo-gloasus  then  separates  them,  the 
nerve  being  still  superficial ; but  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  that  muscle  they  run  together  to  their  termi- 


nation. The  Ungual  artery  gives  off  the  following  Anatomy, 
branches: — l.  Hyoidean,  which  is  distributed  to  the  1 
muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  Ixme,  and  to  the  epi- 
glottis : it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  and  branches  of 
the  thyroid.  2.  Dorsal  branch  of  the  tongue,  arises  in 
tlic  second  stage  of  the  artery,  and  is  very  frequently 
substituted  by  several  small  twigs:  it  supplies  the 
tonsil,  palate,  base  of  the  tongue,  and  neighbouring 
mucous  membrane.  3.  Sublingual,  supplies  the  gland 
of  that  name,  and  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  4.  Kauiuc,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  trunk,  supplies  the  structure  ot  the  tongue,  aud 
its  muscles  near  their  inter  lion  ; also  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  organ,  at  tlie  tip  of  w hich  it  anastomoses 
with  its  fellow.  Arteria  Femiali*,  called  ako  labial 
and  external  maxillary,  arises  from  the  external  carotid 
next  to  the  Ungual.  The  course  of  this  branch  is  very 
tortuous  from  its  commencement  almost  to  its  termina- 
tion. It  first  passes  upwards  and  in  w ards  so  as  to 
approach  the  tonsil,  and  uncovered  by  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles:  it  next  penetrate*  the  substance 
of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  ; arid,  on  emerging  from  it, 
winds  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
front  of  the  tnasseter  muscle.  In  its  subsequent  course 
it  lies  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  check,  aud  is  crossed 
succesavely  by  the  depressor  anguii  oris,  zygomatic  us, 
and  part  of  the  levator  lubii  super iaris.  Its  branches 
are: — 1.  Inferior  palatine,  which  ascends  inwards  be- 
tween the  stylo-glossus  aud  stylo-  pharyngeus  muscles 
to  the  palate,  which,  together  with  the  pharynx,  tonsils, 
and  above-named  muscles,  it  supplies  ; and  anastomoses 
with  the  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary.  A 
distinct  broach  is  frequently  separated  to  the  tonsil. 

2.  Glandular  branches  supply  the  submaxillary  gland. 

3.  .Submental,  a considerable  branch,  runs  parallel  to 

aud  beneath  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
under  cover  of  the  platysma : it  supplies  the  muscles 
and  glands  in  this  region,  and  ultimately  divides  into 
two  branches ; one  of  which  gains  the  median  line, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow,  whilst  the  other 
is  distributed  to  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  chin,  com- 
municating with  twigs  from  the  inferior  labial  and  den- 
tal arteries.  4.  Inferior  labial,  supplies  the  muscles 
and  skin  of  the  under  lip,  and  communicates  with  those 
just  named.  5.  1 nlerior  coronary,  runs  inwards  beneath 
the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip  and  orbicular  muscle, 
and  close  to  the  mucous  membrane,  to  supply  these 
parts  and  join  the  corresponding  branch  from  the  op- 
posite side.  6.  Superior  coronary , arises  near  the 
labial  commissure,  and  has  a similar  distribution  and 
termination  in  the  upper  lip,  as  the  last  described  has 
in  the  lower.  7.  Lateral  nasal,  is  distributed  to  the 
side  of  the  nose,  and  anastomoses  on  the  back  of  that 
organ  with  its  fellow.  8.  The  angular  artery  is  the 
terminating  branch  ot*  the  facial : it  ascends  between 
the  origins  of  the  levator  lubii  superior  is  aleque  nasi 
to  the  inner  caulhus  of  the  eye,  w here  it  is  distributed 
to  the  neighbouring  lachrymal  apparatus,  and  inoscu- 
lates with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  9.  Mus- 
cular branches  are  distributed,  in  the  course  of  the 
facial  artery,  to  the  matsseter,  buccinator,  and  other 
facial  m nudes.  Artena  Sterna  mculoidcti,  usually 

comes  directly  from  the  external  carotid  artery,  and 
passing  backwards  to  the  ttcruo- mastoid,  supplies  it 
and  the  deeper  muscles.  Arteria  Occipital  u arise* 
from  the  ex terual  carotid  usually  opposite  to  the  lingual 
artery.  Its  course  is  first  upwards  and  backwards, 
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Anatomy,  parallel  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  which 
covers  it,  anti  by  which  it  is  directed  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  : from  the  groove  on  the 
iutdde  of  this  process  it  passes  backwards  on  tbe  occipi- 
tal bone,  and  subsequently  ascends  on  the  back  of  the 
head  to  divide  into  its  terminating  branches.  In  the 
early  part  of  its  course  this  artery  lies  beneath  the 
sterno mastoid  muscle  and  fascia  of  the  neck,  and  the 
lingual  motor  nerve  crosses  it  in  its  arched  progress  to 
the  tongue.  It  then  lies  between  the  mastoid  process 
aud  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  which  position  it 
gains  by  crossing  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pnru- 
mogastric  nerve.  Lastly,  on  the  occiput  before  it  be- 
come* subcutaneous,  it  is  covered  by  the  splenius  capi- 
tis muscle,  having  the  trapezius,  trachdo-mastoid, 
and  coraplerus  also  superficial  to  it.  1.  The  Occipital 
artery  gives  off  several  muscular  branches  to  supply 
the  muscles  with  which  it  is  related  : some  of  these  are 
superficial  and  anastomose  with  the  superficial  cervical, 
and  others  are  deeply  seated  and  communicate  with 
the  deep  cervical  artery,  both  branches  of  the  subcla- 
vian. 2.  It  gives  off  a meningeal  branch,  which  enters 
the  posterior  lacerated  foramen  ; and  sometimes  another 
which  penetrates  the  mastoid  foramen.  3.  The  termi- 
nating branches  are  tortuous,  and  correspond  to  the 
occipi to- parietal  suture  : they  are  distributed  to  tbe 
skin  ami  muscles  of  the  scalp,  being  accompanied  by 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  opposite,  and  with  the  temporal 
and  posterior  aural  arteries.  Arteria  fxutcrior  (turrit  is 
small,  and  when  regular,  arises  a little  above  the  last, 
after  the  carotid  lias  entered  the  parotid  gland  : some- 
times it  conies  off  iu  common  with  the  occipital.  Its 
course  is  upwards  and  backwards  between  the  car  and 
mastoid  process,  where  it  divides,.  1 . Before  bifurcat- 
ing, this  artery  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  and  paro- 
tid gland.  2.  The  stylo-mastoid  branch  is  supplied  by 
it,  and  enters  the  Fallopian  aqueduct  by  the  stylo-mas- 
toid hole : it  in  distributed  to  the  labyrinth,  and  anasto- 
moses with  other  branches  supplying  the  internal  ear. 
3.  Of  its  terminating  branches,  one  is  distributed  to 
the  concha,  and  the  other  to  the  mastoid  region  of  the 
skull.  Arieria  Pharynya  asetndenty  even  smaller 
than  the  last,  is  usually  the  surliest  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  It  takes  a deep  course  close  to  the 
spinal  column  and  pharynx,  being  crossed  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle,  and  havmg  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  external  to  it : it  lies  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
milieus  major  muscle.  1.  The  principal  branches  of 
tliis  artery  ore  distributed  to  the  pharyngeal  muscles ; 
and  many  of  them  supply  the  Eustachian  tube,  velum, 
palate,  and  tonsil.  2.  The  great  nerves  in  this  region 
receive  branches.  3.  Some  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  deep  muscles  of  tbe  neck.  4.  The  terminat- 
ing branches  arc  the  meningeal,  which  enter  the  t-kull 
by  its  posterior  and  anterior  lacerated  foramina,  und 
by  tbe  anterior  condyloid  hole : of  these  the  first  is  the 
most  considerable  and  constant.  Arteria  Transversali* 
faciei,  arises  in  tbe  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
cither  from  the  external  carotid  itself  immediately  prior 
to  its  ultimate  bifurcation,  or  from  the  temporal  close 
to  its  origin.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  and 
take*  a transverse  course  across  the  inusseter  muscle, 
ill  company  with  Steno’s  duct,  above  which  it  lies,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a large  branch  of  the  por- 
tio-dura  nerve.  The  branches  of  this  artery  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  parotid  gland,  and  to  the  inasseter 


and  other  muscles  of  the  face.  They  anastomose  with  Anatomy, 
branches  of  the  facial  artery.  Arteria  Temporalis,  Is  ' 

the  superficial  of  the  two  branches  which  result  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  external  carotid  artery : it  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  tbe  deep  branch.  Its  course  is 
vertical ; and  after  emerging  from  the  parotid  gland  it 
ascends  behind  the  base  of  the  Zygoma  to  the  temporal 
region,  where  it  divides  into  anteriur  und  posterior 
branches.  In  this  course  it  is  crossed  by  the  anterior 
uuris  muscle,  and  covered  by  fascia,  which  accompa- 
nies it  from  the  parotid  gland  : branches  of  tbe  facial 
nerve  also  twine  around  it.  The  branches  of  this  artery 
are  distributed,  1.  to  the  anterior  port  of  the  auricle 
and  capsule  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 2.  a deep  temporal 
branch,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscle  of  that  name 
after  penetrating  the  temporal  aponeurosis ; 3.  the  un- 
terior  terminating  branch  passes  forwards  and  is  distri- 
buted to  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  forehead,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  supra-or  bitar  and  frontal  arteries,  and 
with  its  fellow;  4.  the  posterior  terminating  branch 
arches  backwards,  having  a similar  distribution,  and 
communicating  with  the  occipital  and  posterior  aural 
arteries.  Art/ria  Maxi  liar  is  interna  leaves  the  temporal 
to  pass  inwards  beneath  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  tem pom* maxillary  articulation.  The  subsequent 
course  of  this  artery  is  very  tortuous : it  first  curves 
inwards  to  the  interval  between  the  pterygoid  muscles 
above  and  below,  and  the  buccinator  and  insertion  of 
the  temporal  internally  and  externally  ; it  then  crosses 
between  the  external  pterygoid  and  temporal  muscle ; 
and  lastly  penetrates  the  former  to  enter  the  plerv go- 
maxillary  fossa.  In  this  course  the  artery  is  nearly 
related  to  the  divisions  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
usually  separating  the  dental  from  the  lingual  brunch. 

The  following  arc  the  branches  given  off  by  this  com- 
plex and  tortuous  artery.  1.  Middle  Meningeal  is  the 
first  und  generally  the  largest  offset  front  the  Inter- 
nal Maxillary  artery.  It  arises  whilst  that  trunk  is 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  and  arrives  at  the 
base  of  the  sknll  by  passing  behind  to  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  between  the  tensor  palati  and 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  ar- 
ticulation. It  then  enters  the  cranium  by  the  spinous 
foramen  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  ascending  on  the 
temporal  and  parietal  bones  between  the  dura  mater 
and  skull,  it  ultimately  divides,  and  its  ramifications 
extend  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the  vault  of  the 
cranium.  Before  this  artery  enters  the  skull  it  gives 
off  twigs  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  the  Eus- 
tachian tube.  Within  the  skull  it  sends  small  branches 
into  the  orbit  through  its  lacerated  foramen,  and 
one  to  the  ear  through  the  hiatus  Fallonii.  The  trunk 
and  branches  of  this  artery  groove  the  bone  almost 
to  their  termination,  and  supply  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull  and  diploe  with  blood.  2.  Inferior  Dental 
artery  arises  near  to  the  last,  and  passes  between  the 
vertical  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  internal  lateral 
ligament  to  enter  the  dental  canal,  which  it  traverses, 
in  company  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  as  for  as 
the  first  molar  tooth : it  here  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  is  a continuation  of  the  trunk  within  the 
canal,  und  destined  to  supply  the  canine  and  incisor 
teeth  ; whilst  the  other  escapes  by  the  mental  foramen, 
and  divides  into  a lash  of  branches  distributed  to  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  and  commu- 
nicating with  branches  of  the  faciul.  Before  entering 
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Anatomy,  the  dental  canal,  this  artery  supplies  the  pterygoid  and 
mylohyoid  muscles;  and  in  the  canal  each  molar 
Inoth  receives  a branch  before  its  division.  3.  The 
muscular  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are 
pterygoid  to  the  two  muscles  of  that  name;  temporal 
(usually  two),  which  supply  the  temporal  muscle,  and 
communicate  with  branches  from  the  superficial  tem- 
poral ; masseteric  and  buccal,  which  are  distributed  to 
these  muscles  and  the  surrounding  soft  part*.  4.  The 
superior  dental  branch  winds  tortuously  round  the 
tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  sending  some  tw  igs  in 
for  the  supply  of  the  antrum,  its  remaining  branches 
penetrate  the  alveoli,  and  are  distributed  to  the  molar 
teeth.  5.  The  infra-orbitar  branch  leaves  the  spheno- 
maxillary fos*a  to  enter  the  infra-orbitar  canal,  which  it 
traverses  in  company  with  and  beneath  the  nerve  of  the 
same  name,  ami  appears  on  the  cheek  between  the 
levator  labii  su periods  and  levator  anguli  oris:  iu  this 
course  it  gives  off*  twigs  to  the  antrum,  canine,  and 
incisor  teeth  ; ami  on  like  face  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
and  muscles,  and  coinmunicules  with  the  other  arteries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  6.  The  descending  palatine  branch 
descends  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal  to  the 
palate,  having  previously  given  off  the  vidian  twig: 
its  ultimate  distribution  is  to  the  velum  and  palate. 
7.  The  lateral  nasal  enters  the  superior  chamber  of  the 
nose  bv  the  sphenO-palolinc  foramen,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  fossa?. 

Artcrin  Carotin  Interna,  and  its  IJranchtf. — The  size 
of  this  artery  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  external 
carotid  in  the  adult,  hut  considerably  exceeds  it  in  the 
child,  ul  which  period  the  brain  is  disproportionately  de- 
veloped. It*  course  is  generally  divided  into  three  stages, 
the  first  of  which  includes  the  course  of  the  artery  belore 
it  arrives  at  the  base  of  the  skull  ; the  second  its  course 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  the  third,  its  progress 
through  the  cavernous  sinus  before  its  ultimate  divi- 
sion. In  its  directions  and  relations,  this  artery  ap- 
pears as  tiic  continuation  of  the  common  carotid;  for 
its  course  is  vertical  though  flexuous : it  has  the  internal 
jugular  vein  on  its  outer  side,  and  jmr  vugum  on  its 
inner,  and  it  rests  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  muscle 
and  sympathetic  nerve.  The  Internal  Carotid  lies  on  a 
plane  external  and  {anterior  to  the  external  carotid,  and 
the  two  vessels  are  separated,  as  already  stated,  by 
two  of  the  styloid  muscles,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament 
and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  : a portion  of  the  parotid 
gland  is  also  interposed.  When  close  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  the  former  vessel  is  immediately  behind  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  and  internal  to  die  styloid  process  ; whilst 
it  He*  close  to  the  pharynx,  and  has  the  tonsil  anterior 
and  internal  to  it.  In  live  carotid  canal  oud  sinus  the 
artery  is  very  tortuous,  making  abrupt  turns  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  die  direction  it  is  required  to  take;  in 
the  latter  position  its  curves  resemble  the  Roman  letter 
S.  Its  ultimate  direction  is  backwards  and  inwards, 
w hen  it  terminates  on  the  side  of  the  olivary  process  of 
the  sphenoid  hone,  by  division  into  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries. In  this  course  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  investment  of  the  lining  venous  membrane  in  the  ca- 
vernous sinus.  The  relation  of  the  orbitar  nerves  and 
artery  has  been  already  described.*  Whilst  situated 
close  to  the  tympanum,  anterior  and  internal  to  which 


* feuc  • Organ*  of  Sense*,’  p.  433. 


it  lies,  this  artery  give*  off  a small  tympanitic  branch : Anatomy, 
and  just  belore  its  ultimate  division  the  ophthalmic  v— — ' 

artery  is  separated.*  The  terminating  or  cerebral 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  urc  the  following:— 

1.  Choroid  branch  takes  a direction  backwards,  and 
enters  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  to  be 
lost  in  the  choroid  plexus.  2.  Lateral  communicating 
branch  proceeds  backward*  and  inwards  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  posterior  artery  of  the  cerebrum,  a 
branch  of  the  busilar.  3.  Anterior  artery  of  the  cere- 
brum passes  forwards  and  inwards  above  the  optic 
nerve,  to  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain,  and 
when  near  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  two  vessels  communicate  by  a large  interme- 
diate branch,  called  the  anterior  communicating  artery. 

The  main  vessel  then  passes  backwards  in  company 
with  its  fellow  along  the  corpus  callosum,  distributing 
its  branches,  in  its  progress,  to  this  commissure,  and  to 
either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum.  4.  Middle  cerebral 
artery,  considerably  larger  than  the  latter,  takes  its 
course  outwards  and  backwards  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
and  is  distributed  to  both  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  but  especially  the  latter. 

Arleria.'  Subclavut,  of  equal  size  with  the  carotids, 
are  two  in  number,  their  destination  being  to  supply 
the  upper  extremities.  The  origin  and  early  course  of 
each  has  been  already  described.  The  scalenus  muscle 
crosses  each  subclavian  artery  in  its  progress,  and  ha* 
given  rise  to  an  arbitrary,  though  useful,  division  of  the 
vessel  into  tlirce  {wirts ; the  first  comprises  that  portion 
of  the  artery  which  is  internal  to  the  muscle,  the  second 
that  which  is  behind  it,  and  the  third  include*  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  vessel  until  it  assumes  the  title  of 
axillary.  By  referring  to  the  preceding  description  of 
the  branches  a*  they  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  Aorta, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  extent  of  the  right  subclu- 
vian  artery  behind  the  Bcalenus  muscle  is  comparatively 
short.  Whilst  covered  by  this  muscle,  the  corre- 
sponding vein  is  separated  by  it  from  the  artery,  the 
former  Ijingon  a plane  anterior  and  a little  inferior  to 
the  former,  and  more  closely  connected  to  the  clavicle  : 
the  phrenic  nerve  lies  on  the  anterior  scalenus,  and  is 
therefore  also  anterior  to  the  artery,  but  behind  the 
vein  ; the  brachial  nerves  are  superior  and  posterior  to 
both  vessel*.  Further,  the  artery  is  related  posteriorly 
to  the  posterior  scaled u*  muscle  and  summit  of  the 
pleura.  From  the  outer  bonier  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle  lo  the  lower  murgin  of  the  first  rib,  the  Sub- 
clavian artery  lies  behind  the  clavicle  and  subcluvius 
muscle,  in  the  posterior  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck. 

Here  the  vein  is  in  contact  with  the  artery,  but  still  an- 
terior and  inferior  to  it ; and  the  brachial  plexus  is 
more  closely  applied  upon  it,  so  os  in  part  to  lie  behind 
it:  the  supra-scapular  artery  is  parallel  and  anterior  to 
the  Subclavian  ; whilst  the  posterior  scapular  artery 
and  omo-hyoid  muscle  are  above  it  Lastly,  in  this, 
its  third  division,  each  Subclavian  artery  rests  on  a 
portion  of  the  posterior  (or  middle)  scalenus  muscle, 
and  grooved  upper  border  of  the  first  rib.  The 
branches  of  the  Subclavian  artery  are  subject  to  consi- 
derable variety  iu  their  origin,  but  usually  regular  in 
their  destination : the  ordinary  number  is  five.  The 
Vertebral  is  the  largest  and  generally  the  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  trunk,  whilst  internal  to  the  Scalenus 


* Tlii«  has  been  already  described  with  the  • Orpin  of  Sight,' 
p.  435. 
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Anatomy,  muscle.  It  ascends,  inclining'  at  the  same  lime  a little 
v— ' v^-'  outwards,  to  arrive  at  the  root  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  sixth  cervicul  vertebra,  the  foramen  in  which 
it  enters:  in  this  course  it  lies  oti  the  longus  colli 
muscle.  In  its  subsequent  course  the  Vertebral  artery 
passes  in  succession  through  the  holes  in  the  cervical 
transverse  processes  until  it  reaches  the  atlas,  where  its 
first  curve  outwards  is  formed  for  it  to  gain  the  fora- 
men in  the  transverse  process  of  that  vertebra  : its  second 
curve  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  artery  inclining  back- 
wards to  pass  behind  the  articulation  of  the  atlas  and 
occiput,  and  lying  in  a deep  groove  in  the  former : 
lastly,  it  is  directed  forwards  and  upwards  through  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone ; and  the  two 
arteries  converging  as  they  lie  on  the  antero-lateral 
aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  ultimately  unite  to 
form  a single  trunk,  the  llasilar,  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  mcao-ccphulou.  Before  this 
junction  is  effected  the  following  brunches  are  given  off 
from  either  vertebral  artery;  1.  small  twigs  to  the 
spinal  nerves : 2.  Posterior  spinal  artery  inclines  to  the 
back  part  of  the  cord,  and  descends  even  to  the  lum- 
bar region,  supplying  in  its  progress  the  cord  itself 
and  its  investments,  and  anastomosing  with  other  twigs 
which  enter  the  vertebral  foramina:  3.  the  Anterior 
spinal  artery,  generally  arising  higher  than  the  last, 
soon  joins  its  fellow  to  form  a single  trunk,  which  de- 
scends tortuously  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord, 
even  to  the  cauda  equina,  in  which  it  ultimately  ter- 
minates : it  gives  off  supplying  and  inosculating 
brunches  similar  to  the  preceding : 4.  the  inferior  cere- 
bellar artery  sometimes  conies  from  the  Vertebral,  at 
others  from  the  Basilar;  it  lakes  a fievuous  course  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  is 
ultimately  distributed  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  cerebellum  : &.  as  the  Basilar  artery  crosses  the 
pons  it  gives  twigs  to  it : 6.  on  Its  anterior  and  supe- 
rior extremity  the  superior  cerebellar  artery  i»  de- 
tached ; it  wiuds  round  the  crus  cerebri  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides  inlo  its  ultimate 
branches:  7.  the  Bu&ilar  artery  lastly  bifurcates  im- 
mediately after  the  origin  of  the  last  branches,  and  the 
resulting  pair  of  vessels  is  the  posterior  cerebral : those 
likewise  wind  round  the  crus  cerebri,  and  above  the 
tentorium  to  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  where  they  are  distributed : in  their 
progress  they  receive  the  lateral  communicating  arteries 
from  the  carotids,  by  which  the  circle  of  Willis  is 
completed.*  The  internal  Mammary  artery  arises 
from  the  Subclavian  opposite  the  vertebral,  and  there- 
fore also  internal  to  the  Scalenus  muscle.  Its  course 
is  nearly  vertical  through  the  chest,  and  closely  applied 
to  its  anterior  parietes.  At  first  this  artery  inclines  a 
little  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
phrenic  nerve,  which  subsequently  lies  to  its  inner  side. 
In  its  progress  downwards  it  is  interposed,  first  between 
the  parietal  pleura  and  costal  cartilages,  and  afterward* 
it  insinuates  itself  beneath  the  triangularis  sterni 
muscle,  its  distance  from  the  sternum  t>eing  less  than 
an  inch.  The  mammary  artery  gives  olf  from  its  inuer 
border  branches  to  the  muscles  and  glands  in  the  an- 
terior mediastinum : 2.  the  comes  nervi  phrenici, 
which  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  diaphragm : 3.  anterior 
intercostal  and  perforating  branches,  which  supply 
these  muscles  and  the  mamma,  and  anastomose  with 


* St*  • IuUrtui  Carotid,'  p.  46S. 
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the  proper  intercostal  and  thoracic  arteries.  Of  the  Anatomy, 
two  terminating  branches  the  external  runs  near  the 
margin  of  the  diaphragm,  which  and  the  neighbouring 
intercostal  muscles  it  supplies ; whilst  the  internal  or 
proper  abdominal  brunch  descends  upon  the  perito- 
neum, distributing  twigs  to  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  inosculating  freely  with  the  terminating  branches 
of  the  epigastric,  lumbar,  ami  circumffetu  ilii  arteries. 

The  Thyroid  asit  arises  from  the  Subclavian  internal 
to  the  Scalenus  muscle,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mam- 
mary : it  is  a very  short  trunk,  which  inclines  upwards 
und  soon  divides  into  four  branches.  1.  Inferior  thy- 
roid is  the  largest  branch  : it  tukes  a flexuous  course 
upwards  und  inwards  behind  the  carotid  sheath  and 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  lies  upon  the  lotigus  colli 
muscle.  After  supplying  twigs  to  the  (esophagus  and 
trachea  it  terminates  in  the  thyroid  body,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  thyroid  and  its  fellow. 

The  left  thyroid  artery  has  the  thoracic  duct  also  an- 
terior to  it.  2.  The  ascending  Cervical  branch  comes 
from  the  last  described,  or  directly  from  the  axis:  its 
course  is  upwards  on  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
parallel  and  internal  to  the  phrenic  nerve  ; and  it  is 
distributed  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  sending 
branches  in  through  the  vertebral  foramina,  and  com- 
municating with  (he  occ  ipital.  3.  The  Supra-scapular 
branch  (or  transversal;*  humeri)  takes  a horizontal 
course  to  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula, 
crossing  anterior  to  the  scaleni  muscles  ami  the  phrenic 
and  brachial  nerves,  and  lying  behind  the  clavicle,  and 
close  to  the  subclaviu*  muscle:  the  artery  enters  the 
supru-spinous  fossa,  by  crossing  above  the  ligament  of 
the  notch  ; and,  after  supplying  the  muscle  of  this  re- 
gion, proceeds  onwards  beneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  infra-spinous  trench,  where  it  terminates  by  distri- 
bution to  the  iiifru-spiiiatus  und  teres  minor  muscles, 
and  by  inosculation  with  the  other  two  scapular  arte- 
ries. 4.  The  Posterior  Scapular  (or  transversalis  colli) 
artery  takes  a parallel  and  similar  course  to  the  last, 
hut  superior  to  it,  to  arrive  at  the  superior  internal 
angle  of  the  scapular : this  branch  gives  off  inconsider- 
able twigs  to  the  muscles ; ami  the  superficial  cervical 
artery,  which  ascends  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  to 
which  and  the  neighbouring  muscles  and  glands  it  is 
distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  occipital. 

At  the  superior  angle  oi  the  scapula  the  levator  anguli 
scapula*  covers  the  posterior  scapular  artery,  and  re- 
ceives a branch  from  it,  which  also  supplies  the  supra  - 
spinatus  muscle;  another  branch  passes  outwards 
beneath  (he  scapula  to  be  distributed  to  the  subscapu- 
iaris  and  great  serratus ; whilst  the  continued  trunk 
descends  along  the  base  of  the  scapula  under  cover  of 
the  rhomboid  muscles,  to  which  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  it  is  distributed,  ultimately  anastomos- 
ing with  the  subscapular  artery.  The  remaining  two 
branches  of  the  Subclavian  artery  come  off  in  its 
middle  stage,  and  not  infrequently  arise  in  common. 

The  Superior  Intercostal  artery  descends  in  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  first  two  ribs,  sending  off  a brunch  which 
is  distributed  to  the  first  intercostal  space;  and  then 
in  like  manner  supplying  the  second,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  first  intercostal  branch  of  the  Aorta. 

The  first  thoracic  ganglion  is  external  to  this  artery. 

The  Deep  Cervical  brunch  takes  its  course  backwards 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  Inst  two  cervi- 
cal vertebra?,  ami  through  the  brachial  plexus  of 
uer\es:  it  then  ascends  in  the  interval  between  the 
* 3r 
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Anatomy.  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra,  and 
■ - is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  this  region,  comrauni- 

eating  with  the  deep  descending  branches  of  the  occi- 
* pital  artery. 

Arteria  Axill am,  or  continuation  of  the  subclavian 
through  the  axilla,  commences  opp«isiie  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  first  rib,  and  extends  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  where  the 
brachial  begins.  In  this  course  it  is  crossed  by  the 
pectoral  is  minor  muscle,  which  thus  divides  it  into 
three  stages.  Above  this  muscle  the  artery  lies  under 
cover  of  the  great  pectoral,  and  upon  the  first  intercos- 
tal and  second  digitation  of  the  great  serratus  muscle ; 
the  coalo-coracoid  ligament  also  lies  in  front  of  it ; 
whilst  behind  the  small  pectoral  muscle,  the  brachial 
nerves  begin  to  surround  the  artery.  Still  tower  the 
artery  is  more  closely  approximated  to  the  Shoulder- 
joint,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  subscapular  muscle : and  lastly,  it  lies  upon  the 
conjoined  tendons  above  mentioned,  being  still  under 
cover,  of  the  pectoralis  major.*  The  accompanying 
vein  is  superficial  to  the  artery  throughout  its  course, 
but  lies  also  to  its  inner  side  above.  The  following  are 
the  branches  of  the  Axillary  artery : 1.  Acromial  thoracic 
arises  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  small  pectoral 
muscle,  und  in  the  interval  between  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral : after  a short  course  it  divides  at  once 
iuto  several  branches  of  which  the  majority  are  lost  in 
the  surrounding  muscles;  one  large  branch  passes 
outwards  beneath  the  deltoid,  which  muscle  and  the 
shoulder-joint  it  supplies;  and  a long  descending 
branch  accompanies  the  cephalic  vein,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles.  2-  yujterior 
thoracic,  not  infrequently  a brunch  of  the  last,  descends 
between  the  pectoral  muscles  to  which  and  to  the 
mamma  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  intercostal  and  mammary  ar- 
teries already  described.  3.  Alar  thoracic,  usually 
two  or  three  small  branches  which  arise  lower  down, 
ami  are  distributed  to  the  parietes  and  glands  of  the 
axilla.  4.  Lontj  thoracic  arises  below  the  letter  pecto- 
rul  muscle,  and  descends  parallel  to  its  inferior  border 
upon  the  serratus  magnus:  to  these  muscles  and 
the  groat  pectoral  and  subscupularis  it  distributes 
branches  and  anastomoses  with  the  perforating  branches 
noticed  above  h.  The  Suhscapuiar  is  the  largest 
brunch  of  the  Axillary  artery  ; it  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  descends 
tor  a short  distance  along  the  corresponding  border  of 
the  scapula:  opposite  the  inner  margin  of  the  long 
heud  of  the  triceps  it  divides  into  an  anterior  branch, 
which  is  the  smaller,  but  continues  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  trunk  to  the  interior  angle  of  the  scapula  ; 
und  a posterior  branch  which  winds  round  the  external 
or  inferior  costa  of  this  bone,  leaving  the  uxilla  by  the 
opening  which  has  for  its  boundaries  the  triceps,  teres 
major,  and  subscapular  muscles;  the  destination  of  the 
former  of  these  branches  is  to  the  adjoining  muscles  of 
the  scapula  and  chest,  whilst  the  latter  is  chiefly  distri- 
buted to  the  deltoid,  inlra-spinatus  and  teres  minor  : a 
free  anastomosis  is  established  between  this  artery  and 
the  other  branches  from  the  subclavian,  on  the  dor- 
sum and  inferior  angle  of  the  Scapula.  t».  The  poste- 
rior circumjlex  artery  arises  near  the  last,  and  almost 


* For  particulars  respecting  th«  relation  of  Uie  nrrrea  to  the 
artery,  ace  * NerToua  System — Brachial  vh'xu*,'  p.  441. 


immediately  leaves  the  axillu  between  the  humerus  and  Anatomy, 
long  head  of  the  triceps,  accompanied  by  the  circum-  • ' 

flex  nerve : it  winds  round  the  neck  of  this  bone  under 
cover  of  the  deltoid,  in  which  and  on  the  shoulder  it  is 
expended,  communicating  with  the  next  and  the  supe- 
rior profunda  of  the  brachial.  7.  Anterior  (irrumftcr, 
much  smaller  than  the  last-described,  is  irregular  in  its 
origin  ; its  course  is  forwards  and  outwards  close  to  the 
neck  of  the  humerus ; and  after  supplying  the  neigh- 
bouring muscle*  and  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the 
posterior  circumflex. 

Arteria  lirachiatis  extends  from  the  teres  major 
tendon  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  main  trunk  at 
the  elbow-joint.  In  this  course  it  is  MU)xrficiatly 
placed,  being  only  covered  by  the  fascia,  which  Holds 
the  surrounding  muscles  together,  so  as  to  afford  a 
further  protection  to  the  artery.  It  first  rests  on  the 
triceps,  then  on  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  laslly  on  the  bruchialis  anticus  muscles.  In  the 
upper  third  of  its  course  the  artery  lies  between  the 
coraco-brachialis  am!  triceps,  and  in  the  two  lower 
thirds  between  the  latter  and  biceps  muscle  : the  semi- 
lunar fascia  of  the  biceps  covers  it  inferiorly.  The 
Orach ial  artery  is  accompanied  by  a vein  on  either  side. 

The  position  of  the  brachial  nerve*  varies  in  relation  to 
the  artery  according  to  it*  position  : the  inner  cutaneous 
nerve  i*  superficial,  but  parallel  to  it : the  median 
crosses  from  Us  outer  to  it*  ulnar  side ; the  radial  lies 
behind  it  above.  Just  prior  to  its  bifurcation  (which 
lakes  place  nearly  opposite  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulnu),  the  Brachial  artery  lies  between  the  biceps  ten- 
don and  median  nerve ; and,  still  resting  upon  the  hra- 
chialis  anticus  muscle,  it  dips  in  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  teres  muscles  to  gain  the  deep 
position  in  which  it  terminates.  The  branches  of  the 
Brachial  urtery  are;  1.  Muscular,  which  are  irregular 
in  number,  size,  und  origin,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
neighbouring  muscles:  2.  Superior  Profunda,  which 
arises  soon  after  the  artery  becomes  Brachial,  and 
accompanies  the  radial  nerve  in  a spiral  direction  be- 
neath the  triceps,  and  arouud  the  humerus  to  it*  outer 
aspect,  where  it  divides  into  two,  branches;  one  ol 
these  descends  in  the  triceps,  to  which  and  the  elbow- 
joint  it  is  distributed  : the  anterior  branch  continues  to 
accompany  the  nerve,  and  is  found  lodged  with  it  in 
the  interval  between  the  supinator  longus  ami  bruchialis 
amicus  muscles,  where  il  terminates  by  anastomosing 
with  the  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial.  3.  The 
inferior  Profunda  arises  opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  descends  in  company 
with  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  interval  between  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  olecranon  of  the  ulna, 
where  the  nerve  lies  superficially  ; in  this  course  it 
pierces  the  intermuscular  septum,  und  lies  on  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps,  supplying  this  muscle  and  the  biceps, 
and  inosculating  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  ar- 
tery. 4.  The  Anastomotic  branch  arises  below  the  last, 
and  takes  an  inward  direction  to  pierce  the  intermuscular 
septum  above  the  inner  condyle, after  which  it  termi- 
nate* by  anastomosis  with  the  last  and  the  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent ; but  prior  to  this  it  supplies  some 
muscular  twigs,  and  communicates  with  the  inferior 
profunda  and  anterior  ulnar  recurrent.  5.  The  Stdri- 
tious  branch  to  the  humerus  is  detached  from  the 
trunk  about  the  middle  of  the  arm:  it  pierces  the 
coraco-brachialis  to  enter  the  foramen  in  the  bone, 
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Anatomy,  which  is  directed  upwards  and  terminates  by  being 
v^-  distributed  to  its  cancellated  interior. 

Arirria  Rad  tali »,  though  smaller  than  the  ulnar, 
appears  in  direction  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
brachial.  Its  position  is  comparatively  superficial, 
being  covered  by  the  fascia,  and  imbedded  between  the 
muscles  of  the  fore  arm.  In  its  course  to  the  wrist 
the  radial  artery  first  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
and  then  in  succession  on  the  supinator  brevis,  tendon 
of  the  pronator  teres,  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sub- 
Hmis,  flexor  poUfcis,  pronator  quadratus,  and  lastly  on 
the  base  of  the  radius:  the  opposed  margins  of  the 
supinator  longus  and  pronator  teres  conceal  it  above  ; 
and  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  course  it  lies  between 
the  former  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  being 
partly  overlapped  by  them  above,  but  left  exposed  be- 
tween their  tendons  below.  At  the  wrist-joint  the 
Radial  artery  winds  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus  to 
gain  a position  between  the  metacarpal  bone*  of  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  ; and  in  this  course  it  lies  upon 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb.  Lastly,  this  artery 
passes  between  the  origins  of  the  abductor  indicia 
prior  to  its  ultimate  division.  Through  the  forearm 
two  veins  accomjMiny  the  Radial  artery,  one  lying  on 
either  side  of  it;  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve  lies  on  its  outer  side  The  branches  of  the 
Hud  tail  are;  1.  the  recurrent,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  which  passes  outwards  mid  upwards  between 
the  two  supinator  muscles,  and  in  front  of  the  outer 
condyle,  where  it  lies  in  the  interval  between  the  op- 
posed margins  of  the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis 
anticus:  it  supplies  these  muscles  und  anastomoses 
with  (lie  superior  profunda.  2.  Muscular  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm:  these  are  irregular  in 
number  and  origin.  3.  Superjicialis  volte,  which  is 
given  off  a little  above  the  wrist-joint,  ;md  crosses  in 
front  of  the  annular  ligament  and  origin  of  the  small 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  to  join  the  palmar  arch  of  arte- 
ries beneath  the  palmar  fascia.  4.  Anterior  carpal 
branch  crosses  inwards  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
join  a corresponding  branch  from  the  ulnar.  5.  Pos- 
terior carpal  holds  a similar  relation  to  the  buck  of  the 
carpus : it  is  larger  than  the  last,  and  supplies  the 
wrist-joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  ulnar  and  the  interosseous  arteries : branches  also 
proceed  from  the  above  (or  directly  from  the  radial) 
to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  interossei,  between 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  deep 
palmar  arch.  6.  Donates  Poliicis , two  in  number, 
supply  either  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb. 

7.  Dor  sal  a indicia , sometimes  arising  with  the  last, 
usually  terminates  by  perforating  the  second  interos- 
seous space,  and  joining  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
The  ultimate  branches  of  the  radial  are — 8.  Princept 
notlicia,  winch  passes  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb 
between  the  abductor  indicia  ami  poliicis  muscles,  being 
placed  on  the  ulnar  side  of  its  metacarpal  bone,  but  at 
the  metacar  pi  t-phulangeul  articulation  dividing  into  two 
branches,  which  supply  the  uhutr  and  radial  sides  of 
the  thumb,  and  anastomose  at  its  extremity,  i).  R admits 
indicia,  supplies  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger, 
communicating  with  the  digital  branch  of  the  palmar 
arch.  10.  Pal  mans  profunda  crosses  the  palmar  re- 
gion towurds  its  ulnar  side,  lying  on  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  interossei  muscles,  and  covered  by  the  flexor 
tendons  and  lumbricale* : the  convexity  t»f  this  arch  is 
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towards  the  fingers,  and  from  it  twigs  are  detached  to  Anatomy, 
supply  the  inlcrrossei  muscles,  and  communicate  with 
the  ulnar  arch  : it  terminates  by  a tree  anastomo- 
sis with  the  deep  communicating  branch  of  the 
uirtur  artery,  opposite  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

Arteria  Ulnarit  takes  a deeper  course  than  the 
radial,  being  covered  above  by  the  pronator  teres, 
flexor  carpi  radialis  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor  digito- 
rum  sublimis : in  the  middle  third  of  the  fore  arm,  it 
may  be  exposed  by  separating  the  last-named  muscle  from 
the  udjoiuing  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ; and 
nearer  to  the  wrist  it  is  covered  only  by  the  fascia. 
Throughout  this  course  the  ulnar  artery  rests  on  the 
flexor  digilorum  profundus,  except  just  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  radial,  w hen  it  is  in  contact  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  brachialis  anticus : in  pushing  to  the 
palm  it  runs  superficial  to  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. Two  veins  accompany  the  artery,  and  the  ulnar 
nerve  lies  to  its  ulnar  side.  The  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery  are — 1.  Anterior  recurrent,  which  takes  on 
arched  course  between  the  pronator  teres  and  brachialis 
anticus  to  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  where,  after  sup- 
plying the  above  muscles,  it  anastomoses  with  the  anas- 
tomotic artery.  2.  Posterior  recurrent,  of  much  larger 
size,  pierces  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  gain  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  inner  coudyle,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  ulnar  nerve:  it  supplies  some  muscular  twigs,  but 
is  principally  distributed  to  the  elbow-joint,  commu- 
nicating freely  with  the  three  branches  of  the  brachial. 

3.  The  l nter osseous  brunch  passes  backwards  to  the 
interosseous  ligament,  where  it  divides,  alter  giving  off  a 
twig  to  accompany  the  median  nerve.  The  anterior 
branch  descends  on  the  interosseous  ligament,  accom- 
panied by  a branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  covered 
by  some  fibres  of  the  adjoining  origin  of  the  flexor 
poliicis  and  profuudus  muscles : at  the  upper  border  of 
the  pronator  quadratus  this  artery  subdivides,  one 
brunch  supplying  the  above  muscle,  and  communicating 
with  the  anterior  carpal  arteries,  whilst  the  other  per- 
forates the  interosseous  membrane,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  carpal  branches.  The  posterior  in- 
terosseal branch,  alter  separating  from  the  anterior, 
pierces  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  divides  under 
cover  of  the  anconeus  and  long  extensor  muscle,  into  a 
recurrent  brunch,  which  ascends  between  the  external 
condyle  and  olecranon  to  be  distributed  to  the  triceps, 
and  to  communicate  with  the  uther  branches  in  this 
region ; and  a descending  branch,  which  takes  its 
course  between  the  long  extensor  of  the  fingers  and 
those  of  the  thumb:  these  muscles  receive  their  supply 
from  it,  and  it  ultimately  communicates  with  the  poste- 
rior earful  branches  of  the  radial  und  ulnar  arteries  and 
posterior  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous.  4 and  b. 

Anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  Ulnar 
artery  are  distributed  as  their  names  denote,  and  anas- 
tomose with  those  of  the  radial.  Immediately  after 
crossing  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  the  Ulnar 
artery  terminates  by  dividing  into  its  ultimate  branches, 
vix.  : — 6,  the  communicating,  which  passes  backwards 
between  the  flexor  brevis  and  abductor  minimi  digiti 
to  join  the  deep  poimar  arch  of  arteries;  am)  7,  the 
superficial  palmar  arch : the  position  of  this  arch  is 
with  its  convexity  looking  downwards  ami  inwards,  its 
course  being  oblique,  and  its  termination  near  (lie 
centre  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone:  it  lies  between 
the  palinur  fascia  and  the  flexor  tendons  and  median 
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Anatom;,  nerve.  From  the  concavity  of  this  arch  several  small 
twitrs  are  detached  to  the  palm  ; whilst  from  its  con- 
vexity the  digital  branches  arise:  these  are  four  in 
number  : the  first  runs  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little 
finger;  the  second  and  third  supply  the  opposed 
margins  of  the  little,  ring  and  middle  fingers;  and  the 
fourth  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  middle  and  index 
fingers:  each  branch  therefore  bifurcates,  and  they 
again  unite  in  the  form  of  an  arch  on  the  ungual  phalanx 
of  each  finger,  the  last  anastomosing  with  the  radialis 
indicis.  They  are  accompanied  by  corrcsjionding 
branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  which  they 
usually  perforate  at  the  clefts  between  the  fingers. 

Aorta  Thyrncica. — The  course  of  this  division  of  the 
main  arterial  conduit  has  been  already  traced  : its 
branches,  which  are  numerous  but  not  very  consider- 
able, are  the  following:— 1.  Artcrur  Bronchioles,  irre- 
gdlnr  ill  number,  origin,  and  size,  are  usually  four,  two 
tor  either  lung.  They  arise  from  the  aorta  opposite  the 
root*  of  the  lungs,  and  divide  prior  to  entering  these 
organs,  into  the  structure  of  which  they  accompany 
the  bronchial  tubes.  2.  ArU^ntr  (Bsophatjcer,  also  irre- 
gular in  number,  arise  at  different  points  from  the  aorta, 
and  urc  distributed  to  the  (esophagus,  communicating 
with  other  branches  it  receives.  3.  ,'fr/erjiT  Intercos- 
tales  are  usually  nine  pairs,  and  arise  from  the  postero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  aorta,  those  of  the  right  side  being 
the  longer.  The  superior  branches  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  aorta  at  their  origin,  whilst  that  of  the 
inferior  is  acute.  Near  the  heads  of  the  ribs  these 
vessels  divide  into  two  branches ; the  posterior  of  w hich 
pass  backwards  close  to  the  vertebra.*,  and  arc  distri- 
buted to  the  spinal  cord  and  muscles  of  the  buck  : the 
anterior  and  larger  brunch  of  each  runs  in  the  groove 
of  the  corresponding  rib  between  the  layers  of  inter- 
costal muscles,  which  are  thus  supplied.  About  the 
centre  of  each  rib,  this  the  proper  intercostal  artery, 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  interior  of  which  is  lost 
on  :he  rib  below  ; the  superior  continues  the  same 
course  as  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  unastomosos  with 
other  brunches  about  the  chest.  The  accompanying 
intercostal  vein  and  nerve  lie  superior  to  the  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Abdtmiinal  Aorta. — In  its  progress 
through  the  abdomen  the  Aorta  gives  off  several  branches 
for  the  supply  of  the  chylopoietic  and  urinary  viscera; 
in  addition  to  which  the  diaphragm,  and  the  testicles 
and  ovaries,  respectively  in  the  male  and  female,  re- 
ceive their  arterial  supply  from  the  sunic  source. 
These  vessels  (some  of  which  arc  single  and  others  in 
pairs)  will  be  described  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arise  from  above  downwards. 

Arterur  Phrenic rr,  a pair,  are  detached  from  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  Aorta  whilst  that  vessel  is  still  be- 
tween the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  course  of 
each  branch  is  outwards  and  forwards,  that  of  the  left 
side  passing  behind  the  (Esophagus,  and  that  of  the 
right  behind  the  vena  cava.  At  the  junction  of  the 
tendinous  and  fleshy  portions  of  the  diaphragm  the 
phrenic  arteries  divide  into  an  external  branch,  which 
is  distributed  to  the  circumference  of  the  muscle,  and 
an  anterior  branch,  which  takes  a semicircular  course 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  distributing  twigs  in  it*  pro- 
gress ; the  former  branch  anastomoses  with  the  intcr- 
costals,  and  the  latter  with  its  fellow  und  the  internal 
mammary.  The  cpsophagus,  pancreas,  supra-renal 
capsules,  and  semi-lunar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system  also  receive  twigs  from  these  arteries. 


Arts  Ctvlica,— This  short  but  large  stem  arises  from  A*i*i«wnjr. 
the  Aorta  immediately  below  the  last  described,  and 
op|H)site  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions 
of  the  spine.  At  its  origin  this  vessel  has  in  front  of  it 
the  stomach,  the  supra-renal  capsule  and  semi- lunar 
gang; ii hi,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  branches  of 
solar  plexus.  After  a course  of  little  more  than  half 
ail  inch,  in  which  the  axis  is  directed  downwards  for- 
wards and  to  the  left  side,  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
spleen.  1.  The  GiuUrtc  is  the  smallest  of  these  branches : 
its  direction  is  forwards  upwards,  and  to  the  left  side, 
to  gain  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
divides.  The  ascending  branch  or  branches  constitute 
the  smaller  division  of  the  vessel,  and  arc  distributed 
to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  cpso- 
phuguR,  anastomosing  with  the  thoracic  (esophageal 
branches  nml  cardiac  branches  of  the  splenic.  The 
larger  division  i*directed  along  the  smaller  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  between  the  lamimeof  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum,  towards  the  pylorus,  where  it  terminates  by 
communicating  w ith  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic. 

In  its  progress  this  branch  supplies  both  surfaces  of  the 
stomach,  and  anastomoses  freely  w ith  the  gastro-epiploic 
arteries.  2.  'Hie  Hepatic  is  a large  ami  important  branch, 
and,  from  its  destination,  might  with  propriety  be  named 
gastro-hepatic.  Its  course  is  at  first  horizontal,  between 
the  pancreas  and  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver  and  behind 
the  pylorus,  and  subsequently  forwards,  upwards,  and 
towards  the  right  side,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver.  In  this  course  it  is  enclosed  between  the  layers 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  at  its  approach  to 
the  liver  it  lies  to  the  left  side  of  the  hepatic  duct  and 
vena  porta*.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are, 
a.  superior  pyloric,  which  is  detached  immediately 
above  the  pylorus,  and  is  distributed  to  it  and  the  pan- 
creas, unustomosing  with  the  gastric ; A.  Gastru-duo- 
denal,  arises  immediately  after  the  last,  and  insinuating 
itself  between  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the 
pancreas,  here  gives  oir  the  inferior  pyloric  twigs,  and 
then  subdivides;  the  smaller  of  the  resulting  branches 
is  named  the  pancreatico-duodenal,  w hich  runs  iti  the 
concavity  of  this  intestine,  and  distributes  its  branches 
to  it  and  the  pancreas:  it  communicates  with  branches 
of  the  splenic  ar.d  mesenteric  in  the  pancreas.  The 
other  branch  is  the  principal  artery  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  called  the  right  gastro-epiploic.  Its  course  is 
downwards  and  forwards  to  gain  the  convex  margin  of 
the  stomach,  along  which  it  runs  between  the  adherent 
lamina*  of  the  great  omentum  towards  its  left  extre- 
mity. In  this  course  it  distributes  branches  over  the 
curvatures  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  great  omentum, 
and  ultimately  communicates  freely  with  the  left  gastro- 
epiploic, a branch  of  the  splenic.  The  Hepatic  artery 
at  last  divides  into  a branch  for  cither  lobe  of  the 
liver,  c.  The  right  hepatic  branch  gives  off  the  cystic 
artery  which  supplies  the  gall-bladder,  and  then  enters 
the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver,  d.  The  left  hepatic  branch  enters  the  left  ex- 
tremity of  the  porta  or  transverse  fissure,  and  is  then 
distributed  to  the  structure  of  this  viscus.*  3.  The 
Splenic  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Cudiac  axis  in  the  adult.  Its  course  is  horizontal, 


* For  particulars  respecting  the  course  and  ultimate  distribu- 
tion of  the  hepatic  vessel#,  the  reader  u referred  to  the  minuto 
anatom;-  of  the  liver,  p.  4S3. 
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Arutnray.  ficxuous,  and  towards  the  left  hypochondrium.  It  is 
wv/w  parallel  to,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  superior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  pancreas,  and  lies  upon  the  left 
crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  upper  part  of  the  left  psoas 
muscle,  having  the  stomach  in  front.  The  correspond- 
ing vein  is  parallel  but  inferior  to  the  artery.  In  its 
progress  the  splenic  artery  gives  off*  (a.)  small  branches 
to  the  pancreas;  (A.)  a large  pancreatic  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  duct  of  the  gland  ; (c.)  short  gastric 
branches,  which  traverse  the  interval  between  the  la- 
mina* of  the  gastro  splenic  omentum  to  gain  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distri- 
buted, anastomosing  with  the  gastric  and  epiploic  ar- 
teries : the  trunk  lastly  divides  into  ( d .)  five  or  six 
branches,  which  enter  the  fissure  in  the  gastric  surface 
of  the  spleen  ; and  (r.)  the  gustro-epipluica  sinistra, 
which  is  directed  towards  the  left  side  along  the  convex 
or  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  to  which  and  the 
omentum  it  distributes  it*  branches,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  proper  gastric  artery  and  gustro  - epiploic 
branch  of  the  hepatic.  Each  of  the  above  divisions  of 
the  cadinc  axis  b accompanied  by  branches  of  the  solar 
plexus  of  nerves. 

ArUriu  Mesenterica  superior*  is  also  a single  trunk, 
and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  last  described,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  which  it  arises.  Its  course  is 
long  and  curved,  so  that  it  forms  an  arch  which  looks 
downwards  mid  to  the  left  side.  At  first  it  has  the 
puticreas  and  vena  porta*  in  front,  and  then  crosses  the 
inferior  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  left 
renal  vein.  It  subsequently  insinuates  itself  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  proceeds  in  a curved 
direction  towards  the  right  iliac  fossa,  haviftg  its  ac- 
companying vein  to  its  right  side.  The  brunches  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  derived  from  its 
concavity  and  convexity:  the  former  supply  the  large 
intestine,  ami  are  three  in  number.  1.  The  middle 
colic  is  the  first  of  these  : it  lakes  its  course  between 
the  lamina*  of  the  transverse  meso- colon,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  w hich  proceed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
intestine,  and  In  anastomose  with  the  branches  on  either 
side  of  it.  2,  The  right  colic  presents  a similar  arrange- 
ment to  the  last  branch,  also  dividing  and  inosculating 
with  the  neighbouring  branches:  it  is  distributed  to 
the  ascending  colon*  as  the  last  is  to  the  transverse  arch. 
3.  fleo-colic  branch  is  the  termination  of  the  artery,  and 
usually  divides  into  three  secondary  brunches,  which 
anastomose  on  the  right  and  left,  and  supply  the  termi- 
nation of  the  small  intestine  and  the  arc u in.  Thus  a 
series  of  urches  is  formed  by  the  anastomosis  of  the*e 
three  arteries  with  one  another  ; the  first  also  commu- 
nicating with  the  left  colic  branch  of  the  inicrior  me- 
senteric. From  the  convexity  of  the  large  arch  above 
described,  all  the  brunches  for  the  supply  of  the  small 
intestines  come  off:  they  are  fifteen  or  twenty  in  num- 
ber, and  lie  between  the  lamina*  of  the  mesentery.  By 
the  anastomoses  of  these  also,  a series  of  secondary 
arches  is  formed,  from  which  the  supplying  branches 
of  the  small  intestines  proceed  ; still,  however,  forming 
smaller  arches  in  their  progress,  and  prior  to  their 
ultimate  arborescent  distribution  around  the  intestine. 

Arte  rise  Capsulares. — There  are  usually  branches, 
supplying  the  supra-renal  bodies,  directly  derived  from 
the  aorta,  above  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries : others 
also  arise  from  the  phrenic  and  renal  vessels. 

Arterial  Rennie*. — These  vessels  arise  between  the 
mesenteries,  and  generally  exceed  them,  and  even  the 


corliac  axis,  in  calibre.  The  origin  of  the  two  arteries  Anitomy. 
does  not  in  general  exactly  correspond  ; the  right  ^ ' 
kidney  being  on  a plane  a little  below  the  left ; its 
artery  also  arises  lower.  Further,  from  the  position  of 
the  aorta,  the  right  Renal  artery  is  necessarily  longer 
than  the  left,  having  to  pass  behind  the  vena  cava  prior 
to  reaching  its  destination  Usually  the  right  Renal 
artery  is  behind  its  vein,  but  the  left  is  superficial  to 
it:  as  they  approach  the  kidney,  however,  both  veins 
generally  cover  their  corresponding  arteries,  the  dilated 
upper  extremity  of  the  ureter  being  behind  and  beneath 
them.  Before  entering  the  organs  they  supply,  each 
Renal  artery  divides  into  lour  or  more  branches.* 

Arte  rue  Spermatic*  arise  below  the  renal  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  aorta : the  right  often  arises  from 
the  corresponding  renal.  The  course  of  these  vessels 
is  nearly  vertical,  but  tortuous:  in  the  male  they  pass 
to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  they  join  the  sper- 
matic cord  : in  the  female  they  are  destined  to  supply 
the  ovaries.  In  their  progress  both  vessels  cross  the 
psoas  muscle  and  ureter,  the  right  also  crossing  ob- 
liquely the  vena  cava.  Small  branches  arc  detached 
from  these  vessels  in  their  course ; but  their  ultimate 
destination in  the  mule  into  the  epididymis  and  proper 
tubular  or  secreting  structure  of  the  testicle.  In  the 
female  the  Spermatic  arteries  insinuate  themselves  be- 
tween the  lamiiue  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
and  there  divide  into  branches  which  supply  the  ova- 
ries, uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  round  ligament,  and  in- 
guinal canal. 

Arteriar  Lu  mb  ales.  -These  are  generally  five  pairs 
of  arteries,  given  off  from  the  Aorta  at  right  angles  in 
the  lumbar  region,  opposite  the  intervertebral  substance 
between  each  two  vertebra.  In  their  progress  out- 
wards these  vessels  pass  behind  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  beneath  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and 
psoae  muscles.  Their  branches  are,  1.  Spinal,  which 
enter  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  be  distributed  to 
the  cord  and  ita  theca,  us  well  as  to  the  bones:  2. 
posterior  muscular,  which  traverse  the  interval  between 
the  several  transverse  processes,  and  arc  distributed  to 
the  lumbar  mass  of  muscles:  3.  the  abdominal  branches, 
which  pas*  lx* tween  the  psoas  and  quadratus  muscle, 
and,  after  supplying  them,  terminate  by  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  abdominal  muscles  anastomosing  with 
the  intercostal^,  ilio-Iumbur,  circumflexa  ilii,  epigastric, 
and  mammary  arteries. 

Arteria  Mesenlerica  inferior  arises  from  the  left 
side  of  the  aorta,  a little  above  its  bifurcation  : it  is 
smaller  than  the  superior  tery  of  the  same  name. 

Its  course  is  downwards,  and  towards  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  and  it  divides  into  the  following  three  branches : 

1.  Left  Colic  passes  to  the  descending  colon,  where  it 
subdivides  into  a superior  brouch,  which  meets  the  left 
division  of  the  middle  colic  artery,  and  an  inferior 
branch  which  communicates  with  the  sigmoid : it  i« 
ultimately  distributed  to  the  descending  colon:  2,  the 
sigmoid  brunch  passes  to  the  left  iliac  portion  of  the 
colon,  where  it  is  similarly  distributed : 8,  the  superior 
Httmorrhoidal  is  the  largest  of  these  branches:  it  de- 
scends between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum,  along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  rectum,  to  within  a few  inches 
of  it*  extremity,  where  it  divides  and  subdivides  into 
branches  whiefi  supply  this  gut : some  smaller  branches 


• For  the  distribution  of  these  *e*  ‘ Kidney,  Minute 
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<ii»tumjr.  are  also  detached  before  the  above  division  ; this 
v— ' arterv  communicates  with  the  other  Incmorrhoidal 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and  pudlc. 

Arleria  Sacra  media  is  the  last  branch  of  the  norta 
before  its  bifurcation,  for  it  comes  off  from  the  angle 
of  the  fork  between  the  two  iliacs,  and  sometimes  arises 
from  th**  right  iliac.  It  takes  a vertical  direction  along 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum  to  the  coccyx,  dividing  into 
branches  which  supply  the  rectum  and  muscles  in 
this  region,  and  communicate  with  the  hiemorrhoidal 
and  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

Arierur  Iliactr  communes. — These  vesaela  result 
from  an  equal  division  of  the  Aorta  on  the  body  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  or  the  intervertebral  substance 
between  it  and  the  fifth.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
divergence  of  the**  arteries,  as  they  descend,  is  acute  ; 
hut  less  so  in  the  female  than  the  male,  on  account  of 
the  greater  expanse  of  the  pelvis  in  the  former : opposite 
the  sacm-iliac  articulation  they  divide  into  external  and 
internal  iliac  arteries.  Each  common  iliac  artery  has 
the  psoas  muscle  externally,  and  is  covered  by  perito- 
neum : the  ureters  cross  them  at  their  points  of  bifur- 
cation. The  right  artery  is  further  covered  by  the 
ileum  just  prior  to  its  joining  the  crncuni;  and  the  left 
is  in  like  manner  concealed  by  the  commencement  of 
the  rectum.  In  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
Aorta,  the  right  Iliac  artery  is  a little  longer  than  the 
left.  The  relation  of  these  vessels  to  the  corresponding 
veins  is  that  the  artery  of  the  right  side  crosses  both 
the  common  iliac  veins,  and  conceals  them  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  inferior  cava ; whilst  the  left  Iliac 
artery  only  overlaps  the  outer  border  of  its  correspond- 
ing vein.  When  these  vessels  give  off  brunches  prior 
to  their  bifurcation,  they  are  very  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant, being  distributed  to  the  ureter,  peritoneum,  &c. 

Arleria  Iliaca  interna. — This,  which  was  the  larger 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  common  Iliac  in  the  ftiHus, 
in  consequence  of  its  then  forming  the  main  conduit  by 
which  the  blood  flowed  from  (he  child  to  the  placenta, 
is  in  the  adult  smaller  than  the  branch  destined  for  the 
lower  extremity.  The  internal  Iliac  forms  a curve 
which  laces  forwards,  as  it  descends  towards  the  great 
sciatic  notch.  It  is  covered  by  the  pelvic  viscera,  and 
crossed  superficially  by  the  ureter  and  vas  deferens: 
behind  it  lies  the  corresponding  vein  and  lumbosacral 
nerve.  The  ligamentous  remains  of  the  hypogastric 
arterv  ascend  from  near  its  termination  to  the  umbili- 
cus, being  usually  pervious  for  a short  distance,  and 
giving  off  one  of  the  vesical  arteries.  The  branches  of 
the  internal  Iliac  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic  viscera 
and  parietes  of  this  cavity  ; also  to  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration and  to  the  thigh.  I.  The  GlultnU  artery  is  the 
largest  branch,  and  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
trunk  deeply  in  the  pelvis : it  pusses  downwards  and 
backwards  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen  between 
the  bone  and  upper  edge  of  the  pyriform  muscle,  ac- 
companied by  its  vein  and  the  superior  gluta*al  nerve; 
and  under  cover  of  the  great  "luta-al  muscle  divides 
into  a superficial  and  deep  wt  of  branches.  Within  the 
pel  vis  this  artery  is  crossed  by  the  lumbo-sucral  nerve. 
I.  The  course  of  the  superficial  branch  of  the  glutieal 
artery  is  upwards  und  outwards  between  the  gtutieus 
medius  and  maximus  muscles,  in  which  ils  branches  are 
partly  distributed,  the  integuments  of  the  sacral  and  glu- 
Ueal  regions  receiving  their  supply  from  the  same  source ; 
and  branches  anastomose  with  those  of  tlu?  sciatic  und 
pud  ic  arteries.  2.  The  deep  branch  is  the  larger,  and 


directs  itself  upwards  and  forwards  between  the  glu-  Anatomy. 
ta?us  melius  and  minimus  muscles : it  supplies  the 

nutritious  artery  to  the  ilium,  ami  then  subdivides  into 
a superior  set,  which  take  an  arched  course  towards 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  following  the 
circumference  of  the  smallest  glutieal  muscle : the 
middle  set  take  a direction  towards  the  great  trochan- 
ter : the  inferior  branch  penetrates  the  gl  it  tarns  mini- 
mus, and  runs  forwards  above  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint 
to  the  anterior  interior  spine  of  the  ilium  : the  various 
muscles  in  this  regiou  and  tlu*  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  are 
thus  supplied ; und  the  several  brunches  communicate 
with  the  ilio-lum bar  and  circumflex  arteries  of  the  ilium 
and  thigh.  3.  The  ItrJiialic artery  is»  soinew  hat  smaller 
than  the  last,  and  takes  a longer  course  within  the 
pelvis  before  its  exit.  It  crosses  the  pyriform  muscle 
and  sacral  plexus,  having  the  rectum  internally : it 
then  leaves  the  pelvis,  in  company  with  the  pudic,  by 
the  gTenlcr  sciatic  hole,  below  the  pyriform  muscle, 
and  makes  its  ap|H*urance  in  the  interval  between  the 
great  trochanter  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  inclin- 
ing in  its  descent  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve.  After  giving  off  some  insignificant  muscular 
and  visceral  branches  within  the  pelvis,  this  artery  di- 
vides Into  a coccygeal  branch,  which  is  directed  in- 
wards, and,  after  piercing  the  sntTO-scislic  ligaments 
is  di  tributed  to  the  neighbouring  muscles,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  sacral  arteries.  The  muscular  branches 
are  considerable,  and  are  distributed  to  the  glutu-al  and 
posterior  femoral  regions,  anastomosing  with  the  cir- 
cumflex and  perforating  arteries  of  the  thigh.  Lastly, 
the  accompanying  artery  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is 
derived  from  the  ischialic : it  penetrates  the  nerve  at 
variable  distances  down  the  thigh,  and  supplies  it  in  its 
course  und  distribution.  4.  The  Obturator  artery  is 
very  irregular  in  its  origin,  sometimes  arising  from  the 
external  iliac,  but  more  frequently  from  its  epigastric 
branch.  When  arising  from  the  internal  iliac,  it  comes 
from  its  anterior  part,  and  takes  a direction  forwards 
and  downwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  fora- 
men : in  this  course  it  ties  inferior  but  parallel  to  the 
external  iliac  vessels,  and  has  its  acconqmny  ing  vein 
beneath  it,  and  the  obturator  nerve  above  it.  On  en- 
tering the  femoral  region  it  lies  between  the  pectimeus 
and  obturator  ex  tern  us  muscles,  where  it  divides  into 
its  ultimate  branches.  The  obturator  artery  gives  off 
small  twigs  to  the  surrounding  parts  within  the  pelvis, 
ami  in  the  thigh  divides  into  an  auterior  branch,  which 
descends  between  the  adductor  longus  and  brevis  mus- 
cles, and  is  distributed  to  this  region,  communicating 
principal!)  with  the  internal  circumflex  artery  ; and  a 
posterior  branch  which  pusses  backwards  and  outwards 
between  the  obturator  muscles  mid  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  obturator  hole  : the  muscles  about  the 
hip-joint  are  thus  in  part  supplied,  and  one  or  two 
branches  enter  the  acetabulum  at  its  notch,  which  are 
distributed  to  ils  contents,  and  likewise  supply  the 
head  of  the  lemur.  5.  'Hie  Pudic  artery  arisen  from 
the  internal  iliac,  close  to,  or  in  common  with,  the 
ischialic,  which  vessel  it  accompanies  out  of  the  pelvis, 
lying  internal  and  anterior  to  it,  but  otherwise  having 
precisely  the  same  relations.  Immediately  after  their 
exit,  the  pudic  artery  winds  round  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  again  enters  the  pelvis  by  the  smaller  ischi- 
atic  toramen:  it  subsequently  ascends  in  an  arched 
manner  along  the  inside  of  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of 
the  ischium  and  ramus  of  the  pubes  to  the  under  part 
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Anatom?.  °f  the  Symphysis,  where  ii  divides  into  its  terminating 
^ - branches.  In  this  course  the  artery  lies  in  a groove 
formed  by  the  attachment  of  the  obturator  fascia  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  and  at  first  has  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle  between  it  and  the  bone.  In 
its  first  division  within  the  pelvis,  and  whilst  on  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  the  obturator  artery  {rives  off 
small  visceral  and  muscular  twigs;  but  its  first 
branches  of  any  importance  are  the  external  htrinor- 
rhoidal,  which  pierce  the  obturator  fascia,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  where  they 
communicate  with  the  other  hemorrhoidal  arteries. 
The  perineal  branch  arises  next  to  the  last  described, 
and  also  pierces  the  obturulor  fascia  cion*  to  the  trian- 
gular ligament,  by  which  means  it  gains  the  perineum  : 
it  crosses,  superficial  to  the  transverse  perineal  muscle, 
to  the  interval  between  tire  erector  petiis  and  accelerator 
urime,  and  in  company  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name. 
This  artery  supplies  the  perineal  muscles,  and  is  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  component  textures  of  the  scrotum, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  twigs  from  the  externul  pu- 
dic  and  spermatic  arteries  and  from  the  femoral.  In 
the  female  this  branch  is  large,  and  supplies  lire  la- 
bium. The  transverse  perineal  branch  frequently 
arises  from  the  last,  or  from  the  pudic  immediately 
after  it : its  course  is  transversely  inwards  between  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  and  anus,  and  superficial  to  the 
transverse  muscle ; and  it  supplies  the  muscles,  com- 
municating with  its  fellow.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  is 
more  considerable  and  im|K>rt.nit : it  runs  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  triangular  ligament  a quarter  of  an  inch 
above  its  base,  towards  the  bulb,  where  it  divides  into 
a small  branch  which  supplies  Cowper's  gland,  and  u 
large  one  which  penetrates  the  bulb,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  pudic  ar- 
tery itself  now  pierces  the  triangular  ligament  close  to 
the  crus  penis,  immediately  prior  to  its  division  into  its 
ultimate  branches.  Of  these  the  artery  of  the  corpus 
Cavernosum  enters  the  crus,  and  distributes  its  branches 
to  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis,  communicating 
through  the  pectinifurm  septum  with  its  fellow.  The 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  gains  the  back  of  the  penis 
by  ascending  between  its  crus  and  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  close  to  the  symphysis,  and  then  runs  forwards 
close  to  its  fellow  in  the  groove  between  the  crura  penis, 
and  under  cover  of  the  suspensory  ligament  und  super- 
ficial fascia : at  the  corona  gland  is  a free  circular 
anastomosis  takes  place  between  the  arteries  of  either 
side,  and  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  and  communicate  with  the  ultimate  twigs  of 
the  bulbous  artery.  A single  vein  accompanies  and 
lies  between  the  two  arteries.  The  next  two  arteries 
supply  the  interior  of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis : they 
are,  6.  The  Ilio-lumbar,  which  proceeds  from  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  directs  its 
course  upwards,  backwards,  und  outwards  beneath  the 
external  iliac  vessels  and  psoas  muscle,  where  it  di- 
vides: its  external  or  iliac  branches  penetrate  the 
Hiatus  muscle,  which  they  supply,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  they  communicate  with 
twigs  of*  the  gluta*ul  and  circumficxa  ilii  arteries:  others 
are  lost  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  internal  or  lum- 
bar branches  of  the  Hio-lumbar  artery  are  distributed 
to  the  lumbar  and  iliac  muscles,  and  some  twigs  enter 
the  lumbar  foramina  and  supply  the  theca  vertebralis : 
these  branches  anastomose  most  freely  with  the  lumbar 
arteries.  The  ilium  receives  its  nutritious  artery  from 


the  iliac  brunch  of  the  ilio-lumbar.  7.  The  Ijsteral  Anvtomy. 
Sacral  artery  arises  close  to  (sometimes  in  common  v— ' 

with)  the  last,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  iliac* 
it  inclines  somewhat  inwards  as  it  descends  on  the  ante- 
rior purl  of  the  sacrum,  crossing  in  its  progress  the 
yriform  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of  nerves : its 
ranches  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  to 
the  pyriform  muscle ; and  the  spinal  cord  receives 
twigs  which  penetrate  the  sacral  foramina  : it  irlti- 
mntcly  communicates  freely  with  the  middle  sacral 
artery  . The  remaining  branches  of  the  internal  iliac 
are  distributed  to  the  viscera  , viz,,  8.  The  midtile 
H<rm*rrhoulal%  which  supplies  the  middle  portion  of 
the  rectum,  and  communicates  freely  w ith  the  superior 
and  external  arteries  of  this  intestine : !l.  The  Vesical* 
w hich  are  irregular  in  number  and  origin  : one  regular 
branch  accompanies  the  ureter  to  the  inferior  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  and  gives  off  the  artery  of  the  vns  deferens. 

Two  more  branches  are  superudded  in  the  female, 
viz.,  10.  the  Uterine,  which  is  peculiar  from  Us  tortuous 
nature : it  runs  to  the  side  of  the  uterus  between  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  supplying  in  its  course  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries, and  vagina;  and  it  ultimately 
terminates  in  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  where  its 
branches  anastomose  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

11  The  Vaginal  artery  is  distributed  to  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  und  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  other 
viscera.  The  last  two  arteries  not  infrequently  arise 
from  the  pudic  or  some  other  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac,  instead  of  coming  directly  from  the  trunk. 

Arleria  IHaca  eriernn  separates  from  the  internal 
iliac  at  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  und  descends  for- 
wards and  outward*  to  the  centre  of  the  crural  arch, 
after  passing  which  it  receives  the  name  of  femoral. 

In  this  course  the  external  iliac  artery  is  at  first  bound 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  muscle  by  a thin  layer  of 
fascia,  but  subsequently  it  rests  on  the  anterior  and 
Inner  border  of  this  muscle,  having  also  the  iliac  fascia 
Lchind  it : the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  quite  to  its 
outer  side,  and  its  corresponding  vein  is  internal  and 
posterior  to  it  above,  but  on  the  same  plane  below  : the 
]ieritoneum  cover*  the  artery  and  veih.  Some  small 
muscular  twigs  are  detached  from  the  external  Iliac  for 
the  supply  of  the  p«oas  and  ilincu*  muscles,  but  its 
only  named  branches  ure  two : — 1 . The  Epigastric  artery 
arises  a little  above  Pouparts  ligament,  and  at  first 
proceeds  downward*,  forwards,  and  inwards  to  a level 
with  this  ligament,  and  then  upwards  and  inwards 
between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  internal  ring : in  this  course  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  crosses  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  vein.  At  the  internal  ring  it  crosses  in 
front  of  the  vns  deferens,  which  is  here  hooking  round 
the  artery  in  it*  progress  from  the  inguinal  canal  into 
the  -abdomen  : it  then  enters  the  sheath  of  the  rectus, 
and  ascends  between  it  and  the  muscle,  in  the  structure 
of  which  it  ultimately  terminates  by  anastomosing  with 
the  interna]  mammary  and  lower  intercostal  arteries. 

The  branches  of  the  epigastric  are  two  or  three  sper- 
matic to  the  coverings  of  the  cord  : others  supply  the 
integuments,  muscles,  and  peritoneum  : some  cross 
twigs  anastomose  with  those  from  the  opposite  side.  2. 

The  Circwiijlexa  ilii  arises  opposite  to,  or  a little  lower 
than,  the  last  branch,  and  from  the  fore  and  outer  part 
of  the  external  Iliac  artery.  It  first  runs  upwards  and 
outwards  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
corresponding  in  its  course  to  the  line  of  junction  of 
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An»i.imy-  the  transverse  and  ilbc  fascitr  : it  then  divides,  and  one 
-—s'—-  brunch  is  distributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles, 
whereas  the  other  continues  its  course  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  giving  ofF  numerous 
twigs  to  the  abdominal  and  iliac  muscles,  and  ulti- 
mately anastomoi  ig  with  the  iliolumbar  artery, 

A rieria  Femora'is. — This  large  vessel  is  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  external  iliac  through  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  thigh.  It  commences  at  the  crural  arch, 
and  lakes  a spiral  direction  from  the  anterior  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  lastly  gains  its  posterior 
aspect  under  the  title  of  popliteal  artery.  In  this  course 
the  femoral  artery  is  at  first  superficially  placed,  so  as 
to  be  felt  pulsating  at  the  groin,  lull  afterwards  it  has 
deeper  relations.  It  lies  in  its  progress  through  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh  upon  the  psoas  tnagnu*  muscle, 
and  then  anterior  to,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  pec- 
tiiueu*  mid  adductor  brevis  at  their  insertion*  ; it*  own 
vein  and  the  profunda  vessels  arc  here  behind  the 
artery : in  the  middle  third  it  rests  on  the  adductor 
lougus.  Above,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ments and  fascia  only,  and  has  its  vein  to  its  inner  side  : 
the  latter  vessel  soon  inclines  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  former.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  artery 
lies  l>ehind  the  sartorius  muscle  and  its  sheath,  having 
the  adductor  longu*  on  its  inner,  and  the  vastus  inter- 
ii us  on  its  outer  side  : and  lastly,  it  enters  the  ten- 
dinous canal  formed  by  the  dense  fibrous  connexion  of 
these  two  muscles  and  the  adductor  nmgnu*.  The  an- 
terior crural  nerve  is  se  [winded  from  the  artery  above 
by  some  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle  : a long  branch  (the 
saphenus)  accompanies  the  femoral  artery,  lying  on  its 
outer  side  ; and  others  descend  superficial  to  it.  The 
first  branches  of  the  femoral  are  small  but  pretty 
regular : they  are  three  in  number,  and  emerge  at  the 
saphenic  opening  in  the  fascia  lata. 

1.  The  superficial  Epigastric  ascends  over  Poupart's 
ligament  )>etween  the  lamina*  of  the  superficial  fascia 
towards  the  umbilicus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  in- 
guinal glands  and  abdominal  integument*.  2.  The 
suffer (trial  I\idtc  branch  or  brunches  pass  to  the  in- 
teguments and  cellular  covering  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration above  and  below  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  the 
latter  twigs  anastomose  with  the  perineul  artery. 
3-  The  superficial  Cimtmflexa  ilii  runs  along  Pou- 
part's ligament  to  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  distributes  its  twigs  in  this  region,  communicating 
with  the  deep  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  giuttenl.  4.  The  Profunda  branch  is 
the  great  arterv  of  supply  to  the  thigh : it  arises  from 
the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  Femoral,  about  an  inch 
aud  a half  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
at  first  crosses  to  the  external  aspect  of  this  trunk,  and 
here  lies  on  the  conjoined  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles : it 
then  passes  backwards  and  inwards  across  the  cruraMis 
and  vastus  interims,  and  descends  parallel  and  poste- 
rior to  the  Femoral  artery,  separated  from  it  by  both 
vense  comites,  and  lying  first  upon  the  insertion  of 
the  peclineus  and  short  adductor,  and  subsequently 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus,  where  its 
terminating  branch  is  found  perforating  the  adductor 
rnwgnus  to  supply  the  hamstring  muscles  The  branches 
of  the  Profunda  are  the  circumflex  and  perforating,  (a) 
The  'sternal  Circumflex  is  usually  the  first  branch,  and 
is  nut  infrequently  derived  directly  front  the  Femoral. 
It  comes  off  from  the  bend  of  the  Profunda,  and  pro- 
ceeds outwards  between  the  sartorius  and  rectus  mus- 


cle- in  front,  and  the  psoas  and  iliacus  behind,  being  Anatom), 
surrounded  by  the  divisions  of  the  crural  nerve : it  ' 

divides  into  ascending  branche*,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  ten-or  vagina*  femoris,  sartorius,  and  -mailer 
glutted  muscles,  aid  which  communicate  with  the  cir- 
cuinflcxa  ilii  and  glutiral  arteries:  the  middle  or  proper 
circumflex  branches  cross  deeply  in  front  of  the  crura*us, 
and  pierce  the  tastusexttrmis  and  tendon  of  the  gluttrus 
maximum,  where  they  are  distributed  to  the  rotator 
muscles  and  hip-joint,  and  communicate  with  the  sci- 
atic. gluttral,  and  internal  circumflex  arteries.  The  de- 
scending branches  arc  the  longest  and  largest,  and  take 
their  course  behind  the  rectus  aud  vastus  externus, 
which  muscles  they  supply,  and  then  anastomose  with  the 
external  articular  arteries,  (b  ) The  intermit  Circum  flex 
artery  arises  from  the  inner  and  hack  part  of  the  pro- 
funda : it  almost  immediately  crosses  the  tendon  of  the 
psoas  and  iliacu*  a little  above  the  smaller  trochanter, 
and  then  passes  between  the  external  obturator  muscle 
above  and  the  short  adductor  below  : it  is  subsequently 
interposed  between  the  adjoining  margins  of  the  qua- 
dratic and  adductor  magnuft,  w here  it  is  covered  by  the 
gluteu*  muximus.  In  this  course  the  internal  circum- 
flex distributes  branches  to  the  adductor  of 

muscles,  some  of  which  become  cutaneous,  and  others 
communicate  with  the  obturator.  A small  brunch  u-mdly 
enters  the  acetabulum  and  supplies  both  surface*  of 
the  articulation.  The  terminating  branches  of  this 
artery  are  an  ascending  one,  which  is  guided  by  the  ex- 
ternal obturator  tendon  to  the  trochanteric  fossa,  where 
it  communicates  w ith  the  gluteal  mid  external  circum- 
flex ; and  a descending  branch,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  gluta*a1,  adductor,  mid  hamstring  mu-clcs,  and 
communicates  with  the  perforating  and  ischiatic  arte- 
ries. (c.)  The  superior  perforating  artery  arises  from  the 
bock  of  the  Profunda,  and,  passing  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  peclineus  pierces  the  adductor  brevisand 
magtius,  to  supply  the  glutteal  mid  hamstring  muscles. 

(d.)  The  middle  performing  artery  also  pierces  the  great 
and  usually  the  small  adductor,  and  is  similarly  distri- 
buted : it  is  generally  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  ulso 
supplies  the  vastus  externus  muscle,  (e.)  The  inferior 
perforating  artery  passes  through  the  adductor  inug- 
nus  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  long  adductor, 
and  supplies  the  humstring  muscles,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

5.  The  great  Anastomotic  branch  arises  from  the 
Femoral  just  before  it  enter*  the  popliteal  space,  and, 
directing  its  course  to  the  inner  condyle,  divides  into 
branches  which  supply  the  vastus  intern  us  andcrurams 
muscles,  and  communicate  with  the  external  circumflex 
and  inner  articular  arteries,  where  it  helps  to  supply  the 
articulation:  this  artery  is  accompanied  round  the  knee 
by  the  great  saphenu*  nerve. 

Arloria  Puplitea. — After  penetrating  the  adductor 
rnagnu*,  as  above  described,  the  great  artery  or  the 
lower  limb  receive*  the  name  of  the  space  through 
which  it  passes,  and  occupies  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
thigh  and  leg : at  the  lower  border  of  the  poplitous 
muscle  it  bifurcates.  The  course  of  the  popliteal 
artery  is  oblique,  extending  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
harn  above  to  its  centre  below.  At  first  it  is  covered  by 
the  semi  memhranowus,  but  soon  emerges,  and  then  has 
only  the  fascia  and  integuments  superficial  to  it : infe- 
riorly,  however,  it  is  again  covered  by  the  converging 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  anterior  re- 
lations of  the  artery  are,  in  succession,  the  femur,  the 
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Anatomy,  lignment  of  Winslow,  and  tbs  popliteus  muscle.  The 
popliteal  vein  is  posterior  to  the  artery,  and  a little  to 
its  outer  side,  and  the  popliteal  nerves  are  still  more 
superficial : of  these  the  inner  division  crosses  to  the 
tibial  side  of  both  artery  and  vein  below.  The  density 
of  the  popliteal  fascia,  and  the  adipose  matter  and 
glands  in  this  region  prevent  the  pulsation  of  the  artery 
being  felt  so  distinctly  as  might  be  anticipated.  The 
following  branches  are  derived  from  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery ; — I.  Superior  muscular  branches,  to  the  ham- 
string muscles.  2.  Inferior  muscular  branches,  to  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles.  3.  Superior  internal 
articular , which  arises  beneath  the  semi-mem  branusus, 
and  winds  above  the  inner  condyle  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  great  adductor : it  is  distributed  to  the  vastus 
intemus  and  knee-joint,  communicating  above  with  the 
anastomotic  artery.  4-  Superior  external  articular 
takes  a similar  course  over  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur  and  beneath  the  biceps  tendon ; and  it  has  u 
parallel  distribution.  5.  Inferior  internal  articular  is 
applied  around  the  neck  of  the  tibia,  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  inner  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  und 
crossed  by  the  three  tendons  which  are  here  passing  to 
their  insertion : its  distribution  is  to  the  joint.  6.  Infe- 
rior external  articular  runs  under  cover  of  the  outer 
heud  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  plantaris,  and  external 
lateral  ligament ; it  is  subsequently  applied  upon  the 
convex  border  of  the  outer  semilunar  cartilage,  along 
which  it  runs  to  the  patella:  it  is  here  distributed 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  lower  twigs  anastomosing 
with  the  recurrent  tibial.  7.  The  middle  articular 
artery  pierces  Winslow’s  ligament,  and  ramifies  in  the 
interior  of  the  articulation.  AH  these  articular  branches 
communicate  more  or  less  with  each  other  around  and 
in  the  knee-joint. 

Arleria  Tibialis  antica. — This  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two  branches  which  result  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
popliteal  trunk  ; and  immediately  after  its  separation 
it  passes  through  the  interosseous  space  close  to  the  neck 
of  the  fibula,  in  which  course  it  penetrates  some  fibres 
of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
small  nerve.  In  the  anterior  tibial  region  this  artery  is 
first  found  lying  between  the  tibialis  amicus  and  exten- 
sor digitorum ; then  between  the  former  and  extensor 
)»ollici» ; and  in  the  inferior  third  of  the  limb,  between 
the  last  named  (which  overlaps  it)  and  the  common 
extensor  of* the  toes.  The  artery  is  deeply  seated  above, 
being  covered  in  by  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
resting  on  the  interosseous  ligament ; but  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  it  is  more  superficial,  and  rests  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tibia.  On  leaving  the  tibial  region, 
the  ulterior  tibial  artery  crosses  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  to  the  tarsus,  lying  in  succession  on  the  astra- 
galus navicular,  and  inner  cuneiform  bones,  and  having 
superficial  to  it  the  inner  tendon  of  the  short  extensor ; 
at  the  first  interosseal  space  of  the  metatarsus  the  artery 
ultimately  bifurcates.  The  vena;  comilcs  lie  one  on 
either  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
is  superficial,  and  generally  on  its  outer  side. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are — I.  The 
Recurrent , which  arises  just  after  the  artery  has  pushed 
the  interosseous  space,  and,  after  piercing  the  tibialis 
anticus,  is  distributed  to  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of 
the  knee-joint,  communicating  with  the  inferior  articular 
branches.  2.  The  muscular  branches  arise  at  various 
points,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  this  region. 
3.  The  internal  malleolar  branch  arises  a little  above 
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the  base  of  the  tibia,  and,  crossing  beneath  the  tendon  Anatomy, 
of  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  distributed  to  the  region  whence  * «-Y~. 
it  is  named.  4.  The  external  malleolar  branch  is  larger, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  common  extensor 
and  that  of  the  great  toe,  supplies  the  outer  malleolar 
region.  5.  The  tarsal  branch  passes  outwards  beneath 
the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  short  extensor  muscle  and  tarsal  articulations. 

6.  The  metatarsal  branch  takes  an  arched  course  across 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  supplying  them,  and 
sending  twigs  forwards  to  the  outer  three  interosseal 
spaces:  these  anastomose  with  the  plantar  arteries,  and 
supply  the  dorsal  interosaei  muscles.  The  terminating 
branches  are  (7.),  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe, 
which  divides  and  supplies  the  tibial  side  of  the  great 
toe,  and  opposed  margins  of  the  first  and  second  toes; 
and  (8.)  the  commuTiicaling  brunch,  which  descends 
through  the  first  metatarsal  interosseous  space  to  join 
the  termination  of  the  externa!  plantar  artery. 

Arleria  Tibialis  postica  descends  from  the  popliteus 
muscle,  through  the  posterior  tibial  region,  and  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  muscles,  to  the  depres- 
sion between  the  inner  malleolus  and  heel,  where  it 
bifurcates.  Through  its  whole  course  this  artery  is 
covered  by  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  which,  in  fact, 
forms  its  only  investment  (in  addition  to  the  superficial 
fascia)  in  its  inferior  third,  where  Che  muscles  leave  it 
otherwise  exposed.  In  its  upper  third  it  rests  oo  the 
tibialis  posticus,  in  its  middle  third  on  the  flexor  digi- 
torum, and  lower  down  some  cellular  tissue  alone 
separates  it  from  the  tibia;  two  venae  comites  accom- 
pany the  artery  ; and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  usually 
external  to  it  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

At  the  ankle  the  above  relation  holds  good,  and  the 
parts  enumerated  lie  between  the  flexor  digitorum  an- 
teriorly, and  flexor  pollicis  posteriorly.  The  following 
ore  the  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial:— 1.  Muscular , 
to  the  superficial  ami  deep  layers  of  muscles.  2.  The 
nutritious  artery,  which  enters  by  the  foramen  in  the 
tibia  for  that  purpose,  and  isdistributed  to  its  interior. 

3.  The  peroneal  artery  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial 
about  an  inch  below  the  popliteus  muscle:  it  soon 
inclines  outwards,  and,  piercing  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle,  descends  on  the  interosseous  ligament  close  to 
the  fibula,  under  cover  of  the  flexor  pollicis.  In  this 
course  many  muscular  branches  are  detached,  especially 
for  the  supply  of  the  flexor  pollicis  and  peronei : a con- 
siderable branch  usually  crosses  transversely  between 
the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg.  The  terminating  branches  of  the 
former  are, — an  anterior,  which  pierces  the  interosseous 
ligament  a littlae  hove  the  ankle-joint,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  fibula  anastomoses  with  the  external  malleolar 
artery ; and  a posterior  branch,  which  descends  behind  the 
outer  malleolus,  and  supplies  the  neighbouring  muscles 
and  the  joint,  communicating  with  the  tarsal,  meta- 
tarsal, and  external  plantar  arteries.  4 and  5,  the  plan- 
tar arteries  are  internal  and  external.  Of  these  the 
former  is  much  the  smaller,  and  more  simple  in  its  dis- 
tribution : it  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  tne  sole  of  the 
foot,  under  cover  of  the  abductor  pollicis  giving  ofl 
branches  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  greul  toe,  and  to 
anastomose  with  others  from  the  anterior  tibial ; its 
ultimate  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integuments  of 
the  great  toe.  The  external  Plantar  artery  takes  a long 
and  flexuous  course  before  it  terminates  at  the  base  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  gTeat  toe  bv  junction  with  the 
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Anatomy  anterior  trbial.  It*  direction  is  first  outwards  and  for- 
wards  towards  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  during  which  it  lies  between  the  flexor  ten- 
dons and  accessorius  muscle  above,  and  the  short  flexor 

of  the  toes  and  plantar  fascia  below  : from  this  point  it 
proceeds  forwards  a short  distance  (its  most  superficial 
position),  and  then  extends  across  the  naWMid  bones 
in  the  grooved  interval  between  the  transversal  is  pedis 
and  adductor  polticrs,  lying  above  the  lung  flexor 
tendons  and  Inmbricalcs  : the  convexity  of  the  arch 
thus  formed  is  directed  forwards  and  outward*.  In 
the  earlier  pari  of  its  course  the  externa?  plantar  artery 
distributes  twigs  to  the  various  adjoinin'?  muscles;  but 
in  its  second  division  (properly  called  the  plantar  arch) 
the  most  important  brunches  urise ; they  are  the  per- 
forating and  digital,  Of  theie,  the  former  supply  the 
jnterosset,  and  communicate  with  the  metatarsal  branches 
of  the  anterior  tibia! ; and  the  latter,  which  are  four  m 
number,  supply  severally  the  fibular  side  of  the  little 
toe,  the  opposed  margins  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the 
third  and  north,  uitd  of  the  second  and  third  toes;  in 
which  diair Hmttoo  they  are  accompanied  by  the  divi- 
sion* of  thfplutu  nones,  sad  they  anastomose  at  the  ex- 
tremities or  the  ^hlhngtt,  The  opposed  borders  of  the 
first  and  second  toes  are  supplied,  sis  already  described, 
by  the  anterior  tibia!  artery. 

Venous  System  (dor  V enensyitem,  Germ.;  le  System* 

Veineux,  h r.). 

The  blood  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  (with 
the  exception  of  the  lung*)  is  ultimately  collected  into 
two  largo  Veins,  which  are  severally  named  the  Vena 
Cava  superior  ami  Vena  Cava  inferior;  and  these  both 
terminate  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  A particular 
description  of  the  greater  part  Df  the  venous  branches 
which  constitute  these  great  trunks  is  superfluous,  inas- 
much as  they  for  the  most  part  accompany  the  corre- 
sponding arteries ; there  are,  however,  many  superficial 
veins  superadded  which  are  unrelated  altogether  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  arterial  system. 

The  veins  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
neck  are  the  superficial  and  deep  Jugular.  The  super- 
ficial or  external  jugular  vein  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  which  takes 
place  in  the  parotid  gland ; it  thence  passes  downwards 
and  backwards,  crossing  obliquely  the  sterno- mastoid 
muscle,  but  being  almost  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the 
plntysma,  by  which  it  is  covered,  and  ultimately  joins 
the  subclavian  vein.  In  its  progress  through  the  neck, 
the  superficial  Jugular  receives  a branch  from  the 
facial,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and  cutaneous  cer- 
vical veins;  and  usually  communicates  by  one  or  more 
twigs  with  the  internal  Jugular.  The  deep  or  internal 
Jugular  vein  commences  at  the  posterior  lacerated  fora- 
men of  the  Skull,  where  the  lateral  sinus  terminates  :* 
it  descends  posterior  and  external  to  the  Carotid  artery, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  terminates  opposite  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  cla- 
vicle by  joining  the  subclavian  at  a right  angle.  In  its 
progress  down  the  neck,  the  internal  Jugular  receives  in 
succession  the  facial,  lingual,  pharyngeal , superior  thyroid, 
and  occipital  veins;  also  the  middle  thyroid  branches, 
and  some  small  cutaneous  vents  from  the  neck.  The  veins 
of  the  diploe  of  the  Skull  terminate  in  the  lateral  sinuses, 
nint  in  the  frontal,  deep  temporal,  and  occipital  veins. 

• For  the  description  of  the  riniwt,  see  * Nervous  %*tcm — 
Bruin."  437. 


The  Veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  superficial  and 
deep  : of  the  former  there  arc  three.  The  Cephalic 
vein  is  first  formed  by  radicle  branches,  which  collect 
the  blood  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hand  : it 
then  ascends  on  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore 
arm,  and  opposite  the  elbow-joint  is  joined  by  the 
median  cephalic : it  thence  proceeds  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion, on  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  upper  arm,  to  the 
interval  between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles, 
and  ultimately  sinks  beneath  the  clavicle  to  join  the 
axillary  vein  just  before  it  becomes  subclavian.  The 
Basilic  vein  commences  by  u considerable  branch  (vena 
Salvatella)  on  the  back  of  the  last  two  metacarpal  bone* : 
it  ascends  along  Ute  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm,  and  at 
the  elbow  is  joined  by  the  median  basilic  branch,  and 
then  continues  its  course  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  arm,  receiving  twigs  and  anastomosing  with  the 
cephalic  in  its  progress.  The  Basilic  is  the  largest  vein 
of  the  arm,  and  ultimately  becomes  continuous  with 
the  axillary.  The  Median  vein  commences  at  the 
anterior  purt  of  the  corpus,  and  terminates  by  division 
into  the  two  branches  already  mentioned,  and  usually  a 
third,  which  joins  the  deep  veins.  The  rente  comilrt 
of  the  urlcries  are  two  in  number  to  each : the  brachial 
veins  ultimately  join  the  basilic  to  form  the  Axillary 
vein,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  artery  to  the  sub- 
clavian space,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  circumflex, 
snbscapulnr,  and  thoracic  branches.  The  Subclavian 
vein  is  placed  anterior  and  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
corresponding  artery,  from  which  it  is  sepurated  by  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic 
nerves.  The  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veins  of  either  side  constitutes  the  feme  funo- 
minatrt,  Of  these  veins  the  left  is  longer  and  more 
horizontal  in  its  course,  and  usually  larger  than  the 
right.  The  subclavian  veins  receive  the  vertebral, 
external  jugular,  and  superior  intercostal  veins ; the 
left,  bronchial  vein  terminating  in  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal, and  the  deep  cervical  joining  the  vertebral.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  subclavian  of  the  left  side 
receives  the  coTrcsjamding  internal  mammary  and  in- 
ferior thyroid  veins ; which  branches  on  the  right  side 
terminate  in  the  superior  cava.  The  long  vena  iuno- 
minaia  of  the  left  side  crosses  the  trachea  and  origin  of 
the  arteries  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  a point  oppo- 
site the  cartilage  of  the  right  first  rib,  where  it  joins  the 
corresponding  shorter  vein  of  the  right  side  to  idem 
the — 

Verna  Cava  superior  r el  descendens.  This  great 
trunk  descends,  inclining  a little  forwards  and  to  the 
left  side,  in  front  of  the  right  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
enters  the  pericardium,  the  fibrous  porliou  of  which  is 
prolonged  on  its  surface.  Within  the  pericardium  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  serous  membrane,  and  lies  to  the 
right  of  the  aorta : it  terminates  in  the  posterior  and 
upper  purt  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  Besides 
the  two  branches  already  noticed,  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior receives  the  Vena  Azygos,  just  as  it  is  entering  the 
pericardium.  This  vein  commences  in  the  lumbar 
region  just  below  the  diaphragm,  and,  passing  through 
the  aortic  opening  of  that  muscle,  continues  its  course 
through  the  pofrterior  mediastinum  to  the  right  of  the 
aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  and  in  front  of  the  right  inter- 
costal sirteries.  In  this  course  it  receives  the  right 
intercostal  and  bronchial  veins,  and  branches  from  the 
maophagns:  and  lastly,  a similar  vein  from  the  left  side 
(azygos  minor)  crosses  the  spine  about  the  fifth  dorsal 
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Anatomy,  vertebra  to  join  it.  The  vena  azygos  then  arches  for- 
s^v*-'  ward*  around  the  root  of  the  right  lung1  and  opposite 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  terminate  in  the  bade  part 
of  the  vena  cava,  as  above  described. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the 
External  and  Internal  Saphena.  The  former  of  these 
ascends  from  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  foot,  behind 
the  external  malleolus  and  superficial  to  the  fascia,  to 
the  popliteal  space,  where  it  dipa  in  between  the  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  to  join  the  popliteal  vein.  The 
internal  saphena  commences  by  radicles  from  the  dor- 
sum of  the  inner  toes,  and  after  communicating  with 
the  external  ascends  as  a single  trunk  in  front  of  the 
inner  malleolus,  and  thenoe  proceeds  superficial  to  the 
fascia  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  posterior  to  the 
inner  condyle  at  the  knee-joint,  and  subsequently  along 
the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  saphenic  or 
falciform  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  joins  the 
femoral  vein:  in  this  progress  it  is  joiued  by  several 
smaller  and  one  or  two  large  brunches,  by  which  it  is 
materially  augmented  in  size;  and  in  the  thigh  it  is 
parallel,  but  on  a plane  a little  inlerisd,  to  the  femoral 
artery. 

The  Vena  comites  of  the  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries 
(two  to  each)  unite  to  form  the  popliteal  vein,  which 
lies  superficial  to  the  artery,  inclining  to  its  inner  side 
below  and  to  its  outer  side  above.  This  large  vein 
then  accompanies  the  artery  through  the  opening  in 
the  adductor  magnus,  and  in  the  femoral  region  lies 
first  on  its  posterior  aspect  and  subsequently  quite  to 
its  inner  side.  At  the  crural  arch  the  femoral  vein  is 
interposed  between  the  artery  and  crural  ring.  Each 
external  Iliac  vein  lies  to  the  inucr  and  posterior  part 
of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  at  the  sacro-iliac  arti- 
culation joins  the  internal  Iliac  to  form  the  common 
Iliac  vein.  Of  this  large  pair  of  vessels  the  left  is  the 
longer,  and  though  on  a plum.-  posterior  to  the  common 
iliac-artery  of  the  mine  side,  it  lies  almost  entirely 
internal  to  it : the  right  vein  is  behind  the  correspond- 
ing artery,  by  which  latter  vessel  the  angular  union  of 
the  two  common  Iliac  veins  is  concealed. 

The  Vena  Cava  inferior  ret  ascendent  is  of  larger 
calibre  than  the  superior,  and  extend*  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  heart.  In  its  progress 
through  the  abdomen  it  lies  on  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra-, to  the  right  of  the  median  liue  and  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  front  of  the  right  psoas  muscle  and  crus  of  the 
diaphragm,  as  well  as  of  the  right  renal  artery  and  cap- 
sule : the  peritoneum  and  small  intestines  lie  anterior 
to  it,  and  the  perpendicular  division  of  the  duodenum 
is  in  direct  contact  with  its  anterior  surface.  Having 
arrived  at  the  liver,  it  passes  through  a groove  (some- 
times a canal)  between  the  right  anil  Spigelian  lobes, 
then  penetrates  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  contiguous  purl  of  the  pericardium,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle. 
In  thia  course  it  receives  in  succession  the  middle 
sacral  vein,  the  four  pair  of  lumbar  veins,  the  right 
spermatic,  the  renal,  the  supra-renal,  the  hepatic,  and 
phrenic  veins.  Of  these,  three  only  will  require  a sepa- 
rate notice.  The  fspermatic  veins  differ  iu  their  origin 
in  the  male  and  female,  as  the  arteries  differ  in  their 
distribution  ; and  that  of  the  left  side  terminates  ill  the 
corresponding  renal  vein.  Of  tlie  renal  or  emulgent 
veins  the  left  is  the  longer,  and  crosses  the  aorta  super- 
ficially : each  commences  by  several  large  brunches, 
which  leave  the  kidney  usually  anterior  and  superior 


to  the  arteries  ami  ureter.  The  Hepatic  \ eins  collect  Anatomy, 
the  blood  from  the  right,  left,  and  Spigelian  lobes  of  the  ''-—v— 
liver,  and  terminate  in  the  vena  Cava  just  before  it 
pierces  the  diaphragm. 

The  Vtrtebral  canal  presents  Statists  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  of  the  skull  (with  which  they  have  no 
communication),  and  which  extend  from  the  occipital 
foramen  to  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  between  the 
theca  vertebralis  and  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  lyiug  on 
either  side  of  the  posterior  common  Ugameui : they 
anastomose  by  transverse  branches  with  each  other; 
and  further  communicate  with  the  internal  jugular, 
vertebral,  intercostal,  and  I urn  bur  veins:  they  receive 
small  veins  from  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  ver- 
tebra and  from  the  dura  mater  of  the  canal.  The 
Spinal  veins  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  cord,  and 
terminate  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins. 

The  great  Coronary  vein  ascends  from  the  apex  of 
the  heart  along  the  anterior  fissure,  in  company  with 
u branch  of  the  right  coronary  artery,  from  which  it 
Kc|>orates  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  takes  a 
direction  to  the  left  side,  and  proceeds  along  the  groove 
between  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle:  iu  its  progress 
it  collects  the  blood  from  the  different  cavities  of  (he 
heart,  uud  is  a good  deal  diluted  just  before  it  often* 
into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  Uie  right  auricle. 

Other  and  smaller  cardiac  veins  open  separately  into 
the  right  auricle ; but  they  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant or  regular  to  deserve  a particular  description. 

The  Vena  IJorUx  collects  the  blood  from  all  the  chy- 
lopoictic  viscera,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  'Hie  two 
large  trunks  which  by  their  convergence  form  the  vena 
|iortu>  are  the  following ; — 'Hie  Splenic  vein  commences 
by  six  or  eight  branches  in  tlie  spleen  ; these  unite  to 
form  a single  trunk  which  accompanies  the  correspond- 
ing artery  (beneath  which  it  lies)  along  the  posterior 
aspect  of  Uie  pancreas  to  its  right  extremity ; in  this 
course  it  receives  the  cardiac , yastro- epiploic,  and  coro- 
nary veins  of  the  stomach  : the  duodena /,  jmru  reatic , 
and  (usually)  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins.  The  supe- 
rior Mesenteric  vein  corresponds  to  the  artery  of  the 
same  name  in  il»  course  and  distribution  : it  ultimately 
joins  the  splenic  vein  at  a right  ungle  behind  the  right 
extremity  of  the  pancreas.  The  trunk  of  the  portul 
vein  remits  from  this  union : its  length  is  about  four 
inches  and  it  extends  upwards  nnd  to  the  right  side 
beneath  the  middle  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  in 
front  of  the  aorta  : it  then  insinuates  itself  between  the 
layers  of  tlie  leaser  omentum,  lying  behind  and  be- 
tween the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  and  receiving  small 
brandies  from  the  omentum  and  gall-bladder.  At  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  the  vena  porta*  divide* 
into  right  and  left  branches,  which  accompany  the  cor- 
responding arteries  into  either  lobe  of  this  organ,  and 
receive  in  common  with  them  an  investment  from  the 
capsule  of  Glissuti.  Of  this  division  the  left  branch  is 
the  longer  and  smaller  : it  supplies  the  Spigelian  lobe, 
and  runs  horizontally  as  tar  us  Uie  obliterated  umbilical 
vein  before  it  enters  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 


Capillary  System  ( Die  Haargefd'tc,  Germ. ; le 
Syrteme  Capiltairr,  Fr.) 

Tlie  anatomy  of  this  system  is  compri^xl  in  but  few 
words.  Tlie  vessels  which  constitute  it  are  presumed 
to  exist  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; they  are  of  equal 
diameter  througlmut : they  communicate  freely  and 
frequently  with  each  other ; and  they  are  probably 
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Anatomy,  invariably  interposed  between  the  extreme  branches  of 
J the  arteries  and  ultimate  radicles  of  the  veins. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the  BUmi-vrsiels. — The 
offices  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  circulating  system 
of  vessel*,  the  anatomy  of  which  ha*  been  just  con- 
sidered, may  be  simply  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing heads The  Arteries  are  the  conduits  which  convey 
the  blood  to  nil  parts  of  the  system ; the  Capillaries 
receive  this  blood,  and  through  and  by  them  the  va- 
rious processes  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  Assi- 
milation are  accomplished  ; the  Veins  receive  the  blood 
from  the  capillaries,  and  convey  it  back  to  the  heart, 
for  it  to  undergo  purification  in  the  lungs.  It  is  appa- 
rent, therefore,  that  however  insignificant  this  middle 
system  may  be  in  an  anatomical  or  surgical  point  of 
View,  it  is  of  tar  higher  interest  and  importance  as  asso- 
ciated with  physiology  than  either  the  arterial  or  venous 
systems. 

The  characteristic*  of  an  Artery  are,  that  it  is  a cy- 
lindrical tube  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  possessing  a 
considerable  amount  of  elasticity.  The  arteries  nearest 
to  the  heart  are  the  largest  ana  also  the  thickest : the 
Pulmonary  artery  is  less  dense  than  the  Aorta.  The 
importance  of  these  vessels  requires  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  of  them  in  their  progress  to  their  des- 
tination : the  large  trunks  are  accordingly  found  im- 
bedded in  muscle*,  or  situated  in  the  concavity  of  joints, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs.  The  primary  branches 
and  their  offsets  are  separated  at  different  angles,  which 
are  determined  generally  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  parts  to  be  supplied  : the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
thus  in  a measure  equalized.  The  inosculation  between 
arteries  take*  place  in  three  different  ways,— either  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  by  straight  branches,  or  by  the 
union  of  two  into  one:  these  communications  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  circulation  in  case  of  interruption  from  any  obstruc- 
tion : the  arterial  circle  in  the  brain  illustrates  the 
above  point.  Arteries  are  tortuous  for  various  pur- 
pose* ; thus  the  dilatation  of  organs,  such  as  the  uterus, 
bladder,  lips,  and  cheeks  is  permitted  : but  there  are 
probably  other  and  more  important  ends  attained  by 
this  arrangement,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  The 
amount  of  arterial  supply  to  different  structures  is  pro- 
portioned to  their  importance  and  peculiar  functions ; 
thus  the  brain,  glands,  and  all  secreting  organs,  grow- 
ing parts,  Ac.,  are  highly  organized,  whilst  in  some 
textures,  such  as  cartilage  and  tendon,  few  or  no  vessels 
can  be  traced.  Arteries  possess  three  Coats , — an  external 
or  cellular,  a middle  or  proper  elastic  coat,  and  an  in- 
terna) or  serous  lining.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a 
compact  layer  of  oblique  fibres,  pale  and  firm,  and 
closely  interwoven : the  middle  tunic  is  composed  of 
fibres  placed  transversely  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
vessel,  and  each  forming  an  incomplete  segment  of  a 
circle ; in  the  larger  arteries  this  is  highly  elastic  :•  on 
the  contrary,  the  internal  coat  is  inelastic  and  brittle, 
being  a continuous  membrane  without  fibres,  which  is 
dense  and  semi-transparent.  The  arteries  receive  their 
own  supply  of  blood  usually  through  offsets  from  mus- 
cular branches ; and  the  nervous  supply  is  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  system. 

The  structure  of  the  Veins  constitutes  a remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  arteries,  and  indicate*  that  they 
are  little  else  than  passive  tubes,  along  which  the  blood 

• For  further  particular*,  *c«  • Vascular  Tiaaue,'  and  * Elastic 
Tissue,’  p.  253. 


passes  in  its  progress  from  all  parts  of  the  system  to  the  Anatomy, 
heart.  They  have  but  two  coats,  which  correspond 
with  the  outer  and  inner  tunics  of  arteries  ;*  hence  they 
are  thinner  and  less  elastic,  but  they  are  also  tougher 
and  more  distensible  than  those  vessels.  The  external 
coat  is  further  absent  in  some  parts,  os  in  the  sinuses  of 
the  brain,  and  in  bones.  One  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  veins  is  the  existence  of  valves,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  course  of  the  blood,  especially 
under  muscular  compression : they  consist  of  a re- 
duplication of  the  lining  membrane,  with  a thin  layer 
of  intervening  tendinous  structure.  These  valves  arc 
not,  however,  universally  present,  but  are  wanting  in 
the  cerebral,  pulmonary,  internal  jugular  and  portal 
veins  ; neither  are  they  found  in  either  of  the  two  great 
venous  trunks,  nor  in  any  the  diameter  of  which  is  less 
than  a line  : they  are  more  needed  and  therefore  more 
numerous  where  the  blood  moves  against  gravity,  and 
are  relatively  more  frequent  in  the  superficial  than  the 
deep  veins.  These  valves,  which  in  construction  and 
action  are  precisely  similar  to  the  semilunar  valves  ot 
the  aorta,  consist  generally  of  two  folds,  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  with  their  free  edges  toward*  the  heart ; 
but  sometimes  there  is  only  one  fold,  or  there  may  be 
three,  or  even  four.  The  cupacity  of  the  venous  system 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  arterial,  there  being  often 
two  veins  to  one  artery,  independently  of  the  superud- 
dition  of  the  superficial  vein*.  The  inosculations  in  the 
venous  system  ore  more  frequent  than  in  the  arterial, — 
a point  which  i*  rendered  essential  by  their  superficial 
position  and  thiuneas,  which  render*  them  more  ob 
noxious  to  compression  : exercise,  however,  i*  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  healthy  circulation  through  the  veins, 
which  is  not  effected,  ns  in  the  arteries,  by  jets,  but  the 
blood  flows  evenly  and  uninterruptedly  through  them. 

The  Capillaries  are  now  justly  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  vessels,  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  arteries  and  veins.  They  are  the  vessels  by 
which  the  actual  processes  of  secretion,  growth,  and  re- 
production are  carried  on  : they  are  of  nearly  equal 
calibre  throughout,  and  anastomose  very  freely;  and 
the  blood  moves  through  them  slowly  and  evenly.  Dr. 
Wedemeyer  has  suggested  that  the  capillary  circulation 
is  not  conducted  by  means  of  actual  vessels,  but  that 
the  arteries  terminate  in  canals,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
worn  in  the  substance  of  the  different  tissues. 

There  is  much  temptation  for  speculation  in  discuss- 
ing how  the  circulation  through  the  different  sets  of 
vessels  is  performed  ; and  physiologists  are  by  no  mean* 
agreed  a*  to  the  extent  or  even  nature  of  the  forces 
which  are  called  into  operation.  One  point  is  clear, 
that  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  is  in  a great  degree 
attributable  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heart,  for  the 
jet  of  blood  is  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  Moreover,  we  can  probably  form  but  an 
imperfect  estimate  of  the  facility  with  which  the  blood 
circulates,  by  its  appearance  after  removal  from  the 
vewels : its  then  viscidity  may  be  incompatible  with 
life  and  circulation  ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  vitality  of  the  blood  and  vessels  exerci**  a mutual 
influence  on  each  other.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles  Bellt  in- 
geniously suggests  that  the  universal  attraction  betw  een 


* The  Urge  rein*  near  Ike  htfcrt  offer  an  exception  to  this 
role : here  thin  Irregular  fibre*  are  interposed  between  the  two 
coat*,  which  probably  only  augment  the  strength  and  resistance 
of  the  vessel*  in  this  position. 

f In  hi*  pamphlet,  On  IJm  Farm  ■ rkidi  CtrrutaU  the  Shod. 
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Anatomy,  solids  and  fluids  is  suspended  hi  the  vessels  of  a living 
■V*-'  body,  and  resumed  on  the  occurrence  of  injur)'  or  death ; 
and  thus  vast  resistance  is  overcome  by  annihilation 
instead  of  accumulation  of  force,  which  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  delicate  texture  of  our  frames.  But  is 
the  heart’s  action  alone  sufficient  (without  active  assist- 
ance from  the  arteries)  to  propel  the  blood  Into  the 
capillaries  ? Opposite  opinions  have  been  espoused  by 
different  physiologists  respecting  this  point.  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  advocated  the  muscularity  of  arteries,  performed 
several  experiments  to  illustrate  the  subject : he  di- 
vided a large  artery,  and  found  the  stream  of  blood  gra- 
dually cease  as  the  artery  contracted  : and  in  another 
instance  he  bled  a horse  to  death  to  procure  as  much 
contraction  of  the  arteries  as  possible,  and  after  death 
he  removed  a portion  of  the  aorta,  which  he  slit  up  and 
measured:  after  forcibly  stretching  it  in  its  breadth,  he 
found  that  it  did  not  contract  to  its  former  dimensions. 
Sir  G.  Bell’s  observations*  on  tortuous  arteries  also 
bear  importantly  on  the  subject.  He  observes  that 
those  arteries  which  carrv  blood  downwards  have  less 
curvature  than  those  which  carry  it  against  gravity. 
Again,  arteries  going  to  growing  tumors  are  tortuous, 
as  are  also  those  of  the  active  mamma,  and  of  the 
uterus  during  gestation.  In  establishing  collateral 
circulation,  arteries  become  tortuous  as  well  as  enlarged, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  those  of  an  amputated  limb. 
The  evidences  of  partial  excitement  in  the  vascular 
system  may  be  explained  bv  assigning  to  arteries  the 
property  of  exercising  an  independent  action.  The  con- 
clusions which  Sir  C.  Bell  labours  to  establish  from 
the  ubove  facts  are  these:  if  arteries  be  muscular, 
those  which  are  tortuous  must  of  course  posse*  more 
muscular  fibres  than  those  which  are  straight,  and  be 
more  independent  of  the  heart’s  action : further,  this 
tortuosity  increasing  as  they  recede  from  the  heart,  they 
of  course  become  more  directly  identified  with,  and 
under  the  control  of,  the  organ  they  supply  ; and  so, 
when  not  excited,  a tortuous  artery  may  retard,  and 
when  stimulated  it  may  accelerate,  the  flow  of  blood. 
This  hypothesis  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
anatomical  fact  that  organs,  the  activity  of  which  is 
occasional  or  remitted  (as  the  uterus,  testicle,  and 
spleen),  possess  tortuous  arteries;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  arteries  almost  uniformly  become  more  flexunus  as 
they  approach  their  destination.  On  the  other  side,  it 
muy  be  remarked  that  the  middle  coat  of  an  artery  (the 
only  possible  seat  of  active  contractility)  possesses 
neither  the  physical  nor  chemical  characters  of  mus- 
cular fibre : it  is  very  elastic  and  destitute  of  fibrin. 
The  property  of  contracting  after  extension  is  possessed 
by  arteries  after  death ; and  no  action  is  produced  by 
the  agency  of  mechanical  stimuli  or  gulvanism : but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  muscular  contractility  docs 
not  survive  (except  for  a limited  period)  the  life  of  a 
part.  Probably  the  true  solution  of  this  problem  is 
after  all  to  be  found  in  ascribing  elastic  properties  alone 
to  the  arteries  near  the  heart ; whilst  to  those  of  small 


• Of,  Cit. 


calibre,  which  are  removed  to  a distance  from  its  influ-  Anatomy, 
ence,  an  amount  of  muscularity  may  be  conceded,  "■■“'v'— 
which  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a direct  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  circle  in  which  they  are  found.  In 
returning  the  blood  to  the  heart  through  the  veins,  se- 
veral causes  appear  to  operate  concurrently:  these  are, 
the  influence  of  the  heart  and  arteries  constituting  a 
i4  visa  tergo the  tendency  to  a vacuum  in  the  chest, 
aided  probably  by  external  atmospheric  pressure,  du- 
ring inspiration  ; the  heart’s  sorbent  power,  as  appa- 
rently proved  by  experiment.  In  assigning  to  each  of 
these  causes  their  due  influence,  the  important  fact 
must  not  be  lo«t  sight  of,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins 
prevent  any  reflux  of  the  blood a point  which  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  agency  of  muscular  compres- 
sion in  accelerating  the  venous  circulation.  It  has  been 
observed  that  during  contraction  of  the  auricles  the 
great  veins  fill,  and  during  dilatation  that  the  disten- 
sion is  diminished  : certainly  the  latter  condition  muy 
be  remarked  at  each  inspiration  in  the  cerebral  sinuses 
when  the  skull  is  laid  open.  The  circulation  through 
the  capillaries  is  uniformly  regular  and  even,  when  un- 
disturbed by  any  exciting  cause : in  them  probably 
the  partiully  expended  force  which  drives  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  new 
forces  brought  into  operation  in  the  venous  circula- 
tion on  the  other,  jointly  concur  in  producing  this 
effect. 

The  Pulse  may  be  defined  as  that  impulse  which  is 
produced  in  elastic  cylinders  by  the  active  contraction 
of  a muscular  organ, — in  fact,  such  apparatus  as  is 
presented  by  the  heart  and  arteries  in  the  relation 
they  hold  to  each  other  : this  impulse  immediately 
succeeds  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  although 
the  interval  is  so  trifling  os  to  be  imperceptible  in 
arteries  near  the  heart.  The  impression  of  dilatation 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  finger  when  placed  on  a beat- 
ing artery  is  erroneous,  at  any  rate  in  degree  ; for  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  the  calibre  of  an  arterial 
1 rank  is  augmented  to  u very  inappreciable  extent ; but 
these  vessels  are  very  elastic  longitudinally,  and  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  pulse  is  principally  attribut- 
able to  their  tendency  to  extend  themselves  in  this 
direction.  The  rapidity  ol  the  pulse  differs  at  various 
periods  of  life:  in  new-born  infants  it  is  about  140;  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  ubout  120 ; at  the  fourth  year, 

BO;  at  puberty,  60;  in  manhood,  75;  and  later  in  life 
it  becomes  slower.  It  is  quicker  in  small  than  in  large 
animals ; in  horses  it  is  about  40,  but  in  a small  dog  it 
is  difficult  to  count : it  is  rather  quicker  in  women  than 
in  men.  The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  increased  by 
stimulants,  such  as  wine,  warmth,  &c. ; but  continued 
cold  depresses  the  heart's  action.  The  varying  cha- 
racter ol  the  pulse  is  dependent  on,  and  indicative  of, 
corresponding  conditions  and  changes  in  the  action  of 
the  heart : a knowledge  of  the»e  is,  therefore,  of  great 
value  to  the  medical  practitioner  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  an  adult 
exceeds  thirty  pounds,  which  occupies  between  two 
and  three  minutes  in  its  passage  through  die  heart. 
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Section  vii. 

ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 


Anatomy.  Undr*  the  above  head  are  to  he  included  the  air- 
v-— tube,  consisting  of  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi, 
and  the  lungs  : but  as  a particular  description  of  the 
larynx  has  been  already  given,*  a brief  recapitulation 
of  its  anatomy  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
present  section.  The  form,  development,  and  orgivniza- 
lion  of  this  division  of  the  air-tube  characterize  it  as 
designed  to  fulfil  the  two-fold  function  of  an  organ  of 
respiration  and  voice.  It  consists  of  an  expanded  car- 
tilage (the  thyroid),  the  two  plates  of  which  are  united 
at  an  angle  in  front,  but  widely  separated  behind  : below 
this  is  an  annular  cartilage  (the  cricoid),  which  is  broad 
behind  and  narrow  anteriorly.  This  again  is  sur- 
mounted by  a pair  of  moveable  cartilages  (the  aryte- 
noid), which  are  bound  by  strong  elastic  ligaments 
(chorda*  vocales)  to  the  posterior  angular  portion  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  Strong  elastic  membranes  fur- 
ther connect  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  in  front, 
and  the  latter  to  the  firs*  ring  of  the  trachea ; and  a 
further  development  of  similar  tissue  unites  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  os  hyoides,  which  in  its  tuni  is  attached 
by  round  ligaments  to  the  styloid  processes  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  The  epiglottis  surmounts  the  glottis  or 
upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  is  connected  partly  by 
fibrous  tissue,  but  principally  by  reflections  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  to  the  notch  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  os  hyoides  and  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  An  appropriate 
muscular  apparatus  performs  the  various  motions  of 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  larynx.  & s well  as  of  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  modi- 
fication of  the  tension  of  the  chorda?  vocnles.  The  ante- 
rior and  lateral  parts  of  the  larynx  are  embraced  by  a 
body  of  a soft  and  spongy  character,  and  reddish-brown 
colour,  known  under  the  title  of  Thyroid  gland : it  is 
convex  in  front,  and  consists  of  two  oval  lobes,  con- 
nected anteriorly  by  a transverse  band,  which  lie  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx  and  upper  rings  of  the  tra- 
chea ; posteriorly  and  laterally  it  is  hi  connexion  with 
the  carotid  sheath  ami  its  contents.  This  organ  varies 
much  in  dimensions : it  has  no  duct,  and  its  title  to  he 
called  a gland  is  more  than  questionable  : its  function 
is  not  understood.  The  Trachea  extends  from  the 
larynx  to  the  bronchi,  and  consists  of  a series  of  fibro- 
cartilages  (about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number),  which, 
though  annular  in  form,  are  incomplete,  each  consti- 
tuting about  three-fourths  of  a circle,  the  posterior 
fourth  being  occupied  by  a fibrous  membrane,  which  is 
continued  around,  and  in  the  interval  between,  the  tra- 
cheal rings.  The  fibro-cartilages  are  flattened,  and  vary 
in  their  diameter;  but  the  calibre  of  the  tube  itself  is 
the  same  throughout.  The  outer  membrane  is  studded 
with  glands,  which  open  by  small  ducts  upon  the  surface 

• See  * M uscular  System,*  p.  414. 
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of  the  mucous  membrane  : this  latter  is  continuous  Anatomy, 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  extends  ' 

through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  relations  of  the  trachea  to  surrounding 
part* : it  is  partially  covered  in  the  neck  by  the  thyroid 
body,  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  and  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins:  in  the  cheat  it  lies  posterior  to 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  arteria  imiominata  and  left 
vena  innominata : its  membranous  portion  rests  upon 
the  (esophagus ; ami  it  has  on  either  side  of  it  the 
carotid  sheath  and  its  contents.  Opposite  the  second  or 
third  dorsal  vertebra,  the  trachea  divides  into  the 
right  and  left  bronchus.  Of  these  the  right  is  larger 
and  shorter,  and  its  course  is  more  horizontal  than  that 
of  the  left : the  former  is  related  to  the  curve  of  the 
vena  azygos,  and  the  latter  passes  obliquely  downwards, 
and  to  the  left  side  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the 
left  lung.  Each  bronchial  tube  divides,  and  the  lower 
division  of  that  destined  for  the  right  lung  gives  off  a 
branch  to  its  middle  lobe.  This  binary  urmngement 
is  continued  through  five  or  «ix  subdivisions,  until 
ultimately  the  tubes  diminish  to  capillary  dimensions, 
and  terminate  in  the  air-vesicle*.  The  bronchi  and 
their  earlier  ramifications  are  similarly  constituted  to 
the  trachea. 

The  Lung*  occupy  the  lateral  divisions  of  the 
thorax,  and  correspond  in  form  to  the  containing  ca- 
vity ; that  is,  they  are  conical,  with  their  base  below 
and  apex  above.  The  varying  dimensions  of  the  thorax 
being  constantly  accompanied  by  pro]>oriionate  disten- 
sion of  the  lungs,  it  neccNsurily  follows  that  these 
organs  at  all  times  accurately  fill  the  chest : they  arc 
surrounded  by  a serous  membrane  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, and  arc  separated  by  the  heart,  which  occupies 
the  middle  mediastinum.  The  colour  of  the  Lungs 
varies  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  under  different 
circumstances  : in  the  adult  they  are  of  a bluish-grey 
tint,  and  mottled  with  darker  patches,  which  latter  are 
more  apparent  later  in  life  : in  the  young  the  tint  is  of 
a brighter  and  more  pink  character.  These  organs  are 
uot  symmetrical,  the  points  of  difference  being  attri- 
butable to  the  position  of  the  liver  ou  the  right  side, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left.  Externally 
the  Lungs  are  convex,  and  internally  slightly  con- 
cave, where  they  correspond  to  the  pericardium:  their 
anterior  margin  is  sharp,  and  notched  opposite  the  apex 
of  the  heart  on  the  left  side ; but  their  posterior 
margin  is  obtuse  and  rounded,  corresponding  to  the 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  spine : their  base  is  slightly 
concave,  and  rests  on  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  their  summit  is  obtuse  hut  narrow,  and  rises  a little 
above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  Each  Lung  is  divi  led 
by  a deep  fissure  into  two  lobes:  if  descends  from 
behind  the  summit  of  the  organ  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  and  ends  in  frout  of  the  base ; by  which 
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Anatomy,  arrangement  the  superior  lobe  is  also  the  anterior  of 
v-— 1 *v,“-/  the  two.  The  following  are  the  points  of  contrast 
between  the  two  Lungs ; — the  right  is  shorter  but 
broader  than  the  left,  and  generally  rises  a little  higher 
in  the  neck:  it  is  further  subdivided  by  the  presence 
of  a second  fissure,  which  extends  from  the  great  one 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  cuts  off  a middle 
lobe  from  the  superior : this  fissure  is  comparatively 
shallow,  and  the  resulting  lobe  is  triangular  in  form,  with 
its  base  outwards.  The  root  of  each  Lung  is  situated 
a little  above  its  centre  internally,  ami  nearer  to  its 
posterior  than  its  anterior  aspect : its  chief  constituents 
are  the  bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  and  veins:  on  botlfc 
sides  the  pulmonary  veins  are  placed  inferior  and  ante- 
rior to  the  artery  and  bronchus,  the  latter  being  as 
regularly  posterior  to  the  artery  ; and  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  sides  being,  that  on  the  left  the  bron- 
chial tube  is  inferior  to  the  artery,  whereas  the  reverse 
is  the  case  on  the  right.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
plexus  of  nerves,  ami  lymphatics  constitute  a part  of 
the  root  of  each  lung.  The  Pleura  are  a pair  of 
serous  membranes  which  invest  the  lungs,  and  are  re- 
flected on  the  inner  surface  of  the  containing  cavity  : 
each  is  a shut  sac,  and  exhales  the  usual  halitus  secreted 
by  serous  membranes.  In  tracing  either  pleura,  it  is 
found  to  direct  itself  over  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles  to  the  side  of  the  spine,  where  it  forms  the  side 
of  tlie  posterior  mediastinum : it  is  thence  reflected  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pericardium,  from  which  it 
posses  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  is  by  it 
conducted  to  the  lung  itself  which  it  completely  invests, 
sending  down  processes  into  the  fissures : from  the  lung 
it  extends  along  the  upper  surface  of  its  root  to  the  side 
and  fore  part  of  the  pericardium,  to  which  it  adheres, 
and  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  the  back  of  the 
sternum,  forming  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  and  becoming  here  continuous  with  the 
line  of  reflexion  with  which  the  description  was  com- 
menced. Superiorly,  each  pleura  presents  a cul-de-sac 
corresponding  to  the  summit  of  the  lung;  and  infe- 
riorly,  it  is  expanded  over  the  thoracic  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  : a separate  reflexion  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  root  of  the  lung  to  this  muscle  Is  called  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  lung. 

The  Mediaxttna  result  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
two  pleurte  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  contents 
of  the  central  division  of  the  chest.  The  anterior  me- 
diastinum is  immediately  behind  the  sternum,  in  front 
of  the  pericardium,  and  between  the  pleune  : it  is  nar-  * 
row  in  the  centre  where  the  serous  membranes  are  most 
nearly  approximated,  and  expanded  above  and  below : 
the  direction  of  the  pericardium  causes  a correspond- 
ing inclination  of  this  space  to  the  left  side  below : its 
contents  are  the  ster no-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  at 
their  origins,  also  the  triangularis  stemi  and  remains  of 
the  thymus  gLund.  The  middle  mediastinum  contains 
the  heart  and  pericardium : and  the  posterior,  which 
has  Us  base  at  the  spine,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  pericardium,  contains  the  awophagos,  aorta,  vena 
axygos,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  eighth  and  splanchnic 
nerves. 

Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Rmpuaiton. 

As  the  lungs  possess  all  the  ordinary  constituents, 
aud  perform  the  usual  functions  of  secreting  organs, 
they  may  be  fairly  placed  in  the  same  category  with 


true  glands:  their  secretion  is  carbonic  acid,  and  their  Anatomy 
common  duct  the  trachea.  In  examining  the  structure 
of  the  air-tubes,  both  trachea  uml  bronchi,  a tissue 
closely  allied  to  the  muscular  in  perceptible  : this,  ac- 
cording to  the  investigations  of  recent  inquirers,  and 
from  lute  experiments,  appears  to  be  actual  muscle, 
though  belonging  to  the  unstriped  variety  ; and  it  may 
be  traced  through  the  bronchial  ramifications  “ as  far 
as  the  air-cells  themselves,  though  not  into  them it  is 
further  asserted  that  these  fibres  may  be  excited  to 
contraction  by  the  galvanic  stimulus.*  As  the  bron- 
chial ramifications  diminish  in  calibre,  their  rings  gra- 
dually lose  their  annular  form,  and  degenerate  into 
irregular  lamellir  dispersed  over  the  canal : but  still 
there  is  perceptible  a peculiar  elaboration,  which  re- 
tains the  annular  form  at  the  different  points  of  division, 
by  which  the  tube  is  strengthened  and  kept  from  col- 
lapsing. These  ramifications  ultimately  become  purely 
membranous,  and  terminate  in  the  air-cells,  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  capillary 
network  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  ramify*. 

The  clusters  of  air-cells  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  open  into  their  appropriate  bronchial  capil- 
laries; and  the  arterial  and  venous  network  on  their 
surface  is  very  close,  the  diameter  of  the  vesicle  ex- 
ceeding about  twenty  times  that  of  the  capillary  artery 
which  is  distributed  upon  it.  The  object  of  the  above 
arrangement  is,  as  in  many  other  secreting  organs,  to 
obtain  a large  surface  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  as  compact  a form  as  possible.  The  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  lungs,  in  addition  to  the  bronchi  und  pul- 
monary vessels,  are  the  bronchial  or  nutritious  arteries 
and  their  corresponding  veins;  the  nerves  derived  from 
the  pulmonary  plexus,  consisting  of  mingled  filaments  of 
the  try  m pathetic  and  paria  vaga  ; and  the  lymphatics 
all  of  which  are  connected  and  held  together  by  a 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue.  The  following  noirits  re- 
main for  consideration,  and  constitute  the  physiologi- 
cal division  of  this  section:  1,  the  act  of  respiration ; 

2,  the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  in  the  lungs ; 

3,  the  changes  effected  in  the  blood  by  its  circulation 
through  the  lungs. 

The  act  of  inspiration  is  essentially  muscular,  and 
under  usual  circumstances  performed  by  the  agency  of 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles ; the  former 
elongating,  and  (he  latter  expanding  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Ordinary  expiration  is  independent  of  muscular  action, 
resulting  from  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  parities 
during  the  state  of  rest  which  succeeds  the  Inspiratory 
effort  Many  muscles,  however,  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing what  is  termed  forced  respiration  ; thus,  the 
pectoral  and  serrated  muscles  act  directly  upon  the  ribs 
in  forced  inspiration,  as  the  triangular  sternal  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  do  in  expiration.  Further,  the  aid 
of  other  muscles,  whose  agency  is  indirect,  is  called 
into  operation  in  fixing  the  moveable  insertions  of  the 
inspiratory  muscles  above  enumerated ; such  are  the 
trapexli,  stemo-mastoidei,  Ac.  In  the  act  of  inspiration 
the  lungs  themselves  are  perfectly  passive  ; but  experi- 
ment renders  it  probable  that  they  have  some  snare 
in  expelling  the  air  with  which  they  are  distended,  a 
property  which  is  most  likely  due  to  the  muscularity 
of  the  bronchial  ramifications  already  alluded  to.  The 
result  of  augmenting  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  to 


* Todd  and  Bowman's  ftyiobgy,  p.  tf2.  J. C.  Williams,  M.D., 
On  Dtteatrt  vf  itm  Chrtf.  Appeudix. 
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Anatomy,  produce  a tendency  to  a vacuum,  which  the  aJr  rushes 
s— *v“ “■'  in  to  occupy  : it  is  admitted  by  both  nasal  and  oral 
apertures ; and  the  reason  why  it  does  not  find  its  way 
into  the  pharynx  is,  that  there  is  no  such  tendency  to 
a vacuum  in  that  direction,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stomach  is  compressed  and  the  ussophageal  opening 
in  the  diaphragm  contracted  during  the  descent  of  that 
muscle.  Amongst  the  forced  acts  of  respiration  may 
be  enumerated  the  following:  coughing, , which  is 
effected  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  supervening  on  temporary  closure  of  the 
glottis;  the  usual  cause  being  irritation  in  the  air 
passages,  which  is  reflected  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  , 
glottis  and  abdominal  muscles.  Sneezing  is  usually 
preceded  by  a deep  inspiration,  but  is  in  itself  an  net 
of  violent  expiration : the  cause  in  this  instance  is 
originally  propagated  from  the  nares,  and  the  explosive 
efTect  is  consequent  on  previous  closure  of  the  glottis, 
and  of  the  posterior  nares  by  approximation  of  the 
posterior  arches  of  the  palate  and  retro-pressure  of  the 
tongue.  Hiccough,  on  the  contrary,  is  a spasmodic 
inspiratory  movement,  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
being  arrested  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  glottis. 
Yaxming  is  an  example  of  the  alternate  acts  of  pro- 
tracted inspiration  and  expiration,  combined  with  cor- 
responding affection  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the 
face  : it  is  difficult  to  assign  a proximate  cause  for  this 
phenomenon.  Although  an  act  of  volition  may  arrest, 
prolong,  or  otherwise  control  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, ordinary  respiration  is  essentially  an  excited  act, 
the  nervous  centre  which  receives  and  propagates  the 
appropriate  impression  being  the  medulla  oblongata : 
the  excitant  is  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs ; the 
centripetal  nerve  being  the  pur  vagum,  and  the  phrenic 
that  which  conveys  the  impression  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  first  act  of  inspiration  is  attributed  by  Dr.  M. 
Hall  to  the  impression  made  on  the  cutaneous  nerves 
by  the  change  of  temperature  to  which  the  foetus  is 
exposed  immediately  after  birth.* 

Changes  in  the  Air. — In  relation  to  respiration,  gases 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  respirable  and 
support  life;  those  which  are  positively  destructive  of 
life ; and  those  which  ure  only  negatively  so,  by  being 
useless:  nitrogen  ranks  among  the  last;  by  it  the 
oxygen  is  dilated  so  as  to  be  rendered  respirable.  The 
proportions  of  these  two  gases  in  atmospheric  air  is 
79  to  21  ; the  mean  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
pare  air  being  about  four  parts  in  10,000  volumes. 
The  prominent  change  which  takes  place  in  the  respired 
air  is  the  loss  of  oxygen  and  substitution  of  carbouic 
acid  gas.  As  regards  the  nitrogen,  experimenters  have 
obtained  different  results,  but  most  seem  to  agree  in 
the  belief  that  this  gas  is  both  absorbed  and  exhaled 
during  respiration;  and  the  loss  or  increase,  if  any,  is 
hut  trifling,  though  varying  according  to  circumstances. 
The  locality  and  mode  of  generation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  experiment  and 
conjecture,  for  the  results  alone  of  which  the  limits  of 
the  present  Article  will  afford  space.  At  each  expi- 
ration a certain  amount  of  watery  vapour  is  exhaled, 
which,  in  round  numbers,  and  taking  the  mean  result 
of  many  experiments,  may  be  stated  at  about  sixteen 
ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  an  adult:  the  ori- 
gin of  this  vapour  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  hydrogen 
* Thin  Huhject  u treated  of  more  at  large  in  the  erction  on  tli« 
•Nervorn  System,*  p.  437. 


of  the  blood.  According  to  Allen  and  Pepys,  air,  once  Anatomy, 
respired,  contains  about  eight  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  more  than  has  been  obtained  by  other  experi- 
menters: the  quantity  of  pure  carbon  thus  removed  from 
the  blood  in  twenty -four  hours  would  amount  to  nearly 
eleven  ounces,  which  Berzelius  shows  to  be  improbable 
from  an  estimate  of  the  large  proportion  of  solid  food 
that  would  be  requisite  to  supply  anything  like  this 
quantity.  It  has  Wen  observed  that  oxygen  disappears, 
and  that  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  respiration  ; now, 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  which  is  expired  does  not 
account  for  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  consumed, 

, the  deficiency  varying,  according  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters,  from  one -third  to 
one-ten  I h,  and  being  much  greater  in  herbivorous  than 
carnivorous  animals.  All  the  oxygen  respired  is  not 
consumed  at  the  first  inspiration,  but  as  much  as  thir- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  parts  contained  in  one  hundred 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  are  returned.  Further, 
a diminution  in  the  gross  bulk  of  the  inspired  air  is 
universally  admitted,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  condensation  consequent  on 
the  union  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen : the  mean  of  the 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  this  decrease  is 
about  °f  the  volume  of  the  sir  inspired. 

Changes  in  the  Mood. — The  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  Jungs  may  be 
imitated  by  admixture  with  oxygen,  as  by  exposure  in 
a vessel  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  body  : the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  blackens  it,  whilst  oxygen 
renders  it  a bright  scarlet.  The  specific  gravity  of 
purple  venous  blood  rather  exceeds  that  of  arterial, 

Wing,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Davy,  in  the  proportion  of 
1050  to  1047  ; the  latter  also  differs  from  the  former 
in  being  from  1°  to  l£°  higher  in  temperature.  The 
further  point  of  contrast  noticed  by  different  observers 
are,  that  arterial  blood  coagulates  more  quickly  and 
contains  more  fibrin  than  venous.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  following  axioms  may  be  stated  as  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  connexion  with  the  mutual 
changes  in  the  air  and  blood  effected  by  respiration  :— 

],  the  arterial  blood  contains  oxygen,  and  the  \enous 
blood  carbonic  acid ; 2,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  blood  by  the  contact  of  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen  ; 3,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  does  not  result  from  a direct 
combination  of  the  elements  in  those  organs,  but  is  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  cutaneous  trans- 
piration, it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
excess  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  unites  with  the  ar- 
terial blood,  to  which  it  imparts  its  scarlet  colour.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  propositions 
appear  to  W,  that  the  great  object  of  respiration  is  to 
rid  the  system  of  carbon ; that  this  is  effected  by  the 
combination  of  this  element  with  oxygen  ; and  that 
nit  regen  is  the  vehicle  by  which  oxygeu  is  diluted  and 
rendered  respirable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  partially 
aids  in  the  extraction  of  the  carbonic  acid.  These  facts 
being  admitted,  it  still  remains  a question  where  this 
chemical  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  takes  place. 

There  appears  no  reason  to  cfoubt  that  oxygen  per- 
meates the  air-cells,  und  is  absorbed  by  the  capillary 
pulmonary  arteries  at  the  same  time  that  carbonic  acid 
is  given  off  by  the  capillary  veins:  thus  a mutual  inter- 
change is  constantly  going  on,  which  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  laws  by  which  the  varying  relation  of  gases 
is  governed.  It  therefore  seems  most  probable  that 
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Anatomy,  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  systemic  capillaries; 
"v- and  this  hypothesis  receives  support  from  the  tact  that 
the  scarlet  and  purple  colours  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems  is  not  confined  to  the  blond  in  the  Jorge  trunks, 
but  extends  to  that  in  their  minute  ramifications;  as 
well  ns  from  the  further  consideration  that,  os  part  at 
least  of  the  animal  heat,  which  is  continually  generated 
throughout  the  frame,  is  referable  to  the  disengage 
incut  of  caloric  attending  the  union  of  the  carbon  with 
the  oxygen,  it  is  more  probable  such  evolution  would 
be  diffused  through  the  system  generally,  than  that  it 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  lungs.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  this  process  may  take  place  to  u 
limited  extent  in  the  organs  of  respiration  themselves. 
Dr.  Stevens  considered  that  the  bright  colour  of  arterial 
blood  was  attributable  to  the  agency  of  the  salts  which 
the  serum  held  in  solution,  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  oxygen. 

Physiology  of  the  Larynx  as  an  organ  of  Respiration 
and  of  Voice. — The  consideration  of  the  larynx  in  its 
relation  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  limited  to  the 
mode  of  protection  of  the  glottis,  and  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  aperture  called  the  rima  glottidis.  During 
ordinary  inspiration  and  expirution  the  glottis  remains 
open,  and  the  larynx  is  equally  passive  with  the  rest  of 
the  air-tube ; but  when  the  admission  of  a large  body 
of  air  rapidly  into  the  lungs  is  required,  the  rima  is 
widened  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico-ary  lenoid 
muscles : when  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  closed, 
as  in  the  acts  of  vomiting,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  this 
is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  arytenoid  and 
lateral  crico-ary tenoid  muscles.  In  the  act  of  degluti- 
tiun  the  glottis  is  closed  by  the  combined  depression  of 
the  epiglottis  and  elevation  of  the  larynx.  In  man  and 
mammalia,  the  larynx  is  the  primary  organ  for  the 
production  of  sound  ; the  further  modulation  which 
constitutes  articulation  is  effected  by  the  tongue,  lips, 
teeth,  &c.  Thus,  in  the  congenitally  deaf,  articulation 
is  at  best  but  very  imperfect : the  defect  is  not  in  the 
non-production  of  sound,  but  is  the  consequence  of 
inability  to  imitate  others,  except  by  watching  the 
motions  of  the  lips.  Observations  and  experiments 
prove  that  the  rimu  glottidis  is  the  spot  where  sound 
is  produced,  the  vibration  of  the  chord®  vocales  being 
the  cause.  In  treating  of  muscular  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  larynx  may  be  elevated  and 
depressed  ; that  the  vocal  chords  and  the  connecting 
membranes  are  for  the  most  part  elastic ; and  that  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  highly  moveable,  their  deve- 
lopment being  determined  apparently  by  the  extent  of 
surface  required  for  the  action  of  muscles  which  in- 
fluence the  vocal  chords.  The  muscles  by  which  ten- 
sion of  the  chordae  vocales  is  most  directly  accomplished 
are  the  crico- thyroid  and  stemo-thyroid  ; the  crico- 
arytenoidei  may  also  assist  by  retracting  the  arytenoid 
cartilages:  on  the  contrary,  the  relaxors  of  the  vocal 
ligaments  are  the  thy ro-ary tenoid  and  thyro-hyoid  mus- 
cles; the  arytenoidei  may  likewise  aid  as  antagonists 
to  the  crico-ary tenoidei.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose 

that  the  different  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed  rela- 
tively and  exclusively  to  antagonist  muscles  : the  lateral 
and  posterior  crico-ary  tenoid,  and  the  thyro-ary  tenoid 
muscles  receive  their  supply  from  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerves,  whilst  the  inferior  supply  the  other  mus- 
cles which  move  the  larynx,  in  company  with  branches 
from  the  seventh  and  ninth  nerves.  Division  of  the 
vol.  vm. 


laryngeal  nerves  is  succeeded  by  loss  of  voice.  The  Anatomy, 
shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  varies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  separation  of  the  vocal  chords,  from  a mere 
chink  to  a triangular  aperture  : between  these  extremes 
there  are  numerous  modifications,  both  in  the  extent  of 
the  opening  and  the  form  it  assumes.  The  dimensions 
of  the  aperture  of  the  rima  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  exercise  any  important  influence  over  the  intonation 
of  the  voice,  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is 
always  narrowed  during  the  emission  of  souud : this 
condition  has  been  observed  where  the  larynx  has  been 
laid  open  in  attempted  suicide.  Experiments  on  the 
living  structures  arc  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive : 
but  those  on  the  recent  and  separate  larynx  arc  much 
better  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject: 
they  ure  easily  performed  by  fixing  the  curtilages 
and  imitating  the  action  of  the  various  muscles;  and 
as  the  vocal  chords  retain  their  elasticity  for  a con- 
siderable period,  the  effect  is  complete.  The  result 
of  such  experiments  clearly  proves  that  the  degTee 
of  tension  of  the  chord®  vocales  is  the  effective 
cause  of  the  modulation  of  that  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  their  vibration;  the  width  of  the  aperture 
having  apparently  no  essential  influence  on  the  height 
of  the  tone,  provided  the  chords  arc  tense : but  the 
notes  are,  caf  ten's  paribus , lower  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  opening  of  the  rima.  The  chords  vocales 
are  made  tense,  in  part,  by  the  approximation  of  the 
thyroid  to  the  cricoid  cartilage;  thus,  if  the  finger  be 
placed  on  the  larynx,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fo.mer 
is  fixed  by  being  drawn  up  towards  the  os  hyoides, 
and  that  the  latter  then  approaches  it  in  ascending 
the  scale.  The  thyro-urytenoid  muscles  are  import- 
ant agents  in  the  modulation  of  tones : they  com- 
press the  chords,  and  therefore  the  rima  glottidis, 
laterally ; and  must  also  greatly  influence  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  close  ap- 
plication of  their  fibres  upon  them.  The  higher  lone 
of  voice  in  females  and  boys  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  obtuseness 
of  the  angle  of  their  junction  at  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottis  has  little  to  do  with  the  voice ; but  it 
may,  when  pressed  down,  assist  in  deepening  the  tones. 

The  whole  length  of  the  air-tube  uppeurs  to  be  rather 
shortened  than  lengthened  in  producing  the  higher 
notes.  The  arches  of  the  palate  and  uvula  possess  no 
influence ; but  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  and  apertures 
are  productive  of  resonance.  According  to  Mfiller,  the 
falsetto  notes  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the 
edges  only  of  the  vocal  chords.  Illustrations  of  the 
varied  influence  which  different  controlling  agents  pos- 
sess in  articulation*  may  be  readily  found  in  the  alpha- 
bet : thus,  the  vowels  in  the  words  ah,  name,  theme, 
cold,  cool,  exemplify,  in  their  pronunciation,  the  modi- 
fying agency  of  the  oral  aperture  : the  explosive  con- 
sonants, b and  p,  illustrate  labial  articulation : and 
again  d,  t , and  g exhibit  the  combined  operation  of  the 
tongue  and  palate:  f and  v are  articulated  by  the 
united  agency  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth  and  lower 
lip : s and  s are  purely  dental  sounds ; but  tk  und  sh 
require  a proper  retatfre  adjustment  of  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  teeth.  Lisping  depends  on  an  inability  to 
direct  the  current  of  air  through  the  incisor  teeth  with- 
out a disturbing  interference  on  the  part  of  the  tongue : 
the  same  defect  results  from  the  loss  of  teeth.  A con- 
sideration of  stammering  in  its  varied  forms  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

3 n. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


ORGANS  OF 

Anatomy.  Tot  orglM  concerned  in  Absorption  consist  of  Glands 
or  Ganglia,  and  vessels;  the  latter  being  further  divided 
into  the  Lacteal*,  which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  in- 
testine* to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Lymphatics,  which 
hold  a similar  relation  to  all  parts  of  the  bodv. 

Lymphatic  Ganglia* — In  the  extremities  these  bodies 
are  disposed  almost  exclusively  in  the  concavity  of  the 
joints.  In  the  lower  limbs,  the  Popliteal  ganglia  are 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  imbedded  in  the  fat 
of  the  ham  beneath  the  fascia.  The  Inguinal  ganglia 
are  placed  in  and  near  the  groin,  and  consist  of  a super- 
ficial and  deep  set : the  former  are  more  numerous, 
being  usually  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  lying  upon 
and  around  the  saphenlc  opening  of  the  fascia  lata, 
the  deep  set  are  two  or  three  in  number,  placed 
beneath  the  fascia,  and  close  to  the  femoral  artery  : 
one  of  these  occupies  the  crural  ring.  The  Ganglia  of 
the  upper  extremity  are  the  Brachial , which  are  scat- 
tered along  the  course  of  artery  from  the  elbow  up- 
wards ; and  the  axillary  , which  arc  large  and  numerous; 
they  are  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  around  the  axillary 
vessel*  ami  nerves,  extending  upwards  to  the  clavicle*, 
and  inwards  as  far  as  the  costal  attachment  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle.  The  ganglia  met  with  in  the  Head 
aud  Neck  are  (1)  two  or  three  small  ones  upon  the 
parotid  gland  and  beneath  the  tygoma;  (2)  upon  the 
buccinator,  and  around  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tric muscle ; and  (3)  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
ganglia,  the  former  of  which  lie  immediately  beneath 
the  Platysma  myoides,  and  the  latter  (gland u hr  conca- 
tenate) are  arranged  beneath  the  fascia  in  the  course  of 
the  carotid  sheath,  from  the  mastoid  process*  down- 
war*  I* ; internally  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  pha- 
rynx. Tlie  Pelvic  ganglia  occupy  the  iliac,  sacral,  and 
hypogastric  regions,  being  situuted  along  the  course  of 
the  iliac  vessels,  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum, 
and  scattered  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  where  they  are  related  to  the  different  pelvic 
viscera.  The  Lumbar  ganglia  are  of  larger  «ae,  and 
are  found  principally  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  connected  with  the  sacral  ganglia  below. 
The  Abdominal  ganglia  ore  for  the  most  part  related  to 
the  great  vessels  in  this  region,  such  as  the  renal  and 
divisions  of  the  coliac  axis:  the  mesenteric  are  nume- 
rous, and  important  as  associated  with  the  lacteal* ; 
they  lie  between  the  lamina?  of  the  mesentery,  and  are 
not  found  close  to  the  intestine ; but  increase  in  size  as 
they  recede  from  it.  Other  ganglia  are  found  between 
the  layers  of  the  meao-colnn,  and  along  both  curvatures 
of  the  stomach.  The  principal  Thoracic  ganglia  are 
found  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  related  to  the 

• Tlw*  title  of 4 Ganglia'  i*  preferred  to  that  of  * Gland.’  a*  the 
bodim  to  which  it  i*  npplied  do  not  ptw*«nu  the  ordinary  proper- 
*****  »r  character*  of  writing  organ* : indeed  their  function  is 
very  oWurc. 
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great  vessels  near  the  heart ; others  are  met  wi<h  in  the  Anatomy, 
(interior  mediastinum  and  intercostal  spaces.  The 
ronchial  ganglia  vary  in  number  und  size,  although 
they  are  always  numerous;  they  arc  situated  before 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  surround  the  bronchi, 
accompanying  them  for  some  distance  into  the  lungs: 
they  are  generally  soil,  and  of  a blackish  colour,  yielding 
a dark  pigment,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  car- 
bon separated  during  the  act  of  respiration. 

Lymphatic  vessels. — The  almost  uniform  relation  of 
these  vessel*  to  the  veins  renders  a minute  and  particu- 
lar description  of  them  unnecessary  : they  are  arranged 
tor  the  most  part  into  superficial  and  deep  sets,  and 
communicate  very  freely,  forming  a net- work,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  veins.  The  super- 
ficial lymphatics  of  the  leg  accompany  the  mphena  veins, 
and  the  deep  take  the  course  of  the  tibial  and  peroneal 
vessels:  some  of  the  former  from  the  back  of  the  leg 
communicate  with  the  latter  in  the  popliteal  ganglia, 
but  the  greater  portion  are  collected  on  the  inner  and 
fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  terminate  in  the  superficial 
inguinal  ganglia : the  deep  lymphatics  continue  their 
course  upwards  in  company  with  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  are  similarly  related  to  the  rleep  inguinal  ganglia. 

Here  also  terminate  many  other  lymphatics  from  the 
surrounding  parts;  the  superficial  inguinal  ganglia 
receiving  those  of  the  hips,  loins,  anterior  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  permawn,  scrotum,  and  penis.  The  deep 
lymphatic*  of  the  penis  and  those  of  the  bladder,  as  well 
os  those  of  the  uterus  and  others,  accompanying  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  terminate  in  the 
hypogastric  ganglia.  The  lumbar  ganglia  receive  the 
lymphatics  of  the  testicle  and  kidneys , and  others  from 
the  parities  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  iliac,  sacral,  and 
hypogastric  plexus  unite  and  communicate  with  the 
lumbar  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which,  becoming  fewer 
ami  larger,  ultimately  empty  themselves  into  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli  The  lymphatics  of  the  arm  are  ulso 
superficial  and  deep : the  former  accompany  the  cuta- 
neous veins,  the  latter  the  deep  vessels,  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  whence  they  ascend  together  to  the  axilla, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  axillary  ganglia;  and  sub- 
sequently, after  communicating  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  head  and  neck,  they  terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  they  empty  themselves 
by  a short  canal  (small  thoracic  duct)  dose  to  the  union 
of  tlie  right  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 

Tbe  axillary  ganglia  also  receive  the  lymphatics 
from  tbe  walls  of  the  thorax,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  dorsal  region  : the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  head  join  those  of  the  face , which,  together  with 
those  of  the  orbits  and  no  v,  and  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  pharynx , ultimately  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
duct  of  their  relative  sides : some  of  these  first  pass 
through  the  parotid  and  subanaxillary  ganglia.  The 
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Anatomy,  lymphatics  of  the  chest  consist  of  (hose  which  are  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  the  walls,  on  the  diaphragm, 
pericardium,  und  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  : those 
of  the  heart  accompany  the  arteries  of  that  organ. 
The  pulmonary  lymphatics  are  superficial  and  deep: 
the  former  form  a net-work  beneath  the  pleura,  and 
the  latter  are  distributed  through  the  interior  of  the 
lungs:  they  terminate  in  the  bronchial  ganglia.  All 
the  above  lymphatics  ultimately  empty  themselves  into 
the  left  or  small  right  thoracic  duct ; occasionally  M)me 
of  them  may  be  traced  separately  into  the  jugular  or 
subclavian  vein.  In  the  abdomen  the  lymphatics  of 
the  tpleen  and  /liter  are  disponed  in  two  planes,  and  arc 
numerous  and  large  in  the  latter  orgnn,  which  they 
quit  at  different  points  and  ultimately  pa1-*  hy  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
into  which  they  empty  themselves  near  to  it*  termina- 
tion. The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  are  found  on 
either  surface  of  its  muscular  tunic,  and  accompany 
the  arteries  to  the  spine,  where  thev  join  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  pancreatic  lymphatics  nave  a similar  ter- 
mination. Lastly,  the  lacteal  vessels  (accompanied  by 
other  lymphatics)  lie  between  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery , and,  after  passing  through  the  ganglia  in  this 
position,  they  become  fewer  in  number  and  larger  in 
size,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  Tho- 
racic duct  is  the  canal  through  which  the  chyle  and 
greater  part  of  the  lymph  is  conducted  to  the 
venous  system.  It  commences  by  the  union  of  the 
large  lymphatics  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  lac  teals,  upon  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  at  which  point  there  exists  a pouch-like 
dilatation,  named  Recrptaculum  chyli.  It  then  ascends 
between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  through  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  having  the  aorta  on  the  right, 
and  the  vena  azygos  on  the  left,  and  being  posterior  to 
the  (esophagus.  Opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  it  crosses  the  spine  obliquely  to  the  kfl,  and 
subsequently  ascends  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to 
the  interval  between  the  parallel  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  of  the  left  side,  lying  upon  the  longus  colli 
muscle,  and  rising  to  a level  with  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  It  then  bends  rather  abruptly  downwards 
and  inwards,  behind  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and 
left  internal  jugular  vein,  and  terminates  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  the  subclavian  of  the  same  aide, 
the  orifice  being  guarded  by  a pair  of  valves.  In  this 
course  the  Thoracic  duct  not  infrequently  divides 
several  times,  and  again  unites.  It  receives,  at  various 
points,  the  different  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  und 
thoracic  parietes  and  viscera,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  The  cor- 
responding branches  from  the  right  side  empty  them- 
selves (as  already  described)  by  the  small  Thoracic 
duct,  into  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Lymphatic*. — These 


minute  vessels  are  most  readily  demonstrated  in  the  Anatomy, 
mesentery  of  an  animal  shortly  after  being  fed.  In  v-^'' 
structure  and  distribution  they  are  closely  allied  to  the 
veins,  but  are  more  delicate  in  texture,  and  are  less 
easily  divisible  into  layers  or  coats.  They  are  elastic, 
and  capable  of  considerable  distension  ; presenting  also 
a most  elaborate  interlacement,  from  the  infinity  of 
anastomoses  which  exist  between  their  brunches,  and 
possessing  valves  which  occur  in  pairs  at  short  in- 
tervals. Their  inner  or  lining  membrane  is,  like  that 
in  blood-vessels,  smooth  and  polished,  the  outer  being 
cellular  and  elastic.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  most  nu- 
merous, as  might  be  anticipated,  in  the  must  highly 
organized  structures,  with  the  apparent  exception  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  where  they  have  not  yet 
been  traced,  although  they  doubtless  exist.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  absorbents  is  their  association  with 
the  ganglia  which  have  been  described.  These  bodies 
are  very  vascular,  but  the  nature  of  the  influence  they 
exercise  over  the  lymphatics  and  their  contents  is  not 
clearly  ascertained.1*  The  structure  of  the  Lacteal 
vessels  is  identical  with  lluU  of  the  lymphatics  gene- 
rally, their  peculiar  office  being  to  convey  the  chyle 
from  the  intcsliues  to  the  thoracic  ducl.t  The  exact 
relation  of  the  ultimate  brauches  of'  the  lymphatic 
system  to  the  textures  in  which  they  commence  is 
not  understood  ; and  a careful  examination  of  their 
exact  relation  to  the  ganglia  through  w hich  they  pass 
merely  exhibits  them  subdividing  minutely  in  these 
bodies,  and  again  emerging  as  single  trunks  from  them. 

It  is  probable  that  their  absorbent  power  is  principally 
referable  to  capillary  attraction.  However  this  may 
be,  the  “vis  a tergo'1  has  been  known  to  be  sufficient 
to  burst  the  thorucic  duct  when  compressed  by  a 
ligature;  a fact  which  further  illustrates  the  perfection 
and  importance  of  the  valvular  arrangement.  That 
the  absorbents  may  be  rendered  more  active  under 
certain  circumstances,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  mechanical  or  appropriate 
medicinal  stimulus  : it  may,  however,  be  questioned 
how  far  the  phenomena  alluded  to  may  not  be  referred 
to  a controlling  influence  exercised  over  the  depositing 
vessels.  Lymph  nearly  resembles  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  but  possesses  corpuscles  and  u small  quantity 
(about  | per  cent.)  of  fibrin,  whence  it  derives  its 
property  of  coagulating.  The  different  periods  of  life 
present  remarkable  variations  in  the  relative  activity  of 
the  absorbing  and  depositing  vessels,  as  illustrated  by 
the  frame  during  childhood,  at  the  adult  period,  and  in- 
old  age:  both  processes  are  continually  at  work,  by 
which  a certain  balance  is  maintained,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  which,  to  any  extent,  is  either  the  result  of 
unhealthy  action,  or  itself  constitutes  disease. 


* See  * Glandular  Time.'  p.  447. 
f See  * Organ*  of  Dictation,'  p.  449. 
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SECTION  IX. 

URINARY  SYSTEM. 


Aiutomy.  Thk  organs  by  which  the  urine  is  secreted  and  con- 
veyed  to  the  bladder  are  contained  in  the  abdomen : 
the  la*t- mentioned  membranous  vine  us  occupies  a 
part  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  Pelvis  consists  of 
three  large  bones,  bound  strongly  together,  and  im- 
moveable on  each  other  ; hence  it  forms  a remarkable 
contrast  to  the  distensible  parietes  of  the  thorax.  It  is 
divided  inti*  true  and  false  pelvis : the  former  contains 
the  organs  of  generation  in  the  female,  the  rectum,  and 
bladder ; whil>l  the  abdominal  viscera  rest  on  the  iliac 
bones,  above  the  ilio- pectineal  lines.  Of  the  upper 
strait  of  the  pelvis  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  the 
smallest,  and  the  iliac  or  transverse  the  largest : on  the 
contrary,  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  of  the  inferior 
outlet  exceeds  that  of  the  transverse,  and  is  variable  on 
account  of  the  mobility  of  the  coccyx.  A line  passing 
from  the  centre  of  the  upper  strait  backwards,  indi- 
cating its  axis,  would  strike  the  lower  third  of  the 
sacrum  ; that  of  the  inferior,  passing  upwards,  would 
strike  the  sucro- vertebra l prominence,  farming  an  ob- 
tuse angle  where  it  meets  the  other  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  pelvic  excavation.  The  female  pelvis  differs 
from  the  male  in  presenting  a greater  general  capacity, 
its  surfaces  and  prominences  being  smoother  and  less 
abrupt  : the  ilia  are  also  more  expanded  or  unfolded, 
and  hence  the  hips  are  more  prominent ; the  sacro- 
vertcbraJ  angle  is  not  so  marked,  the  sacrum  is  wider, 
and  the  angle  of  the  pubic  arch  less  acute ; the  sciatic 
tuberosities  are  set  more  outwards,  and  the  acetabula 
are  further  apart.  Lustly,  as  a consequence  of  the 
preceding  peculiarities,  the  outlets  of  the  female  pelvis 
are  larger  than  in  the  male. 

The  Kidneys  occupy  each  lumbar  region,  lying  on 
the  quadratus  lumborum  and  part  of  the  diaphragm 
and  psoas  muscle,  opposite  to  the  last  two  dorsal  and 
upper  two  lumbar  vertebra.  Each  is  covered  an- 
teriorly by  peritoneum ; and  the  right  has  in  front 
of  it  the  duodenum  and  ascending  colon,  and  the 
left  is  covered  by  the  descending  colon.  Of  the  two 
kidneys  the  right  is  usually  lower  than  the  left,  a 
peculiarity  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  liver,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact  above.  The  upper  extremity  of 
the  left  kidney  touches  the  spleen  : the  inferior  margin 
of  each  touches  severally  the  head  and  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  The  position  of  the  kidneys  is  not  ex- 
actly vertical,  the  superior  or  larger  extremity  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  spine.  The  external  border  of 
each  is  convex,  and  faces  outwards  ami  backwards ; 
the  internal  edge  is  deeply  notched  where  the  vessels 
enter  and  the  ureter  makes  its  exit.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  arteries  and  veins  here  is  not  constant,  but 
the  former  are  usually  behind  the  latter : the  ureter  is 
always  posterior  and  inferior  to  both.  Each  kidney  is 
invested  by  a dense  fibrous  capsule,  which  accompanies 
the  vessels  into  its  interior.  A section  of  the  kidney 
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shows  its  interior  to  consist  of  a dark  substance  of  a Anatomy, 
reddish  brown  colour,  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  vessels.  Internal  to  this,  a 
paler  structure  (the  tubular)  is  arranged  in  conical 
prominences  (papilla*),  the  apices  of  which  converge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  organ,  and  art*  surrounded 
by  membranous  sacs  called  calyces.  The  papilla* 
present,  on  section,  n linear  arrangement*  of  vessels 
(tubuli  uriniferi),  which  open  upon  Utt  surface  of  these 
cones.  The  membranous  sacs  arc  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, each  containing  one  of  two  papillse.  The  former 
unite  into  three  tubes,  named  infundibula,  which  again 
join  to  form  one  lurge  membranous  bag,  the  pelv  is. 

This  contracts  to  form  the  ureter.  The  renal  duct,  or 
Ureter,  extends  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder,  its  ordinary  length  being  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  its  diameter  that  of  a common  writing 
quill.  The  course  of  these  ducts  is  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  crossing  the  psoc  muscles  and  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  artery  : they  adhere 
to  the  peritoneum  which  covers  them,  and  arc  crossed 
by  the  spermatic  vessels ; also  in  the  pelvis  by  the  vas 
deferens  in  the  male,  and  by  the  Fallopiun  tube  in  the 
female.  The  ureters  contract  in  size  as  they  approach 
their  destination ; and,  behind  the  vesicula  seminulis, 
each  perforates  the  coats  of  the  bladder  very  obliquely, 
to  terminate  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  its  fellow, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  female  the  latter  interval  is  somewhat  less. 

The  constituents  of  the  ureter  are,  an  external  fibrous 
tunic,  and’  one  of  mucous  membrane  within. 

The  Supra-renal  bodies  may  here  be  noticed.  They 
are  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  each  kidney, 
narrow  above  and  broad  below:  their  interior  is  exca- 
vated, and  contains  a brown  fluid.  Their  use  is  un- 
known, though  their  large  development  in  the  foetus 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  function  is  princi- 
pally, probably  exclusively,  confined  to  uterine  life. 

The  Urinary  Bladder  occupies  the  pelvis,  but,  when 
distended,  ascends  into  the  hypogastric  region  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  its  long  axis  being 
represented  by  a line  passing  from  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pubes  to  the  extremity  of  the 
coccyx.  Before  the  pelvis  is  fully  developed,  as  in 
children,  the  bladder  is  more  excluded  from  this 
cavity,  and  is  pyriform  in  shape.  Superiorly,  the  small 
intestines  rest  upon  the  bladder,  and  the  urachus  and 
hypogastric  arteries  are  attached  to  it;  inferiorly,  it 
rests  on  the  ureters,  and  in  the  male  on  the  ve&icuhe 
and  prostate  gland,  but  in  the  female  ou  the  vagina. 
Anteriorly,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  recti  muscles  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  pubes;  poateriorly,  the  rectum 
is  in  contact  with  it  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  the 
uterus  intervenes.  Lastly,  the  lateral  regions  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  by  the  levatores  ani 
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Anatomy,  and  pelvic  fascia.  The  bladder  is  partially  covered  by 
peritoneum,  und  this  investment  varies  in  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  bladder. 
When  collapsed,  a cul-de-sac  is  formed  between  the 
pubes  and  bladder,  as  well  as  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  The  folds  into  which  the  peritoneum  is  thrown 
. around  the  bladder  are  called  its  false  ligaments. 
These  are  the  posterior,  which  connect  it  to  the  rec- 
tum, and  contain  the  ureter  and  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric artery  on  either  side  ; the  lateral,  which  extend 
to  the  iliac  fowae,  and  contain  the  vasa  deferent im  in 
the  male,  and  round  ligaments  in  the  female ; and  the 
superior  fold,  which  connects  the  summit  of  the  bladder 
to  the  recti  muscles,  and  contains  the  urachus  and 
hypogastric  vessels.  The  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder 
are  formed  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  iliac  fascia  of'  either  side.  In  tracing  this 
fascia,  it  is  found  to  be  separated  into  two  lamina*  by 
the  interposition  of  the  levator  ani  muscle ; the  external 
or  obturator  layer  adhering  to  the  obturator  interims 
muscle,  and  closing  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  pelvis  by 
its  attachment  to  the  tuberosities  and  rami  of  the 
ischium,  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  the  triangular  liga- 
ment of  the  urethra,  and  the  great  sciatic  ligament. 
The  vesical  layer  of  the  fascia  is  extended  between  the 
levator  ani  and  peritoneum,  and  forms  the  true  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder  : it  is  reflected  from  the  walls 
of  the  pelvis  laterally,  upon  the  sides  of  this  organ 
and  the  prostate  gland;  forming  the  lateral  supports 
of  the  bladder,  and  extending  forwards  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  whence  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland  and  tieck 
of  the  bladder,  where  two  folds  are  formed,  named  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Posteriorly,  this 
fascia  becomes  cellular  ill  character,  and  is  connected 
to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  and  surrounds  the  vessels 
and  nerves.  The  bladder  consists  of  an  external  serous 
coat,  which  has  been  already  described  as  partial ; and  of 
an  intemul  or  mucous  lining,  which  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  ureters  and  urethra.  Between  these  is  the 
muscular  coat,  which  consist's  of  strong  red  fibres  or 
rather  bundles  of  fibres,  which  arc  spread  in  different 
directions  over  this  hollow  viscus  the  superficial  being 
principally  longitudinal,  and  more  distinct  on  the  ul- 
terior and  posterior  aspects  of  the  bladder  than  they 
are  on  its  sides.  The  deeper  fibres  have  on  annular 
arrangement,  uid  are  most  developed  near  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  A layer  of  condensed  cellular  membrane 
connects  the  muscular  to  the  mucous  coat.  The  ob- 
lique perforation  of  the  different  tunics  of  the  bladder 
by  the  ureters  prevents  the  retrograde  course  of  the 


urine  when  this  viscus  is  distended  ; and  it  is  expelled  Aantomy. 
by  the  action  of  the  detrusor  muscle  through  the 
urethra. 

Structure  of  the  Kulttey. — The  most  recent  invest i- 
gatimis  into  the  minute  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  kidney  are  those  of  Mr.  Bowman.*  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  renal  circulation  in  mammalia,  which 
accompany  the  paper  here  alluded  to,  exhibit  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  artery  giving  a terminal  twig  to 
each  Malpighian  tuft,  from  which  emerges  the  efferent 
vessel:  this  enters  the  plexus  of  capillaries  surrounding 
the  uriniferouB  tube ; and  from  this  plexus  the  etuul- 
genl  vein  springs.  The  Malpighian  bodies  comprise 
but  a small  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  kidney, 
there  being  but  one  to  each  tortuous  tube.  Mr.  Bow- 
man considers  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Malpighian  tuft*  to  be  clearly  designed  to  pro- 
duce a retardation  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  through 
them ; and,  he  adds,  **  the  insertion  of  the  tuft  Into 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  a plain  indication  that  thin 
delay  is  subservient  in  a direct  manner  to  some  part 
of  the  secretive  process.”  The  peculiar  arrangement 
alluded  to,  the  same  author  think*  to  be  connected 
with  the  large  proportion  of  aqueous  particles  con- 
tained in  the  urine.  Mr.  Bowman  concludes  by  re- 
marking the  striking  fact,  u that  the  proximate  princi- 
ple* of  the  urine,  like  those  of  the  bile,  are  secreted 
in  all  animals  from  blood  which  ha*  already  passed 
through  one  system  of  capillaries — in  a word,  from 
portal  blood ; although  it  doc*  not  appear  to  what  ex- 
tent its  qualities  are  changed  by  traversing  the  Mal- 
pighian system. ”t  The  secreted  urine  is  ultimately 
poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  papilla4,  where  it  is 
received  by  the  calyces,  and  transmitted  from  them, 
through  die  infundibula,  to  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  and 
thence  to  the  bladder.  Recent  urine,  jn  the  human 
subject,  is  of  an  amber  or  straw  colour,  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  its  degree  of  dilution,' or  the 
presence  of  some  of  it*  constituents  in  excess:  its  re- 
action is  decidedly  acid,  in  health  ; but  it  becomes 
alkaline  in  some  diseases,  and  by  decomposition.  The 
most  essential  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea,  of  which 
it  contains  about  three  per  cent. ; ninety -three  parts 
being  water,  and  the  rest  consisting  of  lactic  and  uric 
acids,  und  the  salts  of  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  lime  and 
magnesia,  with  o&mazome,  extractive  matter,  and  a 
trace  of  silica. | 

• The  reader  is  referred  to  the  origins!  paper  for  particulars  : 
it  is  in  the  PkiltmtfJucul  Tramtncfton*,  part  i.,  for  1842,  p.  57. 

t Lot.  til.  |k  77. 

I Berzelius,  (him*  .fstmlr,  p.  342. 
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SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  REPRODUCTION. 


„ Tub  Male  Organs  of  Generation  include  the  glands 

for  the  secretion  of  the  fecundating  and  oilier  fluids, 
aud  the  apparatus  for  conducting  such  secretion  to  its 
destination:  the  course  of  the  semen  will  be  followed 
in  the  ensuing  description.  The  Testicles,  which  arc 
two  in  number,  are  suspended  in  a bag  called  the 
Scrotum . This  sac  consists  of  skin  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  abdomen  and  thigljs,  but  modified  in 
texture,  being  very  thin  and  lax,  and  presenting  many 
sebaceous  follicles  and  hairs  scattered  at  intervals  over 
its  surface : it  also  presents  a central  ridge  which  is 
continuous  with  the  raphe  of  the  periiucuni : the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  is  devoid  of  fat.  Beneath  (tie 
skin  is  a texture  peculiar  to  this  part  named  the  ilarlot ; 
it  is  vascular  aud  reddish  in  up|)earance,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  a contractile  property  : its  connexions  arc  to 
the  rami  of  ischium  aud  pubes  laterally,  and  to  the 
under  part  of  the  urethra  in  the  mesial  line,  thus  as- 
sisting in  funning  the  partition  between  the  testicles. 
The  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  descends  around 
each  spermatic  cord,  and  forms  a distinct  investment 
to  either  testicle.  Beneath  this  are  seen  the  expanded 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  are  spread  over 
the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  testicle.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  and  albuginea  arc  the  more  direct  coverings 
of  this  gland ; the  former  of  these  is  a serous  mem- 
brane, and  originally  a production  from  the  peritoneum : 
it  is  loosely  connected  to  the  scrotum,  but  adheres 
firmly  to  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  testicle ; the  epidi- 
dymis is  the  line  of  refiectioo,  and  its  posterior  margin 
is  consequently  left  uncovered  : it  invests  the  cord  to 
a limited  extent.  The  dense  fibrous  coat  of  the  testicle 
is  named,  from  its  appearance,  tunica  albuginea ; and 
to  it  the  peculiar  form  of  this  pulpy  gland  is  due. 
Productions  of  this  membrane  extend  into  the  interior 
of  the  testicle  in  the  form  of  septa,  to  be  presently 
noticed.  In  shape  the  Testicle  is  oval  and  somewhat 
flattened ; its  position  in  the  scrotum  is  oblique,  and 
the  left  usually  hangs  rather  lower  than  the  right.  A 
section  of  the  testicle  exhibits  its  structure  to  be  of  a 
grey  colour  and  pulpy  consistence ; it  is  made  up  of 
minute  tortuous  vessels,  disposed  in  bundles,  which 
are  separated  from  each  by  the  fibrous  septa  which 
project  inwards  from  the  tunica  albuginea : these  bands 
are  continuous  with  the  mediastinum  testis,  a broad 
process  of  the  fibrous  tunic  which  projects  into  the 
back  of  the  gland,  and  consists  of  two  laniins  enclos- 
ing the  spermatic  vessels  and  nerves:  this  process  is 
broadest  above  where  it  is  perforated  by  the  excretory 
ducts.  The  tubuli  seminiferi  (as  the  minute  spermatic 
ducts  are  called)  unite  to  form  larger  vessels  (tubuli 
recti),  which  vary  in  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  or 
upwvds : these  take  a parallel  direction  to  the  back 
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part  of  the  gland,  where  they  are  found  between  the  Anatomy 
layers  of  the  mediastinum  intermingled  with  the  other 
vesscls  aud  nerves ; they  again  unite  into  fewer  and 
larger  tubuli  (vas*  effereutia)  which  pierce  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  ultimately  form  one  single  duct,  the 
▼as  deferens.  The  Epididymis  is  an  oblong  body, 
narrow  in  the  centre  and  bulbous  at  either  extremity  : 
its  position  is  along  the  back  part  of  the  testicle,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  vasa  efferentia  above,  and 
by  the  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
rest  of  its  course.  Its  upper  extremity  is  named  its 
head,  and  consists  of  the  convoluted  vasa  efferentia; 
the  globus  minor,  or  tail,  and  intervening  body  arc 
constituted  of  the  coiled  vas  deferens,  which  at  length 
becomes  isolated,  aud  assuming  a denser  character  and 
larger  size,  it  takes  a M*r|>etitiue  course  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  epididymis,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  it  becomes  connected  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  chord,  posterior  to  which  it  lies;  and  with 
them  traverses  the  inguinal  canal  to  enter  the  abdo- 
men. At  the  internal  ring  the  vas  deferens  leaves  the 
other  vessels,  and,  after  hooking  round  the  epigastric 
artery,  descends  backwards  and  inwards  along  the  side 
of  the  bladder,  crossing  in  its  progress  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles,  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  oblite- 
rated hypugustric  artery  ; it  now  approaches  its  fellow, 
at  first  lying  anterior  and  then  internal  to  the  ureter, 
and  next  between  the  bladder  and  rectum ; lastly,  it 
passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding  vcsicula 
seminal  is,  the  duct  of  which  it  joins  us  they  together 
penetrate  the  prostate  gland  to  enter  the  urethra. 

The  VesiaUet  Seminales  are  a pair  of  membranous 
canals  with  lateral  appendages,  convoluted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assume  an  oval  form : their  position  is  be- 
tween the  inferior  port  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
and  above  und  behind  the  prostate  gland,  to  which 
their  anterior  extremities  are  attached  : the  ureters  are 
behind  them,  and  the  vasa  deferentia  are  attached  to 
their  inner  margins.  The  coils  of  the  vesicular  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  present  the  apjjeanmce  of  an  aggregation 
of  cells : the  duct  of  each  joins  that  of  the  vas  defe- 
rens. The  Proslale  is  a conglobate  gland,  of  firm  and 
dense  structure  and  grey  colour,  which  surrounds  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra  in  the  form  of  a trun- 
cated cone.  It  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  posterior 
reflection  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  interiorly  it 
rests  upon  the  rectum;  its  sides  are  covered  by  the 
levator  aui,  and  its  base  surrounds  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ; whilst  its  apex  extends  to  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  great  bulk  of  the  prostate 
is  behind  and  on  the  sides  of  the  urethra,  and  a super- 
ficial groove  on  either  surface  marks  the  junction  of 
the  lateral  lobes,  the  central  connexion  between  which 
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Anatomy.  has  been  named  the  middle  lobe  r the  base  of  the  gland 
is  notched  at  the  entrance  of  the  common  ejaculatory 
ducts.  A dense  capsule  (the  posterior  layer  of  the 
deep  perinaal  fascia)  envelopes  the  prostate,  and  is 
continued  into  that  part  of  the  vesical  fascia  which 
forms  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  and  covers 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  gland.  The  prostatic  ducts, 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  fifteen,  open  principally  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  on  the  sides  and  surface 
of  the  Verumon tanurn . Anterior  to  the  prostate,  and 
lying  between  the  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
on  either  side  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, are  two  small  aceeisory  glands,  first  described  by 
Cow  per,  and  named  after  him  : they  are  granular,  and 
each  about  the  size  of  a pen,  possessing  a small  duct, 
about  huh'  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs  forward  and 
opens  into  the  spongy  part  of  the  urethra,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  bulb. 

The  Penis  is  a cylindrical  erectile  organ  which,  in 
its  relaxed  condition,  is  pendent  from  the  pubes,  and 
rests  upon  the  scrotum  between  the  testicles.  It  is 
covered  by  the  common  integument,  which  is  thin  and 
connected  to  the  body  of  the  organ  by  lax  cellular 
tissue  wholly  devoid  of  adipose  matter : this  skin  ex- 
tends beyond  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  forming  the 
prepuce,  and  is  then  reflected  on  to  the  glans  where 
it  becomes  extremely  delicate,  and  is  ultimately  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  at  tin*  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  A fold  of  the  prepuce  attached  to  the 
notch  on  the  under  part  of  the  glans  is  named  the  fne- 
nura ; it  limits  the  uncovering  of  the  penis,  and  pro- 
bablv  may  render  the  emission  of  the  semen  more 
forcible  by  acting  on  the  urethral  orifice  during  erec- 
tion. At  the  junction  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inmum,  are  a 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  named  glandule  Tyson! . 
A production  of  superficial  fascia  from  the  abdomen 
is  continued  around  the  penis,  becoming  more  delicate 
as  it  advances,  and  terminating  at  the  corona  glandix. 
The  body  of  the  penis  consists  of  the  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  beneath  which,  and  in  the  angular  interval 
between  them,  the  urethra  is  lodged : their  extremities 
are  surmounted  by  the  glans  penis,  which  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  corpus  spungioeum  urethrae.  The  Corpora 
Cavernosa  spring  from  two  roots  or  crura,  each  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  corre- 
sponding ramus  of  the  ischium,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  tuba  tschii,  and  adhering  also  to  the  ramus  of 
the  pubes : they  are  covered  internally  by  the  erectores 
penis  muscles,  and  unite  in  front  of  the  pubic  arch. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  conjoined  cavernous 
bodies  is  conical  und  truncated:  their  junction  above 
is  marked  by  a groove,  in  which  are  lodged  the  two 
dorsal  arteries  and  vein  of  the  penis,  whilst  a deeper 
furrow  beneath  lodges  the  urethra.  A flattened  hand 
of  white  fibres  extends  from  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorml  surface  and  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  under  the 
name  of  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  essentially  fibrous 
externally,  ami  spongy  or  cellular  within : a partition, 
consisting  of  flattened  fibres,  separates  the  two,  and 
from  its  comb-like  arrangement  is  named  septum  pccti- 
niformc:  this  permits  of  a free  interchange  of  vessels 
between  the  two  side*  of  the  organ.  Their  spongy 
. texture  consist!  of  an  intricate  arrangement  of  fibrous 
and  cellular  bands,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of 


a number  of  small  cells,  around  and  in  which  the  -Anatomy, 
vessels  ramify. 

The  Urethra  is  the  excretory  duct  common  to  the  u r inarv 
and  genital  organs : it  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of 
the  glans  penis,  and  lined  throughout  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  genito-urtnary  system.  The  urethra  is  divided  into 
different  compartments,  which  vary  slightly  in  calibre, 
and  more  importantly  in  other  points,  according  to  the 
structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded  : these  divisions 
are  severally  named  prostatic,  membranous,  bulbous, 
spongy,  and  glandular:  its  course  is  serpentine,  and 
its  interior  presents  the  openings  of  the  common  ejacu- 
latory, prostatic,  and  Cowper's  ducts,  in  addition  to 
those  of  many  submucous  follicles.  The  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  somewhat  exceeds  an  inch  in 
extent : its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  it  is  nearer  to  the  upper  than  the  lower 
surface  of  the  gland,  the  thick  posterior  wall  of  which 
alone  separates  it  from  the  rectum:  the  interior  of 
this  division  presents  a centra)  dilatation  on  either  side 
of  the  median  line,  named  the  prostatic  sinuses,  between 
which  and  interiorly  is  u prominent  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  named  Yerumontanum  or  caput  Gallina- 
ginis : in  the  middle  of  this  fold  a large  lacuna  opens, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  is  the  orifice  of  the  common 
ejaculatory  duct;  the  apertures  of  the  prostatic  ducts 
themselves  form  a cresentic  range  in  either  Hiuus.  The 
membranous  division  is  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  and  lies  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  where  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deep  prrincsl  fascia,  which  is  reflected 
before  anti  behind  it,  and  by  the  conjoined  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levatores  ani : its  calibre  is  a little  con- 
tracted, and  its  walls  are  thin : a plexus  of  vein*  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  is  interposed  between  it  and 
the  pubes.  The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  extends 
forwards  from  the  last  division  to  the  extremity  of  the 
gkn« : it  is  so  named  from  the  texture  which  surrounds 
it,  and  constitutes  about  three-fourths  of  its  whole 
length:  the  fibrous  membrane  which  envelopes  it  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  but  its 
structure  is  essentially  cellular  and  erectile,  and  similar 
in  nature  to  that  of  the  crura.  The  commencement  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum  is  named  the  bulb,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  this  erectile  tissue,  occupying  the  angular 
interval  between  the  crura  penis  near  their  junction : 
it  projects  backwards,  and  is  invested  by  the  anterior 
reflection  of  the  deep  perineal  lascia.  The  calibre  of  the 
urethra  is  here  augmented  in  a marked  manner,  though 
not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the 
bulb  itself.  In  front  of  the  bulb  the  spongy  portion  of 
the  urethra  again  contracts,  and  continues  of  uniform 
dimensions  through  the  rest  of  its  course  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  glans  : immediately  in  front  of  the  sinus 
of  the  bulb  arc  the  openings  of  Cowper's  ducts.  The 
glans  penis  is  a further  expansion  of  the  spongy  texture 
above  described,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
urethra : H is  invested  by  a delicate  cuticle,  and  has  a 
pink  appearance : its  size  varies  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  distension,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a cone  sur- 
mounting the  corpora  cavernosa,  with  its  under  part 
sliced  obliquely:  the  apex  of  this  cone  presents  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra,  which  is  an  elongated  aper- 
ture closed  by  lateral  lips:  the  base  of  the  cone  is 
bounded  by  a prominent  ridge  which  encircles  the 
glans  obliquely,  and  is  named  the  corona  gland  is.  The 
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Anatomy.  interior  of  the  spongy  <livi»>ioin  of  the  urethra  exhibits 
1 v* ^ the  orifices  of  several  lacuna*,  the  largest  of  which  are 
on  its  upper  surface,  and  all  are  directed  forwards: 
these  become  more  numerous  towards  the  glans,  near 
which  one  larger  than  the  rest  is  named  the  lacuna 
magna.  In  the  glans  itself  a remarkable  transverse 
dilatation  of  the  canal  exists,  which  is  called  the  fossa 
navieularis;  whereas  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  con- 
tracted so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a vertical 
slit. 

Structure  and  functions  of  certain  parts  of  the  Male 
Organs  of  Generation. — The  texture  of  the  Dartos  has 
been  a frequent  subject  of  dispute  amongst  anatomists : 
that  it  possesses  contractile  properties  there  appears  to 
be  no  question ; and  its  action  seems  more  allied  to  the 
vermicular  or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  than  any  other.  A recent  author  remarks 
that  muscular  fibres  of  the  unstriped  variety  have 
been  detected  in  its  structure,  to  which  the  contractility 
of  the  dartos  is  due;  and  adds  that  the  reason  of  their 
having  been  previously  overlooked  depends  on  their 
admixture  with  a great  abundance  of  areolar  tissue, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a modification  of  the  same 
texture  common  to  that  region.  The  minute  structure 
of  the  Testis  presents  several  points  for  consideration. 
The  convolutions  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  lobule  is  a cone  with  its  apex  towards 
the  rete  testis : the  last-named  body  consists  of  from 
six  to  twelve  serpentine  vessels,  which  receive  the 
tubuli  recti  and  anastomose  with  each  other,  being 
contained  between  the  laminsc  of  the  mediastinum  or 
corpus  Highmori.  The  vosa  effbrentia  leave  the  rctc, 
being  at  first  straight  and  afterwards  convoluted  : they 
are  (according  to  Louth)  from  ten  to  thirty  in  number, 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  epididymis.  The  average  length  of  the 
canal  which  forms  the  epididymis  is  otx>ut  twenty  feet. 
The  diameter  of  all  the  tubuli  is  the  same,  being,  accord- 
ing to  Louth,  of  an  English  inch ; and  that  of  the 
vasa  recta  is  -fa.  The  same  author  states  that  each 
lobule  contains  one,  two,  or  (sometimes)  several  tubuli. 
He  reckons  the  number  of  tubuli  at  840,  the  length 
of  one  being  about  two  feet : they  anastomose  freely 
only  towards  their  extremities,  nevertheless  they  rarely 
present  free  ends.  From  the  above  description  it  is 
apparent  that  the  whole  internal  surface  performs 
the  office  of  secretion.  A ctrcal  appendage  of  variable 
length,  which  probably  secretes  a peculiar  fluid,  usually 
joins  the  vas  deferens  where  it  leaves  the  epididy- 
mis; this  is  called  * vasculum  aberrans.’  The  calibre  of 
the  Vas  deferens  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
its  diameter : its  coats  are  thick  and  wiry  to  the  feel, 
—a  peculiarity  affording  the  necessary  resistance  to 
pressure,  which  would  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the 
secretion.  It  hus  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Vesi- 
cuUr  seminales  were  receptacles  of  the  semen : their 
character  and  organization  render  it  more  probable  that 
they  furnish  an  additional  secretion  to  lubricate  the 
passages  or  dilute  the  fecundating  fluid.  The  Prostate 
gland  is  an  example  of  the  aggregation  of  several  com- 
pound follicles  into  a single  mass,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
collection  of  smaller  glands,  each  constituting  a ramified 
tube  with  cellular  extremities : its  secretion  is  viscid 
and  transparent.  Professor  Muller  has  given  a parti- 
cular account  of  the  vascular  arrangement  in  the 
Corpora  Cavernosa  penis:  he  describes  the  arteries 
as  having  two  terminations,  one  of  which  is  similar 


to  that  of  other  arteries,  viz.  for  nutrition,  and  contmu  - Anatomy, 
nicating  with  the  minute  radicles  of  the  veins.  The 
other  set  are  derived  from  the  sides  of  the  arteries,  and 
consist  of  short  curled  branches  which  are  sometimes 
single,  at  others  form  tufts,  and  terminate  abruptly,  by 
apparently  closed  extremities.  These,  which  he  names 
arteriee  hclicincr,  project  into  the  venous  cells,  und  are 
chiefly  detected  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpora 
cuveroosu,  and  corpus  spongiosum  urethra1.  The  Pro- 
fessor conjectures  that,  though  these  helicine  arteries 
present  no  openings,  the  blood  is  poured,  during  erec- 
tion, from  them  into  the  venous  cells,  whence  it  would 
be  subsequently  and  gradually  absorbed  by  the  veins. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  increased  local  action  is  an 
unexplained  phenomenon,  though  probably  referable  to 
the  same  agency  os  that  which  accomplishes  partial  and 
temporary  vascular  activity  in  other  parts  and  under 
other  circumstances.*  The  opinions  of  Professor  Mdller 
have  not  received  universal  sanction  ; and  others  have 
failed  to  observe  ajl  that  he  describes.  Whatever  may 
be  the  correctness  of  the  anatomical  description  just 
alluded  to,  the  following  facts  seem  to  be  apparent: 
that,  for  the  production  of  erection,  the  blnod  must  be 
retarded  in  the  cells  und  veins  of  the  penis,  whilst  it  is 
still  transmitted  by  the  arteries.  This  may  be  effected 
in  the  following  way  by  muscular  action  : the  erectores 
penis  command  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  by  their 
action  may  therefore  prevent  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  them ; at  the  same  time  thut  the  acceleru- 
tores  urine  compress  in  like  manner  the  spongy  body 
of  the  urethra  : this  latter  operation  is  further  accelera- 
ted by  the  distension  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  com- 
pressing the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  against  the  pubic 
arch.  This  explanation  w ill  transfer  the  seat  of  nervous 
operation  from  the  vessels  to  the  muscles  ; and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  whatever  may  be  the  primvm 
mobile,  the  phenomenon  is  mainly  accomplished  by  that 
reflected  nervous  energy  to  which  the  remaining  steps 
of  the  process,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  act  of 
coitus  by  emission,  are  attributable.  The  persistent 
action  of  the  erector  muscles,  and  the  spasmodic  com- 
pression of  the  distended  bulb  by  the  ejuculators  arc 
acts  wholly  independent  of  volition.af 

During  the  early  part  of  foetal  life  the  Testicles  lie 
within  the  abdomen,  resting  on  the  psoir  muscles, 
beneath  the  kidneys,  and  receiving,  like  these  organs, 
a partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum.  Each  testicle 
is,  at  this  period,  attached  to  the  pubic  symphysis  by 
a fibrous  cord,  named  Gubemaculum  testis , which  ex- 
tends through  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings.  This  cord 
is  broadest  above,  and  presents  a very  small  canal. 

By  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  gubemaculum  the 
testicle  is  approximated  to  the  internal  ring,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  it  commences  its 
descent  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  scrotum, 
carrying  with  it  a reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  folded  around  it  so  as  to  form  a partial,  but  double, 
investment  to  the  organ.  The  communication  between 
this  production  of  the  serous  membrane  and  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  is  subsequently  cut  off*,  und 
that  portion  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  cord 
also  degenerates  into  cellular  tissue ; so  that  the  tunica 
vaginalis  thus  becomes  a distinct  und  independent 

* This  subject  haa  already  been  dbcuued  under  the  head  of 
the  ‘ Vaacular  Syatera/ 

♦ For  further  particular*  on  Urn  head,  reference  may  be  mu<r 
to  the  • Sente  of  Touch/  p.  431. 
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Anatomy,  serous  sac,  closely  embracing  the  testicle  and  reflected 
along  the  line  of  the  epididymis,  os  already  described. 

Female  Organt. — The  externa]  organs  of  Genera- 
tion in  the  female  consist  of  the  following  parts.  The 
mans  Veneris , on  adipose  cushion  in  front  of  the  pubes: 
this,  in  the  adult,  is  covered  with  hair.  The  term 
“ru/m”  is  applied  to  the  external  opening  of  the 
vagina.  It  is  a fissure  which  extends  backwards  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  anus,  and  which  presents  a supe- 
rior commissure  where  the  extcrnul  labia  are  united 
above,  and  an  inferior  commissure,  behind  which  and 
between  it  and  the  anus  is  the  short  perinumm.  The 
external  or  proper  labia  are  thick  folds  of  integument 
which  bound  the  vulva  on  either  side;  and  within 
these  are  the  nympha  or  smaller  labia,  which  diverge 
as  they  descend  from  either  side  of  the  clitoris,  and  ure 
gradually  blended  below  with  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  vulva : they  contain  erectile  tissue.  The 
clitoris  is  within  the  vulva,  and  a little  below  its  supe- 
rior commissure:  it  is  composed  of  element*  analogous 
to  those  of  the  penis,  possessing  crura,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  raini  of  the  pubes.  These  unite  and 
are  surmounted  by  a glans,  around  which  a prepuce  is 
folded : the  structure  of  this  body  is  cellular,  like  that 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  male  urethra,  and  is 
capable  of  similar  erection.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra 
is  situated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  clitoris:  this 
passage  is  very  short  in  the  female,  being  barely  two 
inches  in  length.  Its  position  is  above  the  vagina,  and 
it  takes  a curved  course  upwards  and  backwards  be- 
neath the  symphysis  pubis,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a production  analogous  to  the  triangular  ligament  in 
the  male  perinwum.  The  circular  orifice  of  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  is  studded  with  mucous  glands.  The 
Vagina  leads  upwards  from  the  vulva,  and  is  attached 
internally  around  the  neck  of  the  uterus  : it  is  sur- 
rounded externally  by  an  annular  muscle  (analogous 
to  ihe  accelerator  urin®  in  the  male),  which  extends 
from  the  clitoris  around  the  vagina,  and  acts  as  a 
sphincter  muscle.  The  clitoris  possesses  erector  mus- 
cles similar  to  those  of  the  male  penis ; and  the  cither 
muscles  of  the  perimeurn  and  anus  are  alike  in  both 
sexes.  The  entrance  to  the  vagina  is  originally  partially 
closed  by  a reduplication  of  the  mucous  membrane 
{hymen),  which  leaves  a circular  aperture.  After 
coition  it  ceases  to  exist,  and  in  its  place  small  red 

frominenccs  are  seen,  named  the  myrtiform  caruncles, 
n examining  the  form  and  course  of  the  vagina,  it  is 
found  to  be  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  uud 
slightly  curved,  its  concavity  looking  towards  the 
bladder.  Its  lateral  diameter  exceeds  its  antcro-pos- 
teriur,  and  it  is  most  capacious  in  the  centre : its  pos- 
terior wall  is  also  much  longer  than  its  anterior,  and 
is  partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  descends 
to  form  a cul-de-sac  between  it  and  the  rectum.  The 
constituents  of  the  vagina  arc  an  external  fibrous  tissue, 
which  presents  a plexiform  arrangement  of  vessels, 
giving  the  part  an  erectile  character,  especially  near 
the  vulva;  and  a lining  of  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  thick  and  dense,  studded  with  mucous  follicles,  and 
presenting  transverse  folds  or  ruga*.  The  Uterus  and 
its  appendages  constitute  the  internal  organs  of  gene- 
ration in  the  female.  The  position  of  the  uterus  is  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  bladder : it  is  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  is  rather  less.  Its  superior  oxtre- 
mitf  is  expanded, and  named  its  fundus,  to  which  its  nar- 
row-neck interiorly  is  connected  by  the  intervening  body. 
Y>)L.  VIII. 


The  cervix  uteri  is  embraced  by  the  vagina,  which  ex-  Anatomy, 
tends  higher  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  aspect, 

The  body  of  the  uterus  is  flattened,  its  an  tern- pos- 
terior diameter  being  little  more  than  the  thickness  of 
its  walls.  That  portion  of  the  organ  which  projects 
into  the  vagina,  presents  the  mouth  of  the  womb  (os 
tinea*),  which  is  a transverse  fissure  bounded  by  smooth 
lips  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  thicker.  The  cavity 
of  the  uterus  is  very  small:  superiorly  ami  laterally 
are  the  small  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes : it  is 
lined  by  a layer  of  delicate  mucous  membrane  which 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  vagina,  ami  sends  a 
prolongation  into  either  Failopiun  tube.  The  serous 
investment  of  the  uterus  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum, 
ill  its  progress  from  the  back  of  the  bladder  to  the 
rectum.  On  either  side  of  the  womb  this  reflection 
is  intercepted  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  thus  forms 
a broad  told,  expanding  laterally,  and  dividing  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  into  two  compartments.  The 
ovaries  and  round  ligaments  are  al*<o  contained  between 
the  layers  of  this  reduplication,  which  is  named  the 
broud  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The 
round  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  upper  or  fore  part 
of  the  uterus  laterally,  in  front  of  and  below  the  con- 
nexion of  the  tubes.  They  pass  upwards,  outwards 
and  forwards  to  the  internal  rings;  and  after  tra\ erring 
the  inguinal  canals,  terminate  by  expanding  on  the 
tnons  Veneris:  they  consist  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue  and  severul  vessels.  The  Fallopian  lubes  are 
two  canals,  which  lie  in  the  superior  folded  border  of 
the  brood  ligaments : they  are  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  extend  from  the  angles  of  the  fundus  out- 
wards, expanding  towards  their  extremities,  and  ter- 
minating by  open  fringed  mouths,  called  their  fim- 
briated extremities.  The  Ovaries  are  euclosed  in  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  occupying  the  interval 
between  the  round  ligaments  and  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
placed  very  near  to  the  open  extremities  of  the  latter, 
being,  in  fact,  usually  partially  attached  to  one  or 
more  of  the  fimbrise.  The  inner  margin  of  each  ovary 
is  connected  to  the  uterus  by  a ligament  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long : the  appearance  of  these  organs  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a small  com  preaped  testicle,  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  a fibrous  capsule  similar  to  the  tunica 
albuginea  of  that  organ. 

Structure  of  the  Uterus  ami  Ovaries . — The  walls  of 
the  uterus  are  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  its  proper 
texture  is  close  arid  resisting ; its  colour  is  grey  ; it  is 
very  vasculur,  ami  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres  very 
complex.  Although  its  projierties,  ut  the  period  of 
parturition,  essentially  identify  it  with  muscular  fibre, 
its  actual  muscularity  has  been  always  questioned  from 
the  absence  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  this  tissue. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  belonging  to  the  unstriped  variety  of  muscular 
fibre — a peculiarity  which  has  led  to  its  being  over- 
looked by  earlier  investigators.  A section  of  the  ovary 
exhibits  several  small  vesicles,  containing  a viscid 
fluid.  Some  are  delicate  and  pellucid  ; others  are 
evidently  more  vascular,  and  contain  u yellowish  or 
brownish  fluid.  Some  of  these  vessels  encroach  upou 
the  surface,  and  others,  having  actually  burst,  leave  a 
cicatrised  spot  behind.*  Dr.  Barry  has  recently  cotu- 

* For  the  physiological  division  of  this  section,  the  render  u 
referred  to  p.  1 »6,  of  Vol.  8 ; and  for  a description  of  the  Female 
Mamma,  to  p.  |3*J  of  the  oame  Volume. 
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Anatomy.  municated  the  interesting  fuel  of  his  having  observed 
s— “v-*— ' ' the  spermatic  animalcule*  on  the  ovary. 

A close  analogy  may  be  (raced  between  the  appa- 
rently dissimilar  external  organs  of  generation  in  the 
male  and  female.  The  clitoris  overhang*  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  has  attached  to  either  side  of  it  the 
superior  extremities  of  the  nympha*.  If  these  last 
bodies  were  connected  throughout  their  whole  extent 
they  would  represent  a continuation  of  the  urethra, 
which  would  then  terminate,  as  in  the  male,  at  the 
glans  clitoridi*.  The  most  common  forms  of  spurious 
hermaphroditism  are  associated  with  these  analogies; 
viz.,  excessive  development  of  the  clitoris  in  the  female, 
and  hypospadic  fissure  of  the  urethra  in  the  male. 

True  Hermaphroditism,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
sexual  arrangement  in  plants,  is  rare  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  Where  it  is  found  if  exists  in  one  or  two 
forms,  impregnation  resulting  from  the  concurrence  of 
two  or  more  individuals  in  which  both  sexes  are  deve- 
loped, or  in  one  individual  independently.  Many  Mol- 
lusca  and  Radiata  present  illustrations  of  those  forms 
of  hermaphroditism  which  only  exist  a*  un  abnormal 
development  in  the  Articulate  and  Vertebrate  class 08. 
The  different  forms  of  spurious  hermaphroditism,  such 
as  are  met  with  occasionally  in  the  human  subject,  are 
usually  the  result  of  arrested  development.  The  dis- 
tinction of  sex  does  not  take  place  in  the  human 
embryo  until  after  the  completion  of  the  third  mouth, 
when  the  margins  of  those  small  folds  of  integument 
which  become  the  nt/mphat  in  the  female,  are  approxi- 
mated to  form  the  closed  urethra  of  the  male ; the  lattia 
majora  further  corresponding  to  the  folds  which  consti- 
tute the  scrotum  for  the  reception  of  the  testicles.  Tile 
concurrent  existence  of  fissured  urethra,  with  retention 
of  the  lust-mentioned  glands  within  the  abdomen,  and 
imperfect  general  development  of  the  body,  constitute 


the  most  common  form  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  Anatomy, 
in  the  human  subject,  the  true  sex  being,  however,  ' 

masculine.  Abnormal  development  of  the  clitoris,  and 
l>roJapse  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  have  also  given 
rise  to  doubts  respecting  the  true  sex.  But  the  rarer 
instances,  which  present  the  nearest  approximation  to 
that  perfect  condition  of  double  sexual  development 
which  is  met  with  in  die  lower  classes  of  animals 
alluded  to,  are  those  in  which  there  exists  an  actual 
admixture  of  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes.  Thus, 
a testicle  on  one  sale  may  co-exist  with  uii  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube  on  the  opposite:  in  these  cases  an  ill* 
developed  uterus  is  usually  found,  widi  an  imperforate 
and  small  penis,  ami  a fissure  terminating  in  a cul-de- 
sac  beneath  it.  in  other  instances,  the  external  organa 
of  the  female  arc  comparatively  perfect,  but  the  uterus 
is  small  or  altogether  wonliug ; and,  iu  place  of  tike 
ovaries,  testicles  are  found,  the  ducts  of  which  termi- 
nate in  the  uterus  or  vagina.  The  free-martin  amongst 
cattle,  to  the  anatomy  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  directed 
attention  in  his  Anintai  Economy,  belongs  to  this  variety 
of  malformation.  The  case  may  be  reversed,  and  die 
type  of  die  external  organs  may  be  that  of  the  inale,  w ilh 
the  exception  of  the  testicles,  whilst  the  internal  organs 
as  strictly  belong  to  the  female  sex.  A further  variety 
involves  a greater  complexity,  in  exhibiting  a tendency 
to  the  repetition  of  the  corresponding  organs  of  both 
sexes  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  : us  in  the  co-exist- 
euee  of  the  uterus  and  vesicuhe  seminajes,  or  the  testi- 
cles and  ovaries.  Lastly,  cases  are  oa  record  in  which 
a more  or  less  perfect  uterus  was  superudded  to  the 
male  genital  organs.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark that,  even  in  these  nearer  approaches  to  true 
hernia phrodilisin,  the  varieties  alluded  to  are  still  widely 
removed  from  that  normal  condition  which  admits  of 
sell  or  mutual  impregnation. 
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Materia  MATERIA  MEDICA  is  that  department  of  the 
Meihca.  ngjence  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  materials  em* 
ployed  for  the  alleviation  amt  cure  of  disease.  The  plan 
of  the  present  treatise  will  not  allow  of  our  entering 
into  all  the  botanical  and  chemical  details  usually  con- 
tained in  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Materia  Med  tea  ; 
nor  do  these  details  possess  sufficient  interest,  for  the 
generality  of  readers,  to  render  it  at  all  desirable  that 
much  space  should  be  allotted  to  them.  Those  who 
wish  for  further  information  on  the  botanical  purt  of 
the  subject  we  would  refer  to  the  Article  Botany.  In 
order  to  avoid  much  needless  repetition,  we  shall  pre- 
face our  account  of  the  various  articles  of  the  Materia 
M edict*  by  a brief  description  of  the  most  important 
pharmaceutical  processes  resorted  to  in  the  preparation 
of  medicines. 

The  operation*  of  pharmacy  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes;  1.  Mechanical ; 2.  Chemical. 

Under  the  first  head  are  included  the  processes  of 
weighing  and  measuring,  and  those  for  the  mechanical 
division  and  separation  of  bodies.  Those  pharmaceu- 
tical processes  which  ore  purely  chemical  comprise 
various  operations  for  the  production  of  changes  in  the 
physical  or  chemical  states  of  bodies,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  wre  call  to  our  akl  the  agency  of 
water,  and  of  other  chemical  agents. 


Mechanical  Operation*. 

1.  The  mode  of  determining  the  weight  and  hulk  of 
bodies. — The  process  of  weighing  is  one  so  simple  and 
so  familiar  to  all  as  to  rentier  unnecessary  any  account 
of  it  in  this  place.  In  the  compounding  of  medicines, 
the  British  Colleges  direct  the  use  of  Troy  weight. 
The  subjoined  Table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the 
pound  is  divided,  aud  the  signs  employed  for  denoting 
the  different  weights. 

A pound,  lb  f Twelve  ounces,  J xij. 

An  ounce,  3 s Eight  drachms,  5 viij. 

A drachm,  3 |.  Three  scruple*,  9 lij. 

A scruple,  0 5 1 Twenty  grains,  gr.  xx. 

A grain,  gr.  “ ( 

For  the  measure  of  liquids,  the  wine  gallon  is  used, 
which,  for  medicinal  purposrs,  is  thus  divided — 

A gallon,  C.  1 f Eight  pints,  Oviij. 

A pint,  O.  IS  Twenty  fluid  ounces,  f.  J xx. 

A fluid  ounce,  f . 3 1 2 -!  Eight  fluid  drachms,  f.  3 viij. 

A fluid  drachm, f.  3 g J Sixty  minims,  1R  lx. 

A minim,  ill  J ( 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  frequently  taken  as  a 
measure  of  their  goodness  and  purity  ; alcohol,  for  ex- 
ample, is  strong  in  proportion  as  its  gravity  is  low ; 
the  strength  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  specific  gravity. 
In  expressing  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids, 
distilled  water  is  taken  ns  the  standard.  The  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  is  generally  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  hydrometer ; it  may  ulao  be  readily  determined  by 
means  of  a bottle  to  which  a stopper  is  accurately  fitted, 
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and  which  is  made  to  contain  exactly  1000  grains  o(  Materia 
distilled  water : the  bottle  is  counterpoised,  filled  with  Medics, 
the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  we  wish  to  "V"— 
ascertain,  and  the  weight  in  grains  will  le  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  : — For  example,  alcohol  would  be 
found  to  weigh  M5  gTain.%  sulphuric  acid  1845  grains: 
the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  thus  expressed,  *815; 
that  of  sulphuric  acid  thus,  l‘S45,  water  being  taken  as 
unity,  in  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  a liquid, 
it  must  be  brought  by  calculation  to  a temperature  of 
60®,  if  the  thermometer  be  above  or  below  that  point 
at  the  time  of  performing  the  experiment. 

Mechanical  division  of  bodies. — The  cohesion  o( 
bodies  often  presents  an  obstacle  to  chemical  com- 
bination, as  well  a*  to  their  medicinal  action  in  the 
stomach ; and  the  following  mechanical  operations  are 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  bodies  to  a state 
of  minute  division. 

Trituration  is  performed  on  a small  scale  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  a pestle  in  a mortar  of  glass,  agate, 
or  Wedgwood  ware.  On  a larger  scale,  the  same 
operation  is  performed  by  means  of  rollers  of  stone  or  of 
metal,  which  arc  made  to  turn  upon  each  other  by 
machinery.  Levitation  is  a similar  process  to  that  of 
trituration;  but  in  the  former  case  the  rubbing  is 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  a liquid  which  has  not  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  solid  under  operation.  Gra- 
nulation is  employed  for  the  mechanical  division  of 
metals : it  is  effected  by  melting  the  sub*tance,  and 
stirring  it  briskly  until  it  becomes  cold,  or  by  pouring 
(he  melted  metal  into  water,  and  agitating  until  it 
is  cool,  or  bv  shaking  it  in  a wooden  box,  the  inside  of 
which  ha*  been  covered  with  chalk. 

Mtehartical  separation  cf  bodies  is  frequently  effected 
by  one  of  the  following  processes  : — sifting,  rleutriation, 
filtration,  expression,  and  despumatinn.  The  operation 
of  sifting  is  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  coarser 
from  the  finer  parts  of  powder*.  To  efTect  the  same 
purpose,  the  process  of  tdeu  trial  ion  is  sometimes  reported 
to  in  the  case  of  powders  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

The  powdered  substance  is  briskly  stirred  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  so  a*  to  diffuse  it  equally  through  the  ^ 
liquid  : the  finer  particles  remain  suspended,  while  the 
Coarser  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  in 
which  the  fine  particles  are  suspended  is  then  poured 
off*,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  until  the  whole  of 
the  powder  has  become  deposited ; the  supernatant 
liquor  is  then  removed,  either  by  careful  decantation,  or 
by  an  inverted  syphon. 

Filtration  is  used  for  separating  fluids  from  solids, 
and  sometimes  for  separating  one  fluid  from  another  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Thus,  suppose  we  have  a mixture  of 
oil  of  turpentine  with  water;  if  we  wet  the  paper  filter 
with  water,  then  pour  on  the  mixture,  the  whole  of  the 
water  will  pass  through,  leaving  the  oil  on  the  filter. 

Expression  is  employed  for  obtaining  the  juice  of 
fre*h  vegetables,  and  the  fixed  vegetable  oils.  The 
substance  is  first  bruised  or  coarsely  ground,  (hen 
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Materia  enclosed  in  a hair-c’otli  bag,  and  subjected  to  violent 
Medic*.  pressure  between  the  plaits  of  a serew-pre**. 

Despumation  is  employed  to  clarify  liquids  w hich  arc 
too  viscid  to  pass  through  a filter.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  merely  to  heal  the  liquid,  which  then  throws 
up  a scum,  that  is  to  be  carefully  removed  : but  more 
commonly  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  white  of  egg ; the 
albumen  is  coagulated  by  the  heat,  it  entangles  the 
impurities,  and  rising  with  them  to  the  surface,  is  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  a scum. 

Cuf.mical  Operations. 

Under  the  head  of  chemical  operations  are  ar- 
ranged all  those  processes  which  effect  changes  in 
bodies  by  the  agency  of  heal,  or  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  other  chemical  agents.  Those  operations  which 
are  performed  by  the  agency  of  heat  alone  ure — lique- 
faction, fusion,  evaporation , distillation,  rectification , 
and  sublimation.  The  operations  which  are  performed 
by  means  of  water  and  other  liquids  are — solution,  lixi- 
vialioH,  maceration,  digestion,  infusion,  decoction,  and 
extraction. 

The  changes  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  one 
set  of  bodies  upon  another  arc — decomposition , precipi- 
tation, and  fermentation. 

Liqut  faction  is  that  process  by  which  some  bodies, 
when  exposed  to  a moderate  heat,  are  rendered  fluid 
after  passing  through  several  intermediate  states  of 
softness.  This  process  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  fluid  such  bodies  as  fat,  lurd.  wax,  and  resin, 
and  thereby  to  facilitate  their  combination  in  the  for- 
mation of  ointments. 

Fusion  is  a modification  of  liquefaction,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  sudden  changes  from  (lie  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  which  those  bodies  which  are  liable  to  it 
suffer  on  exposure  to  heat.  There  are  no  intermediate 
slates  of  softness  ; but  the  fusible  body,  when  heated  to 
a certain  point,  immediately  assumes  the  liquid  form 
Fusion  is  generally  confined  to  the  metals,  which  are 
extracted  from  their  ores,  and  afterwards  smelled  and 
alloyed  by  it. 

Evaporation  is  the  dissipation  of  a liquid,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  by  means  of  heal ; it  is  employed  in  phar- 
macy when  we  wish  to  obtain  in  the  solid  form  any 
fixed  substance  which  may  be  in  a state  of  solution  in 
water,  or  in  any  other  vaporizable  liquid.  By  this  means 
we  obtain  a salt  from  its  solution  in  water.  When  the 
process  of  evaporation  is  employed,  the  liquid  is  entirely 
dissipated  and  lost ; hence,  when  the  value  of  a liquid 
renders  its  preservation  desirable,  we  have  recourse  to 
the  process  of  distillation. 

Distillation  differs  from  evaporation  in  this,  that  the 
vapour  cf  the  liquid  is  again  condensed  and  collected 
in  another  vessel ; the  vapour  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort 
carries  off  a large  amount  of  latent  heat,  which  is  given 
up  to  the  liquid  surrounding  the  receiver,  when  the 
vapour  again  assumes  the  liquid  form.  The  common 
still  consists  of  a boiler  which  contains  the  liquid  to  be 
acted  on ; the  boiler  is  surmounted  by  the  head,  which 
is  drawn  out  into  a tapering  pipe,  bent  in  an  arched 
form,  and  terminating  in  the  worm . The  worm  is  a 
long  pewter  pipe,  of  a decreasing  diameter,  which  winds 
in  a spiral  direction  obliquely  through  a deep  tub  6 lied 
with  cold  water.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  liquid 
in  the  boiler  is  condensed  in  the  worm,  and  issues  in 
drops  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 

Rectification  is  the  repeated  distillation  of  any  pro- 


duct obtained  by  distillation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Materia 
it  in  a state  of  purity.  Tire  second  operation  is  carrier!  Medic*, 
on  nt  a lower  temperature,  so  that  the  more  volatile  s,— 
materials  only  are  raided  and  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  the  impurities  remain  in  the  retort.  In  the  rec- 
tification of  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  usual  to  put  into  the 
retort  some  substance,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
carbonate  of  potash,  which,  by  its  affinity  for  the  water, 
restrains  it,  and  prevents  its  evaporation. 

Sublimation  is  a species  of  distillation  in  which  the 
substance  acted  on  is  a solid:  the  vapour  arising  from 
the  volatilization  of  the  solid  is  condensed,  and  re- 
assumes  the  solid  form.  This  process  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  calomel. 

Solution  is  that  process  by  which  the  cohesion  of  a solid 
is  overcome  by  the  attraction  of  u liquid  solvent ; in  thiB 
action,  the  two  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion  and 
heterogeneous  adhesion  are  opposed  to  each  other  ; and 
when  the  two  forces  are  exactly  in  equilibrio,  the  liquid 
is  said  to  be  saturated.  Heat  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  liquids  by  opposing  cohesion,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  force  of  attraction.  When  a liquid 
is  saturated  with  one  solid,  it  still  retains  the  power  of 
dissolving  a second,  and  even  a third,  when  saturated 
with  the  second ; and  so  on  until  it  holds  in  solution 
three,  four,  or  more  bodies  at  the  same  time. 

Lixi iiation  is  a term  applied  to  solution  when  the 
substance  acted  on  contain*  both  soluble  and  insoluble 
mutters.  Thus,  wood-ashes  are  lixiviated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  soluble  salts  of  potash  which  they 
contain  : on  a large  scale,  it  is  performed  in  a tub 
having  a hole  near  the  bottom.  A layer  of  straw  is 
placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  over  which  the 
substance  is  spread  and  covered  by  a cloth  ; after  which, 
cold  or  hot  water,  according  us  the  salt  is  more  or  less 
soluble,  is  poured  on.  The  water  takes  up  the  soluble 
parts,  and,  gradually  filtering  through  the  straw,  escapes 
from  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

Maceration  is  that  operation  by  which  the  soluble 
parts  of  substances,  chiefly  of  a vegetable  nature,  are 
obtained  iu  solution  by  immersing  them  in  cold  water, 
or  in  spirituous  fluids. 

Digestion  is  an  operation  similar  to  maceration,  ex- 
cept that  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  is  aided  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Infusion  is  intended  for  the  extraction  of  the  volatile 
and  aromatic  principle*  of  vegetables,  which  would  be 
dissipated  by  decoction ; and  also  those  pari*  of  vege- 
tables which  are  more  readily  soluble  in  water,  as  gum, 
sugar,  extract,  tannin,  and  the  salts.  The  water  is 
poured  boiling  hot  on  the  materials  sliced  or  reduced  to 
a coarse  powder,  and  kept  in  a closely- cove  red  vessel 
until  they  are  cold,  when  the  infusion  is  decanted  off 
for  use. 

Decoction , or  boiling,  is  intended  to  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  infusion ; but  in  this  operation  the  solvent 
power  of  the  liquid  is  increased  by  the  long-continued 
application  of  the  boili ug  temperature.  Decoction  is 
employed  with  advuntage  to  extract  the  mucilaginous 
parts  of  plants,  their  bitterness,  and  several  other  of  the 
vegetable  principles. 

Extraction. — If  an  infusion  or  a decoction  be  sub- 
jected to  evaporation,  the  liquid  part  is  evaporated,  and 
the  substances  dissolved  in  it  are  obtained  in  a solid 
form,  and  receive  the  name  of  an  extract. 

Decomposition  implies  the  separation  of  the  com- 
ponent part*  of  bodies  from  one  another.  It  may  be 
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Materia  produced  by  heat,  or  by  electricity,  but  in  m«»t  Cd&es  it 
M«*lica.  is  the  result  of  the  superior  affinity  of  some  chemical 
— p*V'*ta-/  agent  for  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  a compound. 

When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  displaced  by  the  greater  affinity  of 
the  stronger  acid  for  the  ammonia  ; nitrate  of  ammonia 
is  formed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  efferves- 
cence. This  is  a case  of  decomposition  by  single  elective 
affinity.  If,  instead  of  adding  nitric  acid  to  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  we  mix  a solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  with 
one  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  have  a ca*e  of 
double  elective  affinity,  and  double  de composition  occurs. 
The  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  ammonia,  and,  combining 
with  the  lime,  forms  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  in- 
soluble, falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; at  the  same 
time  the  nitric  acid  being  transferred  from  the  lime  to 
the  ammonia  forms  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  remains 
in  solution.  Many  pharmaceutical  compnunds  are  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  decomposition : and  the  pre- 
scriber  must  be  careful  not  lo  associate  such  substances 
as  decompose  each  other.  For  example,  if  to  the  com- 
pound  infusion  of  roses  we  add  acetate  of  lead,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  infusion  combines  with  the  lead,  an 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  (he  patient, 
who  it  might  be  supposed  was  tuking  sulphuric  acid  and 
lead,  would,  in  fact,  be  taking  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Precipitation  is  an  operation  in  which  decomposition 
occurs,  a solid  substance  being  thrown  down  from  a 
liquid  in  which  it  was  held  ill  solution,  by  the  chemical 
action  of  another  body  which  is  added  to  the  solution. 
The  substance  employed  to  produce  the  precipitation  is 
called  the  precipitant,  the  substance  which  is  separated 
by  its  action,  the  precipitate.  Thus,  if  into  u solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  a solution  of  soda  be  dropped, 
the  magnesia  separate-  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  falls  to 
the  bottom,  anti  forms  the  precipitate  ; while  the  alkali, 
which  is  the  precipitant,  combining  with  the  ncid  thus 
set  free,  remains  in  solution  in  the  -state  of  sulphate  of 
suda. 

Fermentation.  — The  constituents  of  vegetable 
matter,  when  separated  from  the  living  plant,  and 
placed  under  certain  circumstances,  act  upon  one 
another,  a spontaneous  decom position  and  metamor- 
phosis occur,  and  new  compounds  result  This  process 
has  been  denominated  Fermentation  ; and  as  its  pheno- 
mena and  results  vary  according  lo  the  nature  ol  the 
vegetable  matter  subjected  to  it,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurs,  the  general  process  is  divided 
info  different  species,  easily  distinguished  from  euch 
other.  Diastase  is  a remarkable  principle,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  incipient  germination  of  grains  and  seed-, 
and  the  tubers  of  potatoes;  this  substance  has  the  power 
ol  converting  starch  into  sugar,  and  the  process  bv 
which  the  change  it  effected  is  termed  the  Saccharine 
fermentation.  If  to  u saccharine  liquid  we  add  a small 
quantity  of  animal  albumen,  fibrim*,  or  gluten,  in  u stale 
of  putrefaction  or  spontaneous  decomposition,  keeping 
the  mixture  ul  a temperature  of  about  70  , we  determine  in 
H the  process  of  what  is  railed  the  li/iou*  fermentation  ; 
carbonic  acid  gas  escapes,  and  the  sugar  becomes  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  A liquid  which  has  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation,  if  exposed  to  the  air*  is  capable  of 
another  metamorphosis  ; the  alcohol  abstracts  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  acetic  acid  and 
water:  th«  is  designated  the  Acetous  fermentation.  Most 
vegetable  substances,  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of 


air,  moisture,  and  a moderate  temperature,  undergo  the  Muter** 
Putrefactive,  fermentation  ; their  elements  enter  into  Medics, 
new  combinations  gases  having  a foetid  odour  escape, 
leaving  behind  only  a small  quantity  of  earthy  and  me- 
tallic matter. 

We  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medico,  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant substances  prepared  from  them.  For  conve- 
nience of  reference,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  alpha- 
betical order : — 

Abiktis  resina. — Vide  Pintu  abies. 

Absinthium. — Vide  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

Acacia. — Sex.  *y*i.  Potygamia.  ilfonrctfl.  Nat.  ord. 

Legttminosee. 

1.  Acacia  Catechu. 

The  Acacia  Catechu,  from  which  the  catechu  of  com- 
merce is  obtained,  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  now  common  in  Jamaica.  Catechu  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water;  the  decoction  is 
then  evaporated  until  the  extract  is  of  sufficient  consist- 
ence lo  be  poured  into  clay  moulds. 

Qualities. — There  are  two  varieties  of  catechu  in  com- 
merce, the  pule  and  the  dark.  Pale  catechu  is  generally 
in  small  cakes,  of  a pale  reddish-brown  colour,  light  and 
friable,  with  a lamellated  texture  and  rough  fracture  ; 
has  a bitterish  and  astringent  taste,  leaving  a degree  of 
swecinrsson  the  palate  ; t*.  inodorous,  and  has  a specific 
gravity  between  1*28  and  1*39.  The  dark  variety, 
which  is  in  round  masses,  has  a deep  chocolate  colour 
internally,  with  the  hue  of  rusty  iron  on  the  outside; 
the  texture  is  uniform,  and  the  fracture  resinous,  mar- 
bled, and  shining.  It  is  heavier  than  the  pale,  the 
specific  gravity  being  1*45,  and  has  a more  austere  and 
bitter  taste ; but  in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
other  kind. 

Composition. — The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a 
specimen  of  each  variety,  by  Sir  H.  Davy:— 

Dark.  Pale. 

Tannin  ........  54  5 48  5 

Peculiar  extractive  .....  34  0 36*5 

Mud  luge 6 5 80 

Insoluble  matter  (chiefly  sand  and  lime)  5 0 7*0 

Catechu 100*0  100*0 

Physioi.ooicai,  Effects. — Catechu  produces  the 
local  and  general  effects  of  a vegetable  astringent. 

Uses. — Employed  ns  an  astringent  in  the  following 
cases  In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
usually  called  relaxed  sore  throat:  it  may  be  chewed  or 
sucked.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  by 
public  speakers  or  singers  to  prevent  hoarseness-  As 
an  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  it  may  be  usefully  combined 
with  chalk  or  opium.  As  an  astringent  in  atonic 
haemorrhages,  ami  in  cases  of  gleet  and  fluor  nlhus.  It 
is  nho  occasionally  used  as  a topical  application  to 
flabby  ulcers. 

Administration. — Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 1 It  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  a bolus,  or  in  the  form  of  infusion  or 
tincture. 

Acacia  Vera. — This  species  of  Acacia  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  Africa,  but  the  tree  that  yields  the 
gum  which  is  exported  from  Barbary  to  Great  Britain 
grows  principally  in  the  Atlas  mountains.  The  gum  of 
the  Acacia  tree  flows,  in  the  liquid  state,  from  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
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MftUria  usually  exude*  S(K>ntaueoosly  ; in  aome  instances,  how-  Purity. — Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  adding  Ma»*ria 
Mediea.  ever,  the  discharge  is  facilitated  by  incisions.  U«es.—  chloride  of  barium,  and  metals  by  the  change  of  colour  ^t*1*^* 
— ■v^-/  Qum  is  employed  in  medicine  for  its  nutritive,  emol-  produced  by  passing  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
lient,  and  demulcent  properties  ; it  is  wry  commonly  through  the  liquid.  Effects.—  In  the  concentrated  state, 
used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  It  is  it  is  an  irritant  and  corrusive  poison.  Applied  to  the 
sometimes  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth  to  allay  trou-  skin,  it  acts  as  a rubefacient  and  vesicant.  In  moderate 
ble&ome  cough,  and  to  diminish  irritation  of  the  fauces,  doses  it  is  refrigerant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

It  is  used  as  a demulcent  in  inflammatory  affections  of  Uses.— In  small  doses,  taken  as  a refrigerant  drink  in 
the  intestines,  as  well  as  of  the  urinary  ami  respiratory  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  need  as 
organs.  As  a vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  other  medi-  a gargle,  and  as  an  external  application  to  ulcers.  It  is 
cine*,  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum  in  the  form  of  powder  much  used  in  pharmacy.  Antidotes. — In  cases  of 
or  mucilage.  poisoning  by  this,  or  by  any  of  Vise  strong  acids,  the 

ActTOBKLfcA.— Vide  Oxalut  AcetoselUu  antidotes  are  chalk,  whiting.*  or  magnesia  suspended  in 

AcktuU' — Vinegar — prepared  by  exciting  the  acetous  water.  In  the  absence  of  these,  soap-suds,  infusion  of 
fermentation  iu  substances  which  have  undergone  or  wood  ashes,  weak  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
are  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  In  this  soil*,  white  of  eggs,  gelatine,  milk,  oil,  or  in  fact  any 
country  it  is  prepared  from  malt,  which  is  mashed  with  mild  diluent,  should  be  immediately  administered, 
hot  water,  a*  iu  the  ordinary  operation  for  brewing.  Acidum  Arseniosum.— Vide  Arsenicum, 

The  cooled  wort  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  Acidum  Bknzoiuum — Hen  zoic  Arid — obtained  from 
tun,  where  it  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  undergoes  the  gum  benzo  n by  sublimation.  Effects. — Internally,  it 
vinous  fermentation.  The  wash  is  then  introduced  into  acts  a*a  st.mu’aling  expectorant.  W hen  benzoic  acid  has 
barrels,  and  a moderate  heat  is  kept  up  until  the  been  taken  internally,  hippuric  acid  is  found  to  exist 
acetous  fermentation  i*  complete.  This  process  occupies  abundantly  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Ure  affirmed  that  the  hip- 
several  weeks,  or  even  mouth*.  The  liquor  thus  pro-  puric  acid  was  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoic  acid  on  the 
cured  is  then  introduced  into  large  tuns  furnished  with  unc  acid  in  the  urine,  and  be  has  recommended  the  use 
fa!»e  bottoms,  in  which  is  placed  rape,  the  residuary  of  benzoic  acid  to  dissolve  uric  acid  calculi,  *.  e.,  by 
fruit  which  has  served  for  making  domestic  wines,  converting  the  insoluble  uric  acid  into  the  soluble  hip- 
These  rape-tuns  are  worked  by  pair*  ; one  of  them  is  puric.  Liebig,  however,  states  that  the  hippuric  acid  is 
quite  filled  with  vinegar  from  liie  barrel*,  uml  the  other  formed  from  the  benzoic  acid  alone,  and  that  the  quan> 
only  1 hrec -quarter*  full,  so  that  fermentation  is  excited  tity  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  not  lessened  by  taking  ben- 
more  readily  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  every  zoic  acid. 

day  a portion  of  the  vinegar  is  conveyed  from  one  to  Acidum  CiTricum — Citric  Acid — obtained  from  the 
the  other  till  the  whole  ia  completely  finished  and  fit  juice  of  lemons.  Chalk  is  added  to  the  heated  lemon- 
for  sale.  For  u brief  explanation  of  the  acetous  fer-  juice:  we  thus  obtain  a citrate  of  lime,  which  is  then 
mentation,  vide  p.  497.  Vinegar  consists  of  water,  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  tin  insoluble  sulphate 
acetic  acid , colouring  matter , a pecular  organic  matter  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  citric  acid  i*  poured  off  with 
commonly  called  mucilage,  a small  portion  of  alcohol,  the  water,  and  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  crystals 
and  a peculiar  odorous  principle.  Vinegar  makers  are  are  in  the  form  of  right  rhombic  prisms,  white  and 
allowed  to  add  one-thousandth  part  by  freight  of  Mil-  semi-transparent.  The  taste  is  extremely  acid.  Effects. 
phuric  acid.  Adulteration. — It  sometimes  contains  an  — Small  quantities  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  water  allay 
excess  of  sulphnrie  acid;  hence  it  is  ordered  that  the  thirst,  diminish  preternatural  heat,  check  profuse  sweat- 
sulphate  of  baryta  precipitated  when  chloride  of  barium  ing,  and  promote  the  secretion  of  urine.  Usks. — Often 
is  added  to  a (laid  ounce  of  vinegar  shall  not  exceed  114  employed  in  the  preparation  of  refrigerant  drink*,  and 
grains.  Effects. — Vinegar  act*  as  a tonic,  refrigerant,  still  more  frequently  combined  with  bicarbonate  of 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic;  and  externally  applied  it  is  potash  in  the  formation  of  the  effervescing  draught, 
moderately  stimulant  and  astringent.  Uses. — It  is  14  grains  of  citric  acid  will  saturate  9 j.  of  bicarbonate  of 
sometimes  used  in  fevers  to  acidulate  the  ordinary  potnsh.  Citric  acid  is  frequently  used  as  an  anti-scor- 
beverage,  but  it  is  seldom  employed  alone.  Dose,  f.  3 fa.  butic. 

to  f.  3 iv.  Acidum  Htdrocdloricum — Hydrochloric  or  Muri - 

Acetum  Distillatum  — Distilled  yinegar — pre-  otic  Arid — prepared  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  ncid  In 
pared  by  distilling  vinegar  in  a sand-bath  from  a glass  chloride  of  sodium,  and  distilling.  In  this  process  eul- 
retort  into  a glass  receiver.  The  seven  pints  first  drs-  phnte  of  soda  is  formed,  and  remains  in  the  retort ; the 
tilled  are  kept  for  use.  By  distillation  the  vinegar  is  hydrochloric  ncid  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  with  the 
freed  from  its  colouring  matter  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  water  in  the  receiver  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  i*  min- 
is a mixture  of  acetic  acid,  a little  alcohol,  and  water,  posed  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine. 

Thirteen  grain*  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  The  acid  of  the  pharmacopeia  is  an  aqueous  solution 
saturated  by  100  grains  of  distilled  vinegar.  Adults-  of  the  gas.  It  i*  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
ration. — Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  in  it  by  a pre-  specific  gravity  1'16.  Effects.- — In  small  doses  this  add 
cipitale  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  produces  the  itanel  effects  of  a mineral  acid  ; it  is  tonic, 
barium.  Use.— Chiefly  in  pharmacy.  refrigerant,  and  diuretic,  and  usually  relaxes  the  bowels. 

Acidum  AcrtiCuxi — Acetic  Acid — prepared  by  adding  In  large  dose*  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  Uses. — As  a 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  acetate  of  soda,  and  dis-  tonic,  combined  with  vegetable  bitters,  in  some  malig* 
titling  from  a sand-bath.  Properties. — It  is  limpid  nant  fevers.  To  remove  phosphatic  deposits  from  the 
and  colourless,  its  smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  acrid,  urine.  In  some  ca«e*  of  dyspepsia,  especially  when  the 
100  grains  saturate  87  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate  urine  is  alkaline.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a tonic  in 
of  soda.  A mixture  of  16  parts  by  weight  of  this  acid,  venereal  and  scrofulous  disease*.  Externally  it  may  be 
and  84  of  water,  is  equal  in  strength  to  distilled  vinegar,  used  as  a caustic,  or  when  diluted  m a gargle  in  cases 
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Materia  of  uleeratioc  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Dosr,  from  fi\eto 
Jiei.ica.  fifteen  minima,  properly  dilutnl.  The  dilute  hydrochloric 
—» acid  is  composed  of  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  strong 
acid,  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  water  ; it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  half  a fluid  drachm  to  one  fluid  drachm. 
Antidotes.-— The  same  as  for  the  Acetic  Acid. 

Act  oust  Hydrocyanicum — Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic 
Acid. — This  acid  is  reuddv  procured  Iroin  many  vege- 
tables, as  from  bitter  almond*,  apple-pips,  the  kernels 
of  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  and  damsons  : the 
flowers  of  the  peach,  cherry -laurel,  and  bird-clierry ; 
the  bark  of  the  latter,  and  the  mot  of  the  mountain  ash. 
Preparation. — The  processes  lor  procuring  this  acid  are 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  complicated.  We  may 
mention  one  process  directed  by  the  London  Pharrai*- 
coptcia  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  the  dilute 
acid.  “ Add  4S.}  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver  to  a fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with  39^  grams  of  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Shake  all  these  in  a well-stoppered 
phial,  and,  after  a short  interval,  pour  riff  the  clear 
liquor  into  another  vessel.  Keep  this  for  use,  the 
access  of  light  being  prevented.”  In  this  process  an  in- 
soluble chloride  of*  silver  is  formed,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  mixed  with  wuler  is  poured  off.  Qualities. — A 
colourless  transparent  liquid,  having  an  odour  like  that 
of  bitter  almonds  ; its  taste  is  hitter  ami  peculiar.  By 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  the  acid  soon  undergoes  spon- 
taneous decomposition.  Tire  acid  is  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  of  such  a strength  that 
100  grains  of  it  will  exactly  precipitate  12*7  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water:  the  precipitate, 
which  is  cyanide  of  silver,  should  weigh  10  grains. 
Hence  the  dilute  acid  should  consist  of  real  hydrocyanic 
acid  2*0,  water  98*0.  ErraCTs. — In  small  doses  th» 
acid  relieves  certain  morbid  conditions  without  producing 
any  evident  change  in  the  condition  of  the  general 
system.  If  the  dose  be  gradually  increased,  it  gives 
rise  to  a bitter  but  peculiar  taste  : increased  secretion  of 
saliva;  frequently  nausea;  disordered  and  laborious  re- 
spiration ; pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  obscured  vision 
and  sleepiness.  In  poisonous  doses,  it  produces  a 
sudden  sensation  of  giddiness  and  faintness,  suc- 
ceeded by  tetaric  convulsions  and  insensibility ; Die  re- 
spiration is  difficult,  and  the  odour  of  the  acid  is  recog- 
nized in  ihe  breath ; the  patient  may  recover  rapidly 
from  this  state,  or  it  may  terminate  iu  death.  When  a 
very  large  dose  is  taken,  the  pulse  immediately  becomes 
imperceptible,  the  breathing  not  obvious,  or  there 
may  be  two  or  three  deep  hurried  inspirations,  insen- 
sibility, and  death.  Convulsions  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  There  are  no  morbid  appearances  observed  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  arid  which  at  all  explain  its 
modus  operands.  It  evidently  acts  powerfully  on  the 
nervous  system ; and  so  rapid  are  its  remote  effects,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them  by  the  slow  process  of 
absorption  ; hence  many  persons  have  felt  constrained 
to  admit  that  it  acts  on  the  nervous  centres  by  an  im- 
pression produced  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact  Uses. — This  acid  is 
remarkably  efficacious  in  curing  some  painful  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  gastrodynia  or  enlerodynkt.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  in  allaying  vomiting  and  purging.  Formerly  it 
was  much  used  in  affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs, 
especially  in  phthisis,  hooping-cough,  and  asthma;  at 
present  it  is  but  little  employed  in  such  cases,  but  is 


occarionally  useful  in  relieving  spasmodic  cough.  It  has  J!*'.**1* 
been  used  iu  cases  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  **  ic*~ 
tetauus.  but  without  any  decided  benefit.  It  is  said  to 
have  mitigated  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  Exter- 
na u.y. — This  acid  has  been  added  to  lotions  for  the 
treatment  of  irritating  cutaneous  diseases ; when  thus 
used  there  i»  some  danger  of  absorption,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  constitutional  symptoms.  Dose. 
from  three  to  five  minims  of  the  dilute  acid  in  any  simple 
vehicle,  ret>ented  three  or  four  limes  a day.  Antidotes  — 

Chlorine  water,  or  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  ^ 
chloride  of  soda.  Chlorine  acts  by  decomposing  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  setting 
free  cyanogen.  A ramonia  should  be  given  as  a stimulant. 

Cold  effusion  to  the  face  and  chest.  Artificial  respiration 
ought  never  to  be  omitted,  as  in  most  cases  the  imme- 
diate cau«e  of  death  is  obstruction  of  the  respiration. 

AcimjM  N ITRICUM — Nitric  Acid — prepared  by  adding  _ 
sulphuric  acid  to  nitrite  of  potash,  and  distilling.  Sui-  ^ 
phale  of  pota«h  remains  in  the  retort,  and  nitric  acid 
passes  over,  and  is  condensed  with  a minute  quantity  of 
water.  Properties. — Liquid  nitric  acid  is  a colourless 
or  very  pale  yellow  limpid  fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  white  suffocating  vapours.  It  is  highly  cor- 
rosive, mid  tinges  the  skin  yellow,  the  tint  remaining  fill 
the  epidermis  peels  off.  About  217  grains  of  the  crystals 
of  curbonate  of  soda  are  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this 
arid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*50.  When  poured  on 
volatile  oils,  this  acid  imparts  oxygen  to  them  so  rapidly 
as  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  it  is  capable  of  oxidizing  all 
the  metals. 

Actouic  Nitricum  Dilutcm  is  composed  of  otic 
fluid  ounce  of  strong  acid,  and  nine  fluid  ounces  of 
water.  Physiological  Eppects  and  Uses.  — The 
strong  nitric  acid  applied  to  the  skin  acts  as  a powerful 
escharotic,  and  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  applied  to 
sloughing  and  phagedenic  ulcers.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  poisoned  wounds,  with  the  object  of  decom- 
posing the  poison.  The  dilute  acid  is  frequently  used 
as  a tonic,  and  is  especially  useful  in  many  cases  of 
debility,  accompanied  with  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine. 

It  ia  often  given  with  advantage  in  cases  of  secondary 
syphilis,  when  mercury  is  contra-indicated ; in  scrofulous 
subjects,  for  example.  Dosh. — The  dilute  acid  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  ift  x.  to  ni  xxx.,  three  or  four  times 
a day.  Antidotes. — The  same  hr  for  Acetic  Acid. 

Acidum  Oxalicum — Oxalic  Acid. — This  acid  exists 
ready  formed  in  many  vegetables.  In  the  leaves  of  the 
wood-eorrel  it  is  found  combined  with  potassa.  That 
which  is  found  in  the  shops  is  produced  artificially,  by 
boiling  sugar  with  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  gives 
oxygen  to  the  sugar,  converting  the  hydrogen  into 
water,  ami  the  carbon  into  oxalic  acid.  The compoaitioa 
of  oxalic  acid  is— carbon  two  equivalents,  oxygen  three 
equivalents.  Properties.— The  crystals  of  oxalic  arid 
are  flat  four-sided  prisms.  They  arc  white,  trans- 
parent, have  a very  acrid  sour  taste,  and  redden  all  the 
vegetable  blues,  except  indigo.  Oxalic  acid  is  distin- 
guished by  effecting  a white  precipitate  with  lime- 
wnter,  w hich  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  arid.  With 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  silver;  this  precipitated,  dried,  and  heated 
over  a spirit  lamp,  is  dispersed  with  a feeble  detonation. 

Wc  have  been  more  minute  iu  describing  the  properties 
of  oxalic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  error,  which 
has  frequently  been  com  milted,  of  taking  it  for  sulphate 
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Materia  of  magnesia.  The  acid  taste  of  tin*  former,  and  (he 
Medics,  hitler  taste  of  the  latter,  would  sufficiently  distinguish 
"‘■"v-'*"’'  them  if  persons  would  taste  their  medicines  l*fore 
swallowing  them.  Piiyriolooical  Effects  and  Uses. 
— Oxalic  acid,  in  small  doses,  and  in  a large  quantity  of 
water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  cool- 
ing beverage  in  febrile  diseases.  In  large  doses  it  acts 
as  a virulent  and  rapidly  fatal  poison.  It  produces 
vomiting,  frequently  of  bloody  matter,  from  its  action  on 
the  stomach,  and,  scon  becoming  absorbed,  it  acts  on 
the  nervous  system,  producing  faintness,  convulsions, 
a and  death.  Antidote. — The  best  antidote  for  oxalic 
acid  is  chalk,  which  should  be  given  powdered  and  sus- 
pended in  water , on  insoluble  and  inert  oxalate  of  lime 
is  formed,  which  may  then  be  removed  by  the  exhibition 
of  emetics. 

Acidum  Phosphonicum  Dilutum— Drfufe  Phosphoric 
Acid — prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
phosphorus.  Properties. — A colourless  inodorous 

liquid,  having  an  acid  taste.  Effects  and  Uses. — It  pos- 
sesses tonic  properties,  and  may  be  given  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  mineral  acids  are  indicated  ; it  may  be  given  for 
a longer  time  without  disordering  the  stomach.  Dose, 
from  1U  *♦  to  Hi  xx. 

Acidum  Silphubioum-  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  pro- 
cess for  procuring  this  acid  is  too  complex  to  admit  of 
explanation  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  treatise  ; 
we  would  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  seek  for  full 
and  accurule  information  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
connected  with  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the  admirable 
and  elaborate  treatise  of  l)r.  Pereira,  on  the  Element* of 
Materia  Medica.  Properties.—  Sulphuric  acid  is  a 
colourless  transparent  heavy  liquid,  having  the  consist- 
ence of  oil  It  has  a specific  gravity,  1*845.  It  is 
highly  corrosive,  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  abstract- 
ing it  from  any  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus  producing  a charring 
effect.  Efpects  and  Uses.— This  acid  is  a valuable 
tonic  ami  astringent.  It  is  usually  combined  with  some 
vegetable  tonic,  and  is  most  useful  in  checking  profuse 
perspirations  occurring  in  debilitated  and  hectic  states 
of  the  system.  In  large  doses  it  is  a powerful  corrosive 
poison,  giving  rise  to  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowel*,  fainting*,  feeble  pulse,  cold  rwcals,  vomit- 
ing, difficult  deglutition,  convulsions,  and  death.  The 
symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  all  the  mineral  acids 
differ  in  no  important  particular,  and  there  is  this  re- 
markable point, that  the  vomited  matters  produce  efferves- 
cence when  brought  into  contact  with  chalk  or  marble. 

Acidum  Sulehuricum  Dilutum — Dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid — is  prepared  by  adding  to  fourteen  ounces  and  a 
half  of  distilled  water  one  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
strong  add-  Dose  from  Til  *•  to  1*1  xxx.  Antidotes. — 
The  same  as  for  Acetic  Acid. 

Acidum  Tartaricum — Tartaric  Acid  - obtained  from 
the  bitartrnte  of  potos-a.  This  tall  is  boiled  with  lime 
and  chloride  of  calcium  ; an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
citrate  of  lime  in  preparing  citric  acid.  Properties. — 
Tartaric  acid  in  ils  crystalline  state  is  white,  imper- 
fectly transparent,  very  acid,  readily  soluble  in  water: 
at  a high  temperature  it  if  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Epflcts  and  Uses. — The  same  as 
those  of  Citric  Acid. 

Aconitum  Napfllcs — Monk**  Hood. — Sex.  syst. 
Pclyandria,  Triuynia.  Sat.  ord.  flanuitculaceee. 
Hab. — Europe,  a doubtful  native.  Parts  used,  the 


root  and  leaves.  Description. — Aconite  root,  when  M«teri* 
fresh,  consists  of  a tapering  root-siock,  and  of  numerous  Medic*, 
cylindrical  fibres  arising  from  it ; its  colour  is  externally  — 
coffee  brown,  internally  white  and  fleshy  ; its  taste 
is  bitter,  but  after  a few  minutes  a remarkable 
numbness  and  tingling  is  perceived  on  the  lips,  longue, 
and  fauces.  By  drying,  the  root  shrivels  and  becomes 
darker  coloured;  the  /eater,  when  chewed,  have  the 
same  taste,  and  produce  the  same  feeling  of  numbness. 
Composition. — The  most  important  constituent  is  the 
vegetable  alkaloid  aconitina.  which  is  so  poisonous  that 
Vo  lb  of  a gram  endangered  the  life  of  an  individual. 

Effect. — The  topical  effects,  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  When  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  the  root  or  leaves  are  taken  internally,  they 
cause  a sensation  of  heat,  and  a tingling  in  the  ex- 
tremities and  occasionally  slight  diuresis.  In  jwnsanou* 
doses,  the  most  remarkable  effects  ore  burning  and 
numbness  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  extending  to 
the  stomach,  and  accompanied  with  vomiting,  pricking, 
tingling,  and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  coldness  and 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  confusion  of  the  senses,  with 
contraction  of  the  pupils.  Uses.  — Aconite  is  seldom  used 
internally;  but  as  n topical  remedy,  it  is  most  valuable 
for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains.  In 
some  cases  the  benefit  is  immediate  and  permanent ; 
it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a tincture  of  the  root, 
or  the  extract  may  be  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard. 

The  Dcnnitina  may  likewise  be  applied  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  or  mixed  with  lard.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
it  be  not  applied  where  the  skin  is  abraded.  Antidotes. 

— In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  aconite,  the  stomach 
must  be  speedily  emptied ; wine,  ammonia,  or  brandy 
should  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  perform  artificial 
respiration. 

Acorus  Calamus — The  Street  Flag. — Sex.  syti . 
Ilexandrin.  Monocynia.  Nat.  ord-  Acoracetr.  II  a b. — 

A native  of  this  country,  and  grows  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome,  or  under-ground  stem. 

Effects  and  Usis.  — It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
mild  tonic.  It  is  seldom  employed,  but  it  is  an  useful 
adjunct  to  other  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  dried  root 
is  used  by  the  country  people  of  Norfolk  for  the  cure  of 
ague.  DosK,j)j.  tojj.  of  the  powdered  rhizome. 

Adeps  Pr^paratus—  Prepared  Lard. — Occasion- 
ally salt  is  added  to  lard  to  preserve  it,  but  unsalted 
lard  should  be  used  for  medical  purposes.  By  melting 
in  boiling  water,  lard  may  be  deprived  of  any  salt  which 
may  have  been  combined  with  it.  Uses. — Lard  is  chiefly 
employed  as  the  basis  of  ointments ; it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a substitute  for  spermaceti  ointment  to  dress 
blisters;  but  the  salt  which  lard  frequently  contains,  as 
well  ns  the  facility  with  which  this  fat  becomes  rancid, 
arc  objections  to  its  use. 

Allium. — Ser.  syst.  Hexandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord . 
Uliace<t.~ Two  species  of  allium  are  used  in  medicine. 

Allium  Pcrklm — The.  Leek . Part  used. — The 

bulb.  Effects  and  Uses.— The  leek  is  a stimulant 
and  diuretic  in  ascites  and  other  forms  of  dropsy. 

Allium  Sativum — The  Garlic.  Pabt  used.* — The 
bulb.  Effects  and  User. — Garlic  is  a local  irritant. 
Internally  it  acts  ns  a tonic,  stimulant,  diuretic,  expec- 
torant, and  in  large  doses,  emetic.  It  is  sometimes  used 
os  a diuretic  in  dropsies,  and  os  an  expectorant  in  chronic 
catarrh. 

Aloe — TVie  A toe. — Sex.  syst.  Hexandria.  Moray- 
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Materi*  eynia.  Nut.  ord.  Liliaccce.  Part  used. — The  in- 
spissatril  juice  of  the  leaven.  The  aloes  of  commerce 
* ' is  the  produce  of  the  a l or  vultjarix  ttml  aloe  spicata. 

IlAB.--K»»t  oud  West  Indies  nnd  llie  Cape.  Pre- 
paration.— The  finest  hind  of  aloes  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  juice  which  flows  spontaneously  from 
the  transversely -cut  leaves.  If  pressure  be  employed, 
the  proper  aloetic  juice  becomes  mixed  with  the  muci- 
lagiuou*  liquid  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  an  inferior  kind 
of  aloes  is  obtained.  A still  commoner  variety  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  leaves  in  water.  Varieties. — 
There  are  several  varieties  of  aloes  which  have  received 
the  names  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  produced:  of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Socotnrine,  the  Bar- 
hedoes,  and  the  Cape  uloes.  The  general  appearances 
and  properties  of  aloes  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
most  persons ; the  distinction  between  the  different 
varieties  is  of  too  little  importance  to  occupy  our 
attention  in  this  treatise.  Composition, — Hie  ana- 
lysis of  aloes  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  are  told 
that  it  contains  a peculiar  extractive  matter,  culled 
aloe  sin,  aloetic  acid,  and  resin.  ErriCn. — In  small 
doses  aloes  act  as  a tonic  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
strengthening  the  muscular  fibre,  and  assisting  the 
digestive  process.  In  large  dose*  it  acts  as  a pur- 
gative. The  peculiarities  attending  the  purgative 
operation  of  aloes  are,  1st,  its  slow  uctioti ; 2ttdly,  its 
acting  especially  on  the  large  intestines ; Srdly,  the 
power  assigned  to  it  of  inc reaving  the  flow  of  bile. 
It  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the  uterus,  thus  tending  to 
bring  on  or  increase  the  menstrual  discharge.  Uses. — 
Aloes  is  used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  iu  habitual  cos- 
tivrnesa,  in  cerebral  affections  to  produce  u revulsive 
effect  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  to  excite  the  menstrual 
discharge.  It  is  an  objectionable  purgative  when  there 
is  a tendency  to  haemorrhoids,  or  to  menorrhagia.  Dose. 
—The  ordinary  dose  of  aloes  is  grs.  x.,  but  from  grs.  x. 
to  grs.  xx.  are  sometimes  given.  On  account  of  its 
nauseous  taste,  it  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of 
pills.  Aloes  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  pre- 
parations of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Pilula  Aloe i com- 
posite contains  aloes  and  extract  of  gentian,  and  is  an 
useful  tonic  purgative  in  doses  of  from  grs.  v.  to  grs. 
xv.  Decoction  Aloes  composilum  contains  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  a valuable  antacid  and 
stomachic  aperient.  Dose,  5 j.  There  are  numerous  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  a knowledge  of  which  may  best 
be  acquired  by  reference  to  the  Phnrmacopmia. 

Ai.th.ra  Officinalis — Marsh  Mallow. — Sex.  xysl. 
Monadelpkia.  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Malvacee.  Hab. 
— Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  root.  Effects  and 
Uses. — The  root  contains  a large  proportion  of  mu- 
cilage, and  is  used  as  a demulcent.  The  Syrupus 
Altfueie  is  used  ns  an  adjunct  to  cough  mixtures,  and 
as  a pectoral  for  children. 

Alumen— Alum. — This  salt  is  a compound  of  alu- 
mina, polassa,  mud  sulphuric  acid.  Preparation. — 
The  most  extensive  alum  manufactory  in  Great  Britain 
ia  at  Hurlelt,  near  Paisley.  Here  the  aluminous  schist 
(which  is  composed  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  alumina) 
lies  between  the  stratum  of  coal  and  limestone.  By  the 
action  of  the  air  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  falls 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  mine.  The  sulphur  attracts 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
combines  partly  with  the  iron  (oxidized  by  the  air)  and 
partly  with  the  alumina.  The  solution  obtained  by 
lixiviating  the  decomposed  schist  is  evaporated,  and 
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the  sulphate  of  iron  allowed  to  crystalize : to  the  mother  Malaria 
liquor,  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumin.i,  sulphate  of  Medwa. 
potash  U added,  by  which  crystals  of  alum  are  pro- 
cured.  Composition. — Crystallized  alum  has  the 

following  composition  : — Alumina,  3 eq.,pota«sa,  l eq., 
sulphuric  acid,  4 eq.,  water,  25  eq.  It  crystallizes  in 
regular  octahedrons.  Effects. — The  topical  effect  of 
alum  is  that  of  an  astringent,  namely  : — corrugation  of 
the  fibres,  and  contraction  of  the  small  vessels;  hence  it 
produces  paleness  of  the  parts,  and  checks  exhalation 
and  secretion.  Internally  it  produces  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  increases  thirst,  checks  the  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  produces  constipation. 

In  large  do«cs  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  produces  vomit- 
ing nnd  purging.  Uses.— Alum  is  used  as  a gargle  for 
relaxed  sore  throat,  to  produce  contraction  or  corruga- 
tion in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani.  An  injection  is  frequently 
used  to  check  discharges  from  the  mucous  membranes, 
as  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  As  a styptic,  to  constringe 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  close  their  bleeding  orifices. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  it  is  given  to  restrain  passive 
hemorrhages,  and  to  check  profuse  perspiration,  or 
diarrhma.  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  lead  colic.  Dose,  from  grs.  x.  to 
3 f*.  AviTtooTK. — Where  an  over-dose  of  alum  has 
been  taken,  the  best  treatment  is  to  promote  vomiting 
by  the  free  use  of  tepid  diluents. 

Ammonia  Hydroculoras — Hydrorhlorate  or  Mu- 
riate of  Ammonia.  Preparation. — Bones  are  sub- 
jected to  the  destructive  distillation,  and  the  volatile 
products  are  condensed  in  a cooled  receiver.  In  this 
process  various  compounds  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  different  gases.  Thus  we  have  carbon 
and  oxygen  uniting  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  ammonia  formed  by  the  combination  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  ; and  thus  we  obtain  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  carbonute  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
ammonia  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  digesting  with 
sulphate  offline.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  then  mixed 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  subjected  to  sublimation. 

Sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  the  retort,  and  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  sublimes.  Properties. — This  salt  occurs 
in  large  translucent  cakes ; when  healed  it  sublimes ; 
mixed  with  potash  or  lime,  it  gives  off  ammoniacal  gas. 
Composition. — Hydrochloric  acid,  1 eq.,  ammonia,  1 eq. 
Effects- — Taken  internally,  it  acts  os  a diuretic,  and 
the  Germans  consider  it  a powerful  alterative  and 
resolvent.  Uses. — It  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

In  Germany  it  is  used  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  in  chronic  visceral 
disease.  Dr.  Watson  has  frequently  given  it  with 
success  in  cases  of  face-ache. — f'uJe  Med.  Gas. 
vol.  28,  p.  489.  Externally,  it  is  frequently  employed 
on  account  of  the  cold  produced  during  solution  in 
cases  of  headache,  mania,  Ac.  Doze. — For  internal 
uses,  the  dose  is  from  grs.  v.  to  3 fs.,  every  four  or  five 
hours. 

Liqi  or  Ammonia — Solution  af  Ammonia.  Pre- 
paration.— Put  lime  slaked  with  water  into  a retort, 
then  add  hydrochlorate  of  Bmmonia  with  water;  let  the 
solution  of  ammonia  distil.  In  this  process  we  have 
formed  water,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  ammoniacal  gas, 
which  is  dissolved  by,  and  distilled  with,  the  water. 
Properties. — A colourless  liquid,  having  a very 
pungent  odour,  and  a caustic  alkaline  taste  ; prepared 
according  to  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  its  sp.  gr.  ia 
0*960.  Effects. — Iu  the  concentrated  form,  the 
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Materia  local  action  of  liquor  ammonite  is  that  of  an  energetic 
Medic*,  caustic.  Its  vapours  are  very  irritant,  and  when  applied 
to  the  nostril,  frequently  rouse  a person  from  the  most 
death-like  syncope.  It  should  not  be  incautiously 
applied,  as  it  may  produce  dangerous  or  even  fatal  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx.  Swallowed  ill  large 
doses,  it  acts  as  a powerfully  corrosive  poison.  The 
remote  effects  are  a sensation  of  warmth,  increased  heat 
of  skin,  with  a tendency  to  perspiration,  and  increased 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  There  is  increased  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  and  urinary  mucous  membranes ; 
the  nervous  system  is  also  affected.  There  is  increased 
capability  of  muscular  exertion,  and  some  excitement  of 
the  mental  functions  ; these  effects  soon  subside.  Uses. 
— To  neutralize  acidity  in  dyspepsia.  Neither  this  nor 
any  other  alkali  should  be  long  continued,  as  it  tends 
to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  and  favours  the  deposition 
of  the  phosphates,  besides  interfering  with  the  digestive 
process  by  neutralizing  the  free  acids  of  the  stomach. 
Liquor  ammoniac  is  frequently  used  as  a rubefacient 
and  counter-irritant  in  cases  of  inflammatory  rare 
throat,  &c. : for  this  purpose  there  is  a liniment  of 
ammonia.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration in  a case  of  asphyxia.  It  is  given  internally 
as  a stimulant  in  a variety  of  cases  where  we  wish  to 
produce  speedy  excitement ; for  example,  in  fevers, 
syncope,  poisoning  by  tobacco,  foxglove,  &c.  Dose. — 
From  m v.  to  ni  xxx.,  properly  diluted.  Antidotes. — 
The  dilute  acids,  as  vinegar,  lemon,  or  orange  juice  : if 
these  be  not  at  hand,  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  oil  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Ammomjj  Sesqui-carbonas — Sesqu  i- carbonate  of 
Ammonia.  Preparation. — Hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia and  chalk  arc  powdered,  then  mixed,  and,  with  a 
heal  gradually  raised,  sublimed.  The  carbonic  acid 
leaves  the  lime,  and  combines  with  the  ammonia ; 
while  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  wilh  the  lime  to 
form  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  Properties. — 
Scaqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  is  in  colourless  trans- 
lucent mosses  of  a striated  crystalline  appearance  ; the 
smell  is  pungent,  ami  taste  sharp  and  penetrating. 
Composition. — 1 eq.  ammonia,  eq.  carbonic  acid, 
2 cqi.  water.  Effects  and  Uses.— The  same  as 
those  of  the  liquor  ammonia; ; it  b>,  however,  a much  less 
powerful  caustic  than  the  liquor  ammonia;.  Doss. — 
As  a slimulaul  and  diaphoretic,  from  grs.  v.  to  gm  x. ; 
as  an  emetic,  the  dose  is  grs.  xxx.  Antidotes. — The 
same  as  for  the  liquor  ammouiae. 

Liquor  Ammonia:  Acetatib — Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia — prepared  by  saturating  sesqui-car- 
bonatc  of  ammonia  with  distilled  vinegar.  Properties. 
— It  should  be  colourless,  and  should  affect  neither 
litmus  nor  turmeric.  Effects. — It  is  a mild  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic.  Uses. — It  is  given  in  febrile  and 
iuflnmatory  diseases,  and  forms  a constituent  of  the 
ordinary  saline  draught-  Externally,  it  is  frequently 
used  mixed  with  water,  as  an  evaporating  lotion  to 
bruised  and  inflamed  parts.  Dose. — C 3 la.  to  f.  3 ij. 
every  four  hours. 

There  are  three  preparations  called  respectively — 
Spiritus  Ammonia:,  Spiritvs  Ammonias  Aromaticus, 
and  SPiiUTtJB  Ammoniai  FffiTIDUS. — Each  of  these  con- 
tains the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  action 
of  hvdrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  potash. 
The’ aromatic  spirit  contains  some  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  lemon-peel.  The  tceiid  spirit  contains  assa  foetid  u. 


Each  of  these  preparations  is  stimulant  and  anti -spaa-  M*tari* 
modic  in  doses  of  from  IT!  x.  to  ttl  xl.  Medic*. 

Ammoniacum. — Vide  Dorema  Ammoniacum. 

Amtooalus  communis — The  common  Almond. — Sex. 
syst.  Icosandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord-AmyndnUtr.  Hab. 

— The  almond -tree  is  a native  of  Syria  and  Barbary  ; but 
it  is  now  naturalixed  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  England,  where,  however,  the  fruit  seldom  ripens. 

Tnere  are  two  vurieties  of  the  almond,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  taste  of  the  kernel  of  their  frail. 

The  sweet  almond  has  a sweet  and  bland  taste,  and 
contains  a large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  with  some  gum, 
sugar,  and  albumen.  The  bitter  almond  contains  leas 
fixed  oil  and  more  albumen  than  the  sweet  almond,  a 
volatile  oil,  and  a portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  contains  hydrocyanic 
acid,  is  prepared  from  the  cake  remaining  after  the 
expression  of  the  fixed  oil,  by  submitting  it  to  distil lation 
wilh  water.  Neither  the  volatile  oil  nor  the  hydrocyauie 
acid  pre-exist  in  the  bitter  almond : botli  are  developed 
by  the  action  of  water  and  cmulsin  upon  amygd/iUn. 

Effects  and  Usbs. — Sweet  almonds,  when  triturated 
with  water,  form  uu  emulsion  which  is  used  as  an  agree- 
able vehicle  fur  more  active  medicines.  The  oil  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  oil.  Bitter  almonds, 
in  small  quantities,  act  as  irritants,  earning  vomiting  and 
purging;  in  large  doses,  tremors,  convulsions,  insen- 
sibility, and  death,— the  effects  arising  from  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  volatile  oil  is  a most  potent 
poison,  acting  as  rapidly  and  giving  rise  to  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  ordinary  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  shops. 

The  principal  consumption  of  the  bitter  almond  is  by 
the  cook  and  cuufectioner  for  flavouring  and  scenting. 

The  employment  ot  the  oil  for  such  purposes  requires 
great  caution,  and  is  nut  unattended  wilh  danger.  The 
oil  is  much  used  lor  scenting  soap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  the  perfumer.  Bitter  almonds  are  seldom  em- 
ployed by  the  medical  practitioner,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  composition  and  effects.  They  are 
applicable  to  all  the  uses  of  hydrocyanic  add.  The 
volatile  oil  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a quarter  of  a drop 
to  a drop  and  a half,  in  an  emulsion.  Its  strength  is 
variable,  but  in  general  it  is  at  least  four  times  that  of 
the  officinal  acid.  Antidotes. — In  a case  of  poisoning 
by  the  bitter  almond,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Ankthitm  Uravkolens — The  Dili. — Sex.  sysL  Pen - 
tandria.  Digynia.  Nat.ord.  UmbelUfcnt.  Had — The  dill 
is  a native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  cultivated  in 
this  country.  The  seeds  are  the  parts  used  in  medicine  ; 
they  are  oval,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  and  striated 
on  the  other,  of  a brown  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a 
straw-coloured  membranous  expansion.  They  have  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  a warm  and  pungent  taste ; their 
properties  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  which  they  coutain. 

Effects  and  Uses. — Dill  seeds  are  carminative  and  sto- 
machic. They  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  flatulent 
colic  in  infants.  Dose. — The  powdered  seed  may  he 
given  in  doses  of  from  gm.  x.  to  9j. 

Anisum. — Vide  Pimpinella  Anisum. 

Anthem  it  Nobilis  — Common  Chamomile. — .Sex. 
syst.  Syngenesia.  Snprrflua.  Nat.  ord.  Compost  Ur.  Uab. 

— The  chamomile  is  indigenous.  The  flowers  are  the  parts 
used  in  medicine:  they  have  a strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  and  a bitter  aromatic  tare.  Composition. — The 
chamomile  flowers  contain  volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive, 
and  tannic  acid.  Effects  and  Uses. — Chamomiles  are 
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Materia  aromatic  tonics,  increasing  the  appetite,  and  assisting 
M«lica.  digestion.  In  large  doses  they  act  as  an  emetic.  Dose. 
— ■v*"-''  — In  powder  gnu  x.  to  9 j.  The  infusion  in  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  administering  them,  in  doses  of  from 
f.  3 i.  to  f.  3 ij. 

Antimonii  Potassio-Tartrab — Potassio-lartrate  of 
Antimony.  — This  salt  is  known  by  the  common  nornc  of 
tartar-*metic.  The  details  of  the  preparation  of  this,  as 
of  the  other  salts  of  antimony,  are  so  complex  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible  without  a lengthened  description  and 
the  use  of  diagrams  ; as  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
entering  into  these  details,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Pereira’s  work  on  Materia  Mcdica,  or  to  Mr. 
Phillip's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopeia  Londinensis. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  general  statement, 
that  this  salt  is  formed  by  boiling  the  sesqui-oxide  of 
antimony  with  the  hitartrale  of  pot&ssa.  The  water  is 
then  evaporated,  and  we  obtain  crystals  of  potassio- 
tartratc  of  antimony,  which  is  a double  salt,  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of  potash,  one  equivalent 
of  bitartrale  of  antimony,  with  three  equivalents  of 
water.  Properties. — Emetic  tartar  crystallizes  in  white, 
transparent,  inodorous,  rhombic  octahedrons,  whose 
lateral  planes  arc  striated.  They  dissolve  in  14  or  15 
parts  of  water  at  60°. 

Chemical  Characteristics. — Heated  in  a porcelain 
or  glass  capsule  it  chars,  allowing  it  contains  an  or- 
ganic substance  (tartaric  acid).  If  a stream  of 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas  he  transmitted  through  a watery 
solution  of  emetic  tartar,  the  latter  becomes  orange- 
red  ; if  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  he  then 
added,  a flncculent  orange-red  precipitate  (hydrated 
sesqui-sulpburet  of  antimony)  takes  place.  This  preci- 
pitate is  to  be  collected  ami  dried,  and  introduced  into  a 
green  glass  lobe.  Then  transmit  a current  of  hydrogen 
gas  over  it,  and  after  a few  minutes  apply  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp  to  the  sesqui-sulphuret,  and  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  and  metallic  antimony  are  produced.  This  metal  ia 
known  to  be  antimony  by  dissolving  it  in  nitro-hy- 
drochloric  acid  : the  solution  forms  a white  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  an  orange-red  one  with 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas.  Purity. — The  crystals  should 
be  well  formed,  colourless,  transparent,  or  opaque,  and 
when  dropped  into  a solution  of  hydrosulpburic  acid 
have  an  orange-coloured  deposit  formed  on  them. 
Emetic-tartar  ts  sometimes  adulterated  with  bitartrate 
of  potash.  In  order  to  detect  this,  a few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  to  be  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  and  if  the  precipitate 
formed  be  not  re-dissolved,  we  may  conclude  there  is  no 
bitartrale  present.  Effects. — Applied  to  the  skin  in 
solution,  or  in  the  form  of  oiutment,  tartar-emetic  pro- 
duces an  eruption  of  painful  pustules  very  much  re- 
sembling those  of  small-pox.  Internally , in  small 
doses,  it  increases  the  secretions  of  the  gastro-enteritic 
mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  Sub- 
sequently it  acts  powerfully  on  other  etnonctories : 
thus  it  causes  sweating  without  any  very  evident  vas- 
cular excitement ; it  renders  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  moist er,  and,  when  the  skin  is  kept  cool, 
promotes  the  secretion  of  urine.  In  larger  doses  it 
excites  nausea,  frequently  with  vomiting,  depresses  the 
nervous  functions,  relaxes  the  tissues  (especially  the 
muscular  fibres),  and  occasions  a feeling  of  great  ex- 
haustion. These  symptoms  are  attended  by  increased 
secretion,  especially  from  the  skin.  In  excessive  doses 
it  has,  in  a few  cases,  acted  as  an  irritant  poison,  and 


even  produced  death.  A curious  fact  connected  with  Materia 
this  medicine  is  the  large  doses  which  arc  borne  without  Medico, 
any  very  obvious  effects  in  many  inflammatory  diseases.  ■ v— ^ 

In  cases  of  pneumonia,  many  grains  have  been  given 
in  ihc  course  of  24  hours,  without  any  other  effect,  after 
the  first  two  or  three  doses,  than  the  mitigation  of  the 
disease. 

Use. — As  an  emetic,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
ipecacuanha,  when,  in  addition  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
stomach,  we  are  desirous  of  making  a powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  system,  whereby  we  hope  to  arrest  some 
morbid  process  which  may  be  going  on.  With  this  view 
it  is  given  in  the  early  stage  of  some  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations, especially  in  croup,  quinsy,  swelled  testicle,  and 
bubo.  As  a nauseont  it  is  frequently  given  to  assist  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  larger  joints  iu  muscular 
subjects.  It  is  also  most  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  many 
inflammations,  particularly  those  of  the  chest,  and  most 
especially  those  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a most  valuable 
sudorific  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  generally. 

As  a local  irritant  it  is  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  joints.  Dose. — As  a din  phi  retie  and 
expectorant,  T\  to  I of  a grain ; as  a nauseam  from  £ to 
£ grain ; as  an  emetic  from  l to  2 grains;  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic, from  1 a grain  to  3 or  4 grains.  Antidote. — 

Promote  vomiting  by  the  copious  use  of  tepid  bland 
drinks. 

Antimonii  Oxy-svlphurstum — Oxy-sulpkurct  of 
Antimony. — Thin  is  a compound  of  sesqui-oxide  and  ses- 
qui-siilphurct  of  antimony.  Effects. — The  same  as 
those  of  tartar-emetic,  but  more  uncertain.  It  is  a con- 
stituent of  the  celebrated  Plummer's  pill,  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  calomel  and  gnaiacum.  Dose. — As  a 
diaphoretic  and  alterative,  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Pi; l vis  Antimonii  Comfositus — Compound  Powder 
of  Antimony. — This  is  a more  uncertain  preparation  than 
the  lust.  It  sometimes  acts  most  violently,  and  in 
other  cases  is  quite  inert.  According  to  Phillips,  it  is 
composed  of  antimonious  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Dose,  grs.  v.  to  gn.  x. ; it  is  but  little  employed. 

Arctobtaphylos  Uva-ursi — The  Bear-herry. — Sex. 
syst.  Decandna . Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Ericacetr. — 

This  plant  is  indigenous.  The  dried  leaves  are  of  a 
dark,  shining  green  colour,  and  have  a bitter  astringent 
taste,  but  no  odour.  They  contain  tannic  and  gallic 
add  in  considerable  quantities.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

Uva-ursi  is  an  astringent  and  tonic,  but  it  has  an  espe- 
cial action  on  the  urinary  organs  ; it  slightly  increases 
the  quantity  of  the  renal  secretion,  and  has  the  power  of 
checking  excessive  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  bladder,  attended  with  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  unaccompanied  with  marks  of  active  in- 
flammation. Dose. — The  powder  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  9 j.  to  3 j.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction  or  extract 

Argenti  Nitras—  Nitrate  of  Silwor. — Prepara- 
tion.— Silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  ; the  solution  is 
afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dried  nitrate 
fused  and  poured  into  proper  moulds.  Chemical 
Characters. — It  is  known  to  be  a nitrate  by  its  defla- 
gration when  heated  on  charcoal,  and  the  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.  Dissolved  in  water  it  gives  a white  pre- 
cipitate, with  hydrochloric  acid;  this  precipitate, by  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  becomes  violet-coloured ; it  is 
insoluble  in  bodiug  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  iu 
solution  of  ammonia.  Oxalic  add  gives  a white  preri- 
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Materia  pjtatc  with  nitrate  of  .silver  ; this  precipitate,  when  dried 
and  moderutely  heated,  detonates. 

Effects. — Its  local  aciion  is  that  of  a caustic;  it 
combines  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen 
ami  fibrin ; these  are  at  first  white,  hut  afterwards 
become  dark,  and  even  black  from  the  reduction  of  the 
silver.  Internally  administered,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
a tonic  and  anti-spasmodic  power,  on  account  of  the 
relief  afforded  by  its  use  in  some  spasmodic  diseases. 
One  fact  must  never  be  lout  sight  of, — that  when  this 
medicine  if  given  internally  for  a number  of  weeks,  it 
becomes  absorbed,  and  occasionally  produces  a blue 
colour  of  the  skin,  the  mcUl  becoming  reduced  by  the 
action  of  light.  Uses. — It  is  said  to  have  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  remedy  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ; 
but  in  most  cases  it  entirely  fails.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  in  chorea.  Its  use  as  an  external  agent  is  more 
common  and  more  valuable.  It  is  used  for  destroying 
warts,  and  to  repress  spongy  granulations.  It  is  applied 
to  chancres,  on  their  first  appearance,  to  decompose  the 
syphilitic  virus,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  absorption.  It  is 
applied  to  poisoned  wounds.  In  some  diseases  of  the 
eye  it  is  used  either  in  (lie  solid  form  or  in  solution.  It 
is  used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and  leu- 
corrhcea,  and  in  a number  of  other  cases  which  we  need 
not  now  enumerate.  Dorr. — Nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
given  internally  in  doses  of  from  i of  a grain  to  iij.  grs. 
three  times  a-day:  on  account  of  the  danger  of  blacken- 
ing the  skin,  its  use  should  not  be  continued  for  more 
than  a month  or  six  weeks  at  a time.  For  external  use 
a solution  is  employed,  varying  in  strength  from  i gr.  to 
0 ij.  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Antidote. — The  an- 
tidote for  nitrate  of  silver  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  so- 
dium), which  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver. 

Aroenit  Cyanidum — Cyanide  of  Stiver.  Pre- 
paration.— Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  cyanide  of  silver  becomes 
precipitated.  Use.. — It  is  used  only  for  the  extempora- 
neous preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  — Vide  Acid 
hydrocyanicum. 

Ajustolociiia  Serpektaria — Virginia  Snake-Hoot. 
— Sc. r.  tysl.  Gynandria.  Hexandria.  Nat.  ord.  Aristoto- 
chiacetr.  II ab, — North  America.  Parts  used. — The 
root.  Properties. — The  dried  root  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  a warm  bitter  pungent  taste,  which  depends 
on  the  presence  of  n volatile  oil.  Effects  and  Uses. — 
It  is  a stimulating  diaphoretic  and  tonic;  and  is  some- 
times, but  rarely,  employed  as  a stimulant  in  continued 
and  intermittent  fevers.  Dose,  grs.  x,  to  3j.  The  in- 
fusion is  the  best  form  for  its  administration. 

Akmoraci.r  Radix. — Vide  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

Arsenicum — Arsenic. — The  compound  of  arsenic 
which  is  used  in  medicine  is  the  arsenious  acid.  It  is 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  a compound  of  arsenicum, 
iron,  and  sulphur.  The  arsenic  becomes  volatilized, 
and  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  condensed 
again  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid.  Composition. — 
Arsenious  acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  arsenic, 
and  one  and  a hall  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Properties. — 
When  recently  prepared,  arsenious  acid  is  in  the  form  of 
large,  glassy,  transparent  cakes,  sometimes  colourless, 
at  others  having  a yellowish  tinge.  Sp.  gr.  about  3'7. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  abuudantly  solu- 
ble in  boding  water.  It  ia  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils. 
At  a temperature  of  880°  Fahrenheit  it  volatilize*. 
Chemical  Characteristics. — Solid  arsenious  acid  is 
recognized  by  the  following  characters:  1st  its  vola- 


tility. 2nd  .Garlic  odour. — If  arsenious  acid  be  put  on  Materia 
a red-hot  cinder,  it  evolves  a scarcely  visible  vapour  (of  Medic*, 
metallic  arsenicum)  having  u garlic  odour,  and  which,  v-“ V— — - 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  cinder,  is 
converted  into  a dense  white  colourless  mass  (arsenious 
acid).  3rd,  Formation  of  a metallic  crust  ( reduction  test). 

— If  arsenious  acid  be  mixed  wilh  freshly  ignited  but 
cold  charcoal,  and  heated  in  a glass  tube,  the  acid  is 
deoxidized,  and  yields  arsenicum,  which  sublimes  into 
the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  where  it  condenses  and 
forms  a metallic  crust.  The  characters  of  the  arsenical 
crust  arc  the  brilliancy  of  its  outer  surface;  the  crystal- 
line appearance  and  greyish  white  colour  of  its  inner 
surfuce ; its  volatility ; its  conversion  by  sublimation,  up 
and  down  the  tube,  into  octahedral  crystals  of  ar&ctiious 
acid,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and 
tested  by  the  liquid  re-agents  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Characters  of  an  aqueous  Solution  of  Arsenious 
Acid. 

1 . Amtnoniaco  Sulphate  of  Copper. — A dilute  solution 
of  this  gives,  wilh  arsenious  acid,  a pale  green  precipi- 
tate (arsenite  of  copper),  and  sulphale  of  ammonia  re- 
mains in  solution.  2.  Ammo niaco- Nitrate  of  Silver 
gives  a yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  3.  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  passed  through  a solution  of  arsenious 
acid  gives  a yellow  precipitate  of  sesqui-sulphuret  of 
arsenicum.  5.  Nascent  Hydrogen. — If  arsenious  acid  lie 
submitted  to  the  actiou  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  is 
deoxidized,  and  the  metallic  arsenicum,  thus  produced,  ' 
combines  wilh  the  hydrogen  and  forms  arseniuretled 
hydrogen  gas.  This  gas  is  recognized  hy  its  alliaceous 
odour,  by  burning  in  the  air  with  a bluish-while  flume, 
and  the  deposition  of  black  metallic  arsenicum  and 
white  arsenious  acid.  Such  is  ati  outline  of  the  cha- 
racters of  arsenious  acid  ; but  there  are  numerous  fal- 
lacies, impediments,  and  precautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  testing  for  this  substance,  for  the  details  of  which  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Christison's  admirable 
work  on  Poisons.  Effects. — In  very  small  doses 
arsenic  relieves  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  nervous 
system  without  producing  any  other  obvious  effect  on 
the  functions  of  the  body,  if  the  small  doses  be  long 
continued,  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  appear,  com- 
mencing wiih  thirst,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
eyelids,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions,  flatulence, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  vomiting,  sometimes 
purging:  in  some  cases  salivation  occurs,  quick  pulse, 
hot  skin,  headache  ; sometimes  an  eruption  appears  ou 
the  skin ; under  these  symptoms  the  patient  may  gra- 
dually sink.  In  excessive  doses  the  symptom1*  are 
usually  those  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
ami  intestines  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging,  with  rapid 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers  ; symptoms  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  usually  precede  death.  In  some 
cases,  when  very  large  quantities  have  been  taken,  death 
has  occurred  rapidly,  with  symptoms  of  narcotism,  uud 
without  auy  marked  symptoms  of  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion. In  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  post- 
mortem appearances  are  chiefly  those  indicative  of  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestine*. 

Arsenious  acid  has  !he  power  of  preventing  or  re- 
tarding the  putrefactive  process ; hence  the  good  slate 
of  preservation  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
found  some  months  after  death  in  persons  poisoned  hy 
this  substance.  Uses. — Arsenious  acid  is  a valuable 
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Miller  La  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  various  chronic 
Mrdic*.  affections  of  the  skin,  particularly  the  scaly  diseases 
**~ssm*s  (lepra  and  psoriasis).  It  has  been  used  in  some 
nervous,  diseases,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea,  but  with 
doubtful  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  external 
application  to  malignant  ulcers,  &c. ; but  this  mode  of 
using  it  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences. Dost;,  gr,  T*«  to  gr.  *,  in  a pill,  with  crumb 
of  bread:  the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in  the 
form  of  the  Liquor  Potass  <e  Arstmitis,  the  dose  of 
which  is  ill  v.  gradually  aud  cautiously  increased.  Anti- 
dotes.— Empty  the  stomach  by  the  pump,  or  by  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  tine  or  sulphate  of  copper  ; pro- 
mote vomiting  by  tepid  and  demulcent  drink* ; a*  milk, 
white  of  egg,  and  water-gruel,  &c.  Hydrated  sesqui* 
oxide  of  iron  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  ; it  must 
be  given  in  very  large  dose*. 

Artemisia  Absinthium — Common  Wormwood. — 

Sex.  syst.  Syngcnesia.  Polygamia . Superjtuo.  Nat. 
ord.  Composite.  Hab. — Indigenous.  Parts  used. 
— The  tope.  Composition. — Volatile  oil  and  a bitter 
principle.  Effects  and  Uses. — It  is  an  aromatic  tonic, 
and  is  said  to  be  vermifuge,  but  it  is  seldom  employed. 

Asarum  Europium — Asarabacca. — Sex . syst.  Do- 
decandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Aristoiochiaceee. 
Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  leaves.  Com- 
position.— Volatile  oil,  asarite,  camphor , and  a bitter 
principle.  Effects  and  Uses. — Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  very  acrid  ; applied  to  the  nose  it  excites  sneezing,  and 
an  increased  flood  of  mucus;  swallowed,  it  excites  vo- 
miting and  purging.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  as  an 
errhine,  three  or  four  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves 
being  snuffed  up  the  nostril  every  night. 

Ahsafcbtida. — Vide  Ferula  Assafottida. 

Aspidium  Filix  Mas — The  Male  Fern. — Sex.  syst. 
Cryptogantia  Ftlices,  Nat . ord.  Filices.  Had. — In- 
digenous. Part  used. — The  rhizome.  Composition. 
— Its  anthelmintic  propeilydepends  on  a peculiar  oil, 
which  i*  soluble  in  ether.  Effects  and  Uses. — It  is 
employed  only  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  not  a remedy 
of  much  value.  Dose. — Of  powder  from  3 j.  to  3 iij. 
The  oil  may  be  given  in  the  do*e  of  from  f.  3 Is.  to  f.  3 j. 

Astragalus  V erus—  Tragacanlh. — Sex.  syst.  Dia - 
del  phi  a.  Dtcandria.  Nat.  ord.  Leguminostr.  Hab. — 
Asia.  Tragacanth  is  a naturul  exudation  from  the 
stem  of  the  plant.  Composition. — Soluble  and  in- 
soluble gum  and  starch.  Effects. — Emollient,  de- 
mulcent, and  nutritive.  Uses. — As  a vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines,  and  as  a sheathing  or  demulcent 
agent  in  irritation  of  (he  mucous  membranes. 

Atm  of  a Belladonna — Deadly  Nightshade — Sex. 
syst.  Pentandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Solanacea. 
Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  used. — Leaves  and  root. 
Composition. — Its  properties  depend  on  an  alkaloid 
called  Atropia.  Effects. — In  small  doses  belladonna 
diminishes  sensibility  and  irritability.  In  the  second 
degree  of  its  operation  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
dimness  of  sight,  numbness  of  the  face,  confusion  of 
the  head,  and  delirium,  which  at  times  resemble*  in- 
toxication, and  may  be  combined  with,  or  followed  by 
torpor.  There  is  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  of  articulation  ; the  mucous  secretions 
are  frequently  increased  ; an  eruption  like  that  of  scarlet 
fever  has  been  noticed.  In  the  third  degree  of  its 
operation,  belladonna  produces  effects  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  in  a more  violent  form  ; when  applied  to 
the  eyebrow,  belladonna  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 


Uses. — To  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation,  to  relieve 
spasm,  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  diseases  of  Medico, 
the  eye,  to  resolve  tumors.  By  the  homccopalhist,  it  *-^1— 
has  been  used  as  a prophylactic  against  scarlatina. 

Dose.— The  powder  may  be  given  in  one-grain  doses. 

The  extract  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  fresh  leaves, 
sprinkled  with  a little  water,  in  a stone  mortar ; then 
pres*  out  the  juice  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Dose. — gr.  j.  to  grs.  v.  The  extract 
i*  often  useful,  when  locally  applied,  in  relieving  rheu- 
matic and  neuralgic  pains.  Antidotes. — Similar  to 
those  for  opium. 

Balsamodendhon  Myrrha — The  Myrrh  Trec.-Sex. 
syst.  Orfandna.  Monogynia.  Nat  ord.  Tcrebinthaceaf. 

Hab.— Gison,  on  the  border  of  Arabia  Felix.  Myrrh 
exude*  from  the  hark  of  the  tree : it  is  at  first  soft,  and 
of  a yellow  colour,  but,  by  drying,  becomes  darker  and 
redder.  Composition. — The  chief const i me uta  of  myrrh 
are  volatile  oil,  renin,  and  gum.  Effects  and  Use*. — 

Myrrh  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic ; it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  a (specific  stimulant  operation  on  the 
uterus,  and  hence  has  been  called  ermnenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  cases  of  debility,  atnctiurrhasa,  and  chloro- 
sis, and  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis.  Dose — grs.  x.  to 
3 fs.  .Myrrh  is  a constituent  of  several  pharmacopai.il 
preparations. 

Balsamum  Peruvilm— -Vide  Myrospcrmum  Pe~ 
ruiferum. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum— Vide  Myrotpermum  To - 

luiferum. 

Baryte  Carrokas — Carbonate  of  Baryta.— This 
salt  is  found  native.  Use. — It  is  not  used  as  a medi- 
cine, but  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  chloride 
of  barium. 

Barii  Chlorjdum — Chloride  of  Barium.  Prepa- 
ration.— Add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  carbonate  of 
baryta,  sppl  y heat,  and  when  t he  effervescence  tins  ceased, 
strain  and  boil  down,  that  crystals  may  form.  Cha- 
racteristics.— The  salLs  of  baryta  give,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid.  Composition. — 1 eq.  barium,  1 eq.  chlorine,  with 
which  are  combined  ill  the  crystals  2 eq.  water. 

Effects. — In  small  doses  chloride  of  barium  increases 
the  secretion  of  urine  and  of  perspiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  glandular  swelling*  sometimes  become 
softer  and  smaller.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  strongly  on 
the  nervous  system,  producing  heudache,  convulsions, 
and  death  within  an  hour.  Use. — (t  has  lieen  chiefly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.  Dusk.— It  is  used 
in  the  form  of  aqueous  solution.  The  liquor  barii  chto~ 
tidi  consists  of  a drachm  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of 
water ; the  dtwe  is  Tq  x.  In  chemistry  this  salt  is  used 
as  a test  for  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates.  Anti- 
dotes.— The  sulphates,  which  form  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  baryta. 

Belladonna. — Vide  Atropa  BeUationna. 

Benzoinum. — Vide  Styrax  Benzoin. 

Bistokta. — Vide  Polygonum  Bistort  a. 

Bismuthi  Trisnitras — Trisnitrate  of  Bismuth — 
prepared  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  : water  is 
then  added,  and  the  trisnitrate  precipitates.  Composi- 
tion.— 3 eqs.  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and  1 eq.  of  nitric 
ucid.  Effects. — In  small  doses  it  acts  as  an  astringent ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a sedative  effect  on  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach ; it  has  also  been  considered  tonic  and 
anti-spasmodic.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  Use. 
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M-AWria  — Its  chief  use  in  (o  relieve  gastrodynia  and  cramp  of 
Medic*,  the  stomach,  to  allay  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  the  water-brash.  Dose,  grs.  v.  to  9 j.,  in  the 
form  of  a pill. 

Bromimum — Bromine.  Preparation. — It  is  pre- 
pared from  the  mother  liquor  of  some  springs,  which 
contain  the  hromide  of  potassium  in  solution : binoxide 
of  mapgtmese  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and 
heat  applied,  the  bromine  is  set  free,  and  distils  over. 
Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  is  a 
very  volatile  liquid,  which,  seen  by  reflected  light,  is 
blackish  red,  but  by  transmitted  light  is  hyacinth  red. 
Its  odour  is  strong  and  taste  acrid.  It  communicates 
a fine  o range- colon r to  starch.  Effects.  Bromine 
stains  the  cuticle  yellowish  brown,  and  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant. Its  vapour  is  also  very  irritating.  The  con- 
stitutional effects  are  analogous  to  those  of  iodine. 
U*t9.— It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  iodine,  than 
which  it  is  usually  regarded  as  possesaing  more  activity. 
Dose. — One  or  two  drops  dissolved  in  water. — Vide  /V 
taani  lirormdum.  Antidotes. — The  same  as  for  iodine. 

Cajl-puti  Oleum. — Vide  Melnlruca  Minor. 

Calamina. — Vide  Ztncttm. 

(.'alums*  Radix. — Vide  Cocculut  Pahnatut. 

Calx — Lime.  Preparation.- — Chalk  is  exposed  to 
a very  strong  fire  during  an  hour,  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled.  Properties.—  Lime,  when  pure, 
is  a white  solid  ; it  has  an  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  and  re-acls 
powerfully  on  vegetable  colours  as  an  alkali ; exposed 
to  the  air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid.  If  a 
small  portion  of  water  be  added  to  lime,  part  of  it  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  with  a considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  The  lime  swells  up  and  falls  to  powder  : in  this 
state  it  is  called  alaktd  time,  or  the  hydrate  of  lime. 
Lime  dissolves  in  water,  forming  lime- water,  or  aqua 
calci*.  It  is  remarkable  that  water  at  32'  dissolves 
nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  water  at  212°.  Charac- 
teristics.— Lime-water  is  recognised  by  its  action  on 
turmeric  paper,  and  by  the  precipitate  produced  by 
adding  carbonic  or  oxalic  acid,  or  the  salts  of  these  odds. 
Effects.— Quick-lime  is  an  escharotic;  Lime-water  is 
a local  astringent ; internally  it  is  antacid,  astringent, 
diuretic,  and  alterative.  Uses. — As  an  antilithic  in  the 
hthic  acid  diathesis  »»  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  and  as 
an  astringent  wash  to  ulcer*  attended  with  excessive 
'secretion.  Dose.— Lime-water  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  f.  S fs.  to  f.  J iv.  three  time*  a day. 

Calcii  Chloridum — Chloride  of  Calcium.  Pre- 
paration.— Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  carbonate  of 
lime;  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  the  filtered 
solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  fused  in  a cruci- 
ble ; while  in  the  liquid  state  it  is  to  be  poured  on  a 
clean  flat  stone,  and,  when  cold,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  preserved  in  n well-stopped  vessel.  Pro- 
perties.— A white  translucent  solid,  having  a bitter 
and  acrid  saline  taste ; it  has  a great  attraction  for 
water,  and  deliquesces  in  the  air.  Effects. — Much  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  chloride  of  barium.  Uses. 
— Chiefly  in  scrofula,  attended  with  glandular  enlarge- 
ments. In  pharmacy  it  is  used  in  the  rectification  of 
spirit,  on  account  of  its  strong  affinity  for  water.  Dost. 
— It  i*  given  in  the  form  of  aqueous  solution.  The 
liquor  calcii  chloridi,  consists  of  four  ounce*  of  the 
chloride  dissolved  in  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  The  dose  is  ttl  xb,  or  W1  I. 

Calcis  Hvpochlonis — Hypochlorite  or  Chloride  of 
Lime.  Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  conveying  chlo- 


rine gas  into  a vessel  or  chamber  containing  slaked  lime.  BfateriA 
Properties.- -Chloride  of  lime  j*  n brownish  white  If adieu, 
powder,  having  a feeble  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a strong  s/— ~ * 

bitter  and  acrid  taste ; exposed  to  Ihe  air  it  evolve* 
chlorine  and  attracts  carbonic  acid.  Its  solution  in 
water  has  bleaching  properties.  Composition. — Che- 
mists arc  not  agreed  as  to  its  exact  nature.  It  is  pro- 
bably a mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite 
of  liine.  Effects. — Its  local  action  is  ihat  of  an  irri- 
tant and  desiccant ; when  the  secretions  are  excessive 
and  foetid,  it  diminishes  their  quantity  and  improves 
their  quality.  Internally  it  acta  a*  an  alterative,  stimu- 
lant, and  antiseptic.  Uses. — Extensively  used  as  a 

disinfectant  and  antiseptic  ; when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
sick  chambers,  it  slowly  evolves  chlorine,  aud  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  destroying  unpleasant  odours.  Its 
power  of  destroying  infection  or  contagion  is,  however, 
more  doubtful ; indeed  some  experiments  which  have 
been  made  seem  to  prove  that  it  really  has  no  such 
power. — Vide  Pereira’s  Mat.  Med.  Chloride  of  lime  is 
very  useful  when  locally  applied  in  checking  the  putre- 
factive process,  and  in  correcting  the  unpleasant  odour 
of  putrid  discharges.  It  is  also  given  internally  with 
great  benefit  in  putrid  fevers,  especially  iu  malignant 
scarlatina ; a strong  solution  is  said  to  be  very  success- 
ful in  the  cure  of  itch.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gra.  vj. 

Calcis  Carbonas — Carbonate  of  Lime. — It  exists 
native  in  great  abundance,  as  chalk,  marble,  &c.  For 
medicinal  purpose*,  prepared  chalk  is  freed  from  im- 
purities. and  reduced  to  a finely  divided  state  by  the 
process  of  eleutriation.  Properties. — It  is  a tasteless, 
odourless  solid,  and  requires  1600  part*  of  water  to 
dissolve  il  It  w more  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water; 
by  beating  such  a solution,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes, 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited.  Composition. 

— 1 eq.  carbonic  acid,  1 eq.  lime.  Effects. — Chalk 
is  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  asiriugent.  Uses.— Asa 
desiccant  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Internal ly  as  an 
antacid  in  dyspepsia  and  on  astringent  in  diarrheea. 

It  is  a convenient  antidote  ia  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
strong  acids.  Duse,  grs.  x.io3j.  It  enter*  into  the 
composition  of  a considerable  number  of  officinal  pre- 
paration*. 

Cambooia. — Vide  llebradendron  Camboyioides. 

(.’amphora  Officikabum — The  Camphor  Tree. — Sex. 
syst.  Enneandria.  Monogynia.  Hat.  ord.  Lauraceee. 

Hab. — China,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China.  Extraction. 

—The  roots  and  wood  of  the  tree,  chopped  up,  are 
boiled  with  water  in  an  iron  vessel,  to  which  «u  earthen 
head  containing  straw  is  adapted.  The  camphor  sub- 
limes and  condenses  on  the  straw.  The  crude  camphor 
thus  procured  is  refined  by  a second  sublimation.  Pro- 
perties.— Refined  camphor  is  met  with  in  large  he- 
mispherical cake*.  It  is  translucent,  having  a peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste.  It  evapo- 
rates in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; but  in  cloaed 
vessels,  exposed  to  light,  sublimes  and  crystallizes  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  *985.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Composition. — C.*  H * O.  Effects. — 

Camphor  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic;  its 
stimulant  action  is  very  transitory,  and  soon  followed 
by  sedative  effects.  It  becomes  absorbed,  acting  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  escaping  by  transudation  through  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  In  moderate 
doses  it  operates  me  a cordial,  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
body,  rendering  the  pulse  fuller,  and  promoting  diapbo- 
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Materia  rcsis ; in  larger  diwi  it  allays  irritation, pain,  ami  spasm, 
Medics.  an<j  jnt|„ces  sleep.  In  very  large  doses  it  produces  vo- 
mi  ting,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  other  noxious  effects . 
Uses, — As  a cordial  in  typhoid  fevers  and  I he  latter  stages 
of  some  inflammatory  diseases,  also  in  some  forms  of 
mania  and  melancholia.  As  a sedative  in  some  spas- 
modic diseases,  and  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  and 
sexual  organs.  It  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as 
an  anodyne  or  local  stimulant.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  camphor  bags  have  any  prophylactic  power 
against  contagion.  Dose — from  grs.  iij.  to  grs.  x.  or 
more.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  Jfir- 
lurrt  Camphor*  is  a solution  of  camphor  in  water,  with 
a little  rectified  spirit.  Tinclvra  Camphor at  is  a solu- 
tion of  camphor  in  rectified  spirit,  the  dose  is  rif  x.  to 
f.  3j.  Tinctura  Camphor ee  Componta,  in  addition  to 
» camphor,  contains  opium,  benzoic  acid,  ami  oil  of  anise. 
It  is  much  used  to  allay  cough  unattended  by  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  Dose,  f.  3 j-  to  f.  3 iij.  As- 
ti dotes. — Evacuate  the  stomach,  and  subsequently 
give  brandy  or  wine  as  u stimulant. 

Canklla  Alba — Canetla  Bark.  Has.- — West 

Indies  and  continent  of  America.  Part  used. — The 
bark.  Description. — It  occurs  in  quills,  which  are 

hard,  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  somewhat  lighter  on 
the  inner  surface,  and  have  an  aromatic  dove-like  odour 
and  an  acrid  peppery  taste.  Composition. — The  most 
important  constituents  are  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive  matter.  Effects  — Aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
tonic.  Usxa.— Chiefly  as  an  aromatic  addition  to 

purgatives  and  tonics  in  dyspepsia  and  debility.  Doae, 
from  grs.  x.  to  3 fa. 

Cantu aris  Vesicatoria — The  Blistering  Fly — Cl. 
Insect  a.  Or  d.  Coteoptera.  Has. — South  of  Europe. 
They  are  found  on  specie*  of  Oleacece  and  Caprifoliaceee. 
The  insect  is  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  broad,  of  a green,  gold-shining  colour;  with 
long  flexible  elytra  or  wing-sheaths,  marked  with  three 
longitudinal  raised  stripes,  and  covering  brown,  mem- 
hranous,  transparent  wings.  The  body  is  terminated  by 
two  small  sharp  spines,  and  on  the  head  are  two  black 
pointed  feelers.  They  are  caught  during  the  month  of 
May  by  spreading  large  cloths  under  the  trees,  which 
are  theu  strongly  shaken  or  beaten  with  long  poles. 
They  are  killed  by  steams  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  dried 
either  by  the  sun  or  in  a stove.  Composition — The 
active  properties  of  cantharides  depend  on  a principle 
called  cantharidm , which  is  a solid,  crystallizing  in  mi- 
nacious plates,  fusible,  vaporizable,  soluble  in  ether  end 
hot  alcohol.  Effects. — The  topical  effects  of  cantharides 
are  those  of  a powerful  irritant.  Applied  to  the  skin,  the 
first  effects  are  a sensation  of  heat,  with  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling.  Subsequently  serum  is  effused,  and  raises  the 
epidermis,  forming  a blister . Internally,  in  small  doses, 
it  produces  a aeiumtion  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and 
after  a time  a tickling  sensation  in  the  urethra,  with 
frequent  desire  to  pose  the  urine,  which  is  often  increased 
in  quantity.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  great  pain  in 
the  loins  and  bladder,  the  urine  being  often  bloody  and 
passed  with  difficulty.  In  very  large  quantities  the 
symptoms  produced  are  those  of  violent  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  canal*  followed  by  those  of  excessive  irrita- 
tion of  the  urinary  organs.  Occasionally  the  sexual 
feeling*  are  excited  by  the  use  of  cuntharides.  Abortion 
has  sometimes  been  the  consequence  of  a large  dose. 
The  external  application  of  cantharides  is  sometimes 
followed  by  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  difficulty  in  passing 


the  water.  Uses. — -The  chief  use  of  cantharides  is  for  Mataria 
external  application  to  produce  ruhefaction  and  vesica-  Mcdica. 
tion  in  a number  of  ca»es  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate ; for  this  purpose  the  Etnplastrurn  Caniha- 
ridis  is  generally  employed.  When  a speedy  blister  is 
required,  the  Acetum  Cant hu ridi*  is  very  useful.  Inter- 
nal ly  they  are  sometimes  given  us  a diuretic  in  dropsy, 
as  a stimulant  to  the  bladder  in  some  cases  of  incon- 
tinence, and  it  is  also  an  useful  remedy  in  some  chronic 
cutaneous  disea«es.  For  internal  use  the  /impure  is 
usually  given  in  doses  of  from  ni  x.  to3j. 

The  powdered  cantharides  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  grains  in  the  form  of  pill.  Antidote. — 

Remove  the  poison  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  by  emetics,  or  by  tickling  the  throat  Assist 
the  vomiting  by  the  copious  use  of  mucilaginous  and 
albuminous  demulcent  drinks.  No  chemical  antidote  ia 
known. 

Capsicum  Annuum — Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Pepper. — 

Sex.  syst.  Rpntandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Sulana- 
cete.  Had. — America.  Cultivated  in  England.  Past 
Used. — The  dried  fruit.  Composition. — Its  properties 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  acrid  volatile  liquid,  solu- 
ble in  ether,  which  is  culled  capsicin.  Effect*. — 

Applied  to  the  skin,  capsicum  produces  rabefuction  and 
vesication.  Internally  it  is  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

Use*. — It  is  much  used  us  a condiment.  In  medicine 
it  is  chiefly  used  as  a local  stimulant  to  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.  As  a geueral  stimulant  it  is  of 
little  value,  iis  constitutional  not  being  in  any  degree 
proportioned  to  its  topical  effects.  It  forms  a valuable 
gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  an  useful  stimulant  in 
atonic  dyspepsia.  Doer. — The  powder  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  Irora  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  The  dose  of  the  tincture 
ia  from  tTl  x.  to  I.  9 j. 

Carbo-Animalis — Animal  Charcoal — prepared  by 
burning  bone*,  and  removing  the  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  by  maceration  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  We  thus  obtain  charcoal  iu  a very  finely  di- 
vided state. 

Car  bo  Lion  i — Wood  Charcoal. — For  medicinal  pur- 
poses it  is  procured  by  heating  wood  in  iron  cylinders, 
the  gaseous  products  being  allowed  to  escape.  Pro- 
phet its. — Charcoal  has  the  property  of  removing  cer- 
tain organic  colouring  matters,  and  various  odorous 
matters  from  liquids  in  which  they  ure  dissolved. 

Another  property  is  that  of  condensing  within  its  pores 
a certain  volume  of  any  gas  with  which  it  may  be 
brought  in  contact.  The  decolorizing  power  is  pos- 
sessed in  a more  eminent  degree  by  animal  charcoal ; 
this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  minute  separation  of 
the  carbonaceous  particles  effected  by  the  presence  of 
other  matters,  as  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  bones  are 
employed.  Effects. — Charcoal  appears  to  produce  no 
evident  effect  on  a healthy  individual.  Uses. — it  is 
sometimes  added  to  poultices  to  absorb  the  foetid  odour 
of  sloughing  ulcers;  and  internally  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  dysentery  to  correct  the  fmlorof  the  evacuations. 

As  a tooth-powder  it  is  a valuable  agent.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  given  with  success  in  intermittent  fever.  The 
chief  use  of  the  animal  charcoal  is  for  tha  deoolorization 
of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  os  morphia,  quinis,  &c. 

Dose,  gr*.  x.  to  a table-spoonful  or  more. 

Cauda  mom  um. — Vide  Eleitaria  Cardamomum. 

Carum  Carui — The  Caratray. — Sex.  syst.  P*mtan~ 
dria.  Dtgynia.  Nat.  ord.  Umbeilifcrte.  Ha  a. — All 

over  Europe.  Naturalised  in  England.  Parts  used. — 
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Materia.  The  mcricarps,  commonly  called  the  seeds.  Compisi- 

Medica.  tion. — Its  aromatic  qualities  depend  on  a volatile  oil. 

-‘■"V"**'  Effects  and  Uses. — An  aromatic  stimulant  and  car- 
minative. It  is  useful  in  relieving  flatulent  cotic,  and 
is  added  as  a corrective  to  several  other  medicines. 
Dose. — It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  the  oil*  spirit, 
or  water.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  tq  j.  to  rq  x. 

Caktophyu.us  Aromaticcs— The  Clove  Tret, — Sex. 
iytl-  Ico'ttndria . M onogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Myrlacetr, — 
Has. — East  India  Islands.  Pasts  used.— -The  clove 
is  the  unexpended  flower,  the  corolla  forming  a ball  at 
the  top  lietween  the  four  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Composi- 
tion.— Volatile  oil,  resin,  and  tannin  are  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  cloves.  Effects  and  Uses. — 
The  same  as  those  of  the  caraway.  An  infusion  of 
cloves  forms  an  agreeable  aromatic  stomachic,  in  doses 
of  from  f.  J i.  to  5 ij. 

Cascarilla. — Vide  Croton  Eleuteria. 

Cassia  Fistula — The  Purging  Cassia. — Sex.  syrt. 
Decandria.  i Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Legwninosee. — The 
pulp  is  obtained  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the 
bruised  pods,  pressing,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the 
water  until  the  pulp  acquires  a proper  consistence. 
Composition.— The  chief  constituent  of  the  cassia  pulp 
is  sugar.  Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  is 
laxative,  in  larger  ones  purgative,  occasioning  nausea, 
flatulence,  and  griping.  Dose,  from  3j.  to  Jj, 

Cassia  Lanckoi.ata,  C.  Odovata,  C.  Acutifolia, 
C.  Elonoata—  Senna. — These  species  of  cassia,  which 
yield  the  senna  of  commerce,  are  natives  of  Upper 
Egypt,  Central  Africa,  and  India.  Senna  leaflets  vary 
in  shape  ns  yielded  by  the  various  species  ; but  they  all 
resemble  each  other  in  being  unequal  at  the  base.  This 
will  serve  to  distinguish  senna  leaflets  from  the  various 
leaves  with  which  they  are  commonly  adulterated.  The 
most  serious  adulteration  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
the  leaves  of  Coriaria  Myrtifolia  for  (hose  of  senna. 
These  leaves  ore  ovate-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  with  a 
strongly  marked  mid-rib.  Chemically,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  infusion  yielding  with  gelatine  a 
whitish  precipitate  ( t annate  of  gelatine),  and  with  sul- 
phate of  irou  a very  abundant  blue  precipitate  ( t annate 
of  iron).  Another  adulteration  consists  in  adding  the 
leaves  of  ('ynanchum  Argel  to  those  of  the  senna. 
Argel  leaves  are  distinguished  by  heing  equal  sided,  by 
the  absence  of  lateral  nerves,  by  their  pale  colour  and 
coriaceous  texture,  and  by  their  greater  length.  The 
greater  part  of  the  senna  of  commerce  is  imported  from 
Alexandria.  The  Tinnevclly  Senna  consists  of  the 
leaflets  of  Cassia  Eloiiguta,  and  is  considered  very  fine, 
and  free  from  adulteration.  Composition. — Senna 
contains  a peculiar  principle  called  cathartin , soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  This  is  the  purgative  principle 
of  senna.  Effects. — Senna  is  a certain  and  safe  pur- 
gative. Its  ill  effects  are  nausea,  griping,  and  flatu- 
lence. It  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  drastic  purga- 
tives. If  infusion  of  senna  be  given  to  the  nurse,  the 
sucking  infant  becomes  purged.  Usba.— Senna  is 

adapted  for  those  cases  which  require  an  active  and 
certain  purgative,  with  a moderate  stimulus  to  ihe  in- 
testines; for  example,  in  habitual  constipation,  in 
worms,  and  iu  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
Dose.-  Powdered  senna  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
3 fa.  to  3 ij.  Infusum  Senna  Compasitum  is  made  with 
senna,  ginger,  and  boiling  water;  the  dose  is  from 
f.  1 ij.  to  f.  J iv.  Tinrtura  Senna  Compasiia,  contains 
senna,  caraway,  cardamom,  ramus,  and  proof  spirit. 


The  dose  is  from  f.  3 ij.  tof.  3 j.  The  syrup  and  the  con-  Materia 
feet  ion  of  senna  are  sometimes  used.  Medics. 

Castor  Fixer — The  Hearer. — Cl.  Mammalta.  Ord. 

Rodentia.  Has. — North  America  and  the  North  of 
Europe.  Source  of  Castor. — Between  the  anus  and 
the  external  genitals  are  four  follicles  ; the  two  smaller 
are  filled  with  a fatty  substance,  while  the  two  larger 
contain  each  about  two  ounces  of  an  oily,  slroug- 
ftinclling  substance,  which  is  the  officinal  castor.  The 
follicles  arc  cut  off'  entire  and  dried.  The  best  comes 
from  Russia  ; but  the  greater  part  of  that  found  in  the 
shops  is  the  produce  of  Canada.  Composition. — The 
most  important  constituents  are  volatUe  oil,  castorine . 
and  resin.  Erexcrs  and  Uses. — Castor  is  denominated 
a stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Formerly  it  was  much 
used  in  spasmodic  diseases,  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  It 
is  now  considered  almost  inert,  and  is  seldom  em- 
ployed. Dose,  B ij. 

CENTAURIUM.  Vide  Erythraa  Centaurium. 

Cepiiaklis  Ipecacuanha—  ITie  Ipecacuanha. — Sei. 
syst.  Pentandria.  M onogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Rubuice/e. — 

Has. -- South  America.  Part  used.  — The  root. 
Composition. — Ipecacuanha  contains  about  15  per  cent, 
of  a principle  called  emciin,  very  minute  doses  of 
which  produce  vomiting.  Effects. — The  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  when  inhaled,  sometimes  produces  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  symptoms  similar  to  an  attack 
of  asthma.  Internally,  in  small  doses,  it  increases  the 
secretion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  acts 
as  an  expectorant.  In  somewhat  larger  doses  it  pro- 
duces nausea,  and  if  the  skin  be  kept  warm,  diaphoresis. 

In  full  doses  it  excites  vomiting,  followed  by  drowsiness. 

It  is  a very  safe  emetic,  since  an  overdose  will  not  give 
rise  to  inflammation.  Uses. — As  an  emetic  it  is 

given  in  some  cases  of  poisoning,  in  gastric  disorders, 
as  a counter-irritant  at  the  commencement  of  fevers, 
and  in  many  inflammatory  disorders.  As  a nauseant, 
diaphoretic , and  eipcctoranl,  it  is  given  in  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Thus  an  attack  of  croup 
inay  frequently  be  cut  short  by  continued  nauseating 
doses  of  ipecacuanha.  It  has  also  gained  great  cele- 
brity for  its  influence  over  dyaeutery.  In  various  other 
maladies,  ipecacuanha  is  given  as  a sudorific,  com- 
bined with  opium.  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  about  grs.  xv. 
is  usually  given.  As  o nauseam,  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

As  an  expectorant  and  sudorific,  the  dose  is  gr.  j. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha— (Ipecacuanha,  bruised,  3 ij.  fs.. 

Sherry  wine,  O ij.  Macerate  for  fourteen  da)s,  and 
strain).  Dose. — As  a diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  iq  x. 
to  til  xl. ; as  an  emetic,  f.  3 ij.  to  f.  3 iv.  For  children, 
the  dose  as  an  emetic  is  from  tq  xx.  to  f.  5 j. ; according 
tn  the  age  of  the  child.  Pulvib  Ipecacuanha  Com- 
FOsiTua — Dover'*  Powder — (Ipecacuanha,  powdered; 
hard  opium,  powdered,  of  each  3 j.  ; sulphate  of  potash, 
powdered,  l j.,  mix  them).  This  is  one  of  our  moat 
certain,  powerful,  and  valuable  sudorific#  in  doses  of 
from  grs,  v.  to  gr*.  x. 

Ckrevisia  Fermektum — Yeast. — This  is  the  scurn 
or  frothy  mutter  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  beer 
while  fermenting.  It  ia  chiefly  composed  of  gluten  in  a 
certain  state  of  decomposition.  It  also  contains  some 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Effects  and  Uses.— 

Yeast  is  considered  to  be  tonic  and  antiseptic.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  an  external  application  to  foul  and 
sloughing  ulcers.  It  corrects  the.  fir  lor  of  the  discharge, 
and  promotes  the  formation  of  healthy  pus.  The  Cata- 
plasma  Ferine nti  is  a mixture  of  flour  nnd  veast.  Its 
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Materia  efficacy  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  evolution  of  car- 
Mcdirn.  borne  acid  gas  during  the  fermentation  occasioned  by 
v-- -1  the  presence  of  the  yeast 

Ckrvus  Ei-aphus — The  Stag.— Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord. 
Ruminant  hi-  Hab — Europe,  Asia,  and  North  of 

Africa.  Pabt  used. — The  shavings  or  raspings  of  the 
horns.  Composition. — Gelatine,  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Effects  and  Uses. — Decoction  of 
hartshorn  is  nutrient,  emollient,  and  demulcent.  Harts- 
horn shavings  are  directed  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Antimonial  Powder.  Cornu  Ustum. — Bum  pieces 
of  horn  in  an  0|>en  vessel  until  they  become  perfectly 
white  ; then  powder  and  prepare  them  by  eleukriation. 
In  this  process  the  animal  matter  is  burnt  away,  leaving 
the  earthy  salts.  Uses  — Burnt  hartshorn  has  been 
given  in  rickets  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  depo- 
sition of  bone-earth  in  the  bones. 

Cbtaceum. — Vide  Phy*cter  Afacrocephalus. 

C'ktbasia  Islandica. — Vide  Lichen. 

CttiMApM ila  Umbrli.ata.— The  fYinter  Green. — 
Sex.  Syst.  Decandria.  Afonogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Pyro- 
lacetr.  Hab.  — Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Parts  used. — The  leaves  and  stems.  Composition. — 
It  contains  bitter  extractive , resin,  and  tannin , The  ac- 
tive principle  has  not  been  isolated.  Effects. — An 
infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  acts  as  a tonic  and  diuretic. 
Its  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  uvu  ursi.  Uses. — 
It  is  used  a<*  a diuretic  in  dropsies  attended  with  de- 
bility. It  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  in  scrofula.  De- 
coctum  ChimaphUtr. — Chimaphila  5 j.  water  O i.  fa.,  boil 
down  to  a pint  and  strain.  Dose,  f.  5 j.  to  f.  S y. 

Cinchona. — Several  species  yielding  Peruvian  Bark. 
— Sex.  syst.  Pent  and  ri  a.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Rub  ta- 
re re. — Dr.  Isindley  mentions  twenty-six  species  of 
cinchona,  of  which  twenty-one  are  well  knowu.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  on  the  authority  of  Mutis, 
assumes  that  the  three  kinds  of  bark  found  in  the 
shops  are  furnished  by  three  distiuct  species,  namely, 
C.  tancifoUa,  C.  cordi/oUa , and  C.  oblmgifolia.  There 
is  much  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Hab. — The  cinchona  specica  inhabit  the  Andes, 
from  11°  N.  lat.  to  20°  S.  lat.,  at  varying  elevations. 
Bark-peelino. — The  mode  of  obtaining  the  burk 
varies  in  different  districts.  In  some  parts  the  trees  are 
cut  down  before  the  peeling  is  performed;  but  in  other 
districts  the  bark  is  removed  while  the  trees  are  stand 
ing.  Cinchona  is  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  genuine  cinchona  barks  in  English  commerce, — the 
pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  Pale  barks  have  the 
following  properties:  They  always  occur  in  quills, 
never  in  flat  pieces ; their  powder  is  more  or  less  pale, 
greyish,  or  fawn-coloured,  and  their  taste  is  astringent 
and  bitter.  They  coulain  cinchonia  and  quinia.  Ycf- 
low  bark  occurs  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  the  quills  being 
generally  larger  and  rougher  than  the  quills  of  pale 
barks  ; the  texture  is  more  fibrous,  and  the  taste  more 
hitter  and  less  astringent  than  that  of  pale  bark ; the 
powder  is  orange  or  fawn-yellow.  It  contains  both 
quinia  and  cinchonia,  bot  the  first  in  by  far  the  lurger 
quantity.  Red  bark  is  met  with  in  both  quills  and  flat 
pieces ; it  has  a fibrous  texture  and  a redder  colour  than 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties;  it  contains  both  quinia 
and  cinchonia ; it  is  very  bitter  and  astringent ; its 
powder  is  more  or  less  red.  Composition.  — The 
various  kinds  of  cinchona  bark  coutain  variable  propor- 
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tions  of  the  two  alkalies,  cinchonia  and  quinia,  in  com-  Malm* 
bitiiitiuti  with  kinic  acid.  A third  alkali  was  discovered  Medic*, 
iu  arica  cinchona,  by  Pelletier  and  Cariol,  in  1 829 ; to  v— - 
this  they  gave  the  name  of  Aricina.  These  barks  also 
contain  tannin,  colouring  matter,  various  salts,  Ac. 
According  to  Goebel,*  one  pound  of  the  best  pale  bark 
contains  168  grs.  of  cinchonia.  The  same  quantity  of 
the  beat  yellow  barks  contains  from  60  grs.  to  95  grs.  of 
quinia,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  true  red  barks  con- 
tains from  20  grs.  to  65  grs.  of  cinchonia,  and  from 
16  grs.  to  40  grs.  of  quinia.  Cinchonia,  quinia,  and 
aricina  may  be  considered  a*  oxides  of  a common  base 
(composed  of  Cw  H,tN),  which  has  been  termed  quin- 
ogen.  According  to  this  hypothetical  view,  cinchonia 
is  a monoxide,  quinia  a binoride , and  aricina  a teroxidc 
of  quinogen.  The  chemical  tests  for  the  goodness  of 
cinchona  barks  are  those  which  delect  the  tannic  acid, 
and  those  which  delect  the  vegetable  alkalies.  Effects 
of  the  Cinchona  Bares. — The  topical  effects  are 
astringent  and  slightly  irritant ; the  constitutional  ef- 
fects in  some  conditions  of  the  system  are  those  of  an 
irritant  or  stimulant,  in  others  those  of  a stomachic, 
tonic,  ami  corroborant  The  irritant  and  stimulant 
effects  of  cinchona  are  best  seen  when  a full  dose  is 
given  to  a healthy  person,  or  a moderate  dose  to  a per- 
son labouring  under  gaslro-enteritic  irritation  accom* 
pnnied  with  fever.  In  such  cases  it  produces  disorder 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  thirst,  vomiting,  head- 
ache, and  great  febrile  disturbance.  The  tonic  efTccts 
are  evident  in  persons  suffering  from  debility  without 
local  irritation.  In  such  cinchona  improves  the  appe- 
tite, promotes  the  digestive  functions,  and  increases  the 
strength.  Cinchona,  in  addition  in  its  general  tonic 
properties,  has  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
periodic  diseases.  The  efficacy  of  cinchona  barks 
doubtless  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid*. 

Effects  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloid*.— The efTects of 
the  alkalies  do  not  differ  from  iho*e  of  the  bark,  except 
in  being  more  energetic.  Iu  large  doses,  the  sul- 
phate of  quinia  produces  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  and  dis- 
order of  the  functions  of  live  bruin  and  spinal  chord. 

There  appears  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  quinia 
and  cinchonia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  cinchona 
alkalies  possess  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
barks,  and  may  he  substituted  for  them  on  every  occa- 
sion. This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  in  some  coses  the 
astringent  and  aromatic  properties  of  the  barks  give 
them  an  advantage  over  the  simple  alkalies.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  alkalies  ore  of  great  advantage,  since 
they  enable  us  to  obtain,  in  a small  volume,  the  tonic 
operation  of  a large  quantity  of  bark.  Uses.  — Cin- 
chona is  a most  valuable  tunic  in  all  cases  iu  which  the 
use  of  tonics  is  indicated.  But  the  great  value  of  cin- 
chona consists  in  the  power  which  it  possesses  in  arrest- 
ing periodic  or  intermittent  diseases.  It  is  the  best 
remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  Iu  this  disease  we  may 
give  very  large  doses  of  the  remedy  a few  hours  before 
the  expected  paroxysm,  or  we  may  gradually  extinguish 
the  disease  by  the  exhibition  of  moderate  dose*  at  short 
intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  the  intermission. 

Cinchona  is  also  useful  in  other  intermittent  disease*, 
as  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  headache,  &c.  Cinchona  is 
a valuable  remedy  in  the  latter  stages  of  continued 
fevers,  and  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  in  maladies 


•Vwle  Dr.  Perrin's  Maltria  AtetUca. 
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Materia  charact prized  by  atony  and  debility.  Mode  of  aDmi- 
Metbc*.  NisT ration. — The  powdered  bark  may  be  given  in 
v-"~/  doses  of  from  9 j.  to  3 j-  or  more  ; but  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion nausea.  The  infusion  or  decoction  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  f.  J j.  or  f 5 ij.  three  times  a day.  There  is  a 
simple  and  a compound  tincture,  the  do*e  of  which  is 
from  f.  3 j.  to  3 iij-  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  v. 
to  gr.  xx.  Quin i f.  Disulfhas. — The  process  for  obtain- 
ing this  salt  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  process: — By  boiling  yellow  bark 
in  water  we  obtain  a solution  of  kinale  of  quinta;  when 
ammoniu  is  added  to  this,  the  quinia  is  precipitated, 
and  kimite  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  The 
quinia  is  then  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid ; we  thus 
obtain  disulphale  of  quinia,  the  composition  of  which  is 
one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  equivalents 
of  quinia.  Disulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. ; larger  doses  are  some- 
times given  as  a febrifuge,  but  they  are  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a pill, 
or  in  solution  with  an  acid,  as  in  the  compound  infusion 
of  roses. 

Cinnamomum  Zkti.anicum — The  Cinnamon — Sex. 
syst.  Evneandria.  Monogynta.  Nat.  ord.  Lauracete. 
Hab. — Ceylon  and  Java.  Part  used. — The  bark  of 
the  small  branehrH.  Composition.  — Volatile  oily  tan- 
nin? mucilafft%  and  resin  are  the  most  important  con- 
stituents. Effects  and  Uses.— ’Cinnamon  produces 
the  usual  effects  of  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic; 
it  is  also  slightly  astringent.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
condiment,  and  in  medicine  combined  with  other  tonics 
and  astringents.  Dosf„— The  powder  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  gr*.  x.  to  3 fs.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia 
we  have  Aqua  Cinnamomi.  the  Tinctura  Cinnamomi , 
Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Campouta?  Oleum  Cinnamomi, 
and  Spirit  us  Cinnatnomi. 

Cissampelos  Parkira  — The  Parrira  Brava , or 
Velvet  Leaf. — Sex.  syst.  Dice aa.  Momuiclphia.  Nat. 
ord.  Menispermacetr.  Hab.— West  Indies.  Part 

Used. — The  root,  which  occurs  in  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical pieces,  some  of  which  are  as  thick  as  a child’s 
arm  ; externally  they  are  covered  by  a dark  brown  rind. 
Composition. — The  most  important  constituents  are 
* feculay  supermalate  of  limey  nitrate  of  potash?  and  some 
ammomacat  and  mineral  salts.  It  is  also  «aid  to  con- 
tain a vegetable  alkali,  called  Cissampelin.  Effects. — 
Parcira  acts  ns  a diuretic  and  tonic,  and  appears  to 
exert  some  specific  influence  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urinary  organs.  Uses. — It  is  chiefly 
used  in  discharges  from  the  urino-genital  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhcca,  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  extract. 

Citrus  Limonum — The  Lemon  Tree. — Sex.  syst. 
Polyadelphxa.  Polyandria.  Nat.  ord.  Aurantiacca'. 
Hab.— A native  of'  Asia,  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Parts  usrd.^— The  rind  and  the  juice.  Com- 
position.—Tin?  peel  contains  volatile  oil  and  a bitter 
extractive  principle.  The  juice  contains  citric  and 
malic  acid.  Effects  and  Uses. — Lemon  -peel  is  an 
aromatic  stomachic  and  tonic,  and  as  such  is  often 
added  to  other  tonics,  as  in  the  componnd  infusion  of 
gentian.  Lemon-Juice  furnishes  an  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing beverage,  and  is  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  refrigerant  drinks,  in 
the  formation  of  lire  effervescing  draught,  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 


alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  and  fur  the  preparation  of  Materia 
citric  acid.  — Vide  Aadum  Citricum.  Mcdaca. 

Citrus  Vuloari* — The  Bitter  Orange-tree. — Sex.  ‘-—s'"— 
ryti.  Polyadelphta.  Polyaiulria.  Nat.  ord . Aurunti- 
aceit.  Had. — Asia;  cultivated  in  Europe.—  Parts 
u»rd. — The  rind  and  the  juice.  Composition.— Tlie 
composition  of  nrungc  peel  and  juice  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  same  parts  of  the  lemon.  The  juice  of  the  orange 
contains  sugar,  and  has  less  acid  than  that  of  the  lemnu. 

Effects  and  Uses. — Much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
lemon  ; the  orange-juice  containing  less  acid  is  not 
adapted  for  forming  the  effervescing  d taught 

Coccu lus  Palmatu* — The  Ctilumba  Plant.—Scx. 
syst.  Diacia.  Hetandria.  Nat.  oid.  Menispermacea. 

Hab.  — Shores  of  Oibo  and  Mozambique.  Parts 
used. — The  rouls.  It  is  met  with  in  circular  or  oval 
pieces  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  three  or  four  lines  thick ; it  occurs 
also  in  cylindrical  pieces  of  from  one  to  two  inches 
long.  'The  epidermis  is  of  a yellowi*h-gTey  or  brown- 
ish colour.  Composition. — It  conb'ins  a volatile  odor- 
ous principle , a bitter  principle  (Columbia),  gum?  and 
alwut  one- third  by  weight  of  starch.  Effects  and 
Uses.  — Caiumba  is  a mucilaginous  tonic,  without 
being  a stimulant.  It  may  be  given  as  a tunic  in  the 
early  stage  of  convalescence  from  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diseases,  before  other  tonics,  which  are  also 
stimulants  are  admissible.  It  is  also  useful  in  dyspep- 
sia, and  to  allay  vomiting  wlien  not  dependent  on  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  Does. — The  imwdcr  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  grs.  x.  to  3 fa. ; the  infusion 
from  f.  J j.  to  f.  J ij. ; the  tincture  from  f.  3 j-  to  f.  3 ij. 

Coccus  Cacti — The  Cochineal  Insect. — Cl.  Imecta. 

Ord.  H*miptera.  Hab. — Mexico.  The  insects  feed 
on  the  nopal  plant.  They  are  domesticated  and  reared 
with  the  greatest  care.  They  are  collected  by  brushing 
them  off  with  a squirrel’s  tail.  They  are  killed  by  immer- 
sion in  hot  water,  and  are  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun 
or  by  the  heat  of  a stove.  Cochineal  consists  of  the  dried 
female  insects,  which  are  about  one  or  two  lines  long, 
and  of  an  irregular  figure.  They  are  inodorous,  have 
a bitterish  taste,  tinge  the  saliva  violet-red,  and  yield  a 
dark  red  powder.  Composition. — A brilliant  purplish- 
red  substance  called  coc.luneUin,  or  carmiw',  ptculiar 
animal  mattery  fatty  mattery  and  salts.  Uses. — The 
only  use  of  cochineal  is  as  a colouring  mutter.  In  the 
arts  it  is  much  used  fur  dyiug  scarlet  and  crimson,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  carmine  and  lake. 

Cochlkahia  Armoracia — The  Horse-Radish. — Sex. 
syst.  Tetradynamia.  Siticulosa.  Nat.  ord.  Crucifertt. 

Hab. — Indigenous.  Parts  Used. — The  root.  Com- 
position.— The  properties  of  horse-radish  depend  on 
the  presence  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil.  Effects. — H orse- 
rudi&ti  is  a pungent  ucrid  stimulant;  applied  to  the 
skin  it  produces  vesical  ion  ; taken  internally  it  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  urine  and  of  perspiration ; in 
large  doses  it  is  emetic.  Uses. — Chewed,  it  forms  a 
good  masticatory ; an  infusion  may  be  used  to  excite 
vomiting  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning.  As  a stimu- 
lant, diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  it  has  been  used  in 
palsy,  chronic  rlieumatisin,  and  dropsy.  Dose. — 3 fs. 
or  more. 

Colchicum  Autumnal* — The  Meadow-Saffron. — 

Sex.  syst.  Hexandria.  Trigynia.  Nat.  ord.  Melon • 
thace/r.  Had. — Indigenous.  Parts  usf.d. — The 
cormu  an  l the  seed*.  The  cormuf  should  be  gathered 
about  the  months  of  July  and  August,  that  is,  between 
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Malaria  the  withering  of  the  leaves  and  the  sprouting  forth 
Modtca.  0f  flower.  At  this  period  the  new  cormus  is  fully 
developed,  and  has  not  exhausted  itself  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  flower.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered  when 
fully  ripe.  Description. — The  cormus  is  about  the 
size  of  a chestnut,  and  somewhat  resembles  in  external 
appear.! nee  the  cormus  of  the  common  tulip.  It  is 
rounded  on  one  side,  flattened  on  the  other,  where  is 
perceived  the  fibrous  germ  of  a new  cormus,  which,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  shoots  up  and  bears  the  flower,  while 
the  old  cormus  wastes,  becomes  insipid,  anil  inert.  It 
is  covered  by  two  coats,  an  inner  reddish-yellow,  and 
an  external  brown  one.  Internally  (he  cormus  is  white, 
fleshy,  and  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Before  drying 
the  cormus,  it  should  he  cut  transversely  in  thin  slices, 
the  dry  coats  being  previously  removed.  The  seeds 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  white  mustard,  without 
odour,  and  having  a bitter  acrid  taste.  Composition. — 
Colchicum  cormus,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  consti- 
tuents of  vegetable  substances,  contains  veratria,  and, 
according  to  Geiger  and  Hesse,  a peculiar  principle 
called  colchicina , which  is  a powerful  poison.  Effects- 
— In  small  doses  colchicum  (the  seeds  or  corinus)  pro- 
motes the  action  of  the  secreting  organs,  especially  of 
the  intestines  : in  some  cases  the  Eecretions  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys  are  considerably  increased:  it  probubly 
increases  the  biliary  secretion.  In  larger  doses  it  pro- 
duces nausea,  vomiting  and  purging,  reduction  of  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and,  in  some  cases, 
faintness  and  extreme  depression.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances colchicum  acts  as  an  anodyne*  In  exces- 
sive doses  it  is  a powerful  irritant  poison.  Uses. — 
« Colchicum  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  alle- 
viating the  gouty  paroxysm  ; it  relieves  the  pain  and 
cuts  short  the  uttack.  Its  modus  medeitdi  is  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained  : some  consider  it  a specific,  while 
others  assert  that  it  acts  by  the  purging  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action  which  it  induces.  In 
rheumatism  colchicum  is  much  less  efficacious.  Dose.— 
The  powder  of  the  cormus  and  the  seeds  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  grs.  ij.  to  grs.  viij.  There  are  various 
preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia : Ttnclura(Semtnvm) 
Colchici,  dose  from  f.  3 fs.  to  f.  3j*  Vinum  ( Cormi ) 
Colckiciy  dose  tl\x.  to  f.  3 f». ; Acrtum  (Cormi)  Col- 
chici,  dose  iq  x.  to  f.  3 j. ; Extradum  (Cormi)  G olchici 
Acetzcum,  dose  gr.  i.  to  gr.  iij. ; Extradum  Cotchici 
Cormi , dose,  gr.  ».  Antidotes. — Promote  vomiting  by 
the  use  of  tepid  demulcent  drinks,  and  counteract  the 
depressing  effects  bv  the  exhibition  of  stimulants. 

f OLOCYlfTH is. — Vide  Cucrnnu  Colocynthis. 

Con  i I’M  Maculatum — The  Spoiled  Hemlock. — Ser. 
apt,  Penlandria.  Digynia.  Not.  ord.  Umbellifera. 
Hab. — Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  leaves.  The 
conium  mnriilalum  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  umbellifene  by  attention  to  the  following  charac- 
ters : — The  large,  round,  smooth,  spotted  .stem ; the 
smooth,  dark,  and  shining  green  colour  of  the  lower 
leaves ; the  general  involucre  of  from  three  to  seven 
leaflets;  the  partial  involucre  of  three  leaflets  ; the  fruit 
with  undulated  credited  ridges.  The  whole  herb,  when 
bruised,  has  a disagreeable  odour,  compared  by  some 
to  that  of  mice,  by  others  to  that  of  fresh  cunt  ha  rules, 
or  of  cats’  urine.  Composition. — The  most  important 
constituents  are  a volatile  odorous  matter  end  conia. 
Coma  exists  in  hemlock  in  combination  with  an  acid. 
It  is  an  oily  looking  transparent  liquid,  buying  (he  odour 
of  hemlock,  and  an  acrid  taste  ; it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 


water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  Materia 
combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts.  Effects. — In  Medico, 
small  do»es  hemlock  is  considered  to  have  an  alterative  v*— 
effect,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  tumors.  In  large  dn«e*  it 
acts  as  a narcotic  poison  ; in  some  cases  the  leading 
symptom  has  been  coma,  ill  others  convulsions,  ami  in 
others  delirium.  Conia  is  a most  virulent  poison.  Dr. 
Chri&tison  has  recorded  some  experiments  made  on  ani- 
mals. One  drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a rabbit  killed  it 
in  nine  minutes.  It  acta  locally  as  an  irritant,  but  this 
effect  is  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  remote  action  which 
follows.  This  consists  in  a swiftly-spreading  palsy  of 
the  muscles,  affecting  first  those  of  voluntary  motion, 
then  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
lastly  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  ending  in  draih  by 
asphyxia.  Uses. — The  hemlock  hns  been  used  with 
considerable  benefit  in  cases  of  cancer,  scrofula,  and 
chronic  skin  diseases.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  re- 
lieves pain,  although  it  may  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  disease  entirely.  Dose. — The  powder  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  three  or  lour  grams  : Tinctura 
Com*,  dose  f.  3 fs.  to  f.  3 j.  ; Extradum  Conti , dose,  grs. 
ij.  or  grs.  iij.  A poultice  of  hemlock  is  sometimes  applied 
to  painful  sores.  Antidotes. — Evacuate  the  stomach 
as  soon  as  possible;  the  subsequent  treatment  must 
depeud  on  the  symptoms.  Artificial  respiration  should 
not  he  omitted  in  extreme  cases. 

Convolvulus  Sc  ammonia. — The  Scammony. — Sex. 
syst.  Penlandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Convolvulaceee. 

Hab. — Greece  and  the  Levant.  Part  used. — The 
gum-resin.  Preparation. — The  earth  is  cleared  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  root,  the  top  is  cut  off  obliquely, 
the  milky  juice  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  a shell ; it 
soon  becomes  hard,  and  is  the  genuine  scammony. 
Adulteration.  — It  sometimes  contains  chalk  and 
starch  ; the  first  is  detected  by  adding  an  acid,  the  se- 
cond by  iodine.  Composition. — Scammony  contains 
about  80  per  cent  of  resin , with  some  gum,  extractive, 

&c.  Effects  and  Uses. — Scammony  is  a powerful 
drastic  purgative,  being  more  violent  in  its  action  than 
jalap,  but  less  so  than  gamboge.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
torpid  conditions  of  the  intestines.  It  is  an  useful  and 
safe  purgative  for  children  in  cases  of  worms,  &c. 

Dose.  — For  an  adult  from  grs.  v.  to  grs.  xv. 

Contrajekva  Radix. — Vide  Dors  tenia  Contrajerva. 

Copaikera — Several  species  yielding  Copaiba— Sex. 
syst.  Decandria.  Monogynies.  Nut.  ord.  Leguzninosa. 

Hab. — South  America  and  West  Indies.  Pakti  sbd. — 

The  bnlxam,  which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  Composition. — Volatile  oil  and 
renn.  Effects  and  Uses. — Copaiba  is  stimulant,  di- 
uretic, and  gently  purgative;  it  acts  on  (Ike  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  as  an  expectorant ; it  also 
passes  off  by  the  skin,  as  is  shown  by  the  eruption 
which  occasionally  follows  its  internal  exhibition.  In 
large  doses  it  produces  vomiting.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
gleet  and  gonorrhoea,  also  in  leucorrhoca,  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  and  in  chronic  pulmonary  ca- 
tarrh. Dose. — nix.  to  f.  3 j. 

Coriandrcm  8 ati vim — The  Coriander. — Sex.  syst. 
Pentandria.  Digynta.  Nat . ord.  Umbellifera!.  IIab. 

— Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  fruit,  which  is  globu- 
lar, and  about  the  size  of  white  pepper.  Composition. 

— It  contains  much  volatile  oil.  Effects  and  Uses.— 
Aromatic,  stimulant,  and  carminative.  It  is  used  only 
as  an  adjuvant  or  corrigcnt. 
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Matrri*  CoiKU. — Vide  CmW  Etaphus. 

Medio*.  Crea*oton — Creosote — prepared  from  the  oil  of 

wood  tar.  Properties.  — Crei*ote  is  a colourless 
transparent  liquid,  having  an  oleaginous  consistence; 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1 *037.  It  is  combustible,  being  a com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Effect*. — 
Its  local  t* fleets  are  those  of  ati  irritant  and  caustic. 
Internally  it  is  stimulant,  and  in  large  doses  produce* 
nau-en,  vertigo,  and  headache  ; it  sometimes  acts  us  a 
diuretic.  Uses. — It  is  much  used  for  the  relief  of 

sympathetic  vomiting,  unaccompanied  by  gastric  in- 
flammation. It  has  been  used  in  diabetes.  In  ihe 
form  of  ointment  it  is  a useful  remedy  in  some  cu- 
taneous diseases.  It  is  sometimes  dropped  into  a 
canons  tooth  for  the  relief  of  toothache.  Dose.—  One 
or  two  drops  in  mucilage. 

Ca eta. — Vide  Calx. 

Crocus  Sativub — The  Saffron  Crocus. — Ser.  syst. 
Triandna.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Iridacest.  Hab. — 
A native  of  Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  Europe.  Parts 
used. — The  styles  and  stigmata.  Composition. — Its 
most  abundant  and  important  constituent  is  a colouring 
principle  called  polgchroilf.  Effects  and  Uses. — 
Saffron  was  formerly  considered  as  a cordial,  narcotic, 
and  emmenagogue  ; but  modem  experience  bus  proved 
that  it  possesses  no  such  properties.  It  is  used  chiefly 
os  n flavouring  and  colouring  ingredient 

Croton  Elelteria — The  (ascariUa. — Sex.  syst. 
Moruecia.  Monadrlphta.  Mat.  ord.  Euphorbiarc/r . 
Hab — Tire  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica.  Part  used. — 
The  bark.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  quills,  from  one  to 
four  inches  long,  the  fragments  being  thin  and  curved 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  the  quilts  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a writing  pen  to  that  of  the  little  hu- 
ger. The  taste  is  warm  and  bitier,  the  odour  peculiar 
but  agreeable.  Composition. — Its  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal properties  depend  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil , 
resin,  and  extractive.  Effects  and  Use*. — Cascarillu 
is  an  aromatic  bitter  tonic,  and  as  such  is  useful  in 
many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  other  cases  where 
tonics  are  indicated.  The  infusion  is  given  in  dose* 
of  f.  J j.  or  f.  J ij.,  the  tincture  of  f.  3 j-  or  f.  3 ij- 

Croton  Tiglium — The  Purging  Croton. — Sex.  sysi. 
Mon  (pc in , Monadelphia.  Nat.  ord.  Euphorbiace*. 
Hab,- — India,  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Ceylon.  Part 
used.- — The  Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds.  The  oil  is  of 
a yellowish-brown  colour,  and  has  an  unpleasant  odour 
and  an  acrid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  is  soluble 
in  aichohol.  Effects.- — Rubbed  on  the  s-kin  the  oil 
produces  rubefaction,  and  a pustular  nr  vesicular  erup- 
tion. Taken  internally  it  acts  as  a drastic  purgative, 
giving  rise  to  watery  stools,  and  frequently  increasing 
the  urinary  secretion.  Its  operation  is  very  speedy.  Iu 
large  doses  it  acts  us  an  irritant  poisou.  Uses. — The 
speedy  action  of  crolon  oil,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
dose,  render  it  a most  valuable  cathartic  in  caves  of 
coma,  trismus,  and  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  some- 
times upplied  to  the  skin  as  a counter-irritant.  Dose* 
Frrnn  nij.  to  tt\,iij. 

Cubeba. — Vide  Piper  Cubeba. 

Cucumis  Coloctnthis — The  BtUer  Cucumber,  or 
Colocynth. — Sex.  syst.  Monttcta.  Syngenesia.  Nat. 
ord.  Cucurbit  aceer . Hab. — Japan.  India,  the  Cape, 
&c.,  cultivated  in  Spain.  Part  used. — The  pulp  of 
the  fruit.  Composition. — The  active  principle  of  colo- 
cynth is  very  hitter,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
adocynthin.  Effects. — In  moderate  doses  colocynth 


is  a safe  and  useful  purgative;  it  acts  by  accelerating  M«teri» 
the  vermicular  movements  of  live  intestines,  as  well  us  by  Medic*, 
increasing  the  secretions.  If  has  an  especial  action  on  ' 

the  large  intestines.  In  full  doses  it  acts  as  a drastic 
hydragogue  cathartic;  iu  excessive  doses  it  is  an  irri- 
tant poison.  Uses. — It  is  used  in  habitual  and  obsti- 
nate constipation,  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  dropsy, 

&c . Dose. — The  powder  may  he  given  in  doses  of 
from  grs.  ij.  to  grs.  x. ; the  most  common  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  is  in  the  form  of  the  compound  extract , 
in  which  the  colocynth  is  combined  with  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  cardamoms,  and  soap.  The  dose  oflhis  is  from 
gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Cupri  Sulphas — Sulphate  of  Copper.  Prepara- 
tion.—It  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  water 
found  in  copper  mines ; it  is  also  produced  by  roasting 
the  native  sulphuret  of  copper,  lixiviuting  the  residuum 
to  dissolve  the  sulphate,  anti  evaporating  so  as  to  obtain 
crystal*.  Properties. — This  suit  is  in  blue  crystals ; it 
has  a styptic  metallic  la-te,  and  re-acts  on  litmus  as  an 
acid.  Characteristics. — That  this  salt  is  a sulphate 
may  be  known  by  the  precipitate  afforded  with  chloride 
of  barium,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  or  alkalies; 
that  the  base  is  copper  may  be  ascertained  by  plunging 
a polished  iron  plate  into  the  solution,  when  it  In- 
comes coated  with  metallic  copper.  Composition.— 

One  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  oue  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
five  eqs  water.  Effects. — In  small  doses  sulphate  of 
copper  is  astringent ; in  larger  doses  it  acts  speedily  us 
an  emetic,  without  producing  disorder  of  the  general 
system  ; in  excessive  doses  it  is  an  irritant  poison. 

Uses. — As  an  astringent  in  diarrhma,  as  a tonic  in  some 
nervous  diseases  and  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning;  it  is  also  used  locally  as  an  astringent. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  from  grs.  iij.  to  grs.  xv. ; as  an 
astringent,  from  gr.  ^ to  grs.  ij.  Antidotes. — Albumen 
or  iron  filiugs. 

Cupri  Ammonto-Sdlphas  — Ammonio-sulphutc  of 
Copper.  Preparation. — An  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
Copper  is  rubbed  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sesqui- 
carbonatc  of  ammonia  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
escape.  Composition. — It  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  the  excess  of 
se^qui-carbonate  of  ammonia  employed.  Efpecta  and 
Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  than 
which  it  is  somewhat  more  stimulant.  Dose,  from 
gr.  fs.  to  gr.  v. 

Cupri  Diacrtas — Diacetate  of  Copper — Vtrdigris 
— prepared  by  exposing  plates  of  copper  to  acetic  acid. 

The  acetate  which  forms  is  scraped  off-  stud  collected. 
Properties. — It  occur*  in  masses  or  in  powder.  It  is  of 
a bluish-green  colour,  having  an  astringent  metallic  taste, 
and  an  odour  something  like  that  of  ucetic  acid.  Cha- 
racteristic*.-—When  digested  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  evolves  acetic  acid,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
odour.  Composition. — Two  eqs.  oxide  of  copper,  one 
cq.  acetic  acid,  six  eqs.  water.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

Ilk  effects  arc  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate, 
but  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  action  it  is 
never  given  internally.  Antidotes,— The  same  as  for 
the  sulphate. 

CttsPARiA. — Vide  Galipea  Cusparia. 

C rases  Scoparius — Common  Broom. — Sex.  syst. 
Diadetphia.  Decandria.  Nat.  ord.  Leguminostr.  Hab. 

— Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  tops.  Composition. 

— Broom  top*  contain  volatile  oil,  tannin,  Slc.  Efpbcts 
and  Uses. — In  small  dose*  they  are  diuretic,  and,  in 
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Materia  large  dose*,  emetic  anti  purgative.  They  ate  used  in 
Medics,  dropsies,  usually  in  the  form  of  in on  or  decoction. 

Daphne  Mezereum — The  Common  Mezereon. — 
Sex . *yst.  OctandrvjL  Monoyyma.  Sat,  ord.  Thyme- 
lace*.  Hab.— Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  hark  of 
the  root  Composition. — 1 The  active  principle  of  mere- 
reon  ih  an  acrid  retin.  Effect*. — Tile  local  effect  is 
that  of  au  acrid  stimulant  Taken  internally  it  in  a sti- 
mulating diaphoretic,  and  in  some  cases  a diuretic. 
Uses. — It  is  seldom  given  alone ; but  generally  com- 
bined with  sarsaparilla  in  syphilitic  and  rheumatic 
affections.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a masticatory. 

Datura  Stramonium — The  Thorn  Apple. — Sex.  syi t. 
Pentandria.  Monogyaia.  Sat.  ord . Solanacete.  Hab. 
— Indigenous.  Part*  used. — The  leaves  and  seeds. 
Composition.—  The  medicinal  properties  of  stramonium 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  alkali  called  daturia. 
Effects  and  Uses. — Its  effect*  closely  resemble  those 
produced  by  belladonna.  (Vide  Atropa  Belladonna).  It 
differs  from  belladonna  in  being  somewhat  more  acrid. 
It  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  cases  as  those  in  which 
belladonna  is  indicated.  In  some  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  smoking  the  leaves  gives  temporary  relief. 
Dose.— The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  gT.  j. ; of  the 
seeds,  gr.  fs.  j of  the  extract , gr.  i.  gradually  increased. 
Antidotes. — The  some  as  lor  helladonna. 

Delphinium  StapiiisaorU' -Stacepacre. — Sex.  syst. 
Polyandria.  Trvjynia.  Sal.  ord.  Hanunculacete.  Hab. 
— South  of  Europe,  Levant,  and  the  Canaries.  Parts 
used. — The  seeds,  which  are  irregularly  triangular, 
blackish-brown,  and  wrinkled.  Com  position.— The 
seeds  contain  an  alkali  called  delphmiat  and  a vege- 
table add.  Effects. — The  seeds  are  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, but  thdr  operation  is  so  violent  that  they  are 
never  used  internally.  Usp.s. — They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  powder,  mixed  with  hair-powder,  for  destroying 
pediculi  of  the  head. 

Digitalis  Purpurea— The  Purple  Fox -Glove. —Sex. 
syst.  Didynamia.  Angiatpcrmiu.  Nat.  ord.  Scrophulari- 
OC0A  Hab  — Indigenous.  Parts  used.— The  leaves 
and  seeds.  The  leaves  should  be  gathered  just  before, 
or  during  the  period  of  inflorescence.  They  should  bo 
dried  in  baskets  in  a drying  stove.  Composition. — 
The  analyses  of  digitalis  are  unsatisfactory ; but  its 
active  properties  are  thought  to  depend  on  a crystalline 
substance,  called  Digilatina.  Effects. — In  related 
small  doses,  fox-glove  produces  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, nausea,  or  vomiting,  it  affects  the  pulse ; in 
some  cases  increasing  its  frequency,  more  commonly 
diminishing  it.  und  frequently  rendering  it  irregulur  and 
intermittent.  It  acts  on  the  kidneys  as  a diuretic,  and 
in  some  rare  cases  produces  salivation.  In  larger  do^es 
it  produces  vomiting,  slow  and  irregular  pulse,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  syncope,  or  a tendency  to  it,  giddi- 
ness, and  confusion  of  vision.  In  excessive  doses  these 
symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  often  terminate  fatally. 
An  important  fact  is,  that  during  the  continued  use  of 
small  doses  a cumulative  effect  is  sometimes  observed ; 
and  dangerous  symptoms  may  suddenly  appear,  in  some 
cases  terminating  in  death.  Uses. — Digitalis  is  used 
as  a diuretic  tu  dropsy  ; as  a sedative  in  some  cases  of 
fever  and  inflammation,  in  haemorrhages,  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  ill  phthisis.  Dose. — 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  fs.  togr.  ifs;  of  the 
infusion , from  f.  3 jj.  to  f.  B j. ; of  the  tincture^  from  111  x. 
lo  III  xl. ; and  of  the  extract , gr.  j.  Antidotes. — 
Remove  ihe  poison  from  the  stomach  as  speedily  as 


possible.  Give  brandy  and  ammonia  to  counteract  the 
depressing  action  of  the  poison  on  the  circulation  ; and  Medic*, 
keep  the  patient  in  a recumbent  posture  to  guard  against 
syncope. 

Diosma  Crenata — The  Buchu. — Sex.  syst.  Pentan- 
dria. Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Rutaccce.  Hab. — Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Parts  used.— The  leaves.  Composition. 

— Volatile oil,  hitter  extractive , &c.  Effects  and  Uses. 

— Aromatic  stimulant  and  diuretic.  Chiefly  used  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Dose. 

— In  powder  8 j.  or  3 fs.  It  is  usually  taken  in  the  form 
of  infusion  or  tincture. 

Dorema  Ammoniacum — The  Ammoniacum  Plant. — 

Sex.  syst.  Pentandria . Digynia.  Sat.  ord.  Umbclliferce. 

Ha*. — Persia.  Part  used. — The  juice  which  exudes 
from  punctures  in  the  stems.  It  soon  concretes,  and  is 
found  jn  commerce  either  in  dlstiuct  tears,  or  in  masses 
composed  of  agglutinated  tears.  Composition. — 

Retin,  gum,  and  volatile  oil.  Effects. — Similar  to, 
but  less  powerful  than,  those  produced  by  assafuetida. 

Uses. — Jt  is  chiefly  used  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic 
pulmonary  complaints.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 Is. 

Dorm  kn  i a Contrajkrva — The  Contrajrrra. — Sex. 
syst.  Petandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord . Urticaceir. — 

Hab. — South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Part 
used. — The  root.  Composition.  -It  cmitains  volatile 
oil , bitter  extractive,  and  resin  Effects  aNd  Usf.s. — 

Stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally 
used  in  low  fevers.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  root,  9j. 
or  3 fs. 

Eleitaria  Cardamom um — The  Cardamom. — Sex. 
syst.  Monatulria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord,  Zinyihenvcetc. 

Hab. — East  Indies.  Parts  used. — The  seeds.  Com- 
position.— The  seeds  contain  a large  proportion  of  vola- 
tile oil  and  some  fixed  oil.  Effects  and  Uses. — An 
agreeable  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  as  such  fre- 
quently administered  with  other  remedies.  In  the  Phar- 
macopoeia there  is  a simple  tincture  and  a compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms.  The  latter  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  cardamoms,  caraway,  cochineal,  cinnamon,  and 
raisins.  The  dose  of  these  is  f.  3 j.  or  f.  3 ij. 

EuvrHRjBA  Centaurium — Common  Centaury. — Sex. 
syst.  Pentandria.  Monogynla.  Nat.  ord.  Gentianacree. 

Hab. — Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  herb  or  tops. 

They  are  collected  when  in  flower.  Composition. — 

It  contains  a bitter  extractive  matter.  Effects  and  Uses. 

— Similar  to  those  of  gentian.  Dose,  in  powder,  9 j. 
to  3j. 

Ether  Sulphuricus — Sulphuric  Ether.  Prepara- 
tion-— The  following  are  the  directions  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia : — **  'lake  of  rectified  spirit  three  pounds, 
sulphuric  acid  two  pounds,  carbonate  of  potash,  pre- 
viously ignited,  an  ounce  ; pour  two  pounds  of  the  spirit 
into  a glass  retort,  udd  tire  acid  to  it,  and  mix.  After- 
wards place  it  on  sand,  and  raise  the  heat  so  that  the 
liquor  may  quickly  boil,  and  the  ether  pass  into  a re- 
ceiving vessel  made  coo)  with  ice  or  water.  Let  the 
liquor  distil  until  some  heavier  portion  begins  to  pass 
over.  To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort,  after 
the  heat  has  subsided,  pour  the  remainder  of  the  spirit, 
that  ether  may  distil  in  the  same  manner.  Mix  the  dis- 
tilled liquors,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  portion,  and 
add  to  it  the  carbonate  of  potash,  shaking  them  fre- 
quently during  au  hour.  Lastly,  let  the  ether  distil 
from  a large  retort,  and  be  kept  iu  a stoppered  vesseL” 

Theory  ok  Etherification. — The  composition  of  iL 
cohol  is  O,  C«  Hr  When  sulphuric  add  is  added  tu 
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M«trna  alcohol,  2 eqs.  of  the  acid  combine  with  1 eq.  of  alcohol 
Medtca.  ^ form  an  called  the  sulphovinic  acid.  By  heat, 
this  acid  is  decomposed,  the  2 eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid 
remain  in  the  retort,  with  1 eq.  of  water,  abstracted  from 
the  alcohol ; and  ether,  tbu*  formed  by  the  abstraction 
of  1 eq.  of  water  from  1 eq.  of  alcohol,  distils  over.  The 
com  position  of  ether  then  is  O C,  H, ; and  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  oxide  of  a hypothetical  radical  elhule 
(C*  H»).  According;  to  this  view,  then,  ether  is  an 
oxide  of  ethule;  alcohol  a hydrated  oxide  of  elhule; 
and  sulphovinic  acid  a hydrated  bisulphate  of  the  oxide 
of  elhule.  The  sulphuric  acid  undergoes  no  other 
change  than  that  of  becoming  dilut'd  with  the  water 
which  it  abstracts  from  the  alcohol.  The  rectification  of 
ether  is  effected  by  the  addiiion  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  redi*  filiation.  The  salt  abstracts  any  water  and 
acid  which  may  be  combined  with  the  ether,  and  the 
latter  passes  over  pure.  Properties — At  ordinary 
temperatures  ether  is  a colourless  limpd  liquid,  having 
a peculiar  penetrating  fragrant  odour,  and  a hot  and 
pungent  taste.  The  ether  of  the  *hoj  is  varies  in  its  up. 
gr.  from  783  to  ‘765.  It  is  very  volatile.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
its  vapour  compared  with  air  as  unity  is  2*586.  Ether  is 
very  combustible : it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Effects. — The 
operation  of  ether  is  analogous  to  that  of  alcohol,  but 
is  more  rapid  and  transient.  In  moderate  doses  it 
allays  spasm  and  relieves  flatulence.  Its  first  effects  on 
the  cerebral  functions  are  those  of  an  excitant,  but  the 
subsequent  ones  are  those  of  a depressing  agent.  In 
larger  doses  it  produce*  intoxication,  like  that  caused  by 
alcohol.  In  excessive  doses,  it  occasions  nausea,  gid* 

, dittess,  and  stupefaction.  Uses. — Ether  is  a valuable 
remedy  in  cases  of  spasm  and  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  many  other  painful  and  spasmodic  affections.  As 
a stimulant  in  syncope,  in  the  low  stage,  of  fever,  and  in 
various  other  diseases  attended  with  great  prostration. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  external  application  for  the 
cold  produced  during  its  evaporation.  Dose,  from 
f.  3 fs.  to  f.  3 ij.  Antidotes. — Evacuate  the  stomach, 
cold  affusion  to  the  head  and  chest,  the  internal  use  of 
ammonia,  and  if  necessary  artificial  respiration. 

EupiIoruia  Opficinarum — The  Officinal  Evphor- 
hium. — Sei.  sytl.  Dodrcandria.  TrUjynia.  Nat.ord.  Eu- 
phorbacct r.  Hab.-  Africa.  Part  used. — The  con- 
crete milky  juice,  which  exudes  when  incisions  are  made 
into  the  plant  Composition. — The  active  ingredient 
is  an  acrid  resin.  Effects. — Euphorbium  is  a violent 
acrid.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  itching,  pain, 
and  inflammation,  succeeded  by  vesication.  When  swal- 
lowed it  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and.  in  large 
doses,  is  an  irritant  poison.  When  the  vapour  is  in- 
haled it  gives  rise  to  sneezing  and  irritation  about  the 
eyes  and  nose.  Uses. — It  was  formerly  used  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative ; but  the  violence  and  danger  of 
its  operation  have  led  to  its  disuse.  Mixed  with  other 
Mibstances,  it  is  occasionally  used  os  a con  tiler-irritant. 

Fbrrum — Iron.  Extraction.— In  Sweden,  iron  is 
extracted  from  magnetic  iron  ore ; in  England,  prin- 
cipally from  clay  iron  ore  (carbonate  of  iron).  Cha- 
racteristics.— Iron  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  prolo-sulphale  of  iron.  On  the  addition  of 
potash  or  soda  a greenish- white  precipitate  of  the 
hydrated  protoxide  occurs:  by  exposure  to  the  air  this 
precipitate  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  nil 
or  seac^ui-oxide.  By  boiling  the  solution  with  nitric 


acid,  we  obtain  the  persulphate  of  iron,  known  by  the  M«nu 
blue  colour  produced  by  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  Medic* 
uud  the  black  by  the  iufusion  of  galls.  Effects  and  ****\^^/ 
Uses. — In  the  metallic  state  iron  is  inert,  hut  it  readily 
oxidizes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  acquires 
medicinal  power.  The  ferruginous  compounds  gene- 
rally act  as  slight  local  irritants , especially  the  sulphate 
and  the  chloride.  They  act  as  astringents,  and  check 
secretion  and  exhalation  from  the  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  In  large  doses  they  produce  a sen- 
sution  of  weight  and  puin  in  the  pnecordia,  and  some- 
times excite  vomiting  and  purging.  The  constitutional 
effects  of  the  ferruginous  compounds  are  best  seen  in 
antetmc  slates  of  the  system,  especially  in  chlorotic 
girls,  in  whom  the  skin  and  lips  are  pale,  and  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  a?demaious  from  a defect  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood.  In  such  a condition  of  the 
system,  the  use  of  iron  is  followed  by  a return  of  the 
natural  colour,  an  increase  of  strength,  an  improvement 
of  tl»e  appetite,  and  the  restoration  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions, it  these  have  been  suspended,  as  usually  hap- 
pens in  such  cases.  Iron  is  supposed  to  act  in  these 
coses  by  increasing  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
which  natural ly  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
this  metal.  Iron  has  no  specific  emmenagogue  effect; 
but  in  one  ca<;e  it  promotes  the  uterine  discharge,  and  in 
another  checks  it,  according  as  it  has  been  previously 
deficient  or  excessive. 

Fkkhi  Sulphas — Sulphate  of  Iron.  Preparation. 

— Dissolve  clean  metallic  iron  ill  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporate  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  In  this 
process  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  cor- 
responding hydrogen  escaping.  Properties. — The 

crystals  are  of  a pale-green  colour : by  exposure  to  the 
air  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  they  acquire  a yellowish- 
hrown  odour  (sulphate  of  the  sesqui-oxidc  of  iron). 

They  are  soluble  in  water.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

Those  of  the  ferruginous  preparations  generally.  It  is 
to  be  preferred  where  there  is  great  relaxation  of  the 
solids  with  immoderate  discharges.  Dose,  from  gr.  j. 
to  gr.  v.  in  the  form  of  pill,  A most  valuable  combina- 
tion in  chlorosis  consists  of  five  grains  each  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  extract  of  gentian,  to  be  made  into  two 
pills,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perhi  Sksqci-oxydum — Sesqui-oxide  of  Iron.  Prk 
paration. — Dissolve  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  and  add 
to  it  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  ; let  the  powder 
subside.  Lastly,  the  su|>eriiatant  liquor  being  poured 
tiff,  wash  what  is  precipitated  in  water  and  dry  it.  The 
precipitate  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  during  the  washing  and 
drying  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  more  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  protoxide  converts  it  into  a sesqui-oxidr. 
Properties. — It  is  a brownish-red  powder,  odourless, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  Effects  and  Uses. — Those  of 
the  ferruginous  compounds  in  general.  It  is  but  slightly 
astringent.  It  has  been  much  given  in  neuralgia. 

Dose,  from  grs.  x.  to  3 j. 

Firm  Potassio-Tartras — Tartarized  Iron.  Pre- 
paration.— Boil  together  puwde red  bitartrsteof  potash, 
water,  and  moist  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron.  Filter 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  Composition. — One  eq.  of 
tartrate  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  and  oneeq.  of  tartrate  of 
potash.  Properties.— It  is  an  olive-brown  inodorous 
powder,  with  a styptic  inky  taste.  It  dissolves  in  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  water.  Effects  and  Uses. — 
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Muter**  These  agree  with  (hose  of  the  other  compound'  of  iron. 

Medico.  It  it  is  but  slighliy  astringent.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 fa. 

Frrri  I ouiDivM — Iodide  of  Iron.  Preparation. 
— Mix  iodine  with  water,  ami  add  iron  tilings.  Heat 
them  in  a sand-bath,  and  when  it  has  acquired  a 
greenish  colour,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evuporaie  (hat 
the  salt  may  be  dried.  Properties. — It  is  an  opaque 
iron-grey  crystalline  mass,  with  a faint  metallic  lustre, 
and  a styptic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol.  It  readily  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
forms  sesqui-oxide  and  tesqui-iodkle  of  iron.  Effects 
and  Uses. — This  compound  is  supposed  to  combine  the 
effects  of  iron  and  iodine,  and  is  much  used  in  scrofula  and 
in  some  cases  of  secondary  syphilis.  Dose,  grs.  iij.  to  grs.  x. 

Fkrri  Sesqui  culorioi  Tinctura — Tincture  of  Se<- 
qui-chtoride  of  Iron.  Preparation. — Pour  a pint  of 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  six  ounces  of  sesqui-oxideof  iron 
in  a glass  vessel,  and  digest  for  three  days,  frequently 
shaking  ; then  add  three  pints  of  rectified  spirit  and 
strain.  Properties. — This  tincture  has  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  a sour  styptic  taste,  and  an  odour  of 
hydrochloric  ether.  It  re-acts  on  vegetable  colours  as  an 
acid.  Composition.— -It  consists  of  rectified  spirit,  a 
small  portion  of  hydrochloric  ether,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  sesqui-chloride  of  iron.  Effects  and  Uses. — This 
preparation  is  a powerful  astringent  and  styptic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  irritant.  Its  constitutional  effects  are  the 
same  us  those  produced  by  other  ferruginous  preparations, 
and,  like  them,  it  colours  the  faces  black  : it  is  besides 
a powerful  diuretic,  and  is  useful  in  arresting  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  Ah  a styptic  it  is 
sometimes  used  to  arrest  bleeding  from  small  vessels. 
Dose,  from  rr\  x.  to3j.  Antidotes. — The  same  as  liar 
the  mineral  acids. 

Fkrila  AssaFcktida — The  As  safest  ida. — Sex.  syst. 
Penlandria.  Digynia.  Sal.  ord.  Umhelltferce.  HaE. — 
Persia.  Part  used.— The  concrete  juice,  which  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
root.  It  exists  in  tears  and  in  lumps.  It  is  fusible  and 
inflammable.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  its  odour 
alliaceous.  Composition. — Resin,  gum,  and  volati/eoil 
are  the  chief  constituents.  Effects  and  Uses.—  A*safte- 
tida  is  a stimulant,  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic.  It 
is  useful  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive  hysterical  affections, 
in  flatulent  colic,  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  Dose,  grs. 
v.  to  3 j-  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  water,  or  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Ferula?  An  uncertain  species  yielding  Sagapenum. 
— Sagapenum  exists  in  the  form  of  tears,  or  in  masses. 
It  has  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  odour  similar  to,  though 
more  pleasant  than,  that  of  galbanum.  Composition. 
—Own,  renin,  and  cot  aide  oil . Efkects  and  Uses. — 
The  same  as  those  of  assafudida.  Dots,  gr.  v.  to  3 fs. 

Galbanum  Officinale—  The  Officinal  Galbanum. 
— The  plant  yielding  this  gum  is  not  known,  nor  is  the 
precise  country  in  which  it  is  produced.  Galbanum 
occurs  in  the  form  of  tears  and  of  lumps,  it  has  a pecu- 
liar balsamic  odour,  and  a hot,  acrid,  and  bitter  taste. 
Composition.—  Volatile  oil,  gum,  and  resin.  Effects 
and  Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  aHsafuctida.  Dusk, 
grs.  x.  to  3 fs.,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  emulsion. 

Galifea  Cusparia  and  G.  Officinalis — The  Cu»- 
paria.  —Hex.  syst.  Duindtria.  Monogynia.  Sat.  ord. 
Rutacea.  Hab. — South  America.  Part  csf.d. — The 
bark.  It  occurs  in  flat  pieces  and  quills,  of  various 
sixes  covered  with  a yellowish-grey  epidermis.  The 
internal  surface  is  brownish,  and  easily  separable  into 
lamina.  Composition, — It  contains  volatile  oil,  biller 


extractive,  and  resin.  Effect*  and  U*es. — Cusparia  or  Materia 
Angustura  bark  is  a powerful  aromatic  and  stimulant  M«*dic«. 
tonic.  It  is  not  astringent ; but  in  full  doses  produces 
nausea  and  purging.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  for 
which  ciuchona  is  administered,  although  it  is  not 
equally  efficacious  as  an  antipcriodic  remedy.  Dose, 
in  powder,  from  grs.  x.  to  3 Is.  The  infusion  is  the 
most  eligible  form. 

Gali.£. — Vide  Quercus. 

GkntiaNa  Lutea — Common  or  Yellow  Gentian. — 

Sex.  syst.  Penlandria  Digynia.  Sat.  ortL  Gentiana- 
cea.  Hab.— Alps  of  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Part 
used. — The  root.  Composition. — A volatile  odorous 
principle , gentu.n,  bitter  principle,  pectin , and  sugar. 

Effects  a no  Uses. — Gentian  is  a simple  bitter  tonic, 
without  being  astringent  or  very  stimulant.  In  large 
done*  it  relaxes  the  bowels.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in 
dyspepsia,  and  in  many  other  diseases  marked  by 
weakness  and  debility,  but  unattended  by  fever  or  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  usually  given 
iu  the  form  of  infusion , tincture , or  extract. 

Granati  Cortex. — Vide  Punica  Gr  ana  turn. 

Guaiacum  Officinale — The  officinal  Guaiacum l — 

Sex.  syst.  Decandria.  Monogynia.  Sat.  ord.  Zygo- 
phyttacean.  Hab. — St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 

Parts  used. — 'llic  wood  and  the  resin.  The  resin 
is  obtained  by  natural  exudation  from  the  stem ; or 
by  exudation  from  wounds  artificially  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tree ; or  by  heating  billets  placed 
on  the  tire,  with  a hole  burnt  in  (be  end  of  each,  from 
which  the  melted  resin  exudes,  and  is  collected.  It  is 
also  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  boiling  the  wood  in 
water  with  common  salt.  The  resin  swims  at  the  top, 
and  may  be  skimmed  off.  Guaiacum  occurs  in  tear* 
and  in  musses.  It  ha*  a greenish-brown  colour,  and  a 
brilliant  resinous  fracture  , it  has  a balsamic  odour,  ami 
when  chewed  ieaves  a burning  sensation  in  the  throat. 
Composition  of  Guaiacum. — It  is  essentially  a pecii- 
Har  retin , mixed  with  some  extractive  aud  other  impu- 
rities. Effects  and  Uses. — Guaiacum  is  an  acrid  sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  alterative.  In 
large  doses  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  and  head- 
ache. It  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  some  forms 
of  gout,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  as  a remedy  for 
some  forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  Dose,  of  powdered 
resin,  grs.  x.  to  3 fit.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  a 
nurture,  a tincture,  and  a compound  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

II.EMATOXTLON  Caupfchi  anum — The  Logwoott. — 

Sex.  syst.  Decandria . Monogynia.  Sat.  ord.  Lequmi- 
nost r.  Hab. — Cam  peachy.  Part  used. — The  wood. 

A*  imported  it  consists  only  of  the  heart-wood.  The 
log*  are  externally  of  a dark  colour;  internally,  red. 
Composition. — V olatile  oil,  ha-nuitin,  resin , tannin,  &c. 

Effects  and  Uses. — l«ogwood  is  a mild  astringent, 
and  an  such  is  u-ed  in  diarrhaMi,  dysentery,  and  he- 
morrhage*. It  is  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  or 
extract ; the  dose  of  the  latter  is  from  grs.  x.  to  3 fs. 

IIkrradendron  Camboooiodes—  The  Gamboge  He - 
bradendron. — Sex.  syst.  Monacia.  Monadelphia.  Sat. 
ord.  Guttifera.  Hab. —Ceylon.  This  is  ihe  plant 
which  yields  Ceylon  gamboge.  The  Siam  gamboge  Ik 
yielded  by  an  unascertained  species;  probably  a species 
of  Hebrudendron,  Preparation. — Siam  gamboge  is 
obtained  by  breaking  the  leave*  and  small  branches, 
when  a milky  juice  exudes,  and  is  collected  on  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  cm1  in  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  from 
thence  is  transferred  into  large  flat  earthen  vessels, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  harden,  and  is  afterwards  enve 
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Materia  loped  in  leaves.  The  cylindrical  or  pipe  variety  receive* 
Me'lio*.  its  form  by  brine  run  into  the  joints  of  the  bamboo 
while  it  is  in  the  liquid  state.  In  Ceylon,  gamboge  is 
obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  various 
places.  The  juice  which  exudes  hardens  in  the  sun. 
The  Siam  gamb  le  only  is  met  with  in  commerce.  This 
occur*  in  two  forms, — the  pipe  and  the  cahe  gamboge. 
Composition. — It  contains  ffambogic  and  and  gum; 
the  former  of  these  is  the  active  principle.  Effect* 
and  Uses.— Gamboge  is  a powerful  hydragogue  ca- 
thartic. In  excessive  doses  it  arts  os  an  acrid  poison. 
It  is  used  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  cerebral  affec- 
tions, in  dropsies,  and  occasionally  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Dose,  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  vj.  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Helleborus  Niger — The  Black  Hellebore. — Sex. 
syst.  Polyandries.  Polygynia.  Hal.  ord.  Ranunculacett. 
IIab.' — Middle  and  southern  pans  of  Europe.  Part 
used. — The  root,  which  consists  of  two  parts ; the 
rhizome  or  root-stock,  and  the  fibres  arising  from  it. 
Composition. — It*  activity  depend*  on  the  presence  of 
an  acrid  oil . Effects  and  Uses.  — Black  hellebore  is 
a local  irritant.  Taken  internally  it  is  a violent  pur- 
gative and  einmenngninie ; in  large  doses  it  produces 
vomiting,  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  but  lit  tic  employed  ; but  it  rnay  be  cautiously 
used  in  some  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
in  mania,  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  in  dropsy.  I)osr.  of 
the  powdered  root,  grs.  iij.  to  9j.  Tmetura  HeUebon, 
(Hellebore  bruised,  3 v. ; proof  spirit,  O ij  Macerate 
for  fourteen  day*,  and  strain).  Dose,  f.  3 f*.  to  f.  3 j. 

He lon i as  Officinalis — The  Cebadilla . — Sex.  syst. 
Hexandria.  Trigynia.  Hat  ord.  Melanthacett.  IIab. 
— Mexico.  Parts  used. — The  seed*.  They  arc  two  or 
three  lines  long,  scimitar-shaped,  dark  brown.  They 
have  little  odour,  but  u bitter,  acrid,  persistent  taste. 
Composition. — The  medical  properties  of  the  seeds 
depend  on  tl»c  presence  of  the  alkali  veralria.  Effects. 
— Ita  action  is  similar  to  that  of  white  hellebore,  but 
more  violent.  Use. — It  is  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copeia as  the  source  from  which  veratria  is  obtained. 

Humulus  Llpulcs — The  Hop  Plant. — Ser.  syst. 
Durr /a.  Pentandria.  Hat.  ord.  Urticacesg.  Hab. — 
Indigenous  Parts  used. — The  strobiles  or  catkins. 
Composition. — Volatile  oi7,  resin,  and  a hitler  prin- 
ciple (It/ptUine).  Effects  and  Use*. — The  odorous 
emanations  are  said  to  possess  narcotic  properties; 
and  a pillow  of  hops  has  been  used  in  mania  and  other 
cases  in  which  restlessness  prevails.  Internally  hops  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  they  have 
perhaps  very  slight  sedative  and  soporific  properties. 
The  chief  consumption  of  hops  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder , infu- 
mon,  tincture , or  extract. 

Hydrargyrum — Quicksilver  or  Mercury.  Phkpa- 
tion. — It  is  obtained  from  native  cinnabar  (bisulphurel 
of  mercury).  The  cinnabar  is  mixed  with  caustic  lime, 

, and  distilled  in  iron  retorts.  The  lime  abstracts  the 
sulphur,  and  the  disengaged  mercury  distils  over. 
Characteristics. — In  its  metallic  state  mercury  is  re- 
cognized by  its  liquidity,  and  by  its  volatility.  The  salts 
1 of  mercury,  when  healed  with  potash  or  sodu,  are  re- 
i dttced,  and  globules  of  metallic  mercury  arc  obtained, 
j Solutions  of  the  salts  placed  in  contact  with  a bright 
i surface  of  copper,  leave  a silvery  stain,  which  disapjtears 
when  healed  to  redness.  Solutions  of  the  proto-salts  of 
mercury  yield  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  a grey  or 
black  precipitate,  and  with  iodide  of  potassium  a 
greenish  or  yellow  precipitate.  Solutions  of  the  per-salt* 


yield  with  potash  or  soda  a yellow  or  reddish  preci-  Materia 
pitale,  and  with  iodide  of  potassium  a scarlet  one.  Madic*. 
Effects. — Metallic  mercury,  when  swallowed,  is  inert,  1 

unless  it  becomes  oxidized,  as  it  may  do  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Applied  externally,  it  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced salivation.  Mercurial  vapours,  when  inhaled  and 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  produce  most  inju- 
rious effects.  Thus  gilders  and  men  employed  in  quick- 
silver mines  are  subject  to  an  affection  called  the  shaking 
palsy.  It  commences  with  unsteadiness  of  the  limbs, 
and  frequently  goes  on  to  complete  palsy  of  the  whole 
body.  Exposure  lo  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  sometimes 
followed  by  salivation  and  other  constitutional  effects. 

The  mercurial  compounds  have  the  local  action  of  irri- 
tants, and  some  of  them  act  as  energetic  caustics. 

Internally,  in  small  doses,  the  compounds  of  mercury 
are  considered  to  have  an  alterative  action.  Moderate 
doses  increase  moat  of  the  secretions,  especially  those  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  alvine  evacuations  become 
more  liquid,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  bile. 

The  urine  is  slightly  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  cu- 
taneous exhalation  is  augmented.  If  small  doses  are 
long  continued,  or  larger  doses  are  given,  the  most 
marked  influence  is  exerted  on  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands.  The  gums  become  swollen  and  red  ; there  is 
pain  and  swelling  about  the  jaws,  followed  by  a greatly 
increased  flow  of  sa'iva.  In  some  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts  about  the  mouth  goes  on  to  ulceration 
and  sloughing;  this  mav  arise  from  the  administration 
of  large  quantities,  or  from  a peculiar  susceptibility  of 
(tic  influence  of  small  doses.  When  the  system  is  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  breath  has  a peculiar 
feetid  odour.  Some  laid  effect*  occasionally  follow  the 
medicinal  use  of  mercury:  of  these  the  moat  common 
are — excessive  salivation,  violent  purging,  ulceration,  and 
sloughing  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  necrosis  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaw.  A cutaneous  eruption  is  occasionally 
induced  by  the  use  of  mercury  ; the  most  common 
form  is  the  eczema  mercuriale.  In  excessive  doses, 
some  of  the  mercurial  compounds  act  as  irritant  poi 
sons,  and  if  the  symptoms  continue  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  above-mentioned  constitutional  effects 
usually  make  their  appearance.  Uses. — The  mercurial 
compound*  are  used,  in  small  dose*,  as  alteratives 
in  various  citron ie  diseases  In  moderate  doses  as 
purgatives,  usually  combined  with  some  vegetable  pur- 
gative. The  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  are 
induced  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  especially 
of  those  kinds  of  inflammation  which  are  attended 
with  an  abundant  effusion  of  coaguluble  lymph  (the 
adhesive  inflammation) ; since  it  is  most  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  condition  which  mercury  induces  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  adhesive  inflammation.  In  certain 
forms  of  syphilis  mercury  is  a most  valuable  remedy ; 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable  can  only  lie  learnt  by 
a careful  study  of  the  disease.  Modern  observation  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  mercury  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial for  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

The  preparations  of  mercury ure  very  numerous;  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a bri«f  notice  of  the  most 
important. 

IItdrargyri  Bichloridum — Bichloride  of  Mercury, 
Preparation. — Two  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  with 
three  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness.  We  thus 
obtain  a bi-persulphate  of  mercury ; the  dry  salt  is  then 
mixed  with  a pound  and  a half  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  sublimed.  We  thus  obtain  sulphate  of  sodu  uud 
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Materia  bichloride  of  mercury  ; the  latter  sublime*.  Proper- 
Meilicu.  Tits. — It  is  usually  seen  in  a semi-transparent  crystal- 
— line  muss.  The  taste  is  acrid  and  coppery.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  and 
in  about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ill  ether.  Charactriustics. — 
Iodide  of  potassium  gives,  with  a solution  of  bichloride, 
a scarlet  precipitate  of  ihe  biniodide  of  mercury ; the 
colour  disappears  if  there  be  an  excess  of  either  salt* 
This  test  is  quite  characteristic.  Composition. — 1 eq. 
of  mercury,  2 eqs.  of  chlorine.  Effects. — In  medicinal 
doses  it  produces  the  effects  of  the  mercurial  prepa- 
rations generally.  I n somewhat  larger  doses  it  produces 
symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  In  excessive  doses  it  is  a most  violent 
irritant  poison,  the  symptoms  being  much  the  same  as 
those  producer!  by  arsenic.  Uses.  -Its  chief  use  is  as 
an  alterative  in  chronic  diseases.  Dose. — From  gr. 
l^th  to  gr.  -^th.  Antidotf-s. — The  best  antidote  for 

this  salt  is  albumen,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compuuml.  The  white  of  one  egg  is  sufficient  to  neu- 
tral ixe  four  grains  of  the  poison. 

II  ydkargyri  CiiLORiDCM — Chloride  of Metxury{Cn- 
lonxrl ).  Preparai ion.— Mercury  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  boiled  together  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  bichloride.  The  bi-persulphate  is  (hen 
mixed  with  two  pouuds  of  metullic  mercury,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a pound  and  a half  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  sublimed.  We  thus  obtain  sulphate  of  soda  and  a 
protochloride  of  mercury.  Propf.hties. — Calomel  crys- 
tallizes in  the  form  of  the  right  square  prism.  It  is 
white,  volatile,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Cha- 
racteristics.— This  is  known  to  be  the  protochloride 
by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  by  the  black  precipitate 
of  the  protoxide  which  it  gives  with  lime-water;  while 
the  supernatant  liquor,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  chlorine.  Com- 
position.— 1 eq.  of  mercury,  1 eq.  of  chlorine.  Effects. 
— Those  of  the  mercurial  compounds  generally.  It  is 
not  caustic,  nor  is  it  very  poisonous  even  when  given 
in  large  doses.  Uses. — Calomel  is  the  most  used  of 
any  mercurial  compound ; it  is  given  as  an  alterative, 
purgative,  sialagogue,  anthelmintic,  and  in  large  doses 
as  a sedative  in  cholera.  Dosf,. — The  ordinary  doses 
are  from  gr.  is.  to  gr*.  v.  The  celebrated  Plummer’s 
pill  is  composed  of  chloride  of  mercury,  3 ij.«  orysul- 
phurrt  of  antimony,  3 »j..  guaiacum  resin  powdered,  3 
ft.  treacle,  3 ij.  It  is  much  used  as  an  alterative.  Dose, 
gr*.  v.  to  grs.  x. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Crf.ta — Mercury  icith  Chalk. 
Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  three  ounces 
of  mercury  with  five  ounces  of  chalk,  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible.  Propertied, — It  is  a greyish  powder, 
which  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  yielding 
a solution  of  lime.  Composition. — It  consists  of  chalk, 
with  metallic  mercury,  and  a small  portion  of  protoxide. 
Effects  and  Uses.— It  is  valuable  as  a mild  alterative 
and  a purgative  for  infants.  Dose. — For  adults,  grs.  v. 
to  9 j. ; for  children,  grs.  ij.  or  grs.  iij. 

Hydrarygri  Phil-s — Pills  of  Mercury — {Blue 
Pills).  Preparation. — Ruh  two  drachms  of  purified 
mercury  with  three  drachms  of  confection  of  roses  until 
globules  are  no  longer  visible,  then  add  a drachm  of 
powdered  liquorice-root.  Effects  and  Uses. — It  is 
much  used  us  an  alterative  and  purgative.  Dose,  grs.  v. 

Hydraroyri  Ungubntum — Ointment  of  Mercury. 
Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  two  pounds 
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of  mercury  with  an  ounce  of  suet  and  twenty-three  Materia 
ounces  of  lard  until  globules  arc  no  longer  visible. 

Effects  and  Uses. — When  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  it  Incomes  absorbed,  and  produces  the  constitu- 
tional effect*  of  mercury.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a means 
of  affecting  the  constitution,  especially  when  from  irrita- 
bility of  the  digestive  organs,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  is  not  admissible.  Half  a 
drachm  or  a drachm  may  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  night 
and  morning. 

Hydrargyri  Nitrico  Oxydvm — Nitric  oxide  of 
Mercury.  Preparation. — Mercury  is  dissolved  in 

nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  is  reduced  to  powder.and  heated  until  red  vapour* 
cease  to  arise.  Properties* — It  occurs  in  bright  red 
crystalline  grains  or  scales.  When  quite  free  from 
nitrate  of  mercury  it  b insoluble  in  water.  Effects 
and  Use*. — Its  local  action  is  that  of  nn  irritant.  In 
the  form  of  ointment  it  is  a valuable  stimulant,  and  is 
often  applied  to  indolent  ulcers  and  to  some  forms  of 
CUtutieou*  disease. 

The  above  are  the  preparations  of  mercury  in  most 
frequent  use.  There  are  others  of  less  importance, 
such  as  the  following: — Hydrargyri  lodidum  ; //.  Jfi- 
niodidum ; H.  Orydum  ; H.  Hinniyclum  ; H.  Ihtul- 
phitretum  ; H.  Ammonio-Chloridum. 

Hyoscyamls  Niger — The  Henbane. — Sex.  syst. 
Penlandria.  Monopynia.  Nat.  ord.  Solanacca.  Hau. 

— Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  leaves  and  seeds. 
Composition. — The  properties  depend  on  a vegetable 
alkali,  hyoscyamia.  Effects  and  Uses. — The  effects 
of  henbane  very  closely  resemble  those  of  belladonna 
and  stramonium  ; it  however  differs  from  them  in  this, 
that  large  doses  seldom  produce  symptoms  of  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  Usp.s. — Hyoscyamus  is  used  to 
aileviutc  pain,  to  remove  spasm,  and  to  promote  sleep. 

For  these  purposes  it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  opium  ; 
but  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  when  opium  is 
found  to  produce  headache  or  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. It  does  not,  like  opium,  stimulate  the  vascular 
system,  nor  dees  it  produce  count ipstiuu.  Dose. — The 
powdered  leaves  may  he  given  in  doses  of  from  grs.  iij. 
to  grs.  x.  The  extract  and  /mrfure  are  the  preparations 
most  in  use  ; the  dose  of  the  former  is  from  gr.  v.  to  9 j. ; 
of  the  latter  f.  3 fs.  to  f.  3 ij.  Antidotes.— The  same  as  i 
for  opium. 

Inula  Hklinium— Elecampane. — Sex.  syst.  Synye- 
netia.  Polygamia.  svperjtua.  Nat.  ord.  Composites. 

II ab.' — Indigenous.  Part  used.- -The  dried  root. 

Composition. — Volatile  oil,  elecampane  camphor , resin, 
inulin,  and  bitter  extractive.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

It  b an  aromatic  tonic,  and  is  slightly  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  expectorant;  it  is  seldom  used.  Dose.— 

Of  the  powdered  root,  9 j.  to  3 ij. 

Iodinum — Iodine.  Preparation. — Iodine  is  ob- 

tained from  the  ashes  of  the  Fuooidem  (a  tribe  of  sea- 
weeds); the  ashes  are  called  kelp.  Kelp  contains 
several  soluble  saltsof  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  ; and 
amongst  others  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium  ; this  is 
separated  from  the  other  salts  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion ; the  iodide  being  more  soluble,  remains  in  solution. 

The  liquor  is  then  introduced  into  a stone-ware  still,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  binnxide  of  manganese  are  added, 
and  heat  is  applied.  The  iodide  is  decomposed,  sul- 
phate of  potassa  or  soda  remains  iu  the  retort  with  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese;  and  iodine 
distill  over.  Properties. — Iodine  is  usually  met  with 
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Matrrm  in  soft  micaceous  scales,  having  a greyish  colour,  a 
lletUra.  disagreeable  odour,  and  a hot  acrid  taste.  It  is  volatile, 
ita  vapour  having  a violet  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  slightly  so  in  water.  Cha- 
racteristics,-— In  its  free  state  iodine  is  distinguished 
by  its  forming  an  intense  blue  colour  with  starch. 
Effects. — In  small  duses  iodine  ia  considered  as  an 
alterative.  In  moderate  doses,  it  increase*  the  secretion 
of  urine  aud  of  intestinal  mucus ; probably,  too,  that  of 
the  bile  and  of  the  pancreatic  fluid ; ill  some  cases  it 
produces  salivation.  It  has  a remarkable  power  of 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  absorbents.  Thus  glan- 
dular enlargements  frequently  disappear  under  its  use, 
and  in  some  very  rare  cases,  the  mammae  of  the  females 
and  the  testicles  of  the  male  are  said  to  have  become 
absorbed.  In  large  doses  iodine  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison.  Uses. — Iodine  is  used  with  much  benefit  in 
oronchncele , in  scrofula,  and  in  various  chronic  diseases 
of  the  viscera.  It  is  supposed  to  be  occasionally  effica- 
cious as  au  emmenagogue.  It  is  an  useful  remedy 
in  some  forms  of  the  venereal  disease.  Dose,  about 
gr.  fs.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  hut  usually  in  solution 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  Antidotes. — In  the  event  of 
poisoning  by  iodine,  promote  vomiting  by  the  use  of 
tepid  demulcent  drinks,  especially  such  as  contain 
starch,  so  that  an  iodide  of  starch  may  be  formed,  this 
having  but  little  local  action. 

Ipomxa  Jalapa — The  Jalap. — Sex.  syst.  Pentandria. 
Mo noggnia.  Sal.  ord.  Convotvulacete.  Part  used. — 
The  dried  tubers : they  vary  in  thse  from  that  of  the 
fist  to  that  of  a nut,  and  are  covered  with  a thin 
brown,  wrinkled  cuticle.  Composition, — The  medicinal 
virtues  of  jalap  reside  in  a peculiar  resin.  Effects  and 
Uses. — Jalap  is  a powerful  purgative,  producing  copious 
liquid  stools,  and,  when  judiciously  administered,  it  is 
both  safe  and  efficacious.  It  very  useful  in  obstinate 
constipation  unattended  with  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal ; as  a vermifuge ; in  cerebral 
diseases,  and  in  Nome  forms  of  dropsy.  Dose. — From 
grs.  v.  toftj.  Iu  the  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  a tincture 
and  an  extract. 

Junipkrus  Communis — The  Common  Juniper.— 
Sex.  syst.  Ditrcia.  Monadelphia.  Sal.  ord.  Conifer  a. 
II  ab — North  of  Europe.  Parts  used. — The  fruit  and 
tops.  The  berries  are  about  the  site  of  a pea,  of  a 
blackish  purple  colour,  covered  by  a glaucous  bloom  ; 
they  contain  three  seeds.  Composition.—  The  berries 
contain  volatile  oil , re ‘in,  trar,  aud  sugar.  Effects 
and  Uses. — Juniper  berries  and  tops  are  stimulant  diu- 
retics, and  aa  such  are  used  in  drppaios  and  in  some 
chronic  diseases  of  the  bladder.  Dose. — Of  the  berries 
one  or  two  drachms. 

Juniterus  Sabina — Common  Sabine.  Has. — Mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Parts  used. — 
The  tops.  Composition. — The  most  important  con- 

stituents arc  volatile  oil  aud  resin , Effects  and  Uses. 
—The  local  action  of  sabine  is  that  of  an  irritant  and 
rubefacient:  taken  itileninlly,  it  acts  as  a stimulating 
diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  In  large  doses  it  is  an 
irritant  poison,  and  in  some  cases  has  produced  ahortion. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  emmenagogue.  The 
cerate  is  used  to  keep  open  blisters. 

Kino. — Vide  Pierocarpus. 

Kkamkria  Triandria — The  Ratany. — Sex.  sysl. 
Tctrandria.  Monogynia.  Sat.  ord.  PolygaUte.  Hab. — 
Peru.  Part  uses. — The  root.  Composition. — It 

contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Effects  and 


Uses. — It  is  a powerful  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  Materia 
used  in  diarrhoea  ami  in  passive  luemorrhages.  Dose. — M«Uca. 
gr*.  x.  to  3 fs. 

LaCTUCa  Sativa — The  Garden  Letluce.-  Sex.  syti 
Syngenesis.  Polygamia  ACquatis.  Sal.  ord.  Compositor. 

Hah.  — Extensively  cultivated  in  Euro|>e.  Part  use*. 

— The  inspissated  juice  called  Lactucarium.  It  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  the  flowering  stem,  and  concrete*. 
Composition. — Lactucarium  contains  biller  extractive, 
mvx,  resin,  and  caoutchouc.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

It  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  sedative  properties, 
aud  is  used  In  some  cases  when  opium  disagrees,  It  is 
not  a medicine  of  much  value.  Dose. — grs.  iij.  to  grs.  v. 

Lavandula  Vera — Common  Lavender. — Sex.  syd. 
Dtdynamia,  Gymno*permia.  Sal.  ord.  Labial  a.  Ha». 

— South  of  Europe.  Parts  used.— The  flowers.  Com- 
position.— They  contain  volatile  oil  and  tannin. 

Effects  and  Uses. — Carminative,  slightly  stimulant, 
and  tonic.  Chiefly  used  as  adjuncts  to  other  medicines. 

In  tlie  Phannacopu>ia  there  is  an  oil,  a spirit , and  a 
compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

Likum  Usitatimimum — Common  Flax. — Sex.  syst. 

Pent  and na.  Pentagynia.  Sal.  ord.  Linaceee.  Ha». — 
Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  seed,  commonly  called 
linseed.  Composition. — The  nucleus  contaius  n large 
quantity  of  fixed  oil , while  the  husk  abounds  in  mi/ci- 
laye.  Effects  and  Uses. — Linseed  is  emollient  and 
demulcent,  and  is  used  to  allay  irritation  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  oil , or  cataplasm.  The  cataplasm  is  made  by 
adding  to  powdered  linseed  as  much  boiling  water  as 
muy  be  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a proper  consistence. 

Lobelia  Inflata — Bladder. inflated  Lobelia  ; Indian 
Tobacco. — Sex.  syst..  Penlandria.  Monogynia.  Sat.  ord. 
Lobdiucter.  Hah. — North  America.  Part  used.— 

The  dried  herb.  It  is  compressed  into  oblong  cakes. 

The  dried  herb  has  a pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  a 
nauseous  smell,  mod  a burning  acrid  taste,  similar  to 
that  of  tobacco.  Composition. — Dr.  Pereira  state# 

that  it  contain#  a volatile  acrid  principle , an  acid , and 
resin.  Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  acts  as 
an  expectorant  and  a diaphoretic.  In  full  doses  it  acts 
powerfully  as  an  emetic,  causing  extreme  nausea,  and 
greul  general  relaxation.  In  excessive  doses  it  is  an 
acro-narcoctic  poison.  Its  action  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  tobacco.  It  has  been  chiefly  given  in 
spasmodic  asthma ; in  strangulated  hernia  it  may  be 
used  instead  of  tobacco.  Dose. — Of  the  |>owder.  as  an 
expectorant,  f rom  gr.  j.  to  gr*.  v. ; as  un  emetic,  from  grs. 
x.  toBj.  An  alcohulic  or  an  ethereal  tincture  may  be 
used.  Antidote. — The  same  as  for  tobacco. 

Maunesi.r  Sulphas — Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  Pre- 
paration.— It  is  obtained  from  bittern  or  from  dolomite. 

Bittern  is  the  mother-liquor  of  seawater  from  which  the 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  separated  by  crystallization. 

It  contains  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  The  sulphate  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. Dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone,  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  this,  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime 
are  formed.  These  two  salts  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  crystal  I teat  ion,  the  sulphate  of  lime  being  the 
least  soluble.  The  properties  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  Epsom  salts  are  sufficiently  well  known.  Effects 
and  Uses. — It  is  a mild  antiphlogistic  purgative,  pro- 
moting the  secretions  as  well  as  the  vermicular  motion 
of  the  intestinal  cun&l.  It  is  much  used  iu  febrile  end 
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Msferia  inflammatory  diseases,  and  as  nn  ordinary  purgative  in 
Medic*,  constipation.  Dose. — From  3 ij.  lo  A j. 

Magnesia — Magnesia.  Preparation. — Obtained  by 
hearing  the  subcarbonate,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Properties. — It  is  a fine  light,  white 
powder,  odourless  and  tasteless.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Effects  and  IJsrs. — It  neutralizes 
the  free  acids  of  the  stomach,  and  in  full  doses  it  acta  as 
a laxative.  If  long  continued,  it  tends  to  render  the 
urine  alkaline.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  lor  a 
very  long  period,  it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  the 
intestines,  and  produced  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous 
consequences.  It  is  given  as  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia, 
and  in  the  uric  acid  dtalhesis  ; os  a laxative  in  diseases 
of  children  ; and  for  adults  when  a very  mild  aperient  is 
required.  Dos*. — For  adults,  from  9j.  to3j, ; for  infanta 
from  grs.  ij.  to  grs.  x. 

M aon Esr  v.  Subcarhonas — Subcarbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia. Preparation. — Dissolve  separately  four  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  uud  four  pounds  and  eight 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  strain:  then  mix  the  liquors,  and  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  constantly  stirring  with  a spatula:  lastly, 
having  poured  olf  the  liquor,  wash  the  precipitated 
powder  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it.  In 
this  process  double  decomposition  takes  place.  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  being  insoluble,  precipitates,  and 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  Some  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution 
with  the  soda,  consequently  the  precipitate  is  a mi  I 'car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  its  composition  being  4 eqs.  mag- 
nesia and  3 eqs.  carbonic  ack].  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  dinsolves  in  carbonic  add  water. 
Effects,  Uses,  and  Doses. — The  same  as  thoae  of  the 
magnesia. 

Maranta  Arundinacea — The  Arrow-Root. — Sex. 
syit.  Monandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Mtirantace*. 
Hab. — West  Indies.  Part  csfjj. — The  lecula obtained 
from  the  tubers.  The  rhizomes  are  dug  op  when  they 
are  a year  old,  washed,  beaten  to  a pulp,  and  agitated 
in  water,  so  ns  to  separate  the  fibrous  from  the  fecula- 
ceous  part.  The  milky  fluid  is  strained  through  coarse 
linen,  and  left  at  rest  until  the  fecula  subsides,  when 
the  supernatant  fluid  being  decanted,  the  lecula  is  well 
washed  in  fresh  portions  of  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Effects  and  Uses. — Arrow-root  forms  a mild  demul- 
cent nutriment  for  children  and  for  the  sick. 

Melaleuca  Minor — The  Cajuput, — Sex.  syst.  Paly- 
culetphia.  Irosandria.  Nat.  ord.  Myrtace*.  Har. — Mo- 
lucca*. Part  used.— The  volatile  oil  extracted  from 
the  leaves.  Effects  and  Uses. — Cajuput  oil  is  a 
powerful  anti-spasmodic  diffusible  stimulant  and  sudo- 
rific. It  is  used  in  cramp  of  the  stomach  and  in 
flatulent  colie.  Dose. — From  Ttlj.  to  Tllx. 

Mentha  Vi  Rims — Spearmint  — Sex.  syst.  Didyna - 
mia, Gymnxmpcrmia.  Nat.  ord.  Labial*.  Hab. — Indi- 
genous. Part  used. — The  whole  herb.  Composition. 
— Volatile  oil , rain,  and  a hitter  principle.  Effects 
andUses. — Aromatic,  carminative,  and  mildly  stimulant. 
It  is  chiefly  used  aa  a flavouring  ingredient.  Pharma- 
copceial  preparations,  oleum.  spirituit  and  aqua. 

Mentha  Piperita — The  Peppermint. 

Mrntua  Pui.kgium — The  Pennyroyal. — The  com- 
position, effects,  and  uses  of  these  species  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Mentha  Viridis. 

Mentakthes  Trifoliata — The  Buck-bean. — Sex. 
fyst.  Pentandria.  Monogynia.  NcU.  ord.  Gentianaceae. 


Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  grid. — The  whole  herb.  M***1** 
Composition. — Its  active  principle  is  a bitter  extractive.  ' _thqt‘ 
Effects  and  Uses  .-—Tonic,  and,  in  large  doses,  ca-  ' ' v_"~ 
Ihurtic.  It  is  seldom  used. 

Mkzsrei  Cortex. — Vide  Daphne. 

Momordica  Elate  rium — The  Squirting  Cucum- 
ber.— Sex.  *y*t.  Monarcia.  Syngenesia.  Nat.  ord.  Cu- 
curbitacefr.  Hab. — South  of  Europe:  cultivated  at 

Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire. 

Part  used. — Elalerium  is  a sediment  deposited  from 
the  juice  immediately  surrounding  the  seeds.  Pre- 
paration.— The  cucumbers  should  be  gathered  when 
as  nearly  ripe  as  possible;  they  should  be  cut  through 
longitudinally,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  strain  through 
a fine  sieve.  AAer  standing  a few  hours  a sedi- 
ment is  formed,  from  which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off ; it  is  then  to  be  thinly  spread  on  fine  linen, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.  If  pressure  is  employed 
the  elalerium  becomes  mixed  with  inert  matters,  which 
render  its  strength  uncertain.  Good  claterium  is 
friable,  has  a pale  greenish-grey  colour,  and  an  animal 
odour;  thrown  into  water  it  swims;  it  does  not  ef- 
fervesce in  dilute  hydroctilnric  acid ; touched  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  it  gives  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
starch.  English  elalerium  is  the  best.  The  Maltese 
elalerium  is  largely  adulterated  with  chalk  and  starch. 
Composition. — The  active  principle  is  etaterin , of  which 
good  elalerium  contains  26  per  cent.  1 1 is  a crystalline 
solid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  akhobol. 

Effects  and  Uses. — Elalerium  is  a violent  hydra- 
gogue  puigative,  producing  copious  watery  evacua- 
tions. Ils  chief  use  is  for  removing  the  fluid  of  drop- 
sies. Dose. — The  dose  of  good  elalerium  is  from 

gr.  i to  gi. 

Moschub  Moschiferus — The  Musk  Animal. — Cl. 
Mammalia.  Ord.  Rutninanha.  Part  used. — Musk 
is  contained  in  a sac  situated  in  front  of  the  prepuce ; 
the  inusk  sac  exists  only  in  the  male  animal  Hab. — 

Asia.  Adulteration. — The  Chinese  adulterate  musk, 
and  even  form  artificial  musk  by  a mixture  of  blood  and 
ammonia  with  a small  quantity  of  musk.  The  analysis 
of  musk  is  unsatisfactory.  Effects  and  Uses. — Musk 
is  a stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  low  fevers,  and  in  some  convulsive  diseases,  as 
hysteria.  Dose. — From  grs.  viij.  to  grs.  zv.  It  may 
be  given  in  substance  or  suspended  in  water  by  means 
of  saccharine  or  mucilaginous  substances. 

Mucuna  Pruriens — The  fWAage,  or  Coto-itch. — 

Sex.  fyst.  Diadelphia.  Decandria.  Nat.  ord.  legumi- 
nous. Hab. — West  Indies.  Parts  used. — The  bristly 
stinging  hairs  with  which  the  pods  are  clothed.  Ef- 
fect* and  Uses. — The  hairs  are  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic; they  are  supposed  to  act  mechanically  by  irri- 
tating the  worms  and  compelling  them  to  shift  (heir 
quarters.  They  are  usually  given  in  treacle  or  honey. 

Mvristica  Moschata.—  The  Nutmeg- Tree. — Sex. 
rytt.  Dicecia.  Monadelphia.  Nat.  ord.  M grist  ace*. 

Hab. — Moluccas.  Composition.  The  nuiincg  con- 

tains a large  proportion  of  volatile  oil.  Effects  and 
Usw. — In  moderate  doses  nutmegs  are  aromatic  sti- 
mulants and  anlispasmodics.  In  large  doaes  they  are 
narcotic,  causing  giddiness,  delirium,  and  stupor.  They 
are  chiefly  used  for  flavouring,  and  as  a coirigem. 

Dose. — 9 j.  or  3 fs-  The  oil  is  given  in  dopes  of  from 
m j.  to  m v. 

Mykocfkkmum  Pemuiferum — The  Quinquino. — 

Sex.  syit.  Decandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Le%umino- 

3x2 
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Mstrrii  Hab. — South  America.  Part  used. — The  hnlsam, 

Meil'c.i.  ivhicli  entitles  when  incisions  are  made  into  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  It  is  a transparent  reddish-brown  liquid,  of 
the  consistence  of  treacle,  having  an  agreeable  odour 
and  » warm  bitter  taste.  COMPOSITION. — Balsam  of 
Peru  contains  an  0/7,  cinnamic  acid , and  rain.  Ef- 
fects and  Uses. — It  is  a stimulating  expectorant,  and 
is  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  some  forms  of 
asthma.  Applied  to  indolent  ulcers  it  sometimes 
has  a good  effect  in  cleansing  them.  Dohf.. — f.  5 fs. 
to  f.  3 j. 

Myrospermum  Toluiferum — The  Balsam  of  Tolu- 
\ Tree.  Hab.— South  America.  The  balsam  is  ob- 
tained by  making  incision#  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  ; 
when  recent  it  is  soft  aud  tenacious,  but  by  age  it  be- 
• comes  hard  and  brittle,  like  resin.  It  is  transparent, 
has  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  a most  fragrant  odour. 
Composition,  Effects,  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those 
of  the  balsam  of  Peru. 

Myrrh  a. — Vide  Balsamode  ndnm. 

Nicotian*  Tab  a cvjn — The  Tobacco  Plant. — Sex. 
ayst.  Pentandria.  Monogynia.  AW.  ord.  Sola  name. 
Hab. — America.  Parts  used.- — The  leaves.  Compo- 
sition.— Tobacco  leaves  contain  a volatile  acrid  prin- 
ciple ( nirotina ) and  u concrete  volatile  oil.  Effects. — 
In  small  doses  tobacco  produces  nausea,  giddiness,  and 
an  increased  flow  of  urine.  In  larger  doses  it  causes 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  great  languor  and  relax- 
ation op  the  muscles,  extreme  anxiety,  and  u tendency 
to  faint.  In  excessive  doses  the  effects  are  the  same, 
but  more  violent  in  degree.  The  smoking  of  tobacco 
by  those  unaccustomed  to  it  produces  the  same  symp- 
toms as  those  arising  from  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach  : in  the  form  of  enema  the  effects  are  precisely 
the  same.  Uses.— Tobacco  is  used  in  cases  of  colic, 
strangulated  hernia,  nud  constipation ; it*  efficacy  in 
those  case#  depending  on  its  power  of  relaxing  the 
muscular  fibres  and  on  its  purgative  properties.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  tetanus  aud  some  other  spasmodic 
diseases.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  enema ; 
but  the  dangerous  collapse  which  it  sometimes  induces 
renders  most  practitioners  extremely  cautious  of  this 
drug,  and  it  is  not  frequently  used.  In  the  London 
Phnrmacopada  the  enema  tabaci  is  ordered  to  l>e 
made  by  infusing  one  drachm  of  tobacco  in  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water ; not  more  than  one-third  of  this  enema 
should  he  adminhlered  at  a time.  Antidotes.— In  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  tobacco  give  coffee,  mid,  if  acces- 
sary, brandy  and  ammonia. 

Nux  Vomica. — Vide  Strychnos. 

Oi.f.a  Europ.ua — The  European  Olive . — Sex.  ayst. 
Diandria.  Monogynia.  Sat-  ord.  Oleacese.  Hab. — 
Levant,  Barbarv,  south  of  Europe.  Part  Used. — The 
oil  expressed  from  the  fruit.  The  oil  resides  in  the  (te- 
ricarp,  and  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  olives.  Effects 
and  Uses.— Like  all  the  fixed  oils,  olive  oil  is  extremely 
nutritious,  but  difficult  of  digestion.  In  large  doses  it 
acts  as  a laxative.  It  is  Mimclimcs  given  in  cases  of 
irritant  poisoning  to  involve  aciid  substances  and 
protect  the  stomach  from  their  action.  Its  chief  use  is 
for  the  formation  of  liniments  and  oiulmeuts. 

Opium.-- -Vide  Papaver. 

Oioponax  Chikonium — The  Opopnnax. — Sex.  ayst. 
Pontandria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  UmbtUifera.  Had. 
— South  of  Europe.  Part  I'sed. — 1 The  gum  resin. 
It  is  probably  obtained  by  incisions  into  (lie  root:  a 
milky  juice  exudes  which,  by  drying,  forms  opopouux. 


Composition,  Effects,  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  Materia 
the.  other  fetid  gum-resins.  Midic*. 

Papaver  Rhosas — The  Red  Poppy. — Sex.syst.  Poly-  s— ■* 
andria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Papaveracer.  Had. — 
Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  petal#.  Composition. 

—The  most  abundant  constituent  is  u red  colouring 
matter.  Efff.cts  and  Uses. — The  red  poppy  is  scarcely 
if  at  all  narcotic  ; its  only  usei#  as  a colouring  agent. 

In  the  Pharmacupceia  there  i<»  Syrupus  Rhaadox. 

PapaVEr  Sum  n i Peru  u — The  Somniferous  or  While 
Poppy. — There  are  two  varieties  of  this  specie#,  the 
tohite  and  the  black.  Hab.-  Asia  and  Egypt.  Parts 
used.—  The  capsules,  aud  the  opium  obtaired  from  the 
capsules:  the  capsules  should  be  .gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  otherwise  they  lose  much  of  their  ac- 
tivity. Prepabation  of  Opium. — Opium  is  obtained 
by  making  incisions  into  the  half-ripe  capaulwt ; a w hite 
substance  immediately  flow#  out  and  collect#  in  tear# 
on  the  edges  of  the  cuts.  In  this  state  the  field  is  left 
for  twenty. four  hour*,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
opium  » collected  by  large  blunt  knives.  Each  head 
furiiishr#  opium  once  only,  uud  thul  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  grains.  In  commerce  several  varieties  of  opium 
are  known.  The  Smyrna  opium  is  the  best  and  most 
abundant.  There  is  also  the  Constantinople , Egyptian, 

Persian , Indian , os  well  a#  the  English , French,  and 
German  opium.  Opium  exisis  in  masses  of  variable 
size  ; some  kinds  appear  to  be  made  up  of  agglutinated 
tear#,  while  other#  have  more  the  uniform  appearance 
of  an  extract.  It  is  generally  of  a reddish-brown  co- 
lour, having  u strong  unpleasant  odour,  and  u bitter, 
acrid,  nauseous  taste.  Composition. — The  following 
are  staled  to  lie  the  constituents  of  opium  : morphia , 
nartotina,  codeia,  nnrccia  meconine , thebaina , wieco- 
tiic  acid , brown  acid  extractive , sulphuric  acid , resin, 
fat  oil , gummy  matter , caoalchmic , albumen,  odorous 
principle,  aud  lignin.  It  is  probable  that  several  of 
these  substance#  are  the  products  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed for  obtaining  them,  and  that  they  do  not  all  pre- 
exist in  the  opium.  The  two  most  important  consti- 
tuents ore  morphia  and  mecouic  acid,  which  exist  in 
combination  as  inmmate  of  morphia.  Morplua  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystals  ; it  has 
an  alkaline  re-action  ; it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  alkalies,  and  acids,  with  the  last 
forming  sails.  Morphia  has  the  following  characteristics: 

—Nitric  acid  reddens  it;  iodic  acid  is  deoxidized  by  it, 
iodine  being  set  free,  when  it  give#  a blue  colour  with 
starch ; sesquichloride  of  iron  renders  the  crystals  blue ; 
infusion  of  gall#  gives  a precipitate  (taunaleof  morphia) 
in  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Morphia 
and  it#  salts  have  a hitter  taste.  Meconic  add,  when 
pure,  U in  the  form  of  white  micaceous  scale#,  soluble  in 
ibur  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the 
sesqui-salta  of  iron,  forming  tile  mecoiulenf  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  give#  white  precipitates  (meconates), 
which  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  w ith  acetate  of  lead,  ni- 
trate of  silver,  nud  chloride  of  barium.  Of  the  consti- 
tuents of  opium  those  which  arc  said  to  be  poisonous  are, 
morphia,  codeia , and  thebaina;  the  rest  are  almost  or 
•(together  inert.  The  purity  and  strength  of  opium  are 
best  estimated  by  extracting  and  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  morphia  which  it  contains.  Good  opium  ordiuanly 
contains  about  eight  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Ernccrs. — 

In  small  doses,  a*  from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  one  grain, 
opium  usual’y  act#  as  a stimulant;  the  pulse  is  in- 
creased in  frequency,  the  mind  is  exhilarated,  ideas  flow 
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more  quickly,  a pleasurable  state  of  the  sv«tem  is  In- 
**g<*'ca'  dticed,  ami  there  is  a capability  of  greater  exertion. 
v ~ These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a diminution  of  mus- 
cular jxiwrr  and  a desire  of  repose,  with  a tendency  to 
sleep-  In  a full  medicinal  dose,  the  nape  of  excite- 
ment is  soon  followed  by  that  of  depression,  and  there 
is  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  After  waking  there 
is  often  some  nausea,  furred  tongue,  headache,  and 
IktlnNCM.  Effect*  of  a poitonou*  dote. — The  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  with  opium,  when  it  is  administered 
at  once  in  a dangerous  dose,  begin  with  giddiness  and 
stupor,  generally  without  any  previous  stimulus  ; the 
stupor  rapidly  increasing,  the  person  becomes  motion- 
less and  insensible  (o  external  impressions;  be  breathes 
very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still,  with  the  eyes  shut, 
and  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  that  of  deep  and  perfect  repose. 
As  the  poisoning  advances  the  features  become  glumly, 
the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the  muscles  exceed- 
ingly relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is  speedily  pro- 
cured, death  ensues.  If  the  person  recover*,  the  stupor 
ia  succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly  ends 
in  twenty-roar  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by 
nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food. 
The  hahilual  use  of  opium , either  fur  chewing  or 
smoking,  is  said  to  have  a most  injurious  effect  upon 
the  health;  but  there  appears  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  on 
this  point.  The  only  constant  effect  of  opium-eating  is 
constipation.  Effect  of  opium  on  the  different  organ*. — 
1.  On  the  Nervous  System . It  diminishes  sensibility, 
allays  pain  and  »|>asm,  or  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles,  and  promotes  sleep.  2.  On  the  Digestive  Sys- 
tem. It  diminishes  secretion,  producing  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  thirst,  retarding  the  digestive  process,  and  pro- 
ducing constipation.  3.  On  the.  Vascular  System.  Its 
effect  is  not  uniform  ; it  generally  acts  first  us  an  ex- 
citant, and  subsequently  as  a sedative.  4.  On  the 
Respiratory  System.  It  checks  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  retards  expectoration ; 
at  the  same  time  it  apfieara  to  interfere  with  the  arte* 
realization  of  the  blood.  5.  On  the  Cutaneous  System. 
Jt  increases  the  secretion  by  a stimulating  effect.  The 
above  is  a very  general  statement  of  the  influence  of 
opium  on  the  most  important  sets  of  organs.  Uses.- — 
The  uses  of  opium  may  be  in  a great  measure  inferred 
from  a knowledge  ol  its  physiological  effects.  We  can 
only  very  briefly  mention  the  mn»t  important  diseases 
in  which  this  very  valuable  medicine  i*  employed.  In 
fevers  it  is  used  to  relieve  watchfulness  and  restlessness, 
delirium,  tremor,  and  diarrhoea.  In  inflammations  it  is 
used  to  relieve  pain,  to  act  as  a sedative,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  mercury.  In  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord ; — thus,  in  delirium  tremeu*  to  procure 
sleep,  and  in  tetanus  to  remove  convulsions.  In  some 
diseases  of  ihe  chest  it  is  used  to  allay  cough  and 
irrilation,  but  its  u«e  in  the>e  cases  requires  great 
caution.  In  some  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  it  is 
used  to  allay  pain  and  irritation.  It  is  used  in  morti- 
fication, in  venereal  diseases  in  rheumatism,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  use- 
less to  mention.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  remedy  so 
valuable  and  so  extensively  used  as  opium.  Dose. — 
Opium  may  be  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  from 
gr.  j.  to  gr*.  iij^  according  to  the  effect  which  we  wish 
to  produce,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Thus,  a patient  with  tetanus  will  take 


an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  opium  without  appear- 
ing to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  The  tincture  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  oue  grain  of  opium  in 
tqxix. 

The  salt  of  morphia  which  is  most  commonly  used 
is  the  hydroehlovate.  The  directions  for  it*  prepara- 
tion are  long  and  Munewhat  complex.  In  a few  words, 
it  consists  essentially  in  this; — Macerate  opium  in 
water  : the  result  is  a solution  of  mcconate  of  morphia  ; 
add  to  this  a solution  of  chloride  of  lead  ; we  thus  ob- 
tain an  insoluble  precipitate  of  mcconate  of  li-ud  and  a 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  This  is  purifled 
by  digesting  with  animal  charcoal,  and  is  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  evaporation.  In  comparing  the  ac- 
tion of  morpbiu  ami  its  salts  with  that  of  opium,  the 
former  are  observed  to  be  less  stimulant  and  leva  dis- 
posed to  cause  headache,  sweating,  constipation,  and 
dryness  of  the  tongue;  the  stimulant  effect  of  morphia 
too  is  less  than  that  of  opium.  The  dose  of  the  salts  of 
morphia  is  from  gr.  V *°  trr-  i*  Antidotes. — In  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  opium,  the  first  indication  is  to  re- 
move the  poison  from  the  stomach  ; this  may  be  done 
by  the  stomach-pump,  if  at  hand,  or  by  emetics  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  nr  copper,  mustard  or  salt,  or  by  tickling 
the  throat  with  a feather.  Having  removed  the  poison 
from  the  stomach,  we  must  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
injurious  effects  of  any  portion  of  it  which  may  have 
become  absorbed.  The  patient  must  be  roused  by 
every  means  calculated  to  have  such  an  effect, — by  walk- 
ing him  about  between  two  men,  by  cold  affusion,  by 
irritants,  such  as  blisters  or  sinapisms,  taking  core  that 
the  latter  be  not  allowed  to  remain  on  sufficiently  long 
to  produce  sloughing.  There  is  one  proceeding  which 
will  often  rouse  the  patient  when  all  others  have 
failed  ; it  consists  in  allowing  the  patient  to  lie  on  the 
bed,  removing  the  shoes  and  stockings,  and  flicking  the 
soles  of  the  feel  with  a towel,  the  corner  of  which  has 
been  dipped  in  cold  water.  Stimulants  must  be  admi- 
nistered, such  as  ammonia  and  coffee,  ami,  in  extreme 
cases,  artificial  respiration  and  electricity  to  the  chest 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Phosphorus.  Preparation. — It  is  obtained  from 
bone-ash,  by  digesting  it  in  sulphuric  arid,  by  which 
sulphate  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  procured ; the 
first  precipitates  while  the  latter  remuins  iu  rolution. 
The  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
then  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  distilled  in  an  earthen 
retort ; the  charcoal  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphate,  selling  free  the 
phosphorus,  which  is  volatilized.  Properties.- — It  is 
a pale  yellow,  semi-transparent,  highly  combustible 
solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether 
and  oils.  Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  is  a 
powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  and  in  large  doses  it  is 
an  irritant  poison.  It  i*  seldom  given  internally.  An- 
tidote.— In  a case  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  we 
must  give  oil  or  some  other  liquid  which  may  envelope 
it  and  prevent  its  oxidation,  as  il  is  by  attracting  oxygen 
and  thus  becoming  converted  into  an  acid  that  phos- 
phorus arts  as  a caustic  when  swallowed.  At  the 
mime  time  magnesia  should  lie  given  to  neutralize  any 
acid  which  may  be  formed. 

Physrter  Macimjckphalds—  The  Spermaceti  Whale. 
—Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord,  Cetacea.  Has. — Pacific 
Ocean,  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas.  Extraction  or 
Spermaceti. — In  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  upper 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  whale  is  a triangular  cavity; 
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Materia  into  this  the  whalers  make  an  opening’,  ami  take  out 
>lrdiea.  tj,e  contents  (oil  ami  spermaceti)  by  a bucket.  In  cold 
weather  the  spermaceti  is  a congealed  solid,  and  it  ia 
separated  from  the  oil,  with  which  it  was  combined  in 
the  cavity  of  the  head,  by  filtering.  ErTEcrt  and 
Uses. — Spermaceti  is  emollient  and  demulcent ; it  i* 
seldom  given  internally,  its  chief  medicinal  use  being 
for  the  preparation  of  ointments  and  cerates.  * 

PiNtt  The.  Pine, — Set.  tyst.  Morurcta.  MonadtL 
phia.  Nat.  ord.  Conifrref.- -Several  species  of  P/nw, 
also  some  species  of  Abies  and  Larixy  yield  the  various 
medicinal  substances  obtained  from  the  coniferous  family. 
Turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  trees  ; 
the  turpentine  exudes,  and  is  collected  and  plncrd  in  casks. 
Composition.-^-  There  are  several  varieties  of  turpen- 
tine, but  they  have  all  the  same  general  composition. 
The  most  abundant  constituents  are  volatile  oil  and  re- 
sin. Effects  and  Uses. — Turpentine  is  a stimulating 
expectorant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  In  large  doses 
it  produces  vomiting  and  pinging.  It  is  used  in 
chronic  discharges  from  the  urinary  organs,  in  chronic 
catarrh,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a local  application  to  indolent  ulcers.  Dose, 
9j.  to3j. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  obtained  by  submitting  to  dis- 
tillation a mixture  of  turpentine  and  water;  the  oil 
distils  over  with  the  water  and  floats  on  its  surface. 
Properties. — It  is  a colourless,  limpid,  inflammable 
liquid,  having  a peculiar  odour  and  a hot  taste.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Effects  and 
Uses.—  In  small  doses  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of 
turpenlime,  and  in  full  dates  it  produces  a feeling  of 
intoxication,  and  subsequently  acts  as  a smart  purga- 
tive ; in  some  cases  It  produces  excessive  irritation  of 
the  urinary  organs,  and  this  effect  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  it  does  not  pass  off  freely  by  the  bowels. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  a valuable  remedy  against  the  tape- 
worm ; it  is  also  used  in  chronic  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  in  puerperal  fever,  in  rheumatism, 
and  in  some  other  cases  which  we  need  not  particularly 
mention.  Dose.  -As  a diuretic,  HI*.  to  f.  3j. ; as  a 
general  stimulant.  3 j-  or  3 ij. ; and  as  an  anthelmintic, 
(.  3 fs.  to  f.  3 ij.  Resin  is  the  residue  of  the  process  for 
obtaining  oil  of  turpentine  ; its  chief  use  is  in  the  form- 
ation of  plaster  and  ointments,  which  it  renders  very 
adhesive,  and  slightly  stimulant. 

Piter  Nigrum — The  Black  Pepper. — Sex.  tyst. 
Diandria.  Trigynia . Nat.  ord.  Piperaretr.  Har. — 
Enst  and  West  Indies.  Parts  used. — The  berries. 
Composition. — Resin,  volatile  oil , and  pip-rin.  Ef- 
fects and  Uses.—  Pepper  is  an  acrid  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic  ; it  is  sometimes  used  in  ague,  and  it  has 
a beneficial  effect  in  some  diseases  of  the  rectum. 
Dose. — from  grs.  v.  to  grs.  xv-  In  the  Pharmacopoeia 
there  is  a confection  of  black  peppery  which  is  often 
very  useful  in  pil«9. 

Piter  Lon  gum — The  Long  Pepper.  Har. — India. 
Covtomtion.  Effects,  and  Ush.—  Analogous  to  those 
of  black  pepper. 

Piper  Cubes* — The  Cuhet>  Pepper.  Has. — Java. 
Parts  used. — The  dried,  unripe  fruit  Composition. 
— Analogous  to  that  of  b‘nck  pepper.  Effects  and. 
Uses. — Cubebs  are  acrid  stimulants;  they  exercise  a 
specific  influence  over  the  urino-genital  organs.  Their 
chief  use  is  in  gonorrhma;  they  msy  be  given  with 
safety  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  they  some- 
times arrest  it  at  once.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 ij. 


Pistacja  Tkrkbinthus — The  Turpentine  Pi  star  ia.  Materia 
— Sex.  .tyst.  Diirria.  Pentandria.  Nat.  ord.  Terebin-  Mwl,ra* 
tharetr.  Har. — Syria  and  the  firecion  Archipelago, 

Part  used. — The  turpentine,  which  is  extracted  by 
making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
called  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine.  Composition, 

Effects,  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  coniferous 
turpentines. 

Plumbum — Lead.  Preparation. — Metallic  lead 

is  usually  extracted  from  galena  (native  sulphuret  of 
lead).  The  galena  is  roasted,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  a mixture  of  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  ami  after* 
wards  smelted  with  coal  and  lime,  the  first  to  abstract 
oxygen,  the  second  to  remove  the  sulphur.  Charac- 
teristics.— If  lead  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  we  may 
recognize  its  presence  by  (he  following  tests : — Alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sul- 
phates, give  white  precipitates  ; iodide  of  potassium  gives 
a yellow  precipitate,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a black 
one ; a piece  of  zinc  placed  in  the  solution  throws  down 
metallic  lead  in  the  arborescent  form.  Effects. — Me- 
tallic lead  is  probably  inert.  The  salts  of  lead,  in  small 
doses,  act  on  the  alimentary  canal  as  astringents  ; when 
absorbed  they  act  as  general  astringents,  checking 
haMnorrhages  and  the  secretions  of  the  skin  aud  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  long-conlinned  use  of  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  is  followed  by  the  most  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  One 
of  these  consequences  is  lead  colic,  another  palsy  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  called  wrist- 
drop; in  extreme  cases  all  the  muscles  waste  and  lie- 
come  exceedingly  weak.  In  some  cases  epileptic  fits 
occur,  and  even  apoplexy.  After  death  in  these  cases, 
lead  can  he  detected  in  all  the  tissues,  abundantly  in  the 
brain  and  muscles.  Workmen  in  I rad  often  present  all 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms.  The  same  conse- 
quences sometimes  result  from  living  in  treshiy-fiainted 
rooms,  or  from  drinking  water  which  has  been  kept  in 
leaden  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  water  which 
is  most  free  from  alkaliue  and  earthy  salts  is  most 
likely  to  act  upon  and  dissolve  lead.  If  we  examine 
the  mouth  of  any  person  whose  system  is  contaminated 
with  lead,  we  meet  with  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a blue  line  ut  the  margin  of  the  gum  surround- 
ing each  tooth.  Uses. — The  preparations  of  lead  are 
given  internally  to  check  hemorrhage,  and  excessive 
secretion,  and  exhalation.  They  are  sometimes  applied 
locally  to  subdue  inflammation. 

Pr.UMBt  A cet as — Acetate  of  Lead.  Preparation. 

— By  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  ill  acetic  acid  ; this  is 
commonly  called  sugar  of  lead.  It  lias  a sweetish 
astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alco- 
hol. Characters. — It  is  known  to  be  the  acetate  by 
the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  which  it  gives  off  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Composition. — One  eq. 
oxide  of  lead,  one  eq.  acetic  acid.  Effects  and 
Uses. — Those  of  the  compounds  of  lead  generally. 

This  is  the  salt  which  is  most  commonly  employed ; 
in  large  doses  it  acts  ns  a slightly  irritant  poison. 

Dose,  gr.  j.  or  gr.  ij.  Much  more  may  be  given  in 
a dose.  Its  use  should  not  be  long  continued.  An- 
tidotes.— Solutions  of  tbe  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  or 
magnesia. 

Pi.itmbi  Diacktatis  Liquor — Solution  of  the  Diace- 
tale  of  Lead.  Preparation. — By  boiling  acetate  of  lead 
with  tbe  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a transparent  colourless 
liquid,  and  contains  in  solution  a salt  of  lead,  composed 
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Materia  of  2 eq*.  oxide  of  lead,  and  1 eq.  acetic  acid.  Uses. — It 
Medico.  js  when  diluted,  fonniug  Goulard  water,  as  a local 
application  to  inflamed  surfaces.  It  is  a constituent  of 
the  Ceratum  Plumbi  Composition. 

Polyoala  Skneoa— Sex.  syst.  Diadriphia.  Octan- 
dria.  Nat.  .on/.  Po/yffl/«r.  Hab.— United  Slates  of 
America.  Parts  used. — The  roots.  The  taste  of  the 
root  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  acrid  and  pungent. 
Composition. — The  active  principle  is  polygalic  acid. 
Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  w a stimu- 
lating diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant ; in  large 
dotes  emetic  and  purgative.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the 
latter  stages  of  acute,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis.  I)osh. 
— Of  the  powder,  gr*.  x.  loBj.  It  is  best  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction. 

Potass  a . — Potash. 

Potass,*  Liquor — Solution  of  Potash.  Prepara- 
tion.— Add  fresh  burnt  lime  to  a solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  ; when  cold  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
to  be  poured  off ; this  is  the  liquor  potass® ; the  car- 
bonate of  liine  » precipitated.  Properties. — It  is  a 
limpid,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  having  an  aend 
caustic  taste : it  corrodes  flint  glass,  and  must  be  kept 
in  green  glows  bottles.  Characteristics. — Potash, 

free  or  combined,  has  the  following  characters: — It 
gives  no  precipitate  with  the  hydro- sulphurels,  lerro- 
evanides,  or  carbonates  ; tartaric  acid  in  excess  gives  a 
precipitate  of  the  bitartrate  ; chloride  of  platinum  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate ; the  salts  of  potash  give  a violet 
tinge  to  the  flame  of  alcohol.  Effects. — The  local 
action  of  solution  of  potash  is  that  of  a caustic;  it 
forms  soluble  compounds  with  albumen  and  fibrin. 
Internally,  in  small  doses,  diluted,  it  neutralizes  the  free 
acids  of  the  stomach  ; hence  the  continued  use  of  alkp- 
lies  impairs  the  digestive  powers.  If  the  quantity  takr*. 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  acido  of 
the  stomach,  it  becomes  absorbed  and  acts  ou  the 
urine,  rendering  it  alkaline,  and  favouring  the  deposit 
of  the  phosphates;  it  also  increases  the  qnautily  of 
the  urine.  The  continued  use  of  alkalies  is  said  to  in- 
crease the  activity  of  the  absorbents  and,  after  a time, 
to  produce  a condition  of  the  system  analogous  to 
scurvy.  In  large  doses  liquor  potass*  met*  as  an  irri- 
tant poison,  corroding  the  stomach,  and  frequently  pro- 
ducing perforation.  Uses. — Liquor  potassa:  is  used  as 
an  antacid  iu  dyspepsia,  to  alter  the  quality  of  the  urine 
in  the  lilhic  acid  diathesis,  to  remove  induration  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands  and  in  syphilis  and  scrofula. 
Dose. — from  ttlx.  to  n\xxx-  Antidotes. — Acids  or 

oils. 

Potass*  Hydhab  -Hydrate  of  Potash — prepared 
by  evaporating  the  liquor  potass*  to  dryness ; the  resi- 
dual muss  is  then  fused  ami  poured  into  moulds. 
Composition. — One  eq.  potass*,  one  eq  water.  Ef- 
fects and  Uses. — It  is  an  exceedingly  energetic  cous- 
tic,  and  is  used  tor  making  issues,  and  for  the  other 
puqxwrs  for  which  caustics  are  required.  The  use  of 
it  requires  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  spread  farther  than  is 
intended. 

Potass*  Carboxak — Carbonate  of  Potash.  Pre- 
paration.'— It  is  obtained  either  by  lixiviating  wood- 
ashes,  or  by  heating  bisulphate  of  potash  in  a furnace 
with  charcoal.  In  the  latter  process  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  abstracted  by  the  carbon,  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  potassium  remains ; by  further  heating,  the  po- 
tassium combines  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  with 
carbonic  acid  from  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal,  and 


thus  we  obtain  carbonate  of  potash.  Composition. — Materia 
One  eq.  carbonic  acid,  one  eq.  potash.  Effects  and  M*diea. 
Uses. — Toe  effects  of  carbouale  of  potash  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  the  liquor  potass*,  hut  lr&s  in 
degree;  it  is  used  in  the  same  cases.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  making  the  effervescing  draught,  with  citric  or 
tartaric  acid.  Dose.-  grs.  x.  to  3 fs.  Antidote. — 

Acids  or  oils. 

Potass*  Bicarbonas  — prepared  by  passing  car- 
bonic acid  gas  through  a solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  It  contains  one  eq.  carbonic  ucid  more  than 
the  carbonate.  Effects  and  Uses. — Simitar  to  those 
of  the  carbonate  ; its  local  action  is  less.  It  is  often 
used  in  making  the  effervescing  draught.  The  propor- 
tions are  20  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  to  14  grains  of 
citric  add,  15  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  3 iij.  fs,  of  lemon- 
juice.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 Is. 

Potass*  Bitartra* — Cream  of  Tartar. — It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  interior  of  wine  casks,  where  it  is  depo- 
sited during  the  fermentation  of  tin*  grape-juice  in  which 
it  was  dissolved.  Properties. — This  salt  forms  a white 
crystalline  mass,  having  an  acid  gritty  U»ste-  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  iu  water.  Effects  and  Uses. — In 
small  doses  it  is  a refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  in  larger 
doses  purgative.  It  is  used  for  making  refrigerant 
drinks  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  as  a diure- 
tic in  dropsy,  and  as  a purgative  combined  with  jalap 
or  some  other  purgative. 

Potass*  Nitras — Nitrate  of  Potash.  Prepara- 
tion.— The  nitre  consumed  in  this  oountry  is  imported 
from  India.  It  there  developes  itself  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  iu  die  form  of  a thin  white  efflorescence,  re- 
sembling froet-riud.  It  is  collected  and  purified  by  fr 

solution,  filtration,  and  crystallization.  It  may  also  be  ** 

formed  artificially.  Composition.— One  eq.  nitric  acid, 
one  eq.  potash.  Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses 
nitre  is  diuretic  and  refrigerant;  in  large  quantities  it 
acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  much  used  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  combined  with  other  saline 
medicines.  Dose,  grs  x.  to  3 fs. 

Potassii  Iodidum — Iodide  of  Potassium.  Prepara- 
tion.— An  iodide  of  iron  is  first  formed  by  heating 
iodine  with  iron  filings  iu  water  ; a solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  is  then  added,  carbonate  of  iron  precipitates, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  remain*  ill  solution.  The 
liquor  is  poured  off,  and,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potassium  are  obtained.  Propf.rties. — This 
salt  occurs  on  white  shining  cubes  or  octahedrons  : it  is 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  Composition. — One 
eq.  iodine,  one  eq.  potassium.  Effects  and  Uses. — 

The  effects  and  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  iodine.  It 
is  a most  valuable  remedy  in  some  forms  of  secondary 
syphilis,  especially  when  the  periosteum  is  affected.  It 
is  frequently  given  iu  combination  with  iodine.  Dose, 
usually  about  grs.  iij. 

Potassi!  Bhomidum—  prepared  iu  the  same  way  as 
the  iodide.  It  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  cases 
of  enlarged  spleen.  Some  other  salts  of  potash  are 
occasionally  used.  We  can  do  no  more  than  enumerate 
them  : P.  Sulpha*,  P.  Bt sulphas , P.  Tartra *,  P.  Acetas, 

P.  Sulphur  etum , P.  Ft  rrocyarudum,  P.  C /dor as. 

Potkntii.la  Tormenth-la — The  Tormentil. — Sex. 
syst.  Icosandria.  Polygynia.  Nat.  ord.  Ho  soccer. 

Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  root.  Compo- 
sition.—It  contains  tannin  in  considerable  quantities. 

Effects  and  Uses. — It  is  tonic  and  astringent.  Used 
in  chronic  diurruma  and  passive  haunorThages,  Dose, 
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Materia  3 fs.  to  5 ].  The  best  form  for  udminiidering  it  is  the 

Medic*.  (I  erection. 

-^■v—  ' Ptf.rocahpus  Erinacki’* — The  Hedgehog  Pierocur- 
pus‘. — Ser.  syst.  Diadelphin.  Decandria,  Hat.  ord. 
Isiguminotee.  Has.-— Woods  of  the  Gambia;  Senegal. 
When  an  incision  is  made  into  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a 
juice  eiudei  ami  concretes.  It  is  at  first  pole,  but  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  assumes  a deep  red  hue.  Two 
substances  are  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name 
of  kino  ; one  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  eucalyptus 
resiniferu,  the  other  is  imported  (rum  India  ; the  tree 
which  yields  it  is  not  known  ; probubly  it  is  not  the 
pterocarpus.  Composition.-— Kino  contains  a large 
proportion  of  tannin , with  some  gum.  Eifects  and 
Uses. — It  is  tonic  and  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  leu- 
tiorrhtea,  &c.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 fs.  The  tincture  is 
sometimes  used. 

Punica  Granatum — The  Pomegranate. Sex.  syst. 
Icosandria.  Monogynia.  Hat.  ord.  Granate<r.  II ab. — 
Northern  Africa.  Introduced  into  Europe.  Parts 
used. — The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  bark  of  the  root. 
CoMPomioN. — Both  these  parts  contain  tannin  and 
renin.  Effects  and  Uses. — Astringent  ; the  bark  of 
the  root  in  the  form  of  decoction  is  used  as  a remedy 
against  tape-worm.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  may  he  given 
as  cm  astringent  and  tonic. 

Quassi  a or  Picr.ena  Excels* — The  Quassia  Tree. — 
Sex.  syst.  Dcandeia.  Monogynia.  Hut.  ord.  Si  mar  u- 
biacea.  Had.— Jamaica.  Part  used. — The  wood, 

which  is  white  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  Com- 
position.— It  contains  a bitter  principle,  quassiie. 
Effects  and  Uses. — It  is  a simple  hitler  tunic,  and  is 
usefully  given  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion. 

Qc uncus  Pedunculate — The  Common  British  Oak. 
Sex.  syd.  Mompcia.  Polyandries.  Hat.  ord.  Cuputifcret. 
Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  used. — Hie  bark.  Compom- 
tion. — It  contains  large  quantities  of  tannic  und  gallic 
acid.  Effects  and  Lise*- — Oak  bark  is  a powerful  as- 
tringent and  tonic.  It  may  he  used  ac  a gargle  in  re- 
laxed sore  throat,  as  an  astringent  wash  or  injection,  or 
it  may  he  taken  inieruully  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Dose,  in  powder,  3 f*.  to  3 ij.  Hie  decoction  U the  best 
form.  # 

Quekcl's  Ikpectoria — The  Gall  or  Dyer*s  Oak. — - 
Hab. — Asia  Minor.  Part  used. — The  nut-galls.  An 
insect  pierces  the  bark  of  the  shoots,  and  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  wound.  The  irritation  thus  pnxluced  gives 
rise  to  an  influx  of  juices  to  the  wounded  part,  and  mi 
excrescence  forma  which  is  called  a gall.  Composition. 
—The  chief  constituents  are  tannic  and  gallic  ucid. 
Effects  and  Uses. — Galls  are  powerful  astringents,  and 
as  such  are  used  in  haemorrhage*  and  in  chronic 
mucous  discharges.  Gall*  may  be  used  os  an  antidote 
in  poisoning  by  those  vegetables  whose  activity  depends 
oil  an  alkali,  as  opium,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  with  which 
the  tannic  acid  in  the  galls  form*  an  insoluble  salt. 
Galls  may  be  used  as  a local  astringent.  Dose,  grs.  x. 
to  grs.  xx. 

Quinia. — Vide  Cinchona. 

Riikum — The  Rhubarb . — Sex.  syst.  Enncandria.  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Polugonacetr. — It  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained what  species  of  Rheum  yields  die  officinal  rhu- 
barb. Several  kinds  of  rhubarb  arc  found  in  com- 
merce, viz.  : Russian.  Dutch-trimmed,  Chinese,  Hima- 
layan, English,  and  French.  Composition. — 'Rhu- 


barb contain*  odor  out  and  colouring  matter,  tannin,  Materia 
bitter  principle,  rhapontiem , oxalate  of  lime.  Effects  Mexico, 
and  Uses. — In  small  dose*  rhubarb  acts  as  an  iistrin- 
gent  tome.  In  larger  doees  it  operates  slowly  und 
mildly  us  u purgative  , its  purgative  anion  is  followed 
by  an  astringent  effect.  It  is  a useful  purgative  for 
children.  It  is  given  in  some  case*  of  diarrhiua,  and 
as  a stomachic  and  tonic  in  dyspepsia.  Dose,  as  a 
purgative,  from  9j.  to  3 j.  In  the  Pharmacopeia  there 
is  an  infusion,  a compound  tincture,  and  an  extract. 

Ricimus  Communis — The  Castor  Oil  Plant. — Sex. 
syst.  Montrcia.  Monadclphia.  Hat.  ord.  Evphorlnacetr. 

Hab. — East  and  West  Indies.  Part  used. — The  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds.  Tne  best  oil  is  that  which  ia 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Effects  and  Uses. 

—It  is  a inild  but  certain  purgative,  acting  very  quickly, 
and  seldom  griping.  It  may  be  given  in  all  cases  where  an 
unirritating  purgative  is  required.  Dose,  f.  I fs.  or  3 j. 

Rosa  Canina — The  Dos  Rota. — Sex.  syst.  Icosan- 
dria.  Polyuynia.  Nat.  ord . Rosacea.  Hab. — Indi- 
genous. Part  used. — The  pulp  of  the  hip.  Effect* 
and  Use*. — It  is  slightly  refrigerant  and  astringent. 

It  is  used  for  making  the  Confectio  Roue  Caniiue, 
which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

Rosa  Gallic  a — The  French  or  Red  Rote.  IIab. — 

South  of  Europe.  Parts  used. — The  petals.  Effects 
and  Uses. — Slightly  astringent  and  tonic.  Chiefly 
used  for  their  colour  and  flavour. 

Rosa  Centifolia — Ihe  Hundred- Leaved  or  Cabbage. 

Rose.  IIab. — Asia.  Cultivated  at  Mi  I chain.  Pants 
used. — The  petal*.  Effects  and  Uses. — The  petals 
are  mildly  laxative,  and  are  employed  on  this  account 
in  the  form  of  syrup.  They  are  also  used  for  their 
odour  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water. 

Ruta  GnAVFOLijrs— The  Common  Rue. — &\r.  ryd. 
Decandria . Monogynia.  Hat.  ord.  Rulactst.  IIab. — 

South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  gardens.  Part  used. 

— The  herb.  Composition. — It  contains  volatile  oil  and 
bitter  extractive.  Effects  and  Uses. — Rue  is  a sti- 
mulant unlispasmodic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  emmena- 
gogue.  It  is  very  efficacious  ill  the  flatulent  colic  of 
children.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Sabina. — Vide  Jutiiperus. 

Sao ateni'm. — Vide  Ferula. 

Sapo — Soap. — Soap  is  a compound  of  margaric  and 
oleic  acid*,  with  an  alkuline,  or  un  earthy,  or  an  oxi- 
dized metallic  base.  The  first  kind  is  used  ill  medicine. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alkaline  soap ; one  made  with 
soda,  and  culled  hard  soap ; the  other  made  with 
potussu,  and  culled  soft  snap.  KrFEcts  and  Uses. — 

Soap  is  purgative.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  it  i*  a 
constituent  of  many  of  the  pills  ordered  in  ihe  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Sarsaparilla. — Vide  Mil. 

Sak'afrab  Officinale — The  Sassafras  Tree. — Sex. 
syst,  Enncandria.  Monogynia.  Hat - ord.  Lauracete . 

Hab. — North  America.  Part  used.  — The  wood. 
Effects  and  Uses. — A stimulant,  sudorific,  and  altera- 
tive, in  rheumatic  and  venereal  diseases.  It  is  a con- 
stituent of  the  Decoctum  Sarst v Compositum. 

Sc  ammonia. — Vide  Convolvulus. 

Scilla  Maritima — The  Squill. — Sex.  syst.  iL-xan- 
dria.  Monogynia.  Hat.  ord.  J .iliac  err.  IIab. — Shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Part*  used. — The  bulb*.  Two 
kinds  of  squills  are  met  with,  white  and  red,  from  the 
colour  of  their  scales.  Composition. — An  acrid  matter, 
und  scillilin.  Effects  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  a 
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Materia  stimulating*  expectorant  and  diuretic ; in  large  doses, 
Medica.  emetic  and  purgative.  In  excessive  doses  it  is  an 
acrid  poison.  It  is  used  as  a diuretic  in  dropsies,  and 
as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections. 
Dose,  of  the  powder  as  an  expectorant  or  diuretic.gr.  j. 
The  following  preparations  are  used  : — Tinctura,  Acetum, 
and  Oxymtl  Scilla. 

Senna.— Vide  Cassia. 

Simaruua  Officinalis — Mountain  Damson. — Six, 
$yst.  Dccandria.  Monogynies.  Nat.  ord.  Simarubactte. 
Hab. — West  Indies.  Part  used.—' Hie  bark  of  the 
root.  Effects  and  Uses.— In  small  doses  it  is  a 
bitter  tonic;  in  large  ones,  emetic  and  purgative.  It 
bus  been  chiefly  used  in  dysentery.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  infusion. 

Sin  a pis  Niuha — The  Black  Mustard. — Sex.  syst.  Te- 
tr adynamia.  Siliyuota.  Nat.  ord.  Crucifer «.  Hab. 
— Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  seed.  Effects  and 

Uses. — Mustard  is  an  acral  stimulant:  applied  to  the  skin 
it  produces  rube  faction,  vesication,  and  ulceration,  if 
allowed  to  remain  sufficiently  long.  Internally,  in 
moderate  doses,  it  is  a stimulant,  promoting  (he  appetite 
and  digestion : in  Wfrger  doses  it  is  emetic.  It  may  be 
used  us  ail  emetic  in  cases  of  narcoctic  poisoning.  The 
mustard  cataplasm  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a counter* 
irritant,  or  to  rouse  the  system  in  affections  of  the  brain. 
As  an  emetic,  the  dose  is  from  u lea-spoonful  to  u table- 
spoonful  of  the  flour  in  water. 

Sin  afis  Alba — White  Mustard.  Effects  and  Uses. 
— Similar  to  those  of  the  black.  It  is  less  acrid  than  the 
black. 

Smilax — Several  species  yielding  Sarsaparilla.— 
Sex.  sy*t.  Diacia.  Hexandria.  Nat.  ord.  Smilaceee. 
Hab. — -South  America.  Parts  used. — The  roots.  Com- 
position.— Volatile  oil,  smilacin,  starch , resin,  and 
extractive.  Epfects  and  Uses. — Sarsaparilla  is  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  nutritive,  and  an  alterative  tonic.  It  is 
given  in  some  forms  of  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction , either  simple  or  compound;  there  is  also  a 
syrup  ond  an  extract. 

Son.*  Cahbonas- — Carbonate  of  Soda.  Prepara- 
tion.— It  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-side  plants, 
and  from  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  same  manner  os  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  obtained  from  the  sulphate.  Cha- 
racteristics.— It  is  distinguished  from  the  salts  of 
potash  by  not  giving  a precipitate  with  tartaric  acid,  or 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  by  the  yellow  tinge 
which  it  communicates  to  the  flume  of  alcohol.  Effects 
and  Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  carbonate  of  pota*h. 

Sod.k  Bicarbon  as— prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  used  in  the  same  cases. 

Soon  CiiLoaiDUM — Chloride  of  Sodium  (common 
salt) — prejiurcd  by  evaporating  the  water  of  brine 
springs.  Effects  and  Uses. — This  salt  probably  serves 
some  important  purposes  in  the  economy ; it  always 
exists  iu  the  blood.  In  small  doses  it  seems  to  act  as 
a tonic  and  alterative ; in  larger  doses  it  is  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  It  is  not  much  used  as  a medicine,  but 
is  sometimes  given  us  an  emetic  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  table -spoonfuls.  It  forms  an  useful  enema ; and  a 
solution  in  water  is  sometimes  used  as  a bath. 

Sod*  C it lori nat.*:  Liquor— prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Effects 
and  Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  calcis  hypochloris. 
Dose. — rtlxx.  or  more. 

Sod*  Biroias — Borax. — This  salt  is  used  as  a de- 
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tergent  in  the  form  of  gargle,  or  of  the  Mel  Boracti  in  Materia 
cases  of  uphthe  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  in  infants.  Medics. 

Son*  Sulphas — This  is  a purgative  salt,  in  doses  of  ' 

3 fs.  to  5 j. 

Sod*  Pota&sio-Tartras. — This  Is  a double  tartrate 
of  soda  and  potash.  It  is  a mild  laxative  in  doses  of 
3 fs.  to  3 j. 

Son*  Ac  etas  is  diuretic  in  doses  of  from  9 j.  to  3 ij. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid. 

Solanum  Dulcamara — Woody  Nightshade.— Sex. 
syst.  Pentandria.  Monoyynia.  N*rt.  ord.  So/anaceet. 

Hab. — Indigenous.  Part  used. — The  *tems.  Epfects 
and  Uses. — It  is  slightly  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  In 
large  doses  it  is  said  to  be  an  acro-uarcotic  poison.  It  is 
thought  to  be  useful  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Spioelia  Marilandica—  Thr  Indian  Pink  — Sex. 
syst.  Pmiandria.  Monogynia.  Nat  ord.  Spigeliaceer. 

Hab.— North  America.  Parts  used.- — The  root. 

Effects  and  Uses. — In  moderate  doses  it  is  vermifuge 
without  producing  tiny  sensible  effect  on  the  system,  in 
large  doses  it  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  It  is  used  only 
as  a vermifuge.  Dose.— For  an  adult  3 j.  to  3 iij.  of  the 
powdered  root. 

Spirimjs  Recti ficatus — Sp.  gr.  838.  It  is  used  as 
a pharmaceutical  agent. 

Spiritvs  Trnuior — Proof  Spirits.—  Sp.  gr.  920. 

It  is  a powerful  diffusible  stimulant.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  tinctures  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

SriRlTL’S  Vini  Gallici — Brandy. 

Spimitus  Ethekis  Nitrici-  prepared  by  adding 
nitric  acid  to  rectified  spirit,  and  distilling.  It  is  u com- 
pound of  ether  and  hyponitrous  acid.  Effects  and 
Uses. — It  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic  ; used 
in  dropsies  and  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases. 

Dose  f.  3 fs.  or  f.  3 j. 

Stannum — Tin. — Tin  filings  are  sometimes  used  as 
an  anthelmintic  : their  modus  operands  is  not  well  known, 
but  they  are  generally  supposed  to  act  mechanically. 

An  ouuce  of  powdered  tin  may  be  given  in  treacle. 

Strychnos,  Nux  Vomica — The  Poison  Nut. — Sex. 
syst.  Pentandria.  Mono'jynia.  Nat.  ord.  Apocymtrca. 

Hab. — India,  Ceylon.  Parts  used. — The  seeds.  They 
are  round,  peltate,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on 
the  oilier.  The  testa  is  covered  by  ahort  silky  hairs. 
Composition. — The  seeds  and  the  hark  contain  two 
alkalies,  strychnia  and  brucia,  which  have  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Effects. — In  small  doses  nux  vomica  is 

Ionic  and  diuretic.  In  large  doses  it  produces  con- 
vulsions and  rigidity  of  all  the  muscles ; in  excessive 
doses,  a condition  like  tetanus  is  induced,  and  the 
animal  dies  from  asphyxia.  The  effect  of  nux  vomica, 
and  of  its  alkalies  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  conia . 

Uses. — Nux  vomica  and  strychnia  have  been  used 
with  success  in  some  cases  of  palsy,  in  amaurosis,  and 
in  some  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Its  use 
should  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  is  apt  to  accumulate 
and  suddenly  produce  violent  symptoms.  Dose. — Of 
powdered  nux  vomica,  grs.  ij.  of  strychnia,  gr.  T¥. 

Sttrax  Officinale — The  Storax. — Sex . suit.  Decan - 
dria.  Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Styraceee.  Hab. — The 
Levant.  Storax  exudes  from  incisions  made  into  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  Composition. — Volatile  oil,  resin, 
benzoic  acid.  Effects  and  Uses. — It  is  a stimulating 
expectorant,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  chronic  bronchial 
affections.  Dose,  grs.  v.  to  grs.  x. 
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Materut  Stv rax  Benzoin. — Tk*  Benjamin  Tree.  Has. — Su- 

Medic*.  malra,  Borneo,  Java,  Siam.  It  is  obtained  in  the  same 
mariner  as  storax.  Its  composition,  effects,  and  uses 
are  also  analogous.  Dose,  grs.  x.  to  3 ft.  It  is  seldom 
given  alone : in  the  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  u preparation 
called  Tin  dura  Benxoini  Composite* 

Sllpiiur  is  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
volcanoes  and  is  purified  by  dbtiilulion,  Effects  and 
Uses.  — It  is  laxative  and  a stimulating  diaphoretic. 
As  a laxative  it  is  used  in  cases  of  piles,  and  as  a diapho- 
retic in  some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  a spe- 
cific for  the  itch,  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment. 
Dose,  9 j.  to  3 ij.  iu  treacle. 

Tamarindus  I ndic a — The  Tamarind — is  used  for 
its  pulp,  which  is  refrigerant  and  laxative.  It  is  sel- 
dom gi  en  alone,  but  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
confectio  sennet. 

Valeriana  Officinalis—  The  Valerian. — Sex. 

syst.  Triandria.  Monoijyia.  Nat . ord.  Valeria  nuce  ee. 
Hail — Indigenous.  Parts  used. — The  root.  Com- 
position.— Volatile  oil , a volatile  aiidt  and  resin. 
Effects  and  Uses. — It  is  stimulant  and  ant  {spasmodic. 
It  may  be  given  in  hysteria.  Dose,  pj.  to3j. 

Vkratrum  Album— TheWhite  Hellebore. — Sex.  syst. 
Pblugamia.  Monataa.  Nat.  ord.  Melanlhacett*  Uab. 
— Mountainous  regions  of  Europe.  Part  used. — The 
rhizome.  Composition. — It  owes  its  activity  to  uerofrta. 
Effects. — It  is  a violent  cathartic,  emetic,  and  sternu- 


tatory : in  large  doses  it  produces  bloody  stools,  sinking  M«1«oa 
of  the  pulse,  tremblings,  convulsions,  and  death.  Uses.  Mrdie*. 
— It  lias  been  used  in  some  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  in  gout.  Dose, 
gr.  j.  In  the  Pharmncopadu,  there  is  a rinum  reratri. 

There  is  also  a decoction  and  an  ointment  for  local 
application. 

Z i nci  Sulphas-  Sul  filiate  of  Zinc — prepared  by 
difeolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness.  Composition.  — I eq.  sulphuric  acid,  1 eq. 
oxide  of  zinc.  Effects  and  Uses.— In  small  doses  it 
is  astringent,  tonic,  and  untispaxmodic.  In  full  doses  it 
is  a safe  aud  quickly  acting  emetic:  in  excessive  doses 
it  is  an  irritant  poison.  As  an  emetic  it  is  used  in  . 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning  : as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea 
and  in  chronic  discharges  from  the  urinary  and  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane ; as  a tonic  and  autispas- 
modic,  it  ft  used  in  chorea  and  epilepsy.  As  u local 
astringent,  it  is  used  in  die  form  of  collyritim  in  ophthal- 
miu,  aud  of  au  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  Dose. — As  an 
emetic,  9 j.;  to  produce  its  other  effects,  from  gr.  i to  gr.  v. 

Zinci  Oxydum — Oxide  of  Zinc.— This  is  used  chiefly 
as  a desiccating  local  application  iu  6e  form  of  powder 
dusted  on  the  part,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

ZlMCi  Carboxas. — The  impure  carbonate  of  line  is 
called  calamine.  Its  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  (he 
oxide.  Ceratum  Calami  net  is  an  useful  desiccating 
application. 
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Rimma-  The  premature  death  which  awaits  so  large  a portion  of 
taiy  Pfin-  tj,e  human  race  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  disease; 
MriSne  *r“l  Medicine  is  that  science  which  determines  the 
. ^ existence  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  means  of  preventing 
and  of  curing  this  das*  of  physical  evils. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  of  two  descriptions,  or 
general  and  specific.  The  general  causes  are  me- 
chanical or  chemical  injuries  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
errors  in  diet,  and  powerful  moral  impressions;  and, 
out  of  a total  of  338,979  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  1841,  the  number  of  persons  who  died  from  these 
causes  was  273,636.  The  specific  causes  arc  morbid 
poisons,  as  that  of  small-pox,  of  typhus  fever,  of 
measles,  of  scarlatina,  or  other  contagion  ; and  the 
number  of  deaths  which  resulted  from  these  causes,  in 
1841,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  65,343. 
As  the  diseases  arising  from  these  two  different  classes 
of  causes  an*  entirely  opposed,  both  in  their  laws  and 
treatment,  it  is  intended  to  torm  them  into  two  great 
divisions,  or  into  diseases  arising  from  general  causes 
and  into  diseases  arising  from  specific  causes,  and  to 
make  these  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
treatise.  The  diseases  arising  from  general  causes, 
being  far  greater  in  number  and  much  less  complex  in 
their  phenomena  than  those  depending  on  morbid  poi- 
sons, arc  entitled  to  be  first  considered. 

Or  the  Diseases  arising  from  General  Crises. 

The  number  of  diseases  arising  from  the  action  of 
general  causes  appears  to  be  immense  ; but,  on  a careful 
analysis,  they  resolve  themselves  into  iwo  great  orders, 
or  into  diseases  of  function,  and  into  diseases  of  struc- 
ture (morhi  organic i et  simptices),  each  embracing  a 
small  number  of  classes.  The  diseases  of  function,  for 
instance,  embrace  the  neuroses,  hemorrhages,  and 
dropsies;  while  inflammation,  tubercle,  cancer,  mela- 
nosis, hypertrophy,  and  atrophy,  are  the  subordinate 
classes  of  the  diseases  of  structure.  It  is  proposed  to 
treat  of  the  various  species  of  disease  comprised  in  each 
class  under  the  head  of  the  jnulicolar  class  to  which 
they  belong,  prefacing  each  order  and  each  class  with  a 
short  outline  of  its  most  general  laws. 

Of  the  Diseases  or  Function. 

The  diseases  of  function  embrace  all  those  diseases  in 
which  the  action,  the  secretion,  or  the  sensation  of  a 
part  is  impaired,  without  any  primary  alteration  of 
structure  of  the  organ  or  tissue  a the  led.  Thus,  mania, 
catalepsy,  neuralgia,  anesthesia,  and  palsy,  are  ueuroses 
of  the  brain  or  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
Colic,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  constipation,  are  neuroses 
of  the  alimentary  canal ; and  so  on  of  other  parts. 
Haemorrhage,  or  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  dropsies,  or 
an  effusion  of  water  into  the  shut  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  that  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  are  other  in- 
stances of  functional  disease.  These  two  latter  classes, 
however,  are  so  extremely  well  marked  in  their  phe- 
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nomena,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  occur,  El*mrn- 
that  they  seem  to  form  each  a distinct  family ; and,  ^rJ^ 
consequently,  it  appears  more  proper  to  treat  each  of 
them  under  a separate  head  . ^ _°  * 

No  science  can  be  understood  without  some  reference 
to  its  elementary  principles;  and  three  systems  have 
prevailed  at  different  times  to  explain  disease,  or  vitalism, 
solid  ism  und  hnrnorahsm.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
we  must  adopt  the  essential  parts  of  all  three  systems 
in  a sound  philosophy  of  Medicine.  Vitalism,  for 
instance,  supposes  that  a morbid  slate  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  of  disease.  This  may  be  questionable; 
hut  it  is  certain  that  this  great  principle  differs,  or  has 
a different  force,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  and  in  old 
age ; and  also  that  this  force  varies,  not  only  at  different 
periods  of  life,  but  in  different  seasons,  and  even  in  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  hour,  in  the  mine  person. 

Disease,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  understood  without 
taking  this  element  into  consideration  ; and  the  different 
phases  and  force  of  the  vital  principle,  ami  the  different 
modifications  impressed  upon  it  by  social  position,  ne- 
cessarily form  the  most  leading  feature  in  what  are 
termed  the  predisposing  causes , or  the  different  degrees 
of  liability  of  persons  of  different  sex,  age,  profession,  or 
habits,  to  fall  into  a given  disease. 

Besides  a given  state  of  the  vital  principle,  a healthy 
condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  (the  excitor  and 
forces  of  the  body)  is  equally  essential  to  health. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  divide  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  all  the 
parts  below  the  division  will  hove  lost  not  only  all 
sensation,  but  all  power  of  motion ; or  if  we  suppose 
the  divided  nenre  to  supply  an  organ  of  fccretion,  that 
function  is  also  destroyed.  Thus,  a division  of  the 
gastric  branch  of  the  eighth  pair  destroys  digestion, 
while  a similar  operation  on  the  pulmonary  branches 
causes  the  animal  shortly  to  die  asphyxiated.  It  is 
equally  demonstrable  that  any  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portions or  physical  properties  of  the  blood,  by  modifying 
or  rendering  morbid  one  of  the  great  exciting  forces  of 
nervous  action,  is  equally  a cause  of  disease.  Thus,  on 
injecting  a quantity  of  water  into  the  veius  of  an  nnimul 
it  falls  into  dropsy;  the  abstraction  of  a portion  of 
fibrine  causes  inflammation ; while  the  loos  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  red  globules  is  well  kuown  to 
produce  most  marked  debility.  It  seems  determined, 
therefore,  that  any  departure  from  a healthy  state  of  the 
solids  or  fluids  is  equally  the  cause  of  disease ; and 
hence  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  leading  features  of 
solidism  and  of  humoralism,  as  well  as  of  vitalism,  as 
fundamental  principles  of  Medicine.  It  will  now,  con- 
sequently, be  necessary  to  point  to  a few  of  the  more 
striking  facts  connected  with  these  theories. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  demon- 
strating the  influence  of  the  solids  in  the  production  of 
disease,  the  nerve  has  been  supposed  to  have  suffered 
considerable  mechanical  injury ; but  il  seems  probable 
that  the  slightest  change  in  the  action  of  the  nerve  is 
sufficient  greatly  to  modify  the  action  as  well  as  the 
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Klcmcn*  secretion  of  the  organ  or  port  it  supplies.  Now  (he 
tory  l*rin*  probable  mode  of  action  of  a nerve  is  us  Inflows 
eipltiof  Ansl 

omy  h is  shown  that  the  brain  and  nerves  are 
^^rOU3.  an(|  a fihrous  structure  almost  of  necessity 
'~m~  implies  action  or  contraction.  But,  independent  of  this 
argument,  there  are  many  beautiful  phenomena,  espe- 
cially of  sight,  which  seem  to  prove  that  vision  and 
sensation  generally  result  from  a physical  action  or 
contraction  of  the  nerves,  whether  of  the  eye  or  other 
organ.  Thu*,  if  we  look  steadily  at  a target  composed 
of  concentric  circles  of  various  colours  placed  in  a 
strong  light,  till  the  sight  is  somewhat  fatigued,  ami 
then  close  the  eyes  shaded  by  the  hand  placed  at  about 
on  inch  distance,  we  shall  see,  says  Darwin,  the  most 
beautiful  circles  that  imagination  can  conceive,  and 
which  are  most  resembled  when  a drop  or  two  of  oil  is 
poured  on  a still  lake  on  a fine  day.  These  circular 
irides  of  colour,  however,  are  not  only  different  from 
those  of  the  target,  hut  are  perpetually  changing  till  the 
eye  recovers  its  usual  passive  state.  These  adventitious 
colours  are  called  the  reverse,  or  supplemental  colours. 
This  and  simitar  facts  show  that  vision  is  not  owing  to 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  light,  or  to  its  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  nerves  of  the  retina;  for  in  those 
cases  the  spectra  formed  on  the  eye  would  remain  of 
the  same  colour,  only  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
they  at  last  disappeared  altogether.  The  probable 
explanation,  therefore,  of  the*e  phenomena  seems  to  be, 
that  the  retina  is  composed  of  many  sets  of  nervous 
fibres,  and  that  when  the  set  whose  contractions,  for 
instance,  cause  the  sensation  of  red  is  fatigued,  it  is 
relieved  hy  the  action  of  an  antagonist  set  whose  con- 
tractions cause  the  sensation  of  green,  in  the  same 
manner  a*  we  relieve  the  muscles  of  the  arm  by  changing 
its  position  and  bringing  a different  set  of  muscles  into 
actiou.  Another  circumstance,  atso,  which  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  contraction  of  the  nerveft  consti- 
tutes vision,  is,  if  we  press  the  ball  of  the  eye  at  its 
external  angle  a luminous  appearance  is  observed ; 
while,  if  the  eye  be  struck  a smart  blow,  we  all  know 
flashes  of  fit*  are  perceived.  Now,  the  sensation  of  fire 
thus  produced  is  entirely  the  result  of  mechanical  causes, 
light  or  other  natural  stimulant  being  altogether  absent. 
It  follows,  then,  that  vision  is  produced  by  contractions 
of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ; and  this  mode  of 
action,  proved  to  be  true  of  the  sense  of  sight,  nmy  be 
equally  demonstrated  of  the  nerves  of  the  other  senses, 
and  also  of  those  of  the  different  organs  of  secretion.  It 
results,  therefore,  if  a healthy  action  of  the  nerves  (the 
great  moving  and  secreting  powers  of  the  body)  be 
essential  to  health,  that  every  morbid  action  of  the 
nerve  must  be  a cause  of  disease. 

The  contraction  of  a nerve,  however,  although  it  may 
account  for  sensation  and  secretion,  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  explain  the  great  |>ower  imparted  to  and  exercised  hy 
the  muscles;  for  if  we  consider  how  soft  and  tender 
and  little  coherent  the  brain  and  nervous  fibres  are,  and 
also  how  easily  the  muscular  fibre  is  torn  after  death, 
something  more  is  wanting  than  mere  muscular  con- 
traction to  explain  the  infinitely  greater  power  which 
the  muscular  fibre  is  capable  of  exciting  during  lile 
than  after  death.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cohesion  of  bodiea  depends  on  the  presence  of 
elastic  fluids ; and  this  opinion  is  strengthened,  if  not 
completely  established,  by  modern  discoveries,  for  a 
continued  stream  of  electric  fluid  will  enable  a magnet 
to  support  a mass  of  iron,  of  any  weight,  for  an  almost 


indefinite  lime.  It  seem*  probable,  therefore,  that  Elemen- 
nervous  contraction  is  followed  by  the  extrication  of  a tary  Priu- 
fhiid  which  is  the  cause  of  vital  cohesion  of  parts,  and  of  cipltaof 
the  wonderful  force  which  the  muscles  exert  in  moving 
and  raising  bodies. 

It  is  singular  that  the  electric  fluid,  so  powerful  an 
agent  in  producing  cohesion  of  inanimate  substances,  is 
also  the  great  agent  of  chemical  composition  and  of 
decomposition ; and  likewise  that  this  fluid  is  evolved 
by  mere  change  of  motion  in  the  particles  of  matter.  It 
seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  from  analogy,  that  a 
nervous  fluid  is  extricated  in  like  manner  by  a molecular 
motion  or  contraction  of  the  nerves,  and  that  this  fluid 
is  the  cause,  not  only  of  nervous  and  muscular  cohesion, 
but  is  also  the  great  agent  of  the  vital  compositions  and 
decompositions  which  are  incessantly  going  on  in  every 
part  oi  the  body.  Again,  when  we  observe  that  heat  is 
given  off  by  most  inorganic  substances  after  a smart 
blow,  which  approximates  their  particles,  we  may  almost 
infer  that  nervous  contraction  may  be  one  of  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  regulate  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body. 

If  the  theory  of  a nervous  coni  ruction,  followed  by  the 
extrication  of  a nervous  fluid,  be  established,  the  one 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other,  and  the  term 
“ nervous  sensibility''  may  be  used  to  express  their  con- 
joint effect.  This  nervous  sensibility,  it  would  appear, 
then,  in  health,  is  accumulated  by  repose  and  exhausted 
by  action;  so  that,  at  times,  it  may  be  considerably  in 
excess  or  in  defect.  If,  for  instance,  we  Rit  in  the  dark, 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  so  greatly  increased  that 
the  eye  is  actually  pained  by  the  admission  of  a strong 
light.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  the  sun,  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina  is  so  absolutely  exhausted  by 
the  intensity  of  its  rays,  that  for  a time  we  ure  blinded 
to  every  other  object.  This  property  of  accumulation 
and  of  exhaustion  of  nervous  sensibility  is  often  ex- 
tremely sudden,  or  otherwise  exists  in  a most  marked 
degree  in  disease.  Thus,  nothing  is  frequently  more 
unexpected  in  its  attack  than  u paroxysm  of  wild 
insanity,  of  epilepsy,  of  hysteria,  or  of  tetanus;  while 
fainting,  or  the  last  stages  of  fever,  are  familiar  example* 
of  collapse,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nervous 
energy  is  exhausted. 

The  hypothesis  of  a nervous  fluid  seems  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  this  elementary  principle  may  be 
rapidly  communicated  from  one  nart  to  another.  In 
health,  the  action  of  the  bruin,  in  determining  n greuter 
quantity  of  nervous  fluid  to  a |utrticular  part,  is  quite 
remarkable.  Let  a black  spot,  for  instance,  about  the 
sixe  of  a tadpole,  be  made  on  a sheet  of  white  paper; 
that  spot,  if  looked  at  attentively,  will  be  seen  in  a few 
seconds  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  light ; a circum- 
stance which  can  only  arise  from  the  retina  being 
rendered  more  scnsihle  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
nervous  energy  communicated  to  it  from  the  brain  by 
the  power  of  attention.  In  like  manner,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  times  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the 
times  of  eaiing,  and  so  on  of  the  other  functions,  may 
in  a considerable  degree  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in 
proportion  as  we  direct  our  attention  towards  those 
purposes.  It  is  this  power  of  the  brain  over  distant 
parts  which  renders  the  nervous  and  hypochondriacal 
person  so  prone  to  exacerbations  and  remissions ; for. 
by  constantly  brooding  over  his  complaiut,  a flood  of 
cerebral  or  nervous  energy  is  directed  to  the  diseased 
part,  and  all  its  morbid  sensibilities  are  immediately 
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Elwnen-  aroused.  If  we  pursue  this  subject  further,  it  will  be 
t*ry  Prin-  easy  to  show  that  a powerful  action  of  any  one  part 
cipiMuf  may  readily  exhaust  the  whole  system,  terminating. 
Medicine.^  pCrf,npS>  jn  almost  sodden  death.  A person,  tor  instance, 
has  strangulated  hernia,  or  a small  ulcer  of  the  intestine , 
the  part  is  not  vital,  nor  the  pain  great,  yet  in  a few 
hours  the  patient  lies  a corpse. 

It  would  be  t'xlremelv  difficult  to  exhaust  the  inter- 


esting subject  of  the  action  of  the  solids;  hut  there  are 
two  points  which  it  is  essential  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
as  they  instance  remarkable  laws  of  the  neuroses.  The 
first  is,  that  sensation,  though  almost  constantly  passive, 
and  in  health  only  brought  into  action  when  some  ex- 
ternal agent  is  present  capubleof  acting  upon  the  nerve, 
yet  is  in  some  instances  active,  or  exists  when  no 
external  agent  having  any  affinity  for  the  nerve  is  pre- 
sent. Thus,  we  are  often  sensible  of  tastes  in  our 
mouths,  although  we  have  not  eaten  the  particular 
substance,  perhaps,  for  some  months.  In  like  manner, 
in  insanity,  the  patient  often  hears  and  sees  persons  and 
things  which  have  no  real  existence.  Another  familiar 
example  of  active  sensation  is,  that  jHrrsons  who  have 
lost  a limb  (as  the  leg),  are  often  sensible  of  painful  or 
agreeable  sensations,  which  they  refer  to  the  foot, 
although  that  part  has  perhaps  been  long  removed.  In 
all  these  cases  the  sensation  is  evidently  active,  the 
nerve  taking  on  (hose  actions  by  which  such  sensations 
were  accustomed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  brain.  It  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  this  law  that  a part,  having  been  once 
diseased,  readily  runs  into  the  same  morbid  state,  not 
only  when  the  exciting  cause  is  present,  but  also  when 
it  is  absent. 


The  next  remarkable  law  is,  that  sensation  is  not,  as 
is  generally  imagined,  instantaneous  ; but,  like  every 
other  function,  is  performed  in  certain  times.  The 
sensation  of  sight,  for  instance,  is  not  instantaneous, 
for  we  many  times  in  an  hour  cover  our  eyes  with  our 
eye  lids  without  perceiving  it,  so  that  the  perception  of 
light  is  not  changed  for  that  of  darkness  in  so  short  a 
time  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  On  the  continent  it 
has  been  remurked,  that  different  astronomers  observing 
the  passage  of  a star  over  the  thread  of  a micrometer 
by  the  same  clock  have  varied  a third,  a half,  and  even 
a whole  second  as  to  time — a discrepancy,  says  Nicolai, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a 
difference  of  lime  in  the  transmission  of  the  image  of 
the  star  from  the  eye  to  the  brain,  and  also  of  the  sound 
of  the  clock  from  the  ear  to  the  same  organ. 

In  disease,  the  limes  of  the  action  of  the  brain  are 
often  greatly  increased  or  diminished.  In  idiotcy,  and 
other  forms  of  insanity,  and  also  after  many  other 
severe  disorders,  the  apprehension  of  the  patient  is  often 
distressingly  slow,  while  in  acute  cases  the  patient  will 
hardly  sleep  day  or  night  for  many  weeks  together  from 
incessant  activity  of  mind.  Again,  if  we  look  to  the 
other  functions  of  life,  as  to  defecation  or  to  digestion, 
we  shall  find  that  the  organs  on  which  they  depend  act 
only  at  certain  times,  long  intervals  of  repose  being 
necessary  to  renew  their  power  after  action.  The 
stomach,  for  example,  in  the  adult,  can  ouly  digest  three 
or  four  times  a day,  for  if  pressed  beyond  a given  point 
food  is  loathed.  In  bulimia  the  appetite  can  hardly 
be  satiated,  while  in  fever  the  patient  hardly  digests 


or  even  weeks.  The  law  of  healthy  animal  functions  Elemeo- 
then  is  to  remit;  and  when  the  natural  times  are  dis-  Ury  Prin- 
turbed,  disease  is  the  consequence.  It  is  this  tendency  «*pl«  of 
td'  diseased  actions  to  remit  which  so  often  occasions  a 
difficulty  in  determining  wheihrr  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  is  owing  to  medicine  or  to  a natural  subsidence 
of  the  disease,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  wc  must  attribute 
the  endless  “ nostrums**  which  disgrace  the  practice  of 
physic. 

Such  is  the  probable  action  and  a few  of  the  laws  of 
the  nerves  in  the  neuroses.  The  few  tacts  relating  to 
Ihc  alterations  of  the  blood  in  this  class  of  disease  with 
which  we  ure  acquainted  are  as  follows  : — Andral  sup- 
poses the  mean  quantity  of  fibrine  in  healthy  blood  to 
be  3 parts  in  a thousand ; of  red  globules  to  be  127  ; 
while  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  serum,  71  parts  are 
albumen  and  about  9 parts  are  free  alkali,  or  other  saline 
substances.  Now  if  we  take  plethora  and  anemia  to  be 
the  extreme  points  of  the  constitution  in  the  neuroses,  we 
shall  find  the  natural  and  healthy  proportions  of  the 
blood  sensibly  altered  in  these  states.  Thus,  in  thirty-one 
cases  of  well  marked  plethora,  Andral  found  the  propor- 
tions of  fibrine  diminished  to  2*  7 instead  of  3,  while  the 
mean  of  the  red  globules  was  as  141  instead  of  127.  On 
the  contrary,  in  sixteen  slight  cases  of  anemia  the  red 
globules  were  reduced  from  127  to  109,  while  in  twenty- 
four  well  marked  cases  Ihc  mean  was  only  65,  and  in 
one  ease  they  had  fallen  as  low  as  28.  Again,  the  quantity 
of  fibrine  in  the  sixteen  slight  cases  was  natural,  or  as  3 ; 
while  in  the  twenty-four  well  marked  cases  it  was  in- 
creased. or  an  3*  3.  In  general,  then,  in  the  neuroses  the 
characteristic  of  the  plethoric  extreme  of  the  blood  is  a 
less  quantity  of  water  and  of  fibrine,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  red  globules  ; while  in  the  anemic  extreme 
the  water  and  fibrine  are  increased,  while  the  red  glo 
bules,  and  probably  also  the  albumen,  are  greatly  di- 
minished. The  blood  also  in  this  latter  state  is  some- 
times slightly  huffed,  and  the  globule*  smaller  than  in 
health. 


It  is  singular,  in  the  neuroses  the  opposite  extremes 
of  plethora  and  of  anemia  are  often  marked  by  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  as  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  palpi- 
tation, and  hysteria.  The  different  states  of  the  con- 
stitution, however,  distinctly  mark  these  opposite  con 
ditions. 


Besides  the  symptoms  common  to  plethora  and 
anemia,  Andral  conceives  he  has  determined  a law 
peculiar  to  anemia,  or  that,  when  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood  arc  below  HO,  the  bruit  de  dial) I c is  con- 
stant, and  heaid  in  every  artery  in  the  body.  When 
they  arc  about  80  this  bruit  is  still  constant,  hut  is 
heard  only  in  the  carotid  arteries.  Again,  when  the 
quantity  of  blood  globules  is  above  80  and  below  125, 
the  bruit , though  still  heard  in  the  carotids,  is  not 
constant  but  intermits;  while  above  125  he  conceives 
the  bruit  ceases  altogether. 

The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  will,  it  is  hoped, 
turn  the  attention  of  the  student,  and  awaken  his 
curiosity  to  the  gTeat  elementary  principles  of  the 
Neuroses, — a clasa  of  disease  usually  of  long  duration, 
without  fever,  often  strikingly  formidable  in  their  symp- 
toms, and  in  many  instances  Ihe  cause  of  much  suffer- 
ing. They  are  generally  difficult  of  cure,  and  it  will  be 


anything  for  many  days.  The  action  or  the  bowels,  also,  seen  for  the  most  part  aggravated  by  bleeding,  nrtd 
instead  of  taking  place  every  twenty-four  hours,  may  assuaged  by  opiates  and  tonics,  but  under  any  circum- 
be  incessant,  or  it  may  be  deferred  for  several  days  stances  have  a strong  tendency  to  recur. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


EUmca-  ORDER  I. 

Ury  Pfio*  Qr  TME  NECROSES. — Cl- ASS  I. 

Medkiue  Q/*  Insanity. — Esquirol  has  defined  madness  to  be  a 
v cerebral  affection,  ordinarily  chronic,  without  fever,  and 

characterized  by  disorders  of  the  intellect,  of  volition, 
and  of  the  sente*.  A moral  as  we!)  as  a pathological 
definition,  however,  is  necessary  of  this  disease,  and  in 
that  view  it  may  be  defined  to  be  that  state  of  mind 
which  renders  a man  an  irresponsible  being,  and  con- 
sequently unfits  him  for  the  performance  of  the  social 
and  political  duties  of  life.  The  amount  of  disease  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  this  state  must  often  rest  with 
a jury  ; for  every  faculty  of  the  mind  may  lie  diseased, 
as  the  memory,  the  judgment,  the  imagination,  and 
the  power  of  associating  ideas,  yet  the  party  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a most  useful  and  even  valuable  member 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  history  of  insanity  shows  that  it  is  of  very  early 
origin.  Saui  was  unquestionably  insane ; and  so  fa- 
miliar does  this  disease  op|»ear  to  have  been  among 
the  Jews,  that  David,  to  escajic  from  Achisb,  king  of 
Gath,  feigned  himself  mad:  “and  he  changed  his  be- 
haviour before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad.  and 
scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle 
fall  down  his  beard.  Then  Achish  said  unto  his  ser- 
vants,‘You  see  the  man  is  mad.*  ” The  insanity  of 
Hercules,  of  Ajax,  of  Medea,  and  of  Orestes,  mfist  have 
been  traditional  before  it  1>ecame  the  subject  of  poetry, 
atxl  shows  that  the  disease  was  common  even  in  the 
fabulous  ages  of  the  Grecian  annals.  In  modern  times 
it  Is  ft  disease  unhappily  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  has, 
though  perhaps  rwueously,  been  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tended in  pro|Hirtion  lo  the  degree  of  civilization.  The 
numbers  that  died  from  this  complaint  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1839,  amounted,  however,  according 
to  the  Registrar-General's  Report,  to  only  424,  or  226 
males  and  198  females. 

Remote  Cauie, — The  remote  causes  of  insanity  are 
moral  and  physical.  Of  5653  patients  principally 
admitted  into  the  different  hospitals  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  558  arose  either  from  foils  or  blows  on 
, the  head,  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  other  physical 
causes  not  determined.  The  other  5095  cases  nil  arose 
from  moral  causes,  as  religion,  crossed  in  love,  jealousy, 
family  disputes,  reverses  of  fortune,  wounded  pride,  dis- 
appointed ambition,  anger,  fright,  arbitrary  detention, 
excess  of  study,  liherlinage,  and  drunkenness. 

The  action  of  moral  causes  in  producing  insanity  is 
so  striking  that  the  passing  events  of  the  day  often  give 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  disease.  When  magic 
and  witchcraft  were  believed  in,  Europe  was  overrun 
with  persons  who  supposed  themselves  possessed  by 
the  devil.  On  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  his 
unfortunate  family,  the  hospitals  swarmed  with  dau- 
phins destined  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  The  trial 
of  the  Due  d’Enghien  ma  le  many  insane  impersonators 
of  that  illustrious  person  ; and  when  the  Pope  was  at 
Paris,  that  singular  event  caused  many  religious  mono- 
maniacs—a form  of  Insanity,  says  Esquire),  which 
shortly  after  disappeared. 

Fr  (disposing  Causes. — The  principal  predisposing 
causes  are  age,  sex,  hereditary  descent,  and  disease. 

As t. — Infancy  is  nearly  exempted  from  madness,  and 
an  also  is  childhood,  except  in  cases  of  congenital  idiot- 
ism.  Enquired,  however,  gives  the  case  of  a child 
between  five  and  ten  year*  old  whose  monomania  lay  in 
attempting  to  destroy  both  her  father  and  mother. 


Insanity,  however,  an  a general  principle,  seldom  breaks  Klwneo- 
out  till  after  puberty,  and  when  the  passions  are  fully 
developed.  Letiret  gives  the  following  table  of  the  uges 
of  11,687  insane  patients.  . 


Under  20  . 

1,007 

From  21  to  30  . 

2,541 

, , 31  to  40  . 

. 3.43S 

,,  41  to  50  . . 

. 2,293 

,,  51  to  60  . . 

. 1,185 

. 819 

,,  61  to  70  . * 

, , 7 1 to  80  . . 

. 364 

Above  80  . . 

. 40 

777687 

.Sex, — It  has  been  much  disputed  which  sex  is  most 
liable  to  insanity  ; but  Esquire),  from  returns  obtained 
from  the  different  insane  establishments  of  Loudon  and 
Paris,  considers  the  numbers  to  be  nearly  equal,  the 
number  of  males  attacked  being  6335,  and  of  females 
6992, —a  result  which  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
influence  which  menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  suckling 
have  in  the  production  of  thisdiseasr,  and  which  Eaquiro! 
estimates  a*  accounting  for  the  insauity  of  one-«xih  of 
the  whole  number  of  women  attacked.  As  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  influence  of  social  position  on  the  patients, 

44  women  were  unmarried,  80  married,  and  20  were 
widows.  Of  the  males  61  were  unmarried,  123  married, 
and  8 widowers ; which  shows  a larger  proportion  of 
insanity  among  the  unmarried  than  among  the  married 
population  in  pro|>ortion  lo  their  respective  numbers. 

It  has  been  thought,  also,  that  the  maniac  was  more 
particularly  affected  at  the  full  of  the  moon ; but 
Esquirot  thinks  the  exacerbation  attributable  merely  to 
the  light,  for  when  that  is  excluded  the  patients  are  as 
tranquil  as  at  other  times. 

Hereditary. — The  testimony  of  almost  universal  ex- 
perience establishes  the  fact  of  a very  general  hereditary 
transmission  of  insanity,  This  is  remarkably  instanced 
among  the  Catholics  and  Quakers  of  England,  and  also 
among  the  high  nobility  of  France,  who  almost  in 
every  instance  intermarry,  and  arc  allied  by  blood  to 
each  other,  inculcating  u sad  lesson  to  those  parents 
who  consult,  in  the  marriage  of  their  children,  the 
interest  rather  than  the  health  of  their  descendants. 

This  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  aristocracy 
is  greatly  insisted  on  by  Esquiro),  who  slates  that  out 
of  321  pauper  female  lunatics,  only  105,  or  one-third 
nearly,  were  ascertained  to  belong  to  families  in  which 
insanity  had  previously  existed ; while  out  of  264 
females  of  the  higher  classes,  150,  or  more  than  one-half, 
were  thus  connected.  In  general,  children  horn  before 
the  insanity  of  their  parents  are  less  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease than  those  born  after  the  attack  ; also  children 
born  of  parents  diseased  in  one  line  are  less  liable  to  it 
than  parents  diseased  in  both  lines.  The  condition  of 
the  mother  also  during  gestation  has  often  a striking 
effect  on  the  mental  health  of  her  future  offspring  ; for 
Eaquirol  observed  that  during  the  French  revolution 
many  pregnant  ladies  whose  minds  were  kept  constantly 
in  a state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  during  that  epoch,  brought 
forth  children  which,  in  their  infancy,  were  subject  to 
spasmodic,  convulsive,  or  other  nervous  diseases  ; and  in 
their  youth  either  to  madness,  imbecility,  or  dementia, 
and  almost  without  an  exciting  cause. 

Certain  diseases  also  ore  powerful  predisposing  or  1 
even  exciting  causes  of  insanity,  as  epilepsy,  which 
gives  rise  to  a large  number  of  the  most  incurable  cases 
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El*iu«a-  of  madness.  Insanity  also  often  alternates  with  phthisis 
Ury  Prio-  — the  one  disease  becoming  lateut  in  proportion  as  the 
cipies  of  other  becomes  active.  Derangement  of  function,  or  strue- 
Madicioe.  lurt  oj*  ^ uterus,  is  also  a powerful  predppoeing  cause. 

Many  persons  also  become  deranged  alter  severe  fevers ; 
while  Fuville  slates  that  five-sixths  of  those  he  examined 
had  more  or  less  disease  of  the  heart,  showing  the 
powerful  effects  of  intemperance  and  of  strung  passions 
in  the  production  of  this  mental  affection. 

Pathology. — The  cranium  of  the  insane  patient  is 
occasionally  found  extremely  thin,  and  occasionally 
greatly  thickened  ; but  except  in  a few  cases,  especially 
in  idiots  its  conformation  and  sixe  is  natural.  On 
opening  the  cranium,  all  authors,  whether  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  are  agreed  (hat  in  a given 
number  of  cases,  however  severe  the  malady  may  have 
been,  not  a trace  of  disease,  either  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  is  to  be  met  with.  The  proportion,  says 
Calrnicl,  muy  be  small  (eight  times  in  seventy-five),  but 
still  it  is  enough  to  prove  that  insanity  is  merely  a func- 
tional disease  of  the  brain,  and  also  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  lesions  of  that  organ  are.  in  many  cases, 
the  consequence  of  the  high  excitement  and  violent 
exertions  of  the  patient  rather  than  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease. 

When  any  lesion  exists,  it  is  principally  slight  inflam- 
mation of  (he  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  with  effusion  into 
their  cavity,  generally  of  serum,  or  of  serum  with  points 
of  lymph,  ami  less  commonly  of  a gelaliniform  sub- 
stance. These  lesions  are  more  frequently  found  at  the 
anterior  and  superior  portions  than  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  lesions  next  in  ftpquency  arc  thickening 
and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  with  effusion  of  serum 
in  large  quantities  into  the  ventricles,  sometimes  doubling 
or  trebling  their  capacity.  The  dura  mater  is  also 
strongly  adherent  to  the  cranial  bones. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  generally  healthy,  but 
in  acute  cases  sometimes  strongly  marked  by  many 
puncta  cruenta.  Again,  often  on  removing  the  arach- 
noid, a small  portion  of  the  cortide  substance,  strongly 
injected,  is  detached  with  it.  In  many  cases  the  brain 
is  sailer  than  natural ; and  in  a very  few  cases  so  loaded 
with  serum  that  Leuret  has  been  enabled  to  express 
that  fluid  from  it  in  considerable  abundance.  In  a very 
small  number  of  cases  the  brain  is  harder  than  natural. 
When  the  patient  has  fallen  from  paralysis,  tlic  lesions 
are  similar,  but  occasionally  traces  of  apoplectic  effusion 
have  been  found. 

Such  have  been  the  lesions  commonly  observed  in 
insanity  ; and  if  it  be  asked  whether  they  in  any  degree 
explain  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not,  for  the  same  appearanoe*  are  often  ob- 
served in  patients  who  have  in  no  degree  suffered  from 
insanity.  Neither  has  anything  been  observed  which 
could  in  any  instance  fix  or  confirm  Gall’s  theory  of 
the  localization  of  the  cerebral  phenomena,  for  the  same 
lesion  often  exists  in  forms  of  insanity  totally  different 
from  each  other. 

Symptom*. — Insanity  has  many  different  forms,  and 
is  divided  into  monomania,  mania,  melancholia,  and 
dementia. 

It  is  hardly  poasibte  to  understand  the  nature  of 
insanity  without  first  considering  that  every  sense  is 
liable  to  be  diseased,  as  light  things  to  feel  heavy,  small 
things  to  seem  large,  hot  things  to  feel  cold ; or  else 
that  the  senses  arc  liable,  from  the  irritation  of  the  brain 
or  other  came,  to  become  active,  the  patient  seeing  per- 


sons or  hearing  discourses  when  no  such  person  is  Klenwn- 
preaent,  and  no  such  discourse  is  related.  When  he  is  **r5' 
satisfied  by  reasoning  and  the  evidence  of  his  other  julidkina. 
senses  that  what  he  hears  or  sees  is  un  illusion,  he  is  f . 
said  to  labour  under  an  hallucination.  When,  however, 
he  believes  and  acts  upon  them,  tie  is  iusune.  The 
following  are  a few  instances  of  hallucination 

Every'  sense  is  liable  to  the  disease  of  hallucination. 

Dr.  Falconer  mentions  a case  in  which  cold  bodies  felt 
intensely  hot  to  the  patient  ; he  could  not  move  but  he 
was  burnt.  Esquirol  mentions  a lady  who,  being 
recommended  a lavement,  was  desirous  of  administering 
it  herself.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  syringe  put  in 
her  bands,  than  she  threw  it  away  with  uu  expression 
of  horror,  staling  it  felt  so  heavy  that  she  lwlieved  it  to 
be  filled  with  mercury,  and  that  they  wanted  to  make  a 
barometer  of  tier  body.  A gentleman,  whose  mind  was 
in  every  other  respect  perfect,  had  constantly  the  sen- 
sation of  his  mouth  being  full  of  pieces  of  broken  glass ; 
while  anoiher,  curious  in  his  table  and  choice  in  his 
wines,  believed  everything  tasted  of  porridge.  A lady 
labouring  under  phthisis  quitted  lodging  slier  lodging, 
being  everywhere  annoyed  with  the  smell  of  burning 
charcoal.  The  sight  also  is  often  the  seat  of  halluci- 
nation. Dr.  O’Connor  met  with  a patient  recovering 
from  measles,  to  whom  every  object  appeared  diminished 
to  the  smallest  possible  size.  While  Harem  Larrey  men- 
tions another  person  who  saw  men  as  big  as  giants ; 
and  again,  another  party  on  recovering  from  typhus,  felt 
himself  in  be  ten  feet  high,  his  bed  eight  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  the  opening  of  the  chimney  as  large  as  the 
arch  of  a bridge.  The  celebrated  Pascal  always  believed 
he  saw  a precipice  on  his  left  hand,  and  always  bad  a 
chair  placed  on  that  side  to  prevent  his  falling  into  it. 

The  ear,  also,  the  organ  that  hears  *4  The  airy  tongues 
that  syllable  men’s  names,'*  is  likewise  often  affected. 

A gentleman  riding  by  a barracks  at  evening  call 
never  got  the  sound  of  the  bugle  out  of  his  ears  for  nine 
months ; and  everybody  knows  that  Dr.  Johnson  always 
entertained  a deep  impression  that,  while  opening  the 
door  of  his  college  chambers,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
mother,  then  many  miles  distant,  calling  him  by  his 
name,  “ Sain  ! Sam  !’* 

It  is  remarkable  thut  these  hallucinations  sometimes 
occur  when  the  organ  is  itself  destroyed.  Esquirol,  for 
example,  attended’  an  insane  merchant  who,  though 
labouring  under  gutta  serena,  not  only  heard  persons 
talking  to  him,  hut  saw  visions  that  perfectly  enchanted 
him.  He  had  also  under  his  care  a Jewess,  who  was 
blind,  and  yet  saw  things  the  most  strange.  She  died, 
when  the  optic  nerve,  from  its  anterior  point  of  decus- 
sation till  it  entered  the  globe  of  the  eye,  was  found 
atrophied,  so  that  the  transmission  of  any  exterior  im- 
pression was  impossible.  He  mentions  also  two  other 
women  absolutely  deaf,  who  had  no  other  delirium  than 
that  of  hearing  every  night  suudry  invisible  persons  that 
addressed  them. 

Such  are  instances  of  hallucinations,  and  the  images 
thus  excited  are  as  vivid  as  those  produced  by  external 
causes,  so  that  the  patient  when  insane  entirely  believes 
the  empty  and  false  forms  he  sees,  the  ideal  sounds  he 
hears,  to  be  real  and  substantial.  Nothing  can  persuade 
him  of  their  fallacy ; but,  like  Macbeth,  he  insists,  “ If  I 
stand  here  I saw  biro.”  It  is  only  by  the  occurrence  of 
a temporary  hallucination  that  we  can  explain  the  appa- 
rition of  the  ghost  of  Ciesar  to  Brutus,  promising  to 
meet  him  at  Philippi ; or  live  existence  of  the  flimiliar 
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spirit  which  conversed  with  Tukso.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  such  hallucinations  funned  a portion  of  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  occurring  in  the  cases  of  Luther, 
Ignatius  Locals,  and  Swedenborg.  Out  of  100  iu&ane 
persons,  80  at  least  labour  under  hallucinations  of 
one,  two,  or  even  of  all  the  senses.  Thus  they  are  per- 
petually holding  conversations  with  imaginary  beings, 
seeing  ecstatic  \isions,  fighting  with  enemies  ready  to 
destroy  them ; and  in  a few  instances  an  angel  of  light 
is  at  one  ear,  and  the  angel  of  darkness  at  the  other. 
Some,  again,  smell  all  the  odours  of  Arabia,  while  to 
others  everything  they  eat  tastes  of  human  blood,  or  of 
raw  flesh,  or  is  gritty  with  arsenic. 

In  insanity,  also,  if  a part  be  diseased,  the  imagina- 
tion often  personifies  it,  and  converts  it  into  some 
strange  reality.  Thus,  a young  woman  who  suffered 
from  pain  in  the  crown  of  her  head  was  convinced  it 
was  caused  by  a worm  gnawing  her  brain.  An  old 
general,  who  believed  the  sun  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
ills,  suffered  occasionally  pain  iu  the  knee ; and  in  one  of 
these  paroxysms  he  seized  the  pained  part  with  one 
hund,  and  striking  it  with  the  other  cried  out,  “Ah! 
rascal,  you  shall  not  escape  me  now  !M  evidently  con- 
ceiving his  knee  to  be  a thief.  There  are  constantly  in 
the  hospitals  patients  who,  suffering  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach, believe  that  organ  to  be  filled  with  serpents  or 
frogs.  One  man  compluined  his  stomach  was  filled 
with  mice,  when  a friend  advised  him  to  swallow  a cat. 
A woman,  lor  many  years  a lunatic  at  Salp£triere.  and 
who  suffered  severely  from  abdominal  pains,  believed 
she  had  a whole  regiment  of  soldiers  in  her  ahdomen, 
and  when  the  pains  were  severe  that  they  fought  with 
each  other.  Another  woman,  called  by  the  patients 
M Mere  dc  l’Eglise,'*  believed  to  have  in  her  entrails  all 
the  personages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  occasionally 
those  of  the  whole  Bible : when  her  pains  were  ex- 
asperated, she  sometimes  cried  out,  “ Je  n'y  puis  plus 
tenirquand  Cera  t’on  la  paix  del’Eglise;"  and  at  others 
she  believed  the  Popes  held  their  councils  in  her  abdo- 
men. This  patient  died,  when  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  found  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  perito- 
neum ; and  the  same  appearances  were  found  in  a 
woman  who  believed  her  abdomen  was  filled  with 
devils. 


Or  Monomania. 


Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  hallucinations,  we 
must  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  insanity,  and 
first  of  monomania,  or  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which 
some  one  passion  or  hallucination  so  entirely  possesses 
the  patient  as  to  lead  to  erroneous  and  often  dangerous 
conduct.  The  modes  of  this  affection  arc  endless; 
some  being  beset  by  jealousy  ; others  desperately  in  love, 
and  sometimes  with  entirely  imaginary  objects;  others 
seek  their  own  death  or  the  destruction  of  other  people,  or 
have  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  commit  petty  thefls,  or  to 
aet  everything  on  fire.  These  varieties  are  termed  klep- 
tomonia,  pyromaniu,  autophomania,  and  erotomania,  and 
so  on,  according  to  tike  passion  or  imagining  of  the  pa- 
tient. We  shall  only  be  able  to  give  a few  of  the  endless 
varieties  of  this  disease. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a disease  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
combined  with  a morbid  imagining,  so  that  the  patient 
believes  himself  to  be  strangely  metamorphosed,  changed 
into  some  inanimate  thing,  or  else  loses  all  knowledge 
of  his  persooul  identity  ; and  this  form  of  disease  is 
(sometimes  combined  with  other  hallucinations.  The 


odd  conceptions  of  the  patients  under  these  circum-  Elemen- 
stances  are  singular  enough.  Men  hare  imagined 
themselves  to  be  so  much  butter  or  putty,  and  in  the  jfidSna 
one  case  to  be  unable  to  bear  heat  for  fear  of  melt-  * 

ing,  and  in  the  other  have  forborne  to  walk  lest  their 
legs  should  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  their  body. 

One  man  kept  the  house  imagining  he  was  too  large  to 
pass  through  a given  door-way ; and  when  he  was 
pushed  through  he  screamed,  affirmed  his  flesh  was  torn 
from  his  bones,  and  actually  died  of  fright.  One  man 
imagined  he  was  Aldgate  pump,  that  his  arm,  which 
was  in  perpetual  motion,  was  the  handle,  and  bitterly 
complained  that  the  inhabitants  would  let  him  have 
no  rest  momiug,  noon,  or  night.  Another,  that  he  was 
a seven-shilling  piece,  and  went  round  to  his  neighbours 
hoping,  if  his  wife  should  bring  him  to  their  shops,  they 
would  neither  take  him  in  payment  nor  give  change  for 
him.  A third  supposed  himself  transformed  into  a beer- 
barrel  rolled  along  the  streets.  A fourth,  that  he  was  a 
mutton-chop,  and  insisted  that  his  wife  should  take  him 
daily  to  the  butcher  to  be  trimmed.  Bishop  VVarburton 
speaks  of  a person  who  thought  himself  a goose-pic,  u 
circumstance  referred  to  by  Pope  in  hia sketch  of  Hypo- 
chondriasis 

“ A pipkin  there,  like  Homer4*  tripod,  walks) 

Here  sighs  a jar,  and  there  a guo«e>pw  talks. *' 

Among  other  singular  forms  of  hypochondriasis  is  a 
belief  iu  an  absolute  change  of  sex.  Dr.  Arnold  saw  a 
man  who  fancied  himself  in  the  “ family  way  and 
Ksquirol  speaks  of  a male  patient  who  fancied  himscif 
a woman,  and  felt  insulted  if  the  slightest  liberty  was 
taken  with  his  dress.  %>me  have  thought  themselves 
converted,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  wild  beasts. 

In  every  madhouse  there  is  a last  surviving  woman  ; 
a last  man  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  horror  at  having 
out-lived  the  whole  world.  Some  patients  imsgine 
they  have  no  soul,  others  no  body,  others  that  they  are 
absolutely  dead.  One  gentleman  approaching  his  90th 
year  so  far  lost  his  mind  that  he  assembled  his  family 
around  him  and  announced  to  them  that  he  was  dead ; 
begged,  in  communicating  the  sad  intelligence  to  his 
absent  friends,  they  would  say  he  went  off  easily,  and 
expressed  himself  a little  scandalized  that  the  windows 
were  not  closed  on  the  occasion,  and  entreated,  as  a last 
favour,  for  one  pinch  more  out  of  his  favourite  snutP- 
box  before  he  was  finally  screwed  down.  Sometimes 
the  supposed  deceased  party  is  resuscitated.  One  man, 
who  received  a severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Auaterlilz, 
believed  he  had  died,  and  that  the  body  he  had  now  got 
was  not  his  own,  but  some  machine  malfaite.  Another, 
that  he  was  guillotined  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  had  not  only  lost  his  own  head,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  had  got  a new  one.  A third,  that  his  head  had 
been  put  on  his  shoulders  with  the  face  towards  his 
back  ; and,  lastly,  some  think  they  have  not  only  lost 
their  heads,  but  see  them  rolling  on  the  ground. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  insanity  is  of  so  simple 
and  harmless  a nature  ; for  more  commonly  the  affections 
and  feelings  arc  subverted,  and  the  persons  most  dear 
to  us  by  the  tics  of  relationship  become  hateful  to  us ; 
while  the  mind  is  more  commonly  swayed  by  some 
destructive  passion  to  effect  some  object  criminal  in 
itself.  This  state  of  the  feelings  may  or  may  nut  be 
accompanied  by  hallucinations.  The  most  extreme  form 
of  this  description  of  monomania  is  androphomauia. 

Androphomonia. — Gall  gives  the  case  of  a man  at 
Vienna,  who,  after  witnessing  a public  execution,  «m 
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El*m«i»-  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  propensity  to  kill,  although 
<£*7  he  had  a clear  consciousness  of  his  situation,  expressed 
Medicine.  greatest  aversion  to  commit  such  a crime,  shook  his 
- head,  wrung  his  hands,  and  cried  out  to  his  friends  to 
keep  away.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a person  who 
exhibited  no  other  unsound  ness  of  mind  than  this  pro- 
pensity to  murder;  so  that  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
his  tenderness  for  her,  was  near  being  destroyed,  he 
having  only  time  to  warn  her  to  fly.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysm  he  expressed  every  remorse,  was  dis- 
gusted with  life,  and  attempted  several  times  to  put  an 
end  to  bis  existence.  A man  was  tried  ut  Norwich  in 
1805  for  wounding  his  wife,  and  afterwards  cutting  his 
own  throat,  an  act  so  repugnant  to  his  nature  that  he 
had  been  known  to  tie  himself  for  a week  together  with 
ropes  to  avoid  it.  Esquiro!  mentions  a woman  seized 
with  sudden  paroxysms  of  phrensy  to  destroy  her 
children,  and  only  saved  them  by  locking  the  bed-room 
door  und  throwing  the  key  away.  Metxyer  has  a 
similar  case  of  a nurse  who  requested  to  be  discharged, 
and  on  explanation  she  gave  as  a reason  that  every  time 
she  undressed  the  child,  struck  by  the  whiteness  of  its 
skin,  she  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  rip  open  its  belly. 
The  deadly  purpose  with  which  the  monomaniac  is 
seized  is  accomplished  in  many  different  manners  and 
times.  Sometimes  the  murder  is  long  premeditated, 
and  the  victim  marked  out,  the  patient  concealing  a 
knife  about  his  person  till  an  opportunity  for  effecting 
his  object  presents  itself,  though  that  period  he  remote. 
In  other  cases  the  destructive  propensity  seems  the  re- 
sult of  a sudden  paroxysm.  Eaquirol  gives  the  case  of 
a man  relapsed  into  insanity,  who  on  returning  from  the 
cellar  seized  a boy  on  the  stairs  by  the  hair,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  let  him  go,  saying,  “ II  ne  vaut  pas  le 
peine."  The  uext  day  he  sent  his  wife  and  sister  to 
the  cellar,  when  he  followed  and  murdered  them, 
saying  subsequently  ill  explanation  of  the  act  that  the 
cellar  seemed  to  him  all  on  fire.  The  same  authority 
also  mentions  the  case  of  a maniac  who  was  sitting 
round  the  fire  with  the  other  patients,  when  he  suddenly 
seized  a chamber-pot  and  broke  it  over  his  neighbour’s 
head;  fortunately  be  was  immediately  secured.  In  a 
lucid  interval  he  stated  be  had  made  this  homicidal 
attempt  in  consequence  of  his  brothers  having  appeared 
to  him  at  that  moment  crying  out  41  Kill  him  ! kill  him !’’ 
Other  patients,  again,  are  so  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  attack,  that  they  entreat  to  be  confined  in  order 
that  they  may  not  commit  the  mischief  to  which  they 
seein  irresistibly  Impelled. 

Autophomania. — Many  monomaniacs,  besides  being 
impelled  to  destroy  others,  have  an  irrisistiblc  propen- 
sity to  destroy  themselves.  A gentleman  who  was 
cheerful,  amiable,  welbinformed,  and  reasoned  well  on 
every  other  subject,  made  many  attempts  to  commit 
suicide,  giving  as  his  reason  M Je  m'ennui.”  This 
patient,  however,  had  hallucinations  both  of  sight  and 
hearing,  imagined  he  was  pursued  by  the  police,  and 
believed  even  to  hear  them  through  the  walls  of  his 
apartment  Many  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  not 
having  resolution  to  put  themselves  to  death,  have  killed 
others  in  order  to  suffer  a judicial  death.  One  woman, 
who  reasoned,  “ in  order  that  I may  die  I must  kill  some 
one,"  attempted  to  kill  both  her  mother  and  her 
children.  Some  of  these  tragedies  are  perfectly  terrific. 
A man  in  a paroxysm  of  insanity  killed  his  wife  and 
three  children,  and  would  have  killed  the  fourth  hod  it 
not  escaped.  After  these  horrible  sacrifices  he  ripped 
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open  his  own  belly,  but  the  wound  not  being  mortal  he  Elemwi- 
again  drew  out  the  instrument  and  pierced  himself  **ry  Prin 
through  and  through.  This  man  had  enjoyed  a good 
education,  and  was  of  a mild  character.  . 

It  is  singular  that  the  propensity  to  commit  suicide 
is  in  some  persons  so  great  that  many  destroy  them- 
selves although  in  possession  of  fortune,  of  station,  of 
objects  of  affection,  and  apparently  in  every  other  re- 
spect in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  their  reason. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  maniac  in  providing  means  for 
his  own  destruction  is  often  singular.  Some  have 
thrown  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a waggon ; 
others  have  drowned  themselves  in  an  incredibly  -mall 
quantity  of  water;  others  have  most  ingeniously  stran- 
gled themselves  ; and  others,  more  closely  watched,  hove 
swallowed  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  articles — pins, 
needles,  bits  of  broken  gloss,  nails,  buckles,  and  any 
and  every  hard  substance  they  could  force  down  their 
throats.  Pinel  gives  the  case  of  a man  who  had  cut  off 
one  of  his  hands  with  a hatchet  before  his  arrival  nt 
Bicdtre,  and  afterwards  in  spite  of  his  bonds  attempted 
to  tear  the  flesh  off  his  thigh  with  his  teeth. 

Pyromcnia. — -The  derangements  of  feeling  and  of 
reason  may  take  other  forms  than  murder ; and  arson  is 
one  of  the  more  common.  Some  seem  impelled  to  this 
criminal  act  by  the  mere  sensual  gratification  of  the  ex- 
citement, confusion,  noise  and  bustle  consequent  on  the 
conflagration.  One  lad  committed  repeated  acts  of 
arson  solely  from  the  delight  he  look  in  the  blaze,  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  and  in  the  thronging  of  the  people. 

At  Cambridge,  there  was  a student  who  was  said  to 
have  attempted  to  set  fire  three  times  to  his  chambers, 
and  probably  from  this  cause.  Often,  however,  it  re- 
sults from  a process  of  reasoning,  or  from  some  halluci- 
nation of  the  senses.  The  destruction  of  York  Cathe- 
dral by  Martin  was  effected  under  a feeling  of  divine 
impulsion,  and  of  his  being  commissioned  to  purify  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  One  maniac  set  fire  to  his  bed, 
thinking  to  escape  in  the  confusion  it  would  cause,  and 
another  from  believing  that,  like  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-ne^o,  the  flames  would  respect  his  person. 

Kleptomania. — Some  have  an  irresistible  desire  to 
steal.  Gall  mentions  that  the  first  King  of  Sweden  was 
always  stealing  trifles.  The  wife  of  a celebrated  phy- 
sician at  Leyden  never  went  into  a shop  without  steal- 
ing; and  a countess  at  Frankfort  had  (lie  same  pro- 
pensity. It  is  related  of  a physician  that  his  wife  was 
always  obliged  to  examine  his  pockets  in  the  evening,  to 
restore  the  things  she  found  there,  for  he  always  took 
something  else  as  well  as  his  fee. 

Esquirol  gives  the  case  of  a lady  of  an  exactly  oppo- 
site character.  Her  insanity  consisted  in  a ceaseless 
dread  of  appropriating  what  did  not  belong  to  her; 
she  therefore  combed  her  hair  an  endless  number  of 
times  in  the  day,  examined  her  dress  minutely  every 
time  she  put  it  on  or  took  it  off,  felt  in  her  shoes,  turned 
up  the  chairs,  looked  under  her  plate,  ond  thus  con- 
sumed many  hours  in  the  day  in  endless  cares,  lest  some- 
thing of  value  might  have  adhered  to  her  dress.  Such 
are  some  of  the  forms  of  this  wonderful  malady,  whose 
varieties  are  endless.  The  most  common  are  theo- 
mania,  chrysomania,  doxomania,  demonomania,  ero- 
tomania. Thus,  some  govern  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  weather ; others  are  savant,  distinguished  by  their 
discoveries  or  inventions ; others  poets  or  orators,  whose 
discoveries  we  must  listen  to  under  pain  of  their  dis- 
pleasure; others  are  kings  or  emperors,  commanding 
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F-Umeo-  the  universe,  and  «■  ivinpr  protection  and  dignities  to  those 
Upr|«*l«f*  w^°  surroun^  them  ; other*  are  .submitted  to  the  gentler 
Mwliane.  sway  of  love,  and  believe  themselves  to  sojourn  among 
«-  — „ > the  sylphides  and  houris ; other*  arc  gods  or  prophets 
in  communication  with  heaven,  and  the  immediate 
agents  of  some  Divine  commission  ; while  others  are  the 
separate  or  conjoined  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mania,  Melancholia  % and  Dementia  arc  forms  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  more  generally  over- 
thrown, and  the  senses  more  commonly  affected  by 
hallucinations.  In  many  instances  the  association  of 
ideas  is  either  so  destroyed  that  the  patient  is  in  a state 
of  complete  delirium,  or  else  the  judgment  is  erroneous, 
the  memory  impaired,  anti  the  affections  perverted. 

It  is  seldom  in  mania  that  the  patient,  as  in  mono- 
mania, is  only  insane  on  one  subject.  His  mind,  says 
Esquirol,  is  a perfect  chaos ; all  is  violence,  effort,  per- 
turbation, and  disorder.  He  confounds  time  and  space, 
associates  persons  and  things  the  most  unnatural, 
creates  images  the  most  unreal,  and  lives  isolated  in 
feelings  and  reasoning  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
his  actions  also  are  often  wicked ; he  hales  all  that  he 
loved,  and  wishes  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  every- 
thing. The  female  lunatic,  also,  perhaps  in  health  the 
model  of  candour  and  virtue,  gentle  and  modest,  an 
affectionate  daughter,  a devoted  wife,  and  a good  mo- 
ther, becomes  in  this  disease  bold  nnd  furious,  exposes 
her  person  unmoved  to  the  gaze  of  every  eye,  is  blas- 
phemous and  obscene,  respects  no  law  either  of  decency 
or  humanity,  and  threatens  her  father,  strikes  her  hus- 
band, or  perhaps  murders  her  children. 

The  following  case  is  detailed  by  Esqujrol  as  one  of 
the  most  general  examples  of  melancholia.  A young 
woman,  aged  twenty-three  years,  lived  in  the  country, 
but  had  been  frightened  by  some  soldiers.  For  four 
years  afterwards  this  young  person  had  scarcely  been 
heard  to  utter  a word,  and  the  few  she  did  utter  seemed 
expressive  of  the  terror  she  was  still  possessed  with. 
At  first  she  obstinately  refused  to  quit  her  bed  or  to 
eat,  but  when  obliged  to  get  up  she  went  and  seated 
herself  on  the  same  bench,  and  always  maintained  the 
same  attitude,  her  head  being  inclined  to  the  left  side, 
her  arms  crossed  and  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  aud  in  this  position  she  remained 
the  whole  day.  She  never  asked  for  food,  and  it  was 
always  necessary  to  bring  it  to  her  and  to  press  her  to 
eat,  but  still  in  eating  she  preserved  the  same  posture, 
except  that  she  used  her  right  hand.  At  no  time  did 
she  ever  answer  any  question.  It  was  necessary  to 
tell  her  to  go  to  bed ; when  she  undressed,  rolled  her- 
self up  like  a ball,  and  then  buried  herself  under  the 
clothes. 

Of  Dementia , the  following  may  be  taken  aa  a 
specimen.  A merchant,  after  some  losses  in  trade, 
became  perverted  in  his  affections,  neglected  his  busi- 
ness, and  refused  to  eat,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned, 
and,  indeed,  committed  all  sorts  of  excesses-  This 
state  of  excitement  was  followed  by  a state  of  depression, 
during  which  he  stood  by  his  bedside,  his  head  bent 


mouth  and  nose;  his  urine  was  passed  involuntarily; 
he  refu*ed  to  eat  or  drink,  or  to  undress  himself,  and 
when  placed  in  bed,  lay  all  night  in  the  position  he  was  Medicine 
first  placed  in  ; kept  an  absolute  silence,  and  at  length  _ _ 
fell  into  a state  of  stupor,  from  which  nothing  could  " 
rouse  him. 


Almost  all  persons  suffering  from  dementia  have  a 
tic.  Some  walk  incessantly,  seeking  something  not  to 
be  found,  while  others  can  scarcely  drag  their  legs  after 
them ; others  walk  round  and  round  eternally  in  the 
space  of  a few  feet ; while  others  lie  rolled  up  in  bed, 
or  extended  on  the  ground.  Some  write  incessantly, 
bait  the  words  or  sentences  have  rarely  any  connexion 
or  meaning ; others  talk  incessantly,  but  incoherently, 
beginning  a sentence  without  being  able  to  finish  it ; 
or  so  completely  is  the  association  of  names  with  things 
lost,  that  they  utter  nothing  but  what  Hamlet  would 
call  “ words ! words  !*'  one  will  strike  his  hands  day 
and  night,  while  his  neighbour  will  balance  his  body  in 
one  position  with  a most  tiring  monotony  of  movement ; 
another  will  weep  and  laugh,  whistle,  dance,  and  sing 
during  the  whole  day ; others,  again,  dress  themselves 
in  all  sorts  of  whimsical  manners;  while  others  will  dis- 
play a few  rusty  nails  or  common  pebbles  as  the  riches 
of  the  universe.  The  gradations  of  this  form  of  madness 
are,  first,  a chaotic  state  of  the  faculties;  secondly,  the 
loss  of  all  sense  of  propriety ; and,  lastly,  the  entire 
oblivion,  or  nearly  so,  of  every  spark  of  intelligence. 

In  dementia  the  patients  are  extremely  liable  to 
hecorae  paralytic ; and  an  affection  of  the  tongue,  denoted 
by  a thickness  of  speech,  is  the  first  symptom.  After 
a time,  the  speech  is  more  manifestly  affected,  and 
is  followed  by  a loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  of  one  side, 
more  marked  in  the  lower  extremity,  so  that  their  step  is 
feeble  and  straggling.  In  the  last  stage  they  are  com- 
pletely paralytic,  and  only  able  to  utter  a few  un- 
intelligible sounds.  Of  i*0  paralytic  case*  of  dementia 
13  were  in  the  first  stage,  H2  in  the  second,  and  in 
the  third  stage  of  this  calamity. 

Lookiug  to  insanity  generally,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
ideal  character  assumed  by  the  patient  is  well  sustained; 
more  commonly  it  is  little  more  than  the  name.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  it  is  well  supported,  and  the  prophet 
assumes  a tone,  energy,  and  attitude  suited  to  the 
envoy  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  emperor  the  majestic 
step  and  deportment  corresponding  to  his  fantastic 
regal  slate.  In  these  instances  he  almost  always  sees 
visions,  or  is  visited  by  invisible  interlocutors,  to  whose 
dictates  he  generally  becomes  fatally  obedient. 

Whatever  form  insanity  may  assume,  like  other 
diseases  it  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  sometime*  almost 
instantaneous,  but  more  commonly  it  is  marked  by  a 
short  prelude  of  an  indefinable  aberration  from  health 
both  of  body  and  mind ; for  the  patient,  besides  being 
out  of  health,  is  easily  excited,  is  headstrong,  and  ready 
to  commit  every  sort  of  extravagance.  In  the  second 
stage  the  disease  is  formed ; while  in  the  third  stage 
the  patient,  if  he  recovers,  becomes  more  doale,  more 


forward,  his  arms  hanging  by  his  side,  his  eye  vacant 
and  fixed,  and  his  countenance  unchangeable.  This 
was  followed  by  auotker  paroxysm  of  excitement,  in 
which  he  spoke  incessantly;  abused  his  family;  walked 
with  u rapid  step;  overthrew  all  in  his  way — laughed — 
stopped — heard  and  saw  his  enemies  day  and  night,  and 
especially  bis  mother,  who  reproached  him.  Tlie  stage 
of  depression  again  came  on;  he  slavered  from  the 


natural  in  his  affections,  sleeps  better,  and  takes  more 
food  ; or  else  the  disease  may  become  inveterate,  in- 
curable ; or  epilepsy,  palsy,  or  other  phenomena  may 
unexpectedly  terminate  his  existence. 

The  attack  of  insanity  may  last  many  weeks,  muny 
months,  ot  many  years,  but  in  most  case*  it  has  a 
tendency  to  remit ; and  hence  authors  have  divided  this 
disease  into  continued,  remittent,  aud  intermittent. 
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K'ftnen-  The  remittent  form  differs  from  the  continued  by  the 
Hrin-  fac|  0j-  remissions  more  or  ku  marked.  Thus  mauy 
Medicine  Pttl*enl*  are  violent  by  day,  yet  are  calm  and  tranquil 
^ at  night;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  tranquil  by 
day,  out  ure  sleepless  and  violent  at  night.  Sometimes 
the  remission  is  only  every  second  day,  when  it  takes 
place  with  great  regularity.  This  tendency  to  remit 
has  been  remarked  by  Shakes  pear: — 

“ This  is  mere  madness ; 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplet*  are  disclos'd, 

His  silence  will  sit  drooping." 

Again,  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  sometimes  so 
regular  as  to  assume  an  intemuUcnt  type,  occurring 
every  week,  every  month,  every  three  months,  twice 
n-year,  or  every  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  often 
without  any  other  known  cause  than  the  return  of  the 
period. 

Diagnosis. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  diagnosis 
in  this  disease  is  to  distinguish  monomania  from  sanity ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  some  given  morbid  delusions, 
the  patient  may  ne  rational  on  all  other  subjects,  ami 
in  some  instances  even  the  powers  of  his  mind  arc 
increased.  One  celebrated  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  to  the  late  Lord  Erskine.  The  lunatic  had 
indicted  a most  affectionate  brother,  together  with  the 
keeper  of  the  madhouse,  for  false  imprisonment  He 
was  placed  in  the  witness  box,  and  Lord  Erskine,  not 
instructed  in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  consumed  the 
whole  day  in  fruitless  attempts  to  expose  his  infirmity. 
At  length  Dr.  Sims  came  into  court,  and  suggested  to  the 
learned  counsel  that  the  patient  believed  himself  to  be 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  Lord  Erskine  then 
addressed  him  in  that  character,  and  lamented  the 
indecency  of  his  ignorant  examination,  when  the 
patient  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and  wilh  the  utmost 
gravity  and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court, 
said — M I am  the  Christ!”  In  a similar  case,  tried 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  the  patient  evaded  the  questions 
of  the  court  the  whole  day,  till  Dr.  Hatty  arriving, 
asked  him  what  had  become  of  the  princess  with  whom 
fie  corresponded  in  cherry-juice.  Instantly  the  man 
forgot  himself,  and  said  it  was  true  he  had  been  con- 
fined in  a castle,  where,  for  want  of  peu  and  ink,  he 
had  written  his  letters  in  cherry-juice,  and  thrown  them 
into  the  stream  below,  and  that  the  princess  had  re- 
ceived them  in  a boat.  These  answers  of  course  im- 
mediately terminated  the  cases.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  often  be  foiled  in  examining  an  insane 
patient  unless  we  make  some  previous  inquiry  as  to  the 
points  on  which  the  party  is  deranged. 

Prognosis. — As  a general  rule,  the  younger  the 
patient  the  greater  the  chances  of  recovery;  but  above 
the  age  of  fifty  few  are  cured.  Of  those  that  recover, 
the  exciting  cause  often  greatly  influences  the  result; 
thus  most  recover  when  it  proceeds  from  drunkenness, 
provided  the  patient  can  be  restrained  from  drink- 
ing; and  also  if  it  arises  from  slight  moral  or  physical 
causes.  When,  however,  the  shock  is  severe,  the 
recovery  is  less  certain,  and  if  combined  with  epilepsy 
or  any  organic  affection  of  the  brain,  recover)’  is  almost 
impossible.  The  form  of  the  disease  also  greatly  influ- 
ences the  result,  for  when  the  patient  suffers  from  hallu- 
cination, the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  diminished. 
Taking  insanity  generally,  the  maniac  has  been  cured  in 
the  ratio  of  1 in  2*05;  the  monomaniac  as  1 in  1 *78 ; 


the  melancholia  put. tut  as  I iu  2’33;  am)  the  stupid  as  K'.emea- 
1 in  3-33.  If,  wheu  labouring  under  dementia,  the 
pu  tie  tit  be  seized  with  palsy,  E*quirol  knows  of  no 
instance  of  his  surviving  a twelvemonth  after  the  first  . _ 
symptom,  or  the  affection  of  the  speech. 

The  mortality  among  the  insane  appears  to  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  that  of  the  population  generally, 
and  on  a calculation  of  nine  years  at  Bicetre,  au  hospital 
containing  1200  patients,  the  annual  deaths  were  ns  l 
in  6*7  cases.  Tlie  largest  mortality  is  from  dementia, 
the  least  from  monomania ; in  the  latter,  indeed,  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  suicide,  the  duration  of  life  is 
little  abridged,  so  that  premature  death  is  almost  in  all 
cases  owing  to  accidental  causes. 

Treatments — The  treatment  of  insanity  resolves  itself 
into  the  medical,  tlie  moral,  and  the  dietetic  treatment. 

All  tlie  best  and  most  candid  practitioners  admit  that 
medicine  has  very  little  direct  action  on  the  brain,  so  as 
favourably  to  influence  the  course  of  the  disease;  but 
indirectly,  however,  by  regulating  the  different  actions  and 
secretions  of  the  other  organs,  and  thus  improving  the 
general  health,  the  happiest  results  arc  often  obtained. 

Thus,  when  tlie  bowels  are  constipated,  the  mode  of 
treatment  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  tougue ; or, 
supposing  it  to  he  white  and  coated,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  other  neutral  salt,  combined  wilh  tinct. 
hyoscyami  in  the  proportion  of  3j.  of  the  former  to  t!\.xv. 
to  iqxxx.  of  the  latter  out  of  camphor  mixture  is  among 
the  best  remedies;  but  any  other  purgative  or  opiate, 
in  corresponding  proportions,  may  perhaps  be  equally 
serviceable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  be  clean, 
the  cathartic  should  be  given  with  some  slight  bitter,  as 
the  infusi  aurautii  or  Uie  infusi  gentianie  comp.  In 
some  cases  the  bowels  are  not  only  exceedingly  obstinate, 
but  the  patient  is  greatly  averse  to  all  medicines,  and 
now  one  or  two  drops  of  croton  oil  placed  on  the  tongue 
produces  free  evacuations,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of 
employing  violence. 

The  mild  purgative  treatment  formed  the  basis  of 
cure  in  the  school  of  Pinel  and  of  Esauirol,  and 
they  usually  combined  it,  in  cases  of  violence,  wilh 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  and  of  warmth 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  placing  the 
patient  in  the  warm  bath  and  giving  him  the  cold 
douche.  The  further  treatment  consists  in  restoring 
any  other  functions  that  may  be  in  defect  or  in  excess, 
as  the  functions  of  the  uterus  iu  the  female,  and  of  the 
.liver  or  heart  in  both  sexes,  and  by  the  usual  remedies 
applicable  for  those  purposes. 

Most  practitioners  are  agreed,  as  a general  principle, 
that  bleeding  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  continental 
physicians  are  entirely  averse  to  it,  09  increasing  rntheT 
than  calming  the  excitement,  and  lending  to  produce 
organic  changes  of  the  brain,  rather  than  to  cure  or 
prevent  them.  In  this  country  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  bleed  the  patients  in  spring  and  fall ; und 
Crowthcr  states  he  has  bled  150  at  a time,  and  that 
the  blood  in  every  case  was  free  from  any  inflamed 
appearance.  There  was  also  the  absence  of  all  in- 
flammatory character  in  the  blood  of  194  patients  out 
of  200  bled  by  Dr.  Haalam.  In  the  present  day  some 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  small  but  none  as  to 
large  bleedings.  “ When  loss  of  blood,”  says  the  late 
Sir  William  Ellis,  “ is  excessive,  the  vital  power  in 
numerous  instances  is  never  recovered,  and  the  patient 
sinks  into  a slate  of  fatuity,  or  dies.  Unfortunately, 
many  patients  received  into  public  hospitals  as  recent 
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Klararn-  cases,  have  previously  undergone  this  exhausting  process, 
*™l  rf  *he  constitution  has  not  energy  to  rally,  and  there  is  a 
Mrdicine.  much  greater  mortality  among  the  recent  than  among 
y — y— . > the  old  cases,  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  age*. 

There  is  a much  greater  probability  of  an  ultimate  cure 
when  nature  is  left  to  herself,  and  the  violence  of  the 
attack  allowed  to  be  expended,  than  when  her  powers 
have  been  wasted  by  excessive  depletion/’  The  some 
authority  also  adds,  “ As  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
I have  not  seen  any  advantage  arise  from  the  use  of 
blisters  upon  the  head  during  the  paroxysm.  They 
appear  rather  to  create  irritation  than  to  allay  it,  and 
they  prevent  by  their  application  the  use  of  cold  water 
or  of  ice,  which  has  often  the  moat  salutary  and  in- 
stantaneous effects.”  And,  again,  with  respect  to 
opiates,  **  That  medicine  which  will  alluy  watchfulness 
iu  one  will  not  in  another,  but, on  the  contrary,  increase 
it.  This  is  |>articularly  the  case  with  opium,  which  is 
rarely  found  admissible  in  insanity.  It  more  frequently 
creates  heat  and  general  febrile  action  than  sleep.”  In 
cases  however,  of  recent  excitement,  morphia  in  con- 
siderable dose*  has  been  found  most  beneficial. 

The  moral  treatment  is  by  many  supposed  to  consti- 
tute  the  more  principal  means  in  the  cure  of  insanity, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a most  important  adjunct. 
The  first  important  rule  is  to  remove  the  patient  at  once 
from  his  family  ; in  slight  cases,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
induced  to  exercise  such  command  over  himself  as  he 
possesses;  and  in  severe  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
doing  mischief  either  to  himself  or  others.  In  the  latter 
instance,  if  the  patient  be  excited,  it  is  proper  to  place  him 
at  once  in  a dark  room,  and  remote  from  noise,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  as  few  objects  as  possible  to  rouse  and 
fix  his  attention. 

When  it  ia  necessary  to  confine  the  patient,  an  over- 
whelming force  should  be  procured  ; for  a maniac  nficn 
believes  himself  to  have  supernatural  powers,  and  will 
often  fight  against  one  or  two  persons,  when  he  will  feel 
it  useless  to  resist  three  or  four.  The  usual  mode  of 
confinement  is  the  strait-waistcoat,  or  a pair  of  can- 
vas sleeves  joined  by  a broad  shoulder-strap,  the  part 
covering  the  hands  being  made  of  stiff  leather,  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  grasping  anything,  or  a pair  of  leather 
hand-cuffs.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  secure  the  feet, 
when  a couple  of  leathern  straps,  well  lined  with  wool, 
placed  round  the  ankles,  and  secured  to  staples  in  the 
bedstead,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Occasionally,  the  body 
must  be  secured  ; when  a thick  quilt  should  be  thrown 
over  the  clothes,  and  fastened  by  three  leathern  straps  on 
each  side.  When  the  patient  is  able  to  sit  up,  an  easy 
mode  of  confinement  is  an  arm-chair,  each  arm  being 
hollowed  out  and  made  to  open  so  as  to  contain  an  arm 
of  the  patient.  In  this  manner  each  upper  extremity,  as 
well  as  the  trunk,  can  be  fastened,  while  the  legs  may  be 
secured  to  a foot-hoard,  which,  if  perforated  with  holes, 
will  enable  us  to  apply  hot  water  constantly  to  the  feet. 

When  intervals  of  reason  are  established,  the  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  exert  all  the  self-command  he 
possesses,  by  great  kindness  and  attention,  and  by  some- 
times punishing  his  faults  and  his  follies  by  slight  pri- 
vations ; and  when  the  patient  is  visibly  not  doing  his 
best,  or  is  malicious,  the  cold  douche  has  often  excellent 
effects,  and  any  improvement  should  be  rewarded  by 
increased  indulgences.  As  the  convalescence  advances, 
lie  should  be  induced  to  undertake  some  manual  labour, 
or  some  office  in  the  household,  which,  by  amusing  his 
mind,  and  invigorating  his  health,  greatly  tends  to  his 


restoration.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  Klemen- 
admil  of  it,  travelling,  which  embraces  change  of  air  and 
change  of  scene  as  well  as  exercise,  is  often  highly  ^‘,Z. 
salutary  in  incipient  cases.  Much  has  of  late  been  >■ 

spoken  of  the  introduction  of  music  and  other  amuse- 
ments into  asylums.  Esquirol,  however,  who  made 
many  experiments  of  this  kind,  induced  tile  musical  pro- 
fessors of  Paris  to  perform  concerts  at  Salp£triere,  and 
also  took  his  patients  to  the  theatres,  but  considered 
these  amusements  in  every  instance  to  have  acted  un- 
favourably. W hen  reason  is  restored,  and  the  affection* 
again  fix  themselves  on  their  natural  objects,  the  patient 
may  now  be  allowed  to  see  his  friends,  and  have  his 
attention  directed  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  his 
family;  hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mind 
remains  weak  and  enfeebled  for  some  lime  after  appa- 
rent recovery,  and  consequently  the  patient’s  restora- 
tion to  society  should  be  gradual. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  general  the  patient  requires 
a light  hut  nourishing  diet,  with  a limited  porliun  of 
wine.  When,  however,  the  head  aches,  or  the  tongue 
is  coated  and  white,  neither  meat  nor  poultry  should  be 
allowed. 


Epilepsy 

Is  a sudden  and  complete  loss  of  oil  consciousness, 
with  convulsions. 

This  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, and  is  remarkable  as  being  that  malady  which, 
even  beyond  insanity,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  possession  by  evil  spirits  both  in  the  Jewish, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  philosophy.  The  number  of 
adults  that  fell  from  this  disease  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  1839,  was  1166,  of  children,  25,408, — making  a total 
of  26,594. 

Remote  Caute. — When  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  a 
powerful  original  tendency,  it  often  occurs  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  when  the  patient  is  in  his  best 
health.  The  effects  of  moral  causes  in  its  production 
arc  so  well  known  that  Raphael  has  introduced  into  his 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  a boy  falling  into  an 
epileptic  fit.  Resides  moral  causes,  errors  in  diet, 
excess  of  any  kind,  blows  on  the  head,  every  structural  or 
functional  disease  of  (he  brain,  and  especially  insanity  ; or 
any  severe  disease,  as  fever  or  small-pox,  are  all  powerful 
remote  causes.  In  children,  the  irritation  of  teething  is 
the  most  common  cause. 

Predisposing  Cause*. — The  large  number  of  children 
that  die  of  this  disease  has  been  mentioned  ; and  indeed 
in  France  epilepsy  is  termed  •*  mal  des  enfans.”  The 
next  mo*t  frequent  period  of  life  is  puberty  ; mid  its  fre- 
quency, perhaps,  as  a primary  disease,  decreases  from  that 
time  till  50,  when  it  again  increases,  from  the  tendency 
the  brain  now  has  to  insanity  and  to  structural  disease. 
As  epilepsy  is  common  in  idiots  whose  heads  are  de- 
formed, it  has  been  affirmed  we  are  liable  to  this  disease 
in  proportion  as  the  facial  angle  approaches  to  70°.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  however,  to  this  law,  as  witness 
the  fine  head  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  infancy,  and  under  seven  years, 
it  occurs  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  both  sexes.  After 
puberty,  when  the  distinction  of  set  is  marked,  some 
authors  contend  it  is  more  common  in  males  than  females: 
Dr.  Elliotson  thinks  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  11  : 
Esquirol,  however,  says,  on  comparing  the  number  of 
epileptic*  at  BicGtre  and  at  Sa'p&lrierc,  the  number  of 
women  attacked  was  one  third  greater  than  of  the  men. 
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Klemen.  It  ra  al*o  a very  general  opinion  that  this  disease  is 

ur>  Pun-  hereditary. 

Mrtticiur.  Pathology. — It  has  been  affirmed  that  in  15  oat  of 

. — ' 20  cases,  in  which  the  brains  of  epileptic  patients  have 

been  examined,  the  structure  of  that  organ  has  been  in 
every  respect  healthy.  Even  when  the  patient  has  died 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  brain  has  in  many  instances 
only  been  found  congested.  Epilepsy  is  therefore 
merely  a functional  disease,  and  being  a purely  functional 
disea»e  its  particular  seat  is  not  determined.  But  ah 
though  epilepsy  may  exist  without  any  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  occasionally  found  in  every 
slate  of  disease  to  which  those  parts  are  liable.  Thus, 
the  membranes  may  be  iuflamed,  thickened,  or  ossified, 
with  every  form  of  effusion  to  which  they  ore  liable  ; or 
the  substance  of  the  biain  may  be  indurated  or  softened 
— the  seat  of  abscess,  of  cancer,  of  tubercle,  or  of  other 
structural  disease — and  of  which  the  epileptic  attack  is 
merely  a symptom. 

Symptoms. — Epilepsy  has  no  varieties,  but  it  may  be 
grave  or  slight.  The  attack  of  this  disease  often  occurs 
without  eny  previous  warning;  so  much  so  that  Cieorget 
estimates,  that  in  95  cases  out  of  100  there  are  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  Many  putients,  however,  on  the 
approach  of  the  fit  have  vertigo  or  headache ; some 
■welling  of  the  veins,  or  beating  of  the  arteries  of  the 
head;  while  others  have  ocular  spectra  or  affections  of 
the  other  senaes. 

l)r.  Gregory  used  to  mention,  in  his  lectures,  the  case 
of  an  officer  whose  paroxysm  was  always  preceded  by 
the  spectre  of  an  old  woman  dressed  in  a blue  cloak,  who 
issued,  as  he  imagined,  from  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  knocked  him  down  wiih  her  stick.  Dr.  Futhergill 
attended  a Quaker  who  always  fancied  he  saw  his  garb 
covered  with  spangle*  before  he  fell  into  the  fit.  These 
ocular  spectra  are  very  numerous  ; but  the  moat  common 
are  flashes  of  light,  tadpoles,  flies,  coloured  areolae 
around  the  flame  of  the  candle,  black  dogs  and  white 
horses.  Others  have  hallucinations  of  the  ear,  as  the 
ringing  of  bells,  or  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  while  others 
again  are  annoyed  by  the  smell  of  disagreeable  odours, 
or  by  the  sensation  of  unpleasant  tastes. 

When  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  seat  of  the  hallucina- 
tion, the  term  “ aura  epileptica*’  is  used  to  express  it. 
In  these  cases  the  patient  has  often  the  sensation  of  a 
fluid  creeping  from  the  Angers  or  toes  upwards  towards 
the  trunk  ; others  feel  as  though  a spider  or  other  insect 
were  crawling  over  the  skin.  Dr.  Elliotson  speaks  of 
a patient  that  hod  two  atirs,  each  of  which  ran  along 
the  dorsum  of  each  foot,  ascended  up  the  front  of  the 
legs  and  thighs  to  the  trunk,  where  they  broke  into  five 
streams,  all  of  which  again  met  at  the  epigastrium,  and, 
having  reached  this  point,  he  fell  into  the  fit.  These 
sensations  appear  to  reside  in  the  skin,  and  not  to  follow 
the  course  of  any  particular  nerve. 

Esquirol  met  with  a case,  a woman,  in  which  the 
prodrome  was  the  patient**  turning  round  for  a con- 
siderable time ; and  another,  in  which  the  party  ran 
with  all  his  might,  till  at  length  he  fell  down,  over- 
powered by  the  disease. 

In  the  advllt  whether  these  warning  symptoms  be 
or  be  not  present,  the  attack  usually  commences  by 
the  patient  uttering  a ery,  losing  on  the  instant  all 
consciousness,  and  falling  down  in  convulsions,  his 
mouth  being  covered  with  foam.  The  convulsions  vary 
from  the  roost  trifling  and  transitory  convulsive  move- 


ment, to  the  most  frightful,  terriffic,  and  long-continued  Kidmen- 
struggle*.  In  mild  cases  only  one  limb  a convulsed;  ?Bry 

in  others  only  the  face,  the  Up,  or  the  eye.  Esquirol 
gives  the  case  of  a lady  whose  fits  were  so  slight  that  . . 

although  often  seized  on  horseback  she  never  fell  off. 

1 n a few  seconds  she  was  recovered,  and  resumed  the 
conversation  by  finishing  the  sentence  she  was  express- 
ing. In  this  case,  however,  the  epileptic  cry  and  the 
convulsed  eye  denoted  the  true  nature  of  the  attack. 

One  lady,  advanced  in  life,  suffered  from  fits  so  slight, 
that  she  preserved  her  seat  in  her  chair ; so  that,  exc**pt 
some  slight  convulsive  motions  about  the  mouth,  fol- 
lowed by  a short  sleep,  the  attack  would  have  passed 
unnoticed.  Attacks  so  mild  oflen  occur  many  times  in 
the  day,  last  about  five  minutes,  and  leave  iio  feeling 
of  ill  health  behind. 

In  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  convulsions  are 
more  formidable  ; the  hair  stands  on  end,  the  forehead 
is  wrinkled,  and  the  brow  knit.  If  the  lid  be  opened, 
the  eye  is  seen  injected,  sometimes  convulsively  agitated, 
at  others  in  a state  of  strabismus,  and  sometimes  fixed  : 
more  commonly  the  lid  is  quivering,  half  open,  showing  t 
the  white  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
face  is  red,  or  livid  and  swollen  ; the  teeth  generally 
clenched,  and  the  mouth  covered  with  foam  ; sometimes, 
however,  the  month  is  open,  and  the  tongue  thrust 
forward  ; and  should  the  masseter  muscles  now  act  spas- 
modically, it  may  be  bitten  through,  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  and  the  foam  consequently  he  mixed  with  blood. 

The  force  with  which  the  jaw  closes  is  so  great,  that  the 
teeth  have  been  broken  and  the  jaw  luxated.  The 
limbs  also  are  violently  convulsed,  thrown  about  in  every 
direction,  and  with  such  power  that  it  often  requires 
three  or  four  persons  to  prevent  the  patient  seriously 
hurting  himself.  In  these  convulsions,  also,  his  hands 
are  strongly  clenched,  and  his  body  often  arched  back- 
wards, as  in  opisthotonos ; and  in  this  case,  on  the 
muscles  relaxing,  he  falls  to  the  ground  with  great  force. 

While  the  limbs  and  trunk  ore  thus  powerfully  agitated, 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  are  spasmodically  fixed,  and 
hardly  admit  the  act  of  respiration. 

The  functions  of  organic  life  are  not  strangers  to  this 
scene  of  tumult  and  terror.  The  pulse  is  gmerally  fre- 
quent, sometimes  hard  and  intermittent,  and  at  others 
scarcely  perceptible,  although  the  heart  beats  strong  ami 
tumultuously.  The  respiration  is  stertorous;  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  troubled  with  borborygmi;  the  skin 
inundated  with  sweat,  while  the  urine,  semen, or  feces 
are  occasionally  emitted.  Blood  also  sometimes  flows 
from  the  eyes,  ears,  or  note,  frightfully  expressive  of  the 
violence  of  the  attack. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  reached  its  crisis,  the  muscles 
relax,  the  convulsions  subside,  the  respiration  becomes 
more  free,  the  pulse  more  regular,  and  the  countenance 
more  natural ; and  at  length  the  patient  falls  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  sometimes  in  good 
health,  but  more  often  shaken,  exhausted,  and  suftering 
from  severe  beach  ache,  which  lasts  some  hours  or  some 
days.  In  neither  rase,  however,  has  he  the  slightc-t 
consciousness  or  remembrance  of  what  has  passed.  In 
other  instances  the  termination  of  one  paroxysm  is  but 
the  beginning  of  another,  and  the  succession  is  occa- 
sionally so  continued  that  the  attack,  with  short  inter- 
missions, may  last  twenty-four,  forty -eight,  or  even  more 
hours. 

When  Children. , from  teething  or  other  cause,  are 
seized  with  epilepsy,  the  attack  is  often  preceded  by  a 
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Elm**-  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx,  causing:  the  hooping 
*«y  Pr“J  or  crowing  sound  so  well  known  to  every  practitioner; 

but  it  may  and  often  doe*  take  place  without  any 
v — warning.  In  the  former  case,  the  child  perhaps  is  in 
his  best  health,  but  ou  awaking  is  seized  with  the  cha- 
racteristic hoop,  often  accompanied  by  a spasmodic 
flexion  of  the  thumb  against  the  palm;  or  else  the  Angers 
are  clenched,  or  the  toes  bent.  These  symptoms  may 
occur  a varied  number  of  times,  till  at  length,  with  or 
without  this  warning,  the  eye  is  seen  staring,  fixed,  or 
couvulsed ; the  face  and  extremities  pale  or  livid ; the 
hand  clenched,  the  body  rigid,  and  the  head  and  trunk 
curved  backwards.  The  fit  is  now  formed ; and  if  we 
examine  the  fonUnelle,  we  find  it  disteuded  and  pul- 
sating. These  symptoms  generally  last  only  a few 
minutes,  when  a strong  expiration  takes  place : a fit  of 
crying  succeeds,  and  the  child,  much  exhausted,  re- 
covers its  consciousness,  and,  alter  a short  interval, 
generally  falls  asleep.  These  convulsions  seldom  occur 
during  the  early  periods  of  lactation,  nor  until  the  period 
of  the  child  cutting  his  teeth,  nor  after  three  years  of  age. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  very  various.  In 
children  they  seldom,  us  has  been  stated,  lust  more  than 
a few  minutes.  In  thu  adult  they  often  do  not  exceed 
that  period ; but  in  many  cases  they  last  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours,  while  in  others  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
passes  before  the  paroxysm  ter  minutes. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  paroxysm  occurs  but 
once.  In  the  mildest  case  in  the  child,  it  is  commonly 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  childhood,  while  in  other  cases  it 
will  occur  three  or  four  times  in  the  day  ; and  in  severe 
cases  the  child  is  hardly  out  of  one  fit  before  it  tails  into 
another,  till  at  length  they  graduully  subside.  In  the 
adult,  the  frequency  of  the  fit  varies  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent patients.  Iti  some  instances  there  is  an  interval 
of  several  years ; at  others  it  returns  annually,  or  every 
six  months,  or  meusually,  weekly,  or  even  daily,  while 
others  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  fits  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day.  The  paroxysm,  however,  returns  not  only 
periodically,  but  also  at  every  irregular  interval.  The 
period  of  the  day  the  attack  takes  place  is  also  very 
varied,  for  it  may  occur  during  the  day,  at  night,  when 
asleep,  or  in  the  morning,  when  just  awaking. 

Such  are  the  laws  relating  to  the  paroxysm ; hut 
epilepsy  is  not  only  frightful  from  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  but  also  from  the  serious  effects  it  may  pro- 
duce on  the  moral  character  as  well  as  on  the  physical 
frame  of  the  unhappy  patient.  Thus,  some  full  into 
the  fire  and  are  burnt  to  death  ; others  into  the  water, 
and  arc  drowned  ; others  give  themselves  a black  eye, 
or  other  bruise ; while,  in  some  cases,  a limb  has  been 
fractured.  Many  epileptics  have  a convulsive  action  or 
tic  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  their  legs  waste  and 
are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  some 
instances  the  leg  has  been  flexed  under  the  thigh,  a 
contraction  which  has  lasted  more  than  a year,  while, 
iu  others,  the  patient  has  become  paralytic.  A case  of 
this  latter  description  occurred  lately  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  in  a woman  about  40,  who  had  not  only  lost 
antirely  the  use  of  one  side,  but  although  she  retained 
her  voice,  aud  understood  what  was  said  to  her,  she  was 
incapable  of  uttering  an  articulate  sound. 

Aretseus,  in  describing  with  his  beautiful  perspicuity 
the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  has  not  neglected  to  speak 
of  the  baneful  influence  of  this  disease  on  the  intellect, 
of  the  memory  being  lost,  of  the  imagination  being  im- 


paired, aud  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  being,  iu  many  Klemen- 
patients,  so  subverted  that  they  fell  into  incurable 
insanity.  Eaquirol  gives  the  cases  of  385  epileptics  Medicine, 
under  his  care,  in  the  hospital  Salpetriere,  and  he  - ^ — - 

stales  that  four-fifths  were  more  or  less  insane.  The 
remaining  fifth  had  preserved  their  reason,  but,  he 
adds,  “ a reason  so  broken  ! ” 

Diagnosis.  — Epilepsy  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
apoplexy  and  hysteria.  It  differs  from  apoplexy  by 
the  violent  convulsions  which  accompany  it,  aud  by  (he 
foaming  at  the  mouth ; and  from  hysteria  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rising  of  the  throat,  of  the  screaming, 
laughing,  and  crying  peculiar  to  that  disorder.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  diagnosis  between  these 
diseases  is  often  difficult. 

Prognosis. — Epileptic  convulsions  during  teething 
generally  subside  about  the  second  or  third  year  ; chil- 
dren, likewise,  first  seized  between  three  and  four 
years  old,  are  often  cured,  or  it  often  subsides  at 
puberty,  except  when  hereditary.  Hippocrates  ima- 
gined that  epileptics  attacked  after  puberty  are  in- 
curable. and  this  is  certainly  the  fact  when  epilepsy  is 
conjoined  with  insanity.  Pregnant  women  attacked 
with  epilepsy  are  in  great  danger. 

TrvalmetU. — The  treatment  divides  itself  into  what 
is  to  be  done  during  the  paroxysm,  and  subsequently 
during  the  interval. 

The  liest  practitioners  are  of  opinion,  when  adults 
are  labouring  under  the  paroxysm,  that,  in  general, 
little  can  or  ought  to  be  done  except  bringing  the 
patient  into  fresh  air,  takiug  off  what  may  be  around 
the  neck,  and  baring  the  chest,  together  with  the  more 
imperative  duty  of  preventing  the  patient  doing  him- 
self any  injury.  Bleeding,  so  often  had  recourse  to, 
except  in  parturient  women,  is  rarely  found  beneficial, 
and  is  supposed,  in  many  instances,  to  prolong  the 
attack.  If,  however,  the  paroxysm  be  greatly  pro- 
longed, cold  to  the  head,  and  opening  the  temporal 
artery,  may  be  of  some  service. 

The  paroxysm  passed,  the  probable  cause  should  be 
investigated,  and  if  (XKsible  removed ; the  state  of  the 
bowels  should  be  particularly  inquired  into  and  regu- 
lated, and  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  if 
the  headache  be  severe.  Iu  women,  also,  the  menstrua- 
lions,  if  defective  or  excessive,  should  be  remedied. 

These  few  simple  rules  are  of  the  first  importance,  uol 
only  as  removing  the  immediate  inconveniences  incident 
to  the  attack,  but  also  as  a means  of  prolonging  tiie 
interval,  and,  perhaps,  preventing  its  future  occurrence. 

In  a few  instances,  the  patient  by  their  adoption  is 
cured ; but  too  commonly  the  fit  returns,  and  then  it 
must,  in  candour,  be  admitted  that  the  pharmacopoeia 
at  present  furnishes  no  efficient  curative  remedy. 

The  most  usual  analeptics  are  valerian,  iron,  zinc, 
quiua,  misletoe,  mask,  opium,  as&afaetida,  mercury,  the 
iodide  of  potash,  camphor,  tether,  and  the  preparations 
of  turpentine.  The  argentum  nitratuin,  once  esteemed 
a specific  in  this  complaint,  has  not  only  failed*  but,  by 
occasionally  staining  the  rete  mucosutn  of  a dingy  blue, 
has  often  permanently  disfigured  the  patient  Of  tile 
long  catalogue  which  has  been  mentioned,  each  medicine 
is,  perhaps,  useful  for  a tew  weeks ; but  after  that 
period  its  good  effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost ; so 
that  it  would  appear  to  act  rather  mentally  than  phy- 
sically, or  through  the  influence  of  the  imagination  than 
potentially,  in  removing  the  cause  aud  altering  the 
action  of  the  brain. 
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KJrmen*  Tn  cases  in  which  epilepsy  is  conjoined  with  insanity, 
tary  Piin-  everv  attempt  at  the  cure  of  the  patient  has  been  pain- 
ctplet  of  ^nj|y  unsuccessful*  Esquirol  states  that,  at  Salp&rifere, 

. 2-  *-^€'  he  tried,  on  339  epileptic*,  “ bleeding"  in  all  its  forms, 
purgative*  of  all  kind*,  baths  of  all  temperatures,  as 
well  as  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  mineral  aniispas- 
modic.  But,  as  the  result  of  bis  great  experience  and 
vast  variety  of  practice,  he  found  that  every  new  Temedy 
suspended  the  access  for  about  a fortnight,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  one,  two,  or  three  months.  After  these 
periods,  however,  it  always  returned,  so  that  he  never 
saw  one  case  in  hi*  hospital  practice  cured,  nor  was  he 
more  successful  in  his  private  practice ; for  although 
the  paroxysm  was  often  suspended  by  the  confidence 
inspired  by  consulting  a new  physican,  yet  the  re- 
mission or  suspension  was  short,  anil  the  disease 
always  re-appeared.  He  concludes  that  hysteria  may 
have  been  mistaken  for  epilepsy,  and  been  cured,  but 
not  epilepsy  itself. 

With  respect  to  local  or  derivative  treatment,  as 
issue*,  setons,  and  actual  cautery,  he  states  that,  when 
Pariset  went  to  Cadiz  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  yellow  fever,  raging  in  1821  in  that 
town,  he  was  left  in  charge  of  SalpCtricre,  when  he 
found  20  epileptics  treated  with  two,  three,  or  more 
moxas  on  the  vertex  of  the  head,  which  had  burnt  down 
to  the  external  tabled'  the  skull.  These  wounds  he  kept 
open  with  great  care,  but  not  one  patient  was  cured. 
In  a young  epileptic,  whose  fits  were  preceded  by  an 
“aura’’  commencing  in  the  great  toe,  he  cauterized 
that  part  down  to  the  bone.  The  aura  epileptica  dis- 
appeared, but  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent 
and  more  violent. 

Although  the  medical  treatment  of  the  adult  is  so 
unsatisfactory,  yet  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  occurring 
in  children  during  teething  i»  almost  always  successful. 
The  practice,  on  the  child  falling  into  a fit,  is  imme- 
diately to  place  it  in  a warm  bath,  and  to  pour  cold 
water  on  its  head,  to  lance  its  gums,  and  to  throw  up 
an  enema.  These  means  generally  firing  the  child  to 
himself ; and  the  afier-treatment  it  to  apply  a few 
leeches  to  the  head,  to  purge  it  with  calomel,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  some  other  cathartic,  and  to  diminish 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  diet.  These  mean*  are 
all  the  case  admits  of,  and  they  are  very  generally  suc- 
cessful. Bleeding,  it  should  be  remembered,  should  be 
used  with  great  moderation,  for  these  fits  seldom  affect 
the  intellect,  and  have  a tendency  to  subside  spontane- 
ously in  a very  few  months.  When  depletion,  however, 
is  carried  to  excess,  the  child’s  health  is  greatly  broken, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  the  brain  is  rendered  more 
irritable  and  the  fits  more  frequent.  Slight  opiates,  by 
soothing  the  irritation  of  the  mouth,  are  useful  in  every 
stage  of  the  complaint,  and  when  greatly  debilitated 
some  mild  tonic  treatment  may  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  little  patient. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  the  adult  the  diet  should  be 
light,  and  the  patient  live  remarkably  temperate. 
The  diet  of  the  child  should  be,  if  possible,  its  mother's 
milk,  with  or  without  arrow-root.  If  above  three  or 
four  year*  of  age  its  diet  should  consist  entirely  of 
farinaceous  or  other  vegetable  matters. 

Hysteria 

la  a neTvons  disorder,  commonly  of  a paroxysmal 
character,  in  which  the  patient  experiences  the  nemalion 
of  a ball  rising  in  the  throat,  or  a feeling  of  suffbeation, 


which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  convulsions,  Klewen 
during  which  she  laugh*,  cries,  screams,  and  although  **^1  ***!£■* 
apparently  insensible,  yet  generally  retains  much  cim-  S!» Sp- 
aciousness of  what  is  passing  around  her.  > , ' 

This  disease  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  his 
“Nature  Muliebnim,”  by  Plato  in  his  “Timirus,”  and 
also  by  Galen.  It  is  likewise  treated  of  in  the  works 
of  the  earliest  modern  writer*  on  medicine.  No  death 
from  this  disorder  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Regi  stra  r-ge  n eral . 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  causes  of  this  affection 
are  rather  moral  than  physical;  and  in  a young  person 
predisposed  to  the  disease  almost  any  mental  emotion 
will  excite  it,  as  anger,  disappointment,  jealousy,  pro- 
tracted expectation,  the  loss  of  a husband,  a friend,  or 
a child ; indeed,  all  that  brings  the  passions  into  play 
is  a cause  of  this  disease,  and  many  women  cannot  go 
to  church,  or  witness  a tragic  representation,  without 
suffering  from  their  “sex’s  fits.” 

Predisposing  Comes.— -This  disease  almost  exclusively 
attack*  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  or 
during  the  most  sexual  period  of  woman’s  life.  The 
parties  most  liable  are  the  unmarried,  and  of  these 
those  that  labour  under  nmeiKvrrhaca  or  menorrhagia. 

The  married  woman  often  sufTer*  just  after  conception, 
or  before  parturition,  or  subsequently  from  protracted 
suckling.  The  barren  woman,  however,  is  most  liable, 
and  probably  from  her  mind  being  acted  upon  by  a 
greater  number  of  exciting  causes.  Taking  classes  of 
women,  the  higher  classes,  from  their  higher  living, 
artificial  breeding,  and  false  estimate  of  life,  are  greater 
sufferers  than  the  lower  classes. 

But  although  this  is  a disease  almost  peculiar  to 
woman,  it  is  not  entirely  so, but  occasionally  affects  the 
“ nobler  sex.”  Shakespcar  has  made  Lear  exclaim, 
when  Glo’ster  relates  the  cause  of  his  being  put  in  the 
stocks — 

“Oh,  how  this  mother  «w*l|g  up  toward  my  heart  t 
Hotter  tea  paino  ! — down,  thou  climbing  sorrow 
Thy  element  ’•  below  1 '* 

It  sometime*  also  occurs  in  minds  less  torn  by 
passions,  and  of  less  vigour  than  Lear’s,  and  is  not 
unusual  in  men  of  weak  constitution  and  feminine 
habits.  One  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in 
which  the  patient,  a tailor,  when  seized  with  the 
paroxysm,  not  only  shouted,  screamed,  hallooed,  but 
actually,  by  the  force  of  his  gluteal  muscles,  would 
jump  his  heavy  bedstead  into  the  middle  of  the  w ard. 

Pathology . — It  is  seldom  the  patient  dies  from 
hysteria,  but  occasionally  women  have,  in  their  mo- 
ments of  ungovernable  feeling,  fallen  by  their  own 
hands  ; some  by  cutting  their  arms  across  so  deep  as 
to  divide  the  brachial  arteries,  and  other*  by  other 
means,  as  hanging  or  poisoning  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  discovered,  on  the  most  minute  examination 
of  the  body,  to  account  for  this  affection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, merely  a disease  of  function,  or  one  of  the  neurosea. 

In  speculating  on  the  seat  of  this  affection,  the  an- 
cients supposed  it  to  be  the  uterus  roaming  about  the 
body  in  search  of  impregnation.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  excited  state  of  the  passions,  the  general  convulsions 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  affection  of  the  eighth  pair, 
there  seems  no  doubt  its  seat  must  be  in  that  mass 
whose  influence  is  so  universally  felt  all  over  the  body 
or  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  forms  and  degrees  of  hysteria  are 
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Kleraw  so  numerous  that  the  difficulty  of  describing  this  dis- 
tiiry  P/  a-  or(jer  js  very  great.  The  modification*  of  age,  tempe- 
Mwiieio*  tamrnt,  states  of  nervous  sensibility,  physical  and 
. _ , moral  education,  and  grades  of  society  so  influence  it 
that  it  is  ouly  possible  to  give  a most  general  outline. 

It  is  usually  divided  into  three  forms : or,  first,  the 
globus  hystericus  without  convulsion* ; secondly,  into 
its  paroxysmal  form,  or  the  globus  hystericus  with 
convulsions ; and  again,  into  those  irregular  and  ano- 
malouB  forms  which  often  manifest  themselves  during 
the  intervals. 

The  milder  forms  are  those  which  terminate  without 
the  formation  of  the  paroxysm.  They  commonly  begin 
with  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  in  the  left  side,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  abdomen ; or  else  the  patient  is 
generally  nervous,  her  feelings  excited  or  depressed,  and 
the*e  symptoms  having  existed  for  a greater  or  less 
length  of  time,  a ball,  the  “globus  hystericus,”  rises 
apparently  from  llie  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and 
proceed*  upwards  with  various  convolutions  to  the 
stomach,  and  thence  to  the  throat,  causing  a sense  of 
suffocation.  At  this  point  the  slighter  forms  often  stop, 
but  arc  frequently  followed  by  headache,  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  general  weariness,  a profuse  discharge  of  a 
light-coloured  limpid  urine,  and  by  great  flatulence,  the 
patient  often  becoming  almost  instantaneously  dis- 
tended with  wind. 

When  hysteria  assumes  a paroxysmal  form  or  u fit,*' 
it  may  lie  preceded  by  tlie  pains  and  mental  feelings 
which  have  been  described ; but  not  unfrequently  the 
attack  is  sudden,  and  often  caused  by  some  momentary 
and  transitory  occurrence.  In  these  cases  the  patient 
bursts  out  into  a flt  of  immoderate  laughter  or  crying, 
the  globus  hystericus  then  rises,  and  no  sooner  reaches 
the  throat  than  she  falls  to  the  ground  apparently  uncon- 
scious, and  violently  convulsed.  The  fit  is  now  formed, 
and,  in  delicate  women,  the  convulsions  awe  easily  con- 
trolled, but  iu  the  strong  ami  plethoric  many  persons 
are  necessary  to  restrain  the  patient,  who  writhes  her 
body  to  and  fro,  agitates  her  limbs  in  various  directions, 
and  beats  her  breast  repeatedly,  commonly  the  right, 
with  her  artn  and  hand.  During  the  fit  the  patient 
also  often  knocks  her  head  against  the  bed  or  floor, 
tear*  her  hair,  screams,  shrieks,  laughs,  cries  or  sobs 
alternately.  The  respiration  is  slow,  and  rendered  still 
more  laborious  by  spasm*  about  the  pharynx  and  glottis^ 
so  that  the  patient  often  grasps  her  neck  and  throat,  or 
rubs  or  strikes  the  epigastrium  and  left  side  with  her 
hand.  During  this  struggle  she  often  bites  her  own 
arms  or  those  of  the  bystanders,  and,  if  left  to  herself, 
will  sometimes  travel  all  round  the  room,  by  mean*  of 
the  gluteal  muscles,  on  her  back.  The  abdomen  is  oftm 
singularly  distended  with  wind;  but,  in  other  cases,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  tense  and  irregularly  contracted. 
The  puKc  is,  in  some  cases,  increased  by  the  violence  of 
the  exertion,  but  in  others  its  beat  is  natural.  The 
veins  of  the  tirck  are  distended,  the  carotids  beat- 
ing with  more  than  usual  violence,  and  the  face  is 
flushed.  The  temperature  of  the  extremities  is  often 
lower  at  the  commencement  than  natural,  so  as  to 
cause  a momentary  shivering;  but  as  the  paroxysm 
forms  the  heat  is  usually  restored  aod  sometimes  in- 
creased. The  phenomena  of  the  sidwidenee  of  (he 
paroxysm  are  very  various  ; sometimes  attended  by  a 
flood  of  tears,  a fit  of  laughter,  or  by  an  exclamation  ; 
and  if  this  is  followed  by  a great  flow  of  limpid  urine,, 
the  recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  complete.  In  other 


cases  the  action  of  the  stomach  becomes  inverted,  so  Elenwn- 
that  the  attendant,  perhaps  watching  the  patient  with 
the  teuderrst  sympathy,  receives  its  whole  contents  in  Mwiicioe. 
his  f.tce,  alter  which  she  sinks  into  n profound  sleep.  > — , * 
In  others,  again,  the  flt  only  partially  passes  olf,  and 
the  patient  lies,  to  a certain  extent,  sensible  of  what  it 
pasting  about  her,  but  juw-locked,  the  secretions  of 
urine  suspended,  unable  to  talk,  and  obliged  lo  be  fed. 

The  fit  having  subsided,  the  patient  lies  exhausted 
and  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  and  although  more  or  less 
conscious  of  what  has  passed,  she  wishes  to  be  thought 
ignorant  of  all  that  ha*  taken  place.  A want  of  con- 
sciousness may  exist  when  the  flt  assumes  a severe  or 
epileptic  form,  but  this  is  not  a common  symptom  of 
the  pure  hysterical  convulsion.  In  some  few  cases  the 
patient  is  delirious,  and  makes  (be  most  extraordinary 
noise?,  as  barking;  but  this  is  probably  feigned,  'llie 
duration  of  the  fit  is  very  various  or  from  a lew  minute* 
to  two,  three,  or  more  hours.  These  fits  readily  recnr,  and 
no  sooner  is  one  ended  than  the  patient  often  falls  into 
another;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  attack  may  last 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours.  In 
general  the  intervals  are  much  longer,  not  subject  to  any 
general  law  of  recurrence,  except  they  are  more  common 
about  the  period  of  menstruation. 

In  the  iutcmd  the  symptoms  arc  extremely  anomalous 
and  irregular,  and  more  strange  and  difficult  lo  describe 
than  even  those  of  the  paroxysm.  Some  have  their 
senses  so  acutely  alive,  that  although  the  window  and 
bed-curtain*  may  be  drawn,  still  they  are  pained  with 
light,  and  the  slightest  noise  distresses  them.  In  some, 
again,  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  exquisite  that  they  can 
scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes ; and  to 
others  odours  are  similarly  intolerable  ; so  that  to— 

M Die  of  a rose,  in  aromatic  pain,” 

is  not  the  mere  feigning  of  the  poet's  imagination.  Be- 
sides this  extreme  acuteness  of  tike  senses,  others  suffer 
pains  under  the  mamme,  lumbar  pains,  pains  in  the 
hip-joint,  headache  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  termed 
clam*  hysterica — palpitation.  Puin  in  the  region  of 

the  spine  is  also  frequent,  and  often  so  intense  and  so 
exquisitely  increased  by  pressure  that  it  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages; 
and  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  seen  numerous  instances  of 
young  ladies  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
to  the  torture  of  issues  and  set o ns  for  successive  years, 
whom  air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  occupation  would  have 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

As  to  painful  affection*  of  the  joints,  the  same  high 
authority  slates,  that  at  least  four- fifths  of  the  females 
among  the  higher  classes^  who  are  supposed  to  labour 
under  diseases  of  the  joints,  are  suffering  from  hysteria 
and  from  nothing  else.  The  morbid  sensibility  is  chiefly 
in  the  integuments,  and  if  they  are  slightly  pinched  or 
drawn  from  the  subjacent  parts,  the  patient  complains 
more  than  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  pressed  against 
the  acetabulum.  There  is  likewise  no  wasting  of  the 
glutei  muscles,  nor  flattening  of  the  nates,  nor  puinful 
starling  of  the  limbs.  In  some  instances  the  patient 
becomes  paraplegic  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  is 
unable  to  walk,  while  others  suffer  temporarily  from 
hemiplegia. 

It  is  the  extreme  acuteness  and  exquisite  sensibility 
of  the  senses  in  hysteria  which  ha*  led  those  less  skilled 
in  female  arts  to  believe  in  the  many  instances  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  which  have  formerly  und  lately  attracted 
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T.1«n*a-  so  much  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
taiy  Pfia-  them  was  enacted  a few  yearn  ago  by  Miss  M'Evoy,  of 
M^icioa  Liverpool,  who,  being  very  hysterical,  of  exquisite  ner* 
_ _T_*.  voms  sensibility,  and  thus  enabled  to  see  at  very  low  lights, 
professed  to  read  with  her  fingers,  a power  which  many 
ladies  in  France  have  recently  claimed,  as  if  the  pecu- 
liar mechanism  of  the  eye  was  unnecessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  image  of  external  things.  The  late 
attempts  also  to  establish  the  existence  of  a new  nervous 
principle,  or  of  a mesmeric  fluid,  are  probably  entirely 
founded  on  that  high  state  of  hysteria  into  which  some 
young  women  are  so  easily  thrown,  and  which,  in  many 
instances,  they  can  produce  at  will ; and  that  this  will  is 
not  wanting  in  all  cases  is  manifest  from  the  following 
experience  of  Dr.  Prout: — “ Innumerable  instances’’  he 
says,  “ have  occurred  to  me,  for  example,  in  which  calculi 
have  been  said  to  have  passed  from  the  kidneys  and 
bladder  by  hysteric  females.  Such  calculi  I have  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  consist,  perhaps,  of  a fragment  of 
silex  or  of  brick;  in  short,  of  anything  but  what  is 
known  to  be  of  urinary  origin  ; and  the  symptoms  have 
been  so  acurately  simulated  and  described,  that  those  who 
witnessed  them  or  heard  them  described  have  not  ap- 
peared to  doubt  of  the  reality,  till  the  pretended  calculus 
has  made  its  appearance,  when  its  chemical  properties 
have  at  once  dispelled  the  illusion.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
perties of  the  urine  have  been  changed,  and  it  has  been 
mixed  with  blood  or  mucus,  or  with  quick-lime  or  chalk, 
or  with  ink.” 

In  investigating,  then,  coses  of  hysteria,  we  should  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  utmost  duplicity  and  cunning 
may  be  displayed,  when  from  mere  appearances  we 
should  expect  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  truth  ; in  short, 
the  whole  energies  of  the  patient’s  mind  are  bent  on 
deception  ; as  to  the  motives  for  such  deception,  that  in 
another  question.  To  become  an  object  of  attention, 
an  interesting  object,  is  an  innate  and  characteristic 
feeling  of  the  female  mind. 

Diagnotis. — The  hysteric  fit  is  distinguished  from 
epilepsy  by  the  countenance  being  much  less  convulsed, 
and  by  the  shrieking,  laughing,  and  crying  by  which 
hysteria  is  so  constantly  interspersed.  The  foaming  of 
the  mouth  is  also  wanting,  and  the  patient  in  general 
remembers  what  has  passed  during  the  paroxysm.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  many  painful 
affections  of  the  joints  which  arise  from  hysteria  and 
the  formidable  diseases  they  similate,  and  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made  fatal  to  the  health  and  even  to 
life.  The  character,  however,  of  the  party,  her  time  of 
life,  her  general  good  health,  the  intermitting  nature 
of  the  pain,  and  its  following  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
enable  us  generally  to  determine  with  much  accuracy 
between  these  different  classes  of  disease.  The  most 
common  mistake,  however,  is  that  of  considering  the 
pains  under  the  mamime  as  pleurisy,  or  disease  of  the 
jiver,  leading  to  a sad  abuse  of  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
the  exhibition  of  mercury.  The  state  of  the  pulse, 
however,  the  general  good  health  of  the  party,  and 
most  commonly  the  existence  of  some  uterine  irri- 
tation, is  a sufficient  diagnosis  between  these  different 
diseases. 

Prognosis. — The  ultimate  result  of  these  cases,  though 
often  long  and  tedious,  is  always  favourable.  In  some 
few  instances  insanity  ha*  been  the  result  of  this  highly 
excited  slate  of  feeling,  but  the  instances  of  this  termi- 
nation are  rare. 

Treatment. — -The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  what 
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■should  l«  done  during  the  fit,  and  into  what  should  be  Eletnen- 
done  afterwards.  **riu 

When  the  patient  falls  into  a fit  the  first  thing  is  to 
loosen  her  stays  and  every  thing  tight  about  her  person.  - 
The  window  should  be  opened  and  the  cold  air  allowed 
to  blow  over  her.  She  should  then  be  laid  flat  on  the  bed, 
or  on  the  floor  first,  as  a means  of  rendering  the  circu- , 

Union  through  the  brain  more  equal,  and  again  to  enable 
us  the  more  readily  to  control  the  convulsive  movements 
of  her  body.  This  being  done,  many  modes  of  further 
proceediug  may  be  followed.  Some  rccommrud,  in 
plethoric  case; , that  the  patient  be  bled  ; a remedy  cer- 
tainly in  many  instances  manifestly  improper,  and  in 
nil  of  doubtful  efficacy.  When  the  jaw  is  locked,  an 
enema,  consisting  of  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  asgafwiida 
may  be  thrown  up,  or.  what  Dr.  Elliotson  thinks  still 
better,  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  in 
some  instances,  he  adds,  instantly  removes  the  affection, 
but  in  other  cases  not  for  some  hours.  Another  re- 
medy is  to  fill  the  mouth  with  salt:  “You  generally 
see  them  come  round  if  you  fill  the  mouth  with  salt." 

The  remedy,  however,  which  supersedes  all  others,  and 
is  unquestionably  the  best,  is  a good  drenching.  If  the 
patient  be  on  the  bed,  the  head  should  be  drawn  over  its 
side,  and  a large  quantity  of  water  poured  on  it  from  a 
considerable  height  out  of  a pail,  jug,  or  other  large 
vessel,  and  directly  over  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the 
patient,  so  as  to  stop  her  breathing  and  compel  her  to 
open  her  mouth.  This  practice  is  generally  introduced 
into  hospitals,  and  till  it  was  adopted  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  three  or  four  patients  in  hysteria  in  the  same  ward, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Under  that  practice,  however, 
an  hysterical  case  is  rare,  and  the  fit  seldom  occurs 
twice  in  the  same  person. 

After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  patient  complains 
of  continued  headache,  a few  leeches  to  the  temples  may 
be  necessary,  especially  if  the  urine  be  small  in  quantity 
and  high  coloured ; but  in  all  other  cases  leeches, 
blistering,  or  cupping  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  as  tending  rather  to  aggravate  than  control  the 
disease.  The  next  object  is  to  regulate  the  bowels  by 
such  purgatives  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  support  and  tranquillize  the  patient  by  mild 
stimulants,  as  ether  or  assafaelida,  combined  with  some 
mild  opiate  as  the  tincL  hyoscyami,  the  syrup  of  puppies, 
or  small  doses  of  morphia.  The  state  of  the  uterine 
functions  ia  next  to  be  inquired  into,  and  if  they  arc 
defective,  salicinte  gr.  x.  three  times  a-day,  or  gf.  x. 
of  the  citrate  of  iron  should  be  exhibited  ter  die.  On 
the  contrary,  if  leucorrhoBa  be  present,  or  the  menstru- 
ation be  profuse,  the  mineral  acids,  or  the  potaasii 
bitartratia  will  be  found  moat  efficacious  by  restoring  a 
more  healthy  state  of  the  deranged  organs. 

The  urine  is  often  suppressed  lor  a time  ufier  an 
attack  of  hysteria;  but  unless  the  bladder  be  sensibly, 
and  perhaps  puinfully  distended,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  draw  it  off.  Something  more  should  be 
hazarded  to  avoid  this  necessity,  for  the  catheter  once 
passed,  that  operation  will  require  to  be  performed  morn- 
ing and  night,  perhaps,  for  several  months  to  come. 

Catalepsy 

Is  a rare  form  of  disease,  probably  allied  to  hysteria, 
but  whose  laws  and  modes  of  treatment  are  not  deter- 
mined from  the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  give  a few  exemplifications  of  this 
singular  affection. 
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tU-:npn-  Catalepsy  is  a sudden  suspension  of  all  conscious- 
ness,  and  of  all  voluntary  motion  ; but  instead  of  falling 
Medicine.  (^offM  convulsed,  as  in  hysteria,  the  patient,  on  the  con- 
■ T — ^ — p,  trary,  maintains  the  same  position  of  the  body,  and  the 
same  expression  of  countenance  he  may  chance  to  have 
at  the  moment  of  seizure ; so  that  if  sitting,  he  con- 
tinues to  sit ; if  standing,  he  continues  to  stand ; and  if 
occupied  in  any  mechanical  employment,  he  continues 
in  that  attitude;  also,  if  the  patient  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  passion  of  the  mind,  the  countenance  retains 
that  expression — sic  manus  erecta  non  delabitur;  faciei 
musculi  ad  risum  aut  Return  compositi  risum  vel  Return 
constauter  exprimunt.  This  combination  of  fixed 
attitude  and  of  unvarying  expression  gives  to  the  patient 
the  air  of  a statue  rather  than  of  a living  being,  and  he 
appears  as  suddenly  changed  to  stone  as  Niobe  utter 
exposure  to  the  sight  of  Medusa's  head.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in  this  disease  is, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  position  of  the  limbs 
admit  of  being  changed  almost  into  as  many  new  lorms 
as  a painter’s  lay  figure,  and  the  new  position,  however 
inconvenient,  is  preserved  till  again  changed,  or  until 
the  paroxysm  has  subsided. 

Besides  this  singular  state,  all  consciousness  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  patient  neither  receives  any  impression 
from  external  objects,  nor  retains  any  recollection  of 
what  has  happened  during  the  fit.  The  organic 
functions  of  life,  however,  continue  to  be  performed, 
though  feebly.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  regular, 
only  the  former  is  smaller  and  the  latter  less  frequent 
than  in  health.  The  colour  of  the  countenance  » 
either  pale  or  undergoes  no  change.  The  fit  may  last 
a few  minutes  or  a few  hours,  and  is  said  to  have  lasted 
three  or  four  days.  The  patient  at  length  awakes  as 
from  sleep,  and  generally  with  a deep  sigh,  when  all 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  suddenly  restored.  The 
attack  ia  generally  sudden  and  without  any  previous 
symptoms,  but  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  headache, 
stiffness  of  the  neck,  or  some  obvious  torpor  of  the 
mind  or  body.  The  return  of  ihe  paroxysm  is  very  un- 
certain, but  the  disease  seldom  subsides  with  the  first 
attack.  The  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  Gooch,  will 
best  exemplify  this  affection. 

A lady  who  laboured  habitually  under  melancholy,  a 
few  days  after  lyiug-in  was  seized  with  catalepsy,  and 
presented  the  following  appearances.  She  was  lying  in 
bed  motionless  and  apparently  senseless.  It  was 
thought  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  dilated,  and  some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  effusion  on  the  brain, 
but  on  examining  them  closely  it  was  found  they  readily 
contracted  when  the  light  fell  upon  them.  Her  eyes 
were  open,  but  there  was  no  rising  of  the  cheat,  no 
movement  of  the  nostril,  no  appearance  of  respiration. 
The  only  signs  of  life  were  warmth  and  a pulse,  which 
was  120  and  weak.  Her  fifteen  and  urine  had  been 
voided  in  bed. 

In  attempting  to  rouse  her  from  this  senseless  state, 
the  trunk  of  tile  body  was  lifted  up  and  placed  so  far 
back  as  to  form  an  obtuae  angle  with  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  in  this  posture,  with  nothing  to  support  her. 
she  continued  sitting  for  many  minutes.  One  arm  was 
now  raised  and  then  the  other,  and  in  the  posture  they 
were  placed  they  remained.  It  was  a curious  sight  to 
see  her  sitting  up  staring  lifelessly,  her  arms  out- 
stretched, yet  without  any  visible  signs  of  animation. 
She  was  very  thin  and  pallid,  and  looked  like  a corpse 
that  had  been  propped  up  and  stiffened  in  that  attitude. 


She  was  now  taken  out  of  bed  and  placed  upright,  and  Khwieo- 
attempts  were  made  to  rouse  her  by  calling  loudly  in 
in  her  earn,  but  in  vain ; site  stood  up.  indeed,  but  ns  jjiaiew. 
inanimate  as  a statue.  The  slightest  push  put  her  off  . . 

her  balance,  and  she  made  no  exertion  to  regain  it,  and 
woidd  have  fallen  had  she  not  been  caught.  She  went 
into  this  state  three  times:  the  first  lasted  fourteen  hours, 
the  second  twelve  hours,  and  the  third  nine  hours,  with 
waking  intervals  of  three  days  after  the  first  fit,  and  of 
one  day  after  the  second ; after  this  time  the  disease 
assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  melancholy. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  something  of  this  might 
lie  feigned ; but  in  the  following  case  any  suspicion  of 
this  kind  was  impossible.  The  party  seized  was  an 
insane  male  hospiial  patient.  This  man  was  suspected 
of  imposture;  when  one  day,  being  attacked,  he  was 
[Raced  upright  on  the  edge  of  the  cold  bath,  and  gently 
[mshed  till  lie  fell  to  the  bottom  like  a stone,  and  con- 
tinued there  without  the  slightest  effort  to  save  himself, 
till  it  seemed  no  longer  safe  to  continue  the  experiment. 

After  continuing  in  a cataleptic  state  for  many  months 
this  mnn  recovered.  Home  few  instances  are  given  in 
which  the  patient  has  retained  a partial  consciousness 
during  the  attack. 

No  treatment  has  yet  been  determined  for  this  com- 
plaint. 

Chorea* 

Is  a singularly  irregular  convulsive  action  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  especially  of  the  face  and  extremities,  they 
being  either  entirely  withdrawn  from,  or  but  little  under 
the  control  of,  volition.  Fifty-four  cases  are  reported  to 
have  died  of  this  disease  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1S39. 

The  history  of  this  disease  is  a sad  picture  of  .super- 
stition. As  late  as  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  studied  by  physicians,  but 
wu*  supposed  to  depend  on  supernatural  causes  or 
diabolical  jtosscasion.  In  Germany,  it  was  said  for  two 
ceuturies  to  have  been  epidemic,  and  the  patients,  pro- 
bably many  of  them  maniacs,  to  have  joined  in  frantic 
dances,  ami  as  late  as  1673  they  went  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  some  favourite  saint,  of  whom  St.  John, 

St.  Guy,  and  St.  Vitus  were  the  most  reputed.  As 
physical  remedies  were  supposed  to  be  unavailing  in 
such  a disorder,  the  priests  said  masses,  sung  hymns, 
and  sought  to  exorcise  the  foul  fieud.  Paracelsus  is 
said  to  have  recommended  the  afflicted  to  moukl  their 
own  image  in  wax,  to  imprecate  on  it  ail  their  sins,  and 
afterwards  to  burn  it  till  every  part  was  consumed.  The 
moral  effects  of  these  methods  must  have  been  great,  and 
no  doubt  mauy  were  cured  in  consequence. 

Remote  cause. — The  disease  frequently  attacks  chil- 
dren otherwise  in  good  health,  and  without  any  obvious 
cause.  When  any  cause  is  assigned,  it  is  usually  terror. 
Somebody  has  pretended  to  cut  otf  the  child’s  head,  and 
perhaps  has  drawn  ihe  back  of  a knife  across  lier 
throat ; or  a person  dressed  iu  a white  sheet  has  enacted 
a spectre  or  ghost.  The  causes,  therefore,  producing 
this  affection  are  chiefly  mental.  Mr.  Mayo  seems  to 
think  such  a cause  may  produce  the  disease  in  a child 
yet  in  utero.  A woman  in  the  fourth  month  of  her 
pregnancy  had  a frightfully  disgusting  object  thrown  at 
her  bosom : she  was  for  two  months  in  a stale  of 
extreme  nervous  illuess  from  this  circumstance,  but  re- 

• (Ctrtut  SaU&ntiu mi)  St.  Vitus',  St.  John's,  or  St.  Guj’i 

Dane*. 
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Klewen-  covered,  and  went  her  full  time ; remarking:,  however, 
that  the  child  was  extraordinarily  lively  in  the  womb,  so 
Medicine  t^al  s^le  w>s  °^n  overcome  with  the  sensations  she  ex- 
. ^ ^ — j perienced.  At  its  birth,  the  child,  a girl,  displayed  the 
writhing  motions  of  chorea,  and  continued  up  to  the 
time  Mr.  Mayo  saw  her,  when  she  was  near  thirty  years 
of  age,  looking  but  an  elderly  child,  with  a head  remark- 
ably small,  and  a mind  hardly  removed  from  complete 
tdiotcy. 

Predisposing  Causes . — Chorea  is  limited,  or  nearly  so, 
to  early  life,  and  is  rarely  »een  after  twenty.  Dr.  Heber- 
den  states  it  to  be  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen,  and  also,  that  it  is  more  common  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  three-fourths  of  the  patients 
under  his  care  having  been  females.  Dr.  Klliotson  says 
the  ratio  in  his  practice  was  eight  moles  to  twentytwo 
females;  and  these  calculations  are  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

Pi thoiofy. — This  disease  is  so  constantly  cured  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  behind,  that  it  is  unquestionably 
a disease  merely  of  function.  Kostan  had  once  uu  op- 
portunity of  examining  a woman  upwards  of  fifty,  and 
who,  from  her  childhood,  had  laboured  under  chorea  of 
all  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  of  which  the  limbs  were 
atrophied.  “ I expected  to  find,'1  he  says,  “ atrophy  of 
the  right  side  of  the  brain,  but  there  was  nothing 
morbid  ; at  least,  after  a most  careful  examination,  1 
could  see  nothing.”  Dr.  Bright  has  given  one  cose, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  and  which 
gives  equally  negative  results.  It  was  that  of  a young 
woman,  aged  aeventeen,  and  who  had  formerly  laboured 
under  this  disease.  She  had  been  tree  from  it  for  four 
years,  when  she  formed  an  attachment,  wan  forsaken, 
attacked  with  chorea,  and  died.  The  attack  was  of 
grrat  severity  ; she  tossed  herself  about  in  all  directions ; 
bit  her  tongue,  and  was  with  difficulty  in  any  degree 
controlled.  On  examination,  there  was  a slight  effusion 
into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  more  puncta  cruenfa  than 
usual,  and  five  or  six  bony  plates  opposite  the  cauda 
equina  ; phenomena  common  to  every  disease  of  the 
brain  or  cord,  and  of  course  proving  nothing. 

Symptom/. — This  whimsical  disease  principally  con- 
sists in  singular  and  involuntary  movements  of  one  or 
more  limbs,  which  prevent  the  patient  from  being  able 
to  lay  hold  with  certainty  of  any  given  thing,  or  to  carry 
that  thing,  be  it  a spoon  ora  glass,  with  any  certainty  to 
his  mouth,  or  to  any  other  part.  The  lower  limbs  are 
generally  as  much  affected  as  the  upper,  and  he  can 
with  difficulty  walk  in  a straight  line,  or  if  he  does,  it  » 
always  by  a aeries  of  movements  which  tend  towurds  the 
object,  counteracted  by  another  series  which  altogether 
diverge  from  it, — his  feet  turning  in  and  out,  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  in  every  passible  direction.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  are  sometimes  seized  with 
this  species  of  convulsion,  when  not  only  is  the  head 
tossed  about,  and  the  mouth  contorted  into  the  most 
singular  grimaces,  but  it  requires  two  or  three  persons 
to  feed  him,  or  one  or  more  to  hold  him,  and  another  to 
watch  the  proper  moment  to  pop  the  foot!  into  his 
mouth.  Sometimes  the  motor  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair 
are  affected,  and  then  the  jaw  closes  with  a loud  snap,  or 
his  articulation  is  affected,  or  the  effort  of  swallowing 
difficult.  Indeed,  the  patient  is  agitated  by  ail  sorts  of 
odd  motions,  and  has  often  a vacancy  of  countenance 
which  gives  him  a fatal  toux  appearance.  These  con- 
vulsions are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  tie  him  to  his  chair,  or  to  strap  him  down  when 


in  bed.  They  are  constant  during  the  day,  but  when  Eietnea- 
asleep,  they  generally  ceavc  altogether.  In  getieral,  they  nwy  Pria- 
a fleet  both  sides;  but  in  a very  few  cases,  one  side  only  '‘H6*  °* 
is  affected,  and  the  patient  is  then  said  to  labour  , r 
under  a kemiehor tm.  The  child’s  health  is  generally  v 
good ; his  pulse  natural,  ami  his  bowels,  though  occa- 
sional ly  constipated,  are  by  no  menus  uuifbrmly  so,  but 
for  the  most  part  act  regularly. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  disease  which  resembles 
chorea  ; but  the  variety  hvmichoreu  bus  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  hemiplegia. 

Prognosis. — The  recovery  of  the  patient,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  may  be  always  prognosticated. 

Treatment. — Sydenham  prescribed  three  or  four 
bleedings  for  the  cure  of  this  disorder,  ami  after 
the  last  bleeding  he  directed  the  use  of  cathartics 
and  alteratives  until  the  patient  was  completely  cured ; 
a treatment  which  has  probably  been  found  alto- 
gether ineffective,  as  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

The  next  heroic  mode  of  treatment  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  or  that  by  repealed 
purgatives ; but  this  method  in  London,  at  least,  lias 
been  also  unsuccessful,  for  although  purgatives  are 
occasionally  useful,  vet,  os  the  baris  of  the  cure,  they 
have  been  found  to  do  mischief  rather  than  good.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  the  modern  school  is,  for  the  most 
part,  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  tonic  and  stimulant 
medicines,  and  to  the  cold  bath.  The  particular  tonic 
is  not  of  much  moment,  but  in  general  the  mineral 
tonics  are  preferred.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  will  cure  a 
large  number,  beginning  with  a grain,  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  three  times  a-duy,  aud  increasing  the  dose  fill  it 
reaches  seven  or  eight  grains.  This  quantity  muy  teem 
large  for  a child,  but  Dr.  Elliotson  says  he  has  given 
20  to  2b  grains,  three  or  four  times  a -day  to  adults  on 
an  empty  stomach,  and  without  its  causing  even  nausea. 

The  gradually  increasing  the  dose  is  essential,  for  we  thus 
act  on  the  mind,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
than  the  addition  of  power  over  the  body.  The  influence 
of  the  mind  in  curingchorea  was  strongly  instanced  in  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a medicine  which  was  once 
prescribed  to  a great  extent  at  Si.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, for  as  long  as  the  pupils  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
cases  by  watching  the  effects  of  this  apparently  powerful 
medicine  all  the  most  intractable  forms  of  chorea  re- 
covered. No  sooner,  however,  was  it  shown  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  was  readily  decomposed  by  the  saliva, 
and  consequently  rendered  nearly  harmless,  and  the 
pupils  less  anxious  about  its  results,  than  all  its  good 
effects  suddenly  vanished,  so  that  it  has  ceased  to  be,  or 
nearly  so,  employed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

The  sub- carbonate  of  iron  has  on  equal  if  not  a 
greater  effect  over  the  disease  with  zinc,  and  Dr.  Ell  hit- 
son  thinks  he  has  cured  40  cases  in  succession  with  it. 

He  recommends  it  lo  be  given  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  in  drachm  doses,  and  mixed  with  double  its 
weight  of  treacle ; and  children,  he  says,  after  a lime 
like  it. 

Of  other  classes  of  stimuli,  camphor  in  five-grain 
doses  has  acquired  much  reputation.  Many  young 
women,  also,  who  attribute  the  attack  to  fright,  get  well 
under  so  simple  a treatment  as  mixture  enmphore,  and 
spiritus  wthcris  nitrici,  3 j.  ter  die;  and  when  they 
labour  under  amenorrhtra,  salicitue  gr.  x.  ter  die  is 
equally  or  more  beneficial.  A few  cases  have  done  well 
tinder  nods  vomicae,  gr.  ij.  ter  die,  but  the  catalogue 
of  possible  remedies  is  endless.  In  many  instances, 
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however,  the  above  medicines  are  continued  for  weeks 
without  any  manifest  improvement,  and  in  these  cases 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  cold  shower  bath  is  an  excellent 
adjuvant,  and,  except  the  child  is  sufferin'?  from  some 
structural  disease,  the  case  uniformly  yields  to  this  con- 
joined treatment. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  diet  should  be  light  and 
nourishing. 


Tbtawub  (r««rw)  exlendo— 

Is  a continued  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  intermitting  *pasm,  either  of  all 
the  voluntary  muscles,  or  else  of  all  the  flexors,  or  of  all 
the  extensors  of  the  body. 

This  disease  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Are!  reus  with  all  his  usual  terseness  and  pre- 
cision. It  is  the  frightful  accompaniment  of  wars  and 
battle*,  but  occurs  from  accidents,  or  else  spontaneously 
in  a few  instances  in  civil  life,  so  that  122  cases  arc 
reported  to  have  died  from  this  disease  in  1839  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Remote  Cause. — This  disease  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  armies  on  actual  service,  and  is  the  result  of 
wounds,  especially  of  wounds  made  by  large  projectiles, 
as  cannon-balls,  bombs,  Ac.,  or  of  the  amputations  ren- 
dered necessary  by  those  wounds.  It  follows  also  strains 
and  contusions,  and  it  is  principally  from  these  latter 
causes  that  it  is  met  with  in  civil  life. 

Most  authors  consider  it  to  be  most  common  in  hot 
variable  climates,  as  that  of  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  says  Baron  Larrey,  upwards  of  300  of 
the  wounded  were  attacked  with  tetanus.  The  same 
authority  also  adds,  that  the  tetanus  of  Egypt  wus  much 
more  intense  than  that  he  had  observed  in  Germany, 
lie  states  also,  (hat  this  disease  is  much  more  common 
in  all  countries  at  (hose  times  of  the  year  when  the 
temperature  passes  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  or  in  the  spring,  than  in  seasons  when  the  tem- 
perature is  more  equal.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
fought  during  the  depth  of  winter,  not  one  of  the  guard, 
and  very'  few  of  the  line,  were  seized  with  this  affectiou. 

Beside*  wounds,  strains,  and  contusions,  some  morbid 
poisons  appear  to  produce  this  affection.  Two  men 
descended  into  a soap-boiler’s  vat  to  clean  it  out:  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  they  both  fell  down  in  convulsions. 
They  were  quickly  rescued,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  been  generated, 
and  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  Both  of  these 
persons  were  seized  with  tetanus,  of  which  they  died. 
Strychnine  is  another  poison  also  well  known  to  produce 
this  affection,  and  the  poison  of  cholera,  in  severe  cases, 
has  also  had  the  same  result. 

Predisposing  Causes. — As  the  wound  is  the  remote 
cause  of  tetanus,  so  its  nature  appears  to  predispose  to 
the  disease.  Thus  it  is  most  common  after  injuries  of 
the  ginglytnoid  joints,  as  that  of  the  elbow  or  knee,  or 
when  the  bone  is  extensively  fractured  or  comminuted. 
Its  occurrence  is  also  more  probable  if  a foreign  body 
remains  in  the  wound,  and  especially  if,  after  umpu- 
tatioti.  a nerve  has  been  included  in  the  ligature  round 
the  artery.  In  other  respects,  the  state  of  the  wound 
does  not  appear  to  influence  the  attack,  for  it  ap|M»ars  to 
lake  place  equally  whether  it  be  open  or  cicatrized, 
granulating  or  suppurating,  incised  or  contused;  but  if 
there  lie  any  difference,  Larrey  thinks  the  detaching  of 
the  eschar,  especially  if  the  stump  be  exposed  to  cold,  is 


the  moat  critical  period.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Elemeo- 
time  destroys  the  predisposition  given  by  the  wound  ; ‘•T  **do- 
for  Sir  James  Macgrigor  gives  bs  the  result  of  his  great 
experience,  that  no  person  is  attacked  with  tetanus  after  , 
the  22nd  day  from  receiving  the  wound,  a period  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Blanc  extends  to  the  fourth  week. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  this  disease,  and  even  new-born 
children  suffer  from  it,  the  M trismus  nascentium  **  being 
ascribed  to  the  tying  of  the  navel-atriug.  Tumbling 
boys  are  also  frequently  seized  with  this  complaint.  It 
is  most  common,  however,  in  adult  age  ; and  if  less 
frequent  in  old  age,  tins  circumstance  is  probably  owing 
to  persons  in  advanced  hie  being  little  exposed  to  tboHs 
accidents  which  usually  produce  it.  Both  sexes  suffer 
from  it;  but  men  far  more  commonly  than  women. 

The  ratio  that  died  in  1839  was  102  men  to  20  women. 

Pathology. — The  body  has  often  been  most  minutely 
examined,  after  the  patient  has  fallen  from  idiopathic 
tetanus,  without  any  lesion  being  discovered  ; and  when 
he  has  sutik  from  traumatic  tetanus,  nothing  has  been 
found  in  many  instances,  except,  perhaps,  the  primary 
superficial  wound.  In  a few  case*  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  have  been  found  congested  ; but  not  in  a 
greater  degree  than  might  have  been  predicated  from 
the  violent  and  long-continued  muscular  action  incident 
to  the  discus*.  In  a smuller  number  of  instances  small 
patches  of  cartilages  or  of  bony  matter  have  been  found 
on  the  spinal  arachnoid  membrane  ; but  as  Uk**c  arc 
often  absent,  they  are  not  essential  conditions  of  the 
disease.  It  seems  proved,  therefore,  that  tetanus  is  a 
disease  of  function  ; and,  as  Majendie  has  shown,  if  the 
spinal  cord  of  a living  animal  be  divided  into  a*  many 
segments  as  there  are  vertebra?,  that  the  auimnl,  if 
poisoned  with  strychnine,  still  becomes  tetanic,  although 
all  direct  connexion  of  the  muscles  with  the  brain  is 
destroyed ; it  seems  probable  that  the  eord,  as  high  as 
the  filth  pair,  and  not  the  brain,  must  be  the  great  seat 
of  this  affection. 

Symptoms. — There  are  five  varieties  of  tetanus— or 
trismus,  telanos,  em  pros!  hot  on  as,  opisthotonos,  and 
pleurosthutonoe ; and  when  either  of  these  diseases  ter- 
minates within  eight  days,  it  is  said  to  be  acute;  but 
if  prolonged  beyond  that  time  it  is  termed  chronic. 

Trismus  is  that  state  in  which  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  throat.  Tetanus 
is  marked  by  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the 
body  generally  being  equally  and  strongly  contracted, 
keeping  the  whole  frame  in  such  a state  of  tension  that 
if  you  attempt  to  raise  the  leg,  you,  according  to  Baron 
Lurrey,  rai*e  the  whole  body,  it  being  as  inflexible  as  in 
death.  Emprosthotonus  is  when  the  flexor  muscles 
bend  the  body  forwards.  Opisthotonos  when  they  bend 
the  body  backwards;  and  pleurosthotonos  is  when  they 
bend  it  laterally,  or  on  one  side  only. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  these  different  forms 
of  tetanus  is  not  accurately  determined  ; but  trismus  is 
the  most  common  : and  though  it  may  exist  per  *e,  it 
is  generally  the  first  and  concomitant  symptoms  of  all 
the  other  forms.  After  trismus,  opisthotonos  is  far  the 
most  common,  both  iu  this  country  and  throughout 
Europe ; but  Baron  Larrey  says  that  emprosthotnnoa  was 
most  common  in  Egypt  Of  pleurosthotonos  only  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  are  to  be  found  recorded  in 
the  whole  annals  of  medicine. 

The  attack  of  either  form  of  tetanus  may  be  sudden  ; 
but  more  frequently  it  is  preceded  by  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion and  tension  of  the  pnecordia,  followed  by  stiffness 
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Elemea-  °f  ^ neck,  shoulders,  and  lower  jaw.  A l length  the 
tart  Pnn-  patient  feels  a sudden  and  painful  traction  of  the  e ns i form 
ei|>le*of  cartilage;  and  this  latter  symptom  is  considered  the 
pathognomic  sign  of  the  disease.  Shortly  alter  this  the 
jaw  becomes  locked,  and  cannot  be  opened  even  to 
udmil  the  little  huger.  At  this  point  the  disease  may 
stop,  and  the  phenomena  be  limited  to  trismus;  but 
more  rommouly  the  patient  takes  to  his  bed,  and  the 
disease  assumes  one  of  its  severe  forms,  as  of  opistho- 
tonos, emprostliotonoa,  pleurosthotonos,  or  of  tetanus. 

In  opisthotonos,  in  addition  to  the  trismus,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are  generally  spasmodically  affected,  for  the 
brow  is  knit,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn,  giving 
to  the  patient  a most  wretched  grin,  or  the  risus  sar- 
donicus.  The  eyes  also  are  almost  motionless  and  sunk 
in  the  socket ; a:id,  during  the  attack,  the  longue  is 
projected  against  the  teeth,  so,  except  for  the  trismus, 
it  might  he  caught  by  a convulsive  snapping  of  the  jaws, 
and  severely  injured.  The  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  tlie  disease,  however,  is,  that  the  flexors  of  the  back 
are  thrown  into  such  powerful  action  that  the  spine 
becomes  arched,  and  sometimes  to  such  a degree  that 
the  body  rests  on  the  occiput  and  fyeels,  as  on  the  ex- 
treme poiuts  of  the  segment  of  a circle.  The  flexors  of 
the  back,  however,  are  not  the  only  muscles  affected,  for 
the  shoulders  are  thrust  forward  by  a strong  action  of 
the  pectoral  muscles,  while  the  extremities  are  elongated 
and  lightly  braced  by  strong  contractions  both  of  their 
flexors  and  extensors.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  dif- 
ferent sets  of  muscles  are  thrown  into  action  at  the  same 
moment,  as  if  by  the  discharge  of  a powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery. The  shock  is  transitory ; and,  having  passed  off*, 
an  interval  succeeds  which  varies  from  a few  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours,  or  longer,  according 
to  (he  severity  of  the  disease.  But  during  this  interval 
the  patieut  lies  as  in  his  coffin,  with  his  arms  close  to 
his  sides,  and  his  legs  stretched  out  and  touching  each 
other,  fearing  lest  (he  slightest  motion  should  produce  a 
recurrence  of  the  attack.  His  nights,  or  such  few  as  he 
lives  through,  are  sleepless,  or  only  marked  by  a few 
minutes  broken  slumber.  Such  is  an  attack  of  opistho- 
tonos. The  other  forms  of  the  disease  differ  only  by 
the  different  sets  of  muscles  affected. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distressing  violence 
of  the  spasms;  but  they  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
stated  that  Desportes  gives  a case  in  which  both  thighs 
were  broken.  But  notwithstanding  this  strongly  power- 
ful action  of  tile  muscles,  the  patient’s  mind  is  seldom 
affected,  and  his  pulse  presents  its  healthy  beat,  only  a 
little  accelerated.  The  intercostal  muscles  partaking  in 
the  general  spasm,  the  respiration  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  diuphragm ; and,  when  the  attacks  are 
frequent,  the  breathing  is  short  and  laborious.  The 
skin  is,  after  a short  time,  covered  with  a profuse  sweat, 
as  during  great  exertion.  The  tongue  is  clean  and 
moist;  but  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and 
the  sphincter  ani  so  contracted,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
introduce  a glyster-pipe.  In  cases  in  which  tetanus 
supervenes  on  a suppurating  wound,  the  sore  dries  up 
and  is  painful,  while  the  muscles  of  the  part  are  highly 
irritable. 

In  mild  cases  the  paroxysm  returns  only  three  or  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; while  in  severe  cases  it 
returns  not  only  every  hour  nr  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  every  motion  of  the  body  or  attempt  to  open  the 
mouth  is  followed  by  nn  attack.  In  the  last  stage  the 
situation  of  the  patient  is  most  pitiable,  the  spasm  re- 


luming every  few  minutes,  till  he  is  at  last  cut  off  by  one  gjenlfn. 
of  unusual  violence.  tary  P»iq- 

Tht*  duration  of  this  disease  is  very  various;  in  some  «f 

instances  death  occurs  in  twenty-four  hours;  more  com-  Mwlicina. 
monly  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day,  and,  when  ^ ' 
fatal,  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  the  eighth.  Some 
few  persons  survive  till  the  seventeenth  or  twentieth 
day  ; and  iu  this  case  the  disease  generally  terminates  in 
recovery. 

Diagnosis. — The  jaw  is  sometimes  locked  by  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  glands,  and  also  in  some  forms 
of  hysteria.  The  tumor,  however,  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  hysteric  passion  in  the  other,  are  circumstances  which 
readily  enable  us  to  distinguish  them  from  trismus.  The 
formidable  phenomena  of  tetanus  is  seen  in  no  other 
disorder  except  cholera ; but  the  other  differences  be- 
tween the  two  diseases  are  so  extremely  marked,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  distinguish  them. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always 
most  grave.  In  the  Peninsular  war.  although  hundreds 
of  cases  were  treated  in  every  different  manner,  yet  few, 
very  few  survived.  In  civil  life  the  chances  are  some- 
thing more  favourable;  and  if  the  accident  be  of  little 
moment,  and  the  patient  very  young,  lie  sometimes  re- 
covers. Dr.  Parry  thinks,  if  the  pulse  be  not  more  than 
100  or  HO  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  patient 
almost  always  recovers.  The  danger  decreases  in  gene- 
ral also  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  for 
few  patients  die  after  the  fourteenth  day.  The  danger 
in  the  early  stages  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  frequency 
and  violence  oi  the  paroxysm. 

Treatment . — Baron  Larrey  affirms  that  this  disease,  if 
left  to  nature,  is  quickly  fatal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  complaint 
is  the  insensibility  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
generally  to  the  action  of  our  most  powerful  remedies  ; 
so  that  they  are  not  merely  inefficacious,  but  almost 
inert.  Sir  James  Macgrigor  says  that  all  the  most 
powerful  remedies  were  fully  tried  in  the  Peninsular 
war ; and  that  little  or  no  dependence  could  he  placed 
on  any  of  them.  Opium  was  largely  tried  ntter  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  and  given  in  the  enormous  dose  of 
twenty  grains  every  three  hours;  and  yet  it  not  only 
failed  in  curing  the  disease,  but  did  not  even  produce 
sleep.  Mercury  was  tried  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca* 
and  to  such  a degree,  that  strong  mercurial  ointment 
was  nibbed  in  three  times  a-day  in  unlimited  quantity* 
yet  it  entirely  failed.  One  man,  strongly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  was  seized  with  tetanus  and  died. 

While  Baron  Larrey’s  experience  in  Egypt  led  him  to 
believe  that  mercurial  frictions  only  aggravated  the  dis- 
ease. Opium  and  mercury  were  then  combined ; but, 
according  to  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  the  combinaiion  was 
as  inefficacious  ss  their  separate  exhibition.  Wine  and 
brandy  were  used  in  unlimited  quantity ; but  without 
producing  intoxication,  or  mitigating  the  symptoms. 

Many  other  stimulants,  as  mask,  ether,  camphor,  were 
afterwards  employed,  but  equally  without  success. 
Venesection  had  also  a fair  trial  in  several  quarters, 
and  in  a great  number  of  cases ; but  only  one  man  re- 
covered. Tobacco  glystcrs  are  not  only  not  serviceable, 
but  have  been  sometimes  followed  by  the  instant  death 
of  the  patient.  Digitalis  has  equally  disappointed  the 
hope  which  had  been  entertained  of  it;  and  one  man  is 
said  to  have  died  under  its  depressing  influence.  Prussic 
acid  has  also  been  tried  and  failed.  Dr.  Elliotson 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  ; and  tie 
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KUkuhI'  h**  Riven  it  to  l he  extent  of  2 lbs.  in  the  twenty -four 
«jrj  Pria-  Hour* ; and  under  this  treatment  two  out  of  three  cases 
ciplea  of  recovered.  The  instances,  however,  are  far  too  few  to 
Medkine.  enab]c  to  decide  on  the  value  of  this  medicine,  e»pe- 
dally  as  a very  loop  period  has  elapsed  without  any  con- 
firmatory evidence.  The  warm  bath  has  been  thought 
serviceable  in  some  cases ; but  patients  have  died  while 
immersed  in  it.  The  cold  bath  is  worse  than  useless; 
it  is  dangerous.  Baron  Larrey  speaks  of  a patient  who 
had  twice  gone  into  the  cold  bath,  but  with  so  little 
benefit  that  be  absolutely  refused  to  encounter  a third. 
A blanket,  however,  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and  he 
was  then  plunged  into  the  water.  He  died  a few  hours 
after,  when  it  was  discovered  be  had  ruptured  the  sterno- 
pubian  muscle  in  all  its  thickness.  Dr.  Elliotson  speaks 
of  a case  in  which  the  patient  was  taken  out  of  bed  and 
placed  in  a tub  in  the  middle  of  the  ward,  when  a pail 
or  two  of  water  was  dashed  over  him.  The  man  fell 
down  dead  as  if  he.  were  shot. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  heroic  modes  of  treat- 
ment medicine  offers  have  been  tried  and  failed.  Much 
good,  however,  is  gained  by  attempting  to  restore,  espe- 
cially in  idiopathic  tetanos,  the  secretions  to  u healthy 
state;  also  by  supporting  the  patient,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  tranquillize  the  high  irritation  under  which 
he  is  labouring.  In  St.  Thomas’s  and  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospitals  several  cases  have  been  restored  by 
this  means.  The  medicines  employed  were  moderate 
doses  of  purgative  medicines,  with  linct.  opii  rr\  v.,  or  its 
equivalent,  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  given  every 
three  or  four  hours;  and  these  wera  conjoined  with 
moderate  quantities  of  wine,  sago,  or  other  nutritious 
diet.  Musk  also,  in  ten-grain  doses,  has  been  given 
with  some  advantage. 

Some  authors  lay  much  stress  on  a local  treatment  in 
traumatic  tetanus.  Baron  Larrey,  as  the  result  of  his 
great  experience,  says,  u When  it  is  caused  by  the  wound, 
wc  should  not  hesitate  to  operate  on  the  first  .symptom 
of  tetanus,  and  thus, as  far  as  possible,  remove  the  causes 
of  irritation.  If  tetanus  follows  amputation,  &c.,  he 
recommends  the  stump  to  be  sprinkled  with  powdered 
cantharides ; and  in  cases  where  a nerve  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature,  that  the  ligature  be  removed  either 
by  section,  or  by  actual  cautery.  In  the  British  army, 
however,  all  theae  proceedings  have  been  adopted,  and 
with  very  little  success,  for  amputation  has  been  fre- 
quently performed  without  any  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  wound  has  also  been  excised,  submitted  to 
actual  cautery,  been  blistered,  and  dressed  with  every 
ointment ; but  in  general  the  disease  has  run  its  course, 
either  uninfluenced,  or  elae  its  fatal  termination  has 
been  accelerated.  Hennen  has  even  seen  the  wound 
heal  and  the  patient  die  on  the  same  day.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  results  yet  obtained  from 
either  tlie  general  or  local  treatment  of  this  fatal  affec- 
tion. Larrey  has  often  attempted,  from  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  fluids  that  sometimes  attends  this  complaint, 
to  pass  an  elastic  tube ; but  in  all  cases  lie  says  he  met 
with  a contracted  state  of  the  (esophagus  impossible  to 
overcome ; while  the  attempt  was  constantly  followed 
by  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  severest  spasmodic 
attacks. 

Neuralgia. 

Besides  the  functional  diseases  that  have  been  men- 
tioned of  the  brain  and  cord,  the  nerves  they  give  origin 
to  are  likewise  often  the  seat  of  functional  disease. 
Thus  the  nerves  of  sensation  arc  frequently  the  seat  of 


excruciating  pain,  ever  returning,  and  this  affection  is  Elnara- 
termed  Neuralgia.  If  from  any  cause  the  sensation  of  tary  Prin- 
a part  is  dull,  benumbed,  or  entirely  lost,  the  disease  is  ^ P"*  of 
termed  Anaesthesia.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  art  . ^ K_me~ 
entire  loss  of  motion  in  a part,  the  disease  is  termed 
Paralysis  ; or,  if  the  action  of  the  port  be  irregular  and 
violent,  it  is  termed  Spasm  or  Cramp. 

Or  Neuralgia  or  Tic  Douloureux. 

This  disease  of  the  nerves  was  known  to  Galen ; but 
the  more  complete  development  of  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine is  of  modern  date,  and  is  owing  very  principally  to 
the  labours  of  Parry  and  Jenner,  of  Chaussfere,  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  Mr.  Mayo.  No  death  is  reported  of 
this  disease  in  England  and  Wales  in  1H39. 

Remote  Cause. — -The  remote  causes  of  this  class  of 
affections  are  extremely  undetermined,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  be  extremes  of  heat  or  cold — or  sudden 
changes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  also  often  a 
result  of  impaired  general  health.  Thus  women  after 
profuse  menorrhagia,  or  after  child-birth,  or  persons 
recovering  from  fever  or  other  severe  disease,  often 
suffer  Irom  neuralgic  affections.  Arsenic  also  appears 
to  be  a cause ; at  least  persons  who  have  attempted 
to  poriou  themselves  with  that  mineral  often  suffer 
agonizing  pains  in  the  limbs.  Blows  or  wounds,  or  the 
pressure  of  au  aneurismal  or  other  tumor,  sometimes 
sealed  in  the  nerve  itself,  arc  also  causes  of  neuralgia. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Of  123  cases  observed  or  col- 
lected by  M.  Chuponiere,  only  two  cases  occurred  in 
cbildreu  under  ten  years  of  age.  Tic  douloureux  seldom 
therefore  occurs  before  puberty.  An  equal  number  is 
supposed  to  occur  in  each  ten  years  of  the  period 
between  twenty  and  sixty,  showing  the  great  tendency 
to  increase  with  age.  As  to  sex,  this  disease  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women  ; and  in  women  it  occurs 
rather  more  frequently  before  thirty  than  afterwards, 
especially  in  those  whose  menstruation  ia  irregular 
either  as  to  time  or  quantity.  The  place  of  abode, 
manner  of  living,  trade  or  profession,  and  as  far  as  has 
been  traced,  hereditary  predisposition,  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Majendie  have 
carefully  examined  the  affected  nerves  after  death  in 
neuralgia  aud  found  them  healthy.  In  some  few  in- 
stances. some  morbid  appearances  have  been  observed, 
but  only  such  as  are  probably  accidental,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disease  itself,  as  redness  or  atrophy  of 
the  nerve.  On  examining  the  head  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pemberton,  for  example,  there  was  found  an  unusual 
thickness  of  the  os  frontis,  and  also  a little  ossific  depo- 
sition in  the  falciform  process.  In  another  case,  also, 

Sir  Henry  Halford  hat  observed  a similar  thickening  of 
the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  bones.  But  os- 
seous formations  in  the  dura  mater,  and  also  thickening 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  are  often  met  with  without 
any  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux.  Painful  affections  of 
the  nerves  have  also  occasionally  occurred  iu  conse- 
quence of  cancer  or  other  diseased  structure  of  the 
brain,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  labours  of  the 
anatomist  have  therefore  thrown  little  light  on  this 
aifectiou,  and  consequently  the  essential  nature  of 
neuralgia  is  merely  a disordered  function  of  the  nerve. 

Symptoms.  — All  authors  have  observed  that  the 
most  superficial  nerves  are  those  which  are  principally 
if  not  solely  affected  with  this  disease  ; and  of  thooe 
nerves  the  following  are  the  moat  frequently  so : — 
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Number*  ■U.ickni- 


Syitem*  «f  N>nr«*. 


Particular  Seat. 


142 


Tr i facial  nerrc. 

iCervico-occijwtaL. 

Brachial. 


Women  I Dono-intrrcm- 

i "k». 

number*.  | j 

Lutubo-aLkxm- 
Bftlia. 

Crural. 


75 


Femoro-popliteal 


Supra-orhitary  nerve. 
Infra-orbitary. 

Inferior  maxillary. 
Nasal  I 
Temporal) 

Occipital. 

Ma»tonWn, 

Cubital. 

Musculu-culanei. 

BarliaL 

Median : very  rare, 
l>.xsal. 

Intercostal. 

Lumbar. 

Li»-*crotal. 

Tibial. 

F emor^-pof'liteaL 

lVrt>iH’al  nerve. 
External  plantar  ncrve-| 
.1  ntcrnal  pUnt  ar  nerve. 


The  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux  are  similar,  what- 
ever be  the  nerve  affected  ; it  is  therefore  pro|*osed  only 
to  treat  of  those  of  the  trifacial,  as  being  the  mure  usual 
seat  of  this  trying  complaint. 

The  most  common  scat  of  tic  douloureux  is  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  or  the  nerves  which  give  sensation  to 
the  face ; and  the  frequency  with  which  its  different 
branches  are  attacked  is  in  the  following  order.  The 
infra-orbital  or  pes  anserinus,  the  supra-orbital,  and 
lastly,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  These  branches 
may  be  attacked  separately  or  conjointly;  mosL  com- 
monly, however,  ouly  one  branch  is  affected,  less  fre- 
quently two,  and  the  cu.se  must  be  severe  in  which  the 
three  branches  or  the  whole  side  of  the  face  is  affected. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  sudden,  but 
more  generally  it  is  preceded  by  a dull  aching  pain  at 
ttse  points  where  the  nerve  issues  from  the  cranium  or 
becomes  superficial.  After  this  threatening  symptom 
has  lasted  a few  hours  or  a few  days,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a violent  darling  or  shooting  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  returning  at  intervals,  and  which  ia 
the  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  paroxym  is  short, 
fasting  only  a few  seconds  or  a few  minutes,  but  the 
pain  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  that  the  human  frame 
fa  capable  of  suffering.  Some  patients  have  compared 
it  to  an  electric  shock  of  great  intensity,  others  to  the 
conflagration  of  gunpowder,  and  others  to  the  inten- 
sity and  violence  of  a fulminating  powder.  The 
late  l>r.  Pemberton  was  known  to  have  stamped  the 
bottom  of  his  carriage  out  during  the  paroxysm  ; and 
Vatleix  mentions  a physician  who,  suffering  from  this 
disease,  was  induced,  by  excessive  agony,  to  make  deep 
incisions  into  hit  face,  and  then  to  apply  actual  cautery 
to  the  wound  ; but  his  pain  not  being  mitigated  by  these 
methods,  he  several  times  attempted  suicide.  Even  ia 
mild  cases,  the  patient  often  cm  the  instant  of  attack 
becomes  fixed  like  a statue,  fearing  to  more  a muscle 
or  u limb  lest  he  should  aggravate  the  pain  or  reproduce 
the  seizure. 

In  canes  of  ordinary  intensity  the  effect  is  so  com- 
pletely limited  to  the  nerve  that  even  the  skin  is  not 
discoloured,  while  the  organs  immediately  in  connexion 
with  it  art  little  affected,  the  eye  perhaps  being  only 
watery,  the  none  hot,  and  the  teeth  aching.  In  severer 
cases,  however,  and  where  the  disease  affects  the  nerve 


generally,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  most  lamentable.  Klemen- 
The  mouth  is  spasmodically  drawn  as  in  palsy,  so  that  ***F  * **•* 
the  saliva  flows  over  the  chin  and  neck.  That  fluid  ^Jd^nc. 
also  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality  ; lor  . _ . 

in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  afraid  to  clean  his  teeth 
lest  the  paroxym  should  return,  the  whole  of  the  teeth  of 
the  luwer  jaw  have  become  so  incrusted  with  tartar  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass.  The  eye  and  eyelid  are  likewise 
frequently  convulsed,  the  conjunctiva  injected,  the 
nose  discharges  a inuciform  matter,  the  very  hair  of  the 
head  is  painful,  and  the  affected  nerve  may  be  traced 
by  a red  line  marking  its  course. 

The  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  is  very  various : in 
slight  cases  it  may  return  only  once  in  a few  weeks, 
or  in  a few  days ; but  in  severe  cases  it  will  return 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  five  minutes,  or  every 
minute,  and  even  every  few  seconds.  Iii  a few  cases 
(ten  out  of  forty- six)  the  paroxysms  occurred  periodi- 
cally and  at  stated  intervals.  Yet  in  general  the  times 
of  recurrence  are  very  uncertain,  sometimes  the  patient 
being  attacked  with  great  violence  many  times  a day 
for  many  days  or  weeks  together,  so  that  the  disease  is 
almost  continued  ; und  then  it  intermits  for  a week,  a 
month,  six  mouths,  or  a year. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Bellingeri  that  the  attack 
usually  takes  place  before  the  middle  of  the  day,  bat 
this  rule  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  for  it  often  occurs 
in  the  night  as  well  as  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

The  disease  is  situated  nearly  as  often  on  the  right  as 
ou  the  left  side  of  the  face,  or,  according  to  Valleix, 
twenty-three  times  on  the  right  and  twenty-one  times 
on  the  left,  and  only  twice  on  both  sides  of  the  face. 

Pressure  over  the  disused  nerve  rarely  increased  the 
pain,  or  only  in  three  cases  out  of  twenty-one. 

The  total  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  various.  In 
some  cases  it  terminates  after  a few  paroxysms,  in 
others  it  lasts  from  one  to  six  months,  and  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  chronic  and  lasts  the  whole  period  of 
a long  life.  It  seldom  disappears  suddenly,  but  os- 
cillates with  a decreasing  intensity;  the  intervals  gra- 
dually becoming  lengthened  till  at  last  the  disease 
subsides. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  to  which  neuralgia  bears 
most  resemblance  is  rheumatism,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  transitory  nature  of  the  attack  and  by 
the  absence  of  all  swelling.  Valleix  gives  also  as  a 
diagnostic  symptom,  that  there  arc  certain  points  which, 
being  pressed  in  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm,  give 
pain.  These  points  are  four-fold,  or  1st,  Where  the 
nerve  emerges  from  the  bone,  as  at  the  supra-infra- 
orbitary,  and  mental  foramina,  in  trifacial  neuralgia. 

2ndly.  Where  the  nerve,  (Missing  through  muscles, 
reaches  the  skin.  9rdly.  Where  the  nerve  terminates 
in  the  skin ; and  lastly,  where  the  nerve  becomes  very 
superficial,  as  the  cubital  and  peroneal  nerves. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  has  very  rarely  terminated 
in  death,  and  in  general  the  patient's  health  is  good 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

Treatment.  — Almost  every  practitioner  has  some 
specific  mode  of  treatment  for  this  disease.  The  fate 
Dr.  Baiilie  recommended  sarsaparilla, — Mr.  Hutchinson 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  — Dr.  ElUotson  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  — others  have  greatly  praised  arsenic, — others 
mercury,  or  the  disniphate  of  quint.  Bleeding,  either 
local  or  general,  has  had  its  advocates,  while  its  oppo- 
nents affirm  this  operation  to  be  always  useless  and 
sometimes  injurious.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
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Btcmra-  the  disease  has  often  subsided  under  the  use  of  all 
Ury  Frio-  these  various  remedies ; but  the  tendency  in  neuralgia 
ciplcsof  i0  a spontaneous  intermission  is  so  great,  it  is  doubtful 
Medicine.  w|jCt|jer  jn  any  casc  they  can  lie  said  to  have  cured 
it.  Opiates  are  unquestionably  serviceable  in  mitigat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  in  in- 
fluencing the  disease,  but  not  to  the  extent  generally 
supposed.  “ Belladonna,  both  internally  and  as  a 
plaster,  will  relieve  the  pain ; and  some  persons,”  says 
Dr.  Elliot  son  (note,  p.  507),  “ have  $md  they  have  seen 
it  cured  by  it.  Stramonium  and  opium  kuve  a similar 
• effect ; but  in  general  you  may  give  these  things  till  you 
induce  vertigo  and  apoplexy,  and  yet  the  pain  will  get 
no  better.  Belladonna  and  perhaps  stramonium  are 
better  than  opium,  and  they  appear  to  have  done  occa- 
sionally good.’* 

When  these  or  other  general  remedies  have  proved 
insufficient,  recourse  has  been  had  to  local  remedies. 
The  most  efficient  of  these  applications  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ungentum  aconitine,  or  else  an  ointment  of 
morphia,  and  likewise  blisters,  and  the  disease  has  often 
subsided  under  their  use.  Steaming  the  head,  and 
the  warm  bath,  are  equally  or  even  more  beueftcial.  The 
belladonna  plaster  is  a most  favourite  application. 

When  general  and  local  applications  are  unsuccessful, 
the  cause  is  often  sought  in  a diseased  tooth  or  stump, 
and  in  a very  few  instances  an  exoatoeis  of  the  stump 
has  been  discovered  and  the  disease  cured.  More 
commonly,  however,  even  when  the  patient  submits  to 
have  every  tooth  in  his  head  drawn,  no  icuef  or  benefit 
has  resulted. 

Besides  extracting  (be  teeth,  a last  resource  is,  dividing 
tike  nerve;  but  even  this  operation  is  very  uncertain.  Com- 
plete division  of  the  nerve,  with  excision  of  a portion  of 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention,  has  been 
practised  over  and  over  again,  but  with  only  temporary 
benefit.  The  division  of  the  nerve  also  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  when  moat  successful  it  is  often 
followed  by  numbness  and  loss  of  power  of  the  part 
affected,  but  the  more  distressing  circumstance  is,  that 
the  neuralgia  haa  so  frequefltly  returned  that  few 
surgeons  are  now  incliued  to  operate  for  the  disease. 
In  some  few  instances,  when  the  neuralgia  has  been 
the  result  of  a puncture,  the  removal  of  the  cicatrix  has 
enred  the  patient ; but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
the  success  even  of  this  operation. 

Anesthesia,  or  Palsy  of  the  Neiives  op  Sf.nsation. 

An  excess  of  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  neuralgia,  but  the  nerves  of  sensation  may 
suffer  from  a directly  opposite  state,  or  from  a defect  of 
sensibility — a numbness  or  a complete  loss  of  sensation. 
The  cutaneous  nerves  are  those  most  usually  affected, 
and  from  this  cause  the  disease  most  usually  attacks 
the  integuments  of  a portion  of  the  trunk,  or  of  an  arm, 
or  a leg,  or  some  given  portion  of  the  extremities,  and 
also  the  whole  face  or  parts  of  the  face,  indicating  an 
affection  of  the  fifth  pair. 

As  the  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 
as  also  its  seal,  are  similar  to  those  of  neuralgia,  so  its 
pathology,  likewise,  is  equally  negative,  or  with  no 
other  peculiarity  than  being  more  frequently  connected 
with  disease  of  the  brain.  As  the  symptoms,  moreover, 
arc  so  marked  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them, 
it  Beemi  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  point  out  two 
remarkable  laws  incident  to  this  form  of  the  disease. 
The  first  is,  that  parts  do  not  waste  in  aonesthcsia  as  in 


muscular  palsy,  which  is  singular,  for  the  nerves  of  Kbmen- 
sensation  and  of  motion,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth 
pair,  appear  throughout  the  body  to  be  inseparably 
connected  and  contained  in  the  same  sheath.  The  - 

second  law  is,  that  in  anesthesia,  the  nerve  affected, 
though  insensible  as  to  touch,  still  remains  sensible  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  treatment  of  anaesthesia, 
unless  the  disease  be  connected  with  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  principally  resolves  itself  into  attention  to  the 
general  heulth. 

The  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  motion  ore — Paralysis , 

Paralysis  Agitans,  anti  S/ratm. 


Or  Paralysis  of  the  Nerves  or  Motion. 

Palsy  of  a part  is  a very  constant  symptom  of  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it 
occasionally  happens  from  mere  diseased  function  of 
the  nerve  itself.  Palsy,  from  this  cause,  may  affect  a 
finger,  a hand,  an  arm,  or  a leg ; but  its  most  frequent 
seat  is  the  seventh  pair  or  fucial  nerve.  Two  cases  of 
this  kind  were  recently  admitted  into  Si.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  in  which  the  brow  was  motionless,  the  mouth 
drawn,  and  with  the  eye  red  from  inability  to  close  the 
lid.  In  severer  cases,  the  lower  eyelid  is  everted  and 
the  tears  flow  over  the  cheek.  The  eye,  if  the  disease 
be  prolonged,  inflames  either  from  its  constant  exposure 
to  light,  or  from  the  presence  of  other  irritating  causes 
removtd  in  health  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids.  The 
eye,  also,  is  sometimes  turned  outwards  from  palsy  of 
the  third  pair,  and  sometimes  inwards  from  a similar 
affection  of  the  external  motor  of  the  eye.  When  the 
third  pair  is  palsied,  the  upper  eyelid,  to  which  it  sends 
branches,  often  falls  down,  covering  the  eye  entirely, 
and  is  so  completely  powerless  that  it  cannot  be  raised 
except  by  the  hand;  and  this  state  i*  termed  ptosis. 
Sometimes  the  nostril,  also,  is  motionless  and  flattened. 
This  disease  arises  from  cold  damp  weather,  mechanical 
violence,  or  other  general  cause.  It  seldom  occurs  till 
adult  age.  No  further  pathological  phenomena  or 
symptoms  attend  it.  The  treatment  is  by  blisters 
behind  the  ear,  and  by  attention  to  the  general  health. 

Paralysis  Agitans  is  a minor  affection  of  this  class, 
and  consists  of  a feeble  trembling  action  of  the  muscles, 
not  amounting  to  palsy.  The  nervous  fluid  is  conse- 
quently not  altogether  wanting,  but  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  exhausted  by  the  slightest  action  of  the 
muscles,  as  in  old  persons.  This  disease  is  met  with 
most  commonly  among  gilders  and  silverers  of  looking- 
glasses,  and  the  class  of  persons  who  work  with  mer- 
cury. It  is  also  frequent  in  the  drunkard,  in  the  aged, 
and  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  cerebral 
or  spinal  structural  affections ; it  consequently  seldom 
attacks  young  persons,  but  is  most  usual  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  60.  The  bodies  of  those  who  have 
fallen  from  this  disease  have  been  examined ; but, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  depended  on 
cerebral  or  spinal  lesions,  no  pathological  phenomena 
have  been  found.  This  muscular  weakness  may  be 
general  or  partial.  When  general,  almost  every  fibre 
quivers,  so  that  to  raise  any  liquid  to  the  mouth  without 
spilling  it  is  impossible ; and  if  the  patient  attempts  to 
walk,  he  steps  short  and  quick,  treads  on  his  own  toes, 
and  is  almost  obliged  to  run  to  keep  himself  from 
falling.  When  the  disease  is  partial,  the  head  often 
shakes  like  that  of  a Chinese  mandarin,  or  one  hand  or 
arm  may  be  in  incessant  motion.  In  one  case  lately,  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  the  patieut,  a man  about  30, 
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EUroen-  beat  the  devil**  tatoo  with  his  left  leg,  whether  sleeping 
wry  Prin-  or  awake,  for  many  weeks,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
cij-U**  of  t),e  whole  ward. 

Medicine.  Paralysis  agitans  is  a very  obstinate  disease;  and 
Dr.  Elliotson  does  but  speak  the  sense  of  the  profession 
when  he  says,  “ I have  not  been  by  any  means  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  I believe,  when  it 
occurs  in  old  people  (when  the  hand  shakes,  or  the 
head),  you  enn  do  no  good ; at  least,  I have  never 
known  good  done.  Where  it  has  occurred  pretty  uni- 
versally, I have  never  been  able  to  cure  but  one  case, 
and  in  that  instance  the  patient  was  not  old ; he  was 
not  above  35  year*  of  age.  After  using  other  remedies 
unsuccessfully,  I then  exhibited  sub-carbonate  of  iron, 
under  the  employment  of  which  he  became  pretty  well, 
and  remained  so  for  some  time  afterwards.  I have 
since  had  four  or  five  other  cases  under  my  care,  and 
have  exhibited  the  same  medicine,  but  it  has  not  pro- 
duced the  least  benefit.** 

Spasm — Cramp. 

Many  persons  are  habitually  subject  to  a spasmodic 
action,  or  tie,  of  some  one  muscle  of  the  face.  When 
the  contraction,  however,  of  the  affected  muscle  ia 
attended  with  pain,  it  is  termed  cramp.  Many  persona, 
and  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  are  greatly  subject  to 
cramp;  and  the  parts  it  most  commonly  affects  are  the 
arms  or  legs,  or  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  especially 
the  rectus.  It  n most  commonly  excited  by  cold  ; and, 
from  this  circumstance,  so  many  young  persons  are 
drowned,  seized  with  cramp  while  swimming.  It  also 
often  occurs  during  steep,  and  while  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  It  is  produced,  also,  by  causes  which  greatly 
exhaust  the  nervous  power.  Thus,  women  are  often 
•cited,  either  immediately  after  or  during  parturition ; 
it  also  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  a severe  diarrhma. 
No  pathological  lesion  attends  this  affection.  The 
symptoms  are  manifest.  The  return  of  the  attack,  in 
ordinary  cases,  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  so  is  its 
duration  when  preseut  It  seldom,  however,  lasts  more 
than  a few  minutes,  though  occasionally  its  duration  is 
much  longer.  The  treatment  of  this  affection  appears 
to  be,  first  to  rub  the  part,  and  then  to  apply  warmth 
when  it  is  caused  by  cold,  and  cold  when  it  is  caused  by 
warmth,  and  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  leg  or  other  affected  part,  so  as  to  overcome  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  If  the  disease  be 
distressingly  frequent,  the  treatment  consists  of  baths, 
friction  either  with  the  flesh-brush  or  else  some  stimu- 
lating liniment  containing  an  opiate,  and  also  by 
attention  to  the  general  health. 

Of  tub  Neuroses  of  thf.  Aliuentarv  Canal. 

The  importance  of  healthy  digestion,  and  consequently 
of  a healthy  slate  of  the  digestive  organs,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  our  food,  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
writers;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Hunter,  on  Ihis  account, 
appears  to  have  considered  the  stomach  as  the  great 
centre  of  animal  life.  The  diseases,  however,  of  this 
system  are  numerous,  and  have  employed  the  pens  of  an 
endless  number  of  writers ; and  by  none  have  they  been 
better  treated  than  by  those  of  our  own  times,  as  Philip, 
Prout.  Abercrombie,  Mayo,  and  Johnson. 

Remote  Causes. — The  remote  causes  of  these  affec- 
tions are  very  multifarious,  and  may  be  divided  into 
general  and  specific.  The  general  causes  are  errors  in 
the  quantity,  quality,  or  temperature  of  our  diet,  Al- 
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mospheric  vicissitudes,  the  play  of  the  passions,  and  KJem.*n- 

chemical  or  mechanical  injuries.  The  specific  causes 

are  perhaps  endless;  but  there  are  four  of  more  im-  Hethciat. 

portance  than  the  rest, — alcohol  (however  combined,  v > 

whether  with  beer,  wine,  or  drank  as  spirits),  lead, 
salted  provisions,  and  some  fish  poisons ; and  of  these  it 
is  proposed  to  treat  at  some  length.  In  addition  to 
these  general  and  specific  causes,  we  may  perhaps, 
without  impropriety,  add  intestinal  worms,  calcareous, 
biliary,  as  well  ascertain  organic  intestinal  concretions. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  present  state  of  the  consti- 
tution greatly  influences  the  functions  of  ihe  alimentary 
canal,  for  there  exists  that  sympathy  between  it  and 
every  other  part  of  the  body  that  the  one  is  seldom  dis- 
ordered but  the  other  immediately  suffers.  Almost  every 
disease,  therefore,  whelher  on  ulcer  of  the  leg.  an  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  a headache 
very  constantly,  deranges  or  destroys  the  healthy  Junc- 
tions of  digestion. 

Age  has  also  much  influence,  as  a predisposing  cause, 
over  tills  class  of  disease.  The  infant  cannot  live  on  the 
food  which  nourishes  the  child,  the  child  on  the  diet  of 
the  adult ; and  again,  in  old  age,  we  can  hardly  masti- 
cate or  digest  with  facility  the  diet  of  our  early  years. 

Each  age  has  therefore  its  appropriate  nourishment; 
but  slight  errors  are  felt  much  more  seriously  in  the 
extremes  of  life  than  at  its  adult  and  middle  portion. 

The  habit*  of  life  affect  the  powers  of  digestion  almost 
as  much  as  age,  for  the  hardy  countryman  often  lives 
on  food  which  would  destroy  the  effeminate  townsman. 

Sex  has  also  much  iufiueiice  in  producing  disordered 
states  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  female  eat**,  per- 
haps, oftener  than  the  male,  but  her  appetite  is  more 
delicate,  and  her  sedentary  habit*  are  unfavourable  to 
digestion.  Having  thus  briefly  mentioned  the  causes, 
generally,  of  the  neuroses  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  speak  of  its  particular  dis- 
orders, and  of  their  particular  causes ; aud  first,  of 
Dysphagia. 

Dysphagia  — The  oesophagus  is  a fibrous  canal  by 
which  the  food  descends  from  the  mouth  into  the 
stomach,  and  is  sometimes  so  irritable  and  sometimes 
so  completely  void  of  power,  so  palsied,  that  it  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  either  solid  or  liquid 
food  into  the  stomach  ; and  this  difficulty  of  shallowing 
is  termed  dysphagia. 

The  causes  producing  difficult  deglutition  arc  in 
general  connected  with  some  previous  state  of  ill  health, 
as  phthisis.  It  is  not  uncommonly  a consequence  of 
mental  affections,  as  of  hysteria  or  insanity,  the  latter 
class  of  persons  often  falling  from  a sudden  palsy  of  the 
cesophagus,  so  that  the  food  being  retarded  in  its  pas- 
sage at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  makes  its  way  into  the 
larynx.  A case  of  dysphagia  is  now  in  St.  Thomas's, 
caused  by  a bony  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
and  any  other  tumor,  external  or  internal,  pressing  on 
the  oesophagus,  will  equally  produce  a similar  result. 

It  will  only  be  in  our  power  to  give  au  example  or  two 
of  this  affection. 

A woman  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  large  hospitals 
in  London,  complaining  of  an  entire  impossibility  of 
passing  anything  into  her  stomach,  and  that  whatever 
she  attempted  to  swallow  was  immediately  returned. 

A probang  was  passed,  and  as  it  was  stopped  before  it 
reached  the  stomach  it  was  supposed  she  was  labouring 
under  cancer  of  the  (esophagus ; an  opinion  which  w as 
the  more  strongly  confirmed,  as  she  became  daily  more 
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Bwn*n-  and  more  emaciated.  At  however,  at  the  end  of 

m*ny  day*.  made  an  effort  lo  vomit,  and  threw  up 
Mid £ae,  a P*80*  of  of  considerable  size,  ami  which  she  now 
, ^ / remembered  she  was  eating'  when  first  seized.  She 

entirely  recovered  ; and  consequently  a permanent 
spasm  of  the  oesophagus  must  have  existed  in  tins  person 
for  a great  many  days. 

Mr.  Hunter  gives  a case  of  palsy  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutitiou  so  complete  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to 
be  supported  by  nourishment  injected  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.  She,  however,  recovered, 
ami,  as  Mr.  Hunter  imagined,  by  taking  a drachm  of 
valerian  and  two  scruples  of  flour  of  mustard  daily. 
Pinel  gives  a case  of  one  of  the  nurses  of  Salp£trii*re, 
aged  sixty,  who  laboured  for  six  months  under  a violent 
dysphagia;  and  Hodman  describes  also  a similar  case. 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  cases  were  cured  by 
accident ; for  Pinel  had  ordered  a drachm  of  camphor 
lo  be  rubbed  up  with  olive  oil  and  used  as  a liniment, 
when  by  mistake  the  woman  took  the  entire  quantity 
in  the  course  of  the  night ; while  Hodman  had  ordered 
for  his  case  half  a drachm  of  camphor  to  be  rubbed  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  be  taken  in  divided  doses; 
but  the  woman  took  the  whole  quantity  at  one  draught. 

The  Neuroses  of  the  stomach,  from  general  causes, 
may  be  divided  into  those  which,  as  far  us  we  know, 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  morbid  secretion,  and  into 
those  in  which  the  secretions  are  vitiated ; although  it 
must  be  admitted  the  two  forms  of  disease  often  co- 
exist. The  former,  however,  embraces  gastralgia, 
emesis  rutninatio,  pica,  bulimia,  abstineulia,  and 
polydipsia.  The  latter  includes  cardial gia,  pyrosis, 
cholera  vulgaris,  and  pneumatosis. 

Gtuiraigia,  or  stomach  Coiiet  is  a severe  pain  in  the 
stomach,  often  so  completely  idiopathic  that  the  slightest 
cause  produces  it.  One  person  cannot  eat  a straw- 
berry, another  a gooseberry,  another  an  egg,  without 
being  seized  with  it.  in  other  cases,  every  sort  of  diet 
produces  it,  so  that  the  patient  is  rocked  with  pain  after 
every  meal.  The  parties  affected  are  usually  adults ; and 
women  are  more  frequently  the  subject  of  it  than  men. 

The  atiuck  of  colic  is  generally  sudden,  and  the 
patient  unexpectedly  seized  with  a pain  in  tbe  stomach, 
which  attains  its  greatest  height  on  the  instant.  This 
pain  is  so  violent  that  it  either  bends  him  double,  ennses 
him  to  roll  on  the  floor,  or  else  to  lie  flat  on  his  belly, 
making  strong  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  aud  which 
pressure  he  fortunately  finds  gives  him  relief.  This 
attack  is  generally  accompanied  by  sickness  or  vomiting, 
by  grout  flatulence,  and  by  a confined  or  purged  state 
of  the  bowels.  It  may  last  from  a few  minutes  to  a few 
hours,  and  often  ceases  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  emptied 
or  the  bowels  have  acted  ; but  when  the  patient  is 
costive,  it  very  constantly  continues  till  he  is  relieved  by 
medicine,  when  it  subsides  almost  as  rapidly  ms  it  com- 
menced, leaving  however  a soreness  behind  it.  The  pulse, 
in  this  affection,  is  natural ; there  is  no  fever,  and  tbe 
pain  is  relieved  on  pressure ; circumstances  which 
readily  distinguish  it  from  inflammation.  The  disease 
may  subside  after  one  attack  ; but  genuine  gastrulgia 
sometimes  lasts  for  many  months,  as  in  the  following 
case ; — 

Barras,  author  of  the  44  Train!  sur  les  Gastralgies," 
was  subject  to  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  spermatic  cord, 
when  he  was  one  day  seized,  two  or  three  hours  after 
eating,  with  a pain  in  the  stomach,  as  if  that  vinous  was 
compressed  in  a vice  ; he  also  felt  much  nausea.  These 


symptoms  having  lasted  for  some  time,  ceased  with  Uic  Blemep- 
eructation  of  a great  quantity  of  wind.  Similar  attacks 
recurred  at  short  intervals  during  some  months,  and 
were  so  intolerable  that  he  became  emaciated,  hypo-  » j— y—  " 
ciiondriacal,  and  disgusted  with  life.  He  applied  a 
great  number  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and  took 
a great  variety  of  medicines  without  relief,  but  was  at 
last  cured  by  tbe  shock  caused  by  the  death  of  bis 
daughter.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  by  mild 
opiates  and  gentle  cathartics. 

Besides  being  the  seat  of  most  severe  pain,  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  may  be  morbidly  sensible  as  to 
the  quality  of  things  eaten,  as  in  pica;  or  aa  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  as  in  bulimia,  polydipsia,  and  in 
anorexia. 

Pica*  is  a depravation  of  appetite,  no  that  the  patient 
desires  lo  eat  substances  more  or  less  unnatural ; or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  has  “a  longing.1"  The  causes  of 
this  affection  are  not  determined  ; hut  the  parties  usually 
affected  are  pregnant  women,  the  insane,  and  chlorotic 
persona  of  both  sexes.  The  appetite,  in  these  cases,  is 
extremely  capricious,  being  sometimes  entirely  wauling, 
and  then  voracious,  but  only  for  particular  substances. 

The  objects  of  desire,  in  this  disease,  arc  very  various, 
as  cinders,  spiders,  lice,  flies,  insects,  toads,  wood,  hair, 
paper,  earth,  clay,  chalk,  vinegar,  and  even  fecal 
matters.  Our  medical  records  abound  with  cases  of  the 
following  kind : — Dr.  EUiolson  met  with  a lady  who 
landed  brown  paper ; 44  not  paper  hot-pressed  and  gilt- 
edged,  but  brown  pi»|>er."  l)r.  Copland  gives  the  case 
of  a man  who  occasionally  delighted  to  indulge  himself 
in  devouring  a whole  wine  or  uk  glass,  crumbling  it 
between  his  teeth.  A child,  aflecled  with  epileptic  fils, 
eagerly  swallowed  skeins  of  silk,  reels  of  thread  or 
cotton,  needle-cases,  buttons,  or  whatever  came  in  his 
way  that  he  could  force  down  his  throat ; at  length, 
nothing  else  being  to  be  found,  he  ate  the  outer  shell  of 
the  walnut,  till  his  mouth  and  throat  became  painfully 
sore,  swollen,  and  excoriated.  In  every  mad-house 
there  are  young  women  fond  of  fecal  matter,  who 
require  to  be  watched  ever}-  time  they  go  to  the  water- 
closet.  The  longings  of  pregnant  women  are  notorious. 

One  longed  for  red-herrings,  and  actually  ate  1400  of 
them  between  conception  and  parturition;  another 
longed  for  a bite  of  a butcher’s  shoulder,  and  another  for 
a bit  of  a priest  s sleeve ; but  there  is  no  end  of  these 
capricci. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  pica  is  tbe 
irresistible  propensity  which  the  inhabitants  of  some 
countries  of  the  Lorrid  stone  hove  to  earth-eating.  In 
Guinea  the  negroes  eat  a yellowish  earth,  culled  cavuac. 
Humboldt,  on  his  return  from  the  Hio  Negro,  fell  in 
with  a tribe  of  Ottotnacs,  who  lived,  during  the  rainy 
season,  principally  on  a fut  unctuous  clay,  each  indi- 
vidual consuming  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  daily ; and  in  the  dry  season  they  usually  ate  a 
small  portion  as  a relish.  In  Japan,  cakes  of  reddish 
earth,  called  lanaampoo,  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
bought  by  the  women  to  improve  their  branty,  sleuder- 
nessof  form  being  esteemed  among  the  Japanese.  In 
the  West  Indies,  dirt-eaters,  as  they  are  termed,  acquire 
a stronger  attachment  for  a white  clay,  like  tobacco- 
pipe  cloy,  than  either  for  spirits  or  tobacco.  Their 
delight  ia  to  fill  their  mouths  wit!)  it  and  allow  it  to 
dissolve ; a practice  which  extends  to  negroes  of  all 


* From  pica,  a pie  ; a bird  said  to  be  liable  to  this  complaint. 
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K'craea-  ages,  (or  even  children  acquire  it  almost  ns  soon  as 
tary  Prio-  leave  the  breast.  Dr.  Huuter  Mates  that  a negro 
Medicine  labouring  under  this  malady  is  considered  as  irrecover- 
. x ^ ' ably  lost  for  any  very  useful  purpose,  and  that  he  seldom 

lives  long.  The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  attention 
to  the  general  health,  and  the  exercise  of  moral 
influence. 

Bulimia  is  a most  inordinate  appetite,  entirely  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  body.  The  French 
have  divided  this  form  of  disease  into  faim  de  loup , and 
into /atm  canine,  tbe  latter  being  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  tbe  gorged  stomach  relieving  itself  after  every 
meal  by  vomiting.  Either  form  of  this  disease  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  its  causes  unknown,  lint  it  generally 
occurs  in  the  lowest  class  of  persons.  When  Bonaparte 
was  first  consul,  he  sent  to  Corvisart  a Russian  soldier 
labouring  under  the  faim  de  loup , and  to  whom  it  was 
equally  indifferent  what  lie  ate,  but  he  required  every 
day  forty  pounds  of  meat  and  bread,  or  its  equivalent, 
two  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  daily  drank,  also,  fluids 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  pints.  Leroux  gives  an 
account  of  a man  named  Bogen,  the  keeper  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  who  had  a similarly  enor- 
mous appetite,  and  to  whom  it  was  equally  indifferent 
what  fond  of  animal  he  ate,  whether  it  was  fresh  or 
putrid,  killed  in  a state  of  health  or  had  died  of  disease, 
raw  or  cooked.  He  is  said  to  have  eaten  up  a rhino- 
ceros, an  elephant,  and  several  lions  aud  tigers.  He  at 
length  fell  ill,  and  was  brought  to  La  C barite,  where  he  not 
only  ate  up  all  that  remained  of  the  patients’  food ; but 
Leroux  even  saw  him  devour  the  poultices  as  they  were 
taken  off  their  sores.  Hie  patients  who  have  died  of 
this  disease  base  been  found  to  have  singularly  enlarged 
stomachs,  hanging  down  like  u pouch.  They  seldom 
live  long  or  enjoy  good  health. 

Several  cases  of  the  faim  canine  are  given  in  the 
4 ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.’ ' One,  a boy  that  lived 
at  Blane  Barnesley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  only  twelve  years 
old,  who  devoured  3S4  lb.  of  solid  and  liquid  food  in 
six  days ; but  after  every  meal  he  vomiled.  In  another 
similar  cose,  87 1 lbs.  were  eaten  in  tbe  same  short  space 
of  time,  but  he  also  vomiled  so  that  he  was  literally 
starved  in  the  midst  of  his  abundance. 

Anorexia  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  bulimia,  and  is 
a loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by  most  feeble  powers 
of  digestion.  Anorexia  occurs  to  a greeter  or  less  extent 
in  almost  every  case  of  acute  disease;  and  occasionally 
also  it  occurs  as  a primary  disease,  and  to  such  a degree 
as  to  have  acquired  for  the  patient  the  reputation  of  the 
44  fasting  woman.”  Among  tbe  many  instances  of  this 
class  is  the  celebrated  Anne  Moore,  the  '‘fasting 
woman  ” of  Tutbury.  This  person  was  fifty-one  year*  of 
age,  and  gave  out  she  had  not  tasted  any  solid  food  lor 
five  years,  nor  any  liquid  for  nearly  four  years,  and  had 
no  desire  for  either ; that  she  never  wetted  her  lips  but 
when  she  washed  her  face,  which  happened  only  once  a 
week ; that  she  had  voided  no  urine  since  Easter  three 
years,  and  no  feces  siuce  that  day  five  years.  She  pro- 
fessed also  never  to  sleep  so  as  to  forget  herself,  nor  to 
have  lain  down  in  bed  for  more  than  three  years, 
although  she  admitted  she  sometimes  dosed  and  reclined 
her  head  on  a pillow.  By  this  remarkable  story  she 
obtained  great  notoriety  and  much  money,  and  was 
continuing  to  practise  ou  the  public  credulity  when  it 
was  determined  to  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions  by 
setting  a watch  over  her.  The  first  watch  was  wanting 
in  closeness  of  observation,  and  proved  unsatisfactory. 


but  enough  had  been  seen  to  arouse  suspicion.  A second 
watch  was  therefore  proposed,  to  which  she  assented 
most  reluctantly.  This  second  watch  was  superintended  Madiciaw. 
by  three  magistrates,  four  physicians,  twenty-eight  sur-  > 
geons,  and  fifteen  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  attached  a Merlin's  weighing-machine  to  the  bed, 
and  took  every  precaution  to  detect  imposture.  Up  to 
the  tenth  day  she  did  not  take  any  nourishment,  but 
the  machine  showed  a toes  of  weight  of  many  ounces. 

She  now  fell  into  syncope,  from  which  she  was  recovered 
by  administering  some  nutriment,  when  she  confessed 
she  could  not  exist  without  some  food,  as  milk  or  tea, 
into  which  her  daughter  admitted  she  sometimes  put 
sugar. 

Ahitineniioi  or  starvation,  is  the  last  degree  of 
anorexia.  Some  persons  fall  into  this  state  from  cancer 
or  stricture  of  the  (esophagus ; some  from  insanity,  and 
a few  others  from  the  ordinary  accidents  nflifo.  If  the 
party  be  deprived  altogether  of  fluids,  he  generally  falls 
in  three  or  four  days,  or  at  most  within  a week.  A 
person,  however,  will  live  much  longer  deprived  alto- 
gether of  solids,  provided  he  is  able  to  obtain  fluids.* 

The  longest  fast  perhaps  on  record  occurred  in  Dr, 

Willan’s  practice,  who  attended  u religious  monomaniac 
who  had  lived  sixty-thrcc  clays  on  a pint  of  water 
flavoured  with  a little  orange-juice  daily.  From  the 
historic*  of  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  sensation  of 
hunger  ceases  about  the  third  day.  and  that  when  the 
fust  is  much  prolonged  beyond  this  period  the  party 
becomes  querulous  and  subsequently  outrageously  mad. 

When  Captain  Franklin  undertook  his  perilous  journey 
to  the  North  Pole,  his  party,  during  their  extreme  pri- 
vations, were  sensible  of  each  other's  pettishness  and 
irritability,  and  wondered,  if  they  lived  to  return  to 
England,  “ whether  they  should  recover  their  senses.” 

When  the  Medusa,  a French  frigate,  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  crew  had  betaken  themselves 
to  a raft,  they  fought  battle  after  battle,  throwing  each 
other  overboard,  and  all  this  without  any  object.  Of 
the  small  number  saved,  one  officer  had  so  liar  lost  his 
senses,  that  the  night  he  was  rescued  he  attempted  to 
throw  himself  out  of  one  of  the  ports  of  the  vessel,  to 
take  a walk,  us  he  said,  in  the  green  fields. 

The  pangs  of  hunger  are,  in  the  first  instance,  merely 
a neurosis  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  after  a time  they  become  the  exciting  cause 
of  a low  inflammation ; for  we  uniformly  find,  in  case* 
of  long  inanition,  whether  from  disease  or  accident,  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a deep  venous 
red  or  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a glairy 
mucus.  It  is  this  highly  congested  state  which  in  all 
probability  renders  a minimum  quantity  of  the  lightest 
kind  of  diet,  as  a few  occasional  spooafulsofmilk  or  broth, 
alone  proper  in  the  first  few  days  for  tbe  recovery  of  the 
famished  patient.  It  is  universally  observed  that  any 
dereliction  of  (his  rule  is  generally  fatal. 

Polydipsia  is  an  inordinate  thirst — a disorder  con- 
comitant with  many  complaints,  but  which  is  also  some- 
times idiopathic.  A small  tradesman  was  admitted  into 
the  Hotel  Dieu  with  a sprain  of  the  knee,  when  his  uncom- 
mon thirst  attracted  attention.  It  was  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  affected  with  polydipsia  ever  since  he  was 
five  years  old,  and  that  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
he  had  never  drank  less  than  two  buckets  a day.  While 

* In  M.  ChoMAt  u experiment*,  rabbiu  were  found  to  tire  one- 
fifth  longer  when  *1  Lowed  water  ad  Itbitamu 
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Elemen-  he  remained  in  the  hospital  lie  never  drank  less  than 
tarj-  Prin-  thirty-three  pinls  daily,  often  swallowing  two  quarts  at 
Medicine  a I food  was  about  one  pound  and  three* 

. _ quarters  daily.  This  patient  soon  recovered  from  his 

accident,  seemed  in  good  health,  possessed  the  strength 
of  ordinary  men  of  his  age,  and  was  the  father  of  several 
children. 

Emesiij  or  vomiting,  has  many  grades,  or  from  nausea 
till  nothing  is  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  is  often  a con- 
sequence of  most  structural  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  it  is  likewise  often  purely  functional.  Young 
children  sometimes  suffer  from  it.  Patients  labouring 
under  phthisis,  or  sevrre  cough,  or  under  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  or  kidney,  young  women  with  an  irritable 
uterus,  and  pregnant  women,  are  more  especially  afflicted 
with  emesis.  Many  hysterical  women  appear  to  vomit 
u par  habitude.”  Pinel  gives  the  case  of  a lady,  aged 
thirty-seven,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  domestic 
chagrin,  forsook  the  *l  grand  monde,*  fell  into  a state  of 
melancholy,  and  at  length  wus  seized  with  an  obstinate 
and  long-continued  vomiting,  of  which  she  died.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  were  perfectly  healthy.  Tlte 
treatment  of  this  form  of  disease  is  effervescing  mixtures, 
mild  cathartics,  opiates,  and  mustard  poultices. 

Such  is  a short  outline  of  the  simple  neuroses  of  the 
stomach,  unaccompanied  by  any  determined  morbid 
secretion.  The  treatment  of  all  these  forms  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  resolves  itself  into  attention  to 
the  general  health,  and  to  regulating  the  bowels  by 
mineral  waters,  neutral  salts,  rhubarb,  castor  oil, opiates, 
and  mild  Ionics. 

The  class  of  neurosis  of  the  alimentary  canal,  accom- 
panied by  some  morbid  secretion,  is  composed  of  cholera 
vulgaris,  cardialgia,  pyrosis,  and  pneumatosis. 

Cholera  r ulgaris  is  a severe  gnstralgia,  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  and  very  ofteu  by  purging,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so.  This  disease  is  most  common  towards  the 
dose  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  but  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  season.  Its  remote  cause 
is  probably,  in  many  ca<es,  some  ephemeral  atmospheric 
poison,  and  perhaps  still  more  commonly  a targe  quan- 
tity of  autumnal  fruit,  or  of  early  oysters.  All  ages  are 
liable  to  it;  infants,  children,  adults,  and  aged  persons; 
but  men  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  it  than  women. 
Many  persons  have  died  of  it,  and,  on  inspection,  no 
trace  of  disease  has  been  discovered  in  any  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  symptoms  are,  that  the  patient,  perhaps  having 
dined  or  supped  heartily,  is  aw'oke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  shortly  afterwards  is  followed  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  In  hot  climates  targe  quantities  of  bile  are 
said  to  pass  upwards  and  downwards,  but  in  this  country 
bile  in  any  quantity  is  rare.  Much  more  generally  the 
matters  vomited  are  merely  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
half  digested,  and  extremely  acid  ; while  the  stools, 
though  sometimes  dark,  as  in  ordinary  diarrhoea,  are 
oftrn  white  and  colourless.  This  affection  lasts  from  a 
few  hours  to  a few  days,  n extremely  exhausting,  and  if 
neglected  has  often  proved  fatal. 

In  prescribing  for  cholera  vulgaris,  wc  should  look  to 
the  state  of  the  tongue  ; and,  if  it  be  white  aud  coated, 
the  treatment  is  by  an  opiate,  effervescing  draughts,  or 
mild  purgatives.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  be 
dean  and  the  bowels  purged,  the  purgative  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  treatment  trusted  to  a mild  opiate,  as 
the  syrup  of  poppies,  or  the  puivis  crets  compositus 


cum  opio  9j.  In  jfs.  ex.  aq.  menthe  pip.  fi141  vel  4“*  horis.  Kl«“*n- 

The  diet  should  be  slops  and  light  puddings,  und  the 

drink  perhaps  weak  brandy  and  water.  Medicine, 

Cardialgia  is  the  secretion  of  a fluid  abnormally  — * 
acid  by  the  stomach,  causing  a most  unpleasant  sen- 
sation about  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  henoe  termed  heart- 
burn. This  fluid  is  often  regurgitated  into  the  mouth, 
has  a most  disagreeable  oily  acid  taste,  and  not  only 
seta  the  teeth  on  edge,  but,  expectorated  on  any  carbo- 
nated alkali,  causes  effervescence ; and  by  Dr.  Prout  is 
supposed  to  lie  principally  lactic  acid.  The  effect  of 
this  state  of  the  stomach  is  both  present  and  remote. 

The  present  effects  are  more  or  less  pain  in  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  distressing  flatulence,  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  headache,  terrifying  dreams.  The  remote 
effects  of  this  disease  are,  inducing  palpitation,  gravel  or 
stone,  or  else  a gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  uric  acid  diathesis  fur  the  urine  is  loaded  with 
the  lithates,  and  the  water  small  in  quantity.  This 
slate  of  things,  l)r.  Prout  seems  to  think,  may  be  caused 
by  an  absorption  of  the  acid,  the  assimilation  in  the 
lacteal  system  being  moat  imperfect. 

This  disease  most  commonly  occurs  in  those  that  live 
high,  cat  largely  of  rich  black  meals,  and  drink  largely 
of  malt  liquors  nr  champaigne,  which  act  as  ferments, 
turn  acid,  and  dispose  everything  else  to  undergo  the 
same  changes.  Some  persons,  especially  those  de- 
scended from  gouty  or  rheumatic  parents,  have  an 
idiopathic  tendency  to  this  disease,  and  in  these  the 
most  opposite  substances  will  produce  it,  as  sub-acid 
fruits,  salt  meats,  pastry — indeed  anything  that  deranges 
their  enfeebled  powers  of  digestion.  Tobacco  has  a 
poisonous  principle  which  greatly  favours  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease,  and  many  persons  suffer  after  smoking 
a very  few  cigars. 

The  treatment  of  cardialgia  is  by  alkalies  selected 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  bowels.  If  con- 
stipated, the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy ; on  the  contrary,  if  they  be  natural,  the  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred : while,  if  relaxed,  some  mild  opiate  should  be 
added  to  any  of  these  medicines.  Many  practitioners 
prefer  magnesia,  but  this  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  accumulate  and  concrete  in  the  intes- 
tines, This  disorder,  once  removed,  is  often  prevented 
recurring  by  a dinner  pill,  as  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
or  as  many  grains  of  the  piluUo  aloes  comp.,  or  other 
gentle  purgative. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
these  cases  ; and  the  quantity  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquor,  and  also  of  animal  diet,  should  be  reduced  till 
the  disease  subsides  and  the  urine  is  healthy.  Soupa, 
tea  and  coffee,  drank,  as  they  usually  are,  boiling  hot, 
debilitate  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  tend  conse- 
quently to  produce  this  affection,  and  are  abandoned  by 
many  persons  from  their  so  often  exciting  cardialgia. 

Pyrosis  (rvpow,  to  burn). — Water-brash,  fer  ckaudt 
is  a painful  disorder  of  the  stomach,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  and  which  does  not  cease  till  the  patient 
vomits  up  a limpid  colourless  fluid  like  water,  to  the 
patient’s  taste  cold  and  insipid,  but  which  sometimes 
gives  an  acid  and  sometimes  an  alkaline  re-action. 

This  disease  is  frequently  met  with  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  ; and  Linnwus  says  one-half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sweden  ore  liable  to  it.  From  the  large  quan- 
tities of  spirits  drank  in  those  countries,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  their  immoderate  use.  Dr. 
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Pemberton*  however,  wn  convinced,  after  the  minutest 
investigation,  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous.  u For 
had  the  disease  arisen  from  the  intemperate  use  of 
spirits,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  most  frequent  among 
men,  who  are  more  addicted  to  immoderate  drinking 
than  women.  On  the  contrary,  I find,”  he  adds,  M that 
the  disorder  is  more  frequent  among  women  than  men, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  I must  remark,  more- 
over, to  show  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  respecting 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  that  the  women  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are 
remarkably  temperate  in  their  own  country;  and  again, 
that  the  same  order  of  women,  when  they  are  brought  to 
this,  and  contract  the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  spirits, 
are  free  from  this  complaint.'*  This  affection  sel- 
dom occurs  except  in  thuse  who  live  upon  a low  and 
insufficient  diet. 

The  fit  of  pyrosis  usually  comes  on  in  the  morning 
and  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  first 
symptom  is  a sense  of  constriction,  ns  if  the  stomach 
was  drawn  towards  the  back,  while  others  describe  it  as 
a severe  and  often  a burning  pain.  This  gastrodvnia, 
as  in  fact  it  is,  the  patient  finds  increased  by  standing 
or  sitting  upright,  and  therefore  he  seeks  relief  by 
bending  his  body  forward  and  making  pressure  on  the 
affected  part.  The  attack  lasts  from  a few  minutes  to 
the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  when  a clear,  limpid,  taste- 
less fluid  is  vomited  up,  varying  in  quantity  from  an 
ounce  to  a pint.  As  soon  as  this  fluid  is  rejected  the 
pain  ceases,  and  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end.  The 
paroxysm  may  occur  three  or  four  limes  a day,  but 
when  there  is  only  one,  it  usually  comes  on  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  addit  on  to  the  paroxysm, 
the  patient’s  appetite  is  generally  impaired  ; he  com- 
plains  of  thirst,  lus  bowels  are  generally  cousiiputed,  und 
his  person  pale  and  emaciated. 

The  medical  treatment  of  this  affection  is  extremely 
simple,  and  consists  in  a drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, with  fifteen  minims  of  the  tinct.  hyoscyami  three 
times  a day.  Many  other  medicines  have  been  recom- 
mended, ns  the  tinct.  kino  by  Dr.  Pemberton ; but  the 
simple  remedy  that  has  been  mentioned  is  so  uniformly 
successful  as  hardly  to  require  any  auxiliary  or  sub- 
stitute. The  diet  should,  if  possible,  consist  of  some 
animal  food,  and  be  otherwise  nourishing. 

Pneumatosis. — The  stomach  and  intestines  have  the 
property  of  secreting  gases,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  collapse  of  those  hollow  organs  which 
perhaps  would  otherwise  ensue.  The  gases  found  in 
the  alimentary  canal  are  oxygen,  azote,  proto-carburetted 
hydrogen,  carburelted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  two  first  arc  probably 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  but  all  the  rest  are  sup- 
posed to  be  secretions.  All  these  gases,  except  the  last, 
are  found  in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and  colon, 
but  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  found  only  in  the 
colon,  and  then  in  extremely  minute  quantity. 

The  secretion  of  these  gases  is  oftrn  a disease  of 
much  inconvenience,  causing  not  only  great  distension, 
but  also  often  much  pain,  forming  windy  colic , or 
pneumatosis.  It  always  marks  a feeble  diathesis,  and 
is  a constant  accompaniment  of  asthma  and  nervous 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  also  of  every  hysterical 
disease.  It  is  one  of  the  alarming  symptoms  ulso  of 
typhus,  when  it  causes  tympanitis.  If  it  exists  idtopa- 
thically,  it  is  best  met  with  warm  aromatic  tinctures  and 
purgatives,  as  the  tinct.  cardamomi,  the  tinct.  aurantii, 


the  decoctuin  aloes  comp.,  rhubarb,  and  strong  waters,  as 
aq.  cinnamomi,  or  the  aq.  menthtr  piperitidis. 

Op  the  Neuroses  op  tue  Intestinal  Canal. 

The  principle  neuroses  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
enterodynia  or  colic,  ileus,  constipation,  and  diarrhma. 

Enterodynia , EnU'ratgia,  Cotica , or  bowel  colic,  is  a 
painful  affection  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdomen, 
caused  by  a violent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  of 
some  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  remote  causes 
are  indigestion,  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  general  cause, 
and  the  parlies  liable  are  of  all  periods  of  life,  or  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  It  also  attacks  either  sex. 

It  is  seldom  that  persons  die  of  colic,  but  such  in- 
stances have  occurred,  and  dissection  has  often  shown 
some  portion  of  the  intesiines  iutussuscepted,  affording 
a strong  presumption  thatthis  affection  depends  on  aspas- 
mndic  constriction  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  view  of  the  case  in  supported  by  Mr.  Btane,  who  states 
that  in  fatal  cases  of  colic  in  horses,  different  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  found  strongly  contracted,  and 
much  oftener  of  the  small  than  of  the  large  intestines, 
which  also  sometimes  contain  gas.  The  bladder  also 
appears  to  participate  in  (he  &pasm,  the  urine  being 
either  frequently  ejected  or  else  suppressed.  Colic,  there- 
fore, is  a spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intestines,  the 
muscular  fibre  being  either  primarily  or  else  secondarily 
affected  in  consequence  of  a morbid  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Colic  is  usually  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  the  patient 
consequently,  without  any  previous  indisposition,  is 
often  unexpectedly  seized  with  a severe  fixed  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  is  relieved  ou 
pressure,  so  that  the  patient  either  sits  doubled  up  or 
else  rolls  on  the  ground.  In  other  cases,  where  much 
air  is  secreted,  the  bowels  are  greatly  distended,  und 
the  pain  is  now  compared  to  a twisting  or  wringing 
pain  around  the  navel,  accompanied  with  soreness. 
The  wails  of  the  abdomen  also  participate  in  the  internal 
spasm,  so  that  the  navel  is  often  drawn  iu  towards  the 
back,  or  the  heads  of  the  rectus  exceedingly  promi- 
nent, resembling  so  many  round  halls.  The  bowels  arc 
generally  but  not  always  constipated,  and  the  stomach 
may  or  may  not  be  irritable.  In  the  latter  case  it  ofieu 
rejects  both  food  and  medicine.  The  pulse  is  little 
altered  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ; hut  if  the  pa- 
roxysm be  prolonged,  and  the  patient  exhausted  by  pain, 
it  may  be  hurried  and  frequent.  The  tongue  is  gene- 
rally elean,  although  sometimes  white  and  coated. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  in- 
flammation by  the  pain  being  relieved  on  pressure,  and 
by  the  quiet  state  of  the  pulse. 

Prognosis  is,  in  every  case,  favourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  colic  is  by  opiates, 
stimulants,  and  purgative  medicines.  When  the  bowels 
are  very  constipated,  five  grains  of  calomel,  fifteen  grains 
of  jalap,  and  one  grain  of  opium  should  be  administered 
immediately,  and  followed  by  mist,  camphoric  c.  mag- 
nesia aulphatia  3j.  c.  tinct.  hyoscyomi  Itlxv.  to  xx.  c.  tinct. 
cardamomi,  4**  vel  fl“*  horis,  until  stools  are  obtained. 
Iii  mild  cases  a scruple  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  or  other  mild  purgative,  combined  with  a grain 
of  opium,  may  be  substituted  for  the  opium,  calomel, 
and  jalap.  Some  practitioners  have  doubted  the  pro’ 
priety  of  exhibiting  opiates  at  the  onset  of  the  disease , 
out  it  is  certain  a mild  purgative,  combined  with  a mild 
narcotic,  as  the  tinrt  hyoscyami,  or  syr.  papuveris,  will 
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effect  more  than  a drastic  purgative  without  such  com- 
bination. 

As  the  disease  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  large  in- 
testine, cnemsta  often  give  immediate  relief.  Externally, 
the  application  of  large  bags  filled  with  hot  chamomile 
flowers,  or  of  healed  sand,  or  of  the  stomach- warmer 
Ailed  with  hot  water,  are  useful.  The  warm  bath,  fo- 
mentations or  a large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice  over 
the  abdomen,  are  also  highly  useful  auxiliaries.  Some 
patients  are  said,  when  these  remedies  have  failed,  to 
have  keen  benefited  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
lower  extremities  , but  the  experiment  is  hazardous. 
The  diet  should,  during  the  attack,  lx*  slops,  as  sago  and 
arrow-root,  with  a portion  of  brandy ; and  for  some 
time  after  the  patient  lias  recovered  it  should  be  light, 
and,  perhaps,  limited  to  fish  and  puddings. 

Ileus,  Miserere  Met,  Volvulus,  is  a severe  variety  of 
colic,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  often  so  obstinate  that 
the  action  of  the  bowel  is  inverted,  and  fiecal  matter 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  may  or  may  not 
be  constipated.  The  returns  for  1339  show  639  deaths 
from  colic  and  ileus  in  England  and  Wules. 

This  inversion  of  the  action  of  the  intestine  is  often 
the  result  of  inflammation,  of  cancer,  or  of  other  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  intestine  , but  it  sometimes  occurs 
idiopathicailv,  and  especially  in  broken  and  feeble  con- 
Stitu  lions. 

Its  more  frequent  cause,  however,  is  some  mechanical 
obstruction ; and  it  is  singular  in  how  many  different 
ways  this  may  be  produced.  In  some  instances  a por- 
tion of  intestine  has  slipped  into  a loop,  formed  by  a 
oand  of  adhesion,  which  has  united  the  folds  of  the 
intestine  to  each  other,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
or  to  some  other  part.  The  colon  also  has  been  found 
to  have  taken  a round  turn  on  itself,  or  the  right  portion 
to  have  psssed  over  to  the  left  side,  or  left  portion  to 
the  right  side.  Adhesions  of  the  omentum,  or  of  the 
appendix  venniformis,  have  likewise  formed  a similar 
loop  or  noose,  and  the  intestine  has  been  strangulated 
in  it.  Sometimes  an  accidental  opening,  acting  as  a 
noose,  lias  existed  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  Ileus, 
from  the  intestine  being  strangulated  in  the  various  forms 
of  hernia,  is  common.  The  accidental  insertion  of  one 
portion  of  intestine  into  another,  termed  intuxsusceptio, 
is  another  cause.  In  one  case,  more  than  1 8 inches  of  the 
ileum  had  passed  into  the  caput  coli ; and  in  another,  the 
small  intestine  protruded  at  the  anus.  In  some  few  cases 
the  intussuscepted  portion  has  sloughed  away,  and  yet 
the  integrity  of  the  canal  has  not  been  impaired.  An 
ulcer  of  the  colon  has  also  communicated  with  the 
stomach,  and  in  this  manner  ileus  has  been  produced. 

The  following  case,  quoted  from  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
will  show  that  ileus  is  in  many  instances  entirely  func- 
tional : — A man,  aged  40,  had  violent  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men, urgent  vomiting,  and  obstinate  costiveneu.  The 
pain  was  at  times  increased  on  pressure,  but  not  uni- 
formly so ; and  his  pulse  beat  at  first  about  96,  but  at 
length  rose  to  120.  The  attack  had  commenced  with 
symptoms  resembling  cholera,  which  had  speedily  passed 
into  those  of  ileus.  After  his  death  a large  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  was  found  in  a state  of  great  and 
uniform  distension,  without  any  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation ; and,  except  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  being  unusually  soft,  no  other  morbid  appear- 
ance could  be  discovered  on  the  most  careful  examination. 

It  has  been  debated  whether,  in  cases  of  stercoraceous 
vomiting,  the  fecal  matter  proceeded  from  the  small  or 


large  intestines.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  con-  Klemeu- 
tents  of  the  small  intestines  take  on  the  character  and  *^1]*,™* 
odour  of  facers — a fact  unknown  to  the  older  physiolo-  Median*, 
gists,  and  even  to  Mr.  Abernelhy.  The  matters  vomited,  v — 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  proceed  from  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  only  occasionally  from  the  large. 

Ileus  sometimes  comes  on  iu  the  course  of  a disease 
which  at  first  presented  no  very  formidable  symptoms. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  stercoraccous  vomiting  is 
ctsablisbed,  the  powers  of  the  patient  rapidly  sink,  and 
a few  hours,  two  or  three  days,  or  at  most  a week, 
generally  terminate  his  sufferings.  In  cases  of  ileus 
caused  by  a mechanical  obstruction,  pain,  increased  on 
pressure,  and  often  of  considerable  intensity,  is  present, 
denoting  that  inflammation  of  tbc  constricted  part  has 
taken  place;  and  in  this  case  the  patient  dies  in  re- 
doubled agony,  unless  mortification  takes  place. 

Diagnosis. — The  stercoraceous  vomiting  distinguishes 
this  from  every  other  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  not  always  hopeless,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  most  grove. 

Treatment . — Such  alleviation  as  this  disease  admits 
of  is  derived  from  opium,  effervescing  draughts,  mild 
purgative  medicines,  opiated  enemala,  or  mercury  and 
opium  by  inunction.  Popular  opinion,  which  has  termed 
this  disease  “ Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,”  seems  to  con- 
sider it  entirely  beyond  the  (lowers  of  medicine.  In- 
stances. however,  have  been  met  with  in  which  the 
patient  has  been  recovered.  Pinel,  for  example,  mentions 
o case  in  which  the  matters  vomited  were  supposed  to 
be  decoclum  malvae,  which  had  been  thrown  up  the 
rectum  half  an  hour  before,  and  yet  the  patient  did  well. 

When  ileus  depends  on  n mechanical  cause,  the  in- 
testine sometimes  rights  itself;  otherwise,  neither  art  nor 
medicine  afford  relief. 

Diarrhtra  is  a discharge  of  frequent  loose  watery 
motions ; and  there  is  hardly  any  agent,  moral  or  phy- 
sical, that  acts  on  the  human  body,  that  is  not  capable 
of  producing  it.  The  passions,  heal  or  cold,  changes  of 
weather,  changes  of  wind,  or  any  unusual  indulgence  at 
table.  Many  known  morbid  poisons  and  probably 
many  ephemeral  ones,  not  yet  determined,  are  also  its 
frequent  cause;  and  so  general  is  this  disorder,  that 
every  age  is  liable  to  it,  as  likewise  either  sex,  and, 
perhaps,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Many  opportunities  present  themselves  of  examining 
patients  who  have  died  of  diarrhcea ; but  often  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  inflammation  or  other  structural 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  can  be  found. 

It  is  consequently  in  a great  number  of  cases  a disease 
purely  functional. 

Some  speculations  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
seat  of  diarrhoea,  or  whether  it  results  from  a diseased 
action  of  the  small  or  the  large  intestine.  From  the 
quantity  of  fluid  occasionally  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, there  is  no  question  of  that  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  being  often  the  seat  of  diarrheea.  In  other 
cases  the  colon  is,  perhaps,  in  like  manner  exclusively 
affected ; but  probably  it  is  more  common  that  both 
portions  are  simultaneously  affected. 

In  diarrhoea  the  fecal  discharge  often  deviates  from 
health,  not  only  in  consistency,  but  also  in  colour,  being 
sometimes  white  or  clay-coloured,  or  else  green  or  black  ; 
and  the  question  arises  whether  this  discoloration  is 
owing  to  a diseased  state  of  the  bile,  or  to  the  morbid 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal ; and  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  more  often  owing  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former 
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Elamen-  In  diarrhoea  the  bile  is,  perhaps,  often  faulty ; but  on 
ury  l*np-  examini„g  ifoe  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  this 
Mwhciae.  complaint,  we  often  find  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder 
_ ‘v_,  healthy,  and  also  the  matters  contained  in  the  duodenum 
healthily  coloured  with  bile ; hut  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  intestines  one  portion  of  the  faecal  matter  may  he 
white,  another  green,  and,  perhaps,  another  natural; 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  having  been  discharged 
or  otherwise  acted  upon  by  the  secretions  of  the  intea- 
tine  ; and  sometimes  the  ftecal  matter  is  of  a healthy 
yellow  colour  in  the  small  intestines,  and  green  or  white 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  large. 

Symptoms. — In  diarrhma  the  stools  are  frequent  ami 
watery,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  ; often  accom- 
panied by  flatulence,  and  by  pain  more  severe  immedi- 
ately before  passing  a dejection.  Their  number  is  very 
various,  or  from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  more  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  generally 
copious ; and  Morgagni  states,  that  iu  his  own  case  be 
once  passed  16  Iba.  in  a very  few  hours.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  varies  from  a few  hours  to  many  months. 

For  practical  purposes  idiopathic  diarrhoea  is  divided 
into  two  kinds,  or  into  that  in  which  the  longue  is  dean , 
the  pulse  quiet,  and  all  constitutional  re-actiou  absent ; 
and  again  into  that  in  which  the  tongue  is  white  and 
coated,  the  pulse  accelerated,  boon  fever  present,  and 
the  pain  or  soreness  constant,  and  increased  by  pressure. 
The  stools  in  eitiier  case  may  be  black,  green,  while,  or 
mixed  with  blood  indifferently. 

Treatment. — When  the  tongue  is  dean,  if  the  disease 
be  quite  indpieut,  the  most  usual  practice  is  to  give  one 
dose,  consisting  of  an  opiate,  combined  with  a gentle 
cathartic,  aa  opii  gT.  j.,  c.  pulv.  rhei  9 j.,  to  remove  any 
offending  matter  that  may  be  present.  These  medicines 
having  produced  their  intended  effect,  we  may  now 
exhibit  medicines  more  distinctly  astringent.  In  many 
cases  a drachm  of  syrup  of  poppies  after  each  stool  is 
sufficient.  In  severe  forms  of  die  disease,  aqua  menthic 
piperitidis  J fa.  c.  pulv.  cretaj  comp.  c.  opioB-j.  to?  Is. 
every  four  or  six  hours,  is  an  excellent  prescription  ; and 
these  medicines  may  be  used  whether  blood  be  or  be  not 
in  the  stools.  If  the  opiate  and  aromatics  contained  in 
tile  above  medicine  should  prove  insufficient,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  to  each  dose  some  of  the  dass  of  pure 
astringents,  as  a draclun  of  the  tinct.  kino,  or  catechu,  or 
httmuioxyli. 

There  are  cases  of  diarrinna  with  a dean  tongue , which 
will  not  yield  to  opiates,  astringents,  or  stimulants,  either 
singly  or  combined,  and  which  probably  depend  on  a 
want  of  tone  in  the  intestine;  and  in  these  cases  five 
grains  of  salicine  every  four  or  six  hours  have  often 
stopped  a diarrhcea  that  appeared  fast  hurrying  the 
patient  to  his  grave. 

When  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  by  a white  furred 
tongue,  together  with  pain  and  soreness,  it  is  necessary 
to  exhibit  opiates,  combined  with  some  mild  purgative. 
Thus  aqua  men  thee  c.  magnesia:  sulphatis  3 1’s.  to  3j., 
with  a drachm  of  syrup  of  poppies;  or  15  minims  of  the 
tinct.  hyoscyami ; or,  in  severe  cases,  with  iij.  to  v.  minims 
of  tinct.  opii  4“  vel  6lU  hum,  are  remedies  on  which,  as  a 
general  principle,  we  may  very  confidently  rely.  In 
other  cases  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  or  any  other  mild  pur- 
gative, may  be  substituted  for  the  Epeom  salts.  In  cases 
of  diarrhcea,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  a drachm  of 
syrup  of  poppies,  neat,  repeated  every  half  hour  or 
every  hour  for  two  or  three  times,  otten  quiets  the 
stomach,  and  enables  it  to  bear  the  other  remedies  ; or 


soda  water,  or  the  effervescing  draught,  with  a table  Eh’iarn- 

spoonful  of  brandy,  with  or  without  a few  minims  of 

tiuct.  opii,  often  remain  when  everything  else  is  rejected.  M«llcine. 

Most  practitioners  lay  great  stress  on  the  colour  of  ■ ^ 
the  siools,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  sup[K>sed 
morbid  states  of  the  liver;  but  it  has  been  shnwu 
that  the  various  colours  of  the  stools  are  caused  rather 
by  morbid  accretions  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  than  by  any  defective  state 
of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  the  conclusion  from 
this  consideration  is,  that  in  simple  diarrhoea  mercury  in 
any  form  is  either  unnecessary  or  injurious  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  » smaller  number,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  more  especially  in  children 
under  four  years  of  age.  One  general  law  may  be  said 
to  be  established  in  the  cure  of  diarrhcea,  which  is,  that 
in  the  adult,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  diarrhoea,  if 
the  stools  lie  dark  at  first,  and  then  become  light  coloured, 
purgative  medicines  are  no  longer  beneficial. 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  limited  to  slops, 
puddings,  and  white  fish,  and  the  drink  to  weak  brandy 
and  water,  which  acts  locally  as  an  astringent,  and  gene- 
rally as  a diffusible  stimulus. 

Const ipativ  is  a retention  of  the  stools  beyond  the 
usual  period,  no  that  when  they  are  passed  it  is  with 
difficulty,  and  comparatively  in  a hard  indurated  state. 

Remote.  Causer — The  remote  causes  of  this  affection 
are  extremely  numerous.  Every  form  of  indigestion, 
for  instance,  may  be  a cause  of  constipation.  Hemor- 
rhoids, or  piles,  is  another  frequent  cause;  as  well  as  a 
too  sedentary  life,  especially  if  too  strictly  applied  to 
study.  Also  women  labouring  under  amenorrhaen,  or 
other  functional  disease  of  the  uterus,  have  often  con- 
stipated bowels  ; and  almost  every  acute  disease  is  occa- 
sionally ushered  in  by  constipation.  It  is  likewise  a 
common  ooncomitant  of  most  chronic  affections,  as  dropsy, 
diabetes,  hydrocephalus,  pyrosis,  rheumatism,  or  mania. 

Many  articles  of  diet  are  causes  of  constipation,  as 
brandy  ; many  mechanical  accidents,  also,  as  stricture 
of  the  alimentary  canal ; many  medieinal  substances,  as 
lead,  opium,  or  other  astringent,  are  all  causes  produc- 
tive of  constipation. 

Predisposing  C’awar*.— Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable 
to  this  affection;  but  it  is  most  common,  perhaps,  after 
the  middle  periods  of  life.  Both  sexes  suffer  from  it ; 
but  women,  from  their  more  sedentary  lives,  the  greater 
capacity  of  their  colon,  and  their  greater  delicacy  on 
these  subjects,  are  most  disposed  to  if.  When  pregnant, 
it  is  a frequent  oomplaint  with  them,  os  some  suppose, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  on  the  colon 

Pathology. — This  disease  is  essentially  a disease  of 
function,  and  often  exists  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
organic  lesion.  Its  physiological  cause  oppears  to  con- 
sist in  want  of  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  stimulus  of 
their  ordinary  fiscal  contenfs,  so  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  downwards  is  retarded.  It  has  been  a question 
in  what  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  constipation 
takes  place;  and  most  authors  have  placed  its  seat  ex- 
clusively in  the  large  intestines.  In  posthumous  exami- 
nations however,  formed,  lumpy,  hardened  fa?cnl  matter 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  small  intestines ; and  hence  it 
is  manifest  that  the  seat  of  constipation  may  be  either 
the  small  or  the  large  intestines,  and,  perhaps,  most 
frequently  in  both. 

Symptoms. — It  is  a law  of  the  animal  (economy  that 
most  persons  in  health  have  one  evacuation  daily,  aud 
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Klemen-  at  the  time  when  the  organic  sensibility  is  heightened  by 
"P08®*  18  on  MP  *n  the  morning ; or  when  it  is 

Me<licit»c.  edited  by  a meal,  as  after  breakfast.  If  (his  period  be 
. — y-»_  > prolonged  the  feces  become  hard,  knotty,  or  scybalous, 
and  ultimately  form  large  round  balls.  This  retention 
of  the  faecal  matter  often  causes  great  distension  of  the 
ul»domen,  as  well  as  pain,  irritation,  and  a flow  of  blood 
from  the  rectum  ou  the  passing  a stool.  In  some  instances 
the  fecal  matter,  whether  retained  in  the  coput  coli  or 
other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  causes  so  much  irritation 
that  constipation  and  diarrhoea  co-exist  at  the  same  time, 
the  solid  matters  being  retained,  while  the  more  fluid 
portions  give  rise  to  repeated  stools.  A complication 
often  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  repeated  examina- 
tions after  death.  Such  are  the  local  symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  are  not  less  distressing  than 
the  local  affections.  The  appetite  is  in  general  lost,  the 
head  aches,  a gloom  is  cast  over  the  spirits,  the  mind 
and  body  are  indisposed  to  exertion,  the  temper  is  soured, 
and  every  pleasure  of  life  embittered.  The  effects  of 
constipation  are  so  well  known,  that  in  some  courts  it  is 
said  to  have  been  a rule  never  to  ask  a favour  till  after 
the  monarch’s  bowels  had  been  freely  opened.  Besides 
this  general  influence  of  constipated  bowels  over  the 
healthy  state  of  every  function,  there  are  few  disorders 
which  are  not  aggravated  by  its  continuance,  and  few 
that  are  not  benefited  by  its  removal,  while  many  are 
cured  altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  no  rule  of  health 
more  important  than  that  the  bowels  be  kept  regularly 
and  daily  open. 

Instances  of  constipation  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  to, 
perhaps,  fifteen  days  are  not  rare.  A gentleman  under 
the  cure  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  passed  thirty-seven 
days  without  any  evacuation.  In  a case  related  by  Dr. 
Willan,  of  u monomaniac  who  destroyed  himself  by  a 
voluntary  religious  fast,  the  patieut  had  a stool  on  the 
second  day  of  this  course,  but  not  again  till  the  fortieth 
day.  An  instance  occurred  to  Dr.  Williams,  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  related  by  Dr.  Burne,  in  which  the  patient, 
a lady,  had  only  four  stools  in  a year ; while  a young 
lady,  aged  18,  was  attended  by  Dr.  Burne,  who  passed 
neither  flatus  nor  feces  for  six  months. 

The  quantity  of  feculent  matter  discharged  in  a state 
of  health  is  about  five  ounces  ; but  in  cases  of  constipa- 
tion the  quantity  passed  at  one  motion  is  often  quite 
extraordinary.  One  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Warner  in 
which  the  party,  a lady,  passed  in  a short  time  forty-two 
lumps,  each  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Williams,  the  quantity  passed  at  each  motion  fillet!  a 
common-sized  pail,  and  consisted  of  a number  of  lumps 
of  healthy  faeces,  each  as  big  as  the  head  of  a full-grown 
foetus,  indeed,  the  passage  of  each  lump  gave  as  much 
pain  as  if  the  party  had  actually  brought  a child  into 
the  world.  In  some  instances  the  fecal  matter  retained 
collects  in  the  caput  coli,  and  forms  a tumor  so  con- 
siderable that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  fungus  hsema- 
todes,  or  an  aneurism. 

Treatment. — When  the  constipation  is  accidental  and 
of  short  duration,  any  of  the  milder  cathartics,  us  the 
sulphates  of  soda  or  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  the  confectio  sen  me,  or  the  pilula?  colocynthidis 
comp.,  will  in  general  remove  it.  If,  however,  the  con- 
stipation is  habitual,  these  laxatives  should  l>e  continued 
daily  for  a short  period  till  the  healthy  habit  of  a daily 
evacuation  be  established. 

The  remedies  that  have  been  mentioned,  though  often 
successful,  yet  occasionally  fail  from  the  low  tone  of  the 


sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  In  Elemen- 
these  cases  the  combination  of  a toaic  with  a purgative  t«»y  Pnn- 
will  often  produce  a more  efficient  action  than  the  pur-  of 

gative  alone.  Thus  we  often  find  two  grains  of  the  ^ 'cme~ 
ferri  sulphati*,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  infusi  gentians, 
combined  with  a drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  exhibited,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
three  times  a-day,  or  every  six  hours,  will  often  produce 
catharsis  when  the  salt  alone  would  fail.  In  old  per- 
sons, also,  we  find  that  a combination  of  aromatics  with 
the  purgative,  as  in  the  decoctum  aloes,  is  a more  useful 
and  effective  remedy  than  the  same  or  even  a greater 
quantity  of  aloeB  exhibited  alone. 

When  constipation  does  not  yield  to  the  simple  treat- 
ment which  has  been  mentioned,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  larger  doses,  or  else  to  more  active  purgatives.  Thus 
calomel,  gr.  v..  c.  jalapte.  gr.  xv.,  is  a dose  which 
rarely  fails  even  in  our  public  hospitals  to  produce  motions, 
and  this,  if  necessary,  may  be  followed  up  four  hours 
after  either  by  the  neutral  salts  in  divided  doses,  or  else 
by  a black  draught  in  one  dose.  If  a stronger  medicine 
than  the  above  be  necessary,  eluterium  is  of  greater 
power,  and  one  or  two  grains  will  sometimes  produce 
hypercatharsjs.  Elaterium,  however,  often  produces 
vomiting;  and  in  these  cases  a drop  or  two  of  croton 
oil  is  a remedy  which  may  be  substituted  with  success, 
as  it  sits  easily  on  the  stomach.  The  catalogue  of  pur- 
gative medicines,  however,  is  large;  and  when  the 
more  powerful  medicines  are  necessary,  recourse  should 
at  once  be  had  to  medical  advice. 

If  medicines  by  the  mouth  have  been  insufficient,  it  is 
desirable  to  hasten  their  action  by  cnemata.  The  ene- 
mata  may  be  simply  a pint  of  warm  water,  100°  Fahren- 
heit ; or  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  common  salt.  The  common  soap  enema  is 
likewise  a valuable  remedy ; and  when  the  constipation 
is  great,  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  castor  oil,  neat,  may  be 
thrown  up. 

Sometimes  the  fecal  matter  accumulated  in  the  colon 
is  so  large  in  quantity,  and  so  hard  and  impacted,  that 
manual  assistance  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  patient. 

4‘  Mrs.  W.  had  suffered  for  years  from  constipated 
bowels;  but  when  I saw  her,”  says  Mr.  Jukes,  “a  con- 
trary stale  of  bowels  had  taken  place,  she  being  much 
harassed  by  purging,  which  had  existed  more  or  less  for 
many  months.  At  length  violent  tenesmus  came  on, 
with  a fearing  down  most  intolerable,  much  worse,  she 
said,  than  she  had  ever  suffered  in  any  of  her  confine- 
ments. I examined  the  rectum,  and  found  a mass  of 
hard  matter  which  I could  not  break  to  pieces  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument.”  The  mass  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  undigested  substances,  which,  when  broken 
down,  were  washed  away  by  injections,  to  the  perfect 
relief  of  the  patient. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  patient  suffering  from  con- 
stipation should  avoid  port  wine  or  brandy,  and  should 
eat  freely  of  sub-acid  fruits.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Locke 
should  also  be  strictly  followed,  or  that  he  should  go 
duily  at  the  same  hour  to  stool ; for  such  is  the  periodical 
regularity  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  that  they  are 
more  regularly  performed  at  accustomed  hours  than  at 
any  other  lime. 

Having  thus  described  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal  arising  from  general  causes,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
apply  ourselves  to  those  arising  from  specific  causes,  or 
from  entcro-lithates,  from  worms,  from  the  too  abundant 
use  of  salt  provisions,  causing  scurvy;  also  to  those 
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Kiemen-  caused  by  the  effects  of  lead,  of  alcohol,  and  of  fish 

l‘;ywT  Poi“>»in8- 

Medicine.  Of  Entbuo-l  IT  HATES. 

V Entero- lit  hates — This  term  lias  been  given  to  the 

great  variety  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  substances 
which,  having  been  swallowed,  are  sometimes  found 
either  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  organic  sub- 
stances are  principally  the  husk  of  the  oat-cake  formed 
into  balls,  and  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
stomach  ; and  also  plum  or  cherry  stones.  In  a youth 
who  died  of  colic  and  convulsions,  the  emeum  was  found 
stuffed  with  a large  number  of  cherry-stones.  In  an- 
other patient,  who  died  after  three  years’  suffering, 
the  colon  was  found  distended  with  about  three  pounds 
of  cherrv-siones  and  about  forty  lead  balls,  which  he  had 
swallowed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ease.  When  it  was 
the  fashion  to  take  mustard-seed  as  a medicine,  these 
were  often  passed  in  large  quantities.  One  gentleman 
sowed  some  of  them,£iid  they  throve  well.  l>r.  Prout 
saw  a lady  of  title  who  passed  what  appeared  to  he 
larks*  hones.  . 

The  inorganic  substances  arc  as  various  as  those  of  the 
organic  kingdom.  The  eating  of  |M>unded  glass  is  not 
uncommon ; and,  if  broken  into  small  pieces,  ChaHsaicr 
considered  it  as  perfectly  inert,  and  even  large  pieces 
swallowed  are  often  productive  of  little  other  inconve- 
nience than  a scratch  of  the  throat.  Sauvages  made 
dogs  swallow  bits  of  glass  of  various  sizes,  and  with  such 
impunity  that  he  ended  his  experiments  by  swallowing 
some  himself,  and  without  any  notable  accident.  Portal 
saved  a young  man  who  experienced  alarming  symp- 
toms after  swallowing  fragments  of  glass  broken  between 
his  teeth,  by  first  making  him  eat  large  quantities  of 
boiled  cabbage,  and  then  giving  him  a vomit. 

To  swallow  pins  is  a common  mode,  in  some  coun- 
tries. of  committing  suicide,  and  the  usual  mode  of 
getting  them  down  is  by  enveloping  them  in  wax. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  given  with  an  intention  of 
destroying  others.  In  April,  1838,  a healthy  child  of 
two  months  and  a-half  old  was  seized  with  a paroxysm 
of  suffocation,  and  its  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger. 
The  mother,  however,  on  examining  what  had  passed 
from  this  child's  bowels,  found  in  the  first  stool  three 
pins,  in  the  second  four,  and  in  the  last  two  pins.  This 
child  was  nursed  by  a servant  girl  of  weak  intellect,  who 
admitted  that  she  had  given  them  to  the  child  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  irritation  which  accompanied  her 
menstrual  period. 

Pin*  thus  swallowed  arc  sometimes  found,  as  in  (he 
above  ease,  in  the  bowels ; in  others  in  the  stomach ; 
and  sometimes  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body.  Olivier 
examined  a stone  patient,  that  died  after  the  operation, 
aud  found  a bent  pin  making  its  way  through  a fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  had  caused 
no  other  alteration  than  n slight  thickening  of  the  part 
where  the  pin  was  lodged.  .More  commonly,  perhaps, 
they  make  their  way  either  to  the  surface  or  to  some 
other  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  Silvy  gives  a case  in  which 
1400  pins  or  needles  were  found  implanted  in  the  dif- 
ferent muscles  or  organs  of  the  body  in  a maniacal  girl 
who  died  of  phthisis.  None,  however,  were  found  in 
the  lungs.  Boisseux  has  given  a similar  case  of  a young 
woman  who,  during  a delirium  of  twelve  days,  swallowed 
800  pins,  all  of  which  were  extracted  from  the  superficies 
of  the  body. 

But  tbe  swallowing  of  pius  is  not  always  free  from 
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danger.  Arnnud  and  Saviard  found  a large  pin  in  the 
testes,  and  which  had  caused  carcinoma  of  that  organ. 

Schenk  saw  a case  which  was  fatal  from  a pin  having  Medieiuo. 
penetrated  the  liver ; and  Bayle  another,  in  which  a pin  ' 

hod  penetrated  the  ureter,  and  caused  an  abscess  in  that 
part. 

Besides  pins,  watches,  knives,  penny  pieces,  and  half- 
crowns  have  been  swallowed  and  retained  by  mounte- 
banks, or  polvphagists,  as  they  are  termed.  One  of 
these  swallowed  a silver  fork,  which,  being  retained,  was 
removed  by  an  incision.  Perhaps  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  entero  lithates  is  an  egg-cup  found  in 
the  ileum  of  a man  by  Mr.  Deads.  The  man  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  for  several  months  had  suffered  from 
abdominal  ailments.  He  at  length  died  after  sterco- 
raccous  vomiting,  singultus,  and  great  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  On  examining  him,  an  earthenware  egg-cup 
was  discovered  impacted  in  the  ileum,  about  ten  inches 
above  the  coscum.  The  ileum  at  this*  part  adhered  to  a 
hernial  sac,  and  prevented  its  further  passage  downwards. 

Another  person  swallowed  a piece  of  a flute  four  inches 
long;  but  was  more  fortunate,  for  it  passed  by  stool 
three  days  afterwards. 

Sometimes  the  intestinal  enlero-lithates  are  introduced 
per  anum.  Dr.  Burue  relates  the  case  of  a lady  who, 
being  supposed  to  labour  under  a stricture  of  the  rectum, 
was  directed  to  use  a bougie  at  her  own  discretion. 

Being  from  home,  however,  and  without  a bougie,  she 
substituted  at  bed-time  a piece  of  wax  candle,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
slipped  into  the  colon.  Within  a week  she  was  seized 
with  vomiting  and  bearing  down,  so  severe,  that  it  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  when,  in  a mass  of 
focal  matter,  and  by  no  means  hard,  the  candle  was 
found  broken  in  the  middle,  but  held  together  by  the 
wick. 

The  largest  number  of  entero-lithate*.  however,  has 
arisen  from  the  concretion  of  subfiances  taken  as  medi- 
cine. Mr.  E.  Braude  gives  the  case  of  a lady  who  took 
a tea-spoonful  of  Henry's  magnesia  every  night,  till  it 
was  calculated  the  whole  quantity  taken  amounted  to 
between  nine  and  tcu  pounds  troy.  At  length  her  left 
side  became  tender ; an  obscure  tumor  could  be  felt : 
and  after  much  suffering  she  passed  a large  quantity  of 
what  appeared  to  be  sand.  This  was  thrown  away  ; but 
the  following  day  she  passed  another  quantity,  which, 
being  measured,  amounted  to  two  pounds ; and  subse- 
quently several  soft  lumps  were  passed,  which,  being 
analyzed,  were  found  to  be  the  sub-carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, concreted  by  the  mucus  of  the  bowels,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  40  per  cent.  In  another  case,  in  which 
no  magnesia  had  been  taken  for  six  months,  yet  from 
four  to  six  pounds  were  found  embedded  in  the  head  of 
the  colon.  In  a case  that  proved  fatal  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  two  large  lumps  of  concreted  magnesia,  each 
as  big  as  walnuts,  were  found  in  the  small  intestines. 

Chalk  and  sulphur  have  been  found  concreted  in  the 
same  manner. 

Worms — Entozoa- Intestinal!  a (trrec  fwo**). 

Besides  dead  or  inanimate  substances,  living  animals 
are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  intestinal  entozoa  are  four  in  number,  or  the 
Tricocephaltu  rfx«par,orlongthread-worm,and  the  Atcaris 
rermieutaris,  or  common  thread-worm,  or  maw-w»rm, 
both  oi  which  inhabit  the  large  intestine.  Again,  the 
Atcaris  lumbricoide i,  or  round  worm,  and  the  Tania,  or 
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Klemm-  tape-worm ; and  these  two  last  inhabit  the  small  intea* 
u/y  tinea.  These  worms  were  known  to  the  ancients,  with  the 
Medicins.  e*ce|,t*on  tricocephalus  dispar,  which  Bremser  con- 
. f * aiders  first  to  have  been  discovered  by  Morgagni.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  generally  known 
till  the  year  1760,  when  it  waa  accidentally  observed  in 
the  etzeum  of  a child,  five  years  old,  by  a student  at 
Gottingen,  who  showed  it  to  Rsderer  and  Wagler,  who 
traced  it  afterwards  in  a considerable  number  of  French 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  that  city,  and  died  of 
- epidemic  fever.  It  appears  to  he  common  in  Germany, 
much  less  so  ill  France,  and  still  more  rarely  in  this 
country. 

The  Tricocephalus  rlitpar  inhabit*  the  large  intestines, 
and  principally  the  ctrcum,  and  is  from  one  inch  and 
B-lialf  to  two  inches  long.  Its  body  is  capillary  for  about 
two-thirds  to  four-fifth*  of  its  length.  This  capillary 
poriion  terminates  in  a minute  point,  which  is  its  head. 
The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  known  by 
the  posterior  or  thicker  portion  of  the  body  being  spiral, 
whilst  it  is  straight  in  the  female.  The  ova  are  elliptical. 

Oxyuris  vermintiaris,  ascaridest  from  aocafu^ur, 
to  leap,  or  mow-worm,  has  two  sexes ; the  male,  ac- 
cording to  Brcmser,  being  from  a line  to  a line  and 
i-half  long;  while  the  female  is  from  lour  to  five  lines 
long.  Their  heads  are  obtuse,  vcsiculur,  and  traversed 
by  a tube  which  is  the  alimentary  canal.  These  worms 
augment  in  size  from  the  head  to  the  termination  of  the 
anterior  third  of  the  body;  and  from  that  point  they 
decrease  till  they  terminate  in  a point  scarcely  per- 
ceptible even  by  the  aid  of  a microscope.  The  tail  is 
spiral  in  the  male,  and  straight  in  the  female. 

Breinserand  Rudolphi  are  satisfied  that  these  animals 
ire  oviparous.  Their  abode  is  in  the  large  intestines, 
und  especially  in  the  rectum,  where  they  often  occur  iu 
large  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands.  They 
take  their  popular  name  (ascarides)  from  their  head 
being  in  perpetual  motion,  and  from  their  great  general 
activity ; so  much  so  that  they  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  the  vagina,  when  they  cause  intolerable  itching. 
Frank  has  also  found  them  in  the  urethra.  They  are 
most  common  in  childhood,  but  no  age  is  exempted. 
Cruveilbier  was  consulted  by  a man,  upwards  of  fifty, 
horribly  tormented  with  them  ; and  Bremser  by  an  old 
man,  upwards  of  eighty,  and  who  continued  to  pass 
them  till  his  death. 

The  tucaris  lumbricoidet , or  round-worm,  is  from  two 
to  three  lines  in  diameter,  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  is  attenuated  ut  both  extremities,  is  generally  of 
a reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  a small  sulcus  or  groove 
on  each  side,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
body.  The  head  is  distinguished  by  being  rather 
smaller  than  the  tail,  and  by  bring  surmounted  by 
three  valves,  which,  being  opened,  bring  into  view  a 
small  tube,  which  is  the  mouth.  The  two  sexes  are 
separate,  and  the  male  is  known  by  the  greater  tapering 
of  the  tail,  which  is  incurvated,  ami  by  the  mule  organ 
having  a double  spiculum.  The  oviducts  of  the  female 
can  readily  be  seen  through  its  transparent  membranes, 
and  appear  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  body.  This  worm 
is  also  oviparous. 

This  worm  inhabits  the  small  intestines,  although  it 
is  sometimes  found  passing  upwards  to  the  mouth  and 
downwards  to  the  rectum.  They  have  consequently 
been  known  to  make  their  way  into  the  (esophagus,  and 
to  creep  into  the  narex,  und  evert  into  the  larynx,  tra- 
chea, and  bronchi.  The  biliary  ducts  ol  the  liver  have 


been  seen  full  of  them;  they  are  said  also  to  have  been  Elrmeo- 
found  in  the  gall-hladder  and  pancreatic  ducts;  and 
Lae u nee  states  he  once  saw  not  only  a great  number  of  Medicine, 
ascarides  in  the  stomach  of  a child,  hut  also  in  the  pori  . r , . 
biliarii,  which  was  full  of  tliern,  while  the  liver  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by  tlicm.  They  have  also 
been  known,  in  passing  downwards,  to  get  into  the 
appendix  c»ci,  also  to  escape  through  ulcerated  open- 
ings into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  bladder 
and  vagina;  and,  by  means  of  an  external  fistulous 
opening,  through  the  walls  of  tlte  abdomen. 

The  number  of  ascarides  found  in  any  individual  in 
this  country  seldom  exceeds  one,  two,  or  three;  but 
Dill'  Olio  tells  us  he  threw  up,  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night. 450  of  them.  Martcau  de  Gruudvil  iers  knew  a 
soldier  who  passed  367  in  six'days;  and  Dr.  Hooper 
speaks  of  a girl,  only  eight  years  old,  who  voided  up- 
wards of  200  iu  a week.  Frank  knew  of  a case  where 
eighty  of  them,  rolled  up  os  a ball,  were  expelled  en 
masse,  and  alludes  (o  another  where  tlte  intestines,  both 
great  and  small,  were  stuffed  with  them. 

The  t/mia,  or  Jape-worm,  has  a head  so  extremely 
small  that  it  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
possesses  a power  of  contraction  so  great  that  it  Mine- 
times  appears  long  and  narrow,  and  sometimes  brood 
and  short.  This  head  has  also  four  suckers  (soufoirs), 
which  are  sometimes  prominent  and  sometimes  re- 
tracted ; and,  when  the  head  is  elongated,  we  see 
between  the  four  suckers  a protuberance  or  disc,  on 
which  is  sometimes  observed  a double  row  of  little 
crochets;  but,  as  they  are  not  always  present,  Breinser 
thinks  this  crown  of  crochets  is  lost  by  age. 

The  neck  of  the  taenia  is  flat,  of  variable  length,  and 
without  articulations.  This  unarticulated  neck  is  joined 
to  an  articulated  body,  of  which  the  first  joint*  are 
narrow,  and  alwnys  broader  than  long.  Towards  the 
more  central  part*  of  the  animal  they  are  square  ; and 
after  this  they  form  oblong  parallelograms,  whose  length 
greatly  surpasses  their  breadth. 

On  the  edges  of  the  articulations,  in  some  individuals 
at  least,  are  seen  two  white  lines,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  und  which  extend  along  the  whole  body  of  the 
animal.  These  lines  Rudolphi  considers  to  he  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  to  derive  their  origin  from  the 
suckers  in  the  head.  At  each  comer,  also,  of  the  best- 
developed  articulations  are  sometimes  seen  small  papilli- 
form protuberances,  each  having  a very  visible  foramen 
in  the  centre.  These  foramina  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  so  many  mouths,  but  modem  naturalists  consider 
them  as  so  many  oviducts.  The  mate  organs  of  the 
taenia  have  not  yet  heen  discovered. 

The  breadth  of  this  worm  varies  much.  The  head  is 
frequently  not  more  than  one-half  to  one-third  of  a line 
in  breadth ; but  it  gradually  augments  till  its  breadth 
equals  three,  four,  and  even  six  lines.  The  thickness  of 
the  taenia  also  varies  much ; some  are  thin  and  almost 
transparent,  white  others  are  thicker  and  more  fleshy, 

“ Nobody,**  says  Bremser,  “has,  I believe,  seen  an 
entire  tamia,  or  one  at  oucc  provided  with  a head  and  a 
tail,  fur  it  constantly  happens  that  the  last  articulations, 
which  are  usually  loaded  with  fmc  undated  eggs,  are 
detached,  and  evacuated  by  stool,  before  those  nearest 
the  h«*ad  art  completely  developed ; and  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  correctly  determine  the  length  this  worm 
attains,  nor  the  number  of  articulations  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  length  of  the  lamia,  however,  is  very 
great ; und  taeniae  of  twenty-four  feel  long  are  not  uu- 
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Klein?  u-  common‘  Robin  found,  in  the  dead  body  of  a man 
tary  Prin-  who  had  recently  passed  a portion  of  it  many  feet  long, 
ci pl?s  of  a taenia  which  he  estimated  at  thirty  feet.  The  early 
Medicine,  writers  make  mention  of  tenia  of  much  "renter  length  ; 

as  Heinlein.  one  of  between  forty  and  fifty  aune*. 
Pliny  mentions  one  of 300  cubits;  and,  in  the  Disserta- 
tions of  Copenhagen,  one  is  related  as  having  been  800 
a uncs  long  ; and,  if  this  be  true,  supposing  the  aune  to 
be  only  twelve  inches  long,  the  worm  must  have  been 
coiled  up  twenty  times,  from  one  end  of  the  intestine  to 
the  other,  forming  a mass  which  would  destroy  all  peri- 
staltic motion. 

Naturalists  possess  no  satisfactory  information  of  the 
reproduction  of  Uenia.  The  articulations  being  similar 
to  each  other  has  induced  many  persons  to  consider 
them  as  so  many  distinct  animals,  generated  one  after 
the  other,  and  connected  together ; but  this  opinion  is 
no  lorfjger  entertained.  B lumen  bach  and  Bremser 

affirm  that  the  worm  is  a complete  animal  at  birth ; the 
articulations  of  the  tail  being  first  developed,  and  even 
detached,  before  the  anterior  articulations  are  yet  visible, 
or  only  form  a kind  of  elongated  neck.  The  age  which 
the  worm  attains,  as  well  as  the  time  necessary  for  its 
perfect  development,  are  not  yet  determined. 

“The  motions  of  the  tape-worm,  whether  whole  or 
after  division,  are  often,**  says  Rudolphi,  **  most  active; 
and  people  in  whom  it  exists  ore  sometimes  conscious  of 
its  undulatory  and  disagreeable  movements  ; and  por- 
tions of  many  feet  are  said  to  have  been  protruded  and 
afterwards  drawn  up  by  the  mere  effort  of  the  animal. 
The  habitat  of  this  animal  is  the  small  intestine.  There 
are  said  to  be  many  different  species  of  it. 

Remote  Cause. — As  these  intestinal  entozoa  differ 
from  any  known  earth-worm,  they  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  parasitic  animals.  As  all  of  them 
exist  either  in  fish,  in  the  ox,  in  the  sheep,  aud  in  the 
animals  generally  which  we  use  for  our  diet,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  ova  may  be  introduced  with  our  food, 
the  incubation  being  only  perfected  in  those  persons 
whose  morbid  state  of  the  intestine  affords  them  a fit 
nidus,  or  a large  quantity  of  mucus. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Worms  of  every  description 
are  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age  ; and 
in  the  leucophlegmatic  child  of  weak  digci^on,  than  in 
the  strong  and  healthy.  The  same  temperament  also 
favours  their  development  in  the  adult.  As  a general 
rule,  they  are  common  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  food  on  which  the  party  lives,  that  diet  favour- 
ing the  secretion  of  mucus,  which  is  the  nidus  of  these 
animals.  From  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  they  are 
more  common  in  France  than  in  this  country  ; in  Egypt 
than  in  France;  while  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the 
Hindoo  lives  on  rice,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  are  infested 
with  these  animals. 

Pathology j — -The  portion  of  intestine  inhabited  by  the 
worm  is  sometimes  a little  redder  than  usual,  and  some- 
times paler,  and  is  generally  loaded  with  mucus,  in 
which  these  animal*  delight  to  live.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  worm  possesses  the  power  of  perforating 
the  intestine,  or  even  the  substance  of  the  liver;  but  they 
have  no  organ  fitting  for  thi*  purpose,  and  appear  in- 
capable of  injuring  the  intestine  otherwise  than  by  their 
perpetual  motion. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  worms  in  the  colon  (os 
the  ascaridea)  seldom  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience 
until  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  pass  with  the 
■tools.  About  that  time  the  patient  is  troubled  with 


much  irritation  of  the  rectum,  with  itching,  and  often  Klemen- 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  with  headache.  His  bowels  ****#’ 
•Iso  are  either  constipated  or  relaxed,  the  stools  ex-  ^Ucine 
ceedingly  dark  or  white,  his  appetite  sometimes  lost  . < 

and  sometimes  voracious,  hi*  sleep  disturbed,  ami  his 
temper  fretful ; and  often,  as  a result  of  so  many  com- 
bined irritating  causes,  remittent  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  small 
intestine,  as  the  twnia  and  lumbricoides,  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly obscure,  and  simulate  many  other  diseases ; so 
that,  until  a patient  has  passed  a worm  or  a portion  of  a 
worm,  we  are  unable,  with  any  certainty,  to  predirate 
its  existence ; and  at  no  time  till  we  actually  see  the 
worm  can  we  determine  its  species. 

The  general  symptoms  of  worms  of  the  small  intes- 
tine* are  occasional  colic,  a variable  stale  of  bowel*, 
capricious  appetite,  and  headache.  The  mind  is  also 
often  so  much  depressed  as  to  amount  to  hypochon- 
driasis. Thu*,  Krause  give*  the  case  of  a young  man 
who,  when  troubled  with  worms,  was  always  seized 
with  uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter ; and  Giraud  an 
instance  of  a young  man  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, fell  an  entire  impossibility  of  walking  over 
anything  whatever,  even  so  slight  a substance  as  a piece 
of  white  paper ; or,  if  he  attempted  to  do  so,  be  fainted. 

Hofeland  mentions  a case  in  which  the  patient,  without 
being  jaundiced,  saw  everything  yellow  ; Delisle  another 
that  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  a musical  instrument. 

And  cases  in  which  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  epilepsy,  and 
convulsions  have  been  the  prominent  symptoms,  arc  by 
no  means  infrequent. 

When  lumbricoides  and  taenia  pass  from  the  small  into 
the  larger  intestines  they  are  speedily  evacuated,  and  the 
symptoms  are  allexioted.  When,  however,  a lumbri- 
coides passes  upwards,  the  symptoms  are  more  marked. 

In  general,  the  worm  i*  little  troublesome  till  it  reaches 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, when,  either  by  irritating  or 
getting  into  the  glottis,  it  often  gives  rise  to  a most  fearful 
sense  of  suffocation.  It  commonly,  however,  continues 
its  upward  progress  till  at  length  it  makes  it*  exit,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  patient's  finger,  either  through  the 
mouth  or  nose. 

Treatment. — The  habitat  of  the  ascarides  being  for 
the  most  part  a collection  of  mucus,  the  means  used  for 
their  expulsion  is  generally  *ame  sharp  purgative  medi- 
cine, as  two  grain*  of  calomel  and  ten  grains  of  jalap,  or 
as  many  of  acammonv,  exhibited  two  or  three  times 
a-week.  It  ought,  perhaps,  in  no  instance  lo  be  given 
oftaner,  for  if  the  purging  be  continued  the  intestine  is 
weakened  and  more  mucus  secreted,  so  that  the  pre- 
disposition to  harbour  them  is  increased.  In  weakly 
children,  *mall  doses  of  Epsom  salts  will  ultimately 
effect  the  same  object,  and  with  less  distress  to  the 
patient.  Many  person*  place  great  confidence  in 
calomel,  as  a medicine  capable  of  destroying  them,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  act  beneficially  except  as  a pur- 
gative, and  consequently  it  is  an  auxiliary,  and  not  hy 
any  means  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  treatment. 

From  the  ascarides  being  situated  so  near  the  rectum, 
enemata  have  at’ all  times  been  ranch  used  in  these 
cases;  and  injections  of  oil  have  been  much  com- 
mended, and  especially  of  castor  oil.  But  these 
animals,  having  no  respiratory  organs,  will  live  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  in  castor  oil;  from  the 
same  cause,  tobacco  glysters  have  failed.  Indeed,  very 
little  benefit  has  been  derived  from  any  local  treatment. 
Warm-water  injections  tranquillize  the  intestine,  and 
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perhaps  give  more  relief  than  anything  else.  The 
ascaridcs  are  kilted  by  cold  ; but  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
throw  a cold  injection  into  the  colon  of  a child. 

For  the  ejection  of  ticnia  or  the  lumbricoides  from 
the  small  intestines,  a great  many  remedies  have  been 
recommended  ; but,  in  the  present  day,  practitioners 
very  generally  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two  methods, 
or  to  a sharp  purgative.  The  celebrated  Swiss  remedy, 
purchased  by  the  King  of  France,  was  a sharp  purga- 
tive, and  proved  to  be  twelve  grains  of  calomel  and 
twelve  grains  of  scammony,  followed  shortly  after  by 
Jf*.  to  §j.  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia-  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  calomel  is  an  csseutial  pari  of 
the  treatment,  for  Rosaenslein  administered  it  many 
times,  so  as  to  produce  salivation,  without  expelling  a 
single  worm;  and  Brera  adds  that,  in  the  mines  of 
Lydria,  and  in  the  laboratory  of  Chemnitz,  in  H ungary, 
and  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  where  they  use  much 
mercury  in  purifying  gold  and  silver,  he  has  seen 
worms  endemic  among  the  workmen. 

In  the  Loudon  hospitals  the  purgative  treatment  is 
seldom  adopted,  it  being  more  usual  to  exhibit  the 
oleum  terebinihin*  neat.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  medi- 
cine makes  the  patient  slightly  tipsy,  and  produces 
three  or  four  motions  ; and  in  these  the  worm  is  usually 
found,  the  animal  having,  it  is  supposed,  u great  anti- 
pathy to  this  substance,  lets  go  its  hold  and  actively 
uttempts  to  escape.  This  medicine  may  be  repeated 
twice  n-wcck.  Three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
are  said  to  be  infested  with  ttcuia,  and  their  remedy  is 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  petroleum  ; a remedy  not  greatly 
dissimilar.  The  Grenadine  bark  has  acquired  much 
reputation  in  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  has 
not  supported  the  hopes  that  have  been  entertained  of 
it,  at  least  in  this  country. 

The  situation  of  these  worms  render  euemeta  of  little 
value,  but  oold  quickly  destroys  them.  They  seem  to 
rejoice  in  heat,  for  Coulet  boiled  a ticniu  in  veal  broth 
for  twelve  hours,  and  it  was  as  lively  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment  as  at  the  commencement. 

The  diet  in  these  cases  should  be  nourishing,  and 
intermixed  with  a considerable  portion  of  animal  lood. 

Scurry — Scorbutus. — The  muriate  of  soda,  when 
largely  eaten  in  combination  with  animal  matters,  acts 
as  a poison,  and,  like  most  other  poisons,  produces  in 
the  first  instance  an  extreme  depression  of  the  vital 
powers,  which  is  followed  by  a general  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  from  the  gums,  also  into  the  sub-cutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  lire 
nose,  intestines,  and  of  the  lungs. 

Scurvy  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  occurred  in 
the  Roman  army  commanded  by  Gerinanicus.  It  pre- 
vailed also,  to  a frightful  extent,  in  the  army  of 
St.  Louis,  when  lie  was  made  prisoner  in  Egypt-  But 
it  was  not  (ill  navigation  wan  improved,  and  long 
voyages  undertaken,  that  this  disease  became  well 
known  from  its  general  prevalence  and  formidable 
character.  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497,  lost 
100  men  out  of  160  by  this  affection.  James  Cartier, 
in  his  second  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  in  1W5,  speaks 
of  suffering  still  more  severely,  as,  of  110  people,  there 
were  not  ten  whole ; and  it  is  plain  he  considered  it  to 
be  contagious.  The  scurvy  continued  to  prevail,  with 
little  abatement,  till  1794,  when  an  improved  state  of 
society,  and  a belter  diet  introduced  into  the  navy,  have 
so  reduced  it  that,  in  the  year  1889,  only  10 1 cases 


are  reported  to  have  died  of  scurvy  in  England  and  KVmm- 
Waies.  *»;r  1*™*- 

ti  emote  Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  scurvy  is,  un- 
questionably,  the  too  abundant  use  of  salt  provisions;  , _ _ 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  disease  is  a proof  of  this 
fact-  In  the  middle  ages,  as  they  are  termed,  scurvy 
prevailed  epidemically  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
countries  of  Holland,  Friesland,  Brabant,  Pomerania, 

Lower  Suxony,  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  from  the 
60*  to  the  601'  of  north  latitude.  This  was  caused  by 
the  absolute  want  of  winter  food  for  the  cattle,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  kill  them  on  the  setting  in  of  the  frost, 
and  either  to  salt  or  dry  the  flesh.  Hence  the  large 
stores  of  salt  provisions  found  in  the  larder  of  the  elder 
Spencer,  in  the  days  of  Edward  II..  even  so  late  in  the 
spring  as  the  3rd  of  May,  or  600  bacons,  60  carcases 
of  beef,  and  600  muttons.  In  all  these  countries,  how- 
ever, in  proportion  as  agriculture  has  advanced,  and  a 
succession  of  green  crops  enabled  the  farmer  to  kill  his 
best  and  fattest  meats  in  winter,  and  in  proportion, 
also,  as  vegetables  hat%  been  introduced  at  our  tables, 
together  with  a liberal  use  of  wine,  so  hus  this  disease 
disappeared.  Tl»e  former  universal  prevalence  of  scurvy, 
also,  in  the  navy,  and  its  almost  entire  disappearance  in 
the  present  day,  necessarily  has  reference  to  a particular 
cause,  or  the  too  abundant  use  of  salt  provisions.  *•  In 
1797  the  victualling  of  the  navy  was  changed,  greatly 
improved,  and  strictly  regulated;  and,  immediately 
consequent  to  the  change,  the  health  of  the  seamen  im- 
proved strikingly.  Scurvy,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
ami  putrid  ulcer,  which,  up  to  the  period  of  the  change, 
produced  great  havoc,  Iwcame  comparatively  rare  in 
occurrence  and  light  in  impression.”  “Since  1797  ihe 
improvements  have  been,  giving  cocoa  instead  of  gruel 
(burgo)  for  breakfast,  issuing  salt  meals  nt  a much 
earlier  period  after  being  aired,  the  supply  of  better 
articles  and  in  greater  abundance  by  one-third,  and  also 
the  substitution  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  spirits; 
and,  with  every  improvement  in  these  respects,  there 
has  liven,  as  a general  result,  a further  improvement  in 
health,  till  the  four  forms  of  disease,  at  no  distant  date 
so  destructive,  are  scarcely  known  except  by  name.” 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  \here  may  he  other 
causes,  which,  combined  with  peculiarity  of  idiosyncrasy, 
arc  capable  uf  producing  the  disease,  for  a few  cases 
(and  the  number  is  but  small)  apply  to  the  hospitals 
with  what  bas  been  termed  the  land  scurvy  ; the  pa- 
tients, according  to  their  own  account,  not  having  eaten 
either  salted,  cured,  nr  smoked  meats;  a form  of  dis- 
ease which  appears  to  have  broken  out  among  our  troops 
a few  months  ago,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
defending  the  back  country  from  the  Caflres. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Scurvy  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  male  adults,  hetween  the  age*  of  fifteen  and  forty, 
that  class  of  persons  being  most  exposed  to  the  remote 
cause.  It  seldom,  however,  occurs  in  women,  for  they 
are  rarely  placed  under  the  necessity  of  living  on  salted 
provisions ; but  when  they  habitually  indulge  in  whut 
is  usually  termed  “ a relish,”  they  often  suffer  from  it 
The  other  predisposing  circumstances  are  insufficient 
nutriment,  severe  disease,  anxiety,  and  wet  or  damp. 

The  effects  of  anxiety  of  mind,  in  producing  the  disease, 
greatly  struck  Dr.  Lind.  “We  often  observe,”  he 
says,  “ onr  channel  cruisers  overrun  with  scurvy ; while 
their  consorts,  fitted  out  nt  the  same  port,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  same  state  of  provisions,  and  striking 
out  into  the  main  ocean,  upon  a voyage  to  India,  or 
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Rlemen-  upon  a much  longer  cruise  off  ibe  Canaries,  or  Cadiz, 
tary  Erin-  keep  free  Iron*  it.”  He  also  remarks  that  the  warrant 
mS"„1  *h°  i1'*  in  warm  dry  cabins,  and  go  better 

. — - clothed,  arc  seldom  attacked  with  it;  while  the  common 

sattors,  exposed  to  wet,  and  whose  berths  were  seldom 
dry,  were  almost  destroyed  by  it.  Spirits  are  said  ulso 
greatly  to  predispose  to  this  disease. 

Pathology. — The  days  of  scurvy  were  not  those  of 
posthumous  examinations,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  this  disease  is  derived  principally  from 
Poupart  and  Lind.  In  those  cases  in  which  flux  or 
dysentery  is  absent,  the  intestines,  however  copious  the 
haemorrhage  from  them,  have  been  found  perfectly 
sound.  The  principal  effects  of  the  disease  were  ob- 
served in  all  cases  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities. 
The  quantity  of  congealed  blood  effused  in  that  part, 
even  where  no  stum  or  mark  could  be  perceived  on  the 
skin,  was  quite  astonishing.  “It  often  lies,”  says 
Lind,  “in  large  concrete  masses  on  the  periosteum, 
while  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
seemed  quite  stuffed  with  it,  often  an  inch  in  thickness.” 
He  also  often  found  water  effused  into  the  cavities  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  no  less  frequently  blood, 
— the  quantity  of  blood  effused  in  all  parl9  sometime* 
amounting,  in  his  opinion,  to  no  less  than  u fourth  part 
of  that  contained  in  the  whole  body.  Poupart  gives 
some  further  particulars,  and  says  that,  on  moving  the 
limbB  of  some  scorbutic  patients,  a noise  is  heard;  and 
that,  on  etamining  the  joints,  the  epiphyses  had  entirely 
separated  from  the  bones;  and  in  other  cases,  that  the 
cartilages  of  the  sternum  had  separated  from  their  bones, 
lie  says,  also,  if  we  squeezed  the  ribs  which  had  begun 
to  be  thus  separated  from  their  cartilages,  u there  came 
out  abundance  of  corrupted  matter,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  of  the  rib  but  its  bony  plates/*  The  mesenteric 
glands,  also,  were  usually  enlarged,  the  spleeu  often 
three  times  bigger  than  natural,  and  fell  to  pieces  a*  if 
composed  of  coagulated  blood.  In  two  ia**es  lately 
examined  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  patches  of  ecchy- 
moses  were  found  under  the  pericardium  covering  the 
heart,  and  also  under  the  arachnoid  membranes  covering 


the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Scurvy  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  or  into 
sea  scurvy,  scorbutus  maritimut ; and  laud  scurvy,  or 
purpura  scorbutica. 

The  first  symptoms  are,  a yellowness  of  countenance, 
great  depression  of  the  physical  powers,  followed  by  the 
gums  swelling,  becoming  sponyy%  and  readily  bleeding. 
A small  puliose  eruption  (like  fleu-bites),  of  a purple 
hue,  is  next  seen  on  the  lower  extremities;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  muscles  of  the  leg  or  thigh  become 
hard  and  painful,  and  in  a (lay  or  two  the  skin  over  the 
pained  purt  becomes  first  yellow  and  then  purple.  This 
discolouration  forms  patches  sometimes  us  big  us  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  then  Bgain  extending  over  half 
the  leg  and  thigh.  The  tongue  is  now  white,  the  breath 
fmtid,  and  the  stools  generally  pale.  As  the  disease 
advances,  all  these  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The  loss 
of  physical  power  increases,  the  purple  spots  have  a 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  and  the  ulcers  are  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  their  putrid  fungoid  appearance  and 
great  tendency  to  bleed,  old  sores  open,  and  the  callus 
of  broken  bones  has  even  been  dissolved  and  their  ends 
separated.  Profuse  hemorrhages  also  frequently  take 
place  from  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  or  bowel#.  The 
teeth  also  become  loose,  so  thul  they  either  fall  out  or 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  pulse 


hurries  on  to  120  or  140,  and  at  length  the  patient  Kl*™*»* 
sinks  from  diarrhoea  or  dropsy,  and  with  effusion  so 
sudden  that  he  perhaps  has  walked  to  be  shaved,  and  Mwlirioe. 
then  died  in  a quarter  of  uu  hour  afterwards.  The  ..  «-v— , ■> 
duration  of  the  disease  is  generally  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
many  mouths,  the  patient  recovering  his  strength  ex- 
tremely slowly. 

The  land  scurvy  is  a much  milder  disease,  the  patient 
preserving  his  general  good  health.  The  legs,  however, 
swell,  and  are  painful  uml  covered  with  petechia  or 
patches  of  ecehymosis.  The  duration  of  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  also  often  long  and  tedious,  lasting  many 
weeks  or  months. 

Diagnosis.— The  scurvy  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
flea-bites,  bruises,  petechial  fever,  and  from  purpura 
syphilitica. 

Prognosis. — In  the  present  day,  when  the  patient  can 
command  medical  care  and  proper  diet,  the  scorbutus 
inaritiinux,  though  tedious,  is  seldom  fatal.  When  these, 
however,  have  been  wanting,  the  mortality  has  been 
terrible.  Lord  Anson,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  lust  above  200  men,  and  at  last 
could  not  muster  more  than  six  foremast  men  in  a watch 
fit  lor  duly.  At  the.  commencement  of  llie  late  war,  on 
the  fleet  returning  from  sea.  it  often  happened  that  so 
many  men  were  landed  ill  of  scurvy,  that  even  Hoslar 
Hospital,  large  as  it  is,  could  nut  contain  them,  and 
many  were  lodged  in  the  chapel,  others  in  tents,  while 
others  died  in  the  boat*  before  reaching  the  shore. 

Treatment, — The  early  history  of  navigation,  as  it 
records  the  greatest  ravages  of  scurvy,  so  does  it  also 
record  the  be<l  antidote  to  the  disease.  Lord  Anson’s 
people,  on  reaching  the  island  of  Tinian,  were  recovered 
principally  by  eating  orange4*,  of  which  that  noble,  brave, 
and  experienced  commander  was  so  convinced,  that, 
before  he  left  the  island,  be  ordered  one  man  from  each 
mess  to  lay  in  a stock  for  future  security.  Sir  Charles 
Wager’s  people,  also,  were  terribly  afflicted  with  scurvy 
in  the  Baltic.  Sailing,  however,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  having  heard  how  effectual  oranges  and  lemons 
were  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  he  took  on  board,  at 
Leghorn,  a large  quantity  of  them,  ordered  a chest  each 
day  to  he  brought  on  deck,  and  allowed  the  men, 
besides  eating  what  they  chose,  to  mix  the  juice  with 
their  beer,  and  also  to  pelt  each  other  with  the  rind,  so 
that  the  deck  was  strewed  with  (he  fragrant  liquor.  By 
these  means  he  brought  his  men  home  in  good  health. 

In  the  year  1747,  Dr.  Lind  made  some  comparative 
trials  between  this  and  some  other  modes  of  treatment,  as 
vinegar,  vitriol,  and  tamarinds, on  board  the  “Salisbury.” 
at  sea.  As  a general  conclusion  from  his  experiments, 
he  affirms  that  orange  and  lemon  juice,  or  more  properly, 
the  citric  acid  obtained  from  all  the  species  of  the  bo- 
tanical genus  dtrus,  or  the  natural  order  of  fruits  called 
hesperidae^  are  greatly  inure  efficient  than  any  other 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  scurvy. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  opinion  of  Dr.  Limb 
the  navy  continued  to  suffer  severely  from  the  scurvy 
for  half  a century,  till  the  Admiralty  gave  a general 
order  for  the  supply  of  lemon-juice.  This  salutary 
measure  was  accomplished  by  a representation  from  the 
Medical  Board  of  the  navy,  in  the  year  1795,  when 
J,ord  Spencer  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after  a 
trial  matte  on  board  the  “ Suffolk,”  of  seventy-four  guns. 

This  ship  sailed  from  England  on  the  2nd  of  April, 

1794,  supplied  with  a quantity  of  lemon-juice  sufficient 
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to  serve  nut  two-thirds  of  a liquid  ounce  daily  to  wry 
man  on  board,  and  this  was  mixed  wiih  their  gr og  along 
with  two  ounces  of  sugar.  She  arrived  at  the  Madras 
roads  oil  the  I llh  September,  after  a passage  of  twenty- 
three  weeks  aud  one  day,  without  having  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  land,  without  losing  a man,  and 
having  only  fifteen  on  the  sick  Hit.  Scurvy  appeared 
in  a few  of  the  men  during  the  voyage,  but  disappeared 
on  an  increased  dose  of  lemon-juice  being  administered 
“ Let  this  fact,"  says  Sir  Hilbert  Diane,  “be  contrasted 
with  the  state  of  the  channel  fleet,  in  1780,  when  Ad- 
miral Geary’s  fleet  returned  into  port,  after  a ten  weeks’ 
cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  2,400  men  ill  of 
scurvy;  and  let  the  state  of  this  fleet  he  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  channel  fleet  in  1800,  which,  by  being  duly 
supplied  with  lemon-juice,  kept  the  sea  four  months 
without  fresh  provisions  and  without  being  affected 
with  scurvy,” 

It  is  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  attribute  the  improved 
health  of  the  navy  entirely  to  the  introduction  of  a daily 
allowance  of  lemon-juice,  considering  that  the  quantity 
was  greatly  increased  and  the  quality  of  the  diet  greatly 
improved  contemporaneously  with  this  addition.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  see  how  largely  these  combined 
measures  have  improved  the  health  of  the  navy  and 
rewarded  the  care*  of  those  who  superintend  it;  for, 
during  the  nine  year*  preceding  these  changes,  tlie 
•ick  seamen  sent  lo  the  hospital*  were  one  in  3-9,  while 
ill  the  nine  succeeding  years  the  proportion  was  only 
one  in  8*4;  ao  that  not  only  lias  scurvy  almost  dis- 
appeared from  ships  of  war  and  naval  hospitals,  but  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy  has  actually  been  increased  three- 
fold. The  negantia  in  sea  scurvy  are  bleeding  and 
rherenry.  When  the  patient  lias  been  bled  it  hus  been 
found  that  the  red  globules  and  fibrinc  bit  decreased 
and  the  albumen  increased  ; the  red  globule*  being  119, 
the  fibrine  1 *6.  and  the  serum  86  (Andral). 

The  citric  acid,  however,  although  on  antidote  to  sea 
scurvy,  is  by  no  means  so  with  the  land  scurry.  In 
this  latter  disease,  contrary  to  the  former,  the  patient  is 
generally  benefited  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
legs,  and  by  moderate  purging.  The  cathartic  is  per- 
haps unimportant,  but  the  sulphate  of  mognesia  5j.  ex 
infiisi  rasa;  ^fs.  ter  die,  is  often  efficient. 

The  diet  in  every  form  of  scurvy  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  fresh  meat  and  vegetable* ; and,  where  it 
can  he  procured,  a daily  allowance  of  wine  or  porter. 
It  is  said  that  two  vessels  went  on  shore  on  the  inhos- 
pitable coast  of  Greenland ; one  saved  salt  provisions 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  ; while  the 
other  lost  everything,  and  the  crew  were  obliged  to  live 
on  what  accident  threw  in  their  way.  On  the  return  of 
the  whaler*  the  following  spring,  the  crew  of  the  former 
had  all  died  of  scurvy,  while  the  crew  of  the  latter  were 
still  living. 

Or  rue  Effects  or  Alcohol. 


, “ l)ul»  periculutn  ect : 

O Lease  wqui  Drum 
Cingvutem  iiruii  tempo;*  jMnjpioo." 

The  number  of  persons  that  die  from  diseases  pro- 
duced by  alcohol  is  calculated  to  be  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  adult  male  population,  together  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  adult  females  of  the  lower 
classes.  Tbia  estimate  will  appear  less  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  stated  that,  besides  producing  intoxication, 
this  Sold,  like  other  poisons,  is  absorbed  snd  mingles 


• 

with  the  blood,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  blood  by  Ktanvn- 
distillation.  Its  presence  in  the  circulating  system  is  not  **7.^°* 
harmless,  for  it  cause*  many  organic  as  well  as  I'unc-  Medic,iL. 
tional  diseases.  The  organic  diseases  are  altered  strut-  > ^ » 

ture  of  the  arteries,  also  of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  and 
of  the  kidneys.  The  effects  of'  alcohol  on  the  arteries,  and 
especially  of  the  aorta,  as  constantly  seen  in  the  drunkard, 
are  thickening  ami  thinning,  ulceration  and  ossification 
of  the  coats  of  those  vessels,  and  in  this  manner  their 
elasticity  is  destroyed,  and  they  are  rendered  pouchy  nod 
ancurismal.  The  diseased  stale  of  the  arteries  re-octing 
on  the  heart  produces  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  of 
that  organ,  till  the  whole  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
destroyed,  and  the  patient  rendered  liable  to  apoplexy, 
asthma,  and  dropsy.  Besides  the  specific  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  arteries,  it  likewise  affects  the  liver,  which 
usually  becomes  enlarged,  hardened,  and  granular. 

The  stomach,  also,  is  generally  indurated,  thickened, 
and  contracted,  while  the  kidneys  are  liable  to  every 
species  of  disorganization. 

Such  are  the  structural  lesions  alcohol  produces;  but 
in  addition  to  these,  many  functional  diseases  result 
which  often  end  in  the  death  of  the  party:  thus  it  is 
intimated  that  one-third  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  arise 
from  habits  of  inebriety.  In  some  persons,  indeed, 
every  fit  of  intoxication  is  a fit  of  insanity,  and  most  of 
the  murders,  act*  of  incendiarism,  of  insubordination  to 
military  discipline,  or  of  brutal  violence,  are  committed 
during  the  paroxysm.  The  disease*  of  function  it  is 
now  intended  to  note,  and  which  are  the  immediate 
result  of  alcohol,  are  delirtum  tremens,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  several  days  continued  intoxication,  and 
asphyxia  temidenla,  or  the  fatal  consequences  of  drinking 
to  great  excess  at  one  bout. 

Delirium  Tremens  is  a general  ur.d  excessive  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
causing  sleeplessness,  hallucinations,  great  trembling  of 
the  hands  and  upper  extremities  with  or  without  fever, 
and  is  a disease  which  runs  a short  and  often  fatal 
course. 

This  disease  was  little  known  till  Dr.  Sutton  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it- in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  as  an  affection  he  often  met  with 
among  the  smuggling  sen-faring  population  on  the  coast 
of  Kent.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  well  known, 

Bnd  206  cases  died  from  it  in  1839  in  England  and 
Wale*,  while  the  returns  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
show  that  it  is  frequent  in  our  colonies. 

Remote  Cause. — The  party  affected  with  delirium 
tremens  is  not  the  wine  and  beer  drinker,  but  the  drinker 
of  spirits  to  such  excess  as  to  be  in  a continued  state  of 
intoxication  for  several  Hays.  It  is  consequently  most 
usual  in  London  about  holiday  time. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Both  sexes  are  liable  to  this 
affection,  and  of  the  206  who  died  in  this  country  of 
this  disease  in  1839,  184  were  men,  and  22  women, 
and  we  regret  to  add  that  this  proportion  of  females  in 
greater  than  in  many  continental  towns. 

Pi thnlogy. — The  pathological  phenomena  which  have 
been  discovered  on  the  inspection  of  those  who  have  died 
of  delirium  tremens  have  been  a few  more  puncia 
cruenta  than  usual  of  the  brain,  and  also  some  thicken- 
ing or  congestion  of  the  membranes,  with  effusion  into  the 
cavities  of  the  arachnoid  and  of  the  ventricles.  In 
some  very  few  instances  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  has 
smelt  of  the  spirit  that  has  been  drank,  and  so  also 
has  the  blood  drawn  from  the  arm. 
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Klemen-  Symptoms. — The  symptom*  of  delirium  tremens 

*y*'7  generally  appear  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
Medirinv.  niter  “ P*®ll«ct*d  debauch,  and  are  by  some  palho- 
. ,-y-.  > logists  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage, 
according  to  Dr.  Blake,  is  marked  by  a peculiar  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse,  by  coldness  and  clam  mine**  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  by  general  debility,  by  nausea  and 
vomiting  in  the  morning,  and  by  frightful  dreams  at 
night.  The  tongue,  also,  is  tremulous  and  furred,  the 
hands  shake,  the  patient  is  greatly  depressed  in  spirits, 
sighs  frequently,  is  anxious  about  his  u Hairs,  and  is  either 
restless  or  watchful.  These  sy  mptoms  last  from  21  to 
4S  hours. 

The  second  stage  commences  by  a hurried  and  anxious 
manner,  by  great  excitability  of  temper,  by  a small 
accelerated  pulse  ; some  heat,  perhaps,  of  the  surface  of 
the  trunk,  but  accompanied  with  the  same  coldness  and 
clamminess  of  the  extremities.  The  tongue  is  sometimes 
clean,  but  often  brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient  delirious, 
sutfe ring  from  various  mental  illusions  and  alienations. 
In  general,  the  delirium  is  melancholy,  and  has  reference 
to  his  usual  occupation  and  habits,  or  to  some  difficulty 
in  his  domestic  affair*.  He  sometime*  sees  flames,  or 
hears  voices  talking  to  him  ; and  onu  man,  as  soon  as 
he  shut  his  eyes,  saw  people  passing  under  the  bed- 
clothes. Restless  and  sleepless,  he  moves  his  trembling 
hands  horizontally  over  the  bed-cloihes,  as  if  seeking 
for  something-  In  general,  he  is  harmless  and  easily 
controlled ; but  in  some  instances  the  party  is  violent, 
mischievous  and  requires  to  be  strapped  down  in  bed. 
This  stage  generally  lasts  from  three  or  four  days  to  a 
week,  when  the  third  stage  commences  by  the  patient 
falling  into  a sound  sleep,  and  gradually  recovering,  or 
else  u fatal  collapse  comes  on,  which  finally  aud  shortly 
closes  the  scene. 

Diagnosis. — Delirium  tremens  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  typhus  fever  and  from  paralysis  agitans  only  by 
the  previous  history. 

Prognosis. — It  is  hardly  determined  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  to  deaths,  but  unquestionably  three 
persons  out  of  four  do  well. 

Treatment. — The  rule  of  treatment  in  this  disease  is 
by  opiates  and  stimuli.  In  mild  cases,  w hen  the  tongue 
is  white,  many  recover  under  mist,  camphors?  5 xj. 
sp.  a*th.  nitr.  3 j.  c.  syr.  papaveris  3 j.  vel  tinct.  hy- 
osevatni  iqxx.  4”*.  In  severe  cases,  when  the  tongue 
is  either  clean  or  brown,  one  or  two  grains  of  morphine 
or  of  opium,  given  every  two  hours  till  sleep  is  procured, 
has  entirely  cured  the  patient.  It  is,  generally,  however, 
necessary  to  support  the  patient  for  some  days  after  by 
camphor  mixture,  and  by  u small  portion  of  wine  and 
water,  or  brandy  and  water.  By  physicians  who  hnie 
attempted  the  heroic  treatment,  as  much  as  Jfs.  of 
tinct.  opii,  or  20  grains  of  opium,  have  been  given  at  a 
dose  in  these  cases,  but  this  appears  to  be  in  grrat  excess. 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  slops  and  light  fari- 
naceous food. 

Atphysiu  Trmulenta. — Delirium  tremens  fit  generally 
the  result  of  some  days’  hard  drinking  ; but  some  persons, 
either  through  bravado,  for  a wager,  or  from  ignorance, 
have  been  tempted  to  drink  one  or  two  pints  of  spirits  at 
one  draught.  In  these  instances  the  effects  of  the 
poison  are  widely  different  from  the  delirium  tremens 
caused  by  long- protracted  debauch,  for  instead  of  excite- 
ment, delirium,  and  tremor,  the  brain  becomes  oppressed, 
and  the  patient  falls  down,  aud  lies  without  any  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  without  consciousness,  and  almost 


without  sewalion,  and  in  this  state  ho  frequently  and  Klenaeo- 
shorlly  die*.  p«“* 

Pathology. — Ou  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  during  intoxication,  the  appearances  observed  -■_* 
are  those  of  asphyxia  rather  than  of  apoplexy.  The 
appearances,  indeed,  are  rather  external  than  internal ; 
the  countenance  bearing  marks  of  anxiety,  aud  some- 
times of  convulsions  ; the  eyes  being  prominent,  and  the 
pupil  dilated;  the  face  swollen  and  livid;  the  lip  blue; 
the  cellular  tissue  vascular,  and  its  blood  dark  uud  fluid; 
all  the  abdominal  and  pectoral  viscera  likewise  are 
loaded  with  dark  fluid  blood,  as  also  the  brain  ami  its 
membranes.  The  veins  and  larger  arteries,  as  also  both 
sides  of  the  heart,  are  loaded  in  like  manner  with  black 
blood.  Some  effusion  is  likewise  observed  iu  the  cavity 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  also  into  the  ven- 
tricles, but  it  is  small  in  quantity,  and  perhaps  is  merely 
a consequence  of  the  agony.  These  appearances  seem 
to  denote  a specific  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  nenou* 
system,  producing  instantaneous  palsy  of  the  eighth  pair, 
as  well  as  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  generally. 

Symptoms.—  Iu  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shortly 
after  taking  the  spirits  the  party  * become*  drowsy,  if 
silling,  uud  appears  to  full  into  a sound  sleep,  but,  if 
standing,  he  falls  down  ; while  if  the  attempt  be  made, 
he  cannot  be  roused  to  consciousness,  or  only  partially 
so,  and  then  immediately  relapses  into  the  same  comatose 
state.  His  limbs  remain  motionless,  or,  if  lifted  up. 
fall  powerless ; hi*  tale  is  pale  or  flushed ; his  eye 
injected,  sometimes  squinting,  aud  the  pupil  either  con- 
tracted or  dilated.  The  temperature  of  his  head  is  above 
that  of  the  trunk,  which  is  either  natural,  or  below  the 
usual  standard-  The  pulse  is  feeble,  slow,  varying  from 
70  to  106,  aud  often  entirely  wanting.  The  breathing 
slow,  and  if  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  chest,  no  ex- 
pansion is  felt,  the  respiration  being  altogether  ab- 
dominal. In  four  cases,  says  Dr.  Ogden,  the  ualivUts 
manifested  no  sense  of  feeling,  either  when  the  skiti  was 
pricked,  or  the  nostril  tickled  with  a feather.  The 
patient  generally  dies  convulsed. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  distinguished  from  apo- 
plexy, or  other  disease,  by  the  breath  being  tainted  with 
spirits,  and  also  by  the  history  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — A very  small  number  of  cases  recover 
from  this  extreme  state  of  intoxication,  but  when  the 
pulse  is  wanliug  at  the  wrist,  the  patient  cold,  and 
(he  respiration  laborious  alter  the  alcohol  is  removed 
from  the  stomach,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Treatment. — The  practice  is,  iu  the  first  instance  to 
empty  the  siomach,  either  by  an  emetic,  or  by  the 
stomach-pump,  to  apply  external  warmth,  and  to  ex- 
hibit diffusible  stimuli,  as  ammonia;  or,  according  to 
Orfila,  hot  coffee  ; and,  according  to  others,  vinegar. 

The  practice  of  blood-letting,  when  culled  to  a patient 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  ardent  spirits,  thuugh  a 
common  is  yet  generally  esteemed  a mast  pernicious 
error. 

Colics  Pictonum. 

Lead  has  been  introduced  into  the  system,  both 
formerly  and  in  the  present  day,  in  a great  variety  of 
ways;  formerly,  in  France,  Irom  putting  a lump  of 
litharge  or  lead  into  t in  yatee,  in  order  to  reuder  it  sale- 
able, u crime  which  has  been  made  capital  in  most 
countries  nf  Europe  ; and  from  this  having  been  prac- 
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(ised  to  a great  extent  in  Poitou,  the  disease  has  been 
vfyn  uf  ,<krmet^  Colica  Pictonum.  In  the  cider  counties  of 
Medicine.  Great  Britain  this  disease  formerly  existed  to  a great 
extent,  and  has  been  termed  Devonshire  colic,  or  Colica 
Damnoninnis.  The  impregnation  of  cider  with  lead  in 
this  country  was  generally  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
arose  from  the  troughs  in  which  the  apples  were  crushed 
having  the  different  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  they  are 
composed,  cramped  together  with  iron,  and  fixed  by 
melted  lead.  In  some  districts  it  was  the  practice  to 
line  the  entire  press  with  lead,  or  else  to  tip  them  with 
that  metal.  It  was  a custom,  also,  almost  universal  to 
make  the  upper  part  of  the  boiling  vessel  or  lead,  while 
some  growers,  in  managing  weak  ciders,  put  a leaden 
weight  in  the  cask  to  sweeten  the  liquor.  From  these 
and  perhaps  other  causes.  Sir  George  Baker  found  the 
cider  he  examined  to  contain  4$  grain*  of  lead  in  18 
bottles,  or  a quarter  of  a grain  in  each  bottle.  In  the 
West  Indies,  these  diseases  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  using  leaden  worms  to  the  s'ills,  by  which  the 
rum  became  impregnated  with  this  metal.  There  are 
many  other  minor  sources  of  poisoning  by  lead,  as 
keeping  pickles  or  preserves  in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and 
colouring  sugar* plums  with  lead  ; while  many  children 
formerly  suffered  from  eating  wafers  coloured  with  red 
lead — cognitio  cau.we  to/lit  morbum and  the  still 
and  other  machinery  used  in  the  distillation  of  fermented 
liquors  being  now  constructed  of  metals  so  combined  as 
not  to  be  acted  upon  by  acid  fruits  or  sugar,  these 
diseases  are  no  longer  epidemic,  but  are  confined  prin- 
cipally to  labourers  in  the  lead  manufactories  and  to 
painters.. 

Predisposing  Causes.— -All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  all 
cla#es  are  liable  to  the  poisonous  action  of  this  metal, 
buf  the  workers  in  lead  have  been  at  all  times  the 
greatest  sufferers.  Women  in  this  country  often  suffer 
from  colic,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  them  paralytic ; men 
suffer  both  from  the  colic  and  the  palsy. 

Pathology  — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
lead  is  absorbed  and  mingles  with  the  blood,  and  pro- 
duces that  functional  disease  of  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  termed  colic ; also  of  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  producing  palsy,  and  likewise  ulceration 
of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  blue  line,  and  which  has  only  lately  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Si.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  fact  of  the  lead  being  absorbed  and  mingled  with 
the  blood  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  lead 
has  been  obtained  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  of  a dog 
poisoned  by  lead,  even  as  lute  as  a month  alter  poisoning. 
Again  MM.  Duvergie  and  Guibourt  have  detected  lead 
in  the  brain  of  the  human  subject,  and  Dr.  Budd  has 
delected  it  not  only  in  the  human  brain,  but  also  in  the 
muscles.  Many  pathologists,  also,  are  inclined  to 
believe  (hat  the  blue  line  observed  in  the  gums  of 
persons  poisoned  by  lead  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lead  in  some  peculiar  stale  of  combination.  It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  there  are  various  tissues 
of  the  body  for  which  lead  has  an  affinity,  and  that  it 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

Colica  Pictonum  rarely  causes  death  in  the  present 
day,  but  the  facts  we  do  possess  show  it  to  be  a disease 
of  function  and  not  of  structure.  Dehaen  opened  many 
persons  that  fell  from  this  disease,  and  says  he  found 
in  all  a constriction  of  the  colon,  and  in  a certain  number 
u similar  affection  of  the  ccrcum.  Merat  opened,  also, 
•even  cases,  and  all  that  he  observed  was  a constriction 


of  the  colon.  Dubois  de  Roth  fort  says  that  he  found 

• . *»ry  rr»n- 

tn  two  cases  liiloasusceptinn  of  the  intestines;  but  Cq*lir*  of 
Andrsl,  however,  has  examined  five  cases,  Louis  one  Medicine-, 
case,  and  Martin  unother,  without  finding  any  morbid 
appearance. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  palsied  hand  and  arm  of  a 
painter  who  died  of  a broken  thigh  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  found  them  all  of  a cream  colour.  Dr. 

Williams,  however,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  pal«ied  muscles  of  the  arm 
of  a painter,  but  they  had  un  entirely  natural  appearance, 
though  wasted.  Dr.  Budd  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a similar  case  at  King’s  College  Hospital, 
yet,  although  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  colon  were  examined  under  a 
microscope,  nothing  unusual  was  discovered,  except 
that  the  extensor  muscles,  like  palsied  muscles  in  general, 
were  more  easily  separable  into  their  component  parts 
than  in  health. 

Symptoms.—^ The  quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  pro- 
duce its  specific  results,  or  the  time  it  takea  to  accumulate 
in  the  system  when  introduced,  is  not  determined,  and 
both  the  dose  and  the  time,  perhaps,  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals.  Sometimes  all  its  most  pernicious 
effects  are  produced  by  one  dose  taken  by  the  mouth ; 
and  then  again,  if  introduced  by  the  skin,  months  ami 
even  years  may  ela]>se  before  the  system  is  laid  under 
its  influence.  As  a general  rule,  however,  a much 
smaller  dose  will  produce  colic  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  p«lsy. 

When  the  dose  is  of  such  intensity  as  to  produce 
colica  pictonum  ; the  sym|rtoms  do  not  differ,  except 
in  being  of  greater  intensity  from  those  which  have  been 
stated  as  marking  ordinary  colic.  Tlrere  is  the  same 
dragging  and  twisting  pain,  and  the  same  relief  by 

ressure  ; the  same  absence  of  fever;  the  same  un- 

urried  pulse ; the  same  constipation,  only  more  ob- 
stinate, and  in  the  worst  cases  the  same  vomiting. 

Andral,  however,  who  has  treated  upwards  of  &00  cases 
at  La  Charile  ill  the  course  of  right  years,  say's  it  is  not 
strictly  true  that  the  pain  in  lead  colic  is  always 
diminished  on  pressure,  for  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  pressure  neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the 
pain,  while  in  some  cases  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
are  increased  by  it.  He  also  says  it  is  as  common  to 
find  the  abdomen  distended  with  gas  as  to  find  it  drawn 
in,  and  the  rectus  strongly  contracted.  The  symptoms 
peculiar  to  this  form  of  colic  are,  occasionally  an  attack 
of  epilepsy,  and  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  a blue  line  on  the  dental  edge  of  the  gum, — 
a discovery  which  the  profession  owe  to  the  patient  and 
careful  observation  of  Dr.  Burton. 

The  duration  of  colica  pictonum  is  very  various:  in 
one  instance  lately,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  fifteen  days 
had  elapsed  without  a stool.  More  commonly,  however, 
only  three  or  lour  days  elapse  before  a stool  is  procured, 
and  when- the  case  is  early  submitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment seldom  more  than  a few  hours.  As  soon  as  the 
bowels  act  the  great  severity  of  the  disease  is  mitigated ; 
every  symptom  is  gradually  relieved,  and  the  disease 
generally  terminates  within  a week. 

When  palsy  is  the  result  of  tire  absorption  of  lead, 
a painful  state  of  the  arms  often  precedes  it,  which 
at  length  terminates  in  palsy.  The  palsy  is  in  general 
limited  to  the  upper  extremities,  when  it  may  be  partial 
or  confined  to  t(ie  hands,  causing  the  •*  wrist  drop,1*  or 
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Kli-roea-  one  fi„jrer.  More  commonly,  however,  it  uflVct*  l be 
^ whole  arm,  and  sometimes  so  completely  that  the  patient 
Mvdieute.  can  execute  no  movement  with  it,  and  when  lifted  up 
. ,-v — V )t  fall*  like  an  inert  muss.  Again,  sometimes  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  limb  are  alone  alFccied,  and  in 
this  cuse  the  hand  is  often  strongly  closed  by  the  power- 
ful and  unresisted  action  of  the  flexors.  In  general 
both  arms  are  palsied,  but  not  equally  so,  one  being 
something  more  affected  than  the  other.  Supposing 
both  sets  of  muscles  to  be  equally  palsied,  the  |»tient 
usually  recovers  the  use  of  the  flexors  before  that  of  the 
extensors,  so  that  he  cun  carry  a pail  of  water  before 
he  can  shave  himself.  This  restoration  of  the  Inst 
power  is  usually  accompanied  by  pain.  In  a very  few 
remarkable  instances  the  lower  extremities  are  equally 
affected,  an  example  of  which  is  now  in  St.  Thomas’* 
Hospital,  the  extensor  muscles  being  palsied,  and  the 
patient  walking  as  if  slip-shod,  or  like  a bird.  The 
duraiion  of  the  palsy  under  any  treatment  is  nlwuys 
long,  and  often  lasts  many  months,  and  in  some  coses, 
many  years.  Both  colic  and  pals)  may  occur  an  in- 
definite number  of  times.  When  epilepsy,  which  is  a 
rare  symptom,  is  produced,  the  fit  does  not  differ  troin 
epilepsy  of  the  ordinary  character. 

Diaspiotis. — This  colic  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  colic  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
the  blue  line  on  the  dental  edge  of  the  gums. 

The  paby  is  distinguished  from  cerebral  paraplegia 
by  the  bistoiy  of  the  case,  hy  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  by  the  blue  line  on  the  gum. 

Prog Morw. —The  termination  of  lead  colic,  except 
where  the  dose  has  been  in  such  excess  as  to  produce 
death  in  a few  hours,  is  always  favourable. 

The  palsy  does  not  appear  greatly  to  affect  the  health 
of  the  patient,  but  in  some  ca«es  it  has  hitherto  not 
been  cured  or  relieved.  In  general,  however,  the  patient 
does  recover,  although,  perhaps,  not  completely. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  colica  pictouum  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  objects  to  be  obtained  are  to 
procure  stools  and  allay  pain.  For  this  purpose  five 
grains  of  calomel,  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  and  one  grain 
of  opium  should  he  administered  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  seen,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  mistitra  cam- 
phoric $ij.c.  magnetite  sulphatis  Jj.c.  tinct.  hyoscyami 
Uixx.  should  be  given  every  two  or  every  four  hours 
till  the  bowels  are  freely  evacuated,  when  relief  more  or 
less  complete  is  obtained.  Tile  mixture  should  be  con- 
tinued at  proper  intervals  for  three,  four,  or  five  days, 
when  the  patient,  though  greatly  weakened,  has  in 
general  recovered. 

Iti  a few  cases,  however,  the  pain  continues,  and  with 
considerable  severity,  aller  the  bowels  have  been  freely 
evacuated.  The  practice  in  these  instances  is  to  apply 
a blister  to  the  epigastrium  aud  to  keep  it  open  for  a 
few  hours;  and  this  additional  application  completes 
the  cure.  Calomel  to  salivation  has  not  appeared  in  in- 
fluence the  disease  beneficially,  and  bleeding  is  decidedly 
bad  practice. 

, In  addition  to  the  purgative  treatment,  the  patient  is 
much  relieved  if  placed  in  u warm  hath,  and  so  simple 
is  the  treatment  of  this  colic,  that  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  affirms,  if  the  patient  be  now 
directed  to  inject  repeated  enemata  of  the  water  of  the 
bath,  that  stools  will  be  readily  obtained.  In  the  absence 
of  the  warm  bath  a large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice 
should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen. 

With  respect  to  the  cure  of  lead  palsy,  an  endless 
VOL.  viu. 


variety  of  treatment,  both  local  and  general,  has  been 
tried,  but  with  so  litile  positive  result,  that  when  the  ^jwojT 
patient  has  recovered  it  has  been  doubtful  whether  it  Mediciaa* 
lias  been  owing  to  the  gieat  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed,  or  to  the  medicines  he  has  been  taking.  There 
is  only  one  medii-me  that  appears  an  cxcep'iou  to  this 
rule,  and  that  is  the  ergot  of  rye  (secale  enmutum),  and 
there  is  some  hope  that  this  is  a specific  for  the  disease 
iu  doses  of  gr.  x.  ter  die.  A*  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  it 
produces  a considerable  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  urm  in  about  a fortnight,  aud  the 
improvement  gradually  extends  to  the  flexors  till  at  the 
end  of  about  three  months  the  patient  hus  recovered. 
Supposing  this  medicine  to  prove  a specific,  in  what 
maimer  dries  it  act  I Is  it  by  imparling  increased  power 
to  the  nerves,  or  by  combining  with  the  lead  incorpo- 
rated in  tlie  muscular  tissues,  and  rendering  it  more, 
readily  absorbable  ? The  experiments  of  Orfila  render 
it  probable  thut  leud  is  removed  from  the  body  by  the 
kidneys,  Ibr  on  carbonizing  a portion  of  urine  of  u young 
girl  who  had  taken  about  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead 
with  an  intention  of  rommiting  suicide,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  aud  submitting  it  to  the 
usual  tests,  he  obtained  a sensible  portion  of  lead, 
showing  that  the  kidneys  are  one  of  the  means  by  which 
this  metal  is  removed  from  the  body. 

Fish  Poisoning. 

The  subject  of  fish  poisoning  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
in  the  whole  range  of  dietetics.  Many  persons  have  an 
idiosyncrasy  so  peculiar  that  even  cod  or  salmon  will  pro- 
duce an  eruption  or  other  temporary  disease.  It  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  oyster,  and  still  more  the  muscle, 
at  times  acquires  properties  which  render  it  poisonous 
or  hurtful.  Vancouver  bad  four  sailors  taken  ill,  after 
eating  muscles,  of  whom  one  died  in  five  hours  and  a 
half.  Two  fatal  cases  also  from  the  same  cause  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Combe. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  muscle  might  acquire 
its  poisonous  qualities  by  feeding  on  a bed  of  copper, 
but  Dr.  Christison  analyzed  some  muscles  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  Dr.  Combe’s  patient  without  finding  a 
trace  of  copper;  and  subsequently  it  was  ascertained 
that,  so  far  iirom  feeding  on  copper,  the  muscles  in 
question  had  been  taken  from  some  Memei  fir  togs 
which  had  Iain  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  for  fifteen 
years.  The  particular  poison,  therefore,  must  be  an 
animal  poison  acting  on  a peculiar  temperament. 

The  symptoms  which  poisoned  muscles  give  rise  to 
are  great  pains  in  the  stomach,  some  fever,  and  a very 
general  erythematous  eruption  ; some  also  are  said  to 
suffer  from  coryza,  and  others  from  peritonitis,  and 
these  symptoms  last  for  a week  or  ten  days. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  from  muscles  is  generally 
an  emetic,  and  often  bleeding  and  other  rough  treatment. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  most  efficient  remedy 
is  to  drink  copiously  of  milk.  In  what  manner  milk 
acts  is  uncertain  ; some  imagine  that  the  poison  is  me- 
chanically entangled  in  the  cosguluin,  and  thus  more 
easily  brought  under  the  action  of  digestion.  The  more 
probable  mode,  however,  is.  that  the  poison  becomes 
chemically  combined  with  the  caseous  portion  in  the 
same  manner  ns  currosive  sublimate  unite*  with  albumen, 
and  is  thus  in  a great  measure  rendered  harmless. 

Whatever  be  the  modus  oprrtmdi  of  milk,  it  is  certain 
that  in  a few  hours  the  patient  is  relieved,  ond,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  bowels,  speedily  receivers. 
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Eletnrn-  Besides  fifth  poisoning,  three  common  articles  of  fond  aneurisms]  or  olher  tumor  pressing  on  the  ductus  Rl^m^D- 
i»ry  Prin*  have  often  produced  death  in  Germany,  an  saa wines  communis.  Dr.  Young  gives  a singular  case  of  jaun- 
M»L*ne  made  a long  time,  and  of  meat  that  has  been  boded  dice  ill  which  a hydatid  had  got  entangled  ill  the  Hwliciae. 
. j-  ~ ' before  being  sailed  and  hung  up;  also  old  cheese  and  ductus  communis,  and  completely  obstructed  the  passage. 

rusty  bacon.  Dr.  Kerner  ha«  determined  the  poison  of  the  In  this  case  the  liver  adhered  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
sausages  to  be  an  acid  formed  io  consequence  of  a modi-  diaphragm  to  the  lungs,  and  an  abscess  formed,  so  that 
fied  process  of  putrefaction.  Dr.  Dnun,  however,  affirms  all  these  parts  communicated  with  the  bronchi,  and  pua 
it  to  he  the  empyreumatic  oil.  Old  cheese  is  supposed  to  and  bile  parsed  into  the  lungs,  and  was  thus  absolutely 
be  poisonous  from  the  conversion  of  the  curd  or  caseum  spat  up  by  the  mouth.  Pregnant  women  are  also  often 
into  the  caseate  of  ammonia,  the  cnseic  acid  being  jaundiced,  and  as  is  supposed  from  pressure  of  the 


said  to  be  so  poisonous  that  a drachm  and  a half  pro- 
cured from  cheese  killed  a cat  in  eight  minutes.  The 
poison  of  rusty  bacon  is  said  to  be  sebacic  acid  and  an 
acrid  oil.  Meats  thus  prepared  are  often  sensibly  ob- 
noxious to  delicate  stomachs  at  a much  earlier  period  of 
decomposition  than  is  here  pointed  out.  Thus  many 
persona  arc  unable  to  eat  French  pllds,  however  de- 
licately flavoured.  The  mode  of  treating  the  diseases 
caused  by  these  poisons  is  not  determined. 

Ok  the  Neuroses  op  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  organ  of  the  body,  and  has 
been  found  to  weigh,  in  the  healthy  adult,  from  two  to 
five  pounds.  It  receives  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair,  thus 
putting  it  under  the  influence  of  the  passions.  Its 
office  is  to  secrete  bile,  a fluid  which  all  physiologists 
have  considered  of  the  first  importance  iu  the  animal 
economy.  What,  however,  is  the  peculiar  purpose  of 
bile  is  not  determined ; some  physiologists  consider  it 
as  ftub-ervient  to  digestion,  and  others  that  it  is  an  ex- 
crementilions  matter  separated  from  the  blood  and 
removed  by  the  alimentary  canol,  while  others  affirm 
that  it  acts  as  a natural  tonic  to  the  intestines,  and  re- 
gulates, perhaps,  both  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  and 
also  the  peristaltic  motion.  The  neuroses  of  this  organ 
are  jaundice  and  gall  stones. 

Jctcrus , Jaundice , the  Ycllotcf,  is  the  absorption 
of  bile  and  its  circulation  with  the  blood,  whence  many 
of  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  become 
dyed  yellow,  but  more  especially  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  cutaneous  tissue,  tor  which  the  bile  appears  to  have 
a great  affinity. 

This  disease  was  known  to  Hippocrates  and  to  all 
succeeding  writers.  The  term  icterus  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  complexion  of  the  jaundiced  person 
resembling  the  golden  thrush,  ami  by  looking  on  which, 
like  the  Israelites  of  old  ou  the  beaten  serpent,  it  was 
supposed  the  patient  would  be  cured.  Another  odd 
term  is  morbus  arquatvs^  from  bad  cases  of  jaundice 
presenting  almost  as  many  and  as  varied  colours  as  the 
rainbow.  HOD  cases  of  this  disease  died  iu  Englaud 
and  Wales  in  1839. 

Remote  Cause. — The  bile,  although  constantly  se- 
creted, is  only  poured  into  the  duodenum  at  the  lime 
when  digestion  is  going  on,  being  in  the  interval  re- 
ceived into  ibe  gal  -Idudder.  Any  delect,  therefore,  of 
that  sympathy  which  exists  in  health  between  the 
duodenum,  ihe  gall-bladder,  and  hepatic  ducts  may 
cause  the  bile  to  he  retained  and  the  patient  to  be  jaun- 
diced. Among  the  causes  of  jaundice,  therefore,  may 
be  enumerated  every  functional  or  structural  disease  of 
the  stomach  und  duodenum,  and  also  of  the  liver  itself; 
and  among  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  latter  organ, 
the  paludal  poison  und  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits  may  be  mentioned  as  the  mo*t  prominent.  Me- 
chanical causes  ulso  occasionally  produce  jaundice,  as 
an  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  an 


uterus. 

As  the  brain  is  put  in  communication  with  the  liver 
by  means  of  the  eighth  pair,  the  passions  often  produce 
jaundice.  A woman  was  upset  in  a boat  on  the 
Thames,  and  the  next  day  she  was  jaundiced.  An  un- 
toward accident  threw  a laxly  into  a violent  passion, 
when  in  a few  hours  she  was  jaundiced.  A medical 
gentleman  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooke  who  became 
jaundiced  every  time  he  had  a difficult  case  under  his 
care,  and  a young  man  is  staled  by  Morgagni  to  have 
become  jaundiced  from  having  a gun  pointed  at  his 
breast 

Predisposing  Causes. — New-born  infants  are  liable 
to  jaundice,  and  it  may  occur  at  any  subsequent  age. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  heyday  of  the  passions,  or 
belwrrn  20  and  40.  Women  are  supposed  to  be 
more  liable  to  this  affection  than  men.  In  some  few 
instances  jaundice  appears  to  ruu  in  famines,  lor  Mr. 
Pearson  speaks  of  a family  of  17  children,  of  whom  10 
had  died  siiortly  after  birth  of  jaundice,  and  another 
about  six  years  old. 

Pathology. — Jaundice,  though  often  a result  of  every 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  duodenum,  yet  often 
occurs  wlien  those  organs  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  is 
consequently  in  many  cases  merely  a disease  of  fund  ion. 
On  posthumous  examination,  besides  the  yellowness  of 
the  cutia,  the  senim  of  the  blood  is  generally  found 
loaded  with  bile  and  perfectly  yellow ; and  in  one  case 
of  ictertss  arquatus,  singular  to  say,  though  the  patient 
was  yellow,  yet  the  serum  of  the  blood  takeu  by  cupping 
was  green,  and  from  which,  nevertheless,  the  albumen, 
on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  was  thrown  down  yellow. 
If  the  disease  is  at  ail  chronic  the  fat  is  also  yellow,  as 
well  as  the  bones  and  cartilages.  All  the  serous  fluids 
are  likewise  vel'ow,  and  even  the  milk  is  said  to  be 
expressed  yellow  from  the  breast  of  a suckling  female. 

The  theories  that  have  been  formed  to  account  for 
jsnndice,  are,  that  the  bile  exists  formed  in  the  blood, 
and  is  merely  removed  by  the  liver,  and  consequently 
jaundice  is  a consequence  of  the  non-separation  of  the 
bile.  A more  common  opinion  is,  that  bile  is  a secre- 
tion and  not  a separation,  and  consequently  that  in 
jaundice  tlie  bile  is  first  secreted  and  then  absorbed 
both  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  while  Portal  has 
proved  that  it  may  be  absorbed  in  a third  manner,  or 
by  the  lacteal*.  Every  attempt  to  prove  by  experiment 
whether  bile  is  secreted  by  the  arteries  or  veins  has  been 
either  unsatisfactory  or  lias  failed ; but  reasoning  from 
the  structure  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  pmlal  vein 
ramifies  alter  the  manner  of  an  artery  through  this 
organ,  most  physiologists  have  concluded  that  this  latter 
vessel  is  the  great  secreting  system  of  the  bile. 

Symptoms. — Jaundice,  from  the  different  intensities 
of  the  colour  of  the  skiu,  has  been  divided  into  the  yellow, 
the  green,  and  the  black  jaundice. 

Jaundice,  arising  from  functional  disease,  may  be 
sudden  in  its  attack,  or  it  may  be  preceded  for  a few 
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Elenwn-  days  by  "rent  depression  of  spirits,  li*»ilude.  and  som- 
Urj  Prin-  nolesccnce.  It  may  also  lie  preceded  or  accompanied 
Medicine  by  some  slight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  more 
r-  y -l  * commonly  pain  in  not  present. 

The  limit  symptom  of  jaundice  is  a vellowm**  of  the 
white  of  the  eye*,  then  of  the  roots  of  the  nails,  or  of 
that  part  termed  “ the  half-moon  the  yellowness 
next  appears  over  (he  face  and  neck,  and  ultimately 
over  the  trunk  and  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Ah 
soon  as  the  eye*  are  affected  the  urine  becomes  of  a 
deep  ml  colour,  and  stain*  linen  steeped  in  it  yellow, 
and  if  nitric  acid  be  added  it  is  changed  to  a deep 
green.  The  bile,  however,  is  not  always  in  the  some 
stale  of  combination  in  the  urine,  or  else  not  of  the 
same  quality ; for,  in  some  instances,  where  the  colour 
of  the  patient  is  most  marked,  and  the  urine  of  its 
deepest  hue,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  effects  no 
change.  At  the  same  time  the  urine  is  thus  dis 
coloured,  the  RtooN,  often  abundant  in  quantity,  are 
copious  and  white.  The  pulse  is  slow,  and  the  patient 
compluins  of  a bitter  Inste  ill  the  mouth,  has  much 
thirst,  an  absolute  inaptitude  to  all  exertion,  and  suffer* 
from  a lowness  of  spirits,  amounting  to  hypochon- 
driasis. In  general  the  bowel*  are  irritable  and  easily 
acted  upon;  out,  in  a few  cases,  they  lire  constipated. 
If  the  patient  recovers,  (lie  first  symptom  is  the  appear- 
ance of  bile  in  the  stools,  and  after  thia  the  yellowness 
fade*  away  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  attack,  or  first 
from  the  legs,  trunk,  chest,  face,  and,  lastly,  from  the 
eyes;  and  in  proportion  a*  the  yellow ne*s  disappears 
from  the  body  the  bile  in  the  urine  decreases,  till  at 
last  it  disappears  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
patient  fall*,  his  death  i*  generally  preceded  by  delirium 
or  dropsy. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  is  very  various.  In 
some  case*  it  terminates  in  about  ten  days,  but  more 
generally  it  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and,  if  badly 
treated,  ofieni lines  as  many  months. 

A*  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  yellow,  and  all  the  serous 
secretions  are  occasion  idly  \ellow,  even  to  the  semen 
and  saliva,  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  Dr.  Chevne 
should  mention  the  linen  being  sometime*  dyed  yellow 
by  the  perspiration ; neither  can  we  feel  surprised  that, 
to  the  jaundiced  eye.  *4  all  thing*  seem  yellow.**  The 
patient,  however,  more  commonly  possesses  his  natural 
sight,  and  only  in  a few  instances  “ sees  yellow/'  Dr. 
Pemberton  saw  this  phenomenon  but  twice.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  also  gives  but  two  case*,  or  one  in  which  the  patieat 
saw  yellow  with  both  eyes,  and  one  in  which  lie  saw 
yellow  wiih  only  one  eye.  The  cause  of  this  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  discoloured  yellow  serum  circulating 
through  the  lenses  and  coats  of  the  eye,  or  else  that  the 
aqueous  humor  must  be  tinged  with  the  bile.  The 
latter  was  examined  in  one  case  of  a patient  that  saw 
yellow,  but  the  colour  of  the  humor  was  natural. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
chlorosis  and  that  sallow  *t*te  which  result*  from  pro- 
fuse uterine  hwmorrhage.  In  these  complaint*  llie 
white  of  the  eye  is  blue,  the  urine  limpid,  and  the  stools 
healthy,  so  that  the  great  characteristics  of  jaundice  are 
wanting. 

Prognosis.— In  those  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  no 
mechanical  obstruction  or  organic  disease  exist*,  ihe 
proportion  of  recoveries  to  deaths  is  large.  Indeed,  the 
restoration  of  the  patient  is  almost  certain.  On  the 
contrary,  when  it  result*  from  organic  lesion,  the  death 
of  the  patient  is  much  more  usual  than  his  recovery. 


Treatment. — As  a general  principle,  the  larger  num-  Klamtn- 
ber  of  cases  of  jaundice  from  functional  disorder,  perhaps 
four  out  of  five,  will  gel  well  on  very  irifl*ng  remedies, 

Two  cast**  recently  in  St.  Thomas’*  Hospital  iecovered  ^ * 

by  taking  merely  9j.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  ter  die, 
while  two  other  cases  recovered  by  taking  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  3 la.  to  3 j.  with  tiiict,  hvoscyami  TT|  xv.  out 
of  camphor  mixture,  mho  three  times  n day,  and  similar 
cases  would  perhaps  do  equally  well  on  small  doses  of 
rhubarb  or  of  castor  oil. 

It  whs  formerly  the  practice  to  treat  almost  every 
case  of  jaundice  by  mercury  ; and,  30  year*  ago,  bard I v 
a case  was  admittted  into  St.  Bartholomew**  Hospital 
that  had  not  l>een  previously  salivated,  a circumstance 
which  show*  1 he  extent  to  which  (his  medicine  has  been 
tried,  atid  that  it*  exhibition  in  not  by  any  mean*  uni- 
formly successful  in  the  cure  of  this  disorder.  It  is 
observed,  also,  when  mercury  fuiis,  it*  effects  are  in 
many  cases  decidedly  injurious  ; for  a common  jaundice 
is  often  turned  into  a black  or  green  jaundice,  which 
are  the  worst  cases  we  meet  with.  There  are  a few 
cases,  however,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  1 in  9 or  10, 
in  which  the  jaundice  resists  all  other  remedies,  and  yet 
is  cured  by  mercury  given  in  moderate  doses,  either  of 
blue  pill  or  of  calomel,  till  the  gums  are  sore.  But  ihe 
particular  case  is  not  to  he  distinguished  by  any  pecu- 
liarity e-ther  in  the  history  or  symptom*  from  those  that 
readily  yield  to  more  simple  remedies,  with  only  one 
exception,  or  the  persons  who  almost  live  in  a mercu- 
rial aiinoBphere,  as  the  nav*  s of  the  foul  wards,  and 
these  are  often  attacked  with  jaundice,  and  are  only 
cured  by  the  use  of  mercury.  There  is  another  cla«*  of 
jaundice,  or  that  from  ague,  which  readdv  yields  to 
mercury,  bui,  in  case  alter  case,  resi-ls  a treatment  by 
neutral  salts. 


A*  the  canes  which  require  mercury  are  few  in  num- 
ber, it  is  desirable,  in  every  in-lance,  to  treat  every 
patient  for  10  days  or  a fortnight  with  neutral  salts,  not 
only  as  offering  the  greatest  number  of  chance*  of  re- 
covery, but  also  as  sparing  Ur*  larger  number  the  unne- 
cessary miseries  of  salivation.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight, 
if  no  improvement  be  visible,  it  is  then  desirable  to 
exhibit  greater  or  less  doses  of  mercury.  In  general 
five  grain*  of  blue  pill  once  or  twice  a-day  are  sufficient. 
Combined  with  some  slight  opiate. 

There  are  cases  which  will  not  yield  to  the  neutral 
salts  ordinarily  in  use,  and  are  only  partially  relieved  by 
mercury ; and  in  these  instances  the  manga nesii  cum 
ammouio-Miiphatis  3 fa.  to  3 j.  ter  die,  ha*  often  cured 
the  patient  when  the  preceding  measures  have  tailed. 

In  many  cases  the  modes  of  treatment  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  rendered  much  more  beneficial  if 
comltined  with  some  light  vegetable  or  mineral  tonic,  as 
the  infusi  aurnntii,  cum  tmcL  aurantii  3 j.  to  3 ij.,  or  else 
the  tartrate  of  iron,  5 to  |0  grain*,  may  be  added  to 
each  dose.  The  mineral  waiers  of  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington,  in  which  a neutral  salt  i*  naturally  com- 
bined with  iron,  are  known  to  be  excellent  remedies  in 
most  cases  of  jaundice. 

Many  practitioner*  make  a practice  of  bleeding  or 
cupping  in  almost  every  case  of  jaundice,  a mode  of 
treatment  for  which  perhaps  110  sufficient  reason  can  be 
alleged,  for  pain  is  seldom  |>ref«ent.  or  nny  svmptom  to 
warrant  it.  It  is  a maxim,  however,  with  Mr.  Hill,  in 
cupping  jaundiced  patient*,  not  tocut  deep;  for  although 
little  blood  flows  in  general  while  the  cupping-glass  is 
on,  yet,  shortly  after  it  ia  removed,  hemorrhage  often 
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Khawn-  taken  place,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  stopping  it. 
U?iy!!'iif'  ^nc  p«iient  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  recently  died  from 
Medicine.  lhis  circumstance. 

. > Tee  dirt  of  the  jaundiced  patient  should  be  light; 

fish,  pudding*,  snd  slop*  should  be  substituted  for  meat 
and  poultry,  and  this  abstinence  should  be  persevered  in 
till  the  patient  is  well. 


Or  Gall-Stones  or  Hepatic  Calculi. 

Human  bile  has  been  analyzed  by  many  mortem 
chemists,  and  especially  by  Tnenard,  Berzelius,  Vau- 
queiin,  Vogel,  and  Chevreul,  but  they  have  all  arrived 
at  different  results.  That  by  Berzelius  is  the  most  re* 
ceived,  and  is  as  foil  lows  : — 


Water 

. . 907*4 

Biliary  matter  . 

. . 80*0 

Mucus 

. . 3*0 

Salts 

. . 9*0 

999*4 

Or,  according  to  Thenard,  it  consists  of — 

Water 700  0 

A green  resinous  matter  or  pe-1  15*0 


ciiltar  principle  . . . . j 

Piero  me  l ......  60 '0 

Salts 17*5 


801*5 

In  its  healthy  state  it  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  ex- 
tremely bitter,  a little  heavier  than  water,  and  miscible 
in  that  fluid  in  every  proportion  ; olid  that  in  the  gall- 
bladder is  usually  of  the  consistency  of  thin  molasses. 
As  it  contains  a little  free  soda  it  is  alkaline,  and  its 
solid  contents  principally  resolvable  into  a very  large 
proportion  of  carbon  and  a small  quantity  of  azote. 

This  fluid  is  liable  to  undergo  many  morbid  changes ; 
thus  it  is  found  green  or  yellow,  and  those  colours 
mav  Ik*  pale  or  intense;  or  it  may  be  as  fluid  as  water, 
or  as  viscid  as  tar.  Its  taste  is  also  greatly  affected,  it 
being  sometimes  bland,  and  at  others  no  acrid  as  to 
excoriate  the  lip.  These  different  stales  do  not  denote 
different  states  of  the  liver;  for  the  same  condition  of 
bile  is  found  in  the  most  oppositely  diseased  stales  of  the 
liver.  m>  that  they  must  be  looked  upon  chiefly  us  result- 
ing from  diseases  of  function.  The  most  remarkable, 
however,  of  the  stales  of  diseased  bile  is  that  in  which 
it  concretes  into  a gall-stone.  The  disease  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
calculi  has  been  determined  by  the  labours  of  the 
modems,  or  by  I’mircroy,  Poullier,  Powel,  Chevreul, 
and  others. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  causes  of  this  disease 
arc  supposed  to  be  too  full  an  animal  diet,  combined 
with  u sedentary  life,  or  the  indulgence  of  anger  or  of 
those  other  passions  which  suppress  the  flow  of  bile,  and 
perhaps  alter  its  qualities  ; also  (hose  states  of  indigestion 
which  re-act  on  the  liver.  This  affection,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  ill  health,  for  calculi  have  been 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  persons  who  have  died 
accidentally,  and  apparently  in  the  best  health. 

Predisposing  Can set.— -This  disease  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  adults;  generally  occurs  after  20,  but  is, 
I -crimps,  most  common  between  40  ami  60.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  affect  women  rather  than  men,  and  persons  of 
sedentary  rather  than  there  of  active  habits  of  life. 

Pathology. — Biliary  calculi  are  often  found  filling  the 


gall-bladder  when  the  structure  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder is  perfectly  healthy;  they  ore,  therefore,  a con- 
sequence or  functional  direase.  Their  principal  real  is 
the  gall-bladder,  but  ihey  have  been  found  M in  tran- 
situ” in  the  cystic  duct  and  in  the  ductus  communis. 
Occasionally  they  have  been  found  iu  the  hepatic  ducts, 
but  so  rarely  that  this  fact  19  very  generally  doubted. 
Cruveilhier.  however,  has  given  one  instance  in  bis 
very  splendid  work  on  pathological  anatomy,  and 
Ruisch  another.  Lastly,  they  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  after  having  passed  from  the 
gull  bladder  into  that  cavity. 

Although  the  liver  is  frequently  found  healthy  when 
the  gall-bladder  contains  calculi,  yet  more  commonly 
perhaps  its  structure  is  more  or  less  diseased,  and  the 
lesion  may  be  of  every  description  to  which  that  viscus 
is  liable  ; thus  it  may  be  harder  or  softer,  granular,  or 
otherwise  diseased.  In  some  instances  the  ductus 
cysticus  is  obliterated,  in  others  the  gall-bladder  in 
thickened  or  ulcerated  : and  if  the  body  be  examined 
shortly  after  a large  gall-stone  has  passed  into  the 
intestine,  the  ductus  communis,  so  small  in  health 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it,  is  then  so  enlarged 
as  to  admit  the  finger.  In  some  very  rare  instances 
the  extremity  of  this  latter  duct  has  been  found  ob- 
literated from  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  to  which  it  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
subjected. 

The  modern  chemist*  have  determined  that  gall- 
stones are  composed  principally  of  two  substances, 
cholestrrine  and  colouring  matter,  in  various  propor- 
tions. together  with  some  animal  matter,  the  usual  salts, 
and  perhaps  a trace  of  iron.  CholeMerine,  which  some- 
times exi'ta  in  the  large  proportion  of  88  to  94  percent, 
of  the  whole  calculus,  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ether,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous, 
and  burns  by  the  flame  of  a lamp  till  it  is  altogether 
consumed.  It  is  also  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble 
in  that  fluid.  Its  constituent  elements  give  it  much 
resemblance  to  ambergris,  and  ore — 


Elemen- 
tary Prin- 
ciple* of 
Medicine. 


Choletterinc.  Ambergris. 
Carbon  . .72*000  . . 84  *088 

Oxygen  . . 6*666  ♦ . 2*914 

Ilvdrogcn  . 21*340  . . 12*018 

100  • 99  * 020 


The  colouring  matter,  also,  which  is  generally  combined 
with  the  cholesterine,  and  often  forms  of  itself  a large 
portion  of  the  gall-stone,  is  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  likewise  insoluble  in  that 
fluid,  in  alcohol,  or  in  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 
whence  it  is  precipitated,  on  the  addition  of  water,  of 
a brownish  green  colour. 

The  calculi  found  in  the  human  gall-bladder  have 
been  divided  hy  Dr.  Powel  into  crystallized,  deposited, 
amorphous,  and  porcupine  calculi. 

The  crystallized  concretions,  when  fractured,  look  like 
spermaceti,  and  the  crystals,  like  those  of  that  substance, 
are  easily  broken  into  a sort  of  greasy  powder.  They 
are  in  general  semi-transparent,  but  seldom  retain  their 
parity  throughout,  being,  near  their  circumference, 
coated  or  m.xed  with  more  or  less  of  a brown  colouring 
matter.  At  the  central  point  of  these  colourless  crystals, 
to  which  the  radii  converge,  there  is  mostly  a small 
particle  of  coloured  matter,  resembling  dried  bile,  and 
which  has  served  apparently  as  the  nucleus  of  crystal- 
lization. Sometimes  this  crystallized  shoot,  having 
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Elemcn-  readied  perhaps  the  sire  of  n pra,  becomes  itself  a 
tary  Frin-  Ct.nire  around  which  many  depositions  are  afterward* 
Medicine  made  of  various  confuted  and  irregular  strata,  and  the 
. _ _ ' surface  of  these  strata  may  in  their  turn  become  the 
nucleus  of  a fresh  crystallization. 

The  deposit'd  pill-stone  is  a deposition  of  biliary' 
matter  in  lamina*,  like  the  arrangement  of  an  onioti  or 
of  an  urinary  calculus. 


this  try  ing  period  suffers  from  nausea  or  vomiting  so  EJemm- 
severe  that  everything  is  rejected,  and  the  matters  ‘“T'  *>na" 
thrown  up  often  contain  bile  and  small  biliary  calculi.  Medicine 
Fains  und  vomiting  are  the  leading  features  of  the  . ■-  v - 
passage  of  a gall-stone,  and  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  witnessed  it  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resem- 


blance many  of  its  symptoms  bear  to  those  of  parturi- 
tion— a comparison  women  frequently  make  when 


The  potrapine  calculi  are  small  round  calculi,  having 
a number  of  projecting  points,  and  hence  termed  por- 
cupiue  calculi.  They  are  generally  small,  and  their 
Structure  has  not  been  determined. 

The  amorphous  concretions  are  such  as  bear  mi 
mark  of  crystallization,  or  of  any  very  regular  structure, 
but  sometimes  as  they  dry  they  break  into  layers,  show- 
ing their  mode  of  formation. 

Biliary  calculi  vary  considerably  in  their  specific 
gravity ; and  this  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  any  pe- 
culiarity of  structure;  for,  two  of  the  purest  specimens 
being  selected,  one  swam  while  the  other  sank  in  water 
— a difference  perhaps  owing  to  the  grralcr  or  less 
quantity  of  animal  matter  they  may  contain. 

These  calculi  vary  greatly  in  number,  or  from  l to 
1000.  When  single  they  are  usually  of  a round  or 
oval  figure.  In  size  they  vary  from  a pin’s  hrnd  to  that 
of  a nutmeg  or  a walnut ; and  Dr.  Baillie  has  seen  one 


describing  their  sufferings.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  when  the  pain  intermits  there  is  a deep- 
seated  soreness  and  fulness  of  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  and  epigastric  regions.  Like  parturition,  then, 
one  attack  of  pain  succeeds  another,  till  at  length  this 
more  urgent  symptom  ceases,  and  the  calculus  may  t>e 
inferred  to  have  pussed  into  the  intestine.  After  that 
has  taken  place,  the  soreness  and  uneasiness  gradually 
cease,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  In  some 
cases,  and  at  some  early  period  of  the  attack,  jaundice 
makes  its  appearance,  and  continues  for  a considerable 
time  alter  the  calculus  has  passed. 

The  pulse  during  the  paroxysm  is  for  the  most  part 
natural,  unless  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  pain.  The  heat  of  the  body  also  is  often  in- 
creased, but  it  is  not  the  heat  of  fever.  The  dejections, 
according  as  the  obstruction  is  more  or  less  complete, 
are  day-coloured  or  natural,  and,  by  a close  examina- 


as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  When  extremely  numerous,  lion,  are  ultimately  found  to  contain  the  offending 
they  arc  usually  small,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  oc-  calculus. 

casionally  slightly  agglutinated  with  viscid  bile.  When,  The  duration  of  the  attack  is  very  various,  sometimes 
however,  the  number  is  small,  or  from  two,  three,  to  only  a lew  hours,  sometimes  a lew  days,  while  some- 


eight,  the  size  often  is  considerable,  and  in  this  case  the 
gall-Mone  is  often  made  up  of  several,  loosely  adapted 
or  fitted  to  each  other,  showing  they  must  ouee  have 
existed  in  a soft  state. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  the 
cholesterine,  not  being  a constituent  of  healthy  human 
bile,  is  evidently  a morbid  product,  and  is  secreted  in  a 
fluid  state-  From  this,  if  a nucleus  of  any  kind,  as  a 
piece  of  thick  mucus,  be  present,  crystals  may  imme- 
diately shoot  or  form  upon  it ; and  thus  a penon  ap- 
parently in  good  health  may  in  an  instant  have  a large 
gall-stone  formed  in  his  gall-bladder.  Dr.  Powel 
thinks  he  has  met  with  cholesterine  in  a fluid  state  in 


times  several  weeks  elapse  before  the  gall-stone  is 
expelled. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  degree  of  angularity  of 
lhe*e  concretions  must  considerably  influence  the  symp- 
toms; this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  their  angles 
arc  never  sharp  enough  to  cut  nor  their  points  to  pierce. 
Size  is  of  more  importance  than  shape,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude  so  will  be  the  opposition  to  its 
passage.  The  transit  of  one  concretion,  by  distending 
the  duct,  necessarily  facilitates  the  passage  of  a second. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  the 
most  usual,  hut  sometimes  they  are  exceedingly  ano- 
malous. In  one.  case,  a lady  was  seized  with  violent 


the  gall-bladder  of  a patient  he  examined.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  bile  was  its  remarkably  deep  and  almost 
black  colour,  whence  he  was  led  to  treat  it  with  alcohol, 
and  In  this  manner  he  obtained  solid  cholesterine.  The 
deposited  gall-stone  must  be  formed  by  an  excess  of 
colouring  matter,  or  else  by  some  morbid  stale  of  the 
bile,  in  which  that  principle  is  readily  separable  when 
any  nucleus  is  present. 

Symptoms. — The  formation  of  the  gall-stone  is  un- 


pain in  the  left  shoulder,  similating  rheumatism.  She 
then  fell  into  a slate  of  somnolcscence  so  complete  that 
even  on  the  night-stool  she  slept  and  was  obliged  to  be 
held.  This  state  lusted  for  a tortnighl,  when  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  right  hypogastrium,  aud, 
after  some  days,  passed  a gall-stone  as  large  as  an 
olive. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  stated  as  a general 
principle  cease  on  the  gall-stone  passing  into  the  duo- 


attended  with  pain,  and  the  stone,  once  formed,  often  denum ; but  some  limes  the  calculus  is  so  large  as  to 
lies  latent  for  a considerable  time.  At  length,  how-  give  rise  to  severe  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal.  A 
ever,  some  cause  forces  it  into  the  cystic  duct,  when  a lady  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  ileus,  which  gave 
series  of  very  formidable  symptoms  arise,  and  which  rise  to  a suspicion  of  hernia,  and  an  operation  was  about 


continue  till  the  calculus  has  passed  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  attack  is  generally  sudden,  the  patient  being 
seized  with  shivering,  accompanied  by  violent  and  acute 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  rather  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  duo- 
denum, and  from  this  point  it  darts  through  the  back. 
This  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms,  varying  from  a lew 
minutes  to  a few  hours,  when  it  intermits,  and  after  a 
lihort  interval  returns,  and  this  continues  till  the  gall- 
stone has  passed  into  the  intestiue.  The  patient  during 


to  be  performed,  when  the  patient  most  unexpectedly 
passed  a stool  in  bed,  which  came  away  with  a report 
like  » pistol-shot.  On  examining  the  matters  pas-ed,  a 
biliary  calculus  was  discovered,  1-ft  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  1 A°f  »n  >nch  ill  diameter;  it  weighed  228  grains. 
The  lady  recovered. 

Diagnosis. — The  passage  of  the  gall-stone  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  hepatitis  by  the  pains  being  in  gene- 
ral of  great  intensity,  aud  relieved  by  pressure,  and  also 
by  the  pulse  continuing  natural. 

Prognosis. — -The  prognosis  is  always  favourable, 
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ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPLES 


Kleroen-  unless  the  calculus  be  of  such  magnitude  #•»  to  render 
f*  ***  PlWi1rf*  a most  inpiwibk,  or  unless  it  be  connected 
Medicine.  w'*b  organic  di-e.ise  o(  the  liver. 

• — i > Tmi/men/. — When  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  pass- 

ing ihe  duet  are  present,  the  curative  indication*  are  to 
facilitate  its  passage  into  the  intestine,  to  relieve  the 
intense  pain  which  accompanies  it,  and  to  prevent  that 
inflammation  which  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  body 
of  any  magnitude  is  calculated  to  produce  iu  the  duct. 

The  first  thing  to  be  dune  is  to  calm  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient,  and  n grain  of  solid  opium,  or  a grain  of 
morphine,  or,  whul  is  still  better,  the  misturu  cam- 
phors, 3 xj.  coaf.  opii  3 fs.  to  3 ij.  c.  up.  *th.  nitr.  3 j. 
should  be  given  every  hour  or  every  two  hours  till 
mime  relief  is  obtained,  and  then  exilihiled  every  four 
or  every  six  hours  ti  l the  pain  has  ceased.  Should  the 
bowel*  be  constipated,  n drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia may  be  added  to  each  dose,  or  the  bowels  may  be 
emptied  by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  salt  and  water,  or 
other  medicament.  If  the  vomiiing  be  severe,  and  the 
above  medicine*  be  rejected,  the  opiate  should  be  ex- 
hibited out  of  an  etfrrveacing  draught. 

Besides  these  medicines,  a warm  bath  should  be  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  the  temperature  should  be  as 
high  as  100~  to  1 10°,  or  indeed  as  the  patient  can  well 
bear  it,  and  the  immersion  should  continue  till  he  is  in 
some  degree  exhausted.  The  intention  of  the  bath  is  to 
relax  by  mean*  of  heal  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  ducts, 
and  thus  relieve  the  pain  and  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  gall-stone.  Whether  this  theory  be  correct  or  not 
is  unimportant ; but  the  effect  of  the  bath  is  always  so 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  that,  on  the  re- 
currence of  the  pain,  he  constantly  ask*  lor  a repetition 
of  it,  and  hi*  wishes  should  be  compiled  with.  If  a 
warm  bath  cannot  be  procured,  fomentations,  or  a large 
linseed  poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen. 
Dry  heat  is  always  at  hand,  and  hot  flunnels,  hot  sand, 
or  hot  camomile  flowers  afford  some  relief. 

Bleeding  is  supposed,  during  the  passage  of  a gall- 
stone, to  be  injurious;  for,  by  dehilitating  the  muscular 
fibre,  it  is  rendered  more  irritable,  nod  consequently  its 
contraction  is  irregular,  morbid,  and  prolonged.  It  is 
a rule,  therefore,  not  to  bleed  until  the  gall-stone  has 
pasted  the  ducts.  When  that  is  effected,  if  the  side  be 
extremely  tender,  and  apprehension  be  entertained  that 
the  duct  may  have  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the  irri- 
tation it  ha*  suffered,  a few  leeches  to  the  side,  or  a few 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  cupping  are  admissible,  but 
this  practice  is  rarely  necessary. 

The  calculus  having  parsed,  and  the  patient  being 
relieved,  the  secretions  of  the  liver  should,  if  possible, 
be  rendered  more  healthy  ; and  a short  course  of 
neutral  salts,  or  of  the  Cheltenham  or  Leamington 
waters,  or  small  and  occasional  doses  of  blue  pill  or  of 
calomel,  should  be  recommended  as  a means  of  render- 
ing the  secretion  of  bile  more  healthy;  also,  if  the 
patient  be  of  sedentary  habits,  he  should  be  induced  to 
tnke  more  exercise.  Diet  also  has  a considerable  in- 
fluence 011  the  character  of  the  bile.  Children,  from 
their  simple  diet,  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  this 
disease  ; and  a simple  diet,  consisting  of  less  animal 
matter  and  of  smaller  quantities  of  fermented  liquors, 
should  be  adopted.  Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly 
the  effects  of  diet  on  the  bile  than  by  stating  that  when 
animals  are  fed  on  madder  the  bile  is  of  a brighter  tint, 
or  if  fed  on  sugar,  that  it  approximates  to  that  of  herbi- 
vorous animals. 


Kl*  man- 

Or  the  Neuroses  of  the  Organs  or  Respiration.  tary  Prro- 

The  di-ease*  of  iunction  of  the  respiratory  organs  Mwliciws* 
are,  spasm  of  the  epiglottis  and  gl  tti«,  aphonia,  > 

spurious  croup,  asihma,  Iceiid  breath,  and  emphysema 
of  the  lung*. 

Stramvlatfo,  or  spasm  of  the  epiglottis  and  glottis, 
is  a sensation  of  choking,  more  or  less  violent,  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

Remote  Cause.— Whatever  causes  an  abnormal  state 
of  the  muscles  of  thei*c  part*  is  a remote  cause  of  this 
affection;  thus  the  apoplectic  patient  has  often  died 
when  eating  from  the  fond  in  his  mouth  pressing  on 
the  epiglottis — a mode  of  death  not  uncommon  in  the 
insane.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  a frequent  symptom  of 
hysteria, as  may  be  seen  by  the  patient  constantly 
grasping  the  throat.  It  afcw  occurs  in  children  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  causing  cerebral  croup.  Every 
structural  disease  of  the  larynx  is  a cause,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  laborious  breathing  of  the  parties  affected. 

Sometimes  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  the  accidental 
admission  of  a particle  of  salt  or  of  grease  into  the 
larynx,  or  oilier  foreign  body,  as  a bead  or  bean,  a 
pebble  or  a shell,  a fish  bone,  a button  mould,  a portinn 
of  a nut-shell,  the  stones  of  fruit.  Ac.  The  phenomena 
produced  by  ihese  latter  causes  are  so  remarkable  that 
we  shall  shortly  trace  them. 

Pathology  — When  a patient  has  fallen  after  a 
foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  trachea,  the  pheno- 
mena vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the  sixe  of  the 
object  and  the  du ration  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient 
ha*  fallen  within  a few  days  alter  the  accident,  the  body, 
if  small,  is  usually  found  in  the  ventricle*,  gripped  by 
the  chorda*  voca'es;  and  besides  this  little  else  is  to  be 
wen  except  a quantity  of  mucus  and  a slight  redness  of 
the  bronchia]  membrane.  In  cases  of  longer  duration, 
aod  especially  when  the  body  is  large,  it  Iiqs  in  general 
been  found  in  the  right  bronchus,  lor  a line  let  fall  per- 
pendicularly from  the  centre  of  the  larynx  falls  into  that 
tube.  In  addition  to  this,  more  or  less  of  inflammation 
has  been  found,  sometimes  ulceration,  by  means  of 
which  the  foreign  substance  has  occasionally  made  its 
way  into  the  lung,  and  tbe  patient  has  died  of  pneu- 
monic abscess. 

Symptoms. — The  introduction  of  the  foreign  body 
into  the  larynx  is  always  the  result  of  accident,  the 
substance  being  carried  forward  to  the  gluttis  by  the 
act  of  laughing  or  crying,  or  else  by  the  current  of  air 
in  a strong  inspiration.  The  first  symptoms  are  an 
instantaneous  sense  of  suffocation,  the  person  or  child 
becoming  black  in  the  face,  and  this  is  accompanied  hy 
a violent  cough.  This  lasts  till  the  patient  is  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  effort  of  the  lung  to  rid  itself  of  this 
foreign  substance.  A calm  of  necessity  follows,  and 
the  substance  falls  down  into  the  bronchi,  wliere  it  re- 
mains quiescent  till  the  Feasibility  of  the  pari*  again 
accumulates  and  a fresh  effort  is  made  to  throw  off  the 
offending  cause,  an  effort  so  convulsive  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  without  witnessing  it.  It  is  singular 
bow  long  an  interval  will  sometimes  lake  place  between 
the  pnroxystns.  In  a recent  case  the  little  patient  ap- 
peared quite  well,  played  about,  eat  heartily,  and  slept 
soundly  for  a whole  fortnight,  when  the  fatal  attack 
fixed  the  substance  (a  shell)  in  the  ventricles,  and  carried 
him  off.  Tbr  fatal  period,  however,  ia  often  much 
longer  delayed.  Mr.  Li«ton  removed  a fragment  of  a 
bone  six  months  after  it  had  been  swallowed;  while 
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EL'mrn-  Mr.  Sere  speaks  of  a girl  who  coughed  up  the  rump* 
tary  Pno-  bone  of  a chicken  seventeen  years  alter  its  introduction. 
cj|0e»  af  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm  there  is  little  else 

, lo  denote  this  accident-  In  a late  case  (Mr.  Urunel's) 

the  stcthescope  gave  oo  indication ; and  it  wM  be  plain, 
if  the  substance  he  of  such  magnitude  ns  entirely  to 
stop  up  the  bronchus,  air  will  be  retained  in  the  lungs, 
while,  if  it  he  smaller,  air  will  still  pass  upwards  and 
downwards,  so  that  the  lung  will  still  give  a healthy 
sound  on  percussion. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulty  of  forming  a diagnosis  has 
already  been  stated. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  in  these  cases  is  very  great, 
from  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  follow  a sudden 
return  of  the  paroxysm.  Iu  a few  cases  only  is  the 
patient  saved  by  coughing  up  the  foreign  body. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  by  emetics,  or  sub- 
stances that  occasion  violent  sneezing,  in  hopes  that  the 
efforts  thus  occasioned  may  cause  the  expulsion  of  tiie 
foreign  body.  If  tfiis,  however,  should  not  take  place 
after  once  or  twice  exhibiting  these  substances,  tracheo- 
tomy should  be  performed,  for,  supposing  the  diagnosis 
to  be  erroneous,  the  operation  is  trifling  and  void  of 
danger,  while,  if  the  foreign  body  be  present,  it  is  ill 
general  easily  extracted  ; or  should  any  difficulty  occur 
in  ita  removal,  the  case  of  Mr.  llruiicl  shows  that  it 
may  escape  by  its  own  gravity,  by  fixing  the  patient  to 
a boon!  and  holding  him  up  with  his  head  downwards. 

Spasmodic  Croup. — False  croup  is  a spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  larynx  and  glottis,  by  which  a sudden 
hoarseness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  resembling  the 
most  aggravated  symptoms  of  inflamniutory  croup,  is 
produced.  This  disease,  however,  seldom  lasts  more 
than  a few  hours,  when  it  subsides. 

Remote  Cause, — This  affection  rarely  occurs  except 
iu  children,  aud  penendiy  only  after  exposure  to  a cold 
easterly  wind,  or  else  alter  eating  a very  large,  heavy, 
indigestible  meal. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Every  recorded  fact  seems  to 
show  this  disease  to  be  extremely  rare,  except  in  children 
under  six  years  of  age. 

Path  dosy, — 1 This  disease  seldom  proves  fatal,  and 
the  sudden  subsidence  of  its  formidable  symptoms  de- 
monstrate it  to  be  merely  a disease  of  functiou. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are,  that  the  child  is  on 
a sudden  seized  with  a hoarse,  crowing,  sibilous  breath- 
ing, loudest  on  inspiration,  when  his  face  becomes  lull 
and  red  or  purple.  The  great  distress  of  the  child  is 
manifest,  but  the  pulse  is  quiet,  and  when  proper 
remedies  are  applied  it  generally  subsides  in  a few 
hours.  The  ratio  xyinptomalum,  when  the  disease  oc- 
curs from  indigestion,  is,  that  the  stomach  being  over- 
loaded, the  irritation  of  the  gastric  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair  is  propagated  to  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary 
oranthes,  and  causes  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Diagnosis — Spasmodic  croup  may  be  distinguished 
from  inflammatory  croup  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  the  quietness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  temporary 
duraiion  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis  is  always  favourable. 

Treatment. — In  lho*e  cases  in  which  the  disease 
arises  Irom  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  an  emetic  is  the 
best  remedy ; a drachm,  therefore,  of  aulimouial  or  of 
ipecacujn  wmc  should  he  exhibited  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  vomiting  is  produced.  As  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  emptied  the  spasmodic  breathing  is  relieved,  and  the 
paioxysm  gradually  subsides.  The  further  treatment  is  to 


purge  the  child  and  put  it  on  a light  diet  for  a few  days.  Khroeo- 
Wiien  it  results  from  a cold  wind,  the  warm  bath  and  tary  1‘rin 
free  purging  in  general  speedily  restore  the  little  patient.  '•‘Pj**  °f 

Aphonia  is  when  the  larynx  is  so  affected  that  the  . ^°c”ia*. 
voice  is  wholly  or  partially  lost,  so  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  sjieak  except  iu  a w hisper. 

Remote  Causes.  — The  remo;c  cause  of  primary 
aphoniu  is  whatever  affects  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as 
any  overstraiuiog  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  speaking ; 
cold  or  sudden  changes  of  the  weal  tier ; rheumatic 
affection  of  those  purls  is  also  a cause,  as  likewise  all 
that  impairs  the  nervous  energy  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles.  Thus  the  voice  is  often  lost  after  a paroxysm 
of  hysteria  or  a severe  mental  affection,  it  is  well 
known,  also,  that  at  the  period  of'  menstruation  public 
singers  lose  two  or  more  of  their  upper  notes. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Complete  aphonia  is  common 
to  all  ages,  but  is  most  common  in  early  adult  age,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  female.  In  advanced  uge  the 
change  of  the  voice,  and  the  general  impairment  of  its 
tone  aud  volume,  is  well  known.  Many  singers  who 
have  compassed  two  octaves  in  their  prime  hardly 
perhaps  preserve  four  feeble  notes  in  old  age ; but  this, 
perhaps,  among  other  changes,  may  be  owing  lo  ossifi- 
cation of  the  cartilages. 

Pathology. — An  entire  loss  of  the  voice  often  takes 
place  without  any  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other 
structural  lesiun  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx  and  glottis, 
ami  is  therefore  essentially  a functional  disease.  When 
aphonia  is  secondary  or  symptomatic,  tubercular  or  other 
structural  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  often  fouud. 

Symptoms — In  primary  aphouia  there  is  no  tender- 
ness or  aorenew  of  the  larynx.  no  pain  on  pressure, 
and  no  expectoration,  and  tile  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  good.  It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  and  only 
in  a lew  instances  is  the  attack  grudual.  It  often  also 
disappears  in  a few  hours,  but  in  other  cases  it  continues 
for  some  week*  and  even  months. 

Diagnosis. — Aphonia  is  so  marked  a symptom,  that 
though  some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  cause,  none  can 
exist  as  to  the  disease.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
aphonia  in  phthisis  by  the  general  good  health  of  the 
patient. 

Prognosis. — Primary  aphonia  is  seldom  of  any  mo- 
ment. When  it  results  from  phthisis  it  is  oue  of  the 
fatal  symptoms. 

Treatment.— Primary  aphonia,  though  a disease  of 
little  conseqtamce,  is  often  very  difficult  lo  cure. 
Sometimes  attention  to  the  general  health  will  remove 
it.  In  other  cases  it  yields  to  some  local  application,  as 
blisters,  mustard  poultices,  or  the  linimentum  cam* 
phone,  or  other  stimulating  application.  Dr.  Elliotsou 
sums  up  what  can  be  done  in  these  cases  as  follows, — 

“ I do  not  know  any  better  mode  of  treatment  than  the 
shower  bath  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  in  every  way  you  can.’*  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  disease  can  be  easily  feigned. 

The  functional  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  asthma, 
foe tul  breath,  and  emphysema. 

Asthma. — Asthma  is  a laborious  wheezing  respiration, 
for  the  most  part  occurring  in  paroxysms,  or.  if  constant, 
having  exacerbations  and  remissions.  5183  persons 
are  said  to  have  died  of  this  complaint  in  1839  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Remote  Causes. — Whatever  irritates  (he  muscular 
fibre  of  the  bronchial  lubes,  or  impairs  their  nervous 
energy,  or  affects  the  secretions  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
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Elemen-  brant,  may  be  n cause  of  asthma.  Every  act  of  in- 
tan  Print-  temperance,  either  from  acceleratin';  the  circulation,  or 
ei|>)e*of  from  the  sympathy  which  exnt*  between  the  gastrin  and 
>t**dicinc.  pulmonary  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  is  a cuusc.  Every 
/mm~'  menial  atteetion,  also,  either  from  acting  on  the  heart,  or 
from  its  exhausting  the  system  generally,  and  con- 
sequeutlv  the  lumr  of  it*  nervous  energy,  is  also  a 
cause.  Ltcdoec  speak*  of  a man  who,  probably  from 
apprehension  of  an  attack,  could  not  ride  across  a plain. 
Temperature  or  weather  has  also  a great  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  disease.  Fiojcr  say«,  a change 
from  trust  to  thaw  often  caused  him  a paroxysm  ; also 
a change  of  wind  from  west  to  eu-*t.  Rain,  or  snow, 
or  log,  often  had  the  same  effect ; and  " I feel  them,”  he 
adds,  “even  before  they  come  on.”  He  stales,  also,  that 
he  suffered  sixteen  attacks  in  winter  and  twenty  in 
summer,  but  that  the  most  violent  paroxysms  were  in 
August.  Van  Helmont  say*,  he  has  also  observed 
asthma  to  be  more  frequent  and  more  severe  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  but  add«,  '*  1 have  likewise  seen  asth- 
matic patients  who  suffer  more  in  winter  than  in  summer.” 
Indeed  the  asthmatic  patient  may  be  said  to  be— 

* B*.it  now  of  tutbid  element « the  »j«ort. 

From  clear  tu  cloud)'  tu*»M.  tram  hot  to  cold, 

And  dry  to  moist,  with  inwjtrd-eutuig  chsnpr. 

Dur  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  10  nought — 

Their  period  finish'd  «r*  *ti»  well  lieguo." 

Sometime*  asthma  arises  from  inexplicable  conditions  of 
the  air  : thus,  most  people  are  better  in  the  country  ; but 
some  can  only  live  in  London  in  the  narrowest  and 
darkest  Greets ; other*  arc  well  in  low  and  damp  situa- 
tions surrounded  by  the  smoke  of  sicam-engine*  and 
the  effluvia  of  lime-kilns  ; while  others  can  only  breathe 
on  a high,  open,  and  dry  position.  Again,  asthma  is 
often  caused  by  some  specific  irritating  cause.  At  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  the  laboratory  man  cannot  pound 
ipecacuanha  without  living  seized  with  a fit  of  asthma 
which  lasts  him  many  days;  while  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
or  the  emanations  from  grass  in  flower,  producing 
what  is  termed  hay-fever,  or  hay-asthma,  are  causes  of 
it  in  other*.  The  impalpable  dust  inhaled  by  bakers, 
miners,  leather-dresser*,  china  manufacturer*,  or  needle 
grinder*,  is  often  a cause.  Every  structural  disease  of 
the  long  is  also  a cause,  and  asthma  is  consequently 
an  occasional  accompaniment  of  phthisis. 

Predisposing  Causes. — This  disease  sometimes  occur* 
in  children  under  ten  year*  of  age,  but  these  cuscs  are 
extremely  rare.  It  is  nut  unusual  between  tweuty  and 
thirty,  bill  is  most  common  after  fifty.  Women  in  this 
country  suffer  in  a less  proportion  than  men,  3U92 
having  fallen  of  the  latter  to  2091  of  the  former. 
Frank,  however,  say*  in  his  experience,  that  male* 
suffered  more  than  the  femulcs  in  the  ratio  of  six  to 
one.  In  young  women  the  attack  is  most  severe  about 
a week  preceding  menstruation.  The  aged,  indeed,  of 
cither  *«x,  are  seldom  altogether  free  from  it,  and  this 
appear*  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  physiological  chunges 
which  lake  place  at  this  period  of  life,  the  tissue  of  the 
lung  becoming  more  rare,  it*  cell*  larger,  and  it* 
capillary  blood-vessels  obliterated ; while  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  eighth  pair  is  very  generally  impaired,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  disease  is  laid  in  organic 
alteration*.  Asthma  appears  in  many  instances  to  tie 
hereditary,  and  to  descend  through  two  or  three  gene- 
rations 

Pathology. — In  proof  that  this  affection  is  merely  a 
disease  of  function,  the  bodies  of  many  person*  have 


been  examined  without  the  lungs  being  in  any  sensible  EUmeo- 
degree  diseased.  IVnooi,  however,  affected  with  this 
complaint  have  in  general  very  delicate  lungs,  and  suffer  Medicio*. 
much  from  bronchial  inflammation,  and  the  mucous  . — ^ — > 
membranes  arc  consequently  often  congested.  The 
cough  is  also  often  of  uiiu*ual  violence  in  this  disease, 
and  the  lungs  are  therefore  sometimes  found  emphyse- 
matous. In  the  aged,  asthma  is  very  constantly  com- 
bined with  disease  of  the  large  arteries,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  ana 
in  this  latter  com?  the  asthma  in  all  probability  arises 
from  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  branches  of  the  eighth  pair. 

Symptoms. — Asthma  has  been  divided  into  three 
kind*,  or  into  dry  asthma,  humoral  asthma,  and  pu- 
rulent asthma ; hut  these  different  form*  of  disease  run 
very  constantly  one  into  the  other.  In  geueraJ  it  is 
paroxysmal,  but  sometimes  it  is  continued. 

The  dry  aMhma  I*  u continued  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  a loud  wheezing  respiration,  increased  by  every 
attempt  ill  Imdily  exertion,  but  without  any  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  lung*.  This  disease  is 
common  to  old  people,  especially  those  whose  heart  and 
arteries  are  u fleeted  ; and  the  difficulty  they  experience 
in  walking  or  in  ascending  a flight  of  stairs,  “for  want 
of  breath,”  is  well  known.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  affected  in  asthma  either  with 
on  abundant  serous  expectoration,  or  else  with  a more  or 
less  copious  secretion  of  pus ; but  in  either  case  the  pecu- 
liar symptom* «f  jtHihma  are  not  changed.  F lover,  who 
laboured  under  this  disease  for  thirty  years,  thus  de- 
scribe* his  suffering*  during  the  paroxysm. 

“For  some  hours  preceding  the  fit  of  asthma,  the 
patient  experiences  a sense  of  atraitness,  a fulness 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  is  much  troubled  with 
flatulency ; at  the  same  time  there  is  a heaviness  of 
the  bend,  drowsiness,  propensity  to  yawning,  and  a 
discharge  of  pale  urine.  If  these  symptoms  come  on 
towards  the  afternoon  they  are  followed  at  night  by  a 
lightness  straight  across  the  chest,  and  oppression  of  the 
breath  and  some  wheezing.  There  is  generally,  too, 
convulsive  cough,  with  little  or  no  expectoration.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  the  symptoms  become  more  urgent, 
the  inspirations  are  made  with  the  utmost  labour,  the 
chest  and  shoulders  being  lifted  up  with  great  violence, 
and  in  a convulsive  manner.  In  this  distressing  state 
the  patient  is  often  necessitated  to  gel  out  of  bed  and  to 
remain  in  an  upright  posture.  Although  the  expira- 
tions are  not  so  difficult  a*  the  inspirations,  yet  they  are 
performed  very  slowly  and  with  a wheezing  noise.  In 
this  stage  of  the  fit  a person  can  neither  speuk  nor 
cough.  Hi*  face  appears  pale  or  livid,  his  hands  and 
feet  are  cold,  and  his  pulse  is  generally  weak  and 
irregular.  He  has  a great  desire  for  fresh  air,  and  is 
much  oppressed  by  a close  heated  room,  by  dust,  smoke, 
or  bad  smell*,  and  even  by  the  weight  of  the  clothes 
upon  his  chest.  After  some  continuance  of  (he  attack 
headache  i*  *ti|>cradded  to  the  other  symptoms,  and,  the 
pulse  becoming  somewhat  accelerated,  there  is  a slight 
degree  of  feverishness.  As  the  fit  decline*  there  is  a 
discharge  of  wind  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
frequently  a moiion  to  Stool ; the  expectoration,  also,  at 
first,  perhaps,  difficult,  becomes  freer,  and  the  urine, 
winch  before  the  fit  was  pale,  i*  now  high  coloured, 
and  deposits  a sediment,” — a change  which  seems  to 
imply  that  asthma  is  a constitutional  rather  than  a local 
disease.  Such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
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Etameii'  of  a paroxysm  of  asthma,  which  is  more  or  less  fre- 
tsry  Prin-  quently  repeated.  In  the  worst  cases  a painful  and 
nple«  of  most  distressing  angina  pectoris  aggravates  the  suf- 
M>i1ki  !■?,  ferjng1i  |n(]  increases  the  danger  of  the  patient. 

" On  inspecting  the  chest  of  a patient  labouring  under  a 

severe  paroxysm  of  asthma,  the  whole  upper  part  seems 
almost  motionless,  while  the  inferior  portions  are  acting 
within  a very  confined  range.  The  abdominal  muscles, 
however,  act  most  powerfully.  The  stethescope  teaches 
us  that  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  but  particularly  the  pos- 
terior lungs,  are  labouring  with  a loud  and  deep  sibdous 
sonorous  wheeze,  accompanied  with  a mucous  rattle, 
sometimes  loudest  on  inspiration  and  sometimes  on 
expiration.  Percussion  shows  the  lung  is  distended 
with  air ; and  should  an  air'cell  have  burst,  a rubbing 
sound  will  be  heard,  denoting  the  effusion  of  air  into 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  lung.  As  the  fit  subsides 
the  respiration  becomes  puerile,  and  by  degrees  the 
breathing  returns  to  its  usual  state.  In  fatal  cases  the 
respiration  becomes  tracheal,  slight  haemorrhage  perhaps 
takes  place,  and  after  a severe  struggle  the  patient  falls. 

The  duration  of  the  fit  is  very  various,  for  in  some 
cases  it  lasts  a few  minutes,  in  others  two  or  three 
hours,  in  others  the  whote  night,  in  others  three  or 
four  days,  and  in  others  as  many  weeks. 

The  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  ibe  fit  is  equally 
various;  sometimes  it  occur*  every  night,  sometimes 
every  few  nights,  and  at  any  longer  period.  The  late 
Dr.  Heberden  remarked  that  some  asthmatics  expe- 
rience four  attacks  in  the  year,  others  only  two,  or  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  others  again  only  one  attack 
in  the  year,  and  that  in  winter. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  with  which  asthma  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  is  a sudden  effusion  of  water 
into  the  chest,  from  which  the  dulness,  on  percussion, 
together  with  the  srgophony,  readily  distinguish  it. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  any  given  paroxysm 
is  always  favourable.  Many  persons  attain  old  age 
though  suffering  msny  years  from  asthma.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  acting  unfavourably  on  the 
general  health,  and  that  it  tends  to  shorten  life  and  pre- 
disposes many  to  apoplexy.  When  it  occurs  in  early 
life  the  patient  often  gets  rid  of  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  comprises  what  should 
be  done  during  the  fit  and  what  should  be  done  to 
prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  dry  asibma  is  seldom  severe,  or  else  sympathetic 
and  connected  with  disease  of  the  heart.  In  the  first 
case  slight  opiates  and  expectorants  are  sufficient.  In 
the  last,  relief  must  depend  on  the  success  which  attends 
the  treatment  of  the  primary'  disease. 

When  the  patient  is  labouring  under  a fit  of  either  of 
the  other  forms  of  asthma,  our  efforts  must  1*  directed 
to  tranquillize  his  suffering  and  to  shorten  the  attack ; 
but  so  capricious  is  this  disease,  that  what  will  benefit 
the  patient  in  one  attack  will  be  of  little  use  in  another. 
As  a general  rule,  however,  the  patient  should  be  sup- 
ported, and  mist,  camphoric,  3 iss.,sp.  etheris  nilr.,  3 j., 
c.  confect,  opiate,  3 ss.,  given  every  hour,  or  every  two 
hours,  for  a short  time,  are  among  the  best  remedies. 
If  the  head  should  be  affected  by  the  opium,  some 
milder  narcotic  should  be  substituted,  as  tinct.  hyoscyami, 
HX  *v.  or  syrupi  papaveris,  3 j.,  which  latter  agrees  with 
everybody.  In  other  cases,  or  in  other  attacks,  assa- 
foHida,  castor,  musk,  or  hydrocyanic  add,  ttl  iij.  6*“  may 
be  substituted.  Again,  if  the  fit  should  occur  after  a 
hearty  meal,  some  purgative  should  be  given  to  empty 
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the  stomach,  or  the  tinct.  rhei,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  KJrmen- 
in  5 j.  doses.  If  the  attack  be  long,  arrow  root  or  sago,  taryPrio- 
wiih  small  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy,  should  be  given  JV*1 
to  support  the  patient  under  tins  laborious  and  ex-  Medicine. 
hau sling  attack. 

With  respect  to  emetics,  the  exhaustion  they  produce 
is  seldom  compensated  by  any  long-continued  alle- 
viation. Expectorants  for  a time  perhaps  relieve  the 
patient,  but  long  continued  they  impair  digestion,  create 
flatulency,  and  are  at  length  abandoned. 

The  feelings  of  the  patient  should  be  consulted  as  to 
the  temperature  to  which  he  should  be  exposed  during 
the  paroxysm.  In  general,  where  there  is  organic 
lesiou  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  the  fresh  air  is 
extremely  grateful  and  reviving,  its  coldness  giving 
power  to  the  circulating  organs,  and  by  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  body  enables  the  patient  to  live  on  a 
smaller  quantity  of  oxvgen.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  dog  asphyxiated  by  the  effluvium  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  is  thrown  into  the  water,  he  being  able  to  breathe 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water  when  he  would  have 
died  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  toad, 
also,  when  cooled  down,  will  live  encased  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  If  his  body  has  a high  temperature  the  ex- 
periment is  fatal.  Oil  the  contrary,  when  the  disease 
is  purely  pulmonary,  warmth,  by  relaxing  the  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  vessels,  is  generally  more  useful  than  cold. 

It  is  singular,  also,  that  experiment  has  shown  that 
animals  can  live  for  a short  lime  at  a high  temperature 
on  a smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  usual, — the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  hardly  allowing  the  arleriul  blood 
to  undergo  any  change  in  the  capillary  system. 

The  treatment  during  the  interval  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  age  and  pathological  slate  of  the  patient. 

In  young  persons,  whose  constitution  is  sound  and 
habits  temperate,  much  benefit  will  be  found  from  warm 
tonics  and  attention  to  the  general  health;  while  111 
humoral  asthma  small  doses  of  mercury,  or  squills,  or 
the  tinct.  lobelia  inflata,  are  supposed  greatly  to  assist  the 
patient;  and  in  disease  of  the  heart,  camphor  mixture, 
sp.  anheris  nitrici,  and  small  doses  of  digitalis  are  proper. 

There  are  a certain  class  of  cases,  also,  though  not  accu- 
rately determined,  which  are  much  benefited  by  quina. 

The  inhaling  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  hydro-car- 
bonated gases  has  been  tried,  but  with  little  benefit ; and 
so  also  of  the  smoke  of  stramonium,  or  other  narcotic 
drug.  Blisters  are  often  useful  both  during  the  pa- 
roxysm and  in  the  interval. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  light ; he  should  also 
wear  flannel,  and  guard  himself  from  cold  and  wet, 
especially  in  his  feet.  When  the  disease  is  prolonged, 
change  ol  air  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

Emphysema  of  the  Lung. — Emphysema  of  the  lung 
is  the  extravasation  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lung,  cither  in  consequence  of  a secretion,  or  of  the 
rupture  of  an  air-cell.  Dr.  Baillie  has  described  this 
disease,  and  Laennec  has  connected  it  with  its  symp- 
toms. 

Remote  Cause. — The  cause  of  emphysema  is  often 
mechanical,  and  probably  arises  from  the  glottis  be- 
coming so  strongly  contracted  in  a fit  of  severe  coughing, 
that  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  unable  to  overcome 
this  obstacle,  and  consequently  some  of  the  air-cells  give 
way,  and  the  air  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lung.  In  other  cases  it  is  a primary  disease,  the  air 
being  perhaps  secreted  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the 
agony  of  death.  The  remote  causes  of  emphysema, 
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KJetnen-  therefore,  are  alto  those  causes  which  produce  cough, 
Ury  Pria-  and  the  debility  of  the  last  agony  ot  file, 
ciple*  of  Predisposing  Causes. — This  disease  is  occasionally 
Mediooe.  m<?t  wilh  in  children  labouring  under  hooping-cough, 

* J-'*— 1 blit  is  most  common  in  middle  and  advanced  age. 

Pathology.— In  emphysema  of  the  lung,  the  size  of 
the  cells  is  increased  and  their  form  rendered  irregular 
by  the  extravasation  of  air.  The  magnitude  of  these 
cells  varies  greaily,  or  from  a millet-seed  to  an  egg. 
the  larger  sized  ones  being  formed  by  the  rupture  and 
communication  of  one  or  more  cells.  The  rapture  of  the 
cells  often  detaches  the  pleura,  and  permits  it  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  lung  to  a considerable  extent,  so  that 
the  affected  part  has  aome  resemblance  to  a bunch  of 
currants  or  of  grapes,  and  that  portion  of  the  lung  does 
not  collapse,  but  rather  protrudes  on  opening  the  chest. 
In  some  instances  the  air  escapes  through  the  bronchi 
on  pressure,  but  more  commonly  no  such  effect  takes 
place,  showing  that  the  air  has  been  secreted  and  not 
extravasated  by  rupture  ul  an  air-cell.  Emphysema  is 
found  combined  with  many  inflammatory  affection*  of 
the  lung*. 

Symptoms. — This  disease,  it  has  been  stated,  occurs 
only  with  severe  cough,  ond,  strange  to  say,  after  its 
occurrence  the  cough  seems  hardly  aggravated.  It  is 
only  determined  to  be  present  by  auscultation,  when  it 
is  denoted  by  a rubbing  sound  as  the  lung  ascends  or 
descends.  Laennec  also  adds,  a “ rile  crepitant  sec  a 
grosses  buMes.”  These  are  tlwr  symptoms. 

Diagnosis.  — In  pleurisy  there  is  also  a rubbing 
sound.  It  is  distinguished  from  this  disease  by  the 
absence  of  pain. 

Prognosis. — l-aennec  conceives  this  disease  to  be  much 
leas  grave  than  might  b;*  supposed,  for  be  affirms  the 
air  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  cells  heal,  leaving  a cica- 
trix. He  thinks  lie  ha*  seen  many  recover,  and  many 
certainly  do  recover  after  the  rubbing  sound  is  present. 

Treatment  — When  it  does  yield  it  ia  to  the  general 
treatment  of  the  cough. 

Or  Fojtid  Breath. 

Remote  Cause. — A disagreeable  taint  of  the  breath 
often  occurs  in  ill  health  of  whatever  nature,  but  it  also 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  beat  health,  and  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

Preihspoting  Causes. — This  affection  often  attacks 
children  and  adult  perrons  of  every  age  and  of 'both  sexes. 

Pathology . — Andral  gives  a case  of  a person  who 
suffered  from  an  extremely  offensive  breath,  and  whose 
body  he  examined,  but  without  discovering  any  organic 
lesion  of  any  kind.  This  affection  is  therefore  entirely 
a disease  of  function.  The  lung*,  indeed,  arc  one  of  the 
means  by  which  many  substances  which  mingle  with 
the  bl«od  are  removed  from  the  body.  If  a person  eat 
onions,  it  is  not  solely  because  they  are  in  the  stomach 
that  the  breath  smells  of  them,  but  because  the  odorous 
principle  is  absorbed  and  mingles  with  the  biooil.  and  is 
removed  by  the  lungs.  It  is  the  same  with  alcohol, 
which  is  equally  given  off  by  the  lungs.  Again,  if 
phosphorus  be  injected  into  the  veins,  and  the  animal 
be  placed  in  the  dark,  it  seems  to  breathe  flames  of  fire. 
The  lung,  therefore,  is  a secreting  organ,  and  those 
secretions,  like  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  may 
become  diseased  and  give  rise  to  foetid  breath. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  too  marked  to  need 
any  description.  The  degree,  however,  to  wh  ch  the 
breath  may  become  tainted  is  quite  remarkable,  for 
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in  some  cases  it  is  so  putrid  as  to  resemble  the  odour  Elemeo- 

of  gangrene.  A man  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  though  tary  P»in- 

olherwi*e  in  good  health,  laboured  under  this  disease  to 

such  an  extent,  that,  although  he  was  surrounded  with  . _ T i 

chlorides  and  aromatics,  it  was  impossible  to  go  near 

him.  A very  interesting  young  lady,  who  likewise 

suffered  from  epilepsy,  had  so  intolerably  a foetid  breath 

that  nobody  but  her  own  mother  could  be  found  to 

enter  her  room  or  to  nurse  her. 

Diagnosis. — It  i*  distinguished  from  gangrene  of  the 
lung  by  the  health  uot  being  in  any  corresponding 
degree  impaired. 

IVognosis. — This  affection,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
is  rarely  grave.  When  the  listor.  however,  is  intolerable, 
it  is  often  the  forerunner  of  severe  disease,  and  ends 
fatally. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases,  gentle  purgatives  and 
attention  to  the  general  health  are  sufficient  to  remove 
this  affection,  but  for  the  severe  case*  that  have  been 
mentioned  no  remedy  has  been  discovered.  Surround- 
ing the  patients  with  the  chlorides,  and  with  boiliug 
vinegar  mixed  with  aromatics,  is  some  relief  to  the 
attendants,  but  in  no  degree  influences  the  disease 
itself. 

Op  the  Neuroses  op  the  Heart. 

The  neuroses  of  the  heart  are  angina  pectoris  and 
palpitation. 

Angina  Pectoris  is  an  extremely  agonizing  pain  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  cheat  and  neck,  extending 
to  the  shoulder  and  down  the  arm. 

Thin  disease  had  attracted  little  attention,  till  Dr. 

Heberdcn,  about  seventy  years  ago,  1772,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  it  by  two  papers 

?ublished  in  the  second  and  third  volume*  ot  the 
ransactions  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  He 
connected  it  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  treated  of  in  conjunction  with  the  disease  of 
this  organ.  It  has  subsequently  been  studied  by  Drs. 

Black,  Parry,  snd  Jenner,  and  by  many  continental 
physicians. 

Remote  Cause. — Every  severe  functional  or  structural 
affection  of  the  heart  or  lungs  lays  the  foundation  of 
this  complaint,  and  the  foundation  once  established, 

•every  atmospheric  vicissitude,  error  in  diet,  or  moral 
or  physical  exertion,  will  bring  it  on.  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  suffered  greatly  from  this  disease,  used  to  affirm 
that  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  perron  or  circum- 
stance which  acted  powerfully  on  hi*  mind,  and,  in  fact, 
he  ultimately  died  from  strong  but  suppressed  feelings 
on  a point  in  which  he  wss  interested.  Ascending  a 
staircase  or  other  acclivity,  or  indeed  any  active  exertion, 
is  a powerful  exciting  cause. 

Predisposing  Cause* . — Age  has  a powerful  influence 
in  the  production  of  this  disease,  for  it  rarely  attack* 
children  unless  affected  with  rheumatism  or  other 
disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in 
early  adult  age  in  the  paroxysm  of  hy  steria.  The  aged, 
however,  suffer  the  mo*t,  for  out  of  eighty-four  cases 
noted  by  Dr.  Forbes  seventy-two  were  above  fifty  and 
twelve  only  under  fifty.  Males  have  been  observed  to 
labour  under  this  affection  more  frequently  than 
females,  or  of  eighty-eight  ca*e»  eighty  were  mules.* 

PaLholotjy — Angina  pectoris  being  present  in  many 
cases  of  hysteria  and  of  simple  palpitation  ot  the  heart, 
and  al>o  of  idiopathic  asthma,  it  is  plainly  often  a 
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Klemen-  merely  functional  disease.  It  exists,  however,  with 
tary  I'rio-  most  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  Dr. 
Medicine  Forbes  ^,K*8  'n  different  authors  from  the  time  of 
. * C1 Heberden  the  following  rranhs,  from  the  examination 
‘ of  forty-five  bodies  of  persons  who  had  Buffered  from 
this  affection.  Of  this  number  (here  was  obesity  in 
four,  but  no  disease;  organic  disease  of  the  liver  existed 
in  two,  while  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  larger 
arteries  existed  in  thirty-nine. 

Symptvmi  — The  ud&ck  of  this  disease  is  generally 
sudden,  and  is  characterized  by  a constrictive  anxious 
pain,  fixed  most  commonly  on  the  left  lower  half  of  the 
sternum,  and  rarely  extending  above  the  fourth  rib. 
Occasionally,  however,  and  especially  in  rheumatism, 
it  extends  over  the  whole  anterior  portions  of  the  chest, 
along  the  neck  to  the  lower  jaw,  into  the  back  and 
shoulder,  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  even  to  the 
hand  and  fingers — a course  which  shows  it  to  affect  ex- 
ternally the  superficial  cervical  plexus  and  its  ramifica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the  cubital 
nerve,  and  its  divisions.  The  pain  is  also  sometimes 
sub-sternal,  and  then  follows  a course  which  shows  that 
the  nervous  plexus  placed  between  the  folds  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  also  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair, 
which  go  to  the  large  arteries  and  surround  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  are  affected,  explaining  the  cause  why  the 
pulse  is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  felt; 
also  why  the  breathing  is  greatly  accelerated,  or  else 
imperceptible.  Mr.  H miter,  when  labouring  under  the 
paroxysm,  could  scarcely  feel  his  pulse,  and  thought 
he  should  die  unless  he  exerted  his  voluntary  muscles 
to  carry  on  respiration,  and  many  have  died  literally 
asphyxiated.  Darwin  has  also  seen  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  consequently  the  phrenic  nerves 
affected,  while  Laennec  mentions  that  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerve*  also  partake  of  tbe  some  disease,  which 
in  some  measure  explains  the  fact  of  tlte  urine  being 
sometimes  suppressed  during  the  paroxysm.  Besides 
the  parts  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  gastric  system 
is  also  much  affected,  the  patient  perhaps  being  in  an 
instant  distended  with  wind,  and  only  relieved  by  re- 
peated eructation.  In  all  case*,  where  the  patient  is 
not  broken  down  by  disease,  the  mind  is  clear,  but  the 
face  awl  extremities  ore  cold  and  pale.  At  length  the 
paroxysm  subsides  gradually,  when  much  wind  is  dis- 
charged, accompanied  by  a copious  and  almost  involun- 
tary flow  of  pale  limpid  urine,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

The  time  of  the  attack  is  extremely  uncertain ; in 
asthmatic  cases  it  is  often  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  while  in  other  cases  it  occurs  at  any  period 
of  the  day  or  night. 

Tbe  duration  of  the  fit  is  very  various,  for  sometimes 
the  pain  only  lasts  a few  minutes,  while  at  other  times  it 
will  continue  for  two  or  three  hours,  a whole  day,  or  even 
longer.  The  interval  is  likewise  very  uncertain,  or 
from  a few  hours  to  a few  days,  or  a few  months.  Each 
repetition,  however,  increases  tbe  tendency  of  the  pa- 
roxysm to  return,  and  also  its  violence  ; and  at  length, 
perhaps,  an  aggravated  attack  occurs,  and  puls  a period 
to  the  patient's  existence. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  palpable. 

Prognosis. — Angina  pectoris,  when  a primary  disease, 
or  the  result  of  hyateria,  &<• , is  rarely  fatal.  When  it  is 
a secondary  affection,  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  organic  lesion  on  which  it 
depends.  If  the  lesion  he  of  a dangerous  character,  tbe 
angina  denotes  a paroxysm  of  unusual  seventy,  and  is 


always  a symptom  of  danger.  Dr.  Forbes  snys,  of  Klemen- 
sixty-four  recorded  cases  of  angina,  forty-nine  died,  and  lwy  Pnn. 
almost  all  olThem  suddenly.  Medi*ciiuf 

Treatment. — The  indication  for  the  treatment  of  . it_*. 

angina  pectoris  is  to  support  the  patient  by  mild  stimuli, 
as  sether,  camphor,  and  by  moderate  doses  of  opiates, 
assisted  by  a small  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  and 
water.  If  tbe  attack  has  been  preceded  by  a hearty 
dinner,  some  warm  purgative,  as  the  decoct,  aloes 
comp.,  or  perhaps  an  emetic  should  be  exhibited.  The 
paroxysm  past,  we  must  look  to  amend  the  general 
health  of  tbe  patient.  The  orgauic  affections,  however, 
are  generally  of  an  irremediable  nature. 

Duriugthe  paroxysm  the  patient  will  find  a recumbent 
posture,  fresh  air,  and  perfect  quiet,  greatly  contribute 
to  restore  him.  Dr.  Forbes  gives  u case  in  which  tbe 
party  was  seized  on  horseback,  when,  continuing  his 
course,  he  fell  dead  off  his  horse. 


Or  IRREGULARITIIS  OF  Tit*  HEART’S  ACTION. 

The  heart  may  beat  abnormally  slow,  may  inter- 
mit, may  hare  a rolling  action,  or  its  pulsations 
may  be  so  frequent,  and  its  action  so  irregular,  os  to 
be  termed  paJpilaJion.  These  stales  are  all  caused 
by  an  irregular  innervation  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  morbidly  sensible  or  insensible  to  its  natural 
stimulus,  tlte  blood.  The  excessively  slow  pulse  is  often 
caused  by  some  pressure  made  high  up  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  else  by  congestion  or 
pressure  on  the  brain.  The  other  state*  are  pet  haps 
inexplicable,  and  may  be  considered  as  ultimate  fuels. 
The  irregular  and  rolling  action  of  the  heart  is,  in 
geueral,  accompanied  with  hypertrophy,  or  other  dis- 
ease of  that  organ,  and  will  be  best  treated  of  under 
those  beads  of  disease.  Fits  of  palpitation,  however, 
may  occur  in  the  most  healthy  subjects,  and  in  the  most 
healthy  hearts,  and  this  neurosis  of  tbe  heart  is  the  only 
one  of  which  we  shall  now  treat. 

Palpitation  au  ubnormal  innervation  of  the  heart,  by 
which  its  actions  are  rendered  often  highly  irregular, 
and  its  pulsations  remarkably  increased  in  frequency. 

Remote  Cause.— 1 'he  excitability  of  the  hearts  of  young 
people  is  readily  accumulated  and  as  readily  exhausted. 
Everybody  is  aware  how  powerfully  every  passion  and 
every  affection  acts  on  the  heart  and  changes  its  healthy 
beat ; as  also  how  every  error  in  diet,  or  any  over- 
exertion,  may  produce  the  nume  effect.  Every  moral, 
as  well  as  almost  every  physical  cause,  may  conse- 
quently be  the  remote  agent  in  the  production  of  palpi- 
tation, while  every  pathological  state  of  the  heart  may 
be  accompanied  by  it. 

Pi  r disposing  Causes. — This  affec  tion  of  the  heart,  as  a 
primary  disease,  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  but 
after  that  period  it  is  common,  and  often  to  a most  dis- 
tressing degree  in  both  sexes.  The  female,  however, 
suffers  more  than  the  male,  and  e*prcially  during 
amennrrhma,  or  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  in 
more  advanced  life  when  menstruation  cease*. 

Pathology. — That  palpitation  is  merely  a disease  of 
the  funciion  of  the  heart,  is  evident  from  the  number  of 
young  persons  who  suffer  from  it,  ami  who  afterwards 
attain  a hale  old  age.  Laenoec  says  it  is  generally 
believed  that  habitual  palpitation  of  the  heart  at  length 
terminates  in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  that  organ ; 
but  he  adds,  “ I have  seen  nothing  to  establish  this 
fact.”  Palpitation,  however,  is  a symptom  of  every 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  every  diseased 
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Elemen-  state  of  the  heart  is  found  concomitant  with  this  affec- 
tary  Frio*  tior). 

Med'dar  — The  attack  of  palpitation  may  be  sudden, 

. or  it  may  be  preceded  by  acidity,  flatulence,  or  other 

affection  uf  the  stomach.  It  has  many  decrees.  In 
young  persons  of  a delicate  constitution  it  often  occurs 
in  a slight  degree  nightly ; so  that  the  patient,  on  going 
to  bed,  passes  many  hours  sleepless.lv,  not  only  feeling 
his  heart  beat  but  also  hearing  it.  His  subsequent 
sleep  is  unrefreshing,  and  he  awakes  in  the  morning 
more  tired  and  jaded  than  when  tie  went  to  bed. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  young  women  labouring  under 
leucorThma,  the  palpitation  is  constant,  the  pul**  beating 
for  many  weeks  at  150  to  180  strokes  in  a minute.  In 
other  cases  it  is  paroxysmal.  When  the  paroxysm  is 
formed,  the  pulse  may  still  preserve  a regular  rythm, 
only  greatly  increased  in  frequency,  while  its  force  may 
be  increased  or  diminished.  In  the  severest  cases,  how* 
ever,  the  pulse  is  so  rapid  that  it  has  a mere  vibratory 
motion,  and  cannot  be  counted,  while  its  rythm  is  ex- 
tremely irregular.  The  force  of  the  heart’s  action  also 
is  now  excessive,  and  now  not  to  be  felt.  In  general 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  so  rapid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  auricles  ; and  again, 
so  singularly  irregular  is  the  action  of  the  heart,  that 
the  auricles  may  contract  at  the  same  time  as  the  ven- 
tricles, or  perhaps  contract  three  or  four  times  for  the 
ventricles' once ; and  indeed  the  heart  appears  to  act 
with  every  possible  degree  of  irregularity.  In  general 
the  other  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  are  affected  besides 
the  cardiac  branch,  for  the  patient  often  becomes  dis- 
tressingly distended  with  flatus  and  that  almost  on  the 
instant,  while  his  deep  sighing  shows  the  pulmonary  as 
well  as  the  gastric  branch  to  be  involved.  The  patient 
having  lain  in  this  state,  pale,  anxious,  and  restless  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  the  fit  at  length  termi- 
nates, and  the  pulse  perhaps  is  restored  to  its  natural 
frequency  and  healthy  rythm  as  instantaneously  as  it 
had  lost  them.  The  patient  now  passes  a considerable 
quantity  of  pule  limpid  urine,  and,  though  feeble  from 
exhaustion,  is  once  more  able  to  sit  up  and  so  far  to 
exert  himself. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  very  various;  some- 
times  it  lasts  a few  minutes,  sometimes  a few  hours, 
while  Laennec  speaks  of  a paroxysm  connected  with 
organic  disease  which  lasted  a week.  The  interval 
between  the  paroxysm  is  also  uncertain.  In  young 
persons  it  may  occur  every  twenty- four  hours  two  or 
three  times  a week,  or  every  month j or  a still  longer 
period  may  elapse. 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  of  palpitation  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Frofpiasis. — Palpitation  is  seldom  dangerous,  unless 
conjoined  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  wheu 
merely  an  idiopathic  disease,  it  frequently  subsides  as 
the  patient  advances  in  life. 

Treatment. — During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should 
lie  flat  on  his  back,  bare  his  neck  and  chest,  and  allow 
the  air  to  blow  freely  over  him.  The  best  remedies  ore 
camphor  mixture  and  (ether  Ji.,  with  some  slight  opiate, 
as  the  syrup  of  poppies  3j.,  or  else  tinct.  hyoscyami  nixx.; 
and  this  should  be  repeated  every  quarter,  or  every  half 
hour,  or  hour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack, 
till  the  heart’s  action  is  stopped.  Cold  brandy  and 
water,  as  it  is  always  r hand,  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for,  or  adjuvant  to,  that  medicine.  Again,  if  the  attack 
occurs  shortly  after  a meal,  some  purgative  medicine 
should  be  given  to  clear  ike  stomach. 


The  paroxysm  past,  the  patient,  though  much  ex-  Rlernrn- 
hausled,  speedily  recovers  hi*  usual  health,  which  is  **7  P«n- 
generally  feeble-  It  is  useful,  however,  to  continue  the 
medicines  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  at  longer  e _ 
intervals,  for  some  time.  It  is  important  in  these  cases, 
however,  to  counsel  the  patient  strictly  as  to  diet,  for 
without  such  auxiliary  assistance  medicine  is  often  of 
little  service.  On  questioning  these  patients,  we  con- 
stantly find  that  the  palpitation  returns  after  tea  or  after 
breakfast,  or  whenever  hot  tea  or  hot  coffee  has  been 
drank,  and  in  these  cases  it  ia  extremely  desirable  to 
wean  the  patient  from  all  hot  slops,  and  to  induce  him 
to  drink  cold  water  at  his  breakfast  and  indeed  at  everv 
meol;  his  wine  also  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
glasses  of  sound  sherry,  and  should  be  drank  diluted 
with  water.  There  arc  lew  tonics  so  beneficial  as  the 
natural  tonic  of  cold  water,  and  persons  once  accustomed 
to  it  feel  a return  to  a modern  breakfast  as  a punish- 
ment rather  than  a gratification. 

Of  the  Neurosis  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

The  kidneys  are  the  organs  by  which  ten-elevenths 
of  all  the  azote  introduced  into  the  system,  as  aliment, 
is  discharged.  They  are  also  the  means  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  fluids  all  the  phosphates,  as  well 
as  many  extraneous  substances  received  into  the  circu- 
lating system,  as  turpentine,  copaiba,  myrrh,  iodine, 
rhubarb,  the  odoriferous  particles  of  asparagus  or  of 
buehu,  are  removed  from  the  body.  In  health,  ibe 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  varies  from  1015  to  1025, 
and  the  following  substances,  according  to  Berzelius, 
are  found  in  it:— 


Water  . 933*00 

Urea 30*10 

Uric  acid 1 • 00 

Mucus *32 

Lactic  acid,  free  lactate  of  am- 
monia, animal  matters  soluble 
in  alcohol  .....  17*14 

Sulphate  of  potash  . . . 3 71 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . . . 3*16 

Phosphate  of  soda  • . . . 2 94 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  . . 1*65 

Muriate  of  soda  ....  4*45 

Muriate  of  ammonia  • • . 1*50 

Earthy  matters  «...  1*00 

Silex 0*U3 


1000 

Such  is  a general  view  of  the  composition  of  hitman 
urine  in  its  healthy  state.  But  this  fluid  is  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  murhid  conditions.  Its  quantity  may  be 
greatly  diminished  or  increased,  or  it  may  lie  suppressed 
altogether.  The  usual  salts,  as  the  urea,  the  urates,  ond 
the  phosphates,  inay  be  in  great  excess,  and  hence  lay 
the  foundation  of  those  distressing  complaint.-,  alone  and 
gravel ; or  they  may  be  in  great  defect,  as  in  most 
nervous  disorders.  Besides  these  alterations  in  the 
proportions  of  its  healthy  constituents,  urine  may  contain 
many  morbid  secretions,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  acrid 
fluid  is  sometimes  sweet,  containing  a considerable 
portion  of  sugar,  causing  the  disease  termed  diabetes 
meHitus.  The  other  morbid  secretions  of  the  urine  arc 
oxalic  acid,  giving  rise  to  the  mulberry  or  oxalate  of 
lime  calculus,  and  those  substances  termed  cystic  oxyde 
and  xantbic  oxyde.  Albumen  also  very  commonly 
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Elcmcn-  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine ; but  this  lattrr 
tary  Pnu*  disease,  when  of  an  y extent,  is  so  constantly  accompanied 
Medicine  ^ disease  °f  ^ kidney  and  by  dropsy  that  we  shall 
. treat  of  this  particular  affection  under  the  bead  of 

dropsy. 

The  average  quantity  of  urine  discharged  daily  in 
health  is  estimated  to  be  about  thirty-five  ounces. 
When  this  quantity  is  greatly  in  defect  the  disease  is 
termed  anuria;  when  in  great  excess  it  is  termed 
diabetes  insipidus. 

Anuria ; ischuria  renalii  is  a complete  or  partial  sus- 
pension of  the  functions  of  the  kidney,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  in  defect,  or  its  secretion 
entirely  suppressed.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  cases 
are  *a<d  to  have  died  of  this  affection  in  England 
and  Wale*  in  1839. 

Remote  Causes. — This  affection  may  be  caused  by 
disease  of  the  kidney  itself,  or  it  may  be  secondary, 
and  arise  from  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Among  the  latter  are  injuries  of  the  head  or  spine, 
an  affection  of  the  brain  in  fever,  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, when  the  patient  will  sometimes  hardly  pass  a 
few  ounces  of  unne  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  of  hysteria, 
when  it  is  often  suppressed  for  several  days  together, 
and  also  of  inflammation  or  high  irritation  of  the 
bladder.  When  the  disease  is  idiopathic  it  may  depend 
on  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  caused  perhaps  hy  xoine 
poison  acting  on  that  organ,  as  that  of  small-pox,  or  else 
by  canthurides,  or  turpentine.  Anuria  is  also  caused  by 
those  many  undefined  conditions  of  the  kidney  which 
produce  dropsy.  The  presence  of  a calculus  also  in  the 
kidney  or  the  ureter  is  also  an  occasional  remote  cause. 

Predisposing  Causes. — All  ages  are  liable  to  this 
affection  ; children  from  teething  often  suffer  a com- 
plete suppression,  or  only  pas*  a few  drops  of  fiery  urine 
in  the  twenty-four  hours;  tile  adult  from  gravel  or 
stone;  and  the  aged  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  cord. 
Both  sexes  equally  suffer  from  it,  and  especially  when 
labouring  under  dropsy. 

Symptoms.  — The  existence  of  complete  anuria  is 
palpable,  the  patient  passing  no  urine;  and,  again,  if 
the  catheter  be  introduced,  no  urine  flows  through  it. 
When  the  suppression  of  urine  is  merely  symptomatic 
the  symptoms  are  little  marked,  being  lost  in  the 
greater  disease.  The  patient,  however,  may  complain 
of  some  pain  in  the  back,  of  some  irritability  of  the 
bladder ; he  then  becomes  anxious  and  restless,  till  at 
last  the  brain  is  oppressed,  and  he  dies  comatose.  In 
other  cases  there  is  nausea,  hiccough,  and  the  body 
exhales  an  urinous  odour.  When  the  suppression  is  less 
complete,  and  depends  on  an  affection  of  the  bladder,  the 
local  sufferings  of  the  patient,  the  forcing  of  the  blad- 
der, the  tenesmus,  and  the  general  irritation  of  the  poor 
sufferer  are  most  severe  and  distressing. 

The  time  during  which  the  urine  may  be  suppressed, 
and  yet  the  patient  recover,  is  very  various.  Children 
when  teething  often  void  only  a few  drops  of  urine,  and 
that  at  several  hours*  interval.  The  urine  passed  at 
such  limes  is  extremely  high-coloured,  stains  the  linen, 
and  is  passed  with  great  pain,  the  child  crying  bitterly 
aa  it  scalds  the  surface  over  which  it  flows.  In  hysteria 
the  urine  is  often  suppressed  for  three  or  four  days. 
Dr.  Laing,  of  Fochabers  ( Rdin . Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.% 
vnl.  x.),  gives  a case  in  which  no  urine  was  secreted  for 
nine  or  ten  days,  and  yet  the  patient  did  well.  As 
extreme  cases.  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary  ^ 
mentions  a patient  who  made  no  water  for  twenty-two 


weeks,  while  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  another  who  up  Wamen- 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  had  never  passed  a drop  of 
water  In  his  life.  In  this  case  the  ureters  must,  as  in  Medicine, 
birds,  have  terminated  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  > * 

urine  have  been  passed  with  the  faces.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  when 
suppression  of  urine  depends  on  any  acute  or  severe 
disease  the  patient  seldom  survives  this  symptom  more 
than  three  or  four  days. 

Among  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  authors  of  the 
suppression  of  urine  is  an  urinous  odour  of  the  perspi- 
ration from  the  axilla  and  umbilicus,  and  they  have 
accounted  for  it  by  supposing  the  urine  to  be  first 
secreted  and  then  absorbed.  Much  doubt  hangs  over 
these  cases,  for  the  suppression  perhaps  is  not  complete 
— a few  drops  wet  the  bed,  the  hand  becomes  impreg- 
nated, and  an  urinous  smell  is  thus  imparted  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  certain  also  that  some  of  these 
cases  are  feigned ; some  women,  for  instance,  are  said  to 
have  had  a vicarious  discharge  of  urine  from  the  stomach, 
and  Nysten  gives  the  case  of  a girl  who  vomited  urine, 
but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  she  first  swallowed  it. 

Another  girl  vomited  not  only  urine  but  well-farmed 
faeces,  but  it  was  also  discovered  that  she  first  swallowed 
them.  Rayer  gives  a similar  case  of  a woman  at  La 
Charing  who  bad  an  abdominal  tumor,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  kidneys.  Many 
persons  saw  her  vomit  urine,  and  Guibourt  detected  it 
chemically  in  the  matters  thrown  up,  but,  strange  to 
say,  she  hod  first  drank  it,  though  for  what  motive, 
except  notoriety,  nobody  could  imagine. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
mere  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  or  from  ischuria 
vesicalis,  by  there  being  no  fulness  in  the  vesical  region, 
and  by  no  urine  flowing  when  the  catheter  is  passed. 

Prognosis. — Many  cases  recover  from  a suppression 
of  urine  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  but,  except  in  hysteria,  few  survive  if  the  disease 
continues  a longer  period. 

Treatment . — When  anuria  is  Idiopathic  and  primary 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a warm  bath,  and  be 
purged  by  substances  that  act  on  the  kidney,  as  tire 
neutral  salts.  Indeed,  if  the  case  be  slight,  purging  hy 
any  cathartic  is  sufficient.  If  this  method  should  not 
succeed,  rq  x.  to  xxx.  of  the  tiuct.  canthurides  should  be 
tried  every  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case.  Many  physicians,  however,  prefer  a tonic 
treatment,  as  the  camphor  mixture  and  adher,  the 
haustus  olei  cum  manna,  or  the  tinct.  ferri  muriatis, 
iri  xxv.  to  m L 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  anuria  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  that  treatment  which  will  remove  the 
primary  disease. 

Diabetes  Insipidus 

Is  a considerable  excess  of  the  urine,  so  that  instead 
of  thirty-five  ounces  it  amounts  to  several  pints  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  arc  two  forms 
of  this  disease,  nr  Hydruria  and  Axoturia. 

Hydruria  is  a copious  discharge  of  limpid  watery 
urine,  containing  the  usual  ingredients,  but  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  so  that  its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  spring  water,  or  1001  or  1002 
to  1008  to  10 10. 

Remote  Causes. — The  causes  of  this  affection  ore 
probably  the  usual  general  causes  acting  upon  a highly 
nervous  temperament,  it  having  been  observed  pnocs- 
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Elemrn-  pally  in  hypochondriacal  person*  of  feeble  constitution, 
Urj-  Pno*  and  whose  diet  ha*  been  low,  or  who  have  been  much 
c pin  of  egpoaed  to  the  accidents  of  lire. 

Medvcme.  Predisposing  Causes. — Hydniria  ha*  been  met  with 
by  Dr.  Watson,  in  a boy  sued  thirteen,  who  passed 
nineteen  pints  of  urine  daily  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  1002.  It 
i$  more  common,  however,  from  twenty  to  forty,  and 
again  in  old  age,  and  particularly  in  old  men. 

Pathology . — In  such  case*  as  have  (alien  at  the  early 
periods  of  tile,  the  kidney*  have  been  found  healthy.  In 
old  people  it  appears  associated  with  organic  disease 
either  of  ihe  kidney*  or  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Symptom*. — ITie  leading  symptom,  or  an  exce*s  of 
pale  urine,  it*  palpable,  and  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  on 
examination  the  fluid  passed  i*  Inund  lobe  either  neu- 
tral or  to  have  only  a faint  add  re-action.  A patient 
aged  twenty-six  fell  under  the  care  of  M.  Peschier, 
who  parsed  ten  to  twelve  pint*  of  urine  doily,  of  a light 
citron  colour,  of  an  urinous  odour,  and  which  still  red- 
dened vegetable  blue*.  On  analysis,  the  quantity  of 
urea  wa*  trifling,  ninety  ounce*  of  thi*  urine  yielding 
only  1095  gram*  of  solid  extract,  instead  of  3000 
grains.  Dr.  Storch  gives  a ease  in  which  eight  to 
twelve  pounds  of  urine  were  passed  daily,  and  in 
which  there  wa*  hardly  a trace  of  urea  or  of  any  of  the 
usual  salt*.  Dr.  Willis  also  gives  the  case  of  a hoy  three 
and  a half  year*  old,  who  drank  about  four  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  whose  urine  was  as  near  as  pos- 
sible of  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water,  and  10U 
grain*  evaporated  left  but  the  fraction  of  a grain  of 
solid  residue.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  which 
in  health  may  be  taken  at  101U  to  1020,  sink*  in  this 
disease  to  1002. 

The  geurrul  health  of  these  patient*  is  always  feeble. 
In  person  they  are  emuciated,  pale,  and  often  complain 
of  pain  in  the  back. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  by  mild 
opiates,  tonic*,  and  attention  to  the  general  health. 

Azoturia . Diabetes  Insipidus. — In  this  form  of  dis- 
ease (he  quantity  of  urea  which  exist*  in  healthy  urine 
in  the  proportion  of  30  parts  to  1000,  and  amounting 
to  about  an  ounce  and  a half  in  the  twenty-four  hour*, 
is  often  increased  five-fold,  to  150  parts  in  1000,  or  to 
seven  ounce*  and  a half  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  while 
the  specific  gravity  is  raised  from  1010  to  1015  in 
health  to  1020  and  even  to  1030.  Thi*  is  a rare  form 
of  disease,  and  according  to  Dr.  Proul  there  are  twenty 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  to  one  case  of  diabetes  insi- 
pidus. 

The  remote  and  the  predisposing  causes , and  likewise 
the  pathology,  as  far  as  the  facts  of  the  disease  arc  at 
present  known,  ore  exactly  the  same  as  in  hydruria. 
The  circumstance  of  the  kidney  being  found  healthy  in 
this  affection  is  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
ri merits  of  Prcvcwt  and  Duma*  hove  rendered  it  pro- 
ble  that  urea  exists  formed  in  the  blood,  and  that  the 
office  of  the  kidney  is  to  separate  it  from  that  fluid.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  urea  being  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  elements  found 
abundantly  in  the  blood,  that  it  may  be  a secretion, and  its 
excess  a mere  functional  derangement  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — There  are  supposed  to  he  two  forms 
of  this  disease,  or  diabetes  insipidus  with  diuresis  and 
without  diuresis.  In  the  latter  case  the  urine  is  of  the 
colour  of  porter,  small  in  quantity  and  of  great  specific 
gravity.  In  the  former  the  urine  is  pale,  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity,  amounting  often  to  eight,  ten,  six- 


teen, or  more  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  an  Elrmea- 
urnous  odour  and  an  acid  re-action.  The  mode  of  de-  *»ry 
terniming  the  rxcesa  of  urea  is  hy  pouring  a small  y?'lMsi 
quantity  of  urine  into  a waich-gla*s  and  treating  it  with  j—t- 
nitric  acid.  I f the  salt  be  in  grout  ex  cess,  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  urea  will  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  ihe  fluid  m a few  hours. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  be  smaller,  it  may  he  necessary 
to  evaporate  to  about  one-half  before  crystals  will  form. 

The  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  urea  are  four-sided  prisms, 
are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  are  readily  soluble  in 
their  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  m any  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves  twenty  per  cent., 
and  boiling  alcohol  any  quantity  of  this  substance. 

The  patient  suffering  from  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  is  accompanied  by  great  diuresis,  is  usually 
emaciated,  hollow-eyed,  sallow,  and  worn  down  by  the 
great  lost  of  azote.  His  bladder  is  also  highly  irritable, 
from  the  large  quantity  and  morbid  state  of  the  urine 
with  which  it  is  no  constantly  distended  ; his  bowels  are 
likewise  constipated,  while  his  skin  is  harsh  and  dry, 
and  without  perspiration.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
diuresis  ia  inconsiderable,  he  often  preserves  a consi- 
derable degree  of  embmpomt. 

The  duration  of  azoturia,  if  left  to  itself,  is  always 
long  and  tedious,  pursuing  an  nn interrupted  course  of 
many  months  or  years,  and  often  when  it  subsides  there 
is  a metastasis  to  the  lung*,  and  the  patient  dies  of 
phthisi*. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  can  only  be  confonnded  with 
diabetes  meiliius,  and  is  readily  distinguished  if  the  party 
has  the  courage  to  taste,  or  the  ingeuuity  to  evaporate 
a small  portion  of  his  urine. 

Prognosis.' — The  prognosis  is  always  favourable, 
unless  there  be  metastasis  to  the  lung*,  and  then  the 
patient  usually  fall*. 

Treatment. — No  one  definite  plan  of  treatment  can  be 
laid  down  fur  this  disease,  but  the  milder  forms  are 
benefited  by  miid  opiates,  and  the  severer  form*  by 
opium  and  the  mineral  acids,  as  the  infusi  ros»  c-  acid i 
sulphuric)  diluti  tq  v.  c.  linct.  opii  tq  iij.  to  iq  x.  6‘"  vel 
4"'  horis ; preparations  of  iron  are  also  useful.  Dr. 

Prout  conceives  calomel,  block  dose,  and  saliue  purga- 
tives are  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief. 

In  hydniria,  the  diet  should  be  generou*  and  the 
quantity  of  animal  food  increased.  On  the  contrary, 
in  axoturia  the  quantity  of  animal  food  should  be 
diminished. 

Diabktes  Mkllitus. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  disease  ia  that  the  urine  is 
sweet,  and  actually  contains  sugar,  its  quantity,  also, 
is  for  the  most  part  greatly  increased,  amounting  to 
many  quarts,  while  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1020*  to  105u“,  and  even  higher. 

The  saccharine  quality  oi  diabetic  urine  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Willi*,  the  contemporary  of  Sydenham,  and 
the  subject  ha*  since  been  chemically  investigated  by 
Cruikshanka,  Iloilo,  Prout,  Boslock,  and  many  still 
more  recent  writers.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  cases 
of  this  disease  are  reported  to  have  died  in  1689  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Remote  Causes. — The  remote  causes  of  this  disease 
are  extremely  obscure ; it  has  been  attributed  to  wei,  to 
cold,  and  to  excess  in  sexual  pleasures,  to  malaria,  to 
mercury  ; theae,  however,  are  insufficient,  unless  a 
strong  idiopathic  disposition  exist*. 
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Predisposing  Causes. — Diabetes  mellilus  bus  rarely 
been  seen  in  persons  under  twenty.  Both  sexes  tire 
liable  to  it,  but  men  are  more  commonly  affected  than 
women ; thus  of  those  that  fell  from  this  disease  in  lb3f), 
151  were  men,  03  women.  The  parties  whom  diabetes 
mellilus  attacks  are  generally  thin  and  emaciated,  but 
occasionally  full  and  plethoric.  Dr.  Prout  mentions  one 
gentleman  that  weighed  twenty-three  stone,  and  another 
who  weighed  seventeen  stone.  It  has  been  observed  in 
some  instances  to  be  hereditary,  and  in  others  to  run  in 
families.  One  German  writer  says  he  has  seen  seven 
cases  in  one  family. 

Palhol(\gy. — The  kidneys  in  diabetes  mellilus  are 
often  found  healthy,  but  more  commonly  perhaps  they 
are  large,  congested,  and  their  vessels  easily  injected. 
In  some  few  instances  the  kidneys  have  been  found 
smaller  or  harder  than  usual,  or  to  have  undergone 
granular  degeneration,  or  to  have  been  beset  with 
hydatids;  but  these  forms  of  structural  disorganisation 
often  exht  without  any  tendency  to  diabetes,  so  that 
such  conditions  are  altogether  accidental.  All  patho- 
logists therefore  are  agreed  that  diabetes  mellilus  is  a 
disease  of  function. 

Much  speculation  has  been  enterlained  whether  the 
sugar  contained  in  diuhetic  urine  is  formed  by  the 
kidneys,  or  is  merely  separated  by  them  from  the  blood. 
Dr.  Prout  advocates  the  first  opinion,  and  thinks  the 
albumen  of  the  blood  is  the  radical  from  which  not  only 
urea  and  lithute  of  ammonia,  but  also  sugar,  are  capable 
of  being  formed,  and  the  following  table  will  perhaps 
best  show  the  foundation  of  thia  hypothesis  : — 


Elements. 

Albumen. 

Urv*. 

Ldhic  Acid. 

8«g*r. 

Hydrogen 

8-15 

2*5 

1*25 

1*25 

Oxygen  . 

30  00 

100 

1500 

10*00 

Carbon  . 

50*25 

7-5 

22*50 

7*50 

Nitrogen . 

1*7*05 

n-B 

17*50 

000 

112  05 

3V5 

B6-2B 

1815 

Whether  the  hypotltesis  of  Dr.  Prout  be  the  true  one 
is  perhaps  uncertain  ; but  the  formation  of  sugar  by  the 
kidney  is  rendered  something  more  intelligible  by  the 
fact  of  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  in  sugar 
Wing  the  same  os  those  in  water,  and  we  have  only, 
therefore,  to  account  for  the  addition  of  the  caribou, 
which  exists  abundantly  in  the  blood,  and  the  elements 
of  sugar  are  palpable. 

The  hypothesis  of  sugar  existing  in  the  blood,  and  only 
separated  by  the  kidney,  has  long  been  entertained ; but 
even  the  delicate  manipulations  of  Wollaston  failed  to  de- 
tect it  Ambrosiani,  of  Milan,  and  Dr.  Charles  Maitland, 
however,  are  said  to  have  obtained  crystals  of  pure  sugar 
from  the  blood,  and  also  a larger  portion  of  fermentable 
uncry6tallixable  syrup.  More  recently,  Mr.  Macgrigor, 
by  ooaguluting  and  drying  the  albumen,  then  boiling  it 
in  water,  and  afterwards  concentrating  the  decoction,  ob- 
tained a syrupy  fluid,  which  fermented  for  several  hours 
with  yeast ; while  Dr.  Chritlison  has  even  obtained  sugar, 
bat  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  eight  ounces 
of  blood. 

The  source  of  the  sugar,  according  to  Mr.  Macgrigor, 
is  the  stomach,  which  generates  it  duringdigestion,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  chymification,  it  is  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  In  proof  of  this  suppo- 


sition, he  states  that  He  has  repeatedly  found  sugar  in  the  JEsraea- 
malicrs  vomited  after  digestion  had  begun,  and  even  in  tary  Prin» 
a case  where  nothing  hut  animal  food  had  hern  taken  eipl«  of 
for  a long  time,  and  also  that  he  has  abundantly  de-  Medicine, 
tec  ted  it  in  the  feces.  v— “v*-' 

Symptom*.—' The  early  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus 
are  obscure.  Dr.  Prout  conceives  there  is  a stage 
which  precedes  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  which  is 
marked  by  a superabundant  and  highly  dense  urine, 
loaded  with  an  excess  of  urea.  But  much  uncertainty 
prevails  on  this  point,  and  nothing  is  assuted  except 
that  the  constitution  is  not  greatly  affected  till  the 
saccharine  matter  forms.  In  some  very  few  instances 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  hardly  greater  than  in 
health,  hut  more  commonly  it  is  in  great  excess,  amount- 
ing to  eight,  teu,  sixteen,  thirty,  and  even  more  pi uts, 
so  that  the  patient  is  incessantly  disturbed  in  the  night, 
and  loses  his  sleep,  while  the  urethra  and  prepuce  are 
inflamed  and  sore. 

At  this  period  his  health  begins  to  give  way,  his 
thirst  is  intense,  and  he  often  drinks  many  quarts,  or 
even  gallons,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  But  as  the 
quantity  drank  is  generally  less  than  the  quantity  of 
urine  passed,  being  in  some  instances  only  as  one  to 
four,  his  bowels  are  costive,  and  his  feces  hard  aud  dry  ; 
his  appetite  is  capricious,  bis  skin  harsh  and  moistlcas, 
and  lie  becomes  greatly  emaciated,  loses  all  sexual 
desire,  and  it  is  said  all  sexual  power.  In  advanced 
cases,  the  drain  upon  his  constitution  is  so  great  that 
the  alveolar  processes  are  absorbed,  and  his  teeth, 
loosened  in  their  sockets,  fall  out.  These  symptoms 
are  much  relieved  by  medicine,  aud  life  much  prolonged; 
but  often,  when  the  case  appears  most  favourable,  a 
latent  phthisis,  or  other  affection  of  the  lung,  breaks 
out,  and  be  sinks  under  litis  unconquerable  aud  in- 
tractable disease. 

When  the  diuresis  is  considerable  the  urine  should  be 
examined,  and  its  constituents  determined  ; and  the 
readiest  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  taste  it,  and  if  it 
be  sweet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  chamber-vessel  should  also  be  examined, 
as  also  the  flap  of  the  patient's  breeches,  for  crystals  of 
sugar  often  form  in  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  If 
wc  proceed  chemically,  a portion  of  urine,  which  is  usu- 
ally of  a light  straw  colour,  should  be  takeu,  and  its 
specific  gravity  determined  ; and  if  greater  than  1020° 
it  should  be  evaporated,  and  if  sugar  be  present  we 
shull  have  a dark-brown  residue,  something  like  treacle. 

This  extract,  like  the  natural  sugars,  consists  of  crys- 
tallixable  matter  and  of  an  uncrystallizable  syrup  ; and  to 
separate  them  Dr.  Christ  isnn  recommends  that  the  ex  tract 
be  agiteted  with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  residue  boiled 
in  another  portion  of  the  same  fluid,  when,  on  cooling, 
the  crystal lixable  sugar  will  separate  in  light  greyiah 
grains  like  grape-sugar.  Again,  if  sugar  should  be 
suspected  to  exist,  but  only  in  minute  quantity,  a small 
port 'on  of  yeast  should  be  added  to  a small  quantity  of 
the  urine,  when,  if  sugar  be  present,  fermentation  will 
ensue,  and  each  square  inch  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
corresponds  nearly  to  one  grain  of  sugar.  This  test  is 
so  delicate  that  one  part  of  diabetic  urine,  according  to 
Dr.  Christison,  may  be  delected  in  1000  parts  of  urine  of 
the  density  of  1030. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  arises  out  of  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton, who  showed  that  when  fluids  of  different  densities 
are  superposed  one  on  the  other,  we  have  the  phe- 
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Klemrn-  tinmen i>n  of  double  refraction.  If  a portion  of  diubrtic 
Ury  Frin-  ur*uW>  therefore,  be  left  to  stand  for  a few  hours,  the 
Medicine  5lI£ar  gravitate  towards  the  boitoin  of  the  glass; 

. and  in  this  manner  two  fluids  of  different  densities  are 

formed,  and  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction  ren- 
dered apparent. 

The  density  of  diabetic  urine,  however,  is  one  of  the 
best  tests.  This  fluid  varies  in  density  from  1020°  to 
1055°;  and  when  the  urinometer  stands  above  1030°, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  sugar  is  present.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  present  has  been  calculated  by  Dr. 
Henry  at  1020u  to  be  3 yj.  0 ij.  gr.  ij.  in  every  pint, 
while  at  1050°  it  contains  l j.  3 vij.  8ij.  grs.  xviij.  of 
sugar — the  increment  being,  as  he  conceives,  one  scruple, 
or  nearly  so,  for  every  degree  of  specific  gravity  between 
the  extremes  that  have  Inren  mentioned.  If  these  data 
be  correct,  a person  passing  16  pints  of  urine  daily,  of 
specific  gravity  1050°,  actually  passes  nearly  2 lbs.  avoir- 
dupois of  sugar. 

As  sugar  is  a non-azoted  substance,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  diabetes  mellitua  indicated  a non-azoted 
diathesis  of  the  kidney;  and,  consequently,  that  urea 
was  always  deficient  in  this  disorder  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  secreted.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  by  Henry,  that  although  urea  could  not  be 
delected  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  still  that 
diabetic  urine  gave  off  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  a boil- 
ing temperature — a substance,  he  conceived,  that  could 
be  derived  from  no  other  source  than  urea.  At  length 
Mr.  Macgrigor,  by  first  destroying  the  sugar  by  fer- 
mentation, and  then  concentrating  the  urine  and  treating 
it  by  alcohol,  obtained  in  one  case  43  pnrls  of  urea  in 
1000  of  diabetic  urine,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than 
healthy  nrine  contains  ; and  Dr.  Chrislison  has  obtained 
it  in  several  instances  by  a similar  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  then  treating  the  urine  with  nitric  acid. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  very  various  ; it  always 
lasts  many  months,  generally  two  or  three  years,  and 
sometimes  the  patient  has  reached  a moderately  ad- 
vanced age. 

Diagnosis. — The  sweet  taste  of  the  urine,  the  crystal- 
lization on  the  clothes  of  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar 
treacle-like  syrup  which  remains  after  evaporating  the 
urine,  distinguishes  this  disease  from  all  others. 

Prognosis — The  ultimate  issue  of  every  case  of  dia- 
betes is  probably  fatal ; at  least  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  urine  is  rendered  natural  is  extremely  small, 
and  many  of  them,  at  the  moment  the  disease  seems  to 
have  yielded,  die  of  phthisis;  even  when  the  presence  of 
tbe  saccharine  principle  has  bren  so  far  conquered  that 
it  alternates  with  lithic  acid  deposit,  or  that  lithic  acid 
becomes  the  prominent  feature,  the  circumstance  is  any- 
thing but  favourable,  for  I have  noticed,  says  Dr.  Prout, 
that  such  individuals  generally  die  of  some  sudden  and 
overwhelming  attack  of  internal  inflammation  or  of 
apoplexy. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  treat- 
ment has  been  more  varied  than  in  diabetes  mellitus. 
The  emaciated  slate  of  the  patient  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent on  insurmountable  obstacle  to  bleeding ; but, 
nevertheless,  this  mode  of  treatment  has  often  been  prac- 
tised, and  as  much  as  160  to  170  ounces  of  blood  have 
been  taken  in  a few  weeks.  Mercury  has  been  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  bleeding,  and  separately  ; first  as  an  altera- 
tive, then  to  touch  the  gums,  and  lastly  to  produce  pro- 
fuse salivation.  But  neither  bleeding  nor  mercury, 
separately  or  conjointly,  have  been  found  of  any  benefit. 


Opium  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  100  grains  in  the  Klrwen- 
24  hours;  but  with  an  equal  want  of  success.  Tee 
whole  materia  medica  has  been  exhausted  in  search  of  Mwhane. 
a remedy  for  this  disease  ; and  the  metals,  the  Axed  and  - ' 

volatile  alkalies,  the  vegetable  and  miueral  acids,  all  the 
astringents,  purgatives,  emetics,  diaphoretics,  diuretics, 
and  tonics  have  in  their  turns  been  exhibited,  and  each 
has,  perhaps,  afforded  some  relief;  but  the  disease  has 
proceeded,  and  finally  it  may  be  said  nearly  every  patient 
has  fallen.  Dr.  Prout,  who  considers  it  merely  as  a 
form  of  dyspepsia,  conceives  that  each  case  may  require 
a different  treatment. 

The  little  lienefit  derived  from  medicine  induced  Dr. 

Rollo  to  try  the  effects  ol  an  entirely  azoted  or  animal 
diet;  and  out  of  nineteen  cases  two  are  said  to  have 
been  cured  by  this  means.  A full  and  generous  diet  is 
unquestionably  useful  in  these  cases;  hut  the  patient 
soon  gets  disgusted  with  mutton  or  beef,  or  bulb,  for 
breukfast,  dinner,  and  supper;  he  consequently  nauseates 
it,  and  abandons  it  altogether.  A diet  of  salt  fish  was 
attempted  in  one  instance ; but  the  patient  in  a short 
time  so  loathed  it  that  it  was  given  up.  A mixed  diet, 
therefore,  if  contra-indicated  hy  theory,  is  at  least  tbe 
best  to  adopt  in  practice.  It  will  be  evident,  however, 
that  those  vegetables  which  contain  a large  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  should  be  avoided  in  some  degree, 
as  potatoes,  grapes,  or  other  very  ripe  fruit,  and,  d 
fortiori,  sugar  itself. 

Of  Urinary  Deposits. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney  that 
have  been  mentioned,  the  urea,  sugar,  or  other  product 
has  been  held  in  solution.  Two  of  the  natural  consti- 
tuents of  urine,  however,  as  the  phosphates  and  the 
litbates,  although  held  in  solution  in  that  fluid  in  the 
proportions  of  health,  yet  being  in  excess  become  de- 
posited, forming  urinary  sediments,  and  which,  being 
precipitated  in  an  amorphous  state,  are  termed  sand; 
in  a crystallized  atate,  gravel ; and  when  concreted  into 
masses.  Stone  or  calculus.  Besides  this  excess  of  the 
natural  constituents  of  the  urine,  there  are  also  some 
other  precipitable  substances  occasionally  found  in 
the  urine,  which  are  entirely  new  or  morbid  forma- 
tions, as  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  xunthic  and  cystic 
oxydes,  substances,  although  soluble,  perhaps,  in  cer- 
tain proportions  in  healthy  urine,  yet  being  in  excess 
become  deposited,  and  form  urinary  sediments,  which 
for  the  most  part  concrete  into  calculi.  The  dis- 
eases produced  hy  these  different  substances  are  termed 
Lithuriu,  Ceramuria,  Oxaluna,  Cyslinuria,  and  Xun- 
thuria.  Our  knowledge  of  urinary  deposits,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  principally  due  to  Scheele,  Marcel,  Wollaston, 

Yelloly,  and  Prout.  The  frequency  of  calcareous  forma- 
tions is  not  great,  fur  299  cases  only  are  reported  to 
have  died  of  these,  diseases  or  of  stone  in  England  and 
Wules  in  1839. 

Lilhuria , or  Lithic , or  Uric  Acid  Diathesis , is  that 
form  of  disease  in  which  the  lithates  are  secreted  in 
such  excess  aa  to  be  deposited  in  inordinate  quantities 
in  tbe  ebatnber-vessei  on  the  urine  cooling  ; or  when 
in  still  greater  abundance,  deposited  in  an  amorphous 
or  crystallized  state,  either  in  the  cavities  of  the  kidneys 
or  bladder.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  urine  varies 
from  1015  to  1035.  and  always  gives  an  acid  re-action, 
and  is  of  a deep  copper  or  red  colour. 

Remote  Cause. — Persons  labouring  under  idiopathic 
uric  acid  diathesis  are  in  other  respects  generally  healthy, 
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Ekmon-  and  the  remote  cause  is  for  the  most  part  referred  to 
UijPria-  error9  iii  diet,  to  sedentary  or  indolent  habits,  and,  as 
M«uTcir*  this  class  of  persons  are  for  the  most  part  nervous,  to 
*_!  * 1 every  atmospheric  change.  If  we  analyze  the  first  of 

this  series  of  causes  we  find  that  a too  full  animal  diet, 
as  rich  old  black  meuls  and  game,  are  among  the  most 
frequent.  When  the  predisposition,  however,  to  this 
diathesis  is  great,  every  substance,  even  the  most  oppo- 
site, lhat  causes  indigestion  will  produce  it,  as  a heavy 
dumpling  or  new  bread,  the  richer  sort  of  fish  or  salted 
meals,  acid  fruits,  or  saccharine  matters.  Among  wines, 
port  is  found  too  heavy,  and  claret  and  the  lighter 
French  wines  too  acid ; while  champagne,  cider,  and 
malt  liquors  are  still  worse,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  ferment  and  turn  acid. 

Besides  being  the  result  of  many  errors  in  diet,  a 
deposit  of  the  lithates  is  incident  to  many  diseases,  ns 
gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  also  often  a critical  termi- 
nation and  first  faint  indication  of  recovery  from  fever, 
or  severe  form  of  inflammation.  It  is  also  imagined  to 
result  from  morbid  states  of  the  liver.  Besides  denoting 
remote  diseases,  it  sometimes  results  from  an  irritable  state 
of  the  bladder,  or  from  stone  in  the  kiduey  or  bladder. 

Predisposing  Causes.— The  effects  of  diet  are  so 
marked  in  children,  that  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised 
that  any  error  of  diet,  as  overfeeding  them,  should  be 
followed  by  lithic  acid  deposits.  Stone  cases  are  con- 
sequently common  in  children,  and  occur  chiefly  among 
those  of  the  lower  class,  in  whom  those  errors  are  likely 
to  be  most  considerable.  It  is  supposed  that  when 
stone  forms  in  childhood  that  the  ages  most  affected  are 
between  four  and  nine  years.  But  of  506  children  ope- 
rated on  at  the  Norwich  Hospital,  223  were  under 
12  years  of  age,  while  271  were  between  14  and  15. 
Now  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  stone  result  from  an 
uric  acid  diathesis.  After  tliese  periods  the  ages  of 
40  and  upwards  present  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
gravel,  either  because  the  irame  now  begins  to  break,  or 
that  increasing  age  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  as  well  as  to  lead  a more  sedentary  life. 
Majendie  lias  assigned  as  a cause  of  these  morbid  states 
of  urine  in  the  extreme  of  life  that  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  from  one  to  two  degrees  below  the  healthy 
standard  of  the  adult. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  this  affection ; but  taking 
stone  cases  as  a test,  rnen  are  infinitely  more  liable  to 
uric  acid  deposits  than  women,  for,  according  to  Dr. 
Marcel,  of  2216  cases  operated  on,  only  88  were  females. 
In  many  instances  this  disease  appears  to  be  hereditary, 
and  the  parties  attacked  are  usually  of  sthenic  con- 
stitution. 

Pathology. — Lithic  acid  deposits  not  only  occur  when 
the  patient  is  in  his  best  health;  but  in  many  persons 
who  have  fallen  labouring  under  this  diathesis  the 
kidney  has  been  found  healthy.  Lithuria  consequently 
arises  from  a mere  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
kidney.  Indeed  so  purely  is  it  a disease  of  function 
that  the  healthy  kidney  has  l*en  found  occasionally 
studded  oil  over  with  crystals  of  uric  acid.  Uric  acid 
diathesis,  however,  may  co-exist  with  most  forms  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  a calculus  of  this  substance  the 
nucleus  of  a mulberry  or  other  calculus  formed  in  the 
tubuli  or  pelvis  of  Uie  kidney,  and  sometimes  in  the 
bladder. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the 
chemical  nature  and  solubility  of  what  is  usually  termed 
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lithic  acid.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Pront,  however,  on  this  Klvmtn- 
aubject  is  most  generally  received  in  this  country.  This 
eminent  physician  states  that  lithic  acid  may  be  pre-  Medicine, 
cipitated  in  a crystalline  form  from  urine  that  contains  ^ 

it  by  tine  addition  of  any  mineral  acid.  The  crystal  is 
of  a rhomboidal  or  cubic  form,  the  latter  being  much  the 
most  rare,  and  is  readily  detected,  on  evaporation,  by 
the  microscope ; it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  or  requiring  10,060  times  its  weight  of  that  fluid 
at  603  for  solution.  It  reddens  litmus  paper;  unites 
with  alkalies,  forming  salts ; and  undergoes  no  change 
by  exposure  to  air.  On  analysis  it  gives, 

Carbon  . . 36  or  6 equivalents. 

Hydrogen  . 2 or  2 ditto. 

Oxygen.  . 24  or  3 ditto. 

Nitrogen  • 28  or  3 ditto. 
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These  crystals,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  still 
form  colourless  crystals  of  a similar  shape,  and  have 
an  acid  re-action,  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  they 
form  pink,  red,  or  purple-col nured  salts  with  an  alka- 
line base,  or  different  proportions  of  an  alkali,  and  are 
hence  termed  by  chemists  purpuric  acid,  erythric  and 
rosucic  acids. 

The  different  acids  which  have  been  described  readily 
combine  then  with  ammonia,  with  soda,  or  potash,  and 
form  with  them  super-lithates.  lithates,  and  sub-tithates. 

The  super-Iithate  of  ammonia  or  the  super-purpurate  of 
ammonia  are  those,  however,  which  are  most  generally 
found  in  urine.  They  give  an  acid  re-action,  and  one 
part  is  soluble  in  480  parts  of  water  at  60°.  In  healthy 
urine  they  usually  exist  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
in  1000,  which,  taking  the  temperature  of  the  body 
at  99,  gives  a three-fold  excess  of  the  solvent. 

The  colour  of  these  baits  varies  greatly.  The  pure 
sub-lithate  of  ammonia  is  white ; but,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  urine,  it  is  usually 
deposited  of  a yellow  or  wood  colour.  The  purpurates, 
owing  either  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  urine,  or  else  to  other  circumstances  not  yet  deter- 
mined, are  deposited  of  a pink,  light  red,  or  brick  colour. 

These  different  salts  may  be  deposited  in  a crystallized 
or  in  an  amorphous  stale.  The  yellow  amorphous  sedi- 
ments form  calculi ; but  it  is  remarkable  the  red  amor- 
phous sediments  in  no  instance  are  known  to  concrete 
into  a calculus. 

The  lithic  acid  which  exists  in  healthy  urine  in  such  a 
state  and  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  held  in  solution  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  iu  certain  conditions  of  the  system 
may  be  precipitated  from  that  secretion  in  a crystallised 
and  nearly  pure  state,  a specimen  of  which  is  now  before 
us.  In  other  states,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  when  no 
febrile  actiou  exists  in  the  system,  the  crystallized  lithates 
are  usually  stained  with  the  deeper  tints  of  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  and  are  sometimes  of  a 
dark  brown  or  red,  so  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  almost 
black.  When,  however,  the  patieut  labours  under  febrile 
action  they  are  generally  more  or  less  of  a red  or  laleri- 
tiaus  colour;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  same  great 
authority  seen  crystallized  lithates  of  a pink  colour. 

The  amorphous  and  impalpable  lithic  acid  sediments 
consist  in  general  of  lithic  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  and  only  in  a very  few  instances  with  soda. 

The  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia 
may  be  yellow,  pink,  or  red ; while  the  sedimentary 
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Ekuusn-  deposits  of  the  Inhale*  of  go<la  are  white.  The  crystal- 
lined  salts  form  gravel.  Tike  yellow  amorphous  *edi- 
Meiiidue.  nients  O'1*)'  cuttcreie  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  and  form 
■ — r — . ^ calculi. 

In  general  the  lithalcs  and  purpu  rates,  whctlier  in  a 
crystalline  form  or  as  an  amorphous  sediment,  even 
when  in  great  excess,  are  held  in  solution  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body;  but  in  gome  instances  their  super- 
abundance is  so  great  that  they  are  dej*osited,  even  at  this 
temperature, either  within  the  bladder  or  kidney,  so  that 
tiie  last  portions  of  urine  are  so  loaded  with  them  as  to 
resemble  a stream  of  blood.  If  the  excess  be  yet  greater, 
or  if  a nucleus  be  present,  a concretion  may  form  either 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  but  infinitely  more  commonly 
in  the  former.  The  nucleus  may  be  either  a piece  of 
hardened  mucus,  or  a portion  of  fibrinc  or  other  sub- 
stance, or  it  may  be  a crystal  of  lithic  acid.  The  formation 
of  crystals  of  lithic  acid  has  been  variously  accounted  for. 
Dr.  Prout  thinks  they  may  he  drposred  in  the  kidney  ns 
a gelatinous  hydrate ; or  that  they  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  presence  of  uilric  acid  depriving  the  acid  of  its  hose ; 
or  that  a portion  of  thickened  mucus  may  afford  a nucleus 
on  which  they  may  shoot  and  crystallize.  In  whatever 
manner,  however,  the  nucleus  may  he  formed,  or  of 
whatever  substance,  around  this  nucleus  the  amorphous 
sediments  urc  gradually  deposited.  The  calculi  thus 
formed  are  of  very  differeut  sizes,  sometimes  so  minute 
as  to  be  not  bigger  than  a pin's  head ; hut  if  longer 
retained  they  acquire  a maguitude  from  a walnut  to  a 
goose’s  egg. 

Calculi  of  pure  lith&te  of  ammouia  are  so  rare  that 
their  existence  has  beeu  denied  ; but  they  have  been 
met  with  in  infants  and  children.  Lithic  acid  calculi 
are,  therefore,  generally  lithate  of  ammonia  mixed  with 
many  impurities,  and  are  hard,  of  a light  clay,  fau  n,  or 
wood  colour,  for  the  most  part  smooth  at  the  surface  ; 
and  the  concretion,  when  sawn  in  two,  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  conccutric  layers,  like  an  onion.  The 
simplc-t  test  of  this  form  of  calculus  is  nitric  acid,  which 
readily  dissolves  it.  and  on  evaporation  yields  purp urate 
of  ammonia. 

The  lithah-s,  however,  are  very  frequently  only  the 
nucleus  of  a calculus  of  different  formation,  as  the  phos- 
phates or  oxalates.  Indeed  we  not  un frequently  sec  the 
li’lyites,  the  phosphates,  and  the  oxalate*  deposited  in 
alternate  layers  in  the  same  calculus,  thus  affording 
absolute  demonstration  of  thiee  or  four  different  diatheses 
having  prevailed  during  the  formation  of  the  same 
calculus. 

Symptoms. — The  fact  of  lithic  acid  being  in  excess  is 
palpable  enough,  from  the  yellow,  red,  or  pink  deport  in 
the  chamber-vessel  as  the  urine  cools ; and  when  thin  is 
moderate  in  quantity  the  patient,  perhaps  suffers  neither 
local  nor  general  inconvenience;  indeed  many  persons 
are  never  better  than  when  they  ore  parsing  an  excess  of 
the  bthates.  When,  however,  it  is  deposited  as  an 
amorphous  sediment  in  the  bladder,  tbe  last  portions  of 
urine  are  so  loaded  with  it,  that  the  patient  apprehends 
he  is  passing  blood.  In  this  case,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  is  only  troubled  with  itching  and  pain  in  the  urethra 
in  making  water;  hut  if  the  disease  becomes  chronic 
the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  the  urine  loaded  with 
mucus,  the  healthy  sympathy  between  the  bladder  and 
prostate  is  destroyed,  m>  th  >t  the  urine  is  only  passed 
after  great  forcing,  and  in  triOiug  quantity,  and  his  suf- 
ferings are  singularly  painful  and  severe.  The  secretion 
of  a great  excess  of  the  lithalcs  is  seldom  a purely  local 


disease,  hut  is  usually  vicarious  of,  or  accompanied  by,  Elemea- 
•ome  more  general  affection,  as  carriialgia,  a*thma.  pub 
pitaiion  of  tbe  heart,  rheumatism,  or  gout ; and  during  ii*,iiciae. 
its  continuance  these  diseases  often,  in  a great  measure,  ■ ^ . 

subside. 

Although  the  passage  of  an  amorphous  sediment, 
unless  it  be  in  such  quantity  as  absolutely  to  obstruct  the 
passage,  is  seldom  productive  of  much  local  iucouvent- 
ence,  unless  it  be  of  long  continuance;  yet  when  the 
lithic  acid  crystallizes  so  as  to  form  gravel,  or  a still 
larger  concretion,  the  expulsion  o!  this  foreign  body  ia 
always  attended  with  much  pain,  and  gives  rise  to  whut 
has  been  termed  nephritic  colic. 

Coiica  Ncvkntiai. — The  passage  of  a calculus  from 
the  kidney  into  the  bladder  may  be  preceded  by  dull 
pains  in  the  back  and  some  sickness ; but  more  com- 
monly tbe  attack  is  sudden,  and  the  patient,  perhaps,  in 
his  l*st  health,  and  engaged  in  the  ordtuary  transactions 
of  life,  is  on  the  instant  seized  with  excruciating  agony 
in  the  loins,  with  retractation  of  the  testicle,  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  aud  olteu  with  nausea  and  vomiting  ; but 
iu  all  this  suffering  the  pulse  retains  its  healthy  frequency, 
and  live  beat  ol  the  body  is  natural.  At  length  the  pain 
intermits,  and  the  patient  has  u short  interval  of  rase. 

The  paroxysm,  however,  returns  more  or  less  frequently, 
till  the  patient  is  relieved  as  by  a charm,  the  calculus 
having  passed  into  the  bladder.  Again,  uftcr  an  uncer- 
tain interval,  the  gravel  or  calculus  becomes  impacted 
in  the  ueck  of  the  bladder,  when  the  same  phenomena 
present  themi>civrs,  but  have  a different  locality,  or  the 
urethra,  till  at  last,  after  an  effort  to  pass  water,  the 
noise  of  a stone  falling  into  the  chamber- vessel  is  beard, 
and  the  gravel  or  calculus  is  found. 

The  duration  of  this  fit  is  very  various,  lasting  perhaps 
from  one  hour  to  many,  and  sometimes  continuing  for 
many  days.  Occasionally,  however,  the  calculus  has 
acquired  so  great  a magnitude  that  it  becomes  impacted 
in  the  ureters  and  death  has  ensued  from  this  cause.  In 
general,  calculi  pass  from  one  kidney  only  at  a lime,  but 
sometimes  they  pass  simultaneously  from  both  kidneys; 
and  should  they  be  large,  or  the  passage  long,  an  entire 
suppression  of  urine  has  been  the  consequence,  and  the 
patient  has  fallen  from  that  cause. 

Sometimes  the  calculus  k>  rapidly  increases  by  sedimen- 
tary deposits  that  it  is  detained  altogether  in  the  kidney, 
when  it  not  only  takes  the  form  ol'  tbe  pelvis  of  the 
kiduey,  but  branches  out  iu  every  direction  like  a piece  of 
ginger.  In  a few  instances,  a calculus  thus  formed  in 
the  kidney  may  lie  latcut  and  cause  little  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  who  was  found  to  have  one  of  these 
large  calculi  in  the  kiduey,  although  she  had  made  no 
complaint  referable  to  that  organ  during  life.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  calculus  acta  as  a foreign  hody, 
and  the  kidney  becomes  the  seat  of  abscess  or  other  dis- 
organization, aud  tbe  patient  suffers  immensely  witb  puins 
iu  the  bock,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  aggravated  by 
tbe  frequent  discharge  of  pus,  of  blood,  or  mucus. 

Existence  under  these  circumstances  becomes  a burthen  ; 
and  death,  loug  prayed  for,  at  length  terminates  tbe 
patient’s  ceaseless  sufferings. 

A calculus  having  passed  into  the  bladder  sometimes 
increases  so  fast  that  it  acquires  a uiaguitude  too  great 
to  escape  by  tbe  urethra,  and  in  this  case  a stone  in  the 
bladder  is  formed ; and  this  disease,  as  it  necessarily 
requires  an  operation,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  surgery. 
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171— n Diaqium*. — The  red  lithates  can  alone  be  confounded 

Uty  Pria-  wjt),  1,100,1,  a,)d  from  which,  when  intense  in  colour,  they 
aS£m».  oftcn  can  wil)l  «,ifficu,ty  **  distinguished.  On  cooling, 

. _r  . < ",  however,  the  subsidence  of  an  impalpable  or  gritty 
deposit,  the  presence  generally  of  much  mucus,  the  ab- 
sence of  fibrine,  and  also  of  aibiimcn,  when  the  urine  is 
treated  by  nitric  acid, enable  us  readily  todistinguish  them. 
The  white  or  light-coloured  lithates  are  distinguished 
from  the  phosphates  by  the  urine  being  acid,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  abundant  mucous  discharge  which  always 
accompanies  a large  deposition  of  the  phosphates,  and 
from  the  urine  not  becoming  alkaline  or  feetid  if  kept  for 
a few  hours.  The  precipitated  lithates  also  are  readily 
dissolvable  by  heat,  which  the  phosphates  are  not. 

fVogiwww.— While  the  deposits  are  yet  but  sedimen- 
tary, the  prngiKisis  is  always  favourable,  however  large 
the  quantity  discharged.  Even  when  gravel  or  small 
calculi  are  formed,  the  chances  are  very  many  that  it 
will  be  discharged  before  it  attains  any  considerable  size. 
When  the  calculus  is  no  large,  however,  as  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  the  disease  is  necessarily 
fetal.  Also,  when  retained  in  the  bludder,  nothing  but  a 
surgical  operation  can  remove  it ; and  consequently  the 
chances  resolve  themselves  into  the  proportionate  num- 
bers which  recover  or  fall  after  the  operation  of  litho- 
trity  or  lithotomy  at  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient. 

Trealmertt. — The  medical  treatment  of  the  lithic  add 
diathesis  is  extremely  well  determined,  or  by  alkalies  or 
neutral  salts,  turpentine,  and  saccharine  matters. 

The  celebrated  Morgagni  suffered  gret»:ly  fmm  lithic 
acid  gravel,  and  his  remedy  was,  half  a drachm  of 
carbonate  of  potash  night  and  morning,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  till  he  took  three  drachms  during  the 
day.  “ The  acid  of  his  urine,*'  he  states,  “ soon  became 
saturated,  the  pain  in  his  loins  diminished,  his  urine 
became  less  loaded,  and  potash  was  at  length  found  in 
that  fluid  in  excess.**  He  also  adds,  44 1 have  repeated 
this  remedy  as  often  as  I have  been  threatened  with  an 
attack,  and  always  with  success.1*  The  particular  salt, 
however,  is  not  perhaps  of  great  moment,  for  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  found  his  patients  much  benefited  by  the 
citrate  of  potash,  or  the  common  effervescing  draught. 
When  the  patient’s  bowels  require  a more  active  agent, 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potash  may  be  substituted. 

The  pure  alkalies,  from  the  much  smaller  doses  in 
which  they  can  only  be  administered,  are  much  less 
beneficial  than  the  neutral  salts.  Magnesia,  also,  in 
Mr.  Brande’s  experiments,  produced  much  less  marked 
effects  ou  the  urine  tban  either  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  while  lime-water  produced  no  very 
sensible  effect  whatever. 

Besides  alkalies,  turpentine  has  some  character  in  the 
cure  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis.  The  celebrated  Dutch 
drops  are  supposed  to  be  principally  composed  of  sp. 
terebinlhintc  and  of  linct.  opii,  coloured  by  petroleum. 
Dr.  Henry  gives  two  cases  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  remedy.  One  of  them  was  a ludy,  who,  when 
threatened  with  an  attack,  always  had  recourse  to  it,  and 
the  uniform  effect  was  the  discharge  of  a sandy  sub- 
stance in  such  quantities  that  often  four  ounces  were 
discharged  in  two  or  three  days.  The  other  instance  is 
of  a similar  description. 

The  above-mentioned  treatment  is  often  successful ; 
but  there  are  coses  in  which  it  foils,  and  the  patient 
continues  to  be  tormented  for  months  with  little  relief. 


In  these  instances,  the  inf.  dinsmn  or  the  pulv.  uva  ursi  Elemen- 
may  be  tried,  cnmbitied  with  some  mild  opiate,  which  ***7, jjT 
latter  substance  always  gives  relief.  Medicine. 

It  the  urinary  sediment  should  concrete  into  gravel,  . — ^ 
an  at  tuck  of  nephritic  colic  mny  take  place.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  attack  is  the  same  as  for  the  passage  of  a 
gall-stone ; or  the  warm  hath,  mild  purgatives,  and 
opiates.  The  inexperienced  practitioner  should  be 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  blisters  lest  the  absorption 
of  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Ivttte  should  occasion 
stranguary. 

If  the  calculus,  having  escaped  from  the  kidney,  t* 
retained  in  the  bladder,  an  o|>eration  for  its  removal  is 
necessary,  and  the  case  now  becomes  purely  surgical. 

DieUttc  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of  the  lithic  acid  dia- 
thesis.  The  experiments  of  Wollaston  and  Vanquelin 
have  shown  that  in  proportion  ns  animals  are  fed  on 
nnimal  diet  or  on  uz*»ted  substances,  their  urine  becomes 
more  and  more  loaded  with  lithic  acid.  While  Majendic 
has  shown  by  a counterproof,  if  a dog  be  fed  on  non- 
azoted  substances,  ns  sugar,  every  truce  of  lithic  acid 
disappears  fmm  the  urine.  A lady  at  Paris,  suffering 
from  gravel,  having  heard  of  Majendie**  experiments, 
made  trial  ot  sugar  on  herself,  eating  more  than  a pound 
daily.  She  persevered  in  this  regimen  for  six  weeks, 
when  her  gravel  disappeared.  She  now  returned  to  her 
old  regimen,  and  at  the  end  of  three  munths  her  fits  of 
gravel  returned. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  animal  food 
should  be  reduced.  It  is  necessary  also  that  port  as 
well  as  French  wines  should  be  abandoned,  as  well  as 
all  those  things  which,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  are  likely  tj  produce  indigestion  or  acidity 
of  the  slomuch.  The  patient  also  should  be  warmly 
clad,  rise  early,  and  take  a considerable  portion  of 
exercise. 

Crramuria  or  Phnrphatic  Diathesis. — The  phosphates 
are  secreted  in  a Mate  of  health  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  in  1000  of  urine.  When  this  proportion  is  abnor- 
mally increased,  so  that  they  are  largely  deposited  either 
in  the  kidney  or  bludder,  or  even  in  tin?  chamber-vessel, 
the?  produce  the  disease  termed  the  phonphatic  diathesis. 

kemote  Cuirrr. — The  remote  causes  of  this  Direction 
are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  poor  diet,  blows  on  the 
back,  and  more  especially  diseases  of  the  bladder,  as 
vesical  catarrh,  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  introduction  of 
a bougie,  or  other  irritating  cause. 

Predisposing  Cause, — This  form  of  disease  sometimes 
occurs  in  children,  but  more  commonly  in  adults  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  It  affects  both  sexes,  but 
more  commonly  the  male  than  the  female.  The  party 
affected  is  usually  of  an  asthenic,  pale,  leucophlegmatic 
temperament,  and  in  most  instances  is  supposed  to  have 
inherited  it. 

Pathology. — This  affection,  though  often  resulting 
from  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidney,  yet  occasionally 
exists  when  no  such  disease  is  present,  and  consequently 
is  essentially  a disease  ol'  function.  It  is  the  prevalence 
of  this  diathesis  that  causes  those  large  calculi  sometimes 
found  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

The  elements  of  this  diathesis  exist  in  the  blood ; for 
the  red  particles,  the  albumen  and  fibrine,  when  burnt, 
all  yield  a small  portion  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Berzelius  is  of  opinion  that,  previous  to  incineration, 
they  exist  in  the  blood  in  the  states  of  phosphorus, 
of  calcium,  of  magnesium,  of  sodium,  and  of  potussium 
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Kirmeu-  the  office  of  the  kidney  being  to  acidify  the  phosphorus 
and  combine  the  phosphoric  acid  with  these  different 
Medicine,  bases,  according  to  their  affinities  and  quantities.  In 
. ^ — . healthy  urine  these  salts  exist  in  the  slate  of  the  triphos- 
phates, and  in  the  proportion  of  one  purl  in  1000.  So 
that,  supposing  one  part  of  these  salts  to  be  soluble  in 
4H0  ports  of  urine  at  00°,  the  solvent  at  0b*  is  about 
two-thirds  in  excess.  There  salts,  like  the  super-lithatcs, 
have  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and 
they  show  on  acid  re-action.  When  the  earthy  bases 
of  lime  or  magnesia  are  from  any  cause  secreted  in 
greater  abundance  than  natural,  they  combine  with  the 
biphosphates,  which  are  now  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  insoluble  phosphates,  and  which  may  be  deposited 
either  as  a sediment  on  the  urine  cooling,  or  in  the 
bladder  or  kidney  belbre  being  passed,  or  else  being 
retained  in  those  cavities  may  concrete  into  a stone  or 
calculus. 

Symptoms. — When  this  diathesis  is  a primary  af- 
fection, the  party  is  usually  of  a sallow  complexion, 
stout,  but  effeminate,  and  of  great  irritability  of  nerve, 
lie  also  suffers  from  indigestion,  flatulence,  constipated 
or  disordered  bowels,  his  stools  being  either  block  or 
clay-colourcd.  His  bladder  also  is  highly  irritable ; he 
has  a pain  in  his  back  and  loins ; his  urine  is  abundant 
and  loaded  with  mucus,  together  with  a copious  white 
sediment,  so  that  the  latter  portions  of  urine  pass  like 
so  much  milk. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  often  very  chronic,  on 
account  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  bladder,  with  which 
it  is  connected.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  that  viscus 
is  healthy,  it  often  readily  yields  to  medical  treatment; 
but  in  other  instances,  when  all  appears  lobe  proceeding 
favourably,  the  lungs  become  affected  and  the  patient 
dies  of  phthisis. 

The  urine,  when  examiner],  is  pale,  increased  in  quan- 
tity, often  turbid,  and  covered  with  an  iridescent 
pellicle  or  film,  consisting  of  a solution  of  the  triple 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ; much  mucus  is 
also  deposited,  together  with  a most  copious  precipitate  of 
the  phosphates,  so  that  sometimes  the  urine  appears 
like  so  much  chalk  and  water.  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  although  the  urine  is  so  loaded  with  foreign  matters, 
it  is  generally  of  low  specific  gravity,  or  1001,  1002, 
or  1003. 

As  the  phosphates  have  little  tendency  to  crystallize, 
a nucleus  is  necessary  before  the  sediment  can  concrete 
into  calculi ; and  it  is  in  this  form  of  disease  that  we 
find  such  singular  substances  in  their  centres,  as  a clot 
of  blood,  a piece  of  hardened  mucus,  broken  ends  of 
sounds  or  bougies,  bits  of  straw,  bodkins,  pins,  plum- 
stones,  beans,  nut-shells,  and  bullets. 

The  calculi  which  form  on  these  nuclei  are  of  three 
descriptions  and  in  the  following  proportions.  Out  of 
10S  calculi  examined  there  were  of — 

Phosphate  of  lime,  nearly  pure.  . 8 

Triple  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia  . , • 3 

Mixed  or  fusible  calculi,  being  a 
mixture  of  the  two  preceding  . 91 

102 

These  calculi  arc  distinguished  from  all  other  calculi  in 
being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  They 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  phosphate  of 
lime  calculus  being  nearly  infusible,  by  the  mixed  being 


readily  fusible,  while  the  triple  phosphate  is  known  by  Firman- 
the  minute  crystals  which  often  form  between  the  in- 
terstices  of  the  lamine.  JjjjPjb* 

Every  other  form  «f  calculus,  whether  the  lilhate  or  *C^r‘ 
the  oxalate,  from  the  irritation  it  occasions,  constantly 
produces  a deposit  of  a soft  coating  of  the  phosphates. 

When,  however,  the  phosphatic  deposition  is  once  well 
established,  it  is  seldom  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
sLruta  of  any  other  description.  Thus  of  823  calculi 
examined  by  Dr.  Prout,  he  found  only  three  specimens 
in  which  the  phosphates  had  been  followed  or  sur- 
rounded by  other  calculous  deposits ; and  hence  he 
deduces  the  important  law,  that  a decided  deposition  of 
the  phosphates  is  not  followed  by  one  of  any  other  de- 
scription. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  phosphatic  calculi  are, 
that  they  are  white,  soft,  and  easily  broken  down,  and 
are  deposited  in  concentric  lamina  like  the  lithic  acid 
concretions. 

Diagnosis. — The  phosphatic  sediments  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lithic  by  the  urine,  though  at  first 
acid,  becoming  putrescent,  and  giving  an  alkaline  re- 
action after  standing  a few  hours.  Ammonia  also 
added  to  the  urine  throws  down  a white  cloud,  which 
consists  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  some  of  the 
ammoniaco-magncsian  phosphates,  a test  which  would 
render  the  lithates  soluble.  The  best  lest,  however,  is 
the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  would  re-dissolve 
tiie  precipitate. 

Prognosis. — When  this  diathesis  is  unaccompanied 
by  disease  of  the  bladder  the  prognosis  is  always  fa- 
vourable. When,  however,  it  results  from  a morbid 
state  of  the  bladder  nr  diseased  structure  of  the  kidney, 
the  disease  is  always  of  long  duration.  Should  metas- 
tasis take  place  to  the  lungs  the  disease  is  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  by 
some  mineral  acid  combined  with  an  opiate.  The  acid 
is  not  very  important:  and  the  nitric,  muriatic,  the  phos- 
phatic,  or  the  sulphuric  are  equally  beneficial;  but  the 
dilute  sulphuric  ucid  is  generally  preferred  as  being 
most  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  most  usual  remedy 
therefore  is  the  infusi  roste,  with  an  addition  of  itiv.  to 
nix.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  tinct.  opii 
niiij.  to  tllv.  every  six  hours.  This  combination  is 
generally  so  powerful  in  checking  this  affection,  that 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  added  to  it  if  the 
bowels  should  require  to  be  regulated. 

When  the  phosphatic  diathesis  depends  on  vesical 
catarrh,  or  other  diseased  state  of  the  bladder,  salicins 
gr.  x.  ter  die  has  occasionally  been  found  successful. 

Others  prefer  the  inf.  dioemar,  and  others  uva  ursi. 

It  is  decidedly  bad  practice  to  use  the  pure  alkalies 
in  these  cases. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  diet  should  be  as  nourish- 
ing as  the  state  of  the  diseased  viscus  will  allow ; and  acid, 
wines,  and  ripe  fruits  greatly  assist  in  effecting  the  cure. 

Osaluria — Is  that  diseased  function  of  the  kidney  by 
which  oxalate  of  lime  is  secreted,  a fact  first  determined 
by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

Remote  Cause . — The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  is 
not  determined,  for  persons  in  the  best  health  will  often 
void  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  most  frequent  among  those  who  eat  largely 
of  common  sorrel  (rumex  acetosa),  or  of  tomata  (sola- 
num  iycoperxicum).  and  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  rhubarb 
plant,  all  of  which  many  persons  are  passionately  fond, 
and  all  of  which  contain  oxalic  acid. 
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Elrm«n-  Predisposing  Causes. — This  form  of  disease  may 
tary  Pnn-  exjst  before  puberty,  and  from  that  period  till  sixty, 
£1**?;";°  beyond  which  age  Dr.  Prout  has  met  with  ik>  case.  It 
y is  most  usual,  however,  between  forty  and  fifty.  It 
attacks  both  sexes  and  is  not  incompatible  with  gout. 

Pathology — This  disease  is  decidedly  a disease  of 
function,  and  not  counected  with  any  known  alteration 
of  the  structure  of  the  kidney. 

Oxalic  acid  being  composed  of  carbon  33*99,  and 
of  oxygen  53 '33,  the  elements  of  this  acid  exist  abun- 
dantly in  the  blood,  and  probably  in  many  instances 
this  formation  takes  place  entirely  from  a vitiated 
action  of  the  kidney.  The  experiments  of  Woehler, 
however,  have,  he  thinks,  proved  beyond  a doubt  that 
the  oxalic  is  one  of  the  few  acids  that  make  their  way 
into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  and  are  eliminated, 
both  free  and  combined  with  a base,  from  the  kidney. 
He  caused  a dog  to  swallow  two  drachms  of  oxalic  acid 
mixed  with  a quantity  of  bread  and  meat,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  urine  it  was  found  to  deposit  a precipitate 
on  cooling,  and  a further  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  lime.  On  both  precipitates  being  collected, 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime,  almost 
demonstrating  that  the  oxalic  acid  must  have  been 
carried  directly  from  the  stomach  to  the  kidney. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  very  rarely  appears  under  the  form 
of  au  amorphous  sediment;  still  it  has  occurred  mixed 
with  the  lithic  amorphous  sediments,  but  even  this  is 
uncommon.  Its  appearance  is  still  more  rare  under  the 
form  of  crystallised  gravel,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Prout 
mentions  only  two  instances.  Renal  calculi  of  this 
formation  are  not  very  uncommon,  since  Dr.  Prout 
mentions  having  met  with  twelve  cases.  When  detained 
in  the  bladder  they  often  acquire  a considerable  size,  are 
• rugged,  dark-coloured,  and  tuberculated,  and  from  these 
appearances  have  been  termed  the  44  mulberry  calculi." 
Oxalate  of  lime  enters  as  a constituent  part  into  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  calculi  examined.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  different  transitions : — 

Oxalate  of  lime 113 

Lithic  and  mulberry  ...  15 

Mulberry  and  lithic  . . , 40 

Mulberry  and  phosphates  . , 49 

Fusible  and  mulberry  ...  2 

219 

When  heated  before  the  blow-pipe  the  oxalic  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  pure  lime  remains,  which  gives  a 
strong  brown  stain  to  moistened  turmeric  paper.  This 
calculus  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  by  digestion  in 
carbonate  of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime  is  left.  When  reduced  to  powder 
and  digested  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acids  a perfect  solu- 
tion is  effected.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  acetic  add — a cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
phosphate  of  lime  by  being  insoluble  in  phosphoric  acid. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  attended  with  no  promi-' 
rent  feature.  The  urine,  which  contains  this  substance, 
is  acid,  of  a good  colour  and  remarkably  pure,  and  free 
from  all  sorts  of  sediment  as  well  as  gravel.  The  pa- 
tient is  therefore  hardly  sensible  of  any  inconvenience 
till  he  is  attacked  by  a At  of  nephritic  colic,  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  calculus  from  the  kidney  or  bladder, 
or  else  till  he  is  troubled,  supposing  it  to  be  retainer!,  by 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 


Diagnosis. — The  mode  in  which  this  calculus  may  be  Elemen- 
distinguished  from  all  others  has  been  already  described. 

Prognosis.-—  It  is  seldom  that  a second  calculus  of  the  Medwina. 
oxalate  of  lime  exists  in  the  kidney  after  one  has  keen  - J 

passed.  When  it  is  detained  in  the  bladder  the  patient 
is  of  course  submitted  to  the  accidents  of  a surgical 
operation. 

Treatment.  — Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
medical  treatment  of  this  calculus.  Dr.  Prout  recom- 
mends, after  passing  a mulberry  calculus,  that  we  should 
induce  a lithic  acid  diathesis;  but  it  must  be  questionable 
whether  the  disease  substituted  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
the  one  under  which  the  patient  originally  laboured. 

He  speaks,  however,  of  having  seen  much  advantage 
derived  from  mineral  acids  and  the  sulphates  of  iron  or 
of  quint.  The  fixed  alkalies  often  do  absolute  mischief. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  patient  should  carefully 
avoid  eating  all  substances  containing  oxalic  acid.  A 
gentleman  who  had  lived  as  a bon-vivant,  determined 
to  reform  his  diet,  but  to  render  his  uew  dishes  more 
palatable,  he  ate  every  day  a plateful  of  sorrel,  and 
was  attacked  with  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus. 

Cyttinuria. — The  cystic  oxyde  was  described  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Dr.  Wollaston,  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1810;*  and  from  the  similarity  which  this 
substance  bears  to  certain  oxydes  in  uniting  both  with 
alkulies  and  acids,  Dr.  Wollaston  termed  »i  an  oxyde, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  cystic  oxyde,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  peculiar  to  the  bladder.  Dr.  Marcel,  how- 
ever, has  found  it  in  the  kidney.  This  substance  has 
only  in  a few  instances  been  discovered,  but  ie  suspected 
by  Dr.  Prout  not  to  be  infrequent. 

Remote  Cause.— The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  is 
entirely  unknown. 

Predirnosing  Causes. — The  first  calculus  examined 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  of  this  description  was  taken  from  a 
boy  five  years  old.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  adult ; 
and  Professor  Stromeyer  found  it  in  two  instances  in 
one  family,  and  it  is  supposed  also  to  be  hereditary. 

Pathology. — The  cystic  oxyde  diathesis  is  probably  a 
disease  of  function,  but  in  most  of  the  instances  exa- 
mined at  present,  the  kidneys  have  been  found  diseased. 

An  analysis  of  this  concretion  by  Laasaigne  gives — 

Carbon  • . . 36*2 

Hydrogen  . . 12 '8 

Oxygen  ...  17 

Nitrogen ...  34 

100 

The  element?,  of  cystic  oxyde,  therefore,  exist  plenti- 
fully in  the  blood.  This  substance  appears  to  result 
from  an  original  diathesis,  and  has  been  discovered  in 
the  urine  in  a state  of  solution,  of  mechanical  sus- 
pension, and  also  in  the  solid  form  of  a calculus,  either 
pare  or  else  incrusted  with  the  phosphates  or  lithates. 

The  concretion,  when  pure,  is  not  laminated,  but 
appears  as  one  uniform  mass  confusedly  crystallized 
through  its  whole  substance,  having  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate, though  more  compact.  Before  the  blow-pipe 
it  emits  a peculiarly  fustid  smell,  quite  distinct  fro m 
that  of  uric  acid,  and  is  consumed.  It  U characterized 
by  the  great  variety  of  re-agents  in  which  it  is  soluble. 

It  is  dissolved  abundantly  by  the  muriatic,  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  oxalic  acids ; by  potash,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia, and  even  by  the  neutral  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  bicarbonate  of 
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Elemetf-  ammonia,  nnd  in  ihe  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic  acid*. 
**^1  of  ur'U€  >n  which  this  substance  has  been  (bund  was 

Medicine,  copious,  of  a yellowish  green,  of  a si  rung  peculiar 
• —v—  -•  smell,  and  of  a low  specific  gravity,  or  11)1148  ; it  was 
entirely  free  from  uric  acid,  and  the  urea  deficient  in 
qnantit).  This  diathesis  is  of  unfavourable  prognosis, 
and  its  mode  of  treatment  not  yet  determined. 
t Xanlkuria  is  only  known  by  the  occasional  existence 
of  an  exceedingly  rare  calculus,  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Marcel,  and  has  since  been  met  with  by  Liebig  and 
Woehler,  and  also  by  Professor  Langeubeck,  of  Got- 
tingen. Its  chemical  characters  are  hardly  determined, 
but  it  turns  yellow  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  same  elements  and  in 
the  same  proportions  as  lithic  acid,  only  minus  one  atom 
of  oxygen.  The  causes  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  its 
treatment,  are  at  present  very  obscure. 

Dr.  Marcel  has  also  described  a variety  of  calculus 
under  the  name  of  fibrinous  calculus,  which  appears  to 
be  composed  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodic  has  met  with  oue  specimen  of  this  formation.  It 
was  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size  of  a horse-bean, 
yellow,  semitransparent,  not  very  unlike  amber  in  ap- 
pearance, but  less  hard.  When  dry  it  shrivelled  up. 
Dr.  Hodgkin  found  in  the  bladder  of  a boy  after  death 
a concretion  which  consisted  of  concentric  layers  of  a 
white  daslic  substance,  like  coagulated  albumen,  and 
between  each  layer  was  a thin  strata  of  very  friable 
earthy  matter,  probably  phosphate  of  lime.  Nothing 
further  is  kuowii  of  this  unusual  disease. 

Or  the  Diseases  of  Function  of  the  Uterus. 

The  functional  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  leucorrhcpa, 
amenorrheen,  and  its  variety,  chlorosis,  and  also  dysme- 
norrlitea.  This  class  of  disease  has  been  known  since 
medicine  was  a science. 

Of  LnrcoRRmsA. 

Lcucorrhora  is  a while  or  nearly  white  discharge 
from  the  vagina,  unattended  with  pain. 

Remote  Cause . — This  affection  may  arise  from  all 
those  moral  or  physicul  causes  which  depress  the  system 
generally,  and  which  act  so  powerfully  on  the  frames  of 
delicate  females,  as  any  severe  mental  suffering,  the 
depression  which  follows  high  excitement,  exhaustion 
caused  hy  hot  rooms,  sudden  or  great  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, deficient  nourishment,  or,  on  the  contrary,  too 
stimulating  a diet.  Leucorrhrea,  likewise,  has  many 
local  causes,  as  the  irritation  and  weakness  caused  by 
abortion  or  child-bearing,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  often 
continues  during  the  period  of  suckling. 

Predisposing  Causes.  — Leucorrbma  is  occasionally 
seen  in  young  children,  but  is  only  common  to  adult  age. 
It  may  attack  women  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most 
frequent  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  It  is  a disease  to 
which  females  of  every  temperament  are  subject ; for,  of 
nineteen  cases  given  by  Marc  d'Espine,  six  were  robust, 
nine  moderately  strong,  and  four  only  were  sickly. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  “ whites  ” in  young 
females  occurring  monthly,  for  a short  time  preceding 
the  development  of  the  culumenia,  and  for  a few  months 
after  their  appearance.  At  a later  period  of  life  a 
similar  discharge  often  takes  place  at  regular  times  in 
women  labouring  under  nmcnorrlitta,  and  often  conti- 
nues until  the  natural  secretion  is  restored.  Leucorrhma 
is  also  common  in  many  women  during  tlie  intervals  of 
menstruation  ; and  in  these  cases  the  discharge  may 


increase  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  tlie  appear-  EWram- 
ance  of  the  menses,  cease  during  their  flow,  but  re- 
appear  after  their  subsidence.  In  other  cases  leuonrrhcea  Mediciwe, 
alternates  with  menorrhagia.  . 

Pathology.— The  leucorrhoeal  discharge  may  proceed 
from  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  or  from  both ; but  the 
structure  of  these  parts,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is 
perfectly  healthy.  Marc  d’Espine*  has  shown  this  to 
be  the  case  hy  a number  of  examinations  made  by  the 
speculum  ; for  he  found  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  perfectly 
healthy  in  fifty-three  cases,  slightly  red  in  thirty-five 
cases,  and  red  and  granulated  in  twenty-five  coses. 

This  disease  is  therefore  strictly  a disease  of  function. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  this  discharge  is  secreted  by 
the  mucous  follicles,  or  by  the  web  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, supposing  the  uterus  to  possess  one;  and  it 
seems  most  probable  both  systems  are  faulty  in  this 
•Section.  The  pain  under  the  left  breast,  which  so 
often  accompanies  leucorrham,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  structural  lesion,  neither  by  any  direct  nervous 
sympathy.  Vailetx  conceives  it  to  he  a dorso-costal 
neuralgia,  but  is  unable  to  explain  its  occurrence  as  a 
symptom  of  this  affection. 

Symptoms. — The  leucorrhccal  discharge  is  tumally  of 
a blund  cuneiform  nature,  and  probably  contains  some 
albumen.  Its  quantity  is  often  so  considerable  as  to 
wet  several  napkins  in  the  twenty- (our  hours ; its  con- 
sistency is  various,  or  from  a transparent  aud  almost 
aqueous  discharge  lo  one  of  considerable  thickness  and 
opacity,  while  its  colour  differs  from  nearly  a pure  white 
to  a blue  or  yellow. 

The  patient  is  not  sensible  <>f  any  increase  of  local 
heat,  pain,  or  tenderness  in  the  part  from  which  the 
discharge  proceeds ; but  her  constitution  is  generally 
languid  and  weak,  her  complexion  pale  and  sallow,  and  • 
often  with  a dark  areola  under  her  eye.  She  complains 
of  pain  in  her  back,  but  the  more  characteristic  symptom 
is  a pain  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  tlie  right,  and 
occasionally  on  both  sides,  and  which  is  often  constant, 
severe,  and  distressing.  The  totigue  is  generally  clean, 
the  pulse  quick  and  irritable,  and  the  bowels  consti- 
pated. In  a few  cases  the  constitution  sympathises  more 
actively,  and  in  these  instances  syncope,  hysteria,  and 
perhaps  some  local  irritation,  as  bearing  down,  is  present 

The  duration  of  lencorrhoca  is  very  various,  but  it 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  from  two  weeks  to  two  months 
under  medical  treatment ; but  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  often 
many  months  iu  subsiding. 

Diagnosis. — Lcucorrhura  is  distinguished  from  go- 
norrhoea by  the  moral  character  of  the  party,  by  the 
absence  of  all  local  pain,  l>y  the  whiteness  of  the 
discharge,  and  by  the  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  pleurisy  or  for  hepatitis,  and  the  patient  is 
sadly  punished  in  consequence.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  however,  the  existence  of  the  leucorrtKra  is 
sufficient  to  determine  tlie  harmless  nature  of  the  pain. 

Prognosis . — The  prognosis  is  in  every  instance  most 
favourable. 

Treatment.—? The  treatment  may  be  general  or  local, 
or  both  conjoined.  A large  number  of  cases  readily 
yield  to  a general  treatment  by  the  mineral  ivcirfs.  Tlie 
infusi  rofcte  3 xj.  sp.  Siberia  nitrici  3 j.,  to  which  may 
be  added  magnesite  sulphatis  3 j.  should  the  bowels  bo 
costive,  and  also  tinct.  hyoscynmi  n\xv.  if  there  should 
be  pain  in  the  aide,  ter  die,  is  it  prescription  very  often 
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Kle?r.eo-  successful.  In  tbe  more  ohsrinate  cases  the  draught 
lary  Piiu*  may  be  strengthened  by  itliij.  lo  Itlv,  of  dilute  sulphuric 
eiplea  of  Jf  ||ie  patient  at  the  same  time  be  labouring 

Medicine.  uud^r  ameaorrhma,  one  to  three  grains  of  the  sulphate 
^ of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  the  *thcr;  or,  wliat  is 
still  belter,  ten  grain*  of  salicine  three  tunes  a day.  Tbe 
cold  bath,  horse  exercise,  and  country  air  are  desirable 
adjuvants. 

When  the  disease  has  resisted  general  remedies,  tome 
local  treatment  is  necessary,  and  this  consists  of  astrin- 

feut  injections  thrown  up  the  vagina  by  a syringe  or 
ndia- rubber  bottle.  The  most  popular  injections  are 
the  deenctum  querci,  or  a drachm  of  alum  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  wuter,  or  else  a drachm  of  tbe  sulphate 
of  tine  to  the  same  quantity  of  wuter,  or  leu  to  twenty 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  These  injections  should  be  administered 
slowly,  the  patient  being  in  a recumbent  posture.  They 
seldom  give  any  pain.  Some  difference  of  opiuiun 
exists  as  to  tbe  form  of  disease  in  which  they  are  useful, 
for  some  practitioners  rely  almost  entirely  on  them  for 
the  cure  of  vaginal  leucorrlnsa,  but  consider  them  as 
highly  injurious  when  the  discharge  takes  place  from 
the  uterus;  while  others  use  them  in  every  case. 

Iu  very  acute  forms  of  leuconhora  cupping  from  the 
loins,  or  leeches  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
are  useful,  and  after  this  hip-baths  and  vaginal  injections 
of  warm  water  may  be  employed  till  the  severity  of  the 
attack  has  subsided. 

Dietetic  treatment— Tbe  diet  in  roost  cases  of  leu- 
corrhiru  should  be  light  aud  nutritious,  and  a glass  or 
two  of  some  French  or  Rhenish  wine  greatly  assists  the 
patient’s  recovery. 

Of  Auexorrhcka. 

Amcuorrhmn  is  a partial  nr  total  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  ul  the  usual  periods. 

Remote  Cause. — Ann-norrhan  uriscs,  like  leucorrhcea, 
in  some  women  from  great  delicacy  of  constitution  ; iu 
others  from  the  luxurious  routine  of  a London  Lite. 
There  are  likewise  many  other  more  direct  causes,  as 
taking  cold  during  the  term  of  menstruation,  and 
especially  by  getting  wet  in  the  feet.  Any  powerful 
mental  or  physical  shock  received  during  the  same 
period  is  also  a cause.  Amenorrhcea  is  also  u conse- 
quence of  most  severe  disorder*,  as  fever  or  phthisis. 

Predisposing  Causes.  — It  is  difficult  lo  say  at  what  a;r, 
taking  the  extremes  of  adult  life,  a party  may  be  said  to 
labour  under  amenorrhcea,  for  great  differences  exist  as 
to  the  time  of  commencement  of  the  first  menstruation 
and  the  termination  of  the  last. 

It  may  be  staled,  however,  that  the  most  general  age 
of  puberty  in  tbe  female  is  about  fifteen,  and  also  that 
rather  before  fifty  this  sexual  function  ceases.  Ame- 
norrhcca  is  perhapB  most  common  at  these  two  extremes 
of  adult  age.  In  young  women,  for  example,  the  first 
appearance  of  menstruation  is  often  followed  by  an  in- 
termission of  two,  three,  or  more  periods,  after  which 
this  function  is  regularly  performed  unless  some  dis- 
turbing cause  suppresses  it.  The  mid.Ue  periods  of  life 
are  in  most  women  occupied  between  pregnancy  and 
suckling,  so  that  a considerable  portion  of  life  is  thus 
passed  in  a state  of  natural  amenorrhcea.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  menstrual  period,  however,  the  functions  of 
tbe  nterus  are  more  feebly  performed,  and  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  menstruation  often  intermits, 
returns,  and  then  ceases  altogether. 


Pathology.— In  amenorrhcea  the  uterus  retains  its  Klemen- 
heaithv  structure.  The  only  seiiMble  difference  is  that  iaiyPrio- 
the  c ervix  is  perhaps  smaller  and  more  pointed,  but  at 
the  proper  periods  even  this  enlarges  and  assumes  the  . * >C*^. 
natural  and  healthy  form  incident  to  that  time.  Ame- 
norrhcea  is  consequently  a result  of  mere  disordered 
functiun  of  tbe  uterus. 

Amenorrhcea,  besides  being  a mere  functional  disease, 
sometimes  arises  from  congenital  malformation  ; thus 
the  uterus  may  be  wanting,  or  it  may  be  irregularly  or 
incompletely  developed.  The  canal  in  the  cervix  may 
be  imperforate;  there  may  be  a membrane  covering  the 
os  uteri ; the  vagina  may  be  wanting,  its  sides  adherent, 
or  its  orifice  closed  by  adhesion,  a false  membrane,  or 
an  imperforate  hymen.  The  ovaries  also  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  found  wanting ; nevertheless  the  persons 
in  whom  this  defect  occurs  are  in  other  res|>ects  well 
formed  and  healthy,  and  all  the  organic  functions,  stive 
tbe  one  in  question,  fully  performed.  Tlie  bo^om, 
however,  of  such  women  is  not  prominent,  their  voice 
is  deeper  than  is  usual,  and  a slight  beard  appears  on 
the  up|*r  lip,  so  that  there  is  a mixture  of  masculine 
and  feminine  peculiarities  both  of  person  and  character 
iu  these  individuals. 

Symptoms. — Amenorrhcea  may  be  partial  or  total, 
that  is,  the  menses  may  be  deficient  ill  quantity  or  be 
delayed  as  to  time,  or  may  be  altogether  suppressed  for 
one  or  more  period*. 

When  amenorrhcea  » partial  the  quantity  may  be 
smaller  than  usual.  Thus  the  mean  quantity  lost 
amounts  to  about  four  ounces ; but  it  may  now  be  re- 
duced to  a mere  show,  and  hardly  soil  more  than  one 
or  two  napkins.  It  may  also  be  defective  as  to  quality, 
being  often  much  paler  than  usual.  Again,  amenor- 
rluea  may  be  partial  as  to  time,  the  menses  appearing 
only  every  five  or  six  weeks  instead  of  every  month. 

Again,  the  amenorrhcea  may  be  total,  the  discharge  not 
taking  place  perhaps  till  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two,  or 
more  periods.  Whichever  form  amenorriicea  mny 
assume,  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same,  and  are 
usually  divided  into  acute  and  chronic. 

Acu>e  auienorrtusa  generally  takes  place  from  some 
cause  acting  immediately  previous  to  or  during  the 
uieuiitnial  period,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 
anxiety,  fright,  or  an  attack  of  fever  or  other  severe  dis- 
order. In  this  case  there  in  considerable  febrile  action, 
flushed  face,  a quick  pulse,  great  pain  in  the  back  and 
side,  and  often  much  local  suffering;  while  instances 
are  known  in  highly  excitable  females  of  this  apparently 
trifling  affection  terminating  in  insanity. 

Chronic  amenorrhcea  is  generally  the  result  of  much 
constitutional  debility,  and  the  patient  at  the  usual 
mensuai  period  has  shivering;  pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  and  down  tbe  thighs ; weight  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  together  with  great  lassitude  and  depres- 
sion. These  symptoms,  having  lasted  a day  or  two,  pass 
away  without  any  menstrual  secretion,  and  are  repealed 
each  succeeding  month  till  there  is  a return  to  a healthy 
state.  But  tbe  effects  of  thia  abortion  are  not  so  tem- 
porary, for  in  the  intervals  severe  headache,  throbbing, 
and  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  temples  and  pain  in  the 
left  side  are  for  the  moat  part  present.  Tbe  appetite 
also  ts  impaired,  the  bowels  irregular,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  strength  much  reduced,  together  with  parox- 
ysms of  hysteria  or  of  palpitutioo. 

The  moat  exquisite  form  of  chronic  amenorrhcea. 
however,  is  chlorosis , or  tbe  green  sickness.  In  thia 
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Klwnco-  case,  in  addition  to  the  previous  symptoms  the  oounte- 
nance  singularly  sallow,  or  of  a yellowish  green,  end 
Medicine,  bloated,  and  the  legs  a?demalous,  with  in  general  much 
. arterial  action,  producing  in  the  carotids  the  “ bruit  du 
diablc.”  Iu  many  of  these  cases  also  the  appetite  be- 
comes singularly  morbid  and  depraved,  while  the 
patient's  strength  and  spirits  are  depressed  in  the  ex- 
treme ; she  is  readily  overcome,  and  bursts  into  tears  oa 
the  slightest  emotion,  and  generally  passes  much  time 
in  her  room. 

Ameuorrhaca  is  eometimes  accompanied  by  a vica- 
rious hemorrhage  from  some  remote  organ,  and  gene- 
rally from  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  nostrils  ; but  coses  are 
recorded  in  which  it  has  burst  forth  from  the  eyes,  cars, 
gums,  arms,  bladder,  nipples,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  from  the  joints,  the  axilla,  the  stump  of  an 
amputated  limb,  from  ulcers,  varicose  tumors,  and  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  generally.  The  attack  in  these 
cases  comes  on  suddenly,  and  continues  at  intervals  for 
some  days,  unless  the  quantity  be  very  great,  in  which 
case  there  is  only  one  haemorrhage.  The  local  and  per- 
haps constitutional  distress  under  which  the  patient 
laboured  may  have  been  thus  relieved,  but  her  health  is 
not  re-established  in  the  interval.  Vicarious  htemor- 
rhage,  instead  of  occurring  every  month,  sometimes 
alternates  monthly  with  the  catamenia,  and  sometimes 
again  it  only  occurs  after  long  periods,  so  as  to  appear 
quite  accidental. 

Instead  of  vicarious  haemorrhage,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, when  the  patient's  health  has  suffered  greatly,  that 
the  leucorrlnral  discharge  has  appeared  at  the  regular 
periods,  instead  of  the  menses,  and  this  for  many  suc- 
cessive periods,  greatly  adding  to  the  nervous  sensibility 
which  so  remarkably  characterizes  this  disease,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  hysteria. 

Diagnosis. — The  points  involved  in  the  diagnosis  are, 
whether  the  amenorrhcEa  is  the  result  of  pregnancy,  or 
of  congenital  malformation,  and  these  cases  can  be 
readily  determined  by  an  examination.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  arc  endless  instances  of  a woman 
bearing  many  children  successively  without  menstruating, 
the  impregnation  taking  place  during  lactation.  Professor 
Frank  also  gives  the  case  of  a woman  who  bore  three 
children,  without  having  menstruated  cither  previously 
to  her  marriage  or  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the 
children. 

Prognosis. — Amenorrhcea  is  itself  void  of  danger, 
unless  it  denotes  the  existence  of  some  disease  of  a 
fatal  character,  as  phthisis.  At  the"  turn  of  life*'  it  is 
sometimes  succeeded  by  ovarian  or  uterine  disease. 

Treatment. — When  a sudden  suppression  of  menstru- 
ation has  taken  place,  as  in  acute  amenorrhcca,  the 
natural  flow  is  often  re-established  by  placing  the 
patient's  feet  in  warm  water,  or  else  by  placing  her  in  a 
warm  hip-bath,  and  exhibiting  some  diaphoretic  medi- 
cine or  drink  at  bed  time,  when  the  discharge  often  re- 
turns in  a few  hours.  If,  however,  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  fever,  headache,  and  a quick  pulse,  dry  skin, 
and  heated  tongue,  some  blood  should  be  taken  from 
the  arm  ; a saline  purgative,  com  hi  tied  with  a mild  opiate, 
should  be  exhibited  ter  die,  and  hot  fomentations  be  ap- 
plied to  the  alkdomen. 

The  chronic  forms  of  amenorrhcea  are  best  treated  by 
tonics ; and  there  is  no  class  of  medicines  which  have 
not  maintained  much  reputation  in  this  complaint,  as 
musk,  castor,  camphor,  or  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
tonics.  Dr.  Locock  speaks  of  the  combination  of 


myrrh,  aloes,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  of  the  essential  oil  of  Kleiren- 
aavine,  as  having  been  highly  useful  in  his  practice. 
(Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine.)  In  general  the  amenorrhOM  jviJd trine, 
is  best  treated  with  salicine,  gT.x.  ter  die, or  with  prepara-  . J 

lions  of  iron,  as  the  citrate  of  iron,  gr.  x.  ter  die,  or  Grif- 
fith's mixture ; but  the  salicine  less  frequently  disappoints 
the  hopes  of  the  practitioner  than  the  iron,  and  does  not 
heat  the  patient  or  cause  headache.  When  the  bowels 
are  extremely  confined  the  decoct,  aloes  3 fs.  to  J j.  ter 
die  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  or  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  medicines.  If  these  remedies 
should  fail,  a wide  field  of  experiment  is  laid  open  to 
the  practitioner.  Dr.  Bardesley,  for  iitstnncc,  recom- 
mends strychnia  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  n grain,  a 
remedy  unquestionably  of  great  danger  and  of  little 
benefit;  while  others  recommend  savine,  tinct.  cantha- 
rides  ill xxv.  ter  die,  the  turpcniines,balsnms,or  gtiaincum. 

The  patient,  however,  had  belter  repair  to  some  of  the 
natural  mineral  springs,  as  Tunbridge  Wells  or  Chel- 
tenham, where  she  can  have  wholesome  air  and  exer- 
cise, rather  than  submit  to  so  endless  a series  of  medica- 
menlations. 

Dv-ltKNORftUttA,  OR  IIVSTERALGIA, 

Is  that  affection  in  which  the  periods  of  menstruation 
are  attended  with  great  pain. 

Remote  Causes. — This  affection,  often  constitutional, 
is  common  to  barren,  to  epileptic,  or  to  highly  hysterical 
women.  It  sometimes  arises,  however,  from  fnght,  or 
other  cause  which  suspends  the  flow  of  the  menses. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Dysmenorrhcea  is  rare  before 
the  body  baa  acquired  its  full  growth,  and  is  most  com- 
mon between  twenty  and  thirty-five.  It  necessarily 
ceases  during  pregnancy  and  suckling,  but  it  returns 
and  marks  the  few  last  years  of  menstruation.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  women  of  a nervous  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  of  strong  passions,  and  it  is  said  more 
especially  to  affect  those  devoted  to  a monastic  life. 

Pitliology.  —Dysmenorrhcea  unquestionably  accom- 
panies most  structural  diseases  of  the  womb,  but  struc- 
tural diseases  of  the  womb  are  rare  till  after  forty. 

Tins  form  of  uterine  disease,  therefore,  iti  the  great 
majority  of  cases  is  purely  functional. 

Symptoms. — Catamenial  hysteralgia  commences  most 
commonly  two,  three,  or  more  days  before  menstruation. 

The  symptoms  are  lumbar  pains,  increased  by  the  patient 
attempting  to  stand,  and  also  pains  of  the  hypogastrium 
and  umbilicus.  These  pains  have  dilferent  characters 
snd  intensities,  and  are  described  as  lancinating,  or  stab- 
bing, or  constricted,  and  as  if  the  abdomen  was  grasped 
by  a powerful  hand.  The  patient  from  her  sufferings 
being  unable  to  walk,  her  digestive  functions  are  generally 
deranged,  and  her  bowels  constipated  or  otherwise 
affected-  The  mamma:  also  enlarge  and  are  painful, 
the  genital  organs  arc  swollen,  a mucous  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  vagina,  the  passage  of  urine  is  attended 
with  heat,  and  in  some  cases  l>oth  the  bladder  and 
rectum  sympathize,  and  are  irritable. 

These  symptoms  increase  as  the  period  approaches, 
when  they  sometimes  suddenly  cease,  but  at  other  times 
they  continue  till  the  menstrual  flux  decreases,  and  then 
are  mitigated.  The  flow  is  often  trifling  and  so  defec- 
tive in  quality  and  quantity  as  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reddish  serosily,  or,  being  abundant,  it  may  suddenly 
cease  and  return  some  days  after.  In  other  cases  it 
is  profuse,  almost  amounting  to  haemorrhage.  In 
the  intervals,  in  many  cases,  the  patient  enjoys  good 
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Wetneo-  health  ; in  other  case*,  ihe  pain*,  though  mitigated,  are 
aroused  on  the  slightest  motion,  while  in  a very  few 
Medicine.  inflammation  of  the  uterus  extending  perhaps  to 
the  ovaries,  may  take  place. 

Diagnons. — The  coincidence  of  the  attack  with  the 
periodic  flow,  and  its  subsidence  after  it*  cessation,  are 
sufficient  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this  affection. 

Prognosis. — The  symptoms  of  hysteralgia  are  some* 
times  so  intense  as  to  alarm  and  distress  both  the  patient 
and  her  family,  but  life  is  never  compromised,  and  the 
prognosis  is  consequently  always  favourable. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  more  distressing 
to  the  patient  than  hysteralgia,  or  that  are  altogether 
Jess  under  the  control  of  medicine.  During  the  period, 
however,  a warm  hip-bulh,  an  opiate,  and  the  mist,  cam- 
phone  c.  sp.  letheris  nitrici  often  afford  great  relief,  and 
in  recent  cases  of  great  severity  some  blood  may  be 
taken  by  cupping  from  the  loins,  in  the  interval  the 
pm n^,  it  has  been  stated,  are  often  mitigated,  but  never- 
theless they  are  still  often  reproduced  by  every  attempt 
to  walk,  and  the  patient  is  perhaps  for  many  months 
confined  to  the  sofa.  Under  these  circumstances  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  bleeding  is  not  only  of  no  use. 
but  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  absolutely  injurious; 
neither  do  blisters  produce  any  satisfactory  results.  We 
have,  however,  some  resource  in  stimulant  medicines,  as 
camphor  gr.  v.  to  x.  ter  die  ; ill  the  inistura  assafirtida 
3 Is.  to  3 j.  ter  die;  also  in  salicine,  iron,  castor,  musk, 
warm  purgatives,  and  quina;  and  all  these  perhaps  give 
relief  in  turn,  but  all  at  length  perhaps  equally  fail, 
showing  that  they  act  rather  on  the  mind  than  on 
the  body.  From  this  cause  we  should  recommend 
change  of  scene,  of  air.  and  of  society,  together  with 
cold  bathing  in  the  morning  during  the  intervals,  and 
warm  baths  at  the  particular  periods.  Such  exercise, 
also,  on  horseback  as  the  patient  can  take  she  should  be 
permitted  to  indulge  in,  and  her  mind  should  be  amused 
in  every  possible  manner.  At  length  these  miseries 
subside  or  are  suspended  by  marriage,  pregnancy,  suck- 
ling, or  the  approach  of  the  u time  of  life.”  The  worst 
cases  are  those  which  are  connected  with  disease  of  the 
heartorwilhepilepsy,and  in  these  instances  no  permanent 
relief  is  obtained  unless  the  primary  disease  subsides. 


Or  Hemorrhages. — Order  II. 
Ha*monrhage  is  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  an  organ,  or  else  from  some  tissue  of  the 
body,  and  more  especially  from  the  cellular  and  mucous 
tissues.  It  may  lake  place  from  the  rupture  of  a blood- 
vessel, whether  caused  by  a simple  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, or  by  an  abscess  or  other  form  of  ulcer.  More 
commonly,  however,  haemorrhage  takes  place  from  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  part,  without  any  rupture  of 
vessel  or  breach  of  surface,  aud  this  latter  form  is  that 
which  occurs  in  ninety-nine  coses  in  a hundred.  The 
olood  effused  may  be  either  venous  or  arterial,  and  the 
symptoms  it  gives  rise  to  depend  on  the  organ  affected 
aud  the  quantity  of  blood  lost. 

Haemorrhage  may  be  caused  by  a diseased  action  of 
the  solids,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  active  or  passive. 
It  is  passive,  for  instance,  when  it  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  il  blow  which  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  part  and 
allows  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Il  is  passive  also  when  the  heart  acts  so  powerfully  as  to 
overcome  the  capillaries  of  the  pan.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances, however,  in  which  it  is  evidently  active,  as  in 
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menstruation,  in  vicarious  haemorrhage,  in  some  ensea  Elemen- 
of  inflammation,  and  also  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  the  prelude  to  ph(hi*i«.  There  are  a certain  jjodlieim. 
numberuf  hamiorrhagCKalso  which  do  not  appear  loorigi-  — > 
nate  in  a primary  diseased  action  of  the  solids,  but  which 
seem  lo  result  from  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 

Thus  haemorrhages  are  common  when  the  blood  con- 
tains less  fihrine  than  in  health,  as  in  typhus  and  in 
scurvy,  while  they  are  rare  in  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  contains  an  excess  of  fibrine,  as  in  inflammation 
or  chlorosis.  This  diminution  of  fihrine  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  is  so  constant  that  Andral  conceives  it 
impossible  not  to  regard  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the 
other.  In  htemorrhage  from  plethora  he  conceives  that 
the  fibrine  remaining  the  same,  or  being  diminished,  the 
blood  contains  a larger  proportion  of  red  globules  than 
in  liealth;  while  in  scurvy,  or  other  depressed  states  of 
the  system,  the  fibrine  is  alone  diminished,  the  red 
globules  remaining  in  normal  proportion.  In  general, 
in  hemorrhage,  the  blood  is  not  buffed,  has  a large  soft 
clot,  and  if  the  haemorrhage  has  been  considerable,  with 
difficulty  coagulates,  showing  a diminished  quantity  of 
fibrine.  Many  substances  also  which  directly  contaminate 
the  blood  have  the  power  to  produce  htemorrhage.  A so- 
lution of  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  injected  into  the  veins  of 
animals,  deprives  the  blood  entirely  of  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating. and  the  absorption  of  the  muriate  of  soda  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  scurvy.  Many  morbid  poisons  also,  as 
that  of  typhus  fever  or  of  small- pox,  also  have  a simdar 
tendency.  Haemorrhage,  therefore,  may  be  caused  by  an 
altered  state  of  the  blood  as  well  as  by  a diseased  con- 
dition of  the  solids,  and  in  many  instances,  perhaps,  is 
referable  to  both  causes.  One  of  the  most  general  laws 
of  htemorrhage,  according  to  Gendrin,  is,  that  when 
blood  is  effused  into  the  substance  of  an  organ,  as  the 
brain,  it  is  never  absorbed  without  the  process  of  in- 
flammation being  set  up. 

Apoplexia 

Is  the  effusion  of  blood  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  causing  the  patient  suddenly  to  fail  down, 
deprived  on  the  instant  of  all  sense  and  motion.  This 
disease  was  well  known  in  the  Greek  and  Homan 
schools  of  medicine,  and  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
and  of  too  striking  a character  to  have  escaped  observ- 
ation even  in  the  rudest  age*  of  society.  In  the  year 
1839,  5293  persons  died  of  apoplexy,  and  4910  of 
paralysis,  probably  in  consequence  of  apoplexy,  in 
England  and  Wales,  thus  giving  one  death  in  thirty- 
three  from  this  cause  in  our  own  country. 

Remote  Cause. — Among  the  most  trequent  causes 
of  apoplexy  is  an  intemperate  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
a class  of  substances  which  not  only  powerfully  excites 
and  powerfully  depresses  the  action  of  the  brain,  but 
also  acts  specifically  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  causing 
not  only  temporary  energetic  action  of  those  part«,  but 
also  organic  alterations  in  their  structure.  In  the  latter 
case  the  powers  of  the  heart  are  often  |>ermanently  aug- 
mented, while  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  thickened  and 
thinned,  or  ulcerated,  have  their  elasticity  destroyed,  and 
the  tendency  to  htemorrhage  of  the  brain  increased.  The 
excessive  use  of  narcotics,  as  opium  or  tobacco,  is  also 
supposed  to  predispose  lo  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
consequently  lo  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  hon-vivunt, 
the  indolent, and  the  sedentary  person  is  the  most  frequent 
victim  of  this  disease,  from  his  usually  plethoric  habit. 

Extremes  of  temperature,  also,  are  powerful  predis- 
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Klemen-  ponenU  to  apoplexy ; for  in  Hummer  the  fluids  are  ei* 
»«jf  Prio-  patted  and  the  lone  of  the  capillaries  impaired,  while 
Medicine  1,1  w'n,cr  cold  drives  (he  blood  from  the  periphery 
t * of  the  body  to  its  central  organs,  and  consequently  to 

the  brain.  Sudden  and  great  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
as  they  rapidly  exhau»t  the  nervous  power,  are  more 
frequently  fatal  than  the  uniform  continuance  of  hs  ex- 
tremes, and  these  have  been  considered, on  more  tbau  one 
occasion,  as  the  cause  of  apoplexy  prevailing  to  such  an 
extent  at  Edinburgh  and  Rome  as  to  be  almost  endemic. 

The  greater  number  of  deaths  from  apoplexy  in 
France,  says  (iendrin,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
shown  the  powerful  effects  of  moral  causes  in  produc- 
ing this  fatal  disorder.  No  times  were  ever  more  fruit- 
ful in  conjunctions  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  and 
to  rouse  the  moral  feelings.  Fortune*  were  broken, 
the  bonds  of  relationship  destroyed, — the  cares  of  envy 
and  of  intrigue,  the  wounds  of  calumny,  the  dreams  of 
ambition,  the  activity  of  political  hatred,  weighing  still 
more  heavily  on  the  oppressor  than  on  the  oppressed, 
were  all  in  their  fullest  activity,  unchecked  by  any  true 
principle  of  religion  or  of  sound  philosophy. 

Mechanical  obstruction  is  also  a frequent  occasion  of 
apoplexy.  If  an  obstacle,  for  example,  be  opposed  to 
the  course  of  the  blood,  as  when  the  valves  of  the  heart 
are  diseased,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  capillary 
system  generally,  and  consequently  in  the  brain.  Apo- 
plexy is  still  more  common  when  the  aorta  is  diseased, 
the  force  of  the  heart,  unchecked  by  the  elasticity  of  that 
vessel,  acting  directly  on  the  brain,  so  that  its  vessels 
often  give  way  from  this  cause.  Mechanical  violence, 
nlso,  often  produces  apoplectic  effusion.  Thus  a con- 
cussion of  the  brain  always  produces  temporary  con- 
gestion of  that  organ,  while,  if  severe,  effusion  may 
take  place  behind  the  dura  mater,  or  between  the  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  iuto  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which 
may  be  extensively  ruptured.  A workman  fell  into  a 
well,  fractured  both  his  Ipgs,  am!  died  two  hours  after- 
wards. In  this  ease  a large  apoplectic  /oyer,  filled  with 
blood,  existed  in  the  hrniu,  which  had  so  lacerated  its  sub- 
stance that  both  the  lateral  ventricles  communicated. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Apoplexy  occurs  even  in  some 
few  instances  in  childhood.  Billard  gives  the  case  of  a 
child  that  died  apoplectic  at  three  Hays  old  from  effusion 
into  the  left  hemisphere  and  about  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
corpora  stnata.  Serves  also  saw  a similar  case  in  a child 
three  months  old.  Apoplexy,  however,  is  extremely  rare 
till  puberty,  and  only  a few  case*  are  met  with  before 
twenty.  It  is  not  uufrequent  between  thirty  and  fifty, 
while  after  fifty  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
death.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  favour 
the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  old  age.  At  that  period 
the  capillary  system  becomes  in  part  obliterated  in  ail 
organs,  and  thus  the  veins  are  filled  with  a greater 
quantity  of  blood,  or  becume  congested.  The  cerebral 
arteries  also  are  often  diseased  ; the  heart  also  has  fre- 
quently ucquired  on  abnormal  power,  driving  the  blood 
with  great  violence  towards  the  brain,  while  the  lungs 
have  their  functions  impaired,  so  that  the  blood  is  only 
imperfectly  oxygenated  ; mud  all  ihese  are  cause*  of 
congestion  and*  of  tendency  to  rupture  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain. 

Roth  sexes  are  liable  to  this  affection,  and  in  nearly 
equal  proportion ; the  number  of  deaths  in  the  male 
population  of  this  country  in  IH39  being  2809,  and 
of  the  female  portion  2481.  The  party  mo^t  liable 
to  attack  is  florid  in  complexion,  short  in  the  neck, 


promiuent  iu  the  eye,  broad  in  the  chest,  protuberant  Efcmen- 
in  the  belly,  and  loaded  with  fat,  and  sometimes  tan'  Hria- 
enormou-sly  ao.  Many  thin  persons,  with  spare  long 
necks,  however,  frequently  fall  from  apoplexy,  but  it  is  _"**• 
probable  in  these  cose*  that  their  heart,  or  large  vessel*,  ' im_v— 
must  be  diseased.  As  form  descends,  a large  number 
of  apoplexies  appear  to  be  hereditary,  and  many  suc- 
cessive generations  fall  from  this  complaint.  It  is 
common  also  in  families. 

The  act  of  digestion  appears  to  predispose  to  apoplexy, 
for  numbers  are  attacked  after  dinner.  Sleep,  also, 
which  many  physiologists  suppose  to  be  caused  by  a 
temporary  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  is 
another  predisposing  circumstance.  Thus  of  176  cases 
examined  by  Gendnn,  97  had  been  attacked  during 
sleep. 

Many  diseases  also  predispose  to  apoplexy,  as  mania, 
epilepsy,  also  suppressed  haemorrhoids,  amenorrhcea, 
and  especially  the  M turn  or  life,”  and  probably  from 
the  plethora  they  induce. 

Pathology.-—  Some  very  few  esses  have  died  from 
apoplexy  when  nothing  hit  been  found  but  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  scalp,  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  brain  itself,  but  without  the  extrava- 
sation of  a particle  of  blood,  so  that  ihe  party  has  fallen 
from  mere  pressure  on  the  brain,  caused  by  the  apo- 
plectic otgasm.  The  rule,  however,  in  apoplexy,  is,  that 
a greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  is  effused  either  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  else  into  the  snhxiauce  of 
the  brain,  or  into  both  in  every  case.  When  the 
quantity  is  trifling,  the  disease  is  seldom  fatal  on  the 
first  attack,  so  that  in  examining  apoplectic  cases  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a cavity  scarcely  bigger  than  an  OAt 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  evidence  of  the  pri- 
mary attack,  and  containing  perhaps  a dry  clot  of 
blood.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  blood  be  effused  among 
the  membranes,  it  may  be  altogether  absorbed,  and  not 
a truce  of  di*ease  be  found.  In  severe  cases,  still 
greater  quantities  of  blood  are  effused,  while,  if  the 
apoplexy  be  “ foudroyante,”  and  destroy  the  patieot  in 
a IVw  minute*  or  a few  hours,  the  quantity  of  blood 
e (fused  will  sometimes  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid, or  extensively  rupture  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
forming  a cavity  as  large  as  a nut  or  an  egg,  or  even  lay 
the  ventricles  one  into  the  other. 

It  is  rare  that  sanguineous  effusion  occupies  both 
cerebral  lobes,  or  the  whole  extent  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  although  such  instances  are  occasionally  seen. 

More  commonly  it  is  limited  to  the  substance  of  one 
hemisphere,  or  to  the  membranes  covering  it.  When 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  affected,  the  more  im- 
mediate seat  of  the  haemorrhage  is  usually  that  portion 
covering  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  This  varies,  how- 
ever; and  the  portion  covering  the  base,  or  that  investing 
the  cerebellum, or  iudeed  any  other  part,  may  be  its  seat. 

The  superficial  membranes  of  the  brain  are  not  the 
only  membranes  of  that  organ  which  are  the  seat  of 
apoplectic  effusion,  for  hiemorrbagc  may  take  place  from 
the  membrane  lining  the  ventricles,  and  which  some- 
times bleeds  ao  profusely  as  not  only  to  fill  the  lateral 
ventricles,  but  even  to  enlarge  their  cavities.  As  death 
in  these  severe  cases  is  usually  sudden,  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  are  generally  healthy,  hut  in  some  very  few 
instances  the  septum  lucidum  has  been  found  ruptured, 
s>  that  the  ventricles  have  communicated.  No  case, 
however,  is  known  of  a simultaneous  effusion  iuto  both 
luteiai  ventricles.  The  smaller  ventricles  are  in  a very 
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Klem*n-  few  instances  also  the  seat  of  apoplectic  effusion,  Dr. 
'•fy  Pn“*  Abercrombie  having  given  a case  in  which  the  third 
Medicine  f°urth  ventricles  were  filled  with  blood.  This 
. j—  y_ L patient  was  not  at  first  insensible,  but  gradually  became 
so,  and  died  in  a few  hours. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  effused  into  the  mem- 
branes ot  the  brain  varies  according  to  the  time  which 
elapses  before  the  patient  dies.  If  that  event  takes 
place  in  a few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  blood  is  still 
fluid,  or  else  is  found  in  black  clots,  while  the  mem- 
branes, except  being  infiltrated  with  blood,  are  as  yet 
healthy.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  likewise,  has  no 
other  appearance  of  disease  than  being  fiattened  from 
the  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood.  If  the  patient, 
however,  survive  a few  days,  the  membranes  show 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  are  injected,  thickened, 
and  although  dry  and  pitchy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  clot,  have  yet  some  serum  effused  in 
other  peris  of  their  cavity.  The  convolutions  of  the 
affected  part  of  the  brain  arc  likewise  now  not  only 
flattened,  but  softened  (ramollie). 

When  effusion  haa  taken  place  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  if  the  patient  has  died  in  the  fit,  or  shortly 
after,  the  haemorrhagic  foyer  is  found  filled  with  half- 
coagulated  blood,  its  walls  irregularly  softened,  and 
dyed  for  some  lines  in  thickness  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood ; and  a small  stream  of  water 
thrown  upon  this  part  at  once  removes  the  extravasated 
blood,  and  also  a layer  of  cerebral  matter.  Again,  if 
the  patient  haa  survived  a week,  the  blood  is  found 
coagulated,  and  the  serum  set  free ; but  the  presence  of 
the  clot  has  caused  inflammation,  so  that  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  not  only  discoloured  but  softened,  and 
are  softer  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  clot.  If 
life  be  prolonged  till  the  fifteenth  day,  the  serosity  is 
absorbed,  but  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  still  of  a deep 
red.  About  the  thirtieth  day,  if  the  patient  live  so  long, 
the  clot  is  isolated,  and  a membrane  forms,  at  first 
in uc i form,  fragile,  intermixed  with  particles  of  cerebral 
matter,  and  also  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  clot.  By  degrees,  this  membrane  becomes  more 
consistent,  the  clot  diminishes,  and  some  serum  is 
probably  secreted  by  the  new  membrane  surrounding 
it.  The  cerebral  walls  surrounding  the  cyst,  before 
softened,  now  become  indurated,  and  are  stained  yellow 
from  the  usual  changes  which  the  extravasated  blood 
with  which  they  are  penetrated  undergoes,  a colour 
however  which  they  ultimately  lose.  The  cavity  thus 
formed  is  at  length,  perh*|M,  filled  with  nothing  but 
serum,  or,  the  serum  being  absorbed,  the  membranous 
cyst  may  ossify,  and  be  thus  converted  into  a bony 
tumor.  At  other  times,  the  opposite  aides  of  the 
cavity  unite  by  a kind  of  cellular  membrane,  which  thus 
forms  a species  of  cicatrix,  but  possessing  ao  little  power 
of  conducting  nervous  influence  that  the  patient  seldom 
recovers  from  his  palsy.  Such  is  a short  outline  of  the 
effects  of  humiorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
size  of  an  apoplectic  /oyer , it  has  been  stated,  varies  from 
an  oat  to  that  of  an  egg,  and  their  number  is  as  variable 
as  their  extent.  Sometimes  we  find  but  one.  some- 
times two,  and  in  a very  few  instances  three  or  more. 
When  many  foyers  exist  in  (he  brain,  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  all  in  the  same  state,  for  some  are  old  and  almost 
obliterated,  others  are  fresher,  and  others  again  quite 
recent,  their  different  stages  marking  a distinct  and 
different  period  of  attack.  As  to  the  particular  scats  of 
the  apoplectic  effusion,  Andral  has  collected  a series  of 


cases,  and  found  the  following  to  be  the  order  of  their  Elemen- 
frequency  tary  Pria- 

Effusion  into  that  part  of  the  cere-  Median*, 

brul  hemispheres  situated  on  a 
level  with  the  corpora  striata  and 
th&lami  optienrum,  and  at  the 
same  time  into  those  two  centres.  202 


Effusion  into  the  corpora  striata  . 61 

Tlialami  opt ico ruin 35 

Portions  of  the  hemispheres  situated 
above  the  centum  ovale  ...  27 

lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  . 16 

Brfoie  the  corpora  atriuta  ...  10 

Mesocephalus 9 

Spinal  cord 8 

Behind  ihalami  opticorutn,  or  in  the 

posterior  lobes 7 

Median  lobe  of  cerebellum  ...  5 

Peduncle  of  the  brain  ....  3 

Peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  . • 1 

Corpora  olivaria  .....  1 

Pituitary’  gland  ......  1 


386 

Many  pathologists  affirm  that  apoplexy  is  caused  by 
rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  in  every  case,  although  they 
admit  this  state  of  parts  can  rarely  be  demonstrated,  the 
ruptured  vessels  being  generally  less  than  one-third  of 
a line  in  diameter,  and  consequently  too  small  to  be 
manifest  to  sense.  That  rupture  of  vessels  is  occasion- 
ally the  cause  of  cerebral  hiemorTbage  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  Rnchoux,  Abercrombie,  and  others,  have 
collected  instances  of  the  rupture  of  the  larger  superficial 
vessels  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  carotid,  the  bnsiliary,  and 
of  the  meningeal  arteries,  these  vessels  being  either 
aneurismal,  ossified,  cartilaginous,  or  olberwise  pre- 
viously diseased;  but  even  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

It  is  certain  also  that  the  large  encephalic  veins  are 
in  a very  small  number  of  instances  found  ruptured  in 
apoplexy,  as  the  venous  sinuses.  As  a general  rule,  how- 
ever, apoplexy  is  the  result  of  an  luemorrhagic  action  or 
exudation  from  the  coats  or  mouths  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

It  has  been  a favourite  object  with  pathologists  to  con- 
nect the  lesions  of  the  brain,  found  after  death,  with  the 
symptoms  during  life.  But  apoplexy  has  not  furnished 
us  with  any  analysis  of  the  organs  of  the  mind.  It  has, 
however,  determined  one  general  law  with  respect  to 
motion,  or  that  the  power  of  volition  is  crossed,  each 
hemisphere  commanding  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  theory  of  apoplexy  is  of  con- 
siderable difficulty ; the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is 
often  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  fur  the 
symptoms  from  mere  pressure.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  blood  effused  is  a consequence  of  an 
apoplectic  orgasm  residing  in  the  brain  itself.  The 
subsequent  palsy  of  course  depends  on  pressure  or 
other  injury  done  to  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Encephalic  haemorrhage  may  take  place 
suddenly,  and  while  the  patient  is  in  his  best  health. 
More  commonly,  peril ap-*,  it  is  preceded  for  a few  hours 
or  a few  days  by  giddiness,  by  fulness,  weight,  or 
severe  pain  of  the  head  ; by  deafness,  noise  in  the  ears, 
or  by  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  other  cases 
the  mind  is  affected,  and  the  memory  or  other  faculty 
sensibly  impaired;  or  the  patient  has  a feeling  of  numb- 
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K'«  mi*n-  ness  in  his  fingers,  or  is  deluded  by  optical  illusions. 
*«fT  **«n-  \t  length  ihe  fit  of  apoplexy  lakes  place,  and  in  one  of 
Medicine  lhree  degrees  of  inteosiCj,  termed  by  Rnstan  apoplexie 
. „ taih/e.  apoplexie  mnyenne,  ami  apoplexie  fort*. 

The  distinguishing  symptom  of  these  different  degrees 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  fit  terminates.  In  the  first 
degree,  the  patient  recovers  with  the  entire  use  both  of 
his  limbs  and  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  the  second 
degree,  if  he  is  restorer!,  one  or  more  of  his  limbs  are 
pahied,  and  his  mind  more  or  less  impaired  ; while,  in 
the  third  degree,  he  dies  in  the  fit,  seldom  giving  any 
sign  of  sense,  of  motion,  or  of  intelligence. 

The  symptom*  of  the  first  degree,  or  coup  de  sang,  ou 
apoplexie  faiblo , ou  fugare,  are  that  the  patient,  on  the 
instant  of  his  seizure,  suddenly  becomes  insensible,  and 
if  standing,  he  falls  to  the  ground ; or,  if  sitting,  he  makes 
perhaps  u convulsive  effort  to  rise;  or  else  his  head  falls  ou 
his  chest,  as  in  a deep  sleep,  but  his  face  is  pale  or  pur- 
ple, his  mouth  often  drawn,  and  his  eye  fixed,  with  the 
pupil  insensible  to  light.  In  whatever  position,  however, 
he  may  be  seized,  his  limbs,  when  raised,  fall  by  their  own 
gravity ; his  pulse,  though  not  greatly  ucccler&ted,  is  full, 
and  the  carotids  are  in  strong  action.  His  respiration 
is  slow  and  deep,  nnd  the  temperature  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  increased,  hut  that  of  the  extremities  diminished. 

The  duration  of  the  fit  in  this  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  vrry  various,  sometimes  lasting  only  a Few 
minutes,  and  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  hours. 
The  first  symptoms  of  recovery  are,  the  nose  becoming 
sensible  to  irritants,  the  eye  to  light,  and  then  succeed 
a few  convulsive  movement,  a tew  deep-drawn  sighs, 
and  the  patient  is  restored  to  consciousness ; he  has, 
however,  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed  ; his  looks 
express  astonishment,  his  louaue  is  swollen,  and  his 
replies  slow;  lie  remains  enfeebled  in  body  and  in  mind 
for  a few  days,  but  at  length  recovers,  nevertheless  often 
bearing  about  him,  and  (or  a long  time,  marks  of  the 
shock  his  brain  has  sustained. 

It  is  rare  that  the  coup  de  sang  is  not  renewed, 
for  more  generally  it  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  attacks  which  ultimately  destroy  the  pa- 
tient. Popular  opinion  supposes  the  patient  to  suffer 
three  apoplectic  attacks,  the  first  being  mild,  the 
second  followed  by  paralysis,  while  the  third  is  fatal. 
It  is  only  in  a few  instances  that  this  number  is  ex- 
ceed ed. 

In  the  second  degree  of  apoplexy,  or  apoplexie 
moyenne,  ou  p<iraplexie.  the  symptoms  of  the  ht  are 
similar,  only  more  severe  and  last  longer,  or  perhaps 
from  two  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  on  the  patient 
recovering  It  is  found  that  many  important  functions 
depending  on  the  brain  are  profoundly  and  permanently 
impaired.  The^e  lesions  are  most  usually  hemiplegia,  or 
palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  of  one  side  of 
the  face  or  of  the  tongue.  In  other  cases,  however,  only 
one  limb,  or  part  of  a limb,  is  affected,  as  an  arm,  the 
fore  arm,  or  a hand ; while  in  others  it  is  only  one  leg, 
which,  if  the  attack  lie  mild,  the  patient  is  able  to  move 
in  bed,  but  if  he  attempts  to  walk,  it  drags,  or  else,  it 
being  too  feeble  to  support  the  weight  of  his  body,  be 
falls  down.  In  other  rare  instances  the  paralysis  is 
crossed,  the  arm  of  one  side  and  the  leg  of  tbe  other 
being  affected  ; or  the  patient  is  paralyzed,  both  arms 
or  both  extremities  being  palsied. 

In  some  cases  only  one  set  of  muscles  is  palsied,  ge- 
nerally the  extensors,  so  that  the  leg  may  be  forcibly 
bent  against  tbe  buttock,  or  the  fore  arm  flexed  upon 


the  upper  arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the  extensors  are 
alone  affected,  so  that  the  knees  may  be  drawn  up  to 
the  chin. 

If  the  patient  survive*  any  length  of  time  he  usually 
recovers  some  use  of  his  leg,  *o  that  he  is  able  to  walk 
with  a “ straight  leg"  and  a dragging  foot ; but  the  use  of 
his  arm  returns  more  slowly  and  more  imperfectly.  This 
recovery  is  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  very 
severe  pains  especially  of  the  upper  extremity,  marking 
the  still  irritated  state  of  the  brain.  The  limb,  however, 
uniformly  wastes,  and  its  vital  powers  are  so  impaired 
that  if  inflamed  the  inflammation  seldom  terminates  by 
resolution,  but  has  a great  tendency  to  gangrene,  while 
cicatrization  is  slow  and  difficult. 

The  abolition  of  sensation  is  complete  during  the  fit, 
but  in  general  the  patient  entirely  recovers  all  his  senses. 
In  some  cases,  however,  he  is  affected  not  only  with 
palsy,  but  also  with  ahfE'tbesta,  so  that  you  may  prick, 
pinch,  or  burn  the  affected  limb  without  giving  any  pain. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  patient  is  palsied  on  one 
side,  and  deprived  of  all  sensation  on  the  other;  in 
others  the  ainchtbesia  exists  without  lire  palsy.  In  a 
patient  lately  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  right  arm, 
without  being  palsied,  was  so  numbed  or  affected  with 
anaesthesia  after  apoplexy,  that  ihe  party  was  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  held  in  that  hand,  and  consequently 
when  not  looking  at  it  let  everything  fall.  One  side  of 
his  face  was  also  in  a similar  state  of  insensibility.  In 
general  the  patient  recovers  the  sensations  of  the  part 
before  he  acquires  the  power  of  moving  it,  but  in  other 
cases  the  event  is  reversed,  and  he  recovers  the  use  of 
the  limb  although  it  remains  permanently  in  a state  of 
anaesthesia. 

The  apoplectic  patient  in  some  rare  cases  labours 
under  amaurosis,  or  else  objects  appear  to  him  black  und 
without  any  determinate  form,  or  he  sees  only  oue-halfof 
an  object,  or  else  one-half  appears  of  one  colour  and  the 
oilier  half  of  a different  colour.  Deafness  is  very  un- 
usual after  apoplexy,  but  the  loss  of  the  senses  of  smell 
and  of  taste  are  very  common. 

It  is  singular  that  parts  struck  with  amesthesiu  do  not 
waste  as  in  palsy,  neither  are  they  exempted  from  the 
action  of  many  morbid  poisons.  A patient,  for  in- 
stance, was  seized  with  small-pox  while  labouring  under 
anaesthesia  of  the  arm,  when  the  diseased  limb  was 
equally  affected  with  the  sound  one.  Another  affected 
by  airaslhesia  of  the  face,  was  seized  with  erysipelas  of 
the  face,  when  he  presented  the  curious  fact  of  suffering 
much  pain  on  the  sound  side,  hut  was  entirely  free  from 
pain  on  the  affected  side. 

The  patient,  on  recovering  from  the  attack,  has  some- 
times the  good  fortune  to  recover  all  the  fuculties  of  lira 
mind,  but  more  commonly  his  memory  is  impaired 
often  to  such  a degree  that  he  has  forgotten  all  dates, 
the  names  of  his  friends,  or  even  the  names  of  things. 
Hroussonet,  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  had 
entirely  lost  the  remembrance  of  all  noun  substantive* , 
and  another  case  is  given  in  which  the  patient  lost  ail 
his  adjectives.  In  some  in*tances  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation is  also  so  destroyed  that  although  many  remem- 
ber both  names  and  things,  they  are  unable  to  connect 
the  thing  with  the  proper  word,  so  that  they  call  that 
which  is  Cold,  hot ; or  speak  of  night  when  they  mean 
day;  or  call  a coffee-pot  a wash-hand  basin.  Other*, 
again,  have  forgotten  how  to  read,  and  the  power  thus 
lost  either  returns  suddenly,  or  else  they  are  obliged  to 
leant  de  now. 
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Elen*®-  The  attention  is  also  very  greatly  impaired,  and  the 
Urjr  Pnu-  patjen|  js  „0  longer  able.  to  transact  holiness ; or  if  he 
Medie*ifte.  b*FnH  a sentence  is  unable  to  finish  it,  or  he  repeats 
. . the  same  idea  over  and  over  again.  The  passions  also 

are  little  under  control,  for  some  weep  like  children  ; 
others  laugh  immoderately,  and  all  are  easily  terrified, 
or  otherwise  easily  acted  upon. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  time  of  recovery 
after  a paralytic  attack.  In  a very  few  instances  the 
patient  is  restored  in  a few  days,  or  ill  a few  weeks,  or 
in  a lew  months,  but  more  commonly  the  lesions  of 
motion  as  well  as  of  the  mind  are  permanent,  or  nearly 
so.  In  general,  however,  some  slight  improvement 
takes  place  even  in  the  worst  cases,  so  that  the  patient 
recovers  some  use  first  of  his  leg,  and  then,  perhaps,  of 
his  arm. 

The  adverse  circumstances  attending  recovery  from 
apoplexy  are,  that  although  the  patient  appears  to  he 
doing  well  the  first  few  day*  after  the  attack,  yet  towards 
the  clime  of  the  first  week  the  brain,  irritated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  clot,  inflames  and  softens,  and  thus  in- 
duces another  and  a fatal  attack  of  apoplexy.  Should 
the  patient,  however,  survive  this  dangerous  period,  he 
may  continue  to  live  many  months,  or  years,  according 
to  Ins  age;  but  he  is  generally  at  length  cut  off  by  a 
fresh  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  else  his  brain  ultimately  in- 
flames and  softens,  and  he  dies  in  a typhoid  state. 

The  third  degree  of  apoplexv,  or  ajHrplexie  forte,  or 
foudroyante , is  that  in  which  the  patient  lies  almost 
without  sense  or  motiou,  his  fuce  purple  and  swollen, 
his  eye  half  open,  his  respiration  stertorous,  and  his 
extremities  cold,  although  his  pulse  is  often  natural. 
From  this  state  nothing  rouses  him,  or  only  to  some 
ejaculation  indicating  uneasiness.  Tnc  symptoms  which 
have  been  mentioned  show  that  the  eighth  pair  and  the 
phrenic  nerves  are  affected,  and  this  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  symptoms  termed  furnie  la  wpe,’’ 
denoting  palsy  of  the  seventh  pair,  und  in  this  state 
the  patient  dies  sometimes  in  a few  minutes,  and  rarely 
survives  more  than  a few  hours. 

Diagnosis.—  Apoplexy  is  distinguished  from  epilepsy 
by  the  absence  both  of  convulsions  and  of  foaming  at 
the  mouth;  and  from  ramotUssement  of  the  brain  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack. 

Prognosis. — Apoplexy  is  always  a grave  disease,  and 
the  more  grave  in  proportion  as  the  respiration  is  sterto- 
rous and  the  deglutition  difficult.  When  the  symptom 
termed  fumee  la  pipr  is  present  recovery  is  nearly 
hopeless.  Each  succeeding  attack  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  former.  The  practitioner  should  he  guarded 
in  his  prognosis  till  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  lest 
inflammation  should  come  on,  or  a fresh  attack  destroy 
the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  patient,  if  seen  during  the  fit,  should 
be  bled,  and  bled  copiously,  in  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion, and  also  to  check,  if  possible,  a further  effusion 
of  blood.  The  quantity  taken  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  slertor  and  to  the  powers  of  the  patient; 
and  sixteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  ounces  may  be 
allowed  to  flow.  If  the  latter  quantity  is  not  followed  by 
some  degree  of  consciousness,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
amount  of  blood  effused  is  considerable,  and  thul  the 
patient  in  all  probability  will  not  recover.  Still,  per- 
haps, an  additional  chance  will  be  given  by  applying 
cold  to  the  head,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  mustard 
cataplasms  to  the  feet,  also  by  placing  a drop  or  two  of 
crotou  oil  on  the  tongue,  and  by  throwing  up  a cathartic 


enema  of  castor  oil  or  other  med:camenf,  but  not  one  Kltonen- 

of  turpentine,  as  is  commonly  done,  for  the  intoxication 

that  produces  must  he  decidedly  injurious.  Medicine. 

Some  persons  are  disinclined  to  any  considerable  , . 

bleeding  during  (he  fit,  considering  tliat  the  bony  struc- 
ture which  contains  the  brain  removes  all  Blrnospheric 
pressure  so  entirely  as  to  cause  that  organ  at  all  times 
u>  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.  The  brain,  how- 
ever, is  not  a mechanical  syphon,  but  a Jiving  machine 
governed  by  vitul  laws;  has  a space  fur  a very  sensible 
expansion  and  contraction  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
while  poUhumous  examination  shows  it  to  contain  very 
different  quantities  of  blood,  it  being  sometimes  gorged, 
and  sometimes  blanched  of  blood.  These  fuels  dis- 
tinctly show  that  it  must  possess  the  power  of  regulating 
the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it;  and  we  ought  there- 
fore in  a disease  of  this  moment  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  a long  experience  rather  than  the  conclusions  of  a 
fallacious  reasoning. 

After  the  patient  has  in  some  degree  revived,  and 
the  congestion  consequently  removed,  we  may  pause  for 
a few  hours  and  allow  some  time  for  the  absorption  of 
the  blood  effused ; fur  any  very  large  depletion  after 
that  point  is  gained  would  raiber  facilitate  extravasation 
than  prevent  it.  A few  hours  then  having  elapsed,  the 
conduct  of  the  practitioner  should  be  guided  by  the  pom 
of  the  head,  which  may  tie  taken  as  a measure  ot  the 
fulness  of  the  brain,  und  its  tendency  to  inflammation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  pain  in  the  head,  ten  to  twelve 
leeches  should  be  applied  from  time  to  time  till  that 
symptom  is  entirely  relieved  ; or,  supposing  the  pulse 
to  be  full  and  strong,  and  the  patient  free  from  head- 
ache, yet  under  these  circumstances  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  head  to  anticipate  that  re  action  which  so 
generally  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day. 

The  further  treatmeut  of  the  case  is  by  moderately 
purging  the  patient,  both  as  a means  of  relieving  the 
head,  as  also  of  improving  the  secretions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  urc  often  block  and  fretid ; and  five 
grains  of  calomel  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  and  followed  up  by  a black  draught,  or  by  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  3 j.  out  of  camphor  mixture  every 
four  or  six  hours,  und  continued  according  to  its  effects 
for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time,  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  means  we  have  for  promoting  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  and  for  preventing  a relapse.  The  foregoing 
prescriptions  are  recommended  on  the  supposition  that 
(he  attack  has  been  caused  by  simple  plethora.  Jn 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  a consequence  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart ; and  in  such  cases  less  blood  should  be 
taken,  und  eight  to  ten  minims  of  digitalis  be  added  to 
each  dose  of  the  purgative  medicine,  or  the  pulv.  senii- 
narurn  iberulis,  grs.  iij.  to  v.  ter  die  should  be  substituted. 

All  apprehension  of  a relapse  being  at  an  end,  the 
patient  is  in  general  rmrst  willing  to  believe  that  the 
palsy  is  a mere  local  disease,  and  to  submit  to  any 
treatment  for  Us  removal.  The  ancients  applied  actual 
cautery  to  the  extremities,  to  the  coronal  suture,  or  to  the 
occiput,  but  without,  as  it  is  understood,  any  beneficial 
success.  The  modems  have  bad  recourse  to  blisters,  to 
friction, toelectricity,  and  to  strychnine;  but  every  attempt 
to  uct  locally  on  the  muscular  system  may  be  stated  to 
have  failed.  In  those  few  cases  which  are  capable  of 
being  relieved,  and  they  are  but  few,  the  secule  cornutum 
grs.  x.  ter  die  has  appeared  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  diet  of  the  patient  should, 
till  all  apprehensiou  of  a relapse  is  passed,  be  low,  and 
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Klcmcii-  limited  to  milk,  boiled  vegetables,  light  pudding's.  and 
t«y  P««-  ftsh ; and  at  no  subsequent  period  ought  he  to  indulge 
of  jn  anima|  diet,  or  to  drink  undiluted  wines. 

Medina*. 

Or  Efibtaxis. 

Epistaxis  is  a hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose. 

Remote  Cause.—  Everybody  knows  that  a blow,  ex- 
posure to  a high  temperature,  crying,  or  any  violent 
muscular  exertion,  may  he  a cause  of  epistaxis.  In 
some  cases  it  is  occasioned  by  worm**,  while  in  other*  it 
is  constitutional.  Some  morbid  poisons  also  give  rise  to 
it,  as  thnt  of  scurvy,  fever,  and  small-pox. 

Predisposing  Causes. — This  disea *e occasionally  ocrura 
in  children  of  three  or  four  years  old.  Gendrin  mentions 
a family  of  three  children  who  suffered  every  five  or  six 
days  from  epistaxis,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fifteen 
years  old.  More  commonly  it  attacks  adults  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five ; no  age  is  entirely  exempt  from 
it.  Women  are  equally  if  not  more  predisposed  to  this 
disease  than  men,  and  especially  when  suffering  from 
amenorrhcca.  Hoffman  conceives  epistaxis  to  be  often 
hereditary,  and  has  seen  it  run  in  families. 

Pathology. — Epistaxis  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases 
is  merely  the  result  of  an  hemorrhagic  action  from  the 
nasal  membrane  without  any  breach  of  surface.  Indeed, 
if  the  hemorrhage,  as  is  often  the  case,  proceeds  from  a 
point  low  down  in  the  nostrils,  the  blood  is  seen  to 
exude  from  the  surface  of  the  sound  uiucous  membrane, 
only  slightly  injected. 

Symptoms, — The  attack  ofepislaxi*  may  be  sudden,  or 
it  may  be  preceded  by  weight  or  pain  in  the  head ; by 
beat,  redness,  or  itching  of  the  nostril.  As  soon  as  the  he- 
morrhage is  established,  the  blood  issues  forth  generally 
in  drops,  and  only  rarely  in  a continued  stream,  and  very 
seldom  from  both  nostrils.  The  blood  effused  at  length 
coagulates ; and  if  on  the  part  from  which  the  haemorrhage 
proceeds,  the  flow  of  blood  ceases  ; if  not,  it  continues 
to  flow  externally,  or  if  internally,  down  the  pharynx. 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  ia  very  various,  sometimes 
only  a few  drops,  more  commonly  half  an  ounce  lu  two 
ounces;  while  in  other  cases  it  may  amount  to  some 
pounds.  The  duration  of  epistaxis  is  ordinarily  short, 
often  only  a few  seconds  or  a few  minutes,  but  in  a very 
few  cases  it  lusts  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  has  been 
known  to  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  patient  is  greatly  exhausted,  blauched.  and  leuco- 
phlegmatic,  his  legs  swell,  and  his  appearance  is  perfectly 
chlorotic. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
epistaxis  is  when  the  blood  escapes  posteriorly  by  the 
pharynx  instead  of  anteriorly  and  by  the  nostrils. 

Prognosis. — Nasal  haemorrhage  is  rarely  dangerous ; 
in  a few  instances,  however,  it  is  so  copious  that  the  pa- 
tient is  greatly  exhausted  ; still,  in  general,  so  far  from 
being  dangerous  it  is  favourable  to  heulth  by  dissipating 
headache,  and  a tendency  to  cerebral  congestion.  It 
ha*  been  observed  that  persons  subject  to  epistaxis  when 
children,  easily  contract  grave  diseases  of  the  chest,  as 
haemoptysis,  pleurisy,  peripnuemonia,  and  even  phthisis 
in  youth  ; while  in  more  advanced  age  they  become 
subject  to  haemorrhoids,  rheumatism,  or  gout. 

Treatment. — Slight  cases  of  epistaxis  require  no  treat- 
ment,ami  hardly  any  attention.  Inscverer  case*  cold  water, 
applied  by  a sponge  to  the  nave,  putting  the  hands  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  and  perhaps  putting  the  key  of  the 
street  door  down  the  hack  is  sufficient  to  arrest  it  in  u 


few  minutes.  If  the  bleeding  sho aid  continue  after  these  Elemen- 
means  have  been  tried,  Valmin  found  that  the  htemor- 
rhage  often  proceeded  from  a point  90  near  the  extremity  Medina* 
of  the  nostril  that  it  could  be  compressed  f»y  the  finger;  . , — — „ -» 
and  he  mentions  having  cured  in  this  manner  a case  of 
epistaxis  which  hud  hurst  forth  every  year  for  four  years. 

If  the  seat  of  the  hicmorrhage  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  finger,  a pledget  dipped  in  some  styptic,  as  a solution 
of  alum,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  shuuld  be  passed  up  the  nose.  If  the  haemorrhage 
in  very  great,  and  the  above  methods  unsuccessful,  it  is 
necessary  to  plug  the  nose.  This  is  effected  by  passing 
up  the  nostril  a bougie  to  which  a double  1 bread  is 
attached  ; by  means  of  the  one  a pledget  is  to  be  drawn 
through  the  mouth  into  the  posterior  nostrils,  while  an- 
other pledget  is  to  be  drawn  up  through  the  nostril.  In 
this  manner  the  anterior  and  posterior  nostrils  are 
equally  blocked  up,  and  the  blood,  unable  to  escape,  coa- 
gulates. and  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped.  This  opera- 
tion, trifling  as  it  is,  always  causes  headache,  and  ia 
painful  to  the  patient  The  pledgets  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  days  and  then  Withdrawn,  the 
co&gula  now  beginning  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
to  become  offensive.  In  cases  where  the  tendency  to 
nasal  lupmorrhage  is  great  the  mineral  acids,  as  the 
inf.  route  c.  acidi  sulph.  dilut.  ill  hj»  to  n\  v.  should  be 
exhibited,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  still  better,  the  hitartrate 
of  pota«h,  3 Is.  to  3j.  bis  die,  and  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  should  likewise  be  attended  to  and  restored. 

The  patient's  diet  should  be  light  and  the  quantity 
of  animal  food  he  either  diminished,  or  for  a time  be  ab- 
stained irom  altogether;  light  French  wine*  should  be 
preferred  to  port  or  sherry,  and  he  should  avoid  any 
severe  study  or  exercise. 

Haemoptysis,  or  bronchial  Hjimorrhaqe. 

Hiemoptvsis  is  an  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

Remote  Causes. — Haemoptysis  may  proceed  from  heat 
or  cold,  or  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  or  else 
from  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  from  ascend- 
ing  a high  mountain,  or  descending  in  the  diving-bell. 

It  may  result  also  from  over-exertion,  from  plethora, 
from  mechanical  violence,  and  from  a violent  and  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  passions. 

More  commonly  haemoptysis  is  symptomatic,  and 
results  from  nmenorrhoca,  from  diseased  heart,  and  more 
especially  from  phthisis.  Pneumonia  is  also  very  con- 
stantly attended  by  hsmnptysis,  and  consequently  every 
morbid  poison  which  produces  inflammation  of  the  lung 
is  o cause  of  haemoptysis,  as  the  poison  of  small-pox,  of 
hooping-cough,  of  the  paludal  poison,  and  also  of 
scurvy. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Schmidtman,  in  a practice  of 
thirty  years,  has  seen  haemoptysis  seven  times  in  infants. 

Gendrin  once  saw  it  in  a child  eight  years  old.  More 
generally,  however,  it  is  a disease  incident  to  adolescence, 
and  to  the  earlier  part  of  riper  age.  Bomeri  limits  it 
between  twenty-two  and  thirty-five;  but  Frank,  with 
more  propriety,  extends  it  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six; 
but  it  occurs  in  cases  of  diseased  heart  and  also  in 
phthisis  ut  still  later  period*.  The  hereditary  tendency 
to  haemoptysis  is  as  incontestible  as  to  that  of  phthisis. 

Pathology. — When  the  patient  falls  after  an  attack  of 
idiopathic  hemoptysis,  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  af- 
fected lung  are  inund  more  or  leas  filled  with  fluid  or 
coagulated  blood ; but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  minutest  examination  is  unable  to  discover 
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Klwnen-  the  slightest  structural  lesion.  except  perhaps  some 
t»ry  Frio-  slight  congestion  of  the  bronchia)  mucous  membrane. 
Medicine  ^ Proved,  theretore,  that  htvtnopty*h  is  caused, 

lc  ,te  -n  (|ie  VjuU  majority  0f  cases,  by  ail  luemurrhagic  action 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  only  in  a very  few  rare 
instances  by  rupture  of  a blood-vessel.  Even  when  the 
hemoptysis  follows  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter 
which  has  terminated  in  abscess,  still  the  hemorrhage, 
with  some  very  rare  exception*,  always  comes  from  the 
bronchial  membrane,  the  tubercular  deposit  constantly 
turning  the  blood-vessels  aside,  nr  else  obliterating  them, 
ao  that  perhaps  out  in  one  case  in  five  hundred  does  a 
blood-vessel  traverse  the  abscess,  or  is  in  any  way 
exposed  to  ulceration  or  to  rupture.  It  is  rare  that  the 
luemoptvsi*  takes  place  from  both  lung*.  The  particular 
seat  of  haemoptysis  is  ntpyo-vd  to  be  the  larger  bronchi ; 
for  if  excessive  hemorrhage  should  take  place  from  the 
smaller  bronchi,  it  is  apprehended  the  patient  must  die 
suffocated.  Many  other  diseases  besides  phthisis,  and 
especially  disease  of  the  heart,  are  found  to  cu-exist  with 
haemoptysis. 

Symptom*. — Hasraoptysis  may  take  place  suddenly, 
or  be  preceded  by  a sense  of  beat  or  a feeling  of  weight 
at  the  chest,  or  the  patient  may  suffer  pain  between  the 
back  and  shoulders,  or  may  labour  under  dyspnoea, 
palpitation,  cough,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
these  symptoms  may  last  two  or  three  days.  At  length 
the  party  is  seised  with  a fit  of  coughing,  or  a tickling 
of  the  throat,  and  then  vomits  up  sometimes  arterial 
but  more  often  venous  blood.  The  quantity  is  very 
various,  sometimes  not  more  than  streaks  the  sputa,  at 
others  a few  ounces,  or  else  some  pounds,  terrifying  both 
the  patient  and  the  bystanders  by  its  vast  amount. 
Lucnnec  says  he  has  seen  as  much  as  ten  pints  thrown 
up  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  much  us  thirty  pints 
in  a fortnight.  The  effort  of  coughing  also  often  causes 
vomiting,  so  that  the  blood  discharged  is  frequently 
mixed  with  alimentary  matters. 

If  the  quantity  thrown  up  be  inconsiderable,  the 
patient's  previous  health  is  in  no  degree  affected;  but  if 
it  be  large  its  effects  are  strongly  marked,  for  the 
patient  feels  oppressed  at  the  pnecordia,  breathes  with 
difficulty,  and  with  a gurgling  sound,  caused  by  the  air 
passing  through  llie  viscid  blood  retained  in  the 
bronchi ; and  this  is  shortly  followed  by  increasing 
weakness,  even  to  complete  prostration.  In  still  severer 
coses,  as  the  blood  flows  the  patient  turns  pale,  his 
countenance  becomes  cedematous  and  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  terror,  or  else  he  falls  into  a complete  syncope. 
In  a very  few  instance*  the  effusion  is  so  sudden  and  so 
considerable  that  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 

It  is  c.islomary  for  bronchial  hrcmorrhage,  when  con* 
aiderable,  to  diminish  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  some 
hour*  only  a few  rare  isolated  sputa  are  spar  up,  and 
at  considerable  intervals.  Usually,  however,  the  haemop- 
tysis recurs  after  a greater  or  less  length  of  time,  but 
not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  the  primary  attack. 

After  the  patient  ha*  lain  for  a greater  or  less  length 
of  time  in  this  state  of  depression  a re -action  take*  place. 
In  sthenic  person*  the  appetite  becomes  increased,  they 
enjoy  everything  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  and  after  some 
slight  febrile  action  Uiey  rapidly  recover.  In  the  fatal 
cares  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  the  longue  brown  and 
dry,  aud  the  patient  sinks  with  every  typhoid  symptom. 
In  hemoptysis  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  in  general 
natural,  while  the  atetbeacopic  sounds  vary  according  to 
the  amouut  of  blood  retained  in  the  bronchi.  In  muny 


cases  no  abnormal  sound  exists,  in  others  there  is  some  K-lemen- 
sliglit  mucous  rhouchus,  which  perhaps  ultimately  be- 
comes  trachea],  and  denotes  (he  extreme  danger  in  which  jirdieuw. 
the  patient  lies.  - — ^ - 

Ditu;no*is. — The  only  disease  which  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  from  hieinoptysis  is  Iwmatemesis,  und  the 
diagnosis  between  them  is  difficult,  as  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  often  rejected  in  both  cases.  The 
stethescope.  however,  greatly  assists  in  determining  the 
seat  of  the  disease ; and,  again,  blood  is  generally  found  in 
the  stools  in  cases  of  hematemesis,  while  it  is  for  the 
mowt  part  wanting  in  haemoptysis. 

Prognoxit. — Idiopathic  haemoptysis,  the  lung  being 
healthy,  unless  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  very  con- 
siderable, is  Beldom  dangerous.  When,  however,  the 
heart,  the  lung,  or  the  spleen  is  extensively  diseased  the 
prognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  blood  lost. 

Treatment. — In  idiopathic  tuemoptysis,  the  lung  and 
other  viscera  being  sound,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  for  if  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  up  be 
large  Uiat  operation  is  often  dangerous,  and  if  small  un- 
necessary. There  are  a small  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  bleeding  may  be  necessary,  as  when  the 
pulse  suddenly  becomes  small  und  frequent  without  the 
power*  of  the  patient  being  greatly  depressed,  for 
this  symptom  is  the  forerunner  of  u renewal  of  the 
h«mi*rrhagic  orgasm.  The  medicine*  most  useful  in 
ibis  form  of  haemoptysis  are  the  bitartrale  of  potush 
3j.  6a*  vel  4“*  horis,  and  to  each  dose  of  w hich  may 
be  added  u quarter  to  half  a grain  of  opium.  Other 
practitioners  prefer  the  mineral  acids,  as  tbe  infusi  ro-ac 
c.  add.  sulph.  dilut,  Tt\. iij.  to  n\.x.  c.  tinct.  opii  tTtiij.  to 
iqv.  4U*  vel  fi1*  ; larger  doses  of  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  have  often  been  tried,  but  have  constantly  failed, 
being  either  rejected  or  else  acting  injuriously  on 
tbe  coats  of  the  stomach.  Many  practitioners  use 
plumbi  acetali,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ilj.  6*”  vel  4,ta  horis,  with 
half  a grain  of  opium  to  each  dose ; and,  according  to 
Andral,  when  the  system  has  long  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  lead,  the  red  globules  suffer  a great  diminu- 
tion ; but,  nevertheless,  this  is  certainly  a less  efficacious 
medicine  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  nitrate 
of  potash  has  been  much  used  in  France,  but  Gendrin 
has  not  found  it  efficient,  or  not  more  %o  than  any  other 
diuretic.  The  secale  enrnutum  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  power  over  this  disease.  The  muriate  of  soda 
in  3 fs.  to  3 j-  doses  is  in  estimation  with  some  prac- 
titioners on  the  continent. 

When  haemoptysis  is  connected  with  amenorrhtsa, 
preparations  of  iron  often  succeed  when  the  above  re- 
medies have  failed.  Two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
out  of  infusi  ro-je,  with  3 j.  to  3 fs.  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  ter  die,  often  restores  the  menstrual  secretion, 
and  cures  the  hiemoptysis-  Indeed  it  is  in  this  form  of 
amenorrhcea  that  iron  is  most  successful. 

When  hiemoptysis  depends  on  disease  of  the  heart, 
cupping  from  the  chest  or  moderate  bleeding  from  the 
arm  is  often  efficacious,  and  always  admissible.  The 
medicines  should  now  be  the  b<  tartrate  of  potash  or  tne 
mineral  acid*,  to  which  should  be  added  ttlv.  to  nix.  of 
the  tinct.  digitalis  ; it  is  in  many  cases  proper  to  add  3 fs. 
to  3 j.  of  the  sp.  Klheris  oitrici  to  each  dose,  to  give  tone 
and  steadiness  to  the  otherwise  rolling  action  of  the  heart. 

When  haemriptysis  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  the  case  is  nearly  hopeless.  Bleed- 
ing only  the  more  surely  destroys  the  patient,  and  the 
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Klerarn-  mineral  or  vegetable  acids,  as  they  have  no  power  to 
1#ry  **n"_  heat  the  lunar,  so  they  ate  merely  palliatives.  They  arc, 
Mrtheiae  However,  the  He*t  we  possess,  and  therefore  should  be 
. r ^ n , exhibited,  combined  perhaps  with  an  opiate. 

When  the  haemoptysis  results  from  a disease  of  the 
spleen,  the  patient  is  often  supported  through  a first 
attack  by  winr  and  acids,  but  the  haemoptysis  returns 
and  usually  destroys  the  patient. 

When  hemoptysis  is  connected  with  inflammation, 
either  from  a specific  or  other  poison,  the  treatment  will 
he  pointed  out  under  the  particular  head  of  such  disease. 

Dietetic  and  general  Treatment. — The  patient  should 
Iw  placed  in  bed.  with  h's  head  and  shoulders  raised; 
the  window  should  be  partly  open  so  as  to  keep  the  room 
Cool.  Dr.  Drake  recommends  that  the  air  respired 
should  pass  through  a tube  containing  ice;  hut  as  this 
experiment  does  not  seern  pracli  able,  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  place  a bowl  of  ice  immediately  before  the 
patient’s  mouth.  Some  practitioners  have  recom- 
mended ice  to  the  chest ; but  this  often  causes  great 
anxiety  and  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  is  of  doubtful 
efficacy. 

The  bed  clothes  should  be  light.  The  diet  should  be 
slops,  and  these  slops  cold,  and  if  cooled  to  a low  tem- 
perature by  ice  so  much  the  belter. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy 

Is  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  Substance  of 
the  lungs. 

Latour  appears  to  have  been  the  fir*t  to  describe  this 
disease,  in  his  Hist.  Phitotop.  et  Med.  ties  Hermnr- 
rhagiex,  t.  i.  et  ii.,  p.  220.  Orleans,  1815  ; and  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  apordexie  puimonairc , and  the  term  has 
been  adopter!  by  L«ennec. 

Remote  Came. — Pulmonary  apoplexy  probably  results 
from  all  those  causes  to  which  pathologists  have  attri- 
buted haemoptysis.  The  worst  cases,  however,  are  gene- 
rally seen  to  be  connected  with  extensive  disease  of  the 
heart.  Morton  mentions  a singular  case,  in  which  a 
nail  had  made  its  way  in  a fit  of  laughter  into  the  tra- 
chea, and  produced  pulmonary  apoplexy.  In  a recent 
case  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a patient  that  had  scurvy 
Hied  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Predisposing  Causes.—' This  disease  is  rare,  and  has 
hitherto  been  observed  only  in  adults. 

Pathology. — In  pulmonary  apoplexy,  when  the  effu- 
sion is  trifling  and  the  patient  survives  for  some  time, 
an  induration  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  lung,  and 
exactly  circumscribed,  is  found,  caused  by  au  incorpora- 
tion of  the  infiltrated  blond  with  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 
These  indurations  may  be  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  if 
scraped  with  the  scalpel  a half  coagulated  blood  escape*, 
while  the  surrounding  tissues  are  healthy,  or  only  more 
or  less  congested.  If  the  patipnt  perfectly  recover,  either 
no  trace  of  disease  is  found,  or  else  the  effused  blood  is 
absorbed,  and  the  seat  of  apoplectic  effusion,  according 
to  LaSnnec,  is  marked  only  by  a linear  cicatrix,  denoting 
an  antecedent  rupture  of  the  cells  of  the  lung.  In 
graver  cases,  and  when  life  is  quickly  extinguished,  the 
blood  effused  into  the  lung  is  in  considerable  quantity, 
half  coagulated,  and  the  pulmonary  tissue  so  broken 
down  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  its  structure, 
or  to  assign  the  limits  of  the  foyer.  In  the  worst  cases 
the  lung  ruptures,  and  the  effused  bh*od  escapes  into 
the  ca'ity  of  the  chest.  The  bronchi,  in  most  cases, 
also,  are  more  or  less  loaded  with  blood. 

Symptom*. — The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 


have  various  degrees,  or  the  effusion  may  be  slight  and  F.letneo- 
the  patient  recover,  or  it  may  be  extensive  and  the  of* 

patient  survive  some  days,  or  it  may  be  so  sudden  and  Medicine, 
considerable  as  to  cause  the  immediate  death  of  the 
patient. 

The  first  degree  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  it  is  sup- 
posed, can  be  determined  during  life ; and  if  so  the 
symptoms  must  be  a sudden  difficulty  of  breathing, 
some  expectoration  of  blood,  some  mucous  riionchus,  and 
a total  inability  for  a time  to  lie  down.  On  percussion 
of  the  chest,  that  portion  which  corresponds  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  mu*t  return  a dull  sound.  Geudrin 
is  of  opinion  that  blood  cannot  be  effused  without 
causing  inflammation ; and  he  conceives,  if  the  patient 
recovers,  pneumonia  of  little  intensity  always  follows. 

In  pulmonary  apoplexy  of  the  second  degree,  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  exist,  bill  in  a 
greater  degree,  so  that  the  patient  is  more  oppressed  in 
his  breathing;  he  is  obliged  to  be  supported  by  pillows, 
and  his  head  often  falls  forward,  while  his  face  is  purple, 
and  his  pulse  small  and  frequent;  yet,  however  formid- 
able these  symptoms  are,  life  is  still  capable  of  co-exist- 
ing with  them  for  some  time.  Professor  Mahon,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  only  sunk  after  some  days 
from  apoplexy  of  the  lung,  and  which  had  caused  rup- 
ture, with  effusion  of  blood,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Another  case,  a woman,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  twelve 
days  after  the  attack,  and  on  her  death  the  extravasated 
blood  occupied  more  than  one-half  the  left  lung.  In  a 
case  of  excessively  enlarged  heart,  with  permanent 
patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  patient  survived  several 
days  an  effusion  of  blood  into  both  lungs  so  consider- 
able that  they  were  almost  disorganized. 

In  the  third  degree  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  the  patient 
appears  to  be  almost  instantaneously  destroyed.  Dr. 
Fortussin,  a person  of  strong  health,  but  subject  to 
hemorrhoids,  had  suffered  from  cough  with  oppressed 
breathing.  After  supping  off  some  grapes  he  went  to  bed 
at  about  half-past  eleven,  in  a chamber  next  to  that  in 
which  a patient  lay  whom  Boyer  had  cut  fur  the  stone 
and  confided  to  his  care;  at  three  in  the  morning  the 
nurse  went  into  the  room  and  found  him  dead ; he  lay 
on  his  stomach,  his  left  hand  on  his  chest,  and  his  right 
hand  hanging  out  of  lied ; while  around  the  Led  was 
much  blood  that  he  had  thrown  up  both  by  the  mouth 
and  nose.  The  body  presented  a violet  tinge  from  the 
forehead  to  below  the  che*t.  lie  had  died  of  apoplexy 
of  the  right  lung,  so  considerable  that  its  substance  was 
ruptured  in  many  places,  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
filled  with  blood. 

Diagnosis, — Apoplexy  of  the  lung  is  distinguished 
from  haemoptysis  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  by 
the  “ souffle  tubairc/*  and  by  the  subsequent  fever  and 
pnuemonia. 

Prognosi*. — Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  always  of  grave 
prognosis;  but  should  the  patient  survive  the  attack  for 
a few  days,  and  the  effusion  lie  inconsiderable  and  the 
subsequent  inflammation  slight,  he  may  recover. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  disease  being  primary  or  symptomatic.  When 
the  apoplexy  is  primary,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  rebed 
on,  bleeding,  and  perhaps  to  a considerable  extent,  toge- 
ther with  the  mineral  acids  or  super-acid  rails,  appear 
to  offer  the  most  chances  of  recovery.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  apoplexy  he  secondary,  and  depends  on  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  the  Weeding  should  lie  moderate,  lest 
the  heart  be  excited  to  a still  more  powerful  action,  and 
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Elemcn-  jn  this  case  digitalis,  and  pe  rhaps  some  slight  narcotic, 
tary  Pnn-  8jlou)c|  be  added,  lo  tranquillize  that  too  highly-excited 

ci  pUss  of 

Meiliciae.  tJtjfan. 

. The  dietetic  and  general  treatment  are  the  same  as 

have  been  directed  for  haemoptysis. 

HAMATKMBSI9 G ASTROH.V.MORRHAOE 

Is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach. 

Remote  Cause. — Hiematemesis  may  result  from  all 
those  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as  producing 
b&moptysis,  hut  it  may  arise  also  from  causes  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  stomach,  as  from  the  effect  of  vomiting, 
or  from  a blow.  Another  peculiar  cause  is  ulceration 
of  the  gastric  artery  or  vein,  vessels  which  sometimes 
rupture  from  the  effects  of  cancer  or  inflammation. 
Frank  speaks  of  a girl  who  suffered  from  luematemesis, 
in  consequence  of  a small  bone  sticking  in  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  In  armies  on  actual  service  the  thirsty 
soldier  sometimes  suffers  from  this  affection,  in  con- 
sequence of  drinking  incautiously  water  containing 
leeches. 

Predisposing  Cottier. — New-born  children  are  some- 
times subject  to  this  disease  from  the  day  of  birth  till 
about  twelve  days  old.  Gendrin  gives  three  cases  of 
this  kind,  although  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
delivery.  Except  at  this  early  period  hematemesis  is 
rare  till  puberty.  Frank,  indeed,  says  he  never  saw  this 
disease  before  puberty,  uor  after  sixty.  Both  sexes  are 
equally  liable  to  it;  but  women  suffer  more  frequently 
thau  men,  and  especially  those  who  are  either  pregnant 
or  labour  under  amenorrhoea. 

Pathology. — On  opening  the  slomsch  of  a patient 
that  has  died  of  hsraatemesis  blood  is  found  in  various 
degrees  of  consistency,  or  from  a pure  liquid  black  or 
brown  blood  to  a solid  coegulum.  Portions  of  the  blood 
thus  extravasated  are  also  found  in  the  trsophagus  and 
in  the  intestines.  The  interna)  surface  of  the  stomach 
is  almost  always  cueted  with  a layer  of  viscid  mucus 
which  separates  it  from  the  clot.  This  mucus  is  neces- 
sarily dyed  of  a red  colour.  The  quantity  of  blood 
found  is  very  various.  Dr.  Elliotson  saw  a patient  fall 
hack  and  die  in  a minute  or  two  with  blood  rushing 
from  his  mouth.  On  opening  his  stomach  that  organ 
was  found  distended  with  blood  to  the  utmost,  farming 
a perfect  mould  of  the  cavity.  In  general,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  hardly  stained  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  lull  it  is  congested,  and 
in  some  few  spots  ecchymased — blood  being  infiltrated 
into  the  sub-cellular  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  almost 
always  stained  at  the  depending  parts. 

The  stomach,  though  generally  healthy,  is  sometimes 
found  diseased,  and  the  luematemesi*  is  a consequence 
of  ulceration  of  an  artery  or  vein.  Latour  speaks  of  a 
girl  who  died  suddenly  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
vomit,  and  whose  stomach  was  filled  with  blood,  in 
consequence  of  an  ulceration  which  had  involved  several 
vessels  of  the  stomach.  Cruveilbier  give*  a similar  in- 
stance of  ulceration  of  the  coronary  arteries ; and  Goep- 
pert  of  ulceration  of  the  coronaiy  veins  of  the  stomach. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  ulceration  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  stomach,  however,  is  cancer. 

When  hannatemesis  is  symptomatic  the  disease  found 
is  extremely  various.  In  one  case  it  resulted  from  a 
schirrous  tumor  of  the  pancreas;  in  another  from  an 
enlarged  kidney  compressing  the  aorta;  in  a third  from 
an  aneurism  of  the  cteliac  artery,  which,  obstructing  the 
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hepaiic  and  splenic  arteries,  had  causedthe  greater  portion  Klemao- 
of  the  blood  conveyed  by  those  arteries  to  pass  through  **!^**lr|V 
the  gastric  artery, and  thus  caused  congestion  ot  the  mucous  M,Llicina 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  Frank  (bund  in  the  stomach  . «-y— 
of  a woman,  who  died  of  luematemesis  at  Pavia,  a clot 
which  weighed  five  pounds  ; there  was  no  lesion  of  the 
stomach,  but  the  liver  was  tuberculated  and  in  a state  of 
suppuration.  Morgagni  gives  a case  of  haematemesis, 
in  which  the  spleen  was  bigger  than  the  liver,  and 
weighed  four  pounds  and  a half,  and  Barry  has  given  a 
similar  case.  Sometimes  in  symptomatic  hentatemesis 
the  blood  thrown  up  has  come  from  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  bursting  into  the  stomach ; and  Lieutaud 
gives  on  instance  in  which  the  blood  came  directly  from 
the  liver,  which  had  adhered  to  the  ruptured  stomach. 

Symptoms.— -Hdematcmesis  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
the  chronic  form  being  usually  termed  mefena. 

The  acute  form  of  hiematemesis  may  be  sudden  in  its 
attack,  or  may  be  preceded  for  a few  hours  by  shivering, 
heat,  weight  and  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  by 
nausea,  headache,  and  by  pains  between  the  shoulders. 

The  buccal  and  pharyngeal  membranes  are  also  said  to 
be  sometimes  congested,  and  the  gums  swollen.  Gen- 
drin likewise  esteems  a swollen  state  of  the  liver  or 
spleen  one  of  the  primary  symptoms,  having  observed 
those  phenomena  in  five  or  six  cases. 

At  length  the  hamatemesis  occurs,  and  a quantity  of 
blood,  black,  clotted,  and  mixed  with  alimentary  matters, 

» thrown  up,  sometimes  streaming  both  from  the  nose 
and  mouth.  The  symptoms  which  now  follow  arc  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  hamoptysis.  If  the  quantity  be  small, 
the  pain  in  the  epigastrium  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  re- 
lieve!. If  larger,  the  patient  is  in  some  degree  relieved, 
but  gTfatly  exhausted  ; while,  if  the  quantity  thrown  up, 
as  it  often  is,  be  so  abundant  as  to  half  fill  a wash-hand 
basin  or  a chamber  vessel,  the  patient  becomes  pale,  a 
cold  perspiration  runs  down  his  face,  be  has  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  sinking,  and  his  pulse  becomes  fre- 
quent and  weak.  There  are  even  instances  in  which 
haematemesis  has  proved  suddenly  fatal ; for  Frank  re- 
lates the  case  of  a man,  aged  sixty,  who  died  suddenly 
and  without  any  manifest  cause,  and  whose  stomach  was 
found  filled  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood. 

It  is  rare  that  the  attack  terminates  by  one  vomiting 
of  blood.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  a few  hours 
have  scarcely  elapsed  than  the  epigastric  and  dorsal 
pains  are  renewed,  the  thirst  and  shivering  return,  and 
the  vomiting  recurs,  often  perhaps  four  or  five  times  in 
the  apace  of  two  or  three  days;  a sensation,  as  of  a 
burning  liquid  in  the  stomach,  often  precedes  these  sub- 
sequent attacks. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the  recovery  or  else  the 
death  of  the  patient  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
in  hemoptysis. 

The  bowels,  which  arc  ordinarily  constipated  pre- 
viously to  the  hemorrhage,  generally  become  spon- 
taneously open  shortly  after  its  occurrence.  The  stools 
are  at  first  natural,  but  quickly  become  black,  semi- 
liquid. very  fetid,  and  evidently  contain  blood  mixed 
with  bile  and  feces.  The  abdomen  is  often  meteorised, 
and  the  seal  of  painful  colic. 

It  is  supposed  that  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
may  take  place  without  vomiting,  the  blood  pasting  into 
the  duodenum,  and  being  ejected  by  the  intestines. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  thrown  up  varies  according 
to  the  time  it  has  sojourned  in  the  stomach.  If  poured 
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®wn€n_  out  rapidly  and  immediately  rejected  it  is  often  arterial, 
cn^Mor*  kul  8lCC,,mu*al0*^  slowly  it  is  of  a blackish  brown,  and 
MrfKiae.  clotted.  Sometimes  a thin  layer  of  coagulated  blood 
> > forms,  which  when  thrown  up  lias  been  mistakeu  lor  a 

portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  chronic  form  of  haematemesis  is  termed  ga tiro- 
mel&na.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  blood  is  not 
poured  out  pure,  but  undergoes  some  change  in  the 
capillary  system,  so  that  it  resembles  chocolate  or  coffee 
grounds,  and  is,  in  fact,  a species  of  black  vomit.  This 
affection  usually  occurs  as  the  last  stage  of  many 
diseases,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  a broken  and 
worn-out  constitution.  The  quantity  thrown  up  is  often 
large,  amounting  to  a pint  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
clay,  and  this  may  last  for  several  days.  When  the 
patient  falls,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  stomach  is 
found  congested,  but  without  other  appreciable  lesion. 
Dr.  Baillie  mentions  having  met  with  a few  of  these 
cases  with  no  very  urgent  symptoms,  and  which  ulti- 
mately recovered.  In  this  firm  of  htemntemesis,  also, 
the  mchenic  matters  often  pass  in  the  stools. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
hemntemesis  is  to  distinguish  it  from  haemoptysis ; bat 
the  burning  beat  of  the  stomach,  the  black  pitchy  stools, 
the  absence  of  cough,  and  of  all  the  signs  furnished  by 
auscultation,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  hamoptysis. 
The  colour  of  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  likewise,  is 
generally  black,  while  that  from  the  lungs  is  more  com- 
monly arterial.  The  quantity  is  also  in  general  greater 
from  the  former  than  the  latter  viscus,  although  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  should  he  remem- 
bered, also,  that  blood  may  pa*s  from  the  nose  iuto  the 
stomach  during  sleep,  or  from  the  gums  after  lancing. 
This  disease  is  one  of  those,  also,  most  easily  and  most 
commonly  feigned.  The  matters  thrown  up  in  melama 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  fluids  ejected  from  the 
lungs. 

Prognosis. — Htematemesis  is  devoid  of  danger  when 
it  arises  from  pregnancy,  from  amenorrhma,  and  from 
suppressed  hemorrhoids.  When,  however,  it  arises 
from  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  or  heart,  it  is  always  of  grave  import, 
although  perhaps  not  immediately  fatal.  When,  also, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a morbid  poison,  the 
danger  Is  likewise  often  imminent.  In  melama  the  case 
ia  always  dangerous,  but  some  few  recover. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  acute  forma  of 
bamatemesis  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
hemoptysis,  or  by  tbe  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  the  mine- 
ral acids.  Tbe  great  volume  of  the  arteries  of  the 
stomach,  and  their  origin  almost  immediately  from  the 
aorta  by  means  of  the  cceliac  artery,  are  reasons  which 
have  been  alleged  for  this  affection  being  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  general  or  local  bleedings.  The  vast  amount 
of  blood,  also,  sometimes  lost  by  heematemesis  render  it 
necessary  to  support  the  patient  by  acid  wines  much 
sooner  and  to  a much  greater  extent  than  in  luemoptysis. 
In  mchena  the  only  chance  for  the  patient  is  a liberal 
aupporl  by  wine,  diet,  and  medicines,  and  by  opiates  to 
quiet  tlie  stomach. 

Entero-H.rmo*rhage — Intestinal  Hjkmorrhagb — 
Is  a haemorrhage  from  some  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  below  the  stomach. 
It  may  have  its  seat  in  tbe  small  intestines,  or  in  the 
large,  or  in  both,  but  probably  never  affects  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal. 


Remote  Cause. — Besides  the  usual  genera]  causes  Klrmen- 
acting  upon  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  also  the  many  ^ry 
secondary  causes,  as  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  heart, 
inflammation,  carcinoma,  or  morbid  poisons,  there  ap-  . _ . 
pears  to  be  a few  causes  peculiar  to  the  production  of 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  as  worms ; also  the  occasional 
descent  of  the  gut,  which  now  becoming  constricted  by  the 
sphincter  ani  often  bursts  out  with  profuse  hiemorrhage. 

It  is  said,  also,  thBt  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  was 
endemic  among  the  workmen  in  the  mines  of  Anzin,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Prrih'sjHtoinrj  Causes. — Children  are  very  liable  U> 
slight  lucmorrhage  from  the  bowels  while  teething,  and 
at  other  periods  of  infancy.  It  is  most  common,  how- 
ever, in  the  adult,  and  at  those  periods  when  the  party 
is  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  and 
also  in  advanced  life,  when  the  heart  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  become  the  seat  of  disease. 

Pathology. — If  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  be  con- 
siderable, the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  blanched 
and  colourless;  but,  when  more  moderate,  the  point  of 
effusion  may  often  be  determined  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  congested,  and  perhaps  infiltrated  at  the 
affected  portion.  The  mesenteric  vessels  are  also  found 
gorged.  When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  dysen- 
tery tbe  intestine  is  found  ulcerated,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  often  seen  in  similar  cases  of  typhus 
fever.  Tbe  heart,  liver,  or  spleen  may  be  diseased,  or 
an  aneurismal  or  other  tumor  may  exist. 

Symptoms. — This  affection  may  assume  one  of  two 
forms,  or  that  in  which  the  blood  poured  out  is  pure; 
and  into  that  in  which  the  blood,  acted  upon  by  the 
capillaries,  is  poured  out  black,  pitchy,  and  grumoua, 
when  tbe  disease  is  termed  entero-cneUena. 

The  attack  of  entero-bsjmorrhage  may  be  sudden 
or  be  preceded  by  a scries  of  preliminary  symptoms, 
as  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  as  low  down  as  the 
sacrum,  and  even  descending  down  to  the  thighs.  The 
patient  also  may  suffer  from  colic  pains,  from  flatulence, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
while  the  bowels,  also,  may  be  either  constipated  or 
open. 

Of  haemorrhage  from  the  small  intestines,  Gendrin 
gives  an  instance  (p.  213)  of  au  unmarried  woman,  aged 
twentv-lour,  and  ill  of  phthisis,  who  having  for  about 
a week  experienced  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  side, 
and  umbilical  region,  with  colicky  pains  recurring  often 
in  the  twenty-four  hour*,  passed  four  stools  of  a red- 
dish brown  liquid  matter,  accompanied  by  such  weak- 
ness that  she  twice  fainted  on  going  to  the  garde-robe. 

She  complained  of  deep-seated  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  died  iu  the  course  of  the  night.  On  examination 
tubercles  were  found,  as  had  been  suspected,  in  the 
lungs,  but  tbe  intestinal  tube  was  also  filled  with  dark 
blood  ( rouge  violet ) mixed  with  much  grumous  matters. 

The  blood  was  found  about  three  feet  from  the  stomach, 
and  filled  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  downwards; 
tbe  intestine  was  congested  for  the  space  of  about  five 
feet,  but  was  in  every  other  respect  healthy. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  large  intestine  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  is  far  from  being  attended  with  those  grave 
consequence*  attached  to  that  from  the  small  intestines, 
although  the  quantity  discharged  is  often  great.  From 
this  part  of  the  intestine  the  haemorrhage  is  ofteu  pe- 
riodical, and  a great  relief  to  persons  subject  to  head- 
ache. It  also  frequently  accompanies  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  which,  as  the  parts  are  supplied  by  common  ves- 
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Elcmett-  gels,  is  easily  understood.  There  are  instances  how- 
*7,^  aver,  in  which  the  quantity  passed  is  so  great  that  the 
Medicine.  patient  falls  into  a state  of  complete  uligamy.  One  man, 

. iu  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  gut,  passed  about 

half  a pint  of  blood  every  other  day  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, till  he  not  only  became  sallow  and  dropsical,  but 
was  unable  to  move  from  his  bed;  still  he  recovered. 
From  the  general  innocent  tendency  of  haemorrhage 
from  these  parts,  it  is  of  course  intended  to  exclude  those 
cases  in  which  it  proceeds  from  diseased  heart,  from 
dysentery,  from  scurvy,  or  from  typhus,  as  well  also  as 
from  organic  disease  of  the  intestine  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  entero-hm- 
morrhage  can  be  confounded  is  hemorrhoids,  and  their 
diagnosis  is  rendered  certain  by  on  examination. 

jhognosis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  small  intestines, 
although  not  necessarily  fatal,  is  always  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  Haemorrhage  from  the  large  intestines,  if 
idiopathic,  is  of  little  moment ; but  if  it  be  symptomatic, 
and  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  spleen,  from 
dysentery,  or  from  organic  disease  of  the  intestine 
itself,  the  prognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  intract- 
able nature  of  the  primary  affection. 

Treatment. — Idiopathic  intestinal  haemorrhage  is  in 
all  cases  best  treated  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash  com- 
bined with  opium,  or  else  by  the  mineral  acids  with  the 
same  combination.  When  it  depends,  however,  on  de- 
scent of  the  gut,  that  part  should  be  mechanically  sup- 
ported by  a candle  or  bougie  during  the  act  of  defaca- 
tiou ; and  that  this  may  be  practicable  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  open.  If  worms  should  be  suspected  to 
be  the  cause,  the  oleum  terebinthins  in  3 &.  doses  pre- 
sents the  most  chances  of  success.  The  treatment  of 
those  haemorrhages  which  result  from  cancer,  diseased 
heart,  liver,  or  spleen,  will  b*  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  those  disorders. 

Hemorrhoids. — Bleeding  Piles. — Blind  Piles. 

The  term  hamorrhuids  is  applied  to  certain  bleeding 
tumors  which  form  rouud  the  anus  and  lower  portions 
of  die  rectum  as  far  as  the  internal  sphincter. 

Remote  Causes. — Hemorrhoids  are  caused  by  every- 
thing that  produces  plethora  of  the  abdominal  vessels. 
Persons  therefore  who  indulge  largely  in  boiling  hot 
tea  or  coffee,  or  who  drink  to  excess  of  fermented  liquors 
of  any  kind  are  liable  to  this  affection.  It  is  remarked 
also  that  haemorrhoids  affect  those  who  ride  much  on 
horseback,  as  likewise  pregnant  women.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  cause  is  habitual  constipation. 

Predisposing  Causes. — In  a very  few  instances  hae- 
morrhoids have  been  met  with  in  children  of  six  and 
seveu  years  of  age,  but  twenty  to  fifty-five  is  the  more 
common  period  of  life  when  they  occur.  Both  sexes 
appear  equally  subject  to  them. 

Pathology. — The  opportunities  of  examining  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors  are  frequent,  and  they  are  found  to  be 
both  internal  and  external.  The  internal  tumora  or 
piles  form  between  the  inner  sphincter  and  external  edge 
of  the  rectum;  they  consist  of  a number  of  small  soft 
hemispherical  tumors  of  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter, 
of  a violet  tint,  and  formed  by  an  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue.  Theae  tumors 
may  rupture,  and  much  blood  escape  from  them ; they 
also  often  inflame  and  become  indurated,  or  else  they 
ulcerate  or  form  small  abscesses,  which,  should  they 
burst  and  cicatrize,  are  thus  radically  cured.  The  in- 


flammation thus  excited  may  extend  to  the  veins  which  Klraiea- 
form  the  venous  plexus  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  **-y j1*™}’ 
and  these  vessels,  especially  those  that  are  varicose,  mSLis. 
often  become  impervious  and  obliterated.  The  mucous  . ' 

membrane  of  the  rectum  covering  these  tumors  is,  by 
the  succession  of  inflammation  and  of  sanguine  infiltra- 
tion into  these  tumors,  at  length  rendered  so  vascular 
os  to  bleed  on  the  slightest  friction. 

The  external  piles  are  formed  by  the  action  which  the 
sphincter  exerts  over  the  tumors  thus  formed  at  the 
edge  of  the  anus,  so  that  at  each  act  of  defalcation  they 
become  compressed  at  its  orifice,  are  pressed  outwards, 
and  are  thus  progressively  elongated.  They  at  length 
hang  pendulous  external  to  the  anus,  and  by  lime  they  be- 
come pediculated,  hard,  and  fibrous  at  their  insertion. 

When  hemorrhoids  are  complicated  with  prolapsus 
ani,  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  elevator  ani 
muscles  often  become  atrophied,  wasted,  and  their  action 
impaired. 

In  the  earlystagesof  this  affection  the  blood  or  lymph 
effused  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  entirely  sub- 
side. At  a more  advanced  stage  some  become  indurated 
and  of  little  sensibility,  while  others  again  are  soil,  bleed 
profusely,  are  intensely  painful,  and  sometimes  rup- 
ture or  ulcerate.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
greatly  vascular,  is  sometimes  swollen,  sometimes  fis- 
sured or  ulcerated,  and  these  fissures  sometimes  pene- 
trate so  deep  as  to  occasion  fistula. 

Symptoms.  — The  hemorrhoidal  tumors  produce 
many  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  least  of  which  are  a 
painful  teasing  action  on  the  patient  passing  a stool, 
which  is  generally  hard,  constipated,  and  tinged  with 
blood.  Sometimes  the  haemorrhoids  arc  so  numerous 
as  to  fill  up  the  rectum,  and  should  they  descend  so  as 
to  be  grasped  by  the  sphincter  the  pain  is  often  exquisite, 
and  the  patient  obliged  to  return  the  part  with  his  finger. 

Wben  inflammation  attacks  the  hemorrhoidal  tumors 
the  pain  is  often  so  severe  as  to  extend  to  the  perineum 
and  testicles  in  the  male,  and  to  the  vagina,  uterus,  and 
bladder  in  the  female.  These  pains  are  much  aug- 
mented on  every  motion,  even  by  liftingup  the  leg,  turning 
in  bed,  by  sneezing  or  by  coughing.  In  the  worst 
cases  every  attempt  at  defecation  is  distressing,  and 
dreaded  by  the  patient  Even  sleep  is  at  last  almost 
lost,  and  a grave  dysuria  often  still  further  adds  to  the 
torment  of  the  patient 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  sometimes  trifling,  but 
in  severe  cases  it  often  amounts  to  many  ounces  daily. 

In  the  former  instance  the  patient  suffers  little  except 
from  the  local  irritation  ; but  in  the  letter  he  loses  flesh, 
becomes  exceedingly  nervous,  and  often  sinks  into  a 
state  of  melancholy  which  renders  life  a burthen. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  piles,  except  they  are 
excessively  high  in  the  gut,  can  always  be  determined 
by  an  examination. 

Prognosis , — Piles  have  seldom  any  dangerous  ten- 
dency unless  they  cause  fistula ; when  operated  on  they 
have  been  known  to  produce  accidents  which  have  ter- 
minated fatally. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  hamiorrhoids 
consists  in  a few  leeches  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  bitartratc  of  potash  so  as  to  keep 
the  bowels  gently  relaxed.  Sulphur  has  been  much 
insisted  on  in  these  cases,  but  Heberden  says  it  ha9  no 
greater  virtue  than  any  other  laxative ; Ward's  paste 
has  also  much  reputation. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  and  the  patient  limited  to 
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Stem**-  French  and  Rheuish  wines.  It  is  more  important,  how- 
Ury  Priu-  ever>  to  induce  him  to  abandon  hot  tea,  or  coffee,  and 
Madwine  80UPS-  Perhaps  hemorrhoids  would  be  little  known  if 
. jf-J we  drank  only  cold  water.  Ablution  with  cold  water 
should  be  practised  morning  and  evening ; and  some 
persons  are  sufficiently  sthenic  even  to  bear  an  injection 
of  cold  water,  but  much  caution  is  necessary  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  remedy.  If  the  disease  resists  these 
remedies  the  case  becomes  surgical. 

Or  Apoplext  or  the  Liver  and  of  the  Spleen. 

The  liver  and  the  spleen  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
apoplectic  effusion  into  their  substance,  and  may  occa- 
sion the  instant  death  of  the  party,  or  else  the  disease 
may  become  chronic ; but  even  in  this  latter  case  the 
patient  falls  ultimately,  the  constitution  apparently  being 
unable  to  restore  the  parts  to  their  healthy  state.  The 
morbid  phenomena  differ  little  from  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  these 
diseases  are  too  rare  to  render  them  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

Op  HEMATURIA. 

All  those  haemorrhages  in  which  blood  is  mixed  with 
the  urine,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  kidney,  ureter,  or 
bladder,  are  termed  htematurta. 

Remote  Cause. — The  usual  causes  of  hemorrhage  all 
act  in  producing  hematuria,  but  there  are  others  pecu- 
liar to  this  disease,  as  blows  on  the  back  or  loins,  the 
existence  of  renal  or  vesical  calculi ; also  granular  de- 
generation of  the  kidney,  diseases  of  the  bladder,  and 
some  morbid  poisous,  as  that  of  the  small-pox  or  of  the 
scurvy : cautharides  and  the  turpentines  arc  said  to  act 
specifically  in  the  production  of  hematuria.  A remark- 
able instance  of  the  effects  of  the  high  rareftcation  of  the 
air  in  causing  this  affection  ia,  that  one  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  with  haematuria  while  ascend- 
ing Mont  Blanc. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Children  seldom  suffer  from 
this  affection;  a girl,  however,  about  ten  years  old,  19 
now  in  SL  Thomas’s  Hospital  labouring  under  it.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  frequent  among  men  than  women ; 
In  either  sex,  however,  it  is  rare,  for  Frank  states  that 
he  saw  but  six  cases  out  of  4tK)0  patients  treated  at 
Pavia,  and  only  one  case  out  of  1913,  which  he  treated 
in  seven  years  nt  Vienna. 

Pathology. — Hsinaturia  is  frequently  so  purely  a 
functional  disease  that  we  are  often  unable  to  trace 
whether  the  blood  has  flowed  from  the  kidney,  ureter, 
or  bladder.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  tuemor- 
rhage  has  taken  place  from  the  kidney  a small  clot  re- 
mains to  mark  the  seat  of  the  disease ; also,  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  bladder,  the  coats  of  that  visciis, 
though  often  pale,  are  in  a few  instances  red,  congested, 
and  some  blood  exudes  from  them  on  pressure.  The 
most  usual  organic  diseases  with  which  haunaturia  is 
complicated  are,  Bright's  kidney,  fungus  hicmatodes 
either  of  the  kidney  or  bladder,  nephritic  and  vesical 
calculi,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  hjcmaturia  may  take  place  suddenly, 
or  it  may  be  preceded  for  a short  time  by  pains  in  the 
loin*,  epigastrium,  or  bladder.  When  the  hematuria 
is  established  the  patient  suffers  a burning  pain  on  pass- 
ing his  urine,  which  contains  more  or  less  blood.  Some- 
times the  blood  is  deposited  in  clots  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vesael,  but  more  frequently  it  throws  down  small 


portions  of  flbrinc  like  the  sediment  from  beef  tea*  In  Klrmen- 
grave  cases,  especially  in  old  persons  with  disease  of 
the  prostate,  the  blood  may  coagulate  in  the  bladder  MwUein*. 
and  render  it  both  necessary  and  difficult  to  pass  the  -> 

catheter. 

The  hematuria  often  continues  for  many  days,  and 
even  weeks  together,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  passed, 
though  often  trifling,  yet  occasionally  amounts  to  some 
ounces  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
general  symptoms  depend,  as  in  other  ha-morrhages,  on 
the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  but,  in  general,  the  termina- 
tion is  a return  to  health.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
patient  sinks  with  all  his  faculties  about  him,  and  in  a 
still  smaller  number  the  fatal  catastrophe  is  preceded 
by  a comatose  or  typhoid  state. 

Diagnosis. — No  certain  symptom  has  yet  been  ob- 
served by  which  we  can  determine  the  particular  seat  of 
the  hemorrhage.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  confound 
urine  greatly  loaded  with  uric  acid  with  hematuria. 

Prognosis. — Idiopathic  hematuria  is  rarely  a grave 
disease,  except  it  arises  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  or 
carcinoma,  or  other  structural  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  when  it  is  the  precursor  of  a fatal  event. 

Treatment — Idiopathic  hemorrhage  often  readily 
yields  to  the  bitartrate  of  potash  or  to  the  mineral  acids; 
two  cases  have  lately  been  cured  in  SL  Thomas’*  Hos- 
pital by  the  former  remedy.  Dr.  Elliotson  recommends 
the  ol.  terebinlhintt  ; other  writers  recommend  injections 
of  cold  water,  or  of  water  in  which  twenty  to  forty  grains 
of  alum  have  been  dissolved,  into  the  bladder  or  up  the 
rectum,  and  also  a cold  hip-bath.  No  remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  this  complaint  when  it  depends  on 
structural  disease  of  the  kidney  or  bladder.  In  Bright’s 
kidney,  however,  Dr.  Chrislison  recommends  bleeding. 

Urbtiiral  ILemorrhage 
Is  a flux  of  blood  from  the  urethra. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urethra  is  common  in  a slight 
degree  from  an  accidental  blow  or  other  violence,  as  the 
passing  a bougie,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  as  an  idiopathic 
disease.  The  following  case  ia  all  that  perhaps  is  ne- 
cessary to  exemplify  this  subject. 

A man,  aged  fifty-eight,  addicted  to  the  indulgences 
of  the  table,  and  who  had  taken  long  walks  for  five  or 
six  successive  days  in  the  month  of  July,  was  seized 
with  dull  pains  of  the  loins,  sacrum,  groin,  and  upper 
part  of  the  thighs,  which  he  considered  to  be  rheumatic. 

About  three  days  afterward*,  on  passing  his  urine  he 
felt  a sensation  of  heal  along  the  urethra,  which  was 
followed  by  some  drops  of  blood,  and  he  bled  likewise 
during  the  night,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  next  day 
he  bled  for  two  hours  from  the  urethra,  aud  lost  many 
ounces  of  blood.  Venesection  was  now  performed,  and 
he  was  afterwards  placed  in  a cold  hip-bath,  and  the 
bleeding  was  thus  stopped.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
fuemorrhage  returned,  but  was  again  stopped  by  the 
same  remedies. 

Hoffman  and  other  writers  speak  of  haemorrhage  from 
the  urethra  returning  periodically  after  the  cessation  of 
a haemorrhoidal  flux. 

Or  Menorrhagia. 

In  menstruation  the  mean  quantity  lost,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  about  four  ounces,  and  the  time  that  this  dis- 
charge occupies  is  from  three  to  four  days,  so  that  the 
party  loses  rather  more  than  an  ounce  a-day.  When 
the  menstrual  discharge  exceeds  eight  ounces  in  the 
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Klemrn-  whole  period,  the  quantity  is  considered  abnormal,  and 
tary  Pnu-  |he  patient  is  said  to  labour  under  menorrhagia.  Also 
Medicine.  tluanl*ly  be  natural,  but  ia  repeated  two  or  three 

• , ■ times  within  the  period,  the  patient  is  equally  said  to 

labour  under  menorrhagia. 

Remote  Causes. — The  structure  of  the  uterus  is  favour- 
able to  congestion  and  to  hemorrhage,  for  that  organ  is 
extremely  vascular,  and  this  vascularity  is  increased 
when  from  any  cause  it  acquires  an  increased  volume, 
as  after  pregnancy.  Extensive  venous  plexuses,  also 
proper  to  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  especially  to 
the  rectum,  are  connected  with  the  uterus,  a circum- 
stance winch  greatly  increases  its  tendency  to  become 
congested.  The  uterus  is  likewise  fixed  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  by  loose  cellular  and  other  attachments,  so 
that  it  is  easily  affected  by  many  shocks  and  mechanical 
accidents.  As  the  organ  of  reproduction,  moreover,  it  is 
liable  to  every  erotic  excitement,  and  also  to  abortion, 
and  to  the  accidents  of  parturition.  Besides  these,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  uterus  is  powerfully  acted  upon  by 
every  mental  emotion,  aa  well  as  by  every  ordinary  phy- 
sical cause,  so  that  the  exciting  causes  of  menorrhagia 
are  almost  endless. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Lamotte  speaks  of  having 
seen  menorrhagia  in  a child  seven  years  old.  It  is, 
however,  a disease  proper  to  adult  age,  and  is  mwl 
common  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five.  It  rarely 
occurs  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  unless  the  uterus 
be  affected  with  cancer  or  other  structural  disease. 

Pathology. — In  a large  majority  of  cases  menorrhagia 
occurs  without  any  structural  disease  of  the  uterus  what- 
ever. The  only  change  is,  that  the  neck  and  orifice 
of  the  uterus  arc  tumefied  and  softened,  but  pressure 
causes  no  pain.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  ia  likewise 
open,  and  gives  issue  to  the  discharge ; and  the  axis  of 
the  uterus  slightly  deviates  forward  or  to  the  right. 
Hemorrhage  of  course  often  exists  with  every  structural 
disease  of  the  uterus. 

Symptoms. — This  hemorrhage  may  he  sudden,  but 
more  generally  it  is  preceded  by  pain*  in  the  loins  and 
hypogastrium,  aggravated  by  standing  or  walking. 
The  patient  also  often  suffers  from  a vague  uneasiness, 
headache,  flushes  of  the  face,  abdominal  colic,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea ; and  these  symptoms  do  not  sub- 
side on  the  occurrence  of  the  menorrhagia.  The  hae- 
morrhage, if  abundant,  proceeds  sometimes  without  in- 
terruption. while  in  other  cases  it  occurs  only  at  inter- 
vals, which  ore  renewed  many  time*  in  the  course  of  the 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  very  various,  sometimes 
only  a few  ounces,  while  in  other  cases  it  pours  from  the 
vagina  with  frightful  rapidity.  The,  quality  of  the  blood 
also  varies  greatly  from  the  healthy  secretion  in  its  pro- 
portions of  serum,  of  cruor,  and  of  fibrine.  In  many 
instances  it  is  so  rich  in  fibrine  as  to  coagulate  iu  clots. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  scarcely  coagulates,  even  in  the  va- 
gina, and  is  often  only  slightly  coloured,  and  these  forms 
often  alternate. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  also  very  various ; when 
profuse,  the  haemorrhage  generally  begins  to  diminish 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  becomes  less  and  It-ss  for 
the  next  four  or  five  dajs.  Sometimes  there  is  an  alter- 
nation of  increment  and  of  decrement.  In  these  various 
manners,  although  menorrhagia  often  terminates  in  six 
or  eight  days,  yet  it  sometimes  lasts  many  weeks.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  menorrhagia  is  when, 
without  being  excessively  profuse,  the  menses  appear 


every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  it  may  happen  that  Elenwa- 
the  relapses  may  be  still  more  frequent. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  unimpregnated  uterus  terminating  in  death ; but 
when  the  quantity  lost  is  considerable,  and  in  a short 
time,  the  patient  is  often  thrown  into  a state  of  debility 
which  lasts  for  years.  In  these  coses  the  general  symp- 
toms are  a puffed  leucophlegmatic  sallow  lace,  a throb- 
bing heart,  a full  quick  pulse,  with  the  bruit  du  (liable, 
a high  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  swollen  oede- 
m&tous  legs.  The  local  symptoms  are  throes  like  labour- 
pains,  caused  by  the  dots  which  form  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus. 

Diagnosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  in 
these  cases  flows  from  the  uterus ; and  should  that  organ 
have  descended  and  be  inverted,  the  phenomena  of 
menstrual  haemorrhage  can  be  demonstrated.  An  exa- 
mination will  at  once  determine  the  seat  of  this  disease. 

The  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  will  often  lead  to  a 
belief  that  that  organ  ia  diseased  ; but  the  existence  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and  the  general  absence  of  all  bruit, 
however,  will  instantly  remove  this  supposition. 

Prognosis. — Menorrhagia,  from  a healthy  woman,  Is 
never  of  grave  prognosis.  If  profuse,  however,  there  is 
danger  of  its  laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis,  or  of 
other  severe  disease.  Even  when  it  results  from  cancer 
or  polypus,  or  other  disease  of  the  uterus,  tho  patient 
rarely  falls  from  mere  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment.— It  seldom  happens,  when  the  patient  has 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  and  submits  to  a proper 
dietetic  treatment,  thot  menorrhagia  resists  3 j.  of  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  every  four  or  six  hours,  combined, 
perhaps,  with  half  a grain  of  opium  to  each  dose.  The 
mineral  acids  are,  perhaps,  in  many  cases  equally  bene- 
ficial. The  secale  cornutum,  by  causing  contraction, 
is  certainly  useful  in  the  hemorrhage  which  fakes  place 
during  parturition  ; but  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  in 
a state  of  contraction,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  medi- 
cine therefore  has  very  generally  failed  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary menorrhagia.  Gendrin  says  he  has  often  seen  it 
exhibited  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris  in  simple  menorrhagia, 
not  only  without  advantage,  but  with  a manifest  exas- 
peration of  the  disease  : “il  nous  a paru  evidcnl  que  lea 
accidents  out  dte  exasperes.”  In  very  obstinate  dan- 
gerous cases  dry  cupping,  a cold  lavement,  ice  to  the 
\ulva,  and  compresses  steeped  in  a solution  of  alum  and 
passed  up  the  vagina  are  strongly  recommended. 

In  very  chronic  cases  some  tonic  remedy  should  be 
combined  with  the  bitartrate  or  the  mineral  acids,  as  the 
sp.  aetheris  nitrici  3j.  Other  practitioners,  however, 
prefer  some  preparation  of  iron,  or  kino,  or  even  of 
quina. 

The  general  and  dietetic  treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  patient  quiet,  placing  her  on  a hard  cool  bed  in  a 
well-aired  room.  All  the  flnids  drank  should  be  cold; 
but  if  she  should  be  greatly  exhausted  or  greatly  excited, 
some  small  portion  of  wine  may  be  mixed  with  her 
drink.  No  meat  should  be  allowed  ou  any  pretext. 


Of  Dropsies. — Hydroi**. — Order  III. 
Dropsy  is  the  accumulation  of  a watery  fluid  in  the 
serous  cavities  or  cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  constituting 
a claw  of  diseases  which  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  subsequently  in  those  of 
every  school  of  medicine. 

Dropsy  may  arise  from  a disordered  action  of  the 
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Klein *n-  solids,  or  from  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids.  Lower  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  a dis- 
Medicine.  liver  or  dlMMcd  heart  would,  by  opposing  an 

y — — , •*  obstacle  to  the  circulation,  cause  dropsy,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  tied  the  vena  portnrum  of  a living  dog, 
when  the  animal  fell  into  dropsy.  Dropsy,  however, 
often  exists  when  no  obstruction  can  be  discovered,  and 
it  evidently  owing  to  a change  in  the  vital  affinities  of 
the  capillaries,  either  from  mere  disordered  function,  or 
else  from  a low  inflammatory  action.  Besides  alterations 
of  the  solids,  dropsy  may  result  from  a diseased  state  of 
the  fluids,  and  more  especially  when  the  albumen  or 
red  globules  are  greatly  deficient;  thus,  in  chlorosis, 
or  after  large  bleedings  or  profuse  haimorrhage,  by 
which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  greatly  re- 
duced, the  patient  often  falls  into  dropsy.  Those  states 
of  the  kidney  likewise  by  which  the  serum  of  the  blood 
is  deprived  of  its  albumen,  also  for  the  most  part  cause 
dropsy.  The  extent  of  the  loss  thus  sustained  may  be 
conceived,  when  Andral  states  that  in  sixteen  cases  of 
dropsy  he  found  the  maximum  of  albumen  to  be  only 
forty-eight,  while  the  minimum  was  reduced  as  low  as 
four,  the  healthy  proportion  being  as  sixty-seven.  If 
the  aqueous  portion  be  from  any  cause  sensibly  in- 
creased, dropsy  appears  to  be  the  result.  Majendie,  for 
instance,  injected  large  portions  of  aqueous  fluids  into 
the  veins  of  an  animal  which  immediately  became  drop- 
sical in  all  its  cavities.  Whatever  consequently  causes 
tbe  suppression  of  a copious  secretion  from  any  mem- 
brane may  be  a cause  of  dropsy.  Thus  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  ts  a very  common  cause;  and  to  show 
that  in  these  cases  it  most  probably  arises  from  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  a man  was  varnished  all  over, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  dropsy.  Dropsy  also, 
it  will  be  seen,  often  results  from  a morbid  state  of  the 
fluids  as  from  their  combining  with  a morbid  poison,  as 
with  the  paludal  poison,  or  with  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
It  ia evident,  therefore,  dropsy  may  arise  from  a morbid 
state,  either  of  the  solids  or  fluids,  or  both.  The  fluids 
effused  in  this  disease  into  the  various  cavities  of  the 
body  have  been  imperfectly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Marcet ; 
they  have,  however,  a general  resemblance  in  whatever 
part  of  tbe  body  they  may  exist,  but  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  proportions  of  their  constituent  ingredients.  They 
are  as  follows ; — 


la  1000  Grains  of 
Fluid. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Total 

Solid 

Contents. 

Animal 

Matter. 

Saline 

Matters. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Fluid  uf  Spina  latfda. 

1007-0 

11-4 

3*2 

9*2 

, , Hydrocephalus 

1006-7 

9-2 

1-12 

8-C8 

,,  A -cites  . . 

l#0S-0 

33*5 

23-1 

6-4 

, , Ovarian  dropsy 
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.. 

8 0 

,,  Hy  dry  thorn* 

, . Ilydropt  peri- 
cardii . . 

1012-1 

26*6 

18  8 

7-8 

1014-3 

31  0 

25*5 

7-5 

, , Hydrocele  . 

1024-3 

oo-o 

71-5 

8-5 

j , A blister . . 

10-24-1 

8-1 

, , Serum  of  the 

blood  . . 

1029-5 

1000-0 

90-8 

9-2 

12,2b  1 cases  of  this  class  of  disease  are  reported  to 
have  died  in  England  and  Wales  in  IB39,  or  about  one 
person  in  twenty-eight. 

Hydrocephalus  Acutus  is  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
betwren  the  membranes  of  the  bruin,  or  else  into  its  ven- 
tricles. 


Hydrocephalus  was  very  little  known  till  Dr.  Whvtt  Elemeo- 
publhhed  his  Observations  on  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  in  '*'7  ^Q* 
1768.  but  since  that  period  Dr.  Folhergill,  Dr.  Watson, 

Dr.  Dobson,  J)r.  Cheyne,  and  a large  number  of  other  ■ ^ 'Cia*", 
writer*  have  contributed  to  illustrate  this  disease. 

7749  patients  are  said  to  have  died  from  it  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  IS39. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  this  affection  is 
often  extremely  obscure  ; but  exposure  to  cold  or  heat, 
errors  in  diet,  falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  the  retroces- 
sion of  a cutaneous  eruption,  or  an  extension  at  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ear,  are  among  the  most  common. 
Disordered  function  of  the  liver  or  alimentary  canal  is 
also  a frequent  cause,  and  so  is  dentition,  or  tbe  pre- 
sence of  worms ; and  thr  circumstance  of  a child  being 
seized  in  consequence  of  its  feet  having  by  accident 
been  put  into  a bath  of  boiling  water,  will  show  that 
any  other  high  irritation  will  equally  produce  it.  Many 
morbid  poisons  also  will  occasion  it.  as  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  pertussis,  or  of  measles ; of  organic  diseases, 
tubercles  of  the  brain  are  the  most  common  exciting 
cause. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  epochs  of  infancy  and 
childhood  ure  the  most  remarkable  for  predisposing  to 
this  disease;  for  at  those  periods  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  brain,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nervous  system  generally,  arc  all  power- 
ful causes  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
greatest  number  of  attacks,  according  to  Perrival  and 
Briehtean,  occur  betweeu  the  second  and  the  fifth  year; 
or,  as  a more  general  law,  it  occurs  from  the  infant  at 
the  breast  to  twelve  years  old.  Children  with  large 
heads  and  precocious  intellects,  and  more  especially 
those  of  a scrofulous  diathesis,  are  its  most  frequent 
victims.  One  warning  may  be  learnt  from  this  dis- 
ease ; that  it  is  most  common  in  the  children  of  parents 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  from  this  cause  it  often 
runs  in  families. 

Pathology. — There  are  a few  cases  in  which  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  morbid  appearance 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  whatever,  so  that  hy- 
drocephalus is  essentially  a mere  functional  disease. 

More  commonly,  however,  some  lesion  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  does  exist;  thus  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  often  marked  with  more  bloody  points  than  usual ; 
the  septum  lucidum,  the  fornix,  and  other  parts  forming 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  are  often  found  in  a state  of 
softening,  sometimes  so  soft  that  Golis  gives  a case  in 
which  water  could  be  expressed  from  it  as  from  a sponge. 

The  membranes  also  are  sometimes  found  congested, 
or  opaque  and  thickened,  with  spots  of  lymph,  evidently 
the  effect  of  a low  inflammation. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  effused  varies  from  a few  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  seven  or  eight  ounces ; and  of  this  the 
greatest  part  is  generally  contained  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, which  from  this  cause  are  often  so  enlarged  and 
distended  that  the  finger  placed  on  the  brain  immediately 
over  the  ventricle  is  sensible  of  a distinct  fluctuation, 
while  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fornix  is  often  so  raised 
as  to  cause  a free  communication  with  the  third  ventricle, 
and,  perhaps,  with  the  fourth,  at  least  the  effaced  fluid 
is  found  likewise  distending  those  cavities.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  effused  between  the  membranes  is  also  often  great, 
sometimes  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  tbe  arachnoid  as 
well  as  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  found 
serum  effused  even  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
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Etomcn-  mater,  and  so  also  have  Bonet  and  Guding,  a cir- 
Ury  Prio-  cumstance  hardly  known  in  any  other  disease.  The 
ciple*  of  choroid  plexus  or  ventricular  membrane,  although  in 
Medicine.  gencrttj  jja|e  and  healthy,  yet  sometimes  has  the  inter- 
cellular  tissue  so  infiltrated  that  it  is  studded  with  small 
cysts  like  a bunch  of  currants. 

The  inure  frequent  accidental  occurrences  are  tu- 
bercles in  the  brain  or  membranes,  ami  some  conges- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal ; but  whether  the  latter  is  a primary  affection  or 
the  result  of  the  violent  medicines  which  are  generally 
had  recourse  to  in  this  affection  is  not  determined.  Dr. 
Joy  has  remarked  that  the  peculiar  green  colour  of  the 
stools  was  imparted  in  the  lower  portiou  of  the  intes- 
tine, the  fecal  contents  of  the  upper  portion  being  of  a 
pale  drab  colour,  while  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was 
of  a yellow  colour. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  explains  no  phrenological 
fact.  The  child  is  highly  irritable,  peevish,  and  fretful ; 
so  if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  it  miat  be  that  there 
is  a connexion  between  the  ventricles  and  the  passions. 

Symptoms. — Authors  have  gTeatly  differed  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  some  considering  it  a mere  dropsy, 
while  others  have  as  constantly  referred  it  to  an  inflam- 
matory origin,  but  they  have  generally  concurred  in  di- 
viding it  into  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  h)drocephalua  is  divided  into  three  stages;  the 
first  stage,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  being  that  of  in- 
creased irritability  ; the  second,  that  of  diminished  sen- 
sibility ; and  the  third,  that  of  convulsions  or  palsy. 

The  first  stage  may  be  either  sudden  in  its  attack,  or 
be  preceded  several  days  by  giddiness,  so  that  the  child 
stumbles  or  falls  at  play  : by  a furred  tongue,  constipated 
bowels,  and,  perhaps,  offensive  breath.  At  length  the 
senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing  become  morbidly  acute; 
he  starts  at  slight  noises— complains  of  intermitting 
headache— rests  his  head  on  his  nurse’s  lap— cries,*4 Oh! 
my  head,  my  bead  !”  and  then  after  a time  rises  up  and 
plays  again.  As  this  stage  advances  the  pulse  rises, 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  the  stomach 
irritable,  the  bowels  constipated,  perhaps  painful, 
the  stools  black  and  offensive,  while  the  brow  is 
knit,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracted  or  expanded. 
The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is  a great  fret- 
fulness  of  temper,  so  that  the  child  is  not  merely  pettish, 
but  quarrelsome.  If  he  sleeps  his  sleep  is  short,  uneasy, 
moaning;  he  also  grinds  his  teeth,  rolls  his  head,  and 
when  he  wakes  up  it  is  with  a scream.  To  sum  up  the 
phenomena  of  this  stage  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Cheyne, 
“ We  are  led  to  suspect  some  deeply-seated  evil  from 
the  frantic  screams  and  complaints  of  the  head  and 
belly,  alternating  with  stupor,  or  rather  lowness,  and 
unwillingness  to  be  roused.** 

The  second  stage  commences  when  effusion  has  taken 
place ; and  now  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  rapid,  is  as 
slow,  perhaps  slower  than  natural,  but  this  is  chiefly 
when  the  patient  is  iu  a horizontal  position,  for  if  he 
attempts  to  ait  up  it  again  becomes  rapid  ; the  sickness 
is  also  ahated ; nevertheless  the  child  lies  in  a state  of 
stupor  and  of  great  unwillingness  to  be  moved,  with  his 
eyes  half-closed,  dull  and  heavy,or  else  staring  or  squint- 
rag,  the  pupil  being  still  contracted  or  expanded,  and  he 
often  suffers  from  double  vision.  The  stupor,  however, 
is  still  interrupted  by  exclamations  or  shrill  piercing 
screams,  while  the  tremulous  hand  of  the  little  sufferer 
is  incessantly  engaged  in  picking  his  nose  or  mouth. 

In  the  third  stage  the  patient  either  sinks  or  slse 


recovers.  If  the  event  is  unfavourable  the  pulse  again  fclemen- 
rises,  the  eye  becomes  red  and  dim,  and  the  child,  deli-  taiy  Pha- 
rious.  is  often  attacked  by  partial  or  general  convulsions,  C‘P*®«  of 
or  else  one  limb  or  one  side  may  be  palsied.  From 
tliis  point  the  powers  of  life  gradually  sink,  till  at  last 
death  closes  the  affecting  scene.  If  the  patient  should 
fortunately  recover,  the  stupor  subsides,  the  countenance 
becomes  more  natural,  the  bowels  more  regular,  the 
secretion  of  urine  perfectly  restored,  and  at  length  his 
health,  though  long  broken,  is  gradually  re-established. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  estimated  at  about 
three  weeks,  each  stage  averaging  about  a week. 

Diagnosis. — Hydrocephalus  is  distinguished  from 
typhus  by  the  screamiug.  rolling  of  the  head,  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  tongue 
which  marks  the  latter  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  chances  of  recovery  in  the  first  stage 
are  very  many  if  the  patient  be  properly  treated.  At  any 
subsequent  period  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable, 
and  Dr.  Cheyne  estimates  the  loss  of  confirmed  hydro- 
cephalus at  six  to  one,  and  perhaps  this  is  near  the  truth. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  only  successfully  com- 
bated in  the  first  stage ; and  the  first  thiug  to  be  done 
is  to  purge  the  patient.  The  purgative  is  not  of  great 
moment,  provided  it  acts  freely.  Some  prefer  gamboge, 
grs.  v.  6’**;  others,  calomel  gra.  ij.  to  gn.  v.t  with 
jalap  or  scammony  grs.  x.  to  grs.  if.,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  extract!  colocynthidis  comp. ; and  this  dose  is 
to  be  followed  up  by  a black  draught,  or  the  sulphate  of 
mognesi®.  The  stools  are  generally  black,  or  extremely 
offensive ; and  this  state  of  the  bowels  corrected,  the  dis- 
ease, if  sympathetic,  often  ceases.  If,  however,  the  head 
be  not  relieved,  some  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  and  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  surronoded 
with  some  cold  evaporating  wash,  as  with  a towel  dipped 
in  cold  spring  water,  or  in  vinegar  and  water,  &c. 

If  the  disease  be  further  advanced,  no  efficient  treat- 
ment has  as  yet  been  determined.  Many  practitioners 
have  attempted  the  cure  by  copious  bleedings,  but  the 
symptoms  do  not  yield  to  the  lancet  like  those  of  simple 
inflammation.  Mercury  has  also  been  used  to  a great 
extent,  but  with  little  success.  In  urgent  cases,  for 
instance,  mercury  has  been  rubbed  ou  the  back  and 
thighs,  even  in  very  young  children,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a drachm  to  3 j.  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Calomel  also  has  been  rubbed  ou  the  gums 
to  like  extent  of  three  or  four  grains  every  four  or  five 
hours ; and  it  has  likewise  been  given  by  the  mouth  in 
doses  of  two  grains  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  Mer- 
cury given  in  these  large  doses,  it  must  be  remarked, 
seldom  produces  salivation ; fur  Dr.  Clarke  says  he 
never  saw  that  effect  in  children  under  three  years  of 
age,  except  in  three  cases  ; but  it  is  not  successful,  and 
more  generally  produces  tpinane  stools,  irritates  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  perhaps  (iocs  harm.  In  France 
the  mercurial  treatment  has  been  so  unsuccessful  that 
some  practitioners  have  even  tried  a most  opposite  re- 
medy, or  quina,  but  the  result  has  been  equally  fatal. 

Blisters,  moxas,  and  other  modes  of  cauterization  have 
been  used  as  auxiliary  treatment,  but  without  apparent 
benefit. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — During  tbe  whole  course  oi*  this 
disease  the  treatment  should  be  slops  and  light  puddings. 

Hydrocephalus  Ckronicus. — This  affection  may  be 
congenital,  caused  by  some  disease  or  else  defective 
development  of  the  brain  during  fcelal  life,  or  it  may 
occur  at  some  period  in  after-life  as  an  original  disease. 
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Klanen-  Remote  Const. — -The  remote  reuses  are  little  under- 
inrv  t’rin-  stood,  but  an  tar  as  they  are  known  they  are  similar  to 
dplesof  those  producing  hydrocephalus  acutus. 

Mcdiemc.  Predisposing  Causes. — This  disease,  it  has  been 
stated,  may  occur  during  fretal  life,  but  is  more  common 
in  the  early  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Adult 
age  is  not  altogether  free  from  it,  and  Golia  has  men- 
tioned three  cases  of  persons  attacked  in  old  age,  two 
of  whom  were  above  seventy,  while  the  other,  per- 
haps less  advanced  in  life,  suffered  from  this  affection 
for  ten  years.  It  seems  sometimes  to  run  in  families; 
at  least  Frank  mentions  a family  of  seveu  children,  all 
of  whom  were  bom  with  this  disease  ; and  Golis,  an- 
other, in  which  six  children  were  aborted  hydrocephalic 
at  six  months ; while  three  others,  born  at  the  full 
period,  were  attacked  shortly  after  birth.  The  sexes 
appear  to  be  equally  liable  to  it,  or  nearly  so,  as  4313 
males  and  3436  females  died  of  it  in  1839. 

Pathology  — The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  exa- 
mining these  patients  is  the  enormous  .fire  of  the  head. 
The  adult  head  averages  about  twenty-two  inches  in 
circumference  ; but  there  was  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
a child,  Elizabeth  Phillips,  whose  head  measured,  at 
eleven  months  old,  twenty-seven  inches  and  five-eighths; 
while  Dr.  Bacon*  gives  the  cate  of  a child  whose  head 
at  three  months  had  attained  the  enormous  size  of 
twenty-nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  head  of  Car- 
dinal, also  a celebrated  hydrocephalic  man,  long  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  who  afterwards  died  at  Guy’s, 
measured  thirty-three  inches  and  a half.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  the  cranium  has  been 
found  unusually  small,  an  3 of  a conical  shape,  the  sutures 
being  closed  before  birth,  and  in  this  case  the  child  is 
still-hom,  or  dies  shortly  after  delivery.  When  the 
disease  comes  on  at  later  periods  of  life,  and  after  the 
sutures  are  closed,  the  size  of  ihe  skull  is  natural. 

The/orm  of  the  hydrocephalic  head  is  also  sometimes 
very  irregular,  one  side  being  much  larger  than  the  other, 
while  the  base  of  the  orbits  is  for  the  most  part  convex 
instead  of  concave,  thrusting  the  eye  unnaturally  for- 
wards. On  cutting  through  the  skull  the  bones  are 
found  to  be  remarkably  thin  and  transparent.  The  su- 
tures also,  although  generally  cloaed  towards  the  base  of 
the  skull,  are  commonly  separated  from  each  other  by 
a wide  extent  of  membrane  at  their  superior  portions. 
If,  however,  the  patient  should  survive  for  several  years, 
the  membmnous  portion  becomes  ossified  by  a number 
of  points  forming  Mossa  wormiant,”  and  the  sutures  are 
thus  partially  closed.  In  some  very  few  instances  the 
sutures  not  only  close,  but  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  a 
morbid  thickness,  which  thick  and  large  skulls,  Dr.  Joy 
conceives  on  being  dug  up  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  giants. 

The  membrane*  of  the  brain  are  generally  thickened, 
and  the  water  found  effused  either  into  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid,  into  a cyst,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  When  the  water  is  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  the  brain  is  sometimes  so  compressed 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  hardly  a vestige  of 
that  organ  remains.  A singular  and  rare  variety  of 
this  affection  is,  that  the  arachnoid  sometimes  protrudes 
through  the  fimtaneile  or  open  suture,  and  the  dura 
mater  and  integuments  yielding,  a pyramidal  bag  with 
it*  apex  downwards  forms  externally,  which  hangs  low 
down  the  back  like  a jelly-bag. 

♦ Med.  C%ir.  Trout.,  fid.  viis. 


When  the  effused  fluid  is  contained  in  the  ventricles,  Klemen- 
those  cavities  are  found  exceedingly  dilated.  The  con-  (ary  ^in- 
volutions have  no  depressions,  but  appear  unfolded,  «plesof 
The  corpus  callosum  is  much  raised,  the  septum  luci- 
dum  is  tom  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  ventricles  com- 
municate.  The  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain  also,  as 
the  cor | Kira  striata  and  thalami  opticorum,  have  scarcely 
any  existence.  In  fact,  the  brain  seems  expanded  into 
a large  sac,  in  which  the  medullary  and  cortical  sub- 
stance are  so  confounded  a*  to  be  undistinguishable. 

In  Dr.  Bacon's  case  the  brain  and  membranes,  even  the 
dura  mater,  hod  ruptured,  and  a probe  passed  easily 
through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose,  by  whose  ori- 
fices a considerable  dribbling  of  the  fluid  took  place 
during  life.  Golis  met  with  » case  in  which  the  water 
was  contained  in  a cyst  the  size  of  a goose's  egg, 
situated  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  of  a 
child  aged  six  years,  and  who  died,  the  cyst  being 
entire.  4 

The  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  cranium  in  hy- 
drocephalus chronicus  varies  from  a few  ounces  to  a 
few  pounds.  In  the  case  of  Cardinal  it  was  found  to 
exceed  ten  pints,  or  nine  pints  in  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid and  one  pint  in  the  ventricles.  Other  cases  have 
been,  however,  recorded  in  which  the  quantity  has 
amounted  to  twenty  pints. 

Symptoms. — There  are  two  forms  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, the  internal  and  the  external  or  jelly-bag 
hydrocephalus.  In  either  case,  when  this  disease  is  fully 
formed,  whether  it  be  congenital  or  subsequent  to  birth, 
the  child  is  generally  of  most  feeble  intellect,  irascible, 
often  epileptic,  and  of  extreme  muscular  debility,  so 
that  if  not  palsied  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk.  Dr.  Baillie 
met  with  an  instance  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  a man 
aged  fifty-six,  and  whose  ventricles  contained  six  ounces 
of  serous  fluid,  aud  his  chief  symptoms  were  pain  in  the 
head,  and  a loss  of  memory  so  great  that  he  could 
recollect  only  five  words,  which  he  continually  reiterated 
to  express  all  his  wants.  Cardinal,  whose  case  has  been 
mentioned,  had  more  memory,  and  he  prided  himself, 
says  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  being  able  to  say  “ The  Belief," 
but  be  usually  stumbled  when  he  got  to  Pontius  Pilate. 

This  man  was  epileptic,  of  very  feeble  intellect,  ond  so 
irascible  as  to  be  always  quarrelling  with  the  patients, 
and  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  manage 
except  for  his  muscular  debility.  Heberden,  however, 
mentions  a case  in  which  eight  ounces  of  water  were 
found  in  the  ventricles,  and  yet  no  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalus existed  during  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  external  characters  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus are  so  extremely  marked  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  mistake  litem. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  danger  in  these  cases  is 
not  great,  but  few  patients  survive  the  age  of  puberty ; 

Cardinal,  however,  lived  to  the  age  of  tliirty-lwa  Au- 
rival  speak*  of  another  instance  which  reached  forty- 
five  ; and  Gall  of  a third  who  survived  till  fifty-four. 

Treatment, — In  congenital  hydrocephalus  the  unas- 
sisted efforts  of  nature  seem  incapable  of  effecting  a 
cure ; and  it  is  extremely  problematical  if  medicine  has 
been  of  any  use.  When,  however,  the  case  is  pro- 
nounced hopeless,  the  propriety  of  evacuating  the  water 
by  means  of  an  operation  may  be  entertained.  Golis 
has  given  the  names  of  twenty-seven  writers  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  it,  especially  if  the 
fluid  be  slowly  evacuated,  ami  at  several  repetitious  of 
the  operation  ; yet  he  himself,  along  with  seveo  or  eight 
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Elemcn-  other*,  including  Boerhaave,  proscribe  it  altogether  as 
t»ry  Pria-  cruel  and  useless  ; however,  it  lias  been  successful. 
Medicine  When  the  operation  is  performed,  it  seems  an  axiom 
. ' that  the  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  gradually, 

for  otherwise  extreme  faintness  and  collajiae  may  be 
expected.  In  such  case  small  doses  of  ammonia,  or  a 
few  tea-spoon fu Is  of  brandy  and  water  shortly  revive 
the  little  patient.  Should,  however,  at  a subsequent 
period,  re-action  take  place,  a few  leeches  and  a cold 
lotion  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  head. 

It  seems  also  determined,  that  the  younger  the  child 
the  more  chances  of  success ; for  if  it  lives  a few  years, 
the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  though  open  at  the  top,  are 
united  by  bone  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  thus 
present  a mechanical  obstacle  to  the  closing  of  the  su- 
ture*. and  consequently  the  operation  must  fail. 

If  this  disease  should  occur  in  after-life,  blisters  and 
mercury  to  salivation  are  the  remedies  most  relied  on. 

Hydrorachis , spina  bifida,  or  dropsy  of  the  Spine,  is 
an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  Spine.  This 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a congenital  disease,  and,  in  its 
rarest  forms,  the  foetus  is  born  without  a spinal  cord, 
the  membranes  forming  a sac  filled  with  fluid.  In 
other  cases  the  axis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  open,  ns  in 
fcelal  life,  and  filled  with  fluid ; while  in  others  the 
spinal  cord  is  perfectly  formed,  only  compressed  by  the 
quantity  of  water  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  the 
more  usual  form  of  the  disease  there  is  found  one, 
more  rarely  two,  external  swellings,  containing  fluid. 
The  form  of  these  watery  tumors  is  flat,  semilunar, 
or  pyramidal.  They  are  formed  by  the  expanded  mem- 
branes of  the  cord,  covered  with  the  common  integu- 
ments. The  cleft  by  which  they  communicate  with  the 
spinal  cavity  varies  greatly,  and  usually  results  from 
one  or  more  vertebrae  being  defective;  in  rarer  cases, 
by  a round  aperture  in  one  of  the  vertebrae,  and  still  less 
frequently  by  a similar  aperture  between  an  intervertebral 
space.  The  symptoms  of  hydrorachis  are  debility, 
emaciation,  and  very  generally  palsy,  as  well  as  anaes- 
thesia of  the  lower  extremities,  resolution  of  the  sphincters, 
inability  to  take  the  breast,  and  convulsions.  The  life 
of  the  child  usually  terminates  at  birth,  or  shortly 
after;  but  in  some  few  instances  the  party  attains  a 
greater  age.  Paletta  met  with  one  patient  seventeen 
years  old;  Henderson  saw  another  at  eighteen; 
Warner,  one  at  twenty;  Camper,  one  at  twenty*eight; 
and  Cowper,  one  that  survived  till  thirty.  Dr.  Copland, 
in  1822,  saw  a young  woman  aged  seventeen,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  singularity  of  hydrorachis,  menstruated 
regularly  from  two  ulcers  in  the  thighs.  The  tumor 
in  this  case  measured  thirty  inches  in  circumference, 
and  she  passed  her  feces  involuntarily.  She  was 
in  good  health  at  this  period,  but  died  a few  months 
afterwards.  No  efficient  treatment,  perhaps,  exists  for 
this  disease. 

Dropsy  op  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

Angina  (Edemaiasa — (Edema  of  the  Glottis—  Hy- 
dro-glottis— Is  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  around  and 
into  the  lips  of  the  glottis. 

Remote  Cause. — This  disease  is  occasionally  idiopa- 
thic; often  preceded  by  other  forms  of  dropsy;  and 
it  is  also  in  some  instances  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. When  this  form  of  angina  is  idiopathic, 
it  probably  most  often  results  from  cold  or  wet;  when 
t is  preceded  by  other  forms  of  dropsy,  those  dropsies 
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ere  usually  caused  by  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  Efemen- 
the  paludal  fever. 

Predisposing  Causes. — When  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  Medicine, 
idiopathic,  it  has  occurred  most  frequently  in  tile  adult  •-  J 

between  fifty  and  sixty.  When  preceded  by  other 
dropsies,  it  is  most  common  in  early  adult  age ; and  when 
it  results  from  inflammation,  most  usual  in  children. 

Pathology. — In  l here  caves  the  loose  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue  of  these  parts  is  seen  distended  with  a 
colourless  serous  fluid,  sometimes  merely  closing  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  but  at  other  times  swelling  out  as  big 
as  an  egg.  If  the  disease  be  idiopathic,  or  the  termina- 
tion of  dropsy,  no  redness  is  present.  If,  however,  it  is 
the  result  of  inflammation,  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused 
is  less,  but  the  tissues  are  red,  injected,  thickened,  and 
easily  torn. 

Symptoms.— This  disease,  if  idiopathic,  or  caused  by 
dropsy,  is  usually  sudden  in  its  attack,  the  patient  being 
seiied  most  unexpectedly  with  a difficulty  of  breathing 
and  a sense  of  suffocation,  which  shortly  arises  to  or- 
thopmra.  The  head  is  now  thrown  backwards,  the 
countenance  becomes  purple,  the  hand  of  death  is  on 
the  patient,  and  for  the  most  part  he  dies  in  a few 
minutes  suffocated. 

Dias  no  sis. — (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  distinguished 
from  a*dema  of  the  lung  by  the  chest  being  perfectly 
sonorous. 

Prognonx. — The  prognosis  is,  in  every  case,  most 
unfavourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  neces- 
sarily energetic,  and  the  two  following  cases  will  exem- 
plify this  axiom.  Two  patients,  both  of  them  females, 
about  forty,  were  brought  on  the  same  day  to  $t. 

Thomas's  Hospital,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
state  of  idiopathic  oedema  of  the  glottis.  They  had  been 
ill  a very  few  days,  and  they  now  suffered  from  loud 
croupy  breathing,  orthopncea,  purple  lips,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  have  been  described,  but  otherwise  they 
had  not  suffered  greatly  in  health.  One  was  bled  and 
blistered ; the  other  was  bled,  blistered,  and  took  mer- 
cury so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  The  latter  recovered, 
while  the  former  died.  On  examination,  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  were  ossified,  but  the  cause  of  death  was 
simple  oedema  of  the  glottis.  In  extreme  cases  it  is, 
perhaps,  right  to  perform  tracheotomy. 

(Edema  of  the  Lungs — Hydro- pulmonalis—  is  an 
effusion  of  water  or  scrum  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lung*.  Laennec  says  this  disease,  though  common  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  was  nevertheless  very  little  known. 

He  thinks  Albertini  and  Barrere,  of  the  military  hospital 
at  Perpignan,  first  described  it  in  1753,  but  failed  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it. 

(Edema  of  the  lung  is,  in  a very  few  instances,  a 
primary  disease.  More  commonly  it  occurs  at  the  close 
of  other  dropsies,  and  in  some  few  instances  results 
from  inflammation  : its  remote  and  predisposing  causes 
are  little  known. 

Pathology. — On  opening  the  body  in  these  cases  the 
lung  not  only  dor*  not  collapse,  but  bears  the  impress 
of  the  rib ; and  if  the  finger  be  forcibly  placed  on  it,  the 
impression  remains.  If  the  lung  be  now  cut  into,  a 
colourless  transparent  scrum  flows  from  it;  but  its 
structure  is  healthy,  although  often  of  a pale  yellow  or 
greenish  colour,  being  stained  by  the  effused  fluid 
The  accidental  conditions  are  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
in  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  diseased  states  of  the 
heart 
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Elwnrn-  Symptom*. — The  symptoms  which  denote  this  affection 

ore  n sudden  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  inca- 
M o pability  of’  lying  down,  cough,  with  a more  than  usual  fluid 
expectoration.  The  face  alwis  livid,  and  the  pulse  rapid. 

If  the  effusion  be  considerable,  the  respiration  is  loud 
and  tracheal,  while  a dull  sound  is  returned  all  over  the 
chest.  If  of  leas  amount,  the  rdU  is  subcrepitant,  while 
sufficient  air  penetrates  the  lung  for  the  chest  to  return 
a natural  sound. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  he  distinguished  from 
hydrothomx,  and  the  diagnosis  is  difficult;  but  the 
change  of  position  does  not  so  distressingly  and  imme- 
diately affect  the  patient’s  breathing  in  this  disease,  the 
water  more  slowly  gravitating  towards  the  root  of  the 
lung.  The  phenomena  of  aegophony  are  also  wanting  in 
this  affection. 

The  Prognosis  is  always  most  unfavourable,  and  the 
patient  seldom  survives  more  than  a few  hours. 

Treatment. — If  this  disease  is  ever  idiopathic,  it  pro- 
bably must  destroy  the  patient  even  before  our  most 
active  remedies  cun  act  upon  the  system  ; but  the  only 
chance  for  the  patient  must  be  energetically  to  use 
perhaps  mercury  und  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

Uydrolhorax  is  the  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  was  a disease  known  to  Hippocrates, 
who  proposes  the  singular  practice  of  shaking  the 
patient,  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  the 
disease.  2149  cases  are  said  to  have  died  of  this  disease 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1539. 

Remote  Cause. — Hydrothorax  is  occasionally  a pri- 
mary idiopathic  disease,  and  is  the  result  of  all  the 
usual  causes  of  dropsy,  as  cold,  wet,  or  intemperance. 
In  other  cases  it  results  from  disease  of  the  heart,  liver, 
or  other  causes  obstructing  the  circulation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura  is  also  a cause;  and  often  results  from 
the  action  of  a morbid  poison,  as  the  paludal  poison,  or 
that  of  scarlet  fever. 

Predisposing  Cause. — Hydrothorax  is  infrequent  in 
children,  and  not  common  till  after  the  age  of  forty, 
when  the  viscera  become  disorganized,  and  low  inflam- 
mations are  readily  set  up.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes 
in  the  ratio  of  1199  males  to  950  females,  or  as  ten  lo 
twelve  nearly. 

Pathology. — In  idiopathic  hydrothorax,  the  chest, 
on  being  opened,  is  found  more  or  less  full  of  water, 
which  being  removed,  the  pleura  is  seen  sometimes 
healthy,  hut  more  generally  of  a dark  colour,  a quantity 
of  venous  blood  being  congested  in  the  vessels  from 
deficient  oxygenation.  The  fluid  muy  he  effused  into 
one  or  into  both  cavities  of  the  cheat.  It  may  also  be 
limpid  and  colourless,  like  water ; but  more  commonly, 
perhaps  it  is  citron-coloured,  and  contains  much  albu- 
men. The  quantity  effused  varies  from  a few  ounces 
to  many  pints : eight  and  nine  pints  arc  uut  unusual  ; 
and  Laeunec  states  that  lie  once  removed  twelve  pints 
from  the  right  side  of  the  pleural  cavity.  When  the 
quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  the  lung  is  thrust  up  uuder 
the  sternum,  and  so  compressed  as  to  tie  sometimes  no 
bigger  than  the  fist. 

When  hydrothorax  is  secondary,  almost  every  chronic 
affection,  either  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  heart  may  lie 
found  co-existing  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  it  is 
the  rrsult  of  pleuritia,  and  in  these  cases  the  nenun  is 
more  flocculent,  contains  more  albumen,  ami  portioos 
of  lymph  are  often  also  seen  adherent  to  the  pleura 
pulmoualis,  or  pleura  costalis:  the  two  pleura  are  also 
often  more  or  less  united. 


Symptoms. — The  effusion  may  take  place  either  EJemen- 
gTaduully  or  suddenly.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  **fy  ***■ 
so  slow  that  the  lung  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
presence  of  the  accumulating  fluid,  and  the  symptoms  will  . , 

consequently  be  much  les«  marked,  although  the  effu- 
sion be  large.  Jn  the  latter  case  the  functions  of  the 
lung  ore  almost  at  once  suspended,  the  countenance 
livid,  the  breathing  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  patient 
perhaps  has  hardly  time  to  rush  from  his  bed  before  tie 
expires  in  the  paroxysm. 

When  the  effusion  is  slow,  the  symptoms  are  difficulty 
of*  respiration,  which  is  carried  on  rather  by  the  shoulders 
and  diaphragm  than  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  some 
expectoration,  lividitj  of  the  face  or  lip,  oedema  of  the 
legs,  and  either  a very  full  labouring  pulse,  or  else  one 
that  is  small,  frequent,  and  intermitting : the  urine  aim 
is  extremely  scanty.  As  long  as  the  effusion  is  mode- 
rate, the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  from  the  sense 
of  suffocation  produced  by  the  fluid  gravitating  towards 
the  root  of  the  lung,  and  compressing  the  larger 
bronchi,  and  he  therefore  sits  propped  up  by  pillows, 
with  his  heud  bowed  forwards.  Iu  the  event,  however, 
of  the  effusion  being  so  considerable  that  the  function 
of  the  lung  is  entirely  suspended,  the  pmtieul  can  lie 
flat  in  his  bed  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience. 

When  the  effusion  is  sudden  und  of  some  amount, 
and  the  patient  survives  the  first  attack,  the  dyspnoea 
is  liable  to  severe  exacerbations,  and  is  well  represented 
by  Ur.  Darweil  {Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine) : — *•  iu  a 
tray-painter  these  paroxysms  came  on  every  morning 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  and  lasted  for  an  hour  or 
more.  This  man  was  compelled,  by  a sense  of  suffocation, 
to  start  out  of  bed,  and  while  the  attack  lasted  he 
placed  himself  against  an  open  window,  gasping  in  the 
most  terrific  manner  for  air.  Hit  death  took  pluee 
suddenly,  and  on  examination  the  lungs  were  found  to 
be  oedematou*.  Upwards  of  two  quurts  of  serum  were 
contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura:,  and  a few 
ounces  of  coffee-coloured  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  The 
only  other  morbid  appearance  in  the  whole  body  was 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

When  hydrothorax  is  symptomatic,  or  consecutive  of 
affection  of  the  heart  or  of  other  disease,  it  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  swelling  of  the  legs  or  eye-lids, — by 
the  urine  being  plentiful  und  albuminous,  or  else  scanty, 
high  coloured,  and  loaded  with  the  usual  suits, — and 
indeed  by  must  of  the  symptoms  of  dropsy  generally. 

In  these  cases  the  effusion  seldom  takes  place  into  the 
chest  till  a few  days  before  death,  reuderiug  the  agony 
doubly  painful  and  suffocating. 

When  the  effusion  is  moderate,  auscultation  gives 
bronchial  respiration,  some  raucous  rhoncua,  and  also 
bronchophony,  and  occasionally  that  undetermined  con- 
dition called  negophony,  which  is  a broken  sound  like 
the  blruling  of  a gout,  or  the  amusing  notes  used  in 
the  exhibition  of  Punch,  and  which  is  heard  ns  though 
the  patient  was  speaking  at  the  end  of  the  stethoscope, 
but  not  through  it.  This  singular  phenomenon  is  heard 
only  in  the  hack,  and  when  the  instrument  is  placed,  as 
is  supposed,  about  the  level  of  the  effused  fluid.  When 
the  effusion  is  more  considerable,  the  respiration  is  al- 
most tracheal, — there  is  neither  bronchophony  nor  tego- 
pbony,  and  a dull  sound  is  returned  over  a greater  pail 
of  the  chest.  Again,  if  the  patient’s  cheat  be  bared,  there 
is  no  expansion  on  the  side  of  the  seat  of  the  effusion, 
the  respiratiou  of  that  part  being  carried  on  altogether  by 
the  shoulders  and  diaphragm  ; and  should  the  effusion  be 
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Klcmen-  excessive,  tnc  affected  side  bulges  out,  an  in  empyema, 
tarj  Pria-  an(j  jls  intercostal  spaces  are  enlarged  and  prominent. 
Medicine  Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  pain,  and  of  the  oilier 

, j_  _ ‘.  symptoms  of  inflammation,  distinguish  this  disease  from 
acute  pleurisy.  Should,  however,  the  pleurisi  be  chro- 
nic it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  .diseases,  ex- 
cept by  the  previous  history.  The  diagnosis  also  be- 
tween hydro  thorax  and  cedema  of  the  lung  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  most  difficult. 

Prognosis.— Some  cases  recover  from  hydro  thormx, 
but  they  arc  few,  so  that  the  prognosis  is  in  all  cases 
extremely  grave  und  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hydrothorax  in  of  great 
difficulty,  from  the  many  causes  on  which  it  may  de- 
pend, and  also  from  the  almost  uniformly  intractable 
nature  of  the  disease.  As  a general  principle,  mercury 
combined  with  squills,  digitalis,  or  the  bi  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  pushed  bo  as  to  affect  the  month,  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  our  remedies.  It  is  much  more 
efficacious  in  this  form  of  dropsy  than  in  ascites,  and 
it  is  remarkable  in  many  cases  to  observe  how  imme- 
diately the  symptoms  are  arrested  as  soon  as  the  gums 
are  touched.  Should  this  treatment  fail,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  gamboge  or  to  other  purgatives  or  diuretic*, 
and  of  these  some  one  perhaps  may  be  found  to  suc- 
ceed, yet  much  more  commonly  they  all  fail.  With 
respect  to  bleeding,  it  seems  only  admissible  hi  two 
cases,  and  then  only  to  a moderate  amount,  as  when 
hydrothorax  supervenes  on  pleurisy  or  oil  disease  of  the 
heart  with  expectoration  of  blood.  The  general  want 
of  success  attending  the  treatment  of  hydrothorax  has 
induced  some  practitioners  to  propose  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  of  the  chest.  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  case  is  on  record  of  a successful  result  of  para- 
centesis in  cases  of  idiojiathic  hydmthnrax  ; but  there 
seems  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  operation  when  all 
other  methods  are  hopeless.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  both  sides  in  all  probability  must 
be  tapped, — that  the  operation  is  not  without  danger, 
both  from  the  wound  and  from  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  cavity  of  Lhe  pleura ; also,  that  it  has  no  power 
to  remove  the  hydropic  diathesis  ; and,  lastly,  that  it  is 
extremely  likely  the  disease  may  co-exist  with  oedema 
of  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

Hydrops  Pericardii. 

Hydrops  pericardii  is  a collection  of  water  iu  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Remote  Cause. — Hydrops  pericardii  occurs  in  a few 
instances  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  probably  results 
from  the  causes  of  dropsy  in  general ; more  commonly 
it  results  from  inflammation,  and  that  inflammation 
may  be  caused  by  rheumatism,  by  the  paludal  poison, 
or  by  the  }M>i*on  of  scarlatina.  In  other  cases  it  is 
only  the  last  stage  of  Rome  other  form  of  dropsy. 

Predisposing  Cauics.— When  hydrops  pericardii  is 
idiopathic,  it  usually  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty ; 
when  caused  by  a morbid  poison,  it  is  more  common  in 
adult  age ; and  when  from  previously  existing  disease,  it 
occurs  chiefly  between  40  and  60.  Both  sexes  are  liable 
. to  this  disease,  and  perhaps  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Pathology. — 111  hydrous  pericardii  there  is  no  alte- 
ration of  structure,  suys  Lacnnee,  of  the  heart  or  of  its 
membranes.  Some  authors  bare  stated  that  the  heart 
is  macerated  in  the«e  cases ; but  such  writers,  he  adds, 
must  have  badly  observed,  and  still  worse  expressed, 
what  they  have  seen.  When  it  is  the  resuit  of  inflam- 
mation, the  usual  appearances  of  pericarditis  are  found. 


The  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium  is  usually  lim-  Elemen 

pid,  without  any  flukes  of  ulhtimen.  Most  commonly 

it  is  colourless,  but  occasionally  it  is  of  a citron  or  red  ji’Jdicine, 

hue,  from  containing  u small  portion  of  the  red  particles  > ■« 

of  the  blood.  Its  quantity  is  very  various;  sometimes 

a few  ounces,  sometime*  two  or  three  pints  ; while  Corvi- 

sart  states  that  he  met  with  one  case  in  which  it  amounted 

to  right  pints.  The  smallest  of  these  quantities  is  in 

great  excess,  for  Dr.  Harwell  has  given  the  results  of  the 

examination  of  150  bodies,  dead  of  all  diseases,  and  he 

found  that  in  30  only  out  of  that  large  number  was  there 

any  appreciable  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  that  cavity.  It 

seems  probable,  therefore,  that  during  life  the  secretions 

of  the  pericardium  exist  only  in  a state  of  vapour. 

Symptoms. — If  we  consult  those  authors  who  have 
tre»te<l  on  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  we  find  little 
agreement  among  them  of  the  pathognomic  signs  of 
this  disorder.  Lancjsi  considers  the  leading  symptom 
to  be  the  sensation  of  an  enormous  weight  in  the  prie- 
cordial  region.  Ileirnanii  and  Saxonia  assure  us  that 
the  patient  feels  his  heart  swimming  in  a great  quantity 
of  fluid.  Senac  has  seen,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
intercostal  space*,  the  waves  of  the  effused  fluid;  and 
Corvisart  says  be  has  felt  them.  The  latter  physician 
adds  to  this  symptom  a sense  of  weight  at  the  heart — s 
greater  dulness  on  permission;  a pulse  small,  irregular, 
and  frequent;  together  with  u tumultuous  but  obscure 
action  of  the  hear),  as  if  it  moved  in  a larger  circle. 

He  speak*  also  of  frequent  syncope,— of  general  cede- 
mu, — »nd  of  the  patient  being  unable  to  lie  down  in 
bed.  Rostan  is  so  dissatisfied  with  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  observed  respecting  the  diagnostic  symptoms  in 
this  disease,  that  he  affirms  it  can  only  be  determined 
by  a procei-s  of  negation,  or,  that  when  we  are  unable 
to  refer  the  existing  symptoms  to  any  other  assignable 
cause,  we  may  infer  thal  they  can  be  owing  to  no  other 
circumstance  than  water  in  the  pericardium.  A youth, 
about  1 5,  was  admitted  some  years  ago  into  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  labunring,  as  was  supposed,  under  a slow 
fever.  The  fever  subsided,  when  lie  suffered  much  from 
cough  and  affection  of  the  chest.  It  was  not  phthisis, 
for  he  did  not  expectorate ; it  was  not  hydrothorax,  for 
he  could  lie  down ; and  it  was  not  pneumonia  or  pleu- 
risy, for  there  was  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of  these 
disorders.  It  was  therefore  inferred  it  was  water  in 
the  pericardium ; and,  on  laying  the  hand  on  the  car- 
diac region,  the  heart  was  found  to  be  beating  feebly 
but  rapidly,  and  on  spanning  the  limits  of  its  apparent 
action,  it  was  found  moving  in  a space  of  several 
inches.  Tile  diagnosis  was  consequently  water  in  the 
pericardimn ; and  on  examining  the  poor  lad,  who  died 
some  weeks  after,  three  to  four  pints  of  fluid  were  found 
in  the  pericardium,  without  any  other  existing  disease. 

Laennec  says  he  hus  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
observing  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  and  is  doubtful 
if  the  stethescope  would  be  useful  in  determining  the 
disease.  He  thinks  percussion  and  inspection  would 
not  detect  less  than  a pint ; but  should  the  water  exceed 
two  pints,  he  thinks  these  means  would  determine  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulties  attending  this  question 
have  been  already  stated ; and  these  difficulties  are  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
was  found  by  Chossat  in  all  the  animals  killed  by  him 
iu  his  experiments  on  inanition.  Consequently  a similar 
effusion  in  all  probability  takes  place  in  many  clirotiic 
diseases  when  the  agony  has  heen  long,  and  is  one  of 
the  last  phenomena  of  waning  life. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


Elemen-  Profnoris. — Always  mo^t  unfavourable, 

tary  Prln-  Treatment. — Lattmec  thinks  we  may  cease  to  regret 
MeUiciiic.  our  bnperfect  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrops 
■ , _ * pericardii  on  account  of  the  lew  tesnurces  we  post-css 

lor  the  cure  of  this  malady  ; fur  mercury,  digitalis,  the 
bitanrate  of  potash,  as  well  os  every  other  class  of  me- 
dicines, have  been  found  powerless  against  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  paracentesis  has  been  recom- 
mended ; and  if  performed,  Laennec  advises  trephin- 
ing the  sternum  above  the  ensiform  cartilage,  which 
would  enable  us  to  see  and  touch  the  pericardium,  and 
even  to  inject  a fluid,  if  thought  advisable. 

Ascites — (aaroc,  a bladder) — 

Is  a collection  of  seroua  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. Only  120  deaths  are  recorded  to  have  died  of 
this  disease  in  £ugland  and  Wales  in  1839 ; hut  12,251 
are  stated  to  have  died  of  dropsy  of  uncertain  *eut,  and 
a large  proportion  of  these  must  have  contained  water 
in  the  abdomen. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  causes  of  this  form  of 
dropsy  are  tbe  same  as  those  of  dropsy  of  the  chest ; 
but  those  causes  act  more  energetically  on  the  peri- 
toneum than  on  the  pleura.  Ascites,  lor  example,  is 
more  frequently  produced  by  large  bleedings,  by 
phthisis,  and  by  disea.se  of  the  heart  or  kidney,  than 
hydro  thorax.  Tumors,  also,  obstructing  the  circu- 

lation, are  more  frequent  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
than  of  the  chest.  Changes  of  temperature,  morbid 
poisons,  a diseased  state  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the 
liver,  or  of  the  spleen,  are  also  causes  which  act  more 
frequently  in  the  production  of  ascites  than  of  hydro- 
thorax.  In  the  female,  also,  many  peculiar  causes  are  in 
action  to  produce  ascites:  thus  ascites  sometimes  follows 
parturition.  Two  ca*es  of  ascites  were  lately  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  from  the  parties  wearing  large  pessa- 
ries. Ovarian  dropsy  also  frequently  terminates  in  ascites. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Every  age  is  liable  to  asdtes, 
from  the  infant  at  the  breast  to  Uie  extremest  period  of 
decrepitude ; in  general,  however,  ascites  is  rare  before 
puberty.  The  largest  class  of  ascites,  or  that  arising 
from  disease  of  the  kidney,  takes  place  between  20  and 
45 ; the  next  largest  class,  or  that  from  disease  of  the 
liver  or  the  heart,  occurs  most  frequently  from  40  to  60. 
Both  sexes  are  liable  to  ascites,  and  apparently  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

Pathology. — Cases  of  ascites  are  often  examined  in 
which  no  affection  of  the  peritoneum  or  of  any  organ 
or  tissue  can  be  discovered,  and  consequently  it  is  es- 
sentially only  a disease  of  function.  More  commonly, 
however,  tbe  peritoneum  is  either  chronically  or  acutely 
affected,  or  some  viscus  is  diseased,  or  some  tumor 
presses  on  tbe  large  vessels,  and  causes  the  effusion 
which  constitutes  the  ascites. 

When  the  peritoneum  is  chronically  affected,  it  be- 
comes thickened,  opaque,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  an 
aponeurotic  whiteness.  In  general  the  portions  covering 
the  liver  or  the  spleen  are  much  the  most  thickened  and 
diseased,  owing  probably  to  primary  dhease  of  those 
organs  having  extended  to  their  peritoneal  covering; 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  peritoneum  be  acutely  inflamed, 
it  is  red  and  injected,  and  more  readily  detached  from 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  than  in  health : it  may  also 
be  tuberculaled,  or  tbe  seat  of  other  disease. 

The  kidney  is  the  organ  most  frequently  affected 
when  the  ascites  is  secondary:  indeed  the  number  of 
cases  of  this  form  of  dropsy  amount,  according  to  Dr. 


Wells,  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  treated,  Elcmea 
and  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  to  75  per  cent.  The 
kidney  is  found  in  thin  affection  in  e*ery  possible  state  Medicine, 
of  disease, — that  is,  it  may  be  atrophied,  hypertrophied,  . 
encysted,  luberculated,  or  cancerous;  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  found  in  that  peculiar  state  of 
degenerescence  usually  termed  Bright’s  kidney,  and  iu 
every  stage  incident  to  that  disorder. 

The  next  most  frequent  concomitant  affection  is  dis- 
ease of  the  heurt  and  large  blood-vessels  to  which  it 
is  supposed  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  of 
ascites  ia  owing.  In  these  cases  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  are  often  enlarged,  and  their  walls  either  hyper- 
trophied or  atrophied,  or  else  the  valves  are  ossified,  or 
their  action  otherwise  impeded.  The  aorta  also  is 
often  pouchy,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed  by  ossific  de- 
posit or  other  affection. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  the  organs  next  most  fre- 
quently affected;  and  they  may  be  found  in  every 
possible  stale  and  stage  of  disease.  In  the  former 
of  these  instances  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
dropsy  is  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  tt>e  capillary  ves- 
sels ; looking,  however,  to  the  thickened  slate  of  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  liver,  it  seems  that  sympathetic 
irritation  of  that  membrane  must  at  least  often  contribute 
to  tbe  production  of  ascites.  No  satisfactory  theory  has 
yet  Iteen  proposed  for  ascites  resulting  from  diseased 
spleen  ; but  looking  to  the  excessive  hiemorriiage,  which 
often  terminates  the  life  of  the  patient  in  these  cases,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  must  in  some  measure  depend 
on  an  altered  state  of  the  blood. 

In  general  anasarca  accompanies  ascites,  and  is  an 
abnormal  collection  of  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lower  extrem  ilies  or  other  part  of  the  body.  I n these 
coses  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  in  very  varied  slates  : 
in  some  cases  the  cells  are  greatly  enlarged,  in  others 
obliterated  ; while  the  tissue  itself,  generally  thickened, 
tears  most  readily  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is 
not  only  greatly  thickened,  but  also  greatly  indurated. 

Tbe  fluid  also  which  it  contains  is  generally  limpid  and 
watery,  holding  in  solution  a large  portion  of  albumen, 
and  probably  of  urea,  while  in  other  instances  the  fluid 
is  viscid  and  contains  lymph. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  abdomen  varies 
from  a few  ounces  to  many  gallons  ; three  to  four  gallons 
are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  as  much  as  eighteen  gal- 
lons are  said  to  have  been  drawn  off  at  one  time  by  the 
operation  of  paracentesis.  The  quality  of  this  fluid  is 
very  various.  In  colour  it  is  generally  green  or  yellow, 
in  consistency  viscid,  often  containing  so  much  free 
albumen  as  to  be  incapable  of  flowing  through  the  ca- 
tiula.  When  tniled  with  nitric  acid  that  substance  ia 
thrown  down  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a jelly,  or  a still 
more  solid  mass.  In  other  cases  it  is  mixed  with 
lymph ; and,  in  a few  instances,  contains  a large  num- 
ber of  hydatids.  When  the  urine  i*  scanty  the  effused 
fluid  contains  urea,  and  also  the  usual  salts  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms  — -The  symptoms  of  ascites  are  extremely 
well  marked,  but  vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
cause,  so  that  it  will  be  better  to  give  first  a general 
outline  of  its  more  prominent  features,  and  afterwards 
to  point  out  those  particular  symptoms  which  denote 
the  cause  from  which  it  springs. 

In  ascites,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused  be  consi- 
derable, the  abdomen  is  distended  and  shining,  with  a 
number  of  large  superficial  veins  creeping  over  its 
surface.  From  the  weight  of  the  abdomen  the  gait  of 
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Etemen-  the  patient  is  upright  like  a pregnant  woman,  and  he 
Ury  I’rln-  wide  between  the  legs  from  anasarca.  In  bed  he 

Medicine  **  enable  to  lie  down  on  account  of  the  fluid  in  the  ab- 
«.  jr_  ^ _*.  domen  gravitating  towards  the  chest  and  compressing 
the  lungs,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  assisted  by  the 
dropsy-bed.  If  the  anaaarca  be  limited  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities the  upper  portion  of  his  person  is  in  general 
greatly  emaciated,  and  his  sharp  and  pinched  features 
and  his  withered  arms  form  a striking  contrast  to  his 
protuberant  abdomen  and  swollen  legs.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  anasarca  be  general,  the  trunk,  the  arms, 
the  hand*,  the  eye-lids,  and  face  generally  are  tumid 
and  swollen  to  a mod  unsightly  diegree.  In  one  case 
now  in  St.  Thomas's,  the  features  of  the  patient  are 
lost  in  the  general  trdema,  while  from  the  pressure  of 
some  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  those  parts  of  the 
cheek  which  ore  usually  red  are  purple,  and  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  instead  of  being  white,  is  one  patch  of 
ecchymosed  venous  blood.  The  urine  is  often  defective  in 
quantity,  but  is  sometimes  natural  and  sometimes  in  ex- 
cess. The  skin  U dry  and  the  patient  thirsty ; his  appetite 
greatly  impaired,  and  his  spirits  greatly  depressed. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  seldom  accompanied 
by  any  severe  constitutional  symptoms ; but  at  length 
tins  legs  and  scrotum  become  greatly  distended,  and 
often  inflame,  so  that  the  patient  sometimes  ultimately 
falls  from  gangrene  of  these  parts.  Again,  bronchitis 
may  take  place ; or,  the  urine  becoming  nearly  sup- 
pressed, effusion  may  occur  in  the  chest,  or  in  the  head, 
and  the  patient  die  comatose,  or  of  hydrothorax. 

The  favourable  circumstances  are,  the  secret  ion  of 
urine  being  re-established  and  becoming  natural,  the 
subsidence  of  the  anasarca  and  of  the  ascites,  and  then 
a gradual  return  to  health. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  abdomen  is  determined 
by  percussion  of  that  cavity ; and  the  best  mode  is  to 
place  one  hand  on  the  abdomen,  and  to  give  a sharp  but 
gentle  tap  on  the  opposite  tide  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other,  when,  if  water  be  present,  a fluctuation  will  he 
felt ; when,  however,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  small  the 
fluctuation  is  best  felt  by  percussing  the  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  from  before  backwards.  The  existence  of  fluid 
in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  is  deter- 
mined by  the  finger  leaving  a mark  or  “ pit  ;**  the 
water,  being  inelastic,  is  displaced,  and  thereby  graviting 
back  the  part  does  not  recover  its  original  form  and  ful- 
ness for  some  seconds. 

The  ascites  may  form  suddenly  and  the  patient  be 
distended  in  a few  hours,  or  it  may  take  weeks  or 
months  for  the  fluid  to  accumulate.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  very  various.  If  the  effusion  be  general, 
the  patient's  life  may  terminate  in  a few  days ; but  more 
commonly  the  affection  is  chronic,  and  the  patient  sur- 
vives many  weeks  or  months.  Such  are  the  more 
general  laws  of  ascites;  but  it  is  now  necessary  to 
pass  to  those  particular  forms  which  constitute  its 
varieties. 

Ascites  sometimes  results  from  the  large  effusion  of 
serum  which  is  poured  out  occasionally  in  acute  forms 
of  Peritonitis.  In  this  case  the  abdomen  is  extremely 
painful,  the  pain  much  increased  on  pressure,  and  the 
pulse  quick.  The  patient  very  generally  recovers  from 
this  affection  ; but  if  he  falls  death  usually  occurs  within 
a very  few  weeks  from  the  first  attack.  Ascites  some- 
times results  from  chronic  peritonitis;  and  now, although 
the  patient  sometimes  suffers  much  pain,  more  com- 
monly this  symptom  is  wanting,  or  only  occurs  in  occa- 
sional paroxysms;  so  that  he  appears  ultimately  to  fall 


from  the  conjoint  effects  of  the  anasarca  and  of  the  Ekm«*n- 
ascites.  The  urine  is  scanty,  but  for  the  most  pari  free  tary  Prln- 
from  albumen  in  both  these  forms  of  disease.  ri  pics  of 

A f/rifwed  heart,  or  diseased  slate  of  the  aorta,  is 
often  the  primary  cause  of  ascites,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  urine  seldom  contains  any  albumen.  The  heart's 
bruit,  its  impulsion,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  will  in  general  give  the  particular  lesion  under 
which  the  party  labours.  This  dropsy  may  first  show 
itself  either  by  effusion  into  the  abdomen,  or  else  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lower  extremities,  causing  ana- 
sarca. When  effusion  has  taken  place,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  more  regular,  its 
impulse  more  natural,  the  pulse  slower  and  steadier, 
while  perhaps  the  bruit  disappears  altogether.  This 
apparent  amendment,  however,  is  fallacious,  for  the 
dropaical  symptoms  increase,  effusion  takes  place  first 
into  one  cavity  and  then  into  another,  so  that  the 
patient  seldom  long  survive*  this  fatal  symptom.  The 
urine  in  this  form  of  dropsy  is  generally  deep  in  colour, 
small  in  quantity,  and  of  a healthy  density 

When  ascites  arises  from  a diseased  /tper,  that  viscus 
is  generally  enlarged,  especially  the  left  lobe;  but  it  is, 
in  some  instances,  smaller  than  usual.  The  ascites  in 
this  case  has  no  new  feature,  except  that  the  patient 
may  or  may  not  be  jaundiced.  In  the  former  case  all 
the  fluids  effused  are  of  a yellowish  or  greenish  yellow 
colour.  The  urine  also  is  loaded  with  bile,  which  is 
generally  turned  green  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  ; 
while  in  a smaller  number  of  cases  the  bile  appears  to 
be  in  a peculiar  slate  of  combination  with  the  urine,  so 
that  the  acid  has  now  no  effect  on  it ; the  urine  like- 
wise is  always  small  in  quantity,  much  loaded  with  live 
usual  salts,  and  of  a high  density.  The  bowels  are 
difficult  to  act  upon,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to  severe 
abdominal  pains  similatiug  chronic  peritonitis.  The 
pulse  continues  throughout  the  disease  for  the  most 
part  natural,  and  the  patient  usually  falls  into  a more  or 
less  typhoid  state,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 

In  ascites  from  disease  of  the  tfrieen  the  urine  is  also 
in  general  healthy,  though  scanty  in  quantity.  This 
viscus  is  uniformly  enlarged,  and  can  readily  be  felt 
occupying  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  and  thus  the 
cause,  though  not  its  exact  nature,  can  be  determined ; 
for  we  have  no  diagnostic  symptoms  denoting  whether 
the  spleen  be  simply  hypertrophied  or  in  a cancerous  or 
tuherculated  state.  The  early  symptoms  arc  similar  to 
what  occur  in  dropsy  of  the  liver ; but  the  termination 
of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  falls,  is  singular,  or  by 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  amount  to  many  pints  in  a few  hours,  greatly 
exhausting  the  patient,  and  hastening  the  fatal  cata- 
strophe. 

In  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  kidney  the  urine  may 
or  may  not  contain  albumen;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cares  it  does  so.  When  albumen  is  absent,  as  the 
chronic  forms  of  diseased  kidney  are  oil  devoid  of  pain, 
we  are  unable  to  determine  either  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  affected,  and  the  ascites  is 
consequently  in  general  attributed  to  an  affection  of  the 
peritoneum,  of  the  liver,  or  other  viscus.  When, 
however,  albumen  is  present,  it  may  arise  from  mere 
functional  disease  of  the  kidney ; from  its  being  beset 
with  hydatid  cysts ; or  from  its  being  indurated,  or 
the  seat  of  other  structural  disease;  but  by  far  the 
most  common  cause,  however,  of  albuminous  urine 
is  that  peculiar  degeneresccnce  called  Bright’s  or  the 
granular  kidney.  This  term  embraces  many  different 
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EJ«n«n»  stages  or  chronic  forms  of  disease  ; but  us  these  ore 
tap  Prin-  Bj|  devoid  of  pain  or  other  local  symptoms,  the  per- 
Medieinc.  t‘cU'ur  ^ disease  is  a mere  matter  of  calculation 
, * _ deduced  from  pathological  investigations.  The  dropsies 

which  follow  this  latter  morbid  state  of  the  kidney 
are  frequent,  are  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine, 
and  follow  many  singular  laws. 

In  dropsy  arising  from  granular  kidney,  the  lower 
extremities  generally  first  become  anasarcous ; and  this 
is  so  constantly  the  case  that  the  disease  is  usually 
termed  the  “ leg  dropsy and,  after  this,  effusion 
usually  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
subsequently  perhaps  into  that  of  the  chest  and  head. 
The  anasarca,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
extremities,  but  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  is 
often  infiltrated  with  serous  effusion.  Thus,  the  trunk, 
the  chest,  the  arm*  and  bands,  as  also  the  face  and 
neck,  are  often  wonderfully  swollen  and  distended  in 
this  extraordinary  and  fatal  disease.  The  effusion 
having  taken  place,  Dr.  Chrixlison  divides  the  disease 
into  three  stages,  principally  deduced  from  the  state  of 
the  urine,  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  stages 
arc  not  always  well  marked,  and  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  stage. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is 
sometimes  natural  ; in  a few  instances  it  is  increased  ; 
but  far  more  generally  it  is  diminished.  Most  usually 
in  colour  it  differs  little  from  that  of  health;  but 
it  is  turbid  from  being  mixed  perhaps  with  a small 
quantity  of  mucus.  A sediment,  too,  sometimes  forms 
in  this  stage,  which  is  either  lUhic  acid,  or  the  lithate  of 
ammonia,  or  bubbles  form  as  with  soap  and  water. 
In  a smaller  number  of  cases  the  urine  is  of  a blood- 
red  lint,  occasionally  mingled  w ith  clots,  and  sometimes 
with  pure  blood,  which  aiterwurds  coagulates. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  property  of  the  urine, 
however,  in  this  as  in  every  other  stage,  is  its  coagulability 
under  the  acrion  of  heat  or  acids,  showing  the  presence 
of  albumeii.  The  quantity  of  albumen  varies  greatly, 
sometimes  the  addition  of  the  acid  merely  rendering  the 
urine  opaline,  while  at  oilier  times  the  albumen  is  pre- 
cipitated in  heavy  while  Hakes,  which  occupy  from  one- 
third  to  ibrce-fourihs  of  the  whole  space  of  the  urine 
tested.  Still,  though  the  apparent  volume  of  the  albu- 
men is  great,  yet  its  weight  is  trifling,  for  10  parts  by 
weight  in  iOOO  parts  of  urine  will  render  it  almost  a 
thin  uniform  pulp  wheu  healed.  The  greutesi  quantity 
Dr.  Christison  has  met  with  is  27  parts  in  1000 ; and  in 
this  cose  the  urine  was  converted  into  a solid  gelatinous 
mass  from  which  no  fluid  issued  when  the  tube  was 
turned  upside  down. 

Besides  containing  albumen,  the  urine  also  deviates 
from  the  healthy  standard  in  containing  a less  quantity 
of  its  usual  solid  ingredients ; the  daily  discharge  of 
solid  matter  being  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  less  than 
the  healthy  average.  The  loss  of  weight  is  chiefly  in 
the  urea,  but  the  suits  are  likewise  diminished.  The 
urea  is  not  only  deficient  in  quantity,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  imperfectly  formed,  the  urine  having  a great  tendency 
to  undergo  decomposition.  Another  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  this  urine  is,  that  although  louded  with  albu- 
men. its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  ; or  supposing  the 
healthy  average  to  vary  from  1020  to  1030,  it  now 
varies  from  1016  to  102:*.  The  pathognomic  characters 
of  the  urine  in  the  incipient  Mage  of  granular  disorgani- 
zation of  the  kidney  are,  then,  a moderate  reduction  of 
demoty,  an  albuminous  impregnation,  and  a material 
diminution  of  the  solid  ingredients. 


As  the  disease  advances,  the  second  stage  forms,  and  Elemen 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  now  often  little  below  the  siau- 
dard  of  health,  and  in  most  instances  even  much  ex- 
ceeds  it,  the  pulieut  passing  sometimes  from  100  to  . j-v—  -> 
130  ounces  daily.  Its  colour  is  generally  pale,  and  its 
specific  gravity  much  reduced,  sinkiug  to  1016.  1012, 

100S,  and  even  as  low  as  1004.  Albumen  is  still  thrown 
down  by  the  usual  tests,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
small,  that  substance  is  greatly  abundant  and  flaky ; 
when,  however,  tire  quantity  is  increased,  the  proportion 
of  albumen  sec  ms  diminished,  either  the  now  greatly  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood  affording  a less  amount  of 
it,  or  else  that  it  is  diluted  by  the  greater  amount  of 
watery  urine.  The  other  solid  contents  are  also  reduced, 
or  from  677  parts  in  1000  to  about  24  parts  in  1000. 

In  the  third  stage,  according  to  the  observation  of 
most  writers,  the  quantity  of  urine  decreases,  and  the 
projiorlionaie  quantity  of  albumen  is  increased  till  at 
last  the  urine  is  in  some  cases  almost  altogether  sup- 
pressed, or  else  nearly  pure  blood  is  passed ; and  there 
are  even  cases  in  which  the  urine  contained  in  the 
bladder  has  been  found  coagulated  after  death.  Dr. 

Cbristisou,  however,  a tales  as  the  result  of  his  practice, 
thet  the  albumen  diminishes  iu  this  stage. 

Besides  the  alterations  in  the  urine,  changes  not  less 
remarkable  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The 
density  of  this  fluid  iu  health  is  between  1029  and  1031 ; 
but  in  granular  degeucrescence  of  the  kidney  it  is  often 
as  low  as  1020,  while  the  solid  contents  are  reduced  from 
100  or  102  in  1000  to  68,  64,  and  even  to  61  parls  in 
1000.  This  reduction  equally  extends  to  the  albumen 
as  wed  as  to  the  saline  ingredients,  so  that  the  serum 
is  often  greatly  deficient  in  that  substance,  and  coagu- 
lates but  loosely  when  heated. 

Aunihcr  not  less  remarkable  departure  from  the 
healthy  constitution  of  the  blood  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  urea  in  the  circulating  fluid.  This  fact 
was  first  hiuted  at  by  Dr.  Bostock,  and  has  been  subse- 
quently established  by  Dr.  Christison,  who  affirms  that 
when  the  urea  is  reduced  by  disease  to  one-third  its 
natural  amount  in  the  urine,  it  is  always  to  be  detected 
in  the  blood.  Again,  while  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood  are  diminished,  the  fibrine  is  usually  increased 
in  this  remarkable  disease,  or  instead  of  25  to  52  parts 
in  10,0U0,  the  proportion  iu  health,  it  now  varies  from 
32  to  66  parts  in  10,000.  This  augmentation  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  constitutional  rc-uction  caused 
by  the  local  influm tnation  under  which  the  patient  so  often 
labours.  Dr.  Chriktison,  from  whom  these  details  are 
borrowed,  states  thatthe  haunatoaine  or  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  is  little  uffected,  and  also  that  in  advanced 
stages  of  iltc  disease  the  density  and  solid  contents 
of  the  acrum,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  invariably 
reduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  affection,  gradually 
return  to  the  healthy  standard,  and  even  exceed  it. 

This,  however,  can  be  by  no  means  constantly  the  case. 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished  and  robbed  each  successive  day  of  a portion 
of  its  most  nutritive  ingredients,  must  prepare  us  to 
expect  many  diseases  both  of  function  and  of  structure 
in  the  course  of  this  affection,  and  there  are  few  organs 
or  tissues  that  do  not  suffer.  The  most  frequent  lesions 
ore  perhaps  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Impaired 
function  of  the  stomach  is  frequent  in  every  disease  of 
the  kidneys;  but  in  this  uffeetiou  it  is  often  so exccsMve 
as  to  constitute  a disease  more  distressing  even  than  the 
nriginul  complaint.  Iu  some  cases  the  stomach  suffers 
from  simple  dyspepsia,  in  others  from  sickness  with  oc- 
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Elemen-  caatonal  vomiting,  while  in  other*  everything  is  returned. 
t*ry  Plria*  This  chronic  vomiting  la  most  frequent  in  the  second 

su»?c  °f  *he  . 
v r-^—  . Another  very  common  symptom  in  albuminous  urine 

dropsy  is  diarrhcrn.  This  affection  generally  arises  from 
irritability  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine*,  but  it  occasionally 
terminntes  in  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  It  is  frequently  but 
not  always  attended  with  pain.  The  evacuations  are  loose, 
but  present  nothing  remarkable, except  being  occasionally 
intermixed  with  porliona  of  shred-like  matters.  This 
diarrhma  is  sometimes  mild,  but  more  often  severe,  and 
atlv  exhausts  the  palient  without  reducing  the  dropsy, 
is  affection  is  common  in  every  stage  of  the  disease. 
Besides  functional  or  structural  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  peritoneum  is  liable 
to  be  inflamed,  and  the  patient  to  be  thus  prematurely  cut 
off.  Dr.  Bright  found  traces  of  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane in  45  case*  in  100.  and  in  12  or  13  it  was  ex- 
tremely well  marked.  The  symptoms  in  this  case  are 
of  course  great  pain  of  the  abdomen,  with  a rapid  and 
small  pulse. 

The  lesions  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest  are 
as  frequent  ms  those  of  the  abdomen.  Bronchitis  with 
purulent  secretion  is  extremely  frequent,  and  is  always 
a complication  indicating  much  danger.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  associated  with  emphysema  of  the  lung, 
producing  urgent  dyspnmo.  The  substance  of  the  lung, 
however,  is  seldom  inflamed,  Dr.  Bright  having  found 
only  5 cases  in  1U0  in  which  there  were  any  traces  of 
recent  or  of  old  pneumonia;  hut  oedema  of  the  lung  is 
frequent,  it  having  occurred  31  times  out  of  the  100 
case*.  Apoplexy  of  the  lung  has  also  been  met  with. 

The  pleura  is,  however,  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  that  which  is  the  most  commonly  affected, 
it  being  found  more  or  less  disrobed  in  3 cases  out  of  4 ; 
or  in  40  cases  there  were  old  adhesions,  in  16  cases 
evident  signs  of  recent  inflamation,  while  in  41  cases 
there  was  water  effused  into  the  cheat. 

The  heart  has  been  found  diseased  in  60  cases  out  of 
100,  and  the  lesions  have  consisted  chiefly  of  hypertrophy, 
with  or  without  valvular  disease.  In  52  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy, chiefly  of  the  left  ventricle,  no  valvular  disease 
could  be  detected,  but  in  34  of  these  the  aorta  was  more 
or  leg*  diseased.  When  the  valves  have  been  found 
diseased,  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  those  of  the 
lefl  side  of  the  heart,  or  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves. 
When  disease  of  the  heart  is  conjoined  with  granular 
kidney,  the  patient  often  suffers  from  severe  and  fatal 
h®morrhage  from  the  bowels. 

Solon  says,  of  all  the  influences  which  granular  kid- 
ney exercises  over  the  (Economy,  the  gravest  is  that 
which  it  exerts  over  the  brain.  The  first  symptom  of 
the  affection  of  this  organ  is  long-continued  and  severe 
headache,  then  obstinalo  somnolescence,  and  lastly  coma ; 
and  8 cases  out  of  10  are  supposed  to  terminate  fatally, 
either  by  convulsions,  coma,  or  by  serous  apoplexy. 
But  although  these  symptoms  are  formidable,  the  lesions 
are  limited  to  the  membranes,  and  these  are  sometimes 
absent,  for  in  48  cases  only  out  of  100  Dr.  Bright  found 
the  arachnoid  diseased  ; or  in  13  cases  it  was  opaque,  in 
29  serum  was  effused  into  its  cavity,  and  in  6 there  was 
water  in  the  ventricles.  The  substance  of  tile  braiu  has 
been  for  the  most  part  found  healthy. 

It  is  singular  that  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  have 
a gTeot  immunity  from  disease  in  this  form  of  dropsy,  a 
fact  the  more  remarkable  as  the  patient*  are  often 
habitually  intemperate.  The  instances  of  confirmed 


disease  of  structure  of  these  parts  were  so  few,  that  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  18  in  100  ca-es,  while  in 
32  the  deviation  from  the  natural  structure  was  ex-  Medicine, 
ceediuglv  slight,  little  more  than  a mottled  state  caused  by 
an  irregular  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  texture, 
a condition  frequently  observed  when  the  circulation 
through  the  che&l  is  obstructed.  Such  are  the  peculiar 
symptoms  which  the  different  genera  of  ascites  present. 

Diagnosis, — Ascites  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  male 
from  every  other  intumescence  of  the  abdomen  by  the 
fluctuation  on  percussion.  In  the  female  it  can  oniy  be 
confounded  with  ovarian  dropsy. 

Prognosis . — 77ie  prognosis  in  anasarca  in  young  per- 
sons not  labouring  under  any  organic  disease  is  always 
favourable.  If,  however,  it  be  consecutive  to  organic 
disease,  a fatal  termination  is  ultimately  to  be  feared. 

Ascite*  arising  from  indeterminate  causes  is  often  re- 
covered from,  but  no  case  is  free  from  danger,  the 
peritoneum  often  taking  on  the  character  of  a cyst,  and 
resisting  the  action  of  all  medicines. 

Ascites  depending  on  moderate  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  often  recovered  from,  and  especially  if  the 
inflammation  depend*  on  the  action  of  the  paludal  poHton. 

Ascites  with  albuminous  unne,  arising  from  mere 
functional  disorder  of  the  kidney,  i*  generally  recovered 
from  ; but  if  the  structure  of  the  Kidney  be  impaired,  the 
disease  is  ulwsys  grave  slid  generally  fatal.  In  a few 
eases,  however,  the  disease  subsides,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinues well  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  when  he  gene- 
rally relapses  and  dies. 

Ascite*  from  disordered  function  of  the  heart  is  often 
recovered  from  ; but  if  it  depends  on  diseased  structure 
either  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  some  temporary 
amendment  may  take  place,  but  the  patient  quickly 
relapses  and  Anally  ginks. 

Ascites  depending  on  diseased  structure  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  recovered  from  unless  the  pri- 
mary disease  be  cured. 

Treatment. — The  ancients  witnessed  so  few  recoveries 
from  dropsy,  that  they  looked  on  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  us  an  accident,  or  us  a special  blessing  from 
heaven,  rather  than  the  result  of  physical  causes.  The 
treatment  of  ascites  in  the  present  day,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  often  unsuccessful ; still  it  may  lie  uflirmed 
that  one-half  the  patients  are  cured,  which  is  sbunduntly 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  schools. 

The  treatment  of  any  given  case  is  often,  however,  of  great 
difficulty  ; for  the  remedy  which  will  cure  one  patient  has 
frequently  failed  with  another,  and  apparently  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances.  All  that  can  be  done,  there- 
fore, is  to  lay  down  some  general  rules,  leaving  their  par- 
ticular application  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner. 

When  ascitea  occurs  without  any  obvious  cause,  and 
without  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  best  medicine  is  un- 
questionably the  biturtrate  of  potash,  first  introduced  by 
Vicenti  Manghini.  This  valuable  remedy  may  be  given 
either  in  divided  doses,  as  3 j three  times  a day,  or  every 
six  hours,  or  else  in  one  large  dose,  as  half  an  ounce, 
strengthened,  if  the  patient’s  bowels  be  confined,  with  ten 
to  fifteen  groins  of  jalap.  When  the  smaller  do«es  are 
used,  it  is  often  exceedingly  useful  to  add  ten  grains  of  the 
citrate  or  tartrate  of  iron  to  each  dose.  If  these  remedies 
should  fail,  a grain  of  eiaterium  every  night  or  every 
other  night  may  be  tried. 

There  is  one  form  of  ascites,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  in  which  the  accompanying  onasarca  is  caused  by 
effusion  of  scrum  into  the  intermuscular  tissue,  and  be- 
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FJemen-  neuth  the  fascia  of  the  legs,  rendering  them  extremely 
^Utesof*  ^ar<^  aU‘*  tense.  Under  the«e  circumstances  squills  appear 
Medicine.  b<?  the  best  remedy,  and  by  giving:  five  to  eight  grains 
. — j of  the  pul  vis  scillae  three  times  a day,  the  dropsy  is  always 

relieved  and  the  patient  sometimes  recovered.  If  the 
stomach  be  irritable,  half  a grain  of  opium  should  he 
added  to  each  dose,  so  that  it  may  be  retained. 

Should  the  ascites  arise  from  simple  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  ibis  form  of  dropsy  in  general  yields  to 
leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  together  with 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  3 j.  c.  tinct.  hyoscyami,  ill  xv. 
every  six  hours.  If,  however,  the  case  be  severe,  some 
mercury  may  be  necessary,  as  the  pil.  hydtargyri,  or 
moderate  doses  of  the  chloride  of  mercury. 

When  the  inflammation  depends  on  a morbid  poison, 
the  treatment  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
poison.  Thus,  if  it  be  the  result  of  the  paludal  poison, 
preparations  of  mercury  are  essential,  and  the  ascites  is 
cured  ns  »;>on  as  the  mouth  is  affected.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  ascites  or  anasarca  arise  from  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever,  it  is  in  general  neccswiry  lo  bleed  the 
patient.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  should  be  pro- 
portioned lo  the  age  of  the  patient : a child  of  six  years  of 
age  may  lose  from  four  to  six  ounces,  an  adult  ten  to  six- 
teen ounces.  After  this,  almost  any  active  purgative  will 
effect  the  cure, — as  the  biiartrate  of  potash,  (he  sulphate 
of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  repented  do*es  of  rhubarb  or 
jalap.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  purgative  with  some  mild  tonic,  as  the  tartrate 
of  iron,  or  with  salicine. 

When  the  ascites  arises  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
kidney  being  sound,  and  the  urine  free  from  albumen, 
the  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  nature  of  that 
disease.  If  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  ossified  or  other- 
wise diseased,  the  patient,  though  he  cannot  recover,  may 
be  greatly  relieved,  and  mint,  camphor.  3 ifs.  c-  *p. 
atheria  nitrici  3 j.  c.  tinct-  hyoscyami  rq  xv.  c.  tinct. 
digitalis,  tq  xv.  c.  magnesia?  sidphatis,  3 j.  ter  die  vel 
fi'h  horis,  this  mixture  often  greatly  reducing  the  dropsy. 
When  the  stomach  will  hear  it,  the  tinct.  scilltc  tq  x.  to 
iq  xx.  with  a drachm  of  the  acetate  of  potash,  has  oc- 
casionally succeeded.  Small  doses  of  elaterium,  as  1 to 
J of  a grain  ter  die,  is  a medicine  that  is  alsosnmetimes 
useful.  Blisters  to  the  cardiac  region  give  relief ; but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  heart  cases  bear  bleeding 
badly,  and  that  operation  should  be  avoided  except  in  one 
case,  or  when  blood  is  expectorated.  If  blood,  however, 
appears  in  the  sputa,  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  may  be  taken 
not  only  without  injury  hut  with  great  benefit.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  valves  still  continue  healthy,  hut  in 
which  the  heart  is  enlarged  and  hypertrophied,  and  has 
acquired  a rolling  irregular  action,  the  dried  seeds  of 
iberis  amara  are  the  best  remedy.  The  dose  is  from 
iij.  to  v.  grains  three  times  a day. 

The  ascites  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  liver ; 
and  should  that  organ  be  merely  inflamed  or  hypertro- 
phied, without  other  alterations  of  structure,  the  dropsy 
is  often  cured.  The  treatment  is  by  bleeding,  and  the 
neutral  salts,  as  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  or  of  soda, 
or,  should  they  fail,  by  moderate  doses  of  calomel.  When, 
however,  its  structure  is  otherwise  altered,  the  patient  is 
seldom  cured ; but  the  disease  may  still  be  alleviated  and 
life  prolonged  by  mercury  pushed  often  so  as  to  affect 
the  mouth.  In  this  form  of  ascites  the  patient  suffers 
greatly  from  abdominal  pains,  which  can  only  be  relieved 
by  hot  bottles  or  fomentations.  In  these  cases,  also,  the 
bowels  are  often  greatly  constipated,  and  require  the 


most  powerful  drastic  purgatives,  as  the  black  draught,  Klrmen- 
castor  or  croton  oil,  or  elaterium,  In  this  form  of  ury  l'rin- 
dropsy.  however,  the  peritoneum  partakes  more  of  a cyst  of 

than  in  moat  of  the  others;  the  water  is  therefore  seldom  M*dicme. 
reduced,  and  the  patient  generally  requires  the  last  im-  V'^v 
perfect  resource  of  the  art,  or  lapping. 

Ascites  depending  on  enlarged  spleen  is  also  difficult 
of  cure.  If  the  spleen  be  simply  hypertrophied,  the 
bromide  of  potash,  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  grains  three 
times  a day,  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and 
atler  that  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  patient,  however, 
often  falls  from  hsmorrhoge  alter  all  the  more  prominent 
symptoms  have  been  relieved. 

The  dropsy  which  often  occurs  in  young  chlorotic 
women,  in  which  the  urine  contains  albumen , the  kidney, 
being  healthy  in  structure  though  disordered  in  function, 
is  generally  cured ; and  the  remedies  which  are  most 
efficient  are  salicine  gr.  x.  ter  die,  or  else  the  biiartrate  of 
potash,  3 j.  ter  die.  The  former  is  a mild  tonic,  has  con- 
siderable power  in  restoring  menstruation,  and  likewise 
acts  on  the  bladder.  The  cream  of  tartar  also  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  both  os  a diuretic  and  as  a purgative 
in  these  cases. 

Ascites,  however,  with  albuminous  urine,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  granular  kidney,  as  it  is  the  most  common 
form  of  dropsy  so  it  is  the  most  intractable*  The 
difficulty  of  the  treatment  is  also  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  remedy  which  succeeds  with  one  patient  will 
often  entirety  fail  in  another  exactly  similar  case,  while 
a large  clag*  of  these  patients  are  not  beneficially  in- 
fluenced by  any  treatment  yet  proposed.  The  most 
general  rules  we  cau  lay  down  are  as  follows. 

Many  practitioners,  from  the  number  of  secondary 
inflammations  which  follow  in  the  train  of  albuminous 
dropsy,  have  considered  this  disease  to  be  inflammatory, 
have  termed  it 4 inflammatory  dropsy,'  and  consequently 
have  recommended  bleeding  as  the  cardinal  point  on 
which  the  treatment  turns.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  inflammation  is  as  assuredly  produced  by  defect 
as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  nervous  excitement.  In  albu- 
minous urine  dropsy,  therefore,  the  blood  h impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a considerable  portion  of  its  albumen, 
and  consequently  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  inflammation 
is  of  an  asthenic  character,  and,  so  far  from  being  con- 
trolled by  bleeding,  is  likely  to  be  rendered  more  intense 
and  fatal  by  that  operation.  The  profession,  however,  is 
divided  on  the  subject:  Dr.  Blackall,  Dr.  Chrisnson,and 
Dr.  Elliotson  recommend  bleeding:  Dr.  Bright  uses 
the  lancet  with  extreme  caution,  while  many  able  prac- 
titioners forego  its  use  altogether.  In  general  bleeding 
does  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the  urine, 
while  it  enfeebles  the  patient,  even  when  young  and  of 
considerable  powers  of  constitution.  It  may  not  do  all  the 
mischief  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  do  the  good  that  has  been  attributed  to  it. 

With  respect  to  remedies,  by  far  the  greater  number 
that  recover  are  cured  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  by 
similar  remedies,  as  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  or  the 
oxalic  acid.  The  irritable  state  of  the  bowels  in  this  dis- 
ease hardly  allows  large  doses  of  these  medicines  to  he 
employed  ; and  a drachm  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  three 
times  a day,  or  ten  grains  of  the  binoxalate  of  potash, 
or  of  oxalic  acid,  also  exhibited  the  suinc  number  of 
times  in  the  day,  are  as  large  doses  as  the  patients  will 
generally  bear,  and  even  irt  many  of  these  cases  a grain 
of  opium  is  necessary  at  night  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  use.  The  action  of  these  diuretics  is  often 
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ESemen-  much  as»Uted  by  some  vegetable  or  mineral  tonic,  as 
tap-  Prin-  ^ ferrum  tarUrizalum,  of  which  ten  grains  may  be 
given  three  times  a day,  or  else  the  salicinc,  of  which  ten 
. t m . grains  also  may  be  given  at  similar  intervals. 

When  the  superacid  salts  fail,  the  patient  is  not  to  be 
abandoned,  for  by  some  inexplicable  affinity  or  suscepti- 
bility, other  remedies  will  occasionally  take  up  the  dig* 
ease.  Thus  one  patient,  in  whom  the  bitartratc  of 
potash  failed,  was  recovered  by  aalicine,  gr.  x,  ter  die. 
Another,  in  whom  both  the  bitartrale  and  salicine  had 
failed,  was  cured  by  the  dried  seeds  of  the  iberis  amara, 
gr.  iij.  to  v.  ter  die;— others  again  are  relieved  by 
squills;  and  others,  perhaps,  by  the  bryony  root.  When 
the  bones  have  been  diseased,  the  iodide  of  potassium  has 
cured  the  disease ; while  in  affections  of  the  heart,  di- 
gitalis has  occasionally  emptied  out  the  patient.  These 
are  isolated  instances  of  success,  still  they  ought  to  induce 
us  not  to  abandon  the  patient  unless  after  trying  an  ex- 
tensive scries  of  substances,  und  happily  by  perseverance 
other  medicines  may  he  discovered  still  more  beneficial 
in  this  fatal  disorder. 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  with  respect  to  mercury, 
a well-known  and  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  albuminous 
urine  dropsy.  In  some  very  few  instances  it  may  have 
cured  the  disease,  and  in  a few  more  relieved  the  pa- 
tient; hut  in  general,  if  the  water  has  disappeared 
under  its  use,  this  subsidence  has  been  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  death.  Again,  the  majority  of  patients 
are  so  susceptible  of  the  action  of  this  metal,  that  they 
have  fallen  into  most  profuse  ptyaiism,  large  portions 
of  the  jaw  have  exfoliated,  and  they  have  at  length 
sunk,  after  much  deplorable  suffering.  Among  the 
negantia  in  this  disease  then  are  bleeding  and  mercury, 
and  to  them  may  be  added  elaterium  and  cantharides. 

Such  is  the  general  treatment  of  this  disease,  but 
there  are  many  particular  symptoms  in  its  course  which 
require  to  tie  combated,  and  which  we  have  often  in  our 
power  to  alleviate.  Chronic  vomiting  it  one  of  the  most 
distressing  concomitants  of  this  affection,  and  is  to  be 
met  by  the  effervescing  draught,  combined  with  Tq  j.  or 
iq  ij.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  with  in.  iij.  to  itl  v.  of  linct. 
opii.  One  or  two  drops  of  creosote  out  of  an  aromatic 
water  may  also  be  tried.  These  are  perhaps  our  most 
efficient  remedies  in  this  complaint;  **  hut  the  phy- 
sician," gays  Dr.  Christ ison,  11  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  finds  all  these  remedies  ineffectual.”  It  is  this  ten- 
dency to  chronic  vomiting  which  renders  the  propriety 
of  administering  squills  so  doubtful  in  this  disease. 

Diarrhaa  is  common  in  this  disorder,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most always  necessary  to  combine  the  purgative  salt  with 
some  opiate ; and  sometimes  the  bowels  are  so  singularly 
irritable  as  to  oblige  us  to  abandon  all  opening  medi- 
cine, and  to  prescribe  astringents,  as  kino,  catechu,  or 
harmutuxylmn,  or  else  the  mistura  cretse  composita  c. 
opio,  and  even  pure  opium,  to  the  amount  of  two,  three, 
or  four  grains  a-day  : and  in  addition  to  this  the  patient 
should  be  supported  by  small  quantities  of  wine  or 
brandy.  Dr.  Christison  speaks  highly  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  in  these  cases;  but  under  any  treatment  this  symp- 
tom is  dangerous  and  distressing. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  when  combined 
with  albuminous  urine  dropsy,  presents  likewise  grest 
difficulties  in  its  treatment;  for  if  the  patient  be  bled  he  is 
often  not  relieved,  and  if  that  operation  be  neglected,  he 
most  commonly  dies.  The  usual  treatment  of  this  symp- 
tom is  by  leeches,  fomentations,  mercury,  and  opium. 
▼ol.  V|||. 


Inflammation  of  the  pleura  presents  the  same  diffi-  Elemen- 
cullies  as  peritonitis,  every  present  mode  of  treatment 
being  most  unsatisfactory.  CRdema  of  the  lung,  or  effu- 
sion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  are  also  generally  fatal  , v 

occurrences,  and  without  remedy.  The  bronchitis  is  per- 
haps best  treated  by  blisters,  anodynes, and  small  doses 
of  squills.  The  affections  of  the  h'-art  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  dropsy,  are  exceedingly  intrncluble  ; hut 
iberis,  digitalis,  with  or  without  ttiher,  for  the  patient 
generally  requires  support,  and  also  occasional  small 
bleedings,  if  haemoptysis  should  occur,  are  those  reme- 
dies w hich  usually  give  most  relief. 

In  the  chronic  headache,  with  which  the  patient  is 
often  troubled,  small  doses  of  arsenic,  os  one-twentieth 
of  a grain  three  times  a day,  huve  several  times  removed  il. 

When  effusion  takes  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  bruiu 
and  of  the  arachnoid,  the  patient’s  Btate,  whatever  be  the 
modes  of  treatment  employed,  is  generally  hopeless. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  asdics  that  have 
been  detailed,  though  often  successful,  yet  is  frequently 
inefficacious,  the  peritoneum  partaking  more  and  more 
of  the  properties  of  a cyst,  so  that  the  abdomen  be- 
comes greatly  distended,  anasarca  of  the  legs  extends 
upwards  to  the  thighs  and  trunk,  while  the  scrotum  is 
distended  almost  to  bursting.  Something  more  then  is 
often  necessary  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient ; and 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  draw  off  the  water  by  tapping 
the  abdomen,  or  by  scarifying  tire  legs,  or  by  punctur- 
ing the  scrotum.  In  making  this  choice,  however,  we 
are  surrounded  with  difficulties ; for  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis is  not  lightly  to  be  hazarded,  since  it  rarely  cures 
the  disease  in  its  simplest  forms ; and  when  it  Is  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  or  the  kid- 
ney, the  relief  is  hut  temporary,  foe  in  a few  hours  the 
patient  rapidly  fills  again,  and  becomes  more  distended 
than  before.  The  operation  also  diminishea  the  chances 
of  ultimate  recovery ; for  unless  the  patient  recovers,  the 
peritoneum  is  rendered  greatly  more  insensible  to  the 
action  ol  remedies,  while  peritonitis  may  follow,  and  at 
once  destroy  the  patient.  Still,  notwithstanding  these 
adverse  chances,  the  patient’s  stale  is  oflen  so  de- 
plorable, and  he  so  earnestly  entreats  for  the  operation, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  justified. 

Scarification  of  the  legs,  or  puncture  of  the  scrotum,  is 
appaiently  a much  more  simple  and  harmless  operation 
than  paracentesis,  no  vital  organ  or  tissue  being  imme- 
diately injured,  while  the  drain  of  water  is  often  consider- 
able. These  advantages,  however,  are  completely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  very  constant  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation, at  least  in  London,  after  these  operations.  If 
the  scrotum  be  punctured,  the  inflammation  usually 
begins  in  the  skin,  extends  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and  at 
last  involves  the  testicles,  and  the  pain  in  these  cases  is 
not  only  severe,  but  amounts  to  agony.  Nor  is  the  pa- 
tient relieved,  except  by  the  supervention  of  gangrene ; 
and  even  if  gangrene  takes  place,  the  skin  often  sur- 
vives the  death  of  the  cellular  tissue,  so  that  the  agony 
is  little  mitigated,  and  thus  he  often  dies  in  horrible 
torments.  Scarification  of  the  leg  is  also  very  generally 
followed  by  inflammation,  also  terminating  in  gangrene ; 
but  although  the  actual  suffering  in  this  case  is  less  se- 
vere than  in  the  former,  still  it  is  often  agonizing,  irre- 
mediable, and  accelerates  the  death  of  the  patient.  No 
law  is  perhaps  better  determined  in  medicine  than  that 
of  not  scarifying,  unless  in  some  extreme  cases,  either  the 
legs  or  scrotum  of  a dropsical  patient.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a minute  puncture,  as  with  a needle,  would  obviate 
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RJeraen-  thl*  difficulty ; still,  if  & puncture  be  large  enough  to  allow 
tary  Prio-  a drop  0f  fivaitl  to  escape,  the  parts  over  which  it  flows 
Medicine  become  irritated  by  its  acridity,  and  inflammation  follows, 
'-^,1  perhaps  as  soon  and  as  severe  as  when  a larger  opening 
is  made.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  phenome- 
non by  affirming  that  the  effused  fluid  contains  ureu,  and 
has  therefore  the  properties  of  urine.  This  may  be  pro- 
bably the  case,  hut  it  lies  without  action  in  the  sound  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  urine  would  not  do  ; while  urine  which 
flows  over  the  healthy  skin  leaves  little  trace  behind. 

Hydrops  Ovarii — Ovarian  Dropsy — 

1»  an  effusion  of  a watery  fluid  into  one  or  more  cysts 
formed  in  the  ovary,  and  is  a disease  known  from  the 
earliest  antiquity. 

Remote  Conte. — The  remote  cause  of  this  form  of 
dropsy  is  hardly  known,  so  that  it  probably  arises  from 
slight  causes  acting  upon  a particular  idiosyncrasy.  Its 
more  obvious  causes  are  mechanical  injuries,  ns  well  as 
all  those  causes  which  act  upon  ibe  uterus,  producing 
menorrhagia  or  amenorrhea. 

Predisposing  Causes. — It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
case  i9  known  before  puberty;  but  Frnnck  mentions 
having  9een  a young  person  of  thirteen  years  of  age  la- 
bouring under  this  "disease,  and  Stard  one  of  fourteen. 
It  sometimes  occurs  between  twenty  and  tweniy-flTe,  but 
is  most  common  towards  the  period  of  the  cessation  of 
the  menses,  and  from  that  period  till  sixty.  It  occurs  in 
the  unmarried  as  well  as  in  the  married  female. 

Pathology. — The  seat  of  this  disorder  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Uranfian  vesicles,  or  else  the  cellular  tissue  which 
connects  them,  or  perhaps  both.  These  vesicle*,  or 
cells,  probably  by  a process  of  Achromatous  inflamma- 
tion, form  cysts,  which  secrete  a fluid  like  water  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  it  Is  absorbed,  so  that  it  acts  as 
a distending  force,  which  slowly  augments,  till  at  last 
the  cyst  or  cysts  acquire  an  extraordinary  size,  contain- 
ing many  gallons.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  are  at  flrat 
transparent ; but  as  the  disease  advances  they  become 
thickened,  opaque,  and  of  considerable  tenacity,  ao 
much  so,  (hat  in  some  instances  they  arc  cartilaginous,  and 
in  other*  osseous.  The  size  of  these  cysts  is  often  so  great 
that  they  rise  above  the  pelvis,  thrust  the  liver  and  spleen 
into  the  chest,  and  at  length  All  the  whole  abdomen. 

The  number  of  these  cysts  is  very  various  but  most 
commonly  there  are  from  three  to  six, and  even  many  more. 
They  are  very  uniformly  of  different  magnitudes,  and 
in  general  the  largest  occupies  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  ovary.  Examined  externally,  the  tumor  it  irre- 
gular ami  knohhled  from  the  projection  of  the  smaller 
cyst*.  When  the  disease  is  advanced,  nothing  is  more 
variable  than  the  nature  and  quantity  of  fluid  these 
cyst*  contain.  Often  in  the  some  ovary  there  are  as 
many  different  fluids  as  there  are  cysts ; one  being  Ailed 
with  serum ; another  with  a fluid  like  thin  honey  and 
water  ; a third  with  pus ; and  a fourth,  perhap*,wilh  a fluid 
like  chocolate  grounds,  or  blood,  more  or  less  modified. 
It  is  the  great  density  of  many  of  these  fluids  which  causes 
the  tumor  often  to  feel  hard  and  to  be  void  of  fluctua- 
tion, and  consequently  sometimes  to  be  mistaken  for 
fungus  hrematodes,  or  other  solid  substance. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  which  these  cysts  contain  is  as 
various  as  its  quality.  At  first  the  cyst  is  small,  and  its 
contents  hardly  exceed  a drachm;  but  in  advanced 
stage*  of  the  disease  the  cyal  ha*  been  known  to  hold 
120  and  even  140  pints,  much  exceeding,  perhaps,  the 
entire  weight  of  the  womans  whole  body. 


On  examining  the  body  after  death,  we  usually  find  Eemen- 
sotne  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; the  **9' Prim- 
eval also  often  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  NwUeinw 
and  the  intestines  glued  together  in  consequence  of 
the  inflammation  caused  by  the  great  pressure.  If 
the  patient  has  fallen  after  tapping,  the  inner  walls  of 
the  cyst  arc  often  actively  and  extensively  inflamed, 
and  perhaps  Ailed  with  pus.  It  is  seldom  that  both 
ovaries  are  found  diseased,  and  in  a wry  few  instance* 
the  cyst  has  been  found  pediculated,  or  else  formed 
in  (he  Fallopian  tube. 

Symptoms. — The  early  stage  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  often 
little  marked,  and  the  disease  silently  forms  without  any 
symptom,  or  only  some  slight  uneasiness  in  the  ovarian 
region,  and  in  a very  few  instance*  by  some  occasional 
attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  probably  from  the 
setting  up  of  adhesive  inflammation. 

In  this  incipient  stage  the  tumor  is  often  long  sta- 
tionary, but  at  length  It  rises  above  (lie  pubes,  and  then 
it  may  rapidly  or  slowly  enlarge,  till  it  fills  the  whole 
abdomen.  The  general  health  is  also  rarely  impaired 
till  the  tumor  attains  an  inconvenient  size,  and  presses 
U|>on  and  displace*  the  surrounding  viscera;  under 
these  circumstances  the  urine,  which  was  passed  natu- 
rally as  to  quantity  and  as  to  time,  is  either  long  re- 
tained or  voided  frequently.  Pain  also  is  felt  in  the 
loins  and  down  (lie  thigh*.  The  bowels  are  costive,  ami 
the  catamenia  either  irregular  or  suppressed,  and,  from 
the  general  debility,  the  patient  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease  becomes  hysterical.  Besides  these  local  symp- 
toms, the  leg*  become  anasarcous,  and  ascites  is  at 
length  added  to  the  original  affection.  Under  this  ge- 
neral impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  different  viscera, 
the  health  of  the  patient  sinks,  she  is  unable  to  lie  down 
from  her  unwieldly  size,  the  powers  of  life  are  exhausted, 
and  death  puts  a period  to  most  protracted  suffering. 

The  whole  duration  of  this  affection  is  very  various, 
or  from  a few  months  to  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
hydrops  uteri  only  by  ail  examination,  and  from  encysted 
dropsy  of  the  liver,  or  other  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ab- 
domen, only  by  its  situation.  The  greatest  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  fungus  hacmatodcs  of 
(lie  mesentery ; for  when  the  fluid  in  the  ovary  is  of 
much  density  there  ia  no  fluctuation,  and  the  sensatioo 
it  gives  is  that  of  a solid  body.  The  fungoid  tumor, 
however,  generally  forms  higher  up  and  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  thus  distinguished  by  it* 
locality. 

i\ognosis. — A very  few  cases  have  been  supposed  to 
have  recovered  from  ovarian  dropsy ; such  instance*, 
however,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  fatality  of 
the  disease,  and  consequently  the  prognosis  is  uniformly 
most  unfavourable. 

Treatment.  —The  profession  generally  are  perhaps 
more  agreed  upon  the  entire  nullity  of  all  remedies  in 
the  cure  of  ovarian  dropsy  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
fact  in  practical  medicine,  and  arc  almost  universally  of 
opinion,  with  Dr.  John  Hunter,  that  the  patienL  will  have 
the  greatest  chance  of  living  longest  who  doea  the  least 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  medical  treatment  is,  therefore,  al- 
most limited  to  obviating  symptoms,  regulating  the  bowels, 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
anasarca  and  ascites  which  are  so  commonly  present. 

As  the  medical  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  at  pre- 
sent only  palliative,  paracentesis  in  some  instances  be- 
comes imperative,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
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Elcmen-  toms.  This  operation,  however,  should  be  delayed  os 
tary  Prin-  long  as  possible,  from  the  multiiocular  nature  of  the 
ciploi  of  Cygj.  for  supposing  one  cyst  to  be  emptied,  there  are 
. ] in  general  several  others  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 

’ trocar.  It  should  also  be  delayed  from  the  danger  of 
inducing  inflammation  in  the  cyst  itself,  and  thus  dis- 
troying  the  patient  with  tenfold  suffering.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  also,  the  fluid  soon  col- 
lects again,  aud  the  patient  is  thus  obliged  to  submit  to 
a frequent  repetition  of  the  operation.  One  patient 
mentioned  by  Morand  underwent  30  operations  in  25 
years,  and  had  drawn  off  6600  lb.,  or  perhaps  60  times 
her  own  weight.  Another  instance,  a Mrs.  Mumford 
was  tapped  55  times  in  four  years. 

It  has  been  proposed,  after  tapping,  to  effect  a radical 
cure  by  laying  open  (lie  tumor,  or  by  keeping  a canula 
inserted  in  it ; but  as  very  few  coses  are  mentioned  as 
having  recovered  by  this  practice,  the  multiiocular  nature 
of  these  cysts,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation,  must  ever 
prevent  the  humane  physician  from  recommending  it. 

Besides  tapping  the  cyst,  the  extirpation  of  the  entire 
ovary  has  been  proposed,  and,  as  it  appears,  has  been 
successfully  performed  by  L’Aumonier  of  Rouen,  and 
by  Drs,  Smith  and  Macdowal  of  the  United  States. 
The  operation  proposed  has  been  an  incision  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  raising  the  sac  to 
eradicate  it  by  ligature  or  other  means.  This  practice 
has  been  repeated  in  this  and  other  countries  by  Blun- 
dell, Lizars,  Dieflenbach,  and  others,  but,  except  in  one 
instance,  it  has  entirely  failed.  In  three  cases  the  pa- 
tients died  of  the  operation,  and  in  a fourth  the  surgeon 
did  not  proceed  with  the  operation,  finding  the  tumor 
adherent  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Wahie,  however,  has  very 
recently  performed  this  bold  operation,  and  with  success, 
in  two  cases.  Another  mode  of  curing  the  patient  is 
by  acupuncturation,  which  M.  Bonfils  recommends,  and 
states  that  it  has  in  some  instances  been  successful.  This 
operation  is  entitled  to  a more  extended  trial  than  has 
yet  been  given  it,  for  the  generally  multiiocular  nature 
of  these  tumors  renders  it  hardly  possible  that  tapping 
should  be  in  any  instance  ultimately  successful. 

When  these  methods  have  either  been  rejected  or 
failed,  a last  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  is  by  punc- 
turing the  legs,  which  are  often  gTeatly  swollen,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  tu  flex  them.  Ttic  operation  in 
this  case  is  liable  to  even  greater  objection  than  in 
ascites ; for,  besides  the  punctures  very  commonly  in- 
flaming, the  reliel  by  this  method  must  be  very  trifling, 
while  the  chance  of  a cure  is  entirely  hopeless. 

The  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy  presenting  so  few 
chances  of  success,  it  is  grateful  to  be  able  to  add,  that 
in  a very  few  cases  a spontaneous  cure  has  taken 
place.  Dr.  Buillie  mentions  an  instance  of  its  spon- 
taneous disappearance  after  it  had  existed  three  years, 
the  patient  remaining  subsequently  in  good  health.  In- 
stances have  occurred  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, to  Dr.  Copland,  and  others,  of  the  tumor  hav- 
ing formed  adhesions  to  the  intestines  or  to  the  vagina, 
and  rupturiug,  and  thus  discharging  its  contents  into 
those  cavities ; and  Dr,  Seymour  mentions  a case  in 
which  the  tumor  burst  into  both  canals,  and  recovery 
took  place.  The  ovary  has  sometimes  also  formed  ad- 
hesions to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  has  burst  exter- 
nally, and  the  patient  recovered.  Dr.  Blundell  has,  in 
his  published  lectures,  given  a case  of  rupture  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  patient  being  restored 
by  aboorptionof  the  effused  fluid. 


Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  Tube.— A cyst  sometimes  Elemen- 
forms  in  the  fold  of  the  ligament,  either  near  the  uterus,  **|7  Pnn- 
or  near  the  ovarium,  or  uear  (be  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  tube.  This  disease  has  been  described  by  Drs.  . 

Baillie  and  Monro.  The  cyst  thus  formed  is  quite  aB  v 
large  as  that  of  the  ovarium,  C’ypriani  having  found  one 
that  contained  150  pints,  aud  Hardie  another,  only  some- 
thing less,  or  140  pints  of  fluid.  No  distinction  can  be 
made  either  a*  to  symptoms,  course,  causes,  or  treat- 
ment, between  lilts  disease  and  ovarian  dropsy. 

Hydrometra — Dropsy  of  the  Uterus. — This  disease  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  will  he  better  illustrated 
by  a case  than  by  any  general  description.  The 
following  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson, 
in  the  Medico~Cfur.  Transact,,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  170. 

Mary  Rac,  at  65,  the  mother  of  several  children,  was 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  in  Dec.  1623.  She  ap- 
peared as  large  as  if  six  months  gone  with  child.  Jt 
was  suspected  she  was  labouring  under  a diseased 
ovarium,  and  an  indistinct  fluctuation  was  perceptible 
in  the  tumor.  There  was,  however,  a greater  de- 
rangement of  the  system  than  usually  attends  dropsy  of 
the  ovarium,  as  loss  of  appetite,  considerable  nausea, 
furred  longue,  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  the  bowels 
irregular,  and  the  urine  scanty  ami  high- coloured.  She 
died  in  March,  1824,  after  amputation  of  the  leg,  w hich 
operation  w;>s  performed  in  consequence  of  a dry  gan- 
grene which  hud  attacked  the  limb.  On  dissection  the 
tumor  was  ascertained  to  be  the  uterus  greatly  enlarged 
and  filled  with  fluid.  It  was  partially  sphacelated  on 
its  peritoneal  covering  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  fun- 
dus. On  making  an  incision  into  it,  eight  measured 
quarts  of  a dark-coloured  fluid,  which  coagulated 
slightly  when  healed  in  a spoon  over  the  flume  of  a 
candle,  issued  from  it.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
organ  was  not  more  irregular  nor  more  spongy  than 
in  its  natural  state,  but  none  of  the  orifices  could  be 
found,  for  even  the  os  uteri  was,  interiorly,  as  completely 
obliterated  us  if  it  had  never  existed  ; and  although  its 
situation  could  be  traced  in  the  vagina,  yet  even  there  it 
was  very  faintly  marked.  In  this  case  the  bladder  was  so 
stretched  as  to  extend  to  within  an  inch  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  must  huve  been  perforated  by  the  trocar  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  perform  the  operation  of  paracentesis. 


CLASS  II. 

Op  Diseases  op  Structure. 

However  fertile  a source  of  illness  and  of  painful  suf- 
fering the  large  class  of  the  Neuroses  may  be,  still,  of 
the  340,000  to  350,000  deaths  which  annually  take 
place  in  England  and  Wales,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
upwards  of  300, 0U0  are  caused,  either  primarily  or  se- 
condarily, by  diseases  of  structure,  including  those  pro- 
duced by  the  class  of  morbid  poisons.  The  diseases  of 
structure  are,  therefore,  of  vast  importance,  so  much  so 
that  many  pathologists  have  considered  them  as  consti- 
tuting the  whole  body  of  medicine.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  divide  them  into  four  great  divisions;  the  1st  em- 
bracing Inflammations  having  no  specific  character,  also 
Malaxoma,  Scleroma,  Atrophia,  and  Hypertrophia;  the 
2nd,  Tuberculoma ; the  3rd,  Carcinoma;  aud  the  4th, 
MeUiuomu. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  give  the  general  laws  of  in- 
flammation, of  the  formation  of  cysts,  of  hypertrophy 
and  of  atrophy  under  one  head,  in  order  not  to  break 
tliis  short  treatise  into  too  many  parts. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


tf^Prin  Order  1. — Or  Inflammation. 

*riplo»  of  Nature  repairs  the  injuries  of  organized  substances 
Msdieine.  in  two  different  ways,  or  by  reproduction  and  by  inftam- 
mation.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  reproduction  is  con- 
siderable, a part  sometimes  reproducing  the  whole 
vegetable,  or  the  whole  animal ; but  in  man  this  power 
is  extremely  limited,  or  to  the  hair,  the  nails,  and  the 
cuticle;  for  an  eye  destroyed,  or  a leg  amputated,  is 
never  reproduced,  the  wounds  thus  occasioned  being 
healed  by  inflammation.  Every  part,  therefore,  or 
nearly  so.  being  liable  to  injury,  is  provided  with  a 
power  of  inflammation,  and  ott  this  property  the  sur* 
geon  relics  fur  reuniting  the  tendon  he  divides,  for 
obliterating  the  artery  he  ties,  and  for  healing  the 
wound  he  makes.  This  power  of  inflammation,  how- 
ever, is  destructive  as  well  as  preservative,  and  is  liable 
to  be  excited  by  many  other  causes  than  mechanical  in- 
juries, or  by  the  numerous  class  of  morbid  poisons,  by  in- 
temperance, the  play  of  the  passions,  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes, and  other  circumstances.  Inflammation,  con- 
sequently, has  many  causes,  is  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  as  it  affects  every  organ  ai»d  every  tissue 
of  the  body,  is  of  such  extent  as  to  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  medicine,  and  opens  a wide  field 
of  study  and  of  practice  to  the  physician. 

Of  the  essential  conditions  of  inflammation  we  know 
nothing;  for  we  are  no  more  aide  to  assign  the  reason 
why  a part  should  secrete  lymph,  or  serum,  or  pus,  than 
wc  are  why  the  stomach  digests  or  the  liver  secretes 
bile.  All  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  existence  of  this  power,  and  to 
determine  and  to  generalize  its  phenomena. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation are  one  of  two  things,  or  else  both  conjoined, 
namely,  a morbid  action  or  condition  of  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  and  also  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids.  Majen- 
die  has  shown  a morbid  state  of  the  nerves  will  produce 
inflammation,  for  he  divided  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
high  up  in  the  cranium,  when  the  eye  of  that  side,  sup- 
plied by  a branch  of  that  nerve,  inflamed  and  was  de- 
stroyed. Again,  if,  instead  of  dividing  the  nerve,  we 
make  pressure  on  it,  as  by  passing  a ligature  round  a part, 
inflammation  still  takes  place,  the  part  separates  into 
two,  and  the  ligature  comes  away.  Also,  if  from  any 
cause  the  spinal  cord  be  diseased,  so  that  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  brain  is  interrupted  and  prevented 
reaching  the  lower  portions  of  the  body,  the  patient 
very  constantly  dies  of  inflammation  of  some  part  below 
the  point  of  obstruction.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
a morbid  state  of  the  nerves  is  one  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids 
will  cause  inflammation  ; for  if  we  inject  any  putrid 
substance  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  the  animal  dies  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  bowels,  or  other  part; 
or  if  there  be  any  other  poison  which  produces  inflamma- 
tion, as  arsenic,  let  it  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  it  dies  of  inflammation  of  those  parts  for  which 
the  poison  has  an  affinity.  Majcndie  has  likewise  shown 
that  a mere  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  blood, 
as  the  lowering  of  its  quality,  is  a cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. Thus,  he  took  blood  from  a dog,  and  having  re- 
moved the  fibrine,  re-injected  the  serum  into  its  veins, 
when  the  animal  died  of  pneumonia,  so  complete  that 
its  lung  having  been  laid  by  the  side  of  one  taken  from 
a person  that  had  died  of  influenza,  their  patholo- 


gical states  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Elemen- 
Also  the  aame  physiologist  found,  on  feedingauimnls  on  *yr 
sugar,  that  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  thus  pro-  j£lJdi!rina. 
doced  was  first  manifested  by  inflammation  and  loss  of 
its  eyes.  It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  not  only  a mor- 
bid Mate  of  the  nerves,  but  also  a morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  are  conditions  which,  taken  separately  or  toge- 
ther, often  determine  inflammation.  The  worst  in- 
flammations are  those  perhaps  in  which  a morbid  state 
of  both  exists.  As  a corollary  from  what  has  been 
stated,  it  may  be  affirmed,  if  inflammation  is  often  of 
a sthenic  character,  and  arises  from  a too  powerful 
nervous  re-action,  that  it  perhaps  more  commonly 
arises  from  debilitating  causes,  and  is  of  an  asthenic 
character. 

The  diseased  states  resulting  from  inflammation  of 
course  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  portion  of  our 
subject.  The  generalization,  however,  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  any  science,  and  a statement  of  its  more  gene- 
ral laws,  are  the  first  steps  towards  understanding  it. 

Celsus  was  the  first  who  attempted  lo  define  inflam- 
mation, and  he  affirms  a part  to  be  inflamed  when  it  is 
the  seat  of  heat,  of  pain,  of  swelling,  and  of  redness. 

But  this  definition  appears  to  exclude  much  disease  that 
can  only  result  from  inflammation ; the  brain,  for  in- 
stance, is  often  softened  or  hardened,  or,  as  we  believe, 
inflamed,  and  yet  no  redness  is  visible.  A tooth  is 
often  destroyed  by  caries,  and  yet  there  is  no  swelling ; 
the  bowels  are  often  ulcerated,  and  yet  there  is  no  pain. 

And  Mr.  Hunter  has  shown  that  the  heal  of  an  in- 
flamed part  never  rises  above  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  the  heart,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  abdominal 
and  pectoral  viscera  when  inflamed  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  a healthy  part. 

The  definition  of  Celsus  being  inapplicable  to  some 
large  classes  of  inflammation,  it  become*  a matter  of 
consideration  whether  certain  products,  as  serum,  lymph, 
or  pus,  und  also  certain  given  slates  of  parts,  as  ulcera- 
tion, softening,  induration,  thinning  and  thickening  of 
parts  would  not  afford  a better  criterion  of  inflamma- 
tion than  the  abstraction  of  the  great  pathologist.  If 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  admitted  it  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a division  of  inflammation  into  chromcdoiu 
inflammations  and  into  achromatous  inflammations,  or 
into  red  inflammations  and  into  colourless  inflamma- 
tions. Of  the  existence  of  the  former  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; and  as  a general  principle  the  definition  of 
Celsus  well  describes  them,  but  the  latter  have  no  less  a 
real  existence.  Thus  we  often  open  a patient  that  has 
died  of  phthisis  and  find  the  intestine  ulcerated ; but  so 
fur  from  being  redder,  it  is  paler  than  natural,  and  so 
far  from  being  thickened,  it  is  thinner  than  usual.  We 
often  find  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  ulcerated,  and  yet 
not  a trace  of  n red  vessel.  In  cases  of  bronchitis,  with 
purulent  expectoration,  if  the  lung  be  washed  so  as  to 
remove  the  morbid  product,  the  most  minute  anatomist 
is  uuable  to  determine  whether  the  parts  during  life 
were  in  a state  of  health  or  disease.  Take  the  arterial 
system,  and  how  often  do  we  find  the  aorta  thickened 
and  thinned,  softened  and  indurated,  ulcerated  and  its 
elasticity  entirely  destroyed,  and  yet  not  a red  vessel  to 
be  seen ; neither  has  the  patient  complained  of  the 
slightest  sensation  of  pain,  or  any  feeling  of  heat  in  the 
part  during  life.  A large  abscess  also  may  form  in 
the  brain  or  cellular  tissue,  or  pus  may  be  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  redness  or  having  been  preceded  by  any  suffering. 
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Elemen*  There  is  no  question,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  achro- 
*•5*.**”“"  matous  inflammation,  and  this  perhaps  without  any 
Medicine.  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  either 

C form  of  inflammation ; for  it  seems  determined,  by  the 

microscopic  observations  of  Mailer  and  others,  that 
ail  vessels,  however  minute,  carry  red  blood,  but  that 
those  which  admit  one  or  at  most  two  rows  of  red  glo- 
bule* appear  colourless  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  inflammation  be  red  or  colourless,  the 
same  elements  of  the  blood,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportions,  are  employed  in  its  development.  If  the 
division  of  chromatons  ami  achromatous  inflammations 
be  established,  a more  correct  definition  of  inflamma- 
tion would  be,  that  it  is  a state  of  parts  in  which  the 
vital  affinities  are  altered,  giving  rise  to  certain  products, 
or  states  of  parts  : as  the  effusion  of  lymph,  serum,  or 
pus ; or  to  ulceration,  gangrene,  thickening  and  thiu- 
ning  of  tissues,  Ac. 

Op  Chromatous  or  Red  Inflammations. 


Chromatons  or  red  inflammation  has  many  varieties 
as  to  kind.  Thus  we  have  Simple  inflammation,  Spe- 
cific inflammation,  Rheumatic  inflammation,  and  many 
persons  speak  of  a Scrofulous  inflammation.  These 
varieties  differ  in  their  causes,  course,  seat,  and  results, 
rather  than  in  their  phenomena,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary now  to  present  in  a generalized  form  to  the  reader. 

Chromatous  inflammations,  of  whatever  kind,  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  and  have  many  degrees  of  inten- 
sity, denominated  chiefly  from  their  terminations,  which 
are  by  resolution,  by  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  or  pus, 
or  else  by  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  mortification  ; and 
hence  they  are  termed 

Inflammatio  diffusa,  Inflammatio  suppurativa. 

Inflam  man  o serosa,  Inflammatio  ulcerativa, 

Inflammatio  adhesiva,  Inflammatio  gangrenosa. 

The  order  in  which  these  different  forms  or  intensities 


of  inflammation  have  been  named  is  the  order  of  their 


intensity  in  some  tissues,  but  by  no  means  in  all  of 
them.  In  the  serous  membranes,  for  example,  the  pro- 
gression ia  correct:  the  diffuse  inflammation  being  less 
violent  in  degree  than  the  serous,  the  serous  than  the 
adhesive,  and  the  adhesive  than  the  suppurative,  and 
so  on.  But  in  mucous  membranes  this  order  is  often 


inverted,  for  it  is  well  known  that  lymph  effused  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  a much  more 
dangerous  and  fatal  disease  than  n secretion  of  pus  from 
the  same  part.  From  ibis  circumstance  the  same  mode 
of  inflammation  often  varies  in  danger  and  intensity  in 
different  membranes.  Thus  suppurative  inflammation, 
when  it  occurs  in  a serous  membrane,  is  fatal  ; but 
when  it  attacks  a mucous  membrane,  as  that  of  tho 
urethra  or  lungs,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  moment 
Neither  are  all  parts  equally  liable  to  all  these 
different  forms  of  inflammation  ; for  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  fnasse,  ol  the  colon,  and  of  the  small 
intestines  readily  takes  on  serous  inflammation ; but 
serous  inflammation  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  stomach  and  (esophagus.  Purulent 
inflammation  is  common  to  the  mucous  membranes  of 


the  lungs,  of  the  colon,  and  of  the  urethra ; but  is 
unknown  as  a secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes 


of  the  stomach  or  small  intestines,  without  breach  of 
surface.  The  same  form  of  inflammation,  therefore, 
has  different  values,  and  ia  of  different  frequency  in 
different  organs  and  tissues.  It  is  consequently  neces- 
sary to  study  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  as  it 


occurs  in  each  particular  organ  and  tissue.  We  shall  Mcmen- 
now  point  out  a few  of  the  more  particular  laws,  as  well  ufX 
as  some  of  the  general  laws  incident  to  each  form  of  Modiciuw. 
inflammation,  in  whatever  organ  or  tissue  it  may  occur.  . — L . 

Inflammatio  diffusa  is  an  abnormal  collection  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  a part,  disordering  its  functions, 
and  sometimes,  when  affecting  principal  organs,  as  the 
brain,  causing  death.  It  has  two  stages : and  the  circula- 
tion being  in  gcuerul  much  increased  in  the  first  stage,  that 
is  termed  the  stage  of  active  congestion.  In  the  second 
stage  the  circulation  is  in  general  retarded ; and  this 
stage  has  been  termed  that  of  passive  congestion.  In 
the  first  stage  the  capillaries  circulate  arterial  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  they  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
verting the  arterial  into  venous  blood,  and  ultimately  of 
expelling  the  coluuring  particles  of  the  blood  altogether. 

After  this  they  recover  their  healthy  tone  Ind  function, 
and  the  inflammation  terminates,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
resolution,  or  without  the  escape  of  any  morbid  product. 

This  mode  of  inflammation  and  its  various  phases  are 
constantly  to  be  witnessed  in  inflammation  of  the  while 
part  of  the  eye.  as  in  conjunctivitis.  Diffused  inflam- 
mation attacks  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  ; has  in 
all  coses  a destructive  tendency,  and  has  no  reparatory 
power,  except  when  artificially  produced  as  a counter- 
irritant 

Many  physiologists  have  sought  to  illustrate  the 
difficult  subject  of  inflammation  by  exciting  diffuse 
inflammation  in  the  webt>ed  foot  of  the  frog,  and  in 
the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  frog  is  an  animal  liable  to  inflammation,  but 
the  rabbit  unquestionably  is;  and  the  phenomena 
observed  have  been,  that  the  colourless  capillaries  of 
the  healthy  membrane  become  enlarged  and  filled 
with  red  blood ; that  the  velocity  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  at  first  increased,  but  after  a time,  if  the 
inflammation  is  violent,  the  velocity  is  gradually  re- 
tarded in  the  centre  of  greatest  inflammation,  till  at  last 
the  circulation  becomes  stagnant  at  this  point,  and  this 
stagnation,  or  M staiu,'*  perhaps  at  length  extends  over 
the  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface.  Again,  if  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  the  circulation  is  gradually  re-estab- 
lished from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  healthy 
affinities  of  the  part  slowly  restored,  the  arterial  blood 
again  converted  into  venous  blood,  and  ultimately  the 
colour,  circulation,  and  functions  of  the  part  once  more 
become  healthy  and  natural.  This  is  nearly  all  the 
information  acquired  by  microscopic  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  proximate  state  of  parts  in  inflam- 
mation generally,  for  beyond  thin  the  tissue  becomes 
thickened  and  opaque,  and  a veil  is  cast  over  the  fur- 
ther processes  of  nature  which  it  has  hitherto  keen  in 
vain  to  penetrate.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  proxi- 
mate state  of  parts,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  first 
stage,  not  only  to  the  diffuse  but  to  the  serous,  the  adhe- 
sive, and  the  suppurative  inflammations  ; so  that  those 
different  forms  of  inflammation  evidently  depend  on 
an  altered  affinity  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part  for  the 
fluids  which  circulate  through  them,  rather  than  on  any 
physical  difference  of  structure  demonstrable  in  the 
part  itself. 

Another  fact  relating  to  diffuse  inflammation,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  forms  of  inflammation,  has  been  deter- 
mined, or,  that  the  larger  blood-vessels  of  the  part  are 
enlarged  and  contain  much  more  blood  than  usual ; 
again,  should  the  part  not  recover  its  healthy  state,  the 
capillary  vessels  ore  nearly  obliterated,  or  rendered  im- 
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Elemcn-  pervious,  since  injections  do  not  penetrate  them  as  in 
health. 

Medicine.  As  a general  principle,  diffuse  inflammation  is  said 
to  terminate  by  resolution ; that  is,  without  any  product 
whatever  being  effused  ; hut  this  is  nut  strictly  correct, 
for  when  the  inflammation  1ms  subsided  the  part  is 
generally  found  thickened  and  opaque,  some  deposit 
having  taken  place  either  in  its  vessels  or  between  their 
interstices.  Much  other  injury  is  also  usually  clone,  for 
if  a membrane  be  acutely  inflamed,  it  is  very  readily 
detached,  the  cohesion  of  it*  connecting  tissue  being 
rendered  extremely  lucerable.  Again,  if  an  organ  be 
acutely  inflamed,  it  is  rendered  soft  and  easily  torn  : 
while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  same  parts  be  chronically 
inflamed,  the  organ  becomes  indurated  and  the  mem- 
brane strongly  adherent.  By  these  changes  of  cohcsiou 
the  elasticity  of  parts,  a circumstance  often  oi  very  pri- 
mary importance,  becomes  greatly  altered  and  impaired. 

In  chromatons  inflammations  also  the  inflamed  part 
has  some  shade  of  red ; but  this  redness  varies  according 
to  the  tissue  or  organ.  When,  for  instance,  a serous 
membrane  is  inflamed,  it  is  of  a bright  red  or  rose 
colour.  On  the  contrary,  if  a mucous  membrane  be 
inflamed,  it  is  of  a deep  red  or  venous  colour,  sometimes 
almost  black;  and  though  the  colour  of  these  parts  is 
often  represented  as  of  a scarlet  hue,  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  part  having  been  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  before  the  draftsman  saw  it;  fur  exposure 
to  the  air  changes  the  original  lint  in  a very  few  minutes 
to  an  arterial  redness.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  latter 
circumstance  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  generally  of  a 
bright  red  when  inflamed.  In  like  manner  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidney,  or  other  sulid  organ,  when  inflamed,  is 
always  of  a deep  venous  hue. 

When  inflammation  is  of  any  intensity  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  of  absorption  are  greatly  impaired. 
Thus,  in  diffuse  inflammation  the  secretions  of  the  part 
•re  stopped,  and  it  feels  dry,  while  its  powers  of  absorp- 
tion are  so  feeble  that  a strong  poison  placed  in  contact 
with  the  part  cither  lies  inert  in  it  or  is  only  slowly  ab- 
sorbed. These  alterations  of  the  powers  of  secretion  and 
of  absorption,  though  not  so  absolute  as  in  diffuse  in* 
flammation,  yet  are  common  in  a greater  and  less  degree 
to  all  inflammations ; and  is  a law  by  which  we  are 
enabled  often  to  apply  very  stimulating  applications,  as 
mercurial  ointments,  to  a diseased  part  without  affecting 
the  constitution. 

Serous  inflammation  is  when  diffuse  inflammation 
terminates  with,  or  is  attended  with,  effusion  of  semtn% 
or  of  the  more  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  the  effused 
fluid,  according  to  Kultenbrunner,  being  thrown  out 
iu  jets  from  the  sides  of  tile  capillary  vessels.  Thus 
affection  is  for  the  most  part  destructive,  though  oc- 
casionally, as  a counter-irritant,  when  excited  by  the 
action  of  a blister,  its  action  is  reparative.  In  Serous 
inflammation,  even  of  a serous  membrane,  as  the  pleura, 
the  fluid  effused  is  not  only  greater  in  quantity  than  na- 
tural, but  is  also  greatly  altered  in  quality.  In  health 
the  serous  secretions  are  little  more  than  a pure  aqueous 
vapour,  with  a trifling  addition  of  saline  matters ; but 
when  they  result  from  inflammation  they  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  albumen,  sometimes  a portion 
of  flbrine,  and  at  others  pure  blood,  entirely  unchanged 
in  its  physical  properties.  The  quantity  effused  varies, 
according  to  the  part  affected,  from  perhaps  a fraction 
of  an  ounce  to  u few  pints,  or  even  a few  gallons. 


Serous  inflammation  is  uuknowu  as  a disease  of  the  Elcmon- 
liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  of  the  bones  or  cartilages,  or  of  **9^”“* 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  or  oesophagus, 

Adhesive  inflammation  is  when  lymph  is  thrown  out,  ^ y 
or  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  enters  mure  par- 
ticularly into  the  formation  of  muscular  fibre.  In 
surgery,  if  a party  receive  a wound,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  be  immediately  brought  together,  and  the  blood 
expressed — for  the  presence  of  much  blood  is  inimical 
U)  the  operation — a layer  of  lymph  is  thrown  out,  which 
becomes  organized,  forms  a cicatrix,  and  the  part  heals 
by  what  is  termed  union  by  the  first  intention.  Ad- 
hesive inflammation  is  so  powerful  in  some  tissues,  that 
not  only  has  a unse  bitten  off*,  or  a finger  chopped  off, 
united,  hut  even  a large  wound  caused  by  amputation 
has  frequently  healed  in  two  or  three  days,  except 
where  the  ligatures  were  situated.  In  animals,  even 
dissimilar  parts  will  unite,  as  the  testicles  of  a cock  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  a hen.  or  a spur 
removed  has  been  planted  on  his  comb.  This  properly 
of  adhesive  inflammation  is  possessed  by  all  organs  and 
tissues  in  a degree  sufficient  to  ensure  union  after 
division,  and  is  the  great  agent  on  which  the  surgeon 
relies  in  all  his  great  operations.  In  medicine,  how- 
ever, it  is  mused  by  a great  variety  of  causes,  besides 
mechanical  accidents,  and  is  always  of  a destructive 
tendency  ; for,  effused  into  the  substance  of  an  organ  or 
tissue,  the  diseased  part  becomes  enlarged  or  thickened, 
giving  rise  to  a large  and  formidable  class  of  disease, 
little  influenced  by  treatment.  Again,  if  effused  from 
the  surface  of  a membrane,  canals  are  obliterated  ; parts 
that  should  have  motion  are  bound  down,  or  else  a false 
membrane  lorms,  so  prone  to  disease  that  the  patient 
seldom  long  survives  a most  imperfect  recovery.  Con- 
sidered as  a diseased  action,  adhesive  inflammation  is 
possessed  in  very  different  degrees  by  different  organs 
and  tissues;  thus  lymph  is  often  poured  out  in  great 
abundance  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but  in  the 
liver,  brain,  spleen,  or  kiduey,  it  seldom  exceeds  slight 
interstitial  deposit.  It  is  also  frequently  poured  out  in 
the  greatest  abundance  from  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
abdomen  or  chest,  but  it  is  infinitely  less  abundant  from 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is  common  and 
abundant  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and 
larynx,  but  is  hardly  known  as  a secretion  from  the 
similar  membranes  of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  or 
small  intestines. 

When  adhesive  inflammation  takes  place  from  a 
membrane,  the  lymph  effused  must  act  as  a foreign 
body,  inducing  or  keeping  up  a most  destructive  disease, 
unless  it  be  removed  or  become  organized.  In  serous 
cavities  to  remove  it  is  impossible,  and  nature  conse- 
quently adopts  the  latter  process  ; first,  as  a means  of 
fixing  it  and  rendering  it  as  harmless  as  possible  ; and 
again,  by  rendering  it  n living  part  to  render  it  liable 
to  be  removed  by  absorption.  The  time  of  incipient 
organization  after  effusion  is  probably  very  short,  and 
has  been  demonstrated  hy  Mr.  Hunter  to  have  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  26th  hour  after  the  Cesarian 
operation.  Mucous  membranes  having  an  external 
outlet,  the  lymph  effused  can  readily  be  removed,  and 
has  a ready  exit.  Nature,  therefore,  seldom  induces 
the  organization  of  lymph  iu  these  parts,  but  casts  it 
out,  so  much  so  that  organization  of  lymph,  except  in 
some  of  the  smaller  canals,  is  hardly  known. 

Suppurative  inflammation  is  that  process  by  which, 
in  surgery,  foreign  bodies — a piece  of  detached  bone,  or 
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Elemen-  a splinter,  is  removed  from  the  system.  In  medicine  it 
tary  Prin-  ^ always  destructive,  and  may  be  either  a further  stage  of 
Medicine  ^ preceding  inflammation,  or  it  may  exist  per  sc.  Pus, 
the  l*cu!>ar  fluid  now  formed,  is  globular,  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  has  a sweetish  mawkish  taste, 
is  of  a peculiar  odour,  and  is  of  a cream  colour.  This 
fluid  varies  greatly  in  quantity  and  quality  in  the  count 
of  the  same  or  different  diseases,  being  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  health  of  the  patient ; or  it  may  be  said 
to  vary  from  a laudable  pus  to  a mere  ichorous  sanies. 
Pus  also,  besides  possessing  certain  chemical  properties, 
may  also  possess  certain  specific  animal  properties  : thus 
it  may  he  impregnated  with  certain  poisons,  as  that  of 
syphilis,  or  of  the  small-pox ; it  is  also  often  loaded 
with  many  foreign  matters,  as  urate  of  soda,  Ac. 

Pus,  when  secreted  by  a sound  membrane,  has  no 
known  beneficiul  property;  but  when  secreted  at  the 
surface  of  an  ulcer,  or  open  abscess,  it  affords  consi- 
derable protection  to  the  tender  granulations,  acts  as 
a temporary  cuticle,  and  sometimes  forms  a crust,  but 
not  constantly  to,  under  which  the  parts  heal.  The 
origin  of  pus  is  a peculiar  action  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part,  by  which  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  con- 
verted into  pus.  Some  physiologist*  have  supposed 
pus  to  be  the  red  globules  morbidly  changed  and 
enlarged  ; hut  the  quantity  of  pus  poured  out,  often 
exceeding  a pound  weight  a day,  and  this  for  many 
weeks  or  months  together,  renders  this  hypothesis 
impossible.  Pus  is  consequently  a new  formation,  and 
in  some  cases  appears  to  be  extensively  absorbed. 
Andral  has  collected  blood  from  the  dead  body  and 
found  globules  of  pus;  so  that  it  exists  in  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Pus  is  daily  seen  to  be  poured  out  from  a sound 
serous  or  mucous  membrane,  and  from  the  surface  of 
ulcers ; but  it  may  also  be  formed  into  un  absces«,  and 
the  abscess  may  be  either  phlegmonous  or  mfUrated, 
and  in  the  former  case  there  are  many  different  varie- 
ties or  modes  of  formation. 

A phlegmonous  abscess  is  when  the  pus  is  collected 
into  one  cyst,  and  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  con- 
densation of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  formation 
of  this  kind  of  abscess  is  very  various  in  different 
diseases.  In  the  formation  of  phlegmonous  abscess 
the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  are  first  injected 
with  red  blood  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease  ; this  blood  at  length  bursts  from  the  containing 
vessels,  and  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  inflamed 
portion  of  the  organ,  and  combines  with  its  tissues. 
The  tumor  now  feels  hard,  but  nevertheless  its  texture 
is  tender,  essily  broken  down,  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion now  proceeds,  pus  is  poured  out  first  in  small  foyers, 
but  which  at  length  unite  and  form  the  abscess,  the 
red  pulpy  mass  being  either  absorbed  or  else  changed 
by  an  ulterior  process  into  pus.  If  the  abscess  be  now 
allowed  to  ripen,  a membrane  of  greater  or  less  tenacity 
forms,  and  lines  the  entire  cavity ; the  functions  of  this 
membrane  are  not  confined  to  containing  pus,  for  it 
most  probably  imparts  to  that  fluid  an  obscure  vitality, 
and  gives  it  freedom  from  putrefaction  ; it  ia  also  an 
organ  of  secretion,  and  of  absorption,  and  by  its  means 
the  quantity  of  pua  is  increased  or  diminished,  and  ha 
quality  rendered  more  or  leas  healthy.  Ibis  membrane 
is  united  by  a close  sympathy  with  the  constitution,  and 
feel*  in  a rapid  manner  its  slightest  changes ; for  when 
enfeebled  from  any  cause,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  from 


laudable  pus  often  become  an  ichorous  and  offensive  Klcmen- 
sanies  ; while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  health  improves,  Pd°" 
:tn  ichorous  sanies  becomes  laudable  or  healthy  in  a HedieLne 
most  remarkable  manner;  in  a few  instances  the  con-  . 
tent*  of  a large  abscess  are  sometime*  absorbed  by  this 
membrane. 

The  above  description  of  an  ubsc*6s  ia  generally  true, 
but  it  is  certain,  also,  that  this  process  greatly  varies  in 
different  tissues,  and  even  in  the  same  tissue.  Xo  one, 
for  instance,  can  fail  to  observe  a striking  difference 
between  an  abscess  of  the  liver  and  that  occasioned  by 
a boil  or  carbuncle.  In  the  former  the  parts  have 
undergone  a general  softening,  and  are  converted  into 
pua ; while  in  the  other  the  process  of  ramoUissemenl 
has  been  so  partial,  that  a hard  and  &olid  core  is  amongst 
the  first  products  discharged.  A small-pox  pustule  is 
an  abscess,  but  how  different  its  phenomena  from  either 
of  the  former ; first  a bard  tumefuction,  then  a vesicle 
filled  with  serum,  and  this  is  subsequently  changed  for 
or  into  pus ; it  seems  therefore  proved  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  phlegmonoua  abscess  are  not  uniform  in  the 
same,  and  much  less  in  different  tissues. 

When  an  abscess  points  externally,  the  solid  parts 
forming  the  outward  barrier  are  solicited,  thinned,  and 
ulcerated,  till  at  last  nothing  remains  to  oppose  the 
escape  of  the  pus  except  the  cuticle,  which  at  length 
ruptures  and  the  pus  is  discharged. 

The  walls  of  a phlegmonous  abscess,  it  haa  been 
stated,  are  always  so  condensed  by  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  that  the  pus  ib  prevented  from 
escaping.  When,  however,  the  pus  effused  is  neither 
limited  by  a proper  membrane  nor  by  any  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  it  permeates  the  limb  or  organ 
by  its  own  gravity,  and  ia  termed  a diffuse  abscess. 

The  incipient  formation  of  the  diffuse  abbess  is  pro- 
bably not  dissimilar  to  thut  of  a phlegmonous  abscess, 
but  as  the  inflammation  ia  of  a lower  character  all  the 
processes  are  less  complete  ; thus,  no  adhesive  inflam- 
mation circumscribes  the  limits  of  the  abscess,  nor  does 
any  membrane  form  to  contain  the  pus.  The  process 
of  ramoUissemeni  is  also  imperfect,  so  that  the  abscess 
often  contains  shreds,  or  even  large  portions  of  mor- 
tified or  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  pus  secreted  is  also 
less  healthy,  is  thinner,  and  less  perfectly  elaborated, 
containing  a larger  portion  of  serum,  and  oftentimes 
portions  of  loose  lymph  without  a trace  of  organization. 

The  pointing  of  this  form  of  abscess  differs  also  from 
that  of  the  phlegmonous  abscess,  for  the  pus  readily 
passes  from  its  original  seat  by  infiltration  of  contiguous 
portions  of  healthy  membrane,  and,  gravitating  towards 
the  most  depending  position,  presents  a toll  brood 
surface  without  any  indications  of  pointing. 

Such  collections  of  matter  are  always  of  greater  extent 
than  phlegmonous  abscesses,  for  the  free  transmission  of 
pus  from  part  to  part  occasions  a great  extension  of  the 
original  disease.  When  these  diffused  abscesses  are 
opened,  the  phenomena  which  result  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  opening.  * I have,”  says  Mr. 

Hunter  (note,  p.  395),  14  seen  large  lumbar  abscesses 
open  of  themselves,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  loins, 
which  have  discharged  a large  quantity  of  matter,  then 
closed  up,  then  broke  anew,  and  ao  go  on  for  months, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  disturbance : but  when  opened 
so  as  to  give  n free  discharge  to  the  matter,  inflamma- 
tion has  immediately  succeeded,  fever  has  come  on,  aud 
from  the  situation  of  the  inflamed  part  as  well  as  from 
the  extent,  death  in  a very  few  doys  has  been  the  con- 
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sequence.*’  The  some  result  has  also  occurred  from 
opening;  large  diffuse  abscesses  in  other  pans.  In 
erysipelas,  however,  which  so  ofien  gives  rise  to  this  form 
of  abscess,  o free  opening  i*  often  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  portions  of  loose  cellular  tissue  they 
contain. 

Of  Ulcerative  inflammation  there  are  three  forms, 
as  suppurative  ulceration,  serous  ulceration,  and  dry 
ulceration.  Most  sores  are  instances  of  the  first,  the 
effects  of  u blister  are  instances  of  the  second,  and  the 
last  is  sometimes  seen  in  syphilitic  maculs,  when  a pro- 
cess of  slow  ulcerative  absorption  goes  on  without  a trace 
of  fluid  of  any  kind  being  effused.  All  tissues  are  not 
equally  liable  to  ulceration.  The  muscular  tissues  are 
less  so  than  the  adipose,  and  the  adipose  than  the  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  from  the  operation  of  this  law  that  abscesses 
sometimes  point  at  very  distant  parts,  as  a lumbar 
abscess  in  the  groin,  and  thus  many  important  parts  are 
for  a time  saved. 

Granulation  is  an  union  of  parts  by  "second  intention,” 
and  is  always  reparative.  Granulation  has  two  forms, 
or  granulation  with  suppuration,  and  granulation  without 
suppuration.  The  first  is  extremely  common.  The 
latter  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  healing  of  syphilitic 
maculce ; and  Mr.  Hunter  conceives  he  once  met  with 
it  in  the  union  of  a broken  thigh-bone. 

Granulation,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  results  from 
an  exudation  of  lymph,  into  which  old  vessels  extend, 
and  new  ones  are  formed,  and  a new  surfuce  results, 
which  is  " granular”— the  granule,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  physiologists,  being  a small  conical  tumor, 
or  growth,  composed  of  a mesh  of  terminal  loops 
formed  by  the  capillary  vessels  shooting  into  the 
effused  lymph.  The  figure  and  colour  of  the  granu- 
lation, says  Mr.  Travers,  are  determined  by  the  state 
of  the  circulation ; when  that  is  feeble  and  inclined 
to  stagnate,  the  granulation  is  broad,  flat,  and  spongy, 
and  either  pale  or  of  a livid  hue;  when,  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  vigorous,  the  granulation  is  conical  or  acu- 
minated, and  of  a bright  red  tint.  The  vessels  pro- 
longed into  the  granulation  are  more  or  less  tortuous, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  require  a high  magnifying  power 
to  exhibit  their  distinctness  after  successful  injection. 
These  vessels  become  contracted  to  obliteration  as  the 
period  of  cicatrization  approaches.  Granulation  may 
take  place  from  a surface,  or  from  the  sides  of  an  abscess. 
If  from  the  cutaneous  tissue  the  sore  heals  by  a pro- 
cess of  skining;  the  skin,  according  to  Mr.  Travers, 
always  springing  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  even  in 
cases  when  the  new  tissue  first  appears  in  the  central 
parts.  Again,  if  granulations  spring  from  the  walls  of 
an  abscess,  their  opposite  surfaces  for  the  most  part 
unite.  Granulations  sometimes  form  most  rapidly,  for 
Mr.  Hunter  has  seen,  after  trephining  a patient,  the 
dura  mater  strongly  united  to  the  scalp  in  24  hours. 
Granulations,  however,  have  not  in  all  cases  an 
equal  disposition  to  unite.  Thus  the  granulations 
of  fistulous  abscesses  are  little  prone  to  adhere,  their 
surfaces  being  often  as  difficult  to  unite  as  those  of 
a mucous  membrane ; indeed  it  is  ofien  impossible 
to  produce  adhesion  except  by  exciting  a considerable 
inflammation.  A part  having  healed  by  granulation 
uniformly  contracts.  This  contractile  force  is  so  great 
that  although  the  sore  made  by  the  amputation  of  a thigh 
is  seldom  less  than  seven  or  eight  incites  in  diameter,  yet 
the  cicatrix  left  on  healing  is  hardly  more  than  a crown 
piece.  It  b from  this  cause  that  we  always  find  in 


viscera  that  have  been  the  seat  of  abscess  a marked  Eletnen- 
depression  at  the  poiut  of  cicatrization. 

With  respect  to  the  granulations  themselves,  there  is  Mcdiciu*. 
no  question  of  their  being  furnished  with  nerves,  ab»  . r- y— 1_ ' 
sorbents,  und  nrcrelory  vessels,  for  the  part  b (mined 
when  touched  ; pus  and  lymph  are  secreted,  and  poisons, 
as  mercury  or  arsenic,  are  absorbed  by  them ; and 
although  they  are  not  powerfully  absorbant,  yet  such 
quantities  have  sometimes  been  taken  up  as  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  reproductive  energy  of  granulation,  however,  is 
not  great,  for  it  is  rare  that  the  original  tissue  is  re- 
produced. No  fat,  for  instance,  is  regenerated  in  ul- 
cerated adipose  tissues;  a muscle  being  divided  unites 
by  a cellular  cicatrix,  no  muscular  fibre  being  repro- 
duced, and  a divided  cartilage  unites  by  a ligamentous, 
but  not  hy  a cartilaginous  tissue.  The  skin,  when  de- 
stroyed, may  be  reproduced,  yet  generally  it  is  imper- 
fect, for  after  smail-pox  the  rete  mucosum  is  either 
slow  in  forming,  or  never  forms  at  all,  so  that  the 
pit  remains  whiter  than  natural.  The  reparation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  equally  imperfect,  the  villi 
being  always  wauling.  The  reparation  of  a flat  bone, 
as  the  cranium,  is  so  slow  that  10,  20.  and  even 
50  years  pass  away  before  a small  trephine  hole  is 
filled  up  with  bony  matter.  In  like  manner  a healed 
cavity  of  the  lungs  is  always  marked  by  a cicatrix  of 
cellular  tissue,  altogether  different  from  the  original 
structure  ; neither,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  fibre  of  die 
liver,  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  kidney  restored.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a divided  nerve  it  ever  united  by 
nervous  matter  ; many  pathologists  think  not,  but  con- 
ceive that  when  a part  has  recovered  its  sensation  or 
motion,  afier  such  an  operation,  that  a cellular  cicatrix 
of  extreme  tenuity  forms,  through  which  the  nervous 
fluid  can  penetrate, — that  fluid,  like  electricity,  having 
possibly  a striking  distance. 

It  is  a law  also  of  all  cicatrices,  that  the  newly  formed 
part  is  harder  and  of  greater  density  than  the  original 
structure.  Muscle,  lor  instance,  unites  by  coarse,  dense, 
cellular  tissue  ; tendon  by  bone ; and  bone  after  a frac- 
ture is  a more  compact  substance,  and  contains  more 
phosphate  of  lime  than  before  the  accident ; but,  notwith- 
standing this  addition,  the  new  bond  of  union  is  not  so 
strong,  nor  the  living  principle  so  energetic,  as  in  the 
original  structure  ; for  when  the  constitution  has  been 
enfeebled  by  severe  disease,  an  old  sore  has  been  kuown 
to  open,  and  the  ends  of  a once  broken  boue  to  separate. 

It  is  equally  a law  that  a part  having  been  once  inflamed, 
the  liability  of  the  part  to  that  form  of  inflammation  is 
greatly  increased  ; and  also  when  new  membranes  or 
tissues  have  formed,  that  these  tissues  are  infinitely 
more  prone  to  every  form  of  disease  than  the  original 
membrane. 

Mortification  is  the  death  of  a part,  and  may  be  com- 
plete or  incomplete.  In  the  soft  parts  the  former  is 
termed  sphacelus,  and  the  latter  gangrene ; while  in 
hard  parts,  as  the  bones,  there  is  a similar  distinction, 
or  into  caries  and  necrosis. 

Mortification  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  white  or  black, 
humid  or  dry.  Black  mortification  is  when  the  venous 
blood  is  extravasatrd  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  affected  tissues,  giving  to  the  part  a 
purple  or  black  appearance,  while  to  the  touch  it  is  sofi, 
inelastic,  and  doughy.  White  mortification  is  when,  by 
the  action  of  cold,  the  blood  has  been  driven  from  the  peri, 
and  the  part  subsequently  freezes  perfectly  white ; but. 
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although  frozen,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  not  destroyed, 
for  it  cun  be  recovered  by  proper  treatment;  on  die  con- 
trary, if  the  treatment  be  indiscreet,  as  warmth  suddenly 
applied,  it  thaws,  re-action  lakes  place,  the  part  be- 
comes immensely  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed. 

Humid  mortification  is  when  the  blood  transudes  in 
a fluid  state,  and  after  its  exudation  probably  separate* 
into  its  constituent  parts,  so  that  the  serum  set  free  raises 
up  the  cuticle  in  bladders,  forming  what  are  termed 
ph Iveta* life : air  is  also  not  unfreqnently  contained  in  the 
phlycticnie.  generuted  by  a process  of  commencing  putre- 
faction, giving  to  the  finger  touching  the  part  a sensation 
of  crepitation. 

Dry  mortification  is  a rare  disease,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  chiefly  by  ihe  ergot  of  rye,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably an  error.  In  the  year  1716,  dry  mortification 
appears  to  have  been  to  a certain  extent  epidemic  at 
Orleans,  50  cases  having  been  treated  at  Ihe  HOtel- 
Dicu  of  that  city.  Dodard  has  described  it  as  beginning 
generally  in  one  or  both  feet,  with  pain,  redoes**,  and  a 
sensation  of  heat  or  burning  like  that  produced  by  fire. 
At  the  end  of  some  days  tin-  part  became  cold,  as  black 
as  charcoal,  and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through 
fire.  Sometimes  u line  of  separation  was  formed  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  living  parts,  and  the  complete 
separation  of  the  limb  was  effected  by  nature  alone,  and 
in  one  case  the  thigh  separated  in  this  manner  from 
the  body  at  the  hip  joint.  In  other  cases  amputation 
was  necessary.  Mr.  Solly  has  given  an  interesting  case 
of  this  description,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Bayley,  of  Odiham.  The  party  was  a child  3 yeara  and 
7 months  old,  from  whom  both  arms  were  removed,  by 
this  spontaneous  process  of  nature,  above  the  elbow, 
the  left  leg  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the  right 
foot  above  the  ankle  joint,  being  a remarkable  instance, 
in  modern  times  (R.  M.  C.  Tram.  vol.  xxii.  23),  of  this 
destructive  disease. 

The  bones,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidney,  are  ull  liable  to  sphacelus  and  gan- 
grene ; so  arc  the  different  tissues,  as  the  cellular  and 
cutaneous  tissues,  the  nervous  and  serous  tissues.  The 
muscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  blood-vessels,  ara 
likewise  all  liable,  but  in  a less  degree,  to  these  formidable 
affections,  which  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion. and  again  are  in  some  instances  idiopathic. 

The  pathology  of  the  soft  pnrts  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  mortification,  but  little  more  has  been  disco- 
vered than  what  has  been  stated,  or  extravasation  of 
blood,  and  its  coagulation  in  the  capillary,  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  vessels,  together  with  great  softening  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  part  The  extent  to  which  the  coagulation 
extends  in  the  large  vessels  is  often  great;  for  incisions 
made  during  life,  four  inches  above  the  apparently  dead 
parts,  have  in  some  instances  not  beeu  followed  by 
hemorrhage. 


Op  tub  Constitutional  Erpzcrs  op  Chromatous  In- 
flammation. 

There  is  so  close  a sympathy  existing  between  the 
different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  that  the  func- 
tions of  one  being  subverted  or  disturbed,  the  rest  more 
or  less  generally  fall  into  disease.  Every  local  inflam- 
mation, therefore,  of  any  intensity  creates  a shock  which 
deranges  remote  and  distant  parts,  and  which  is  termed 
the  constitutiimai  affection.  In  the  present  state  of 
medicine  it  is  impossible  to  unveil  the  mysterious  laws 
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of  the  nervous  system  by  which  the  different  effects  Eiemea- 
are  conjoined,  but  some  authorities  suppose  the  morbid  «*rj  Prlu- 
impression  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  part,  in  c'P*f* °f 
slight  cases,  to  the  nearest  nervous  centre,  in  severe  ones, 
to  the  brain,  whence  it  may  lie  transmitted  to  the  system 
generally,  causing  headache,  nausea,  or  diarrhoea,  pheno- 
mena which  they  imagine  to  be  caused  hy  a simple  affec- 
tion of  the  solids.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  other  phy- 
siologists who  conceive  these  same  phenomena  to  lie 
caused  by  matter  absorbed  from  the  wound,  and  therefore 
to  result  from  a contamination  of  the  fluids.  All  theory 
apart,  however,  the  constitutional  affections  may  be  li- 
mited to  a mere  affection  of  the  pulse  ; to  a disturbance  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  causing  loss  of  appetite,  sickness, 
diarrhoea,  or  constipation  ; to  an  affection  of  the  liver,  or  of 
the  brain,  or  chord,  as  when  a trifling  wound  is  followed 
by  tetanus.  These  sympathetic  affections,  however, 
whether  taken  separately  or  conjoined,  do  not  denote 
any  particular  form  of  inflammation,  neither  do  they 
mark  any  particular  scat  of  inflammation,  for  a whit- 
low is  as  likely  to  produce  any  or  ull  of  them  as 
an  abscess  of  the  liver.  There  is  one  law,  how- 
ever, which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  which  is  that 
remarkable  difference  of  pulse  which  exists  between 
severe  inflammation  of  a serous  or  of  a mucous  tissue ; 
or  in  the  former  it  is  small  and  extremely  rapid,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  perhaps  natural,  or  but  little  accelerated. 

When  the  constitutional  affection  is  general  and  pro- 
duces fever,  the  fever  may  precede  the  local  inflammation, 
or  it  may  occur  at  some  subsequent  period.  In  the 
former  case  it  will  ultimately  lie  found  in  all  probability 
that  the  cause  of  the  fever  is  a morbid  poison,  and  if  so, 
the  latter  instances  will  form  the  only  true  cases  of  sym- 
pathetic or  symptomatic  fever,  Assuming  then  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  to  follow  the  inflammation,  it  may  occur  at 
two  different  periods,  or  shortly  after  the  attack  of  inflam- 
mation, or  immediately  before  suppuration  takes  place.  , 

Symptomatic  fever  has  a distinct  connexion  with  the 
local  disease,  for  that  being  healed  it  immediately  sub- 
sides. It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  mark  any  pe- 
culiar form  or  degiee  of  inflammation,  for  the  fever  which 
ushers  in  an  erythematous  eruption  is  often  as  consider- 
able, or  even  more  so,  as  that  which  accompanies  a fatal 
pneumonia  or  hepatitis.  The  same  form  of  inflammation, 
even  in  similar  membranes,  is  attended  with  very  different 
degrees  of  fever.  Thus  serous  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  of  the  peritoneum,  is  seldom  accompanied  by  much 
fever,  while  scro-aracbnitis  is  very  constantly  so.  Again, 
adhesive  inflammation  of  a serous  membrane,  as  the 
pleura,  is  often  accompanied  by  some  fever;  but  lymph 
poured  out  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
as  in  croup,  or  of  the  colon,  as  in  some  forma  of  diarrhoea, 
is  seldom  accompanied  by  fever. 

When  inflammation  is  established  and  proceeds  to 
suppuration,  a severe  paroxysm  of  shivering  is  often  the 
first  indication  of  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  or  of  the 
effusion  of  pus,  but  the  degree  of  symptomatic  fever  varies 
greatly  even  in  this  case,  for  a most  copious  secretion  of 
pus  may  take  place  from  a mucous  membrane,  as  that 
of  the  bronchi  or  urethra,  and  the  constitution  hardly 
suffers  from  any  appreciable  degTee  of  fever,  while  a 
trifling  amount  of  pus  from  a serous  membrane  is  often 
followed  by  fever  of  a fatal  character. 

In  any  case  the  character  of  Ihe  fever  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  for  if  that  be  good  the  fever 
is  attended  with  a white  tongue,  much  heat,  a full  and 
strong  pulse,  and  with  little  lendeticy  to  a brown  tongue. 
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Etemrp*  On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient's  constitution  be  broken, 
^le^of  *^e  kVeT  **  a ^ow  ‘TP*-  I"  event  of  an  abscess 
Medicine.  ^orm'n?i  the  fever  is  often  sthenic  during  the  earlier 
- periods  of  the  inflammation  ; but  as  soon  as  the  ab- 

scess ripens,  if  any  important  organ  is  its  seat,  the 
fever  becomes  asthenic,  with  a brown  tongue  and  a rapid 
pulse,  while  the  local  pain  in  a great  measure  subsides. 
At  this  period  the  abscess  must  open  either  spontaneously 
or  by  art,  or  otherwise  the  patient  for  the  most  part 
dies.  The  opening  of  the  abscess,  though  attended  with 
much  pain  from  the  contracting  of  the  inflamed  walls,  is 
usually  followed  by  great  relief  of  all  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  and  the  pulse  rises,  the  tongue  deans,  the 
appetite  returns,  and  a visible  and  immediate  amendment 
takes  place.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  exhausted 
by  his  sufferings  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  relief  afforded  is  but  transient,  the  pus  secreted 
degenerates  into  a sanies,  or  is  altogether  suppressed, 
the  fever  changes  to  typhoid,  and  the  patient  sinks,  too 
enfeebled  to  establish  the  re  par  story  process. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a patient  who  would  be 
destroyed  by  a continuance  of  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mation is  often  preserved  by  substituting  a process  of 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  of  union  by  the  first  intention, 
for  that  by  granulation,  or  by  the  second  intention, 
showing  that  the  part  is  often  in  one  state  while  the 
constitution  is  in  another.  It  is  upon  this  principle  the 
surgeon  acts  iu  amputating  after  a severe  compound 
fracture,  or  for  intractable  suppurating  diseases  of  the 
joints,  the  constitution  having  the  power  to  heal  a sim- 
ple wound,  though  not  a suppurating  one. 

Another  law  of  inflammation  is,  that  for  the  most 
part  an  interval  more  or  less  long  elapses  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cause  before  the  occurrence  of  either  local 
or  constitutional  phenomena.  A patient,  for  instance, 
receives  a violent  concussion  of  the  brain ; in  a short 
time  he  recovers  himself,  and  is  able  to  walk  home ; but 
a few  days  after  he  is  seized  with  arachnitis,  or  other 
local  inflammation.  A person,  after  being  exposed  to 
cold  or  wet,  seldom  suffers  an  immediate  attack  of  in- 
flammation, but  the  next  day,  or  two  or  three  days  after, 
inflammation  of  some  organ  or  viscus  is  established,  and 
the  lapse  of  a similar  interval  takes  place  after  the  ap- 
plication of  any  other  cause. 

When  the  constitutional  affection  or  fever  assumes  an 
intermittent  type  it  is  termed  **  Hectic ."  The  paroxysm 
of  hectic  usually  comprises  three  stages,  or  a cold  stage, 
a hot  stage,  and  a sweating  stage,  but  in  many  cases  one 
or  even  two  of  these  may  be  wanting.  The  cold  stage, 
for  example,  may  be  followed  by  the  sweating  stage,  and 
this  is  the  cold  clammy  hectic  which  patients  so  much 
dread  ; or  it  may  be  composed  of  a hot  stage,  followed 
by  a sweating  stage,  which  so  constantly  takes  place  in 
the  morning  iu  phthisical  patients  ; or  the  paroxysm 
may  consist  of  a hot  and  cold  stage,  or  of  a hut,  or  a 
cold,  or  a sweating  stage  only. 

Hectic  fever  is  usually  supposed  to  designate  a chronic 
abscess,  and  especially  an  abscess  of  the  lungs ; still, 
it  often  accompanies  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  or 
spleen,  in  which  no  suppuration  is  present.  Mr.  Hunter 
has  luid  it  down  as  a law  in  surgery,  that  the  further 
a diseased  part  is  from  the  source  of  circulation,  the 
earlier  this  constitutional  affection  is  formed ; or  that 
it  occurs  sooner  when  the  ankle  or  wrist  joint  is 
affected,  than  when  the  hip  or  shoulder  joint  is  the  seat 
of  a similar  disease. 

General  rules  of  treatment  in  simple  Inflammation. — 


The  great  remedies  we  possess  in  subduing  simple  in-  Elemeu- 
flammatkra  are  bleeding,  certain  medicines,  and  topical 
remedies.  The  medical  treatment  of  inflamed  parts 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  organ  or  tissue  affected, 
and  will  be  best  treated  of  under  each  respective  head 
of  inflammation,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a few 
word*  about  bleeding. 

Bleeding,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  and  ottering 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  has  a direct  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  to 
abate  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; and  if  in- 
flammation were  merely  an  increased  action  of  parts, 
we  should  only  have  to  apportion  the  quantity  of  blood 
drawn  to  the  increased  force  or  power  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  we  And  in  practice  that  thin  most 
powerful  of  therapeutic  agents  in  the  cure  of  inflammation 
often  requires  the  greatest  caution  in  its  employment ; 
for  there  is  a line  beyond  which  bleeding  becomes  de- 
structive instead  of  remedial ; and  consequently  it  seems 
to  follow,  that  in  a great  number  of  cases  inflammation 
is  something  more  than  increased  action.  Some  gene- 
ral rules  are  therefore  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  use 
of  the  lancet ; and  none  perhaps  are  of  more  importance 
than  that  its  utility  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  the  organ  affected,  and  the  state  of  the  blood. 

There  is  no  truth,  perhaps,  in  medicine  more  conclu- 
sively determined  than  that  we  ought  not  to  bleed,  or  to 
bleed  sparingly,  when  the  inflammation  depend*  on  a 
morbid  poison.  Iu  epidemics,  therefore,  of  every  kind  we 
should  not  hastily  have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  but  should 
remember  the  disease  probably  depends  on  a poison,  has 
a course  to  run,  and  is  not  amenable  to  the  mere  ab- 
straction of  blood.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  membrane 
or  organ  affected  must  always  be  considered  in  estimat- 
ing the  propriety  of  bleeding.  If  a serous  membrane, 
for  instance,  be  acutely  inflamed,  the  patient,  for  the 
most  part,  bears  bleeding  well,  and  is  usually  greatly 
relieved  by  it.  Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes, 
however,  though  occasionally  relieved  by  bleeding,  is 
seldom  cured  or  even  greatly  influenced  by  that  opera- 
tion. Another  law  also  which  experience  has  deter- 
mined is  that,  as  a general  principle,  diseases  of  the 
skin  bear  bleeding  badly,  and  even  when  most  acute, 
the  patient  often  sinks  if  a large  quantity  of  blood  be 
taken.  With  respect  to  organs,  likewise,  it  is  found  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  leas  influenced  by  bleeding 
than  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  inflammation  of  the 
liver  than  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  next  consideration  is,  what  indications  for  bleed- 
ing are  to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  blood  ? In 
the  great  class  of  febrile  diseases,  says  Andral,  the  fibrine 
never  augments,  remains  often  in  normal  quantity,  and  is 
also  often  diminished.  In  the  phlegmasia*,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a constant  augmentation  of  this  principle  ; 
the  fibrine  being  in  excess  compared  with  the  red 
globules,  and  instead  of  being  3,  a*  in  health,  oscillates 
between  4 and  1(1.  It  is  this  excess  of  fibrine  which 
gives  firmness  to  the  dot,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
buffed  and  cupped.  The  immediate  effect  of  bleeding, 
according  to  the  same  high  authority,  is  to  reduce  the 
red  globules  instanter,  but  not  so  with  the  fibrine;  for 
a reduction  of  fibrine  does  not  take  place  till  after  a 
certain  time,  bleed  as  you  may.  Such  is  the  stale  of  the 
blood  in  the  phlegmasitc.  There  are  many  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  not  esteeming  the  buffed  and  cupped  state  of  the 
blood  denoting  an  excess  of  fibrine  as  a sufficient  war- 
ranty for  bleeding ; for  these  conditions  are  often  pre- 
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Clemen-  gent  in  erysipelas,  phthisis,  or  the  early  stages  of  typhus  ; 
*dplcsof~  and  in  either  case  the  loss  of  a moderate  quantity  of 
Malkins.  blood  might  hurry  (tie  patient  to  hit  tomb.  Again,  in 
- acute  rheumatinm  the  blood  is  not  only  buffed  and 
cupped,  but  coutains  a maximum  quantity  of  fibriue; 
yet  the  best  practitioners  seldom  think  it  necessary  to 
take  blood,  considering  that  mode  of  treatment  as  nei- 
ther affording  present  relief,  nor  shortening  (lie  course  of 
the  disease.  The  fact,  then,  of  the  blood  being  buffed 
aud  cupped  does  not,  in  all  cages,  warrant  venesection ; 
indeed  it  it  calculated  that  three-fourths  of  the  victims 
of  mala  praxis  perish  from  deducing  the  rule  of  treat- 
ment solely  from  the  state  of  the  blood.  “ Bleed  daily 
as  long  as  you  see  the  blood  inflamed,’*  was  the  direc- 
tion of  a naval  surgeon  to  his  assistant.  The  order 
was  strictly  obeyed,  and  thus,  adds  this  gentleman,  “ I 
sent  many  a brave  fellow  to  a watery  grave  '*  It  fol- 
lows. then,  that  in  addition  to  a given  state  of  the  blood, 
certain  symptoms  must  also  be  present,  as  well  also  as 
the  probability  of  u certain  cause,  to  induce  us  to  bleed 
largely  in  inflammation. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  therefore,  which  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  being  an  unerring  guide  for  bleed- 
ing  in  cases  of  inflammation.  Still,  the  blood  does  offer 
certain  therapeutic  indications  either  fur  bleeding  or  not 
bleeding  when  the  symptoms  would  otherwise  demand 
or  forbid  this  operation.  The  firmness  of  the  coagu- 
lum,  for  example,  has  been  considered,  at  all  times, 
as  u mark  of  the  tonic  state  of  the  system,  and  as  a 
warranty  for  repeating  the  bleeding  when  the  part  ig  as 
yet  unrelieved ; while,  on  the  contrary,  a looseness  of 
texture  is  a sure  sign  of  great  debility,  so  that  uulesa 
other  circumstances  strongly  indicate  the  necessity  of 
bleeding  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

The  proportion  of  the  serum  to  the  clot,  and  also  its 
occasionally  altered  characters,  are  arguments  also  for  or 
against  bleeding.  When  the  quantity  of  serum  is  un- 
usually large,  unless  the  clot  be  very  firm,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  Also  when  the  properties  of 
the  serum  are  so  altered  that  it  coagulates  and  forms  one 
mass  with  the  dot,  bleeding  is  constantly  prejudicial ; 
and  lastly,  it  has  been  observed,  that  when  the  serum, 
which  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  the  red  globules  in  health, 
readily  dissolves  them,  that  this  is  an  unerring  sign  that 
further  bleeding  should  be  avoided,  unless  no  hope  re- 
mains of  saving  the  patient  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sthenic  or  buffed  cha- 
racters of  tire  blood  are  often  greatly  modified  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  is  drawn ; thus,  if  an  indi- 
vidual be  bled  in  both  arms,  but  the  blood  allowed  to 
flow  with  different  velocities,  or  in  a full  stream  from 
one  and  slowly  from  the  other,  the  blood  drawn  is 
identically  the  same,  yet  a thick  buff  will  be  wanting  in 
the  latter,  and  be  present  in  the  former.  Also,  if  the 
apertures  be  of  different  siaes,  the  same  differences  will 
result;  or  the  blood  from  the  larger  orifice  will  be 
buffed,  while  no  such  effect  is  seen  in  the  blood  drawn 
from  tlie  smaller  one.  Again,  the  form  of  the  vessel 
which  receives  the  blood,  as  whether  it  be  flat  or  conical, 
and  also  its  temperature,  or  whether  the  blood  be  re- 
ceived into  one  that  is  cold  or  warm,  will  also  affect  the 
phenomena  of  its  coagulation.  In  this  difficulty,  Mr. 
Ttmckrah  has  furnished  us  with  a most  useful  rule  to 
correct  the  error,  or  to  observe  the  time  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  Everything  that  tends  to  debilitate  the 
body,  or  to  exhaust  the  nervous  energy,  facilitates  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ; or  supposing  it  takes  five  mi- 


nutes for  blood  to  coagulate  in  health,  if  the  patient  faint,  Elemeit- 
it  will  coagulate  in  two  minutes.  tary  Prin- 

In  brutes  the  force  of  coagulation  increases  in  propnr-  » fJdiciue 
tion  as  the  powers  of  life  are  impaired,  and  often  in  a - 
striking  manner;  thus,  the  last  portions  nf  blood  that 
flow  from  a slaughtered  animal,  as  the  ox,  coagulate 
much  more  rapidly  than  thot  which  follows  the  knife. 

If  blood  also  is  taken  from  a dog  when  he  shows 
much  alarm,  it  coagulates  almost  immediately.  But  the 
most  striking  proof  is  perhaps  given  by  Fontana,  who 
found  that  although  the  poison  of  the  viper,  when  mixed 
with  blood  recently  drawn,  does  not  affect  the  time  of 
coagulation,  still  that  this  substance  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a rabbit  caused  instant  coagulation,  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  animal.  It  seems,  therefore,  proved 
that  tl»e  time  of  coagulation  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  debility  of  the  animal. 

Of  Achromatous  Inflammations. 

Achromatous  inflammations,  or  those  in  which  we 
find  the  effects  of  inflammation  or  its  products  without 
any  trace  of  redness,  firm  a class  of  diseases  which, 
though  numerous,  has  hitherto  been  little  studied.  They 
have  no  stage  or  form  corresponding  to  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, but  consist  of  serous  inflammation,  which, 
when  it  affects  organs,  as  the  brain,  has  been  termed 
Malnxoma,  and  is  the  ramollisscment  of  the  French,  of 
adhesive  inflammation,  including  hardening  of  parts  or 
Scleroma,  and  also  the  purulent  ulcerative  and  gan- 
grenous inflammations,  aud  these  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic. 

Serous  achromaiaus  inflammation  is  very  constantly 
met  with  in  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  being  of  a 
silvery  whiteness,  opaque,  and  greatly  thickened— effects 
evidently  the  result  of  inflammation ; its  cavity  also  is 
at  the  same  time  filled  with  turbid  serum,  sometimes 
containing  portions  of  fibrine.  The  more  remarkable 
form,  however,  of  Achromatous  serous  inflammation  is 
when  it  attacks  the  substance  of  an  organ  or  tissue, 
oftentimes  rendering  it  whiter  and  softer  than  natural ; 
and  in  some  cases,  so  loaded  with  serum  as  to  be  almost 
diffluent,  and  hence  termed  malaxoma  or  ramollissement. 

Thus,  in  fever,  or  after  a severe  blow  on  the  head,  the 
brain,  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  often  unnaturally  white 
and  exceedingly  soft;  a state  of  parts  unquestionably 
the  result  of  inflammation,  for  the  symptoms  most  com- 
monly are  extremely  violent,  while  the  membranes  are 
found  in  every  state  of  inflammation,  and  adherent 
generally  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  brain.  The 
same  achromatous  state  of  inflammation  is  frequently 
met  with  in  a more  chronic  form  ; and  in  many  in- 
stances the  brain  is  so  soft  that  serum  can  l>e  expressed 
from  it  in  considerable  quantities.  Ramollissement 
equally  attacks  the  spinal  cord,  the  tissues  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  heart,  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and 
indeed  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Achromatous  adhesive  inflammation  is  marked  by  the 
directly  opposite  phenomena  of  maluxoma,  or  of  in- 
duration or  scleroma.  Thus  the  brain  or  chord  is 
occasionally  found  as  hard  as  blanche  mange,  or  the 
while  of  egg  boiled  hard ; a morbid  condition  which 
seems  hardly  explicable  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
assumption  of  a colourless  inflammation,  for  not  a trace 
of  a red  vessel  is  to  be  seen.  We  also  often  find  the 
tubuli  of  the  kidney  almost  cartilaginous,  and  yet  not 
the  slightest  injection.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
mode  of  disease,  that  adhesions  and  false  membranes 
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Elemen-  are  so  often  formed  in  ihc  chest  and  abdomen,  not  only 
t«r>-  Frln-  witliout  the  slightest  conKiomnns  of  disease  on  the 
Medicine.  Parl  °f  P>(>ent  during  life,  but  without  any  appear- 
. y-i_  ' ance  of  a ml  vessel  after  death.  If  this  law  l>c  ad- 
mitted, wc  must  attribute  to  it  the  many  enlarged  and 
hard  spleen1*,  livers,  and  kidneys.  Many  old  chronic  cases 
of  gout  or  rheumatism  of  the  joints  are  probably  of  this 
character,  as  well  as  syphilitic  nodes  of  the  bones. 

Achromatous  suppurative  in  flammation  is  often  met 
with  on  the  Itacks  of  soldiers  on  a march,  the  weight  of 
the  knapsack  causing  abscesses  to  form  at  the  points  of 
greatest  pressure,  but  these  abscesses  often  form  without 
pain,  heal,  or  redness.  We  also  sometimes  find  a large 
abscess  in  a pale  liver,  and  not  a red  vessel  to  be  seen. 
In  the  lungs  also  grey  hepatization  and  abscesses  around 
tubercular  matter  arc  constantly  seen,  and  yet  no  sign  of 
increased  redness  or  vascularity,  lu  the  brain  also  ab- 
scesses of  a similar  while  formation  are  sometimes  met 
with.  In  mucous  membranes  similar  achromatous  in- 
flammations are  very  common:  pus  is  often  secreted 
from  the  bronchial  membrane,  the  colour  of  the  mem- 
brane being  natural ; and  who  has  yet  been  able  to  decide 
whether  a woman  docs  or  not  in  many  cases  labour 
under  gonorrhoea — the  pans  in  this  disease  seldom  pre- 
senting any  alteration  of  colour?  The  same  alwence  of 
redness  is  also  occasionally  seen  of  the  pericardium  or 
perhoniom,  those  cavities  being  full  of  pus. 

Achromatous  ulcerative  inflammation  is  seen  in  many 
instances.  No  more  strenuous  battle  has  been  fought 
by  anatomists  than  whether  cartilage  is  or  is  not  endowed 
with  organic  life.  Since,  however,  we  observe  car- 
tilage swollen  and  softened,  indurated  and  thinned,  and 
often  extensively  ulcerated,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  its 
vitality ; yet  to  the  naked  eye,  in  all  these  diseases,  there 
is  not  a red  vessel  visible.  In  phthisis  we  often  find 
the  plaques  de  Peyer  ulcerated,  and  yet  the  membrane 
is  paler  than  natural ; bones  and  cartilages  are  often 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  parts  being  so  pale  that 
Mr.  Hunter  has  termed  it  interstitial  absorption. 

Even  some  forms  of  mortification  are  achromatous, 
as  the  mortification  in  frost-bitten  parts,  and  to  which 
we  have  before  referred;  but  taking  all  these  forms  of 
achromatous  inflammation  together,  the  best  and  most 
striking  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  proper  coats  of 
the  arteries,  which  are  often  thickened  and  thinned, 
softened,  indurated,  and  ulcerated,  with  an  entire  achro- 
matous  slate  of  the  parts.  It  is  probably  owing  of  the 
existence  of  some  of  the  preceding  forms  of  disease  that 
we  owe  the  formation  of  cysts,  and  of  the  states  of 
hypertrophy  and  of  atrophy. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys. 
They  are  also  common  among  the  bursa*,  on  a mucous 
follicle,  a Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  cells  of  the  paren- 
chymatous tissue  generally.  Tne  formation  of  these 
cysts  de|*nds  probably  first  on  an  achromatous  serous 
inflammation,  followed  by  an  altered  balance  of  secretion 
and  absorption.  The  cyst  once  formed,  the  globule  of 
serum,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  is  multiplied,  thus 
making  a pressure  which  enlargrs  the  cyst,  whoso  walls 
become  thickened  by  a continued  achromatous  adhesive 
inflammation.  These  cysts  are  of  various  sizes;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  or  along  the  edge  of  the  tarsi, 
they  arc  seldom  larger  than  a pea;  in  the  brain  they 
are  somelitnes  met  with  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg ; while 
in  the  ovanum,  where  they  attain  their  largest  mag- 
nitude, they  often  contain  two,  three,  or  more  gallons. 


When  small,  the  cyst  is  generally  single ; but  when  of 
great  size,  it  is  more  commonly,  especially  in  the  ovary, 
multilocnlnr,  the  tumor  being  composed  of  five  or  six,  Medicine, 
or  more  ditferent  cysts.  These  cysts  are  liable  to  in- 
flame  and  become  cancerous,  and  the  seat  of  tubercular 
formations. 

The  external  membrane  of  these  cysts  is  very  various, 
often  transparent, thin,  and  delicate  ; but  in  other  cases 
opaque,  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  occasionally 
cartilaginous,  and  in  rarer  instances  ossified.  Their 
contents  arc  even  more  diversified  than  their  structure, 
being  generally  scrum,  with  little  foreign  matter;  but  at 
other  times  mixed  witli  (urge  portions  of  albumen, 
either  in  solution,  thrown  down  in  flukes,  or  otherwise 
precipitated.  At  other  times  the  contents  resemble 
honey  and  water,  while,  if  they  inflame,  we  often  find 
lymph,  gel  at  i ui  form  matters,  pus,  and  sometimes  a 
dark  fluid,  like  chocolate  or  coflee  grounds,  evidently 
discoloured  by  a morbid  state  of  the  colouring  particles 
of  the  blood.  The  contents  of  these  tumors  are  some- 
times still  more  remarkable,  for  when  situated  in  the 
scalp  they  sometimes  burst,  and  a secretion  in  a semi- 
fluid state  exudes  and  concretes  into  a dense  substance, 
having  the  appearance  of  a horn  curved  and  tortuous, 
atid  much  resembling  those  of  the  inferior  animals.  These 
horns,  termed  plica  Polonica,  have  measured  nine  inches 
in  length,  ami  from  two  to  three  in  circumference,  and 
may  be  removed  with  the  knife  with  impunity. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  varieties  of  these  tumors 
is  that  which,  instead  of  containing  the  matters  which 
have  been  mentioned,  sometimes  contains  teeth  or  hair. 

Thus  Mr.  Barnes  found  in  a double  encysted  tumor  of 
the  orbit  both  teeth  and  hair.  Lobstein  gives  the  case 
of  a man,  aged  50,  in  whom  in  the  course  of  three 
months  a cyst  formed,  which,  being  opened,  contained 
three  teeth,  each  in  a separate  cyst.  In  another  case,  in 
a cyst  connected  with  the  abdominal  diaphragm,  fat, 
hair,  and  four  teeth  were  found.  Rysch  found  four  teeth 
in  a tumor  of  the  stomach.  These  instances  might  be 
largely  multiplied,  and  their  most  frequent  seat  is  the 
ovary,  of  which  an  instance  occurred  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  only  a few  days  ago.  The  encysted  teeth  are 
formed  according  to  the  same  laws  as  ordinary  teeth. 

They  arise  from  isolated  capsules  filled  with  a gelatinous 
fluid,  and  if  by  chance  the  osseous  portion  is  wanting, 
the  gelatinous  is  present.  Like  ordinary  teeth,  the 
crown  is  formed  before  the  root.  When  there  is  more 
teeth  than  one,  their  growth  is  not  always  simulta- 
neous, for  some  are  vet  germs ; others  milk  teeth, 
while  others  are  the  perfect  second  teeth,  and  in  some 
cases  the  milk  teeth  are  found  to  have  been  replaced  by 
second  teeth.  Molar  teeth  are  more  frequently  met 
with  than  incisors;  but  in  all  instances  the  teeth  found 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  animal  generating  them. 

The  hair  also  found  growing  in  these  cysts  varies  in 
length  from  two  or  three  inches  to  twenty  or  thirty:  has 
always  a bulb  and  root  similar  to  hair  of  ordinary 
growth,  and  may  be  black,  red,  brown,  or  grey,  and  two 
or  more  of  these  colours  have  been  found  in  the  Mime 
cyst.  These  cysts  are  said  to  be  lined  with  cuticle, 
which  may  desquamate,  and  they  generally  contain  some 
atheromatous  matters.  Hair  has  also  sometimes  been 
found  growing  from  the  surface  of  membranes,  as  from 
under  the  tongue  ; from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder,  or  bladder,  and  from  the  testicle. 

Besides  the  serous  cysts  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  a class  of  vesicles  or  serous  cysts,  which  are 
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tarTpno-  ®uPP°**d  lo  have  an  independent  life,  ami  are  termed 
"jflejl  0f  hydatids.  There  are  several  genera  of  this  kind  found 
Mfiiicme.  in  animals,  but  two  only  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  man, 
— 1 *v— — ' or  the  cysli-cerctis  and  the  acephalo-cystis.  The  cysti- 
cercus  has  a head  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a taenia, 
and  a nearly  cylindrical  body,  terminated  by  a cuudal 
vesicle,  and  generally  exists  singly.  Dr.  Sharpey  stulea 
he  has  repeatedly  met  with  them  while  dissecting  at 
Berlin.  The  ucephalo-cystis,  however,  is  that  whieh  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  man,  and  these  have  neither 
hear!,  neck,  or  visible  extremity. 

The  coal  of  the  acephalo-cystis  is  a serous  membrane 
of  great  tenuity  and  delicacy,  so  as  lo  be  almost  trans- 
parent, and  only,  in  a few  instances,  is  it  opaque  or 
dense.  It  contains  an  aqueous  fluid  nearly  pure,  and  in 
size  varies  from  less  than  a pea  to  a goose's  egg.  The 
acephalo-cystis,  when  »t  acquires  even  a very  moderate 
size,  often  contains  a number  of  smaller  hydatids,  and 
these  again  may  contaiu  others  of  leas  magnitude  than 
themselves,  like  a child's  nest  of  boxes.  Taking  them 
collectively,  they  often  exist  in  large  numbers  ; the  ab- 
domen in  some  cases  of  ascitic  dropsy  containing  many 
hundreds  or  thousands.  Of  the  generation  of  these 
parasitical  animals  we  know  nothing,  neither  are  they 
supposed  to  be  of  long  life,  for  in  the  pig,  if  generated 
in  the  spring,  they  appear  to  die  in  the  autumn,  while 
in  man  it  is  doubtful  if  they  live  a twelvemonth.  The 
vitality  of  these  cysts,  however,  is  very  obscure,  its  only 
proof  being  that  they  arc  said  to  have  contracted  when 
thrown  into  hot  water,  but  even  this  indication  is  often 
wanting. 

These  animals  affect  every  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidney  ; 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  tonsils,  the  uterus, 
the  bladder,  the  muscles;  while  sometimes  they  are 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  bones. 

Such  are  some  of  the  forma  and  modes  of  nchroma - 
tout  inflammation,  which,  taking  them  altogether,  form 
a most  extensive  class  of  disease,  and  contribute  in  a 
large  proportion  to  the  general  mortality.  If  we  look  to 
their  causes  we  shall  And  in  them  every  error  of  diet, 
and  all  those  unhealthful  circumstances  which  congre- 
gate about  men  living  in  towns  and  cities.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  secret  in  their  course,  form  with- 
out pain,  and  are  only  denoted  at  first  by  occasional 
disordered  action  of  the  part,  which  increases  in  fre- 
quency till  at  length  the  asoociated  viscera  and  then  the 
constitution  take  the  alarm.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  not  so  uniform  nor  so  marked  as  in  chro- 
matous  inflammations ; but  still  they  have  in  many 
instances  u general  resemblance  lo  each  other,  and  are 
greatly  more  futal.  Has  the  patient  a diseased  valve 
of  his  heart,  he  for  the  most  part  dies  of  dropsy ; has  he 
an  enlarged  and  otherwise  diseased  liver,  he  becomes 
dyspeptic,  perhaps  jaundiced  and  dropsical ; has  he  a 
diseased  spleen,  he  suffers  from  dropsy,  and  generally 
dies  of  haemorrhage.  It  is  in  this  class  of  disease  that 
our  remedies  are  so  inefficient,  and  the  practitioner  will 
deserve  great  honour  who  shall  be  fortunate  enough  lo 
discover  medicines  which  may  diminish  their  fatality. 

Of  HrramopiiT  and  of  Atrophy. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  »rc  among  the  most  fre- 
quent phenomena  in  pathology.  Hypertrophy  is  an 
abnormal  enlargement  of  the  organ  or  muscle  without 
any  apparent  change  in  its  healthy  structure.  Consi- 


dered pathologically,  however,  the  functions  of  a healthy  Klemen- 
organ  so  enlarged  are  seldom  healthily  performed, 
for  ari  abnormal  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  heart  ji'Jdidne. 
uniformly  destroys  the  natural  balance  of  the  circuiting  > - 

forces,  and  ultimately  bad*  to  the  death  of  the  suffering 
party.  Again,  an  enlarged  liver,  even  when  most  healthy 
in  appearance,  is  for  the  most  pari  followed  by  jaundice 
and  dropsy;  while  » patient  ihouring  under  a hyper- 
trophied heart  generally  suffers  from  palpitation  and 
asthma,  und  ultimately  fulls  perhaps  from  apoplexy  or 
dropsy.  It  is  Certain,  also,  that  most  hypertrophied 
organs  are  for  the  most  part  abnormal  as  to  form,  the 
hypertrophied  liver  being  generally  enlarged  only  at  it* 
left  or  at  its  right  lobe.  The  hypertrophied  heart  is 
also  generally  misshapen,  pouchy,  the  strength  of  the 
walls  of  its  different  cavities  disproportion^  to  each 
other,  while  the  capacity  of  its  chambers  are  of  different 
and  of  abnormal  content.  In  some  instances,  as  ia 
double  organs,  the  law  of  hypertrophy  is  repuratory. 

Thus  if  one  kidney  be  atrophied  the  other  usually 
becomes  hypertrophied,  and  its  power  of  secretion  pro- 
portionally increased ; yet  this  organ  is  more  likely 
to  become  deranged  than  when  the  usual  provision  of 
nature  for  the  performance  of  the  urinary  function  is 
perfect.  In  like  manner,  we  see  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  by  exercise  Acquire  a power  which  may  rupture 
the  tendon  Acliillis,  or  even  snap  the  bones  of  the  leg 
asunder.  Every  organ,  even  the  brain  itself,  is  liable 
to  breome  hypertrophied,  and  so  is  every  tissue.  More 
commonly  the  hypertrophy  of  tissues  is  partial,  as  warty 
growths  from  the  skin,  exostosis  from  the  bones,  polypi 
from  mucous  membranes,  and  more  particularly  a 
morbid  deposition  of  fat  in  the  adipose  tissues.  We 
will  now  point  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  (he  two  latter  forms  of  disease. 

Polypus  is  a common  species  of  tumor  usually  at- 
tached to  a mucous  surface.  The  simple  mucous  polypus 
has  a shining  appearance,  being  invested  by  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  membrane  resembling  a mucous  mem- 
brane,'and  moistened  apparently  by  a mucous  secretion. 

It  is  of  a soft  consistency,  homogeneous  in  structure,  und 
generally  of  a semi-transparent  light  brown  colour.  In 
shape  it  is  pyriform  or  clustered,  one  or  more  being 
suspended  from  a narrow  pedicle  or  stalk.  It  seldom 
attains  a large  size,  possessing  but  little  vascularity,  and 
is  nearly  devoid  of  sensibility.  The  seat  of  polypi  ia 
more  especially  the  nose,  uterus,  bladder,  larynx,  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  and  colon.  Fibrous  tumors  also 
sometimes  spring  from  the  dura  mater. 

Polypi  often  become  malignant  from  cancerous  de- 
position, and  in  this  case  the  disease  extends  not 
merely  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Most  frequently  it  is  encephaloid  in 
character,  and  presents  a cauliflower  appearance,  its 
surface  being  studded  with  numerous  excrescences  of 
medullary  consistency. 

Sometimes  the  adipose  tissue  is  alone  hypertrophied, 
or  the  seat  of  Steaioma.  The  persnn  generally  in 
childhood  and  in  advanced  age  is  liable  to  an  embon- 
point or  increase  of  fat  ; but  this  increase  of  fat  is 
sometimes  a disease,  Bnd  appears  in  parts  not  natu- 
rally its  seat,  and  many  organs  and  tissues  arc  con- 
sequently capable  of  undergoing  this  fatty  transformation 
or  *lt<Uoma. 

The  muscles  are  the  organs  most  liable  to  this  trans- 
formation, and  not  merely  to  a simple  accumulation  and 
interposition  of  fat  between  the  muscular  fibres,  but  these 
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Klemva-  fibres  themselves  are  sometimes  converted  into  sleato- 
tary  Prut-  matous  substance.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
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ties  sre  more  disposed  to  a fatty  degenerescence  than 
those  of  the  upper,  and  we  can  sometimes  trace  the 
progress  of  this  transformation,  for  by  the  aide  of  fibres 
which  still  preserve  their  natural  appearance,  we  often 
see  others  that  are  white,  and  also  other  fibres  which 
have  already  experienced  the  stcatomatous  conversion. 
The  heart  is  also  occasionally  seen  to  have  more  or  less 
generally  undergone  this  degenerescence,  and,  strange  to 
say,  is  sometimes  converted  into  little  more  than  a soft 
fatty  membrane. 

The  liver,  especially  in  phthisis,  is  often  found  to  be 
loaded  with  fatty  matter,  or  the  seat  of  steatoma.  In 
this  case  it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour, — preserves  the 
Impression  of  the  finger,  and,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  4b  parts  of  a 
yellow  concreacible  oil,  greasing  the  scalpel,  and  causing 
paper  smeared  with  it  to  burn  as  if  dipped  in  oil. 

The  kidney  is  also  often  Liable  to  this  fatly  trans- 
formation. Dupnytren  and  Lobstcin  have  both  seen 
the  pancreas  converted  into  fal,  while  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
found  much  fat  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  of  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  and  fat  has  also  been  ob- 
served in  the  ovary  and  testicle.  # 

The  membranes  are  also  occasionally  the  seat  of 
stcatomatous  tumors;  thus  M r.  Abernethy  found  a por- 
tion of  fat  hanging  pendulous  from  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  several  instances  are  recorded  of  stearine 
having  been  found  in  the  arachnoid.  Some  short  time 
ago  a fatly  tumor  was  observed  in  a subject  examined  at 
St.  Thomas's  hospital  hanging  pendent  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

When  we  observe  how  extensively  the  steatomatous 
conversion  prevails,  we  may  infer  that  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  animal  economy  it  is  probable  it  may 
take  place  in  all  tissues  and  organs.  Its  most  common 
seat,  however,  is  the  integuments  of  the  body,  which 
may  be  general,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Lambert;  or 
it  may  be  partial,  forming  a greater  or  less  number  of 
fatty  or  steatomatous  tumors.  These  are  ordinarily 
pediculated,  and  have  sometimes  four  or  five  roots  of 
unequal  length ; and  it  is  by  these  pedicles  that  the 
vessels  are  introduced.  They  ore  often  encysted,  and  are 
inconvenient  only  from  their  size.  The  extent  to  which 
they  may  occur  may  be  seen  in  the  following  case, 
taken  from  the  Revue  Medicate: — The  patient  was  a 
young  woman  in  good  health,  but  who,  although  thin 
aud  of  the  middle  size,  weighed  169  French  pounds. 
Between  her  shoulders  were  two  adipose,  or  fatty  tumors, 
8 inches  long  and  S inches  broad  ; a third,  of  less  size, 
was  situated  near  the  arm-pit ; and  a fourth  arose  from 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  shoulder  blade,  and  was  15 
inches  long  and  6 inches  in  breadth ; a fifth,  lower 
down,  was  6 inches  long  and  5 inches  in  width ; the 
sixth,  which  was  as  large  as  a man's  bead,  was  situated 
on  the  right  hip;  the  seventh,  which  was  a small  one, 
was  situated  below  the  right  trochanter  major ; and  the 
eighth,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  on  record,  arose 
from  the  left  hypochondriura,  and  hung  down  as  low 
as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  being  2 feet  long  and  3 feet 
1 inch  in  circumference,  and  weighed,  when  removed, 
46  French  pounds.  In  this  country  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
removed  one  that  weighed  87  lbs-  10  ounces;  and 
Mr.  Liston  one  from  the  scrotum,  which  weighed  44-^  Ilia. 
The  latter  gentleman  also  mentions  having  remover! 
one  the  size  of  au  orange  from  under  the  tongue. 


Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  so  eminently  distinguished  in  Kleweo- 
erery  branch  of  his  profession,  thus  describes  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  most  common  kind  of  these  tumors, 

The  fat  resembles  ordinary  fat.  except  that  it  is  rather  . — 
of  a more  delicate,  and  of  a looser  texture,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour.  It  is  composed  of  lobules  with  very  thin 
membranes  between  them,  and  externally  there  is  a thin 
membranous  bag  in  which  the  whole  mass  is  contained. 
u This  bag  has  a very  loose  adhesion  to  the  parts  in  which 
it  is  embedded,  but  the  adeps  which  it  encloses  adheres 
pretty  firmly  to  it.”  These  tumors  Sir  B.  Brodie  has 
found  to  vary  in  some  degTee,  according  1o  the  tissues 
in  which  they  form,  and  instances  the  chronic  mam- 
mary tumor  as  a probable  variety.  These  tumors  some- 
times, though  rarely,  suppurate,  and  are  seldom  malig- 
nant in  character.  (Med.  Gazelle.  Feb.  1844.) 

Of  Atrophy. — Some  tissues  undergo  a spontaneous 
atrophy,  as  the  umbilical  vessels,  the  thymus  gland, 
the  sub-renal  capsules,  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  &c. 

These  have  their  brief  periods  of  existence  and  then 
wither  away.  In  old  age  the  lymphatic  ganglia  are 
no  longer  visible ; the  ovaries  are  reduced  to  a mere 
capsule  ; the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  Angularly 
rarified  ; the  bones  are  of  less  density,  and  the  brain 
lighter  than  iu  manhood.  In  disease,  however,  parts 
are  sometimes  greatly  atrophied  ; thus  a whole  lung 
may  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  fist,  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  may  be  greatly  compressed  and  diminished, 
a kidney  may  disappear,  the  liver  or  the  spleen  be 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the  walls  of  the  heart  so 
attenuated  as  readily  to  rupture.  All  parts  of  the  body, 
therefore,  are  liable  to  be  partially  or  generally  atro- 
phied. It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  such  a loss  of 
power  must  in  all  cases  produce  feebleness  of  action  and 
disease.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  health,  if  oue  set  of 
muscles  be  greatly  exercised,  some  other  set  is  usually 
atrophied.  Thus  the  muscles  of  the  legs  of  dancers  are 
generally  powerfully  developed,  while  those  of  the  arms 
are  soft  and  attenuated. 

Such  are  the  general  laws  of  inflammation  and  of 
the  non-maiignant  diseases  of  structure.  It  will  now 
be  necessary  to  give  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  modes 
of  treatment,  as  they  occur  in  the  different  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body,  purposely  omitting  to  describe  these 
diseases,  when  occurring  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  bones, 
as  being  by  convention  the  more  particular  province  of 
surgery,  and  also  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  unintelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
large  and  expensive  series  of  plates. 

Op  Inflammation  op  thb  Dura  Mater,  and  op  other 
simple  Groan  ic  Diseases  op  its  Structure. 

Remote  Causes. — The  principal  causes  which  produce 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  are  diseases  of  the 
crania]  bones,  occasioned  by  mechanical  accidents  or 
the  syphilitic  poison,  also  the  pressure  of  hydatids, 
or  of  a cancerous  or  other  tumor  of  the  brain.  Rheumatic 
inflammation,  or  an  extension  of  simple  inflammation 
of  the  internal  ear,  as  in  otitis,  are  other  classes  of 
causes.  In  apoplexy,  also,  when  blood  is  effused  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  the  dura  mater, 
it  is  with  difficulty  absorbed,  and  becomes  sometimes 
the  cause  of  inflammation  of  that  membrane. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  extremely  rare  at  any  period  of  life ; but  as  this 
disease  results  more  usually  from  mechanical  injuries  or 
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"Rlem*?*  from  the  syphilitic  poison,  the  earlier  periods  of  adult 
age  are  most  liable  to  »t« 

MadkUw.  Pathology. — The  dura  mater  is  subject  to  diffuse 

, y inflammation,  perhaps  to  the  serous,  for  water  has  once 

been  found  between  this  membrane  and  the  cranium ; 
and  also  to  the  adhesive,  to  the  suppurative,  and  to  the 
ulcerative  inflammations,  and  these  sometimes  terminate 
in  gangrene. 

In  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  the  large 
vessels  of  this  membrane  are  congested ; but  they  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  most  other  tissues,  and  conse- 
quently the  redness  is  not  so  general  or  so  intense.  In 
the  acute  forms  of  this  inflammation  the  membrane 
readily  separates  from  the  bone ; and,  if  rubbed  between 
the  fingcra,  the  dura  mater  readily  separates  from  the 
arachnoid  ; but  in  chronic  inflammation  these  parts  often 
adhere  with  great  tenacity.  This  inflammation  may  ter- 
minate by  resolution,  or  it  may  proceed,  and  lymph  be 
effused.  The  adhesive  inflammation  is  best  seen  in  in- 
juries of  the  bead,  when  portions  of  the  dura  mater  are 
often  healed,  or  even  reproduced  to  a considerable  extent 
by  this  process. 

Suppurative  inflammation  is  still  more  common,  and 
is  a form  of  disease  often  seen  in  disease  of  the  cranial 
bones.  In  other  cases,  also,  when  blood  is  effused  be- 
tween the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation often  ensues  from  irritation,  caused  by  the  effused 
fluid.  The  pus  thus  formed  may  make  its  way  either 
externally  or  internally.  In  the  former  case  a puffy  tu- 
mor forms  on  the  scalp,  which,  being  divided,  exposes 
a portion  of  the  cranial  bone,  white  and  dry,  and  this, 
in  favourable  cases,  exfoliates,  and  gives  an  exit  to  the 
pus.  In  the  latter  case  the  dura  mater  may  ulcerate, 
and  the  pus  be  effused  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  after  severe  injuries,  for  a portion  of 
the  dura  mater  to  become  gangrened. 

Besides  the  chromatous  inflammations  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  dura  mater  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  achromatous  inflammation.  The  formation  of  carti- 
laginous and  bony  deposits  is  an  instance  of  this.  These 
alterations  are  in  general  limited  to  a few  points,  seldom 
exceeding  the  size  of  a pea  ; hut  io  other  cases  opposite 
layers  shoot  towards  each  other,  of  considerable  length 
and  size,  converting  the  whole  of  the  falciform  process 
into  bone. 

The  dura  mater  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  poly- 
pous tumors,  pulpy  to  the  touch,  of  a distinct  fibrous 
structure,  and  which  often  acquire  a considerable  sixe, 
sometimes  as  big  as  a pullet’s  egg.  These  tumors  are 
often  pediculated,  and  resemble  a mushroom,  and  by 
their  pressure  not  only  the  bones  and  membranes  are 
absorbed,  but  the  brain  may  also  be  disorganized. 
Their  seat  is  sometimes  that  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
which  covers  the  petrous  or  other  portion  of  the  temporal 
hone  ; but  more  commonly  they  form  under  the  superior 
portions  of  the  cranium,  which  bring  absorbed  they  ap- 
pear externully.  These  tumors  have  sometimes  been 
seen  ossified.  Ruslan  mentions  another  tumor  incident 
to  the  dura  mater,  and  which  be  describes  as  an  inex- 
tricable net- work  of  blood-vessels,  or  a true  nevus,  hav- 
ing an  erectile  disposition. 

Symptoms.—  The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  are  fever,  pain  in  the  head,  great  rest- 
lessness, and  delirium.  In  some  cases  the  other  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  become  involved,  and  effusion  takes 
place,  causing  coma  or  paralysis. 

If  the  inflammation  succeeds  extravasation  of  blood, 


the  symptoms  are,  first,  those  of  compression,  which  Rlwmn- 
partially  or  wholly  disappear.  Some  lime  elapses  before  ury  Pri»- 
matter  is  formed,  when  fever  and  delirium  succeed.  If 
the  patient  recovers,  the  bones  exfoliate,  and  the  matter  lc“tc‘ 
escapes.  If,  however,  he  falls,  the  fatal  catastrophe  is 
again  preceded  by  coma,  and  symptoms  generally  of  com- 
pression. 

Ossification  of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  unat- 
tended by  any  symptom.  In  Dr.  Pemberton’s  case, 
however,  it  caused  the  severest  form  of  tic-douloureux 
of  the  face.  It  has  also  given  rise  to  epilepsy  and  to 
insanity.  A case  of  this  latter  description  occurred  in  a 
man  who  had  been  many  times  insane,  and  at  last  died 
of  an  abscess  of  the  brain.  On  examination  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  dura  mater  was  found  ossified  almost 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  while  the  arachnoid  wus  us 
dense  as  the  dura  mater. 

It  » singular,  says  Roslan,  that  polypi,  a a long  as 
they  are  contained  within  the  cranium,  seldom  give  rise 
to  any  symptom  ; and  Louis,  out  of  twenty  cases  that  he 
quotes  in  his  Memoir  on  this  subject,  says,  that  in  two 
or  three  cases  only  was  there  any  lesion  of  muscular 
motion,  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  intellect.  These  tumors 
consequently  can  hardly  be  determined  to  exist  until 
they  make  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the  cranium. 

They  are  of  variable  size,  and  pulsate  synchronously 
with  the  heart.  This  action  may  be  stopped  by  com- 
pression, made  either  laterally  or  perpendicularly  ; but 
in  the  latter  case  the  usual  phenomena  of  cerebral  com- 
pression, os  losa  of  sense,  convulsions,  coma,  or  palsy, 
are  brought  on,  but  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
finger  is  removed.  In  some  instances  the  bone  is  ren- 
dered so  thin  by  the  process  of  absorption  that,  just 
prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  tumor,  it  gives  a sound, 
when  pressed  upon,  like  the  cracking  of  parchment. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  preceded 
by  rheumatism,  or  are  the  result  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
we  may,  without  hesitation,  affirm  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease to  be  the  dura  mater.  When  they  arise  from  other 
causes,  the  other  membranes  are  in  general  involved  in 
the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  are  loo  complicated  to 
allow  of  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

J*rogrwsis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  syphilitic  or  of 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  dura  mater  is  always  favour- 
able, however  formidable  the  symptoms  may  appear. 

When  the  inflammation  arises  from  mechanical  causes, 
the  brain  having  sustained  an  injury,  the  prognosis  is 
in  general  less  favourable. 

Treatment . — The  treatment  of  acute  rheumatic  in- 
flammation, before  effusion  has  taken  place,  is  by  bleed- 
ing and  by  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth ; and  in 
coses  of  syphilis,  by  the  iodide  of  potash.  If  matter 
forms,  and  the  bone  does  not  exfoliate,  nothing  but  the 
happy  temerity  of  the  surgeon  in  trephining  can  io  ge- 
neral save  the  patient. 

The  osseous  depositions  of  the  dura  mater,  unless  ca- 
pable of  being  removed  by  mercury  or  iodine,  are  at 
present  beyond  the  powers  of  medicine.  The  treatment 
of  the  polypous  formations  is  entirely  surgical. 

Or  Arachnitis. 

Remote  Cause. — Arachnitis  is  a disease  which  moat 
commonly  occurs  from  the  action  of  a morbid  poison  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  few  agents  of  that  class  which  do 
not  act  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  There  are 
many  instances,  also,  of  persons  suffering  from  arachnitis 
after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  summer’s  sun,  or  to 
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Klemen-  the  “ coup  de  toleii.*'  Intemperance,  as  well  as  {Treat 
Uiy  Pnn - rnental  anxiety,  is  also  a frequent  cause  of  the  chronic 
ijjjFjJ*  forms  of  the  WNtt.  Arachnitis  is  also  especially  con- 
- ^ J^,1C  . nected  with  insanity,  and  with  every  structural  disease  of 
the  brain ; and  to  these  causes  must  he  added  mechanical 
injuries. 

Predisposing  Causes.— Every  ape  is  liable  to  arach- 
nitis. Children  are  often  attacked  by  it  whilst  teething, 
under  the  form  of  hydrocephalus  ncutus,  and  also  when 
labouring  under  scarlatina,  measles,  or  other  disease 
caused  by  a morbid  poison.  Adult  age,  as  well  as  the 
middle  periods  of  life,  are  still  more  liable  to  this  a flec- 
tion, both  from  the  greater  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  typhoid  and  paludal  poisons,  to  mechanical  in- 
juries, as  well  as  to  the  greater  intemperance  and 
greater  excitement  incident  to  this  age.  In  old  people 
arachnitis  is  likewise  common,  more  particularly  from 
the  ramollissement  and  other  organic  lesions  of  the 
brain,  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Both  sexes  perhaps 
suffer  in  nearly  equal  proportions  from  this  affection. 

Pathology . — The  serous  membranes  of  the  brain  are 
liable,  with  little  exception,  to  all  the  forms  of  inflam- 
mation incident  to  serous  membrane*  generally,— or  to 
the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative, 
and  the  ulcerative  ; and  these  inflammations  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic. 

In  diffuse  arachnitis  the  arachnoid  ha*  seldom  anv 
considerable  redness  or  congestion,  but  is  thickened  and 
opaque ; while  the  transparent  serum  naturally  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  being  now  scanty, 
or  wholly  wanting,  it  has  neither  that  polish  nor  that 
moisture  which  is  natural  to  it  in  health,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears brown  and  dry.  The  principal  phenomena  of 
arachnitis  take  place  in  the  pia  mater,  so  that  the  large 
vessel*  of  that  membrane  are  greatly  congested ; but 
stitl,  according  to  Dr.  Bail  lie,  the  redness  is  not  so  ge- 
neral or  so  continuous  □*  in  inflammation  of  other 
serous  membranes.  Also,  if  the  pia  muter  be  attempted 
to  be  removed,  it  is  easily  torn,  and  separates  from  (be 
brain  in  small  fragments.  The  arachnoid  covering  the 
dura  mater  seldom  participates  in  this  affection.  These 
are  the  appearance*  observed  in  diffuse  arachnitis,  sup- 
posing it  to  terminate  by  resolution.  The  inflamma- 
tion, however,  often  proceeds,  and  may  now  terminate 
by  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  or  puH. 

When  serum  is  effused  into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  the 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid  give*  it  a gelitiniform  appear- 
ance ; hut  when  that  membrane  is  divided  it  h found 
to  be  fluid,  and  to  diffuse  itself  in  every  direction. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  serum  is  found  to  be  turbid, 
from  an  admixture  of  a small  portion  of  free  albumen. 
Jt  is  also  not  unusual  to  find  a few  points  of  lymph, 
of  pus,  or  of  blood,  either  at  the  exterior  surface  or  in 
the  cells  of  the  arachnoid,  effused  along  with  the  se- 
rum, and  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other;  90 
that  every  form  of  inflammation  may  co-exist  at  the 
same  time  in  this  membrane.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
effused  is  very  variable,  or  from  two  to  three  drachm* 
to  as  many  ounces.  The  effusion  most  commonly 
takes  pluce  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  but 
sometimes  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  inflammation  is  of  greater  inten- 
sity than  has  been  mentioned,  hut  occasionally  it  is  so ; 
and  lymph  is  effused  either  into  the  cattily  of  the  arach- 
noid, or  into  the  arachnnid  sac.  Gendrin  gives  a case 
of  a woman,  aged  30,  who,  suddenly  hearing  of  the 


death  of  her  lover,  lost  her  speech  and  her  reason.  Ktemen- 
After  some  months  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  sensible  Pda 
of  her  loss;  but,  although  she  shed  no  tears,  she  could 
speak  of  nothing  else  than  their  mutual  affection.  At  . , 

length  she  relapsed  and  died  ; and,  on  opening  the  roc, 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  ihe  arachnoid,  it  being 
covered  with  a gelatiniform  muss  of  loose  lymph.  Fo-1 
villc  (Art.  MentrujitCy  p.  406,  Diet,  tie  Medeeinc,  8fc.) 
sass  he  has  met  with  six  cases  of  this  description,  the 
effused  lymph  covering  the  whole  of  the  brain,  or 
nearly  so,  as  far  as  the  tentorium.  The  lymph  was  de- 
posited in  the  arachnoid  sac  in  two  layers, — one  adherent 
to  the  craniul  arachnoid,  and  the  other  to  the  cerebral 
arachnoid ; while  between  them  was  a stratum  of 
serum,  except  in  one  case,  where  blood  was  effused. 

Foville  mentions  having  had  all  these  persons  under 
his  care  for  several  years,  and  that  they  were  all  in  a 
slate  of  the  dullest  stupidity,  and  apparently  labouring 
under  paralysis  of  every  sense.  They  were  like  statues, 
with  this  difference,  thut,  placed  upright,  they  preserved 
their  balance  ; if  pushed,  they  walked  ; and  if  food  was 
placed  in  their  mouths,  they  swallowed  it. 

When  lymph  is  effused  between  the  cranial  and  cere- 
bral arachnoid,  it  is  sometimes  organized.  Thus  Kostan 
speaks  of  having  found,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  cra- 
nial and  cerebral  arachnoids  so  thoroughly  adherent 
as  to  form  one  mass,  and  Gendrin  gives  a similar  in- 
stance of  a woman  of  70,  who  died  comatose  after  a few 
days’  illness. 

Lymph  also  may  be  effused  into  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
but  it  is  generally  in  small  quantity,  and  is  so  seldom  or- 
ganized, that  Louis  states  that  he  examined  the  brains 
of  200  bodies  without  finding  a single  instance.  Rostau, 
however,  is  of  opinion  thut  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
cerebral  arachnoid,  the  thickening  is  occasioned  by  the  su- 
perposition ot  an  organized  false  membrane,  which,  being 
detached,  the  original  membrane  recovers  its  primitive 
delicacy  of  texture,  and  almost  its  primitive  transparency. 

Suppurative  inflammation  may  take  place  either  into 
the  arachnoid  cavity  or  into  the  arachnoid  sac.  Rostan 
gives  several  cases  of  effusion  of  pus  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  and  so  does  Morgagni,  Cruveilhier,  and  Dr. 

Bright.  Dr.  Baillie  slates,  he  once  saw  pus  effused  into 
the  cavity  to  such  uu  amuunt  ns  to  cover  the  entire 
upper  surface  of  the  brain.  Two  cases  are  also  given 
by  Dr.  Hodgkin  of  cut  wounds  of  the  head  in  which  pus 
was  found  iu  the  arachnoid  sac. 

The  characters  of  chronic  arachnitis  are — a similar 
opacity  and  thickening  ot  the  membranes,  together  with 
granulations  of  a pearl  colour,  and  more  especially  along 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  also  an  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  glandule  Pacchioni.  Much  serum  is  also 
effused  into  the  cavity;  and  the  cellular  tissue  by 
which  the  pia  mater  is  attached  to  die  brain  acquires 
considerable  strength,  so  that  portions  of  the  brain  come 
away  with  the  membranes.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is 
pale,  and  sometimes  slightly  atrophied.  Ossification  of 
the  pia  mater  is  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Baillie,  however, 
mentions  one  case,  on  the  authority  of  Soemmering;  and 
Dr.  Hodgkin  speaks  of  a specimen  in  the  museum  of 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

In  acute  arachnitis  of  the  ventricles,  the  membrane 
becomes  thickened,  semi-transparent,  pulpy,  and  some- 
times sprinkled  with  minute  s|K>ls  of  blood.  It  is  rare 
to  find  lymph  effused,  but  occasionally  old  adhesions  are 
seen  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  ventricle.  l*us 
has  also  been  occasionally  found  in  the  ventricles,  either 
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in*  **  » primary  disease,  or  else  in  consequence  of  suppura- 
Uij  Prin»  tion  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  arachnoid.  The  surface 
Mwhrine  of  the  ventricles  also  has  occasionally  been  found  sprinkled 
^ e with  points  of  scabrous  matter,  like  particles  of  pounded 
class,  or  rather  resembling  the  gritty  matter  found  in  the 
pineal  gland. 

From  the  abundance  and  size  of  the  vessels  of  the 
plexus  choroides,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  part 
would  i>e  greatly  liable  to  inflammation;  but  its  discuses 
are  chiefly  chronic  and  achromntous,  as  small  cysts, 
which  sometimes  give  to  the  plexus  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch  of  currants ; they  have  also  been  seen  as  big  as  a 
gooseberry,  and  even  as  a pullet's  egg.  The  plexus  is 
also  liable  to  the  formation  of  white  opaque  points,  which 
may  attain  the  size  of  a barberry.  These  are  sometimes 
soft,  and  sometimes  of  a firm  consistency,  and  are  liable 
to  become  loaded  with  earthy  matter. 

Symptoms. — Arachnitis  is  usually  divided  into  three 
stages.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  ure  those  of 
excitement,  resulting  from  diffuse  inflammation  ; those 
of  the  second  are  those  of  compression,  marking  that 
effusion  has  taken  place;  while  those  of  the  third  slugc 
denote  recovery  or  death. 

The  first  stage  is  ushered  in  by  fever,  at  first  remit- 
tent, but  which  at  length  becomes  continued;  the  patient 
complains  of  headache,  of  light  and  sound  being  paiufut, 
while  the  conjunctiva  is  red  and  injected;  yet  with  this 
increased  sensibility  he  is  torpid  and  unwilling  to  be 
roused.  At  the  end  of  a short  period  he  rambles  or 
becomes  delirious,  and  in  some  cases  violently  80 : at 
length  effusion  takes  place,  and  the  second  stage  com- 
mences with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  bruin ; the 
eye  and  ear  are  no  longer  painful ; the  delirium,  from 
being  active,  has  changed  to  low  and  muttering  ; the  pupil 
dilated,  and  the  supply  of  nervous  fluid  so  irregular,  that 
the  muscles  are  affected  with  subsuhus  tendiuum.  The 
sphincters  of  the  bladder  are  often  contracted  or  relaxed, 
84)  that  the  urine  flows  incessantly,  or  else  is  retained 
altogether.  The  sphincters  of  the  rectum  are  also  often 
relaxed,  and  the  stools  come  away  without  the  patient’s 
consciousness.  The  last  stage  is  that  in  which  these 
symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  recovers,  or 
else  be  becomes  comatose,  ami  dies  in  a typhoid  slate. 

The  duration  of  these  stages  is  very  vurious.  Some- 
times each  lasts  a week  ; and  this,  perhaps,  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  but  one  or  more  stages  may  be  wanting. 

The  longue,  in  the  first  stage,  is  white ; in  the  second, 
it  becomes  brown  ; in  the  third,  it  again  cleans,  or  the 
patient  dies.  The  pulse  likewise  in  the  first  stage  is 
from  90  to  100;  in  the  second,  from  110  to  130;  und  in 
the  last  stage  it  either  gradually  returns  to  its  uatural 
standard,  or  else  runs  on  tou  rapid  and  too  feeble  to  be 
counted. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  those 
which  mark  arachnitis  at  the  superior  portions  of  the 
brain.  When,  however,  it  occurs  at  the  base,  or  in  the 
ventricles,  some  differences  ure  observable;  for  the  intellect 
is  less  impaired,  but  the  passions  more  excited,  and  the 
patient  lies  fretful,  impatient,  morose,  and,  although 
aomnolescent,  he  occasionally  cries  out,  grinds  his  teeth, 
while  tlie  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes  is  frequently 
affected. 

Such  is  the  more  usual  course  of  arachnitis,  but  Dr. 
Watsou  has  given  two  cases  of  arachnitis  in  children,  one 
9 years,  and  the  other  2 years  old,  in  which  a yellow  ad- 
ventitious membrane  was  spread  out  between  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  al- 
YOL.  VIII. 


tack  came  on  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Elrmeu- 
girl  screaming  from  violent  heailache,  and  exclaiming  tar*  Pirn- 
somebody  hud  given  her  a blow  on  the  head.  The  other  C'P*?  ®f 
was  equully  suddenly  attacked  one  morning  with  long 
and  severe  convulsions.  They  both  appeared  to  have 
died  comatose,  the  one  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  other 
on  the  fourth. 

Chronic  meningitis  may  exist  per  se,  or  may  succeed 
to  the  acute  form,  and  tins  symptoms  of  this  affection  are 
very  various.  One  patient  had  no  other  symptom  for 
some  months  than  headache  and  paraplegia  of  the 
upper  extremities,  when  he  fell  into  a typhoid  state  and 
died.  Often  insanity  is  the  first  symptom  ; and  this  is 
followed  first  by  the  speech  becoming  affected,  and 
then  by  hemiplegia,  and  this  perhaps  by  apoplexy.  The 
duration  of  this  affection  is  from  a few  weeks  to  many 
months.  The  coses  recorded  by  Foville  of  the  statue- 
like character  of  the  patients,  when  effusiou  uf  lymph 
has  taken  place  into  the  arachnoid  sac,  are  too  lew  in 
number  to  allow  us  to  consider  the  connexion  between 
those  symptoms  and  that  peculiar  form  of  disease  as 
established  ; but  should  they  ultimately  prove  so,  it  will 
be  a curious  problem  to  determine  the  probable  cause  of 
so  complete  an  annihilation  of  the  intellect. 

Diagnosis.—  Arachnitis  is  distinguished  from  ence- 
phalitis by  the  headache,  the  early  delirium,  und  by  the 
general  absence  of  hemiplegia,  it  mutt  be  admitted, 
however,  that  disease  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  membranes, 
is  often  conjoined,  so  that  arachnitis  is  noi  in  all  cases  a 
simple  affection. 

Prognosis. — Six  cases  of  arachnitis  out  of  seven  are 
supposed  to  recover  in  fever.  When  it  depends  on  me* 
chunicul  injuries,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable ; 
and  should  it  become  chronic,  the  ultimate  result  is  otten 
fatal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  arachnitis,  when  arising 
from  morbid  poisons,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  diseases  caused  by  those  agents.  As  a general 
principle,  however,  remedies  have  little  influence  over 
those  forms  of  the  disease.  When  arachnitis  arises 
from  mechanical  injuries,  the  treatment  is  by  bleeding, 
calomel,  active  purgatives,  and  by  cold  applications  to 
the  head.  In  chronic  cases  of  insanity,  Foville  strongly 
recommends  the  cold  douche , but  with  caution,  us  being 
a powerful  depressant,  yet  producing  less  ultimate  de- 
bility than  bleeding.  He  seems  to  think  it  acts  by 
cooling  down  the  general  mass  of  the  blood,  aud  pro- 
ducing a salutary  general  re-action.  He  quotes  the  ex- 
periment of  Harvey,  who,  having  passed  a ligature  round 
his  arm,  so  as  to  stop  the  circulation,  pul  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  into  cold  water;  when  that  was  sen- 
sibly cooled  down,  he  removed  the  liguture,  and  speaks 
of  buying  felt  the  cold  blood  flowing  along  the  arm,  &c,, 
till  it  readied  the  heurt,  and  gave  the  sensation  of  cold- 
ness in  that  organ. 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogiv- 
tieal,  and  the  patient  should  likewise  avoid  all  mental 
excitement  ; and  indeed,  if  not  secluded,  should  be  kept 
tranquil  not  only  in  body  but  ul&o  in  mind. 

Or  Encephalitis,  o*  Inflammation  or  the  Substance 

or  the  Brain,  and  op  othke  simple  organic  Dis- 
eases or  its  Structcrk. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  was  a disease  little  know  n to 
the  ancients,  and  even  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
elucidation  of  this  important  subject.  The  writers  who 
have  most  contributed  to  remove  the  difficulties  con- 
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El«m*n-  nected  with  this  interesting  inquiry  are  Morgagni, 
fury  Hrin*  Rostan,  Lallemand,  BouiUaud,  and  Abercrombie, 
ciplw  af  2368  cases  are  reported  to  have  died  of  cephalitis  in 
,7'tiat-  England  and  Wales  in  1839. 

Remote  Cause. — Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  caused  by  every  morbid  poison  that  produces  fever. 
Many  cases  also  result  from  mechanical  injuries,  others 
from  the  excitement  of  insanity  and  uncontrolled  moral 
feelings.  In  some  instances  encephalitis  has  followed 
the  suppression  of  a cutaneous  emption,  in  others 
caries  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  especially  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  caused  by  otitis. 
Intemperance  also  is  a frequent  cause  of  this  as  well  as 
of  every  other  disease  of  the  brain.  A*  a secondary  dis- 
ease, encephalitis  it  produced  by  cancer,  tubercle,  and 
by  every  other  structural  disease  incident  to  this  organ. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Encephalitis  occurs  at  every 
age : in  childhood  during  the  tendency  to  hydrocepha- 
lus ; in  adult  age  from  the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  and 
from  mechanical  and  moral  accidrnts ; and  in  old  age  from 
the  natural  decay  of  the  frame.  If  we  assume  rumol- 
li&sement  of  the  brain  to  be  a form  of  encephalitis,  that 
disease  has  occurred  at  the  following  ages,  or  in  a few 
cases  from  birth  to  15;  thirty-nine  cases  occurred  from 
15  to  40;  fitly- four  cases  from  40  to  G5 ; and  sixty 
cases  from  65  to  87.  The  frequency  of  this  disease, 
therefore,  increases  with  age.  Men  are  supposed  to 
suffer  in  a larger  proportion  than  women  from  this  dis- 
ease, and  probably  from  their  greater  exposure  to  the 
exciting  causes. 

Pathology. — The  inflammations  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  have  much  that  is  peculiar.  In  a small  num- 
ber of  instances  they  are  chromatous,  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  numberof  cases  they  are  achromatous  or  colourless. 
Taking  both  classes,  the  brain  may  be  said  to  labour 
under  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  sup- 
purative, and  the  gangrenous  inflammations. 

The  red  diffuse  or  chromatous  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  appears  to  have  many  degrees. 
In  the  first  degree  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut 
into,  exhibits  more  bloody  points  than  usual,  so  that  the 
medullary  substance  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  blood, 
while  the  colour  of  the  cortical  substance  is  increased 
iu  intensity.  If  the  inflammation  assumes  a higher  de- 
gree, it  only  partially  affects  the  brain,  as  one  of  the  con- 
volutions, or  a small  portion  of  n hemisphere ; and  the 
inflamed  part  now  varies  from  a bright  rose  to  a deep  red 
colour.  This  increase  of  colour  is  supposed  by  many 
pathologists  not  to  arise  from  any  greater  vascularity  of 
the  part,  but  from  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  and 
becoming  effused  or  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  forming,  according  to  Buyer,  so  many  apoplectic 
foyers.  The  inflamed  part  is  generally  swollen,  and 
sometimes  considerably  so,  and  is  generally  softer, 
though  sometimes  firmer  than  usual. 

The  most  common  form,  however,  of  inflammation  is 
for  the  most  pan  achromatous,  and  is  termed  ntmollitse- 
ment  of  the  bruin,  and  appears  to  be  a variety  of  serous 
inflammation  modified  by  peculiarity  of  texture.  The 
characteristic  of  the  part  affected  is,  that  it  is  generally 
whiter  or  greyer  than  the  natural  colour  of  the  brain,  and 
also  softer  than  the  natural  substance  of  the  brain.  This 
softening  has  many  degrees,  and  in  its  extreme  form  the 
brain  is  nhaolutrly  diffluent,  so  that  it  can  be  poured  out 
of  the  cranium  with  as  much  facility  as  a thickened  cream 
or  a thill  jelly  can  fie  poured  from  one  cup  into  another. 
In  this  semi-liquid  stale  much  serum  can  often  be  ex- 


pressed from  it.  This  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  Eteroea- 
and  the  fo'lowing  instances  will  show  that  its  causes  are  tar>  Prin- 
tbose  which  produce  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  ciptet  of 
body,  and  also  that  its  course  is  similar.  Mvdicio*. 

Paroisse  (Opuscules  de  Chiruryie.  Paris,  ISOfi)  s— 'v“““ 
slates  that  he  examined  the  brain  of  twelve  persons 
who  died  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-second 
days,  after  the  loss  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  cra- 
nium from  sabre  wounds.  Each  wound  was  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ; and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
dura  mater,  as  well  as  of  the  brain,  had  been  cut  off 
with  the  abscinded  portion  of  the  cranium.  The  most 
remarkable  pathological  phenomena  in  these  cases  was 
a great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  and  its  ex- 
treme softness.  There  was  no  water  in  the  ventricles, 
and  the  dura  mater  was  dry.  The  arachnoid  was 
strongly  adherent  to  the  brain,  and  in  some  instances 
appeared  to  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  suppuration. 

In  some  cases  there  was  little  or  no  moisture  in  the 
suoetance  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  appeared  drii-d  up. 

Mr.  Stanley  gives  two  cases  of  hernia  cerebri,  in  one 
of  which,  after  excision  of  the  protruded  portion,  “ the 
protruded  brain  lost  its  natural  colour,  and  acquired  a 
light  yellow  appearance,  was  split  into  several  portions, 
and  often  exhaled  from  it  an  exceedingly  foetid  odour. 

Its  substance  daily  became  softer , ultimately  acquiring 
an  almost  semi-fluid  state,  ami  in  this  state  the  whole 
mass  wasted  away.  As  the  dead  and  putrid  brain  wus  de- 
tached fresh  granulations  rose  to  fill  the  vacancy,  just 
as  we  tec  them  arising  from  any  surface  from  which  a 
dead  part  has  been  separated  by  the  natural  processes.** 

In  another  case  in  which,  after  the  excision  of  a por- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  brain  again  protruded,  and  ac- 
quired the  size  of  a hen’s  egg.  On  examination  after 
death,  the  protruded  portion  was  in  some  parti  softened^ 
and  had  red  particles  of  blood  intermixed  with  it, 
while  all  the  medullary  structure  intervening  between 
the  base  of  the  protruded  part  and  the  anterior  corner  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  had  entirely  lost  its  natural  structure, 
and  had  become  soft  and  pulpy , so  as  to  convey  the  idem 
of  rottenness.  Around  this  disorganized  mass,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  corpus  callosum  into  tile  medullary 
substance,  forming  the  roof  of  the  opposite  ventricle, 
the  brain  had  undergone  a change  from  its  natural  colour 
to  a greyish-blue-white,  while  it  still  retained  its  natural 
consistency.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  during 
the  last  three  days  we  noticed  a very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fluid  constantly  oozing  from  the  centre  of  tho 
protrusion,  whence  it  trickled  down  the  cheek  in  a con- 
tinued stream.”  Mr.  Stanley  conceives  this  fluid  came 
from  the  lateral  ventricles ; although,  from  the  soft  and 
rotten  state  of  the  bruin,  he  admits  u we  were  not  able 
to  discover  any  distinct  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween them.1' 

In  the  cases  that  have  been  narrated,  the  injuries 
were  most  severe,  and  the  termination  fatal  in  a few 
day*,  so  that  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  acute  character 
of  the  ramoUisscment ; and  yet  the  pathological  pheno- 
menon in  all  was  softening,  without  any  red  discolor- 
ation, thus  rendering  it  highly  probable,  it  not  strictly 
demonstrating,  that  the  softening  must  be  the  result  of 
an  achromatous  inflammation.  Another  proof,  also,  of 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  ramollissement  is  afforded 
by  Dr.  Carswell,  who  states  he  has  found  the  vessels  of 
the  part  obliterated  and  indurated,  traversing  the  dis- 
eased portion  like  so  many  small  wires. 

The  tonus  of  ramullissemeiil  may  be  chronic  as  well 
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as  acute,  and  these  are  also  achromatous.  It  is  singular 
liow  large  a portion  of  the  brain  may  be  affected  with  this 
chronic  disease,  as  a whole  hemisphere,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  mass  of  the  brain.  The  consistency  of  the  dis- 
eased part  varies,  as  in  the  acute  form,  from  cream  to  a 
thin  jelly,  or  probably  according  to  tbe  quantity  of 
serum  it  contains.  It  is  strange  that  when  most  dif- 
fluent it  is  still  compatible  with  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Siam  (Med.  and  Chir.  Trans . vol.  xix.  p.  413)  is 
of  opinion  that  ramollisscment  is  capable  of  being  cured, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  disappearance  of 
one  or  more  luyers  of  the  cortical  substance,  as  lie  sup- 
poses, by  absorption,  while  the  pia  mater  adheres  to  this 
part  of  the  brain.  The  evidence  of  the  core  of  ratnol- 
lissement  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cor|K)ra  striata  and 
other  central  parts,  is  the  presence  of  a number  of 
**  holes,*’  resembliug,  he  says,  Parmesan  cheese,  of  a 
red  colour,  when  there  haa  been  transudation  from  the 
blood-vessels,  and  of  a fawn-colour  in  other  cases.  The 
part,  he  says,  is  also  atrophied  and  softened ; white 
the  holes  may  be  filled  with  a limpid  fluid,  sometimes 
lined  with  a membrane. 

The  next  of  the  achromatous  inflammations  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  that  stale  ill  which,  instead 
of  being  softened  and  diffluent,  the  brain  becomrs 
harder  than  natural,  and  acquires  the  consistency  of 
white  of  egg  boiled  hard,  or  of  well  made  jaune  mange. 
M.  Dance  (Repertoire  General  d' Anatomic  et  de  Physio- 
logic,  1828)  gives  the  case  of  a patient  who  received 
a blow  on  the  head  about  seven  mouths  before  his 
death.  He  afterwards  suffered  from  epistaxis,  and 
severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  headache.  At 
length  he  fell  down  in  walking  from  the  bath,  ami  died 
convulsed  in  about  a quarter  of  ail  hour.  On  inspecting 
the  brain  the  convolutions  were  flattened ; there  was 
very  little  blood,  and  no  serous  fluid  in  Lite  encephalon ; 
but  all  the  substance  of  the  brain  resembled  white  of  egg 
boiled  hard.  Its  weight  and  density  were  considerable, 
and  it  yielded  and  recovered  its  form  like  an  elastic  body. 
There  was  no  trace  of  a red  vessel,  sn  that  tbe  cortical 
substance  was  paler,  and  the  medullary  substance 
whiter,  than  usual.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
sult of  adhesive  inflammation  ; and  that  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  a property  of  the  brain  is  certain,  from 
the  formation  of  cysts,  and  of  the  union  of  divided  parts 
by  cicatrization. 

The  next  form  of  inflammation  is  the  suppurative; 
and  the  suppurative  inflammation  may  be  cither  acute 
or  chronic.  Most  authors  have  supposed  it  may  be  of 
two  kinds,  or  that  the  pus  may  be  collected  into  on 
abscess,  or  else  be  infiltrated  through  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  This  inflammation  may  perhaps  be  chroma- 
tons,  but  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  achro- 
matoiis.  no  trace  of  redness  being  seen  iu  any  part  of 
the  brain. 


Abscess  of  the  brain,  then,  is  generally  strictly  achro- 
matous, the  surrounding  substance  of  ihe  brain  being  of 
the  natural  colour,  except  in  a very  few  cases  in  which 
it  succeeds  to  apoplectic  effusion,  when  the  walls  ol'  the 
cavities  are  dyed  by  tbe  previously  extrnvnsaied  blood. 
Dr.  Baillie  says,  when  the  abscess  is  of  large  size  the 
weight  of  the  pus  breaks  Inwn  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  they  look  simply  as  if  they  had  been  destroyed,  or 
very  much  injured  by  the  pressure ; and  also  when  the 
abscesses  are  small,  there  is  an  ulcerated  appearance  of 
the  cavity  in  which  (lie  pus  is  contaiued.  In  other  coses 


the  usual  membrane  of  an  abscess  forms.  This  mem- 
brane is  at  first  extremely  delicate,  and  easily  torn  ; but 
as  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  of  greater  consis- 
tency. and  even  of  considerable  density,  so  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  fibrous  fihro-cartilaginous,  and  even  ossified, 
and  is  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  bony 
tumors  of  the  brain.  The  |>atient  seldom  perhaps  sur- 
vives the  formation  of  an  abscess  ; but  it  is  apprehended 
that  the  pus  may  be  occasionally  absorbed,  and  that  the 
opposite  walls  may  unite  by  granulations,  and  leave  a 
cellular  cicatrix.  The  size  of  tbe  abscess  is  very  various, 
being  sometimes  hardly  bigger  than  a pin's  head,  and 
then  again  as  large  as  a pullet's  egg.  When  large 
they  are  seldom  more  in  number  than  one;  but  when 
small  there  are  sometimes  several.  The  pus  contained 
in  them  is  alien  good  laudable  pus,  but  in  other  cases  it 
is  serous,  and  contain*  portions  of  lymph  or  albumen. 

Infiltration  of  pus  or  purulent  ramallissement  is  ap- 
prrhended  to  exist  when  the  brain  is  softened,  and  the 
diseased  part  of  a yellow  or  cream  colour.  That  this 
atate  of  parts  is  owing  to  purulent  effusion  is  a fact 
inferred  rather  than  proved,  and  consequently  this  doc- 
trine requires  much  further  investigation  before  it  can 
be  considered  as  established. 

Besides  these  forms  of  iuflammation,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  shown  that  in  bis  ca«cs  of  hernia  of  the  brain,  por- 
tions of  the  brain  have  sloughed  away,  have  granulated, 
and  have  passed  into  a state  of  gangrene;  showing  that 
this  organ,  so  singular  in  its  structure,  is  possessed  of 
every  power  of  inflammation  known  to  exist  in  other 
parts.  • 

The  pathology  of  the  cerebellum,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  is  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
similar  to  that  of  the  brain. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
different  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  subsume*  of  the 
brain;  but  the  red  puncinatrd  state  of  the  brain  is  the 
most  common,  then  the  serous  or  nuno’lcscenl  *laie, 
while  all  the  other  form*  are  infrequent.  If  we  take 
ramollescence  of  the  brain  »*  the  most  striking  instance 
of  its  disorganisation,  we  find  it  does  not  affect  all  parts 
of  the  brain  equally,  for  out  of  171  cases  there  was, — 
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The  two  hemisphere*  of  the  brain  suffer  from  rntind- 
)is«ement  with  nearly  equal  frequency,  or  out  of  169 
case*  the  right  hemisphere  was  affected  in  seventy-three 
cases,  the  left  in  sixty-three,  and  both  in  thirty-three 
instances. 

Ramollisscment  of  the  cerebellum  is  much  more  rare 
than  of  the  brain,  and  Amhal  state*  that,  up  to  1833, 
only  thirteen  cases  of  ibis  affection  had  Iwen  recorded. 
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E’emen-  In  ei*rhl  of  these  the  disease  was  limited  to  one  of  the 
Ury |Pr»n-  lateral  lobes.  In  four,  both  lobes  were  affected;  and  in 
Mrilw-ine  l^e  *aM  ca!**  ‘h***  was  an  isolated  ramollixsement  of 
. _ *,hhe  median  lobe.  In  four  of  these  cases  the  brain  was 
concomitantly  diseased,  in  another  the  mesocephale, 
and  in  another  the  spinal  cord. 

Encysted  or  other  tumors  have  sometimes  been 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Sims  give*  a 
remarkable  case  of  this  in  a woman  aged  4^  who  had 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  for  three  year*.  In  this 
case  more  than  half  of  the  aubftUnce  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere was  found  to  be  wanting,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  fluid  contained  in  a membrane.  The  substance  of 
the  bruin  forming  the  walls  of  the  cavity  was  fawn-co- 
loured, and  suit  like  jelly.*  Hydatids  are  also  sometimes 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and,  according  to 
Cruveilhier.  the  cysticercus  is  more  common  than  the 
acepha'ocyst.  Bony  tumors  are  sometimes  met  with, 
and  most  commonlv  consist  of  an  irregular  mass, 
formed  by  bony  processes,  with  a fleshy  substance  filling 
up  the  interstices ; and  of  this  sort  of  tumor,  Dr.  Baillie 
says  there  are  several  examples  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  museum. 

Otto,  in  his  Compendium  of  iAxhotogicat  Anatomy , 
translated  by  Mr.  South,  remarks  that  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  especially  produced  in  rickets,  and  in  rare 
cases  may  occur  even  before  birth  ; “ that  it  frequently 
occurs  at  birth,  when  the  brain  sometimes  attains  a very 
large  size.  I have  twice  seen  this  to  such  an  extent,” 
he  adds,  “ that  the  elasticity  of  the  brain  thrust  up  the 
calvaria  at  certain  points,  by  bursting  asunder  slight 
sutures.'*  Mr.  Swe&tman  relates  the  case  of  prrmature 
development  of  the  brain  in  a child  2 year*  old,  in 
which  this  organ  weighed  2 lb.  15}  ounces  avoirdupois, 
the  average  weight  Icing,  at  this  period  of  life,  2 lb.  1 
to  2 ounces.  Dr.  .Sims  gives  n case  of  a man  whose 
brain  weighed  S lb.  9 ounces,  the  average  weight  being 
under  3 lb.  In  a girl  10  years  old  the  bruin  weighed 

3 lb.  12  ounces,  the  average  weight  being  about  2 lb. 
10  or  11  minces.  Otto  thinks  it  may  be  a mode  of 
cure  of  hydrocepholus,  the  ventricles  having  been  ex- 
panded by  fluid  at  some  former  period;  while  Andral 
thinks  that  repeated  hyperemia  of  the  brain  may  be  one 
cause  among  others  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

The  brain  is  sometimes  found  atrophied.  In  a wo- 
man that  died  apoplectic,  the  brain  weighed  only  2 lb. 

4 ounces,  being  6}  ounce*  less  than  the  average  weight  of 
the  bruin  at  that  age.  The  brain  of  a child  two  years  old, 
that  died  of  pneumonia,  was  weighed  the  same  day,  and 
was  2 lb.  3 ounces.  Atrophy  of  the  brain  is  for  the 
most  part  a congenital  disease;  but  it  also  appears  to 
be  a disease  incident  to  old  age  ; for  the  weight  of  the 
brain  at  50  averages  2 lb.  14*  } ounces,  while  at  70  and 
upwards  it  only  averages  2 lb.  ounces. 

The  great  physiological  question  connected  with  this 
portion  of  the  subject  is,  whether  the  different  part*  of 
the  brain,  which  have  been  observed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  different  lesions  which  have  been  mentioned,  have 
demonstrated  the  phrenology  of  the  present  day,  and 
shown  the  seats  of  the  different  faculties,  either  of  mind 
or  of  morion.  Andral  has  compared  the  different  seats 
of  lesion  affected  with  ramollissement,  but  has  found  no 
constant  connexion  between  the  part  affected  and  the 
mental  disorder;  and  he  thinks  that  the  existence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  disordered  functions  of  the  mind  in  cases  of 
ramollissemeiil  depends  much  less  on  the  scat  of  the  al- 
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teration  lhan  on  the  sympathetic  affection  which  exists 
between  the  softened  part  and  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 

Symptoms.' — Diffuse  inflammation  n!  the  substance  of 
the  brain  arises  very  generally,  if  not  constantly,  as  a . 
consequence  or  as  a concomitant  of  arachnitis  ; and  the 
svmptoins  are  consequently  identical, — ns  fever,  head- 
ache, the  senses  pained  by  their  natural  stimulants, 
delirium,  subsultus,  coma,  resolution  of  the  sphincters, 
and  death. 

The  symptoms  of  Ramoll  irtement  of  tlte  brain  hive 
probably  a considerable  latitude.  In  the  twelve  cases 
related  by  M.  Parnisse,  and  resulting  from  wounds,  he 
states  that  the  symptom*  were  nearly  the  same  in  all, 
and  were  as  follows ; — The  men  nil  stated  that  alter 
the  wound  they  had  felt  no  other  inconvenience  than 
local  pain  of  the  injured  part,  and  that  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  they  had  all  been  able  to  march  five  or 
six  leagues  a day.  On  the  third  day,  however,  they 
had  all  been  seized  with  fever,  which  terminated  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day ; but  from  that  period  they 
had  suffered  little,  always  preserved  a good  appetite, 
and  prayed  not  to  be  put  on  a low  diet.  About  the 
seventeenth  day  they  became  downcast  and  dejected, 
owing,  probably,  tn  many  slough*  being  detached,  and 
much  suppuration  taking  place  about  (his  time.  On 
the  following  day  they  first  lost  the  srn«e  of  smell,  and 
then  the  senses  of  sight  and  taste.  With  these  symp- 
tom*, bilt  without  fever  or  convulsions,  they  fell  into 
an  easy  sleep ; and,  as  if  they  had  no  further  strength 
to  contend  with  the  disorder,  they  died  between  the 
nineteenth  and  twenty-second  days  from  the  infliction 
of  the  wound. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  related  by  Paroisse 
airree  entirely  with  those  observed  by  John  Hunter. 
That  skilful  surgeon  observed  that  trifling  wounds  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  often  followed  by 
severe  and  extensive  inflammation  of  those  tissues,  and 
by  very  dangerous  symptoms ; but  if  the  injury  had  been 
great  so  as  to  have  excised  not  only  a portion  of  the 
arachnoid,  but  also  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
that  the  symptoms  which  followed  were  comparatively 
slight — a circumstance  which  he  attributed  to  the  brain 
in  the  latter  case  having  room  for  expansion  ; and  he 
therefore  suggested  the  propriety  of  extensively  lace- 
rating the  arachnoid  and  pin  mater  in  all  cases  in  which 
tlie  dura  mater  alone  had  been  wounded. 

Idiopathic  ramollissement  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
and  its  attack  may  be  sudden,  or  preceded  by  some 
preliminary  symptoms,  as  headache,  or  long-continued 
derangement  of  the  digestive  « rgans. 

In  whichever  way  the  disease  forms,  the  severity  of  it* 
attacks  are  sometimes  as  formidable  and  a*  overwhelming 
as  a fit  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  falls  down  in  a similar 
state  of  insensibility,  and  his  limbs  are  similarly  palsied. 
There  is  often  no  difference  between  apoplexy  and 
ramollissement  in  the  fit,  but  there  ure  striking  differences 
ufter  recovery  from  the  fit.  On  recovering  from  apo- 
plexy, for  example,  the  patient  ha*  some  degree  of  intel- 
ligence; but  after  a severe  attack  of  ramollissement, 
the  mind  is  impaired  and  delirious.  A woman,  about 
fifty,  had  suffered  from  ill-health,  but  not  by  any  head- 
ache, giddiness,  or  other  cerebral  symptom,  when  on  a 
sudden  she  was  seized  as  in  apoplexy,  and  on  recovering 
at  the  end  of  a few  hours  was  hemiplegic,  delirious,  and 
did  not  know  the  persons  about  her.  Bleeding  and 
other  antiphlogistic  treatment  appeared  rather  to  aggra- 
vate tlie  symptoms;  and  in  a few  day*  she  experienced 
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Klemea-  tl  second  attack,  after  which  she  lay  without  speech  nr 
!*wi5‘  BO*'on»  ®i*d  died  in  a typhoid  state.  In  this  ca-e  the 
Medline.  ventricle,  on  being  opened,  presented  the  appear- 
y — y-L  . ance  of  an  ulcerated  surfacr,  being  very  loose  in  texture, 
or  in  a state  of  ra mo] basement  resembling  curds  and 
whey,  except  in  some  portions  of  it,  which  resembled 
a rotten  apple. 

In  some  instances  the  attack  commences  without  the 
fit,  but  in  almost  as  sudden  a manner.  A gentleman, 
whose  health  had  been  so  goes]  that  he  had  dined  out 
only  a day  or  two  before,  found,  on  getting  into  bed, 
that  his  leg  failed  him.  He  rang  the  bell,  but  when 
the  family  reached  the  room,  his  mind  was  so  far  gone 
that  he  mistook  the  persons  about  him.  As  his  head 
was  evidently  affected,  some  leeches  were  applied  to  his 
temples ; but  while  they  were  drawing,  his  arm  dropped, 
ami  in  a few  hours  he  fell  into  a typhoid  state,  with  a 
brown  tongue,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  him 
with  some  glasses  of  claret  daily.  He  at  length  reco- 
vered,  and  lived  several  years,  but  the  hemiplegia 
remained. 

In  another  case  of  a gentleman  who  had  long  suf- 
fered from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  with 
a white  tongue,  and  also  with  headache,  the  first 
symptom  of  the  brain  being  structurally  affected  was, 
that  on  attempting  to  walk  he  found  himself  moving 
in  a small  circle  around  his  room,  and  had  no  ability 
to  walk  straightforward*  owing  to  a want  of  power  in 
his  right  side.  The  paralytic  symptoms  increased,  and 
iu  a remarkable  manner,  so  that  the  pupil  of  one  eye 
was  dilated,  and  the  other  contracted  : one  side  of  the 
face  was  exceedingly  sensible,  while  the  other  had  lost 
all  sensation.  The  right  arm  was  palsied,  while  the 
left  was  numbed,  and  the  left  leg  was  palsied,  while  the 
right  leg  was  benumbed.  Every  attempt  to  bleed  this 
patient  was  followed  by  syncope,  and  he  at  last  recovered 
by  wine  and  tonics. 

The  cases  that  have  been  related  are,  perhaps,  fair 
specimens  of  the  acute  attacks  of  ramollis&emenl  of  the 
brain.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  the  course 
is  slower,  and  Rostan  divides  it  into  two  stages. 

The  first  stage,  preceded  perhaps  by  headache,  or 
by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  commences  by 


the  patient  complaining  of  vertigo,  numhness,  of  a Klnaen- 
pneking  of  the  arm  or  leg,  and  often  of  confused  vision. 

In  addition  to  these  disordered  perceptions,  the  judg-  Medicine, 
ment,  the  memory,  or  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  » ^ 

mure  or  less  affected,  and  the  patient  lulls  into  a sort  of 
senile  dementia.  His  speech  also  is  often  atTected.  his 
answers  slow  and  hesitating,  and  he  has  great  disposi- 
tion (o  sleep.  In  the  midst  of  this  overthrow  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  functions  of  organic  life 
present  no  remarkable  alteration,  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  tongue  is  white,  micturition  difficult,  the  pulse 
slow,  and  the  appetite  voracious. 

The  second  stage  is  marked  by  decided  palsy, — the 
use  of  a limb  or  of  one  side  of  the  body  being  kx*t, 
sometimes  suddenly  and  sometimes  gradually.  The 
speech  is  also  more  and  more  affected,  so  that  the 
patient  with  difficulty  makes  himself  understood.  His 
tongue  now  becomes  brown,  his  pulse  rapid,  and  he  lies 
in  a typhoid  comatose  state,  from  which  he  rarely  re- 
covers. In  some  instances  contraction  of  the  limb 
occurs  instead  of  relaxation,  the  extensors  being  pal- 
sied while  the  flexors  still  retain  their  full  powers. 
Convulsions,  also,  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body  may 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Palsy,  it  has  been  stated,  not  only  affects  the  muscles, 
but  impairs  also  the  sensations  of  the  limbs.  Still 
in  some  cases  the  sensibility  of  ihe  skin,  instead  of 
being  lost  or  deadened,  is  singularly  increased,  so  that 
the  patient  screams  out  if  touched,  or  subjected  to  the 
slightest  pressure;  and  this  sensation  of  extreme  pain, 
though  frequently  limited  to  one  limb,  yet  sometimes 
extends  over  the  whole  body.  Some  patients  compare 
it  to  the  pricking  of  a thousand  needles  ; others  to  the 
sensation  of  a burn,  and  which  the  slightest  attempt  to 
bend  the  limb  renders  insupportable. 

The  puhe  is  so  little  affected  in  chronic  ramollisse- 
ment  of  the  bruin,  that  in  97  cases  out  of  126  taken  by 
Andral,  he  lias  not  noticed  its  frequency ; but  it  is  oc- 
casionally something  slower,  and  occasionally  more 
frequent  than  in  health. 

The  duration  of  life  in  ramollissement  of  the  brain  is 
very  various,  but  in  109  cases  Ok*  disease  terminated  in 
the  following  times, — 
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The  inference  deducible  from  this  table,  is,  that  ra- 
mollissement of  the  brain  is  more  frequently  an  acute 
than  a chronic  disease,  the  greatest  number  dying  before 
the  12th  day,  while  at  the  end  of  a month  only  16  cases 
out  of  the  109  were  living. 

In  the  13  cases  which  have  been  collected  of  ramol- 
lissement  of  the  cerebeltumy  the  lesions  of  intellect  were 
trifling,  while  motion  was  greatly  affected  in  all  except 
one  doubtful  case,  nr  in  10  there  was  palsy  with  or 
without  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  ride  of 
the  body  ; in  two  others  convulsive  actions  of  both  sides 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  last  case  which  was  observed  by 
Rosuti,  the  palsy  was  on  the  same  side.  In  this  case 


the  disease  depended  on  an  exostosis  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  In  no  instance  isany  sexual 
desire  recorded  to  have  troubled  the  patient. 

Induration  of  the  brain  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its 
symptoms  can  hardlv  be  said  to  be  yet  determined.  In 
a case  related  by  M.  Dance,*  the  niau  received  a blow 
on  his  head  about  seven  months  before  his  death;  he  after- 
wards suffered  from  epistaxis,  and  severe  and  frequent 
paroxysms  of  the  headache.  He  fell  down  while 
walking  from  the  bath,  and  died  convulsed  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Another  case  was  that  of  a child. 
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Kiemen-  brought  to  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  a slate  of  in- 
tary  Prin-  sensibility,  which  lay  for  a week  without  motion  or  con- 
•W". <M  scioosness,  ami  then  d«e«l.  The  whole  brain  wa» as  hard 
eUuiiur.  ^ w bjte nf  a boiled  egg  : but  nothing  could  be  learnt 
of  the  previous  history.  The  brain  of  the  celebrated  Pascal 
was  found  to  be  indurated,  and  he  died  not  only  with 
hallucinations,  but  al*o  Inlmuring  under  a species  of 
religious  monomania. 

The  Bvmptom*  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  likewise 
extremely  obscure.  In  a case  treated  for  disease  of  the 
nrwe,  the  man  made  no  complaint  of  his  head,  and  whs 
kiltie  to  sit  op  in  bed,  and  to  assist  himself  in  every  way, 
when  he  died  suddenly  in  the  night.  To  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  an  abscess  of  considerable  size  was  found 
in  the  left  hemisphere  above  the  ventricle.  In  other 
cn«es,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  puin,  delirium,  coma, 
and  palsy  arc  the  symptoms  observed. 

The  symptoms  of  hydatids  of  the  brain  are  often  very 
obscure.  The  alow'nesn  with  which  they  form  probably 
ofien  causes  the  brain  to  become  accustomed  to  their 
presence,  and  consequently  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
very  prominent  symptom  ; Cruveilhier  gives  a plate  of  a 
hydatid  occupying  the  internal  surface  «f  the  right 
hemisphere,  immediately  above  the  corpus  callosum, and 
which  caused  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Dr.  Baillie  also 
gives  ft  case  in  which  a serous  cyst,  as  h>rge  as  & goose- 
berry, pressed  on  the  optic  nerves  at  their  junction,  and 
yet  the  pupils  were  not  dilated,  nor  die  eye-sight  im- 
paired till  within  a day  or  two  of  the  patient's  d nth.  In 
other  cases  they  cause  severe  headache,  palsy,  lost  of 
tight,  or  of  other  sense,  and  also  absorption  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  coma,  and  death. 

Atrophy  of  the  brain  is  usually  congenital,  or  the  con- 
sequence of  some  severe  hydrocephalic  disease,  and  the 
parties  suffering  are  generally  idiotic,  and  possess  but 
little  use  of  their  limbs.  Andral  gives  a singular  case 
in  which  the  patient,  a girl,  though  an  idiot,  was  able 
to  do  little  errand-*  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
lived  to  an  early  adult  age,  yet  when  examined  after 
death  was  found  to  have  no  trace  of  cerebellum. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  usually  connected  with 
hvdrncephalii*,  or  is  probably  caused  by  some  inflamma- 
tory action.  These  persons  seldom  possess  much  power 
of  intellect,  but  their  faculties  generally  are  less  impaired 
than  in  cases  of  atrophy. 

Diagnosis . — The  great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  ramollisscmcut  i«  to  distinguish  it  from  apoplexy. 
The  diagnostic  symptom  most  marked,  however,  is 
the  early  deliriu  >n  and  hallucinations  of  the  senses,  oc- 
curing  before  the  brain  has  time  after  the  fit  to  become 
inflamed,  a circumstance  which  does  not  ordinarily  take 
place  till  four  to  ten  days  after  the  attack. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  every  case  of  encepha- 
litis is  grave  ; but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  even  acute  ca*es 
do  recover,  and  live  many  years  afterwards. 

Treatment. — In  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain 
arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bleeding  ami  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  generally 
are  most  beneficial  when  employed  with  a wise  discre- 
tion. When,  however,  the  same  inflammation  depends 
on  the  action  of  a morbid  poison,  it  is  necessary  to  warn 
the  inexperienced  practitioner  that  such  measures  must 
be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  ami  in  most 
cases  are  betier  omitted  altogether ; for  we  find  in 
many  caves  of  typhus  fever,  in  which  the  brain  is  pro- 
bably partially  softened,  llial  the  patient  recovers  under 
a powerful  stimulant  treatment. 


In  idiopathic  ramollissement  of  the  brain,  the  treat-  Jvlrmvn- 
ment  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  determined ; but  there  *"7  Cris- 
is good  reason  to  suppose  that  bleeding  is  injurious,  and  11 * 

that  most  advantage  is  derived  from  the  use  of  tunica, 
and  of  a nutritive  diet  *4  If  it  was  demonstrated,”  says 
Andial,  “ that  ramollissement  of  the  brain,  w*b  a form 
of  inflammation,  the  therapeutic  indications  would  lie 
easy,  for  we  should  only  have  to  apportion  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  to  the  strength  of  the  patient ; but  so 
far  from  this  treatment  being  successful,  abundant  de- 
pletion has  been  followed  by  a notable  augmentation  of 
the  cerebral  affection."  Indeed  every  practitioner  must 
often  have  observed,  that  when  the  brain  has  been  soft- 
ened, every  attempt  to  relieve  the  patient  by  bleeding 
has  not  only  entirely  failed,  but  the  fiiaof  apoplexy  have 
returned,  or  the  hemiplegia  has  been  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  acute  cases  have  been  supported 
with  wine,  Ac.,  these  have  sometimes  recovered,  though 
mutilated.  Again,  in  the  more  chronic  and  fatal  forms 
of  the  disease  life  is  evidently  prolonged  by  mdd  tomes, 
attention  to  the  bowels,  and  by  a liberal  and  nutritious 
diet.  Beyond  this  the  medical  treatment  of  rumollisse- 
menl  of  the  brain  is  still  a problem,  with  only  a few 
uiiKure  dula  to  guide  us  for  its  solution.  LiUle  lias 
been  done  to  determine  the  treatment  of  induraliou,  of 
suppuration,  or  of  the  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

Of  Inflammation  of  Tnx  Membranes  of  the  Spinal 
Cotta. 

Remote  Causes. — The  membranes  of  the  cord,  unlike 
those  of  the  brain,  are  little  acted  upon  by  morbid  poisons. 

Tiie  most  frequent  remote  causes  of  iuflammation  of 
these  tissues  are,  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  mechanical 
injuries,  caries  of  the  vertebra,  and  perhaps  diseases 
originating  in  the  aulwtancc  of  the  cord  itself. 

Predisposing  Causes. — This  class  of  disease  is  incident 
to  every  age,  but  is  most  common  itt  childhood  and  in 
adult  age. 

Pathology . — The  chroinatous  inflammations  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  ure  die  same  as  those  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain, — or  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the 
adhesive,  the  suppurative,  the  ulcerative,  and  the  gan- 
grenous. 

'Hie  rachidian  dura  mater  may  be  inflamed  either  at 
its  free  or  at  its  adherent  surfucc.  On  examining  the 
spinal  canal,  after  tetanus  or  curies  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
cellular  tissue  uniting  the  dura  mater  to  the  walls  of 
this  cavity  is  often  found  greatly  kiaded  with  venous 
blood  ; and  in  some  instances  is  broken  down,  so  that 
the  dura  mater  is  entirely  detached  ; which  two  circum- 
stances being  conjoined  distinctly  show  this  state  of  parts 
to  be  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  of  congestion. 

This  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may 
proceed,  and  serum  be  effused,  as  in  two  cases  reported 
by  Bergamaachi,  in  which  he  found  that  fluid  poured 
out  between  the  osseous  structure  aud  the  dura  mater. 

The  adherent  surface  also  is  liable  to  the  udhesive  in- 
flammation ; for  in  the  case  of  William  Bauks,  who 
died  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  64th  day  alter  a 
fall  from  a scaffold  40  feet  high,  the  lourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra was  uot  only  found  fractured,  but  there  was  a 
slight  effusion  of  blood  and  lyngth  between  the  osseous 
pert  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  dura  mater.  In  auother 
instance  in  which  there  was  caries  of  the  8th,  9ih,  and 
10th  dorsal  vertebra,  the  adherent  surface  wua  not  ouly 
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KWmeu-  injected  and  red,  but  contained  a matter  which  appeared 
Ury  t'rio-  |o  be  pus. 

°f  Beside*  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adliesive,  and  the 
■ j- suppurative  inflammation*,  the  dura  mater  appears 
liable  to  the  ulcerative  and  to  the  gangrenous  inflam- 
mations. In  a case  given  by  OUivier,  of  a druggist 
who  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  suffering  from 
lumbar  pains,  with  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities,  together  with  tetanic  spasms,  there  was 
found,  on  cutting  through  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
region,  half  an  ounce  of  pus,  or  more,  which  was  traced 
to  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  rachidian  dura  ma- 
ter having  ulcerated  and  ruptured.  The  following 
case  is  an  instance  of  gangrene  of  the  dura  mater  of 
the  cord  : — A man,  while  carrying  a heavy  load  on  hi* 
bock,  fell,  and  fractured  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra*. 'The  operation  of  trephining  the  fractured  parts 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Tyrrel,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
The  man,  however,  died  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  had  been  exposed  by 
the  operation  was  black,  and  similar  to  that  of  part* 
threatened  with  gangrene.  Tn  another  case,  also,  a 
young  woman,  aged  27,  was  knocked  down  in  the  Rue 
Moutmarln*  by  an  old  woman  falling  upon  her,  out  of 
a ftve-pair-of-stairs  window  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
and  had  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  fractured.  This 
patient  lingered  till  the  forty-ninth  day,  when,  on 
opening  the  spinal  canal,  the  dura  mater  ut  the  injured 
pan  was  found  to  be  soli,  easily  torn,  and  black. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  rachidian  canal  b also  liable 
to  some  achromatous  inflammations.  In  a rachitic  pa- 
tient, 60  years  old,  only  four  feet  high,  and  who  had 
never  been  able  to  walk  without  crutches  on  account  of 
a remarkable  handiness  of  his  legs  and  thighs,  there  was 
found,  beanies  other  lesions,  caries  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  and  also  several  osseous  depositions,  as  well  as 
thickening  of  Uic  dura  mater,  at  the  diseased  part. 

The  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  arc  liable  to  all 
the  chromatous  inflammations  of  the  corresponding 
membranes  of  the  brain,  as  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the 
adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and  the  ulcerative. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  all  the  folds  of  the  arachnoid 
has  often  been  observed,  those  membranes  being  red 
and  injected  for  a greater  or  less  extent,  till  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  occupied  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  canal ; and  it  is  probable,  although  the  opportunities 
of  examining  the  spinul  cord  ore  comparatively  rare,  that 
tiie  membrane  is  not  only  red  but  dry. 

Effusion  of  serum,  both  into  the  cavity  and  into  the 
sac  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  is  not  uncommon.  Lymph 
is  more  rarely  effused,  yet  has  occasionally  been  found 
organized,  uniting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sac  together. 
The  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  have  also  been  found 
adherent  after  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cavity ; and 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  all  the  layers  of  the 
spinal  membranes  have  been  found  united  to  each 
other. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes 
also  occasionally  takes  place.  This  form  of  inflamma- 
tion. according  to  OUivier,  only  occurs  in  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid — ’*  toujour*  I'exaudalion  puriforme  est 
sous-jacente  it  I’urachnuide.”  This  physician  gives  as  an 
instance,  the  case  of  Francois  Sabatier,  aged  28,  who, 
without  auy  known  cause,  was  seized  with  dorsal  pains, 
lassitude,  and  weakness  in  all  Ins  limbs,  and,  as  the  dis- 
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ease  advanced,  with  tetanic  opisthotonos,  which  returned  Klrmen- 
at  irregular  intervals.  He  died  oo  the  ninth  day,  and 
on  examining  the  spinal  canal  the  araebuoid  caiity  Medici'’*, 
throughout  its  whole  extent  was  filled  with  pus.  The  yr- — . 
same  author  gives  other  similar  cases,  and  finds  that  the 
suppurative  inflammation  usually  co-exists  with  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation. 

Besides  the  chromatous  inflammations  the  membranes 
of  the  cord  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  achromatous  in- 
flammation, whence  result  bony  and  cartilaginous 
formations.  The-e  deposits  vary  in  size  from  a pin's 
head  to  patches  of  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter,  seldom 
exceeding  in  thickness  a melon-seed ; and  this  thick- 
ness, as  in  the  melon-seed,  diminishes  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  They  are  sometime*  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  sometimes  cover  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  membrane.  Audral  has  met  with  them  ex- 
ternal to  the  dura  mater,  and  a*  targe  as  pens.  Olhvier 
says  they  are  formed  on  the  rachidian  arachnoid,  while 
Dr.  Sharpcy  mid  Dr.  Hodgkin  affirm  they  are  formed 
between  its  layers. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rachidian  arachnitis 
are  often  obscure  at  the  commencement,  but  the  disease 
once  formed,  pains  of  the  back,  with  affection  of  the 
muscles,  and  retention  of  urine,  are  the  pathognomic 
signs  of  the  disease. 

A greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  of  the  back,  proceed* 
ing  from  the  point  of  greater  intensity  of  inflammation, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  It  may  be 
limited  to  one  vertebra,  or  may  extend  along  the  whole 
of  the  spine,  and  even  down  the  thighs.  Sometimes  it 
is  continued,  sometimes  intermittent,  and  in  either  case 
it  may  be  of  uniform  intensity  or  else  darting.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  shriek 
out.  In  one  cose  the  patient  was  so  harassed  that  he 
could  not  lie  down,  but  kept  walking  about  the  room  tit 
a state  of  extreme  agitation,  gra«ping  the  lower  part  of 
his  back  with  his  hands  through  the  intensity  of  the 
pain;  he  had  no  interval  of  ease,  and  wax  sometimes 
incoherent  and  unmanageable.  He  died,  and  pus  was 
found  m the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity. 

The  affection  of  the  muscles  varies  from  simple  stiff- 
ness of  the  part  to  opisthotonos.  This  latter  symptom 
is  often  limited  to  the  neck  or  trunk,  without  the  lunha 
participating,  as  in  a case  given  by  Kayer,  in  which  the 
trunk  and  neck  were  drawn  backward*,  while  the  pa- 
tient walked  freely  till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the 
case  of  a waggoner  thrown  off  his  cart  and  pitched  on 
his  neck  and  shoulders  ; the  neck  was  stiff,  the  jaw  was 
locked,  the  body  convulsed,  and  the  patient  delirious. 

It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  day,  however,  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremities became  affected  and  palsied,  when  the  patient 
sunk  into  a typhoid  state  and  died.  A large  quantity  of 
pus  was  likewise  found  in  ilia  spinal  arachnoid  cavity  in 
this  case. 

Neither  the  puln*  nor  the  longue  are  much  affected 
at  the  commencement  of  this  affection,  but  towards  its 
close  the  one  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  other 
brown  and  dry,  and  the  teeth  fuliginous;  the  patients 
xta'e  is  now  typhoid,  and  he  dies  delirious  or  comatose. 

Retention  of  urine  generally  persists  from  the  begin- 
ning to  (be  termination  of  the  Hiseuse.  Constipation 
often  exists  to  a great  degree  at  ft  rat,  but  afterwards 
the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  even  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  is  very  various  ; in  acute 
spinal  arachnitis  life  is  seldom  preserved  beyond  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks;  but  if  die  ease  be  slight  the  pa- 
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Klemr»-  0ften  recovers  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  ; while 

,n  c^ron‘c  caars*  if  the  disease  he  of  a character  to 
WediciiL.  terminate  unfavourably,  the  period  may  be  much  longer, 
y — — 1 • Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  which  distinguish  spina) 

arachnitis  from  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
cord  are  pain  and  contraction  or  amnUrions  of  the 
limbs;  for  in  pure  myelitis  there  is  seldom  any  severe 
or  constant  pain,  while  the  limbs  are  generally  palsied 
and  their  sensations  benumbed  or  lost.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  rheumatic  lumbago  or  psoas  abscess  by 
the  affection  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  bladder. 

Prognosis.— Many  authorities  consider  spinal  arach- 
nitis to  be  incurable,  hut  many  cases  marked  by  the 
characteristic  symptoms  in  a mild  form  do  recover. 

Treatment.-  Spinal  arachnitis  seldom  depending  on 
a morbid  poison,  is  perhaps  in  all  cases,  best  treated 
by  bleeding  and  mild  purgatives.  General  bleeding  is 
sometimes  necessary  ; but  local  blrrdiug,  either  by  cup- 
ping or  leeches,  along  the  vertebral  column,  is  most 
useful,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  omitted  with  safely. 
The  medical  treatment  consists  in  moderate  purging  by 
the  neutral  salts,  ns  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  ; for  as  these  act  on  the  bladder  as  well  as  on 
the  bowels,  they  are  probably  the  best  medicine*.  What- 
ever purgative,  however,  may  be  selected,  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  it  with  the  tiitcL  hyoscyami  or  other  mild 
opiate,  to  procure  the  patient  some  relief  from  his  suf- 
ferings. Mercury,  it  should  be  slated,  is  not  supposed 
to  exert  that  power  in  meningitis  of  the  cord  which  it 
possesses  over  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  gene- 
rally. The  warm  bath  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  in  the 
early  stage*  of  the  disease ; whilst  in  the  latter  stages 
blisters,  setons,  moxa\  or  the  uugentum  antimonii  tar- 
arizati  are  more  beneficial,  or  at  least  as  a last  resource 
are  deserving  a trial. 

An  abstinence  from  all  animal  diet  should  be  impe- 
riously described  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease. 

Or  Myelitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Substance 
ok  Tire  Spinal  Cord. 

Remote  Cause.—' Hie  substance  of  the  cord  is  acted 
upon  by  n very  small  number  of  poisons,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  most  common  causes  of  disease  of  this 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  are  accidental  violence, 
as  blows  or  falls.  Affections  of  the  cord,  however, 
sometime*  occur  idiopalhically,  and  the  constitutional 
causes  producing  it  are  exceedingly  undetermined. 
Vogel  considers  them  to  be  often  owing  to  a suppres- 
sion of  the  menses  in  the  female,  and  to  the  suppression 
of  a hemorrhoidal  flux  in  the  male,  while  others  attri- 
bute them  to  silling  in  damp  or  wet  clothes.  Caries  of 
the  hones  must  also  be  an  occasional  cause. 

Prfslisjtosing  Causes. — No  age,  perhaps,  is  exempt 
from  myelitis,  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  from  ten 
years  old  and  upwards.  It  is  most  common,  however, 
in  adult  age,  and  more  frtquently  attacks  the  male 
than  the  female  sex. 

Pathology. — As  the  spinal  cord  is  a continuation  of 
the  brain,  and  similarly  composed  of  medullary  and 
cineritiou*  matter,  it  i*  reasonable  to  expect  its  diseases 
will  be  similar,  and  such  i*  the  case.  The  chromatous 
inflammation  of  the  cord  is  limited  to  the  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, which  is  characterized  by  a few  more  bloody 
points  than  usual,  or  else  by  a slight  red  or  rose-colour 
suffusion.  Dr.  Budd  mentions  a case  in  which  a man 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  a barge,  fracturing  the  third, 


fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae.  He  died  seven  days  Klemen- 
after  the  accident,  ami  there  was  found  opposite  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra  a portion  of  cord  which  felt 
soft,  and  on  being  divided  it  was  found  converted  into  a . , • 

red  semi-fluid  pulp.  The  membranes  were  sound. 

The  most  common  affection,  however,  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  the  uehrumatous  ramolUs&emenl  or  serous  inflammation. 

In  this  form  of  disease  the  substance  of  the  cord  is 
greatly  broken  down  and  softened,  so  as  to  be  some- 
limes  reduced  to  a mere  pulp.  Oilivier  mentions  a case 
in  which  it  was  so  diffluent  as  to  give  the  sensation  of 
fluctuation  under  ihe  finger.  This  disorganization 
sometimes  embraces  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord, 
sometimes  only  one  of  its  columns,  so  that  it  is  of  very 
variable  extent.  It  is  constant,  however,  that  the  centre 
or  grey  substance  of  the  cord  ia  more  softened  than 
that  of  the  circumference  or  while  substance.  The 
ramolirisement  may  exist  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or 
lumbar  portions  of  the  spine;  but  it  U most  common 
in  the  lumbar,  and  after  that  in  the  cervical  portions, 
or  in  those  parts  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
grey  substance,  and,  consequently,  the  greatest  number 
of  blood-vessels.  The  part  affected  is  generally  swollen, 
n circumstance  more  striking  than  in  similar  diseases  of 
the  brain,  beeause  the  spinal  canal  is  large  in  proportion 
to  its  contents,  compared  with  the  cranium.  The  soft- 
ened part  is  also  generally  ash-coloured  or  white. 

Some  pathologist*  have  regarded  ramol basement  of 
the  cord  as  a particular  alteration  of  Ihe  nervous  system, 
as  resembling  the  effects  of  a contusion  of  soft  parts,  and 
the  result  of  the  shock,  it  olten  occurs,  however,  when 
no  shock  has  been  received,  and  has  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  a contusion  of  soft  parts ; and  as  this 
singular  state  of  parts  is  produced  in  the  brain  by 
morbid  poisons,  the  admitted  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
well  a*  accidents,  there  seems  no  hypothesis  so  satis- 
factory as  that  which  attributes  it  to  the  result  of  an 
achroraatuu*  inflammation. 

Induration  of  the  spinal  substance  is  another  result 
of  achromatous  myelitis,  and  is  probably  a further  stage 
of  inflammation,  corresponding  to  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. Portal  Mates  he  has  found  the  cord  of  a car- 
tilaginous hardness,  while  the  membranes  were  red  and 
inflamed  ; and  Abercrombie  give*  a similar  case. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  may  likewise  fall  into 
suppurative  inflammation ; and  some  authorities  con- 
ceive that  the  pus  may  be  infiltrated,  as  well  as  col- 
lected into  an  ab-cess.  The  fact  of  infiltration  is 
|*erhaps  questionable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  an 
abscess  having  Occasionally  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  cord.  Velpeau,*  indeed,  gives  a case  in  which  an 
abscess  wbs  formed  in  the  right  column  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord,  three  inches  long  and  two  lines 
iiroad,  while  a smaller  one  existed  also  in  the  left 
column.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  also  void  of  colour, 
and  is  acliromalnus. 

Gangrene  of  the  cord  has  been  seen,  but  is  extremely 
rare. 

In  some  cases  the  spinal  cord  has  been  observed 
hypertrophied,  either  in  it*  whole  extent  or  partially. 

In  the  former  cuse  it  fills  the  whole  cavity,  and  is 
exactly  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  osseous  canal. 
l.aCnnec  has  observed  this  hypertrophy  in  all  the  extent 
of  the  cord;  Andral  has  seen  it  limiied  to  the  cervical 
region  of  an  epileptic  child,  and  Hutin  has  given  a case 
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Elemen-  in  which  this  hypertrophy  existed  from  the  occipital 
ary  Prin-  foramen  to  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region. 

Medicine  Atrophy  of  the  cord  is  more  rare  than  of  the  brain, 
. i—  . but  it  sometimes  exists,  and  it  may  be  general  or  partial. 

Ollivier  has  twice  seen  this  atrophy  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  cord.  In  one  case  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  its 
usual  size,  and  in  the  other  it  was  one- third  less. 
Magendic  has  seen  a third  case,  in  which  the  cord  was 
not  only  diminished  in  size,  but  also  indurated. 

Of  partial  atrophy  of  the  cord,  M.  Ollivier  has  seen 
a case  in  which  the  cord  was  so  contracted  at  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra  that  it  did  not  exceed  three  and  a half 
lines  from  side  to  side,  and  little  more  than  two  lines 
from  back  to  front.  In  another  case  of  caries  of  the 
vertebrae,  all  the  white  substance  had  disappeared,  and 
exposed  the  central  grey  substance.  In  another,  the 
cord  at  the  lumbar  region  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill.  Sometimes  partial  atrophy  of  the  cord  has 
been  caused  by  the  pressure  of  hydatids,  or  from  a dis- 
location or  other  diseased  stale  of  the  alias  or  dentatus, 
or  from  a contracted  occipital  foramen. 

Some  few  instances  of  ramoilissement  have  L«en 
observed,  limited  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord,  but  they  have  not  supported  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  doctrine  of  the  former  being  the  exclusive  agents 
of  motion,  and  the  latter  of  sensation. 

Symptom. — The  symptoms  of  myelitis  are  in  gene- 
ral limited  to  the  parts  below  the  injury.  Iu  a few 
cases,  however,  the  accidents  are  reflected  from  below 
upwards.  In  general  both  upper  or  both  lower  limbs 
are  affected  ; hut  in  a few  instances  only  one  limb. 
The  first  symptom  is  numbness,  with  a sensation  of 
coldness  down  the  limb.  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  corresponding  to  the  seat 
of  greatest  intensity  of  the  inflammation ; but  this  is  not 
constant,  for  pain  is  often  absent,  even  when  we  make 
pressure  with  the  finger  over  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  affected  part.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by 
impaired  motion,  and  often  likewise  of  sensation  of  one 
or  more  limbs  ; and  this  is  followed  by  paraplegia,  or 
other  form  of  plsy.  The  palsied  limbs  may  be  either 
relaxed  or  permanently  contracted  : thus  the  hand  may 
be  bent  on  the  upper  arm,  or  a leg  be  flexed  upon  the 
thigh ; or  the  affected  limb  may  be  attacked  with 
convulsive  twitching*,  or  else  may  beat  incessantly 
the  devil's  tattoo.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
bladder  becomes  affected,  and  the  patient  is  either  inca- 
pable of  retaining  his  urine,  from  the  sphincters  being 
palsied,  or  else  it  is  suppressed  from  their  permanent 
contraction.  The  action  ol  the  bowels  is  slow  in  the 
first  instance  ; but  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  the 
patient  is  often  purged,  and  the  stools  pass  involuntarily. 
If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  the  pulae  is 
at  first  rapid  and  full ; but  if  it  be  spontaneous  the  pulse 
is  generally  natural,  until  the  powers  of  life  are  broken 
down  by  the  continuance  of  the  affection.  As  the  scene 
draws  towards  its  close,  the  nates  and  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  pelvic  region,  on  which  the  body  rests, 
ulcerate  extensively,  so  that  deep  sloughs  form,  and  al- 
though the  patient,  from  anaesthesia^  suffers  no  pain, 
he  nevertheless  ultimately  sinks  exhausted. 

In  injuries  of  the  spine,  from  wounds  and  contusions, 
some  differences  in  the  symptoms  have  been  observed, 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  if  the  spinal  cord  be  lacerated  or  divided 
above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  or  above  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  death  is  the  immediate  oonse- 
vol.  vin. 


quence,  the  nervous  influence  being  no  longer  Iran*-  Klcmen- 
mitted  to  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  respira- 
lion.  Petit  gives  two  remarkable  instances  of  this.  Medicinw. 
The  only  son  of  a working  man  went  info  the  shop  of  a . 
neighbour,  who.  in  play,  raised  the  child  from  the 
ground  by  putting  one  hand  under  his  chin,  and  the 
other  at  the  back  of  his  heud.  The  child,  only  six  or 
seven  years  old,  struggled,  dislocated  his  head,  and 
died  immediately.  The  father  coming  in  at  that  in- 
stant, and  transported  with  anger,  threw  a saddler's 
knife  at  the  man,  and  lodged  the  cutting  part  in  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  this  man  died  within  an  hour. 

There  are  a few  cases,  however,  in  which  disease  of 
these  parts  has  not  been  immediately  fatal.  Thus  the 
odontoid  process  has  been  destroyed  by  curie*,  or  the 
second  cervical  vertebra  has  been  dislocated,  and  yet 
the  patient  has  continued  to  live  for  some  months,  or 
even  some  years.  A remarkable  case  of  a diminished 
area  of  the  occipilal  foramen,  whence  resulted  great 
pressure  oti  the  cord,  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Holbertou,* 
and  yet  the  patient  lived  more  than  two  years,  the  most 
remarkable  symptom  being  an  extremely  low  pulse.  In 
these  chronic  cases  the  formation  of  the  disease  is  slow, 
so  that  the  cord  becomes  accustomed  to  the  gradually 
increasing  pressure,  and  the  respiration  consequently 
still  continues  to  be  carried  on  principally,  though  feebly, 
by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles  being  more  or  less  palsied. 

When  the  injury,  however,  is  below  the  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerves,  or  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebra*,  the  inspiration  is  free,  but  the  expi- 
ration is  laborious,  for  the  intercostal  and  abdominal 
muscles  are  paralyzed  and  incapable  of  assisting  in  that 
process.  The  patient  can  yawn,  fur  that  is  an  act  ac- 
companied by  inspiration ; but  he  cannot  sneeze,  for 
that  is  an  act  accompanied  by  expiration.  At  this  point, 
also,  the  upper  extremities  ore  still  palsied,  both  as  relates 
to  motion  and  to  sensation.  When  the  ]>alsy  of  motion 
and  of  sensation  is  complete,  the  patient,  says  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  during  the  short  remaining  period  of  his 
life,  presents  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a living 
head,  with  its  sensibility  and  muscular  powers  unim- 
paired, attached  to  a trunk  and  extremities  of  whose 
existence  be  is  only  conscious  by  the  sense  of  sight 
Another  very  common  symptom  connected  with  injuries 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  is  priapism.  This 
affection  shows  itself  about  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  accident,  and  generally  subsides  after  the  first  fort- 
night. It  sometimes  occurs  even  when  all  sensation  in 
the  part  itself  b destroyed,  so  that  the  patient  is  not  sen- 
sible even  when  the  catheter  is  introduced. 

If  the  injury  be  in  the  situation  of  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth cervical  vertebrae,  the  palsy  of  motion  and  of 
sensation  is  frequently  imperfect  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, while  it  ia  complete  in  the  trunk  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

When  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  in  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities may  still  suffer  from  an  incomplete  palsy 
either  of  motion  or  of  sensation,  or  both.  When,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  a line  with  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  upper 
extremities  remain  unimpaired,  but  the  respiration  ia 
still  difficult  from  the  palsy  of  the  intercostal  and  abdo- 
minal muscles. 

The  symptoms,  when  the  injury  is  in  the  lumbar 

* Med.  Chir.  Traat.  voL  xxlr.  p.  180. 
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region,  are  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  dorsal  region, 
tajy  Prio-  except  that  the  respiration  is  unaffected.  Dupuytren  has 
Moihrinr  ^marked,  *bo,  when  the  lumbar  region  is  the  seat  of 
. ^ the  disease,  that  the  sound  introduced  into  the  bladder 

is  more  frequently  covered  with  incrustations,  and  that 
the  patient  also  more  commonly  suffers  from  ulceration 
of  the  nates ; but  these  symptoms  perhaps  result  only  in 
oonsequence  of  the  patient  surviving  for  a longer  period 
than  when  the  superior  portions  of  the  cord  are  affected. 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  cord  the  palsied  limbs 
usually  waste  and  become  atrophied. 

In  cases  in  which  a limb  has  suffered  from  palsy, 
both  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  some  singular  pheno- 
mena have  been  observed  ; or  that  when  a stimulus  has 
been  applied  to  the  palsied  limb,  it  often  occasions  in- 
voluntary contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  limb.  Thus, 
when  a feather  is  passed  lightly  over  the  hollow  of  the 
foot,  as  in  lickling,  convulsions  occur  in  the  limb  al- 
though the  patient  is  quite  unconscious  that  anything  is 
touching  his  foot.  These  movements  also  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  volition,  and  vary  in  extent  and  force 
inversely  with  the  degree  of  voluntary  power  possessed 
by  the  affected  limb,  being  most  forcible  when  the  loss 
of  voluntary  power  is  moat  complete,  and  diminishes 
gradually  in  extent  and  force  as  that  power  is  increased. 
In  some  instances,  by  irritating  one  leg,  movements  were 
caused  not  only  in  that  leg,  but  also  in  the  other  leg ; 
and  similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  by  Sir  G. 
Blane  and  others,  in  decapitated  animals,  showing  even 
a portion  of  the  cord  may  furnish  a supply  of  nervous 
energy  after  disease  has  interrupted  its  connexion  with 
the  brain. 

Diagnosis.  —Disease*  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  and  diseases 
of  the  brain,  are  often  followed  by  nearly  similar  symp- 
toms ; and  consequently  the  one  seat  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  other.  But  the  history  of  the  case, 
or  whether  it  ha*  or  has  not  been  preceded  by  a fit  of 
apoplexy  or  of  epilepsy,  will  often  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  seat  of  the  disorder.  Myelitis  is  distin- 
guished from  lumbago,  psoas  abscess,  and  hip  disease 
by  the  absence  of  pain,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  palsy. 

Another  point  of  diagnosis  is,  can  we  determine  from 
the  symptoms  whether  the  cord  or  the  membranes  be 
the  seat  of  the  disease  ? Baglivi  and  Pulli&io  trephined 
the  spine  in  the  dorsal  regions  of  many  dogs.  These 
animals  did  not  appear  to  suffer  when  the  knife  pierced 
the  substance  of  the  cord ; but  if  the  dura  mater  alone 
was  pricked,  they  fell  into  convulsions.  The  same  phe- 
nomena appear  in  many  cases  tu  follow  in  the  human 
subject,  namely,  that  when  the  cord  alone  is  diseased, 
the  patient  suffers  no  pain  ; while  on  the  contrary,  when 
tbe  membranes  are  diseased,  he  often  suffers  most  severe 
pain,  with  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs. 

Prognosis. — It  is  certain  that  many  rare*  of  severe 
oontusion  of  the  spine  do  recover,  although  it  seems 
probable  some  organic  lesion  must  have  taken  place. 
There  seems  likewise  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  many 
perfectly  recover  from  superficial  inflammatory  lesions 
of  the  brain  afier  fever,  so  also  that  many  slight  inflam- 
matory affections  of  tbe  substance  of  the  cold  may  sub- 
side, and  the  patient  do  well.  Many  cases,  indeed,  even 
when  the  bladder  is  slightly  affected,  do  recover.  If, 
however,  the  disease  be  of  more  than  u few  weeks'  con- 
tinuance the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Still  some 
few  do  recover,  the  leg  being  withered.  But  more  com- 
monly the  disease  runs  no,  and  the  patient  at  length  falls 
after  a long  struggle. 


Treatment. — In  classing  ramollisRement  of  the  cord  EJeowo- 
with  inflammation,  it  misiht  appear  necessarily  to  infer 
that  the  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic*!.  It  Medicine. 

is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  mode  is  at  any  . ^ , . 

time  advantageous ; and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  after 
palsy  hns  occurred.  Previous  to  that  symptom  it  may 
be  admissible;  but,  even  then,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  almost  as  soon  as  the 
blood  flow*.  After  the  palsy  has  manifested  itself,  bleed- 
ing is  plainly  improper ; for.  the  nervous  influence  being 
intercepted,  the  powers  of  the  lower  part  of  tbe  body 
are  so  reduced  that  it  readily  runs  into  gangrene,  a 
tendency  which  losa  of  blood  greatly  increases.  M It  is 
a great  mistake,"  says  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  “ to  think 
blood-letting  always  proper.”  UI  have  no  reason  to 
think  blood-letting  arrests  softening." 

As  bleeding  rather  aggravates  than  amends  the  symp- 
toms, the  greater  number  of  chances  of  saving  the 
patient  rest  on  our  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal  so 
as  to  produce  three  or  four  motions  in  tbe  24  hours,  and 
thus  creating  such  a derivation  as  in  some  degree  to 
relieve  the  parts : at  least  the  greater  number  of  pa- 
tients that  do  recover  are  restored  by  these  means. 

The  purgative  is  not  perhaps  important;  but  as  the 
neutral  salts  act  not  only  oti  the  intestines,  but  also  on 
the  bladder,  that  class  of  remedies  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. At  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  are  kept 
free,  the  patient  should  be  ullowed  a liberal  supply 
of  wine,  or  from  six  to  eight  ounces  daily,  and  should  be 
indulged  in  animal  food  at  least  once  a day.  If  these 
means  fail,  and  the  disease  proceed,  we  have  no  specific 
remedy.  Some  physicians  have  recommended  small 
doses  of  the  tinct.  of  cantharides,  but  the  result  has  been 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Of  the  untried  medicines 
perhaps  the  secale  cornutum  is  of  the  greatest  promise. 

With  respect  to  local  applications,  as  blisters,  moxss, 
or  scions,  they  are  possible  remedies,  but  the  tendency  to 
gangrene  renders  their  application  of  doubtful  utility. 

When  had  recourse  to,  however,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  apply  them  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  than 
immediately  over  it,  the  greater  vitality  of  the  superior 
parts  giving  us  greater  assurance  of  our  being  able  to 
heal  them. 

Of  Inflammation  and  other  Simple  Organic 
Diseases  of  Strcctcre  or  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  mouth,  the  great  adit  to  the  alimentary  canal,  is 
often  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
the  gums,  and  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  is  liable  to  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  from  a variety  of  causes,  as  sharp 
corners  of  the  teeth,  or  rugged  tartar  on  their  external 
surfaces.  These  affections  are  seldom  of  much  moment ; 
and  simple  ulcers  may  be  readily  made  to  heal  by  ab- 
stracting the  exciting  causes,  and  the  application  of  tome 
astringent  wash,  or  of  some  mild  ointment.  Ulceration 
of  the  mouth,  also,  when  produced  by  mercury,  even  sup- 
posing tbe  tongue  to  protrude,  for  the  most  part  readily 
heals  on  leaving  off  tbs  use  of  the  medicine.  In  some 
few  ca'c*.  however,  tbe  inflammation  thus  produced  does 
not  readily  subside,  and  the  salivation  continues,  the 
ulceration  extends,  portions  of  the  jaw  exfoliate,  ami  in  a 
few  cases  death  result*.  In  these  severe  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  support  the  patient  by  wine  and  sago,  and 
by  quina,  or  oilier  tonic  medicine,  and  also  to  wash 
the  mouth  frequently  with  an  acid  gargle,  or  with  a so- 
lution of  the  chlorides. 
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Besides  these  affections,  the  bones  of  the  palate  aome- 
ury  Pria-  times  exfoliate,  an  affection  most  commonly  the  result 
of  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
v , antrum  maxillare  is  occasionally  inflamed,  when  the 

symptoms  are  a violent  throbbing  pain  in  the  part 
affected,  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  teeth.  The  side  of 
the  face  » likewise  swelled  from  iufiltration  of  all  the 
•oft  parts,  and  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  cor- 
responding nostril  is  generally  red  and  swollen.  If  the 
disease  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  no  exit  for  the 
pus  exists,  enlargement  of  the  cavity  takes  place,  so  that 
the  ossa  mala  project,  or  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  thrust 
upwards.  The  mucous  membrane  also  lining  the  an- 
trum becomes  thickened,  when  the  small  aperture  by 
which  the  antrum  and  nostril  communicate  is  closed,  and 
no  outlet  left  for  the  accumulating  fluid.  <■  If  the  disease 
be  not  interfered  with,  the  matter  most  usually  makes 
ha  way  by  ulceration  into  the  socket  of  a decayed  tooth, 
nr  the  anterior  par  teles  is  absorbed,  and  it  now  flows 
by  the  nose,  by  the  side  of  the  canine  or  small  molar 
teeth,  greatly  annoying  the  patient  by  its  factor  and  by 
the  slowness  with  which  the  abscess  is  emptied.  This 
affection,  unless  it  is  prevented  forming  by  bleeding, 
fomentations,  nnd  by  purging,  falls  in  the  latter  stage 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  There  are 
likewise  some  other  minor  diseases  of  the  mouth,  as 
gum-boils,  serous  cysts,  ranulje,  and  the  occlusion  of 
the  salivary  ducts  by  calcareous  deposits,  but  these  also 
are  aurgical.  The  diseases  of  that  part  of  the  mouth 
termed  the  throat  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  symptoms  of  disease  of  those  parts.  There  are, 
however,  two  diseases  of  the  mouth  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  the  attention  of  the  physician,  a*  the 
various  forms  of  stomalis  termed  aphthae. 

Or  Aphtiuk,  oa  Inflammation  op  tub  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Mouth.  (Thrush.) 

1019  cases  are  reported  to  have  died  of  thrush  in 
1839,  in  England  and  Wales. 

Remote  Casts*. — The  remote  causes  of  this  affection 
are  very  various.  It  sometimes  arises  from  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  und  bowels,  but  more  com- 
monly from  general  debility  ; it  is  also  the  concomitant  of 
the  latter  stages  of  almost  every  severe  disease.  Besides 
these  causes,  some  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere 
appear  to  engender  it,  for  it  is  epidemic  in  some  years 
and  hardly  known  in  others.  Thus  Billard  states,  that 
out  of  917  healthy  children  228  were  attacked  in  1 926 ; 
and,  according  to  Vallejx,  out  of  657  healthy  children 
MU  were  attacked  in  1934,  and  99  died.  When 
epidemic,  it  appears  to  have  a contagious  property; 
for,  according  to  Burns,  a healthy  child  socking  the 
breast  immediately  after  a diseased  child,  has  taken 
the  infection.  M.  Tan  pin  says  be  has  seen  it  com- 
municated to  a healthy  child  drinking  out  of  the  same 
glass,  or  eating  with  the  same  spoon,  after  an  infected 
child.  This  physician  also  says,  that  at  the  Udpital  ties 
Enfans  it  appears  almost  always  as  an  epidemic. 

Predisposing  C ousts. — This  clam  of  disease  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  childhood,  bo  that,  according  to 
Bnrns,  every  child  has  at  some  period  or  other  an 
attack.  In  the  adult,  however,  it  is  extremely  rare  as 
an  idiopathic  affection  ; but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as 
a result  of  severe  disease,  as  phthisis.  Taking  all  the 
forms  of  this  affection,  M.  Taupin  says  he  has  observed 
them  in  one  case  in  twenty  in  children,  and  but  only  in 


one  case  out  of  1900  sick  adults.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Elemen- 
l»ys  thau  in  girls.  The  most  common  age  ts  while  *•?>  Pda* 
suckling,  or  during  the  two  periods  of  dentition.  Mtdfctaa. 

Pathology. — The*e  inflammations  of  the  mucous  . _ . 

membrane  of  the  mouth  are  of  three  kinds, — the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  being  an  exudation  of  points  of 
lymph  of  the  sire  of  a pin's  head,  or  larger,  over  the 
surface  generally  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks,  tongue,  and  gums ; the  second  is  marked  by  a 
thickening  of  the  epithelium,  with  points  of  ulceration 
of  that  membrane,  the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  the 
denuded  tongue,  Ac.,  red  and  sore  to  the  touch.  These 
two  forms  of  aphthae  are  seldom  idiopathic,  but  are 
most  commonly  only  seen  in  the  last  bickerings  of  the 
lamp  of  life,  and  when  the  patient  is  wasted  by  long 
and  chronic  disease.  The  third  variety  is  when  the 
ulcer,  though  similarly  situated,  affects  the  deeper-seated 
tissues  as  well  as  the  epithelium,  and  often  occurs  in 
children  in  the  best  health.  This  disease  is  termed  the 
thrush , and  we  shall  now  limit  our  observations  to  this 
affection. 

Aphthae,  or  the  thrush^  consists  of  a number  of  small 
ulcere  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with 
edges  either  elevated  or  d pic , and  with  a greyish  base. 

Authors  have  allotted  to  these  a great  number  of  differ- 
ent seals,  as  the  epithelium,  the  mucous  follicles,  and  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself ; but  it  is 
probable  all  these  parts  mAy  be  affected.  They  have 
also  admitted  two  principal  varieties  of  this  affection,  or 
aphtha  simplices,  and  apbthse  contagion®,  the  one  being 
contagious,  the  other  not  so;  but  this  difference  of 
property  is  certainly  not  very  cleorly  proved. 

Aphthse  simplices  are  characterized  by  a number  of 
little  white  transparent  vesicles,  which  shortly  rupture, 
leaving  a small  round  while  ulcer,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  areola.  The  course  of  this  disease  ts  not  deter- 
mined, but  it  varies  from  a few  days  to  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks,  and  is  supjiosed  to  be  kept  up  by  a succes- 
sion of  crops.  This  form  of  disease  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  pharynx,  (esophagus,  stomach,  small  and  Large  intes- 
tines, and  also  about  the  anus. 

The  aphtha:  contagiosa?  differ  little  from  the  preceding, 
except  that  the  ulcers  arc  of  an  irregular  oblong,  and  in 
size  and  shape  about  that  of  a barleycorn.  They 
usually  affect  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  sides  of  the 
fran  um,  the  outside  of  the  gums,  and  the  interior  of 
the  cheek ; but  in  no  instance  has  it  been  observed  that 
these  ulcers  extend  to  the  pharynx,  or  other  part  of  the 
alimentary  or  respiratory  canals.  The  course  of  these 
ulcere  is  not  well  determined  ; but  sometimes  they  dis- 
appear in  a week,  while  in  other  cases  they  will  last  for 
a mouth  or  six  weeks;  the  same  ulcere  either  continu- 
ing, or  else  being  renewed  by  a succession  of  crops. 

This  affectiou  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  abundant 
salivation,  and  sometimes  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck.  In  this  form  of  aplilhe,  likewise,  the 
poison  appears  to  have  an  ultimate  action  ou  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  of  the  lungs,  terminating  in  a loose 
spongy  hepatization. 

Symptoms. — Some  local  pain  and  beat  of  the  mouth, 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  suckling,  with  an 
alteration  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice ; also  some  slight 
febrile  re-action,  causing  the  child  to  be  fretful,  are  the 
principal  symptoms  marking  aphtha:  simplices. 

The  symptoms  of  thrush,  or  of  aphthse  contagiosse, 
are  fever,  which  sometimes  causes  the  child  to  be 
drowsy,  oppressed,  und  hot  for  some  hours  to  two  or 
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Eteraen-  throe  day*  before  the  aphthae  appear.  The  ulceration 
established,  the  fever  proceed*,  often  accompanied  by 
Medicine,  much  delirium  and  subsullus  teudinum.  The  stomach 
. Jrt—y—  ->  and  bowel#  also  ore  much  deranged,  the  stools  green  ond 
acrid,  so  as  to  excoriate  the  rectum,  and  cuuae  much 
pain.  The  pulse  also  is  quick,  and  the  tongue,  though 
while  at  first,  often  becomes  brown  and  dry  ; and  these 
symptoms  continue  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  when 
the  child  recovers,  or  else,  perhapa,  from  some  secondary 
action  on  the  luugs,  he  ultimately  sink*. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aphthae  simplices  de- 
pends on  restoring  the  disordered  bowels  or  other  parts 
that  may  be  diseased  to  their  usual  healthy  actions; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  this  treatment  should  be 
tonic,  at  least  as  far  os  the  case  admits  of ; and  of  tonics 
the  infusi  auranlii  c.  tinct.  aurantii,  are  among  the  best 
for  children.  A small  quantity  of  wine,  mixed  with 
three  parts  of  water,  may  also  be  given  once  or  twice  a day. 

The  treatment  of  the  aphthee  contagios®,  or  thrush, 
even  when  there  is  much  fever  and  delirium,  is  also 
best  treated  on  the  tonic  principle,  and  especially  by 
small  quantities  of  wine,  together  with  attention  to  the 
bowels.  Some  practitioners  odd  to  this  a local  treat- 
ment of  the  borate  of  soda,  mixed  with  honey,  applied 
to  the  ulcers ; others  wash  the  mouth  with  infusion  of 
roses,  or  else  with  a solution  of  zinc  or  other  lotion  ; 
but  these  applications  are  not  important.  The  treatment 
, of  the  pneumonia,  which  sometimes  follows  this  affec- 

tion, is  not  determined.  The  little  patient's  diet  should 
be  slops,  sago,  arrow-root,  broths,  aud  light  puddings. 

Op  Inflammation  and  op  other  Simple  Diseases  op 

Structure  op  the  Mucous  Membrane  op  the 
(Esophagus. 

(Esophagitis — is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

Remote  Cause. — Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus 
is  a rare  disease,  for  the  morbid  poisons  have  little  in- 
fluence over  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  general  causes,  as  they  are  termed,  as  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  are  in  like  manner  seldom  followed  by  in- 
flammatory affections  of  this  part.  The  most  frequent 
causes  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  are  children 
accidentally  drinking  boiling  water  out  of  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle;  swallowing  corrosive  liquids,  as  the  mineral 
acids ; aud  wounds  most  commonly  inflicted  in  the  act 
of  committing  suicide. 

Predisposing  CeriLrex.— -Children  a few  days  old  are 
sometimes  affected  with  slight  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  (esophagus;  and  such  few  other  case*  as  do  occur 
may  prubably  take  place  at  every  period  of  life. 

Pathology. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus 
is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  to  the  adhesivr,  to  the  ulcerative, 
and  to  the  gangrenous  inflammations  ; but  no  instance  is 
known  of  its  being  the  seat  of  serous  or  of  suppurative 
inflammation,  without  breach  of  surface. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus  is  characterized  by  a deep  redness  of  the 
part  affected,  generally  terminating  by  resolution,  hut 
occasionally  followed  by  separation  of  the  cuticle.  If 
the  disease  proceeds,  lymph  ia  thrown  out  In  new-born 
children  point*  of  lymph  are  often  found  lying  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  being  apparently 
an  extension  of  the  thrush  affecting  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  Andral  has  once  seen  in  a girl  twelve  years 
old  lymph  thrown  out  after  the  manner  of  broad  bands 
in  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  After  puberty 


this  form  of  inflammation  is  still  more  rare,  but  there  Elemen- 
are  some  few  instances.  Cruveilhier  sa)s  that  he  found 
among  the  preparations  of  Dupuytren  a very  remark-  Medicine, 
able  example  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  ter-  , * 

minating  in  the  formation  of  a false  membrane,  which 
coated  this  canal  throughout  its  whole  length.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  also  gives  the  case  of  a gentleman,  aged 
twenty-six,  who  caught  cold  and  died  in  about  three 
weeks.  Tlte  whole  of  the  pharynx  was  covered  by  a 
loose  adventitious  membrane,  which  also  extended  over 
the  epiglottis,  and  portions  of  it  were  found  lying  in 
small  irregular  masses  within  the  larynx,  at  the  upper 
pert.  A similar  membrane  was  traced  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  oesophagus,  quite  to 
the  cardiac  onfice. 

Besides  lymph  being  thrown  out,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus  may  also  ulcerate.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  gives  the  case  of  a young 
woman,  aged  twenty-one,  who  had  swallowed,  as  she 
supposed,  about  a table-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
patient  survived  forty-five  weeks  and  three  days.  The 
oesophagus  for  the  lower  two-thirds  was  thickened  aud 
narrowed,  and  the  seat  of  an  irregular  cicatrix,  Allow- 
ing that  an  ulcer  had  existed  and  had  healed. 

These  ulcer*,  in  general,  form  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  by  continued  extension  they 
at  last  penetrate  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx, 
so  that  the  pnlienl  often  dies  suffocated  from  the  es- 
cape of  food  into  the  lungs.  Occasionally  the  ulceration 
take*  place  from  without  inwards.  A lady  look  cold,  as 
she  imagined,  by  riding  in  her  carriage  with  the  window 
down.  Much  difficulty  of  swallowing  ensued,  and  the 
probang  could  not  be  passed  into  the  stomach.  At  the 
end  of  a few  weeks  she  was  seized  with  a sudden  vomit- 
ing, and  threw  up  a large  quantity  of  matter,  after  which 
she  rapklly  recovered.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  an 
abscess  had  formed  in  the  submucous  tissue,  which 
burst  into  the  (Esophagus.  Mr.  Travers  ha*  also  given 
a case  of  a deep-seated  tumor  found  on  the  right  side  of 
the  trachea,  which  opened  at  length  into  the  (Esophagus, 
and  the  patient  passed  pus  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus. 

Wilmer  has  given  the  case  of  a patient  who  was 
wounded  in  the  mouth  by  a small  sword.  Au  abscess 
formed,  which  opened  internally  into  the  (esophagus, 
and  externally  in  the  neck,  and  the  pus  which  escaped 
was  often  mixed  with  alimentary  matters.  The  part 
became  gangrened— the  carotid  was  laid  bare — and  the 
patient  died. 

Dilatation, — The  (esophagus  may  be  partially  or  ge- 
nerally dilated.  Dr,  Ilanny  ( Edin . Med.  Surg.  Jour. 
vol.  lx.  p.  66,)  gives  a case  of  general  dilatation  in  a 
young  man  aged  thirty,  who  had  suffered  from  dysphagia, 
aud  iu  whom  the  oesophagus  was  found  dilated  to  the 
size  of  a child's  arm,  measuring  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  walls  were  thickened,  but  without  ulcera- 
tion or  carcinomatous  deposit.  Instance*  of  partial  dila- 
tation of  the  oesophagus  are  much  more  common,  and 
very  constantly  exist  when  the  cardiac  orifice  is  ob- 
structed, or  the  seat  of  cancerous  deposit.  In  general 
there  is  only  one  pouch,  capable  perhaps  of  containing  a 
large  portion  of  an  ordinary  dinner;  but  in  a few  in- 
stances the  dilatation  is  multiplex  ; and  on  instance  of  this 
is  given  by  M.  Roennowofa  young  person  who  suffered 
much  from  offensive  breath,  and  in  whom  the  oesophagus 
was  found,  after  death,  dilated  into  several  cavities, 
containing  the  remains  of  aliment  in  a putrid  slate. 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  occasionally  met  with. 
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Kkmeo-  and  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  cases  of  poi- 
soning  with  the  mineral  acids,  the  whole  (esophageal 
j25ieiii*.  CBnn*  « found  constricted  and  narrowed ; the  mucous 
> , membrane  puckered  up  and  contracted  so  as  greatly  to 

diminish  tho  calibre  ot'  the  canal  generally.  More  com- 
monly the  stricture  is  partial ; one  circular  muscular  fibre 
perhap*  haring  abnormally  contracted,  and  in  this  state 
been  bound  down  by  adhesive  inflammation,  diminishing 
the  diameter  of  the  canal  at  that  part  to  at  least  one-half. 
Dr.  Baillie  mentions  a case  in  which  from  this  cause  the 
diameter  of  the  o»ophagu*  was  so  reduced  as  hardly  to 
allow  a garden  pea  to  pass,  yet  in  all  other  respects  the 
oesophagus  was  healthy.  The  party  had  laboured  for 
many  years  under  a difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  could 
only  pass  substances  of  an  extremely  minute  size  into 
the  stomach.  A beautiful  specimen  of  this  description 
is  to  he  found  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Ramottisscmenl.  — Guersent  and  Bouillaud  have 
given  several  cases  of  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  in  con- 
sequence of  ramollissement.  The  following  instance  is 
related  by  Boerhaave.  The  Baron  Wossonmaer,  of  an 
excellent  constitution,  but  subject  to  the  gout,  bad  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  taking  an  emetic  afler  every  excess 
at  table,  which  with  him  was  not  infrequent.  One  even- 
ing, afler  a copious  repast,  his  emetic  not  producing  its 
usual  effect,  lie  made  some  efforts  to  assist  it ; all  at 
once,  however,  he  shrieked  out,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  complained  of  atrocious  pain,  and  of  having 
felt  something  burst  at  the  superior  portion  of  his  sto- 
mach. He  died  in  eighteen  hours.  On  opening  the  chest, 
the  lung  on  the  left  side  was  found  swimming  in  a fluid 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  stomach.  This  fluid  was 
traced  to  a transverse  rupture  of  the  (Esophagus,  without 
any  trace  of  ulcer  or  erosion,  and  through  which  the  fluid 
had  made  its  way  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Induration. — Dr.  Baillie  is  of" opinion  that  induration 
of  the  (esophagus  seldom  or  never  exists,  except  as  the 
first  stage  of  cancer  of  this  organ.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, stale  that  they  have  seen  the  (esophagus  sur- 
rounded with  a cartilaginous  ring,  and  in  one  case  that 
it  was  actually  converted  into  bone. 

Polypi. — Polypi  of  the  (esophagus  are  much  more  rare 
than  of  the  larynx.  Graaef,  Schneider,  Pringle,  Monro, 
and  others,  have  all,  however,  seen  this  disease. 

Schneider  says  that  at  the  autopsy  of  a woman,  aged 
fifiy-four,  and  who  died  of  dyaphagiA,  he  found  three 
polypous  tumors  in  the  oesophagus.  These  tumors 
were  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  two 
of  them  adhered  to  the  mucous  membrane  by  a thin 
pedicle,  while  the  third  was  attached  by  a broad  base. 
In  substance  they  were  fleshy*  except  the  pedicles,  which 
were  Arm  and  white.  The  case  given  by  Monro  is  one 
of  great  interest,  as  the  tumor  was  made  out  during 
life,  and  successfully  removed  by  a ligature.  It  is  as 
follows 

James  Davison,  aged  6S  years,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  for  a polypus  of  the  (esophagus.  On  ex- 
amining the  throat  nothing  extraordinary  was  dis- 
covered, but  on  irritating  the  pharynx  till  the  man 
vomited,  a long  fleshy  excrescence  was  thrown  np, 
which  filled  the  mouth  and  almost  reached  to  the  teeth. 
It  hud  four  heads  growing  from  the  same  stem,  and 
now  so  pressed  upon  the  larynx  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
tained in  the  mouth  longer  than  a minute  without  danger 
of  suffocating  the  patient.  For  many  years  it  had  ren- 
dered deglutition  difficult,  respiration  less  free,  speech 
less  distinct,  and  produced  frequent  fits  of  coughing. 


by  which  it  was  forced  upwards  into  the  mouth.  In  a Wemen- 
consultation,  it  was  determined  to  remove  it,  first  per-  ,af7  **r‘n- 
forming  tracheotomy  in  order  that  the  patient  might  MedtefaM 
breathe,  and  then  by  passing  a ligature  round  the  ex-  . ^ ] 

crescence.  This  plan  entirely  succeeded,  and  a great 
part  of  the  tumor  separated  aud  came  away  in  the  stools. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  patient  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital out  of  health  and  emaciated,  not  having  been  nble 
for  some  months  to  lake  scarcely  uny  solid  or  liquid 
food.  He  shortly  afler  died,  when  the  oesophagus  was 
found  to  be  distended  by  a large  fleshy  polypus,  which 
grew  from  the  anterior  surface  about  three  inches  below 
the  glottis,  single  at  its  base  and  divided  into  two  heads, 
of  which  the  largest  and  longest  reached  almost  to  the 
stomach. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  (esophagitis  are  almost 
entirely  local,  and  consist  principally  of  pain,  of  dys- 
phagia, of  the  expectoration  of  a thick  viscid  mucus, 
and  perhaps  vomiting;  emaciation  follows  the  loss  of 
nutrition,  and  the  patient  ultimately  falls  from  inanition. 

Dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  marked  by  nearly  the 
same  symptoms.  Stricture  of  this  canal  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  introduction  of  a probang.  In  ramollisse- 
meut  of  this  part  the  patient,  except  perhaps  suffering 
from  indigestion,  is  generally  in  tolerable  health  till  the 
rupture  takes  place,  and  then  the  aliment  being  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  he  dies  from  pleuritia  or 
asphyxia.  The  symptomsof  induration  without  cancerous 
deposit  are  not  determined.  The  existence  of  a polypous 
tumor  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  when  it  is 
high  enough  to  he  visible. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded are  similar  slates  of  the  stomach ; and  the 
diagnosis  in  these  ca«es  is  often  difficult  aud  perplexing. 

Stricture  may  be  confounded  with  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tions caused  by  an  irritated  state  of  the  lung  or 
trachea. 

Prognosis. — Simple  (esophagitis  is  probably  often  re- 
covered from,  as  is  seen  alter  wounds  of  the  throat  par- 
tially dividing  the  ceaoph&gu*.  The  chronic  forms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus  probably  oflen  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  ultimate  death  of  the  patient.  Ulcera- 
tion extending  into  the  thoracic  cavity  is  in  all  cases 
fatal. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  oesophagitis  is  by 
small  local  bleedings,  by  warm  cataplasms  to  the  neck, 
and  by  moderately  acting  on  the  bowels.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  chronic  forms  some  opiate  is  essential. 

The  use  of  the  probang  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  practitioner ; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  it  can  lie  really  useful,  for  in  dilata- 
tion and  in  stricture  of  this  canal  there  is  an  equal 
danger  of  rupturing  the  canal  and  causing  an  ulcer. 

When  the  case  is  hopeless  from  the  small  quantity  of 
aliment  which  readies  the  stomach,  life  may  yet  be  pro- 
longed by  enemata  of  broths,  milk,  egg  wine,  or  other 
nutritious  fluid  matters. 

Or  Gastritis. 

Gastritis — is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach. 

Remote  Cause. — Gastritis  is  often  the  consequence  of 
the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  especially  of  the  typhoid 
and  paludal  poisons,  or  of  the  poison  of  the  lumping- 
cough.  It  in  also  very  constantly  the  result  of  many 
other  poisons,  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxalic 
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EUmen-  acid.  This  disease,  however,  is  extremely  rare  from  the 
U^l«of  tcl*on  cau-Mrs,  for  in  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 

MctUcine.  BU^ar  WBr  not  more  than  six  cases  are  reported  among 
y m — ^ — n . the  troop,  exposed  as  they  were  to  every  species  of  pri- 
vation, and  in  civil  life  Louis  opened  500  bodies  without 
finding  a single  instance.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
citing acute  inflammation  in  the  stomach  will  lie  seen  in 
the  long  escape  of  the  polyphagist,  who  swallows  knives 
aud  watches,  and  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  things  ; and 
of  the  I ndian,  who  passed  many  times  daily  a biunt  swonl 
into  his  stomach  with  impunity,  till  at  last  he  pierced  its 
coats  and  died.  The  stomach,  also,  we  find,  will  bear 
tea  or  coffee  of  an  almost  boiling  temperature,  followed 
perhaps  shortly  afterwards  by  a quantity  of  ice.  One  of 
the  persons  resident  at  the  Eddystone  lighi -house  at  the 
time  it  was  burnt,  swallowed  a quantity  of  molten  lead 
when  looking  from  below  upwards  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire.  But  even  after  this  intensely  hot  sub- 
stance had  passed  into  his  stomach,  he  lived  several 
days.  His  attendants  hardly  believed  his  story  pos- 
sible, but  on  examining  him  arter  death  a lump  of  lead 
weighing  some  ounces  was  taken  from  the  stomach. 

Predisposing  Cautes. — The  Tew  cases  of  simple  gas- 
tritis that  occur  have  been  met  with  for  the  mast  part 
in  adults. 

Pathology.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  and  the  ulcerative 
inflammations,  and  these  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

The  pathognomic  characters  of  acute  red  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  are 
redness,  increased  thickness,  and  diminished  cohesion, 
so  that  much  larger  portions  of  it  can  be  removed  by  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  than  in  health.  The  redness  may  con- 
sist of  a few  points,  or  it  may  be  arborescent,  or  striated, 
or  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  site,  or  it  msy  occupy  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  colour  of  the  inflamed 
part  is  of  a deep  venous  red,  approaching  to  black ; and 
if  it  be  seen  or  represented  of  a lighter  hue,  this  result 
has  probably  been  produced  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which 
in  a few  second*  changes  the  venous  tint  into  a bright 
scarlet.  The  seat  of  the  redness  is  sometimes  the  villo- 
sities,  sometimes  the  web  of  the  membrane,  and  some- 
times also  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  which  is  often 
injected,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  ecchymosis.  The 
parts  most  frequently  inflamed  are  the  cardiac  or  pyloric 
orifices,  the  fuudua,  the  convexity  of  the  folds,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  stomach.  In  chronic  red  diffuse 
inflam  mu  l ion  there  is  the  some  deep  venous  colour,  the 
same  thickening,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissue  is  increased.  There 
is  a great  tendency  also  for  the  deep  venous  colour,  as 
it  subsides,  to  become  changed  to  a rusty  brown,  or  else 
to  a slate  colour. 

The  adhesive  inflammation,  or  throwing  out  of  lymph 
at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
is  a rare  disease.  Hillard  says  he  has  met  with  it  three 
times  in  the  stomachs  of  children  that  have  died  of 
thrush  ; and  Andral  once  saw  it  in  the  stomach  of  a 
child  12  years  old.  There  is  a specimen  of  this  kind  to 
he  seen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often  the 
seat  of  ulcerative  inflammation.  In  some  cases  the  ulcer 
is  a mere  erosion,  but  more  commonly  it  has  a distinct 
edge,  generally  sharp,  as  if  cut  by  a punch,  and  again  it 
may  be  depressed,  shelving  offiuto  the  muscular  coal. 
In  some  lew  instances  the  edge  is  elevated  and  thickened. 
The  bate  of  the  nicer  is  the  mucous,  the  muscular,  or 


the  serous  coat;  and  in  extreme  cases  the  latter  ruptures.  Klemra- 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  when  the  mucous  P*fa»- 
membrane  is  ulcerated,  the  serous  co«t  adheres  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ; and  ^ 
in  the  latter  case,  if  the  ulceration  proceeds,  an  artificial 
anus,  as  it  » termed,  may  be  formed,  the  food  escaping 
externally ; or  it  may  adhere  to  the  colon,  and  the  food 
escape  into  that  canal.  Ulceration  sometimes  takes 
place  from  without  inwards,  as  well  as  from  within  out- 
wards ; thus  an  abscess  of  the  liver  or  6pleen  may  burst 
into  the  stomach,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  colon  has  also 
been  known  to  communicate  with  that  viscus,  the  fiscal 
matter  passing  upwards.  The  form  of  the  ulcer  is  very 
various,  generally  circular  or  oval,  but  sometimes  linear, 
or  irregular.  The  number  is  equally  uncertain  ; gene- 
rally one  in  chronic  gastritis ; but  in  acute  gastritis 
there  are  often  several,  and  in  some  cases  the  stomach  is 
absolutely  “ cnblee 1 n size  they  vary  from  a pin’s. head 
to  a sixpence,  or  to  balf-a-crown ; and  in  some  cases  of 
pnisouing  from  mineral  acids,  a large  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  sloughs  off.  The  ulceration  in  some 
rare  case*  has  ended  in  gangreue. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  stomach  sometimes  extends  to 
all  its  coats,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  some  one  or  more  of 
them. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  is  hypertrophied  it 
sometimes  appears  granulated  ; at  others  large  patches 
rise  up  from  half  a line  to  two  lines  above  the  general 
level  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Instead  of  affecting  all 
the  web  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  villoeities  are 
sometimes  alone  hypertrophied.  The  muscular  coat 
also  often  participates  in  the  disease,  and  so  also  may 
the  serous  membrane ; and  when  ail  the  coats  are  affected 
the  thickness  of  the  stomach  is  oAen  double  or  treble  its 
usual  substance. 

Atrophy. — The  membranes  of  the  stomach  may  be 
collectively  or  individually  atrophied.  Atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  limited  to  the  villosities, 
which  sometimes  entirely  disappear.  Again,  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  generally  atrophied  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a third  of  its  usual  substance.  The  muscular  tissue 
may  be  reduced  to  a few  scattered  pok-cuJoured  fibres; 
while,  taking  the  stomach  generally,  it  may  be  so 
Atrophied  as  to  be  almost  without  villosities,  almost 
without  muscular  fibre,  and  so  reduced  as  to  consist  only 
of  an  attenuated  serous  and  an  equally  attenuated 
mucous  membrane. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  be  general  or  par- 
tial. Andral  gives  a case  in  which  the  stomach  had 
acquired  such  au  increase  of  size  that  it  covered  the 
whole  mass  of  intestines,  so  that  its  greater  curvature 
touched  the  os  pubis.  Iu  stricture  of  the  pylorus  the 
stomach  is  often  so  dilated  as  to  reach  the  umbilicus,  and 
even  often  exists  to  this  extent  when  the  pylorus  is  healthy. 

This  augmentation  of  capacity  usually  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  muscular  coal,  of  which  only  a few  fibres 
can  be  traced,  the  great  mass  of  them  being  replaced  by 
an  excess  of  cellular  tissue.  Dr.  Baillie  gives  an  instance 
of  partial  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a pouch  beiug 
formed  in  which  five  half-pence  had  been  lodged.  The 
coats  of  the  stomach,  he  says,  were  thinner  at  this  port, 
but  were  not  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

Contraction. — The  stomach  is  sometimes  found  to  con- 
tracted throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  os  not  to  be 
larger  than  a portion  of  the  small  intestine.  This  stale 
of  parts  i*  most  common  in  drunkards. 

Itamaiiuwment. — We  sometimes  open  patients  and 
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find  that  the  slightest  traction  of  the  walls  of  the 
tary  Prin-  stomach  ruptures  them.  In  these  cases  the  mucous 
Medicine  membrane,  the  muscular  coat,  the  peritooeum,  and 
. r b , also  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  these  coats,  are  soft- 
ened, and  in  some  cases  almost  liquified,  or  trans- 
formed into  a sort  of  transparent  jelly,  and  has  hence 
been  termed,  by  Cruveiihicr  ramolliuement  gelattni- 
forme.  This  state  may  exist  with  the  preservation  of 
the  normal  colour  of  each  tunic,  or  they  may  be  paler  or 
redder  than  usual.  The  ramollissemcni  may  be  limited 
to  one  tunic,  or  extend  to  all.  The  splenic  portion  is 
the  part  most  usually  affected  ; but  Andral  has  observed 
it  over  the  vyhole  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  In  one 
instance  the  walls  of  the  entire  stomach  resembled  a 
cherry-red  pulp;  and  the  child  died  with  continual  vo- 
miting. Another  child  bad  vomiting  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  coma,  and  died  in  five  or  six  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  illness.  The  stomach  in  this 
latter  case  was  reduced  to  a fine  web,  and  readily  tore  ; 
but  unlike  the  former  case,  it  was  remarkably  white,  al- 
though the  course  of  the  disease  had  been  most  rapid. 
In  other  cases  the  ramollissement  is  partial. 

Polypi  sometimes  grow  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  Brescbet  gives  like  case  of  a woman, 
aged  69,  in  whose  stomach  there  was  found  a consider- 
able growth  of  this  description.  M.  Rullier  presented 
to  the  Academic  Roy  ale  de  Medecine  a stomach  from 
which  there  grew  no  leas  than  eighty  of  these  excres- 
cences, whose  medium  size  was  that  of  a haxel-nut. 
Monro  gives  the  case  of  a lady,  aged  45  years,  and  the 
mother  of  several  children,  in  whom  was  detected, 
during  life,  a tumor  as  big  as  an  orange,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  navel.  Medicine  afforded  her  no  relief,  and  she 
died  emaciated.  On  examining  the  body,  the  tumor 
was  found  to  be  adhering,  by  its  neck,  to  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  was 
smooth,  and  the  body  of  it  so  firm,  solid,  and  tough, 
that  it  was  cut  through  with  some  difficulty.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  polypus  exhibited  an  uniform  surface.  In 
the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a sto- 
mach containing  six  or  eight  of  these  fleshy  growths, 
each  about  the  size  of  a small  nut. 

Symptoms. — Acute  gastritis,  with  ulceration,  is  often 
seen  in  cases  of  fever,  and  often  without  any  local 
symptom  to  mark  it.  In  one  case  it  was  accompanied 
by  great  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  depression,  with  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  almost  equal  to  that  in  hys- 
teria ; but  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  pain,  and 
many  authors  are  of  opinion  that  pain  i»  rarely  felt  unlesa 
an  eschar  is  detached  and  the  suhjacent  t issues  exposed. 

Acute  idiopathic  gastritis  is  so  rare  that  hardly  any 
writer  has  ventured  to  descrit*  the  symptoms.  When 
it  occurs,  however,  from  poisons,  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  oxalic  acid,  the  symptoms,  though  they 
greatly  vary,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  pain  of  the 
epigastrium,  increased  on  pressure,  with  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  face  is  pale  or  red,  and  the  eyes  are 
faded  or  brill iatit  and  injected,  the  skin  hot  or  cold, 
dry  or  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  or  weak  and  rapid,  according  to  the  dose  of  the 
poison,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient. 

The  course  of  acute  gastritis  is  generally  short,  and 
the  patient  usually  perishes  between  the  first  day  and  the 
end  of  a week,  and  more  commonly  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day.  In  cases  more  prolonged  the 
paticut  appears  recovered  after  the  third  or  fourth  day, 


suffers  no  pain,  and  the  vomiting  subsides;  but  this  Elemen- 
apparent  convalescence  is  often  interrupted  at  the  end  tory  Prin- 
of  two  or  three  weeks  by  the  detaching  of  the  eschar,  ripiosof 
sometimes  followed  by  hemorrhage,  aod  which  com-  Medicine, 
promises  the  life  of  the  patient,  in  other  instances  the 
ulcer  penetrates  deeper,  and  the  patient  dies  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

In  chronic  gastritis,  even  when  ulceration  exists,  the 
symptoms  present  an  endles*  series  of  shades.  In 
general  the  patient  experiences  a dull  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  considerably  increased  on  pressure,  and 
which  is  worse  after  eatiug.  This  pain  sometimes  in- 
termits, but  more  usually  is  continued.  The  appetite 
may  be  diminished  or  increased;  but  digestion  is  gene- 
rally difficult  and  painful,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
vomiting.  The  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  red  or  coated, 
and  the  bowels  irregular.  One  case  is  given,  in  which 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  was  so  trifling  that  h«  was 
dining  out,  and  in  the  act  of  singing  a jovial  song, 
when  the  peritoneal  coat  rupturing,  he  was  instantly 
seized  with  most  acute  pain,  and  in  a few  hours  died 
from  peritonitis.  Dr.  Farr  gives  a case  of  a hair- 
dresser in  whom  the  pain  occurred  only  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  in  severe  paroxysms.  Hits  man  bad  suffered 
occasionally  from  attack*  of  severe  abdominal  pain  for 
seven  years,  but  which  were  always  relieved  by  a glass 
of  brandy.  On  the  day  of  the  fatal  attack  he  had  en- 
dured the  pain  almost  without  interruption,  yet  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  business,  and  in  (lie  evening  even 
went  to  market  to  buy  fish  for  his  supper.  On  his  re- 
turn his  suffering  was  intolerable.  He  took  his  usual 
glass  of  brandy ; but  this  was  followed  by  vomiting. 

He  was  anxious  to  gel  to  bed,  but  dreaded  going  up 
stairs;  at  length,  however,  making  a desperate  effort, 
he  ran  up,  and  fell  as  be  entered  the  room.  Peritonitis 
was  established,  and  after  death  an  ulcer,  with  ruptured 
peritoneal  coat,  was  found  in  the  stomach.  In  chronic 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  the  peritoneal  membrane  sometimes 
forma  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
ulcer  eating  through  them,  an  artificial  anus,  is  formed, 
which  has  led  to  many  very  valuable  observations  being 
made  per  vitum  on  the  nature  of  digestion. 

Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  coat*  of  the  stomach 
are  perhaps  nut  to  be  determined  during  life,  except  as 
matters  of  inference,  from  the  indigestion  which  usually 
accompanies  them.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may 
perhaps  be  ascertained  by  examination,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially to  be  suspected  in  the  **  huge  feeder it*  en- 
largement being  perhaps  caused  like  enlargement  of  the 
bladder  by  over  distention.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
melancholic  patient.  Contraction  of  the  stomach  is  more 
usually  seen  in  the  drunkard,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
OTer  excitement  from  excessive  stimulus.  Louis  states, 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  his  caves  of  ramoilisse- 
ment  the  patient  has  laboured  under  indigestion,  and 
often  for  years  ; but  that  at  the  period  at  which  lie  con- 
ceives the  ramollissement  to  have  commenced,  the  loss 
of  appetite  was  complete,  and  accompanied  by  gastral- 
gia,  nausea  or  vomiting,  thirst,  and  some  fever.  These 
symptoms  he  considers  to  occur  with  or  without  ex- 
acerbations oud  remissions,  till  the  death  of  the  patient, 
which  takes  place  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  from 
the  time  the  disease  is  well  marked.  Louis  is  slso  of 
opinion  that,  judging  from  the  symptoms,  persons 
affected  with  ramollissement  do  sometime*  recover.  It 
will  be  evident,  however,  that  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  common  to  many  other  disorders 
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Elemcn-  of  the  stomach,  *nd  can  hardly  be  considered  as  suffi- 
tip-  PrLn-  cieiitl v diagnostic. 

Medicine  ^ no  means  of  determining  the  existence  of 
polypi  of  the  stomach,  unless  the  tumor  be  so  large  that 
it  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parities. 

Diagnosis. — Gastritis,  when  accompanied  with  pain 
and  vomiting,  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other 
disease.  When  those  symptoms  arc  absent,  it  muy  be 
inferred,  from  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  but  cannot 
be  proved  to  exist.  In  general,  however,  in  gasirilia 
the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  disordered,  and  the 
diagnosis  between  the  parts  primarily  and  secondarily 
affected  is  extremely  difficult. 

Prognosis. — A few  patients  recover  from  acute  gas- 
tritis ; still  the  numbers  are  but  few.  A few  also  do 
recover  from  chronic  jnistritis  with  ulceration.  The  ce- 
lebrated Breschet,  editor  of  Bich&t’s  works,  was  satis- 
fied he  hud  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  recovered  by 
observing  a most  rigid  diet.  He  ultimately  died  of  a 
different  disease,  and  on  examining  his  stomach  a cica- 
trix was  found  marking  the  seat  of  the  ulcer. 

Treatment. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
like  the  mucous  membranes  generally,  is  little  influ- 
enced by  bleeding,  however  copious.  Still  in  acute 
gastritis  some  blood  should  be  taken,  and  twenty  or  such 
other  number  of  leeches  that  may  be  thought  necessary 
ahould  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  bleeding 
afterwards  be  encouraged  by  a large  linseed  poultice, 
applied  to  the  same  part.  The  rest  of  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  exhibition  of  effervescing  draughts,  calo- 
mel, or  neutral  purging  salts,  combined  with  opium  or 
other  narcotic,  so  as  to  relieve  the  distressing  sickness, 
and  produce  some  BCtion  on  the  bowels.  In  the  chro- 
nic forms  of  gastritis  bleeding  is  perhaps  unnecessary ; 
but  the  same  medicinal  treatment  should  be  pursued, 
though  with  greater  moderation  ; and  as  the  patient 
recovers,  some  bitter  or  mineral  tonic  may  be  substituted 
for  the  opiate.  The  other  forms  of  organic  lesion  are 
only  to  be  cured  by  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them ; and  even  then  it  must  be 
doubtful  whether  the  organ  ever  recovers  its  healthy  state. 

Both  in  acute  and  chronic  gastritis,  tbe  party  should 
be  limited  to  light  puddings  or  slops  till  the  severity  of  tbe 
symptoms  has  passed,  when  fish,  and  then  poultry,  and 
afterwards  animal  food,  may  be  progressively  allowed. 

Or  Enteritis. 

Enteritis — is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestines. 

Remote  Causes. — The  remote  causes  of  enteritis  are  in 
many  respects  the  same  ss  those  of  gastritis,  or  the  greater 
number  of  morbid  or  other  poisons.  The  intestines, 
however,  are  much  more  frequently  acted  upon  by 
those  and  every  other  cause  than  the  stomach.  The 
effects  of  wet  and  cold  in  disordering  them  are  familiar 
to  everybody.  They  are  also  more  commonly  deranged 
by  errors  iu  diet,  as  by  acid  fruits  or  pickles,  which 
often  agree  with  tbe  stomach,  but  greatly  disorder  the 
intestines,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  inflammation. 
Enteritis  is  likewise  produced  by  many  mechanical  acci- 
dents, as  the  many  forms  of  hernia,  from  which  the 
stomach  is  nearly  free. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Age  has  much  influence  in  the 
production  ot  enteritis.  The  high  susceptibility  of  the 
bowels  in  childhood  greatly  predisposes  that  period  of 
life  to  enteritis.  In  adult  age  the  greater  exposure  to 
morbid  poisons,  and  to  mechanical  accidents,  renders 


this  form  of  disease  likewise  common  to  manhood.  Clemen- 

Old  age,  though  far  from  being  exempt,  is  not  so  liable 

to  this  affection.  Medicine. 

Pathology. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ' 

of  the  small  intestines  may  take  place  either  in  the  web 
of  the  membrane,  or  in  the  follicles,  or  both.  The  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  membrane,  taken  generally, 
are  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  ulcerative, 
and  tbe  gangrenous,  and  perhaps  all  these  different  in- 
flammations may  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
intestine  at  the  same  lime.  Suppurative  inflammation, 
however,  without  breach  of  surface,  is  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  inflammations  which 
have  been  mentioned  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  web  of  ibe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  marked  by  the 
same  pathological  phenomena  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
stomach,  or  by  redness,  thickening,  and  impaired  cohe- 
sion. The  redness  is  the  same  as  in  gastritis,  ora  deep 
tenous  red , approaching  to  blackness ; and  this  may  be 
either  partial  or  general,  dotted  or  arborescent,  striated 
or  in  patches.  The  thickening  is  generally  sensible, 
and  often  considerable.  The  impaired  cohesion  is  not 
so  constant  as  in  the  stomach,  and  in  no  case  cau  the 
mucous  membrane  be  removed  in  such  large  portions. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  diffuse  inflammation,  the  colour, 
thickeuing,  and  the  cohesion,  are  uol  greatly  dissimi- 
lar ; but  iu  general  the  thickness  is  more  considerable, 
tbe  cohesion  of  parts,  instead  of  being  impaired,  is 
often  rendered  more  teuactous,  while  the  dark  venous 
hue,  on  subsiding,  leaves  a greyish  or  slate-coloured  lint, 
from  a deposit  ol  melantc  matter  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane. 

Serous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
small  intestines  may  be  inferred  to  exist  from  the  large 
quantities  of  serous  fluid  often  discharged  by  stool, 
during  life,  at  the  same  time  that  the  abdomen  is  the 
seat  of  pain  and  tenderness.  After  death  the  fact  may 
be  proved  by  the  loose  diffluent  fecal  matter  often 
found  in  the  small  intestine ; at  the  same  time  the  mucous 
membrane  is  partially  or  generally  inflamed. 

Adhesive  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines  is  on  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

41 1 have/'  says  Dr.  Basilic,  41  seen  in  violent  inflamma- 
tion scattered  portions  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  villous  membrane.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncommon”  (p.  158).  Hillard  has  seen 
it  but  twice  in  the  intestines  of  etiitdren.  Andral  has 
never  seen  it.  A black  man,  a gentleman's  servant, 
admitted  some  years  ago  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hoe 
pital,  presented  a striking  instance  of  this  disease.  The 
man  had  been  for  some  short  time  ill,  when  he  was 
seized  with  dropsy,  and  for  this  disorder  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital,  lie  died  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  on 
opeuing  him,  the  lower  portion  of*  the  ilium  lor  the 
space  of  eight  or  nine  inches  was  covered  with  a false 
membrane,  forming  a perfect  cylinder  about  two  lines 
in  thickness,  but  which  did  not  present  the  slightest  trace 
of  organization. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  is  much  more  common  than  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, and  is  indeed  by  no  means  infrequent,  espe- 
cially from  the  action  of  tbe  typhoid  and  (he  paludal 
poisons ; and  this  ulceration  may  take  place  either  at 
its  free  or  at  its  adherent  surface.  When  it  takes  place 
at  the  free  surface  the  ulcer,  says  Andral,  may  form  in 
the  centre  of  a point  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  mein- 
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Eleinen-  brane  around  bein'?  healthy,  or  it  may  form  in  the  midst 
tary  Prln-  Df  an  extended  patch  of  diffuse  inflammation  without 
Medicine.  lollicul»r  structure  being  In  any  degree  affected. 
1 ^ ’■  Again,  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  may  inflame  and 

become  the  seat  of  a number  of  small  abscesses,  which 
may  point  like  so  many  pock.  The  apices  of  these  ab- 
scesses become  thinned  and  softened,  till  at  length  the 
mucous  membrane  ruptures,  and  the  pus  they  contain 
is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  The  form, 
edge,  and  base  of  these  nicer*  are  not  unlike  those  found 
in  the  stomach,  except  that  the  ulcer  with  a sharp  per- 
pendicular edge,  as  if  made  by  a punch,  is  much  more 
rarely  seen. 

Besides  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  web  of 
the  membrane,  the  follicular  structure  may  be  either 
separately  or  conjointly  with  the  former  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation and  of  ulceration. 

The  follicular  glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  liable 
to  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  and  the  ulcerative  iuflatn- 
mations.  In  serous  inflammation  the  gland  is  enlarged, 
transparent,  and  looks  like  a drop  of  pellucid  water, 
having  a small  black  point  in  the  centre,  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  duct.  When  adhesively  inflamed,  the 
gland  is  smaller  than  in  the  former  instance,  opaque, 
and  also  much  harder,  so  that  they  appear  like  a num- 
ber of  little  white  granules.  The  glundular  structure 
also  very  readily  runs  into  ulcerative  inflammation,  and 
when  the  plaque  de  Peycr  is  its  seat  the  ulcer  generally 
takes  the  oval  form  of  the  patch.  These  ulcers  have 
various  edges  and  bases,  and  sometimes  burrow  so  deep 
as  to  rupture  the  intestine.  As  this  form  of  disease, 
however,  most  principally  occurs  in  typhus,  dysentery, 
and  as  a consequence  of  phthisis,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  those  article*  for  the  more  general  laws  which  attend 
this  form  of  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  says  Dr.  B.iillie,  some 
times,  although  rarely,  advances  to  mortification.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  mortified  part  is  of  a dark  livid  co- 
lour, has  lost  its  tenacity,  and  is  very  readily  torn,  or  bs 
easily  as  a rotten  pear. 

Ulceration  and  mortification  sometimes  lead  to  the 
perforation  or  rupture  of  the  intestine,  when,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel  escaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.  The  intestine,  how- 
ever, when  ruptured,  does  not  always  give  rise  to  peri- 
tonitis, for  the  ulcerated  portion  may  adhere  to  some 
neighbouring  viscus,  as  the  kidney,  liver,  or  colon ; or 
it  may  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  give 
rise  to  an  artificial  anus,  so  that  the  fecal  matter  is  dis- 
charged externally  through  an  aperture  of  the  abdomen. 
In  a very  few  cases  the  ulceration,  and  especially  when 
invagination  has  taken  place,  is  so  extensive  that  a por- 
tion of  the  intestine  has  been  known  to  be  detached  and 
passed  by  stool.  Hevin  relates  a case  in  which  28  inches 
of  the  small  intestine  were  discharged  by  stool ; and 
Andral  another,  in  which  30  inches,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  mesentery,  was  passed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  yet  this  patient  lived  three  months  afterwards. 
The  explanation  of  the  patient  being  able  to  survive 
this  extraordinary  pathological  result  is  twofold, — or, 
that  the  ends  of  the  intestine,  after  the  diseased  portion 
has  sloughed  away,  are  so  completely  in  contact  as  to 
unite  by  the  process  of  adhesion ; or  else,  as  Mr.  Travers 
has  shown  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  a layer 
of  lymph  is  deposited  around  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  gut,  as  around  a broken 
bone,  and  this  becoming  organized  about  the  time  the 
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separated  portion  is  detached,  the  continuity  of  the  canal  Eltmen- 
remains  uninterrupted.  'cmImoT 

The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  may  be  hyper-  Medicine. 
trapkied  on  one  or  more  of  its  coats,  so  that  in  some  • _»-v — - 
instances  it  has  been  found  of  double  its  natural  weight 
and  thickness.  • It  has  also  been  found  exceedingly 
atrophied,  even  when  in  a state  of  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  so  that  the  membrane  has  become  of 
extreme  tenuity  and  almost  srmi-tnirisparenl. 

Portions  of  the  small  intestine  have  also  been  found 
so  enormously  dilated , that  Andral  has  seen  the  duo- 
denum as  large  aa  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  as  remurkably 
contracted.  Forten  mentions  a case  of  poisoning  by 
nitric  acid  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  intestines  might 
have  been  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  contrac- 
tion, however,  may  be  partial,  and  be  limited  perhaps  U> 
a single  muscular  fibre,  which  has  contracted  under  some 
high  irritation,  and  become  bound  down  by  adhesive 
inflammation  ; and  in  this  manner  a stricture  is  formed. 

A young  lady  died  of  phthisis  and  of  mesenteric  disease, 
and,  on  examining  her,  a stricture  was  found  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ilium  formed  in  this  manner,  which 
so  contracted  the  diameter  of  the  intestine  at  that  part 
that  it  hardly  exceeded  that  of  a garden  pea.  A small 
plum-stone,  which  it  was  supposed  she  must  have  swal- 
lowed a twelvemonth  before,  was  stopped  at  this  point, 
being  too  large  to  pass  through  the  stricture. 

The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  ramollissement , and  is  occasionally 
ruptured  from  this  cause.  A case  of  ramollissement  of 
the  duodenum  was  met  with  not  long  ago,  when  that 
intestine  tore  like  a piece  of  wetted  paper.  In  one  in- 
stance a fatty  tumor  was  found  hanging  pendulous  by 
a thin  pedicle  in  the  small  intestine.  Polypi  have  also 
occasionally  been  found. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Baillie  says  that  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membraue,  or  enteritis,  among  other  symptoms, 
is  characterized  by  acute  pain ; and  Dr.  Good  suys  that 
this  pain  sometimes  “ arises  to  agony.”  This,  however, 
is  erroneous;  for  the  patient,  as  in  fever,  is  often  de 
stroyed  by  enteritis  without  having  complained  of  pain. 

Pain,  however,  sometimes  does  exist,  or  at  least  is  made 
manifest  by  pressure;  and  in  this  case  its  more  common 
seat  is  the  ilio-ccecal  valve,  and  the  epigastrium,  either 
because  those  parts  are  actually  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
or  else  because  those  parts,  like  the  extremities  of  a duct, 
are  sympathetically  affected.  Another  symptom  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  is  diarrhea,  often  accompanied 
by  meteorism,  and  in  a very  few  instances  by  constipa- 
tion. The  functions  of  the  stomach  are  in  all  cases 
impaired,  and  occasionally  there  is  vomiting.  These 
symptoms  are  generally  combined  with  some  fever,  and 
a full  but  not  very  frequent  pulse.  The  tongue  also,  if 
the  disease  be  mild,  is  white  and  moist ; but  if  severe, 
it  is  brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a typhoid 
state.  When  the  enteritis  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
a morbid  poison,  the  fever  precedes  the  other  symptoms ; 
when  it  results  from  any  other  cause,  the  febrile  affec- 
tion always  succeeds.  If  the  intestine  be  ruptured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  peritonitis  follows,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  a sudden  coldness,  a most  excru- 
ciating pain  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  a most  rapid 
pulse,  and  in  a few  hours  he  lies  in  a slate  of  irrecover- 
able collapse ; and,  except  a short  respite  from  pain 
after  pus  has  been  effused,  he  dies,  and  apparently  front 
insufferable  agony. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


Elemcn-  The  symptoms  of  chronic  enteritis  are  nearly  Mtnihir 
b<it  more  moderate, — that  is,  pain  may  or  may  not  be 
Medicine  present,  and  in  no  instance  is  it  of  irreat  intensity;  the 
. r i bowels  are  generally  relaxed  ami  the  stools  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood;  the  patient  has  little  appetite,  or 
nauseates  his  food  ; the  pul*e  is  little  accelerated  ; and 
the  tongue  while  and  coated,  with  often  a bitter  laste 
iu  the  mouth. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  small  intestines  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  dropsy,  when  they  sometimes  acquire  a 
double  or  triple  thickness,  and  apparently  an  equal  ex- 
cess of  weight.  The  intes'ines  are  also  as  constantly 
atrophied  in  phthisis,  and  their  tissues  rendered  almost 
transparent ; but  no  particular  symptom  has  been  re- 
marked by  which  these  different  stale*  cau  be  deter- 
mined during  life;  neither  cau  dilatation  of  the  intes- 
tine, except  when  it  becomes  the  seat  of  meteorism. 
Stricture  of  the  inlestiue  is  more  strongly  marked,  as 
by  frequent  attacks  of  colic  or  constipation,  or  of  diar- 
rhcea ; but  even  these  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not 
strictly  diagnostic,  as  they  are  common  to  many  other 
disorders  of  the  intestines.  The  symptoms  of  Ramollisse • 
ment  of  the  intestine  are  extremely  obscure,  and  are 
only  determined  to  be  derangement  of  the  alimentary 
canal  generally,  as  diarrhusa,  indigestion,  vomiting,  and 
pains,  ofien  severe,  but  occurring  in  paroxysms, — symp- 
toms which  are  common  to  many  other  diseases  both  of 
the  intestines  and  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  pain,  so  common  in  en- 
teritis, renders  it  at  all  times  difficult  to  distinguish  that 
disorder  from  mere  deranged  function  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Even  in  fever  the  existence  of  enteritis  is  often 
a matter  of  mere  inference,  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic. 

Prognosis. — Enteritis,  when  occasioned  by  fever,  or  by 
some  mechanical  cause,  as  hernia,  is  not  always  a grave 
disorder.  Many,  however,  fall  when  il  is  caused  by  her- 
nia. In  fever,  whether  the  follicular  structure  be  or  be 
not  affected,  one  in  six  or  seven  are  supposed  to  recover. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  enteritis,  when  not 
arising  from  a morbid  poison,  is  by  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen, gentle  purgative  medicines  combined  with  an 
opiate,  fomentations,  and  purgative  or  opiated  enemata. 
After  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  mild  tonics,  as  *a- 
licine,  or  the  tinct  aurantii  ex  inf.  aurantii  comp.,  should 
be  substituted,  to  recover  the  lost  (one  of  the  ports. 

Tlte  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  strictly  auti-phlo- 
gislical,  or  slops  and  light  puddings. 

Colitis 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon. 

Remote  Cause.— Tlte  colon,  or  large  intestine,  is  acted 
upon  by  many  morbid  poisons,  especially  by  the  paludal 
poison.  It  is  extremely  sensible  also  to  cold  and  wet; 
is  readily  deranged  by  every  error  in  diet  ; and  suffers 
indeed  Irom  all  the  causes  producing  inflammation  in 
the  superior  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

JWfl) tposing  Causes. — Colitis  is  common  to  all  ages. 
Children  sutler  from  il  during  teething ; the  adult,  after 
ex|tosure  to  the  paludul  and  typhoid  poisons;  and  old 
age,  perhaps,  from  the  general  predisposition  there  now 
exists  to  disease. 

Pathology.— The  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon  are  similar  to  those  of  the  small  in- 
testines, with  the  addition,  that  it  readily  runs  into  the 
adhesive  and  into  the  suppurative  inflammations.  Jt  so 


renrlily  takes  on  adhesive  inflammation,  that  large  quan-  Elemen- 
titiA  of  loose  unorganized  lymph  are  often  passed,  fill- 
inir  sometimes  n large  chamlier-vessel.  It  al<o  readily 
runs  into  suppurative  inflammation,  large  quantities  ol  ,-_r—  - 
pure  pus  being  fossed.  sometimes  many  ounces,  and 
indeed  much  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ulcerated  state  of  the  intestine,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
highly  probable  this  secretion  often  take*  place  without 
breach  of  surface.  This  intestine  I*  also  occasionally 
the  seat  of  simple  stricture,  or  it  may  be  more  generally 
contracted ; more  commonly,  however,  it  is  greatly  di- 
lated. It  is  also  occasionally  hypertrophied  or  atrophied, 
and  is  occasionally  the  seal  of  polypi. 

Symptoms  — The  general  symptoms  of  colitis  ore  not 
greatly  dissimilar  to  those  of  enteritis;  but  the  local 
symptoms  are  more  marked,  the  stools  being  more  fre- 
quent, often  containing  large  quantities  of  mucus, 
lymph,  blood,  or  pus.  The  colon,  however,  being  an 
organ  of  waste  rather  than  of  nutrition,  the  course  of 
this  disease  is  often  much  longer  titan  that  of  enteritis, 
and  the  patient  preserves  a much  greater  degree  of  cm- 
honpoint,  and  is  less  frequently  affected  with  fever  than 
in  the  latter  disorder.  The  derangements  of  the  sto- 
mach arc  also  much  less  marked,  so  that  he  preserves 
some  appetite.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  symp- 
toms are  nearly  the  same. 

Diagnosis. — In  colitis  the  ttools  are  more  frequent, 
contain  more  blood  than  in  enteritis,  while  lymph  or  pus 
have  hardly  any  other  source  than  inflammation  of  the 
colon. 

Prognosis.— Hie  prognosis  in  all  cases  in  which  pus 
is  not  present  is  favourable. 

Treatment— docs  not  differ  from  that  recommended 
in  enteritis. 

Of  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. — Hepatitis. 

Hepatitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  suhslance  of  the 
liver,  and  is  a disease  which  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  medicine.  The  numbers  said  to  huve 
fallen  from  this  affection  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1839,  were  428. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  causes  of  hepatitis  are 
very  various.  The  paludal  poison  is  evident ly  its  most 
frequent  cause,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  hepatitis  is  so  common  in  the  East  Indies; 
for  in  Bengal  il  forms  six  per  cent.,  and  in  Madras  1? 
per  cent.;  or,  taking  the  whole  mortality  of  our  armies 
in  the  East  Indies,  from  this  cause,  it  varies  from  six  to 
22  per  cent.  In  this  country,  where  hepatitis  arises 
principally  from  genera)  causes,  and  from  errors  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  our  diet,  and  more  particularly 
from  indulgence  in  spirits,  only  one  person  in  about 
145  is  returned  as  dying  of  liver  diseases.  If,  however, 
we  include  jaundice,  which  probably  for  the  most  part 
depends  ou  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  and  also  the 
many  cases  of  dropsy  which  often  arise  from  diseased  liver, 
the  proiwrtion  will  be  infinitely  increased,  or  perhape 
not  less  than  1 in  8 or  10.  The  effects  of  general 
causes  in  the  production  of  liver  disease  is  remarkable 
in  animals.  Poultry,  it  is  well  known,  are  often  “ put 
up”  with  the  intention  of  producing  enlarged  livers,  and 
the  means  u>ed  are  very  various.  A room  of  high  tem- 
perature is  evs<-ntial,  when  some  entirely  deprive  them  of 
all  food  and  drink;  others  of  all  drink,  but  cram  (hem  ; 
while  others  feed  them  on  charcoal.  These  methods  not 
only  cause  fever  and  emaciation  of  the  body  generally, 
but  also  enlargement  of  the  liver : which  latter  forms 
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Elemett.  the  ann,  we  can  hardly  call  it  the  delicacy,  known  os 
tary  Prin-  ^ pdtes  aux  gross**  foin.  These  conditions  are  nearly 
Medictae  *n  which  the  drunkard  place*  himself;  the  spirits, 

, a highly  carbonized  fluid,  produces  heat  and  fever,  lo*« 

of  appetite,  and  a thirst  so  great  that  ultimately  nothing 
but  spirits  can  quench  it.  The  difference  between  tem- 
perance and  intemperunce  in  the  production  of  hepatitis 
may  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  227  per  1000  of 
the  European  troops  die  from  this  affection  in  the  East 
Indies,  while  the  proportion  among  the  native  troops  ia 
only  70  per  1000. 

Predisposing  Causes. — All  ages  are  liable  to  hepatitis. 
Children,  if  properly  dieted,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  nearly  exempted ; but  many  of  those  of  the  lower 
orders  areeurly  initiated  in  the  use  of  **  a drop,'*  causing 
a most  fatal  and  unsightly  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
The  middle  periods  of  life,  however,  from  a greater  in- 
dulgence in  this  pernicious  habit,  appear  most  liable  to 
this  affection. 

Pathology. — In  treating  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  inflammations  first 
of  the  ducts  and  then  of  the  substance  of  this  organ. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gull-bladder  and  ducts 
■ in  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and 
the  ulcerative  inflammations.  Thus,  if  a dog  be  purged 
with  jalap,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
found  red  and  injected  ; while,  if  the  inflammation, 
from  any  cause,  be  more  intense,  it  is  not  only  red  and 
injected,  hut  also  thickened  so  that  a probe  can  hardly 
be  passed  through  the  swollen  lips  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis or  ductus  cysticus.  As  instances  of  adhesive 
inflammation,  Louis  gives  eight  cases  in  which  the  duc- 
tus cysticus  or  ductus  communis  were  obliterated  and 
reduced  to  a mere  fibrous  cord ; and  every  museum  con- 
tains specimens  of  this  kind. 

Stahl  gives  a case  in  which  the  gall-bladder  contained 
an  ounce  of  pus  unmixed  with  bile,  and  Andral  has 
likewise  seen  pus  in  the  gall-bladder.  During  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  the  gall-bladder  was  repeatedly  found 
ulcerated,  and  Louis  has  given  several  other  instances. 
The  ulceration  sometimes  proceeds  till  the  gall-bbulder 
ruptures  and  if  the  bile  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
the  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has 
given  a case  of  a man  aged  50,  in  which  the  gall-bladder 
adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  ulcerated  ex- 
ternally, so  that  the  bile  continued  to  be  discharged  by 
this  biliary  fistula  for  three  yeara,  and  sometimes  so  pro- 
fusely that  in  a visit  of  15  to  20  minutes,  four  ounces 
of  bile  have  been  collected.  An  instance  is  also  given 
of  rupture  of  the  cystic  duct  at  its  entrance  into  the 
gall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  besides  being  inflamed, 
have  often  been  found  hypertrophied,  and,  in  a few 
instances,  atrophied;  but  they  have  been  more  com- 
monly found  dilated  or  contracted.  When  a calculus 
has  just  passed  into  the  duodenum,  the  ductus  com- 
munis lins  been  found  so  enlarged  as  to  admit  the 
middle  finger.  Again,  if  that  canal  has  been  ob- 
structed by  a calculi  or  other  cause,  the  gall-bladder  has 
been  found  no  enormously  distended  that,  instead  of  an 
ounce  of  bde,  its  natural  contents,  it  has  contained  no 
leas  than  12  pints. 

The  gall-bladder  and  duels,  besides  being  dilated, 
have  not  unfnrquenliy  been  found  greatly  contracted. 
Mr.  Twining  says  that  in  India  the  gall-bladder  is  com- 
monly distended  with  bile  in  persons  recently  arrived  in 
that  country,  and,  as  a consequence,  inflammation  takes 


place,  which,  on  subsiding,  is  followed  by  a considers-  Elemen. 
ole  contraction  or  dimiuuiion  of  its  capacity.  Andral 
gives  a case  of  adhesion  and  ulceration  outwards  of  the  Hetlicirio 
gall-bladder,  and  by  which  means  biliary  calculi  were 
discharged  externally  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ; 
but  on  the  party  dying,  not  a trace  of  the  gall-bladder 
could  be  found,  and  in  its  stead  a mass  of  cellular  tissue 
of  considerable  density,  and  in  which  the  ductus  cysticus 
terminated  as  in  a cul  dr  sac. 

Besides  the  preceding  forms  of  disease,  the  gall-bladder 
has  beeu  found  indurated,  and  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances cartilaginous  and  bony.  Another  disease  inci- 
dent to  this  cavity  is  hydatids.  Simmons  gives  the 
case  of  a woman  who  had  a tumor  on  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  and  on  examining  her  it  was  found  lo  be 
caused  by  an  immense  gall-bladder,  which  contained  16 
measured  pints  of  hydatul*.  Walter  also  once  met  with 
hydatids  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  limited  to  the  diffuse,  to  the  suppura- 
tive, and  to  the  ulcerative  inflammations.  The  liver  is 
also  known  to  possess  the  property  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation by  its  healing  after  being  wounded  ; but,  as  no 
free  lymph  has  ever  been  found  effused  into  its  tissues, 
this  property,  if  called  into  play  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  limited  to  mere  interstitial  deposits, 
causing  enlargement  or  induration  of  this  viscus.  These 
inflammations  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  pheno- 
mena vary  so  much  according  as  they  occur  in  healthy 
or  diseased  livers,  that  Gendrin  has  produced  inflamma- 
tion of  the  livers  of  animals  artificially  in  order  lo  de- 
termine more  particularly  its  effects  in  the  healthy  organ. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  marked  by  the 
liver  being  gTeatly  gorged  with  blood,  by  its  being  of  an 
unusually  deep  venous  or  liver  colour,  by  an  evident 
increase  of  its  size  and  density,  while  the  finger  more 
readily  perforates  it  than  usual.  If  we  uow  cut  into  it, 
the  ducts  present  fewer  yellow  points  than  usual,  and  on 
opening  them  we  find  them  inflamed  and  gorged  with 
bile  less  viscid  than  in  health.  In  this  state  the 
capsule  of  the  vena  portarum,  and  also  the  duodenum, 
are  red  and  injected ; the  mesenteric  veins  distended 
with  blood,  and  the  spleen  evidently  enlarged.  If  the 
diffuse  inflammation  be  of  a still  higher  intensity,  the 
affected  portion  becomes  marbled,  and  bile  is  no  longer 
contained  in  the  ducts,  but  in  its  steed  a dark,  turbid, 
bloody  *erum,  while  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  so 
broken  down  that  the  slightest  pressure  reduces  it  to 
a mere  pulp  like  a softened  spleen,  and  injections  now 
neither  penetrate  the  ducts,  the  arteries,  nor  the  veins  of 
the  inflamed  part.  But  even  in  this  state  the  inflamma- 
tion may  terminate  by  resolution  and  the  patient  re- 
cover. 

The  inflammation,  however,  may  proceed,  and  pua 
be  effused,  at  first  in  the  centre  of  the  darkest  and  most 
disorganized  spots,  forming  a number  of  different  points 
or  foyers  which  enlarge,  unite,  and  at  length  form  one 
or  more  abscesses.  The  abscess  formed,  a new  process 
now  commences,  which  is  the  formation  of  a lining 
membrane  ; but  this  is  rarely  perfected  in  consequence  of 
the  abscess  rupturing,  or  of  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  for  the 
most  part  produces  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  covers  it,  by  which  menus  adhesions  take 
place  between  the  liver  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
in  this  direction  the  abscess  usually  bursts.  Andral 
has  seen  thin  accident  take  place  into  the  pericardium. 
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Elemcn-  Not  unfrequcntly  it  takes  place  into  the  stomach,  duo* 
uf>  den  urn,  arch  of  the  colon,  or  other  part  of  the  iutestinal 

Medicine  c*ual.  It  has  been  known  to  uke  place  into  the  vena 
. ^ , cava,  the  infundibulum  of  the  kidney,  and  in  one  re- 

markable case  adhesion  took  place  to  the  diaphragm  at 
a point  where  the  lungs  also  were  adherent,  and  the 
ulcer  penetrated  them,  and  the  matter  of  the  abscess  of 
the  liver  was  coughed  up  and  spat  out  of  the  mouth. 
In  other  cases  no  adhesion  takes  place,  and  the  abscess 
bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  peritonitis.  It  is  seldom  that  the  abscess  points 
in  more  than  one  direction ; but  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  burst  not  ouly  in  one  but  in 
two  and  even  three  or  more  points. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  abscess  are  in  general  well- 
digested  pus.  Sometimes  it  is  sero-puruleut,  loaded  with 
flakes  of  albumen  or  lymph,  and  sometimes  merely  an  ill- 
conditioned  sanies.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  are  generally 
unequal,  and  have  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer;  and  Mr. 
Marshall  has  in  Ceylon  seen  them  in  a state  of  gangrene. 
It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  abscess  exists,  but  oc- 
casionally two  or  more  have  been  met  with.  The 
abscess  greatly  varies  in  size,  sometimes  being  hardly 
bigger  than  a pea,  while  in  other  cases  it  has  contained 
one,  two,  and  even  more  pints  of  pus,  so  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  liver  has  been  converted  into  a mere  sac. 
Dr.  Chisholm  says  he  has  witnessed  three-fourths  of 
the  liver  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

The  form  of  abscess  that  has  been  described  is  of  the 
acutest  kind,  and  such  as  occurs  in  a perfectly  healthy 
liver.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  abscess  forms 
in  a white  or  nutmeg  liver,  and  in  these  cases  scarcely 
a red  vessel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  substance  of  the 
liver,  which  is  sometimes  so  soft  that  the  blood-vessels 
have  been  dissected  oat  by  the  finger.  An  abscess 
having  burst,  the  patient  often  dies,  but  he  also  some- 
times recovers.  In  the  latter  case  the  abscess  granulates, 
and  the  pert  is  repaired  as  in  ordinary  abscess ; but,  as 
in  ordinary  abscess,  the  granulations  contract,  so  that 
a deep  hollow  with  a central  cicatrix  marks  the  seat  of 
this  formidable  affection. 

Besides  these  acute  forms,  the  liver  is  liable  to  many 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation.  It  may,  for  example,  be 
aimply  hypertrophied,  acquiring  a great  size,  thrusting 
up  the  diaphragm,  and  extendiug  not  only  into  the  pelvis, 
but  also  far  over  to  the  leftside.  The  increase  of  weight 
under  these  circumstances  is  often  so  considerable  that 
the  liver  has  been  known  to  weigh  between  30  and  40  lbs. 
Again,  it  may  be  simply  atrophied  and  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  usual  size,  or  to  a mere  shapeless  lump,  and, 
in  these  cases,  the  fleshy  fibre  is  often  so  changed  as  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  a muscular  structure. 

When  the  liver  is  hypertrophied  or  atrophied,  it  is 
often  also  indurated,  or  else  softened.  The  hard  indu- 
rated liver  is  well  known,  while,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
so  softened  as  to  be  almost  a bag  of  blood. 

The  other  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver  are  very  numerous ; but  there  is  one  of  them  usu- 
ally termed  the  M nutmeg,*'  or  granular  liver,  which 
requires  some  notice.  To  explain  this  form  of  disease, 
Andral  supposes  the  liver  to  be  composed  of  a fleshy 
substance,  and  of  a cellular  tissue,  an  hypertrophied  state 
of  the  latter  giving  rise  to  the  remarkable  disease  in 
question.  Bouillaud  has  considered  the  liver  to  be 
composed  of  a yellow  and  of  a red  tissue,  while  Mr. 
Kiernan  supposes  that  the  difference  of  colour  is  the 
result  of  mere  congestion,  and  conceives  that  the  nut- 


meg liver  is  caused  by  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  Elerorn- 
Glissou,  which  lie  has  shown  accompanies  the  portal  P"®* 
vein,  the  hepatic  arteries,  and  the  biliary  ducts,  and  Medicine, 
forms  a sheath  around  them.  These  hypotheses  have  been  _ * 
considered  by  LaCnnec  and  others  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
many  pathologists  have  considered  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  “ nutmeg  liver"  to  be  owing  to  the  depo- 
sition of  a peculiar  Itelerologne  substance,  which  they 
have  termed  scirrhosis.  It  is  evident  much  further  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject;  but  one 
remarkable  law  in  this  affection  is.  that  the  liver  is  for  the 
most  part  hypertrophied,  and  more  especially  the  left  lobe. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  very  often  loaded  or  in- 
filtrated with  fatty  matter,  a degeneration  termed 
steatoma,  and  which  is  common  in  phthisis.  In  this 
case  it  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  becomes  larger 
than  in  health,  often  preserving  the  impression  of  the 
ribs,  or  of  the  finger.  It  is  sometimes  harder  and 
sometimes  softer  than  in  health,  is  of  a cream  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  resembling  a dead  leaf,  with 
brownish  nr  deep  orange-coloured  spots.  The  presence 
of  fatty  matter  is  determined  by  an  unctuous  feel  of  the 
liver,  by  its  greasiug  the  knife,  and  rendering  paper 
smeared  with  it  not  only  transparent,  but  also  readily 
combustible,  as  if  dipped  in  oil.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling.  Dr.  Bostock  compares  it  to  tallow, 
and  Mr.  Bird  to  a soft  brownish  fat,  very  fusible,  of  an 
unpleasant  odour.  Vauquelin  obtained  from  a liver  of 
this  description  45  parts  of  a yellow  concresoible  oil,  19 
parts  of  parenchyma,  and  36  parts  of  serosity.  In  some 
few  instances,  says  Andral,  the  fat,  instead  of  being  in- 
filtrated into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  is  deposited  in 
masses.  This  state  of  the  liver,  Mr.  Bowman  conceives, 
is  caused  by  an  unwonted  number  of  granules  of  fat,  of 
which  in  health  each  lobule  contains  only  a few. 

The  liver  is  also  often  the  seat  of  hydatids.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  contained  in  cysts,  whose  dimensions 
vary  from  the  size  of  a nut  to  a large  orange,  occasionally 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  the  liver.  The 
walls  of  these  cysts  are  usually  fibrous,  and  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  liver  without  tearing  that  organ.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  cyst  is  extremely  superficial,  and 
projects  beyond  the  surface  of  the  liver,  so  that  should  the 
disease  be  chronic,  and  the  patient  emaciated,  the  nuture 
of  the  complaint  can  be  determined  during  life.  The  hyda- 
tid cysts  may  at  length  rupture,  and  these  animals  escape 
either  externally  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  into 
llie  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or,  should  adhesions  form, 
may  even  be  thrown  up  liy  the  mouth.  In  geueral, 
however,  the  patient  falls  before  this  latter  addition  to 
his  miseries  takes  place. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  hepatitis,  it  might 
be  supposed,  were  principally  pain  and  tumefaction  ol 
the  liver;  but  the  liver  is  an  organ  of  dull  sensibilities, 
and  its  most  acute  and  destructive  inflammations  often 
take  place  without  any  pain  being  present,  certainly  not 
severe  pain,  unless  the  peritoneal  coat  is  affected.  Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Twining,  out  of  29  cases  admitted  into 
the  Calcutta  Hospital,  and  which  ultimately  proved  to 
be  liver  diseases,  only  16  were  determined  at  the  time, 
five  being  considered  to  be  dysentery,  two  continued, 
one  intermittent  fever,  two  abdominal  inflammation,  one 
chronic  diarrhma,  and  one  debility. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  hepatitis  are,  how- 
ever, some  tumefaction  of  the  liver,  some  pain  or  un- 
easiness of  the  liver,  or  else  of  the  adjoining  parts,  as 
the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  right  shoulder ; 2ndly,  an  affec- 
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lion  of  the  bowels,  as  diarrhcra  or  dysentery ; and  lastly, 
pyrexia  in  a continued  remittent  or  intermittent  form. 

When  pain  is  present,  it  is  found  to  be  in  most  in- 
stances aggravated  by  lying  on  the  right  side,  appa- 
rently from  the  greater  weight  now  pressing  on  the  liver, 
while,  in  a smaller  number  of  instances,  the  pain  is  felt 
most  acutely  on  turning  on  the  left  side,  probably  from 
adhesions  having  formed  to  the  ribs.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  easiest  position  is  on  the  back,  or  else  a little 
over  to  the  left  side,  and  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease  the  patient  is  sometimes  observed  lying  in  a po- 
sition which  he  had  previously  declared  himself  unable 
to  assume. 

In  a few  instances  acute  hepatitis  exists  without  any 
pyrexia.  Some  fever,  however,  is  commonly  present,  and 
in  general  it  often  commences  with  shivering,  vomiting, 
and  purging — symptoms  which  gradually  diminish  in  a 
day  or  two,  leaving  the  patient  comparatively  free  from 
fever,  and  the  pulse  nearly  natural.  These  paroxysms, 
however,  recur,  and  at  intervals  of  various  duration, 
sometimes  returning  as  regularly  as  those  of  intermittent 
or  of  remittent  fever,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  periods 
are  less  marked,  the  chief  symptoms  being  rigors  occur- 
ing  at  irregular  intervals,  frequent  pulse  and  sweats, 
the  latter  chiefly  occuring  in  the  night,  and  so  copious 
as  in  some  instances  to  pour  off  the  body  of  the  patient. 

The  state  of  the  tongue  on  the  admission  of  the  pa- 
tient is  usually  furred  and  loaded,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
long  disease  it  as  usually  cleans,  or  is  only  slightly  foul, 
till  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  some  few  mb  lances, 
however,  it  becomes  brown  and  dry. 

The  animal  functions,  as  in  phthisis,  are  often  marked 
by  the  “ cheerful  hope  M which  illumines  every  hour  the 
patient  lias  to  live,  but  in  others  the  depression  amounts 
to  despondency,  with  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep. 
At  last,  however,  delirium  obliterates  the  past,  and 
throws  a veil  over  the  future,  and  with  this  symptom 
the  patient  dies,  cither  with  or  without  jaundice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  symptoms  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, perhaps  the  abscess  points  ; and  now  the  patient 
becomes  hectic,  his  pulse  rapid,  and  he  is  covered  with 
a copious  and  clammy  sweat.  The  life  of  the  patient 
now  in  a great  measure  depends  on  the  part  where  the 
abscess  points ; if  it  bursts  for  instance  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavilv,  the  patient  assuredly  dies  of  peritonitis ; 
while,  if  it  bursts  into  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal, 
or  else  externally,  he  often  recovers.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary, when  tl»e  absccas  points  externally,  from  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  to  open  it ; but  Mr.  Marshall  found  in 
Ceylon  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  examined  the 
operation  would  have  been  fatal,  no  sufficient  adhesions 
having  taken  place  to  fix  the  liver  to  the  abdominal 
walla,  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  abscess  having  been  opened,  the 
patient  eillier  sinks,  or  else  re-action  takes  place; 
and  when  the  fever  thus  excited  abates,  a laudable  pus 
is  secreted,  the  appetite  improves,  the  abscess  granu- 
lates and  cicatrizes,  the  external  wound  heals,  and  the 
patient  recovers. 

The  different  forms  of  chronic  hepatitis  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  are  generally 
denoted  by  indigestion,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  jaun- 
dice, and  dropsy.  An  indurated  or  hypertrophied  liver 
can  generally  be  detected  through  the  integuments,  and 
an  examination  of  the  right  hypochondrium  should 
never  be  neglected.  Large  hydatid  cysts  can  also 
iometimes  be  determined  during  life  either  from  the 


sensible  fluctuation  of  the  tumor,  or  from  the  i? regu- 
larity of  its  surface. 

Diagnosis. — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  enlarged  gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts,  and 
from  encysted  dropsy  of  the  liver;  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  from  peritonitis.  Chronic  hepatitis  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  leucorrhceal  pains,  from  cancer, 
or  other  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Prognosis. — Acme  hepatitis,  occurring  in  a healthy 
liver,  generally  terminates  favourably  in  this  country. 
If,  however,  it  occurs  in  an  unhealthy  liver,  or  as  a 
sequel  of  dysentery,  it  is  almost  uniformly  fatal.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  mortality  among  the  European  troops 
is  341lff  of  those  attacked,  while  of  the  natives  seized 
only  one-tenth  fall. 

treaJmcrU. — The  treatment  of  hepatitis  as  it  occurs 
in  the  East  Indies,  a disease  from  which  two  persons 
out  of  three  alone  recover,  cunuot  be  said  to  be  efficient  or 
even  well  understood,  and  consequently  much  difference 
of  opinion  must  necessarily  prevail  on  this  subject,  and 
much  opposite  experience.  The  two  great  experiments 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  are  bleeding  and 
mercury ; and  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a general  result,  that 
those  means  combined  are  more  beneficial  and  are 
oftener  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient  than 
either  of  them  employed  separately.  In  the  young  and 
sthenic  European,  then,  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  in  general 
necessary  tc  take  15  to  20  ounces  of  blood,  and  then  to 
intioduce  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  as 
soon  us  (hut  is  accomplished  the  symptoms  rapidly 
subside.  One  practical  rule,  however,  is  established 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
hepatitis,  which  is,  that  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  mercury  is  not  only  inefficient  but  injurious.  In 
Europeans,  however,  whose  constitutions  have  been 
debilitated  from  a long  residence  in  the  East,  bleeding 
is  scarcely  applicable,  and  mercury,  from  the  more  or 
less  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  ceases  to  produce  its  ori- 
ginal good  effects  ; still,  however,  it  is  the  best  remedy, 
but  should  lie  used  with  more  caution,  and  many  prac- 
titioners now  limit  themselves  to  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  v. 
two  or  three  times  a day,  giving  a draught  containing 
some  purgative  salt  every  morning. 

If  suppuration  should  take  place,  the  preceding 
treatment  should  be  at  once  abandoned,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  abscess  should  be  opened,  for  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  pus  being  absorbed.  As  long  a time, 
however,  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  as  the  patient’s 
state  will  admit  of  in  order  that  adhesion  may  take 
place.  Still,  on  the  slightest  indication  of  the  patient’s 
sinking,  a trocar  should  be  introduced,  for  at  such  a 
crisis  everything  must  be  hazarded.  The  abscess  having 
burst,  either  externally  or  internally,  the  patient  must 
now  be  supported  with  a moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
by  a nutritious  diet,  and  by  mild  tonka,  as  the  tinct. 
aurantii,  or  the  sp.  etberis  nitrici.  The  time  which 
elapses  after  opening  an  abscess  till  the  patient’s  reco- 
very is  from  one  to  two  months. 

In  Europe,  when  the  hepatitis  depends  on  the  action 
of  a paludal  poison,  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth, 
as  hydrargyri  chloridi  gr.  v.  teT  die  or  bis  die,  is  the 
most  efficient  remedy,  and  under  it  the  patient  for  the 
most  part  recovers.  When  the  hepatitis  depends  on 
any  other  cause,  and  occurs  in  a liver  otherwise 
healthy,  moderate  bleeding  is  necessary  ; and  the  further 
treatment  is  a mild  opiate,  as  the  tinct.  hyoacyaml 
m xv.,  with  some  mild  neutral  salt,  as  the  sulphate  of 
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Elcmen-  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  aoda,  3 j.  6rt*  horis.  It  is 
larj  Priu-  rf,„Brfcuh|e  that  many  case?*  of  hepatitis  occur  in  the 
Medicine  foul  w>n^  of  l^e  London  hospitals,  while  the  patients 
. — — , 1 are  liberally  using  mercury ; ami  Baron  Larrey  states, 
that  in  Egypt  he  has  seen  hepatitis  occur  iu  patients 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  If  acute 
hepatitis  should  occur  in  a liver  previously  diseased, 
perhaps  some  mercury  is  admissible,  but  such  ati 
accident  in  Loudon  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  practice 
not  determined. 

In  the  treatment  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  liver, 
the  most  Iveneftcial  remedies  are  the  neutral  salts,  com- 
bined with  some  opiate,  preparation  of  iron,  or  mild  tonic, 
as  the  case  may  require,  mercury  in  these  instances 
being  generally  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  nutmeg  liver  no  efficient  remedy  has 
been  discovered  ; but  in  this,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
forms  of  chronic  hepatitis,  mercury,  in  small  do*ea,  but 
persevered  iu  so  as  to  a fleet  the  mouth,  often  gives  the 
patient  grrat  temporary  relief,  and  removes  the  jaundice 
or  dropsy  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  A combination, 
however,  of  mercury  and  some  neutral  salt  is,  hi  most 
cases,  to  be  preferred.  The  old  Indian  is  often  bene- 
fited by  a course  of  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  waters, 
without  mercury,  showing  the  power  which  the  neutral 
sails  possess  over  this  class  of  disease.  No  remedy  is 
known  for  the  fatly  liver,  nor  do  we  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  influencing  the  formation  or  stopping  the 
course  of  hydatids. 

Splenitis 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  a 
disease  which  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  only  *27 
cases  being  reported  to  have  died  in  all  England  and 
Wales  in  1SSB,  and  29  cases  only  in  1S39. 

Remote  Cause. — This  disease  is  usually  limited  to 
certain  districts  in  this  country,  as  Cambridgeshire, 
Essex,  or  other  paludal  counties.  It  is  common  in  the 
East  Indies,  especially  in  the  low  marshy  districts  of 
Bengal.  It  also  occurs  iu  the  paludal  districts  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Now  and  then  it  is  said  (o  ori- 
ginate from  a blow  or  oiher  accidental  violence. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Splenitis  is  sometimes  seen  in 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  perhaps  up  to  the  age  of  SO. 

Pathology. — The  spleen  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  to  the 
suppurative,  and  to  the  ulcerative  inflammations.  It 
also  possesses  the  property  of  adhesive  inflammation,  for 
wounds  made  into  its  substance  have  occasionally  healed. 

The  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  spleen  occurring  in 
this  country  will  account  for  its  pathology  having  been 
little  studied.  In  diffuse  inflammation,  however,  of  this 
viscus,  we  find  it  enlarged,  of  a deep  venous  colour,  and 
its  tissue  so  softened  os  to  be  readily  broken  down,  or 
even  reduced  to  Id  tie  more  than  the  consistency  of 
coagulated  blood.  Diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate 
by  resolution,  or  it  may  proceed  and  pus  lie  effused, 
and  in  this  case  one  or  more  abscesses  often  containing 
several  ounce*  of  pus  have  been  formed.  The  abscesses 
some  times  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  thus  de- 
monstrate the  ulcerative  inflammation  of  this  organ. 
Dr.  Bailtic  mentions  that  the  spleen  has  bccu  found  in 
a state  of  gangrene. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  hypertrophied.  In  the 
Medical  Commentaries  an  hypertrophied  spleen  is 
mentioned  which  weighed  1 1 lbs.  Portal  speaks  of 
another  that  weighed  St)  lbs.  ; and  Lieutaud  met 


with  one  in  a woman  who  had  been  ill  17  years,  Elamen. 
that  weighed  82  lbs.  It  is  singular  that  these  large  *“fy  Fnn- 
tnmefied  spleens  sometimes  subside  very  rapidly,  ffrdtrinr 
Abercrombie  mentions  one  that  went  down  a week  after  . ^ 
the  ague  on  which  it  depended  had  been  arrested.  The 
hypertrophied  spleen  is  generally  more  or  less  indurated. 

The  spleen  ts  occasionally  atrophied  so  that  lillla 
more  than  a rudimentary  spleen  remains  It  is  also  found 
indurated  and  often  greatly  softened,  so  that  it  is  ima- 
gined thia  viscus  must  be  liable  to  the  process  of  ro- 
mollissemenlt  as  well  as  of  inflammation.  Hydatids 
have  been  found  in  the  spleen.  In  a few  instances, 
small  portions  of  the  spleen,  about  the  size  of  a nut,  are 
found  indurated  and  nearly  white.  These  appearances 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  slight  effusions  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  spleen,  which  become  organized, 
and  the  colouring  particles  being  absorbed  leave  the 
appearances  in  question. 

Symptom*. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  spleen  is 
seldom  seen  unless  accompanied  by  ague ; and  the 
additional  symptoms  arc  probably  tumefaction  and 
some  pain  of  the  left  side,  followed  perhaps  by  dropsy. 

In  chronic  affections  even  abscesses  will  some- 
limes  form  without  any  marked  local  symptoms.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  gives  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  was 
dyspeptic,  but  took  a great  deal  of  nourishment,  who 
was  much  reduced  in  strength  and  flesh,  but  whose 
pulse  was  seldom  more  than  96  to  I Oft  ; w hose  nights 
were  good,  though  he  was  occasionally  slightly  feverish, 
and  who  was  able  till  within  a few  days  of  his  death  to 
drive  out  in  his  carriage.  This  party  at  lenglh  died 
alter  suffering  fur  two  or  three  days  from  diarrhoea,  but 
without  any  suspicion  of  the  spleen  being  affected.  On 
examination,  however,  the  rpleen  was  found  something 
enlarged,  and  in  its  centre  an  abscess  containing  several 
ounces  of  pus. 

The  more  common  form  of  diseased  spleen  is  hyper 
trophy  ; and  in  these  cases  it  can  almost  always  be  de- 
tected by  the  touch,  sometimes  extending  low  down  into 
the  pelvic  region,  well  over  on  the  right  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  extending  backwards  almost  to  tire  spine. 

In  these  cases  the  patient  complains  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  rather  than  of  soreness;  his  pulse  is  natural, 
but  his  countenance  is  extremely  sallow,  bis  person 
greatly  emaciated,  his  bowels  irritable,  and  these  symp- 
toms are,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  Oidema  of 
the  lower  extremities,  or  by  ascites.  The  mast  remark- 
able part  of  the  history  of  these  cases,  however,  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  sallow  and  emaciated  slate  of  the 
patient,  be  is  often  seized  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease with  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
often  so  profuse  that  many  pints  have  been  passed  or 
thrown  up,  greatly  exhausting  the  patient,  and  rapidly 
hastening  his  dissolution.  The  cause  of  this  cannot 
perhaps  be  well  understood,  but  Mr.  Hewson  men- 
tions as  a curious  fact,  long  known,  that  blood  from  the 
splenic  vein  does  not  coagulate,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  like  the  blond  drawn  from  oiher  veins.  The  large 
portion  of  the  blood  therefore  circulating  in  these  en- 
larged spleens,  being  thus  rendered  incoagulable,  may 
perhaps  afford  some  explanation  of  this  unlooked-for 
phenomenon. 

The  course  of  chronic  splenitis  is  generally  long; 
the  patient  usually  surviving  one  or  more  years  in  the 
worst  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Enlarged  spleen  can  only  be  confounded 
with  cucephnloid  or  other  tumor  of  the  abdomen. 
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Kidmen-  Prognosis. — Patients  affected  with  enlarged  iplcen, 

'ciplssof  ant*  immediately  removed  from  the  paludal  district, 
Medicine,  probably  recover  in  a large  proportion.  If,  however, 
the  disease  becomes  inveterate,  the  patient  dropsical, 
and  the  peritoneum  thickened,  he  may  recover,  but  is 
seldom  completely  restored,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  acci- 
dents incident  to  frequent  relapses. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  in  splenitis  has  not  been  found 
greatly  to  influence  the  disease,  or  to  effect  a cure, 
while  mercury,  so  beneficial  in  similar  states  of  the  liver, 
has  been  found  for  the  most  part  not  only  not  to  be 
useful  but  even  to  be  most  pernicious.  “ I feel,”  says 
Mr.  Twining,  M more  anxious  fairly  to  show  the  baneful 
effects  of  mercury  in  the  disease  now  under  considera- 
tion, because  the  instructions  usually  laid  down  in  the 
best  systems  of  medicine  do  not  inculcate  the  avoidance 
of  mercury  in  any  case  of  enlarged  spleen,  nor  do  they 
advert  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  state  of  disease 
which  I have  termed  vascular  engorgement.”  This 
gentleman,  in  further  proof  his  position,  gives  13  cases 
in  which  the  patient  cither  died  of  mortification  of  the 
cheek,  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  or  after  having  lost  all 
his  teeth,  or  a large  portion  of  the  jaw,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  mercury,  or  supposing  him  to  have  survived 
the  employment  of  this  medicine,  the  spleen  remained 
permanently  enlarged.  Dr.  Voigt  also,  physician  to 
the  Danish  establishment  at  Seram  pore,  says  that, 
although  most  authors  recommend  mercury,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  a very  small  quantity,  even  a few 
grains,  generally  occasion  n profuse  salivation,  and  so 
violent  an  affection  of  the  mouth  that  mortification 
sets  in.  the  teeth  drop  out,  the  hones  become  carious, 
and  death  ensues.  In  India,  consequently,  mercury 
and  bleeding  are  little  used,  and  in  their  stead  a spleen 
mixture,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  recommended  by 
Celsua,  is  most  in  vogue  ; and  the  best,  according  to 
Mr.  Twining,  consists  of  pulv.  jalap,  pulv.  rhei,  pulv. 
Calumba,  pulv.  xingib,  potass,  supertart.  aa.  3 j..  fenri 
sulphat,  0 fa.,  tinct.  sen  me,  5 f*.,  aqua  menlhac  pip., 
5 ix.  fa.,  of  which  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  is 
to  be  taken  twice  a day,  or  such  quantity  as  may  pro- 
duce three  or  four  stools  in  the  24  hours. 

The  spleen  mixture  is,  in  some  instances,  greatly 
efficacious,  but  in  a much  larger  number  of  instances, 
it  entirely  foils  ; and  under  these  circumstances  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bromide  of  potash  have 
been  recommended.  Mr.  Twining  says  he  has  given 
the  tinct.  of  iodine  in  six  cases  of  tumid  spleen,  and  ia 
satisfied  it  is  of  no  use  in  that  disease.  Dr.  Williams, 
however,  in  hia  Elements  of  Medicine,  states,  that  in 
one  instance,  he  has  exhibited  the  iodide  of  potash  in 
doses  of  gr.  viij.  ter  die  with  most  complete  success. 
There  are  cases,  therefore,  to  which  it  is  applicable ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  it  more  commonly  fails.  The 
same  physician  has  given  four  cases  of  enlarged  spleens 
in  which  the  bromide  of  potassium  was  eminently  bene- 
ficial, and  restored  the  patient,  curing  his  dropsy  ns 
well  as  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  As  no  other 
remedy  is  at  present  even  suggested  for  the  cure  of  this 
intractable  disease,  the  bromide  of  potash  well  deserves 
a further  trial.  The  dose  is  gr.  v.  to  x.  ter  die,  out  of 
camphor  mixture. 

Nephritis 

Js  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  This  disease,  in 
an  acute  form,  is  extremely  rare ; for  in  the  returns  of 


the  causes  of  death  for  England  and  Wales  in  1838,  Efemrn- 
only  157  cases,  and  in  1839,  only  139  ca-es  of  nephritis  t,r>  Prln- 
are  mentioned  as  having  proved  fatal  in  those  years. 

Chronic  affections  of  the  kidney,  however,  arc  extremely  * 
common  ; and  taking  dropsy  as  very  generally  connected 
with  diseased  kidney,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  deaths  from 
simple  organic  affections  of  these  glands  amount  not 
only  to  an  infinitely  larger  number  than  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  form  a considerable  portion  of  (he  general 
mortality. 

Remote  Causes. — The  kidney  is  acted  upon  by  some 
morbid  poison*,  a*  the  small-pox,  but  they  arc  few  in 
number,  and  rarely  produce  extensive  mischief.  A 
great  number  of  substances,  however,  as  alcohol,  can- 
tharides.  turpentine,  rhubarb,  neutral  salts,  &c„  are 
carried  tn  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  must  produce 
abnormal  action,  and  sometimes  disease  of  these  organs. 

There  is  likewise  hardly  any  disorder  incident  to  the 
human  frame  which  does  not  modify  the  urine,  and 
consequently  affects  the  kidney.  Every  atmospheric 
change  or  alteration  of  temperature  affects  the  se- 
cretion of  the  skin,  and  consequently  of  the  kidney. 

Most  moral  affections  also,  as  hysteria,  grief,  or  other 
depressing  feeling,  produce  a similar  effect.  Manv 
local  diseases  likewise,  as  diseased  states  of  the  bladder, 
urethra,  or  the  presence  of  calculi,  are  equally  remote 
causes  of  nephritis. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Children,  except  they  labour 
under  calculi,  are  rarely  subject  to  nephritis.  These 
affections  are  consequently  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  adult,  and  in  these  after  the  age  of  30. 

Pathology.  — The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  liable  to 
the  diffuse,  to  the  suppurative,  and  to  the  ulcerative  in- 
flammations. 

Toe  previously  healthy  kidney,  when  diffusely  in- 
flamed, is  loaded  with  dark  venous  blood,  is  softer  than 
natural,  and  is  considerably  enlarged.  Externally  its 
surface  is  dotted  with  a number  of  dark  red  points,  often 
surrounded  with  a vascular  net-work,  while  internully 
the  cortical  substance  is  more  loaded  than  the  medul- 
lary, and  is  also  dotted  with  dark  points,  which  Rayer 
supposes  to  be  the  Malpighian  bodies  injected.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  also 
red  and  injected. 

The  diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolu- 
tion, when  it  leaves  the  ktducy  probably  harder  than 
usual ; but  it  may  proceed,  and  suppuration  take 
place,  which,  according  to  Rayer,  is  most  frequent  in 
the  cortical  substance.  The  pus  effused  may  form  one 
or  more  abscesses,  which  vary  in  size  from  a pin’s 
head  to  u large  cyst,  formed  by  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  kidney.  Rayer  has  given  some  drawings  which 
he  conceives  to  represent  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidney. 

Besides  the  substance  of  the  kidney  being  inflamed, 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis  and  tubuli  is 
also  often  the  seat  of  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  the  sup- 
purative, and  the  ulcerative  inflammations,  and  these 
inflammations  have  received  the  name  of  pyelitis , from 
wveXoc,  pelvis. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  kidneys  is  marked  by  redness  more  or  less  general, 
and  of  a deep  venous  colour  of  those  tissues,  and  this 
redness  is  sometimes  increased  by  small  patches  of 
ecchymosis.  This  inflammation  may  terminate  by  reso- 
lution, or  it  may  proceed ; and  Rayer  has  given  two 
plates  in  which  lymph  has  been  thrown  out  at  its  free 
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Elemen-  surface.  In  other  cases  pus  is  secreted,  and  in  acute 
lary  Prin-  pyelitis,  says  the  same  authority,  we  can  sometimes 
Medicine.  l^e  P^MAOt  of  pus,  either  by  the  eye  or  by 

the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  in  the  urine  contained 
within  the  pelvis.  Ulceration  is  a possible  condition  of 
pyelitis,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  acute  forms 
of  this  affection. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  the  appearances  are 
for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  the  acute  forms, 
but  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the  pelvis  and  culices 
is  more  sensibly  thickened,  so  that  those  canals  are  some- 
times transformed  into  fibrous  cords.  If  pus  be  effused 
and  retained,  the  cal  ices  and  pelvis  often  become  enor- 
mously dilated,  while  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is 
atrophied.  Rayer  has  given  instances  of  chronic  abscesses 
of  the  kidney  so  large,  that  they  have  communicated 
with  the  liver,  or  ruptured  into  the  duodenum,  or  have 
adhered  to  the  diaphragm,  and  burst  into  the  bronchi. 
He  has  also  seen  them  extending  downwards  to  the 
ciccum,  or  even  to  the  crural  arch ; likewise  opening 
in  the  back,  and  discharging  urine  and  pus  through 
a lumbar  fistula,  and  these  latter  are  instances  of 
ulceration  of  the  substance  of  the  kidneys. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  from  the  above  instances,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  kidneys  is  liable  to  ulceration, 
especially  if  the  kidney  be  the  seat  of  a calculus;  and 
that  these  ulcers  sometimes  heal,  is  manifest  from  our 
occasionally  meeting  with  cicatrices. 

Rayer  mentions  having  seen  in  acute  as  well  as  in 
chronic  pyelitis  the  pelvic  membrane  covered  with  an 
eruptiou  of  transparent  vesicles,  like  sudamina.  Andrul 
has  likewise  seen  a vegetation,  red  and  soft,  with  a 
broad  base,  of  the  size  of  a small  nut,  growing  from  the 
same  tissue. 

On  examining  persons  who  have  died  of  pyelitis,  or 
extensive  abscess  of'  the  kidney,  we  often  find  sand, 
gravel,  or  a calculus,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  contained  either  in  the  pelvis  or  cal  ices.  When 
calculi  form,  they  are  sometimes  small,  sometimes  of 
great  size,  and  sometimes  composed  of  many  small  ones 
agglomerated  together.  Their  form  is  extremely 
irregular,  generally  taking  that  of  the  dilated  pelvis  and 
calices  in  which  they  are  retained,  and  from  this  cause 
are  often  knobbled,  or  branch  out  like  a piece  of  ginger. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  notably  hypertrophied,  still 
retaining  their  form,  structure,  and  appearance.  This 
hypertrophy  may  take  place  in  one  or  both  kidneys, 
and  in  every  case  in  which  one  kidney  is  either  atro- 
phied or  wanting,  the  remaining  one  is  os  a general 
law  hypertrophied,  and  has  often  weighed  eight  or  nine 
ounces,  or  more  than  two  healthy  kidneys.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  kidneys  often  accompanies  diabetes. 

The  kidneys  are  likewise  sometimes  atrophied ; and 
this  affection  may  be  general,  or  limited  to  the  cortical 
or  to  the  medullary  substance.  Bartholin  has  seen  them 
no  bigger  than  a chestnut.  Morgagni  has  likewise 
mentioned  several  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  and 
in  one  the  kidney  had  scarcely  the  size  of  the  surrcnal 
capsule  ; and  Rayer  mentions  a case  in  which  the  right 
kidney  had  not  one-eighth  part  of  its  ordinary  volume, 
although  the  calibre  of  its  renal  artery  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  of  the  ordinary 
size.  The  most  remarkable  partial  atrophy  of  the 
kidney  is  the  disappearance  of  large  portions  of  ita 
tubular  structure,  so  that  in  some  instances  hardly  a 
trace  erf  it  is  left*  a circumstance  extremely  frequent. 


The  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney  arc  sometimes  Elemen- 
greatly  dilated,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  inflamma-  Prln- 
tion.  This  state  of  the  kidney  is  usually  caused  when 
an  obstacle  occurs  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  either  in  ^ t 
the  urethra,  bladder,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  pelvis 
itself.  This  state  has  been  termed  dropsy  of  the  kidney 
or  hydro-renal  distension.  At  first  the  distension  is 
trifling,  hut  if  it  proceeds,  a pyriform  tumor  forms  in  the 
fissure  of  the  kidney,  whose  upex  is  downwards.  Rayer 
has  given  a plate  of  one  of  monstrous  dimensions;  and 
Tulnius  speaks  of  having  seen  one  as  big  a*  the  urinary 
bladder  ; Frank  of  one  that  filled  the  abdomen,  and 
weighed  60  lbs.  In  Raver's  case,  the  kidneys  were  so 
compressed  as  to  be  no  larger  than  a haricot  bean. 

Besides  dropsy  of  the  kidney,  serous  cyst*  very  often 
form  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  These  cysts  are 
almost  always  filled  with  a serous  fluid,  which,  analyzed, 
gives  albumen  and  the  usual  salts  of  the  blood.  These 
most  commonly  form  in  the  cortical  substance,  are  lined 
with  a serous  membrane,  and  vary  in  number  from  one 
to  three  or  four,  or  even  a greater  number.  In  size 
also  they  vary  from  a pea  to  a goose's  egg.  These 
cysts  also  sometimes  form  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  and  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Mr.  Ca»ar 
Hawkins  gives  the  case  of  a child  run  over  at  the  end  ol 
September,  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  a cyst  had 
formed,  which  was  punctured  through  the  abdominal 
muscles,  when  18  ounces  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  The 
cyst  filled  again,  and  the  child  died  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

In  a few  instances  cyst  is  contained  within  cyst ; but 
this  form  is  generally  supposed  to  deuote  the  presence 
of  hydatids  in  the  kidney. 

The  most  frequent  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  diseases  of  the  kidney,  is  that  which  is  termed  the 
granular  or  Bright* s kidney.  The  disease  known  under 
this  name  has  many  varieties,  and  these  varieties  have 
been  considered  by  some  authors  as  so  many  distinct 
diseases,  while  others  esteem  them  to  be  only  so  many 
different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  These  Dr.  Bright 
divides  into  three.  Marlin  Solon  iuto  five,  and  Rayer 
into  no  fewer  than  six  stages. 

Those  who  contend  for  this  difference  of  stages 
affirm  that,  in  the  first  stage  the  kidneys  are  unusually 
large,  flabby,  loaded  with  dark  venous  blood,  and 
hardly  in  any  respect  differ  from  what  is  observed  in 
diffuse  inflammation,  except  that  externally  the  kidney 
has  a granular  appearance,  caused  by  the  deposition  oif 
a dark  reddish  yellow  matter. 

The  second  supposed  stage  is  marked  by  the  granular 
matter  penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  cortical  substance, 
and  which  gradually  increases  till  it  invades  the 
whole  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  Thia 
granular  substance  is  of  a greyish-red,  or  greyish-yellow 
colour,  and  has  in  many  cases  something  of  a cheese- 
like  ap|tearance.  The  kidney  is  now  sometimes  larger 
than  natural,  sometimes  of  the  natural  size,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  diminished.  Its  consistency  also 
varies,  for  if  enlarged  it  is  commonly  softer  than  the 
healthy  kidney,  but  if  diminished  it  is  for  the  most  part 
firmer.  Its  colour,  viewed  externally,  ts  sometimes  a 
pale  lint  of  the  natural  hue,  hut  more  commonly  it  is  of 
a greyish-yellow  or  yellowish-red,  and  mottled.  Ita 
surface  is  also  strongly  granulated,  and  even  rough. 

In  this  state,  if  the  kidney  be  now  injected,  the  matter 
of  the  injection  does  not,  according  to  Dr.  Bright, 
penetrate  the  cortical  portion. 
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RU-men-  The  last  sta ge  is  marked  by  the  morbid  granular  de- 

tarjr  Hrin-  posit,  besides  invading  the  medullary  substance,  at- 
dptet  ol  tacking  the  tubular  portions  of  the  kidney,  so  that 
Medline.  ^ (uiMJ]i  art?  often  to  a very  considerable  extent  nbli- 
' terated,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a single 
pencil  of  that  structure,  is  entirely  converted  into  one 
homogeneous  degeneration.  The  kidneys  are  now,  in 
some  instances,  of  their  natural  size,  but  more  generally 
they  have  contracted,  and  are  smaller  than  usual ; their 
surface  is  also  now  lobuiated,  pale,  and  granular,  resem- 
bling the  roe  of  a salmon.  Their  consistency  also  is 
sometimes  softer  and  sometimes  harder  than  natural ; 
and  Dr.  Bright  speaks  of  some  instances  in  which  they 
cut  like  cartilage. 

Another  disease  of  the  kidney  is  Induration  of  its 
substance ; and  this  alteration  ol  its  structure  is  consist- 
ent with  its  being  enlarged  or  diminished  in  size,  but 
more  commonly  the  latter.  Its  colour  also  may  be 
either  natural  or  else  darker  or  paler  than  usual.  The 
induration  may  be  partial  or  general,  and  when  partial 
its  most  common  seat  is  the  tubuli,  which  often  acquire 
an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness. 

The  kidney  is  sometimes  found  softened,  or  in  a 
state  of  ramollissement ; and  this  alteration  of  the  kid- 
ney, according  as  the  organ  is  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
may  be  either  pale  or  of  an  intensely  deep  red  or  liver 
colour. 

Audral  says,  M I have  found  the  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney, whether  pale  or  yellow,  grease  the  scalpel.”  It  is 
by  no  means  unuEual.  however,  to  find  stkatoma  of 
the  kidney,  and  considerable  portions  of  its  substance 
either  invaded  In'  or  else  converted  into  fat. 

Periphrenitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  adipose, 
fibrous,  and  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  kidneys. 
These  parts  are  sometimes  found  simply  injected, 
sometimes  the  seat  of  abscess,  and  sometimes  gan- 
grened. A remarkable  case  is  narrated  by  Dr.  Turner, 
in  the  Transact,  of  the  College  of  Physiciutu,  which 
destroyed  a lady  near  30,  and  yet,  stranp  to  say,  she 
neither  experienced  nuy  pain  or  difficulty  in  making 
water,  neither  was  she  aware  of  her  urine  being  less 
copious  than  usual. 

Symptoms. — Acute  nephritis  is  an  extremely  rare  dis- 
ease, so  that  there  is  much  doubt  whether  we  arc  tho- 
roughly possessed  of  its  symptoms.  Those  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Baillie  arc  as  follows ; but  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  observed 
in  the  passage  of  a calculus,  which  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  that  eminent  physician  ever  saw  the  disease. 
u When  the  kidneys,"  he  says,  “ are  inflamed,  more  or 
less  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  these  glands,  and  the  pain 
commonly  shoots  along  the  ureters.  There  is  a sense 
of  numbness  down  the  thigh,  and  in  the  male  there  is 
often  retractation  of  the  testicle,  or  a feeling  of  pain  in  it. 
When  one  kidney  is  affected  these  symptoms  are  only 
felt  on  that  side.  The  urine  is  voided  frequently,  and 
is  sometimes  of  a pale,  but  more  commonly  of  a deep 
red  colour.  The  stomach  sympathizes  with  this  slate 
of  the  kidneys,  for  it  is  aflected  with  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. The  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  often  costive, 
and  subject  to  colicky  pains.  These  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  fever.”  **  When  pus  is 
formed  it  may  be  known  by  its  being  mixed  with  the 
urine.’*  Mr.  Stanley’s  cases  by  no  means  bear  out  this 
description.  He  gives  the  case  of  a man  who  had  re- 
tention of  urine  in  consequence  of  a gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charge being  stopped  by  injections.  In  this  instance 
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the  kidneys  were  found  extremely  vascular  and  soft,  Kleroeii- 
with  numerous  minute  depositions  of  pus  throughout  Ury  Pria 
the  corticular  and  tubular  parts,  and  the  infundibula  c*plrsof 
and  the  pelves  were  likewise  filled  with  pus,  The  prin-  Mrdirioy. 
cipal  symptom  was  severe  pain  at  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra.  In  another  similar  case,  but  not  quite  so  acute, 
the  kidneys  were  found  so  dark-coloured  n»  to  be  almost 
black,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  flaccid.  This 
patient  died  paraplegic,  the  lo«s  of  motiou  being  com- 
plete, and  that  of  sensation  nearly  so. 

If  nephritis  passes  to  a chronic  suppurative  state,  the 
pain  in  the  loins  is  often  severe,  the  appetite  impaired, 
while  pus  is  found,  and  often  to  a considerable  amount, 
in  the  urine;  and  if  a calculus  or  gravel  be  the  imme- 
diate cause,  the  urine  often  contains  large  portions  of 
those  substances  mixed  with  blood. 

The  other  forms  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney 
have  not  as  yet  been  distinguished  from  each  other. 

For  the  mont  part  they  present  no  local  symptoms,  but 
give  rise  to  dropsies,  having  no  specific  differences. 

The  granular  kidney,  however,  is  always  accompanied 
by  albuminous  urine,  by  universal  anasarca,  an  im- 
poverished stale  of  the  blood,  and  the  many  other  sin- 
gular phenomena  of  that  disorder.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  although  granular  kidney  is 
oonsiantly  acccompanied  by  albuminous  urine,  yet  al- 
buminous urine  may  occompany  every  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  or  result  from  a mere  disease  of 
function. 

Dia^nom. — Diseases  of  the  kidney  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  bladder  by  the  presence  of 
dropsy,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  bladder  is  infi- 
nitely less  liable  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  disease  than 
the  kidney. 

Prognosis. — Acute  affections  of  the  kidney  are  in  all 
cases  of  grave  prognosis.  The  chronic  forms  of  these 
affections  are  perhaps  consistent  with  life,  but  in  every 
case  they  greatly  impair  it,  and  are  ultimately  the  cause 
of  premature  death.  When  dropsy  is  established  the 
patient  recovers  with  difficulty,  and  is  then  liable  to 
relapse. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  must 
be  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  inflammation,  or  by 
bleeding,  evacuants,  and  opiates.  The  young  practi- 
tioner, however,  should  be  warned  that  blisters  in  these 
cases  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
neutral  salts,  with  opiates,  are  perbaps  admissible ; but 
most  writers  recommend  castor  oil,  manna,  or  other 
purgative  substances  which  do  not  act  so  immediately  on 
the  kidneys.  In  chronic  suppuration  of  the  kidney  it 
is  plain  that  bleeding  must  be  omitted.  The  other 
forms  of  diseased  kidney,  if  they  are  ever  cured,  yield 
to  the  treatment  pointer!  out  for  the  cure  of  the  drop- 
sies which  depend  on  them. 

Of  Uritxritis  and  of  Cystitis, 

Ureteritis  and  Cystitis  are  inflammation  of  the 
ureter  and  of  the  bladder ; but  being  parts  so  inti- 
mately connected  and  po  rarely  affected,  it  is  thought 
best  to  unite  them  together.  138  cases  are  said  to  have 
died  of  these  diseases  in  1839. 

Remote  Causes.— The  bladder  or  ureter  is  rarely 
acted  upon  by  morbid  poisons ; and  Louis  has  shown 
that  ureteritis  and  cystitis  rarely  co-exist  with  diseases  of 
other  pans ; for  out  of  500  persons  dead  of  other  dit- 
eases than  those  of  the  urinary  organs,  there  were  only 
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Kieroeu-  or  six  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
tary  Prin-  der  was  injected,  and  only  one  in  which  a small  ulcer 
opto*  «f  of  the  same  part  was  found ; a remarkable  circumstance, 
M«dicio«  00i)Sjdering  how  frequently  retention  of  urine  is  a symp- 
tom  at  the  close  of  many  diseases.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  cant harides,  turpentine,  and  perhaps  some 
other  substances,  act  specifically  on  the  bladder,  and 
produce  inflammation.  Calculi,  together  with  diseases 
of  the  kiduey,  are  (be  most  frequent  causes  of  this 
affection. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  parties  who  suffer  from 
these  affections  are  principally  ndults  and  children  who 
labour  under  calculi. 

Pathology. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter  is 
liable  to  the  diffuse,  to  the  adhesive,  to  the  ulcerative, 
and  to  the  suppurative  inflammations,  and  these  may 
be  acute  or  chronic. 

The  ureter  is  occasionally  found  to  be  highly  vascular, 
and  of  a deep  venous  colour  after  the  passage  of  a cal- 
culus; and  this  is  supposed  to  prove  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  (his  canal  is  liable  to  diffuse  inflammation. 
There  are  repeater!  instances  of  adhesive  inflammation 
of  this  canal.  Audral  quotes  a case  in  which  all  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  ureter  was  covered  with  a layer  of 
lymph  similar  to  the  membrane  in  croup;  and  in  some 
rare  instances  the  ureter  has  been  found  obliterated  or 
transformed  into  a fibrous  cord.  A transverse  canal 
has  also  in  some  instances  been  found  connecting  the 
two  ureters ; but  whether  this  is  a congenital  forma- 
tion or  a consequence  of  a temporary  obstruction  of  the 
ureter,  is  problematical.  There  are  other  well-marked 
effects  of  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  ureter,  as  when 
the  delicate  coats  of  this  canal  are  increased,  as  in 
cases  of  severe  chronic  disease,  to  4 to  6 lines  in  thick- 
ness. Suppurative  inflammation  also  sometimes  takes 
place  iu  the  ureter,  and  without  breach  of  surface ; 
for,  in  a case  in  which  a calculus  was  found  in  (he 
ureter,  Cruveilhier  says  the  part  above  the  obstacle  was 
filled  with  blood,  pus,  uriue,  and  gravel.  The  different 
inflammations  that  have  been  mentioned  sometimes 
terminate  in  ulceration,  and  the  ulcers  in  some  cases 
heal,  for  cicatrization  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
been  met  with.  In  other  instances  the  ulcerated  part 
has  ruptured,  and  the  patient  has  died  in  consequence 
of  effusion  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  ureter  is  occasionally  much  hypertrophied, 
especially  if  the  bladder  be  diseased.  It  is  also  often 
greatly  dilated,  especially  when  a calculus  is  retained, 
or  else  when  the  bladder  is  so  distended  from  the  re- 
tention of  urine  as  to  obliterate  the  valvular  told  which 
in  health  prevents  the  return  of  the  urine  toward*  the 
kidney.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  so  enormously  dilated 
as  to  equal  the  size  of  a child’s  arm,  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Rayer,  till  it  ruptures,  the  walls  being  from  tlieir 
. great  distension  in  a state  of  atrophy.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation the  walls  are  often  greatly  thickened  and  indu- 
rtdrd . No  case  is  know  n of  ramolUsxemenl  of  this  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  likewi.-e 
liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  sup- 
puralive,  and  the  ulcerative  inflammations,  and  these 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  These  inflammations 
may  exteud  over  its  whole  cavity,  or  be  limited  to  some 
portion  of  it,  and  the  part  most  frequently  inflamed  is 
that  near  and  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  this 
U follows  the  law  of  alt  hollow  orguns,  or  that  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  diseased  at  its  orifices.  There  is  also 
another  reason  for  this  part  being  more  frequently 


attacked  than  the  rest,  or  the  occasional  extension  of  Klrmen- 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  to  tins  part.  tsxy  Pris- 

'*  It  is  well  known/'  says  Dr.  Baillie,  that  M the  inner 
membrane  of  the  bladder  in  the  dead  body  hardly  shows  J_ t<>P** 
any  vessels  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  red  blood 
in  its  natural  state  ;**  but  when  diffusely  inflamed,  it  is 
crowded  with  a prodigious  numitcr  of  extremely  fine 
blood-vessels,  and  among  them  may  lie  seen  small  spots 
of  extravasated  blood.  This  state  has  many  degrees, 
and  the  colour  is  usually  of  a venous  red,  while,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  coats  of  the  bladder  generally  are 
thickened.  It  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may 
para  into  serous  inflammation,  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

The  mucus  secreted  in  this  latter  disease  is  at  first 
small  in  quantity  and  extremely  fluid,  hut  is  depo- 
sited as  (he  urine  cools.  At  a further  stage  of  the 
disease  it  becomes  abundant  and  thickens,  equalling  or 
surpassing  the  urine  in  quantity,  and  which  now  re- 
sembles thick  gruel,  sod  is  often  mixed  with  blood,  or 
gravel,  or  both.  Andrei  has  twice  seen  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bladder  coated  with  lymph  more  than  u 
line  in  thickness,  and  similar  to  the  false  membrane  of 
croup.  The  lymph  thus  effused  sometimes  become* 
organized;  and  in  this  manner  calculi  have  become  en- 
cysted and  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sound.  Dr. 

Baillie  tells  u*  that  Dr.  Ash  met  with  a rase  in  which  the 
urinary  bladder  wan  divided  (probably  from  this  cause) 
into  two  chambers,  which  communicated  by  a small  aper- 
ture with  each  other.  The  upper  chamber  was  usually 
much  distended  with  urine,  so  ihul  a round  tumor  could 
easily  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  above  the  pubes. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der often  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  pus  to  a con- 
siderable amount  may  then  be  passed.  Occasionally, 
instead  of  suppuration  taking  place  at  ils  free  surface, 
an  abscess  forms : in  either  case  ulceration  may  take 
place,  sometimes  superficially,  mid  sometimes  so  bur- 
rowing as  to  perforate  the  bladder,  nud  form  a com- 
munication between  it  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  rectum,  or  the  vagina.  When 
the  communication  is  formed  with  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  the  urine  escapes  into  it  and  produces 
general  peritoneal  inflammation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  liable  to 
similar  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  retaining  its 
normal  colour,  and  at  other  times  being  grey  or  ardoishe , 
brown,  or  black  ; and  it  has  often  acquired  a double  or 
even  triple  thickness.  The  follicles  also,  which  are  hardly 
visible  in  health,  are  now  enlarged,  and  extremely  palpa- 
ble to  sight.  One  of  the  most  ordinary  changes,  however, 
in  the  bladder  from  its  natural  structure  is  hypertrophy 
of  its  muscular  coat.  In  a natural  state  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder,  when  it  is  moderately  distended, 
consists  of  thin  layers  of  muscular  fibres  running  in 
different  directions,  and  probably  lera  than  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  blad- 
der, however,  is  found  in  some  cases  half  an  inch  thick, 
owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  its  efforts  to  overcome  some 
resistance,  as  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  the 
presence  of  a calculus  nr  a stricture  in  the  urethra  to 
the  passage  of  the  urine.  In  some  instances  these 
efforts  of  the  bladder  to  evacuate  its  contents  have  led  to 
the  mucous  membrane  being  protruded  through  the 
intermuscular  spaces,  forming  a pouch  or  hernial  sac,  in 
which  a small  calculus  has  been  embedded,  but  this 
form  of  disease  is  extremely  rare.  The  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder  is  also  often  greatly  hypeurophied. 
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Etemen-  The  bladder  may  also  be  atrophied,  to  that  when  dis- 
ufT.Priy  ttmlcil  il  is  semi-transparent,  and  this  may  result  from 
Medicine.  #n  “trophy  of  all  its  coats,  or  from  a faulty  development 
. _a-y— ^ - of  the  muscular  coat.  In  some  cases  of  cougeuital  mal- 
formation the  anterior  portion  of  the  bladder  is  want- 
ing, and  this  is  generally  coincident  with  a defective 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  imper- 
fectly united  to  the  pubis.  The  bladder  has  also  in 
some  instances  been  altogether  wanting. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  much  indurated  from  chro- 
nic inflammation,  while  in  other  cases  it  has  been  found 
to  have  undergone  the  process  of  ramoilissement , si- 
milar to  that  incidental  to  the  stomach,  when  the  slight- 
est traction  is  sufficient  to  cause  a rupture,  and  some- 
times give  rise  during  life  to  spontaneous  perforation. 

Dr.  Baillie  mentions  having  seen  one  case  of  potypun 
of  the  bladder  so  large  as  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
its  cavity.  It  was  very  irregular  in  shape,  consisting  of 
various  projecting  masses,  hut  seemed  pretty  firm  in  its 
texture.  Some  of  these  tumors,  says  Andral.  art  hard 
and  void  of  every  trace  of  a vessel,  while  others  are  soft 
and  vascular,  and  others  again  seem  mere  prolongations 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  enormously  dilatcd%  so  as 
to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  to  contain  several  quarts.  It  is  in  other  cases  so 
contracted  as  hardly  to  have  any  cavity,  and  will  scarcely 
hold  a few  tea-spoonfuls. 

Symptoms. — 'I  he  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  of 
the  other  diseases  of  the  ureter  are  probably  the  same 
as  those  of  the  similar  diseases  of  the  bladder,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  pain  is  more  strictly  lumbar;  and 
when  these  canals  are  greatly  enlarged,  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  fell  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  are  pain 
felt  in  the  perineum  and  above  the  pubes,  accompanied 
with  a fulness  or  swelling,  also  frequent  attempts  to 
make  water,  which  is  evacuated  in  small  quantities  and 
with  great  pain,  or  there  is  a total  retention  of  urine, 
with  a strong  desire  to  void  it.  The  rectum  is  affected, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  bladder,  with  tenesmus, 
and  the  stomach  likewise  takes  part  in  this  disease, 
being  affected  with  nausea  or  vomiting.  In  some  cases 
these  symptoms  are  accompaned  with  much  constitu- 
tional irritation  and  by  delirium.  When  pus  is  formed,  it 
will  be  seen  mixed  in  the  urine  evacuated.  The  slighter 
form  of  the  disease,  or  cyslirrhata,  is  characterized  by 
milder  symptoms,  which  consist  principally  of  local  pain 
and  irritation,  and  by  the  urine  being  loaded  with  mucus, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  sandy  precipitates  either  of  the  phos- 
phates, of  the  urates,  or  of  both.  It  is  remarkable  that  on 
this  form  of  disease  subsiding,  that  the  patient  often  falls 
from  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  of  the  other 
forms  of  disease  of  this  viscus  vary  only  in  degree  from 
those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  kidneys  and  ureters  are  dis- 
eased the  bladder  very  constantly  sympathizes  with 
those  diseases;  and  the  affections  of  the  bladder  being 
much  more  painful  than  those  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidneys,  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  bladder 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  primary  disease.  Morgagni 
first  pointed  nut  this  fact,  and  gives  a case  in  which, 
from  these  sympathetic  pains,  it  wav  believed  that  the 
patient  laboured  under  disease  of  the  bladder;  vet  after 
death  the  bladder  was  found  perfectly  healthy,  while 
the  kidneys  were  extensively  diseased,  and  filled  with 


large  calculi.  Lowdell  and  also  How&hip  give  simi-  Elemen- 
lar  instances  of  the  kidneys  being  diseased,  when  the 
symptoms  of  the  bladder  were  so  prominent  as  10  be 
mistaken  for  the  primary  disease.  . j— 

Prognosis. — The  result  of  the  acute  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  or  ureter  is  generally  favourable. 

The  chronic  forms  of  cystitis,  as  of  cystirrhcna,  arc  more 
formidable,  and  often  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient 

Treatment. — Bleeding  does  not  greatly  influence  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  bladder ; but  some  au- 
thorities nevertheless  direct  moderate  bleeding  and 
purging,  together  with  opiates,  diluents,  and  the  warm 
bath,  as  the  best  means  of  curing  the  very  few  unite  af- 
fections of  this  viscus  that  we  meet  with.  Chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  and  especially  cyvlirrhma,  is 
of  very  difficult  cure,  and  often  our  best-directed  efforts 
are  unsuccessful.  The  state  of  the  urine  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  surest  guides  in  our  attempts  to  cure  the 
patient;  and  if  the  urine  be  acid,  the  best  medicines 
are  the  neutral  salts  or  the  pure  alkalies,  with  opiates; 
while,  if  the  urine  be  alkaline,  or  greatly  loaded  with 
mucus,  the  mineral  acids  are  of  the  most  service,  com- 
bined with  an  opiate.  Thus  the  infusi  rosa*  c.  acidi 
aulph.  dilut.  iqij.  to  iqv.  c.  magnesite  sulpha' is  3 j.  c. 
tiuct  opii  Hlijj-  to  m».  6*  hori*  is  one  of  our  best  and 
moat  useful  remedies. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned,  though 
highly  useful,  yet  frequently  fail,  and,  in  such  cases, 
tonics  often  succeed,  and  of  these  salicine  is  the  best, 
and  gr.  x.  ter  die  vel  6*“  horis  may  be  given  with  great 
chances  of  success.  1 1 must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  best  tonic 
remedy,  some  preferring  uva  ursi,  others  pariera,  others 
the  turpentines,  as  the  Canadian  balsam,  and  others 
again  the  inf.  diosmse. 

Of  Peritonitis. 

Peritonitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane lining  the  abdomen,  and  covering  the  viscera 
contained  in  its  cavity. 

This  disease  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  not 
common ; and  if  we  take  the  numbers  reported  to  have 
died  of  this  disease,  of  hernia,  and  also  of  intussuscep- 
tion, the  deaths  from  the  two  latter  being  generally 
caused  by  peritonitis,  we  find  they  amounted  to  only  757 
cases  in  1838,  and  to  895  cases  in  1839,  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  gives  one  death  in  about  370. 

Remote  Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
caused  by  a few  morbid  poisons,  as  the  paludal  poison, 
and  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever.  Mechanical  violence, 
as  the  kick  of  a horse,  also  the  operation  for  hernia  or 
the  stone,  or  that  of  paracentesis,  are  frequent  causes. 

Rupture  of  the  intestine  from  ulceration,  or  the  bursting 
of  an  abscess,  or  of  au  aneunamal  tumor  into  this 
cavity,  is  also  another  class  of  causes.  Errors  of  diet, 
and  especially  frequent  intoxication,  is  an  occasional 
cause,  the  disease  termed  gin-cotic  being  a chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum.  Sudden  and  great  changes 
of  temperature  are  also  causes,  especially  in  women  at 
the  period  of  metis! motion.  Intussusception  of  the  in- 
testine, or  strangulation  of  the  intestine  from  hernia,  or 
other  accident,  arc  also  occasional  causes.  As  a se- 
condary disease  it  is  frequently  produced  by  hepatitis, 
splenitis,  enteritis,  and  by  cancerous  and  tubercular 
deposits  in  the  subccllular  tissue. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Children  sometimes  die  of 
4 p 2 
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Ek-men-  this  affection  after  scarlatina,  and  also  from  strangulation 
**|7  "T  °*  ‘nleHt*nea  *n  consequence  of  congenital  malforma- 
Mallei  nr  ,*ons-  Peritonitis,  however,  is  moat  common  hetween  the 
. g—^—*  ‘ ages  of  20  and  40.  Women  appear  to  die  more  fre- 
quently from  it  than  men;  and  in  1838  the  proportion 
was  57  men  to  117  women,  while  in  1839  the  ratio  was 
68  men  to  115  women,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one.  This  greater  liability  to  peritonitis  in  the  female 
aex  arises  perhaps  from  the  great  sympathy  between 
the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum,  a sympathy  which  is 
strongly  marked,  not  only  at  the  period  of  menstruation, 
but  also  at  the  time  of  parturition.  At  the  latter  period, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  practitioners,  the  re- 
markable fact  occurs  of  puerperal  peritonitis  becoming 
contagious,  and  that  the  contagion  spreads  among 
puerperal  women  only. 

Pathology. — The  peritoneum  is  liable  to  the  diffuse, 
the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  the  ulcera- 
tive, and  to  the  gangrenous  inflammations,  and  these 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  as  of  all  serous 
membranes,  begins  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue, 
which  becomes  red  and  injected,  and  at  length  the 
same  phenomena  pervade  the  serous  membrane  itself. 
The  colour  of  this  membrane,  when  inflamed,  like  that  of 
all  serous  membranes,  is  a bright  arterial  scarlet  hue ; 
the  membrane  being  first  dotted  with  a number  of  small 
red  points,  which  become  confluent,  and  form  streaks 
and  patches  which  in  their  turn  coalesce ; or  a small 
central  nucleus  of  inflammation  may  form  and  spread 
till  the  whole  extent  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  entire 
bright  scarlet.  In  addition  to  the  redness,  some  inter- 
stitial deposit  accompanies^  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  so  that  this  membrane  lo*es  it*  transparency, 
and  is  thickened.  The  consistency  also  of  the  subcel- 
lular  tissue  is  greatly  impaired,  aud  rendered  easily 
Inerrable,  so  thut  the  peritoneum  is  now  capable  of  being 
detached  in  considerable  portions.  This  inflammation 
may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  It  may  proceed,  and 
serum  be  poured  out,  when  serous  inflammation  is  esta- 
blished. The  quantity  of  «erum  effused  may  be  trifling, 
not  exceeding  a few  ounces,  but  occasionally  it  is  large, 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  anil  constitutes  inflam- 
matory dropsy. 

The  next  degree  of  peritonitis  is  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation, when  lymph  may  be  thrown  out  oflen- 
times  so  loose  as  to  float  unattached  in  the  serum,  or  it 
may  he  of  such  consistency  as  to  unite  opposite  parts 
together,  and  of  such  extent  as  sometimes  to  form  an 
adventitious  membrane,  covering  the  entire  of  the  ab- 
dominal walls  as  well  as  the  whole  nf  the  intestines.  The 
period  at  which  organisation  of  the  lymph  thus  effused 
begins  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  be  in 
about  24  hours.  If  the  disease  proceeds,  pus  is  ef- 
fused. sometimes  not  to  a greater  amount  than  a few 
ounces,  but  in  other  cases  it  amounts  to  many  pints, 
or  even  fills  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  peritoneum  is  infrequent,  and  generally  takes 
place  from  without  inwards,  as  from  a perforating  ulcer 
of  the  small  or  large  intestines  or  from  the  rupturing 
of  on  abscess  or  other  tumor.  The  peritoneum  is  also 
liable  to  mortification,  either  from  high  inflammatory 
actual,  or  else  from  strangulation,  as  in  hernia.  In  this 
case  the  part  is  of  a reddish-purple  or  black,  and  is 
easily  torn.  The  different  acute  inflammations  de- 
scribed have  been  mentioned  as  (hough  succeeding  each 
other;  but  in  many  instances  all  these  different  forms 


co-exist  in  different  parts  of  the  peritoneum  at  (he  same  Elemen- 
time,  and  perhaps  have  been  irregularly  set  up.  ^Pjesof* 

The  chronic  forms  of  peritonitis  may  be  chromntow 
or  achromaious , and  the  latter  present  some  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  incident  to  this  tissue.  The  peri- 
toneum, for  instance,  is  often  found  to  be  white,  opaque, 
and  thickened,  the  subcellular  tissue  having  become 
almost  incorporated  with  the  membrane,  so  that  toge- 
ther they  sometimes  form  a substance  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  tissues  are  also  now  indurated, 
and  much  less  easily  detached ; and,  taking  all  these 
circumstances  together,  they  show  that  the  peritoneum 
must  have  been  the  seal  in  all  probability  of  a chronic 
achromatous  inflammation.  A similar  achromatous  slatr 
of  part*  is  often  seen  when  serum  is  thrown  out;  and 
also  when  the  intestines  are  found  glued  to  each  other 
und  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  pus  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  All  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  likewise  found 
effused  without  the  peritoneum  being  discoloured.  It 
is  from  this  process,  also,  that  we  occasionally  find  large 
cysts  attached  to  the  liver,  or  other  abdominal  viscus, 
filled  with  serous  fluid. 

The  peritoneum  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  chronic  diro- 
malout  inflammation.  Thus  we  sometimes  meet  with 
chronic  red  diffuse  inflammation,  with  chronic  red  serous 
inflammation,  and  with  chronic  red  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion. The  latter  may  be  of  various  extent,  and  some- 
times is  so  considerable  that  the  false  membrane  which 
is  formed  covers  not  only  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  viscera,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  intestines,  and  even 
slips  down  between  the  convolutions.  It  is  of  a muddy 
brown  or  rusty  colour,  and  usually  contains  much  mela- 
nic  matter,  both  in  the  web  and  at  iis  free  suriace, 
and  also  much  tubercular  matter  in  the  sub-cellular 
tissue.  The  membrane  thus  formed,  like  all  new  ad- 
ventitious parts,  readily  runs  into  disease,  and  from  this 
cause  we  often  find  the  abdomen  filled  in  these  cases 
with  serum  or  pus.  In  these  chronic  forms  of  chroma- 
tins peritonitis  the  subcellular  tissue  is  less  lacerable  than 
in  health,  and  Louis  also  mentions  that  parts  which  have 
been  the  seat  of  chronic  peritonitis  have  a strong  ten- 
dency to  contract.  Thus  he  ha*  found  the  omentum 
corrugated,  contracted,  and  folded  up  under  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  till  it  has  been  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  hardly  recognisable  and  merely  rudi- 
mentary. Besides  the  omentum,  he  has  found  the  me- 
sentery also  contracted,  that  membrane  being  more  or 
less  shortened,  till  the  intestines  have  been  drawn  up 
to  the  spine,  and  with  such  force,  that  an  existing  hernia 
has  been  sometimes  completely  reduced.  The  intes- 
tines themselves  are  also  often  contracted,  and  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  in  their  length  than  in  their  calibre,  and 
in  extreme  cases  they  have  been  found  to  lose  half  or 
nearly  so  of  their  dimensions,  when  the  valvulae  conni- 
ventes  have  been  consequently  drawn  close  to  each  other. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that,  although  the  struc- 
ture of  the  peritoneum  appears  to  he  uniformly  the 
same,  yet  certain  parts  of  it  are  more  liable  to  inflam- 
mation than  others,  as  live  convex  surface  of  the  liver 
or  spleen,  (he  right  iliac  fussa,  the  surface  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  in  females  the  broad  ligaments,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  parts  immediately  adjoining 
(Item,  as  also  the  space  covering  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

The  parts  the  most  rarely  affected  are  those  covering 
the  stomach,  bladder,  the  omentum,  and  the  mesentery. 

It  wdl  be  seen  that  the  liability  of  different  parts  of  the 
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Elcmeti-  peritoneum  to  inflammation  in  in  proportion  to  the  lia- 
tsrjr  Priu-  cf  the  organs  they  cover  Ui  become  diseased, 

Medicine  a,|d  l^at  these  partial  inflammations  are  for  the  most 
. ‘ part  the  result  of  symjiathetic  irritation.  Dr.  Hodgkin 

is  of  opinion  that  peritoneal  gastritis  is  little  more  than 
a nosological  distinction,  and  scarcely  exists  in  nature. 
As  his  authority  is  great,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  a man  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas's,  after  having 
received  a kick  from  a horse  on  the  abdomen,  below  the 
umbilicus.  He  shortly  died.  The  part  of  the  abdomen 
where  the  injury  had  been  received  was  not  even  dis- 
coloured, but  there  was  extensive  ecchymosis  among 
the  muscles  beneath.  The  peritoneum  was  diffusively, 
adhesively,  and  so  ppurative  I y inflamed  in  different  parts, 
while  the  peritoueum  covering  the  stomach  evidently 
partook  of  the  general  inflammation.  A rupture  also 
existed  of  the  intestines. 

The  peritoneum  is  liable  to  become  indurated,  and 
more  especially  in  those  parts  covering  the  spleen. 
There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  one  of  which  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
spleen  is  cartilaginous,  and  in  the  other  bony  matter  is 
largely  deposited.  It  appears  that  this  state  is  some-* 
times  general,  for  “ in  one  case,”  says  Dr.  Bail  lie,  " I 
have  seen  a great  many  cartilaginous  excrescences 
growing  from  the  peritoneum.  They  arc  of  a small  size, 
most  of  them  not  larger  than  a garden  pea.  They  were 
a little  cotter  than  the  cartilages  of  the  bones,  but  had 
the  true  structure  of  cartilage,'*  p.  132.  Ramollissemenl 
of  the  peritoneum  is  frequent,  but  not  ao  frequent  as  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Hydatids  have  occasionally  been  found  in  lorge 
numbers  swimming  freely  in  the  fluid  of  ascites.  They 
more  frequently,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie  and 
Dr.  Hodgkin  form  beneath  the  peritoueum,  and  give 
rise  to  tumors,  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size.  Mr. 
Abemcthy  mentions  having  found  a fatty  tumor  at* 
tached  to  the  peritoneum. 

Symptoms. — Peritonitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  par- 
tial or  general. 

Peritonitis  is  occasionally  ushered  in  by  some  pre- 
vious shivering  and  fever,  hut  in  many  cases  there  are 
no  preliminary  symptoms. 

If  acute  peritonitis  is  of  that  intensity  which  may 
v terminate  by  resolution,  or  by  effusion  of  serum,  or  of 
lymph,  the  patient  complains  of  a severe  pain  in  the 
abdn men,  which  is  increased  on  pressure;  he  lies  on 
his  back,  (earing  to  move.  His  pube  is  from  90  to  120, 
and  iu  proportion  as  it  is  frequent,  so  is  it  smaller : his 
longue  is  coated,  and  his  bowels  constipated  or  regular. 
If  serum  be  effused,  that  event  can  be  determined  by  the 
fluctuation ; or  if  lymph,  by  a rubbing  sound  beard 
under  the  stethescope.  The  course  of  these  forms  of 
acute  peritonitis  varies  from  a few  hours  to  10  or  14 
days. 

When  acute  peritonitis,  however,  is  of  that  intensity 
that  it  will  terminate  in  effusion  of  pus,  the  symptoms 
are  infinitely  more  formidable.  The  pain  in  the  abdomen 
is  the  severest  that  human  nature  can  suffer.  The  pa- 
tient indeed  lies  on  his  back,  but  his  legs  are  drawn  up 
and  bent  so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  the  abdo- 
minal muscles.  Still,  although  the  pelvis  is  fixed,  he  is 
restless,  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure,  not  even 
the  weight  of  a sheet,  and  is  incessantly  tossing  his  arms 
about  in  every  direction.  The  state  of  his  tongue  and 
bowels  are  similar  perhaps  to  what  have  been  described, 
but  his  pulse  is  excessively  small  and  rapid,  varying  from 
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130  to  150,  while  his  stomach  is  often  distressingly  Elemrn- 
affected  by  retching  and  vomiting-  These  symptoms 
perhaps  continue  w ithout  intermission  for  24.  48,  72,  or  Medicine, 
more  hours;  when,  with  or  without  some  previous  shi-  , . 

veriog,  pus  is  effused,  and  the  pain  from  being  agniiixing 
is  now  bearable-  The  subsidence  of  the  pain,  however, 
is  not  followed  hy  any  amendment ; on  the  contrary,  a 
most  alarming  collapse  succeeds,  a cold  clammy  sweat 
breaks  out  over  the  burly,  while  hiccup,  and  a pulse 
hourly  increasing  in  frequency,  proclaim  the  entire 
hopelessness  of  the  patient  surviving  beyond  a few 
hours. 

When  acute  peritonitis  is  confined  to  the  liver  or  other 
organ,  the  pain  is  often  limited  to  that  part,  while  the 
other  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
afferti*>u  a»d  the  organ  attacked. 

Chronic  peritonitis  often  takes  place  to  a great 
extent,  ami  without  any  great  amount  of  suffering.  The 
symptoms  are  rather  those  of  abdominal  soreness  and 
uneasiness  than  of  pain,  together  with  a full  but  some- 
times rapid  pulse.  The  intestines  indeed  may  be  glued 
together,  and  sometimes  pus  has  been  found  effused, 
without  the  patient  suffering  more  than  in  ascites. 

When  chronic  peritonitis  is  partial,  as  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  the  patient  often  experiences  a dragging  pain, 
which  is  increased  by  change  of  position,  and  arises  from 
the  parts  being  suspended  by  adhesion. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  being  greatly  increased  on 
pressure,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  together  with  the  general 
uneasiness  and  evident  danger  of  the  patient,  readily 
distinguish  peritonitis  from  colic  or  leucorrhceal  pains. 

Prognosis.  — Partial  peritonitis  often  terminates 
without  in  any  sensible  degree  impairing  the  general 
health ; thus  we  often  find  extensive  adhesions  of  the 
liver  without  any  marked  symptoms.  In  every  case, 
however,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  peritoneum  is 
thickened  or  otherwise  impaired,  the  patient  may 
recover,  hut  generally  relapses  and  dies  of  dropsy  ; for 
the  peritoneum,  like  all  other  serous  tissues,  appears  to 
possess  little  power  of  restoration  after  disease.  Every 
attack  of  acute  inflammation  is  of  grave  prognosis,  and 
when  pus  is  effused,  it  is  uniformly  fatal ; neither  will 
the  patient  recover  if  the  peritonitis  is  caused  by  sub- 
peritoneal  tubercles. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  must 
be  active,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  hie 
of  the  patient  is  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
practitioner.  The  activity  of  the  treatment  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  pain  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  when 
the  pain  is  bearable,  and  the  pulse  steady,  and  under 
10U,  one  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  20  leeches  over  the 
abdomen,  together  with  pi),  hvdrargyri.gr.  v„  n.  m..aud 
moderate  purging  with  neutral  salts,  combined  with  an 
opiate,  are  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.  In  the  severer 
forms  of  disease,  and  with  a tendency  to  effusion  of 
pus,  all  these  modes  of  treatment  must  be  combined, 
and  carried  to  a considerable  extent.  Thus  16  to  So 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  ai.d 
30  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  a poultice 
afterwards  to  encourage  the  bleeding.  Bleeding,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough,  for  sometimes  when  carried  so  far  as 
to  affect  the  patient's  head,  and  to  cause  temporary  in- 
sanity, the  peritoneal  inflammation  is  not  subdued.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  mercury,  and 
with  a view  to  affect  the  mouth  ; and  five  grains  of 
calomel,  combiued  with  half  a grain  of  opium,  so  as  to 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


FJemen-  give  the  patient  some  relief  from  pain,  should  be  eihi- 
tary  Prio-  bited  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease.  As  noon  as  the  mouth  is 
Medicine-  affected  the  patient  is  relieved,  and  at  this  point  the 
mercury  should  be  omitted,  and  the  patient  moderately 
purged  with  neutral  salts,  combined  with  an  opiate, 
ami  he  often  recovers. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  same  principles  ; but  we  should  be  content 
with  effecting  a present  alleviation  of  symptoms,  and 
without  attempting  the  removal  of  the  mischief  which 
has  already  occurred  ; for  in  patients  that  have  laboured 
under  chronic  peritonitis,  and  survived  many  years,  the 
peritoneum  has  still  been  found  opaque,  thickened,  and 
silvery,  so  that  in  all  probability  these  alterations  are 
permanent 

The  diet  of  the  patient  in  the  acute  forms  of  perito- 
nitis should  be  rigidly  slops. 

Or  Inflammation,  and  other  simple  Organic 
Diseases  or  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

Angina — Cynanche — Sore  Throat — 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  constituting  the 
fauces  ; 65ft  cases  are  reported  to  have  diet!  in  the  year 
1839  of  quinsey,  a popular  name  for  sore  throat. 

Remote  Cause  — The  fauces  arc  unquestionably  acted 
upon  by  many  morbid  poisons,  as  that  of  scarlet  fever, 
of  small  pox,  of  syphilis,  and  of  influenza.  Indeed  the 
generally  contagious  nature  of  sore  throats  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  they  are  a class  of  disease  determined  in 
19  cases  out  of  20  by  some  ephemeral  or  other  morbid 
poison.  In  a few  cases  it  appears  to  ari^e  from  cold, 
while  a few  mure  are  caused  by  children  accidentally 
drinkiug  boiling  water  out  of  the  spout  of  a tea-keille. 
Occasionally  il  is  produced  by  mercury  or  by  mineral 
acids  taken  for  the  purposes  of  self-destruction. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Children  from  a very  early 
period  of  life  are  exceedingly  liable  to  sore  throats ; it 
is  also  very  common  in  early  adult  age,  but  after  50 
is  comparatively  infrequent  The  sexes  appear  to  suffer 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  For  in  the  year — 

1838  . . 206  men  and  206  women 

1839  . . 353  ,,  306  ,, 

are  reported  to  have  died  from  this  affection.  The 
seasons  most  pregnant  with  this  disease  are  spring  and 
autumn. 

I^atholoqy. — The  common  law  of  sore  throats  is  that 
the  poison  produces  fever,  and  after  a few  hours  the 
patient  complains  of  sore  throat,  which  is  of  various 
intensity,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  being 
liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  and  to  the 
ulcerative  inflammations,  the  latter  sometimes  terminat- 
ing in  gangrene.  The  substance  also  of  the  tonsils  and 
uvula  is  likewise  liable  to  all  the  inflammations  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation, and  these  inflammations  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  often  diffusely 
inflamed,  when  the  patient  complains  of  the  throat  being 
hot,  rough,  and  dry,  and,  on  examining  the  mucous 
glands  they  are  found  enlarged,  the  faucial  membrane 
redder  than  usual,  ami  all  secretion  stopped.  This  in- 
flammation may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may 
proceed,  and  it  is  probable,  in  a few  cases,  us  in  saliva- 
tion. scrum  may  be  effused.  More  ci  • mm  only,  however, 
lymph  is  thrown  out  first  in  points,  which  sometimes 
coalesce,  covering  a considerable  space.  The  more  usual 


termination  of  these  inflammations,  however,  is  by  Elcmen- 
ulceration  at  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  When  t*ry  Prio* 
ulceration  takes  plucr,  a slough  forms,  and  is  de- 
tached  at  various  periods,  or  from  a few  hours  to  six  or  . r , 
seven  days.  The  ulcers  are  of  very  various  forms, 
round  or  oval ; sometimes  entirely  superficial,  and  then 
again  deeply  burrowing;  and  as  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  is  generally  of  a low  character,  they  some- 
times terminate  in  gangrene.  The  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane most  prone  to  ulceration  are  those  covering  the 
anterior  ami  external  surfaces  of  the  tonsils  und  uvula, 
and  also  the  posterior  edges  of  the  palate.  When, 
however,  the  uvula  is  affected,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  ulceration  may  commence  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face, so  that,  in  bad  cases,  that  part  may  almost  slough 
away  unperceived,  unless  closely  watched. 

Besides  the  mucous  membrane,  the  substance  of  the 
tonsils  and  uvula  may  inflame,  and  in  this  case  the 
tonsils  are  red,  loaded  with  blood,  and  moderately 
swollen,  while  the  uvula  is  nut  only  red  and  swollen, 
but  greatly  elongated,  so  that  it  rests  on  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  causing  a most  disagreeable  sense  of  litillation. 

The  disease  may  advance,  and  lymph  or  serum  be 
thrown  out,  and  in  this  case  the  tonsils  are  often  greatly 
swollen,  so  as  in  some  instances  almost  to  occlude  the 
passage  of  the  fauers.  The  diagnostic  symptom  be- 
tween the  effusion  of  serum  and  of  lymph  is  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  tonsil  remains  often  permanently 
enlarged,  the  lymph  effused  having  been  organized. 

In  a very  few  instances  an  abscess  forms  in  the  tonsils, 
which  ultimately  ruptures  and  discharges  a greater  or 
Irss  quantity  of  pus.  It  generally  happens  that  both 
tonsils  are  affected,  but  occasionally  the  inflammation 
is  limited  to  one  tonsil. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  seen,  but  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
slower,  and  the  colour  of  the  parts  less  vivid,  and  in 
general  differing  little  from  their  natural  tint. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  not  unfrcquently  extends  to  the  pharynx  ; and 
its  mucous  membrane  may  in  like  manner  take  on  the 
diffuse,  serous,  adhesive,  or  ulcerative  inflammations. 

The  inflammation  also  may  commence  in  the  subcel- 
lular  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  an  abscess  occasionally 
forms  in  that  part.  In  a smaller  number  of  cases,  by^ 
an  extension  of  the  original  disease,  the  epiglottis, 
glottis,  and  even  the  larynx  are  affected.  In  bad  cases, 
as  after  severe  scarlatina,  it  may  also  spread  to  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  cause  suppurative  or  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  internal  cur.  It 
sometimes  also  extends  up  (he  nasal  passages,  by  which 
respiration  through  those  passages  is  much  impeded  or 
rendered  impossible,  ao  that  the  patient  breathes  with  hh 
mouth  open. 

The  tonsils  have  also  been  found  to  contain  cysts, 
hydatids,  and  also  to  he  the  seat  of  calcareous  formations. 

Symptoms. — The  different  degrees  of  intensity  which 
attend  this  affection  allow  us  to  divide  sore  throat  into 
angina  mitior  and  into  angina  gravior. 

Angina  gravior  is  usually  preceded  by  some  shivering 
and  fever,  which  having  lasted  a few  hours,  the  patient 
has  the  sensation  of  a sore  throat.  He  finds  deglutition 
difficult  and  painful,  and  what  he  attempts  to  swallow  is 
perhaps  rejected  through  the  nostrils ; his  voice  is 
altered,  being  hoarse  and  nasal,  and  he  can  hardly  breathe 
through  his  nose;  his  ears  are  also  painful,  and  he  finds 
it  troublesome  to  free  his  throat  from  the  viscid  matters 
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Etameu-  which  adhere  to  it.  The  fever  does  not  abate  on  the 
t*ry  appearance  of  the  local  symptom*,  but  usually  continues 
Medicine  the  sloughs  ure  detached,  after  which,  if  the  cose  lie 
, ^ , . properly  treated,  it  declines,  nnd  the  patient  rapidly  re- 

covers. If,  however,  he  be  improperly  treaied,  the 
patient  often  becomes  delirious,  showing  under  these 
ciicumstances  that  a poison  still  remains  iu  the  system, 
and  acts  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Indeed  the 
degree  of  prostration  which  often  attends  sore  throat  i* 
to  constantly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  lesion, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  angina  very  constantly  results  from  a cause  acting 
on  the  system  generally.  The  fever,  however,  when  the 
case  is  properly  treated,  generally  subsides  in  three  or 
four  days,  seldom  lasts  more  than  a week,  after  which 
the  patient  rapidly  recovers,  though  in  other  cases  that 
event  may  be  delayed  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks. 
This  form  of  disease  admits  of  two  varieties,  or  that  in 
which  the  tonsils  are  greatly  swollen,  and  the  ulcers  for 
the  most  superficial,  and  that  in  which  the  lontuls  are 
greatly  loaded  with  blood,  little  swollen,  and  llie  ulcere 
deep  and  burrowing.  The  latter  only  is  dangerous. 

The  symptoms  of  angina  mitior  differ  merely  in  degree 
from  the  former,  the  fever  being  milder,  end  the  tonsils 
only  moderately  swollen,  and  the  ulcers  always  pre- 
senting a healthy  appearance.  This  form  of  disease 
almost  always  terminates  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

The  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  are  unaccompanied 
with  fever,  aud  when  the  result  of  simple  inflammation, 
the  tonsils  are  usually  greatly  enlarged,  aud  the  seat  of 
one  or  more  superficial  ulcere,  often  covering  Us  whole 
surface. 

Diagnosis. — As  the  parts  are  visible,  no  mistake  can 
possibly  take  place  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  this 
disease,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  its 
exact  cause. 

Prognosis. — The  instances  are  extremely  rare  in 
which  a patient  falls  from  angina. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  angina  is  extremely 
simple,  and  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  tonsils. 
When  the  tonsil,  for  example,  is  little  swollen,  there  is 
hardly  a case  which  resists  four  ounces  of  wine  daily 
mixed  with  water,  arrow-root,  or  sago,  together  with 
attention  to  the  bowels,  and  this  whether  fever  be  or  be 
not  present.  On  the  oontrary,  if  the  disease  be  ne- 
glected, or  the  patient  be  badly  treated  and  bled,  the 
fever  is  increased,  delirium  ensues,  and  the  ulceration 
spreads,  involving  the  possibility  of  its  terminating  in 
gangrene.  Again,  if  the  tonsil  be  greatly  enlarged,  a 
few  leeches  shou'd  be  applied  externally  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  aud  these  should  be  followed  by  a poul- 
tice and  by  gentle  purging,  with  the  mildest  catlmrtics. 
On  the  contrary,  should  this  slate  of  parts  be  neglected, 
or  the  patient  treated  by  tonics,  the  mischief  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  fauces  may  be  closed, 
or  nearly  so,  aud  perhaps  remain  permanently  enlarged, 
or  an  abscess  may  form,  and  in  either  event  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  for  a time  reudered  highly  dis- 
tressing, and  in  appearance  even  dangerous.  Many  prac- 
titioners are  in  the  habit  of  using  gargles,  or  blisters, 
or  caustic ; but  these  are  for  the  most  part  unnecessary, 
often  injurious,  and  partake  greatly  of  the  " nimia  dili- 
genlia  medicurum.”  In  every  case  the  patient  should  be 
strictly  debarred  from  unitnal  food  till  the  throat  be  healed. 

If,  after  the  throat  is  healed,  the  tonsils  should  remain 
permanently  enlarged  so  as  to  affect  the  speech,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  effect  their  diminution;  and 


perhaps  the  removal  of  a very  thin  slice  is  the  most  KJemen- 
efficacinus,  for  although  ofien  intractable  to  all  oilier  tary  Prin- 
treatment,  they  frequently  yield  to  this  operation.  Mr. 

Liston  indeed  states,  that  he  has  practised  this  method  ^ 
on  public  singers,  and  without  in  any  degree  impairing 
the  compos*,  lone,  or  flexibility  of  their  voices.  When 
the  uvula  is  permanently  elongated  from  a similar  in- 
terstitial deposit,  astringent  lotions  are  of  little  efficacy, 
and  the  removal  of  a portion  either  by  the  knife  or 
ligature  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy. 

Epiolotitis — Laryngitis — Croup— 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
epiglottis,  glottis,  or  larynx,  and  very  commonly  of  all 
those  parts. 

It  has  often  excited  much  surprise  that  a disease  so 
distinctly  marked  in  its  symptoms  should  not  have  been 
accurately  described  before  the  middle  of  the  XVTIIth 
Century,  when  Dr.  Home  published  a treatise  on  the 
suffbeatio  stridula,  or  croup,  in  1765.  This  detect,  per- 
haps only  explicable  on  the  ground  of  the  little  encourage- 
ment aud  fostering  patronage  with  which  the  labour*  of 
the  physician  have  been  at  any  time  cheered,  is  now 
supplied,  for  the  disease  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  is  of  great  fatality  ; 4192  persons  being  reported 
to  have  died  of  it  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
1639,  or  perhaps  one  child  in  twelve  dies  of  this 
complaint. 

Remote  Cause. — There  are  some  morbid  poisons 
which  unquestionably  act  on  the  larynx,  as  the  paludal 
poison ; also  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  of  the  small-pox,  and  of  syphilis.  The  amiala 
of  medicine  also  are  rich  in  descriptions  of  epidemic 
and  endemic  croup,  whence  it  would  appear  this  latter 
affection  was  generally  produced  by  some  unknown 
poison.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  M.  Baudelocque, 
physician  to  the  Hdpital  dcs  Enfans,  where  3000  cases 
are  admitted  annually,  says,  that  sometimes  fur  three 
years  together  lie  has  not  seen  a single  case,  while  M. 
Guerseni’s  experience  has  been  to  the  same  effect.  In 
other  years,  however,  they  have  witnessed  large  numbers 
affected  with  this  disease.  These  facts  appear  inexpli- 
cable from  the  mere  play  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
and  appear  strongly  to  point  to  a specific  cause.  Sudden 
changes,  however,  from  heat  to  cold,  an  easterly  wind, 
the  irritation  of  teething,  are  the  other  principally 
alleged  causes  of  laryngitis.  As  a secondary  affection, 
it  arises  in  the  adult  from  phthisis,  from  disease  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  al  or 
other  tumor. 

I*redisposing  Causes.— No  age  is  exempt  from  laryn- 
gitis ; but  age  greatly  influences  the  occurrence  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  statement  of  Andral  is  an  approximation 
lo  the  truth.  Thus,  out  of  268  cases  he  found  237 
occur  from  birth  to  seven  years  old ; and  from  this 
period  up  to  70,  the  deaths  from  laryngitis,  taking  decen- 
nial jieriuds,  were  nearly  in  equal  numbers  in  each 
division.  As  to  the  effects  of  sex,  out  of  543  children, 

293  were  boys,  and  218  girls,  the  sex  of  32  not  being 
determined.  Of  adults  that  died  of  laryngitis  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1839,  40  were  males  and  22 
females. 

This  difference  of  liability  between  the  male  and  the 
female  is  probably  merely  owing  to  difference  of  expo- 
sure to  the  exciting  cause.  Mr.  Farr  calculates  that 
deaths  in  towns  from  croup,  compared  with  those  from 
croup  in  the  rural  district*,  are  as  1 to  1*31. 
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Eleruen-  Pathology. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis, 

t*ry  Prin-  glottis,  and  larynx,  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous, 
the  adhesive,  to  the  suppurative,  and  to  the  ulcerative 
iemt.  jnflaminatjollg  ; t|lcs*  inflammations  may  be  either 
' ^ute  or  chronic. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pails  which 
have  been  mentioned  is  diffusely  inflamed,  its  colour 
is  in  generai  of  a deep  venous  red,  while  from  aome 
interstitial  deposit  it  becomes  thickened.  This  state  of 
parts  may  occupy  the  whole  larynx,  or  may  be  limited 
to  its  superior  portion,  to  the  chords  vocales,  or  to  the 
ventricular  cavities ; but  when  general  and  excessive, 
death,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  has  occurred, 
without  the  slightest  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  morbid 
product. 

Diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or 
it  may  proceed,  and  serum  or  pus  be  effused.  These 
latter  inflammations  often  take  place  in  these  parts, 
without  any  grave  or  serious  accident  arising  to  the 
patient,  and  almost  without  leaving  any  pathological 
phenomena  behind  them.  When,  however,  the  disease 
terminates  by  ulceration,  or  the  throwing  out  of  lymph, 
the  case  is  often  fatal,  and  the  lesions  extremely  well 
marked. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  seldom  seen  in  children, 
but  is  not  unusual  in  the  adult ; and  it  is  from  this  form 
of  laryngitis  that  persons  above  the  age  of  10  years 
commonly  die  when  afflicted  with  this  disease.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  ulcers  vary  greatly  ; sometimes 
they  are  small  and  numerous,  while,  in  other  cases, 
there  is  only  one,  and  that  of  considerable  size,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  ventricle,  or  even  a larger  portion 
of  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  generally  the 
fibrous  tissue,  but  sometime*  it  |>eiiel rates  much  deeper, 
involves  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  occasionally  even 
perforates  it,  so  as  to  produce  a fistulous  opening  com- 
municating externally,  the  voice  being  entirely  lost, 
except  an  obturator  be  placed  over  the  orifice.  The 
principal  Meats  of  the  ulcers  are  the  epiglottis,  the 
chorda:  vocales,  the  ventricles,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  thyroid  cartilages,  and  posteriorly  by  the 
portion  between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  most  remarkable  pathological  phenomena  of 
croup,  however,  are  those  caused  by  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation terminating  in  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and 
the  formation  of  a false  membrane,  a form  of  inflam- 
mation which,  though  sometimes  seen  in  the  adult,  is 
nevertheless  almost  peculiar  to  children.  The  membranes 
thus  formed  vary  much  in  thick nesa  and  consistency. 
Some  are  so  thin  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  readily 
seen  through  them,  while  others  are  many  lines  in 
thickness,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  and  consequently  opaque.  With  respect  to  their 
consistency,  some  are  so  little  coherent,  that  they  are 
almost  diffluent,  while  others  can  be  detached  for  a con- 
siderable extent  without  rupturing.  The  false  mem- 
brane, though  occasionally  only  partial,  yet  more  com- 
monly embraces  the  entire  circumference  of  the  larynx, 
forming  a complete  hollow  cylinder,  adapted  to  the  walls 
of  the  larynx.  The  membrane  is  in  most  instances 
limited  to  the  larynx,  but  in  some  cases  it  extends 
down  the  trachea  to  the  bifurcation,  while  in  a verv  few 
cases  it  reaches  even  to  the  minutest  branches  ol  the 
bronchi.  M,  Uussenot  say*,  of  120  cases  he  examined, 
in  78  it  did  not  extend  beyond  tbe  larynx,  while  in  42 
cases  it  invaded  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  The  membrane 
thus  formed  is,  m a few  instances,  removed  by  the 


cough,  but  more  generally  it  adheres  with  so  great  glemen* 
tenacity  that  (Jendrin  conceives  that  it  can  only  lie  do-  ttry  Prin- 
tuch'-d  by  a thinner  and  more  serous  secretion  taking  ripleaof 
place  from  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  it,  which 
liMourns  and  displaces  it.  No  well-authenticated  ease 
exists  of  this  false  membrane  having  been  found  or- 
ganized. 

Besides  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  &c.,  at  its  free  surface,  the  connecting  cellular 
tissue  ia  probably  the  occasional  seat  of  all  the  inflam- 
mations that  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  the  loose  cel- 
lular tissue  around  the  glottis  is  often  seen  red,  injected, 
and  thickened,  and  likewise  the  seat  of  extensive  serous 
effusion,  greatly  contributing  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Bouillaud  aud  Andral  have  also  both  seen  abscesses  of 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  larynx.  Abscesses 
have  also  formed  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  (eso- 
phagus which  have  burst  into  the  larynx. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  in  uddiiion  to 
being  the  sent  of  inflammation,  is  sometimes  affected 
with  Ramnllissrmeni.  We  are  astonished  to  find,  says 
Andral.  on  examining  individuals  (Ana/.  Pathol,  tome  ii. 
p.  473)  who  have  been  a long  time  hoarse,  no  other 
lesion  of  the  larynx  thau  a partial  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  the  chordae  vocales,  and  of  the 
base  of  the  ventricles,  nearly  denuding  perhaps  the  re- 
splendent fibres  of  the  thyro-aryienoidean  ligaments, 
which  are  now  merely  covered  with  a red  or  whitish 
pulp. 

In  a very  lew  instances  polypous  growths  take  place 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  as  from  that 
of  the  pharynx  or  nose,  and  which  gradually  increas- 
ing, at  length  destroy  the  little  patient. 

Besides  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  larynx  taking  place,  the  parts  beneath 
are  often  the  neat  of  many  different  affections.  Thus  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  lary  nx,  arranged  so  beautifully 
indistinct  fascia,  and  fulfilling  such  important  functions, 
is  sometimes  found  atrophied,  hypertrophied,  softened, 
or  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  causing 
marked  alterations  of  the  voice.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
os  hyoidcs  is  found  diseased  ; but  in  a case  that  died 
some  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  with 
symptoms  of  most  severe  laryngitis,  that  hone  was 
found  necrosed  and  separated  at  its  apex,  so  that  the 
soft  parts  had  fallen  in,  and  the  patient  died  suffocated. 

The  cartilages  of  tliese  parts  also  are  often  the  seat  of 
disease.  Thus  the  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis  often  loses 
its  normal  form  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  con- 
traction of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it.  This 
cartilage  also  is  sometimes  from  the  same  cause  much 
less  moveable  than  in  health,  and  in  some  very  few  in- 
stances it  has  been  seen  ossified.  In  other  cases  it  has 
been  removed  more  or  less  completely  by  ulceration, 
commencing  either  within  itself,  or  else  extending  from 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  other  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  as  the  thyroid  and  cricoid,  are  often  similarly 
diseased,  and  may  be  ulcerated,  perforated,  or  ne- 
crosed, and  in  some  case*  suppuration  has  taken  place 
at  tbe  articulation  of  the  cartilages,  and  the  ligament* 
been  destroyed. 

Ossification  of  the  thyroid  and  of  the  cricoid  cartilages 
is  a normal  phenomenon  in  old  persons,  but  it  may  take 
place  prematurely,  and  then  it  is  morbid.  No  case, 
however,  is  known  of  ossification  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

Symptoms. — Croup  may  be  preceded  by  sore  throat, 
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EU-men-  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  nr  by  a short  dry  couch,  or  it 
occ,,r  Per  **»  an<*  w*^K>ul  l^e  genera)  health  being 
Modkine.  **n*»Wy  impaired.  In  either  case  the  attack  commonly 
. ^ lakes  place  during  the  night,  the  sleep  of  the  child, 

which  was  perhaps  more  or  less  agitated,  being  inter- 
rupted by  fits  of  hourse  coughing.  These  become  more 
frequent,  the  respiration  more  difficult,  and  marked  by  a 
peculiar  wheezing,  which  has  been  described  as  varying 
from  the  sound  of  on  inspiration  forcibly  made  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  before  the  mouth,  or  to  air  passing 
through  a brazen  tube.  The  Uttia  patient  also  feels  a 
sense  of  constriction  about  the  throat,  which  she  marks 
by  carrying  her  hand  often  to  it,  and  grasping  the 
larynx.  After  the  paroxysm  has  lasted  some  hour*, 
there  is  an  interval  of  ease,  which  perhaps  lasts  for  iwme 
hours,  till  the  excitability  of  the  parts  is  again  accu- 
mulated. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  sometimes 
sooner,  the  tongue  becomes  white,  the  heat  of  the  body 
increased,  the  pulse  frequent,  the  countenance  livid  tiud 
distressed.  From  this  point  the  disease  now  rapidly 
advances,  the  croupy  sound  ultains  its  height,  and 
Dr.  Horne  describes  it  as  41  vox  instur  cantus  galli 
others  have  compared  it  to  the  noise  which  a fowl 
makes  when  caught  in  the  hand ; while  the  child  often 
puts  its  fingers  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  away  some- 
thing which  obstructed  the  passage. 

As  the  disease  draws  towards  a close  the  paroxysms 
become  more  frequent,  the  cough  more  severe,  the 
pulse  more  rapid,  suffocation  more  imminent,  and  the 
extremities  cold  and  livid.  The  final  close  of  the  dis- 
ease is  often  by  convulsions,  sometimes  almost  tetanic; 
and  Dr.  Fcrriar  once  was  present  when  the  struggle  was 
so  violent  that  after  death  the  corpse  in  a great  measure 
rested  on  the  occiput  and  on  tbe  heels. 

It  is  seldom  that  children  expectorate;  but  in  hap- 
pier cases  than  the  above,  mucus,  tinged  perhaps  with 
blood,  is  coughed  up,  and  later  perchance  the  false 
membrane  is  detached  and  thrown  up,  and  the  patient 
recovers. 

The  croup  which  has  been  described  is  of  the  acutest 
kind,  but  in  many  cases  its  course  is  much  more 
chronic,  the  symptoms  generally  milder,  and  the  inter- 
vals of  ease  longer  and  more  complete;  and  during 
which  the  breath  is  free,  the  child  cheerful,  Bad  the  ap- 
petite good.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  however,  a 
violent  paroxysm  seizes  the  child,  and  destroys  him  with 
every  appearance  of  one  strangled. 

The  internal  fauces,  as  the  tonsils,  uvula,  velum  pen- 
dulum palati,  are  sometimes  seen  Inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
while  in  other  cases  the  fauces  arc  healthy. 

Several  cases  arc  on  record  of  croup  having  termi- 
nated in  24  hours ; more  frequently,  however,  the  child 
lives  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  chronic  cases 
much  longer. 

According  to  Barth,  on  tbe  stethoscope  being  applied 
to  tbe  larynx,  we  hear  a sort  of  u tremblotemcnt,”  as  if 
a moveable  membrane  was  agitated  by  the  air ; and  be 
considers  this  phenomenon  as  an  unerring  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a false  membrane  in  the  larynx. 

Laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  marked  by  the  same  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  the  same  lividity  of  countenance, 
the  same  constriction  of  the  throat,  by  the  same  pa- 
roxysmal attack,  and  by  the  same  exemption  from  any 
severe  constitutional  affection.  The  voice,  however,  in- 
stead of  being  sharp  and  shrill,  is  generally  deep  and 
hoarse,  although  sometimes  altogether  lost ; differences 

▼ol.  nil. 


depending  perhaps  on  the  greater  mzc  of  the  glottis,  Elcmen- 
ond  on  the  fact  of  (he  parts  being  the  seal  of  ulcera- 
tiou,  rather  than  of  the  effusion  of  lymph.  At  length 
the  patient  is  cut  off  in  one  of  the  paroxysms.  The  ■ - _ _ ‘ 
duration  of  this  disease,  when  acute,  is  short.  The  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Pitcairn  died  on  the.  fourth  day  from  the 
first  attack,  and  Sir  John  Hay,  phyaician  to  the  forces, 
died  within  the  same  period.  More  commonly,  perhnps, 
the  disease  passes  into  a chronic  state,  when  the  jiutieot 
may  survive  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 

Polypus  of  the  larynx  is  a rare  disease.  In  one  case 
a child  between  three  and  four  years  old  had  laboured  for 
more  than  two  years  under  attacks  of  croupy  breathing, 
but  without  greatly  suffering  in  her  general  health.  At 
length  her  voice  became  permaiit'iilly  stridulous  and 
shrill,  with  severe  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing;  in 
one  of  these  she  died,  when  a small  polypus  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  adhering  by  a pedicle,  was  found 
growing  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  larynx. 

Ossification  of  the  cartilages  alters  the  timbre  of  the 
voice  and  deepens  its  tones,  but  does  iu.1  produce  any 
general  or  local  inconvenience. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammatory  croup  in  the  child  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  false  croup  by  the  latter  being 
sudden  in  its  attack,  and  by  the  voice  being  extremely 
hoarse  instead  of  shrill,  the  glottis  not  being  obstructed 
by  any  adventitious  membrane.  In  the  adult  wc  must 
distinguish  inflammatory  laryngitis  from  sympathetic 
laryngitis,  and  from  that  cuused  by  the  pressure  of  an 
ancurisinal  or  other  tumor,  as  enlarged  glaudulac  con- 
cat  inatte. 

Prognosis, — The  danger  of  croup  is  to  be  determined 
from  the  violence  of  the  local  symptoms  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysms,  rather  than  from  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Children,  however,  seized  with  croup 
recover  in  a very  small  proportion. 

The.  adult  also,  after  ulceration  has  taken  place,  sel- 
dom recovers;  but  his  case  is  not  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
the  child. 

Treatment. — When  the  croup  in  children  commences 
in  the  larynx  its  course  is  so  rapid  and  so  fatal  that  the 
measures  for  its  suppression  must  he  early  and  energetic. 

Bleeding,  and  especially  local  bleeding,  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  in  most  cases  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
two  to  twelve  leeches,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
should  be  applied  over  the  larynx ; and  after  these  have 
fallen  off  the  bleeding  should  be  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a linseed  poultice  to  the  throat.  This  first 
bleeding  often  gives  great  relief,  and  sometimes  stops  the 
disease ; but  if  not,  the  leeches,  after  a few  hours,  may  he 
repeated.  As  soon  as  some  relief  is  obtained  a blister 
should  he  applied,  and  after  that  is  removed  the  part 
should  be  dressed  with  strong  mercurial  ointment. 

Besides  this  local  treatment  it  is  usual  to  give  mercury 
by  the  mouth;  some  practitioners  even  give  it  as 
largely  a*  one  to  two  grains  every  hour,  and  Brettoneau 
says  lie  has  given  as  much  as  three  scruples  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  ultra  active  treatment,  however,  looking 
to  the  great  mortality  attending  croup,  can  seldom  have 
been  successful ; and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  in 
many  instances  it  has  not  accelerated  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

In  addition  to  bleeding,  blistering,  and  mercury, 
many  practitioners  prescribe  emetics;  first,  because  their 
depressing  effects  and  the  large  evacuations  they  pro- 
duce lower  the  vital  power  and  favour  the  resolution  of 
the  inflammation  ; and  again,  because  the  effort  of  vomit- 
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ing  may  be  the  means  of  detaching  and  of  expelling  the 
false  membrane,  should  it  have  formed. 

Bleeding,  blistering,  and  mercury,  although  the  rule 
of  treatment  in  idiopathic  infantine  croup,  ore,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  inefficient  in  those  ca-cs  in  which 
the  affection  begins  in  the  fauces,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
epidemics,  and  especially  after  scarlatina.  In  these 
cases  the  best  treatment,  if  the  false  membrane  be  not 
already  formed,  is  to  treat  it  as  a case  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  to  relieve  the  throat  by  the  application  of  a few 
leeches  and  then  to  support  the  little  patient  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine  diluted  with  water.  Several 
cases  recently  treated  in  this  manner  all  recovered, 
while  two  that  were  extensively  bled  died.  If  the  false 
membrane  has  formed,  perhaps  an  emetic  affords  the 
only  chance  of  relieving  the  patient. 

In  the  adult  the  pathological  phenomena  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  childhood,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  being  foi  the  most  pert  ul- 
cerated, and  the  cartilages  often  diseased.  Large 
bleedings,  consequently,  as  they  have  little  tendency  to 
heal  the  ulcerated  part,  or  to  remedy  the  affection  of 
the  cartilages,  have  little  or  no  beneficial  influence  over 
the  disease.  Dr.  Pitcairn  wag  once  copiously  bled,  and 
Sir  John  Hayes  was  bled  from  30  to  40  ounces,  but 
they  both  died.  Local  bleeding  may  be  employed  to 
relieve  the  fulness  of  the  throat,  but  beyond  this  bleed- 
ing is  of  little  value.  Mercury,  however,  appears  a 
powerful  resource  in  these  cases  ; and  mercury,  intro- 
duced either  internally  or  by  inunction,  so  as  to  affect 
the  mouth,  uniformly  gives  relief  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitutional affection  is  established.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  amelioration  is  transitory,  for  almost  as  soon 
as  the  mouth  is  healed  the  symptoms  return,  and  the 
patient  again  lies  in  imminent  danger.  Another  sali- 
vation produces  another  cessation,  but  equally  tempo- 
rary, and  the  patient  ultimately  falls.  It  may  he 
problematical  whether  we  possess  any  more  powerful 
remedy  for  this  affection  ; but  in  two  cases  in  which  the 
disease  was  very  marked,  so  much  so  that  in  one  there 
was  a fistulous  opening  externally,  the  oxyde  of  platina, 
exhibited  in  doses  of  two  grains  three  times  n day,  cured 
the  patients,  after  mercury  and  many  other  remedies 
had  failed.  A third  case  has  also  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  equal  success  very  recently.  This 
substance  nets  as  an  emetic  in  doses  of  grs.  iij.  to  grs.  v. 
Platina,  however,  is  quite  useless  when  the  laryngitis  is 
a secondary  disease,  and  caused  by  phthisis  or  syphilis; 
it  is  also  useless  when  the  laryngitis  depends  either  on 
a diseased  state  of  the  cartilages,  or  of  the  os  hynides. 

The  medical  treatment  of  laryngitis,  both  in  the 
child  ami  in  the  adult,  is  so  frequently  unsuccessful  that 
tracheotomy  has  often  been  had  recourse  to  as  the 
means  of  prolonging  life,  and  consequently  as  afford- 
ing an  additional  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery*. 
Ouersent  has  performed  this  operation  repeatedly  at 
the  Ilfipit&l  des  Enfans,  but  almost  always  without  suc- 
cess ; on  the  contrary.  Trousseau  states  he  has  saved 
one-third  of  his  patients.  Perhaps  the  experience  of 
the  profession  is  equally  discordant  on  this  point ; for 
those  who  operate  early,  and  perhaps  often  most  un- 
necessarily, contend  they  save  some  portion  of  their 
patients,  while  those  who  wait  till  a case  is  made  out 
before  they  resort  to  this  experiment  for  the  most  part 
lose  all  their  patients.  The  cause  of  death  after  the 
operation  is  often  extremely  perplexing,  for  the  patient, 
whether  a child  or  an  adult,  often  revives,  breathes 


freely,  and  the  local  inflammation  from  the  use  of  the  Ekmea- 
knife  is  generally  trifling,  and  yet  the  patient  dies.  *»f7  Pnn- 
Some  physicians  attribute  this  result  to  congestion  and 
disease  of  the  lung  itself;  but  as  the  patient  often  lives  . ^ ’ 

for  three  or  four  days  tranquil,  and  almost  without 
cough,  this  hypothesis  does  not  appear  satisfactory. 

The  fatal  result,  therefore,  seems  rather  to  depend  on  a 
cause  acting  generally  on  the  system,  and  which  de- 
stroys the  patient.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
in  a very  few  instances,  when  the  croup  perhaps  is  the 
result  of  a local  cause,  (hat  (he  patient,  whether  a child 
or  an  adult,  does  recover.  Dr.  James  Johnson  lately 
mentioned,  at  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  an 
instance  of  a man  who  had  lived  27  years  breathing 
through  a canula  inserted  low  in  the  tracheu.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  adult  the  cricoid  cartilage 
may  possibly  be  diseased,  and  consequently  it  is  de- 
sirable the  incision  for  tracheotomy  should  be  as  low  down 
as  possible. 

Or  Tracheitis. 

The  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of  this  affection 
are  nearly  similar  to  what  have  been  mentioned  as 
producing  laryngitis.  As  to  its  pathology,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the 
serous,  and  the  suppurative  inflammation,  and  all  these 
occur  frequently  in  the  course  of  a common  cold,  and 
without  any  marked  or  dangerous  symptom.  In  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  lymph  is  found  effused  on 
the  free  surface,  but  most  likely  this  form  of  disease  is 
always  an  extension  of  laryngitis  or  of  bronchitis.  Ul- 
ceration of  the  trachea  is  extremely  infrequent,  except 
in  phthisis,  when  the  ulcers  occupy,  by  a species  of 
election,  the  posterior  portion  of  this  canal.  When  they 
arc  primary  they  sometimes  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
trachea. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea  are  rarely  the  seat  of 
disease;  hut  they  abo  are  liable  to  be  inflamed,  perhaps 
ulcerated,  and  certainly  necrosed.  A case  of  this  kind 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital: 
the  patient,  a stout  young  woman  about  20  years  of 
age,  laboured  under  much  hoarseness  and  diflkulty  of 
breathing,  but  her  general  health  was  good.  SIks  died 
suddenly  in  the  night,  and  as  was  supposed  from  spasm 
of  the  glottis.  On  examining  her,  a small  ulcer  was 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  and  be- 
neath it  the  cartilage  was  necrosed  and  broken.  Andral 
once  met  with  a case  of  abscess  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
with  complete  destruction  of  the  cartilages  of  One  tra- 
chea, and  the  pus  of  ‘the  abscess  had  made  its  way  so 
as  to  have  raised  up  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane. 

Portal  also  gives  a case  in  which  hydatids  of  the  thyroid 
gland  perforated  the  trachea,  and  suddenly  ties:  roved 
the  patient  by  asphyxia.  A larynx  was  lately  shown  at 
the  .Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  which  the  three 
upper  cartilages  appeared  to  have  been  absorbed,  and 
that  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  patient  died  at 
length  asphyxiated.  The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
trachea  are  occasionally  seen  ossified,  hut  even  this  is  a 
very  rare  circumstance. 

Op  Pneumonitis. 

Pneumonitis  is  an  inflammation  of  one  or  more  tissues 
of  the  lungs.  Thus  the  bronchial  membrane  may  be 
inflamed,  causing  bronchitis ; or  the  substance  of  the 
lung  may  lie  inflamed,  causing  pneumonia;  or  the 
pleura  may  be  inflamed,  causing  pleuritis ; and  two  or 
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F.Jrmeo-  more  of  these  inflammations  may  exist  at  the  same  time. 

UrT  Pri°-  The  mimber  of  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  these 

Medicine  co,nP^a'Ilts  *n  England  and  Wales,  in  1839,  amounts  to 
20,402;  or  from  bronchitis.  1663 ; from  pneumonia, 
18,151  ; and  from  pleurisy,  588 ; thus  causing  the  death 
of  about  one  person  in  sixteen. 

The  class  of  disease  now  about  to  be  treated  of  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  but  we  owe  much  to 
Avenbrugger  and  Laenttec  for  having  studied  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  chest,  and  demonstrated  the  great 
changes  the  natural  sounds  heard  by  auscultation  or 
produced  by  percussion  undergo  when  the  different  tis- 
sues of  the  lungs  are  affected,  and  which  have  enabled 
the  moderns  to  give  a precision  to  their  diagnosis  of 
disorders  of  the  chest  entirely  unknown  to  those  who 
have  preceded  them. 

Remote  Causes. — Inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs 
are  caused  by  many  morbid  poisons,  as  the  poison  of 
typhus  fever,  of  the  measles,  of  small-pox,  of  influenza, 
and  also  of  the  paludal  poison.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  last  poison  that,  although  as  a general 
principle  diseases  of  the  chest  diminish  in  frequency  as 
we  approuch  the  equator,  yet  that  in  the  West  Indies 
the  inflammatory  pulmonary  affections  gTeaily  exceed 
those  of  this  country.  In  the  more  northern  climates 
these  affections  are  intimately  connected  with  at- 
mospheric vicissitudes,  as  cold  and  wet ; at  least  we  find 
them  prevailing  most  in  those  months  in  which  the 
temperature  is  lowest.  Thus,  in  the  winter  quarter, 
3891  persons  fell  from  these  causes;  in  the  spring  quar- 
ter, 2623 ; in  the  summer  quarter,  only  2057 ; and 
again  in  ibe  autumnal  quarter  the  numbers  amounted  to 
3799.  Mecbanicul  injuries,  as  blows,  especially  if  a rib 
be  fractured,  arc  also  occasional  causes  of  pneumonitis. 
As  a secondary  affection,  pneumonitis  may  be  caused  by 
phthisis,  by  the  presence  of  hydatids,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurismal,  cancerous  or  other  tumor. 

rrcdUposinf  Causes.— Young  children  are  often  at- 
tacked with  pneumonitis;  adult  age  is  still  more  liable 
to  that  disease,  that  period  of  life  being  most  exposed  to 
all  the  great  moral  and  physical  causes  of  disease,  as  well 
as  to  the  action  of  many  morbid  poisons.  Old  age  is  most 
liable  to  that  form  termed  bronchitis;  and  this  arises 
from  the  deciiue  of  tike  powers  of  life,  which  often  first 
shows  itself  by  disease  of  the  organs  supplied  by  the 
eighth  pair,  aa  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach.  It 
appears  that  men  are  something  more  exposed  to  all 
these  affections  than  women.  Thus  there  died  in 


1638  1639 

Men.  Women.  Men.  Women. 

Of  Bronchitia  . 1,193  674  916  747 

Pleurisy  . 329  253  342  246 

Pneumonia . 9,887  8,112  10,000  6,157 

The  effects  of  those  many  causes  which  deteriorate 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  extremely 
marked  in  the  production  of  pneumonitis,  for,  out  of  a 
million  of  persons  living  in  towns,  2028  died ; while  out 
of  a similar  number  of  agriculturists,  only  905  fell  in 
1839.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  general  and  pre- 
disposing causes  of  pneumonitis,  it  will  now  be  acces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  pathology  of  the  different  tissues 
composing  the  lung,  and  first  of  bronchitis. 

Pathology  of  Bronchitis. — The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  Bronchial  tubes  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the 
serous,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and  to  the 
ulcerative  inflammation,  and  these  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic. 


In  red  diffuse  bronchitis  we  find  the  inflamed  por-  Elemen- 
tiona  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a deep  venous  red,  **r™' 
and  this  redness  may  be  general  or  partial,  and  when  jfwUdae 
partial  it  may  be  in  spots  or  streaks,  determined  per-  - _ 

haps  by  the  cartilages.  This  inflammation,  when  at  its 
height,  is  probably  void  of  secretion,  and  the  mem- 
brane consequently  dry,  and  giving  rise  to  the  “ cat&rrhe 
sec'*  of  Laennec.  This  may  at  first  terminate  by  reso* 
lution,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  serous  inflammation,  when 
the  mucus  first  secreted  is  thin,  watery,  aud  even  frothy 
like  saliva,  but  which  subsequently  becomes  thicker  and 
more  consistent;  and  agaiu  it  may  take  on  the  sup- 
purative inflammation  and  pus  be  effused.  In  a very 
few  coses  lymph  is  thrown  out,  forming  a false  mem- 
brane, aud  in  a still  smaller  number  (except  in  phthi- 
sis) ulceration  of  the  bronchial  membrane  occurs,  and 
this  may  take  place  from  within  outwards,  or  from 
without  inwards,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
common. 

Most  authors  affirm  that  the  bronchial  membrane, 
when  inflamed,  is  thickened,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  points  of  division,  and  thul  the  various  rftles  dejx*ml 
on  the  degree  of  thickening  of  this  membrane,  slight 
alterations  of  diameter  producing  great  alteration  of 
sound.  Andral  even  says  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  smaller  bronchi  may  be  so  thickened  as  to  cause 
a complete  obstruction.  This  thickened  slate  of  parts, 
however,  is  very  difficult  to  demonstrate,  aud  many  in- 
telligent pathologists  have  never  witnessed  it,  and  con- 
sequently attribute  the  different  rftles  so  often  heard 
in  bronchitis  to  spasmodic  contraction  of'  the  circular 
fibres. 

The  bronchitis  may  affect  one  lung,  or  both  lungs, 
or  a part  of  a lung,  and  (he  upper  lobes  arc  more  com- 
monly affected  than  the  lower  cues.  The  larger  bronchi 
are  also  supposed  to  be  more  commonly  inflamed  than 
the  smaller  ones. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  red  or 
chromalous  inflammations  of  the  bronchial  membrane, 
yet  it  is  equally  common  to  find  various  forms  of  achro- 
maloua  inflammation.  Thus  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  find  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  a purulent 
secretion  either  natural  in  colour  or  else  paler  than  in 
health,  so  that  the  most  profound  pathologist  is  unable 
to  distinguish  the  murbid  from  the  healthy  state. 

The  cartilages  of  the  bronchi  are  occasionally  found 
dilated,  forming  a small  bronchial  pouch.  They  are 
also  sometimes  hypertrophied,  and,  instead  of  points, 
form  imperfect  rings,  as  in  the  larger  bronchi  or  in  the 
trachea.  The  cartilage*  also,  in  some  rare  instances, 
have  been  found  ossified  ; and  Andral  gives  a case  of  an 
old  man  dead  at  Bicetre,  whose  lung  presented  the 
ramified  appearance  of  a piece  of  hollowed  coral,  or  iff 
the  branches  of  a tree ; he  considered  these  lo  be  the 
last  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  in  a state  of  ossifica- 
tion. The  cartilages  of  the  bronchi,  when  the  lung 
has  been  loug  collapsed,  appear  to  be  absorbed,  hardly 
a trace  of  them  being  discoverable. 

Hydatids  have  occasionally  been  coughed  up  from 
the  lung,  perhaps  formed  in  the  bronchial  membrane  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  mucous  cavity  of  the  uterus 
or  bladder.  Some  very  rare  instances  are  also  given  of 
polypous  growths  from  the  bronchial  membrane. 

Pathology  of  Pneumonia.-  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive, 
the  puruUnt,  the  ulcerative,  and  to  the  gangrenous  in- 
flammations ; and  these  inflammations  are  all  acute, 
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Rlf-men-  chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  longs, 
tory  Prill-  |CCOrrijn£  to  many  writer*,  being  unknown. 

MesLcirif.  The  characters  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
v ^ - ^ si&iK  e of  the  lungs  are  the  lung  being  more  loaded  with 
dark  venous  blood  than  usual,  and  its  texture  being 
more  easily  broken  down  than  in  health  ; air,  however, 
still  penetrates  the  bronchial  celts,  and  consequently  the 
lung  still  crepitates,  swim*  ill  water,  and,  if  washed,  the 
colour  is  restored.  This  inflammation  may  terminate  by 
resolution,  or  it  may  pass  into  some  higher  degree  of 
inflammation. 

When  serous  inflammation  succeeds,  the  lung  is  in 
the  same  gorged  state,  but  in  addition  it  is  loadrd  with 
serum,  so  that  on  cutting  into  it  a watery  fluid  mixed 
with  blood  streams  from  it  as  from  a sponge.  The 
lung  now  no  longer  crepitates,  is  enlarged,  often  takes 
the  impression  of  the  ribs,  and  does  not  collapse  when 
/ the  chest  is  opened. 

At  a higher  degree  of  inflammation  lymph  is  thrown 
out,  and  the  lung  is  now  technically  said  to  be  in  a state 
of  red  hepatization,  or,  as  Andnd  has  termed  it,  red 
softening.  This  state  has  many  degrees.  In  some  in- 
stances the  lymph  effused  is  very  large  in  quantity, 
mixed  with  blood,  and  can  be  readily  srparated,  or,  as 
it  were,  shelled  out  of  the  lung,  and  in  this  loose 
state  it  is  not  organized.  In  the  other  extreme  of  thia 
form  of  inflammation  the  lymph  effused  has  become 
organized,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  lung, 
which  now  becomes  so  solid  that,  if  cut,  it  represents 
with  much  accuracy  a portion  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  In 
this  state  it  contains  at  the  diseased  part  little  or  no  air, 
does  not  crepitate,  and  sinks  in  water ; it  cannot  be  in- 
jected, is  of  a deep  venous  colour,  while  its  texture  is 
easily  broken  down  and  penetrated  by  the  finger.  The 
lung  also  is  enlarged,  and  does  not  collapse  when  the 
chest  i*  opened. 

A still  more  severe  form  of  pneumonia  is  suppura- 
tive inflammation,  and  the  pus  effused  may  be  either 
infiltrated  or  contained  in  an  abscess.  Infiltration  is 
by  far  the  most  common ; and  although  this  form  of 
disease  may  occur  jter  se.  yet  in  the  belief  of  moat  au- 
thors it  more  generally  follows  red  hepatization.  In 
this  latter  case  the  pulmonary  tissue,  red,  dense,  com- 
pact, and  impermeable  to  air,  passes  to  a grey  colour, 
and  hence  it  is  termed  grey  hepatization.  Tire  struc- 
ture in  other  respects  of  either  form  of  hepatization 
appears  to  be  the  same;  for  if  we  examine  them  with  a 
microscope,  we  find  the  same  granulations,  only  they 
are  white  or  grey  instead  of  red.  There  are  instances, 
however,  in  which  these  are  wanting,  and  we  observe 
only  a grey  smooth  surface. 

In  the  grey, as  in  the  red  hepatization,  the  pulmonary 
tissue  is  easily  torn,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  infiltrated 
is  sometimes  so  great  that,  on  cutting  into  the  lung, 
that  fluid  readily  flows  from  it ; at  other  timeB  the  pus 
will  not  flow  on  a simple  incisiou,  but  exudes  by  com- 
pression. 

Although  pus  is  more  commonly  diffused  through 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  yet  sometimes  it  is  collected 
into  an  abscess.  In  the  infancy  of  pathology  phy- 
sicians regarded  phlegmonoUB  abscess  of  the  lung  as  a 
common  and  ordinary  occurrence,  but  it  is  extremely 
rare;  and  Laennec,  when  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  work,  had  only  met  with  aix  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing nit  his  extensive  research  ; and  in  the  practice  of 
every  other  physician  phlegmonous  abscess  of  the  lung 
is  equally  uncommon.  Abscess  of  the  lung,  although 


termed  phlegmonous,  to  distinguish  it  from  tubercular 
abscess,  generally  exists  without  any  great  intensity  of  cjpiM  0f 
inflammation  or  other  considerable  alteration  of  its  Medicine, 
tissue.  v— > 

Pneumonia  may  also  terminate  by  gangrene,  which 
is  also  as  rare  a termination  as  by  abscess.  It  occa- 
sionally arises  from  excess  of  inflammation,  but  more 
commonly  the  inflammation  which  precedes  lids  state 
is  of  little  intensity,  so  that  it  rather  approaches  to 
anthrax,  or  pestilential  buho,  and  the  inflammation 
around  the  gangrened  portion  appears  to  be  the  effect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  mortification.  Tiie  gan- 
grened portion  may  or  may  not  be  circumscribed,  and 
is  found  in  the  different  states  of  gangrenous  eschar, 
of  deliquescence,  of  sphacelus,  and  lastly  of  simple 
excavation,  the  gangrened  portion  having  been  detached 
and  escaped. 

The  frequency  with  which  these  different  forms  of  in- 
flammation occur  is  not  yet  estimated,  but  is  probably 
in  the  inverse  order  of  their  intensity,  the  diffuse  inflam- 
mation being  the  most  frequent,  then  the  serous,  the 
adhesive,  the  purulent,  and  lastly  the  gangrenous. 

Pneumonia  may  be  either  single  or  double, — that  is, 
it  may  attack  one  or  both  lungs  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
out  of  21 U reported  coses,  121  were  on  the  right  side, 

SB  left  side,  and  2j  double,  while  the  seats  of  6 were  un- 
known. Of  the  part  of  the  lung  attacked,  out  of  SO 
causes  of  pneumonia  47  consisted  of  inflammation  of 
the  inferior  lobe,  30  of  the  superior  lobe,  while  11 
times  the  whole  lung  was  inflamed. 

Bronchitis  may  take  plaoe  without  pneumonia,  but 
in  many  cases  pneumonia  follows  as  a consequence. 
Pneumonia  also  may  take  place  without  bronchitis,  but 
in  general  bronchitis  accompanies  it.  Pneumonia  also 
may  take  place  without  pleuritis,  but  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  pleura  is  more  or  Icbs  affected. 

Much  speculation  has  been  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  more  particular  seat  of  pneumonia,  some  con- 
tending the  inflammation  affects  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lung,  and  others  the  air-ceils,  others  both.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  thut  the  minute  bronchial  tubes 
are  not  affected  in  slight  pneumonia,  for  in  such  cases 
their  divided  extremities  stand  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
inflamed  part  like  so  many  white  points.  When  the 
lung  is  more  acutely  inflamed  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
red,  and  evidently  greatly  inflamed.  It  has  keen  stated 
that  chronic  pneumonia  is  supposed  by  many  writers  not 
to  exist. 

Besides  being  subject  to  inflammation,  the  lung  may 
be  hypertrophied.  Thus  Laennec  observed  a great 
number  of  cases  in  which  one  lung  being  no  longer  able 
to  fulfil  its  functions  from  effusion  of  air  or  fluid  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  that  the  healthy  lung  acquired  a 
volume  manifestly  greater  than  normal,  its  tissue  being 
more  dense  and  compact,  so  that  it  did  not  collapse  on 
opening  the  chest,  and  more  resembled  the  lung  of  a 
child  or  of  a horse.  This  hypertrophy  ma)'  take  place 
in  no  very  long  time.  Laennec,  for  example,  found  this 
alteration  in  u man  who,  six  months  before,  hud  suf- 
fered from  a pleuritic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  lung  on  the  diseased  side  became  atrophied,  and 
the  client  deformed.  This  alteration  i*  the  result  of  the 
law,  if  one  of  a double  organ  becomes  atrophied,  or 
incapable  of  performing  it*  functions,  the  other  becomes 
the  seat  of  greater  nutrition  and  more  active  function. 

The  lung  may  likewise  be  atrophied,  a condition 
common  to  old  age,  when  it  becomes  of  less  volume, 
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Elemm-  contains  less  blood,  and  is  of  a remarkable  lightness, 
'dolesof"  *n  ol*wr  cases  the  atrophy  is  the  result  of  disease,  as 
Medicine.  a^er  collapse  from  empyema,  when  the  lung  is  often 
■.  — little  larger  than  the  fist,  without  any  trace  cither  of 
bronchi,  of  cells,  or  of  cartilages. 

The  sole  entozoaires  which  have  as  yet  been  met  with 
in  the  *uhetance  of  the  lung  are  acephalocysts ; and 
Andral  has  seen  one  entire  lobe  transformed  into  one 
vast  hydatid  cyst.  In  another  case  he  found  a collection 
of  hydatids  in  the  interior  of  a considerably  dilated  pul- 
monary vein.  A recent  instance  of  hydatids  of  the  lung 
is  also  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Academic  Hoyate. 
These  parasites,  however,  though  common  in  ani- 
mals, are  happily  rare  in  man.  The  lung  has  also 
been  found  the  seat  of  steatoma.  Thus  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  stated,  that  he  found  the  lungs  of  his  late 
Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  loaded  with  fat.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of 
ossific  deposits,  and  portions  of  evidently  ossified  cel- 
lular tissue  have  often  been  expectorated. 

Pathology  of  Pleuritis.— The  pleura  is  the  membrane 
covering  the  lungs,  as  well  as  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  inflammations  incident  to 
other  serous  membranes,  or  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous, 
the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  the  ulcerative,  and  to  the 
gangrenous  and  these  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

The  diffuse  inflammation  begins  in  the  sub-pleural 
tissue,  whose  vessels  enlarge  and  admit  red  blood,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  red  blood  penetrates  the  web  of 
the  pleura  itself.  At  first  a number  of  red  dots  or 
punctures  are  seen,  which  at  length  are  so  multiplied  as 
to  become  confluent  and  form  large  patches,  which 
spread  till  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  costali*  is  one  continued  inflammation.  The  mem- 
brane is  in  all  cases  of  a bright  red  or  arterial  colour, 
slightly  thickened  from  interstitial  deposit,  and  easily 
detached  from  the  now  increased  lacerability  of  the  sub- 
cellular  tissue. 

If  the  diffuse  inflammation  be  of  any  intensity,  the 
accretion  from  its  surface  is  in  general  suspended,  and 
the  membrane  is  dry.  In  this  state  the  inflammation 
may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  serum  muy  be  poured 
out,  causing  terous  inflammation. 

The  quantity  of  serum  effused  is  very  various,  in  some 
cases  hardly  exceeding  a very  few  ounces,  while  in  other 
cases  it  amounts  to  muuy  pints,  filling  that  cavity  of  the 
chest  which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation.  LaSnnec  is 
of  opinion  that  the  time  of  effusion  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation  is  often  very  short,  as  he  has 
detected  a>gophony  and  absence  of  respiration,  as  well 
as  of  thoracic  resonance,  an  hour  after  the  patient  has 
first  felt  pain  in  the  side,  or  *'  le  point  de  cAtt?.**  If 
the  effusion  be  considerable  the  lung  becomes  collapsed, 
contains  no  air,  and  therefore  no  longer  crepitates; 
the  vessels  are  devoid  of  blood,  while  the  bronchi,  even 
to  the  lurge  trunks,  are  evidently  contracted ; still,  if 
this  lung  be  inflated  it  enlarges  more  or  less  perfectly. 
Again,  should  the  pleuritic  effusion  be  less  in  quantity, 
some  fluid  appears  spread  all  over  the  lung;  but  the 
greater  quantity  is  always  collected  at  the  lowest  por- 
tions of  the  chest. 

Accompanying  either  of  the  previous  forms,  or  else  ex- 
isting per  re,  lymph  may  be  thrown  out,  and  adhesivein- 
flammution  be  set  up.  In  many  cases  the  lymph  thrown 
out  is  loose  and  watery,  sometimes  only  tendering  the 
serum  turbid  or  flocculent ; but  in  other  cases  it  is  more 
solid,  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  the  opposite 
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membrane,  and  becomes  organized  at  both  surfaces.  The  Elemm* 
organization  of  these  membrane*  is  rapid,  and  is  often  •"T 
eflcctcd  by  the  end  of  24  to  48  hours.  If  the  patient  Medicine, 
falls  shortly  after  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation,  these  . 
adhesions  are  found  soft,  easily  I ace  ruble  and  ex  ten* 
sible,  and  in  this  state  are  perhaps  sometimes  absorbed. 

If,  however,  he  survive  a longer  period,  the  adhesions 
are  often  of  great  tenacity,  are  indurated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty separated  from  their  attachments.  The  extent  of 
membrane  affected  with  adhesions  is  very  varied,  some- 
times limited  to  a small  portion,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  cavity,  but  their  most  common 
seal  is  generally  the  anterior  lobes,  or  the  portion  from 
the  mammte  (o  the  axillae. 

The  pleuritic  inflammation  sometimes  terminates  in 
suppuration;  and  should  the  pus  be  in  such  quantity  as 
to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  disease  is 
termed  empyema.  Empyema  may  be  true  or  false : it 
is  said  to  be  true  when  the  pus  is  secreted  by  the  pleura, 
and  false  when  it  results  from  the  bursting  of  an  ab- 
scess of  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The 
quality  of  the  pus  in  true  empyema  varies  from  a 
genuine  laudable  pus  to  a sero-purulent  fluid.  In 
quantity  also  it  varies  from  a few  ounces  to  many  quarts, 
filling  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest.  Under  these  latter 
circumstances  the  side  of  the  chest  is  dilated,  and  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  widely  separated  and  bulging. 

Effusion  of  pus  may  take  place  into  either  cavity  of 
the  chest,  but  the  left  perhaps  is  the  most  common ; at 
least  three  cases  have  been  observed  in  Sr.  Thomas’s 
to  one  on  the  right.  The  phenomena  accompanying 
empyema  of  the  left  side  are  remarkable ; for,  beside* 
the  lung  being  found  collapsed,  not  so  big  as  the  fist, 
and  often  without  a trace  of  bronchi  or  of  bronchial  car- 
tilsgr,  the  heart  is  sometimes  seen  transposed  as  far 
over  ou  the  left  side  as  it  usually  is  on  the  right.  Under 
thrse  extraordinary  circumstances,  if  we  examine  the 
chests  of  these  patients  after  death,  if  paracentesis  has 
not  been  performed,  the  heart  is  found  to  return  to  its 
natural  position  in  proportion  as  the  pus  flows,  showing 
that  it  is  rarely  fixed  in  its  new  situation  by  adhesion!). 

In  other  cases,  however,  in  which  paracentesis  has 
been  performed,  and  the  pus  has  been  drawn  off,  the 
heart  is  found  in  its  place,  while  the  lung,  less  com- 
pletely collapsed,  is  bound  down  to  the  upper  and  lower 
portion  of  the  chest  by  long  and  multiplied  adhesions, 
which  entangle  large  quantities  of  pus,  and  are  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  patient. 

Such  are  the  red  or  chromatous  inflammations  of  the 
pleura,  but  it  is  also  the  seat  of  many  achromatous  in- 
flammations. Titus  large  quantities  of  pus,  extensive 
adhesions,  or  a great  excess  of  serum  has  been  often 
found  in  the  chest,  and  yet  the  patient  has  not  suffered 
any  pain  during  life,  neither  can  a red  vessel  be  traced 
after  death.  The  adhesions  which  thus  form  often  give 
rise  to  many  singular  phenomena : their  tenacity  is  no- 
torious, the  lung  constantly  tearing  without  their  yield- 
ing, while  they  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  bind  that 
organ  throughout  all  its  extent  to  the  ribs,  and  limit  its 
play  to  the  mere  rising  and  falling  of  the  chest.  They 
also,  like  all  newly-formed  abnormal  parts,  readily  run 
into  disease;  and  hence  we  often  find  them  the  seat  of 
serous  or  purulent  effusions,  forming  a partial  hydrotbo- 
rnx  nr  a partial  empyema.  The  pleura  also  sometimes 
becomes  the  seat  of  ossific  deposits.  LaCnnec  has  seen 
it  converted  into  a fibro-cartilage,  Dr.  Duillie  into  a 
plate  of  bone ; and  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas’s 
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Klrroen-  Hospital  there  is  a specimen  of  a honv  pleura,  occupy- 
ury  Pnn-  ing  almost  half  the  chest,  ami  fixing  the  ribs,  so  that  it 
c-iplM  of  remarkable  how  life  could  have  been  continued  with 
Medicine.  so  extensive  a disease.  Hydatids  have  also  occasionally 
been  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Symptoms  of  Pneumonitis. — Pneumonitis  is  deter- 
mined to  exist  by  two  classes  of  phenomena,  or  by  the 
general  and  ph> Biological  symptoms,  and  also  by  cer- 
tain mechanical  phenomena  arising  out  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  chest.  It  will  be 
belter  first  to  describe  the  general  and  other  symptoms, 
and  then  the  phenomena  arising  from  percussion  and 
auscultation. 

General  Symptom*  of  Bronchitis.  — Bronchitis,  of 
whatever  kind,  ia  often  preceded  with  fever,  more  com- 
monly by  symptoms  of  a common  cold  ; hut  it  also  often 
commences  without  any  previous  illness ; in  whichever 
way,  however,  it  begins,  the  hoarse  altered  voice,  the 
cough,  and  expectoration,  are  too  palpable  to  allow  us 
to  mistake  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  disease.  In 
a very  few  instances  of  diffuse  inflammation  the  cough 
is  dry  and  without  expectoration,  but  far  more  generally 
it  is  accompanied  by  sputa ; the  sputa  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  inflammation,  or 
according  as  that  inflammation  is  acute  or  chronic, 
sthenic  or  asthenic.  In  acute  cases  it  is  at  first  a 
thin  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  then  more  opaque, 
and  lastly  purulent ; in  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be 
merely  a mucifortn  saliva,  or  a gelatinifonn  mass,  or  it 
may  be  like  the  unboilrd  white  of  egg,  so  tenacious  that  it 
may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  without  se- 
parating. In  other  instances  it  is  puriform,  varying 
from  a laudable  puB  to  a red  or  green  a?ruginous  putri* 
lage.  When  purulent  it  is  usually  formed  into  sputa, 
but  in  a few  cases  it  is  thrown  up  in  large  quantities 
uumixed,  as  from  an  abscess.  The  quantity  of  mat- 
ter expectorated  also  varies  greatly  ; sometimes  only  a 
few  sputa  in  the  morning,  at  others  half  a pint  or  a pint 
in  the  24  hours,  while  other  patients  actually  die  suf- 
focated from  the  immense  quantity  which  is  suddenly 
poured  out. 

The  cough  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  pain  in  the 
inflamed  membrane,  and  lias  many  degrees  of  violence. 
It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  the  sputa  be  discharged 
after  a violent  effort,  at  night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  at 
other  definite  intervals.  Again,  it  may  be  incessant, 
harassing  the  patient  at  every  instant,  causing  a sense 
of  soreness  or  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes 
severe  pain  at  the  ensiform  carlilagc,  iu  consequence 
of  the  mechanical  exertion  of  coughing. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  cough  on  the  con- 
stitution, the  patient,  supposing  the  disease  to  be  un- 
connected with  any  morbid  poison  or  organic  affection 
of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  suffers  little  in  his  general 
health,  and  would  be  well  if  he  could  get  rid  of  “ the 
cough.”  In  other  cases  he  loses  flesh,  throwing  up 
every  meal  from  the  violence  of  the  cough,  while  in 
others  he  sinks  into  a state  of  marasmus  simulating 
phthisis.  His  pulse  is  generally  natural,  although  in 
some  case*  it  is  frequent;  his  bowels  also  are  regulur. 
In  bad  cases,  however,  the  patient's  nights  are  broken, 
but  he  sleeps  towards  morning  while  in  slighter  cases 
he  sleeps  through  the  night  but  is  disturbed  in  the 
morning. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  is  very  various : some- 
times it  terminates  in  a few  hours,  sometimes  in  a few 
days,  ceasing  with  the  cold  that  produced  it.  Iu  other 
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cases  its  duration  is  long,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  reco-  Elemen- 
veretl  from,  and  thus  often  lays  die  foundation  of  phthi-  tary  Prin- 
sis  or  other  formidable  disease,  which  ultimately  de-  **pl*aof 
strays  the  patient.  In  old  persons  it  generally  returns  Medicine. 
every  winter,  or  lasts,  with  intermissions,  the  whole 
year. 

General  Symptoms  of  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  some  antecedent  fever,  or  by  shiver- 
ing more  or  less  violent,  and  often  by  bronchitis.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  it  is  the  primary  affection. 

The  disease  being  set  up,  the  patient  is  restless  and 
uneasy ; his  respiration  difficult  and  hurried,  or  from 
30  to  50  in  a minute;  his  cough  frequent,  and  his  ex- 
pectoration streaked  with  blood ; but  notwithstand- 
ing this  symptom  he  seldom,  unless  the  pleura  is  af- 
fected, suffers  pain ; and  hence  the  adage  that  in  pneu- 
monia there  is  “ plusquam  penculi  quam  doloris.”  His 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  or  from  100  to  120;  his 
countenance  livid  ; his  nostrils  dilated  ; his  tongue  pur- 
ple, and  coated  with  a white  or  yellow  mucus,  while  he 
lies  on  his  back  supported  by  pillows.  If  the  patient 
recovers,  these  symptoms  are  gradually  mitigated  ; but 
should  he  fall  his  lougue  becomes  brown  and  typhoid,  his 
pulse  more  rapid,  profuse  sweats  break  out  all  over  his 
body,  and  at  length  his  mind  wanders,  and  he  die*  co- 
matose, or  half  asphyxiated.  There  are  many  instances, 
however,  where  the  course  is  widely  different,  and  in 
which  the  patient,  though  evidently  digressed  by  im- 
peded respiration,  has  yet  moments  of  cheerfulness; 
gets  up ; walks  about  the  ward  ; but  dies  during  the 
day,  seized  with  a severe  paroxysm  of  dyspncea  or  of 
coughing. 

Such  arc  tile  general  symptoms  of  pneumonia  ; and, 
except  by  their  different  degrees  of  intensity,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  different  forms  of  inflammation 
from  each  other  without  the  application  of  the  stethe- 
scope.  The  general  symptoms  of  serous  pneumonia, 
however,  are  the  most  marked ; the  uneasiucus  being 
greater,  the  respiration  louder  and  more  difficult ; the 
countenance  more  livid  uud  swollen,  the  cough  more 
huraasing,  the  expectoration  more  abundant,  and  the 
attempt  to  lie  down  impossible.  A gangrenous  state 
of  the  lung  is  determined  by  the  intolerable  factor  of 
the  breath. 

The  duration  or  pneumonia  is  very  various.  Laenitec 
conceives  the  diffuse  inflammation  to  last  seven  or 
eight  days — Andral,  red  hepatixation  to  last  15  to 
20  days;  while  grey  hepatization,  when  an  uriginal 
disease,  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  patient  in  24  or  36 
hours  from  the  first  symptom  of  attack.  More  gene- 
rally, however,  taking  all  its  forms,  pneumonia  terminates 
between  the  seventh  and  the  twentieth  day. 

General  Symptoms  of  Pleuritis. — Pleurisy,  like  other 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

The  acute  form  of  this  disease  may  bo  preceded  by 
fever,  but  ofteu  no  such  antecedent  is  present.  Its  local 
symptoms,  however,  in  most  cases,  aic  strougiy  marked; 
the  patient  suffering  with  severe  continued  pain  in  the 
affected  side,  which  is  greatly  exasperated  by  coughing, 
or  other  forced  inspiration,  so  that  the  chest  can  only 
be  half  filled  with  air.  The  seat  of  the  pain,  however 
extensive  the  inflammation,  is  generally  limited  to  one 
point,  termed  the  “ point  de  cotrf,”  and  this  point  is 
generally  about  the  centre  of  (he  mamma,  or  just  below 
that  part.  The  tongue  is  commonly  white,  but  the  pulse 
varies  perhaps  according  to  the  form  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  its  intcusily;  or,  if  the  disease  be  limited  to  an 
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E1em?n-  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  the  pulse  is  seldom  more 
tary  Prin-  than  90  to  1 10  ; and  either  form  of  plvuritis  is  also  gcne- 
Medidac  rally  accompanied  by  a short  troublesome  cough,  and 
, _ * some  expectoration.  The  patient  likewise  is  for  the 

most  part  restless,  and  lies  on  the  affected  side.  After 
effusion  of  serum  has  taken  place,  the  pain  is  much  miti- 
gated ; but  if  it  be  in  any  quantity  the  lung  is  compressed, 
which*  increases  the  general  uneasiness,  as  well  as 
the  oppression  of  the  breathing,  and  the  patient,  instead 
of  lying  on  his  side,  now  lies  on  his  back,  or  else  sits 
propped  up  in  bed.  If  he  recovers,  the  fluid  effused  is 
absorbed,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  his  amend- 
ment is  proportionably  retarded  or  accelerated.  In  fatal 
cases,  although  the  lung  may  for  a time  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the  chest,  yet 
fresh  effusions  occur,  and  shortly  terminate  the  life  of 
the  patient 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  by 
effusion  of  pus,  the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  frequent, 
or  from  120  to  150,  while  the  restlessness  and  anxiety 
of  the  patient  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  cases  of  empyema,  in  which  the 
patient  suffers  little  pain,  or  anymore  marked  symptom 
than  usually  awaits  the  last  stages  of  phthisis.  In  some 
instances  he  is  for  a lime  even  capable  of  walking  about 
the  ward.  Supposing,  however,  the  empyema  to  have 
formed,  any  acute  pain  the  patient  may  have  suffered 
subsides,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  is  increased, 
and  his9tateof  collapse  shows  his  imminent  danger.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  constitution  be  less  affected,  the 
symptoms  vary  according  to  the  side  of  the  chest  which 
is  the  peat  of  the  empyema.  If  it  be  on  the  left  side,  for 
example,  the  heart  is  often  transposed,  and  felt  heating 
as  far  over  on  the  right  side  as  it  usually  does  on  the 
left,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent.  If  we  now 
bare  the  chest  of  the  pntieut,  we  find  the  affected  side 
enlarged,  sometimes  automatons,  with  projecting  inter- 
costal spaces.  As  the  lung  is  now  greatly  compressed, 
no  respiratory  action  is  seen  on  that  side,  which  is  en- 
tirely at  rest.  If  an  operation  be  now  performed,  the 
heart  is  restored  to  its  place  as  the  pus  flows  ; but  as  the 
lung  for  the  most  part  only  imperfectly  expands,  the 
affected  side,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  con- 
tracts, and  the  spinal  column,  pressed  upon  by  an 
unequal  weight,  acquires  a lateral  curvature ; the 
shoulder  sinks,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  and  perma- 
nently deformed. 

The  duration  of  acute  pleurisy  is  very  various,  some- 
times terminating  in  a few  houra,  sometimes  in  a week 
or  ten  days,  while  Laennec  has  met  with  cases  in  which 
many  months  have  elapsed  before  the  pleuritic  effusion 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health. 

Such  is  a short  account  of  the  physiological  symp- 
toms which  mark  pneumonitis ; and  il  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  add  those  physical  symptoms  which  reruler  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  its  nature,  more  definite 
and  precise. 

Physical  Symptoms  of  Pneumonitis. — On  striking  the 
chest  of  a person  in  health,  it  returns,  like  a half-filled 
cask,  a certain  hollow  sound,  demonstrating  it  to  be 
partly  filled  wilh  air.  Also,  if  we  place  the  ear  to  the 
chest,  we  hear  certain  sounds  on  inspiration  and  on 
expiration,  which  are  termed  the  respiratory  bruit  or 
sound.  In  disease  these  natural  sounds  are  altered,  the 
sound  on  percussion  being  rendered  duller  or  clearer 
than  naturul,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  undergoes 
still  more  remarkable  alterations;  and  these  modifica- 


tions frequently  enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  and  Elemeu- 
seat  of  tire  disease.  tan  Prin- 

Physical  Symptoms  of  Bronchitis. — The  natural  and  of 
healthy  respiratory  bruit  of  an  adult  has  been  compared 
to  the  sweet  sleep  of  a healthy  child  ; but  in  bronchitis 
this  sound  is  changed,  and  varies  in  different  cases, 
from  a tolerably  sharp  sound,  which,  when  multiplied 
from  a number  of  bronchi  being  similarly  diseased, 
resembles  the  chirping  of  a nest  of  young  birds,  to  the 
bass  note  of  the  violoncello,  and  consequently  embraces 
a musical  scale  of  considerable  compass  ; the  principal 
and  more  marked  division  of  which,  La£nnec  has 
termed  u r&le  sonore  ou  renflement,”  •'  HUe  siffilant 
sec  ou  sifflement,  rftle  tourterelle,  and  rftle  musical?.” 

The  cause  of  the  higher  notes  lias  been  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  a thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
orifices  of  the  various  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  the  natural 
embouchure  is  narrowed,  and  a musical  wind  instru- 
ment thus  formed.  To  those  who  have  observed  in  the 
dead  body  a swollen  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane, 
this  explanation  may  seem  satisfactory  ; but  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  phenomenon,  it  seems 
more  easy  to  explain  this  morbid  sound  by  different 
degrees  of  contraction  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  bronchi,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  observe 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  or 
of  the  small  intestines,  causing  stricture.  The  general 
law,  also,  that  the  orifice*  of  parts  are  more  often  dis- 
eased than  their  more  central  portions,  explains  why 
this  contraction  should  take  place  principally  at  the 
orifices  of  the  bronchi,  and  hence  the  shrill  piping  or 
chirping  sounds  so  often  heard. 

Laennec  has  left  the  grave  sounds  entirely  unex- 
plained ; and  these  are  caused  probably  by  an  opposite 
state  of  parts,  or  by  a relaxation  both  of  the  circular  as 
well  as  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  so  that  the  bronchial 
tube  is  more  open,  elongated,  and  inflexible  ; and  hence 
its  vibrations  are  consequently  longer,  and  the  note  more 
grave. 

Resides  the  alteration  of  tone  in  bronchitis,  its  qua- 
lity is  also  often  affected  by  the  presence  of  liquid 
matters  within  the  cavity  of  the  bronchi,  and  hence  we 
have  it  interrupted  und  modified  by  the  air  passing 
through  hubbies  of  mucus ; and  as  the  size  of  these 
bubbles  and  their  viscidity  vary,  so  the  souud  varies  ; 
and  hence  a scale  has  been  established  by  Lofnnec, 
whose  extremes  are  the  “ r&lc  muqueux,”  and  the 
iftlc  tracheal ; the  former  representing  the  bursting 
of  smalt  slightly  viscid  bubbles ; the  latter  larger  ones  of 
greater  tenacity,  and  like  those  formed  in  gurgling. 
Sometimes  this  mucus,  instead  of  being  fluid,  hardens 
so  as  occasionally  to  adhere  and  play  as  a valve,  giving 
rise  to  a clicking  noise,  which  has  been  termed  by 
I^arnnec,  ,l  bruit  de  soupape.”  These  are  the  various 
morbid  sounds  heard  in  bronchitis and  the  dancer  of 
this  disease  is  denoted  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused, 
and  by  the  gravity  of  the  sound.  The  sharp  chirping 
sound,  as  it  denotes  contraction,  and  consequently 
power,  is  less  to  be  feared  than  the  graver  and  deeper 
notes  caused  by  relaxation,  and  consequently  loss  of 
power,  and  which  shows  that  the  air  circulates  with 
great  difficulty  iD  the  bronchial  cells.  There  is  also 
another  tile,  which  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  bronchitis,  or  the  “ rftle  crepitant  k 
grosses  bulles  on  craquement,”  which  Laennec  com- 
pares to  the  blowing  of  air  Into  a dried  bladder,  and 
is  the  pathognomic  sign  of  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and 
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KiMRen-  0f  penetration  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
-7*5  lung  itself.  In  addition  to  the  alteration  of  the  tone  in 
Medicine.  bronchitis,  pome  indication  may  be  drawn,  according  as 
- the  times  <rf  expiration  are  prolonged.  In  health  the 

times  of  inspiration  are  much  longer  than  those  of  expi- 
ration ; but,  in  disease,  these  limes  are  often  equal,  and, 
in  some  instances,  that  of  expiration  is  longer  than 
that  of  inspiration.  This  change  is  also  a proof  of 
severe  bronchial  inflammation. 

Percussion  generally  returns  a healthy  sound  in 
bronchitis.  It  may  however  happen,  when  the  lung  is 
acting  irregularly,  that  a number  of  counter-currents 
may  cause  it  to  return  a dull  sound,  like  a glass  of 
champagne  while  the  wine  is  still  effervescing. 

The  Physical  Symptoms  of  Pneumonia  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
consequences  it  produces.  Diffuse  inflammation  is  de- 
termined by  a r&le  termed  “ crrpitanL”  This  bruit 
evidently  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  is 
compared  by  Laifnnec  to  the  crackling  of  salt  thrown 
upon  the  fire,  or  to  air  bluwn  into  a dried  bladder,  or 
to  the  crepitation  of  the  healthy  lung  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers.  The  cause  of  this  rille  is  variously 
interpreted,  some  pathologists  attributing  it  to  the 
dryness  which  sometimes  accompanies  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion, while  others  attribute  it  to  bubble*  of  air  breaking 
in  a fluid  of  something  of  greater  density  than  water,  and 
secreted  in  the  cells  of  the  inflamed  part ; crepitation, 
however,  is  rarely  distinctly  heard. 

If  the  pneumonia  assume*  the  character  of  serous  in- 
flammation, it  is  quite  singular  how  loud  a mucous 
rattle  is  heard ; it  resembles  a loud  roaring  rather  than 
crepitation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  bubbles  of 
air  breaking  through  a mass  of  slightly  viscid  fluid. 
This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
nected with  d>*ea*e  of  the  lung.  In  both  the  preceding 
forms  of  inflammation  the  chest  on  percussion  returns 
in  every  part  a clear  sound,  (he  air  still  penetrating 
every  part  of  the  lung.  If  a dull  sound  is  returned,  it 
is  on  account  of  counter-currents. 

Should  the  pneumonia  proceed,  and  red  or  grey  hepa- 
tization take  place,  the  lung  is  solidified,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes  being  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
obliterated,  no  air  penetrates  the  diseased  portion, 
whence  it  follows  that  not  only  is  the  respiratory  bruit 
lost,  but  also  that  the  chest  at  this  part  will  return 
a dull  sound  on  percussion.  These  are  the  conclusions 
from  theory;  but  it  is  seldom,  unless  the  disease  be  very 
extensive,  that  these  conditions  can  be  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished ; for  the  noise  of  the  surrounding  bronchitis, 
and  the  supplemental  bruit  of  other  portions  of  the 
lung  almost  entirely  mask  the  absence  of  respiration  in 
the  affected  portion.  Again,  if  the  hepatization  be 
central,  the  air  in  the  more  superficial  portions  of  the 
lung  often  prevents  a dull  sound  from  being  returned  on 
percussion-  In  this  difficulty,  however,  there  is  one 
symptom  which  greatly  assists  our  diagnosis,  or  ftriwi- 
chophnny.  When  the  lung  is  hepatized  or  solidified, 
it  has  necessarily  become  a better  conductor  of  sound, 
so  that  the  voice,  instead  of  being  destroyed  in  the 
chest,  as  in  the  healthy  lung,  is  now  conducted  down- 
wards. In  this  altered  slate  of  parts,  if  the  stethescope 
is  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  patient  directed  to  talk, 
hi*  voice  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  chest,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  stethescope,  but  without  passing  through  it.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  bronchophony. 

Pneumonia,  it  has  been  staled,  sometimes,  though 


rarely,  terminates  in  ab«ces«.  The  physical  symptoms  BJemen- 
previously  to  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  are  those  of  Ur) 
hepatization;  but  supposing  the  abscess  to  have  burst 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pus  of  course  escapes,  and  ~ 

a cavity  filled  with  air  is  left  communicating  with  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  this  new  state  of  parts  pives  rise 
to  a new  series  of  phenomena.  The  air,  fur  instance, 
having  penetrated  into  the  cavity,  the  part  which  re- 
turned a dull  sound,  while  the  abscess  was  yet  unbroken, 
w ill  now  return  a sharper  and  clearer  sound  on  percussion 
than  natural,  denoting  a larger  admission  of  air  than 
even  in  health.  Again,  on  auscultating  the  cheat,  we 
find  some  changes  have  taken  place  hoih  in  respiration 
and  in  (be  transmission  of  the  voice.  If  the  cavity,  for 
example,  be  large  and  the  opening  small,  the  natural 
respiratory  bruit  at  that  part  will  be  superseded  by  a 
sound  resembling  a person  blowing  into  a decanter,  and 
from  this  circumstance  termed,  by  Latnncc,  “ rale  am- 
phorique,”  or  “ bottle  sound.” 

Again,  if  the  cavity  be  large  and  its  walls  dense,  and 
the  abscess  still  contains  some  pus,  we  hear  a sound  as 
if  a drop  of  water  had  fallen  into  a pool ; and  this 
sound  is  so  sharp  and  metallic,  that  it  has  received  from 
Locnnec  the  term  “ tintemeut  metal  liquet"  or  metallic 
tinkling.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  a globule  of  pus  dropping  from  above  into 
the  fluid  below  ; but  some  pathologists  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  bunting  of  a bubble  of 
air,  mixed  with  the  pus  of  the  abscess.  Another 
phenomenon  is,  if  the  abscess  be  large,  and  contain 
some  pus,  that,  on  the  patient  coughing,  we  actually 
hear  the  “ wabbling'*  of  the  pus  against  the  walls 
of  the  abscess.  The  last  of  these  singular  circum- 
stances developed  by  auscultation  is,  if  a large  abscess 
be  situated  at  the  superficies  of  the  lung,  and  the  walls 
of  that  abscess  be  thin  and  not  adherent,  the  auscultator 
has  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  somebody  sucking  air 
out  of  his  ear  at  the  end  of  the  stethescope,  and  this 
ha*  been  termed  by  Laennec  “ souffle  voild.”  This 
striking  symptom  enables  us  to  determine  not  only  that 
there  is  an  abscess,  but  that  abscess  is  superficial,  and 
it*  external  wall  not  adherent;  so  wc  may  affirm,  if 
other  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  an  abscess,  and 
this  symptom  be  absent,  that  the  abscess  must  be  deep- 
seated,  or,  if  superficial,  must  be  adherent. 

The  next  remarkable  circumstance  revealed  by  auscul- 
tation in  the  event  of  an  abscess  is  pectoriloquy,  which 
is,  that  on  the  stethescope  being  applied  to  the  chest, 
and  the  patient  desired  to  talk,  we  hear  his  voice  as  if 
he  were  directly  speaking  at  the  end  of  the  stethescope, 
the  sound  passing  directly  to  the  ear  as  through  an  ear- 
trumpet.  This  phenomenon  results  from  the  same  cause 
as  that  which  makes  the  nneurismal  sac  pulsate  stronger 
than  the  healthy  artery  itself ; or  supposing  the  capacity 
of  an  artery  to  be  a*  6,  and  the  aururismal  sac  as  12, 
and  the  moving  force  as  3,  the  artery  will  pulsate 
with  a force  equal  only  to  18,  while  (he  sac  will  pulsate 
with  a force  equal  to  36.  In  like  manner,  the  vibration 
of  air  will  be  so  much  stronger  in  the  empty  cavity  of 
un  abscess  us  the  cavity  itself  i*  larger  than  the  bron- 
chial tube ; and  hence  this  greater  vibration  of  air  is 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  a disiincl  vibration  of  the 
walls  of  the  stethescope.  and  consequently  a direct 
transmission  of  the  voice  to  the  ear. 

Pectoriloquy,  however,  does  not  take  place  in  all 
cases  of  absersa  of  the  lung,  but  may  be  considered  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  of  this  disease.  The 
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Elemen-  cause  of  this  is,  that  many  conditions  are  necessary  to 
tary  Pnn-  its  existence  ; first,  that  the  lung  must  be  condensed  *o 
Medicine  **  *,live  •nme  conducting  power,  or  else  the  voice  will 
. _ be  destroyed,  us  in  health,  before  it  reaches  the  aperture 

communicating  with  the  al*cess.  Again,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  patient  should  have  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  voice  to  produce  strong  vibration ; but  this  is 
often  wanting.  Another  condition  is,  that  the  bronchial 
opening  of  the  abscess  be  not  too  large,  for  in  that 
case  the  vibrating  force  is  diminished,  and  instead  of 
representing  a power  of  three  to  a square  inch,  it  will 
now  perhaps  be  reduced  to  a power  of  one  to  a 
square  inch.  It  ia  likewise  injurious  to  the  effect 
that  there  be  more  thau  one  opening  into  the 
abscess;  for  in  that  case  not  only  is  tor  vibrating 
force  diminished,  but  the  counter-currents  destroy  all 
vibration,  as  has  been  instanced  in  an  effervescing  glass 
of  champagne.  It  is  plain  also  that  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  must  have  a certain  density,  or  else  their  flac- 
ciclity  will  net  like  a damper,  and  desiroy  all  vibration. 
Muny  conditions,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  pectori- 
loquy ; aud  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  one  or  more 
may  be  wanting,  and  the  phenomenon  in  question  fre- 
quently ahscut 

Besides  an  opening  into  the  bronchial  tube,  the 
abscess  may  at  the  same  time  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  producing  what  has  been  termed  a triple 
opening,  aud  this  new  pathological  state  gives  rise  to  u 
tintemenl  unft&llique  of  the  chest  infinitely  more  power- 
ful than  that  caused  by  a pulmonary  abscess.  Indeed  the 
intensity  urul  sharpness  of  the  sound  quite  equals  that 
returned  by  a copper  vessel  when  struck  with  a slight 
force  ; for  the  intercostal  muscles,  irritated  by  the  air 
and  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  brace  the  walls  of  the  chest 
like  a drum,  so  that  they  become  an  excellent  conductor 
of  sound.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  sound  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  the  same  as  when  it  results  from  an 
abscess,  either  a drop  of  fluid  falling  into  the  pus  below, 
or  else  the  extrication  of  a hubble  of  air  from  the  gra- 
vitated pus.  The  chest  in  these  coses  always  returns  a 
remarkably  clear  sound  on  percussion. 

In  Pievrilu,  auscultation  and  percussion  are  equally 
valuable  in  determining  the  amount  of  effusion,  and 
sometimes  the  nature  of  the  effusion.  If  serum  or  pus 
be  effused  to  the  amount  of  a pint,  Ibe  lung  is  displaced 
to  that  extent ; and  consequently  the  lower  portion  of 
the  chest,  when  struck,  returns  a dull  sound,  which 
extends  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If  we  now 
auscultate  the  patient,  the  respiration  is  also  lost  be- 
low the  level  of  the  fluid.  Resides  these  results,  the 
voice  gives  very  striking  indications  of  the  lung  be- 
coming condensed  from  the  presence  of  the  fluids;  for 
we  very  constantly  have  bronchophony,  aud  occasionally 
segophony.  In  the  latter  case  the  voice,  instead  of 
being  articulated,  as  in  bronchophony,  is  broken,  vi- 
bratory, and  inarticulate,  so  that  it  has  been  compared 
to  the  bleating  of  a goat,  or  to  the  nasal  vibratory  notes 
of  Punch,  and  hence  it  has  been  termed  by  Luennec 
tP'jophony.  This  symptom  has  been  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  oscillution  of  the  fluids  in  the  chest  inces- 
santly altering  the  diameter  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
compressed  lung. 

W hen  the  effusion  is  so  considerable  ns  to  form  em- 
pyema, and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  be  only  partly  filled, 
we  sometimes  have,  as  in  a case  now  in  Sf  Thomas's 
Hospital,  a linlement  metallique.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a triple  opening  was  in  all  cases  necessary  for  the 
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production  of  this  sound,  hut  in  the  patient  alluded  to  Ktomen- 
there  wns  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect  abscess  of  the 
lung.  In  a similar  case  that  died  some  years  ago  in  Medjcio®. 
the  same  hospital,  although  the  tintemenl  mdu&ilique  > - 

was  most  marked  and  complete,  yet  on  examining  the 
patient  no  air  passed  from  the  lung  into  (he  chest,  even 
when  the  lung  was  inflated  after  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
had  been  filled  with  water,  neither  could  any  trace  of  no 
abscess  or  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lung  be  found.  Tut  pre- 
sence of  air  is  perhaps  necessary  to  ibis  phenomenon,  but 
this  may  lie  generated  bv  putrefaction,  or  be  extricated 
by  secretion,  and  consequently  a communication  with 
the  external  air  is  not  essential. 

If  the  chest  be  completely  filled  in  empyema,  the  re- 
spiratory sound  is  altogether  wonting  ; so  is  segophony 
and  bronchophony,  and  the  containing  cavity  returns  a 
dull  sound  at  whatever  part  percussed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  especially  if  the  heart  be  transposed, 
the  patient  should  be  undressed,  when  the  affected  side 
will  be  seen  entirely  motionless,  rounded,  and  distended ; 
and  when  the^e  signs  ure  present  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  disease  being  either  empyema  or  hydrot borax. 

Besides  pus  being  effused  into  tbe  chest,  lymph  may 
be  thrown  out  in  a more  or  less  solid  state;  aud  this 
morbid  result  gives  a rubbing  sound,  as  though  tbe 
play  of  the  lung  was  impeded  by  a rough  uneven  sur- 
face. Such  are  Che  physical  symptoms  accompanying 
pneumonitis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  confound  bron- 
chitis with  any  other  disease;  but  there  is  often  much 
difficulty  in  assigning  its  cause,  and  distinguishing  it 
from  phthisis.  The  quietness  of  the  pulse,  however, 
the  absence  of  great  emaciation,  and  the  clear  resonance 
returned  on  striking  the  chest,  are  the  best  diagnostic 
symptoms.  Pneumonia  ts  distinguished  from  phthisis 
by  the  previous  good  health  of  the  patient,  and  by  the 
more  acute  nature  of  the  disease ; and,  in  some  degree, 
by  a difference  of  its  seat,  the  lower  lobes  Being  more 
particularly  affected  in  inflammation,  the  upper  lobes  in 
phthisis.  The  two  diseases,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, are  often  combined.  Pleurisy  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  forms  of  pneumonitis  by  pain,  and  by 
the  very  distinct  evidence  of  effusion  afforded  by  aus- 
cultation and  percussion. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis  is  not  often  fatal  in  young 
persons,  unless  it  is  connected  with  phthisis.  In  the 
aged,  however,  it  is  often  combined  with  disease  of  the 
heart  or  other  affection,  and  is  often  fatal.  Chomel  says, 
he  lost  40  cases  out  of  123  in  one  instance,  and  38  out  of 
06  cases  in  another.  It  is  supposed  that  one  in  three  die 
when  attacked  with  pneumonia  or  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Louis  lost  28  out  of  78 ; but  this  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent years.  A large  proportion  of  those  attacked  by 
pleurisy  recover,  hot  the  numbers  are  not  determined. 

Andral  observes,  that  pneumonia  of  the  superior  lobe  is 
more  grave  than  pneumonia  of  the  inferior  lobe,  and 
this  arises  from  two  causes;  first,  in  the  young  the 
superior  lobe  is  often  previously  diseased,  while,  accord- 
ing to  Louis,  pneumonia  of  the  superior  lobe  is  one  of 
the  contingencies  of  old  age. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  pneu- 
monitis varies  according  as  the  disease  is  acute  or 
chronic,  and  according  as  it  depends  on  simple  inflam- 
mation, or  nn  a morbid  poison,  conditions  which  it  ia 
often  extremely  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  de- 
termine, and  which  consequently  greatly  embarrass  our 
practice. 
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tarrPria-  Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  large  bleeding: 
dplei  Qf  in  acute  bronchitis  uniformly  weakens  the  patient 
MwliciDe.  without  greatly  influencing  the  disease.  Neither  has 
medicine  any  very  marked  effects  in  the  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease ; for  although  some  persons  rapidly  get  well  under  a 
given  treatment,  yet  many  other  similar  cases,  under 
exactly  the  same  treatment,  will  run  on  for  weeks,  and 
perhaps  for  months,  without  any  amendment.  In  the 
most  Acute  cases  of  bronchitis,  however,  some  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  chest  either  by  cupping  or 
leeches,  and  in  general  10  to  12  ounces  are  sufficient; 
and  in  acute  cases  the  quantity  of  flbrine  of  the  blood  is 
increased  from  3 to  6.  7 and  9.  After  this  a blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and.  on  its  being  re- 
moved, a large  linseed  poultice  should  be  placed  over 
the  blistered  part,  und  continued  for  many  hours,  which 
will  not  only  keep  the  ulcerated  surface  open,  but  grate- 
fully foment  ana  relieve  the  patient.  In  the  medical 
treatment,  some  opiate  after  the  bleeding  is  necessary  to 
allay  the  cough ; and  any  preparation  of  opium,  as  ex- 
tract! opii  or  morphine,  or  else  the  syrupof  poppies,  or  of 
any  other  narcotic,  as  of  hyosevamus,  or  of  conii,  should 
be  given  in  moderate  doses,  every  four  or  every  six  hours. 
It  is  usual  also  to  add  to  each  dose  a grain  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  ^ of  a grain  of  anlimonit  c.  potassio  tartarizali,  or 
else  some  neutral  salt,  as  the  liquor,  ammonia;  acetatis, 
5 fs.,  or  the  magnesite  sulphatis  3 j.,  according  to  the 
stale  of  the  howels.  In  a few  instances,  small  doses  of 
mercury  are  beneficial. 

In  chronic  cases  of  bronchitis  the  blood  is  found  to 
be  natural  in  its  proportions.  After  blistering,  and  per- 
haps poulticing  the  chest,  the  treatment  ia  in  general 
more  tonic;  as  the  mist.  ca<carill®  ter  die,  or  the  infus. 
ros*  c.  oxymellis  scillse  3 f*.  c.  tinct.  hyoscyami  tit  xv. 
ter  die.  Ten  grains  of  benzoic  acid  out  of  mist,  amyg- 
dala; is  another  useful  remedy,  and  the  mist,  ammo- 
niaci  or  the  mist.  assafoetid®  arc  often  beneficially  em- 
ployed. If  the  cough  be  greatly  troublesome  syr.  pa- 
paver  is  3j.,  or  confectio  ros®  may  be  given  almost 
ad  libitum. 

The  treatment  of  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant points  of  medicine.  Most  practitioners,  finding 
the  blood  well  bufTed  and  the  tihrine  increased  to  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  parts,  instead  of  three,  treat  it 
by  large  bleedings  ; while  Laenncc  and  Louis  seem  to 
deduce  from  their  experience  that  large  bleedings  are  by 
no  means  an  eminently  successful  practice,  and  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  absolutely  injurious;  and  the  same 
difference  of  opinion  is  held  with  respect  to  large  doses 
of  anlimonii  c.  potassio  tartarizati.  These  discrepancies 
arc  painful,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  pneumoniu  perhaps  more  frequently  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  a morbid  poison  than  is  generally 
believed. 

The  ancients  bled  in  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  to 
deliquium.  and  Qalen  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
practice.  This  was  also  the  practice  of  Sydenham;  and 
Luennec  says  it  was  common  in  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  to  take  24,  30,  and  36  ounces 
of  blood  at  one  bleeding.  This  practice  is,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  followed  throughout  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  propriety  in 
some  cases  of  simple  inflammatory  pneumoniu ; but  it 
appears  to  be  a great  error  to  make  excessive  bleeding 
the  basis  of  the  cure  in  all  cases. 

In  epidemic  pneumonia,  says  Laennec,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  bleed  the  patient  without  rendering  him 


worse.  In  1814  pneumonia  was  very  common  among  Elwnen- 
the  conscripts,  yet  there  were  few  indications  for  bleed-  ta!7 
ing,  and  those  that  were  bled  were  rendered  so  much  jfedieiuv 
worse  that,  says  Laennec,  11  Je  n'osai  paa  la  r^i'liber.”  . ^ , 

It  is  probable  under  similar  circumstance*  that  Louis 
bled,  and  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  result  he 
obtained.  It  will  be  plain,  then,  that  with  respect  to 
bleeding,  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
practitioner.  That  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient 
can  only  lie  saved  by  energetic  bleedings  everybody 
must  admit,  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  pneumonia  is 
epidemic  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  must  be  greatly 
limited  and  the  case  well  watched.  The  ancients  held 
that  bleeding  should  not  be  practised  after  the  fifth 
day,  as  it  prevented  cancocAion*  The  cases  of  Louie 
appear  to  establish  the  propriety  of  early  bleeding  as 
a general  rule  ; for  he  says  those  bled  in  the  four  first 
days  of  the  affection  arc  enred  four  or  five  days  sooner 
than  those  who  are  bled  luler  in  the  disease. 

It  is  rare  that  the  cure  of  pneumonia  ia  left  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  bleeding.  Kiviere  used  to  treat 
pneumonia  by  giving  the  patient  an  emetic  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  a practice  which  has  at  all  times  had 
many  partisans.  Sense  being  told  by  his  son  that  he 
bleil  too  little  and  gate  too  many  emetics  in  pneumonia, 
abandoned  his  own  plan,  but  with  so  little  success,  that 
he  exclaimed  one  day,  M You  have  made  me  a worse 
physician  than  1 was  before.*’  We  owe  to  Rasori  the 
introduction,  in  modern  times,  of  large  doses  of  emetic- 
tartar  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Laennec  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  results  of  bleeding  that  he 
adopted  it,  and  thus  describes  his  practice: — 

M As  soon  as  the  disease  is  determined,  if  the  patient 
he  in  a state  to  liear  bleeding,  1 take  from  eight  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  from  tho  arm.  I do  this  as  mo- 
mentarily arresting  the  inflammation,  and  thus  giving 
the  tartar-emetic  time  to  act.  and  I rarely  repeat  this 
bleeding.  Immediately  after  this  bleeding  I give  the 
first  dose  of  tartar-emetic,  or  a grain  in  two  ounces  and 
a half  of  orange-flower  water,  and  I repeat  this  dose 
every  two  hours  for  six  times;  I then  allow  the  patient 
to  repose  for  six  or  seven  hours.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
ease be  severe  and  the  oppression  great,  I continue  it 
every  two  hours  till  the  symptoms  are  mitigated,  in- 
creasing the  dose  from  one  to  two  grains,  or  even  to 
two  grains  and  a half  The  immediate  effects  of  this 
practice  were,  that  the  larger  number  of  patients  vomited 
two  or  three  times,  and  had  five  or  six  stools  on  the 
first  day,  but  afterward-*  the  evacuations  were  trifling, 
and  when  tolerance  was  established  they  often  required 
purgative  medicines,  while  many  bore  these  large  doses 
almost  without  vomiting  or  experiencing  any  purgative 
effect.  The  result  was,  that  Laennec  cured  27  cases 
out  of  28  in  1924  and  in  1826. 

The  great  success  obtained  by  Laennec  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  short  continuance,  for  M. 

Lagarde  has  published  an  account  of  16  eases  treated 
by  LuEnnec  by  this  method,  of  whom  5 died,  while 
Lecnultreux  has  given  a list  of  30  cases,  likewise  treated 
by  Lugnnec,  and  of  whom  12  died.  Neither  huw; 
other  physicians  in  other  yean  been  more  fortunate,  for 
Louis  treated  15  cases  according  to  this  method,  and 
6 died;  Chomel,  140  cases,  and  40  died;  while 
Gueneau  de  Mu*sy  treated  90  cases,  of  whom  38  died. 

Andral  has  likewise  treated  a considerable  number  of  cases 
of  pneumonia  by  tartar  emetic,  in  quantities  varying 
from  6 to  32  grains  in  the  24  hours;  and  he  adds,  I 
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Ell-men-  have  seen  but  two  unpleasant  or  grave  accidents  result 
tary  Prin-  from  these  large  doses.  Sometimes  the  patieul  has  not 
M«Ucioe.  b*en  a*  affected,  has  neither  had  nausea,  vomiting, 
. j—  _ . or  diarrhura,  or  abdominal  pains;  at  others  he  has  suf- 
fered from  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting,  effects 
which  have  subsided  on  omitting  the  medicine.  Tartar- 
emetic,  he  adds,  may  therefore  be  given  with  impunity. 
But  is  it  useful  ? I have  not,  he  adds,  seen  pneumonia 
ameliorated  by  large  doses  of  this  medicine  ; for  neither 
has  it  appeared  to  do  good  when  borne  by  the  stomach, 
nor  when  it  has  excited  distressing  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. Houillatul  rejects  it  altogether,  and  prefers  large 
bleedings,  by  which  means,  he  says,  he  recovered  90 
patients,  and  lost  but  12. 

Having  thus  stated  the  practice  of  these  eminent 
physicians,  it  only  remains  to  add  our  own  opinions  of 
the  best  mode  of  treating  pneumonia.  The  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season  ; 
in  London,  however,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  lake 
more  than  from  16  to  30  ounces  of  blood,  and  these, 
if  the  symptoms  demand  it,  should  be  drawn  as  early  iu 
the  disease  as  possible-  It  is  seldom  right,  however,  to 
trust  to  bleeding  alone ; and  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  a 
combination  ofantimony  and  calomel  has  saved  a much 
larger  number  of  cases  than  antimony  alone;  a quarter 
of  a grain,  then,  to  a grain  of  aniimonii  c potassio  tarta- 
rizati,  combined  with  one  grain  of  calomel,  given  every 
four  or  every  six  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  is  by  far  the  best  treatment.  In  cases  of  simple 
serous  pneumonia  even  simpler  remedies  are  sufficient ; 
and  two  grains  of  ipecacuanha  given  6’"  vel  4“*  horis 
have  frequently  been  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

With  respect  to  counter-irritation,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  physicians,  says  Laennec,  regard  blisters  as  next 
to  bleeding  in  combating  pneumonia;  but  I,  he  adds, 
rarely  employ  them,  for  they  seldom  appeared  to  cure 
the  patient,  while  they  too  often  seemed  to  augment  the 
fever  and  the  partial  congestion ; while  Louis  says 
blisters  have  no  evident  action  in  the  cure  of  pneu- 
monia. 

The  diet  in  pneumonia  should  be  slops ; the  chamber 
kept  warm,  but  not  hot. 

Treatment  of  IVcuritia. — In  acute  pleurisy  the  best 
practitioners  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries  have  taken 
blood  from  the  arm  ; and  if,  says  Laennec.  after  one 
or  two  bleedings  the  pain  in  the  side  and  fever  have  not 
abated,  blnod  should  be  taken  from  the  aide  by  leechea 
or  by  cupping.  Cupping,  he  adds,  is  however  much 
better  than  leeches,  for  it  ts  more  prompt,  less  painful, 
and  we  can  take  the  exact  quantity  of  blood  we  wish 
for.  Leeches,  on  the  contrary,  are  long  in  drawing  and 
uncertain  iu  the  quantity  they  take,  sometimes  filling 
rapidly, and  then  again  hardly  biting;  while  iu  other  in- 
stances the  bites  will  cease  to  bleed  as  soon  as  the  leech 
is  Gif,  while  in  others  again  they  continue  bleeding  for 
24  hours.  The  practitioner  should  remember  that  ef- 
fusion often  takes  place  after  bleeding  in  consequence  of 
a subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  so  that  the  breathing 
is  often  more  oppressed  end  the  symptoms  for  a time 
aggravated,  although  the  patient  is  iu  reality  better. 
Ttie  lung,  however,  soon  gets  accustomed  to  this  new 
state  of  things;  and  the  fluid  in  a few  hours  beginning 
to  De  absorbed,  the  symptoms  are  now  generally  ame- 
liorated. 

Tartar-emetic,  says  Laennec,  is  in  general  well  sup- 
ported in  pleurisy,  and  contributes  powerfully  to  as- 


suage the  inflammatory  orgasm  ; but  nevertheless,  when  Elemen. 

the  pain  in  the  side  and  fever  have  ceased,  it  loses  all  tw7  pri*»- 

further  power  over  the  disease,  at  least  does  not  n p- 

pear  to  promote  the  removul  of  the  fluid  effused,  so  that  tcio*. 

he  always  abandoned  its  use  as  soon  as  the  acute  symp- 

toms  had  passed  away. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  blisters,  Laennec 
objects  to  their  use  until  the  acute  stage  is  passed  , but 
when  the  pain  has  ceased  for  some  days,  and  absorption 
of  the  fluid  proceeds  slowly,  and  the  disease  promises  to 
become  chronic,  he  now  applies  a blister.  Louis  says 
we  may  neglect  them  without  any  sensible  inconve- 
nience. 

Such  is  the  treatment  recommended  by  La&nncc. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  after  bleeding  the 
patient  from  10  to  20  ounces,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case,  that  calomel  is  a more  powerful  remedy  than 
tartar-emetic,  and  that  five  grains  of  calomel,  once, 
twice,  or  more  times  a day,  often  stops  the  inflamma- 
tion, saves  a great  deal  of  blood,  and  often,  indeed,  the 
patient's  life  ; and  supposing  effusion  of  serum  to  have 
taken  place,  it  is  the  best  absorbent  we  possess,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash, 
neutral  salts,  or  other  diuretic. 

Should  empyema  have  taken  place,  and  pus  be  ef- 
fused to  such  an  amount  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
hope  for  its  removal  by  absorption,  the  operation  of  pa- 
racentesis of  the  chest  ought  to  be  performed.  Laennec 
says  the  space  between  the  fiflh  and  sixth  rib,  counting 
from  above  downwards,  should  be  selected, — being  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  chest  when  the  patient  lira  on 
his  left  side,  which  must  he  considered  his  more  usual 
position  in  this  disease.  When  the  chest  is  punctured  the 
pus  should  be  entirely  evacuated  ; at  least  no  advantage 
results  to  the  patient  from  any  portion  of  it  being  re- 
tained, for  even  when  the  heart  ia  displaced  no  adhe- 
sions have  yet  been  observed  so  strong  as  to  prevent  it 
resuming  ita  place  as  the  pus  flows.  After  the  pus  has 
been  drawn  off,  the  great  difficulties  of  the  further  treat- 
ment arise  out  of  partial  adhesions  of  the  lungs  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  matter,  and  consequently 
the  closing  of  the  wound.  It  may  be  questionable  whe- 
ther a probe  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  break  down 
the  attaching  parts,  and  also  whether  injections  of  tepid 
water  might  not  be  used  advantageously  to  bring  away 
the  putrid  or  thickened  matters  contained  within  the 
chest. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  while  labouring  under  acute 
pleurisy  should  be  slops  ; after,  however,  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  of  the  chest  he  should  have  a liberal 
support  of  wine  as  well  as  of  animal  food. 

Or  Inflammation  and  other  simple  Organic  Dis- 
eases or  the  Heart. 

The  anatomy  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels  begins  with  Harvey  ; but  the 
subject  cun  hardly  be  said  to  have  tuken  a scientific 
form  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
work  of  Corvissrt  appeared,  followed  by  that  of  Burns 
in  England,  of  Testa  in  Italy,  of  Krey&ig  in  Germany, 
and  of  Bert m and  more  especially  that  of  Laennec  in 
France  ; and  a large  school  has  been  since  formed  in 
Europe  by  the  labours  of  these  eminent  pathologists. 

The  inflammations  of  the  heart  embrace  Pericarditis, 

Carditis,  and  Endocarditis.  3789  cases  ore  reported  to 
have  died  of  these  diseases  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
vear  1839,  a number  evidently  infinitely  below  the 
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Blemen*  troth,  and  shows  how  imperfectly  this  class  of  disease  is 
taiy  thin-  yet  studied  and  known.  The  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
profession  generally  respecting  carditis  and  of  pericardi- 
s*  icias.  ^ ja  unsuret  and  ouf  description  of  them  conse- 
quently too  desultory  to  allow  us  to  treat  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  in  the  same  concise  manner  as  we 
have  done  those  of  the  lung,  and  compels  us  to  describe 
each  form  of  carditis  under  a separate  head. 

Op  Pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane containing  and  covering  the  heart  externally . 
The  total  number  of  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  this 
disease  in  1839  was  185,  so  that  this  affection  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Remote  Cause*. — The  pericardium  is  acted  upon  by  a 
few  morbid  poisons,  as  the  paludal  poison,  perhaps  the 
poison  of  the  plague,  of  the  small-pox,  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  of  scurvy.  The  most  common  cause  of  pericarditis 
is  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  virus ; and  the  diseases  of  the 
pericardium  arising  from  those  causes  will  he  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  Rheumatism.  The  other  causes  are 
extremely  undetermined,  and  perhaps  are  to  lie  referred  to 
general  causes  acting  upon  a peculiar  idiosyncrasy  ; thus 
pericarditis  is  oflen  connected  with  albuminous  urine 
dropsy.  In  other  cases  it  has  appeared  connected  with  ' 
powerful  moral  emotions ; one  lad  died  of  this  disease 
after  receiving  a good  starting,  hut  he  might  have  been 
ill  before. 

Predisposing  Causes. — All  ages  are  perhaps  liable  to 
pericarditis;  but  it  is  scarcely  known  in  infancy,  and  is 
only  occasionally  Been  as  a primary  disease  in  children 
above  six  years  of  age.  When  it  arises  from  albuminous 
urine  dropsy,  rheumatism,  or  the  paludal  poison,  it  is  most 
common  between  20  and  40.  Men  appear  to  suffer  more 
than  women,  and  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 

Pathology. — The  pericardium,  like  all  other  serous 
membranes,  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  serous.  Die  ad- 
hesive, and  to  the  purulent  inflammations.  These  differ- 
ent degrees  of  inflammation  may  exist  per  re,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  all  co-exist  in  different 
parts  of  this  membrane  at  the  same  time.  They  may 
be  acute  or  chronic. 

If  the  patient  falls  from  acute  diffuse  pericarditis,  the 
inflamed  portion  is  of  u bright  rose-colour.  This  red- 
ness is  in  the  first  instance  caused  by  the  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  ; but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances  red  blood  penetrates  the  serous  mem- 
brane, first  punctuating  it  with  a number  of  dots,  which 
become  confluent,  and  form  patches  that  extend  til)  per- 
haps the  whole  membrane  is  one  bright  scarlet.  Be- 
sides being  red,  the  membrane  is  thickened,  first  from 
interstitial  deposit,  and  then  from  incorporation  with 
the  nub-serous  tissue ; and  it  is  now  opaque,  white, 
thickened,  and  readily  detached  from  the  heart. 

The  diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolu- 
tion ; but  more  commonly  it  passes  into  the  serous  in- 
flammation, the  quantity  of  serum  effused  varying  from 
a few  ounces  to  a few  pints.  Louis  has  given  one  case 
in  which  it  amounted  to  four  pounds,  and  Corvisart  ano- 
ther in  which  the  quantity  was  still  more  considerable. 

The  adhesive  inflammation  oflen  co-cxist*  with  the 
preceding  inflammation,  and  lymph  is  now  thrown  out, 
and  generally  in  much  greater  quantity  Ilian  from  any 
other  serous  membrane.  The  lymph  thus  extravasated 
may  be  only  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  serum 
turbid,  or  else  so  extremely  loose  in  texture  as  to  float  in 


it;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  disposed  as  a mem-  Elcmen. 
brsne,  often  covering  both  surfaces  of  the  pericardia,  and  uf5r 
especially  that  covering  the  heart,  and  often  amounts  MetlSneu 
from  two  to  many  lines  in  thickness.  This  mass,  when  * 

considerable,  presents  a remarkably  irregular  appearance, 
and  which  has  been  compared  to  the  stomach  of  a calf, 
to  a portion  of  a honey-comb,  or  to  two  pieces  of  marble 
united  by  grease  and  forcibly  separated.  If  the  patient 
falls  in  the  acute  stage  this  membrane  is  found  only 
slightly  coherent,  and  very  rarely  exhibits  any  trace  of 
organization. 

The  highest  degree  of  acute  inflammation  is  when 
pus  is  effused,  which  is  generally  of  a laudable  healthy 
character,  though  sometimes  of  a greenish  hue.  The 
quantity  effused  is  very  various,  sometimes  only  a few 
ounces,  but  at  others  so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  peri- 
cardium. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  all  the  above 
morbid  states  may  be  observed ; but  when  lymph  has 
been  effused  it  is  now  commonly  found  organized,  so 
that  the  pericardium  is  often  partially  or  universally  ad- 
herent all  over  the  heart.  In  some  instances  the  lymph 
effused,  instead  of  forming  adhesions,  becomes  con- 
verted into  cartilaginous  and  even  osseous  patches, 
which  are  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  heart 
by  the  scalpel , and  in  a few  rare  instances  the  connect- 
ing cellular  tissue  of  the  pericardium  is  so  extensively 
ossified  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  have  been 
partially  or  generally  converted  into  one  unyielding 
mass  of  bone. 

The  acute  forms  of  pericarditis  sometimes  involve 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  no  that  on  cutting 
through  them  the  muscles  are  seen  for  a greater  or  le*s 
depth  of  a deeper  colour  than  usual,  and  their  texture  is 
also  impaired,  the  finger  readily  passing  through  them. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  their  colour  is 
sometimes  lighter  than  usual,  and  their  texture  firmer. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different 
forms  of  infiammatiun,  Louis  slules  he  found  the  fluid 
effused  altogether  serous  in  nine  cases,  sero-sanguinolent 
in  five,  seru-purulent  in  15  cases,  and  pure  pus  in  seven 
cases;  while  false  membrane  or  lymph  was  effused  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  nearly  all  the  cases. 

General  Symptoms.  — The  symptoms  of  pericarditis 
vary,  according  to  most  authors,  as  the  disease  is  the 
result  of  rheumatic  or  of  simple  inflammation;  the 
symptoms  in  the  former  case  being  extremely  well 
marked,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  exceedingly  obscure. 

They  are  both  physiological  and  physical. 

When  pericarditis  is  the  result  of  rheumatism,  its 
most  marked  characteristic  is  pain  mure  or  less  severe 
in  the  praxortlial  region  ; and  from  this  point  it  radiates 
ovei  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  extending  to 
the  brachial  plexus  and  down  the  left  arm.  This  pain 
is  accompanied  by  a sensation  of  the  whole  chest  being 
constricted,  und  by  an  incapacity  to  take  a long  breath, 
or  to  cough.  From  these  cause**  the  patient  is  restless 
and  anxious,  his  pulse  varying  from  90  to  110,  full  and 
strong,  but  often  intermittent  or  otherwise  irregular;  and 
this  stale  of  things  having  lasted  from  three  or  four  days 
to  a week,  the  patient  often  dies  suddenly,  with  or  with- 
out his  mind  having  previously  wandered. 

When  acute  pericarditis  is  the  result  of  simple  inflam- 
mation, the  patient  suffers  no  pain,  and  the  symptoms 
are  often  most  obscure,  general  as  well  as  physical. 

Even  when  the  disease  is  most  unmixed,  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  a common  fever,  for  pleurisy,  and  even  fur 
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t!u  "prm-  uter't’**  I**  abrupt  attack,  its  rapid  course,  the  absence 
cIpU»n|rf*  *oca*  pain,  and  it*  sudden  termination,  hardly  allow 
Medicine,  lime  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  disease.  A few  instances  will 
>— v— best  exemplify  these  assertions. 

A sailor  boy,  who  had  a few  flays  before  received  a 
good  starting,  was  admitted  into  St,  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  He  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  labour  under  typhus  fever.  During  the  36 
hours  he  lived,  he  was  many  times  sane  and  insane, 
and  at  one  time  he  rushed  to  the  window  with  an  in- 
tention of  throwing  himself  out,  and  then  atrain  sunk 
so  low  that  wine  was  given  to  support  him.  His  pulse 
was  at  one  period  rapid,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus, 
and  then  subsided  to  90  or  100.  He  died,  and  the  only 
disease  wua  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  ; lymph, 
pus,  and  serum  being  effused  into  its  cavity. 

A lady,  says  Mr.  Bums,  after  a slight  bowel  com- 
plaint, miscarried.  This  was  followed  by  vomiting,  and 
the  next  day  she  complained  of  wandering  pains  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest.  Two  days  afterwards  she  com- 
plained of  headache,  as  well  as  of  most  excruciating  pain 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  Inchial  discharge  was  almost  en- 
tirely suppressed  ; she  became  delirious  and  died.  On 
examination  the  uterus  was  found  healthy,  the  lung  of 
the  right  side  where  the  pain  was  first  felt  was  tubercu- 
lated,  while  the  pericardium  contained  a quantity  of 
flaky  fluid  resembling  pus.  Rostnn  ihinks  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  pericarditis,  when  not  caused  by  rheu- 
matism, are  so  obscure  that  its  existence  is  only  to  be 
determined  “ perexclusionrm,”  or  by  first  determining 
wliat  the  disease  is  not,  we  may  at  length  infer  that  it 
can  be  nothing  else  than  pericarditis. 

With  respect  to  chronic  pericarditis,  we  are  in  many 
instances  at  a loss  to  know  what  symptoms  mark  its  com- 
mencement or  attend  its  course.  Laennec  says,  he  has 
frequently  found  the  pericardium  full  of  pus  from  chronic 
inflammation,  without  any  symptom  leading  him  to  be- 
. Iieve  that  any  such  disease  existed.  When  the  two  peri- 
cardia adhere,  the  symptoms  are  also  equally  obscure. 
In  most  cases,  if  the  disease  be  partial,  little  inconvenience 
is  felt;  and  even  when  the  adhesions  are  universal,  the 
patient,  though  perhaps  suffering  from  occasional  pal- 
pitation and  dyspncra,  yet  more  commonly  falls  from  some 
remote  disease,  as  dropsy  or  affection  of  the  lung.  In 
old  adherent  pericarditis  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  this  morbid  state  of  parts  must 
produce  u great  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart,  aud  con- 
sequently that  it  must  be  enlarged  and  hypertrophied. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  fact  corresponds 
with  the  theory,  for  many  cases  have  been  observed  in 
which,  when  thus  affected,  the  heart  has  been  dimi- 
nished in  size  and  its  cavities  contracted. 

The  duration  of  acute  pericarditis  is  from  two  or 
three  days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  Chronic  pericarditis 
may  last  many  months,  and  often  perhaps  many  yearn. 

Physical  Symptoms. — In  the  difficulty  which  exists 
in  ascertaining  the  physiological  characteristics  of  pe- 
ricarditis, the  mechanical  functions  of  the  heart  af- 
ford some  physical  symptoms  which  are  most  useful 
in  determining  the  existence  of  this  disease  os  welt  as 
others  of  this  organ.  The  intermittent  action  of  the 
heart,  for  example,  causes  vibrations  in  its  walls  which 
give  rise  to  two  natural  sounds,  termed  its  bruits. 
These  bruits  are  best  heard  when  the  heartbeats  nboul 
60 ; when,  however,  its  pulsations  are  more  thau  100, 
the  sounds  run  more  or  less  one  into  the  other,  and  to 
most  tars  arc  now  confounded.  One  of  these  sounds  is 


short  and  clear,  and  is  termed  the  auricular  sound  ; the  Klemeii- 
other  is  longer  and  duller,  and  is  termed  the  ventricular 
*ound.  The  cause  of  these  sounds  has  been  much  de« 
hated  by  pathologists,  some  attributing  them  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  valves,  others  to  an  active  state  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart,  both  when  it  contracts  and  when  it 
dilates,  and  others  again  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
blood  passing  from  u larger  into  a smaller  cavity,  while 
Majendie  conceives  them  to  arise  from  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  against  the  riba.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  causes  of  the  heart's  sounds  must  be  multi- 
plex ; and  as  the  rush  of  the  water,  the  vibration  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  clicking  of  the  sucker  are  united 
in  the  sound  of  pumping,  so  the  rush  of  blood,  the 
vibration  of  the  heart's  walls,  and  the  play  of  the  valves 
must  all  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart.  Still,  on  whatever  cause  these  sounds  de- 
pend, they  are  liable  to  be  much  altered,  and  in  49  ca*es 
out  of  50  these  alterations  denote  a diseased  state  of  the 
valves.  Again,  the  heart  knocks  against  the  ribs,  or  has 
impulse;  and  this  impulsion,  when  greater  or  less  than 
natural,  determines  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  have 
an  increased  or  diminished  thickness.  The  impulsion 
also  may  be  accompanied  by  a rubbing  sound,  termed 
“ bruit  de  fnittemenl  and  this  is  supposed  to  denote 
an  effusion  of  lymph.  Another  condition  of  the  heart 
is,  that  it  moves  in  a given  space,  and  when  this  space 
» much  greater  than  natural  it  denote*  that  effusion  of 
pus  or  of  serum  has  taken  place.  Lastly,  the  heart  is  a 
solid  body,  surrounded  on  three  sides  hv  lung ; and  con- 
sequently, when  the  portion  of  the  chest  immediately 
above  it  in  struck,  it  returns  a dull  sound,  while  all 
around  returns  a clear  one ; and  this  enables  U-*  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  effusion,  or,  when  that  is  wanting, 
the  sice  of  the  heart.  Such  arc  the  physical  signs  of 
the  heart’s  action,  and  according  as  they  are  pre- 
sent or  absent,  modified  or  natural,  we  derive  much  as- 
sistance in  determining  the  existence  of  pericarditis. 

Thus  it  is  generally  supposed  we  can  determine  by 
these  symptoms  whether  any  and  what  effusion  has 
taken  place  into  the  pericardium.  If,  for  instance,  dif- 
fuse inflammation  exists,  it  is  denoted  simply  by  pain, 
but  without  any  other  local  symptom  ; if  serum  be 
effused  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  pulse  is  still 
strong,  and  varies  from  90  to  100,  while  the  heart  feels 
as  though  moving  in  a large  space,  together  with  “ son 
mat”  of  considerable  extent  on  percussion ; if  lymph 
is  thrown  out,  a rubbing  or  crack ing-of- leather-sound 
is  heard  ; while,  if  pus  is  effused,  the  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent,  120  to  130;  and  the  heart  is  felt  once  more 
beating  over  a great  extent  of  the  chest,  which  gives  a 
“son  mat”  on  percussion.  In  general  the  pulse  is  ac- 
companied by  a bruit,  and  these  symptoms  continue  till 
death  closes  the  afflicting  scene. 

Diagnosis.’— -When  pericarditis  results  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, the  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  confounded 
is  angina  pectoris;  but  the  attack  of  rheumatism  rea- 
dily distinguishes  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis 
in  other  forms  of  the  disease  has  already  been  stated. 

Prognosis. — Acute  pericarditis  from  rheumatism  is 
seldom  fatal,  if  properly  treated  ; but  when  it  arises 
from  any  other  cause  it  is  far  less  tractable.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  often  compatible  with  life ; for  Louis  found,  on 
examining  443  bodies  of  persons  that  had  died  of  other 
disease,  traces  of  pericarditis  in  1 in  11,  a circumstance 
which  shows  that  it  is  often  recovered  from.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  this  disease  renders  the  party 
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Eli’mru*  prone  to  affection*  of  the  chest,  and  also  to  dropsy,  and 
Ury  I’rin-  consequently  it  is  an  ultimate  means  of  shortening  life, 
Medimie.  alft'ou£,,  'he  patent  may  enjoy  many  intervals  of  perfect 
. _ ^ , . health. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  acute  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis consists  in  moderate  bleedings,  and  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  calomel  till  the  mouth  is  atfected  ; but  this  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  under  the  heud  of  Rheumatism. 
The  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis,  the  result  of  simple 
inflammation,  is  perhaps  nut  dissimilar,  hut  the  cases 
are  so  lew,  and  as  yet  so  imperfectly  observed,  that  the 
tnetbodus  medendi  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  determined. 
In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  this  affection,  the  mis- 
chief is  for  the  most  part  irremediable  ; but  the  dropsical 
symptoms  admit  of  much  relief  from  the  dried  seeds  of 
the  iberis  in  three-grain  doses  three  tunes  a day ; also 
from  aither,  digitalis,  the  bitart  rate  of  potash,  and  perhaps 
from  small  doses  of  mercury. 

Op  Carditis  and  op  other  Simple  Organic  Dis- 
eases OP  THK  SUBSTANCE  OP  THE  HEART. 

Carditis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  heart,  and  is  extremely  rare  as  an  idiopathic 
disease. 

Remote  Causes. — The  remole  causes  of  this  affection 
arc  rheumatism,  probably  violeut  moral  affections, 
drunkenness,  together  with  previous  existing  disease  of 
the  pericardium  : the  substance  of  the  heart  is  also  acted 
upon  by  the  poison  of  the  plague  and  of  the  small-pox. 

Predisposing  Causes. — These  affection*  have  in 
general  been  met  with  in  early  adult  age,  and  rarely 
beyond  the  age  of  50. 

Palhoiagy.—^ The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  i* 
liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  the 
ulcerative,  and  to  the  gangrenous  inflammations.  The 
case*  of  diffuse  inflammation  from  acute  rheumatism 
are  numerous,  but  the  cases  recorded  of  the  other  forms 
of  inflammation  are  loo  few  to  enable  us  to  give  any 
satisfactory  generalization  of  their  phenomena.  The  re- 
lation, however,  of  a few  individual  cases  will  establish 
the  liability  of  the  heart  to  the  inflammatory  disease*  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

M.  Simonet  has  recorded  a case  of  suppuration  of  ihe 
heart,  fat  which  the  disease  apj>cared  to  result  from 
rheumatism.  The  patient,  a woman,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  labouring  under  most  tumultuous  action  of 
the  hrart,  with  a pul*e  irregular  and  contracted,  her 
breathing  oppressed,  nud  her  extremities  cold.  She  was 
bled,  but  died  in  a lew  hours  in  a fit  of  syncope. 
Several  purulent  collections  were  found  in  the  substanee 
of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  Ihe  interventricular  par- 
tition. The  internal  surfaces  of  the  cavities  were  red 
in  several  places ; the  muscular  structure  was  of  a yel- 
lowish hue,  softened,  and  tom  with  the  least  effort. 

Dr.  Graves  was  consulted  by  a gentleman,  aged  55, 
who  had  complained  of  palpitation  and  dyspixea,  and 
more  recently  of  annrsarca;  he  suffered  also  from 
severe  pain  and  oppression  at  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Graves  detected  hypertrophy  and  ddatatinu  of  the 
ventricles,  and  as  there  was  a loud  bellows-souud  with 
irregular  pulse,  he  inferred  disease  of  the  valves.  The 
patient  died  suddenly  a few  weeks  afterwards,  when 
there  was  found,  besides  hypertrophy,  and  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  together  with  some  adhesions,  an  abscess  in 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  which  contained  about  two 
ounces  of  pua.  The  valves  were  generally  thickened, 


but  those  of  the  aorta  were  ossified,  while  some  con-  Klemen- 
siderable  effusion  wax  found  in  both  pleural  cavities.  Pdi*. 

The  last  case  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention 
in  proof  of  suppurative  inflammation  taking  place  in  , _ ^ 
the  heart,  is  one  that  was  examined  by  Mr.  Stanley.  In 
this  instance  the  vessels  were  loaded  with  venous  blood, 
and  the  muscular  fibres  were  of  a very  dark  colour,  of 
u very  soli  and  loose  texture,  and  easily  torn  by  the 
Augers.  On  a section  of  the  ventricles  numerous  col- 
lections of  durk-coloured  pus  were  seen  among  the  mus- 
cular fasciculi.  Some  of  these  were  seated  near  to  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle,  while  others  were  more  super- 
ficial, and  had  detached  the  pericardium  from  the  heart 
The  muscular  parietes  were  also  softened,  and  loaded 
with  dark  blood. 

Ulceration  of  the  heart  has  been  occasionally  seen 
from  an  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  having  opened 
either  into  one  of  its  cavities,  or  else  into  that  of  the  pe- 
ricardium. It  has  also  resulted  from  the  softening  of 
a cancerous  tumor,  or  from  a suppurating  tubercle. 

Cloquet  has  given  the  cans  of  a man,  aged  79,  subject 
to  frequent  syncope,  who  died  suddenly,  crying  out  fire! 
thieves ! **  au  feu ! au  voleor  !”  and  in  whose  heart 
there  was  »n  ulceration  of  the  left  auricle,  through 
which  about  two  pints  of  blood  bad  escaped  into  the 
pericardium. 

Ramnlfctement  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  has  been 
occasionally  met  with.  In  this  affection  the  heart  is 
flaccid,  so  that  if  we  make  an  incision  into  the  ventricles 
the  walls  collapse.  Its  substance  also  tears  with  great 
facility.  This  disease  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
some  change  in  its  colour,  which  is  sometimes  deeper 
than  natural,  and  at  others,  according  to  Laennec,  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  like  that  of  an  autumnal  leaf, — nil  appear- 
unce  which  does  not  necessarily  occupy  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  muscular  substance,  but  often  merely 
the  central  layer*.  This  degenerescencc  is  sometimes 
general,  but  often  partial,  affecting  only  the  walls  of  one 
ventricle,  of  the  interventricular  partition,  or  else  the 
walls  of  one  auricle.  It  is  from  this  cause,  perhaps, 
rather  than  from  any  oilier,  that  the  patient  sometimes 
falls  from  rupture  of  the  heart 

Examples  of  the  rupture  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  are  more  rare  than  those  of  the  left,  or,  Recording 
to  Bouillaud,  there  are  six  ruptures  of  the  left  side  to 
four  of  the  right  side.  Rupture  of  the  auricles  is 
perhaps  as  frequent  as  that  of  the  ventricles,  or,  out  of 
the  10  cases  mentioned,  four  were  ruptures  of  the  right 
auricle  and  two  of  the  left  auricle.  The  extent  of  the 
rupture,  when  it  takes  place  in  the  ventricle,  is  very 
various.  In  one  case  the  ventricle  was  ruptured  from 
its  apex  to  its  base,  along  the  sulcus  which  separates  the 
two  ventricles.  In  another,  the  rupture  was  from  10  to 
12  lines;  in  a third,  the  base  of  the  ventricles  wus 
severed  from  the  aorta,  and  one  of  the  aortic  valves 
split  transversely.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
rupture  has  seldom  been  found  at  the  apex,  where  the 
walls  of  the  heart  have  least  force  and  consistency. 

The  number  of  the  ruptures  is  as  various  a s their  seal ; 
thus  out  of  48  case*  collected  by  Olhvier,  eight  were 
multiplex.  Again,  in  two  cases  related  by  Rosttn,  there 
were  two  rupture*  in  each  case  towards  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Morgagni  gives  one  case,  and  Portal  ano- 
ther, in  which  there  were  three  ruptures  in  the  left  \en- 
tricle.  and  Andral  met  with  a third,  in  which  there  were 
five  ruptures ; but  of  these  three  were  superficial,  only 
two  opening  into  the  cavity  o(  the  left  ventricle. 
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Rkmu-  Corvisart  is  the  first  who  has  given  examples  of 
W"  another  kind  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  that  of 
Medicine.  the  carnea  columme,  or  tendons  of  the  valves;  and  it 

, * is  probable  that  rupture  of  lhe*e  parts  is  owing  more 

frequently  to  ramolliHscmeut,  or  to  induration,  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Laennec,  however,  mentions  a case  tu 
which  it  appeared  to  result  from  ulceration.  In  the 
three  cases  related  by  Corvisart,  the  rupture  followed 
some  violent  exertion ; and  Berlin  also  saw  a case  in 
which  one  of  these  tendons  was  ruptured  in  consequence 
of  a violent  fit  of  coughing.  The  first  symptom  in  all 
these  cases  has  been  a sudden  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
the  patient  has  in  general  suddenly  died,  although  iu 
some  instances  he  has  survived  a few  days. 

Induration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  also  an  occa- 
sional disease  of  this  organ.  Bouiilaud  has  collected  a 
series  of  cases  in  which  this  change  of  structure  baa 
been  observed.  In  one  the  walls  of  the  heart  were 
almost  tendinous.  In  another  the  car  near  columns  of 
the  ventricle  were  so  increased  in  density  as  to  split, 
**  casser  plutut  que  de  rompre.”  In  a third,  the  walls 
of  the  right  ventricle  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a car- 
tilaginous transformation,  and  Uroussais  has  seen  them 
as  hard  as  a cocoa-nut.  The  more  usual  mode  of  in- 
duration is  ossification, — a change  which  usually  be- 
gins in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  frequently  stops  there ; 
but  in  some  rare  cases  this  ossification  extends,  so  that 
the  walls  of  the  auricles,  of  the  ventricles,  or  both,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  cardiac  partition,  become  con- 
verted into  bone.  There  are  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  which  make  it  remarkable 
how  life  could  have  been  continued,  looking  to  the  un- 
yielding nature  and  great  extent  of  the  ossification  of 
the  walls  of  the  hearL 

Hypertrophy  is  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  although  occa- 
sionally an  idiopathic  disease,  is  more  commonly  a 
secondary  affection,  caused  by  disease  of  the  valves. 
The  bnpertrophy  may  be  general  or  partial,  that  is,  may 
affect  the  whole  heart,  or  one  side  of  the  heart,  or  one 
ventricle  or  one  auricle,  or  tl»e  ventricle  of  one  side  and 
the  auricle  of  the  other;  or  else  both  ventricles  or  both 
auricles;  or  indeed  every  possible  combination  of  the 
four  cavities.  The  auricles,  however,  are  much  less  fre- 
quently affected  than  the  ventricles. 

The  natural  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  in  the  adult  about  6^  lines;  hut  Laennec  has 
seen  them  au  inch  and  a half,  or  18  lines  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  when  affected  with  this  disease,  or  triple  the 
healthy  standard.  'This  thickness  generally  diminishes 
towards  the  apex,  which  latter  is  often  natural ; but  in 
other  cases  even  the  apex  is  thickened,  and  instead  of 
two  lines  it  measures  four  lines.  The  carnes  columnas 
and  likewise  the  cardiac  partition  are  also  proportionally 
hypertrophied  in  these  cases. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  the  walls  are 
more  uniformly  thickened  than  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  ; still,  however,  the  increased  thickness  is 
always  more  marked  about  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  at 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  greatest 
thickness  observed  has  hecn  seldom  more  than  four  or 
five  lines,  which,  taking  the  natural  thickness  at  2f 
lines,  is  scarcely  a two-fold  increase.  In  malformations 
of  the  heart,  however,  it  has  been  found  much  greater ; 
and  both  Berlin  and  Louis  have  each  seen  a case  in 
which  the  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  in  which  the 
thickness  varied  from  12  to  16  lines.  Besides  an  in- 


crease of  thickness,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  w hen  Elrmen- 
hypertrophied,  acquire  a greater  firmness,  so  that  on  *>r‘a- 
cuUiug  through  the  walls  they  do  not  collapse.  °® 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seldom  takes  place  without  . ^ CUi>* 
an  alteration  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  chambers. 

These  may  indeed  be  natural,  but  more  commonly  they 
are  either  increased  or  diminished ; or  supposing  each 
chamber  to  measure  10  square  inches  in  health,  it 
sometimes  measures  from  15  to  20,  or  even  more;  or 
supposing  it,  when  of  the  natural  size,  to  hold  two 
ounces,  when  thus  diseased  it  will  often  contain  a large 
portion  of  a pint.  This  state  of  ports  has  been  termed 
eccentric  hypertrophv  : and  admitting  the  normal  heart 
to  weigh  9^  ounces,  the  weight  in  hypertrophy  is  often 
double  or  triple  that  amount;  and  Bouiilaud  speaks  of 
18,  20,  and  22  ounces  being  not  uncommon.  On  the 
contrary,  hypertrophy  sometimes  takes  place  roneen- 
tricaily,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
from  this  cause  the  ventricle  has  been  found  so  reduced 
in  size  as  to  he  not  larger  than  an  unahelled  almond. 

Atrophy. — The  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  atrophied 
instead  of  being  hypertrophied,  so  that  this  organ  has 
been  found  to  weigh  in  one  case  only  four  ounces  two 
scruples,  instead  nf  nine  and  a half  ounces,  while  the 
thickness  of  its  parities  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
thin  membrane.  This  atrophy  may  be  general  or  par- 
tial. In  some  cases  the  atrophy  takes  place  without 
any  notable  alteration  of  the  capacity'  of  the  chambers  erf 
the  heart,  and  this  is  termed  simple  atrophy.  More 
commonly,  however,  when  the  walls  are  thinned,  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  this  is  termed 
eccentric  atrophy.  Again,  the  whole  heart  may  be 
atrophied  and  reduced  in  size,  as  is  often  seen  in 
phthisis.  Thus  Bouiilaud  gives  the  case  of  a woman, 
aged  61,  whose  heart  was  no  biggrr  than  that  of  a child 
12  years  old.  While  Bums  gives  the  case  of  an  adult 
whose  heart  did  not  exceed  that  of  a new-born  infant ; 
and  this  form  has  been  termed  concentric  alrophy. 

Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  been 
mated,  may  exist  both  when  the  heart  is  hypertrophied 
or  atrophied  ; but  it  may  also  exist  when  the  walls  of 
the  heart  arc  of  their  natural  thickness.  In  any  case 
the  dilatation  maybe  partial  or  general.  Partial  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  sometimes  presents  many  curious 
phenomena  ; thus  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  have 
been  seen  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  or,  as  La£nnec 
has  described  it,  into  a sort  of  hour-glass  contraction. 

In  other  cases  this  partial  dilatation  is  perfectly  aneu- 
rismal.  Corvisart  gives  the  case  of  a young  negro, 
who  died  suffocated,  and  in  whom  the  superior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  left  ventricle  was  surmounted  by  a 
tumor  almost  as  big  as  the  heart  itself.  The  inner 
surface  of  this  tumor  contained  many  concentric  layers 
of  lymph,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  an  aneurismal  sac. 

The  cavity  of  this  tumor  communicated,  by  means  of 
n small  opening,  with  that  of  the  ventricle.  LaPnnec 
mentions  two  cases  in  which  a tumor,  of  a globular 
form,  and  the  size  of  duck's  egg.  was  situated  at  the 
point  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  communicated  with  the 
ventricle  by  an  opening  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  these 
cases  the  left  side  of  the  walls  of  the  sac  presented  a con- 
tinuation of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  while  on 
the  right  side  they  appeared  formed  by  the  two  pericar- 
dia. Lae  mice  thinks  that  these  aneurismal  tumors  are 
formed  by  ulceration  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricle, as  in  false  aneurism  of  the  arteries ; others  that 
it  is  owing  to  a separation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
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the  protrusion  of  the  inner  pericardium.  There  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  this  disease  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
beneath  the  inner  membrane.  Dupuylren  found  hy- 
datids in  the  thickness  of  the  right  auricle,  forming  a 
tumor,  projecting  into  the  cavity,  as  large  as  the  heart 
itself.  Morgagni  found  in  an  old  man,  who  had  in  no 
degree  suffered  from  palpitation,  syncope, or  irregularity 
of  pulse,  hut  had  died  of  acute  disease,  a serous  cyst  the 
»xe  of  a cherry,  in  the  walla  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  the  heart  loaded  with  fat  deposited  between  the 
muscles  and  the  reflected  pericardium,  especially  at  the 
junction  of  the  auricles  with  the  ventricles ; also  along  the 
trunk  of  the  coronary  veins,  at  the  two  edges  of  the  ven- 
tricles, at  the  apex,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery.  The  right  ventricle  is  often  almost 
entirely  covered  with  it,  and  even  the  left  ventricle  pre- 
sents a given  quantity  about  its  centre.  The  more  a 
heart  is  thus  loaded  with  fat  the  thinner  are  its  muscular 
walls,  so  that  in  some  cases,  at  the  apex  and  at  the  walls 
of  the  right  ventricle,  the  fibrous  structure  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  earnete  column*  consequently  ap- 
pear to  spring  altogether  from  the  cndo-pericardium. 
The  muscular  fibres,  however,  which  remain  are  healthy. 

In  other  instances  the  muscular  fibre,  instead  of  being 
displaced  or  absorbed,  undergoes  a fatty  degenerescence 
similar  to  what  has  been  observed  in  other  muscles; 
and  in  this  case  the  muscular  fibre  becomes  ofa  yellowish 
colour,  like  that  of  a dead  leaf,  and  like  to  that  of  cer- 
tain softened  hearts.  Leennec  has  generally  found  this 
steal  omato  us  degeneration  partial,  and  limited  perhaps 
to  the  apex.  In  a case  which  occurred  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  the  whole  heart  had  suffered  from  this 
degenerescence,  so  that  it  appeared  little  more  than  a 
fatly  bag,  and  it  was  quite  extraordinary  how  the  organ 
had  continued  to  act. 

Symptoms  of  Carditis. — Few  authors  have  met  with 
a case  of  carditis,  unless  complicated  with  pericarditis, 
and  no  distinction  has  hitherto  been  observed  between 
the  symptoms  of  these  two  diseases.  Corviaart  says  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  affections. 
M.  Leennec  affords  us  no  assistance  in  this  dilemma, 
for  he  considered  that  no  incontestihle  example  of  car- 
ditis existed;  while  Bouilluud  says  he  knows  of  no 
symptom  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  carditis. 
'J  he  little  that  is  known  of  ulceration  of  the  heart  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  symptoms  of  ramollistement  of  the  heart  are  a 
feebler  impulse,  asluwer  beat,  and  greater  dulness  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart.  Patients  suffering  from  this  affec* 
lion  are  usually  hypochondriacal,  liable  to  palpitation 
on  the  least  exertion,  and  often  die  from  the  ventricle 
rupturing. 

The  symptoms  of  induration  of  the  heart  are — a 
stronger  impulse  and  a louder  souud  than  usual.  This 
class  of  patients  is  greatly  subject  to  angina  pectoris. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  local 
and  general.  The  local  symptoms  are  a more  powerful 
impul-  ji.m,  a wider  range  of  action,  and  some  change  in 
the  sounds  of  the  heart.  There  is  also  a greater  extent 
of  dulnes*  of  sound  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  sometimes 
a bulgitig-out  of  the  Irlt  side. 

The  increased  impulsion  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  in  proportion  to  the  grruter  thickening  of  the  walls. 
Thus  in  slight  cases  it  is  only  sensible  to  the  hand, 


while  in  others  the  heart  **  knocks  against  the  ribs,"  and  Klenwa- 
even  raises  the  head  of  the  auscullntor.  This  greater  tary  pfic»- 
impulse,  also,  not  only  often  causes  a vibration  of  the  pne-  wpl**  of 
cordial  region,  but  even  shakes  the  whole  of  the  chest. 

Beside*  being  sensible  to  the  touch,  the  abnormal  action  v— 
of  the  heart  in  these  esses  is  often  sensible  to  sight,  each 
contraction  agitating  the  putient’s  dress,  and  sometimes 
even  moving  the  bed-clothes.  The  point  of  the  heart 
also  deviates  more  to  the  left,  and  its  motions  may  be 
sometimes  traced  from  the  second  or  third  rib  as  low  as 
the  sixth  or  seventh  intercostal  space. 

The  increased  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is 
evidently  unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  sound  ; and 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  simple  hypertrophy,  without 
enlargement  of  the  cavity,  the  natural  sounds  will  be 
duller  than  in  the  normal  state;  and  also,  if  the  hyper- 
trophy be  concentric,  or  with  smaller  cavities,  that  they 
will  be  scarcely  heard.  When,  however,  the  cavities  are 
enlarged,  as  in  eccentric  hypertrophy,  the  sounds  are 
often  clear,  full,  and  even  much  louder  than  natural. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  impulse  is 
stronger  immediately  under  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
sternum  than  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  Lavoisi 
has  laid  it  down  as  a sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  that  there  is  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins, 
which  now  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  carotids. 

Corvisart  has  repudiated  this  symptom,  but  LaSnnec 
says  he  has  found  it  in  every  case  he  has  seen  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle.  In  general  this  pulsation 
Is  limited  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  jugular  veins,  but 
in  other  instances  it  has  been  seen  to  extend  to  the  su- 
perficial veins  of  the  arm.  He  regards  this  symptom, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  best  diagnostics  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  estimating  the  general  symptoms  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  bean,  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  left 
ventricle  over  the  arteries  would  lead  us,  & priori%  to 
infer  that  one  of  the  effects  would  he  a disposition  to 
congestion  and  to  hemorrhage ; and  that  apoplexy, 
hemoptysis,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  would 
often  result.  It  appears,  according  to  Bouilluud,  that 
this  reasoning  is  correct;  for  out  of  54  case*  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  11,  or  one-fifth,  were  attacked  by 
cerebrul  hemorrhage  or  central  ramollissemeut.  A* 
many,  perhaps,  suffer  from  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
while  a few  suffer  from  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 

Indeed,  on  opening  bodies  that  have  died  of  this  disease 
of  the  heart,  we  find  the  abdominal  viscera  and  mesen- 
teric veins  loaded  with  blood.  More  commonly,  per- 
haps, hypertrophy  is  connected  with  many  diseases  of 
function,  us  osthma  or  dropsy.  The  causes  of  this  con- 
junction with  asthma  are  not  very  well  understood  ; but 
it  probably  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  when  one 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  or  that  supplying  the  heart,  is 
affected,  the  other  brunch  which  supplies  the  lungs 
must  partake  of  the  disease,  and  hence  asthma.  The 
causes  of  it*  conjunction  with  dropsy  is,  that  the  heart 
acting  too  forcibly,  the  capillary  system  become*  con- 
gested, and  serum  is  effused.  The  conjunction  of  hyper- 
trophied heart  is  also  very  common  in  albuminous 
dropsy ; but  whether  it  is  a primary  or  u secondary 
affection  has  been  disputed,  some  considering  the 
diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  to  be  caused  by  congestion, 
induced  by  the  slate  of  the  heart,  while  others  consider 
the  kidney*  to  be  primarily  affected,  and  the  disease  of 
the  heart  to  I*  caused  by  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood ; and  this  latter  is  certainly  the  most  proba- 
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Elemen-  hie  theory.  Besides  these  concomitants,  a pouchy  or 
otherwise  diseased  slate  of  the  aorta  often  co-exists  with 
Medicine.  hypertrophied  heart, — the  diseased  aorta  being  caused 
v.— v_,_ , by  the  abnormal  power  of  the  heart,  or  else  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  results  from  a supplemental  force 
being  necessary  to  compensate  the  lost  power  of  the 
aorta.  Many  persons  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  suffer  severely  from  angina  pectoris,  with  palpita- 
tion, but  it  is  singular  that  in  general  the  pulse  is  na- 
tural, except  the  patient  be  excited,  when  it  is  full  and 
strong. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  are  also  local 
and  general.  The  local  symptoms  are,  a feeble  impul- 
sion of  the  heart,  while  its  sounds  arc  louder,  clearer, 
and  more  distinct  than  in  health ; the  intensity  of  sound 
being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  atrophied  state  of 
the  walls,  combined  with  increase  of  size  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart.  The  general  symptoms  ore,  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse,  occasional  palpitation,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  tendency  to  dropsy.  It  may  appear 
singular,  that  as  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  heart,  that  dropsy 
should  equally  occur  in  both  cases ; but  the  loss  of 
power  of  the  heart  causes  a remora  or  stasis  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillary  system,  equally  with  its  excess  of  power, 
therefore  the  same  consequences  result.  This  disease, 
it  has  been  stated,  sometimes  terminates  by  rupture  of 
some  clumber  of  the  heart. 

The  symptoms  of  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  when  the  walls  are  of  a natural  thickness,  are 
merely  an  augmentation  of  sound,  while  their  contrac- 
tion is  known  by  a diminution  of  sound.  Aneurism  of 
the  heart  is  so  rare  that  its  symptoms  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  determined.  The  celebrated  Talma,  among 
other  affections,  had  an  ancurismal  tumor  as  large  as 
a pullets  egg  on  the  apex,  but  no  such  affection  was 
suspected  during  life.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  oar 
museums  have  been  obtained  from  the  dissecting-room, 
and  consequently  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  case.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  symptoms 
must  be  some  bruit  and  some  fmttement  conjoined  with 
some  itTegular  nction  and  displacement  of  the  heart. 
Hydatids  of  the  heart  have  likewise  as  yet  no  determi- 
nate symptom  ; and  little  is  known  of  the  phenomena 
resulting  Irom  fatty  degenerescence,  except  that  the  pulse 
is  feeble  and  the  impulse  trifling. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  carditis,  of 
ramollis-sement.  and  of  induration  of  the  heart,  sre  imper- 
fectly known.  On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  and  of  enlargement  of  its  chambers, 
are  so  striking  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them  ; but 
it  should  he  remembered  they  arc  often  latent,  unless 
amused  by  some  mental  emotion,  or  sharp  exercise. 
Hydatids  and  fatty  degeneration,  it  has  been  stated,  are 
too  infrequent  to  allow  us  to  consider  their  diagnostic 
symptoms  as  determined. 

Prognosit. — It  is  probable  that  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart  often  exists,  and  is  often 
recovered  from,  but  if  any  morbid  product  forms  in  it 
the  prognosis  is  fatal.  Ramollissement,  as  well  us  indu- 
ration of  the  heart,  from  the  tendency  to  rupture  in  the 
one  case,  and  to  ossification  in  the  other,  if  they  can  be 
determined  to  exist,  are  always  of  grave  prognosis, 
although  the  patient  perhaps  may  survive  many  years. 
Hypertrophy,  atrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  per- 
haps compatible  with  health,  till  dropsy  or  hjeinorrhage 
takes  place,  when  the  conjoint  diseases  are  either  most 
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difficult  of  cure  ot  else  fatal.  Hydatids  of  the  heart  arc  fclama*. 
fatal,  but  fatty  degenerescence  is  perhaps  compatible 
with  prolonged  existence. 

Treatment. — What  little  we  know  of  Carditis  would  . * 

lead  us  by  analogy  to  imagine  that  the  cure  of  dif- 
fuse inflammation  is  by  bleeding  and  mercury,  so  as 
to  nflect  the  constitution.  If  pus,  however,  should 
form,  no  remedy  promises  to  be  beneficial.  Wc  possess 
no  determinate  remedy  for  rn  mo  I basement,  and  should 
such  disease  exist  the  best  chances  for  the  patient  are, 
attention  to  his  general  hcuhh,  country  air,  with  a liberal 
diet.  An  indurated  state  of  the  heart  is  perhaps  little 
influenced  cither  by  mercury,  or  the  iodide  of  potash, 
or  any  other  alterative  medicine ; and  the  treatment 
consequently  resolves  itself  into  mitigating  the  attacks 
of  angina,  by  which  it  is  so  usually  accompanied,  by 
means  of  opiates,  ether,  and  camphor. 

**  Of  all  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart/’  says 
LaSnnec,  •*  hypertrophy,  with  or  without  dilatation, 
appears  to  me  the  most  susceptible  of  cure.  But  to 
obtain  this  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  physician,  as 
well  as  the  patient,  should  arm  themselves  with  equal 
firmness;  for  it  requires  no  less  tenacity  of  puqrose  in 
the  latter  to  support  frequent  bleedings^  and  a perpe- 
tual fast,  than  in  the  former  to  contend  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  parents  or  of  friends,  and  the  discouragement 
which  must  at  times  take  possession  of  the  patient,  w ho 
must  endure  this  treatment  for  many  months,  or  perhaps 
many  years.” 

This  treatment  laid  down,  probably  theoretically  by 
LaSnnec,  is  certainly  not  found  to  be  practically  bene- 
ficial ; for  bleeding  very  constantly,  instead  of  quieting 
the  impulsion,  only  renders  the  heart  more  irritable  and 
its  action  greater.  Again,  such  an  amount  of  bleeding 
as  would  affect  the  heart  would  probably  debilitate  the 
already  weakened  capillaries  in  a still  greater  degree 
than  the  heart,  and  consequently  determine  the  dropsy 
which  so  often  ensues.  As  a general  principle,  there- 
fore, Laennec's  views  should  be  adopted  with  much 
caution  ; for  with  respect  to  bleeding,  much  observation 
has  shown  that  it  is  rarely  beneficial,  except  the  hyper- 
trophy he  accompanied  by  hemoptysis;  and  in  such 
case  moderate  bleeding,  with  the  inf.  rosa?  c.  tinct.  digitalis 
iq.  viij.  to  x»j.  c,  magnes.  sulphatis  3 fs.  to  3 j.  is  the  best 
treatment.  When,  however,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  unaccompanied  by  haemorrhage,  we  usually  fiud  that 
quiet,  with  some  transient  stimulant,  as  mist  camph. 
c.  sp.  a?th.  nitr.  3 j.  C.  sp.  ammonia?  aromatici  3 fs. 
ter  die  vel  6*^  lioris,  tranquillizes  its  abnormal  action 
far  more  successfully  than  any  other  treatment.  If  the 
hypertrophy  be  accompanied  by  dropsy,  the  semina 
iberidis  exsicot.  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  are  perhajw  the  mist 
powerful  remedy;  but  should  this  fail,  other  diuretics, 
as  the  bitartrute  of  potash,  elaieriuni,  or  acetate  of 
potash,  with  squills,  may  be  tried. 

No  remedy  is  known  for  atrophy  of  the  heart,  except 
a generally  tonic  treatment.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
restore  the  enlarged  chamhers  of  the  heart  to  their 
natural  dimensions,  although  by  care  life  may  lie  enjoyed 
for  many  years.  Hydatids  of  the  heart  are  perhaps  irre- 
mediable; and  fatty  degenerescence  can  only  probably  be 
mitigated  by  an  alteration  of  the  patient’s  habits  of  life. 

Endocarditis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane forming  the  valves  and  lining  the  chambers  of 
the  heart.  The  diseases  of  this  membrane  are  by  far 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
often  lay  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  forms.  Indeed 
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Ktorova-  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  at  least  19-twrmietha  of  all 

t*ry  Hnn-  the  diseases  of  this  organ. 

fij”  Remote  Causes. — The  inner  membrane  of  the  heart, 
r _ , exposed  as  it  is  to  the  action  of  many  morbid  poisons, 
and  also,  we  should  imagine,  to  many  medicinal  and 
other  substances  taken  up  by  the  ahsor bents  and  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation,  renders  it  singular  that  it 
is  not  found  still  more  frequently  diseased  than  it  really 
is.  Of  all  classes  of  substance*,  however,  alcohol  has 
tile  most  striking  effects  on  this  tissue  ; for  this  fluid  is 
not  only  proved  to  be  absorbed  and  actually  to  circulate 
in  a free  state  in  the  blood,  but  there  are  few  drunkards 
the  inner  membrane  of  whose  heart  and  large  vessels 
is  not  mure  or  less  diseased  ; so  that  this  fluid  probably 
acts  as  a specific  poison  on  that  part.  The  rheumatic 
and  gouty  virus  appears  to  act  upon  this  tis'ue,  and 
many  persons  improperly  treated  for  those  complaints 
often  ultimately  die  of  some  form  of  endocarditis. 

Predisposing  Causes. — It  is  very  rare  to  find  disease 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  in  children,  but 
occasionally  ossification  of  the  valves  has  been  seen  as 
early  as  10  years  old.  As  a general  rule,  however,  these 
affections  commence  with  early  puberty;  and  two  boys, 
about  16  years  old,  are  now  in  St.  Thomaa’a  Hospital 
luljouring  under  endocarditis.  This  tendency  increases 
with  ogr,  so  that  there  are  few  old  persons  the  inner 
membrane  of  whose  heart  and  arteries  is  not  more  or 
less  diseased.  Women  arc  by  no  means  free  from  these 
complaints,  but  from  their  more  temperate  habits  they 
are  less  prone  to  them  than  men. 

Pathology. — As  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  in 
many  respects  different  from  those  of  the  left  side,  it 
consequently  seems  best  to  consider  them  separately. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  and  to  the  ulcera- 
tive inflammations;  anil  these  inflammation*  may  attack 
either  the  chambers  or  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  both; 
but.  like  all  hollow-  organs,  the  orifices  and  valvular 
structure  are,  by  a spectra  of  preference,  by  far  the 
most  frequent  scat  of  disease.  They  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  left  chamber*  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen  after 
the  application  of  a ligature  round  an  artery,  for  the 
cure  of  a femoral  or  other  aneurism  ; the  inflammation 
thus  caused  spreading  along  ihe  serous  membrane  of 
the  artery  till  it  reaches  the  heart.  This  form  of  inflam- 
mation, so  demonstrable  in  surgery,  is  occasionally  seen 
in  medicine,  and  may  invade  the  chambers  cither  of 
the  auricle,  the  ventricle,  or  both.  The  inflamed  mem- 
brane is  of  a bright  rose  colour,  its  structure  something 
thickened,  and  it  is  more  easily  detached  than  usual.  The 
student,  however,  should  be  warned  that  the  colour 
may  be  s>mi1ated  by  transudation  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  after  death,  staining  the  membrane.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  left  cham- 
bers being  the  sent  either  of  serous  or  of  purulent 
inflammation ; for,  if  those  forms  do  exist,  the  morbid 
product  is  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  the  circulation. 
It  h,  however,  liable  to  the  adhesive  inflammation  ; and 
instance*  are  met  with  of  lymph  being  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  left  auricle,  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  though  perhaps  not  organized.  Another 
proof  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  is  the  membrane 
of  both  chambers  being  occasionally  found  greatly  thick- 
ened, silvery,  and  opaque.  Again,  this  tissue  is  liable 


to  die  ulcerative  inflammation  ; and  a student  of  St.  Fletnrn- 
Thoma-’s  Hospital  died  from  this  cause  a few  vears  ago.  *»qr  Pro*- 
In  the  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  this  membrane, 
in  a lew  instances,  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  curtila- 
gitmu*  or  ot  ossific  deposits. 

The  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  like  the  inner 
membrane  of  its  chambeis,  are  unquestionably  liable  to 
the  diffuse,  t!»e  adhesive,  and  to  the  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation, and  these  may  he  acute  or  chronic. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  valves  is  often  seen,  the 
tissue  being  of  a rose  colour  and  thickened.  The  val- 
vular tissue  is  also  live  seat  iff  adhesive  inflammation, 
both  at  its  free  and  at  its  cellular  surface.  The  in- 
stances of  its  occurring  ot  its  free  surface  are  extremely 
numerous  and  well  marked.  Thus  lymph  is  occasionally 
found  strongly  adherent  on  the  eitcrual  surface  of  the 
val\rs  and  thi*  lymph  occasionally  becomes  organised, 
forming  those  fringe -like  or  fibrinous  warty  growths 
which  are  often  met  with  on  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves. 

It  is  by  this  process  that  the  three  aortic  vulva,  or  else 
the  mitral  valves,  are  sometimes  found  all  soldered 
together;  so  that,  except  for  the  contraction  which  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts,  the  orifice  would  be  closed ; 
but,  notwithstanding  iliat  process,  it  has  been  found 
sometimes  a mere  slit,  or  even  reduced  to  the  sire  of 
a goose-quill ; while  Corvisart  speaks  of  an  instance  in 
which  the  orifice,  which  in  health  is  upwards  of  three 
inches  in  circumference,  was  reduced  to  three  lines  in 
diameter.  In  other  instances  only  one  valve  is  affected  ; 
and  this  may  be  turned  up  and  bound  to  the  aorta,  or 
it  may  be  turned  down  and  bound  to  the  inner  surface 
of  site  heart  or  it  may  be  rolled  up,  taking  the  form  of 
a sheil,  and  two  or  more  of  these  circumstances  may 
co-exot  in  the  same  hart. 

Adhesive  inflammation  of  the  inner  or  cellular  sur- 
face of  the  vulva  is  seen  by  their  often  becomiug 
greatly  indurated  and  thickened,  so  that  their  action 
hi  much  impaired  ; or  these  changes  may  be  limited 
to  the  fibrous  zone  which  forms  the  base  of  the  vulva, 
surrounding  the  aortic  orifice  with  a sort  of  collar, 
cnn'ractiug  its  diameter  as  well  as  impeding  the  play 
of  the  valves.  In  other  cases  the  thickening  may  affect 
the  free  edge,  or  else  the  central  portion  of  the  valve, 
as  the  tubercula  arantia.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  chronic  adhaive 
inflammation  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  the  exces- 
sive tendency  which  the  valves  have  beyond  all  other 
serous  tissues  to  become  cartilaginous  or  ossified. 

These  new  formation*  sometimes  originate  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  serous  tissue,  but  more  commonly  are  depo- 
sited in  the  subcell ular  tissue  connecting  the  duplicature 
of  the  valvular  fuld.  This  ossific  deposition  is  not 
necessarily  preceded  by  a cartilaginous  formation,  but 
is  most  frequently  an  original  abnormal  secretion, 
often  containing  a good  deal  of  earthy  matter.  It  is 
deposited  in  various  forms:  sometimes  in  layers,  at 
nihers  in  points,  and  at  others  in  large  manses,  knob- 
bled  or  pyramidal,  and  occasionally  acquiring  a large 
size,  so  much  so  that  tiertin  saw  one  as  large  as  a pigeon's 
egg.  Sometime*  the  tendons, or  the  chorda:  tendine® 
attached  to  the  mitral  valve,  participate  in  these  indu- 
rations, and  Corvisart  met  with  one  entirely  ossified  ; 
and  when  thus  indurated  and  rendered  brittle  they  some- 
times rupture,  and  the  [tutietil  dies  perhaps  in  n few 
minutes.  The  irritation  of  these  deposits  often  causes 
the  membrane  to  ulcerate,  and  the  osaific  matter,  exposed 
and  discoloured  by  being  bathed  in  the  current  of  the 
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Elecnen-  blood,  hnn  been  mistaken  for  car if*.  Ulceration,  how- 
'dpJM  of  ev<fr'  *‘0',,e,■,ne!,  Uikes  place  superficially  without  any  such 
Mntteioe.  irritating  cause,  and  the  valve*  are  eveu  occasionally 
found  pei  fora  ted. 

As  the  disease*  of  the  veins  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  the  arteries,  we  should  consequently  expect  that  the 
diseases  of  the  right  side  of  (he  heart  would  in  many 
respect*  differ  from  those  of  the  left ; and  this  is  the 
case  : for  although  the  inner  membrane  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  the  adhesive,  to 
the  ulcerative,  und  perhaps  to  (lie  suppurative  inflam- 
mations, still  it  i*  very  rarely  the  seat  of  cartilaginous 
or  of  ossifle  deposits 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  often  been  seen  in 
aurgery,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  a vein 
spreading  to  the  right  cavities  of  that  organ:  and  by 
many  medical  writers  this  is  supposed  to  take  place  tdio- 
puthically.  Serous  inflammation  is  not  known  to  exist 
in  the  veins,  neither  is  it  proved  to  affect  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  Suppurative  inflammation,  however,  does 
often  atfect  the  vein*,  sometimes  forming  a long  chain 
of  aliacesses,  and  consequently  may  affect  the  right  side 
of  the  heart;  but  if  so,  the  morbid  product  is  instantly 
removed,  and  consequently  the  fact  is  doubtful.  The 
adhesive  inflammation,  however,  though  by  no  means 
so  frequent  a*  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  far  from 
being  unusual.  Tins  i*  evidenced  by  the  tricuspid  valve 
being  often  found  thickened  and  hound  down,  so  that 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  greatly  narrowed. 
The  sigmoid  valves  have  also  been  found  similarly 
diseased,  so  that,  instead  of  being  3 inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  pulmonary  orifice  is  so  greatly  reduced  a* 
sometimes  not  to  hove  exceeded  4,  3,  or  even  2$  lines 
in  diameter.  Lymph  has  also  been  found,  as  is  sup- 
posed, effused  at  the  free  surface  of  the  right  auricular 
serous  membrane.  Ulceration  also  occasionally  takes 
place  in  this  membrane,  the  septum  of  the  heart  having 
been  found  perforated,  and  the  pulmonary  valves  occa- 
sionally are  aern  in  a similar  state. 

The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  formations  co  common 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  are  infrequent  on  the  right 
side;  still,  however,  they  have  been  met  with, and  more 
eapeciallv  when  from  any  congenital  malformation,  or 
oilier  cause,  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart  have 
communicated,  and  live  arterial  and  venous  btood  of 
those  cavities  been  mingled.  Morgagni  gives  the  case 
ol  a young  woman,  aged  16,  in  whom  the  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  were  cartilaginous,  with  a point  of 
oesific  matter,  and  were  so  adherent  that  the  orifice 


A diseased  state  of  ttic  valves,  whether  of  the  right  Elnara* 
or  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  usually  accompanied  ***7  Pr“*- 
by  atrophy  or  hypertophy  of  its  walls,  and  also  with  Medicine 
dilatation  of  the  different  chambers  of  the  heart.  . r 
The*e  abnormal  states  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that 
any  impediment  to  the  circulation  situated  ut  the  orifices 
of  tlie  heart,  or  any  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
orifice,  affect*  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged,  and  calls 
on  the  heart  for  increased  exertion,  nud  thus  leads 
to  an  alteration  liolh  in  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  the 
size  of  its  chamber.  Thus,  supposing  the  aortic  orifice 
to  be  diminished  from  any  cause  one-half,  it  is  tins 
Jaw  of  the  discharge  of  fluid*  through  orifices,  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  through  them  by  the 
same  force  is  reduced  to  ont-j'uurlfi,  aud  consequently 
the  heart  will  be  required  to  exert  a Jour-fold  force, 
should  such  an  event  occur,  in  order  to  traiismit  the 
usual  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation. This  call  on  the  heart’s  powers  may  perhaps 
be  met  in  some  few  sthenic  individuals,  and  the  walls 
become  so  greatly  hypertrophied  a*  to  supply  bv  an 
increased  velocity  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
which  must  otherwise  be  thrown  out  at  each  systole  of 
the  heart.  But  more  commonly  the  heart,  even  of  a 
powerful  man,  is  seldom  long  able  to  contend  with  a 
permanent  obstacle,  and  much  less  so  that  of  a patient  of 
a feeble  habit,  and  consequently  the  physical  force  of 
the  heart  gives  way.  lu  cither  of  these  cases,  also,  a 
remora  of  the  blond  takes  place  in  the  chamber*  of  the 
heart,  it  accumulates,  and  they  enlarge.  The  most 
usual  alteration  is  a pouchy  state  of  the  ventricle  at  the 
insertion  ol  the  aorta,  so  that  its  orifice  is  no  longer  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  axis  of  the  heart,  und  the  counter 
currents,  as  well  as  physical  obstruction  thus  produced, 
still  further  diminish  the  discharge.  It  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  then,  that  any  change  in  the  form 
of  the  orifice,  or  of  the  ventricle,  or  uny  obstruction 
caused  by  the  valves,  necessarily  contribute  to  an  hyper- 
trophied or  atrophied  slate  ol  the  heart,  und  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  chambers. 

The  change*  which  have  been  mentioned  once  esta- 
blished, the  evil  goes  on  increasing;  for,  supposing  (he 
chamber  af  the  ventricle  to  average  10  square  inches  aud 
each  square  inch  to  exert  a force  of  4 lbs.,  the  whole 
force  that  the  cavity  exert*  at  each  contraction  is  40  lbs. 

If,  however,  the  chamber  of  the  heart  become  enlarged 
to  11,  12,  or  15  square  inches,  the  force  lo  be  exerted 
will  be  increased  from  40  lbs.  to  44,  48,  60,  or  even 
more  pounds;  thus  the  distending  force  increases  with 
the  weakness  and  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  :uvd  renders  a 


waa  greatly  contracted.  In  thin  case  the  foramen  ovale 
was  open,  and  the  patient  laboured  under  cyanosis,  or 
the  blue  disease — **  Malndie  bleu.”  Vieussens,  Hu- 
nauld,  Benin,  and  others,  have  seen  instances  of  osseous 
or  of  cartilaginous  indurations  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  ihi*  kind  i* 
that  observed  by  Cruwel  iu  an  octogenarian.  In  this 
case  the  tricuspid  valve  was*  cartilaginous  in  many  points, 
and  osseous  lamellar  extended  from  the  base  of  the  right 
auricle,  behind  the  iutenial  membrane  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, of  which  some  of  the  column*  were  ossified. 
Small  osseous  concretions  were  a’so  observed  in  the 
vena  cava.  A small  globular  body,  pierced  with  two 
openings,  with  cartilaginous  wall*,  and  purlly  ossified, 
wa*  enclavee  between  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Some  ossifications  also  existed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  pericardium. 


return  to  a healthy  state  almost  impossible.  The  heart, 
then,  once  enlarged,  often  continues  to  increase,  till  at 
last  its  chambers  acquire  such  a size  that  the  valve*  are 
no  longer  capable  ol  closing  their  respective  orifices,  aud 
“ a permanent  patency,”  as  it  i*  termed,  ensue*;  when 
the  column  of  blood  mu^iug  a constant  pressure  on  the 
ventricle,  the  powers  of  the  heart  are  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  shortly  dies.  The  distending  force  acts 
equally,  or  nearly  so,  on  all  pnrlsof  the  diluted  chumber ; 
but  if  the  walls  of  the  heart  be  enfeebled  at  any  given 
portion,  that  portion  sometimes  giving  way,  the  heart 
may  rupture,  or  else  ttw  aneurisinal  tumors  of  the 
heart  that  have  been  mentioned  form.  Such  are  the 
inet-hsmica!  laws  which  govern  this  class  of  disease. 

Symptom*. — The  ca*es  of  acute  inflammation  ot  the 
Inner  membrane,  lining  the  chamber  of  the  ventricle  or 
of  the  auricle,  are  so  few  that  their  svmpurau  areliv  no 
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Efcroeru  means  determined.  They  are  generally,  however,  consi- 
^ l>n"'  dcred  to  he  delirium,  fever,  and  an  exceedingly  irregular 
together  with  much  anxiety  and  oppression  at  the 
> j— -*  prsecurdio. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  is 
seldom  seen,  except  combined  with  rheumatism  ; and  the 
physiolugical  symptoms  are  pain  or  angina  of  the  chest, 
while  the  physical  contractions  of  the  heart  are  marked 
by  a “ bruit  de  soufflet.” 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  valvea  there  is  no 
pain,  nor  is  it  until  the  play  of  the  valve  is  impaired,  or 
the  orifice  contracted,  that  it  gives  rise  to  any  well- 
marked  physiological  or  physical  symptom.  The  phy- 
siological symptoms  are — a frequent  irregular  pulse,  oc- 
casional palpitations,  asthma  or  cough,  with  bronchitis. 
These  disordered  actions  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  are 
at  length  followed  by  the  capillory  system  giving  way, 
either  from  sympathy  with  the  diseased  state  of  the 
heart,  or  else  from  mechanical  congestion,  and  btemor- 
rhage  and  dropsy  are  the  most  frequeut  consequences,  so 
that  the  patient  most  commonly  dies  either  from  apo- 
plexy, or  hicmorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  bowels,  or  else 
from  hydrothorax,  ascites,  or  some  more  general  form  of 
dropsy.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the 
dropsical  effusion  has  taken  place,  tl»e  pulse  generally 
becomes  slower  and  the  bruit  less  loud.  But  these  ap- 
parently favourable  symptoms  are  not  followed  by  any 
amendment;  on  the  contrary,  the  dropsy  increases,  and 
the  two  diseases  quickly  destroy  the  patient.  It  is  sin- 
gular, also,  and  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
that  the  pulse  is  in  many  cases  not  synchronous  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  which  shows  that  in  disease 
the  aitcries  have  an  action  independent  of  that  of  the 
heart. 

The  physical  symptom*  which  denote  a diseased  state 
of  the  valves  are,  the  peculiar  bruit  and  the  impulsion. 
In  health  it  has  been  slated  that  the  contractions  of  the 
ventricle  are  accompanied  by  a peculiar  sound,  and  that 
of  the  auricles  by  another  ; but  when  the  valvea  of  the 
heart  are  diseased,  these  natural  sounds  are  changed  into 
what  is  technically  termed  a “ bruit,”  or  an  abnormal 
modification  of  the  natural  sounds.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  bruit  depends  on  the  degree  ir»  which  the 
orifice  is  contracted,  and  also  on  the  state  of  the  valve 
itself,  or  whether  it  be  rough  or  smooth.  If  smooth, 
vre  have  generally  a “bruit  de  soufflet,”  or  bcllows- 
sound  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  valve  be  fringed,  or  ossi- 
fied, or  otherwise  irregular,  we  have  a rasping,  filing, 
whistling,  and  sometimes  even  quite  a musical  sound. 
The  rule  for  determining  the  particular  valve  affected  is, 
if  the  sound  be  heard  loudest  on  a level  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  third  rib.  and  a little  to  the  left  of  the  mesial 
line  of  the  sternum,  it  is  the  aortic  valve  which  i*  affected; 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sound  be  heard  loudest  more 
to  the  left,  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  it  is  the 
mitral  valve.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that 
the  valves  of  either  orifice  are  contiguous,  and  in  the 
same  line,  it  will  be  plain  that  much  difficulty  must  and 
does  exist  in  determining  the  particular  valve  affected. 
Sometimes  both  valve-3  are  affected,  and  then  we  have 
a double  ‘‘bruit.** 

When  the  orifices  of  the  heart  are  so  dilated,  or  the 
Yalves  so  bound  down  that  they  cease  to  close  the  orifice, 
a permanent  patency,  as  it  is  termed,  is  established.  If 
the  defect  of  the  closure  be  inconsiderable,  this  also 
causes  a double  bruit ; the  first  taking  place  on  the  con- 
traciinti  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  other  on  Us  relaxation, 


caused,  as  is  supposed,  by  a regurgitation.  If,  on  the  Klrmen- 
contrary,  the  orifice  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  co- 
lumn  of  blood  rests  on  the  ventricle,  hardly  any  bruit  is 
heard,  and  the  incessant  effort  the  heart  is  now  obliged  > - 

to  make  to  free  itself  from  the  blood  at  length  so  en- 
feebles it  that  the  pulse  becomes  a mere  flutter,  nndtbe 
patient  rapidly  sink*.  Again,  if  the  orifice  be  a mere 
slit,  the  same  absence  of  bruit  has  been  observed,  the 
powers  of  the  heart  being  probably  so  reduced  os  to  be 
only  capable  of  exciting  a force  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
quantity  of  blood  equal  to  that  discharged  by  the  dis- 
eased orifice.  As  a general  law,  when  the  valves  are 
diseased  the  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  directly  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  chambers,  combined  with  the 
degree  of  the  hypertrophy  of  their  walls,  the  sound  being 
loudest  when  increased  size  is  united  to  increased 
power.  As  a general  law,  also,  the  intensity  of  the 
impulse  varies  directly  according  to  the  degree  of  by per- 
trophy  of  the  walls. 

Diagnosis.^-' The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  is  sometimes  difficult  in  slight  cases,  from  our 
liability  to  confound  the  respiratory  bruit  with  the  val- 
vular bruit ; but  a little  intention  and  a repeated  ex- 
amination will  remove  this  error.  Another  circumstance 
of  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  is,  that  when  the  valves 
are  greatly  disrated,  and  the  heart  rolling,  the  quantity 
of  blood  projected  at  each  contraction  is  so  small  that  no 
bruit  is  produced.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pa- 
tient should  he  kept  quiet  for  some  minutes,  when  the 
circulation  will  become  more  tranquil  and  the  bruit  will 
return,  and  often  be  loudly  heart).  Position,  also,  as 
lying  on  (he  back,  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  the  heart  in  this  posture  circulating  tbe  blood 
with  less  difficulty. 

Prognosis. — In  every  case  of  diseased  valves,  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavourable  ; indeed,  hardly  an  instance  is  met 
with  of  perfect  recovery.  The  patient,  however,  nfien  * 

survives  many  months,  and  even  some  years,  if  he  can 
command  the  comforts  of  life  without  the  necessity  of 
personal  exertion. 

Treatment,—  Endocarditis,  from  whatever  cause,  is 
one  of  the  most  intractable  diseases  we  arc  at  present  ac- 
quainted with.  A few  patients  do  recover  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  bruit,  but  it  is  probable  in  these  cases 
the  bruit  must  be  caused  by  some  irregular  muscular  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  and  not  from  actual  disease  of  the 
valves.  For  when  the  valves  are  thickened,  indurated, 
or  united  hy  inflammation,  there  is  no  authenticated  case 
of  the  patient’s  being  again  restored  to  health.  Such  an 
obstacle  consequently  appears  to  lie  permanent;  for  neither 
mercury,  tior  the  iodide  of  potash,  nor  uny  known  metal, 
salt,  or  acid,  purgative,  emetic,  or  tonic  remedy  seem'*  to 
have  any  power  to  remove  it.  It  will  he  plain,  also,  if  thr 
obstacle  he  permanent,  that  bleeding  to  any  amount  will 
cause  debility,  and  facilitate  probably  the  occurrence  of 
the  more  severe  and  fatal  symptoms;  und  this  operation 
should  seldom  be  bad  recourse  to,  unless  the  patient 
suffers  from  a considerable  haemoptysis.  It  is  difficult, 
since  this  affection  is  followed  by  asthma,  dropsy,  and 
so  many  different  trains  of  disease,  to  lay  down  any 
given  rules  of  treatment ; but  gamboge  gr.  ij.  c.  opii, 
gr.  f*.  ter  die,  the  seminum  iberidis  gr.  iij.  ter  die,  tinct, 
digitalis  lt\  viij.  to  xij.  ammonia,  camphor  mixture,  and 
aether,  and  the  bitarlrate  of  potash  are  among  the  most 
efficient  remedies  we  possess.  These  always  palliate 
the  symptoms  ; but  an  apparent  eure  is  almost  alwajt 
shortly  followed  by  a relapse. 
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Elonum-  The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  light  but  nutritious, 
'ePl^of*  and  when  these  qualities  are  conjoined  it*  particular  na- 
Medieine.  ture  'R  perhaps  not  important. 

> . The  diseases  of  the  aorta  and  large  arteries  often  play 

a great  part  in  medicine;  but  as  the  diseases  of  the 
arteries  must  necessarily  be  treated  of  in  surgery,  we 
purposely  omit  them. 


Order  If. — Of  Rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  is  a peculiar  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tissues,  especially  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses, 
bursa,  capsular  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones.  It 
differ*  from  ordinary  inflammations  in  its  little  tendency 
to  ulceration,  and  also  in  its  great  tendency  to  metas- 
tasis, or  to  shift  from  part  to  part. 

This  disease  derives  its  appellation  from  pew,  to  flow  ; 
it  being  the  opinion  of  the  old  physiologists  that  the 
different  humours  of  the  body  were  first  sublimed,  then 
condensed  in  the  brain,  whence  they  flowed  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  when  over  the  fibrous  tissues 
they  produced  rheumatism ; 1030  persons  are  said  to 
have  died  of  this  affection  in  1838,  and  946  in  1839,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Remote  Causa.  — There  are  few  morbid  poisons 
which  do  not  produce  pains  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  rheumatism  : thus  typhus  fever  begins 
by  pains  in  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  often  ends  with 
severe  pains  in  the  legs.  The  paludal  poison  also 
often  leaves  severe  hetnicrauia,  or  rheumatic  afTeciion 
of  one  side  of  the  head.  In  small-pox  the  patient  often 


suffers  for  several  days  from  pains  which  have  fre-  Klemea- 
quently  been  mistaken  and  treated  for  rheumatism.  In 
scarlatina  the  joint*  are  often  the  seat  of  the  severest  jn«jiemr. 
rheumatic  inflammation;  while  in  syphilis  nothing  is  > - 

more  common  than  for  the  patient  lobe  long  racked  with 
what  appear  to  be  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  morbid  poisons  are  a frequent  cause  of  a con- 
dition of  parts  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  rheu- 
matism ; and  it  is  a question  whether  some  undefined 
miasm  of  this  class  is  not  therefore  by  far  its  most  fre- 
quent cause  ; again,  if  we  look  to  the  course  of  the  disease, 
it  differ*  from  all  ordinary  inflammations  in  the  tendency 
it  has  to  subside  in  one  part  and  to  appear  in  another, 
henomena  explicable  on  the  law*  of  morbid  poisons, 
nt  which  are  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  the  laws  of 
ordinary  inflammation.  Supposing  this  view  of  ihe 
case  should  ultimately  prove  correct,  it  will  follow 
that  cold  and  wet,  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  parts, 
greatly  assist  in  pointing  to  the  particular  seut  of  the 
action  of  the  poison,  but  are  not  the  great  agents  in  the 
production  of  this  disease. 

Any  more  express  investigation  into  the  remote 
causes  of  rheumatism  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those 
causes  which  produce  catarrh;  still  in  all  probability 
catarrh  itself  depends  on  a morbid  poison.  Those, 
however,  who  refer  catarrh  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, attribute  rheumatism  to  this  cause  ; but  the 
returns  of  rbeumatism  occurring  in  the  different  com- 
mands of  our  army  seem  to  shake  this  hypothesis  : they 
are  as  follows 
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“ Thus/*  says  Major  Tulloch,  “ we  find  in  the  mild 
and  equable  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Mau- 
ritius the  proportion  of  rheumatic  affections  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  inclement  regions  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada ; and  though  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  occasionally  been  without 
rain  for  several  year*,  yet  rheumatism  is  more  frequent 
in  that  command  than  in  the  W est  Indies,  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  is  as  remarkably  the  reverse.’’ 
Exposure  lo  wet,  however,  would  appear  to  have  much 
influence  in  the  production  of  rheumatism,  for  we  find 
the  returns  of  the  navy  show  a considerably  larger  pro- 
portionate number  of  attacks  than  in  the  army.  The 
number  per  1000  annual  mean  strength  attacked  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  being  63*9,  in  the  West  India  and 
North  American  station  09,  and  in  the  South  American 
station  72*3. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  cause  of  rheu- 
matism lies  not  so  much  in  the  abstract  degree  of  cold 
a*  in  the  range  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  and  Dr. 
Haygarth  has  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons 
attacked  with  rheumatism  in  summer  is  to  those  at- 


tacked in  winter  iu  the  ratio  of  5 to  7.  But  Hippo- 
crates says,  it  is  not  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  depths 
of  winter,  when  the  variations  of  temperature  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a maximum,  but  rather  in  the  spring 
ami  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  warm  but  variable,  that 
rheumatism  most  frequently  prevail*. 

Whatever  may  be  the  remote  cause  of  rheumatism. 
Dr.  Haygurtb  think*  it  remains  latent  from  2 to  6 
days,  while  Giannini  extends  the  period  to  a fortnight, 
(.'hornet,  however,  conceives  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
brought  into  ad  ion  in  from  12  to  24  hour*. 

Predisposing  Causes. — A very  small  number  of  chil- 
dren suffer  from  rheumatism;  for  out  of  73  cases  given 
by  C home)  2 only  were  attacked  under  15  years— 35 
for  the  first  time  between  15  and  30 — 22  from  30  to  40 
— 7 cases  from  45  lo  60 — and  7 cases  after  60.  A t what- 
ever age,  however,  rheumatism  occur*,  one  attuck  esta- 
blishes a predisposition  to  another,  so  that  at  last 
many  persons  are  never  free  from  it  but  are  martyrs  to 
this  affection.  Men  are  supposed  to  hr  more  liable 
than  women  to  rheumatism,  and  Dr.  Marlow  says 
in  the  ratio  137  men  to  89  women.  After  menstrua- 
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F.Semi-n-  lion,  IwWrVCr,  has  cran'd  this  greater  immunity  ter- 
tary  Prm-  nitnu  vs 

cij»lcH  uf  J’alhoiogy. — The  essential  nature  of  rheumatism  in 

M^licine.  ^m|l|eMt  state  is  a mere  neuroii*,  the  inflammatory 
"~v  state,  though  common,  being  consequently  an  occa- 
sional occment,  for  many  patients  have  died  after  long 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  and,  having  been  carefully 
examined,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation  has 
been  discovered  in  the  affected  limb  or  joint.  Which- 
ever form  of  this  affection  takes  place,  it  has  a tendency, 
say*  Dr.  fiudd,  which  **  repeats  itself  in  the  fellow 
limb,  not  merely  with  a general  correspondence  of  situa- 
tion. but  joint  for  joint,  bursa  for  bursa,  sheath  for 
sheath,*’— shooting  sometimes  from  part  to  part  with 
the  violence  of  a galvanic  shock,  and  occasionally  at- 
tacking two  leg-*  of  the  vital  tripod,  or  the  heart  and 
brain. 

The  parts  affected  in  rheumatism  are  no  numerous, 
being  ligaments,  fascia,  aponeurosis,  periosteum,  pe- 
richondrium, bones,  muscles,  tendons,  burse,  and 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  heart  and  brain,  that 
it  is  impassible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us,  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  pathology  of  rheumatism  ; all 
we  can  do  is  to  state  generally  that  these  parts  are  liable 
in  rheumatism  to  be  the  scat  of  diffuse,  of  serous,  of 
adhesive,  and  sometimes  of  puruh  nt  ns  well  as  of  ulcer- 
ative inflammation ; and  these  inflammations  maybe 
acute  or  chronic,  chromatous  or  achromatous. 

When  the  patient  has  fallen  from  an  attack  of  acute 
diffuse  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  nm-ctes  of  the 
affected  joint,  or  of  the  heart,  have  been  found  evidently 
injected,  and  of  a deep  venous  red  or  black  colour. 
Also,  the  synovial  membranes,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  when  those  tissues  have  been 
affected,  have  likewise  been  found  red  and  injected, 
thus  affording  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
fuse inflammation  in  acute  rheumatism. 

The  diffuse  inflammation  may  terminate  bv  resolu- 
tion, or  serum  may  be  effused.  Serov*  infi animation 
is  extremely  common,  and  i*  evidenced  by  the  swollen 
state  of  the  bursa?  and  parts  external  to  the  joint,  often 
by  an  evident  fluctuation  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint; 
and  should  the  patient  full,  we  often  find  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  and  of  (he  pericardium  loaded  with  serum, 
the  latter  often  to  the  extent  of  many  ounces. 

Adhesive  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
results  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  diseased  articulation  being  not  only  found 
thickened,  hut  also  often  infiltrated  with  a loose  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  The  tendinous  sheaths  and  capsular 
ligaments  also  often  offer  the  same  alterations.  After 
an  indefinite  time  the  effused  lymph  becomes  organized, 
and  in  this  manner  parts  are  hound  down  and  the 
motion  of  joints  greatly  and  sometimes  permanently 
impa;red.  The  alterations  of  the  synovial  membrane 
ore  not  the  least  curious  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
rheumatic  joints  from  adhesive  inflammation,  for  this 
tissue  is  not  only  often  thickened,  but  villous  pro- 
cesses, like  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  of  herbivorous 
animals,  only  soft  and  red,  and  dipping  into  the  de- 
(Mvsoions  ai-nund  the  neck  of  the  bone,  arc  occasionally 
formed,  which  are  not  only  intractable  even  to  long 
treatment,  but  often  render  the  amputation  of  the 
joint  necessary.  The  strongest  evidence  of  adhesive 
inflammation  is,  however,  ihe  immense  effusion  of 
lymph  w hich  often  takes  place  in  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart  and 


pericardium  with  a layer  of  lymph  half  an  inch  in  thick-  Klemen- 
ness,  and  whose  irregular  surface  has  been  compared  ^fT  ^***0- 

to  a honeycomb,  a cstlfs  stomach,  or  to  the  rind  of  a 

■ 3 * Median*. 

pine-apple.  . _ ^ 

Suppurative  inflammation  is  so  rare  a termination 
of  even  acute  rheumatism  that  many  writers  have 
denied  its  existence  uhogether.  Stoll,  however,  has 
noticed  this  termination,  and  many  other  physicians 
have  observed  the  same  fact  sometimes  in  the  muscles, 
but  more  commonly  within  the  capsules  of  the  joint. 

Of  this  last  form  of  disease  Chomel  has  seen  three 
case.:,  Moreau  one,  Piorry  two,  and  Cruvetlhier  three 
cases ; and  to  these  Bouillaud  and  Macleod  have  made 
several  additions. 

Ulcerative  inflammation  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
sometimes  perforating  the  capsular  membrane  or 
destroying  the  1'gaments,  but  more  frequently  eroding 
the  cartilages  and  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

The  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism  are  principally 
achromatous  ; and  this  is  strongly  seen  in  ulceration  of 
the  carriage*  without  the  trace  of  a red  vessel.  Whilst 
the  absorption  of  cartilage  is  going  on,  a remarkable 
change  sometimes  lake  place  in  the  bones,  which  are 
sometimes  enlarged,  and  almost  eburuifiod  from  in- 
creased ossific  deposit,  causing  not  only  a change  of 
form  in  the  articular  extremity,  but  presenting  a mecha- 
nical obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the  joint.  Whan  the 
hip-joint  is  affected,  siys  Dr.  Todd,  the  acetabulum 
becomes  deeper  and  wider  thau  natural,  and  the  head 
of  the  femur  flattened  and  expanded,  assuming  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  the  turnip.  In  this  diseased 
state  the  hones  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Macleod  to 
contain  urate  of  soda.  Portal  states  also  that  lie  has 
found  the  bones  so  soft  in  rheumatism  that  they 
might  be  cut  with  a knife. 

Sympiomi. — Rheumatic  inflommations  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  infinitely 
greater  than  of  the  former. 

Acute  rheumatism  is  a severe  inflammation  of  the 
feet,  or  of  the  hands,  or  of  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
wrist,  ankle,  knee,  hip,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joint,  or  of 
one  or  more  of  these  parts,  and  this  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a sharp  inflammatory  fever.  These  affections 
often  constitute  the  whole  disease;  but  in  a given  num- 
ber of  cases,  cither  with  or  without  the  subsidence  of  the 
articular  inflammation,  the  heart  or  pericardium,  or 
else  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  become  the  seat  of  the 
rheumatic  inflammation.  The  proportion  of  persons 
whose  heart  is  thus  affected  probably  varies  according  to 
the  treatment.  Boot  laud  estimates  the  number  at 
more  than  one-half,  or  as  64  in  114  cases,  and  Dt. 

Macleod  at  one-fifth  ; but  even  this  latter  calculation  is 
probably  in  excess.  The  affection  of  the  membrane*  of 
the  brain  is  much  more  rare,  so  that  the  proportionate 
number  is  not  determined. 

In  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  the  fever  often  pre- 
cedes, by  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints;  but  this  is  not  constant,  for  in 
some  instances  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  con- 
temporaneous, while  in  others  the  inflammation  of  the 
joinis  is  established  before  Ihe  accession  of  the 
fever* 

The  fever  which  attends  acute  rheumatism  is  well 
marked  and  striking.  The  chilliness  or  shivering  with 
which,  in  common  with  other  acute  fevers,  it  is  ushered 
in,  speedily  passes  away,  and  is  followed  by  great  heat 
of  the  skin,  and  by  copious  tat  partial  perspiration* 
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almost  invariably  acid,  reddening  litmus  paper.  ami  of 
a disagreeable  odour;  the  pulse  rises  to  90.  100.  and 
110,  and  is  large,  full,  and  strong;  the  tongue  is 
greatly  loaded  with  a white  or  yellowish-white  mucus ; 
tlie  bowels  sluggish;  the  evacuations  dark  and  offen- 
sive ; and  the  urine  scanty,  with  n copious  deposit  of 
the  lit  hate*.  Tltere  are  many  remarkable  differences 
between  this  nod  ordinary  fever,  for  it  runs  no  given 
course,  is  not  marked  by  changes  of  the  tongue,  nor  by 
any  great  depressing  action  ; while  delirium  and  even 
headache  arc  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  local  symptoms  which  accompany  tlie  inflam- 
mation of  the  articulations  arc  pain,  bent,  redness,  mid 
tumefaction.  The  pain  is  generally  active  and  severe, 
although  in  a few  cases  it  is  latent, — that  is,  llie  patient 
is  at  ease,  unless  the  joint  or  limb  be  moved.  It  has 
many  degrees  of  intensity,  being  in  a few  instances 
trifling,  but  more  commonly  atrocious  and  agonizing, 
and  though  generally  constant,  it  is  sometimes  in- 
termittent. In  all  cases  in  which  it  exists,  it  is  greatly 
augmented  by  pressure,  so  that  the  slightest  touch- 
even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes — is  insupportable ; 
and,  by  an  inexplicable  law,  it  usnally  somewhat 
remits  during  the  day,  and  is  aggravated  at  night. 
The  heat  of  the  inflamed  joint  is  constantly  increased, 
the  thermometer  indicating  a temperature  of  100,  105, 
or  even  more  degrees.  Rtdnt**,  though  not  universally 
present,  is  nevertheless  the  rule  of  the  disease,  ami  the 
affected  joint  is  surrounded  by  a rose-coloured  flush, 
evanescent  on  the  slightest  pressure,  yet  returning  on 
its  removal.  The  tumrfaclian  of  the  part  caused  by 
the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  synovial  cavity,  or  into 
the  cellular  tissue  aud  other  parts  surrounding  the  joint, 
19  often  great,  generally  indeed  so  considerable  that 
the  shape  of  the  hand,  the  ankle,  or  other  joint,  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  affections  of  the  knee  the  patella 
is  often  more  or  less  displaced,  by  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint ; and  this,  together  with  the  swelling 
of  the  external  parts,  renders  it  misshapen,  rounded, 
and  obliterates  all  the  markings  of  its  healthy  state. 

Such  are  the  general  and  local  affections  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disorder  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a more  complete  picture  of  helplessness 
and  suffering  than  that  to  which  they  reduce  the  patient. 
A strongund  powerful  man,  generally  unused  to  disease, 
lies  on  his  back  motion  less,  unable  to  raise  his  baud 
to  wipe  the  drops  which  fast  flow  from  his  brow,  or 
the  mucus  which  irritates  his  nostril.  Indeed,  he  is 
so  helpless,  that  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  be  fed,  but  to 
be  assisted  at  every  operation  of  nature.  The  sweat  in 
which  he  lies  drenched  brings  him  no  relief;  his  posi- 
tion admits  of  no  change  ; and  if  he  sleeps,  his  sleep  is 
short,  and  he  wakes  up  with  an  exacerbation  of  suffering 
which  renders  him  fretful,  impatient,  and  discontented 
with  all  around  him. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very  various  ; in 
some  cases  both  the  fever  and  local  pains  are  gone  in 
three  nr  four  days,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
continue  till  about  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  when 
the  fever  disappears  and  the  pains  beirin  to  subside,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  week  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth,  the  putient  is  recovered,  and  generally  with- 
out injury  to  the  joints  affected.  In  almost  all  cases, 
however,  the  pain  continues  till  after  the  tever  is  gone, 
and  sometime*  for  n very  long  period  afterwards.  The 
patient,  though  recovered,  is  liable  to  relapse,  and  often 
suffers  from  it. 


The  symptoms  which  ha\e  been  described,  consiitu'e  Kleaien- 
the  usual  forms  of  acute  rheumatism;  hut  in  a given 
number  of  cases  this  course  is  interrupted  by  the  heait, 
the  pericardium,  or  else  the  membranes  of  the  brain  . ‘ 

becoming  the  seat  of  this  severe  affection. 

About  the  middle  period  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  sometimes  towards  its  dose,  the  heart  is 
often  affected  with  rheumatism  even  when  the  original  at- 
tack is  not  of  the  severest  character.  The  symptoms  which 
murk  it  are  pains  or  soreness  all  over  the  chest,  increased 
on  pressing  between  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  also  on 
taking  a deep  breath.  The  patient  also  is  restless — his 
countenance  anxious,  and  occasionally  lie  coughs.  On 
applying  the  stethescope  to  the  chest,  the  bruit  de 
sou  filet  is  often  heard  loud  and  permanent,  and 
evidently  arising  from  some  irregular  contraction  about 
the  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  else  from  some  affection  of 
the  valves.  Many  pathologists,  it  has  been  slated,  con- 
ceive we  enn  determine  the  exact  pathological  stale  of 
the  pericardium.  Thus,  if  the  inflammation  be  diffuse, 
we  shall  have  a crackling  sound,  like  that  of  new 
leather,  the  parts  being  dry ; or  if  serum  be  effused,  we 
shall  And  the  heart  moving  in  a larger  space  than  usual. 

Again,  if  lymph  lie  poured  out,  we  shall  have  a nibbing 
sound  ; and  lastly,  if  pus  be  poured  out,  it  will  be  deter- 
mined not  only  by  the  greater  space  in  which  the  heart 
moves,  but  by  the  sudden  collapse  and  rapid  sinking  of 
the  patient. 

The  duration  of  this  secondary  affectum  is  very  va- 
rious. If  the  disease  be  severe  and  neglected,  the  pa- 
tient often  dies  in  three  nr  four  days ; under  proper 
treatment  it  seldom  continues  beyond  a week  ; bill  there 
are  cases  in  which,  either  from  relapse  or  other  cause, 
it  lasts  for  three  weeks,  or  even  a month,  as  in  an  in- 
stance now  in  St.  Thomas**.  If  this  attack  be  alto- 
gether neglected,  aud  the  patient  survive,  the  pericar- 
dium either  becomes  adherent,  or  the  valves  of  the 
heart  become  permanently  diseased,  and  its  ulterior 
effects  are  dropsies,  asthma,  or  affections  of  the  lungs, 
which  baffle  all  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  conse- 
quently are  among  the  most  fatal  maladies  incident  to 
humanity. 

The  rheumatic  inflammation  in  a much  smaller 
number  of  cases  affects  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In 
these  cases  the  patient  first  complains  of  severe  head- 
ache, and  this  is  shortly  followed  by  delirium,  high  fever, 
and  rapid  pulse,  and  in  this  state  he  may  die  in  a few 
days,  but  more  commonly  he  recovers.  A*  the  opportu- 
nities of  examining  those  who  have  fallen  from  rheuma- 
tic metastasis  to  the  head  are  few,  it  is  perhaps  our  duty 
to  give  the  results  in  three  coses  which  occurred  in  the 
exteusive  practice  of  Dr.  Watson.  The  first  was  a \ oung 
woman,  17  years  of  age,  who  had  acute  rheumatism  of 
the  joints ; afterwards  a rheumatic  metastasis  to  the 
chest,  for  which  she  was  hied,  when  she  became  furi- 
ously maniacal  and  died.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
fuller  than  usual,  but  its  membranes  were  healthy.  The 
pericardium  was  clued  to  the  heart  in  >cveial  pluces, 
and  where  not  adherent,  was  universally  cmited  with  a 
layer  of  rough  reticulated  lymph.  In  another  case,  a 
post-boy.  aged  26,  attacked  with  much  fever,  and  rheu- 
matic pains  shilling  from  joint  to  joint,  but  without  any 
swelling;  n metastasis  at  length  took  place  to  the  brain, 
when  he  rambled,  refused  his  medicines,  and  alter  lyiug 
delirious  for  10  days,  he  died.  On  examination  the  cere- 
bral veins  were  gorged  with  blood  ; a considerable  quan- 
tity of  serous  fluid  was  found  l>«neath  the  arachnoid  and 
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Ktcmcn-  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  while  the  mitral  valve  was 
luxy  Pirn*  COvcr*tl  with  a row  of  bead-like  warts.  The  other  two 
Medicine  cases  arc  not  dissimilar.  Dr.  Watson,  from  a consider- 
*■>  at  ion  of  these  cases,  is  inclined  to  infer  that  the  deli- 
rium is  not  a metastasis  of  the  rheumatic  virus  to  the 
brain,  but  n symptom  merely  of  pericarditis ; but  Ibis 
hypothesis  can  hardly  he  maintained,  pericarditis  being 
often  met  without  any  delirium  or  affection  of  the  brain, 
while  rheumatic  affection  of  the  brain  has  been  met 
with  without  the  existence  of  any  pericarditis.  The 
pathological  phenomena,  however,  of  the  first  case  may 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the  virus  had  caused  mere 
deranged  function  of  ihe  functions  of  the  brain,  or 
whether  the  substance  of  the  brain,  from  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  was  diffused!)-  inflamed. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  is  generally  a strictly  local  dis- 
ease, without  fever  or  any  considerable  derangement  of 
the  health;  and  the  symptoms  consequently,  when  it 
occurs  in  the  joints,  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  pain 
and  to  the  different  appearances  caused  by  the  effusion 
into  the  internal  or  external  purls  of  the  joint.  In 
many  cases,  however,  as  in  uffeclions  of  the  hip  or 
shoulder-joint,  there  is  no  swelling,  and  pain  is  often 
wanting,  except  when  the  part  is  put  into  action,  or 
when  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed.  It  has  been 
shown  that  chronic  rheumatism  more  often  attacks 
two  simitar  joints  than  one,  giving  a symmetrical 
character  to  the  disease;  and  very  commonly  both 
hands,  both  wrists,  or  both  knees  arc  aflccled,  and  with 
identically  ihe  same  lesion  and  deformity.  The  larger 
joints,  however,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  it  is  rare 
that  more  than  one  hip,  one  shoulder,  or  elbow-joint, 
is  affected. 

Besides  the  joints,  the  different  muscles  of  the  body, 
their  fascia,  or  tendons,  are  often  the  seat  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  there  are  few  structures  of  this  kind 
that  entirely  escape.  The  scalp,  for  instance,  is  often 
affected.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  occasionally  so ; 
Stoll  quotes  one  case  in  which  the  woman  squinted 
while  the  disease  lasted.  Rheumatism  of  the  face  is  by 
no  means  (infrequent,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lary  nx  are 
occasionally  affected,  causing  aphonia.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  rheumatic  affection  termed  **  crick  in 
the  neck  it  also  affect*  the  articulation*  of  the  clavicte 
and  the  intercostal  muscles.  Rheumatism  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  by  no  means  rare,  the  principal  pain 
being  at  their  insertion  into  the  crista  of  the  ilium. 
Lumbago  is  well  known  as  an  affection  of  the  lumber 
muscles,  extending  often  to  the  ligaments  of  the  sacrum. 
The  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  into  the  os  calcis  is 
another  sent  of  rheumatism,  hut  no  purls  are  more  often 
or  more  painfully  affected  than  the  tendinous  structure 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  forms  of  rheumatism 
are  seldom  accompanied  by  any  swelling  or  other  ex- 
ternal symptom. 

The  pain  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  often  latent,  unless 
the  part  he  moved,  and  then  the  agony  is  severe.  In 
many  cases  it  is  quiescent  during  the  day,  but  is  ex- 
tremely acute  during  the  night.  This  pain  has  a great 
teurlency  to  shift  from  joint  to  joint,  often  subsiding  and 
again  recurring.  Redness  is  rarely  or  never  present  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

The  lesions  of  motion  vary  from  mere  stiffness  to  an 
entire  binding  down  of  the  joint.  In  this  manner  the 
hip  and  shoulder  may  be  so  firmly  fixed,  that  the  arm 
cannot  be  extended  or  the  leg  raised.  The  knee  and 
elbow  joints  axe  generally  semi-flexed,  and  cannot  be 


straightened  ; while  the  fingers,  if  straightened,  cannot  Etenwn- 
be  bent,  or  if  bent  cannot  be  straightened.  When  the  Pdo- 
joint  is  fixed,  the  muscles  of  the  limb  often  become  jJadSeinL 
atrophied,  sometimes  partially  so.  In  a case  now  in  St.  i 

Thomas's,  the  flexors  of  one  hund  ure  so  feeble,  and 
the  extensors  so  powerful,  that  the  fingers  are  turned 
backwards;  while,  in  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  being 
in  au  op[Kjftile  stale,  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  are 
clenched,  the  nails  a'most  growing  like  those  of  u 
Hindoo  devotee  into  the  palm.  The  duration  of  chronic 
rheumatism  is  extremely  uncertain ; it  sometime*  dis- 
appears in  a few  hours  or  in  n few  days,  hut  it  may 
last  many  week*  or  months,  or  even  years. 

Choinrl  ha*  attempted  to  give  the  relative  frequency 
with  which  different  parts  of  the  body  are  attacked  with 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  out  of  ninety  cases  he  found 
the  muscles  of  the  body  were  affected  eleven  times ; 
one  side  three  times ; the  upper  limbs  twelve  times;  the 
lower  limbs  twenty-two  times;  the  trunk  eleven  limes  ; 
the  vertebral  column  nine  times ; and  some  part  of  the 
trunk  or  limbs  twenty-two  times. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  acute 
rheumatism,  when  attended  with  swelling  and  redness, 
can  be  confounded,  is,  perhaps  erysipelas.  Chronic 
rheumatism  is  also  often  of  difficult  diagnosis  when  it 
attacks  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  often  confounded  with 
leucorrhmal  pain*,  or  affection  of  the  chest.  It  may 
alsn  be  confiiunded  with  many  neuralgic  affections,  as 
well  a*  with  pleuritic  diseases  of  the  bones. 

Prognosis.—' The  number  of  deaths  from  acute  rheu- 
matism returned  Tor  England  and  Wales  hardly  exceeds 
one  thousand  ; whence  it  Is  manifest  that  this  disease  is 
seldom  fatal,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
cases  hardly  exceeds  one  or  two  percent.  But  although 
this  disease  is  rarely  immediately  fatal,  yet  a consider- 
able number  of  persons  ultimately  fall  from  disease*  of 
the  heart,  apparently  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
rheumatic  virus.  A very  few  deaths  occur  from  chronic 
rkeninatistn,  so  that  the  numbers  that  fall  bear  but  a very 
smull  proportion  to  those  that  recover. 

Treatment. — Acute  rheumatism  is  manifestly  a 
highly  inflammatory  disease,  the  parts  being  red  and 
swollen,  and  the  blood  drawn  presenting  a more  copious 
layer  of  * buff r than  most  other  diseases,  the  proportion  of 
fibrin,  ac.'ording  to  Andral,  amounting  sometimes  to  iiiuc 
or  more;  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  bleeding 
has  been  largely  hud  recourse  to.  But.  although  bleeding 
has  been  extensively  adopted,  the  profession  is  much 
divided  as  to  the  advantage  derived  from  the  practice. 

Sydenham  attempted  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism 
by  bleeding,  and  be  took  ten  ounces  of  blood  on  the  first 
day,  as  much  on  the  second,  and  he  bled  a third  time  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  and  three  or  four  days  after  this 
he  bled  a fourth  time.  This  wras  the  early  practice  of 
our  great  master,  but  some  years  Inter  we  find  he  bled 
less  and  purged  more,  observing  that  repeated  bleeding 
was  too  debilitating.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fullest 
extent  to  which  bleeding  has  been  carried,  for  Sauvage 
says  that  at  Montpellier  they  bled  in  his  time  thrice  a 
day,  and  to  a great  amount,  and  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence was  that  nature  was  the  best  physician.  Bouilluud 
is  perhaps  the  only  modern  physician  who  has  adopted 
the  system  pursued  at  Montpellier ; for  in  cases  of  no 
great  severity  he  recommends  four  pounds  and  a half 
of  bluod  to  he  taken  in  twenty-four  hour*,  while  in 
graver  cases  he  takes  eight,  nine,  and  ten  pounds  of 
blood  within  the  week.  Tne  advantages  of  this  mode 
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Eletnea-  of  practice,  he  affirms,  are,  that  the  di*eas«  doe*  not 
ury  Pnn>  become  chronic,  and  that  its  duration  is  abridged  from 
Medicine  one  to  lwo  wec^8’  the  mean  duration  of  his  caws, 
, j-  reckoning  from  the  lime  of  their  admission  to  the 
hospital  bring  nineteen  and  a-half  days.  The  objections 
to  this  practice  are,  first,  that  very  little  is  gained  as 
to  time  ; again,  that  the  loss  of  so  large  a quantity  of 
blood  is  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  would  be  felt  by 
most  persons  all  their  lives  ; and  lastly,  that  this  mode 
of  treatment  appears  to  hare  caused  in  his  practice  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  carditis — a larger 
uumber,  indeed,  than  has  been  witnessed  by  any  other 
person  in  the  profession. 

Without  entering  upon  the  effects  resulting  from 
those  who  adopt  a middle  course,  it  may  be  stated  that 
many  practitioners  in  the  present  day  hold  that  bleeding, 
while  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  joints, 
neither  shortens  the  disease  nor  renders  it  more 
bearable,  and  therefore,  except  in  particular  cases,  they 
adopt  a treatment  almost  exclusively  by  purgatives  and 
opiates.  The  particular  purgative  perhaps  is  not  of 
great  moment,  but  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a drachm 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  rttxv.  of  the  tinct  hyos- 
cyumi,  out  of  camphor  mixture,  every  four  or  every  six 
hours,  has  been  found  eminently  efficient  and  a perfectly 
safe  remedy.  Its  effects  are  to  moderately  purge  the 
patient,  and  to  assuage  his  pains,  and  about  the  tenth 
day,  or  shortly  afterwards,  all  the  symptoms  abate ; in 
the  third  week  he  is  generally  up,  in  the  fourth  week,  he 
is  for  the  most  part  well,  and,  except  in  a few  cases,  in 
which  the  articulations  of  the  hand  remain  enlarged,  and 
which  are  reduced  by  a lew  leeches,  no  bleeding  need  be 
had  recourse  to. 

Under  the  purgative  treatment,  carditis  and  arachnitis 
ure  at  rare  occurrence,  but  in  a very  few  cases  they  do 
occur,  and  the  treatment  is  similar  in  both  instances. 
Some  blood,  but  not  to  a large  amount,  shoukl  be  taken 
from  the  head  in  the  oue  case,  and  from  the  chest  in  the 
other ; this  done,  calomel  should  be  given  to  affect  the 
mouth,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  once  or  twice  a day,  or 
every  six,  or  every  four  hours,  according  to  the  seventy  of 
the  symptoms,  and  it  almost  uniformly  happens  that, 
when  ptyalism  is  produced,  the  heart  and  the  brain  are 
immediately  relieved.  It  is  remarkable  that  mercury, 
although  it  appears  the  specific  agent  in  rheumatic  car- 
ditis or  arachnitis,  has  no  very  marked  beneficial  effect 
in  the  purely  articular  forms  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  another  analogy  bringing  this  disease  under 
the  laws  of  morbid  poisons. 

There  are  a small  number  of  feeble  irritable  patients, 
who  suffer  so  severely  from  the  pains  of  acute  rheumatism 
that  their  minds  wander,  or  they  become  hysterical  ; 
and  in  these  cases  small  doses  of  opium,  gr.  fs.  to  gr.  j., 
every  six  hours,  is  the  best  treatment. 

Antimony  is  a remedy  which  has  been  much  praised 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  perfectly 
succeeds  in  a few  cases,  in  moderate  doses ; more  fre- 
quently perhaps  it  is  given  without  any  marked  success. 
Bouillaud  aays,  he  has  seen  the  antimonium  potassio- 
tartarizatum  given  to  the  extent  of  150  to  160  grains  in 
ten  days,  but  that  its  efficacy  was  not  greater  than  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  small  doses,  while  it  often  dis- 
agreed and  produced  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organa. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  varies,  according 
to  Dr.  Macleod,  as  it  assumes  one  of  the  five  different 
forms  he  assigns  to  it,  or  according  to  the  tissue  it 
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affects;  but  rheumatism  scarcely  admits  of  a striet 
analysis  into  tissues,  and  perhaps  ttie  more  practical  ttry  Pria- 
rule  is,  that  the  treatment  varies  according  to  the  joint 
affected.  If  the  shoulder-joint  be  the  part  diseased,  Medicine, 
pota&sii  iodidi,  gr.  viij.  out  of  camphor  mixture,  ter  1—1 
die  is  generally  efficient,  especially  if  assisted  by  a blitter. 

The  elbow-joint  yields  even  with  more  certainty  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  often  without  the  blister.  The  wrist 
and  small  joints  of  the  hand,  yield  to  the  neutral 
salts,  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  or  magnesia  ; but,  if 
very  chronic  and  constitutional,  perhaps  more  often 
to  turpentine,  as  olei  terebinlhine,  ill  x,  to  3 j.,  ter  die,  or 
to  grains  x.  of  the  Canadian  balsam,  three  limes  a day. 

If  the  hip-joint  be  affected,  and  the  disease  is  very 
acute,  it  is  best  treated  by  the  disulphate  of  quota,  gr.  v. 

6°*  vel  4**  horis ; if  this  disorder  be  only  slightly  acute, 
the  warm  bath,  with  small  doses  of  mercurv,  or  of  po- 
tassium iodidum,  succeed  best,  ami  if  these  tail  cupping 
and  blisteremay  be  recommended,  but  they  do  not  often 
greatly  relieve  the  patient.  If  the  kuee  be  affected,  mer- 
cury, leeches,  and  poultices,  or  else  cold  lotions,  are  the 
beat  remedies;  but  this  latter  disease  is  olteu  long  pro- 
tracted and  of  difficult  cure,  whatever  means  we  may 
adopt.  Of  all  the  effects  of  chronic  rheumatism,  how- 
ever, the  affections  of  the  ankle  joint  are  the  most  in- 
tractable, and  no  treatment  can  be  spoken  of  with 
confidence ; but,  take  it  altogether,  the  turpentines  are  the 
most  successful  remedies.  In  cases  of  lumbago,  if  the 
disease  does  not  yield  to  purging,  it  very  rarely  resist** 
cupping  on  the  loins  ; and  if  that  fails  l fs.  of  »p.  tere- 
binth! me  twice  a week  may  be  tried. 

There  is  one  remedy  possessed  of  great  fame  in 
the  cure  both  of  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, — or 
colchicum ; and  Dr.  Macleod  speaks  of  it  almost  as  a 
specific  in  diseases  of  the  capsular  membrane.  In  many 
well-marked  diseases  of  this  class,  however,  it  has  emi- 
nently failed,  and  alter  an  extensive  trial,  we  couceive 
it  has  not  been  found  more  beneficial  than  the  more 
simple  purgatives,  while  to  some  constitutions  it  seems 
eminently  pernicious. 

In  chronic  rheumatism  much  local  treatment  has  been 
employed,  but  hitherto  without  any  very  satisfactory 
result ; the  warm  bath  seldom  affords  relief.  Dr.  Gower 
introduced  the  practice  of  wrapping  the  patient  up  in 
oiled  silk,  and  applying  heat  by  means  of  a spirit  lamp, 
but  thia  treatment  was  attended  with  little  success.  At 
the  present  moment  wrapping  the  affected  pari  in  cotton 
wool,  and  then  wrapping  it  up  in  oiled  silk,  is  practised, 
and  it  is  supposed  with  more  success ; while,  among 
non-professional  practitioners,  an  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments of  wrapping  the  patient  up  iu  a cold  wet  sheet, 
and  applying  heat  by  means  of  a feather  bed,  &c.,  is 
going  on,  but  with  a success  stilt  problematical. 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  in  acute  rheumatism,  should 
he  strictly. limited  to  slops  and  light  puddings,  and  even 
in  many  chronic  cases  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  confined 
for  a short  time  to  puddings  and  white  fish. 

Or  Podagra  (wove  n foot,  and  ajpa  seizure,  arthritis 
from  apSpo c a joint.  Gout). 

Gout  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  same  tissues  as 
rheumatism,  and  is  likewise  marked  by  the  same  mo- 
bility frum  part  to  part,  and  has  also  the  aiime  want  of 
tendency  to  ulceration.  It  differs  from  Rheumatism, 
however,  in  the  disposition  of  the  inflamed  parts  to 
deposit  a singular  substance,  or  the  unite  of  sodu,  and 
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Klemcn-  also  in  its  tendency  to  affect  the  stomach,  the  alimentary 
t*ry  I'm-  canal,  and  the  bladder,  rather  than  the  heart  and  head, 
eijdet  of  The  c1)mmon  appellation,  gout,  is  derived  from  the 
U*lic m*.  prenc^  gouttf,  a drop,  and  springs  from  the  same 
’ physiology  as  gave  rise  to  tbc  origin  of  the  term  rheu- 

matism. 215  cases  are  said  to  have  died  of  this  disease 
iu  England  and  Wales  in  1839. 

Remote  Cause. — Two  theories  have  been  imagined  to 
explain  the  remote  causes  of  gout.  The  one  is,  that  it 
results  from  general  causes,  as  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
errors  in  diet,  &c.,  **  podagra  Bacchi  Venerisque  filia,”  it 
a received  maxim,  and,  according  to  Svdenhain,  it  occurs 
chiefly  in  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  ease,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  high  living.  The  other  is  suggested 
by  Rostnn,  who,  observing  the  many  different  limbs 
it  simultaneously  affects  its  rapid  transition  from  joint 
to  joint,  mid  its  singular  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda, 
concludes  that  there  is  something  more  in  gout  titan 
mere  simple  inflammation  occurring  iu  a particular 
diathesis,  and  be  hints  at  a specific  cause,  having  pro- 
bably its  seat  in  the  solids.  Sydenham,  it  is  well  known. 
Considered  the  cause  to  be  a peccant  state  of  the  fluids. 

Predisposing  Causes. — A few  children  have  been 
attacked  with  gout  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years : it 
very  rarely,  however,  occurs  before  puberty,  but  is  seen 
in  both  sexes  under  20.  Many  cases  occur  between  20 
and  30,  but  the  period  of  greatest  liability  is  perhaps 
from  30  to  50.  After  this  the  chances  of  exemption 
increase  with  age.  probably  from  the  more  temperate 
habits  of  advanced  life.  At  whatever  age,  however,  gout 
appears,  every  attack  establishes  a greater  disposition  to 
another.  Women  often  suffer  greatly  from  gout,  but 
not  in  an  equal  degree  with  men. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  gout  is  hereditary;  and 
in  many  instances  it  is  so,  whether  the  party  adopt  the 
habits  of  intemperance  of  Ins  ancestors,  or  whether  lie 
be  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  living.  In  «ome  families 
it  attack*  only  alternate  generations,  following  the  law 
of  atavism.  Sydenham  sums  up  tbc  predisposing  causes 
by  saying,  that  it  destroys  **  more  rich  than  poor,  and 
more  wise  men  than  fools.*’ 

Pathology.—1 The  theory  of  gout  ia  similar  to  that  of 
rheumatism  ; or  the  gouty  virus  may  produce  either  neu- 
rotic pains  or  else  infla mniatton,  and  in  cither  of  these 
forms  has  the  same  tendency  to  affect  similar  limbs 
and  similar  joints,  and  also  to  fly  from  one  part  to 
another  with  terrific  violence.  This  erratic  property  of 
gout  is  so  well  kuown,  that  Gay  has  thus  popularly  de- 
scribed it; — 

" N«*st  gout  appears,  with  limping  puce, 

Plead*  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 

From  head  to  foot  how  *wift  he  dies, 

And  every  joint  and  «inew  plie* ; 

Still  working  when  he  seems  supprcsl, — 

A turn l tenacious,  stubborn  guest,” 

When  the  gout  assume*  an  inflammatory  character* 
it  produces  all  the  forms  of  articular  inflammation  which 
have  been  described  in  rheumatism,  and  these  inflam- 
mations attack  nearly  the  same  parts,  us  the  bones,  car- 
tilages, synovial  membranes,  bursae,  ligaments,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  aponeuroses.  These  inflammations  have 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  rheumatism,  except 
the  singular  pathological  phenomenon  of  a tendency  to 
the  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda,  a discovery  we  owe 
to  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston. 

It  :s  not  determined  in  what  form  of  inflammation  the 
urate  of  soda  ia  most  frequently  deposited,  but  occa- 


sionally it  appears  lo  be  nearly  the  sole  secretion  from  the  Rlnum- 
affected  part,  nothing  being  seen  on  the  poultice  but  this  tary  Frio- 
salt  in  a more  or  less  fluid  state.  It  is  equally  secreted 
from  the  joints  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  and  probably  from  . ”** 

all  their  different  tissues.  Portal  gives  a case  in  which  the 
articulations  of  both  hands  presented  deposits  of  urate  of 
soda,  both  within  the  capsules  of  the  joints  and  exter- 
nally among  the  ligaments,  while  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  fingers  were  almost  destroyed.  In 
the  Hunterian  Museum  of  Glasgow  there  is  a finger  from 
a gouty  hand,  with  a joint  opened  ami  bent  upon  itself, 
showing  not  only  a deposition  ot  the  salt,  but  an  erosion 
of  the  cartilages;  also  another  in  which  the  joint  is  full 
of  this  peculiar  secretion,  and  a third  in  which  the  joint 
is  everywhere  invested  with  iu  In  the  Museum  of  St. 

Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a specimen  in  which  the 
femoral  cartilage  of  the  knee-joint  is  coated  with  it,  as 
if  smrared  over  with  plaster  of  Paris ; and  another  in 
which  it  is  deposited  on  the  ligaments  of  the  extensors 
of  the  hand.  Guibert  gives  a ca.se  in  which  the  meta- 
tarsal articulation  of  the  great  toe  was  surrounded  by 
urate  ot  soda  of  a rose  tint,  and  on  (he  inside  of  the 
foot,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  was  an  abscess  containing 
urate  of  toda.  making  its  way  to  the  surface  ; on  opening 
the  joint  the  same  substance  was  also  found,  and  on 
cutting  through  the  tendons,  pieces  of  urate  of  soda 
were  distinctly  seen  between  the  fibres.  >imon  gives 
an  account  of  a gouty  skeleton,  of  which  the  bones  were 
so  completely  anchyloaed  that  even  the  brazen  skeleton 
dedicated  to  Hippocrates  in  the  temple  of  Delphos could 
not  have  been  more  inflexible.  The  bone*,  also, 
affected  with  this  disease  have  been  found  swollen,  amt 
sometimes  so  soft  as  to  have  been  easily  cut  by  the 
scalpel. 

The  urate  of  soda  is  deposited  first  in  a while  fluid 
state,  like  a mixture  of  chalk  and  w atrr,  and  often  in  such 
quantities  that  a poultice,  though  applied  several  times 
a day,  has  been  covered  with  it,  and  that  tor  several 
days  together.  It  afterwards  harden*  and  forms  wha\ 
from  their  colour  and  appearance,  have  been  termed 
chalk-stones,  often  superficial  and  of  considerable  size, 
so  that  when  the  skin  has  ulcerated  a patient  ban 
been  said  in  one  case  to  have  scored  l»»s  game  of  crili- 
boge  with  hi*  knuckle,  aud  in  another  lo  have  written 
on  the  table  with  the  chalk  |>enetratiug  through  the 
ulcerated  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  arteries  are  often  found  ossified  in  gouty  persona, 
and  especially  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart;  bony 
matter  also  has  been  often  tound  deposited  on  the  valves, 
and  around  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  hence  the 
tendency  of  gouty  patient.*  to  apoplexy  and  lo  a>lhma. 

The  appearances  which  exist  when  a patient  ha*  fallen 
from  gout  of  the  stomach,  bladder,  or  intestinal  canal, 
have  not  as  yet  been  described. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  gout  vary  according 
as  it  attack*  the  joints,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  the  proportionate  frequency  with  winch  these 
different  ports  are  attacked  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  when  the  viscera  are  af- 
fected, it  has  been  termed  irregular,  retrocedent,  or 
misplaced.  Sydenham  was  himself  a great  sufferer 
from  this  affection,  and  laboured  under  it  for  more  than 
34  year*,  and  thus  describes  an  acute  attack  or  fit. 

“ It  comes  on  a sudden  towards  the  dose  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February,  giving  scarce  any  sign  of  it* 
approach,  except  that  the  patient  lias  been  afflicted  for 
some  weeks  before  with  a bad  digestion,  crudities  of  the 
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Elrtnen-  stomach,  and  much  flatulency  and  heaviness,  which  gra- 
dually  increase  till  at  lenirth  the  fit  begins."  "The 
Medicine.  P®1'*”'*  go«*  to  bed,  and  sleeps  quietly  till  about  two  in 
v_rVr-^^  the  morning,  when  he  is  awakened  by  a pain,  which 
usually  seizes  the  great  toe,  but  sometimes  the  heel,  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  ankle.  The  pain  resembles  that 
of  a dislocated  bone,  and  is  attended  with  a sensation 
as  if  water  just  warm  were  poured  upon  the  membranes, 
and  these  symptoms  are  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
chilliness,  shivering,  and  slight  fever.  The  chilliness 
and  shivering  abate  in  proportion  as  the  pain  increases, 
which  is  mild  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually  grows 
more  violent  every  hour,  and  cornea  to  its  height  towards 
evening,  adapting  itself  to  the  numerous  bones  of  the 
tarsus  arid  metatarsus,  the  ligaments  whereof  it  affects 
so  as  sometimes  to  resemble  a tension  or  laceration  of 
those  ligaments,  sometimes  the  gnawing  of  a dog,  and 
sometimes  a weight  and  coarctation  or  contraction  of  the 
membranes  of  the  parts  affected,  which  become  so  ex* 
quisitely  painful  as  not  to  endure  the  weight  of  the 
clothes,  nor  the  shaking  of  the  room  from  a person 
walking  quickly  therein  ; and  hence  the  night  is  not  only 
passed  in  pain,  but  likewise  with  a restless  removal  of 
the  part  affected  from  one  place  to  another,  and  a con* 
tinual  change  of  its  posture.  Nor  does  the  perpetual 
restlessness  of  the  whole  body,  which  always  accompanies 
the  fit,  especially  in  the  beginning,  fall  short  of  the  agi- 
tation of  the  gouty  limb.  Hence  numberless  fruitless 
eudeavours  are  used  to  ease  the  pain  by  continually 
changing  the  situation  of  the  body  and  the  part  affected, 
which  notwithstanding  abates  not  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  that  is,  till  after  24  hours  from  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  fit.’’  “And  being  now  in  a breathing 
swi  at  he  falls  asleep,  and  upon  waking  finds  the  pain 
much  abated,  and  the  part  affected  to  be  swelled ; 
whereas  before  only  a remarkable  swelling  of  the  veins 
thereof  appeared,  as  is  usual  in  all  gouty  fils.” 

“ The  next  day,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, the  part  affected  will  be  somewhat  pained,  and 
the  pain  increase  towards  evening,  and  remit  towards 
break  of  day;’*  and  “what  wc  cull  a fit  of  the  gout  is 
made  up  of  a number  of  these  small  fits;  at  length  the 
patient  recovers,  which,  in  strong  constitutions  and  such 
as  seldom  have  the  gout,  often  happens  in  fourteen  days, 
and  in  the  aged,  and  in  those  who  have  frequent  returns 
of  the  disease,  in  two  months;  but  in  such  a*  are  more 
debilitated  either  with  age,  or  the  long  duration  of  the 
distemper,  it  does  not  go  off  till  summer  advances.” 

In  aggravated  coses  it  attacks  both  feet,  the  hands, 
wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and  other  parts  ; sometimes  bend- 
ing the  fingers  crooked  and  motionless,  and  at  length 
“ form  stony  concretions  in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
which  destroying  both  the  scarf-skin  and  the  skin  of 
the  joints,  stones  not  unlike  chalk,  or  crabs'  eyes,  come 
in  sight,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a needle.  Some- 
times the  morbific  matter  is  thrown  upon  the  elbows, 
and  occasions  a whitish  swelling  almost  as  big  as  an  egg.” 
44  During  the  first  fourteen  -days  the  urine  is  high 
coloured,  and  after  separation  lets  fall  a kind  of  red 
gTavclIy  sediment,  and  not  above  a third  part  of  the 
fluids  taken  is  voided  by  urine,  and  the  body  is  generally 
constipated  during  this  time.  The  fit  is  accompanied 
throughout  with  loss  of  appetite  and  chilliness  of  the 
whole  body  towards  the  evening.”  When  the  fit  is 
going  off  a violent  itching  seizes  the  foot,  especially 
between  the  toes,  and  the  skin  peels  off  as  if  the  patient 
had  taken  poison. 


When  the  disease  ha*  liecome  chronic,  or,  as  Sydenham  Elemea- 
terms  ir,  inveterate,  “ after  yawning,  especially  tn  the 
morning,  the  ligaments  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  u'ididoa. 
are  violently  stretched,  and  seem  to  be  squeezed  with  ■ ■ 

great  force  with  a strong  hand.  And  sometimes,  though 
no  yawning  has  preceded,  when  the  patient  has  dis- 
posed himself  to  sleep,  he  feels  a blow  on  a Midden  as 
if  the  metatarsus  were  breaking  in  pieces  by  a large 
stick,  so  that  he  wakes  crying  out  with  pain.  The 
tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  libi®  are  sometimes 
seized  with  so  sharp  and  violent  a convulsion  or  cramp, 
that  if  the  pain  it  occasions  were  to  last  only  a short 
time,  it  could  not  be  borne  with  patience.” 

After  many  racking  pains,  the  following  paroxysms 
become  less  painful,  when,  *4  instead  of  the  usual  external 
pain,  a certain  sickness,  a pain  in  the  belly,  a spontaneous 
lassitude,  and  sometimes  a tendency  to  dianrh«a 
succeed*.”  Besides  the  pain  and  sickness,  the  patient 
becomes  lame  and  almost  incapable  of  motion,  and,  like 
the  late  SirJoseph  Banks,  is  perhaps  of  ged  to  lie  wheeled 
or  carried  from  room  to  room.  The  patient  is  not  only 
reduced  to  this  helpless  condition,  but,  to  complete  his 
misery,  his  mind  sympathizes  with  his  body.”  “For 
every  paroxysm  may  be  justly  termed  a fit  of  anger, 
the  rational  faculties  being  so  enervated  by  the  weakness 
of  the  body  as  to  be  disordered  on  every  trifling 
occasion,  whence  the  patient  becomes  as  troublesome 
to  others  as  he  is  to  himself. 

Another  form  of  chronic  gout  is  atonic  soul,  or  when 
the  joints  enlarge  and  the  tissues  and  ligaments 
become  thickcnrd,  and  the  seat  of  various  effusions,  so 
as  often  to  distend  and  even  to  dislocate  the  buttes,  and 
yet  if  the  patient  be  kept  quiet  lie  suffers  no  pain.  The 
general  symptoms,  however,  are  most  distressing,  the 
patient  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion, 
sickness,  nausea,  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  pains  of  the 
stomach,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  ; also  great  dejection  of  spirits,  vertigo,  palpitation, 
fainting,  asthma,  mid  perhaps  from  stone  or  gravel, 
and  these  perhaps  continue  with  occasional  intervals 
during  the  remaining  life  of  the  patient,  who  is  satisfied 
lie  has  the  gout  flying  about  him,  and  that  he  should 
be  well  if  he  had  a regular  fit. 

In  the  course  of  this  disease  there  may  be  a metas- 
tasis to  the  stomach  or  other  part,  and  the  affection  is 
now  termed  retrocedent  gout,  the  pain  in  the  joints 
being  trifling,  or  having  entirely  subsided.  When  the 
metastasis  is  to  the  stomach  or  intestines,  it  may  be 
either  of  a spasmodic  or  inflammatory  character.  The 
spasmodic  is  the  most  frequent,  and  in  this  case  the 
patient  is  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  with 
great  faintness,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
quick,  small,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  acidity,  or  vomiting.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  attack  be  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  the  pain  is  perhaps  equally  great,  but  is  in 
creased  on  pressure,  and  there  is  more  re-action,  some 
fever,  a fuller  pulse,  with  vomiting,  aud  perhaps  ob- 
stinate constipation.  The  duration  of  these  attacks  is 
short,  as  the  patient  must  be  quickly  relieved,  or  quickly 
perish.  Besides  metastasis  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, this  retrocedcnce  may  take  place  to  other  parts,  as 
to  the  testicle,  bladder,  rectum,  or  to  the  head,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  patient  may  die  apoplectic.  The 
transition  of  the  gouty  virus  is  often  marked  by  a pain 
shooting  along  the  nerve  as  sudden  and  as  rapid  as  a 
galvanic  shock,  and  so  violent  a*  to  have  been  compared 
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to  stabbing  with  a knife.  Gout  also,  besides  being  trans- 
ferred from  part  to  part*  often  alternates  with  asthma, 
so  that  when  the  patient  is  free  from  the  one  disease  he 
labours  under  the  other. 

But  the  miseries  of  the  gout  do  not  end  here j for 
Sydenham  says*  “ I made  bloody  urine,  and  did  so 
whenever  I walked  much*  or  was  carried  in  a coach 
over  the  stones,  though  the  horses  went  slowly.  The 
urine  I voided  on  these  occasions  though  it  looked  very 
bad  at  the  time  of  making,  so  as  to  resemble  pure  blood* 
yet  soon  after  it  became  clear  at  the  top  like  natural 
urine,  the  blood  falling  to  the  bottom  by  itself  in  clots.’* 
A description  which  renders  it  probable  that  his  urine 
was  loaded  not  only  with  blood,  but  also  with  uric  acid. 

Diagnoris. — The  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheu- 
matism is  often  exceedingly  difficult*  so  much  so  that 
nosoloirt&ts  have  given  a mixed  class*  or  rheumatic  gout 
Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compound  appellation, 
for  in  his  opiuion  no  two  distinct  diseases,  or  even 
distinct  diatheses,  can  co-exist  in  the  same  constitution ; 
a law,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  have  many  exceptions. 

Pr<ynous. — Every  assurance  office  objects  to  a gouty 
person  as  liable  to  a disease  indicative  of  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; or  at  least  to  a 
disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  from  the  wear  and  tear  it 
occasions  of  the  constitution ; and  the  objection  is 
unquestionably  founded;  for  although  a few  persons  may 
reach  advanced  age  notwithstanding  its  repeated  attacks, 
yet  many  fall  prematurely  from  this  affection,  or  from 
the  asthma,  affection  of  the  heart,  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
accidents  that  helplessness  and  debility  render  the 
patient  liable  to. 

Treatment. — The  gout  consisting  essentially  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints  and  their  surrounding  tissues,  it 
might  be  sup|>oscd  that  this  disease  would  be  best 
treated  by  bleeding,  and  blood  has  been  drawn  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  without  any  corresponding 
benefit.  “ Bleeding,”  says  Sydenham,  “is  not  to  be 
used  either  by  way  of  preventing  an  approaching  or 
easing  a present  fit*  especially  in  the  agrd,  for,  though 
the  blood  that  is  taken  away  resembles  pleuritic  or  rheu- 
matic blood,  yet  bleeding  is  found  to  do  as  much  mischief 
in  this  as  it  does  good  in  those " and  bleeding  in 
the  interval,  though  long  after  the  paroxysm,  is  found  to 
occasion  a fresh  fit.”  The  experience  of  Barlhcz,  of 
Guibert,  and  Ilalle  entirely  coincides  with  that  of 
Sydenham,  for  however  freely  employed  (and  in  some 
instances  70  ounces  have  been  taken  away  in  a few 
days),  they  say  bleeding  does  not  afford  that  relief  to 
to  the  local  pain  and  inflammation  which  might  have 
been  expected,  while  the  restlessness,  debility,  and 
mental  depression,  are  often  rendered  truly  distressing. 
In  the  present  day  bleeding  is  generally  restricted  to  two 
cases, — or  leeches  to  the  part  where  the  inflammation 
rises  so  high,  or  is  so  chronic,  as  to  threaten  the  patient 
with  the  permanent  loss  of  the  use  of  some  joint  ; and 
also  to  cases  of  inflammatory  metastasis  to  the  stomach 
or  other  internal  organ,  when  leeches  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Sydenham  wag  as  great  an  enemy  to  purging  as  he  wa9 
to  bleeding;  and  he  says,  “ I am  abundantly  convinced, 
from  much  experience,  that  purging  either  with  mild  or 
strong  cathartics,  whether  it  be  used  during  the  fit,  or 
in  its  declension,  or  in  a perfect  intermission,  or  healthy 
state,”  “ endangers  the  life  of  the  patient  by  hurrying 
on  to  the  viscera,  which  were  quite  safe  before.”  The 
objection  taken  by  Sydenham  to  purgatives  lies  certainly 


against  those  in  use  in  his  day*  and  which  were  of  the 
most  drastic  kind.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  t*rv  Pria- 
tbe  class  of  neutral  aalta  are  not  only  safe,  but  efficient 
in  relieving,  though  perhaps  not  of  curing,  gout.  The  ,‘Ji 
theory  on  which  they  are  prescribed  rs,  that  the  alkaline 
base  of  the  neutral  salt  is  utmorbed,  and  combines  with 
the  iusoluLle  urates  deposited  in  the  joints,  forming  a 
soluble  sub-urate,  which  can  readily  be  absorbed ; and 
ugain,  more  alkali  being  sent  to  the  kidney*  that  organ 
is  now  enabled  to  remove  more  uric  acid,  in  a soluble 
state,  from  the  system  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  salts  the  most  in  use  are  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia  or  of  soda,  and  especially  the  former,  and 
half  a drachm  to  a drachin  should  be  given  every  eight, 
six,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  slate  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  al>o  neces- 
sary to  give  some  relief  to  the  patient  from  his  excessive 
suffering,  and  an  opiate  should  be  added,  as  the  tuict. 
of  hyoscyami,  syrup  of  poppies,  or  some  preparation  of 
t>pium.  This  method  relieves  the  patient  and  shortens 
tile  paroxysm  ; hut  when  the  relief  is  complete  it  should 
be  abandoned,  for  sometimes  the  gout  will  return  even 
under  its  use. 

Colcbicum  or  meadow-saffron  was  introducer!  as  a 
specific  in  gout ; and  the”eau  medicinale,”  as  long  as 
it  was  a novelty,  and  acted  upon  the  imagination, 
occasionally  shortened  or  removed  the  paroxysm  as  by 
a charm.  A more  widcly-exiended  experience*  how- 
ever, has  shown  it  to  have  little  influence  over  the 
disease  while  in  some  instances  it  has  been  followed  by 
most  alarming  consequences,  acting  upon  the  stomach 
and  bowels  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  active  poison. 

It  is  still  however  used*  and  is  valuable  for  its  purgative 
qualities,  although  not  for  its  specific  effects,  and  may 
be  given  as  an  extract  or  tincture,  or  as  a wine  combined 
with  some  form  of  saline  draught. 

Mercury,  from  its  power  of  absorbing  many  perios- 
teal nodes*  has  been  often  employed  with  a view  of 
removing  the  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  or  the  chalk- 
stones  ; but  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  dangerous 
practice,  for*  if  pushed  to  any  extent*  not  only  have  the 
chalk-stones  not  been  removed,  but  in  two  cases  the 
patient  has  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  consequence. 

If  acute  gout  should  have  retroceded*  aud  the 
stomach  or  intestinal  canal  be  inflamed,  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium*  followed  by 
a poultice,  while  the  internal  remedies  should  be  the 
neutral  salts  with  the  line!,  hyoscyami  6“*  vel  4"*,  and 
it  is  very  rare  that  more  active  medicines  are  necessary. 

In  chronic  gout  the  treatment  by  saline  purgatives 
and  opiates  is  the  same;  but  in  atonic  gout  some  light 
tonic  medicine  may  be  added,  as  5 to  10  grains  of  the 
citrate  of  iron,  or  a drachm  of  the  tinct.  aurantji,  and  the 
menstruum  may  be  the  aqua  mentha:  pip.  or  the  infu- 
sum  aurantii  comp.  A large  number  of  these  cases, 
however,  though  the  general  health  is  improved  by  this 
treatment,  ore  often  altogether  unrelieved,  as  to  the 
local  symptoms,  and  ere  often  quite  unable  to  assist 
themselves.  In  these  instances  the  turpentines  appear 
to  be  beneficial,  as  spruce  beer,  or  the  Canadian  balsam, 
gr.  v.  to  x.  ter  die,  or  the  olei  terebinthins  3 j.  out  of  an 
effervescing  draught  once  or  twice  a day.  Sydenham’s 
method,  or  by  manna,  may  also  he  tried. 

If  the  chronic  or  a tunic  gout  should  become  retro- 
cedent, and  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  be  the 
scat  of  the  spasmodic  form  of  the  disease,  Sydenham 
strongly  recommends  laudanum  ehould  be  exhibited  ; 
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Elem«i-  but  perhaps  the  following  draught  is  more  efficacious: 
mist  camphors  3 s.,  sp.  trtheris  sulphuric!  comp.  3 j., 
Medicine,  confectio  opiata  3 fs.,  tinct.  cardamomii  3 j.,  and  perhaps 
v ^v— ,L ' half  a drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  remove 
from  the  stomach  any  undigested  matter  which  may 
remain  as  an  irritating  cause.  This  should  be  given 
every  hour  till  the  putient  is  relieved;  and  while  it  is 
being  prepared,  hot  brandy  and  water  should  be  freely 
administered,  and  hot  cloths  applied  to  the  abdomen,  bb 
well  as  hot  bottles  to  the  feet. 

Sydenham  recommends,  from  experience  in  his  own 
case,  large  doses  of  manna  in  all  cases  of  what  he  terms 
“ bloody  urine.” 

With  respect  to  any  local  treatment  during  the  fit. 
Sydenham  says  “ if  outward  applications  be  inquired 
after  to  rase  the  pain  of  the  gout,  I know  of  none, 
though  I have  tried  abundance  both  on  myself  and 
others,  and  i have  laid  aside  the  use  of  topics  for  many 
years.”  It  is  generally  admitted  that  cold  is  dan- 
gerous, while  warmth  is  productive  of  little  relief.  In 
some  instances  the  urate  of  soda  is  deposited  in  such 
abundance  that  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  the  salt  is  dis- 
charged iu  considerable  abundance  in  a fluid  state.  It 
might  appear  the  right  practice  to  apply  a poultice  and 
encourage  the  discharge,  in  order  that  by  its  entire  re- 
moval the  joint  might  be  saved.  This,  however,  is  very 
dangerous  practice,  for  the  discharge  is  so  debilitating 
that  two  patients  appeared  to  have  died  from  this  mode 
of  treatment.  It  is  much  safer  to  wait  till  the  chalk- 
stone  is  concreted,  and  then  operate  for  its  removal. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  cold  water,  the  practice  is  as 
old  as  Harvey,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  adopted 
aud  abandoned  by  many  practitioners.  Dr.  Parry  had 
at  one  time  two  cases  who  had  attempted  to  cut  short 
the  fit  by  plunging  their  feel  in  cold  water.  The  relief 
was  instant,  but  in  a few  hours  both  were  dead  of  apo- 
plexy. The  recent  fatal  result  of  this  remedy  in  Sir 
Francis  Durdelt's  case  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

As  diet  appears  to  have  a great  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gout,  so  we  should  imagine  it  should  have 
great  influence  in  its  removal;  and,  during  the  fit,  it 
should  be  slops  and  light  puddings,  and  afterwards 
white  fish,  till  the  paroxysm  has  terminated.  This 
disease  is  so  distressing  that  many  persons  are  inclined 
severely  to  diet  themselves  during  the  interval.  Syden- 
ham says  that  a milk  diet,  or  drinking  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  or  boiled  without  adding  anything  to  it, 
except  perhaps  a piece  of  bread  once  a day,  had  been 
much  used  for  twenty  years  past  in  his  time,  and  done 
much  service  in  abundance  of  gouty  patients.  But  on 
quitting  it  and  returning  to  the  mildest  and  tenderest 
diet  of  other  persons  the  gout  lias  immediately  revived ; 
and  he  adds,  many  cannot  bear  this  regimen.  An  entirely 
water  regimen  he  considers  hurtful.  Hih  recommenda- 
tions arc,  that  we  should  be  early  to  bed,  keep  the  mind 
free  from  all  disquietude,  live  with  the  greatest  mode- 
ration, clothe  ourselves  warm,  and  ride  on  horseback. 
One  other  point  with  regard  to  treating  the  patient 
during  the  fit,  is,  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  him  either 
on  account  of  his  restlessness  or  other  cause,  that  this 
be  done  with  great  care  and  tenderness  by  the  attend- 
ants; for  although  the  pain  may  be  latent  while  the 
parts  are  quiet,  yet  the  least  shock  ofien  causes  the 
most  excruciating  agony. 

The  irritable  state  of  mind  of  the  patient  during  the 
paroxysm  bus  been  mentioned;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
slight  moral  causes  will  often  product  a fit,  while  powerful 


emotions  have  sometimes  cured  one.  There  are  many  Eknwj- 
in stances  of  persons  confined  to  their  beds  with  gout 
starting  up  and  running  away  on  an  alarm  of  “ fire” 
being  raised.  Dr.  Rush  gives  the  case  of  an  old  . ^ _L_ . 

person  whose  sou  by  some  accident  drove  the  shaft  of 
his  waggon  through  the  window  of  the  room  where  he 
was  lying,  when,  forgetting  his  crutches,  be  leapt  out  of 
bed,  and  was  found  by  bis  wile  angrily  walking  up  and 
down  the  room. 

It  is  quite  essential,  therefore,  the  minds  of  gouty 
patients  should  be  kept  as  tranquil  us  possible. 


Order  III. — Or  Tuberculoma. — (Tubercuium,  a small 
tumor.  Scrofula.) 

Tuberculoma  is  a peculiar  morbid  substance  or 
growth  infesting  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body, 
nod  more  especially  the  lung*,  causing  phthisis  or  con- 
sumption ; but,  wherever  found,  it  Inflows,  with  little 
exception,  the  same  laws  in  its  development,  course, 
and  fatal  termination.  After  inflammation  this  is  the 
most  important  of  the  elementary  forms  of  disease,  both 
from  the  great  number  of  persons  it  affects,  as  well  as 
from  its  destructive  tendency  ; fur  it  is  probable  that 
every  fourth  or  fifth  death  in  England  and  Wales  takes 
place  from  this  disease  having  formed  in  some  one  or 
other  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body.  Tuberculoma  of  the 
luugs,  or  phthisis,  the  more  leading  disease  of  this 
class,  was  unquestionably  known  to  Hippocrates;  but 
the  laws  of  this  substance,  and  the  changes  it  under- 
goes, appear  to  have  been  first  determined  by  Cmik- 
shanks  in  1790,  and  his  opinions  have  been  adopted 
and  extended  by  Laeunec  and  Louis,  so  os  to  be  gene- 
rally received  by  most  pathologists  of  the  present  day. 

Remote  Cause*. — There  is  hardly  any  subject  more 
interesting  in  medicine  than  the  remote  causes  of  tuber- 
culoma. The  broadest  fact  already  established  on  this 
point  is,  that  the  domesticated  animal  is  more  liahle  to 
tubercular  disease  than  the  same  animal  in  a wild  state. 
The  stabled  cow,  the  penned  sheep,  the  tame  rabbit, 
the  monkey,  the  caged  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant,  are 
almost  invariubly  cut  ofT  by  tubercular  affections.  In 
man  the  same  law  appears  to  prevail,  or  in  proportion 
as  his  habits  of  life  are  artificial  so  is  his  tendency  to 
tubercular  disease.  This  is  strongly  seen  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Cornwall  aud  Devonshire : for  although 
those  counties  are  considered  among  the  most  healthy 
portions  of  Great  Britain,  yet  one-hulf  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  miners  deprived  of  air  and  light  die  of 
phthisis.  The  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  also 
show  that,  comparing  the  deaths  from  phthisis  among 
the  agriculturists  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
the  latter  die  iu  au  increased  ratio  of  21  per  cent,  over 
the  former;  yet  it  ts  generally  suppos'd  that  the 
dietary  and  general  comforts  of  tbe  townsman  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  countryman.  Among  the  towns- 
men also  it  is  determined  that  there  are  certain  classes 
of  men  more  predisposed  to  phthisis  than  others,  as 
those  workmen  who  suffer  great  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature, or  who  breathe  au  air  loaded  with  particles  of 
dust : as  bakers,  needle-grinders,  gun-flint  makers,  cot- 
ton and  wool  carders,  and  bricklayers'  labourers,  ai.d 
in  this  class  of  persons  the  disease  has  acquired  the 
epithet  of  the  u grinders  rot.”  It  would  appear  also, 
from  the  great  numbers  that  fall  in  the  Fool  Guards, 
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Elected-  compared  with  the  population  generally,  that  the 
night  air  must  be  greatly  injurious.  A more  minute 
Medicine,  analy8*’  of  the  numbers  that  die  of  phlhisit  ill  the 
. ^ i different  ranks  and  classes  of  life  is  greatly  to  be 

desired  in  illustration  of  the  remote  causes  of  phthi- 
sis. The  late  Professor  Coleman  was  of  opinion, 
that  by  confining  the  horse  in  a dark  and  dirty 
stable,  and  by  feeding  him  on  bad  provender  and  ne- 
glecting to  clean  him,  he  could  produce  phthisis  in 
that  animal  at  will ; and  similar  causes  will  probably 
be  found  to  produce  similar  results  in  man.  When, 
however,  we  consider  how  many  persons  there  are  who 
carry  clewlines*  to  excess,  who&e  diet  is  most  studied. 


and  whose  every  exercise  i»  directed  to  health,  and 
who  nevertheless  die  of  phthisis,  it  is  plain  that  some  ^mksof" 
more  secret  and  hidden  circumstance  still  remains  to  be  Medicine, 
discovered  to  account  for  the  existence  of  tubercular  ./ 

disease  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  tendency  to  tubercular 
disease  was  limited  by  latitude, — that  it  never  appeared 
to  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently 
that  it  must  have  a local  origin.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case,  for  the  returns  of  the  army  have 
shown,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  that  phthisis 
is  more  frequent  in  the  West  Indies  than  even  in  this 
country. 


It  would  appear,  then,  from  these  tables,  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  more  exempt  from  phthisis  than 
many  countries  which,  from  their  higher  tempera- 
ture, have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  enjoy  a remarkable 
exemption  from  this  complaint.  Another  utilooked-for 
result  from  these  tables  is  the  entire  refutation  of  the 
hypothesis  that  paludal  districts  are  in  an  eminent 
degree  exempted  from  phthisis;  since  England  and 
Wales,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  and  Malta, 
countries  either  the  driest  or  the  best  drained,  and  con- 
sequently suffering  the  least  from  paludal  diseases,  are 
actually  those  countries  the  most  free  from  phthisis. 
Another  general  deduction  of  the  influence  of  climate 
is,  that  phthisis  is  most  frequent  in  low  and  damp  situa- 
tions ; while  it  is  far  less  so  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  all  countries.  Again,  in  whatever  climate  the  disease 
breaks  out,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  pathologists  that 
its  course  is  most  rapid  if  the  patient  remains  in  that 
country ; thus  the  late  Dr.  Iientien’s  experience  con- 
vinced him,  that  when  the  disease  broke  out  among  our 
troops  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  no  other 
chance  remained  of  prolonging  the  patient’s  life  than 
by  sending  him  at  once  hack  to  this  country.  It  must 
he  admitted,  however,  that  this  law  is  anything  but 
proved. 

To  those  who  consider  variations  of  temperature,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  generally,  as  the  great 
causes  of  phthisis,  it  will  appear  remarkable  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  each  season  from  this  disease  is 
nearly  equal.  Thus,  according  to  the  Registrar- Gene- 
ral’s Report  for  the  year  1839,  of  21,827  deaths  from 
phthisis  5(100  took  place  in  u inter,  5778  iu  spring, 
5501  iu  summer,  and  5148  in  autumn.  The  influence 
of  temperature,  however,  over  the  disease,  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  is  remarkable  : for  many 
survive  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  warm,  and  die 
as  soon  as  it  changes  to  cold,  while  others  suffer  only 
slightly  as  long  as  the  weather  is  cold,  but  perish  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  warm. 

It  being  impossible  to  connect  phthisis  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  medicine  with  any  given  cause,  or  series  of 


causes,  another  mode  of  viewing  it  presents  itself;  and 
that  is,  looking  to  the  peculiar  course  many  cases  of 
phthisis  run,  the  consecutive  diseases  it  sets  up,  as 
fatty  liver  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines,— diseases  cer- 
tainly not  a consequence  of  mere  debility, — whether  it 
may  not  result  from  the  action  of  a morbid  poison, 
rather  than  from  any  combination  of  general  causes? 
The  most  general  conclusion  perhaps  we  ran  come  to 
is,  that  the  agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a depressant 
of  vital  action  ; and  that  whatever  tends  to  lower  the 
system,  as  profuse  evacuations,  excessive  depletion, 
scanty  diet,  insufficient  clothing,  utihealthful  situations, 
or  depressing  passions,  may  become  the  predisposing 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  is  not  equally  great  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  nor  at  all  periods  of  life.  Tubercle  of  the  brain, 
the  bones,  and  of  the  mesentery,  is  most  common  in 
infancy,  childhood,  and  early  adolescence.  But  tuber- 
cles of  the  lungs,  which  form  so  large  a portion  of  all 
these  affections,  although  they  have  been  found  in  the 
feeius,  and  at  every  period  of  life  up  to  80,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  tables  from  Bayle  and  Louis  that 
it  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40 ; or 
there  died  from  phthisis  from 


Year*  of  Age. 

B.jle. 

Louis. 

TotaL 

15  to  20  . . . 

10 

a 

21 

20  to  30  . . . 

23 

39 

62 

30  to  40  . . . 

23 

33 

56 

40  to  50  . 

21 

23 

44 

10  <o  00  . . . 

15 

12 

27 

60  to  70  . . ♦ 

S 

5 

13 

loo 

123 

223 

Of  ages  younger  than  15  there  died  of  this  “ canker 
of  the  bud,’’  according  to  Papaltoine,  out  of  408 
children, 
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taxy  Prin-  Are. 

Died. 

Age. 

Died. 

Mcdicist.  ^ 2 years  or  JeSij 

72 

At  9 years  . 

16 

3 

64 

10  . . . 

IS 

4 ... 

46 

1 n . 

12 

5 ... 

35 

12  . . . 

24 

6 ... 

32 

13  . . . 

16 

7 ... 

29 

14  . . . 

11 

8 ... 

21 

Age  nut  noted  . 

14 

413 

Sex  has  some  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis, 
bat  not  to  any  great  extent,  for  out  of  118, ’>84  cases 
that  died  in  England  and  Wales  in  1838-1839  of  dial 
disease,  56,041  were  males,  and  62,543  females. 

Of  either  sex  form  appears  to  give  a marked  predis* 
position  to  phthisis,  the  narrow-chested  high-shouldered 
person  being  much  more  commonly  its  victim  than 
three  possessed  of  a more  broad  ami  capacious  chest. 
Still  the  best  formed  person*  often  fall  from  it.  The 
softer  tissues  also  give  many  indications  of  a tendency 
to  this  disease ; and  most  physicians  are  agreed  that  a 
soft  flaccid  habit  of  body — a remarkable  clearness  of 
complexion  and  softness  of  the  skin — an  eye  of  unusual 
pearly  lustre — the  senses  and  mental  powers  unusually 
acute — and  a tumid  upper  lip,  are  all  threatening  marks  of 
liability  to  this  class  of  disease.  If  form  gives  a predis- 
position to  phthisis,  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised,  as 
form  descends,  that  1 uberculoma  should  be  popularly  con- 
sidered to  be  hereditary  and  to  run  in  families.  Louis, 
however,  affirms,  that  in  one-tenth  only  was  he  able  to 
trace  any  parental  taint  of  the  disease. 

With  respect  to  social  position,  it  is  well  ascertained, 
and  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  although  the  upper 
classes  often  suffer  from  phthisis,  as  the  **  fairest  apple 
hangs  on  the  highest  bough  ;**  still  that  the  probability 
of  life  is  greatly  reduced  from  a tendency  to  tubercular 
diseases  (especially  among  the  children)  in  the  lower 
classes  resilient  in  towns,  who  die,  according  to  Dr. 
Alison,  in  Scotch  towns,  in  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  45  or  50  to  5 and  even  3,  as  compared  with  the 
agriculturists  and  upper  classes. 

Race  has  an  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis. 
In  this  country  the  tendency  of  the  Creole  and  Negro 
to  phthisis  is  notorious.  Even  in  the  West  Indies  the 
black  races  are  hy  no  means  exempt  from  this  disease, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Rufz,  the  Creoles  are  remarkable 
for  dying  of  it  in  large  numbers  in  Martinique.  This 
is  the  more  unlooked  for  because  as  children  they  live 
almost  in  the  open  air,  bathe  daily,  or  still  more  fre- 
quently, and  are  singularly  cleanly  in  their  persons.  He 
remarks  ako  that  the  women  of  Martinique  suffer  in  a 
large  proportion,  and  yet  the  use  of  corsets  is  unknown 
among  them. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes,  says  Lagnnec,  of 
phthisis,  1 know  of  none  more  certain  than  the  de- 
pressing passions,  especially  when  they  are  profound  and 
long  indulged ; and  this  perhaps  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  larger  towns,  where 
bad  habits  and  bad  conduct  are  more  common,  and 
often  the  cause  of  those  bitter  regrets  which  neither 
time  nor  consolation  can  Manage.  He  adds,  1 hod 
under  my  own  eyes  for  ten  years  a most  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  influence  of  melancholy  in  the  production  of 
phthisis.  There  existed  in  Parts  for  that  space  <>f  time 


a nunnery  of  a new  foundation,  and  which  had  not  heen  Elena*®- 
able  to  obtain  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  any-  t#7  Pf“' 
thing  but  a temporary  tolerance  on  account  of  the  seve- 
rity  of  its  rules.  Their  alimentary  regimen,  although  ■ _ > 

extremely  severe,  was  still  not  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature;  but  the  spirit  of  their  rules  directing  their  minds 
to  the  most  terrible  truths  of  religion,  as  well  as  com- 
pelling them  to  resigu  themselves  in  everything  to  the 
will  of  the  abbess,  produced  effect*  as  sad  as  unex- 
pected. These  effect*  were  the  same  in  all.  At  the  end 
of  two  months'  sojourn  in  this  house  their  menses  were 
suppressed,  and  in  a month  or  two  afterwards  symptoms 
of  phthisis  appeared.  As  they  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  the  usual  vows,  1 in  treated,  as  soon  as  this  was 
the  cose,  that  they  would  leave  the  house,  and  all  who 
followed  this  advice  recovered.  But  during  the  Urn 
years  I was  physician  to  this  establishment,  the  members 
were  renewed  twice  or  thrice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior,  the  tourifcre,  the  sisters  who  had  the  care  of  the 
garden,  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  infirmary,  or  of  such  as 
had  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently greater  distraction.  The  rest  died  of  phthisis. 

Pathology. — Mr.  Cruikshanks,  in  the  year  1790. 
affirmed  that  tubercular  matter  had  three  stages,  or  that 
when  first  deposited  in  the  lung  it  is  agTey  semi-trans- 
parent substance;  that  in  a subsequent  stage  it  be- 
comes yellow,  opaque,  and  hard,  like  particle*  of  cheese; 
while,  in  a third  stage,  it  melts  down  into  common  pus. 

These  three  stages  arc  very  generally  received  as  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  tubercle,  and  its  more  detailed  laws 
arc  a*i  follow. 

Tubercular  matter,  when  first  deposited,  is  a grey, 
semi-transparent,  gel atini form  fluid — the  fluid  particles  of 
which,  after  an  uncertain  time,  are  absorbed,  so  that  the 
gelatiniform  matter  becomes  hardened.  It  may  be  de- 
posited in  a variety  of  forms  ; that  is,  it  may  be  granular 
or  in  large  masses,  or  it  may  be  infiltrated  in  an 
amorphous  slate  into  the  loose  substance  of  the  lung, 
or  deposited  in  a loose  state  at  the  free  surfuie  of  a 
serous  or  mucous  membrane.  In  (be  lung*,  the  gra- 
nular form  is  the  most  frequent ; and  in  this  state  the 
following  changes  may  be  plainly  demonstrated.  The 
gelatiniform  granules  arc  of  a spherical  shape,  about  the 
size  of  small  shot,  and  often  in  such  prodigious  numbers 
that  the  broken  or  torn  surface  of  the  lung  has  a gra- 
nular appearance,  and  hence  they  have  been  termed 
miliary  granulation*.  The  duration  of  this  first  gelutini- 
form  stage  is  not  determitwd,  but  after  an  uncertain  period, 
as  a few  days,  u few  weeks,  or  a few  month*,  a small 
opaque  yellowish  while  spot  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  each 
granule,  and  this  Increases  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, till  the  whole  granule  is  converted  into  an 
uniform  opaque  yellowish  white  matter  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cheese,  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  tubercular 
mailer  is  most  frequently  met  with,  and  is  termed 
M crude  tubercle.’* 

The  crude  tubercle  has  been  analyzed  by  Thenard, 
who  determined  it  to  consist  nf  animal  matter  98  parts, 
and  of  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a trace  of  nxyde  of  iron  1 '85.  But  these 
proportions  appear  greatly  *o  vary;  for  a tubercle  having 
a cretaceous*  character  consisted  of  animal  matter  only 
th»ee  pa  ts,  and  of  sulinc  or  cretaceous  matter  96  parts. 

When  viewed  under  u fiowrr'ul  microscope,  crude  tuber- 
cular mat  er  ha*  elementary  form*  which  difttiiiguiah  it 
from  every  other  substance,  mid  i*  thus  described  by 
Leluil  It  consists  ol  molecular  rival  or  circular  glo- 
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bulcs.  which  vary  from  *5-^  to  of  a Pari*  line  in 
diameter,  and  are  consequently  much  smaller  than  the 
blood  globule*.  These  are  united  by  a transparent  cel- 
lular tissue,  forming  cells,  which,  as  the  disease  advances, 
disappears,  and  is  supposed  to  have  become  atro- 
phied. There  are,  besides,  a number  of  angular 
corpuscles,  TTf  to  of  a millimetre,  irregular  in 
form,  and  often  containing  a number  of  granules  in  their 
substance,  which  is  yellow,  opaline,  and  striated.  It  is 
these  corpuscles  which  give  to  yellow  tuberculoma  its 
peculiar  character. 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  crude  tubercle  is  un- 
certain, but  at  length  a third  and  last  singe  forms, 
marked  by  another  vital  process  commencing  in  the 
centre  of  the  granulation,  by  which  the  tubercular 
matter  is  soflcued  and  converted  into  pus,  and  from 
the  centre  this  process  extends  to  the  circumference, 
till  the  whole  tubercle  is  converted  into  pus.  The  tu- 
berculous matter  being  thus  liquified,  ulceration  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  takes  place,  and  the  pus  escapes  as 


from  an  abscess. 

The  duration  of  the  different  stages  of  granular  tu- 
bercle, it  has  been  stated,  is  very  variou*.  It  seems 
probable,  from  the  short  interval  which  elapses  in  some 
cases  from  the  perfect  health  of  the  patient  till  his  death 
from  phthisis,  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease 
hardly  exceeds  a month.  In  other  cases,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  each  stage  may  last  many  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years.  Indeed,  some  patients  appear  to  be 
dying  of  phthisis  during  a long  life.  As  the  granula- 
tions are  frequently  met  with  in  every  stage  in  the  same 
lung,  it  is  probable  that  the  tubercular  matter  is  often 
deposited  in  a succession  of  crop*.  Such  are  the  laws 
of  granular  tubercle,  as  established  by  Cruikshanks. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  laws,  though 
generally  are  not  universally  received  ; for  many  patho- 
logists, with  Andral  at  their  head,  conceive  that  tubercle 
is  always  deposited  in  a crude  state,  and  consequently 
that  the  grey  gclatiniform  matter  and  tubercle  are  dis- 
tinct diseases.  They  admit  that  tubercular  mat  er  is  often 
found  within  the  gelatiniform  matter,  but  esteem  this  on 
accident,  the  latter  disease  having  supervened  on  the 
former.  They  admit  also  the  central  suppuration  of  the 
tubercle,  but  consider  it  to  be  Caused  by  its  including  a 
portion  of  living  cellular  tissue,  which  takes  on  a sup- 
purative action.  Another  circumstance,  also,  which  has 
divided  pathologists,  is,  whether  tubercle  is  the  result  of 
inflammatory  action.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  both  the  granular  and 
crude  tubercle  are  often  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance, 
and  that  no  redness  or  other  vestige  of  disease  is  visible. 
It  follows,  therefore,  if  tubercle  be  a result  of  inflam- 
mation, it  must  be  strictly  of  an  achromatous  character. 

When  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  large  round 
masses,  it  follows  the  same  laws  and  course  as  granular 
tubercle.  When,  however,  it  is  infiltrated  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  its  changes  are  similar,  but  not 
so  definite  ; for  although  the  conversion  of  the  gelatini- 
form  mass  into  crude  tubercle,  and  of  crude  tubercle 
into  pus,  begin  in  the  interior  of  the  infiltrated  mass, 
yet  these  processes  may  be  more  or  less  superficial,  and 
originate  at  any  given  point  Also,  when  deposited  at 
the  free  surface  of  a serous  membrane,  it  is  generally 
found  in  a crude  state,  and  so  loosely  attached  that  it 
may  readily  be  wiped  off;  and  whether  it  undergoes  in 
this  state  any  further  conversion  is  undetermined.  It  is 
apprehended,  however,  that  the  vital  changes  which 


have  been  demonstrated  taking  place  in  the  granular  Etemea- 
and  larger  formed  masses  distinctly  prove  this  sab- 
stance  to  be  a living  part,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  life.  jgwlioo*. 
Some  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  these 
changes  by  supposing  some  loose  cellular  tissue  has 
become  incorporated  in  the  tubercular  matter,  andgiveu 
rise  to  the  changes  in  question  ; but  this  hypothesis 
hardly  alters  the  case,  as  it  still  shows  a living  prin- 
ciple essentially  connected  with  the  tubercle.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a few  short  remarks  on  the  seat, 
size,  und  forms  of  tubercle. 

When  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  definite  masses, 
their  form  is  round  or  ovoid ; and  as  these  forms  are 
constant,  it  is  evident  this  characteristic  of  their  nature 
is  not  occidental,  and  almost  demonstrates  that  it  is  first 
deposited  iu  a fluid  state. 

Tile  size  of  the  tubercle  is  very  various,  or  from  a 
small  granule  to  a hen’s  egg.  In  general,  however, 
they  vary  in  magnitude  according  to  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  the  lungs  they  are  seldom  bigger 
than  a swan-shot,  although  they  have  been  met  with 
as  big  as  a pea,  or  even  a hen’s  egg.  In  the  spleen, 
they  vary  from  a small  shot  to  a (urge  beau  ; while  in 
the  liver  they  are  seldom  less  than  an  olive,  and  often  as 
big  as  an  orange.  It  is  in  the  cervical,  axillary,  and 
inguinal  regions,  and  also  in  the  folds  of  the  meseniery 
and  mediastinum,  that,  according  to  Lugo!,  they  attain 
their  largest  size,  being  often  in  these  parts  as  large  as 
an  apricot,  and  sometimes  greatly  exceeding  a large  egg. 

These  large  tubercular  musses,  Lugot  conceives  are  often 
constituted  of  two  or  more  tuberculur  tumors  united  ; a 
formation  sometimes  rendered  evident  by  incising  the 
tumors,  when  wc  find  the  divisions  distinctly  marked. 

Most  pathologists  conceive  that  the  round  tubercle  is, 
for  the  most  part,  non-encysted — so  much  so  that  Louis 
states  that  he  has  only  met  with  one  case  of  encysted 
tubercle ; but  Lugol  affirms  that  they  arc  generally 
covered  with  an  envelope. 

The  seat  of  tubercle  is  perhaps  every  tissue  of  the 
body  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  it  has  a decided  predi- 
lection for  cellular  tissue.  Dr.  Carswell  is  of  opinion, 
when  the  mucous  system  constitutes  a part  of  the 
organ  affected,  that  system  is  its  principal  seat. 

The  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  n constitutional  taint;  for  when  a limb  has  been 
amputated  in  consequence  of  a scrofulous  joint,  the 
disease  has,  in  general,  broken  out  in  some  other  joint 
or  part  Again,  notwithstanding  the  many  phthisical 
bodies  that  are  examined,  and  the  many  accidents 
incident  to  the  examination,  no  instance  is  known  of 
tuberculoma  having  been  contagious.  Tubercular 
matter  likewise  is  not  deposited  with  an  equal  frequency 
in  all  organs ; neither  are  those  organs  which  are  the 
most  frequent  scat  of  tuberculoma  in  the  child  those 
organs  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  adult. 

Thus,  out  of  lOU  cases  of  tuberculated  children,  und  100 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  tubercles  of  the  spleen  oc- 
curred in  ith  of  the  cases  of  children,  and  only  in  about 
iVb  in  the  adult.  Again,  tubercles  of  the  intes- 
tines were  found  in  only  Vi'h  of  the  children,  while 
in  the  adult  they  were  met  with  in  every  fourth  case. 
On  tlie  contrary,  tubercle  of  the  bronchial  glands 
is  much  more  common  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  or  in  the  ratio  of  4 to  1.  It  will  be  seen  also 
that  tubercles  of  the  brain  and  meninges  are  more 
frequent  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  3 to  1.  Tubercles  of  the  lungs,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, are  more  frequent  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
child.  Indeed  the  lungs  are  so  constantly  the  great  pri- 
mary seat  of  tubercles,  that  Louis,  after  examining  up- 
wards of  350  adults  that  had  fallen  from  phthisis,  affirms 
it  to  be  a law  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  *4  that 
in  the  adult  tubercles  are  never  found  in  other  part* 
of  the  body  without  the  lung  be  also  similarly  af- 
fected.'* In  the  child,  however,  the  exceptions  to  this 
law,  according  to  Lombard,  amount  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases.  Having  thus  stated  the 
general  laws  of  tubercle,  it  now  remains  to  point  out 
particular  instances  of  this  disease  in  the  different 
organs  and  tissues. 

Tubercles  of  the  brain  are  often  met  with  in  chil- 
dren, and  especially  in  those  of  a strumous  constitu- 
tion, between  the  ages  of  1 and  1 2 years ; after  which 
they  are  rarely  met  with  till  after  20.  In  the  child, 
the  tubercular  masses  are  most  common  in  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain,  and  occupy  indifferently  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substance,  sometimes  invading  both.  The 
cerebellum  is  also  not  unfrequeutly  the  seat  of  tubercle 
in  children. 

In  the  adult,  tubercles  of  the  brain  are  much  leas 
common  than  in  children,  and  the  parts  situated  above 
the  centrum  ovale  are  their  most  frequent  seat.  After 
those,  the  cerebellum,  the  meso-cephalon,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  the  crura  cerebri  and  cere- 
belli,  the  tbalami  upticorum,  the  corpora  striata,  the  pi- 
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tuitary  gland,  and  the  commissure  of  the  thalami, — KJemra- 
instancing  an  order  of  liability  to  tubercle,  says  An- 
dral,  which  by  no  means  corresponds  with  that  of  in- 
flammaiion  or  of  ramollissement.  ■ ■—  T -a_ 

The  tubercles  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are 
generally  few  in  number.  In  many  instances  we  find 
but  one;  in  others,  two;  and  in  uo  instance  are  they 
numerous.  In  form,  they  are  generally  globular;  but 
although  globular,  occasionally  their  surface  is  unequal. 

In  sue,  they  vary  from  a small  shut  to  a pullet**  egg,  and 
they  have  been  met  with  atill  larger  ; the  whole  extent 
of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  or  of  the  cerebellum 
having  been  either  converted  into  a tubercular  mass,  or 
obliterated  by  it*  pressure. 

Tubercles  of  the  brain  are  often  encysted.  Gendriu 
affirms  they  are  always  so,  and  Ldveilld  is  of  the  same 
opinion : the  cvsl  is  sometimes  thin  and  adheres  ex- 
ternally to  the  brain,  while  sometimes  its  internal  sur- 
face sends  processes  into  the  heart  of  the  tubercle.  Iu 
other  cases  the  membrane  is  of  a remarkable  thickness, 
fibrous,  and  even  cartilaginous.  The  portion  of  the 
brain  which  surrounds  the  tubercle  is  often  jwrfectly 
healthy ; at  other  times  it  is  congested,  and  at  others  in 
an  almost  diffluent  slate. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  tubercles  are  first  depo- 
sited in  the  brain  in  a fluid  stale,  and  that  the  aqueous 
portions  are  afterwards  absorbed.  After  an  uncertain 
time  they  undergo  the  process  of  softening,  and  pus  is 
found  ut  their  centres.  In  a mure  advanced  stage,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tubercles  having  been  converted 
into  pus,  they  have  been  mistaken  for  abscesses. 

The  spinal  cord  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cles. Avery  beautiful  specimen  of  this  disease,  situated 
in  the  lumbar  portion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Besides  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  being 
the  seat  of  tubercles,  their  membranes  are  liable  to  this 
affection.  A ml  ml  gives  a case  in  which  the  anterior 
fifth  of  the  pia  mater  covering  the  right  hemisphere  was 
studded  with  a great  number  of  tubercles.  Geudria 
also  gives  another  in  which  a softened  tubercle  was  found 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  ; and  similar 
instances  have  been  seen  of  tubercle  existing  betwrcea 
the  rachidi&n  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  also  ex- 
ternal to  the  radiidian  dura  mater. 

Of  Tuberculoma  of  thk  Lungs,  or  Phthisis. 

The  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  is 
termed  fhthiris.  lu  the  lungs  the  tubercular  matter  is  se- 
creted either  as  granules,  or  in  larger  masses,  or  it  may  be 
infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  We  find  it 
also  iu  the  grey  semi-transparent  stale,  converted  into 
crude  tubercle,  and  also  transformed  iuto  pus.  Each  of 
these  states  rosy  exist,  per  je,  in  the  lung,  but  more 
commonly  all  these  different  states  exist  in  the  same 
lung  and  at  the  same  time. 

When  death  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  grey  semi- 
transparent tubercle,  the  lung,  on  being  torn,  presents  a 
granular  surface,  caused  by  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
miliary  granulations,  rather  smaller  but  most  resembling, 
except  as  to  colour,  the  granules  of  boiled  sago;  while 
in  other  parts  the  tubercular  matter  is  more  fluid,  less 
formed,  and  consequently  infiltrated  ; and  here  and 
there  may  be  met  with  granules  undergoing  the  con- 
version into  crude  tubercle. 

The  patient  more  often  falls  in  the  second  stage,  or 
after  the  grey  tubercular  mailer,  or  a considerable  por- 
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EWmen-  tfon  of  it,  lias  been  converted  into  crude  tubercle.  In 
‘ -Or  Pda*  this  stage  the  granular  form  has  disappeared,  so  thut 
wL;-:”-  the  lung,  nt  >U  most  diseased  portion,  appears  infil- 
t rated  with  crude  tubercular  matter.  It  is  in  this  stage 
also  that  t*e  sometimes  find  the  tubercle  deposited  in 
large  circumscribed  round  masses  as  big  as  a nut,  a 
walnut,  or  an  egg. 

When  the  patient  falls  in  the  last  stage,  or  after  the  tu- 
bercular matter  has  ripened,  softened,  and  been  couverted 
into  pus,  we  find,  if  the  lung  contains  the  large  crude 
round  tubercle,  that  this  process  has  begun  in  the  centre, 
and  proceeds  from  that  point  to  the  circumference.  But 
when  the  matter  has  been  infiltrated,  as  it  more  com- 
monly is,  this  softening  appear*  to  commence  at  some 
internal  but  undefined  portion  of  (tie  diseased  part, 
which  proceeds  till  at  length  an  abscc**  forms,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  ruptures  into  one  or  more  bronchi, 
and  the  pus  is  now  throwu  up  by  coughing. 

In  whatever  stage  the  patient  may  fall,  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercular  matter  docs  not  take  place  with  equal 
frequency  in  all  parts  of  the  lungs,  but  is  principally 
limited  to  the  anterior  and  superior  lobes,  only  rarely 
affecting  the  inferior  or  posterior  lobes. 

In  general  both  the  superior  lobes  are  affected,  since 
Louis,  out  of  100  cases,  only  met  with  five  instances  in 
which  it  was  limited  to  the  left  lung,  and  only  two  in 
which  it  was  limited  to  the  right  lung.  Posthumous 
examination  also  seems  to  show  that  the  tubercular 
matter  is  deposited  in  crops  in  the  superior  lobes,  and 
generally  in  three  crops ; that  at  the  root  of  tfie  lung, 
and  immediately  under  the  clavicle,  being  riper  and 
more  advanced;  that  in  the  middle  portion  in  the  crude 
elate ; and  that  towards  its  summit  in  the  grey  or 
granular  state ; showing,  if  the  tubercular  mat  ter  follows 
a similar  course  in  different  parts  of  the  lung,  that  it 
must  have  been  deposited  at  different  times.  Louis 
found  only  two  exceptions  to  the  law  of  the  greater 
tendency  to  ripen  under  the  clavicle. 

When  the  tubercular  ma«s  is  completely  softened  and 
converted  iuto  pus,  the  abscess  formed  is  termed  by  the 
old  master*,  vomica  ; and  by  Laennec, 44  otterne."  The 
dimensions  of  the  vomica  are  very  various,  sometimes 
not  so  large  as  a pea,  while  others  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  lobe.  There  may  be  only  one  vomica,  but  more 
commonly  there  are  two  or  more;  and. when  multiplex, 
they  may  be  isolated,  or  else  communicate  by  fistulous 
opening*.  Sometimes  they  are  deeply  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  lung,  while  in 
oilier  instances  they  are  so  superficial  that  the  only  re- 
maining wall  is  the  pleura,  and  this  occasionally  rup- 
tures, causing  pneumo-thorax,  followed  by  plcuriay.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  abscess  ruptures  into  one  or 
more  bronchial  tubes. 

The  interior  of  the  vomica  is  occasionally  unifo/m  and 
circular,  but  more  commonly  it  is  irregular  and  broken, 
and  coated  by  a thin  muciform  matter  rarely  susceptible 
of  organization.  Besides  being  irregular,  the  cavity  of 
tlie  vomica  is  often  traversed  by  portions  of  condensed 
pulmonary*  tissue  infiltrated  with  tubercular  matter.  In 
very  rare  instances,  says  Laennec,  1 have  found  blood- 
vessels in  these  **  brides or  columns,  but  more  com- 
monly, if  not  constantly,  they  are  ol/lilerated.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  a law  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions, 
that  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  is  so  effected  as 
to  turn  aside  the  blood- vessels  without  the  walls  of 
the  vomica,  and,  by  pressure,  to  flatten  and  obliterate 
them.  It  is  extremely  rare,  consequently,  for  a vessel 


to  lie  inet  wi'li  cither  in  the  abscess  or  in  the  tubercular  Ehnmn- 
luass;  so  that,  if  the  lung  be  injected,  the  colouring 
matter  seldom  reaches  the  cavity.  M.  Guiliot,  however, 
by  a series  of  minute  injections,  dissections,  and  micro-  . 
seo pic  observations,  has  further  investigated  the  con- 
dition of  the  immediate  walls  of  the  abscess,  and  asserts 
that  although  no  large  blood-vessel  is  to  be  found 
within  a considerable  distance  of  the  vomica,  yet,  after 
a time,  a series  of  most  minute  vessels  hardly  a milli- 
metre in  diameter  creep  over  the  interspace  between  the 
periphery  of  the  tubercle  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
communicate  either  with  the  bronchial  arteries, or  with 
the  nrterifHof  the  thoracic  walls  by  many  of  the  adhe- 
sions or  false  membrane*.  The  cougeries  of  these 
vessels  under  the  microscope  present  an  appearance  of 
velvet ; and  in  this  manner,  say*  M.  Guiliot,  live  blood 
is  once  more  brought  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  uml 
bronchial  vcius,  and  by  the  vena  azygos.  If  this 
statement  be  confirmed,  it  resulta.  that  the  greater  the 
extent  of  tuberculoma  of  the  lung*  the  greater  is  the 
capacity  of  the  capillary  vessels  for  arterial  blood,  and 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  florid  appearance 
so  often  met  with  in  the  phthisical  patient. 

On  the  coniniry,  the  tubercular  matter  is  generally 
deposited  around  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  by  its 
pressure  quickly  obliterates  them  ; so  that  wc  never  find 
bronchial  tubes  passing  through  a cavity,  but  always 
find  them,  as  it  were,  closely  cut  off  at  its  walls.  This 
obliteration  may  constantly  be  shown,  as  it  is  rare  to 
fiad  a cavity,  however  small,  into  which  one  or  more  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  do  not  open. 

The  walls  of  the  vomica  are  formed  sometimes  by 
healthy  condensed  pulmonary  tissue ; at  others  by 
pulmonary  tissue  infiltrated  with  tubercular  matter  in 
some  or  all  of  its  different  stages ; and  occasionally  by 
pulmonary  tissue  in  a state  of  inflammation,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Louis,  in  one  case  in  IS.  Hie  matter  contained  in 
the  vomica  is  often  a white  or  yellowish  pus,  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  broken-down  tubercular  matter  ; 
but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  to  vary  from  a bloody 
aanirs  to  a laudable  pus. 

The  ancients  thought  that  votmee  were  capable  of 
healing,  if  not  of  cicatrizing,  and  Laennec  conceives  that 
his  researches  have  proved  this  to  be  the  fact.  Tlie  pro- 
cess nature  adopts  to  attain  this  end  he  conceives  to  be 
as  follows : instead  of  the  muciform  matters  which 
usually  line  the  vomica,  a distinct  membrane  is  formed 
mid  organised,  and  which,  instead  of  secreting  pus,  se- 
cretes a serous  fluid.  This  membrane  gradually  be- 
comes cartilaginous,  and  forma  a cyst  lined  with  a mu- 
cous membrane.  The  cyst  thus  formed  may  either  com- 
municate with  the  bronchi,  or  it  may  be  closed  and 
filled  with  a cretaceous  or  other  matter.  The  objection 
to  phthisis  being  cured  in  this  manner,  is,  that  many 
pathologists  with  extensive  opportunities  have  never 
seen  such  a cyst.  Another  mode  in  which  the  abscess 
is  supposed  to  heal,  n by  granulations  after  the  manner 
of  ordinary  abscesses,  and  that  ita  site  is  marked  by  a 
linear  dcatrix  of  condensed  cellular  tissue.  It  is  certain 
that  these  cicatrices  are  often  met  with  when  the  lung 
is  otherwise  healthy ; and  one  or  more  bronchi  may 
sometimes  be  found  terminating  in  them  as  in  a cul-de- 
sac  : but  that  they  denote  the  healing  of  a vomica  and 
not  the  healing  of  an  ordinary  abscess,  or  a ruptured 
air-cell,  is  by  no  means  established.  The  possibility  of 
a tubercular  abscess  healing  and  cicatrizing  may  per- 
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of  presented  small  ulcer*  very  frequently  when  leading 
from  excavations.  Louis  also  conceive*  bronchitis  to  be 
always  produced  when  pulmonary  tubercles  soften. 
Pleuritic  affections  were  nearly  as  constant  as  the  bron- 
chial affection,  and  he  finds  on  uniform  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  affretions  and  tubercular  disease. 

Complications  affecting  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

Of  06  phthisical  stomachs  -J-th  only  were  healthy. 

Tbey  were  softened,  thinned,  reddened,  thickened,  or 
contracted  in  *ths  of  the  cases  ; ulcerated  in  2 
cases. 

The  duodenum  was  ulcerated  in  S cases  ; follicle* 
enlarged  in  some  instances. 

In  the  small  intestines  the  patches  of  aggregate 
glands  were  ulcerated  in  Jibs  ; while  the  mucous 
membrane  was  sometimes  reddened,  and  but 
rarely  softened  and  thickened. 

In  the  large  intestines  ulceration  a little  less  fre- 
quent, but  more  extensive  than  in  the  small. 

Softening  of  mucous  membrane  in  Jibs  of  the 
cases  of  large  intestines. 

The  mesenteric  glands  tuberculous  in  ith,  mostly 
toward  the  ctecum. 

The  periioneum  in  4 cases  recently  inflamed. 

1 case  semi-transparent  mi- 
liary tubercles. 

The  peritoneum,  the  mesentery,  and  omentum  were 
thickened  and  tuberculous,  and  the  seat  of  ef- 
fusion in  ^lh  of  the  cases. 

Of  the  Accessary  Organs. 

The  liver  was  fatty  in  Jrd  of  the  cases. 

The  heart  was  generally  reduced  in  size. 

Pia  mater  infiltrated  with  serum  in  fths. 

Brain  universally  or  partially  softened  in  i*,th. 

Of  the  preceding  complications  Louis  considers  all 
tuberculous  deposit*,  ulcerated  air-tubes  and  bowels,  and 
fatty  liver  as  proper  to  phthisis. 

Such  are  the  principal  lesions  found  in  phthisis. 

Besides  tuberculoma  occurring  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  the  pleura  jutmonalis  and  costalit  may 
also  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit.  In  tbe  museum 


haps  be  established ; but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
circumstance  of  most  rare  occurence,  and  a singular  ex- 
ception to  tbe  general  law  of  phthisis,  being  almost 
invuriably  fatal 

In  examining  tbe  bodies  of  those  that  have  died  of 
phthisis,  we  find  the  lungs  are  not  the  only  organs  (bat 
have  suffered  in  the  general  destruction  that  disease  his 
inflicted  on  the  human  frame ; for  we  discover  a vast 
extent  of  disease  either  directly  or  indirectly  set  up  in 
other  organs  of  the  body.  Louis  ha*,  with  great 
labour,  noted  the  different  cuncomitant  affections  which 
he  observed  in  102  persons  dead  of  phthisis  ; and  though 
tbey  differ  in  some  of  the  numerical  statements  from 
w hat  has  been  observed  in  this  country,  they  are  perhaps 
the  uearest  approximation  to  the  truth  we  possess. 

Out  of  102  phthisical  patients,  Louis  found — 

The  epiglottis  ulcerated  mostly  posteriorly  in  IS 

Larynx  ulcerated 23 

Trachea  ulcerated  mostly  posteriorly.  31 
Acute  final  pneumonia  «... 

The  bronchi  were  widened,  thickened,  or  reddened, 


of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  a specimen  in  which  a con-  £>*■**- 
sadembtc  number  of  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  a 
bean,  are  situated  immediately  under  the  pleura  pulmo-  Medibna 
nalis,  and  having  scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  v ^ i 
lung.  When  deposited  in  the  sub-costal  pleural  tissue 
in  the  form  of  tumors,  they  vary  in  size  from  a millet- 
seed  to  a large  pea.  When  miliary,  these  tubercle*  are 
often  exceedingly  numerous,  amounting  to  many  hun- 
dreds, and  are  generally  found  in  a crude  stale;  but 
instances  have  been  met  with  of  both  the  other  stages. 

In  other  instances  the  tubercular  mutter  is  infiltrated 
into  the  substance  of  the  pleura,  and  sometimes  exuded 
at  its  free  surface. 

Lafnnec  has  only  met  with  three  or  four  instances  of 
tubercles  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  heart ; and  Dr. 

Bailiie  mentions  only  three  cases  in  which  there  were 
tumors  of  this  kind,  each  about  tbe  rise  of  a walnut. 

Tubercle  in  tbe  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  St.  Thomus's  Hospital,  in  a mutt  whose 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged  ; it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  bean,  and  softened.  Tubercle  of  the  heart  is  un- 
questionably a rare  form  of  this  disease. 

Or  Tuberculoma  or  tiir  Alimentary  Canal  and  of 
its  Auxiliakt  Viscera. 

Tubercles  have  been  met  with  in  the  tonsil*  ; and  Dr. 

Bniliie  states  that  he  once  met  with  a scrofulous  swelling 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  and  beginning  of  tbe 
esophagus.  It  formed  on  that  side  of  the  pharynx 
which  is  next  the  larynx;  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  patient  hod  not  ouly  lost  the  power  of  swallowing, 
but  was  unable  to  speak  except  in  the  lowest  whisper. 

Tubercles  are  so  rare  in  the  stomach  that  Andra),  not- 
withstanding his  extensive  pathological  researches  only 
met  with  them  twice  or  thrice.  They  arc  more  common 
in  the  small  intestines,  especially  towards  its  lower  por- 
tion, and  are  again  rare  in  the  large  intestines.  They 
have  three  seats,  or  the  sub-mneous  cellular  tissue,  tbe  in- 
terstices of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  sub -peritoneal 
tissue.  In  size  they  vary  from  a millet-seed  to  a |«a, 
while,  a*  to  numbers,  sometimes  there  is  ouly  one  or 
two  found  throughout  the  whole  intestine;  but  in  other 
instances  they  are  numerous.  The  mucous  tnt-mbrane 
around  them  may  be  healthy,  simply  injected,  or  ul- 
cerated. 

The  Spleen  is  rarely  seen  affected  with  tubercles  in 
the  adult,  and  not  commonly  so  in  children.  But  in 
either  ca*e  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  them  in  the  apleev 
unless  tubercle*  exist  also  at  the  same  time  in  the  lung*. 

The  Liver  is  more  commonly  the  seat  of  tubercles 
than  the  spleen.  They  are  sometimes  extremely  super- 
ficial, being  srated  immediately  under  the  peritoneal  co- 
vering, and  in  this  case  tbey  are  generally  extremely  nu- 
merous and  small.  In  other  instances  they  are  deep- 
seated  and  large,  varying  from  the  size  of  a nut  to  an 
esrg.  There  may  be  several,  but  their  number  is 
in  general  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size,  so  that  w hen 
large  there  ia  only  one.  They  are  commonly  found  >n 
the  erode  state,  and  only  rarely  *oftet»cd  at  their  centre. 

Many  pathologists  have  affirmed  that  they  are  never 
found  in  ihe  grey  semi-transparent  or  first  stage  m 
tbe  liver,  and  the  fuct  is  certainly  extremely  doubtful; 
but  in  a case  that  died  some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas's, 
a cyst  was  found  containing  a fluid  which,  from  its  trrey 
gelatiniform  character,  appeared  to  be  tubercular  mutter 
in  its  earliest  state,  and  a similar  instance  or  two  may 
be  found  in  other  writers.  The  substance  of  the  liver 
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Benjet»-  around  these  tumors  is  often  healthy.  Tubercles  have 
taiy  Prin-  ^ occasionally  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
Kwhefoe.  bladder,  and  M.  Lugol  once  found  one  as  large  as  a 
. T walnut  in  the  cystic  duct. 

Tubercles  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  pon- 
cntUf  an<l  Lobslein  speaks  of  having  met  with  five 
instances  of  them  in  Ibis  viscus  in  children.  But  still 
they  are  rare,  for  Lugol  never  met  with  an  instance, 
and  few  authors  have  made  any  mention  of  them  as 
incident  to  this  organ. 

In  the  Kidney*  tubercles  arc  common,  and  they  may 
invade  either  the  cortical,  medullary,  or  the  tubular 
structure.  There  are  seldom  more  than  five  or  six,  and 
these  vary  in  sire  from  a pea  to  a nut,  b«t  they  have 
been  seen  as  large  as  a walnut.  They  have  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  crude  or  else  in  the  softened 
state  : when  softened  they  often  cause  large  and  de- 
atnictivc  abscesses  of  the  kidney,  with  gTeat  thickening 
and  enlargement  of  the  ureters.  Tubercular  matter  lias 
also  been  found  between  the  coats  of  the  ureter,  or 
■ecreted  at  its  surface. 

The  peritoneum  is  also  frequently  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cular deposit,  both  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  and  is 
one  of  the  tabes  mesenteric a of  pathologists.  Its  seat  is 
the  sub-cellular  tissue,  not  only  of  the  portion  covering 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  but  also  of  that  covering  the 
intestines.  In  size  the  tubercle  is  not  bigger  than  a 
millet-seed,  but  they  are  numberless ; in  general  some 
alight  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  attended  with 
effusion  of  serum,  usually  accompanies  »L  When  the 
peritoneum  likewise  is  the  seat  of  adhesion,  or  is 
covered  by  a false  membrane,  tubercular  matter  is  very 
constantly  deposited  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  in 
the  substance  and  at  the  surface  of  the  false  membrane. 

Op  Tuberculoma  op  tub  Glands. 

In  the  cervical  glands  tubercles  have  long  been  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  Scrofula  or  King's  evil.  Indeed, 
the  scrofula  of  the  older  pathologists  for  the  most  part 
was  limited  to  tubercular  affections  of  the  glands.  This 
disease  may  take  place  in  infancy  and  in  very  early  life, 
but  it  is  much  more  common  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  of  the  second  septenary  period,  and  indeed  is 
met  with  at  every  period  before  30.  The  tumors  they 
form  may  exist  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  ; but, 
when  double,  they  seldom  attain  the  same  excessive 
magnitude  on  both  sides.  Their  volume  is  very  various, 
sometimes  hardly  exceeding  a plover’s  or  a pullet’s  egg; 
but  in  other  instances  they  acquire  a size  which  may 
he  termed  monstrous,  extending  in  bunches  from  the 
mastoid  process  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the 
clavicle,  and  even  below  it;  and  this  formidable  mass 
is  sometimes  increased  by  meeting  with  a continuous 
chain  of  enlarged  axillary  glands,  and  even  with  tuber- 
cles lodged  in  the  mediastinum.  When  the  disease  is 
thus  extensive  the  patient  often  dies  from  pressure  on 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  On  examining  these  vast  tumor* 
we  generally  find  them  to  consist  of  a number  of  en- 
larged glands  loaded  with,  or  entirely  converted  into, 
tubercular  matter,  a few  of  them  being  softened  in 
the  centre.  This  mass  of  disease  is  usually  surrounded 
by  cellular  tisnue,  more  or  less  in  a stale  of  suppuration. 
The  axillary  glands  are  subject  to  a similar  enlargement 
of  firm  tubercular  deposits. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  the  seat  of  tubercles ; 
and  thi*  is  another  of  the  forms  of  “ tabes  mesenteries.” 
Many  pathologists,  however,  aud  among  them  Lugol,  con- 


sider the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  mesentery,  and  not  the  EJemta 
mesenteric  glands,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  tart  Prin- 
Ikcker  has  often  injected,  he  says,  the  lymphatics  with 
mercury  in  this  disease,  and  has  always  found  the  in-  . ‘‘ >C*  , 
ject‘on*  pass  freely  through  the  glands ; whence  he  con- 
cludes its  seal  to  be  the  cellular  tissue,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  immediately  surrounding  the  gland.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  both  views  are  correct;  and  the 
latter  accounts  for  the  very  considerable  embonpoint 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  these  cases.  Still,  in  what- 
. ever  tissue  developed,  the  tubercular  masses  are  often 
numerous  and  generally  large,  varying  from  u nut  to  an 
orange.  Indeed,  in  no  other  region,  says  Lugol,  do  we 
find  the  masses  of  such  a magnitude.  These  tubercle* 
are  often  seen  softened  in  the  centre  and  very  constantly 
contain  calcareous  matters,  and  are  moreover  often  par- 
tially converted  into  bone.  They  aeldom  cause  ulcera- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  intestine  except  the  ccccum,  with 
which,  from  its  being  bound  down,  they  occasionally 
contract  adhesion,  and  thus  it  becomes  involved  in  the 
disease.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  caves  the  body 
is  singularly  emaciated. 

The  inguinal  glands  are  also  in  a few  instances  the 
seat  of  tubercles,  and  by  their  enlargement  often  make 
pressure  on  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  about  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  rendering  this  disease,  generally  void  of 
pain  in  other  parts,  one  of  great  suffering.  The  disease 
at  length  spreads  to  the  deeper-seated  glands,  and  the 
patient  dies  exhausted  either  hy  long-continued  sup- 
puration, or  else  from  inflammation  excited  in  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  perhaps  in  children  as  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  tubercle  as  the  cervical  or  the  me- 
senteric. Those  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
trachea  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  sometimes 
they  attain  a large  size  and  contract  adhesion  to  the 
lungs.  Under  these  circumstances  they  occasionally 
soften,  suppurate,  and  ulcerate  into  the  bronchi  or  pul- 
monary tissue,  aud  the  patient  throws  up  pus  as  from  a 
vomica  or  pulmonary  abscess. 

Tubercular  tumors  are  also  found  in  the  ovaries; 
and  Lugol  mentions  u case  in  which  this  look  place  in  a 
young  girl  in  whom  these  morbid  productions  likewise 
existed  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  in  the  lungs.  Tubercle  has  also  been  occasionally 
seen  in  the  uterus,  in  the  testicles , in  the  vesicuise 
semi  note *,  and  in  the  prostate , and  also  in  the  coats  of 
the  bladder. 

Op  Tulerculoma  op  the  subcutaneous  Cellular 
Tissue. 

M.  Lugol  has  seen  two  cnees  of  tuberculoma  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  immediately  exterior  to  the  bone.  In  one  a 
tuberculous  tumor  successively  destroyed  the  zygomatic 
process,  a portion  of  the  sphenoid,  and  also  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  so  that  it  lay  in  contact 
with  the  dura  muter.  In  the  other  case,  a subcutaneous 
tubercular  tumor  gradually  perforated  the  sternum,  and 
thus  arrived  at  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Tubercles 
are  also  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  face, 
forming  44  acn&."  They  also  sometimes  form  underneath 
the  skin  of  the  arms  or  thighH,  or  in  the  posterior  re- 
gion of  the  neck.  The  most  general  instance,  however, 
of  subcutaneous  tubercle  is  in  Elephantiasis , when 
the  face,  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  indeed  almost  every 
part  of  the  superficies  of  the  body  is  the  seal  of  an  end- 
less succession  of  lubercles,  forming,  ripening,  suppurat- 
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Klemen-  ing,  ulcerating,  and  healing  ; thus  keeping  up  a cea*c- 
Ury  Prin-  lev.  irritation,  destroying  the  health  of  the  patient,  and 
Medicine  Pro^ucing  a singular,  thickened  stale  of  cutis  and  cellular 
. tissue.  Use  former  becoming  a dark  brown  intermingled 

v with  numberless  white  cicatrices. 

Op  Tubkaccloma  or  thf.  Bonks,  Muscles,  and  Blood- 
V KSSELS. 

Tubercles  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  tho  long  bones,  as  the  tibia,  humerus,  or  femur, 
and  the  tumor  is  frequently  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  healthy  osseous  tissue.  Mure  commonly,  however, 
the  tubercular  matter  is  infiltrated  generally  into  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  small  bones,  as  into  the  tarsal 
and  metatarsal  bones,  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones 
into  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  into  the  cancellous  structure  of 
tlie  vertebra.  In  these  cases  the  osseous  substance  be- 
comes so  softened,  so  entirely  deprived  of  osseous  matter, 
ns  to  tie  readily  cut  with  a knife ; or  else  so  broken 
down  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  that 
the  limb  becomes  shortened,  as  in  hip  disease ; or  else  the 
person  becomes  permanently  deformed,  as  in  the  hunch- 
backed. 

Tubercles  may  be  generated  in  the  muscular  tissue, 
and  Lugol  has  met  with  them  embedded  in  the  psoas 
muscles,  and  entirely  isolated  from  every  other  structure. 

Symptoms. — As  a general  principle  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  tubercular  matter,  being  first  deposited  in  a soft  if 
not  fluid  state,  and  by  an  action  either  entirely  void  of 
all  inflammation,  or  else  of  an  achromatous  character,  is 
unattended  with  p«in,  and  therefore  gives  little  note  of 
its  early  existence,  except  by  some  slightly  impaired  func- 
tion of  the  organ  or  port  diseased.  Again,  when  the  tu- 
bercle undergoes  its  transformation  into  the  hard  yellow 
opaque  substance  or  crude  tubercle,  this  change  is  often 
so  gradual  that  the  parts  accustomed  to  its  presence 
may  even  now  be  only  slighty  irritated.  It  seems  an 
established  law,  however,  that  when  the  tubercle  is 
about  to  soften,  that  the  constitution  not  only  takes  the 
alarm,  but  great  local  and  general  irritation  is  now  set 
up,  and  the  patient’s  life,  if  the  part  be  vital,  rapidly 
verge*  towards  a close.  As  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
extremely  short  in  some  case*  and  extremely  long  in 
others,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Symptoms  of  Tuberculoma  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord. — Dr.  llennis  Green  has  given  an  onalysis  of  the 
symptoms  observed  in  30  children  that  died  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  of  tuberculoma  of  the  brain.  Thus 
in  four  cases  no  cerebral  symptoms  existed;  in  two 
it  was  only  marked  by  periodic  headache ; and  in 
two  by  deafness  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  ears. 
In  nine  cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus,— as  headache,  vomiting,  amaurosis  und  convul- 
sions; a few  with  symptoms  of  softening;  while  the  rest 
died  of  consumption  and  of  small-pox.  The  duration  of 
these  symptoms  was  very  various,  or  from  one  month 
to  three  years.  Other  observers  have  mentioned  great 
fretfulness  of  temper,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  with  a 
frightful  degree  of  emaciation. 

In  the  adult  the  formation  of  tubercle  of  the  brain  is 
often  equally  latent.  In  other  cases,  however,  intense 
and  continued  frontal  headache,  tearing  from  the  pa- 
tient the  frightful  hydrocephalic  cry,  vomiting,  impaired 
intellect  and  impaired  motion,  with  perhaps  occasional 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  are  its  effect*.  Still  these  symptoms 
only  denote  an  injured  state  of  the  brain,  without  in- 


dicating the  particular  cause,  the  same  symptoms  accora-  E!emw>- 
panying  many  other  tumors  and  diseases  of  this  organ. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  a received  opinion  that  lubercu- 

loma  of  the  brain  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  after  1L . 

the  age  of  45.  The  duration  of  this  affection  is  often 

long,  but  the  acute  symptoms  rarely  last  more  than  a 

week  to  a fortnight. 

Tubercles  of  the  cerebellum  are  still  more  rare  than 
of  the  brain,  and  Andrul  has  deduced  from  20  recorded 
cases  the  following  as  tbeir  symptoms, — headache  in 
17 ; continued  fainting  and  vertigo  in  1 ; the  sight  weak- 
ened or  lost  in  7*;  the  intellect  impaired  in  5;  convul- 
sions in  7 ; palsy  in  8;  vomiting  in  10,  while  the  ge- 
nital organs  were  only  abnormally  excited  in  one. 

The  following  case,  given  by  Ba)le,  of  tubercle  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  shows  the  latency  of  the  disease  as 
well  as  also  the  occasional  symptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  A man,  aged  24,  had  laboured  for  some  time 
under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Three  days, 
however,  before  his  death,  he  was  seized  with  incessant 
twitching*  of  the  tendons  of  his  right  hand,  while  his 
urine  and  fteccs  were  passed  involuntarily.  Twelve 
hours  before  his  death  his  fingers  were  bent  on  the 
palm,  the  hand  on  the  fore  arm,  and  the  fore  ami  on  the 
upper  arm,  and  this  affection  was  more  marked  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side ; his  face  was  also  convul- 
sively twitched.  A tubercle  about  the  size  of  a nut  was 
found  a little  above  the  corpora  pyraiuidulia  and  oli- 
varta. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  formation  of  tubercle  of  the  cord 
are  equally  uncertain.  In  some  cases  the  patient  suf- 
fers airoctons  pains  in  the  back,  while  in  other*  little  or 
no  pain  is  felt,  but  all  below  i*  benumbed  or  palsied. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  dbeu&e  in  a man  aged 
54,  and  given  by  Gendrin,  is  perhaps  a fair  generali- 
zation of  five  symptom*.  The  first  sy  mptom  was  numb- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities,  followed  by  a total  loss  of 
sensation,  with  (witching*  of  the  limb*,  but  the  patient 
was  still  able  to  walk  with  a stick.  This  powrr  quickly 
ceased,  and  be  was  confined  to  his  bed,  amt  ultimately 
died  from  obstinate  constipation,  rctctitiou  of  urine,  and 
gangrene  of  the  back.  In  another  cusc,  in  which  an 
encysted  tubercle  was  found  softened  at  its  centre  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  symp- 
tom was  epilepsy. 

Symptoms  of  Tuberculoma  of  the  Lungs,  or  of  Fhthuis. 

— As  a general  law,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  presence  of 
tubercular  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  whether 
in  its  semi-transparent,  crude,  or  solieued  state,  does 
not  cause  the  slightest  pain  to  the  patient;  and  when 
pain  does  exist  in  the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders,  it 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  effect*  of  violent  coughing, 
or  else  from  inflammation,  of  no  very  active  character, 
of  the  pleura. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  commence, 
then,  with  some  slight  cough,  the  sputa  being  hardly 
discoloured,  or  only  slightly  stained  by  a trace  of  pus  or 
blood.  The  patient  also  is  feeble,  easily  fatigued,  baa 
hunting  heat  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  at  night,  and  some 
perspiration  in  the  morning ; lie  is  also  irritable,  his  ap- 
petite capricious,  ami  he  is  couvinced  of  a sensible  loss  of 
flesh.  At  this  period  the  souudsof  the  chest  on  percussion 
are  healthy  and  perfectly  sonorous  uuder  both  clavicles, 
but  the  respiration  is  affected,  being  louder  or  more  pue- 
rile in  both  lungs ; or  else  it  is  feeble  in  one  lung,  and 
louder  in  the  uibrr,  while  the  time*  of  expiration  are 
prolonged.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  a 
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Elenwn-  permanently  accelerated  pulse,  from  60  to  90,  while  a 
Urjr  Piia-  more  fatal  sign  is  present,  or  that  of  the  heart  being 
triple*  of  heard  beafing  all  over  the  chest,  showing’  that  the  long* 
Medial*'.  ftre  conjena^>  and  thus  rendered  a better  conductor  of 
sound.  This  stage  or  slate  of  things  may  last  a few 
weeks  or  a few  months;  and  even  the  patient  often 
revives,  and  seems  to  an  unpractised  eye,  for  a short  time, 
to  have  recovered  his  good  general  health. 

The  disease,  however,  silently  proceeds,  and  all  the 
preceding  symptoms  are  gradually  but  sensibly  ag- 
gravated. The  hectic  becomes  permanently  esta- 
blished, and  i he  sweat  from  the  head  and  chest  towards 
morning  is  often  so  profuse  that  the  pmtienl  hea  deluged, 
and  is  obliged  to  change  his  linen  ; the  cough  is  more 
distressing,  the  sputa  purulent,  tlie  hemorrhage  more 
constant,  and  ihe  pulse  more  frequent,  or  Irom  #0  to 
1 10.  lie  now  often  vomits  after  each  meal,  and  the 
emneintion  consequently  is  well  marked  and  decided. 
On  percussion,  also,  a dull  sound  is  now  returned  from 
under  the  clavicles;  on  aosculration  we  hear  broncho- 
phony: the  heartN  action  is  still  more  palpable  over  the 
chest ; the  respiration  is  accompanied  by  some  mucous 
rftle ; while  the  times  of  expiration  are  still  further  pro- 
longed. The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  indefinite, 
or  a few  week*  to  many  months,  and  during  its  progress 
the  disease  occasionally  intermits  and  becomes  latent, 
so  that  there  is  for  a time  often  a marked  amendment, 
and  the  patient  regains  some  strength. 

'Hie  third  and  last  stage  of  this  eventful  disorder  is 
that  in  which  the  tubercle  soften*  and  an  abscess  forms. 
In  this  singe  all  the  preceding  symptoms  attain  their 
highest  degree  of  intensity ; the  hectic  is  now  often 
followed  by  a cold  clammy  sweat ; the  appelile  is 
lost;  a colliquative  diarrhoea  often  supervenes;  the 
sputa  are  often  pure,  as  from  an  abscess,  but  at  length 
become  sruginous,  or  little  more  than  a rusty  san- 
guineous mucus;  the  pulse  rapidly  increases  to  110  or 
150;  the  emaciation  is  frightful ; and  nothing,  indeed, 
appears  to  survive  this  general  wreck  but  the  mind, 
which  is  often  firm,  collected,  and  even  hopeful  to 
the  Iasi.  In  this  stage  the  phenomenon  on  percussion 
has  undergone  another  alteration ; the  dull  sound 
returned  in  the  second  stage  now  giving  place  lo  an 
unnaturally  clear  sound,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  lung;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  abscess,  we  hove  now  the 
rftle  amphorique,  or  the  tintement  metallique  ; while  the 
mucous  rftle  is  fur  the  most  part  tracheal.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  as  soon  as  the  abscess  bursts 
the  cough  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  duration  of 
this  stag*  is  generally  shorter  than  the  former,  but  still, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  one  or  more  abscesses, 
it  often  lasts  many  months.  Such  is  a short  outline  of 
the  course  and  phenomena  of  this  destructive  disease, 
which  sometime*  terminates  life  within  a month,  a few 
weeks,  often  in  a few  months,  while  it  occasionally  lasts 
many  years.  The  following  is  a short  analysis  of  the 
principal,  local,  constitutional,  and  stethescopic  symp- 
toms of  this  remarkable  affection. 

Affection  of  the  Bronchial  Membrane  is  certainly 
the  mo*t  frequent  concomitant  symptom  of  phthisis, 
but  the  part  of  the  bronchial  membrane  affected  is  not 
always  the  same ; most  commonly  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  smaller  bronchial  tabes  is  first  affected  ; then 
that  of  the  larger  ones,  the  disease  gradually  ascending 
till  it  often  ends  in  a chronic  laryngitis,  with  a partial 
or  total  loss  of  voice.  In  a few  cases,  however,  this 


order  is  inverted,  and  almost  the  first  symptom  is  a Elemwi- 
laryngitis,  with  hoarseness  and  constriction  of  the  *>r*D" 
throat ; after  which  the  disease  descends  to  the  larger  ^ 

and  then  to  the  smaller  bronchi,  when  the  patient  be-  . <r_  ^ ^ , 
gins  to  expectorate;  hia  pulse  becomes  hurried;  he 
loses  flesh ; and  ail  the  nnerring  symptoms  of  phthisis 
are  established. 

The  ex]**  dotation  which  takes  place  in  phthisis  from 
the  bronchi*!  membrane  ie  usually  purulent,  the  pus 
thrown  up  in  the  early  stages  being  for  the  most  part 
of  good  quality,  and  formed  into  “ sputa,’*  sometimes 
sinking  and  sometimes  swimming  in  water ; and  may  be 
ather  of  a sweet,  insipid,  or  saltish  taste.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances  it  » often  thrown  up  pure,  as  from  an 
abscess  and  without  any  separation  into  sputa,  and  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  particles  of  a curdy  substance. 

In  the  last  stages  it  is  often  of  an  sruginous  green,  a 
dirty  sanies,  or  a rusty  muciform  serosity.  The  quan- 
tity expectorated  varies  gTeatly  ; sometimes  only  a few 
sputa,  or  not  more  than  hulf  an  ounce  in  the  24  hours, 
and  tlten  perhaps  more  than  a pint  in  die  same  period, 
so  that  in  a few  weeks  the  patient  has  often  expecto- 
rated more  than  bis  own  weight  of  pus.  If  a small 
abscess  has  burst  into  the  bronchi,  the  sputa,  though 
something  increased  in  quantity,  are  hardly  changed  in 
character;  but  if  the  abscess  be  large,  the  quantity 
thrown  up  is  proportionally  great,  and  en  mane. 

In  a very  few  instances  the  commencement  of  phthisis 
is  marked  by  the  expectoration  of  a cretaceous  matter,  or 
of  small  calculi,  or  of  small  portions  of  ossified  cellular 
tissue.  In  !>ome  rare  instance*,  also,  the  patient  dies 
of  HtthUis  riccu,  and  without  suffering  from  any  ex- 
pectoration whatever.  If  the  bronchial  membrane  be 
examined  after  death  it  rarely  presents  any  definite 
trace  of  inflammation  ; and  Louis  considers  it  to  be  in 
general  healthy,  except  in  those  tubes  which  lead  to  the 
vomica  or  abscess.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a strictly 
achwmatous  inflammation 

Hemorrhage  may  precede,  or  be  contemporaneous 
with,  or  succeed  to,  the  bronchial  affection.  If  it  precedes, 
the  pntient  being,  as  he  imagines,  in  excellent  health,  is 
suddenly  seized  with  hemoptysis,  followed  perhaps  by 
cough.  This  attack  subsides,  but  a second  and  a third 
follow,  till  phthisis  is  established.  Hemoptysis  more 
commonly,  however,  occurs  later  in  the  disease,  in- 
creasing the  debility,  aggravating  the  symptoms,  and 
hastening  the  fatal  catastrophe.  The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  is  very  various;  sometimes  only  enough  to  streak 
the  sputa,  at  others  a few  tea-«pnon fills,  but  in  some  in- 
stances ia  so  profuse  as  to  amount  to  one,  two,  or  more 
pints.  In  the  still  more  advanced  stages,  though  cases 
occur  in  which  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  up  is  very 
great,  vet  more  usually  it  is  trifling,  and  more  resem 
blew  a bloody  sanies  than  pure  blood ; indeed,  from  the 
generally  small  quantities  of  blood  thrown  up  in  phthi- 
sis, it  is  almost  an  axiom  in  medicine  that  trifling  he- 
morrhages are  more  dangerous  than  large  ones.  1 he 
blood  thrown  up  may  be  florid  or  dark  coloured ; in 
either  case  it  probably  escapes  from  the  same  vessels, 
the  colour  varying  according  to  lows  not  yet  determined. 

The  cough  is  as  variable  us  the  other  symptoms.  In 
some  few  cases  the  patient  dies  from  tubercle*  in  the 
lunga,  and  yet  no  cough  »*  present.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  cough  is  troublesome,  and  often  intense.  so 
that  every  change  of  position,  even  turning  in  bed,  the 
act  of  speaking,  of  eating,  or  of  drinking,  gives  n*t  to 
it.  Often  it  returns  in  fils  or  paroxysms,  occurring  m. 
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uncertain  periods.  It  is  singular  that,  as  the  disease 

Ur?  Pnu-  advances  anti  tat  (re  abscesses  open,  that  the  cough,  which 
ciplet  of  wu  at  first  frequent  and  troublesome,  often  becomes 
Medic  me.  comparatively  tranquil,  or  ia  only  excited  to  expel  tin; 

puruleut  mailer  eollcctetl  in  the  bronchi.  A tick- 
ling cough  usually  denotes  some  aQectiou  of  ihe  glottis 
and  larynx,  parts  which  are  more  irritable  and  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  than  the  trachea  or 
bronchi. 

The  i lytpiuxa  is  generally  great  in  phthisis,  the  pa- 
tient being  unable  to  make  any  active  exertion,  or  even 
to  read  a few  lines  without  pausing.  The  dyspnoea, 
however,  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
mischief;  lor  there  are  instances  in  which  the  respiration 
has  been  performed  with  facility,  even  when  two-thirds 
of  the  lungs  have  been  in  a state  of  tuberculoma.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  adhesions,  unless  very  extensive, 
greatly  affect  the  respiration.  Should  effusion  of  se- 
rum, however,  or  of  pus  from  the  bursting  of  an  absce&t, 
have  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  then  the 
respiration  is  greatly  impaired.  The  most  common  situa- 
tion of  the  fistulous  opening,  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
an  ahsceas  into  the  cheat,  is  the  summit  of  the  lung,  or  a 
little  below  the  clavicle.  It  ia  usually  very  small,  hidden 
by  the  lung,  or  so  surrounded  by  adhesions  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  iL  Again,  w ben  llie  abscess  bursts  not 
only  into  tbe  chest  but  also  into  the  bronchi,  a **  triple 
opening"  ia  said  to  be  estabfished^uid  the  disease  is  termed 
pneumo-tAomz.  When  this  latter  event  occurs,  the  life 
of  the  patient  might  be  supposed  to  rapidly  terminate, 
either  by  pleurisy  or  an  entire  exhaustion  ; but  it  is  sin- 
gular the  patient  often  survives  this  state  many  days, 
sometimes  a few  weeks,  and  Louis  has  given  instances 
in  which  two  or  three  months  etapsed  before  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

The  Stomach  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  diseased 
in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  of  phthisis ; yet  it  so  seldom 
given  rise  to  any  well-marked  symptom  tint  for  the 
most  part  the  affection  may  be  said  to  be  Intent.  In 
tbe  worst  cases  the  symptoms  are  only  a capricious 
appetite,  htdigration,  some  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  ami 
vomiting  after  coughing. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  at  least  as  frequently  affected 
as  the  stomach  in  phthisis ; but  in  general  the  abdomen 
is  without  pain,  and,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
supple.  Tbe  only  marked  circumstance  connected  with 
this  viscus  in  this  siape  is,  that  tiie  stools  ore  more 
copious  than  in  health,  the  body  being  unable  to  appro- 
priate the  accustomed  quantity  of  nutriment  prepored 
by  the  alomach.  As  the  disee«e  advances  the  patient 
often  suffers  from  irritable  bowels,  or  from  diarrhoea 
alternating  with  constipation  ; while,  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease,  the  diarrham  often  becomes  colliquative, 
hastening  the  fatal  result.  In  some  very  few  instances 
the  peritoneum  ruptures,  and  the  patient  dies  of  peritoni- 
tis, while  in  a somewhat  larger  number  Drojm/  takes 
place — Louis  says  in  one  case  in  four. 

The  Liver  undergoes  a fatty  degeneration  in  about 
one-third  of  the  cases,  and  so  remarkable  a lesion  might 
be  expected  to  give  rise  to  some  particular  symptoms ; 
but  this  ia  not  the  case ; it  may  occasionally  be  felt 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  neither  pain,  nor  altered  state  of 
the  secretions,  or  other  circumstance,  denote  its  diseased 
condition. 

Of  Hectic. — In  some  wty  few  cases  the  patient 
passes  through  this  disease  without  any  attack  of 'fever ; 
out  in  the  large  majority  of  persona  no  sooner  is  the 


u crude  tubercle  *'  eslablusoed  than  the  constitution  wife  Kienwa- 
fers,  and  hectic  of  a marked  character  appears.  The  Ury  Fria* 
simplest  form  of  this  fever  is  a periodical  return  of  a ciplm  ef 
buruiug  beat  iii  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  oi  the 
feet.  More  commonly,  however,  the  hectic  fever  is  V™1 
more  complex,  mid  the  patient  is  seized  with  quotidian 
paroxysms  of  intermitting  lever,  so  that  many  patients 
consider  themselves  to  be  labouring  under  that  disease, 
the  paroxysm  consisting  of  shiveriug,  fever,  ami  pro- 
fuse sweats.  The  tune  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm varies,  for  it  may  come  ihi  in  the  inorniug  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  U most  common  perhaps  in 
the  evening. 

In  many  instances  one  or  more  of  the  stages  of  the 
paroxysm  is  wauling.  Thus  many  patients  suffer  once 
in  the  tweuty-lour  hours  from  coldne-s  ami  shiveriug, 
without  these  being  followed  cither  by  fever  or  sweating, 
and  in  like  manner  the  paroxysm  may  consist  solely  of 
the  hot  or  of  the  sweating  stage.  More  commonly, 
perhaps,  the  paroxysm  consists  of  two  stages,  as  the  cold 
stage  and  the  sweating  stage,  or  of  the  hot  stage  and 
ol  the  sweaiing  stage.  Tin.*  cold  clammy  perspirations 
which  mark  the  former  are  the  horror  of  every  person 
labouring  under  this  complaint.  In  the  latter  the  at- 
tack generally  take*  place  about  five  o'clock  ill  the 
morning,  when  the  patient  awakes  drenched  in  a per- 
spiration so  profuse  that  his  body  and  bed-linen  may 
be  wrung.  Hi*  head  and  chest  are  the  parts  from 
which  it  principally  flows,  and  as  the  paroxysm  subrides 
the  urine  often  deposit.*  a pink  sediment.  Louis  found 
that  ia  about  one- fifth  of  his  cases  the  attack  of  hectic 
was  established  before  any  abscess  or  cavity  was  formed 
in  the  lung,  while  iu  three* fifths  it  was  deferred  till 
after  a cavity  or  vomica  had  formed,  wheuce  lie  con- 
cludes that  the  constitutional  affection  is  not  the  result 
of  the  formation  of  pus.  but  is  a law  incident  to  tuber- 
culoma generally. 

The  pulse  is,  in  a very  few  instances,  of  its  norma) 
frequency  throughout,  or  nearly  no,  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  but  in  99  cases  out  of  100  it  is  small  and  ac- 
ierated  in  every  stage  ; or,  w hile  the  disease  is  yet  inci- 
pient, it  ranges  from  84  to  96 ; in  a more  advauced 
stage  it  vanes  from  1 10  U*  120,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  case  it  often  exceeds  130,  140,  or  IM),  so  a* 
hardly  to  be  counted.  Iu  many  inslunoes  the  pulse 
continues  stationary  at  about  96,  till  the  hectic  comes 
oo,  when  it  becomes  rapid,  but  as  the  fever  subsides  it 
again  returns  to  it*  usual  beat. 

The  emaciation  so  remarkable  iu  this  disease  is  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  tbe  adipo>e 
tissue,  the  muscles,  the  hones,  and  even  the  intestines 
and  skin  are  thinned.  This  emaciution  often  commeucea 
even  before  the  disease  can  be  said  to  be  well  esta- 
blished, so  that  the  patient  has  often  lost  one  or  two 
stone  before  he  applies  for  medical  advice.  In  the 
more  advanced  stuges  tbe  rale  of  emaciutiou  is  lin- 
gular, the  party  lueiug  perhaps  three  pounds  iu  one 
week,  and  gaining  two  pounds  and  a half  in  tbe  next, 
and  Ibis  alternation  of  gain  and  loss  goes  on  for  many 
wrecks,  or  month*,  always  leaving  a balance  against  the 
patient  Towards  the  close  of  life  the  loss  greatly  sur- 
passes the  gain,  and  occasionally  amounts  to  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  pounds  in  a week.  The  total  loss  the 
patient  sustains  is  perhaps  from  one-third  to  half  his 
whole  weight. 

The  mind,  though  not  capable  of  exertion,  is  perfect 
throughout  the  disease,  or  only  wanders  during  tbe  few 
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Klemrn-  last  days  of  existence.  It  is  seldom  the  patient  dreads 
^ the  future  or  despairs  of  the  present,  for  nuture,  how- 
Medtciue,  cxtr  threatening  his  symptom*,  has  imparted  a singular 
• _j—  i buoyancy  to  his  hopes,  and  he  is  always  better;  wonld 
be  quite  well  but  for  his  cough  ; feel*  able  to  take  a 
long  walk,  and  enjoys  in  expectation  his  meals;  yet, 
with  all  this,  he  faints  if  he  attempts  to  cross  the  room, 
and  nauseates  his  food  when  brought  to  him. 

Such  ore  the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
and  which  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  lungs  are 
disrated.  The  stethescope,  however,  adds  many  interest- 
ing additions,  and  enables  us  to  determine  not  only  that 
the  lung  i*  diseased,  but  the  particular  part  of  the  lung 
which  is  diseased,  and  likewise  the  present  state  of  the 
diseased  part  ; and  thus  the  discoveries  of  Loennec  and 
of  Avenbrugger  have  rendered  the  diagnosis  of  Tuber- 
culoma of  these  organs  almost  as  perfect  as  though  the 
disease  was  exposed  to  sight. 

Physical  Symptoms. — If  we  uncover  the  cheat  of  a pa- 
tient labouring  under  cough  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient phthisis,  we  observe  nothing  remarkable,  except 
a*  a general  rule  that  its  transverse  diameters  are  small. 
If  the  disease  be  further  advanced,  we  find  the  patient 
emaciated,  together  with  a singular  immobility  or  inca- 
pacity of  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  chest  imme- 
diately below  the  clavicle,  so  that  he  breathes  chiefly  by 
his  shoulders  and  diaphragm,  and  is  unable  to  “ fill  his 
chest.”  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  whole  of 
the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  viewed  anteriorly,  is  per- 
fectly motionless;  at  a still  more  advanced  stage,  if  an 
abscess  has  burst  into  the  easily  of  the  pleura,  and 
caused  pneumo- thorax,  the  affected  side  is  not  only 
motionless  but  distended,  and  as  it  were  bulging  out. 
The  examination  of  the  bared  chest,  therefore,  often 
afford*  valuable  data  for  forming  a diagnosis  in  phthisis. 

If  we  apply  the  stelhescope  to  the  chest  in  incipient 
phthisis,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  perhaps  little  impaired, 
but  we  hear  the  heart  beating  all  over  the  chest,  and  at 
a rate  which  varies  in  different  subjects  from  90  to  100. 
This  symptom,  if  heard  repeatedly,  is  always  of  anxious 
portent,  for  it  denotes  the  density  of  the  lungs  to  be  in- 
creased, and  thus  rendered  a better  conductor  of  sound, 
and  no  cause  is  so  constant  of  this  change  of  density  as 
tubercular  infiltration.  At  this  period  air  permeates  the 
pulmonary  tissue  generally,  so  that  percussion  is  still  fol- 
lowed by  a clear  sound. 

In  the  second  stage,  ot  that  of  crude  tubercle,  the 
density  of  the  lung  is  still  further  increased,  and  the 
heart  is  consequently  heard  still  more  distinctly  beating 
all  over  the  chest.  Wc  have  also  the  phenomenon  of 
bronchophony.  We  hear  the  louder  pulmonary  bruil  in 
the  healthier  lung,  and  a more  feeble  one  in  the  most  dis- 
eased lung,  accompanied  for  the  most  part  with  bron- 
chial or  troches)  mucous  rhoncus.  On  percussion,  also, 
under  the  clavicles,  the  sound  now  returned  is  dull. 

When  i he  tubercular  matter  is  softened  and  forms  an 
abscess  or  \omics,  we  have,  when  the  condition*  are  fa- 
vourable, pectoriloquy,  but  much  more  commonly 
only  bronchophony.  If  the  conditions  also  be  favour- 
able, we  can  determine  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  souffle  voile  whether  the  abscess  be  superficial  or 
deep  seated ; also  whether  it  be  large,  for  in  this  case 
we  have  the  raleantphorique  ; or  on  the  patient  coughing, 
a gurgling  or  splashing  sound,  or  else  the  tintement 
metallique.  We  can  determine  also  whether  it  has 
burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  causing  pneumo-thorax  ; 
by  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  becoming  enlarged  and 


motionless ; and  by  the  remarkable’Tircu  instance  of  the  Elnara- 

tintement  metal  lapse .”  On  percussion,  also,  under  the  ,aT>  p,n’ 
clavicle,  every  part  of  the  chest,  even  that  which  so  lately  Medicine 
returned  a dull  sound,  now  returns  an  unnaturally  clear  , Jy-,_ 
sound. 

In  the  first  stage  of  phthisis,  say*  Andral,  the  blood 
offers  no  peculiarity,  except  that  the  clot  is  generally 
small  and  dense,  containing  a smaller  proportion  of 
red  globules  than  usual,  while  the  quantity  of  fibrine 
is  normal. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  disease  advance1-,  and 
that  the  tubercles  soften  and  caverns  form,  the  clot  still 
further  diminishes,  but  is  covered  with  a buff,  which  is 
thicker  and  firmer  in  proportion  as  the  disease  is  more 
advanced.  Two  circumstances  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  buff,  or  the  increase  of  fibrine,  so  common 
in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  again  the  continued 
diminution  of  the  red  globule*.  The  buff  in  the  last 
stage*  of  phthisis  is  as  common  as  in  pneumonia,  or  in 
acute  rheumatism. 

These  are  the  general  local  and  physical  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  a ditease  which  can  only  be  confounded  with 
chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis,  however,  between 
the  two  diseases,  is  often  extremely  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  the  patients  equally  labouring  under  cough, 
expectoration,  emaciation,  and  hectic  fever.  The  absence, 
however,  of  the  dull  sound  on  percussion,  as  well  as 
of  pectoriloquy,  give  a reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  the  disease  may  still  be  classed  as  bronchitis,  and 
that  the  patient  i*  not  labouring  under  phthisis. 

The  Prognosis  is  universally  fatal. 

Or  the  Symptoms  or  Tcbckculom*  or  the  Alimen- 
tary Canal,  and  its  accessory  Organs. 

No  symptom  is  yet  known  by  which  tuberculoma  of 
any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  can  be  determined 
during  life ; for  the  symptoms  common  to  this  disorder 
are  common  to  many  other  alterations  of  structure,  and 
even  of  function  of  these  parta,  and  the  only  ground  for 
inferring  it*  existence  is  the  fact  of  the  patient  labouring 
under  phthisis.  The  leading  symptoms  are  diarrhcca, 
and  perhaps  some  slight  peritoneal  pain  or  irritation. 

When  tubercles  form  in  the  liver  or  gplern,  those  vis- 
cera are  commonly  greatly  enlarged,  but  not  the  seat  of 
pain  or  of  much  local  inconvenience  ; the  constitution, 
however,  is  at  length  affected,  the  peritoneum  sympa- 
thize*, and  dropay  follows.  In  the  liver,  when  the 
tuberde  is  superficial  and  large,  it  may  sometimes  he 
fell  through  the  abdominal  walls  during  life.  Hut  the 
spleen  being  deeply  seated,  and  the  tubercle  generally 
small,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  but  cao  seldom  be 
discovered  by  the  touch. 

In  the  kidney,  tubercles  form  in  the  same  latent 
manner,  and  without  pain.  They  also  lead  to  dropsy; 
still  the  dropsy  has  no  particular  feature,  so  that  until 
the  kidney  be  examined  afier  death,  the  real  cause  is 
seldom  cither  inferred  or  discovered.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  their  determining  an  abscess  of  the  kidney  , 
the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine,  the  lumbar  pains,  and 
the  infrequency  of  abscess  of  that  organ  from  any  other 
cause,  may  lead  us  to  infer  the  presence  of  a tubercle  of 
the  kidney. 

The  formation  of  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  is  per- 
haps equally  latent,  but  from  the  irritable  character  of 
this  tissue  they  shortly  give  riae  both  to  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  general  chronic  peritonitis  is 
set  up,  accompanied  with  much  pain,  increased  on  pres- 
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F.  lama  a-  sure,  and  by  a small  and  extremely  rapid  pulse,  and  this 
•gWj-  ia  shortly  followed  by  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
MtSictaa  “Women.  Tuberculated  peritoneum  may  be  distin- 
^ . guished,  however,  from  chronic  peritonitis  by  the  pre- 

vious hectic  state  of  the  patient  and  his  great  emaciation, 
and  by  the  existence  Generally  of  tubercles  in  some  other 
organ  or  tissue  of  the  body. 

Tubercles  of  the  cervical  glands  often  acquire  a {treat 
size  without  giving  pain.  At  length,  however,  they  be- 
come inconvenient  from  their  great  enlargement,  ho  that 
sometimes  the  respiration  is  greatly  impaired  by  their 
pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  death  has  ensued,  not- 
withstanding tracheotomy  has  been  performed, — a 
result  which,  as  the  patient  breathes  freely,  seems  to  de- 
monstrate tint  the  disease  is  not  only  local  but  consti- 
tutional. When  the  tubercular  deposit  is  small,  the 
glands  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue  often  suppurate, 
and  a troublesome  discharge  ensues,  but  ultimately  (he 
patient  recovers  with  his  neck  scarred.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  the  patieut  survives  this  for- 
midable disease. 

When  tub  ere  ules  form  in  the  inguinal  glands,  the 
disease  is  perhaps  at  first  latent ; but  no  sooner  does  it 
become  active,  and  suppuration  lakes  place,  than  the  dis- 
ease spreads  inward*,  the  peritoneum  becomes  affected, 
and  the  patient,  (or  the  most  pari,  ultimately  falls  from  this 
formidable  complaint. 

Tlte  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  is  similarly  latent ; for  whether  the  diseuse  be 
acute  or  chronic,  the  patient  suffers  no  pain.  The  chronic 
form  is  the  most  usual,  and  the  early  symptoms  are — an 
inordinate  appetite,  with  loss  of  flesh,  while  the  stools  are 
much  more  copious  than  in  health.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances the  pulse  liecome*  rapid,  the  emaciation  extreme, 
the  appetite  capricious,  or  altogether  lost,  and  at  last  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea  closes  the  scene.  In  a few  cases 
this  form  of  tabes  uieseuterica  is  acute,  and  its  course 
so  rapid  that  the  patient  falls  before  emaciation  can  take 
place.  A woman  about  thirty-five  was  admitted  into 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  with  diarrhoea,  sickness, and  a rapid 
pulse,  but  no  pain  was  caused  by  pressure  over  the  ab- 
domen. She  died  within  ft  week,  when,  on  exumining 
her,  the  mesentery  was  found  to  be  the  sent  of  many 
tubercles,  as  large  as  small  walnuts,  of  which  many 
were  softened  and  purulent  at  their  centres.  She  was  a 
corpulent  person,  and  had  at  least  two  inches  of  fat  on 
the  ribs.  Lugol  has  seen  many  similar  instances  of  em- 
bonpoint, and  considers  that  the  glandular  structure  is 
consequently  not  the  seat  of  this  affection. 

When  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  bones  of  the  extre- 
mities the  disease  is  at  first  equally  latent,  but  as  it  ad- 
vances the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  great,  the  carti- 
lages become  affected,  suppuration  take*  place,  fistulous 
openings  are  formed,  while  from  the  softened  stale  of 
the  diseased  bones  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
body  crushes  them,  and  the  limb  is  shortened.  If  the 
disease  be  situated  in  the  vertebra?  these  bones  are  equally 
broken  down,  so  that  pressure  is  made  on  the  spinal 
cord  ; the  patient  now  suffers  great  pain  down  the  back, 
and  the  power  of  locomotion  is  often  greatly  impaired. 
The  displaced  parts,  however,  at  length  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  condition,  and  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates by  anchylosis ; and  this  having  taken  place,  the 
patient,  though  deformed,  recovers,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately enjoys  a considerable  share  of  heulth.  If  the  dis- 
ease should  take  place  in  the  long  bones,  as  the  head  of 
the  femur  or  ita  condyles  there  in  the  same  latency,  lol- 
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lowed  by  great  suffering,  which  often  destroys  the  pa- 
tient before  the  disease  has  run  its  course  and  the  ten- 
dency to  health  restored. 

The  many  tubercular  affections  to  which  the  cutaneous 
tissue  is  subject,  cause  but  little  constitutional  affection, 
neither  is  the  local  inconvenience  great ; the  patient  in- 
deed, is  annoyed  by  the  uusighiliness  they  occasion, 
but  even  in  elephantiasis  he  often  survives  many 
years. 

Treatment.— -It  appears,  from  the  preceding  state- 
ment, that  tubercle  has  a natural  tendency  in  some 
tissues,  as  the  bones,  the  cervical  glands,  and  the  cutis, 
after  destroying  or  impairing  the  part,  to  terminate  in 
the  patient's  recovery.  When,  however,  the  tubercular 
deposit  takes  place  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  or  other  important  organ,  the  patient  is 
uniformly  destroyed.  The  treatment,  then,  of  tubercu- 
loma resolves  itself  into  what  can  be  done  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  a natural  tendency  to  a return  to 
health  ; aud,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
termination  is  inevitable  death. 

When  the  tubercle,  then,  is  deposited  in  the  bones,  in 
the  cervical  glands,  or  other  parts  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  disease  to  subside,  itjs  important, 
whether  suppuration  has  or  has  not  taken  place,  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient  by  quino,  sarsaparilla, 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  other  tonic,  as  also  by  wine 
and  a generous  diet,  and  the  disease  thus  treated  some- 
times subsides  before  the  patient’s  health  becomes  irre- 
trievably lost.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  local  treatment 
in  these  cases,  as  by  poultices,  ointments,  or  washes,  is 
in  general  injurious,  hi  the  e*<ent,  however,  of  this 
treatment  failing,  it  may  be  a question,  supposing  a 
joint  to  be  affected,  whether  the  patient  should  not  be 
ad  vised  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  far  larger  class  of  tuberculoma 
of  those  organs  in  which  tlie  uatural  and  inevitable 
tendency  is  towards  death,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
fatal  course  is  little  if  in  any  degree  retarded  by  medi- 
cine. We  possess  no  cure  at  present  for  tubercle  of  the 
brain  ; nttd  it  is  admitted,  with  hardly  an  exception,  by 
the  whole  medical  profession,  that  we  possess  no  remedy 
for  phthisis;  and  the  same  admission  must  be  made  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  our  at  present  curing  or  even  in- 
fluencing the  course  of  tubercle  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
kidney,  or  of  the  mesenteric  or  cervical  glands,  or  or  tu- 
bercle infesting  serous  or  mucous  tissues.  The  cure  of  all 
these  forms  of  tuberculoma  will  probably  ultimately  be 
found  to  yield  to  some  specific  medicine  hereafter  to 
be  discovered  ; hut  till  that  happy  event  shall  take  place, 
the  resources  of  art  are  limited  entirely  to  palliatives  ; we 
shall  limit  the  few  remarks  we  have  vet  to  make  on  this 
distressing  subject  to  the  treatment  in  phthisis. 

Phthisis  has  been  often  treated  on  every  general  prin- 
ciple that  could  affect  the  part  through  the  medium  of 
the  constitution  : thus  the  patient  has  been  bled,  both 
generally  and  locally,  and  the  blotsd  drawn  has  been  in 
every  quantity  ; but  a*  a general  rule  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blond  taken,  so  has 
been  the  rapidity  and  the  fatality  of  the  disease:  counter 
irritations,  also,  of  every  kind  have  been  employed  ; and 
yet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any  favourable 
results.  The  patient  has  likewise  been  treated  with 
every  known  purgative,  either  to  regulate  the  bowel*, 
or  rise  with  a view  to  a more  active  operation,  and  also 
with  every  known  emetic,  either  with  the  intention  of 
easing  the  cough,  or  else  of  producing  vomiting,  aud 
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Klrir*n-  jel  the  party  has  in  no  instance  been  ultimately  benefited. 
la*y  Pfin;  In  like  manner,  every  tonic  remedy  has  been  tried  ; but 
Medicine  lhe  c°nslitul»on  has  in  no  instance  been  so  influenced 
^ as  to  lead  u*  to  imagine  that  the  disease  haa  been  cured. 
The  failure  of  every  mode  of  tjeneral  treatment , there- 
fore, necessarily  show*  that  the  remedy,  when  discovered, 
must  be  of  a specific  character. 

The  number  of  substances  which  hare  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  hope  of  finding  this  specific  i*  quite 
remarkable : yet  none  of  them  has  in  any  sensible  degree 
atfcct*«l  either  the  symptoms,  or  the  course  of  the 
disease,  or  visibly  accelerated  or  retarded  it*  so  o in- 
stantly fatal  termination.  Kvery  metal  of  which  half 
an  ounce  could  be  procured  has  been  tried  in  some 
form  or  other,  even  to  osmium,  so  difficult  to  procure,  on 
account  «t  its  volatility,  and  yet  without  any  sensibly 
good  effect.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of 
these  various  trials  is,  that  it  ha*  been  found  that 
minute  doses  of  arsenic,  exhibited  for  n few  days,  have 
improved  the  sputa,  and  appeared  to  benefit  the  patient, 
but  if  continued  longer,  the  effect  has  been  injurious; 
mercury  is  in  every  case  injurious,  and  its  use  even  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease.  Every  mineral  acid  has  been 
tried,  even  to  the  fluoric,  so  seldom  obtained  without 
impurity,  f>ut  with  the  same  negative  result.  Each 
known  vegetable  acid  has  heen  put  in  requisition — os  the 
tartaric,  citric,  gallic,  benzole,  oxalic,  and  hydrocyanic, 
&c.,  but  without  benefit.  Neither  have  the  many 
alkalies  now  discovered,  whether  exhibited  simply  or 
iu  combination,  been  productive  of  any  more  satisfactory 
result.  Almost  every  wood,  and  also  the  hark  of 
almost  every  wood,  has  been  aliku  tried  for  this  greut 
end,  as  also  a numberless  amount  of  seeds,  os  well  os 
almost  every  bulbous  root.  The  only  substance,  how- 
ever, out  of  these  extensive  classes  of  possible  remedies 
that  has  produced  any  very  sensible  result,  was  the 
cevadillo,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  veralrine ; and 
in  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  this  was  tried 
it  appeared  rapidly  to  enfeeble  the  powers  of  the  patieut, 
and  to  hasteu  his  death. 

In  conclusion,  every  oil,  whether  fixed  or  volatile — 
every  opiate,  and  every  sther  has  been  given — every 
gas,  also,  that  the  ingenuity  of  modern  chemistry  has 
discovered,  has  been  inhaled  without  producing  any 
sensible  benefit.  The  extent  to  which  these  attempts 
to  cure  phthisis  ha*  been  carried,  ha*  shown  how 
very  few  of  the  substance*  with  which  nature  has  sur- 
rounded us  are  actually  injurious,  and  is  consequently 
a strong  argument  for  pursuing  this  interesting  path 
of  inquiry ; for  the  powerful  remedies  we  possess  in  con- 
trolling and  curing  many  other  diseases  is  a most  con- 
vincing reason  that  an  antidote  or  specific  remedy  for 
phthisis  will  ultimately  be  discovered. 

As  the  cure  of  phthisis  is  still  a problem,  the  only 
hope  of  a family  predisposed  to  this  disease  escaping  is 
by  prevention.  But  as  the  remote  cause  is  so  obscure, 
so  the  avoid  ) nee  of  it  is  a mai'er  of  vast  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Still,  it  being  well  known  that  the  artificial 
habits  of  domestic  town  life  are  more  favourable  to  its 
production  than  those  of  a country  life,  it  may  be  de- 
termined us  a general  rule,  that  a predisposed  person 
should,  if  possible,  reside  in  the  country,  accustom  him- 
self In  exercise,  and  expose  himself,  when  properly 
clothed.  10  tine  weather.  It  may  be  questionable,  also, 
whether  the  habits  of  drinking  everything  hot,  and 
everything  i npre quoted  with  some  foreign  substance,  as 
tea,  collet-,  eliocoiate.  or  beer,  does  not  impair  the 


digestive  organs,  debilitate  the  system,  and  facilitate  the  EVnien- 
produrtion  of  this  disease.  The  stalled  ox,  artificially  **7 
fed  on  boiled  food  and  hot  mashes,  falls  all  easy  and  ^.”clac- 
ready  victim  to  this  disease ; aud  horses,  it  is  well  known, 
that  drink  fool  and  dirty  water,  although  they  become  *0 
fond  of  it  a*  to  drink  none  other,  usually  become  broken- 
winded,  or  otherwise  affected  in  the  lungs. 

After  phthisis  has  formed,  no  question  is  more  dis- 
tressing to  answer,  when  it  is  evident  all  our  remedies 
are  failing,  than  **  What  is  next  to  be  done  ?”  Should 
the  patient  try  change  of  air  ? Change  of  place,  however, 
appear*  to  suggest  itself  in  all  countries,  but  perhap* 
rather  as  a reiief  to  the  physician,  than  as  an  efficient 
resource  for  the  patient.  If  the  disease,  then,  break  nut 
ill  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  the  practice  to  send  the 
patient  to  this  country  to  prolong  his  existence.  Again, 
if  it  breuk  out  on  the  continent  of  America,  the  patient 
is  sent  to  the  West  India  Islands;  and  if  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  he  is  sent  to  the  continent  of  America. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  the  practice  in  this  country  to  send 
the  patient  to  the  south  of  France,  to  Madeira,  to 
Malta,  or  to  Naples;  but  alas!  herw  few  return  to 
boast  of  the  benefits  they  have  received. 

It  may  be  stated  that  diet  has  little  influence  over 
the  disease,  when  once  formed ; and  it  isofliitle  moment 
as  to  the  ultimate  result,  whether  the  food  of  the 
patient  be  strictly  animal,  strictly  vegetable,  or  whether 
it  be  mixed.  It  is  perhaps  also  of  little  moment  what 
sort  of  wine  the  patient  drinks,  and  some  have  even 
drank  pure  ether,  without  sensible  injury;  even  a 
strictly  water  diet  would  perhaps  be  little  serviceable  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  only  useful  directions, 
therefore,  that  can  be  given  for  avoiding  this  disease,  is 
to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  to  change 
place  as  often  os  the  convenience  of  the  party  permits,  and 
perhaps  in  most  instances  to  seek  a more  southern 
climate,  when  this  point  can  be  easily  attained.  The 
party  ought  also  to  wear  flannel. 

The  disease  being  once  established,  we  have  only 
palliatives  to  assuage  in  some  degree  the  symptoms. 

Mild  opiates,  as  the  syrup  of  poppies  afford  great  relief" 
to  the  cough,  and  are  remedies  for  which  the  patient 
expresses  himself  most  grateful ; the  heavier  opiates, 
however,  are  in  general  less  beneficial,  and  often  pro- 
duce headache.  Against  the  night  sweats  the  infus.  rose 
c.  up.  tetheri*  nitrici  3 j.  6l“  horis  is  our  best  palliative. 

When  baunorrhage  comes  on,  it  is  best  met  by  the  hitare 
Irate  of  potash ; but  as  we  are  combating  a symptom, 
rather  than  an  original  disease,  this  potent  medicine 
is  often  inefficacious  ; and  where  diorrhrea  threatens  to 
accelerate  the  fatal  catastrophe,  a few  doses  of  the 
mist,  crets  comp.  c.  opio,  or  else  a drachm  of  syrnp 
of  poppies  after  each  stool,  often  give  a satutarv  check 
to  this  rapidly  debilitating  state.  The  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  seldom  controlled  by  digitalis  ; and  even  when 
most  successful,  the  patient  is  more  distressed  by  the 
medicine  than  benefited  by  the  result.  Whatever  other 
symptoms  may  anse  should  be  treated  in  the  mildest 
manner,  and  with  our  simplest  remedies,  for  even  re- 
moving the  accident,  however  distressing,  is  ulwaya 
followed  by  a declension  of  power,  which  is  rarely  re- 
covered I rum. 

Phthisis  is  in  mnny  parts  of  the  continent  supposed  to 
be  contagious,  and  ihe  clothe*  and  bedding  of  the 
deceased  patient  are  immediately  burnt.  There  is  do 
sufficient  reason,  however,  Irotn  any  evidence  afforded 
by  the  disease  in  this  country,  to  suppose  this  diMMise 
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^'eiy5TV*  can  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  In 
Sry  some  few  instances  a wife  has  appeared  to  have  con- 
Mr  ill  ci  nr.  ed  it  from  her  husband,  or  the  husband  from  his 

y — . — . ■ wife  ; knit  in  a disease  of  such  common  occurrence. 

such  events  must  occasionally  follow  one  another,  aud 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  remarkable  or  as  necessarily 
connected;  and,  taking  them  altogether,  they  are  too 
few  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  phthisis 
being  a contagious  disorder. 

Order  IV. — Op  Carcinoma. — Cancer — a Crab. 

Carcinoma  is  a peculiar  morbid  growth  or  substance, 
formed  principally  in  the  cellular  tissue,  but  likewise 
in  every  other  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body.  It  was 
a disease  welt  known  to  the  ancients,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  appearances  it  gives  rise  to  in  the  female 
breast,— I the  superficial  veins  of  that  part,  when  affected 
with  cancer,  becoming  enlarged,  radiating,  and  having 
thus  some  resemblance  to  the  daws  of  a crab.  In 
modern  times  the  development  of  its  laws  has  employed 
the  pens  of  Hey,  Lobstein,  Recamier.  Andral.  Carswell, 
Kiernan,  and  of  many  others.  This  formidable  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  returns  of  the  registrar-gene- 
ral, destroyed  24SS  persons  in  England  ami  Wales  in 
1 839. 

Carcinoma  may  be  divided  into  carcinoma  durum  and 
into  carcinoma  molle,  or  into  hard  cancer  and  into  soft 
cancer.  This  division  is  established  on  differences  ob- 
served in  their  course,  and  in  their  phenomena,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  second  stage  ; also  from  their  affecting, 
for  the  most  part,  different  organs  and  lissues,as  well  as 
persons  at  opposite  periods  of  life.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  instances  a*  in  cancer  of  the  breast, 
the  two  forms  may  co-exist.  The  caK9  of  soft  cancer 
ore  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  hard  cancer,  but 
the  ratio  is  not  determined. 

Op  Carcinoma  Durum. 

Remote  Causes. — The  remote  causes  of  Carcinoma 
Durum  are  extremely  obscure.  For  it  appears  to  be 
connected  with  a particular  idiosyncrasy  or  constitution  ; 
but  how  that  idiosyncrasy  is  formed  has  not  as  yet  received 
any  elucidation.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however, 
of  its  being  const  it  uiional ; for  if  the  disease  occurs  in  a 
part  capable  of  being  amputated,  and  it  be  amputated, 
nevertheless  the  disease  returns  for  the  most  part  either 
in  that  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  The  dispo- 
sition once  formed,  all  that  depresses  the  vital  powers 
appears  to  be  productive  of  this  disease : thus  great 
mental  depression  opjwars  to  have  been  an  exciting 
cause  in  Bonaparte,  who,  after  his  endless  series  of  dis- 
asters, ultimately  died  from  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In 
other  cases  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  mechanical 
injuries,  and  from  accidental  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Hard  cancer  seldom  occurs 
till  after  40,  and  from  that  period  the  liability  increases 
with  age.  Its  connexion  with  age  may  be  best  exem- 
plified by  stating,  that  its  more  usual  seat  are  those  organs 
whose  vitalitv  or  functions  are  considerably  impaired  by 
time.  Thus  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  mamma,  uterus  or 
in  the  ovaries  till  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation— 
nor  in  the  organs  of  generation  of  the  male  till  towards 
old  age,  nor  in  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  till  after  40.  Cancer  i«  supposed  likewise  to  be  in 
many  instances  hereditary,  and  to  run  in  families.  It 
also  very  constantly  occurs  in  persons  of  considerable 


physical  power,  and  remarkable  for  their  patient  suf*  Kl«n-a- 
fering,  as  well  as  for  intellectual  superiority.  ri'jorf 

Pathology. — Carcinoma  durum  has  two  singes, — or  a Mwlicin*. 
hard  or  schirrous  stage,  and  a stage  of  softening. 

In  carcinoma  durum  the  cancerous  matter  is  always 
deposited  in  a hard  or  schirrous  state,  and  the  duration 
of  this  state  constitutes  the  first  stage.  It  may  be  de- 
posited in  masses*  or  else  be  infiltrated  iulo  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  organ  or  tissue  affected  ; aud  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  most  common  form.  When  formed  into 
masses  they  are  geuerally  lobulatcd,  dense,  and  often 
contained  in  a cyst;  again,  when  these  masses  are  cut 
into,  we  find  them  to  consist  of  two  substances, — the  one 
is  the  cancerous  deposit  or  growth,  and  the  other  is 
cellular  tissue;  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  divider! 
surface  in  general  is  that  of  a hard,  white,  semi-carti- 
iaginous  substance,  streaked  by  fibres  radiating  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  They  are  of  consider- 
able density  and  firmness,  and  in  hardness  of  texture 
vary  from  hard  boiled  white  of  egg  to  cartilage — the 
knife  crying  as  it  cuts  through  them. 

The  cancctous  deposit,  however,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  different 
organs  or  tissues  it  affects.  In  this  cave  the  affected, 
tissue  becomes  gradually  increased  ill  thickness  and  in 
density  by  a slow  deposition,  or  else  growth  of  this  matter, 
so  that  the  part,  if  now  divided,  presents  the  same  hard 
semi-transparent  character  as  in  the  masses,  but  more 
interspersed  with  cellular  tissue,  the  diseased  portion 
being  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  healthy  membrane 
or  tissue.  In  the  mucous  tissues,  as  those  of  the  sto- 
mach or  uterus,  the  infiltrated  matter  has  often  a con- 
siderable thickness,  measuring  from  a quarter  of  au  iuch 
to  an  inch,  or  perhaps  even  more.  On  the  contrary, 
when  infiltrated  into  the  cutaneous  tissue,  the  layer  is 
often  so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible,  ami  the 
disease  commences  with  little  other  appearauce  Ilian  a 
small  hard  pimple,  or  a small  erysipelatous  tumor,  or 
even  by  a slight  fissure  or  crack  in  the  skin. 

After  a certain  but  indefinite  period,  which  varies 
from  a few  months  to  a few  years,  the  schirrous  stage 
terminates,  and  the  secoud  stage,  or  that  of  softening , 
begins.  In  mucous  membranes  this  softening  usually 
takes  place  at  their  surface,  or  superficially, — as  at  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  at  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  An  ulcer  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  softened  state,  and  is  at  first  superficial, 
and  presents  many  remarkable  varieties,  as  au  inverted 
or  everted  edge — an  irregular  form,  white  its  base  may 
be  granulating  at  one  part  and  sloughing  at  another. 

Its  course  is  burrowing,  often  penetrating  between  the 
cauerrous  lobules  ami  perforating  the  peritoneum.  The 
pus  secreted  by  this  sure  is  fu»tid  ; often  a mere  ichor, 
or  else  pus  mixed  with  blood,  and  so  acrid  as  to  inflame 
the  parts  over  which  it  Hows.  In  a lew  instances  the 
large  vessels  participating  in  the  disease  ulcerate,  aud 
the  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage. 

The  duration  of  the  schirrous  stage  of  a cancerous 
tumor,  it  has  been  slated,  is  very  uncertain,  and  may 
terminate  in  a few  month'-, or  may  last  several  years.  A 
cancerous  mammary  gland,  for  instance,  has  b«  en  known 
to  remain  indolent  fur  14  years,  and  has  ut  the  end  of 
that  lime  been  removed  by  au  operation.  This  indolent 
character  of  carcinoma  is  limited,  however,  to  (lie  schir- 
rous slag*  ; for  after  it  has  softened,  or  i:s  second  stage 
commenced,  its  course  is  rapid,  and  a few  weeks  or  a 
few  mouths  now  generally  terminate  the  patient's  life. 
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Hemm-  the  part  affected  in  no  inatance  cicatrizing,  or  being  again 
tary  l*ria-  restored  to  a healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Hecht.  jun.,  has  examined  the  chemical  proper- 
. _ lies  of  a large  schirrous  mammary  gland,  and  also  of 

a achirrous  uterus,  and  his  analysis  is  as  follows:-— 

Schirrous  mammary  gland. 


Grains. 

Albumen  2 

Gelatine 20 

Fibrine  ........  20 

Fluid  fatty  matter 10 

Water  and  loss 20 

72 

Schirrous  uterus. 

• Grains. 

Fatty  matter 10 

Fibrine  ...  .....10 

Gelatine 1!> 

Water  


70 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  analyses  show 
the  existence  of  any  of  the  usual  salts  of  the  blood, 
while  calcination  gave  for  b residue  only  five  grains  of 
carbon.  The  truth  of  these  anaiy-es,  however,  is  ques- 
tioned by  Mailer ; for  he  says  he  has  boiled  these  tumors 
from  18  to  24  hours,  and  only  obtained  a very  small 
quantity  of  gelatine  ; he  considers  them  to  be  for  the  most 
part  albuminous,  and  to  contain  some  ca&eiue  and  sali- 
vary mattiT. 

Many  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
origin  and  intimate  structure  of  cancer,  and  also  of  its 
essential  character.  Adams  considers  it  to  be  caused  by 
an  animal  of  the  hydatid  species,  which  he  calls  hydatis 
carcinomatous.  While  Brousaais  considers  it  to  be  a 
product  of  inflammation,  although  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  a blood-vessel  to  be  seen  either  in  the  tumor 
itself  or  in  the  surrounding  parts.  An  to  its  peculiar 
nature,  as  developed  by  the  microscope,  M filler  con- 
siders it  to  be  characterized  by  a number  of  spindle- 
shaped  or  caudate  bodies  ; while  Mr  Kirrnan  considers 
it  to  be  composed  of  enlarged  and  varicose  capillaries. 
With  respect  to  its  more  essential  character,  some  con- 
sider it  to  be  a heterologoe  deposit,  and  devoid  of 
organic  life ; while  others  view  it  as  a substance  or 
growth,  enjoying  an  independent  life,  and  attacking 
every  organ  or  tissue  that  has  a feeble  vitality. 

A more  important  question  is,  whether  the  secretions 
from  a cancerous  ulcer  are  contagious  j and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  loathsome  disease  can- 
not be  communicated.  Alibert  has  made  dogs  swallow 
the  ichorous  serosity  collected  from  a cancerous  ulcer, 
but  the  health  of  those  animals  was  not  impaired.  Du- 
puytren  has  like  wise  introduced  portions  of  cancerous 
parts  into  the  stomachs  of  many  animals — lias  injected 
the  pus  into  their  veins,  and  into  their  different  serous 
cavities,  but  without  producing  any  other  result  than 
any  other  irritating  matter  would  have  caused.  Women 
also  having  the  neck  of  the  uterus  destroyed  by  carci- 
noma have  conceived  and  borne  children,  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  husband  nor  child  have  appeared  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  Alibert  aud  others  have  likewise  inocu- 
lated themselves  with  cancerous  matter,  and  yet  no 
contagious  effect  followed.  Neither  has  this  disease  at 


any  time  been  known  to  result  from  Occidents  incident  Memen- 
to the  examination  either  of  the  living  or  dead  person.  eirlra  of” 

In  the  first  stage,  the  blood  in  cancer,  as  in  tubercle, 
is  normal  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine ; but  in  the  second  ■-  — . 

stage  that  substance  is,  for  the  most  part,  increased. 

Such  are  the  general  laws  of  carcinoma  durum , a 
disease  which  attacks  princi|»ally  the  skin,  the  mammary 
glands,  the  lympliatic  glands,  the  uterus  and  ovary,  the 
epididymis,  and  testicle ; also  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  pharynx  to  the  rectum. 

Indeed,  it  seems  limited  to  these  parts,  probably  never 
affecting  the  viscera,  llie  bones,  or  the  muscles.  It  is 
now,  however,  necessary  to  describe  more  minutely  the 
disease  as  it  affects  particular  parts. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  this  afflicting  dis- 
ease, which  begins  by  the  formation  of  a tumor,  generally 
small,  but  hard  or  schirrous.  This  tumor,  though  long 
indolent,  is,  at  the  end  of  a greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  the  seat  of  severe  lancinating  pains,  which  are  the 
precursors  of  its  softening.  The  softening  of  the  can- 
cerous tumor  at  length  takes  place  at  its  superficies, 
and  the  surface  of  the  tongue  ulcerates,  and  the  edge  of 
the  ulcer  m thickened  and  contracted,  so  that  it  is  partly 
inverted  and  partly  everted,  while  its  bose  is  hard,  livid, 
or  bleeding,  and  its  secretions  fa- lid.  like  progress  of 
the  disease  is  still  slow  but  unerring,  and  towards  its 
close  a large  portion  of  the  tongue  is  seen  eaten  away ; 
the  sub-lingual  and  aub-maxiliarv  glands  enlarged  and 
involved  in  the  cancerous  formation,  and  the  mouth 
generally  in  such  a state  that  the  patient  is  reduced  to 
a spoon  diet,  swallows  the  cancerous  ichor  with  his 
food,  becomes  greatly  emaciated,  and  at  last  dies,  per- 
haps of  haemorrhage,  an  object  of  loathing  to  himself  and 
of  pity  and  commiseration  to  others. 

Cancer  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  is  rare,  although 
the  tonsils  are  greatly  liable  to  be  simply  hypertrophied 
and  indurated.  The  disease  usually  begins  with  some  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  when,  if  the  amygdalte  be  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  we  find  them  enlarged  ; or,  if  the  pha- 
rynx, we  perceive  a hard  circumscribed  thickened  mass 
occupying  a greater  or  less  extent  of  the  pharyngeal 
membrane.  After  a considerable  period  of  indolent  in- 
action, lancinating  pains  shoot  through  the  part,  followed 
by  the  peculiar  ulceration,  which  extends  in  spite  of  every 
treatment,  till  at  last  the  amygdalae,  the  phary  ngeal  mem- 
brane, the  soft  palate,  the  posterior  palatine  bones,  the 
glottis,  larynx,  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  ba*e  of  the 
skull,  are  perhaps  all  destroyed,  and  the  dura  mater 
exposed,  and  in  this  dreadful  state  the  patient  sinks, 
grateful  for  the  relief  death  affords. 

The  (esophagus  is  more  frequently  affected  with  hard 
cancer  than  any  of  the  preceding  parts.  The  first  symp- 
toms are  a difficulty  of  swallowing;  and,  if  the  probang 
be  passed,  an  obstacle  is  felt.  The  disease,  at  first 
indolent,  at  length  becomes  active,  and  the  patient  falls. 

The  morbid  appearances  which  present  themselves  after 
death  are-  a more  or  less  irregularly  contracted  slate  of 
the  reMiphagus,  often  extending  for  several  inches,  and 
sometimes  reducing  the  diameter  of  this  portion  of  the 
canal  In  the  size  of  a common  quill.  Its  walls  are  more 
or  less  irregularly  thickened  and  indurated  by  tike  can- 
cerous deposit,  so  that  they  may  measure  half  an  inch,  an 
inch,  and  even  more.  The  portion  immediately  above 
the  strictured  part  is  commonly  pouchy,  and  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  contain  two  and  even  three  lbs. 
of  ailment  unable  to  force  its  way  into  the  stomach. 

In  general  superficial  ulceration  has  taken  place  at  the 
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Eletnee-  surface  of  (lie  mucous  membrane,  and  in  a few  aura  between  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  or  the  stomach  and  Kleawn- 
eiple*  of"  burrows  in  its  usual  manner,  till  at  length  it  has  the  spleen;  and  those  viscera  have  been  extensively  de-  t4r>‘  Pri,,‘ 

Medicine,  perhaps  perforated  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  the  patient  strayed.  Also,  when  the  body  of  the  stomach  has  been  jJjjK"  ^ 
falls  from  the  aliment  escaping  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  affected,  the  gastric  artery  or  vein  has  become  involved 
or  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  quantity  of  food  in  the  disease,  has  ulcerated  and  ruptured,  and  the  pa- 
which  reaches  the  stomach  in  these  cuses  is  extremely  tient  has  died  from  profuse  haemorrhage.  Again,  when 
small,  so  that  the  patient’s  hunger  is  never  satiated  ; and  the  cardiac  orifice  has  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  that 
probably  from  this  continued  irritation  the  stomach  pre-  portion  of  the  stomach  lias  adhered  to  the  diaphragm, 
sents  some  remarkable  appearances  ; being,  for  the  most  and  its  contents  have  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
part,  small,  thin,  and  of  a dark,  dirty,  rusty  brown  co-  In  general,  in  whatever  portion  of  the  stomach  the  dis- 
lour ; appearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stomachs  case  he  situated,  the  sound  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
of  destitute  and  famished  patients.  In  some  few  in-  brane  is  usually  found  coated  with  a blackish  or  cho- 
M&ncts,  when  the  disease  more  principally  affects  the  colate  coloured  mucus. 

posterior  porliou  of  the  orsophagua,  the  bodies  of  the  The  mall  intestines  are  very  rarely  indeed  (bund  to 
vertrbrac  have  become  infiltrated  with  the  cancerous  be  the  seat  of  cancer.  Chardel,  however,  mentions 
matter,  and  Chardel  mentions  a case  in  which  they  having  seeu  them  thickened  and  in  a cancerous  state 
were  so  softened  that  he  was  able  to  cut  them  with  a throughout  their  whole  extent.  Much  more  frequently, 
knife.  however,  only  a small  portion  of  the  intestine  is  affected, 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  embrace  the  whole  as  two  or  three  inches,  which  becomes  thickened  and 
extent  of  this  organ,  or  any  part  of  it.  More  usually,  contracted  so  as  hardly  to  admit  the  passage  of  a dam- 
howover,  the  affection  is  partial,  and  the  parts  most  com-  son  stone.  This  portion  pursues  the  usual  course, 
monly  affected  are  the  orifices, — the  frequency  of  the  sometimes  ulcerating  before  the  death  of  the  patient; 
attack  falling,  1st,  on  the  pylorus,  or  the  orifice  connect-  and  sometimes  rupturing  into  the  peritoneum,  and  de- 
ing  the  stomach  and  duodenum ; 2ndlv,  the  cardiac  straying  the  patient. 

orifice,  or  that  which  connects  the  stomach  with  the  The  colon  is  more  frequently  affected  with  cancer 
oesophagus  ; and  lasily,  on  the  body  of  the  stomach.  than  the  small  intestines ; and  although  the  ctccum  and 
When  the  orifices  are  the  seat  of  cancer,  they  are  rectum,  according  to  the  usual  law  of  the  orifices  being 
constantly  found  contracted,  but  not  rinsed,  so  that  they  the  usual  seat  of  the  disease,  are  the  parts  most  fre- 
appear  to  be  in  a state  of  permanent  patency,  the  canal  quently  affected,  yet  it  also  often  occurs  in  the  more 
often  not  exceeding  in  diameter  that  of  a quill.  The  central  parts  of  this  intestine.  This  disease,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  orifices  are  often  greatly  thickened,  the  can-  hollow  organs  generally,  always  occasions  contraction  ; 
cered  portion  varying  from  a few  lines  to  a large  tu-  so  that  we  constantly  find  the  diameter  of  the  gut  rc- 
mor.  In  general,  when  the  orifices  are  affected,  the  duced  in  these  cases,  and  oftentimes  ao  much  so  that 
cancerous  deposit  slops  suddenly  at  the  commencement  a substance  of  the  sixe  of  a pea  can  hardly  pass.  In 
of  the  duodenum  or  ajsophagus  ; but  sometimes  it  extends  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Talma,  the  intestine  was 
a considerable  distance  along  these  canals.  The  pylo-  contracted  almost  to  obliteration.  This  obstruction  to 
ms  being  affected,  the  stomach  is  often  much  dilated.  the  course  of  the  fecal  matter  causes  it  to  accumulate, 

When  the  body  of  tire  stomach  is  affected,  the  greater  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  superior  portion  often 
curvature  is  its  most  frequent  seat.  The  cancerous  becomes  enormously  distended,  almost  to  bursting, 
formation  is  of  varied  thickness,  as  in  other  parts,  but  it  Many  pounds  weight,  or  many  gallons  by  measure  of 
does  not  form  those  large  masses  which  are  seen  at  the  fecal  matters  have  often  been  takeu  from  it.  The  walls 
orifices;  while,  in  extent,  it  varies  from  the  size  of  an  are  thickened  in  the  usual  manner,  and  very  frequently 
inch  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  even  sometimes  era-  ulcerate  at  the  mucous  surface,  and  the  ulcer,  from  the 
braces  nearly  the  whole  stomach.  In  these  eases  we  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed,  often  assumes  a 
find  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  opposite  states  either  of  hideous  character,  ruptures  the  intestine,  and  the 
hypertrophy  or  of  atrophy;  for,  in  some  instances,  they  patient  dies  of  peritonitis.  The  extent  of  the  cancered 
form  fasciculi  of  great  size,  or  as  big  as  a wheatrn  portion  is  in  general  not  more  than  a few  inches, 
straw ; while,  in  other  specimens,  wc  are  not  able  to  but  Bouillaud  has  seen  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
discover  in  the  midst  of  the  thickened  and  indurated  intestine  schirroua. 

cellular  tissue  more  than  a few  discoloured,  attenuated  W hen  the  reef  urn  is  the  port  ion  of  the  colon  affected,  the 
fibres,  separated  by  wide  intervals.  The  cancerous  de-  carvceradpartisoftenenormouslythickenedfrointbequan- 
generescence  is  not  always  limited  to  the  stomach,  but  tityofkxwe  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  it  being  filled 
often  extends  to  the  glands  situated  on  its  edge;  and  with  the  cancerous  deposit.  The  disease  may  begin  at  the 
then  enlarged  lymphatics  can  he  traced  sometimes  to  anal  extremity,  or  it  may  commence  at  the  sphincters,  or 
the  mesentery,  whose  glands  are  also  often  enlarged.  at  two,  three,  or  more  inches  above  them.  At  whatever 
In  whatever  part  of  the  stomach  the  disease  he  seated,  part,  however,  it  begins,  it  has  a tendency  to  spread 
the  patient  often  survives  till  the  cancerous  portion  ul-  upwards  and  downwards ; and  even  all  the  left  por- 
cerates,  with  its  usual  terrific  characteristics,  first  super-  tiotl  of  the  transverse  colon  has  been  involved  in  it, 
ficially  at  its  mucous  surface,  hut  afterwards  perhaps  pe-  In  proportion  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  canal  becomes 
netrating  between  the  lobules  of  the  diseased  structure  contracted,  so  that  the  fecal  matters  are  either  passed 
till  it  reaches  the  peritoneum,  which,  rupturing,  the  pa-  with  difficulty  in  a fluid  state,  or,  if  solid,  are  as  thin  as 
tient  dies  of  peritonitis.  Sometimes  the  greater  curvature  a ribbon.  The  disease  at  length  ulcerates  ; and  the 
of  the  stomach  adheres  to  the  colon,  and  then  these  parts  ulcer,  if  possible,  is  of  a more  than  usually  frightful 
may  ulcerate  into  each  other,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  character,  having  the  hard  inverted  and  everted  edge, 
stomach  may  pass  into  the  colon,  or  the  contents  of  the  a hard  fungoid  bleeding  base,  and  penetrating  deeply, 
colon  into  the  stomach,  and  fecal  matter  be  thus  thrown  so  an  often  to  perforata  the  bladder  in  the  male,  or  the 
up  by  the  mouth.  Adhesions  have  also  been  seen  formed  bladder  and  uLerus  in  the  female,  and  from  these  causes 
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the  fecal  matters  may  paws  forwards,  and  the  urinary 
R<crel'onR  backwards.  The  patient  seldom  long  survives 
llrtirisT  the  sad  suffering  this  stale  of  things  produces. 

..  , The  Madder  and  ureters  are  sometimes  the  exclusive 

seat  of  this  disease,  and  the  affection,  though  in  a few 
instances  general,  is  more  commonly  partial.  Its 
characters  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  incipient  state  as 
in  tlie  stomach,  and  the  organ  may  be  dilated  or  con- 
tracted, ami  its  muscular  coat  atrophied  or  hypertrophied. 
When  the  disease  ulcerates,  it  often  involves  the  rectum  or 
uterus,  or  both,  so  that  die  three  cavities  all  communicate 
with  each  other.  Cancer  of  the  ureters  is  rarely  primitive, 
but  it  frequently  follows  the  cancerous  affections  of  the 
bladder-  In  this  cu&e  the  inferior  portion  of  these  con- 
duits is  the  part  most  commonly  affected  ; uud  us  this 
contracts,  the  part  above  is  sometimes  enormously 
dilated.  Besides  the  ureters,  the  prostate , situated 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  frequently  affected, 
and  perhaps  more  so  than  the  bladder  itself-  This 
gland,  in  its  natural  state,  is  about  the  size  of  a chesnul, 
but,  when  affected  with  cancer,  it  is  greatly  enlarged, 
oftentimes  acquiring  the  size  of  art  egg.  The  urethra 
of  this  portion  contracts,  and  is  now  so  winding  or 
irregularly  conformed,  that  the  passage  of  the  urine  is 
alwuys  difficult,  and  sometimes  suppressed,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  almost  impossible. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  most  common 
affections  of  that  organ  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses.  The  neck  is  its  most  usual  *eat,  and  its  pos- 
terior rather  than  its  anterior  lip.  In  the schirruw* stage 
it  is  hard,  knobblcd,  unequal,  and  its  orifice  irregular 
and  half  opened  ; while,  if  ulcerated,  the  ulcer  is  super- 
ficial. its  edge  rarely  raised,  or  its  base  hard.  In  general 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  a few  lines  above  the  cancered 
portion,  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  superior  portion  of 
the  vagina  usually  participates  in  the  disease.  In  a 
few  instances  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  alone  affected 
with  the  cancerous  deposit,  and  is  alone  the  seat  of 
ulceration.  The  patient  sometimes  dies  after  a very 
trifling  ulcer  has  formed,  sometimes  nut  till  after  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  ttierux,  and  in  n few 
instances  not  until  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  rectum 
form  one  large  ulcerous  cavity. 

Such  is  a short  outline  of  the  pathology  of  hard 
cancer,  as  it  is  generally  seen  by  the  physician. 

Symptoms. — Hard  cancer,  in  whatever  organ  situated, 
has  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  part  affected  is 
hnrtl,  slowly  enlarges,  and  has  its  functions  impaired. 
At  first  oil  this  goes  on  without  pain  ; but  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  or  severe  lancinating 
pains,  are  felt  iu  (he  part,  although  at  loug  intervals. 
The  frequency  of  these  pains  increases  ; and  the  second 
stage  is  marked  by  a greater  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  paroxysms,  till  they  are  at  last  iuduced  by 
every  action  of  the  part,  while  in  the  intervals  the 
pain  is  constant  or  nearly  so.  though  bearable.  In  the 
last  stage,  or  after  ulceration  has  commenced,  the  paiu 
is  incessant,  often  amounts  to  agony,  and  is  only  ter- 
minated by  death.  The  duration  of  each  of  these 
stages  is  very  various.  The  first  stage  is  always  the 
longest,  and  may  last  several  months,  or  even  years. 
The  second  is  always  more  rapid  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  than  the  Mound.  The  symptoms  of  all  these 
stages  are  principally  local,  us  the  patient  rarely  suffers 
from  fever  except  in  a very  lew  instances,  and  only 
then  in  the  very  last  period*  of  life.  He  is,  however, 
often  greatly  emaciated  and  enfeebled. 


Cancer  of  the  tongue , mouth , and  pharynx,  ore  de-  Klemeo- 
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nionstrable  to  sight,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  disease 
is  palpable.  The  symptoms  are  those  which  have  been 
stated ; or,  first,  the  functions  of  the  part  are  affected, 
and  the  patient  finds  some  difficulty  in  swallowing; 
this  is  followed  by  lancinating  pains,  which  become 
more  constant ; at  length  ulceration  lakes  place,  which 
spreads,  annoying  the  patient  by  the  fetidness  of  its 
secretion,  till  he  ultimately  falls  exhausted  by  the  dis- 
charge, and  worn  down  by  the  ceaseless  agony.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  tongue  is  attacked  is  happily 
trifling,  or,  according  to  M.  Ijeroy  d'Kiiolle*,  of  6.‘*3 
men  affected  with  cancer  only  18  had  that  disease  of  the 
tongue,  while,  of  2148  cancerous  women,  only  2 suf- 
fered in  that  organ. 

Cancer  of  the  u*oph<ujus  being  out  of  sight,  its  ex- 
istence is  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  first  stage 
of  this  malady  is  marked  by  some  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, followed  at  long  intervals  by  occasional  severe 
paroxysms  of  paiu  or  colic,  otten  referred  to  the  stomach. 
The  disease  proceeds  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
augments,  the  paroxysms  are  more  severe,  aud  some 
pain  or  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  intervals.  The  patient 
is  now  constantly  spitting  a thick  viscid  phlegm,  and  iu 
the  last  stage  he  throws  up  his  food,  aud  at  intervals 
after  eating,  which  arc  supposed  to  vary  according  as 
the  cancerous  stricture  is  situated  high  up  or  low  down 
in  the  oesophagus.  When,  for  instance,  the  food  is  re- 
turned as  soon  as  swallowed,  the  obstruction  must  be 
high  up;  if  lower  down,  a longer  period  elapses;  and 
when  the  lowest  portion,  or  towards  the  cardiac  orifice 
is  affected,  the  matters  swallowed  often  remain  fur 
six,  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  when  they 
are  thrown  up  unchanged,  or  only  mixed  with  mu- 
cosilics,  the  pouchy  state  of  the  superior  portion  of 
the  msophagus  enabling  it  to  retain  a large  dinner.  As 
little  passes  into  the  fTomach,  the  patient  eats  with 
great  appetite;  but  notwithstanding  this  large  supply,  be 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  at  length 
dies  with  a feeble  slow  pulse,  aud  a collected  mind, 
worn  to  the  bone  by  hunger  aud  by  frequent  attacks  of 
pain. 

The  first  stage  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  marked  by 
frequent  attacks  of  indigestion,  und  occasional  paroxysms 
of  gastric  colic.  'I  he  patient  also  loses  flesh  ; his  coun- 
tenance becomes  sallow,  and  he  is  evidently  out  of 
health. 

In  the  second  stage  the  pain  recurs  more  frequently ; 
pressure  on  the  epigastrium  increases  it ; and  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient  after  eating  is  so  great,  that  he  is  led 
greatly  to  diminish  his  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  to 
lower  its  quality.  At  length  digestion  terminate*,  when 
the  pain  ceases  for  a time  and  he  is  once  more  at  case. 
In  the  midst  of  this  deranged  state  of  digestion,  the 
appetite  is  good,  often  greatly  increased,  and  there  is  a 
strange  contest  between  the  desire  of  eating  and  the 
terror  the  patieut  feels  at  indulging  his  appetite.  His 
bowels  are  constipated,  his  tongue  clean,  his  pulse  quiet, 
and  he  is  without  fever,  but  his  emaciation  denotes  the 
inward  disease  under  which  labours. 

The  last  stage,  or  when  ulceration  of  the  stomach  has 
taken  place,  is  denoted  by  the  purulent  nature  of  the 
matters  vomiied.  aud  also  by  the  fu'cttl  dejections  being 
iuMipporlably  fetid.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  rapidly  exhausted,  some  de- 
lirium ensues,  and  the  patient  dies  either  with  or  with- 
out dtorrhccu.  It  is  singular  that  death  is  often  pre- 
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Kl«o«n-  cedpd  by  on  entire  cessation  of  suffering,  as  if  the  stomach 
Pnn*  had  lost  nil  power  of  re-action.  In  other  cases  vomiting 
Medietas  kh»od  closes  the  scene,  some  large  vessel  of  the  sto- 
,*  r mach  having  ruptured;  or  else  the  patient  dies  of  peri- 
tonitis, the  ulcer  having  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  the  cardiac  orifice 
is  affected,  pain  immediately  follows  the  effort  of  swallow- 
ing. and  that  vomiting  takes  place  a few  minutes  after- 
wards. Again,  if  the  body  of  the  stomach  be  affected, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  swallowing,  while  pain  fol- 
lows immediately  from  fruitless  efforts  at  digestion,  atul 
vomiting  some  time  afterwards.  Lastly,  that  when  the 
pyloric  orifice  is  affected,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
swallowing ; that  digestion  proceeds,  and  that  the  pain 
and  vomiting  are  delayed  till  the  chyme  attempts  to  puss 
into  the  duodenum.  These  phenomena,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  sometimes  observed ; but  the  difference  of 
nervous  sensibility  is  so  great  in  different  individuals 
that  the  rule  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Cancer  of  the  small  intestine*  is  so  rare  that  few 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  it.  In  a case  which  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  the  patient  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
was  relieved  by  pressure,  aud  of  so  severe  a character 
that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  passage  of  a gall-stone.  In 
three  or  four  days  the  pain  subsided,  and  the  man 
shortly  afterwards  left  the  house.  He  continued  well 
for  about  a twelvemonth,  when  he  returned  a second 
time  to  the  hospital  with  exactly  the  same  symptoms. 
The  paroxysms,  however,  instead  of  subsiding,  returned 
daily  for  many  weeks.  Indeed  he  had  no  ease  unless 
he  was  constantly  purged,  and  with  these  symptoms  he 
shortly  died. 

When  tiie  large  intestines  are  the  seat  of  this  form 
of  cancer,  the  symptoms  vary  in  some  degree  ociording 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  If  the  ccecum  be  the  enneered 
portion,  the  symptoms  in  a great  measure  resemble  those 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  When,  however,  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  colon  are  affected,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  accumulation  of  fiscal  matter  behind  the 
stricture  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  patient,  though  he 
has  longer  intervals  of  case,  has  severer  attacksof  pain  in 
the  bowels,  aggravated  by  long  constipation,  haring 
at  first  only  three  or  four  stools  a week,  then  once  a 
week,  or  once  a fortnight : and  Dr.  Baillie  gives  a case  in 
which  nearly  fifteen  weeks  elapsed  without  any  evacua- 
tion. In  this  case  the  colon  was  so  distended,  that  its 
transverse  diameter  measured  above  six  inches;  it  con- 
tained a large  quantity  of  focal  matter,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  long  time  it  had  been  retained,  was 
of  a healthy  character. 

If  the  cancer  is  seated  in  the  rectal  portion  of  the 
colon,  the  first  symptom  is  often  an  irritable  state  ofthe 
bladder ; and  this  is  followed  by  attacks  of  constipation 
And  colic  as  severe,  perhaps,  as  in  the  former  case.  If 
ulceration  takes  place,  the  devastation  is  often  terrible,  a 
Communication  being  often  formed  between  the  rectum 
and  bladder  in  the  male,  or  between  the  bladder  and 
uterus  and  the  vagina  in  the  female,  and  the  patient  dies 
from  intense  suffering,  little  relieved  by  our  most  power- 
ful medicines. 

The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  hladtler  or  prostate 
are,  pain  anil  irritability  of  that  organ,  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  pa>s  urine,  and  which,  when  effected,  is  accom- 
panied wiih  great  pain.  The  urine,  also,  is  loaded  with 
mucus,  and  this  secretion  otherwise  deranged.  The 


prostate  may  be  determined  to  be  affected  by  the  diffi-  Elemen- 
cnl»y  of  passing  the  catheter,  and  by  its  increased  sire,  lary  Pria- 
causing  it  to  project  into  the  rectum. 

The  cancerous  affections  of  the  uterus  are  lumbar  .*  ^c*n**' 
pains,  pain  on  pressure  above  the  pubis,  difficulty  of  f~m~" 
making  water,  and  a foetid  discharge,  mixed  with  blood. 

This  disease  may  be  made  manifest  to  sight  by  means 
of  the  speculum.  The  examination  by  *'  Is  toucher is 
liable  to  endless  errors. 

Diagnosis. — Cancerous  affections  may  be  similuted 
by  many  nervous  disorders,  and  also  by  chronia  inflam- 
mation of  the  respective  parts ; but  the  long  continuance 
of  the  symptoms,  their  gradual  augmentation,  the  severe 
pain  which  admits  of  no  permanent  relief,  together  with 
the  loss  of  health  and  slow  emaciation  of  the  parly,  at 
lust  give  a morul  conviction  that  it  must  be  cancer, 
and  no  other  disorder. 

Prognosis. — Cancer,  though  long  latent  and  its  course 
slow,  pursues  its  destructive  progress  unimpeded,  and  in 
no  instance  does  amendment  or  a return  to  health  await 
the  patient,  who  ultimately  falls  an  inevitable  victim  to 
his  complaint. 

Treatment. — No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  which 
can  in  any  degree  be  considered  curative  of  cancer,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  practitioner  are  consequently  limited  to 
relieving  symptoms,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such  pal- 
liative measures  as  may  prolong  life. 

In  whatever  part  the  disease  may  be  situated,  one 
great  rule  is  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  healthy  functions 
of  that  part  by  purgatives  or  other  medicines,  and  to  alle- 
viate the  distressing  pains  the  patient  endures  by  opiates. 

These  remedies  are  for  a time  successful,  but  make  no 
impression  on  the  disease,  which  silently  proceeds,  and 
the  patient  finally  limits  himself  altogether  to  opiates 
The  quantity  of  opium  or  other  narcotic  which  the  patient 
has  been  known  to  take  is  sometimes  enormous,  as  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  of  opium  at  a dose,  or  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  hyoscyamus  or  of  coiiium,  ex- 
hibited three,  four,  or  more  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Dr.  Powel  used,  however,  to  mention  instances  in 
which  there  large  doses  had  been  given  with  impunity 
for  a long  time,  when  most  unexpectedly  the  patient  had 
died  narcotized,  and  apparently  from  merely  changing  the 
parcel  of  the  medicine,  either  from  some  great  difference 
in  its  strength,  or  else  from  its  possessing  qualities  differ- 
ing from  those  ofthe  original  parcel.  He  therefore  always 
advised  that,  on  having  recourse  to  a new  parcel,  the 
dose  should  be  reduced.  Bnt  although  these  large  doses 
have  occasionally  been  given,  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  are  not  more  hurtful  than  beneficial ; for 
usually  they  produce  headache,  delirium,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  narcotism,  so  that  the  patient  is  only  the  more  ra- 
pidly exhausted.  In  general,  therefore,  the  patient  does 
better  under  moderate  dosea  of  opiates,  as  one  or  two 
grains  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent  of  morphine,  or  other 
narcotic,  every  eight,  six,  or  four  hours,  than  when  more 
excessive  Hoscb  are  given, —a  larger  dose  producing  head- 
ache and  much  cerebral  disturbance,  without  in  any  sen- 
sible degree  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  colon,  the  quantity 
of  purgative  medicine  necessary  to  produce  a motion  is 
often  quite  extraordinary.  Dr.  Baillie  gave  to  a man 
labouring  under  this  complaint  five  grains  of  calomel 
and  ten  grams  of  gamboge,  but  without  producing  even 
an  attempt  at  evacuation  by  stool.  TM*  was  followed 
up  by  a scruple  of  calomel  and  half  a drachm  of 
jalap,  but  even  this  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Two 
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drachms  or  gamhoge  were  thrown  up  and  quickly 
evacuated,  but  without  being  accompanied  by  any  faecal 
matter.  On  the  following  day  another  enema,  contain- 
ing three  drachms  of  gumboge,  was  administered,  but 
without  any  greater  effect.  Tobacco  smoke  was  also  in- 
jected in  vain:  the  patient  was  then  directed  to  take 
lour  grains  of  elaieriutn,  but  this  made  him  sick  without 
producing  any  evacuation  by  stool,  and  he  afterwards 
swallowed  three  ounces  of  quicksilver,  but  without  any 
result.  As  adjuvnntia,  electric  sparks  were  sent  through 
(he  ubdomen.  cold  water  dashed  on  the  feel,  a candle 
was  parsed  up  the  rectum,  but  all  were  equally  vain. 

When  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  it  rejects  every- 
thing, it  is  our  duty  to  suppurt  the  patient  by  nutritive 
injections,  as  of  strong  broth,  egg-flip,  of  sago,  or  other 
fluid  substances.  It  has  Wen  attempted  to  imparl 
strength  to  the  patient  hy  means  of  milk  bath*,  or 
baths  of  strong  broths ; but  the  skin  has  not  any  suf- 
ficient power  of  absorption,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
the  heat  of  the  bath  has  exhausted  the  patient  in  a fur 
greater  ratio  than  its  nutriment  supported  him. 

As  a general  principle,  diet  has  no  influence  over  the 
course  of  the  disease,  so  that  whatever  agrees  with  the 
patient  may  be  safely  indulged  in. 


Or  Carcinoma  Molls,  or  Soft  Cancer. 

Soft  cancer  differs  from  hard  cancer  in  affecting 
organs  rather  than  tissues,  in  being  generally  deposited 
in  masses,  and  but  rarely  infiltrated.  It  differs  also 
from  it  hy  the  products  of  the  softened  or  second  stage 
being  most  profusr,  and  hy  its  course  being  much  shorter, 
this  disease  being  generally  terminated  in  a few  months. 

Remote  Cause*. — The  remote  causes  of  this  affection 
are  equally  inexplicable  with  those  of  hard  cancer,  but 
the  peculiar  disposition  once  formed,  changes  of  tempe- 
rature and  accidental  injuries  are  its  most  usual  excit- 
ing causes. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Hard  cancer  for  the  most  part 
affects  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  soft  cancer  is 
most  common  in  its  earlier  period.  Thus  soft  cancer 
of  the  eye,  and  of  the  jaw,  is  often  seen  in  children. 
While  soft  cancer  of  the  long  bones,  of  the  liver,  of  the 
luugs,  of  the  peritoneum,  &c.,  is  most  common  in  adult 
age,  or  from  25  to  4th  This  disease  affects  both  sexes, 
and  perhaps  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Pathology. — Soft  cancer  is  generally  deposited  in 
masses,  but  it  may  be  infiltrated  ; the  former  is  the 
more  common  form,  the  latter  rare.  In  whichever  form, 
however,  deposited,  it  has  two  stages,  or  a stage  of 
induration  and  a stage  of  softening.  If  we  examine  a 
soil  carcinomatous  tumor  in  the  first  stage,  we  find  it 
composed,  as  in  hard  cancer,  of  cellular  tissue  and  a 
morbid  growth  or  Mibstance . The  cellular  tissue  is  of 
various  densities,  often  extremely  fine,  and  then  again 
of  considerable  consistency  and  tenacity,  and  in  either 
case  radiating  through  the  tumor  and  dividing  its 
lobules.  The  morbid  substance  or  growth  is  of  many 
degrees  of  hardness,  or  varies  from  lard  to  cartilage, 
but  is  generally  softer  than  in  the  hard  cancer;  it  is  also 
of  a blui-h  semi-transparent  whiteness.  The  duration 
of  this  stage  is  from  a few  weeks  to  two,  three,  or  lour 
months,  and  only  in  u few  instances  does  it  exceed 
that  latter  period. 

The  first  stage  passed,  the  process  of  softening,  or  of 
rumoUissement , takes  place.  The  first  evidence  of  this, 
according  io  JLohsiein,  is,  that  on  cutting  into  the 


tumor,  and  passing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  over  the  Elemen- 
divided  surface,  a milky  white  substance  is  expressed. 

As  the  disease  proceeds  the  parenchymatous  substance  Medicine, 
is  changed  into  the  consistence  of  soft  cerebral  matter,  . , ' 

or  of  thickened  pus;  it  is  consequently  opaque,  and 
varies  in  colour  from  white  to  red,  and  even  black. 

These  variations  of  colour  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  Nood,  or  of  mclanic  matter  which 
are  effused,  and  with  which  the  cancerous  matter  is 
commixed.  When  bloodies,  and  therefore  white,  the 
product  is  so  peculiar  that  it  has  been  termed  cerebri- 
form,  and,  when  mixed  with  blood,  medullary  sarcoma, 
fungus  h&matoides,  and  many  other  terms,  according 
to  the  different  quantities  of  that  fluid  effused,  which  is 
often  so  abundant  that  the  cyst  or  cavity  at  length  con- 
tains little  else  than  flbrine. 

The  process  of  softening  seems  to  commence  indif- 
ferently in  every  part  of  the  tumor,  as  at  its  centre,  or 
towards  its  circumference ; and  if  the  tumor  communi- 
cates externally  the  quantity  of  softened  matter  dis- 
charged often  amounts  to  many  ounces  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  This  profuseness  of  discharge  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  tumor  ; for  although 
in  the  hard  stage  only  a few  blood-vessels,  with  coats  of 
great  tenuity  and  delicacy,  can  be  traced  between  (he 
tubules ; yet,  in  the  softened  state,  a successful  injection 
shows  them  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  blood - 
ve-sels. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  generally  a few 
weeks,  and  very  rarely  a few  months.  It  appears  to  be 
a law,  however,  that  anything  that  gTeatly  irritates  the 
part  accelerates  the  process  of  softening.  Thus,  if  a 
cancerous  limb  or  tumor  be  amputated,  the  cancerous 
matter  primarily  deposited  in  a hardened  state  is,  sub- 
sequent to  the  operation,  deposited  in  a softened  condi- 
tion, no  previous  hard  stage  existing.  It  would  appear, 
also,  that  in  a very  few  instances  it  is  deposited  in  a 
softened  state,  independently  of  any  operation ; and 
there  is  a specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  of  infiltrated  soft  cancer  into  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue  of  (he  small  intestines,  which  appears  to 
be  of  this  description.  It  was  taken  from  a young 
man,  who  hud  carcinoma  molle  of  several  other  organs, 
and  in  none  of  which  were  the  tumors  sofienrd.  The 
minute  organic  structure  of  this  form  of  disease,  in  its 
schirrous  state,  is  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  hard 
cancer,  and  of  its  vital  organic  character  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Lobstein  conceives  that  chemical  analysis 
has  shown  the  soft  cancerous  tumor  in  the  first  stage  to 
be  composed  principally  of  gelatine,  while  in  the  second 
stage  albumen  is  the  principal  ingredient.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  conceiving  this  disease  to  possess 
uuy  contagious  property. 

There  is  scarcely  any  organ  or  tissue  iu  which  soft 
cancer  has  not  been  found,  and  by  some  pathologists 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
following  order : — the  liver,  epiploica,  the  mesentery, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  spleen, 
the  testicles,  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  the  eye,  the  bones, 
the  heart,  and  lastly  the  blood-vessels.  It  has  been 
staled  that  soft  cancerous  matter  is  far  more  frequently 
deposited  in  masses  than  infiltrated  into  these  parts. 

In  general  there  is  only  one  tumor  ; but  there  may  be, 
a-*  is  often  seen  in  the  liver,  three  or  lour,  and  in  some 
ca«es  they  are  extremely  numer  tis.  Dupmtren  has  met 
wiih  a caiciiiotnaloux  heart  which  contained  more  than 
600.  Iu  -sixe  they  commonly  vary  from  a millet-seed 
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Elcmto-  to  a large  egg ; but  when  they  form  in  k>ore  cellular 
*npl^of*  lW*UC,  as  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  or  of  the 
MwUdn*.  *p*ploi<-'a»  o*-  ***  substance  of  the  lungs,  they  have 
■-  — v - been  known  to  weigh  20,  30,  40,  and  even  more 
pounds.  These  tumors  may  also  be  encysted  or  non- 
encysted. 

One  of  the  most  constant  features  of  this  disease, 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  hard  cancer,  is,  that 
it  often  appears  iu  many  organs  or  tissues  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  patient.  Thus  it  has  been  met  with 
in  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  in  tlie  liver,  and  in  the 
lungs  of  the  same  party.  Another  law  of  this  disease 
is,  that  it  has  a great  tendency  to  be  reproduced  after 
an  operation  for  its  extirpation.  This  reproduction  may 
take  place  either  at  the  part  operated  on,  or  else  in 
Home  organ  or  tissue  distant  from  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease.  A cancerous  tumor,  for  instance,  having 
been  removed  fioni  the  armpit,  others  aoou  formed 
under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  neck.  In  another 
case,  a cancerous  testicle  having  been  removed,  a similar 
tumor  formed  in  the  abdomen,  and  many  small  ones 
were  found  in  tlie  lungs  and  in  the  liver ; circumstances 
which  seem  to  demonstrate  that  soft  cancer  is  a consti- 
tutional and  not  a mere  local  disease.  These  are  the 
general  laws  of  this  disease ; the  pathology  of  its  more 
particular  instances  are  as  follows : — 

The  scalp,  the  diploT  of  the  skull,  or  the  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  each  exclusively  the  seat  of  soft 
cancer ; but  more  commonly  all  these  three  parts  are 
simultaneously  or  consecutively  ejected  ; for  if  the 
disease  begins  in  the  scalp  it  often  extends  to  the  cranial 
bones,  and  from  the  cranial  bones  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
vice  versa.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the  scalp  the 
masses  are  often  numerous,  20,  30,  or  more  tumors 
being  sometimes  scattered  over  it.  When,  however, 
they  form  on  the  dura  mater  they  seldom  exceed  two 
or  three.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  bone  may  be 
healthy,  but  more  usually  its  cancellous  structure  is 
loaded  with  cancerous  matter,  interspersed  with  s pi- 
cul® of  booe,  the  subelauce  of  the  bone  being  soft  and 
spongy. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  brain  is  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
* met  with.  Andral  has  collected  43  cases,  most  of  them 
recorded  in  different  medical  works,  to  which  lie  has 
added  some  few  observed  by  himself.  Of  these  43 
cases  the  cancerous  tumor  was  situated  in  31  in  the 
hemispheres,  in  3 in  the  pituitary  gland,  in  5 in  the 
cerebellum,  in  1 in  the  mesoccphalus,  and  iu  3 in  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  cancer  of  the  brain  the  patient  generally  falls  while 
the  disease  is  yet  in  the  first  stage,  and  before  softening 
has  begun.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies  greatly ; for 
in  some  cases  it  is  scarcely  bigger  than  a nut,  while  in 
others  a large  portion  of  an  entire  hemisphere  has  been 
converted  into  cancer.  The  number  of  the  cancerous 
tumors  also  greatly  varies;  in  general  there  is  only 
one,  while  in  some  cases  there  are  many,  occupying 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  Around  the  cancerous 
masses  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  found  sometimes 
healthy  and  sometime*  softened,  while  serum  for  the 
most  part  is  found  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. 

Among  the  forty-three  cases  mentioned  by  Andral, 
there  were  ten  in  which  cancer  affected  other  organs  as 
well  as  the  brain.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  af- 
fection of  the  brain  was  primary,  but  in  others  it  was 
cousecutive  to  that  of  other  organs.  In  one  instance  it 
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appeared  to  follow  the  removal  of  a cancerous  testicle,  Kkuwn- 
the  patient  up  to  that  period  not  having  shown  any  tary  Prio- 
symptoms  of  disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ; but 
shortly  afterwards  he  wasted  and  died,  and  on  examina-  . ^ ciam. 
tion,  enormous  cancerous  masses  were  found  in  the  me-  v_ ' 

senteric  glands,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  lung,  and  brain. 

Soft  cancerous  tumors  form  not  only  within  the 
cranium,  but  also  within  the  rachidian  canal.  Lecat 
gives  a case  in  which  a carcinomatous  tumor  destroyed 
lire  spinous  processes  of  the  four  first  lumbar  vertebr*. 

Olivier  speaks  of  having  met  with  many  examples  of 
cancerous  tumors  developed  in  tbe  rachidian,  dure 
mater,  and  also  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid. 

In  one  the  tumor  weighed  no  less  than  eight  ounces  ; 
and  by  its  pressure,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
dorsal  vertebrae  were  absorbed,  so  that  it  presented  itself 
externally.  The  same  authority  also  gives  the  following 
instance  of  carcinomatous  affection  of  the  substance  of 
the  cord.  The  patient  was  a widow,  aged  thirty-six, 
who  died  after  two  years*  illness,  and  on  opening  the 
spinal  canal,  a fungous  growth  was  seen  covering  the 
whole  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  from  the  sixth  cer- 
vical to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra;  it  was  under  the 
arachnoid,  and  appeared  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
substance  of  the  cord. 

Soft  cancerous  tumors  sometimes  form  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves,  and  sometimes  on  their  neurilema 
or  ooat.  Sir  Everard  Home  met  with  one  of  there  tu- 
mors in  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  of  the  size  of 
a small  pullet's  egg;  M.  Dubois,  one  on  the  median 
nerve ; and  Dupuylreu,  one  on  the  posterior  tibiul  nerve ; 
while  in  another  case  he  found  the  trifacial  nerve  trans- 
formed into  a cerebriform  substance.  * 

Soft  cancerous  matter  is  sometimes  infiltrated  into 
the  tissues  of  the  eyelid — its  seat  the  free  edge,  or  else  S 
the  commissures  of  the  eyelid.  When  the  external 
commissure  is  affected,  the  disease  often  begins  with  a 
painful  fissure  with  a grey  base ; an  ulcer  at  length 
forms,  which  spreads  with  edges  inverted  and  everted, 
often  destroying  the  whole  of  the  eyelid  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  face.  Cancer  of  the  internal  commissure 
begins  generally  in  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  which  is 
swollen,  hard,  schirrous ; this  at  length  ulcerates,  and 
either  so  compresses  or  involves  the  lachrymal  duct,  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  a continual  discharge  of  tears,  or  a 
44  watery  eye.'1 

The  cancerous  deposit  may  be  infiltrated  or  formed 
into  tumors  in  the  eye.  This  disease  some  limes  begins 
in  the  conjunctiva,  which  becomes  fungoid,  hardened, 
and  disorganized.  In  other  esses  it  takes  place  among 
the  lamina*  of  the  transparent  cornea,  which  ulcerate,  and 
the  ulcer  having  an  elevated  edge  and  a schirrous  base, 
invades  the  surrounding  parts.  Again,  the  cancerous 
formation  may  affect  the  deeper-seated  membranes,  and 
more  especially  the  retina  and  choroid  membrane ; and 
in  these  cases  a tumor  forms,  which  thrusts  the  eye 
out  of  the  orbit,  displaces  the  vitreous  humour,  dislo- 
cate* the  crystalline  lens,  and  impairs  tbe  action  of 
the  iris,  and  these  parts  afterwards  ulcerating,  the  sight 
is  shortly  destroyed. 

Sift  cancerous  tumors  occasionally  form  in  the  cel- 
lular ti*Mue  of  the  orbit.  The  majority  of  there  tu- 
mors are  of  rapid  grow  th,  of  a soft  medullary  structure, 
and  arc  quickly  reproduced  if  removed.  They  arc  of 
such  magnitude  that  in  most  cases  the  eye  protrudes  in 
a most  unsightly  manm-r,  while  vision  is  impaired  or 
wholly  lost  by  the  pressure  and  extension  of  the  optic 
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Klemct)-  nerve.  But  although  ihr  eye  is  often  displaced  to  a 
tar)-  Priii-  great  extent,  yet  vision  is  sometimes  preserved.  These 
ciplm  of  malignant  tumors  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  child- 
Mediooe.  hood,  though  they  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  In 
l— "•  the  majority  of  cases  similar  tumors  co-exist  within  the 

cranium  along  the  optic  nerves,  or  In  their  trad  behind 
the  commissure,  extending  to  the  optic  lobes,  and  even 
to  the  cerebellum. 

The  different  structures  of  the  face  and  mouth  arc 
also  often  the  seat  either  of  soil  cancerous  infiltration 
or  of  cancerous  tumors.  Thus  we  often  find  intracta- 
ble infiltrated  ulcers  of  this  description  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  nose,  of  the  cheek,  and  of  the  mouth; 
or,  of  633  cases  of  men  affected  with  cancer,  165  had 
cancer  of  the  lip,  while  of  2146  women,  only  54  had 
this  affection  of  the  lip,  a difference  which  M.  Leroy 
d’Etiolles  conceives  results  from  the  greater  use  of  the 
pipe  among  men,  and  especially  of  the  short  broken 
pipe,  which  the  French  term  11  brUle  gueule”  The 
cavities  of  the  facial  structure  are  a1*o  the  seat  of  cancer- 
ous tumors,  which  give  rise  to  great  deformities.  These 
growths  often  commence  in  the  sinuses  connected 
with  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  show  themselves  from 
the  nostrils,  protrude  through  (he  orbit,  and  get  into 
the  mouth  behind  (be  palate,  through  the  tuberous  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  or  project  through 
I he  alveolar  processes.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
these  tumors  form  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  sprout 
from  the  antrum.  The  parotid  gland  is  also  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  this  affection,  and  is  the  mure  formidable 
from  its  connexion  with  ihe  carotid  artery. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  soft 
cancerous  infiltration,  or  else  of  tumor.  These  tu- 
mors have  often  been  found  in  the  stomach.  A 
woman,  previously  in  perfect  health,  died  at  the  Hdpital 
Cochin  of  a fractured  thigh;  she  »a»  opened,  and 
four  cancerous  tumors  were  found  at  the  posterior  free 
of  the  stomach.  Audrnl  also  met  with  a large  can- 
cerous tumor  in  the  stomach  of  a young  man  aged 
twenty-two.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
there  are  two  specimens  of  these  large  cancerous  tu- 
mors of  the  stomach,  which  occurred  m the  practice  of 
Dr.  Williams.  The  patient  generally  die**  before  ulcera- 
tion takes  place,  but  should  he  survive  that  result,  the 
ulcer  Ut  usually  of  a most  irregular  and  hideous  cha- 
rnel er. 

The  soft  cancer  does  not  appear  to  exist  nearly  so 
frequently  in  the  intestines  as  in  the  stomach  ; and,  as 
ha*  been  stated,  there  is  an  almost  unique  specimen  of 
infiltrated  soft  cancer  in  the  coats  of  the  small  intestines 
in  Ihe  museum  in  8t.  Tnoinas’s  Hospital. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  liver  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
yet  Cayol  conceives  that  previous  to  1633,  when  he  de- 
scribed it,  no  account  of  it  existed.  The  pathological 
phenomena  of  this  disease  are,  that  on  opening  a pa- 
tient that  has  died  of  soft  cancer  of  the  liver,  we 
observe  the  surface  of  that  organ  marked  with  one  or 
more  slightly  projecting  tumors  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneal coat.  These  are  whit**,  opaque,  and  slightly 
depressed  in  the  centre.  When  the  liver  is  cut  into 
we  often  find  otliers  less  superficial ; so  that  their  uum- 
ber  varies  perha|M  from  one  to  five  or  six,  or  even  more, 
while  in  <nze  they  vary  from  n pea  to  an  oranue.  In 
some  instances  the  liver  appear*  infill  rated  with  this 
substance,  so  that  it  occupies  three-fourths  of  a lobe. 

The  patient  usually  falls  whde  the  tumors  are  yet 
in  the  si-birrout  stage,  ur  semi-transparent,  radiated,  and 


of  a moderate  hardness.  In  the  greater  number  of  Elemeu- 
cases  they  are  enveloped  in  cellular  tissue,  and  can  rea-  <“)  Frin- 
dily  be  dissected  out  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  when 
a perfectly  smooth  cavity  is  left;  but  in  othtT  instances  • 

there  is  unquestionably  continuity  of  tissue  between  the 
liver  and  these  tumors.  If  the  patient  survives  this 
stage,  the  first  step  toward*  softening  is  the  appearance 
of  a few  blood-vessels  penetrating  between  the  lobules, 
and  perhaps  a slight  effusion  of  blood  in  the  centre  of 
the  tumor.  This  is  followed  by  a gradual  conversion 
of  the  cancerous  matter  into  a cerebnform  substance, 
and  which  proceeds  till  the  whole  is  so  broken  down  as 
to  form  a sort  of  abscess,  which  may  burst  into  the  pe- 
ritoneal cavity,  into  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or 
colon.  It  is  singular,  says  Cayol,  that  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  little  interrupted,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
large  portions  of  the  liver  are  affected,  for  the  bile  in 
the  gall-bladder  is  not  sensibly  altered  either  as  to  qua- 
lity or  quantity.  The  substance  of  the  liver  also  around 
the  tumor  is  healthy.  The  jaundice,  which  some- 
times, but  by  no  means  constantly,  accompanies  this  af- 
fection, Covol  considers  to  depend  on  tin*  pressure  made 
by  the  tumors  on  the  gall-ducts.  Besides  cancer  of  the 
liver.  Bout  I laud  has  seen  a schirrous  state  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  be  also  mentions  having  met  with  a can- 
cerous tumor,  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  hepatic  veins  at  their  junction  with  the  cava. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  by  no  means  common ; 
for  although  many  patients  who  die  of  cmcer  of  the 
stomach  or  liver  have  cancerous  masses  more  or  less 
considerable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas,  yet 
when  the  latter  viscus  is  examined  it  is  generally  lound 
without  alteration.  Primary  affection  of  the  pancreas 
is  still  more  rare  ; and  only  a few  cases  have  been  met 
with  out  of  many  thousand  bodies  examined.  The  ce- 
lebrated President,  De  Thou,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  16th 
volume  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Transact,  has  given  some 
instances  of  malignant  disease  of  this  viscus.  Mr.  Mayo 
ho*  also  given  a case  in  which  the  pancreas  was  consi- 
derably enlarged,  and  of  nearly  cartilaginous  hardness, 
except  some  spots,  which  were  soft,  with  the  appearance  , 
of  medullary  sarcoma.  A case  also  recently  occurred, 
in  which  the  pancreas,  besides  being  enlarged,  was 
softened  and  red  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  which  had  been  effused. 

The  soft  cancer  of  the  spleen  is  rare,  and  its  characters 
not  well  understood.  Two  cases,  however,  lately  died 
in  Sl  Thomas’s  Hospital  with  dropsy  and  enlarged 
spleen,  and  on  examining  them  a reddish  broken-down 
tumor  was  discovered  in  each  of  their  spleens,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  soft  cancer,  modified  perhaps  by  tissue. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  kidneys  is  more  common,  and  in 
the  hard  stage  presents  all  Ihe  characters  which  have 
been  remarked  as  occurring  in  the  liver.  But  the  kidney 
acquires  a greater  size,  and  has  been  said  to  weigh  os 
much  as  40  lb.  when  thus  diseased.  One  case  is  given, 
in  which  the  vena  cava  was  obliterated  by  its  pressure. 

When  the  ditVIM  passes  to  the  softened  singe,  the 
product  varies  greatly  in  character;  sometimes  the  tumor 
being  converted  into  a white  ccrcbriform  matter,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  pure  Ahnne-— differences  which 
are  probably  owing  to  differences  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  effused. 

Tire  bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  soft  cancer, 
and  which  muy  be  infiltrated  or  formed  into  rna'ses. 

More  commonly  u assumes  the  form  of  fungous  vegeta- 
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Klrmen*  lions  projecting  into  the  easily  of  this  viscus,  and  some- 
l«y  Prin-  times  entirely  filling  it.  A case  of  this  description  oc- 
M df*°f  cnrre^  *°  Bouillaud,  at  La  Charity  in  1826.  The 
. * tumor  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  resembled  a cauli- 

flower  excrescence,  and  filled  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
bladder;  and  a similar  but  lesa  formidable  case  oc- 
curred recently  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  uterus^  like  other  organs,  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  this  disease.  It  may  he  infiltrated  or  formed  into 
masses,  but  the  former  is  the  most  common.  In  the 
schirrous  stage,  these  tumors  are  not  so  transparent  a* 
those  of  the  liver,  but  more  resemble  lard,  and  generally 
occupy  the  body  of  the  uterus.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  or  from  a pea  to  a small  egg.  When  infiltrated  it 
is  most  generally  the  neck  of  the  uterus  which  is  dis- 
eased, and  the  ulcer  which  follows  has  generally  a soft 
base  and  a smooth  edge. 

Bayle  and  Cayol  question  the  existence  of  soft  cancer 
of  the  ovary ; but  in  women  of  a “ certain  age,'*  says 
Bouillaud,  this  disease  is  not  rare,  and  he  give*  a case 
in  which  the  two  ovaries  were  so  enlarged  as  to  meet ; 
the  left  ovary  being  the  size  of  an  ordinary  liver,  and 
the  right  that  of  a foetal  bead.  M.  Maingauli  has  com- 
municated to  the  Academic  R ovale  de  Medecine,  a case 
in  which  the  ovary  thus  enlarged  weighed  60  lb. 

A more  common  seat  of  soft  cancer  is  the  folds  of  the 
mesentrry , and  the  tumors  which  here  form  are  of  ihe 
largest  magnitude — the  cancerous  formation  sometimes 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  party, 
if  a female,  is  often  larger  than  at  the  most  advanced 
period*  of  pregnancy  ; or,  if  a male,  has  the  appearance 
of  one  labouring  under  ascites.  'Ihrse  tumor*  present 
no  novel  appearance;  they  are  tubulated,  and  extremely 
vascular.  The  patient  usually  falls  before  they  soften, 
but  occasionally  he  survives  till  after  that  period,  when 
the  different  lobules  may  be  seen  in  every  stage  and 
degree  of  hardness  and  of  softening.  In  most  cases, 
however,  these  tumors  form  adhesions  to  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  and  in  a few  instances  ulcerate,  so  that 
the  tumor  softens  and  bursts  externally,  when  the  dis- 
charge is  generally  enormous,  and  rapidly  destroys  the 
patient.  It  is  remarkable  that,  on  examining  the  bodies 
of  patients  who  have  died  in  this  state,  we  often  find 
considerable  quantities  of  the  softened  cerebral  matter  in 
the  larger  blood  vessels,  and  also  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  ton g was  perhaps  first  pointed  twit 
by  Bayle.  It  presents  itself  under  two  different  form* — 
of  masses  and  of  infiltration,  and  may  be  complicated 
with  tubercle  or  other  disease  of  the  lung.  Bouillaud 
much  over-estimates  the  frequency  of  this  disease  when 
he  states,  that  out  of  200  cases  he  found  four  of  pul- 
monary cancer.  He  gives  the  case  of  a young  girl  with 
cancer  of  the  lachrymal  duet  and  carcinomatous  polypus 
of  the  nose,  in  whom  the  superior  lobe  of  the  lung  was 
transformed  into  one  compact  I arc!  serous  mass,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  and  without  a trace  of  blood-vessels  or 
nerves.  It  w»s  not  softened,  aod  some  large  bronchial 
tabes  not  obliterated  could  be  (raced  through  it.  In 
another  case,  the  entire  lung  was  converted  into  a 
cancerous  mass,  io  the  substance  of  which  some  pul- 
monary vesicles  could  be  distinguished,  though  atro- 
phied. The  bronchial  glands  arc  also  occasionally  the 
seat  of  this  affection. 

Cancerous  masses  of  greater  or  less  size  are  some- 
times developed  in  the  subjacent  pleural  cellular  tissue. 
In  a case  given  by  Velpeau,  four  cancerous  masses 


existed  between  the  rihs  and  the  pleura.  In  a case  also  Klnueo- 
that  recently  died  in  St.  Thomas’s,  a mass  of  serous  cysts,  *^2^ 
as  big  as  a large  apple,  and  adherent  to  the  false  ribs, 
had  become  the  seat  of  cancerous  deposit.  It  is  in  the  > ^ 

cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  however,  that  can- 
cerous musses  more  often  form,  and  sometimes  so  large 
as  to  compress  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  pulmonary  artery,  nr 
phrenic  nerves.  Dahlias  has  seen  the  superior  vena  cava 
obliterated  from  this  cause.  In  other  cases  they  cause 
absorption  of  the  bones  of  the  sternum,  and  form  a 
projection  of  considerable  extent  under  the  integu- 
ments. Bouillaud  has  seen  one  which  was  mistaken  for 
aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  heart  appears  to  have  been  first 
described  by  M.  Carcassonne,  in  the  Memoir  a dc  la 
Socle  ti  Royale  de  Metier  inc,  in  1777-8,  and  it  has  Binoe 
been  seen  by  most  pathologists.  In  one  case  given  by 
Laennec,  there  were  several  cancerous  masses  about  the 
size  of  a nut  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventri- 
cles; while  in  another  it  was  deposited  in  layers  one 
to  four  lines  thick  along  the  coronary  vessels,  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  heart.  Also  in  a case  by 
Trelut,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  an  incbnnd 
a half  thick  from  infiltration  of  cancerous  matter,  while 
the  septum  auricnli  was  transformed  into  a schirrous 
muss  mi  inch  »nd  a half  thick.  The  septum  veulriculi 
was  likewise  in  a cancerous  state.  Velpeau  also  gives 
a case  in  which  the  walls  of  the  heart  contained  about  a 
dozen  cancerous  masses  of  varioua  sizes,  the  biggest 
being  as  large  as  a pigeon's  egg.  Sometimes  the 
pericardium  has  been  found  involved  in  the  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  heart  bus  rarely  been  seen,  except  when 
similar  disease  has  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cancer  mammarutn  rarely  attacks  the  male,  but  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  female.  It  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
before  20,  sometimes  between  20  and  SO,  more  fre- 
quently between  30  and  40,  but  is  most  common  from 
40  to  55.  Prom  the  age  of  60  to  extreme  old  age  it 
becomes  more  and  more  rare,  lie  usual  course  is  us 
follows : — 

A woman,  on  touching  her  breast,  discovers  a small 
tumor  or  hardness,  which  causes  her  bo  little  incon- 
venience that  she  neglects  it.  The  hardness  augments 
and  the  tumor  increases,  and  though  at  first  perhaps 
not  bigger  than  a nut,  reaches  the  size  of  a duck’s  egg. 

At  first  it  was  round,  circumscribed,  aud  moveable  under 
the  finger,  but  at  length  its  surface  becomes  unequal 
and  knotted,  as  well  as  adherent  to  the  skin  or  muscle. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  handled  without  pain  or 
suffering,  but  is  the  occasional  seat  of  lancinating  pain. 

The  disease  increases,  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
becomes  infiltrated  with  the  cancerous  deposit,  aud  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  armpit  become  enlarged.  The 
tumor  is  at  length  salient ; the  skin  covering  it  red  or 
livid ; the  nipple  sunk  and  depressed  ; ami,  at  last,  the 
skin  cracks.  This  crack  or  chap  enlarges  into  an  ulcer, 
which  burrows  in  every  direction,  wlwise  edges  are 
thickened  and  everted,  and  which  discharges  a copious 
and  fir ti«l  sanies,  and  at  length  frequent  haemor- 
rhage takes  place.  The  disrate  pursues  an  unmi- 
tigated course ; and  at  laid  Ihe  patient,  worn  nut  by  in- 
cessant suffering,  aud  exhausted  by  a conrUmt  dis- 
charge, gladly  resigns  a life  so  long  embittered.  Such 
is  the  more  ordinary  course  of  cancer  of  the  mamma*; 
but  this  disease  has  endless  varieties,  both  in  i>s  pro- 
gress and  in  the  nature  of  ita  discharge,  which  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  describing. 
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Symptoms. — Soft  cancer,  when  the  tumor  has  space 
to  enlarge,  forms  and  runs  its  course,  with  a few  excep- 
tions. without  pain.  In  the  close  cavities,  however,  as 
the  brain,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  often  severe  from 
the  pressure  the  tumor  produces  on  the  nerves.  Cancer 
of  the  maimnse  and  testicle  is  of  a more  mined  cha- 
racter, and  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  are  often  ac- 
companied with  great  suffering. 

When  cancerous  tumors  form  in  the  scalp,  the  patient 
suffers  no  pain,  but  ulceration  at  length  takes  place,  and 
the  patient  falls  from  hectic  and  exhaustion. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  brain  ha*  no  characteristic  symptom. 
The  lesions  of  the  intellect  are  by  no  means  constant  or 
uniform.  Indeed  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  intellect  has  continued  unimpaired.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  lh«*  mind  has  become  obtuse  ; the 
memory  impaired;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  deli- 
rium, insanity,  or  epilepsy.  Lesions  of  motion  are  also 
not  more  constant,  and  sometimes  are  altogether 
wanting.  When  they  do  exist,  the  result  is  a slow- 
coming  palsy,  affecting  one  or  more  limbs,  as  an  arm 
or  a leg ; or  the  patient  may  be  paraplegic  or  hsemi- 
plegic,  with  affection  of  the  bladder.  The  palsy  like- 
wise may  be  complete  or  partial,  confined  to  the  exten- 
sor or  flexor  muscles,  and  therefore  accompanied  by 
contraction. 

Lesions  of  sensation  are  likewise  by  no  means  con- 
stant; thus  headache,  although  frequent,  is  not  present 
in  every  case,  and  when  present  offers  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  intensity,  being  sometimes  slight,  so  as  hardly 
to  be  remarked,  and  at  others  so  severe  as  to  form  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  Its  character  also 
varies,  being  sometimes  dull,  and  sometimes  lanci- 
nating ; sometimes  constant,  and  sometimes  inter- 
mitting. Neither  does  it  always  designate  the  scat  of 
the  disease,  being  sometimes  general  when  the  disease 
is  very  limited.  The  pressure  on  the  brain  likewise 
causes  the  pain  often  to  be  reflected.  Thus,  in  some 
persons  the  pain  is  only  felt  in  the  arm  or  trunk,  while 
others  suffer  from  a singular  sensibility  of  every  part  of 
the  cutaneous  tissue,  so  that  the  slightest  touch  is 
followed  by  the  most  excruciating  agony,  while  in 
others  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  most  insupportable 
itching. 

The  functions  of  the  senses  have  in  some  instances 
been  impaired,  whether  the  nerves  have  or  have  not 
participated  in  the  cancerous  affection.  Tims  some 
persons  suffer  a gradual  loss  of  sight.  In  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton’s case,  vision  was  so  singularly  affected  that  he  was 
able  to  see  only  the  latter  halves  of  words.  In  another 
case  the  patient  became  so  deaf  and  so  blind  that  the 
only  mode  of  conversing  with  him  was  by  the  fingers. 
While  Andral  mentions  a girl  who  lost  the  use  of  every 
sense,  as  also  of  motion,  slthough  her  intellect  remained 
perfect. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  general  health  is  good 
till  a very  late  period  ; but  in  other  cases  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  frequent  vomiting,  constipation,  and  re- 
tention or  else  incapability  of  holding  his  water. 

When  cancer  forms  among  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
as  long  as  the  cranium  is  imperforate,  the  symptoms  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  brain.  When  at  length,  how- 
ever, the  cancerous  tumor  has  perforated  the  walls  of 
the  cranium,  the  pain  perhaps  ceases,  but  ulceration 
takes  place,  and  death  soon  follows. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  duration  of  cancer 
of  the  brain.  Sometimes  death  takes  place  iu  a few 


months,  while  in  others  years  elapse  before  the  fatal  Eleraen* 
catastrophe.  In  either  case  the  patient  may  fall  seiaed 
with  convulsions,  epilepsy,  or  coma,  or  else  die  exhausted 
from  ulceration  of  the  nates,  sacrum,  Ac.  ^ " 

Cancer  of  the  vertebral  column  is  generally  marked 
by  paraplegia,  incontinence  of  urine,  numbness  of  the 
lower  extremities,  sloughing  of  the  nates,  and  death. 

The  palsy  which  results  may  be  either  complete  or 
accompanied  by  contraction.  In  one  woman,  aged  5*2, 
during  the  period  of  four  months,  her  limbs  could  not 
be  flexed  without  producing  most  atrocious  pain.  At 
length  her  leg*  became  contracted,  and  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  the  heels  were  in  contact  with  the  glutei 
muscles,  and  the  knees  with  the  chest,  and  extension 
was  now  as  painful  as  flexure  had  been  before.  Ill 
some  few  instances,  as  long  as  the  palsy  is  incomplete, 
the  pain  in  the  back  is  long  continued  and  extremely 
severe,  and  sccompanied  by  convulsive  twitching*,  which 
do  not  subside  till  the  palsy  is  complete.  The  duration 
of  (his  affection  varies  from  a few  months  to  two  or 
three  year*. 

Soft  cancer  also  often  forms  superficially  in  the  «/&- 
cutaneous  tissue,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  simi- 
lar forms  dT  this  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  tumor  thus  formed,  if  removed  by  an  operation, 
is  almost  always  re-produced  by  a more  rapid  growth, 
and  in  a more  softened  stale,  and  consequently  runs  a 
much  quicker  course  than  the  original  tumor.  Soft 
cancerous  matter  is  also  frequently  deposited  in  large 
masse*,  as  well  as  infiltrated,  into  the  adipose  and 
cellular  membrane,  and  also  among  the  muscles  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone*.  Whenever  the  fungus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  muscles,  says  Mr.  Hey,  they 
lose  their  natural  colour  and  become  brown . They  also 
lose  their  fibrous  appearance,  and  cannot  in  every  part 
be  distinguished  from  adipose  membrane.  The  fungus 
as  it  increases  in  bulk  does  not  render  the  integuments 
uniformly  thin,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abscess ; but  they 
continue  to  feel  thick  as  usual,  over  the  tumor  which 
forms  beneath  them,  and  which  at  length  ruptures  them. 

When  the  bone  i*  the  seat  of  this  affection  it  greatly 
enlarges,  especially  its  cancellous  structure,  which 
becomes  filled  with  cancerous  matter,  and,  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  the  whole  limb  becomes  more  or  less  in- 
filtrated with  it. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  testicle  is  not  unusual,  and  its 
schirrous  stage  has  no  peculiarity.  In  the  second  stage 
the  product  is  either  a soft  colourless  cervbriform  matter 
or  a cerebriform  matter  streaked  with  blood,  or  else  it 
may  be  the  seat  of  more  considerable  heemorrhage.  The 
cord  often  participates  in  the  affection,  adheres  to  the 
pubis,  and  fixes  the  testicle  there.  The  lymphatics  and 
their  glands  often  undergo  the  same  degenerescence, 
and  hy  their  pressure  have  obliterated  ihe  large  vessels 
with  which  they  lie  so  nearly  in  contact-  In  the  last 
stage  the  tunica  albuginea  ruptures,  ulceration  follows, 
and  fungous  growths  springing  from  its  hose  give  rise 
to  a foul  foetid  discharge,  accompanied  by  frequent  ha»- 
morrhage.  The  cancerous  testicle  has  been  seen  to 
weigh  seven  pounds. 

On  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of 
soft  cancer  in  its  softened  ‘•tutc,  it  is  not  unusuul  to  find 
cerebrifurm  mutter  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  veins, 
and  it  may  often  be  traced  even  into  tbe  cavities  of  the 
heart . 

Soft  Cancer  of  the  Periosteum.— Mr.  Frrvgly  has 
given  two  cases  of  a whiiidi  elastic  hard  tumor  of 
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Klcaien-  the  thigh  resembling  cartilage,  but  rather  more  Irans- 
'ef^lei'c?'  parent,  arid  of  considerable  size,  the  diameter  of  one 
Msdieipo.  measuring  55^  inches.  On  cutting  into  it  it  was  found 
■ to  consist  of  numerous  cysts  containing  several  pints  of 

a yellow  tenacious  honey-like  fluid,  and  was  evidently  a 
serous  cyst  which  had  undergone  cancerous  degenera- 
tion. The  second  case  was  similar. 

The  cancerous  tumors  formed  on  the  nervous  trunks 
are  ordinarily  moveable,  but  very  painful  when  touched, 
so  that  the  patient  for  the  most  part  willingly  submits 
to  an  operation.  If  the  operation  be  performed,  as  a 
portion  of  the  nerve  must  be  excised,  the  patient,  as  a 
consequence,  necessarily  suffers  from  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  palsy  and  insensibility  of  the  parts  to  which 
the  nerve  ia  distributed. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  palate,  mouth,  and  face  are  seldom 
accompanied  by  pain,  unless  it  results  from  pressure 
made  on  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  the  stomach  large  cancerous  tumors  often  exist 
without  the  slightest  pain.  A man,  about  50,  was  ad* 
mitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital : he  was  greatly 
emaciated,  and  evidently  out  of  health;  but  he  ate 
heartily,  slept  well,  had  a quiet  pulse,  and  made  no 
complaint  of  sickness.  A few  hours  before  his  death, 
however,  he  did  vomit  On  examining  this  patient  a 
soft  cancerous  tumor,  as  big  as  the  fist,  waa  found  in 
the  stomach.  In  another  emaciated  patient,  admitted 
for  dropsy,  there  was  no  sickness,  nor  any  complaint  of 
pain  ; after  death,  however,  a similar  tumor  was  found 
in  the  stomach  of  this  man.  In  another  case,  in  which 
there  was  cancerous  infiltration  in  the  coats  of  the  mail 
intestine,  none  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels  were  im- 
paired. 

The  pancreas , from  its  close  texture,  perhaps  gives 
more  evidence  of  this  affection  ; and  the  symptoms  are, 
some  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  vomiting,  and  headache, 
with  great  emaciation.  Mr.  Mayo,  however,  gives  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  took  a good  deal  of  food,  and 
complained  of  nothing  except  a pulaaiivc  pain  of  the 
ear.  The  symptoms  are  consequently  not  constant ; 
and  unless  a tumor  can  be  felt,  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  is  still  very  imperfect. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  t according  to  the  general  rule,  is 
often  void  of  pain.  A patient  was  admitted  into  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital  with  his  mind  greatly  agitated,  so 
that  his  friends  were  alarmed  lest  he  should  commit 
suicide.  He  complained  of  racking  pains  in  all  bis 
limbs,  which  allowed  him  no  rest,  and  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  rheumatic.  The  pains  shortly  subsided, 
but  he  did  not  recover  his  health,  so  that  it  was  plain 
he  was  labouring  under  some  structural  disease,  but  of 
what  nature  could  not  be  determined.  On  examining 
him  after  death,  cancerous  deposits  were  found  in  the 
liver,  intestines,  and  heart. 

The  spleen  has  a similar  exemption  from  pain  in  this 
disease ; but  the  viscus  enlarges,  dropsy  follows,  and 
dealli  is  the  consequence. 

Tbe  bladder  seems  equally  insensible.  A patient 
laboured  under  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  passed  blood  in  hi* 
urine.  Of  this  latter  complaint  he  appeared  to  die; 
but,  except  an  irritable  state  of  the  bladder,  he  suffered 
little  or  nothing  in  the  vesical  region.  On  examining 
him  a soft  cancerous  tumor  was  found  in  the  bladder. 

Cancerous  formations  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
lungs , and  yet  it  is  impiisdbte  to  distinguish  the  affec- 
tion during  life  from  phthisis,  a disease  in  which  there 


ia  no  poia.  A patient  very  recently  died,  in  whom  a Etoasen- 
cancerous  tumor  existed  under  the  falne  rib;  but,  al-  tsry  Prtn- 
t hough  troubled  with  incessant  cough,  hia  pulse  was  Medicine 
quiet,  and  he  suffered  no  pain.  Similar  tumors  have 
been  found  in  the  heart,  not  only  without  pain,  but 
without  any  interruption  of  the  circulation.  The  large 
cancerous  masses  which  sometimes  form  in  the  dupli- 
cator* of  the  mesentery  or  omentum  are  equally  free 
from  pain,  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian 
dropsy,  a direase  whose  greatest  inconvenience  is  its 
bulk.  The  kidneys  also  have  often  attained  a great  size 
from  cancerous  deposit,  and  destroyed  the  patient  with- 
out pein ; the  symptoms  being,  great  emaciation,  hte- 
maturia,  attacks  of  suppression  of  urine,  and  perhaps 
dropsy.  When  the  disease  has  formed  externally,  or 
among  the  muscles,  there  is  likewise  no  pain.  The 
patient  assured  me,  says  Mr.  Hey,  that  he  had  walked 
without  pain  in  his  knee  a week  before  his  admission 
into  the  infirmary.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  general  law  of  the  disease  being  unac- 
companied by  pain,  and  that  the  inconvenience  is  gene- 
rally local  till  ulceration  or  softening  takes  place.  The 
duration  of  this  disease,  it  has  been  stated,  is  very  va- 
rious, terminating  in  some  cases  in  a few  months,  but 
in  others  lasting  two  or  three  years. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  diseases 
depending  on  soft  cancer  from  those  caused  by  tubercle; 
but  in  parts  where  the  tumor  can  be  felt,  its  greater 
B:ze,  the  greater  embortpoint  of  the  patient,  and  the 
general  absence  of  hectic,  afford  in  general  a sufficient 
diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases.  When  the  tumor 
cannot  be  felt,  soft  cancer  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  similar  functional  diseases  it  gives  rise  to  by 
tbe  intractable  nature  of  the  complaint,  its  slow  but 
undeviating  course,  and,  in  a word,  by  a state  of  things 
which  no  ordinary  derangement  of  the  functions  of  an 
organ  can  account  for. 

But  these  are  not  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  soft  cancer  ; for  tumors  occasionally  form,  as  in 
Mr.  Frogley’s  case,  in  the  thigh,  in  (he  antrum,  in  the 
jaw,  in  the  mammiE,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
similate  tumor*  in  the  first  or  schirrous  stage  of  soft  can- 
cer, both  in  form,  size,  seat,  and  intimate  structure,  but 
which  have  no  tendency  to  soften  or  to  take  on  a ma- 
lignant character.  Ambroise  Pari,  Morgagni,  and  the 
earlier  writer*  h»ve  spoken  of  tumors  of  this  character; 
but  Bayle  isthc  first  author  who  can  be  said  to  have  treated 
expressly  on  them,  and  he  has  described  them  as  fibrous 
degeneretcencet  of  the  mammae  He  say*  these  tumors, 
at  first  fleshy,  at  length  become  cartilaginous  or  osseous, 
but  do  not  become  cancerous.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
described  them  as  chronic  mammary  tumors , allocking 
in  general  young  women  between  1 7 and  SO,  but  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  cancer,  as  the  patient 
preserves  her  best  health.  He  describes  them  as  of 
extremely  slow  progress,  superficial,  moveable,  and 
lobular  in  structure.  Sir  B.  Brodie  also  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  these  tumor*,  which  Ite  describes  as  feeling 
**  like  schirrous , and  which  on  cutting  into,  it  feels  like 
acAfrrotu,  so  that  I can  give  no  other  name  to  it,**  and 
which  has  no  tendency  on  being  removed  to  return. 
Cruveilhier  describes  them  as  fibrous  bodies,  as  varying 
in  size  from  a millet-seed  or  a cherry  to  the  bead  of  an 
adult,  as  having  no  tendency  to  cancerous  softening,  or  to 
be  reproduced  when  amputated,  and  are  not  otherwise 
inconvenient  than  from  their  size  and  weight.  He 
has  met  with  them  in  old  women  of  80  and  upwards  at 
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Llecnrn-  Sal  pf1  trie  re,  and  in  whom  they  had  formed  in  early 
^teaoT  *dnlt  ^e-  *B  difficult  to  speculate  on  the  cnmpaia- 
Alr'i»7in<*.  *‘ve  frequency  of  these  benign  tumors ; but  supposing 
— , cancer  always  to  be  reproduced  after  removal,  the 
result  of  operations  would  give  nearly  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  cancerous  and  fibrous  tumors.  But  these  data 
are  probably  unsure,  ami  the  subject  is  still  open  to 
much  further  and  interesting  investigation. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  has  in  all  instances  proved 
fatal  when  an  operation  has  nut  been  practicable.  The 
di«ea<e  appears  capable  of  being  removed  from  the 
mouth  with  success;  and  the  patient  has  survived  am- 
putation of  the  extremities,  or  its  rcmovul  from  a super- 
ficial position.  The  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
have  died,  or  else  the  disease  has  shortly  relumed  and 
quickly  proved  fatal. 

Treatment. — At  present  no  remedy  exists  for  this 
form  of  disease.  Every  general  mode  of  treatineut 
has  signally  failed,  and  its  cure  therefore  depends  on  a 
specific  medicine  being  discovered.  The  treatment  in 
the  actual  state  of  medicine  is,  consequently,  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  entirely  palliative,  or  by  opiates  and 
ntteuiion  to  the  general  health. 

If  the  patient  lives  moderately,  diet  appears  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Order  V. — Ov  Melanoma  or  Melanosis. 

Pathologists  have  given  this  term  to  a morbid  pro- 
duction of  a black  or  brown  colour.  The  disease  was 
first  described  by  Laennec.*  lu  1821  he  published 
some  uew  instances  of  it,  and  since  th«t  period  it  has 
been  more  particularly  studied  by  Dr.  Carswell  and 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Leblanc.  This  affection  is  not 
limited  to  man,  but  occurs  in  the  horse,  especially  when 
glandered,  and  is  more  common  in  the  dappled  grey 
than  in  that  of  any  other  colour.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  the  dog.  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  the  rut,  the  mouse,  and 
other  animals. 

Remote  Cause . — The  only  clue  we  have  to  tlie  pos- 
sible causes  of  this  disease  is  mentioned  in  Cbossat.f 
In  six  I rugs,  whose  deaths  had  been  induced  by  a long 
inanition,  or  from  nine  to  twelve  months,  tin*  red  blood 
had  completely  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
black  fluid  similar  to  a dilute  solution  of  sepia  or  of 
ink,  which  filled  all  the  vesaels  of  the  limb®,  mesentery, 
lungs,  and  brain.  But  the  organ  which  was  more  re- 
markably the  seat  of  this  general  melanosis  was  the 
liver,  whose  hepatic  colour  was  changed  to  black,  and 
stained  paper  like  Indian  ink,  and  the  stain  was  not 
effaced  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

In  the  human  subject  the  remote  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease are  little  understood,  and  it  occurs  in  so  few  in- 
stances that  it  appears  connected  with  peculiarity  of 
constitution  rather  than  peculiarity  of  cause.  One 
might  imagine  it  was  some  local  atrophy  of  the  pans, 
did  it  not  generally  occur  in  greatly  hypertrophied  and 
otherwise  diseased  livers. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Andral  met  with  a decided 
melanotic  induration  in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  in  a girl  0 years  old;  and  Lobstein  met  with  an 
instance  in  an  old  woman  between  SO  and  90.  The 
moat  common  period  ta  between  the  ages  of  90  and  SO, 
and  it  is  a disease  which  equally  affects  both  sexes. 

Pathology. — Melanoma,  like  cancer  and  tubercle,  may 
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exist  as  a tumor  or  mass,  or  may  be  infiltrated  into  Eleroen- 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body ; and,  lastly, 
it  may  likewise  he  deposited  at  the  free  surface  of  the  Medie-ine. 
mucous  and  serous  membranes.  ■ — 

When  melanoma  exists  in  masses,  Laennec  has  attri- 
buted to  it  two  stages,  or  a stage  of  hardness  and  a 
state  of  ramuilieHement,  In  the  hard  stage  the  mass 
is  of  considerable  firmness,  so  that  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  suet,  or  to  the  substance  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  colour  is  generally  of  a soot -black,  and 
it  gives  a stain  to  white  paper  or  linen  os  deep  as  Indian 
ink  ; but  in  other  instances  it  is  of  a yellowish-brown 
or  bistre  tint,  lu  form  the  masses  are  sometimes  sphe- 
rical, sometimes  irregular,  and  ul  others  not  like  any 
geometrical  figure.  In  size  they  vary  from  a millet- 
seed  to  a goose’s  egg ; and  Andral  speaks  of  having 
met  with  tumors  so  enormous  as  to  weigh  thirty-six 
pounds.  They  are  occasionally  tabulated,  and  the  lo- 
bules divided  by  cellular  tissue.  Laennec  considered 
that  after  an  uncertain  period  the  hard  stage  passed 
into  the  »tage  of  remollissement,  the  tuber  softening 
from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  till  at  length  the 
whole  is  converted  into  a black  or  brownish  pulp  or 
bouillie.  He  also  thinks  that  the  tumor  having  soft- 
ened, ulceration  may  take  place  in  the  surrounding 
tissues  and  the  softened  matter  escape,  as  from  an  ab- 
scess, sod  the  cavity  perhaps  ultimately  cicatrize.  Such 
is  the  course  ascribed  by  Laennec  to  melanoma.  The 
fact,  however,  of  the  stage  of  ramollissemenl  is  dis- 
puted,— not  that  cysts  containing  fluid  melanoma  have 
not  t«en  met  with,  but  because  some  pathologists  con- 
ceive it  may  have  been  deposited  in  a fluid  state. 

Melanoma  may  be  encysted  or  non-encysted ; Laen- 
nec ha*  met  with  encysted  tumors  in  the  liver  and  the 
lungs;  and  Breschel  has  seen  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  cases  seen 
by  Andral  have  been  non-encysted,  the  tumor  adhering 
more  or  less  intimately  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Although  neither  nerves  or  blood-veasels  have  been 
traced  into  these  tumors,  Laennec  considered  melanoma 
to  be  an  organized  growth  or  tissue ; but  Andral  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a veritable  inorganic  compound,  and 
if  sometimes  the  seat  of  vital  phenomena,  that  those  are 
owing  to  tlie  living  membrane  which  surrounds  or  is 
imprisoned  iu  the  mass.  Chemistry  does  not  greatly 
assist  us  in  this  difficulty.  It  has  merely  determined  the 
metallic  matter  to  be  inodorous,  insipid,  opaque,  misci- 
ble with  water  or  alcohol,  and  as  putrelying  slowly. 

It  is  essentially,  according  to  Thenard,  compounded  of 
carbon;  according  to  Clarion,  of  albumen  sud  of  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter;  according  to  Barruel,  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  united  to  fibrine ; and 
lastly,  M.  Foy  has  given  the  following  analysis : — 


Albumen  • . 15 '00 

Fibrine  6*25 

The  black  principle,  evidently  carbo- 1 ai-4o 
nacrous  or  altered  cruor  . . . J 

Water  18*75 

Oxydcofirun.  1*75 

Sub- phosphate  of  lime  . . . , 6*75 

Iljdio-chlorate  of  potash.  . . , 5*00 

Hydro-chlorate  of  soda  . . , , 8*75 

Carbonate  ol  soda  . . , , . 2*50 

Carbonate  of  lune 3*75 

Carbonate  of  inaguesia  . . , . 1*75 

Tartrate  ol  soda 1*75 
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Blcmcn • Besides  being  deposited  in  masses,  melanoma  is  often 
‘**7Pri»-  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  organs,  as  of  the  liver, 
Mediriiw  or  l^e  lungs,  or  'nt0  we^  °f  l^e  ,n,Jcous  and 
. Jr-v-l  • serous  tissues,  especially  after  chronic  inflammation,  as 
in  dysentery.  It  is  also  often  secreted  at  the  free  sur- 
faces of  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  iu  a liquid  state. 
Titus,  in  chronic  peritonitis,  and  especially  if  a false 
membrane  has  been  formed,  the  surface  is  often  coated 
partially  or  generally  with  a black  fluid.  Andral  gives 
a case  in  which  be  collected  fluid  melanic  matter  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  free  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  intestines.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  melanoma  mny  lie  deposited  in  a solid 
state  either  in  masses  or  in  a stale  ot  inti  It  ration  ; and 
likewise  that  it  may  be  deposited  in  a liquid  state  at  the 
free  surface  of  membranes.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  melanoma  is  of  a malignant  nature ; at  least  it 
appears  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  bronchial 
glands  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  without  giving  rise  to 
any  symptoms.  It  often  exists  in  many  organs  or 
tissues  at  the  same  time,  and  may  co-exht  with  either  tu- 
bercle or  cancer.  After  having  thus  stated  its  more  gene- 
ral laws,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a few  particular 
instances  of  it  in  the  different  organs  and  tissue*. 

Dr.  Hulliday  found  melanic  tumors  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, and  Lobetein  has  seen  melanosis  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  the  left  side,  the  melanic  matter  having  penetrated 
two  lines  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
man  died  of  apoplexy.  C'horoel  has  likewise  given  an 
interesting  case  of  melanic  matter  situated  in  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  bane  of  the  orbit. 

Cruveilhier  has  met  with  melanic  tumors  in  the 
stemach ; and  Andrul  has  observed  them  many  times  in 
the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal , 
their  mean  size  being  that  of  a nut,  and  their  most 
common  seat  being  the  colon.  It  has  been  stated  that 
melanic  matter  is  often  found  at  tbe  free  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Some 
puthulogisls  also  consider  tbe  black  vomit  and  also  me- 
Ucna  to  be  of  this  character.  It  has  also  been  found 
incorporated  in  the  mucous  tissues  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  giving  it  a grey  lint.  Melauic  matter  has  also 
been  found  under  the  peritoneum  in  masses  ; likewise 
in  a fluid  state  at  its  surface,  and  also  incorporated  in 
its  tissue. 

A splendid  specimen  of  melanosis  of  the  twer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  It  has 
been  observed  in  all  these  liver  cases  that  the  liver  is 
enlarged.  Chomel  met  with  a melanotic  liver  in  a 
dancing-master  which  weighed  14  lb,  7 ounces.  It 
contained  masses  varying  from  the  size  of  an  oat  to  a 
pullet’s  egg.  The  gall-bladder  and  ducts  were  never- 
theless filled  with  bile. 

The  lungt  are,  of  all  organs,  those  which  are  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  melanosis,  and  the  melanic  matter 
appears  often  to  exist  in  them  without  affecting,  in  any 
degree,  their  functions  or  the  general  health  of  the 
patient,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  in  these 
organs  as  a morbid  product,  and  hence  it  has  been 
termed,  melanoxe  natural tc.  It  has  been  found  in 

masses  ami  in  a state  of  infiltration  at  the  surface,  and 
in  the  substance,  of  the  lungs.  It  is  also  secreted  by  the 
free  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  marking 
the  expectoration.  The  bronchial  glands  are  also  often 
loaded  with  it.  and  similar  tumors  have  also  been 
found  uuder  the  pleura  cottalis. 

Andral  lias  seen  a patch  ot  deep  black,  as  broad  as  a 


two-franc  piece,  and  from  seven  to  eight  lines  in  thick-  Elemca- 
neas,  under  the  serous  membrane  covering  ihe  heart ; tary  lVin- 
and  a similar  case  is  related  in  the  London  Mvthcal  Rv- 
pository  for  18*23.  Breschet,  moreover,  met  with  an 
instance  of  melanoma  among  the  muscles  of  the  heart. 
Melanoma  has  likewise  been  found  in  masses  in  the 
coals  of  the  arteries  ; and  iu  one  instance  Andral 
found  them  as  large  as  a pea  and  as  hard  as  a calculus, 
and  therefore  perhaps  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime. 

Hayer  has  inet  with  melanosis  of  the  kidney,  the  me- 
tallic matter  being  deposited  in  the  cortical  substance, 
and  the  substance  around  them  healthy.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  urine  is  passed  almost  of  a black  colour, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  these  organa  may  secrete 
fluid  melanic  matter. 

The  lymphatic,  glands  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  melanosis.  The  bronchial 
gland.*,  it  has  been  stated,  are  often  filled  with  this  black 
matter,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  are  greatly 
enlarged.  Enormous  masses  of  melanoma  have  been 
found  in  tbe  pelvis  and  before  the  vertebral  column, 
funning  a sort  of  chaplet,  and  which  Andral  conceives 
to  be  lymphatic  glands.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in 
the  msmnie,  and  apparently  effecting  the  glandular 
structure  rather  than  the  adipose  or  cellular  tissue ; 
and  Dr.  Rownel  has  reported  a case  of  caucer  of  the 
breast  from  which  flowed  matter  as  black  as  ink.  Bres- 
chet gives  the  case  ol  an  old  woman  that  died  at  Sat* 
ptftriere  of  ulcerated  melanosis  of  the  groin  ; and  many 
similar  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  a nut  to  a pullets 
egg.  could  be  traced  along  the  groin.  Melanie  matter 
has  also  been  found  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  ovaries, 
and  in  the  uterus. 

Many  authors  have  spoken  of  melanoma  of  the 
mutcles  and  bones.  Dr.  Hallklay  found  it  in  the  ster- 
num and  in  the  ribs,  and  also  in  the  parietal  and  occipi- 
tal bones,  which  were  coloured  black.  In  this  case, 
tbe  bones  were  more  fragile  than  usual,  but  the  perios- 
teum presented  no  marks  of  disease.  Lobstem  met  with 
it  in  the  left  femur,  and  found  several  melanotic  tumors 
adherent  to  the  periottrum. 

Melanotic  formations  have  been  found  in  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  form 
of  round  masses  of  various  sizes,  and  which  have  ulti- 
mately ulcerated.  Alibert  speaks  of  them  as  spherical 
in  form,  and  of  the  size  of  a juniper  berry,  and  when 
cut  into  resembling  the  parenchyma  of  a truffle ; while 
Breschet  and  Jurine  compare  them  to  mulberries.  A 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was,  a few  years  ago,  io 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  melanic  tumors  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  back.  These  tumors,  if  removed, 
are  said  to  be  re-prnduced. 

Symptom i. — The  symptoms  of  melanoma  have  not 
been  determined.  In  the  lungs  the  deposit  produces 
no  sensible  effect,  except  the  tumors  are  large,  and  thus 
impede  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  chest. 

In  the  liver,  the  organ  is  enlarged,  and  otherwise  dis- 
eased, but  neither  pain  nor  other  symptoms  mark  the 
disease.  In  the  bones  it  occasions  fragility  ; in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  tub-cutaneous  tissue,  ulceration ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  case,  to  be  attended  with 
pain  except  such  as  may  mult  from  tbe  pressure  of  the 
tumors  on  the  surrounding  parts.  When  ulceration 
takes  place  the  patient  has  died ; but  he  would  equally 
have  died  from  tbe  ulceration  had  no  melanic  matter 
been  found  ; and  this  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  U>  be 
known  respecting  the  symptoms  of  melanosis. 
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Rlemeo-  Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  symptoms  between  mela- 

noma  a°d  many  other  tumors  are  not  determined ; 
Mi-dlcinr  wben,  however,  it  b superficial,  the  colour  plainly  dis- 
. — y-i  ■ tinguishes  it. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gregory  examined  a patient  that  died  in 
the  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh*  who  had  been  employed 
for  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  in  tbe  coal-mines 
at  Dalkeith,  inhaling  coal-dust  at  every  breath.  In 
this  case  both  hmgs  were  of  one  uniform  carbonaceous 
colour,  which  pervaded  every  part  of  their  substance. 
The  right  lung  was  broken  down  in  its  upper  and 
middle  lobes  into  irregular  cavities,  and  the  walls  of 
theae  cavities  were  black,  and  contained  a considerable 
portion  of  a black  fluid  like  ink.  Portions  of  this 
lung  were  hepalized.  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
right  lung,  was  infiltrated  with  a black  serum.  Dr. 
Chrisiisou  analyzed  the  black  serum  (No.  109,  Edm. 
Med . and  Surg.  Journal ),  and  found  its  products 
similar  to  those  arising  from  the  distillation  of  coal. 
This  case  is  curious,  whether  it  be  considered  as  an 
original  or  aa  a similated  disease. 

J*rognodt. — Death  is  supposed  to  follow  melanosis  of 
the  liver,  and  ulceration  of  the  cutaneous  or  other  tissue 
or  organ. 

Treatment. — No  successful  mode  of  treating  this  dis- 
order is  known. 


Class  III. — Or  Morbid  Poisons,  and  or  tub 
Disk  asks  caused  bv  thru. — Introduction. 

Morbid  poisons  are  a class  of  substances  secreted 
either  by  the  patient**  person,  as  that  of  typhus  or  of 
scarlet  fever,  or  else  generated  by  other  sources,  known  or 
unknown,  as  that  of  cholera,  or  of  intermittent  fever. 
These  poisons  contaminate  the  healthy  recipient,  either 
in  consequence  of  their  miasmata  being  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere,  or  else  by  their  being  brought  into  still 
more  direct  contact  with  bis  person  in  his  communication 
with  the  sick.  The  diseases  they  respectively  engender 
are  of  a specific  character,  as  measles,  hooping-cough, 
or  small-pox. 

The  diseases  arising  from  these  causes  are  numerous, 
and  frequently  of  the  most  formidable  description,  and 
in  the  year  1839  they  occasioned  a mortality  of  65,343, 
or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  majority  of  them  assume,  on 
many  occasions,  an  epidemic  character;  and  history 
affords  the  most  awful  instances  of  their  ravages.  Itb  re- 
markable also,  that  many  of  these  diseases,  as  the  measles, 
hooping-cough,  and  small-pox,  appear  to  have  been  of 
late  formation,  so  that  a date  can  be  assigned  to  their 
first  eruption.  The  cholera,  also,  which  we  have  lately 
seen  traversing  Asia,  Europe,  America,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  seems  of  this  class,  and  i*  probably  not 
of  any  considerable  antiquity  even  in  India,  while  in 
Europe  and  in  America  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  till  its  late  appalling  visitation,  devastating 
the  largest  cities,  and  spreading  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth.  Diseases  consequently  depending  on  this 
class  of  substances  are  most  important,  and  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  philosopher  the  gravest  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  peculiar  laws  aud  complexity  of 
phenomena*  but  also  of  their  extreme  iutractableness 
and  great  fatality.  The  student  can  hardly  be  expecled 
to  understand  this  difficult  subject,  without  some  re- 
ference fo  the  law*  of  poisons  generally. 

Poisons,  of  whatever  nature,  and  especially  medicinal 


substances,  which  are  poisons  when  improperly  applied,  Etemeo- 
are  subjected  to  certain  general  laws, — the  most  im-  Ur3r 
portent  of  which  are,  first,  that  they  have  all  certain  de- 
finite  and  specific  actions  ; secondly,  that  they  all  lie  latent  ■ ^ 

in  the  system  a certain  but  varying  period  of  time  before 
those  actions  are  set  up  ; and  lastly,  that  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  their  action  vary  in  some  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose,  and  to  the  predisposition  of  the  patient. 

These  laws  are  common  to  all  poisons,  but  there  are  also 
many  others  which  are  peculiar  to  individual  poisons  or 
classes  of  poisons,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  a 
few  of  them. 

The^rri  law,  or  that  of  the  definite  and  specific  ac- 
tions of  poisons,  cannot  be  doabted ; tor  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that  agents  acting  on  the  human  body  do  not  pro- 
duce their  effects  according  to  certain  definite  laws,  we 
can  neither  determine  the  seat  or  course  of  any  disease, 
nor  direct  nor  judge  of  the  operation  of  remedies.  The 
definite  action  of  causes  is  tbe  basis  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  must  be  equally  true  in  medicine  as  in  every 
other  science.  No  physician,  for  instance,  has  seen 
castor  oil  produce  tetanus,  or  colcbicum  intoxicate  the 
brain,  or  opium  inflame  the  spleen  ; he  perfectly  well 
knows  that  the  first  of  these  substances  acts  on  the  in- 
testines, the  second  on  the  ligaments,  and  the  third  on 
the  nervous  system  generally.  The  action  of  poisons, 
therefore,  is  not  accidental,  bat  determined  by  certain 
definite  laws. 

The  action  of  poisons,  though  definite,  is  variously 
limited.  Some  poisons,  for  instance,  act  on  one  mem- 
brane, or  on  one  organ,  or  on  one  system  of  orgaus ; 
while  other  poisons  extend  their  action  over  two  or  more 
membranes,  or  organ*,  or  system  of  organs,  or  even  over 
the  whole  animal  Irame.  We  have  examples  in  aloes  and 
jalap,  of  subutances  that  act  upon  one  membrane  only, 
or  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  alimentary  canal. 

In  digitalis  we  have  an  instance  of  a medicine  that  prin- 
cipally acts  on  one  organ  or  the  heart,  greatly  reducing 
or  even  stopping  its  action  ; while  strychnine  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a medicine  acting  on  one  system  of  organs, 
or  on  the  parts  supplied  by  the  spinal  cord,  producing 
powerful  and  sometimes  fatal  tetanic  action  of  every 
voluntary  muscle  in  the  body. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  action  of  poisons  is 
limited  to  one  membrane,  or  organ,  or  system  of  organs. 

The  greater  number  of  these  noxious  agents  more  usually 
act  on  two  or  more  membranes,  or  organs,  or  systems  of 
organs.  * Elaierium,  for  instance,  acts  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  on  the  kidneys* 

Tobacco  nauseates  the  stomach,  intoxicates  the  brain, 
and  affects  the  action  of  the  heart.  Antimony  has  an 
equally  extensive  range;  it  induces  cutaneous  perspi- 
ration, acts  cathartically  and  emetically*  and  in  large 
doses  appears  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  A Icohol 
and  opium  are  exumple*  of  substances  acting  still  more 
generally,  affecting  not  only  the  action  or  secretion  of 
every  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body,  but  even  iu  some  in- 
stances altering  their  structure,  lluis,  alcohol  has  been 
shown  to  cause  structural  disease  of  the  liver,  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  while  opium 
tends  to  produce  apoplexy  and  structural  disorganization 
of  the  brain  and  its  membrane*.  From  the  cirtumstance 
of  these  two  substances  acting  not  only  generally  hut 
locally  on  a given  number  of  tU'iies,  they  resemble 
jn  their  effect*  those  of  many  morbid  poisons,  as  that  of 
typhus  fever,  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  the  small  pox. 

The  second  important  law  of  poisons  is,  that  they  lie 
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Eleraea-  latent  in  ihe  system  a period  of  time  which  varies  in 
tary  Prin*  different  individuals,  before  they  set  up  their  specific 
Medicine  ac*'on8-  Rhubarb,  for  instance,  produces  no  immediate 
. ^ K \ result,  but  lies  dormant  in  the  system  six  or  eight  houra 

before  its  action  ia  sensible  on  the  bowels ; opium,  in  the 
usual  dose,  is  generally  thirty  minutes  before  it  subdues 
the  brain  to  its  influence.  The  convulsions  from 
strychnine  do  not  follow  till  twenty  minutes  after  its 
exhibition,  and  perhaps  every  substance,  except  hydro' 
cyanic  acid,  has  a greater  or  less  sensible  period  of 
latency. 

When  a medicine,  however,  acts  on  more  parts  than 
one,  a considerable  space  of  time  may  elapse  after  it  has 
affected  one  organ  before  it  affects  another  : thus  digi- 
talis frequently  occasions  emesis  before  it  acts  on  the 
heart,  and  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  bowels  is  fre- 
quently sensible  for  many  weeks  before  the  gums  and 
salivary  glands  arc  affected.  The  doctrine  of  the  latency 
of  poisons  » indeed  so  generally  admitted,  that  their 
actual  period  has  been  a point  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion or  acquittal  of  a prisoner  tried  for  murder  has  turned 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  corrosive  sublimate  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
exhibited. 

The  third  great  law  of  poisons  is,  that  being  once 
roused  into  action,  their  effects  are  modified  by  the  dose, 
the  temperament,  or  the  present  stale  of  the  constitution 
of  the  recipient.  The  effect  of  dose  in  modifying  the 
pathological  phenomena  of  disease  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  actions  of  oxalic  acid  and  of  arsenic.  The  specific 
action  of  oxalic  acid  is  to  inflame  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach ; but  to  ensure  this  effect  tho  dose 
must  be  limited  so  that  this  pioison  may  lie  in  the  system 
many  hours.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dose  be  excessive  and 
rapidly  absorbed,  the  poison  so  disorders  all  the  functions 
of  the  three  great  nervous  centres  that  life  is  destroyed  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  not  a trace  of  disease  is  to  found  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  Arsenic  likewise  is  a poison 
which  inflames  and  ulcerates  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimeutary  canal,  but  it  requires  some  hours  to  set 
up  its  specific  actions,  fur  when  the  dose  is  large  it  in 
like  manner  destroys  by  general  irritation,  and  not  a 
trace  of  morbid  ebauge  of  structure  is  to  be  fouud  after 
death.  It  follows,  from  this  law,  that  the  larger  the  dose 
or  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  the  more  rapid 
its  action  and  the  less  the  probability  of  finding  any 
trace  of  specific  disease. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  dose  on  the  cqnstltution,  we 
find  some  poisons  are  absorbed  and  are  cumulative* 
while  others  are  not  absorbed  into  the  system,  or  else  are 
so  rapidly  removed  thut  no  cumulative  effect  is  produced. 
Thus,  in  persons  predisposed  to  the  effects  of  digituli*.  a 
dose  so  small  as  to  produce  no  sensible  effect  whatever, 
will,  if  frequently  repeated,  at  Ia&C  destroy  the  heart’s  ac- 
tion. In  cases,  likewise,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
vomiting  at  the  least  expense  to  the  couslitutiou,  the 
means  employed  are  cumulative,  or  a repetition  of  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  other  emetic  substance.  This 
cumulative  property  of  poisons,  however,  is  by  no  means 
universal.  There  U no  instance  of  jalap  or  of  castor  oil 
proving  cumulative,  and  if  a frequent  repetition  of  them 
produces  an  increased  effect,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  the  nervous  papillae  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact  being  mure  easily  irritated  by  each  application, 
and  hence  they  induce  a more  violent  result. 

Temperament  is  also  a circumstance  which  greatly 
influences  the  action  of  poisons.  There  are  a few 
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persons  altogether  insensible  to  the  action  of  mercury,  FJemea- 
bo  that  no  quantity  will  affect  their  gums,  or  increase  tmT7  Pna- 
the  secretion  of  tile  salivary  glands.  There  are  others,  ot 

in  like  manner,  the  action  of  whose  heart  no  quantity  of 
digitalis  will  control.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
constitutions  so  morbidly  susceptible  of  these  remedies, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exhibit  even  a fractional 
dose  without  giving  rise  to  their  specific  effects. 

Besides  natural  temperament,  hah  it f which  may  be 
termed  an  artificial  temperament,  has  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  reconciling  ua  to  particular  classes  of  poisons, 
and  of  making  them  even  sources  of  enjoyment.  Thus 
tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  are  all  substances  which  in  the 
first  instance  are  to  many  |>ersoiis  productive  of  great  dis- 
comfort, but  by  frequent  repetition  they  cease  to  have  any 
unpleasant  effects,  and  their  stimulus  at  length  becomes 
a necessary  indulgence.  Still  there  are  muny  poisons 
to  which  no  repetition  can  habituate  us,  as  arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  the  preparations  of'  copper.  On  the 
contrary,  each  repetition  only  the  more  debilitates  the 
constitution,  and  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  the  action 
of  the  poiaon. 

Tbe  present  state  of  the  constitution  has  also  a power- 
ful influence  on  the  action  of  poisons;  and  it  would 
seem  proved,  with  some  exceptions,  that  these  agents 
act  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  debilitated 
stale  of  the  patient.  There  is  indeed  no  duty  more 
imperative  on  the  physician  than  that  of  adjusting  the 
dose  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  forbear  administering  a medicine  be- 
cause the  patient’s  strength  will  not  admit  of  it  As  a 
general  principle,  therefore,  medicines  may  be  said  to 
act  with  a power  proportionate  to  the  debility  of  the 
patient. 

Still  there  are  states  of  disease  which  render  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  though  greatly  debilitated,  in- 
susceptible to  the  action  of  even  powerful  remedies. 

Thus,  in  typhus  fever,  the  patient  will  often  bear  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vinous  stimuli  without  being 
affected  by  it.  In  tetanus,  or  hydrophobia,  no  quantity 
of  opium  will  tranquillize  the  symptoms  or  procure 
sleep.  Fallopius  mentions  a singular  instance  of  the 
constitution  being  armed  against  the  action  of  a poison. 

He  states,  that  in  his  day  a criminal  was  given  up  to 
himself  and  other  anatomists  to  be  put  to  death  in  any 
manner  they  might  think  proper.  To  this  man,  there- 
fore, they  exhibited  two  drachms  of  opium,  liut  he  la- 
bouring under  a quartan  ague,  and  the  fit  just  coming 
on,  the  “opium  was  hindered  of  its  effect.”  The  man, 
therefore,  having  survived  this  dose,  begged  that  he 
might  take  a similar  quantity,  earnestly  entreating,  it 
he  escaped,  he  might  be  pardoned.  The  same  dose 
was  exhibited,  but  it  was  in  the  interval,  and  the  man 
now  died. 

Tbe  experiments  of  Majendie  may  be  referred  to  as 
affording  many  curious  proofs  of  tbe  state  of  the  con- 
stitution in  accelerating  or  retarding  tbe  actions  of  poi- 
sons. That  physiologist  has  showu,  if  a poison  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  such  potency  as  usually  to 
destroy  life  in  two  minutes,  on  bleeding  the  animal  the 
same  result  will  follow  in  half  a minute,  or  in  one-fourth 
of  the  time;  and  this  experiment  has  often  been  re- 
peated. Majendie  has  also  brought  lo  light  the  curious 
fact,  if,  after  having  poisoned  the  animal,  and  even  after 
the  poison  has  begun  to  act  we  inject  an  aqueous  fluid 
into  its  veins  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  an  artificial 
plethora,  that  as  loug  as  this  artificial  plethora  can 
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E]«n*i»'  ^ maintained  the  action  of  the  poisou  is  superseded. 

No  sooner,  however,  doe*  the  plethora  cease,  from  the 
general  effusion  of  water  which  follows  into  every  cavity 
v of  the  body,  than  the  poison  acts  in  the  usual  time,  and 
oven  perhaps  with  more  than  its  accustomed  seventy. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  no  two  poisons  could  oo- 
exist  in  the  same  system  together,  or  that,  co-existing, 
they  could  not  net  up  their  specific  actions  at  the  same 
time.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  unquestionably  er- 
roneous; for  wc  constantly  see  opium  and  digitalis,  jalap 
and  mercury,  as  well  as  many  other  combinations  of 
medicines,  producing  their  respective  effects  in  the  same 
B) stem,  and  at  the  same  lime,  by  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding each  other’s  actions.  There  is  no  truth  better 
established  in  medicine,  than  that  a combination  of  salts 
and  seuna  produces  a much  more  efficient  and  pleasant 
actiou  than  the  exhibition  of  either  remedy  separately ; 
and  opium  is  an  agent  possessing  a modifying  or  con- 
trolling power  over  every  organ  or  tissue,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible,  on  mauy  occasions,  to  reconcile 
the  system  to  the  introduction  of  many  necessary  and 
essential  remedies.  Poisons,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
co-existing  together,  and  of  sO  influencing  the  system 
that  they  reciprocally  accelerate  or  retard  each  other’s 
actions. 

The  general  laws  observable  in  the  actions  of  medi- 
cinal substances  are  for  the  most  part  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  govern  morbid  poisons,  or  only  differ  in 
a few  minor  poiuts ; for  these  latter  poisons  have  their 
specific  actions  and  their  periods  of  latency,  while  their 
phenomena  equally  vary  according  to  the  dose,  or  else 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  predisposition  of 
the  patient. 

Tile  specific  actions  of  morbid  poisons  are  distinctly 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  course,  symptom**,  and  patho- 
logical phenomena  which  result  from  the  presence  of 
any  given  morbid  poisou.  No  man,  for  instance,  can 
confound  the  phenomena  of  small-pox  with  those  of 
intermittent  fever,  or  those  of  intermit  lent  fever  with 
syphilis, or  those  of  syphilis  with  cholera;  each  of  these 
poisons  has  its  separate  and  peculiar  laws,  and  conse- 
quently its  actions  are  definite  and  specific. 

The  actions  of  morbid  poisons  also,  like  those  of  me- 
dicinal substances,  are  variously  limited,  some  affecting 
only  one  membrane  or  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  while 
others  involve  two  or  more  membranes  or  organs,  or 
systems  of  orguus.  Thus,  tines  capitis  is  an  example  of 
a poison  acting  on  one  tissue  of  the  body,  and  even 
thru  partially,  namely,  on  the  cutaneous  tissue  of  the 
head.  The  waters  of  Switzerland  contain  a poison 
whose  action  is  limited  entirely  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  contagion  of  hooping-cough  and  the  virus  of  hy- 
drophobia affect  nil  the  organs  supplied  by  the  eighth 
pair,  or  pneumogastnc  system,  instances  of  morbid 
poisons  acting  on  two  membranes  or  organs,  or  system 
of  organs,  are  still  more  common,  and  form  the  great 
body  of  this  class  of  disease.  The  poison  of  measles, 
for  instance,  acts  no  leas  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye*,  nose,  fauces,  and  perhaps  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes generally,  than  on  the  skin.  That  of  scarlatina 
acis  not  only  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
and  on  the  skin,  but  also  on  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  joints  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  paludal  poison 
has  a still  more  extensive  range,  hardly  any  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body  being  exempt  from  its  destructive 
ravages. 


Morbid  poisons  also,  like  other  poisons,  have  their  Rlemen- 
period  oflatency ; and,  generally  speaking,  a much  longer  ufJ  Prin- 
tline elapses  before  their  specific  actions  come  into  ope- 
ration  than  takes  place  with  medicinal  substances.  The 
virus  of  the  natural  small-pox  lies  dormant  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  days  before  it  produces  any  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ; and  a still  further  period  elapses,  of  three  or 
four  days,  before  the  specific  eruption  appears  on  the 
skin.  The  poison  of  scarlatina  lies  latent  from  seven  to 
ten  days  alter  exposure  to  the  contagion  ; that  of  the 
measles  from  ten  to  fourteen ; while  the  poison  of  pa- 
ludal fever  has  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  a twelve- 
month,  and  that  of  hydrophobia  for  a still  longer  time. 

These  are  examples  of  periods  of  latency  far  beyond 
anything  that  has  been  observed  in  the  action  of  medi- 
cinal substances. 

When  morbid  poisons  act  on  more  tissues  or  organa 
than  one  their  actions  are  sometimes  simultaneous,  but 
more  commonly  they  are  oonsecutive,  and  frequently 
long  intervals  of  time  elapse  between  each  successive 
attack.  Thus,  the  poisou  of  typhus  fever  may  attack 
the  lungs,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  these  may 
be  attacked  contemporaneously ; but  it  is  more  common 
that  their  attacks  lake  place  consecutively,  or  first  on 
the  alimeutary  canal,  theu  on  the  brain,  and  lastly  on 
the  lungs,  several  days  elapsing  between  each  successive 
attack.  In  syphilis  the  poison  acts  on  the  part  to  which 
it  ts  first  applied— as  the  skin,  throat,  bones,  and  liga- 
ments; and  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  the 
throat,  the  skin,  and  the  bones  have  been  affected  at  the 
same  lime  with  the  primary  sore.  It  is  more  common, 
however,  for  them  to  occur  seriatim  and  al  very  remote 
periods  from  the  primary  affection,  so  that  many  years 
frequently  elapse  before  the  poison  has  exhausted  itself. 

In  scarlatina  also  the  peritoneum  is  not  affected  till 
many  days  after  the  eruption  of  the  skin  and  the  ulce- 
ration of  the  throat  have  altogether  disappeared. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  morbid  poisons  which 
usually  act  on  a plurality  of  membranes,  exhaust  them- 
selves on  one  or  more  without  affecting  the  whole  series. 

In  the  disease  termed  scarlatina  simplex  the  poison 
sometimes  exhausts  itself  entirely  on  the  cutis  without 
affecting  either  the  mucous  or  serous  membranes  of  the 
body.  The  rubeola  sine  catarrho  is  a similar  example 
of  the  poison  exhausting  itself  on  the  same  tissue,  the 
skiu.  In  intermittent  fever,  when  the  dose  of  the  poison 
is  limited,  and  the  disease  properly  treated,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  organ  or  tissue  is  involved ; yet,  left  to  run  its 
course,  scarcely  any  organ  or  tissue  would  escape  de- 
struction. 

Sometimes,  when  the  morbid  poison  acts  on  many 
membranes,  the  usual  order  of  attack  is  inverted.  It  is 
the  general  law  of  syphilis,  that  the  bones  are  the  last 
in  the  order  of  the  secondary  symptoms  that  suffer,  but 
sometimes  they  ore  the  first  to  be  affected.  In  scarlet 
fever  the  affection  of  the  skin  may  precede  that  of  the 
throat,  or  the  reverse  may  take  place ; and,  in  fever, 
the  affection  of  the  head  may  precede  that  of  the  intes- 
tines, i hough  the  latter  is  the  most  common. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  period  of  latency  of  medi- 
cinal substances  being  passed,  and  their  actions  set  up, 
that  their  effects  varied  in  a considerable  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose,  temperament,  or  present  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  With  respect  to  the  dose 
of  a morbid  poison,  we  rarely  possess  any  direct  mea- 
sure of  the  strength  of  its  miasmata.  The  paludal  po*. 
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Elemen-  son,  however,  of  tropical  climates,  unquestionably  greatly 
exceeds  in  intensity  that  of  more  temperate  climates,  ami 
Medicine.  ***  effects  are  proportionally  marked.  Thus,  in  the  West 
. Indies,  we  have  the  yellow  fever,  with  hardly  a trace  of 
organic  disease  after  death ; while,  in  Holland,  we  have 
a fever  of  less  severity,  but  followed  by  enlarged  livers 
or  spleens,  or  else  by  dropsy ; while,  in  this  country,  the 
fever  is  comparatively  mild,  and,  if  properly  treated,  for 
the  most  part  terminates  without  any  visceral  affection. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  temperament  in  modi* 
lying  disease,  the  small-pox  offers  vary  striking  in- 
stances ; for  different  persons  inoculated  or  poisoned 
from  the  same  source  have  suffered  in  every  varying 
degree  from  this  formidable  malady,  or  from  the  horn, 
the  distinct,  the  confluent,  and  the  bloody  amall*pox ; 
while,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  child  has  died  in  the  pri- 
mary fever,  and  before  the  specific  action  on  the  skin 
has  been  induced.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as 
a general  law,  that  the  more  intense  the  dose  of  the 
morbid  poison  the  more  severe  the  form  of  disease;  and 
also  that  fewer  traces  of  organic  alteration  will  be  found 
after  death  thau  when  the  poison,  or  the  disorder  it 
produces,  has  been  of  a milder  character.  Thus,  enlarged 
livers,  disorganized  spleens,  and  dropsy  marked  every 
case  that  died  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  while  in  the 
West  India  and  African  fevers,  though  resulting  from 
the  same  poison,  scarcely  a trace  of  disease  is  to  be 
found. 

The  present  state  of  the  constitution  also  influences 
the  event.  Thus,  persons  of  a good  constitution,  but 
ignorant  of  their  danger,  are  often  seen  to  pass  through 
a mild  form  of  typhus  fever,  while  the  nurses  and  others 
contaminated  at  the  same  source,  but  more  alive  to  their 
critical  state,  have  sunk  without  a struggle.  As  a gene- 
ral principle,  therefore,  it  may  be  slated,  that  morbid 
poisons  act  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  llie  en- 
feebled or  depressed  state  of  the  constitution ; but  this 
law  is  not  universal.  The  hardy  mountaineer  is  a surer 
victim,  whether  he  visits  the  low  countries  of  the  tropics 
or  the  marshes  of  a more  temperate  climate,  than  the 
feebler  native  of  those  countries.  The  immunity  the 
latter  enjoys  is  probably  owing  to  his  habit  of  living  in 
the  noxious  atmosphere ; for  let  him  remove  to  a more 
healthy  climate,  and  then  return  to  those  regions  of 
pestilence,  and  be  will  be  found  as  susceptible  of  the 
poison  as  the  hardiest  stranger. 

Another  law  of  morbid  poisons  is,  that  two  may  cc>- 
exist  in  the  same  system ; thus,  scald-head  and  fever, 
measles  and  scarlatina,  have  often  been  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  person.  In  this  case  the  re- 
spective diseases  sometimes  appear  simultaneously,  and 
each  runs  its  course  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  the 
other ; but  the  more  usual  law  of  febrile  poisons  per- 
haps is,  that  when  two  co-exist,  the  one  lies  latent  while 
the  other  runs  its  course,  or  they  interrupt  each  other's 
progress,  the  active  one  becoming  latent  while  the  latent 
one  becomes  active,  and  occasionally  they  modify  each 
other’s  actions.  A case  of  intermittent  fever  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  which  was  not  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  time  by  medicine;  suddenly,  how- 
ever, it  subsided,  and  the  small-pox  appeared.  The 
small -pox  having  run  its  course,  and  the  patient  being 
recovered  from  that  disorder,  the  intermittent  fever  re- 
turned, and  now  readily  yielded  to  quinine.  A child, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  smalt-pox, 
was  vaccinated ; in  a few  days,  however,  the  small-pox 
appeared,  and  ran  a very  mild  and  modified  course. 


When  the  small-pox  had  entirely  subsided  some  action 
was  seeu  in  the  punctured  part  of  the  vaccinated  arm, 
and  the  cow-pox  vesicle  formed,  but  not  till  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  time  it  usually  appears,  anti  then 
exceedingly  small. 

The  principal  points  in  which  the  laws  of  morbid 
poisons  agree  with  those  of  poisons  generally  having 
been  stated,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  state  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  principally  differ.  Many 
medicinal  poisons  have  the  property  of  accumulating  in 
the  system,  and  acting  with  an  intensity  proportioned, 
not  to  the  last  dose,  but  to  the  aggregate  of  the  whole 
quantity  that  has  been  administered.  Thus  the  last 
few  minims  of  digitalis  may  stop  the  action  of  the  heart, 
or  the  last  few  grains  of  mercury  salivate  the  patient. 
There  is,  however,  no  well-authenticuted  fact  which  can 
be  arranged  under  this  law  in  the  whole  circle  of  morbid 
poisons.  A given  quantity  of  a morbid  poison  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  produce  a given  disease,  but  below 
that  point  the  miasmata  perhaps  circulate  without  inju- 
rious effect.  The  actual  quantity,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Fordyce,  is  perhaps  extremely  small ; 
for  that  physician,  in  hopes  of  mitigating  the  small-pox, 
inoculated  with  virus  greatly  diluted.  The  disease  was 
not  always  produced,  but,  when  produced,  it  assumed 
every  form,  character,  and  degree  of  severity,  according 
to  the  temperament  or  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Another  peculiar  law  of  morbid  poison*,  and  one 
wholly  nnknown  to  medicinal  substances,  is  the  faculty 
which  the  human  body  possesses  of  generating  to  an 
immense  extent  a poison  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by 
which  the  disease  was  originally  produced.  A quantity 
of  small-pox  matter  not  so  big  os  a pin’s  head  will  pro- 
duce many  thousand  pustules,  each  containing  fifty  times 
as  much  pestilent  matter  as  was  originally  inserted;  and 
moreover,  the  blood  and  all  the  secretions  of  the  body 
are  supposed  to  be  also  equally  infected  with  the  matter 
of  the  pustules.  The  miasmata  secreted  by  one  child 
labouring  under  hooping-cough  are  sufficient  to  infect 
a whole  city. 

Perhaps  there  is  a still  more  remarkable  taw  of  mor- 
bid poisons,  and  unknown  to  those  of  a different  class, 
which  is,  that  many  of  them  possess  the  extraordinary 
property  of  exhausting  the  constitution  of  all  suscepti- 
bility to  a second  action  of  the  same  poison.  This  is 
the  case  with  scarlatina,  measles,  the  small-pox,  the 
hooping-cough,  and  indeed  with  a considerable  class 
of  disease.  Still  it  would  seem  that  a temporary 
protective  influence  was  imparted  by  most  morbid 
poisons,  for  it  is  certain  that  few  persons  suffer  a se- 
cond attack  of  the  same  epidemic  disease ; and,  conse- 
quently, it  follows  that  the  previous  action  of  the  poison 
must  for  a time  impair  the  susceptibility  of  the  consti- 
tution to  its  attacks.  This  beneficent  law  is  of  great 
importance  in  social  life ; it  enables  those  that  have  re- 
covered to  attend  pa  those  that  are  sick,  and  allows  a 
mother  fearlcijdy  to  nurse  her  child  in  a dangerous  and 
contagious  distemper  she  has  herself  passed  through. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  one  other  law,  which  is 
hut  little  shared  by  poisons  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  It  is  well  known  that  the  actions  of  vege- 
table or  mineral  poisons  are  not  influenced  by  the  climate 
in  which  they  are  administered.  Climate,  however,  has 
the  property  of  greatly  modifying  the  intensity  of  morbid 
poisons.  The  severe  forms  of  typhus  so  common  in 
the  north  latitudes  are  hardly  known  in  more  southern 
latitudes,  and  the  cholera  bos  been  infinitely  more  fatal 
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in  Europe  and  in  America  than  in  the  country  which 
pave  it  origin  ; but  besides  influencing  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  climate  or  season,  or  both,  greatly  modi- 
fying  the  specific  nature  of  morbid  poisons.  In  one 
season,  for  instance,  typhus  fever  will  attack  only  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  intestinal  canal ; in  another 
only  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  same  part,  the  glands  or 
follicles  being  healthy ; while,  in  another  season,  no 
disease  whatever  of  the  intestinal  canal  can  be  traced. 
Again,  in  one  paludal  district  the  liver  will  lie  inflamed 
and  the  spleen  healthy,  and  in  another  the  liver  will  be 
unaffected  but  the  spleen  disorganized.  In  both  cases 
the  genuine  character  of  the  disease  remains  the  same, 
but  its  specific  character  varies.  It  will  have  been  seen 
that  this  variety  of  pathological  phenomena  is  also 
caused  by  peculiarity  of  idiosyncrasy,  aod  that  nothing 
can  be  more  different  than  the  distinct,  the  confluent, 
and  the  horn  small-pox  from  each  other;  and  yet  all 
these  different  varieties  may  exist  in  different  persons 
inoculated  with  the  same  poison.  The  character  of  the  vac- 
cine pustule  is  equally  various;  so  that  that  which  ensures 
exemption  from  the  small-pox  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined ; neither  have  pathologists  determined  the  pri- 
mary forms  of  syphilitic  ulcers.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  remember,  in  the  study  of  morbid  poisons,  that 
absolute  uniformity  of  pathological  phenomena  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  different  persons  and  in  different  seasons. 
There  is  a limit,  however,  within  which  their  variations 
oscillate,  and  within  which  nature  has  bounded  her 
deviations. 

The  laws  of  poisons  are  more  important  than  their 
modiu  operand*  ; but  this  part  of  the  aubject  has  been 
deeply  investigated  by  modem  physiologists,  and  de- 
serves some  consideration.  The  great  and  striking 
alterations  which  often  take  place  in  the  blood,  led  from 
a very  remote  period  to  the  doctrine  of  humoralism,  or 
that  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids  was  the  great  and  pri* 
mary  cause  of  disease.  On  (he  contrary,  when  ana- 
tomy began  to  be  cultivated,  and  nerves  traced  into 
every  organ  and  tissue,  it  was  supposed  that  disordered 
actions  of  these  prime  agents  of  motion,  and  of  the 
great  phenomena  of  animal  life,  were  the  great  causes  of 
disease,  the  morbid  state  of  the  fluids  being  secondary. 
Fontana  determined  to  prove  this  latter  theory,  and 
found,  to  his  surprise,  on  laying  bare  the  sciatic  nerve 
in  a great  number  of  rabbits,  that  neither  the  venom 
of  the  viper  nor  the  poison  of  the  ticunas,  nor  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  when  applied  to  it,  produced  the  pheno- 
mena of  poisoning,  and  that  no  other  consequence 
resulted  beyond  what  would  have  been  produced  by  a 
similar  mechanical  injury. 

Fontana  having  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  poi- 
soning do  not  result  from  the  application  of  the  dele- 
terious agent  to  the  trunk  of  the  iierve  or  to  the  solids, 
determined  to  fcacrrtain  whether  they  followed  after 
absorption,  and  consequently  contamination  of  the 
Jhridt.  He  therefore  injected  the  venom  of  the  viper, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  other  poisonous  substance*  di- 
rectly into  the  veins  of  different  animals ; and  he 
found  that,  although  the  nerves  of  a part  may  be  steeped 
in  these  poisons  with  impunity,  yet  no  sooner  did  the 
substance  enter  the  veins,  than  the  animal,  after  uttering 
a few  horrible  shrieks,  struggled  and  almost  instantly 
died,  and  thus  demonstrated  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  a tissue  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility, and  with  which  the  poison  being  brought  into 
contact,  accounted  for  the  death  of  the  animal.  F ontana 


pursued  this  subject  one  step  further,  and  showed  if  Ktomen* 
poisons  acted  by  absorption,  that  this  absorption  was  in 
many  instances  extremely  rapid.  He  submitted  a Medicine, 
number  of  pigeons  to  be  bitten  in  the  leg  by  the  viper,  » > 

and  chopped  the  wounded  limb  off  at  different  intervals 
after  the  introduction  of  the  venom,  and  found,  as  the 
result  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  several 
dozens  of  pigeons,  that  none  recovered  when  the  poi- 
soned leg  was  removed  at  a later  period  than  25 
seconds,  though  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  did  not 
occur  till  several  minutes  later. 

The  experiments  of  Fontana  had  shown,  supposing  a 
poison  to  be  introduced  into  the  veins,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  poisoning  were  accounted  for ; but  still  it 
might  be  said  that  the  fact  of  absorption  was  some- 
thing wanting  of  strict  demonstration ; and  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  subject  wc  are  indebted  to 
Segalas,  who  showed,  if  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
mensentery  of  a dog  be  tied,  that  a quick  acting  poison 
would  lie  in  harmless  contact  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  intestine  for  many  hours  ; but  no  sooner 
were  these  ligatures  removed  than  poisoning  took  place 
in  a few  minutes.  Majendie  even  has  carried  this  proof 
of  the  veins  absorbing  still  further,  for  he  amputated 
the  leg  ot  a dog,  having  first  introduced  a portion  of 
quill  into  the  femora]  artery  and  vein,  in  such  a man- 
ner that,  on  dividing  these  vessel*,  the  leg  hung  con- 
nected with  the  trunk  solely  by  means  of  the  quill,  all 
continuity  by  means  of  the  solids  being  cut  off.  The 
poison  was  now  introduced  into  the  paw,  and  in  four 
minutes  the  animal  was  under  ita  influence. 

By  these  experiments,  it  is  apprehended  that  Fon- 
tana, Segalas,  and  Majendie  have  completely  demon- 
strated the  absorption  of  puisous  by  the  veins,  and 
consequently  of  their  circulating  with  the  blood  ; and 
that  no  doubt  may  remain  on  tbe  subject,  modern  che- 
mistry ha*  demonstrated  the  actual  presence  of  many 
medicinal  substances  either  in  the  blood  itself,  or  else  iu 
the  accretions  from  it.  Thus  after  & treatment  hv  soda, 
large  quantities  of  uncombined  alkali  have  been  found 
in  the  serum.  Alcohol  ha*  been  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  blood  ; while  iodine,  rhubarb,  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  a large  number  of  other  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  have  been  found  in  tbe  urine.  It 
follows,  then,  that  poisons  are  absorbed  and  mingled  with 
the  blood,  and  are  conveyed  directly  to  (he  parts  on 
which  they  act,  passing  with  impunity  over  others  for 
which  they  have  no  affinity. 

The  fact  of  morbid  poisons  in  like  manner  being 
absorbed,  and  mingling  with  the  blood,  has  been  shown 
by  many  continental  writers  ; but  perhaps  tbe  experiment 
made  by  Professor  Coleman  is  (he  moat  satisfactory. 

**  I have  produced  the  disease  (the  glanders)  by  first 
removing  the  healthy  blood  from  an  ass,  until  the 
animal  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  transfusing  from 
a glundercd  horse  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  into  the 
jugular  vein.  The  glanders  in  the  as*  wa*  rapid  in  its 
progress,  violent  in  degree,  and  from  this  animal  I 
afterward*  produced  both  glanders  and  farcy."  Both 
scarinUna  and  meuslr*  have  also  been  produced  by  ino- 
culation from  the  blood  of  patients  labouring  under 
those  diseases. 

The  circumstance  of  the  presence  of  a poison  in  the 
blood  is  supposed  by  Andnil  to  produce,  lte*ides  ita  toxi- 
cological stales,  certain  alterations  in  its  physical  con- 
dition. Thus  he  conceives  a specific  cause  has  a ten- 
dency to  destroy  or  reduce  (he  quantity  of  fibrine  in  the 
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Bcmi-n.  blood,  which  he  has  found  in  some  instances  to  be  only 
tary  Prin-  one  pari  in  a thousand.  Hence  he  adds,  whatever  may 
ciplet  of  ^ tjje  nature  Df  the  pyrexia,  ihe  blood,  whether  it  be 
Medteiof.  fn>m  a vejn  or  w, Heeled  from  the  heart  nnd 

arterie*  after  death,  always  exhibits  the  following  cha- 
racters—namely,  that  the  serum  and  clot  are  incom- 
pletely separated  the  one  from  the  other,  m>  that  the 
clot  is  consequently  large,  and  often  appears  to  (ill 
almost  entirely  the  bleeuing-basin.  Its  edges  also  are 
never  raised,  and  its  consistence  is  inconsiderable,  so 
that  it  is  easily  torn,  broken  down,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  diffluence,  and  in  this  state  it  becomes  grumous, 
and  discolours  the  serurn.  It  isal«o  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  oil  buff,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  typhus, 
in  measles,  in  scarlatina,  or  in  small-pox,  unless  there 
has  been  some  inflammatory  complication  ; and  even 
when  it  does  exist,  as  in  confluent  small-pox,  with  large 
collections  of  pus,  the  buff  is  soft  and  gelatinous,  and, 
by  expression  of  the  serum,  is  easily  reduced  to  a thin 
pellicle.  This  defect  of  ft  brine  he  conceives  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  great  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  and  to  that 
stasis  or  congestion  so  remarkable  in  typhus,  scarla- 
tina, and  other  disease*  dependent  on  morbid  poisons. 

The  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  adduced, 
have,  it  is  apprehended,  distinctly  proved  that  morbid 
poisons  act  in  all  instances  not  capriciously,  but  accord- 
ing to  certain  definite  and  specific  laws,  modified  by  the 
influence  of  climate,  temperament,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  dose  ; also,  that  they  mingle  with  the  blood,  with 
which  they  continue  in  latent  combination  a certain  hut 
varying  period  of  time;  and  likewise  that  many  of  them 
arc  capable  of  co-exisfing  together  in  the  same  system. 
Two  other  remarkable  laws  result  from  the  study  of 
morbid  poisons,— or  that  these  singular  agents  are  not 
acted  upon  by  medicinal  substances  as  long  as  they 
continue  latent : and  again,  that  when  they  act  on  more 
tissues  than  one,  the  remedy  which  is  an  antidote  to  its 
action  on  one  is  often  absolutely  powerless  when  it 
affects  another  tissue  ; so  that  many  different  remedies 
are  frequently  necessary  to  combat  the  varying  pheno- 
mena of  the  same  disease.  A knowledge  of  these  laws 
is  necessary  for  understanding  (his  class  of  disease,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  their  application  muny  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  hitherto  obscured  the  doctrines  of 
fever,  of  syphilis,  of  hydrophobia,  and  of  many  other 
diseases  incident  to  the  class  of  morbid  poisons,  maybe 
removed,  and  that  this  portion  of  medical  science  may 
be  placed  on  a surer  foundation,  if  not  on  a permanent 
basis. 

Or  the  Ttphoid  Poison. 

Typhus  fever  is  the  only  continued  fever  of  this 
country;  it  runs  an  indefinite  course,  has  no  intermis- 
sions, is  of  great  fatality,  and  is  both  infectious  and 
contagious.  The  number  of  persons  reported  to  haw 
died  of  this  disease  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year 
1839,  was  15,666. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  this  fever, — at  least  none  of  their  descriptions  cor- 
respond to  it.  The  finu  authentic  accounts  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  early  British  chronicles,  and  they  de- 
scribe it  as  spreading  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  giving 
rise  to  what  have  been  termed  “ the  black  assizes." 
The  last  black  assizes  happened  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Old  Budey  in  1736,  when  the  lord  mayor,  two  of  the 
judges,  and  several  eminent  and  other  persons  died 
infected,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  prisoner*.  This  fever 


has  had  many  popular  appellations—  as  the  jail  fe\er,  Klevnrn- 
ho«pital  fever,  ship  fever,  putrid  fever,  brain  fever,  Pr»n- 
bilious  fever.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Pringle  jf^Saa. 
and  to  Fordyce  for  having  shown  thut  these  supposed 
different  fevers  are  identically  the  same,  and  have  no 
such  essential  differences  as  constitute  them  distinct 
genera.  The  phenomena  of  typhus  indeed  vary  in 
*ome  degree  in  different  years,  and  in  different  person.* 
in  the  same  year,  but  not  to  a greater  decree  than 
those  of  smnll-pox  or  of  scarlet  fever.  While  the 
British  physicians  were  employed  in  generalizing  this 
fever,  and  in  determining  many  of  its  laws,  the  French 
physicians,  und  especially  Serrcs,  and  Petit,  and  Louis 
have  the  great  merit  of  having  perfected  its  pathology. 

Remote  Cause. — Typhus  fever  prevails  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  but  likewise  over  a great  part  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  also  of  North  America.  Indeed  its  range 
may  be  said  to  he  limited  to  the  space  between  the  60° 
and  40°  of  north  latitude,  for  it  is  little  known  to  the 
south  of  the  Mediterranean  and  towards  the  equator. 

TTie  poison  appears,  tlierefore,  to  have  a local  origin,  but 
the  mode  of  its  generation  has  hitherto  eluded  the 
penetrating  search  of  al)  those  who  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted the  investigation  of  this  difficult  branch  of 
medicine. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  is  found  to 
give  rise  to  paludal,  or  to  the  class  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  consequently  the  causes  of  typhus  fever  have  been 
sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  A 
large  body  of  facts,  however,  prove  (bat  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  true;  for  Dr.  Bancroft  has  shown  that  the 
classes  of  persons  most  employed  about  animal  matters, 
as  butchers,  currier*,  sugar- bakers,  knackers,  and  others, 
are  remarkably  exempt  from  fevers.  It  has  been  next 
thought  that  the  decomposition  of  the  human  body 
generated  this  virulent  poison ; but  many  thousand 
bodies  have  been  dug  up,  with  a view  of  levelling  church- 
yards, both  in  this  country  and  in  France ; they  have 
been  re-coffined  and  re-interred,  and  this  at  all  reasons 
of  the  year,  but  without  the  persons  employed  being  in 
any  degree  affected  with  fever.  The  experience  al*o 
afforded  in  our  anatomical  theatres  shows  that  dead 
animal  matter  does  not  cause  fever;  Default  used  to 
affirm,  from  the  general  exemption  of  his  pupils,  (hat 
the  old  proverb  44  mortc  la  b4te  mort  le  venin*’  was 
proved ; and  Lallemand  and  Dubois  adopted  the  same 
maxim.  Ribea,  whose  class  amounted  from  120  In  160 
pupils  annually;  and  Serres,  after  witnessing  the  effect* 
of  dissection  on  an  aggregate  number  of  9600  pupila, 
both  assert  they  never  remarked  any  disease  existing 
among  their  pupils  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
emanations  incident  to  the  dissecting  room.  Dupuytren, 

Dumeril,  Jade  lot,  Breschet,  Andral,  and  Parent  du 
Chltelet,  all  bear  similar  testimony,  and  some  even 
assert  the  greater  exemption  of  the  pupils  of  the  dissect  ing- 
room to  be  remarkable  compared  with  those  frequent- 
ing the  wards  of  the  hospitals.  The  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, of  the  poison  of  typhus  fever  emanating  from  the 
putrefaction  of  dead  animal  matter  does  not  at  present 
appear  to  be  satisfactorily  supported,  although  the 
depressing  effects  of  miasmata  thus  generated  pro- 
bably greatly  predispose  to  the  disease. 

The  impossibility  of  assigning  any  definite  origin  to 
the  typhoid  poison  haB  led  to  the  inference  lhat  it  may 
have  a telluric  source,  and  be  evolved  according  to  laws 
not  yet  understood.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are, 
that  although  typhus  fever  is  endemic  and  sporadic  at 
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Klenoeo  every  season  of  the  year,  yet  that  it  is  occasionally 
^Iwof  rP‘tlem,c*  w*d  *t  irregular  periods  varying  it  is 

Medicine,  supposed  from  four  to  sixteen  years.  When  epidemic,  it 
*-,.,-**  ■ continues  to  prevail  to  a great  extent  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  has  its  commencement,  it*  point  of  culmination, 
and  its  period  of  decline  in  each  year.  Another  argument 
for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  it  appears  little  influenced  by 
season,  prevailing  to  nearly  an  equal  extent  in  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  so  that  the  poison  must 
be  extricated  under  conditions  little  influenced  by 
temperature.  At  ull  times,  also,  it  follows  the  law  of 
most  poisons  supposed  to  emanate  from  tbe  earth,  or 
that  it  most  affects  low  countries,  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  cauals,  although  in  epidemic  seasons  it  prevails 
equally  on  the  mountain  as  on  the  plain.  Its  greater 
prevalence,  particularly  in  crowded  districts  of  ciUra, 
in  addition  to  their  being  generally  low  and  ill  drained, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  coutagious 
nature  of  the  disease.  Supposing  this  poison  liken  to 
have  a telluric  origin,  it  is  probable,  from  the  disease 
being  unknown  in  tropical  climates,  that  it  must  be 
volatilixed,  destroyed,  or  decomposed,  at  a not  very  high 
temperature.  From  its  pathological  phenomena,  more- 
over. varying  in  different  seasons,  and  in  different  epide- 
mics, it  is  evident  the  poison  undergoes  certain  modifi- 
cations from  some  unknown  combination  of  causes. 

Predisposing  Causrt. — There  are  few  diseases  where 
the  predisposing  causes  so  greatly  influence  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poison  as  typhus;  for  although  this  sur- 
prising and  appalling  malady  occasionally  attacks  the 
wealthy,  yet  it  is  admitted  to  be  tbe  disease  of  the  poor, 
and  not  of  the  rich.  Dr.  Baillie  stated,  that  in  his  ex- 
tensive private  practice  he  had  scarcely  met  with  an 
instance  of  typhus  fever,  and  this  in  seasons  when  the 
poor  were  falling  in  large  numbers.  The  physical 
condition,  the  many  privations,  and  the  mental  sorrows 
of  poverty  are  among  tbe  most  powerful  predisposing 
cause*  of  typhus;  and  when,  in  addition  to  these,  bad 
draining,  defective  ventilation,  bail  supplies  of  water, 
increased  filth,  and  overcrowding  are  present,  the  mor- 
tality is  often  frightful.  This  statement  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  addiug,  that  the  average 
number  of  deaths  in  the  gentry  living  at  Bath,  is  1 iu 
55,  while  in  the  cellar  population  of  Liverpool  the 
average  age  of  death  for  the  whole  town  it  17  to  18 
years  only.  In  every  large  city  the  great  spread  of 
lever  is  limited  to  its  worst  localities,  as  Whitechapel, 
tbe  low  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
courts  about  Hulborn,  and  ttie  crowded  population  of 
St.  Giles’s.  Famine  enhances  all  these  accidents; 
and  though  not  the  cause  of  fever,  yet  greatly  prepares 
the  system  to  receive  the  fatal  germ  of  this  pestilence. 
In  Ireland,  from  the  year  17 ail  to  1728,  there  was 
scarcely  a case  of  fever ; but  after  the  latter  year  three 
bad  harvests  occurred  in  succession,  and  provisions  ruse 


to  an  extravagant  price,  and  now  fever  broke  out  and  Klcm«a- 

continued  to  be  epidemic  till  1732.  The  year  1739  taryPrin. 

was  also  one  of  great  scarcity,  and  fever  again  broke  °* 

out  and  continued  to  prevail  with  such  virulence,  that  _ 

in  1741,  80,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  died  in 

Ireland  from  this  cause  alone.  In  the  year  1800  there 

was  a similar  scarcity,  and  a similar  prevalence  of  fever ; 

and  again  in  the  year  1816,  not  only  a year  of  famine, 

but  of  great  commercial  distress,  fever  again  raged  to  a 

most  distressing  extent  not  only  in  this  country  but  even 

in  a great  part  of  Europe.  In  the  present  year,  1843, 

fever  is  said  to  prevail  in  Glasgow  to  such  a degree 

that  tbe  uumber  of  burials  exceeds  that  of  the  most  fatal 

years  of  cholera,  the  condition  of  tbe  pauper  being  a 

penny  a day  allowed  hy  the  parish. 

Armies  on  actual  service  are  exposed  for  a time  to 
almost  ull  tbe  severest  privations  of  civil  life,  together  with 
the  addition  of  great  fatigue  ; and  tbe  history  of  every 
campaign  in  Europe  has  shown  that  no  sooner  has  the 
army  entered  into  winter  quarters,  than  with  hardly  an 
exception  fever  of  a most  destructive  nature  has  broken 
out  among  the  troops,  spreading  along  their  com- 
munications, and  devastating  long  Lines  of  country. 

The  extent  indeed  to  which  fevers  prevail  in  armies 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  stating  the  report  made 
to  Napoleon  after  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of 
1807,  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  of  the  numbers  of  the 
troops  admitted  into  hospital,  by  which  it  appears  there 
were — 

Of  Fevers 210,000 

Killed  and  wounded  , . , 100,000 

Venereal 62,000 

Miscellaneous 48,000* 

Again,  in  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  fe\er  even  more 
than  the  sword  hung  upon  tbe  traces  of  tbe  retreating 
army,  and  thinned  tbe  ranks  as  fatally  as  the  snows  of 
Russia.  Of  this  fever  Kulusoff  died,  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Bunzluu,  after  having  delivered  Russia  in 
the  extremity  of  its  peril,  and  achieved  the  overthrow  of 
tbe  mightiest  armament  of  which  history  has  preserved 
a record.  This  fever  spread  its  ravages  for  lire  next 
four  years  through  every  kingdom  in  Europe. 

The  influence  of  oilier  predisposing  causes  is  much 
less  market! : sex  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  liability, 
except  perhaps  from  women  beiug  more  exposed  us 
attendants  on  the  sick.  Thus,  in  Glasgow  in  1836,  of 
2260  cases  49  b per  cent.  were  males,  and  50*15  per 
cent,  females.  In  Edinburgh  in  1819,  of  nearly  16,000 
patient*,  57  per  cent,  were  females,  and  43  per  cent, 
males. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  typhus,  but  the  extremes  of  life 
have  a trifling  exemption.  Thus,  Dr.  Cowan  found  in 
the  epidemic  in  1836,  that  at  Glasgow  the  proportion  of 
deaths  according  to  age  was  aa  follow*.*— 


Age.  . 

6 to  10 

10  to  in 

la  to  to 

SO  to  40 

40  to  SO 

50  to  SO 

no 

Population  . . 

Fevers  ..  . . 

25,707 

191 

21,211 

318 

20,745 

501 

26,419 

309 

18,014 

128 

11,640 

43 

10,220 

11 

1 in  134 

J in  66 

1 in  41 

1 in  85 

1 in  140 

1 in  270 

1 in  920 

* Aliwo'a  Histnrr,  vol  VL,  p.  30*1. 
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EWnaen-  Season  has  some  but  not  great  influence  over  this 
Ury  Hnn-  affection  ; for  out  of  51  '944  cases  of  fever  admitted  into 
dplM  of  the  different  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Medicine,  total  number  in  January  was  2895,  February  2825, 
March  315*2,  April  3374,  May  3990,  June  4365.  July 
4999,  AuguM  5621,  September  5046,  October  5624, 
November  5054,  and  in  December  5359.  The  disease 
therefore  appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  summer  and 
autumn  than  in  winter  and  in  the  spring,  in  the  ratio 
of  3 to  5.  The  effects  of  a town  life,  compared  with  a 
country  life,  in  predisposing  to  typhus,  is  not  determined. 
In  the  years  1838  and  1839,  the  Humbert  per  cent,  of 
the  population  that  died  of  typhus  in  the  metropolis  were 
*219  and  ‘296 ; while  in  England  and  Woles  the  propur* 
tion  for  the  same  years  was  *125,  and  ‘101. 

The  poison,  however  fostered  or  generated,  yet  having 
once  produced  the  disease,  establishes  a new  source  of 
infection  in  the  patient’s  person,  which  now  secretes 
a poison  which  is  both  oontagious  and  infectious. 

Infectious. — The  proof  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
typhoid  poison  is,  that  in  hospitals  we  often  see  patients 
labouring  under  other  diseases,  as  soon  as  a case  of 
fever  comes  into  the  ward,  shortly  afterwards  fall  ill  of 
that  fever,  although  they  have  not  left  their  beds,  or  in 
any  way  approached  the  infected  person ; and  this  occurs 
when  other  persons  in  the  same  building,  and  iu  every 
respect  similarly  circumstanced,  except  living  in  the 
same  ward  with  the  fever  patient,  escape. 

The  distance  to  which  the  miasmata  may  extend 
around  the  patient’s  person  so  as  to  communicate  the 
disease  is  not  accurately  determined.  Experience,  how* 
ever,  has  shown  that  in  a large  well-ventilated  ward  a 
space  of  three  feet  around  the  patient's  person  so  dilutes 
the  poison  that  the  disease  rarely  spreads.  When,  how- 
ever, three,  four,  or  more  fever  cases  are  collected  in  the 
same  ward,  nobody  in  that  ward  is  safe,  and  patients  the 
most  remote  from  the  diseased  person  will  take  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  students, 
nurses,  and  hospital  attendants  of  every  kind  constantly 
fall  from  fever  in  large  numbers. 

Contagious. — The  argument  for  the  contagious  na- 
ture of  this  disease  is,  that  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  gentlemen  employed  to  bleed,  and  the  nurses  em- 
ployed to  exhibit  edemata  to  the  fever  patients,  have 
been  the  parties  who  have  at  all  times  been  seized  in  the 
largest  proportion  with  typhus,  the  danger  increasing 
according  to  the  degree  of  personal  contact : the  moat 
striking  proof,  however,  of  ita  contagious  nature  is  its 
spread  by 

Fomites. — The  communication  of  the  disease  by  fo- 
mites  has  been  proved  by  the  laundresses  at  the  fever- 
houses,  and  who  have  no  immediate  intercourse  with 
the  patients,  falling  ill  in  unusual  numbers.  The  persons 
also  employed  to  take  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  soldiers 
sent  to  the  Hospital  SalpGtriere,  labouring  under  fever, 
in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1814,  fell  ill  of  that 
disease.  Another  satisfactory  proof  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  fomites,  is  the  endless  succession  of  persons 
seized  with  fever  in  the  lodging-houses  for  the  poor 
throughout  the  country,  caused  by  the  miasmata,  as  is 
supposed,  adhering  to  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the 
room. 

Mode  of  Absorption. — The  typhoid  poison,  being  dif- 
fusible through  the  atmosphere,  must  be  introduced  into 
the  system  by  means  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
being  ulso  contagious  it  seems  probable  it  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  skiq. 


Period  of  Latency. — The  typhoid  poison,  being  ah-  Rtemen- 
sorbed  into  the  system,  infects  the  blood.  This  was  UryPrin- 
proved  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  injected  into  the  veins 
of  a bitch  half-gone  with  pup  a quantity  of  Beram  v‘  *_ 
taken  from  a person  ill  of  fever,  and  who  soon  after  r~’r_ ’ 
died.  The  animal  turned  instantaneously  sick,  vomited, 
and  soon  miscarried,  but  in  two  or  three  days  recovered. 

Gendrin  injected  an  ounce  of  blood  drawn  from  a person 
labouring  under  fever,  into  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  groin  of  a cat.  The  animal  vomited,  and  died  in 
seven  hours.  As  these  accidents  would  not  have 
happened  with  healthy  blood,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  poison  infects  the  blood,  and  circulates  with 
that  fluid  in  a latent  state,  for  a period  which  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals.  Some  persons  have 
sickened  immediately  on  entering  the  chamber  of  8 
person  ill  of  fever,  and  others  have  vomited  on  examin- 
ing the  ftncal  matter  he  has  passed ; but  in  general  the 
period  is  much  longer,  and  its  extremes  may  be  stated 
at  from  two  days  to  two  months — the  more  usual  period 
being  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Co-exists. — It  is  not  unusual  to  witness  the  combine* 
lion  of  typhus  and  syphilis ; of  typhus  and  erysipelas  ; 
of  typhus  and  the  itch,  in  the  same  person.  Typhus, 
therefore,  may  co-exist  with  many  other  affections  depend- 
ing on  morbid  poisons. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
typhoid  poison  having  been  absorbed  and  mingled  with 
the  blood,  lies  latent  a certain  period,  after  which  it 
primarily  induces  certain  derangements  of  function  of 
the  great  nervous  centres,  as  the  brain,  the  cord,  and 
great  sympathetic,  and  consequently  of  the  organs  they 
supply.  These  derangements  constitute  the  phenomena 
of  fever,  and  are — alterations  of  temperature — changes  in 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse — disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal— headache,  and  other  concomitant  affec- 
tions. In  severe  cases  the  fever  thus  established  has  de- 
stroyed the  patient  in  a few  daya,  without  leaving  a trace 
of  inflammation  or  other  organic  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  More  generally,  however,  after  the  fever  has 
lasted  a given  time,  as  a few  hours,  or  a very  few  days, 
certain  secondary  actions  or  '*  specific  inflammations " are 
set  up  in  a limited  number  of  the  organs  or  tissues 
of  the  body, — as  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal;  2ndly,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes;  Srdly, 
certain  cutaneous  eruptions ; and  lastly,  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  membrane,  or  else  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  The  poison,  however,  does  not  necessarily  run 
through  all  this  series,  but  often  exhausts  itself  on  one 
or  more  of  the  ahove-mentioned  tissues.  Thus,  in  one 
year  the  lungs  will  be  attacked  in  every  case ; in  others, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain ; and  in  others,  the  alimen- 
tary canal ; while  in  other  years  such  attacks  will  be 
rare,  and  the  exception  and  not  the  role  of  the  disease. 

The  order,  alto,  in  which  the  organic  lesions  are  set  up 
varies  much  in  different  years.  Sometimes  the  membrane 
of  the  brain  will  be  first  affected — at  others,  the  tissues 
of  the  alimentary  canal ; and  at  others,  the  substance  or 
other  part  of  the  lungs.  Such  irregularities  are  com- 
mon tn  all  morbid  poisons,  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  relative  frequency  and  order  of  their  occur- 
rences can  be  determined,  and  this  intricate  problem  of 
pathology  unravelled. 

The  popular  nature  of  this  treatise  and  our  very  li- 
mited space  will  not  allow  os  to  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  pathology  of  fever;  but  when  the  typhoid  poison 
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Kietben-  produce*  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
i»ry  Pun*  alimentary  canal,  its  seat  may  be  either  the  web  of  the 
Medicine  nicmbrane,  or  its  connecting  cellular  tissue,  although 
, _ ^ _ ‘ commonly  both  are  affected,  or  else  it*  follicular  structure. 

The  taw  which  determines  this  election  of  the  poison 
is  not  understood ; but  it  is  ascertained  that  in  many 
years  the  follicles  are  the  pans  principally  affected, 
while  in  others  they  are  with  few  exceptions  healthy. 
Thus,  from  1813  to  1832,  scarcrly  a ca«e  of  fever  was 
examined  in  which  the  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal 
were  not  found  ulcerated  or  otherwise  greatly  diseased. 
In  1832,  however,  when  the  cholera  appeared,  the  fol- 
licular structure  almost  ceased  to  be  affected,  and  the 
web  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  more  generally  in- 
flamed ; again,  iu  the  years  1837-8,  though  the  follicles 
and  web  of  the  membrane  were  occasionally  seen  affected, 
yet  for  the  moat  part  not  a vestige  of  the  inflammation 
of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  was  observed.  When  the  inflammation  attacks 
the  web  of  the  membrane,  that  inflammation  may  be 
either  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  or  the  ulcerative  : and  ill 
all  these  instances  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  part  is  of 
a deep  venous  red,  almost  approaching  to  blackness. 
When  the  follirular  structure  is  inflamed  it  is  liable  to 
the  serous,  the  adhesive,  nr  the  ulcerative  inflammation. 
In  the  one  case  the  gland  is  enlarged  and  transparent,  in 
the  other  hard  and  granular,  whilst  in  the  last  the  ulcer 
may  take  a variety  of  forma.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  to  ulcerate,  ami 
the  number  of  ulcers  is  various,  or  sometimes  only 
one  ; sometimes  several,  even  to  affecting  every  patch  of 
Peyer's  glands,  while  in  the  stomach  they  are  some- 
times so  numerous  that  that  organ  appears  to  be  rid- 
dled. It  occasionally  happens  that  some  one  of  these 
ulcers  burrows  so  deeply  that  it  ruptures  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  patient  dies  of  |*ritonilia.  The  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal  usually  attacked  are  the  caxrum  or  ileo- 
cecal valve,  the  inflammation  extending  upwards  Bnd 
downwards,  often  for  several  inches.  In  a few  instances 
the  colon  or  small  intestines  are  the  exclusive  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  in  still  rarer  instances  the  stomach  ; but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  inflammation  is  seated  in 
two  or  more  of  these  parts.  Again,  when  the  adherent 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  inflammation  is 
either  the  diffuse  or  suppurative.  When  the  former, 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue  is  rendered  more  easily 
lacerable  than  in  health,  and  consequently  considerable 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  can  readily  be  de- 
tached by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
number  of  small  abscesses  form  like  so  many  pock, 
which  at  length  rupture  into  the  intestinal  canal.  In 
general,  when  the  intestines  are  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
the  mesenteric  glands  corresponding  to  the  diseased 
part  are  enlarged  and  evidently  inflamed,  but  whether 
from  sympathy  or  from  a specific  action  of  the  poison 
is  not  determined. 

The  parts  next  to  the  intestinal  canal,  which  are  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the 
action  of  the  typhoid  poison,  are  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
brane*. Diseased  function  of  the  brain,  as  delirium, 
exists  in  five  cases  out  of  six  in  typhus  ; but  delirium  of 
the  most  marked  character  is  often  unattended  with 
any  trace  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  membrane  or  of 
the  brain  itself.  Dr.  Tweedie  states,  that  he  examined 
flfty-four  cases  that  died  with  well  markrd  symptoms  of 
cerebral  affection,  yet  in  fourteen  cases  no  trace  of 


disease  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes  could  be  found.  farT 
When  the  brain  is  affected  it  is  generally  found  to  be  cipU.,  of 
abounding  with  more  points  of  blood  than  usuul ; a state  Medicine, 
of  parts  supposed  to  be  diffuse  inflammation  of  that  organ, 

Some  small  portions  at  its  surluce,  also,  are  sometimes 
softened,  or  achromatously  inflamed ; but  in  other 
respects  the  brain  is  healthy.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  are  much  more  frequently  diseased  than  its  sub- 
stance, and  are  the  more  specific  seat  of  the  poison  in 
fever ; they  ore  liable  to  all  the  degrees  of  inflammation 
to  which  they  are  ut  any  time  subjected,  a*  the  diffuse, 
the  serous,  the  adhesive,  and  the  purulent  The  serous 
inflammation,  however,  is  live  most  common,  and  the 
quantity  of  fluid  effused  varies  from  a drachm  to  an 
ounce  or  more,  and  this  is  generally  mixed  with  points 
of  lymph  or  pus. 

The  organ*  next  in  order  of  attack  are  the  lungs ; and 
the  frequency  w ith  which  they  are  attacked  varies  greatly 
in  different  seasons.  Some  seasons  will  pass  with  scarcely 
a single  case  of  this  tertiary  action  of  the  typhoid  poison, 
while  in  other  reasons  every  case  of  fever  will  show 
more  or  less  affection  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchial 
membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs  are  the  parts 
affected  ; but  the  former  is  most  frequently  attacked,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  serous  or  of  the  purulent  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  inflamed, 
that  structure  is  liable  to  the  diffuse  and  serous  inflam- 
mations, and  also  to  the  red  and  grey  hepatization  ; but  of 
these  the  serous  inflammation  is  the  most  common,  and 
it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  flow  from  the  lungs,  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  body  after  being  cut  into,  a sero-san- 
guineous  fluid,  as  abundantly  as  from  a large  sponge. 

The  cutaneous  tissue  is  more  constantly  affected  in 
typhus  than  the  lungs,  but  its  affections  are  of  leas  mo- 
ment. These  affections  also  greatly  vary  in  frequency 
in  different  seasons;  for  in  some  years  they  equal  70  per 
cent.,  while  in  other  years  their  occurrence  is  only  occa- 
sional and  accidental.  These  affections  are  petechite  and 
sudamina.  The  former  consist  of  a number  of  small  round 
spots,  like  flea-bites,  of  a dull  roan  colour,  slightly  sa- 
lient, and  from  half  a line  to  two  lines  iu  diameter.  Their 
mure  common  seat  is  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  more 
rarely  the  thighs,  arms,  face,  and  back.  This  eruption 
does  not  appear  on  all  parts  it  attacks  simultaneously; 
neither  docs  it  oppear  to  follow  any  given  order  of  suc- 
cession. It  consists  of  many  different  crops,  whose 
duration  is  not  always  the  same;  fur  in  some  cases  they 
will  disappear  after  two  or  three  days,  while  in  others 
they  will  last  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  Chomel  is  of 
opinion  that  the  same  part  may  be  affected  by  a succes- 
sion of  crops,  each  dying  away  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  days. 

The  sudamina  are  *mail  hemispherical  vesicles,  or 
transparent  bladders,  from  a quarter  of  a line  to  a line 
in  diameter,  formed  iu  the  cutis,  and  so  transparent 
that  when  we  look  at  these  little  bladders  obliquely  their 
appearance  is  most  brilliant.  Regarded,  however, 
in  a direction  perpendicular  to  their  axis,  they  are 
so  diminutive  as  frequently  to  escape  observation. 

Still  they  are  always  sensible  to  the  touch,  and 
if  presswl  they  rupture,  and  the  finger  is  moistened 
by  the  fluid  they  contain.  This  fluid,  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  the  vesicle  is  first  formed,  Chomel 
affirms,  becomes  opaque  after  a few  day*;,  and  no 
longer  fills  the  vericlr,  which  shrivels,  and  at  length 
desquamates.  This  eruption  is  often  seen  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  rides  of  the  neck — in  the  axilla* — in  the 
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Klemen*  groin,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  limited  to  these  spots. 
*g?]M  of  ol^er  ***■»  however,  it  covers  the  whole  trunk,  and 
Mvdtcina.  ’n  others  the  whole  body.  This  eruption  appears  later 
. in  the  disease  than  the  petechie,  and  moat  frequently 

about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
fever. 

Ulceration  of  the  nates  and  back  sometimes  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  this  fever,  bnt  appears  to  result  rather 
from  the  debility  of  the  patient  and  his  supine  posture 
than  from  any  specific  action  of  the  poisoo. 

Symptoms.—' The  varying  intensity  of  typhus  fever  has 
induced  pathologists  to  divide  this  disease  into  typhus 
mitior  and  typhus  gravior.  This  division  is  founded  in 
nature ; but  it  seems  proper  also  to  add  a subdivision 
founded  on  the  different  affections  of  the  cutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  varieties  will  then  be 
as  follows 

Typhus  mitior  - - - - Typhus  gravior. 

Typhus  mitior  petechialis  - Typhus  gravior  petechialis. 
Typhus  mitior  sudaminalis  Typhus  gravior  sudaminal is. 

The  structural  lesions  of  other  organs  or  tissues  than 
the  akin  afford  no  data  for  a further  generalization, 
because  the  lesions  are  so  frequently  similuted  by  mere 
functional  derangements,  or  else  masked  by  local  insen- 
sibility, that  perpetual  error  would  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  new  species  founded  on  them. 

According  to  Chomel,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  in  seventy-three  cases  the  invasion 
was  sudden,  while  in  thirty-nine  it  was  preceded  by 
headache,  pains  in  the  back,  nausea  or  vomiting,  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea,  together  with  slight  rigors  followed 
by  heat,  and  terminating  either  with  or  without  sweats. 
When  these  symptoms  exist,  they  usually  last  two  or 
three  days,  some  increasing  and  others  disappearing, 
till  at  length  those  which  are  more  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  typhus  are  established. 

Typhus  fever  is  compounded  of  primary  fever,  and 
of  such  symptoms  as  the  organic  lesions  may  give  rise 
to.  The  phenomena  of  fever  are  supposed  more  par- 
ticularly to  consist  in  shivering,  heat,  sweating,  and  in  an 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse ; but  though  these  may 
be  all  present,  yet  each  and  all  of  them  may  be  wanting. 
Rigors,  for  instance,  are  often  absent;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  may  be  lower  than  natural ; the 
sweat  is  at  all  times  accidental,  and  the  pulse  in  a few 
cases  is  preternatural ly  slow.  The  phenomena  of  typhus 
fever,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in  other  than  the 
group  of  symptoms  that  have  beeu  mentioned. 

The  most  remarkable  symptom  of  the  typhoid  poison  is 
the  extreme  degree  of  prostration,  both  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  of  life,  which  it  producer  This  is 
so  great  that  there  are  few  patients  who  are  not  compelled 
to  take  to  their  beds  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
attack;  for  they  cannot  take  a step  without  staggering 
or  falling,  nor  sit  np  unless  supported  ; and  even  when 
in  bed  are  hardly  able  to  change  their  position,  or  assist 
themselves  in  any  manner.  The  functions  of  the  brain 
are  equally  depressed,  and  somnolence  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  is  almost  universal ; so  that  the  patient  is 
aroused  with  difficulty,  and  relapses  on  ceasing  to  be 
questioned.  In  this  state  their  memory,  though  ordi- 
narily correct,  is  slow ; their  minds,  though  not  per- 
verted, are  incapable  of  all  intellectual  exertion,  and 
they  lie  indifferent  to  all  around  them,  and  even  to  their 
own  situation.  The  effects  of  the  poison,  of  course, 
vary  greatly  in  degree ; but  although  delirium  ia  often 
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active  in  the  first  instance,  yet  the  group  of  symptoms  Ei*men- 
which  has  been  described  is  by  far  the  most  common.  tary  Prio- 

This  depressed  slate  of  the  powers  of  life  bus  often  of 

proved  fatal  to  the  patient  in  (he  first  few  days ; but  lc|p<‘ 

these  are  exceptions,  and  more  commonly  the  disease 
runs  its  course,  and  is  divided  into  three  stages,  each 
stage  being  known  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
in  the  first  stage  white,  in  the  second  brown  or  black, 
and  in  the  third,  in  the  event  of  the  patients  recovery, 
it  again  becomes  white,  and  at  length  natural.  These 
states  of  the  tongue  do  not  indicate  any  given  organic 
or  functional  lesion,  either  of  the  brain  or  alimentary 
canal ; for  it  is  equally  white,  or  covered  with  sordcs, 
whether  those  parts  be  or  be  not  inflamed.  They  con- 
sequently merely  mark  the  degree  in  which  the  system 
labours  under  the  action  of  the  poison.  These  different 
stages,  however,  are  generally  accompanied  by  certain 
states  of  the  vascular  system.  In  the  first  stage,  then, 
or  as  long  as  the  tongue  is  white,  the  pulse  is  generally 
full  and  strong,  and  seldom  exceeds  90  to  110;  in  the 
second  or  brown-tongue  stage,  the  pulse  is  small,  and 
is  frequently  increased  to  120  or  130 ; and  in  the  third 
stage,  it  either  gradually  returns  to  its  natural  standard, 
or  else  becomes  almost  countless — a mere  vibration, 
and  in  this  state  the  patient's  case  is  generally  hopeless. 

The  duration  of  these  stages  is  very  various,  and  even 
some  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  wanting;  but  in  a 
twenty-one  days’  fever  each  stage  may  last  a week,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  of  unequal  length,  and  the 
disease  much  longer. 

The  symptoms  of  typhus,  it  has  been  stated,  are  com- 
pounded of  those  of  the  general  depression  and  of  those 
which  result  f rom  the  accompanying  functional  lesions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  bruin,  flic  lungs,  or  of  the  skin. 

With  respect  to  the  alimentary  canal,  Diarrhoea  is 
the  law  in  fever,  and  prevails  in  a great  majority  of 
cases.  Most  patients,  for  example,  are  purged  from  the 
very  first  day  of  the  attack,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  many,  unless  it  be  checked  by  medicine,  pass  eight 
or  ten  stools,  or  more,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
nature  of  the  dejections  is  peculiar,  and,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  they  are  darker  ill  colour  thun  in 
health,  and  when  the  follicles  are  diseased  contain 
large  flakes  of  thickened  mucus,  which,  flouting  about 
and  deeply  tinged  with  bile,  appear  like  small  portions 
of  the  variegated  moss  that  grows  on  the  tiles  of  bouses. 
Frequently  the  stools  are  grumous,  and,  according  to 
Louis,  assume  the  character  of  coffee-grounds  ; while 
in  a few  cases  blood  is  passed,  and  sometimes  in  amazing 
quantities,  filling  the  chamber-vessel. 

Another  symptom  is  meteorism^  or  the  effusion  of  air 
into  the  large  intestine.  This  is  present  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  when  con- 
siderable it  always  marks  a grave  affection,  and  one 
generally  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles are  in  a few  cane*  tense,  and  strongly  contracted. 

The  above  symptoms  are  present  whether  the  alimen- 
tary canal  be  or  be  not  inflamed ; but  when  inflamed, 
as  a general  rule  the  patient  experiences  no  pain,  or 
only  when  strong  pressure  is  made.  The  seat  of  the 
pain,  whatever  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  be  affected, 
is  cither  immediately  over  the  ilio-csecal  valve,  or  else 
over  the  epigastric  region.  In  a very  few  instances  the 
intestine  ruptures,  and  the  patient  dies  in  great  agxrav 
from  peritonitis. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  fever  runs  its  course 
without  greater  complexity  both  of  symptoms  and  of 
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K1*hwio-  lesion  ; for  the  brain,  or  the  membrane*  of  the  brain,  or 
taryPrio-  both,  most  commonly  become  either  simultaneously 
dples  of  or  consecutively  affected  with  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
_ these  case*  the  symptom*  which  ariM*  from  their  con- 
' dition  will  be  added  to  tho*e  already  described;  built 
has  been  stated  they  are  ofien  present  when  the  func- 
tion of  these  part*  is  merely  disordered,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  inflamed. 

Inflammat  on  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages,  though  some  one  of  them 
is  often  wanting.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are 
severe  and  constant  pain  in  the  head,  occupying  or- 
dinarily the  frontal  reeion;  the  face,  sometimes  pale 
and  sometimes  red,  being  greatly  expressive  of  the 
distress  the  patient  suffers.  The  eye,  haggard  or  bril- 
liant, with  its  conjunctiva  injected,  is  painfully  sensible 
to  the  light,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  closed.  The 
least  noise  is  insupportable,  and  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  noise  in  his  ears.  His  temper  also  is  altered,  and  his 
answers  short  and  fretful.  This  stage,  then,  is  that 
of  increased  excitement,  but  not  as  yet  of  delirium,  and, 
supposing  the  membranes  to  be  inflamed,  denotes  diffuse 
inflammation  of  those  tissues.  At  the  end  of  a period 
of  time,  varying  from  two  to  ten  days,  this  stage  ter- 
minates, and  the  second  stage  is  ushered  in  by  the 
patient  becoming  delirious.  His  delirium  may  assume 
every  character,  and  be  joyous  or  melancholy,  furious 
or  tranquil ; and  in  some  cases  be  wanders  from  subject 
to  subject,  while  in  others  he  incessantly  recurs  to  the 
same  theme,  and  even  to  the  same  few  words.  In 
others,  though  the  cases  are  few,  (he  disease  assumes 
every  character  of  insanity ; and,  if  permitted,  the 
patient  confined  in  a strait  waistcoat  presents  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  being  able,  in  typhus  fever, 
to  walk  about  the  wards.  The  phenomena  of  this  stage 
show  that  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  has  extended  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 
The  last  stage,  or  that  of  effusion,  commences  by  the 
active  delirium  changing  into  a low  muttering,  by  the 
patient  no  longer  requiring  restraint,  by  his  muscles  be- 
coming spasmodically  affected  with  slight  twitebings, 
or  snbsullus  tendinum,  showing  how  rapidly  the  nervous 
power  is  exhausted,  and  how  feebly  supplied ; also  by  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  becoming  expanded  or  contracted  ; by  the 
feces  being  posted  involuntarily  ; by  the  urine  being  re- 
tained ; and  by  the  rapid  grouping  of  those  other  symp- 
toms so  happily  described  by  Shakespeare,  as  the  stone 
coldness  of  the  feet  creeping  “ upward  and  upward,” 
“ the  babble  of  green  fields,"  and  the  “ fumbling  of  the 
bed-clot  lies,”  and  which  indicate  approaching  death. 
When  the  patient  recover*,  however,  from  this  stage,  the 
appetite  improves,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  steadier, 
the  countenance  more  tranquil,  the  mind  firmer,  his 
sleep  natural,  till  at  last  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  poison  falls  on 
the  lungs,  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  these 
organs  will  necessarily  be  added  to  those  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  though  these  latter  have  gene- 
rally much  abated  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence.  If  the 
inflammation  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
symptoms  are  a short  dry  cough,  with  a mucous  or  puru- 
lent expectoration, and  perhaps  mixed  with  blood.  Should 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  in*  affected,  crepitation,  or  a 
loud  mucous  rattle,  is  heard  all  over  the  cheat,  while  the 
countenance  becomes  livid  and  swollen,  and  the  breathing 
lood  aim  laborious, — symptoms  which  sufficient!*  denote 
the  nature  of  the  lesion  the  lungs  have  sustained. 


With  respect  to  the  cutaneous  tissue,  it  is  sometimes  Kltmao- 
dry,  but  more  commonly  the  patient  is  covered  with  per-  tAf3f 
spiral  ion,  which  give*  no  redrf.  It  should  be  added,  j^diriak 
that  on  the  eruption  of  (ictechia*  or  of  sndamina,  the  . ^ . 

disorder  appears  to  be  neither  aggravated  or  amelio- 
rated. The  sudamina,  however,  in  general  mark  a 
milder  fever  than  the  petechue. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  this  fever  cannot  be  de- 
termined during  the  few  first  days  of  the  attack ; for 
the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  of 
a common  cold,  and  of  many  other  disorders,  in  no 
respect  differs  from  that  of  the  first  stage  of  typhus. 

If,  however,  the  fever  continues  unabated  at  the  cud  of 
four  or  five  days,  and  with  no  eruption  or  other  circum- 
stance to  account  for  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
disease  in  question  is  typhus. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  to  be  formed  of  typhus 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed,  and  to  the  severity  of  the  type. 
Desgenette*  say*,  of  25,000  men  who  reached  Torgau 
after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1813,  13,448  perished 
of  typhus  in  (our  mouths.  At  Mayence,  says  M.  Fau- 
verge,  of  60,000  troops,  25,000,  or  Atbs,  died  of  typhus. 

In  France,  it  is  estimated  that  from  one  in  three  to  one 
in  four  and  a half  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks. 

In  this  country,  it  is  calculated  that  only  one  falls  in 
six  or  seven  of  those  attacked.  In  some  years,  how- 
ever, when  the  fever  is  mild,  the  recoveries  are  much 
larger;  while  in  years  in  which  the  type  of  the  fever  is 
low,  the  ratio  is  much  smaller.  Age  has  a great  in- 
fluence over  recovery.  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson  affirms 
that  the  risk  of  life  in  fever  is  twice  as  great  at  31  as  at 
eleven  years  old ; twice  as  great  at  41  as  at  21  ; and 
five  times  a*  great  at  61  as  at  11  years.  The  follow- 
ing table,  however,  from  Mr.  W atts's  inquiry  into  the 
mortality  from  fever,  in  the  great  towns  in  Scotland,  is 
a nearer  approximation  to  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
or — 
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Glasgow  . . 12  ,,  29 

Perth  . . . 15  , , 30 

Dundee  . . 19  ,,  51 
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Women  are  supposed  to  have  more  chances  of 
recovery  than  males. 

Treatment. — As  typhus  depends  on  the  system  being 
impregnated  with  a poison  for  which  no  antidote  is  at 
present  discovered,  the  fever,  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
treatment  adopted,  uniformly  runs  its  course,  modified 
only  by  the  treatment,  the  season,  and  by  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient. 

The  antidote  to  the  poison  of  typhus,  if  it  exists  in  na 
ture,  being  undiscovered,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  treating 
this  formidable  disease  ? In  typhus  fever  there  is  almost 
uniformly  present  in  the  first  stage  a lull  pulse,  an  in- 
crease perhaps  of  temperature,  considerable  headache, 
inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  or  tissues,  and  the 
blood  when  drawn  in  the  first  stage  is  occasionally  buffed. 
Ought  we,  under  these  circumstances,  to  bleed  ? To  this 
practice,  however,  the  experience  of  Huihum,  Pringle, 
Lind,  Carmichael, Smyth,  Fordyce,  and  evrn  of  theccle- 
b rated  Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  decidedly  opposed  ; for  they 
affirm  that,  although  in  mild  case*  of  lever  some  blood 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  still  it  rarely  benefits  the 
patient,  while  in  severe  cases  it*  injurious  effect*  are 
strongly  marked.  In  modern  times,  Audrul  has  bled  in 
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Klemsa-  fever,  but  with  sn  little  success  that  out  of  74  cases  thus 
t*ry  Prin-  treated  35  died*  Louis  has  also  repeated  this  experi- 
menl*  a"d  he  says  that  of  52  cases  that  died  of  fever, 
M_  icu».  39  were  hied  a greater  or  less  number  of  times ; and 
that  the  course  of  the  disease  was  more  rapid  and  fatal 
in  proportion  as  the  first  bleeding  was  large  and  prac- 
tised at  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease.  He  also  adds, 
that  the  delirium  was  aggravated  rather  than  relieved, 
and  that  it  caused  no  sensible  alieviatiou  of  the  abdomi* 
rod  affection — results  certainly  anything  but  favourable. 
Cruveilhier  also  slates  that  typhus  ought  not  to  be  treated 
aAer  the  manner  of  diseases  essentially  inflammatory. 
Such  is  the  evidence  against  bleeding  in  fever,  and  de- 
monstrating that  operation  to  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  of  treatment  in  this  formidable  disorder — a de- 
duction which  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  all  wc  know 
of  morbid  poisons — it  being  proved  by  repeated  experi- 
ment that  when  an  animal  is  poisoned,  the  poison  is  more 
rapid  in  its  course,  and  mote  fatal  in  its  consequences, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  the  animal  has  been  bled. 

We  should  therefore  never  forget,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  that  it  has  a course  to  run ; and  secondly, 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  a series  of  local  inflammations 
to  be  set  up,  as  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small- 
pox,— inflammations  which  no  art  can  prevent,  and  which, 
when  moderate,  render  the  disease  both  milder  and 
safer  than  when  such  inflammations  are  altogether 
wanting ; and  also,  that  the  general  as  well  as  specific 
actions  of  the  poison  are,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  in- 
creased by  large  bleedings,  or  by  severe  and  unneces- 
sary depletion  of  any  kind.  The  utmost,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  said  for  bleeding,  is,  that  in  mild  cases  it  may 
sometimes  be  practised  with  impunity. 

With  respect  to  the  few  positive  rules  in  the  treatment 
of  fever,  experience  has  shown  that  they  vary,  in  some 
degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canaL  When,  for  instance,  the  follicular 
structure  of  the  intestines  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  it 
seems  proved  by  a large  number  of  rases  that  a local 
treatment  by  enemata  composed  of  decoct,  hordei  lb.  fa. 
to  lb.  j.  c.  syr.  papaveris,  5 fa.  to  J j.  is  by  far  the  most 
successful  treatment.  These  exhibited  night  and  morning 
remove  all  those  causes  which  can  irritate  the  inflamed 
part,  and  thus  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  system  gene- 
rally. In  addition  to  this,  if  the  abdomen  should  be- 
come meteorized,  a large  linseed  poultice  should  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen  and  kept  on  for  many  hours. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease  no  advantage  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  application  of  leeches  or 
blisters  to  the  abdomen  or  temples.  Neither  has  wine 
in  large  quantities  been  useful. 

When  the  web  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected, 
or  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  both,  and  the  disease 
is  of  moderate  intensity,  the  old  method  of  treatment  is 
probably  to  be  preferred,  or  to  give  salines  as  long  as 
the  tongue  is  white,  and  perhaps  to  apply  a few  leeches 
to  the  temples  if  the  ese  be  injected  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
tongue  becomes  brown,  to  support  the  patient  by  means 
of  mist,  camphors:,  3 ifs.  c.  sp.  setheris  nitric*,  3 j.  6“* 
vel  4*  hurts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  him  four  to 
six  ounces  of  port  wine  with  sago,  strong  broths,  Ac., 
daily.  If  meteorism  should  take  place  the  linseed  poultice 
should  be  applied  as  in  the  former  instance. 

Should  the  disease,  however,  be  decidedly  of  a low 
character  and  bleeding  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
lungs  loaded,  a powerful  stimulant  treatment  is  perhaps 
to  be  preferred  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 


disease.  Thus,  ten  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  two  Elenaa- 
ounctK  of  gin,  and  given  night  and  morning,  whatever  t«y  Pria* 
were  the  symptoms,  was  successful  in  many  of  these  c»p'?*of 
doubtful  cases.  Some,  also,  were  treated  with  salicinc, 
gr.  v.  4“*,  and  recovered ; while,  in  the  worst  eases,  3 j.  V""-' 
of  quinine  thrown  up  as  an  injection  every  night  often 
produced  good  effects.  The  linseed  poultice,  also,  was  ap- 
plied with  much  advantage  when  meteorism  was  present 

Another  practical  rule  in  the  treatment  of  fever  is, 
that  when  the  parotid  glands  are  enlarged,  the  patient 
must  be  supported  from  the  very  commencement  with 
wine,  sther,  broths,  Ac. — at  least  when  the  patient  has 
been  differently  treated  he  has  died. 

In  all  instances  the  patient  is  benefited  by  checking 
those  secretions  which  are  in  excess  and  restoring  those 
which  are  in  defect.  Such  ore  the  most  general  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever. 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment. — The  patient’s 
diet  should  be  strictly  farinaceous,  with  the  addition  of 
broths  and  subacid  fruits  throughout  tbe  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  or  until  the  nates,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  slough,  and  in  that  case  a mutton  chop  must  per- 
haps be  prematurely  hazarded ; but  its  effects  should  be 
watched  with  much  caution. 

The  preventative  treatment  includes  the  three  great 
principles  of  cleanliness,  of  ventilation,  and  of  separa- 
tion. The  chlorides  or  boiling  vinegar  may  mask  or 
destroy  smells,  but  do  not  neutralize  or  destroy  contagion; 
for  when  the  Hopitale  Salpfctrierc  at  Paris  was  used  for 
fever  patients,  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  even  those  who 
superintended  the  fumigations  fell  ill  of  the  disease. 
Cleanliness,  such  as  frequent  change  of  linen  and  the 
removal  of  all  evacuations,  are  not  only  grateful  to  the 
patient,  but,  by  preventing  an  accumulation  of  miasmata, 
are  a safeguard  to  the  attendants.  Ventilation  has 
likewise  the  same  good  results ; and  in  every  case  of 
fever  the  bed  curtains  should  be  undrawn  and  the  door 
or  window  ocoasionally  opened  for  the  admission  of  air. 
Cleanliness  and  ventilaiion  also  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  person  of  the  patient  but  should  extend  also  to 
the  apartment ; and,  on  his  recovering,  the  chamber  in 
which  he  has  Iain  should  be  well  washed,  and  such 
parts  as  will  admit  of  it  be  white -washed.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that  fever  so 
fatally  prevails  in  the  lodging- houees  of  the  poor.  One 
family  falls  ill  of  fever,  and  another  succeeds,  wbicb 
suffers  the  same  fate,  till  the  walls  become  impregnated 
with  the  miasmata  and  the  apartment  becomes  a real 
focus  of  infection.  Even  where  the  party  has  a perma- 
nent habitation,  but  ill  ventilated  and  dirty,  the  same  re- 
sult follows  : thus,  the  Rookery  of  St.  Giles’s,  the  Mint 
in  the  Borough,  and  the  narrow  courts  of  Holborn  and 
Whitechapel  are  hardly  ever  quite  free  from  fever.  In 
every  epidemic,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parish 
authorities  to  see  that  the  houses  of  '.he  poorer  quarters 
be  cleansed  and  white-washed.  Separation,  however, 
is  as  necessary  as  ventilation  and  cleanliness;  for  when 
fever  cases  are  heaped  together  fever  of  a most  danger- 
ous character  prevails  ; and  even  our  largest  hospitals 
become,  under  these  circumstances,  a focus  of  pestilence 
aud  contagion. 

Op  tub  Poison  op  Scarlatina. 

There  are  three  diseases  usually  termed  the  exan- 
themata, in  consequence  of  their  principal  phenomena 
being  a very  marked  emptiun — namely,  the  scarlet 
fever,  the  measles,  and  the  smali-pox.  They  are  re 
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Elemen-  markable  for  being  the  first  diseases  of  secondary  for- 
Ufy  l>r“-  mution  we  are  acquainted  with,  being  supposed  to 
Mcdtdne.  ^avc  ^rsl  originated  in  Arabia  about  the  middle  of  the 
> j-v— , '■>  Vltli  Century.  The  Arabians  first  described  them,  and 
considered  them  merely  as  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  disorder.  Many  essential  differences,  however, 
were  soon  observed  to  distinguish  the  small-pox  ; but 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  were  so  many,  that  it  was  not  until  many  most 
fatal  accidents  had  occurred  from  the  great  error  of  con- 
founding them,  that  their  differential  characters  were 
remarked  and  their  separate  identity  established.  There 
is  one  remarkable  law,  however,  common  to  them  all, 
or  that  the  patient  having  once  had  either  of  these  dis- 
eases is  not  again  liable  to  it,  his  susceptibility  to  the 
poison  being  exhausted  on  the  first  attack.  Wc  now 
mean  to  treat  of  scarlet  fever,  a disease  from  which  there 
died  in  1S39,  in  England  and  Wales,  10,32b  persons. 

Remote  Cause. — The  original  suurce  of  the  poison  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  Arabia ; but  as  that  country  is 
greatly  destitute  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  it 
seems  impossible  to  refer  its  origiu  to  any  chemical  de- 
composition of  those  substances.  As  the  disease  has 
now  spread  over  the  whole  world,  as  it  prevails  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  always  sporadic,  and  yet  often 
epidemic,  the  more  probable  inference  is  that  it  must 
have  a telluric  origin. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Scarlet  fever  has  been  found 
to  spread  more  extensively  and  with  greater  fatality 
among  the  poorer  than  among  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society.  It  is  twice  as  fatal  in  towns  as  in  the  country  ; 
for  in  1838  the  mortality  in  the  metropolis  was  0*82 
per  cent,  while  in  England  and  Wales  it  was  only 
0'39  per  cent.  Again,  in  1839  it  was  1*131  per  cent 
in  the  metropolis,  and  as  0'67  in  England  and 
Wales.  Its  prevalence  also  appears  to  be  influenced 
by  season, — at  least  if  wc  suppose  the  deaths  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  attacked.  Thus,  in  the 
winter  quarter  of  1839  there  died  in  the  metropolis 
207,  in  the  spring  quarter  272,  in  the  summer 
quarter  408,  and  in  the  autumnal  quarter  637.  Both 
sexes  are  attacked  in  nearly  equal  proportions ; or  in 
1839  509 5 males  died,  and  5*230  females.  All  ages 
are  probably  liable  to  the  action  of  this  poison,  but  it 
is  most  common  to  childhood,  the  feebleness  of  this 
early  period  of  life  facilitating  perhaps  the  reception  of 
the  poison. 

It  is  a law  of  this  disease  that,  once  produced,  the  in- 
fected person  of  the  patient  generates  a poison  which  is 
both  contagious  and  infectious  : 

Infectious,  because  no  susceptible  person  can  remain 
in  the  same  room,  and  hardly  in  the  same  house, 
without  contracting  it.  The 

Infecting  ditiance  is  consequently  much  greater  than 
in  typhus.  Indeed  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  every 
academic  establishment  in  which  it  prevails,  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  isolate  children  in  (he  same  bouse 
or  school,  however  large,  so  as  to  prevent  it  spreading. 
It  is  likewise 

Contagious ; for  children  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
serum  found  in  the  vesicles  which  sometimes  accompany 
the  rash,  and  have  taken  the  disease ; but  the  inocu- 
lated disease  not  having  proved  milder  than  in  the 
natural  way,  this  mode  has  been  abandoned.  Another 
proof  of  the  contagious  nature  of  scarlatina  is,  that  it  has 
often  been  propagated  by 

Formic* , as  by  the  clothes  and  boxes  of  boys  return- 


ing from  school.  Susceptible  persons  also  sleeping  in  Elemeo- 
a room  lately  occupied  by  patients  labouring  under  acar- 
latina,  and  before  the  furniture  has  been  washed  and  M«*l«ioa. 
the  bedding  and  walls  well  ventilated,  have  often  taken 
the  disease. 

Susceptibility  exhausted.*- Dr.  Willan  says,  that  out 
of  2000  cases  that  he  attended,  he  witnessed  no  instance 
of  a second  attack . Still  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  law — Dr.  Binns  having  seen  instances  of  scarlet 
fever  occurring  twice  in  the  same  party,  while  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  met  with  an  instance  of  its  occurring  thrice 
in  a young  lady,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  ambi- 
guity or  possibility  of  mistake. 

Coexists. — Scarlet  fever  has  often  co-existed  with 
the  vaccine  disease  and  with  erysipelas,  and  this  poison 
is  consequently  capable  of  co-existing  in  the  system, 
not  only  with  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  but  pro- 
bably with  all  other  morbid  poisons. 

Modes  of  absorption. — This  poison  is  absorbed  by 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  also  evidently  from  the 
fact  of  inoculation  by  the  akin.  Children  have  been 
born  labouring  under  this  affection,  and  consequently 
the  poison  infects  the  blood. 

Period  of  Latency. — This  period  varies  from  a few 
hours  to  ten  days.  In  one  case  inoculated  by  Ros- 
tan,  the  disease  appeared  on  the  seventh  day.  The 
disease  is  probably  contagious  and  infectious  as  soon  as 
the  primary  fever  has  formed,  and  perhaps  till  the  sore 
throat  has  perfectly  healed,  supposing  that  affection  to 
continue  after  the  eruption  has  died  away. 

Patholopj. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
poison  having  been  absorbed,  mingled  with  the  blood, 
and  its  period  of  latency  completed,  sets  upon  the 
great  nervous  centres,  deranging  their  functions,  and 
producing  fever.  This  fever,  termed  the  primary  fever, 
having  lasted  24,  48,  or  72  hours,  does  not  subside, 
but  the  secondary  actions  of  the  poison  are  set  up  as 
the  peculiar  eruption  followed,  preceded,  or  accompa- 
nied by  a sore  throat  The  eruption  runs  a given 
course  of  six  to  eight  days,  but  the  duration  of  the 
affection  of  the  throat  is  more  indefinite,  and  varies 
from  eight  to  twenty,  or  more  days.  The  fever  conti- 
nues during  the  eruption,  and  as  long  as  the  sore  throat 
exists,  but  these  being  terminated,  it  now  subsides,  and 
the  disease  is  ended.  In  a few  instances,  however,  ter- 
tiary actions  succeed,  as  dropsy  or  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  diseases  quite  as  formidable  as  any  which  had 
preceded  them.  As  in  ordinary  fever,  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever  acts  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  often 
causing  the  usual  forms  of  inflammation  of  those  parts. 

The  law  that  fever  precedes  the  specific  actions  of  the 
skin  is  so  general  that  it  has  few  exceptions,  and  the 
pyrexia  has  been  occasionally  so  severe  os  to  destroy 
the  patient  before  (lie  more  specific  actions  of  the  poison 
have  been  set  up.  Again,  the  law  that  the  great  spe- 
cific action  of  the  poison  is  on  the  skin,  causing  the  erup- 
tion or  exanthema,  has  likewise  only  a very  few  excep- 
tions. Of  tliis  eruption  there  are  three  kinds,  termed 
by  Frank,  scarlatina  levigala  she  plana;  scarlatina 
milliformis  sive  papulosa ; and  scarlatina  pustulosa  sive 
phlyctenosa  vel  vesicularis.  These  are  all  evanescent 
after  death,  the  capillary  action  of  the  part  continuing 
after  the  apparent  decease  of  the  party. 

The  scarlatina  levigata  is  a smooth  eruption,  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  inflamed  skin  presents  no  inequality 
either  to  the  sight  or  touch.  The  scarlatina  papulosa 
is  when  the  papilla  of  the  skin  are  enlarged,  and  the 
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Elemen.  appearance  is  that  of  roughness,*or  of  “ goose-skinned.,,  the  lineal  membrane,  and  hence  the  term  “ struwl»erry 
tary  Erin-  The  third  form  is  when  the  eruption  is  accompanied  by  tongue.”  This  affection  lasts  longer  thau  the  former,  Urj  Prio- 
M^dfcine  B number  of  vesicles  filled  with  serum,  which  ulti*  and  usually  terminate*  by  resolution,  though  in  a few 
> ^ ‘ _ tnately  shrivel  up  and  desquamate.  instances  the  buccal  membrane  ulcerates  and  mortifies.  , * c e* 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  eruption,  its  first  appearance  The  sore  throat,  or  inflammation  of  the  faucial  mem- 
is  that  of  innumerable  small  bright  red  puncta  or  brane,  though  not  so  constant  an  affection  as  that  of 
maculae,  separated  by  interstices  of  healthy  skin.  These  the  skin,  yet,  when  it  does  exist,  is  often  of  much  longer 
puncta  or  macule  quickly  become  confluent;  so  that  in  duration,  and  is  a much  graver  disease,  and  it  may  either 
a few  hours  the  redness  becomes  general  over  the  parts  precede  all  the  other  symptoms,  or  else  occur  at  any 
attacked.  The  colour,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  in  the  first  period  of  the  fever.  This  inflammation,  at  first  punc- 
instancc  a bright  red,  like  that  of  a boiled  lobster,  but  tuated,  then  diffuse,  usually  runs  into  ulceration;  and 
on  the  decline  of  the  disease  it  becomes  deeper,  and  the  character  of  the  ulcer  is  so  completely  in  unison 
more  resembles  that  of  beet-root,  while  in  severe  casea  with  the  state  of  the  constitution  as  to  enable  us,  ac- 
it  is  livid  and  intermixed  with  petechi®.  But  whatever  cording  as  it  is  slight  or  severe,  to  divide  scarlatina  into 
tint  the  eruption  may  assume,  it  has  this  peculiarity,  two  great  varieties,  or  into  scarlatina  mitior  and  into 
that  it  disappears  on  pressure,  and  again  returns  from  scarlatina  gravior.  The  first,  or  sthenic  form,  » marked 
the  periphery  to  the  ccutre  on  that  pressure  being  re-  by  a greatly  enlarged  or  swollen  state  of  the  tonsils, 
moved.  The  colour  is  also  always  brighter  and  more  which  arc  of  a vivid  or  bright  red  colour;  and,  when 
vivid  in  the  flexure  of  the  joints  aud  about  the  hips  and  ulceration  takes  place,  the  ulcers  are  seldom  deep,  or 
loins  than  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  termination  the  sloughs  stow  to  come  away,  but  usually  separate 
of  this  inflammation  is  generally  by  desquamation,  and  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  so  that  in  mild  cases  the 
occasionally  the  squam®  are  so  large  as  to  preserve  sore  throat  is  healed  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  or 
entire  the  whole  epidermis  of  the  palms  of  the  hand*  in  more  severe  ones  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth, 
and  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Frank  has  even  seen  In  malignant  casea,  or  in  scarlatina  gravior,  the  tonsil 
them  come  away  with  the  hair,  nails,  and  even  vermes  is  much  less  tumefied  and  enlarged,  but  is  much  more 
attached.  In  a few  instances,  however,  the  termination  loaded  with  blood,  and  is  of  a deeper  and  sometimes 
is  by  ulceration.  of  a livid  colour.  The  ulcers  also  are  deep  and  formi- 

Whatever  be  the  colour  or  description  of  the  eruption,  dable,  and  the  sloughs  are  thrown  off  later  in  the  dis- 
it does  not  attack  all  parts  of  the  body  simultaneously,  ease.  They  are  likewise  alow  to  heal,  or  not  till  the  end 
but  appears  partially  or  in  a succession  of  crops;  or  of  three  weeks,  or  in  severe  cases  not  till  four  or  even 
on  the  first  day  it  spreads  universally  over  the  face,  neck,  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  fever 
and  upper  extremities;  on  the  following  day  over  the  continues  and  the  patient  lies  in  considerable  danger, 
trunk,  but  is  less  general  on  the  back  than  on  the  ab-  The  inflammation  of  the  throat  may  extend  to  all 
domrn  ; and,  lastly,  on  the  third  day  it  has  extended  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  an  abscess  may  form  in  the 
itself  over  the  lower  extremities.  The  duration  of  each  pharynx,  or  pus  issue  from  the  ears  ; ihe  tympanum  haa 
crop  is  about  three  days,  when  it  disappears,  and  in  the  been  eroded,  and  in  a few  instances  the  inflammation 
order  of  attack,  fuding  from  the  head  and  upper  extre-  has  extended  to  the  larynx,  and  the  patient  has  died  of 
mitics  on  the  fourth  day;  from  the  trunk  on  the  fifth  croup.  Besides  these  disorders  the  glands  of  the  neck 
day ; and  from  the  lower  extremities  from  the  sixth  to  often  enlarge  and  occasionally  suppurate,  and,  singular 
the  eighth  day.  The  order  of  attack,  however,  which  to  say,  sometimes  not  till  after  the  sore  throat  haa 
has  been  mentioned  is  not  constant,  for  in  some  few  healed,  and  sometimes  when  there  has  been  no  pre- 
instances the  eruption  appears  first  on  the  trunk  and  vious  affection  of  the  throat,  as  if  these  parts  were  the 
lower  extremities,  and  only  on  the  second  day  very  seat  of  a specific  action  of  the  poison, 
faintly  on  the  face  and  upper  extremities.  The  inflammation  of  the  cutis,  as  also  of  the  buccal 

The  poison  as  frequently  falls  on  the  mucous  mem-  mucous  membrane,  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  in- 
branes  of  the  eyes  and  nasal  fosse  as  on  the  skin,  and  flammation  of  the  sub-cellular  tissue.  This  affection 
excites  a similar  eruption  over  those  parts ; at  find  con-  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  rash  appears,  and  causes  the 
Bisting  of  a similar  distinct  punctuated  or  dotted  ap-  hands  to  swell,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  In  bend  bis 
pearance,  which  changes  in  a few  hours  to  one  diffuse  fingers,  and  his  face  also  becomes  tumefied  and  painful, 
red.  The  inflammation  of  the  ocular  membrane,  how-  The  serum  effused,  however,  is  in  mild  cases  absorbed, 
ever,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not  distress  the  and  the  disease  terminates  without  any  unpleasant  con- 
sight,  for  the  eye  bears  light  without  inconvenience,  sequence.  In  severe  cases.however.it  has  a tendency 
and  in  no  case  Is  it  suffused  with  coryza.  Neither  is  to  terminate  in  ulceration  or  in  mortification.  In  one 
sneezing  a consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  nasal  child  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  had  slouched  off ; in 
membrane  ; and  only  in  a few  severe  cases  is  there  any  another  the  integuments  of  the  leg  rportiued  from  the 
discharge  from  the  nostril.  As  the  eruption  attacking  knee  to  the  foot;  while,  in  a third,  mortification  com- 
these  parts  generally  appears  with,  so  does  it  generally  menerd  in  the  upper  lip,  and  spread  till  one -half  the 
die  away  with,  the  first  crop  of  the  exanthemata  of  the  cheek  was  eaten  away.  Some  have  been  known  to  die 
akiu.  This  inflammation  usually  terminates  by  reso-  of  mortification  of  the  rectum,  and  others  of  a similar 
lotion  ; but  in  a few  instances  the  alse  of  the  nose  ulce-  affection  of  the  pudenda. 

rate,  and  sometimes  mortify.  Such  are  the  primary  and  secondary  affections  of  scar- 

Tbe  lingual  and  buccal  mucous  membranes  are  also  latina ; but  this  poison  has  also  some  tertiary  actions,  as 
often  the  sent  of  a similar  exanthema,  presenting  nearly  on  the  cellular  tissue,  causing  dropsy,  and  on  the  syno- 
the  same  appearance  as  iu  other  parts.  The  papille  of  vial  membranes  of  the  joints. 

the  tongue,  however,  are  singularly  elongated  and  en-  The  dropsy  which  sometimes  occurs  after  scarlet 
larged,  and  stand  up  salient  and  erect,  and  of  a deep  fever  must  be  considered  as  a tertiary  action  of  the 
scarlet  colour  above  the  thick  white  mucus  which  coats  poison.  This  usually  commences  between  the  fifteenth 
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Eletnen-  and  twenty-third  day  of  the  disease,  and  almost  uni- 
tary Pria-  formly  not  till  after  all  the  other  symptoms  have  sub- 
jfjd**  *l  l*IPns  *'th  anasarca  of  the  face,  afterwards 

^cutone.  ^ j,a,,js  nod  feet.  In  some  instances  the 

v_ ^ anasarca  is  universal,  the  whole  cellular  tissue  filling  so 
rapidly  as  sometimes  to  destroy  the  patient  in  a few 
hours,  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  frequently 
filling  at  the  same  time.  When  the  patient  has  fallen 
from  this  dropsy  the  kidneys  have  in  general  been  found 
healthy,  although  albuminous  urine  has  been  secreted 
during  life. 

The  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  has 
been  described  by  Withering,  Sennertus,  Hebcrden, 
Murray,  and  others.  This  disease  may  attack  the  wrist, 
ankle,  or  knee-joints,  and  usually  terminates  by  effusion 
of  serum  ; but  in  two  cases  that  died  at  the  London  Fe- 
ver Hospital  the  joints  contained  pus.  This  inflammation 
seldoms  occurs  till  after  the  eruption  has  subsided,  and 
is  therefore  the  result  of  a tertiary  action  of  the  poison. 

Such  are  the  moTbid  appearances  which  have  been 
observed  in  scarlatina,  and  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
be  attributed  to  a specific  action  of  the  poison ; but 
these  appearances  are  only  to  be  found  when  the  disease 
is  of  moderate  intensity  and  the  patient  survives  some 
days,  for  in  severe  and  rapid  cases  the  patient  dies,  not 
from  any  organic  lesion,  but  from  the  intensity  of  the 
poison, — for  Bretonrau,  Tweedie,  and  Sims  all  speak  of 
having  examined  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  fallen 
early  in  the  disease,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  any 
appreciable  lesion.  Besides  these  lesions  peculiar  to 
the  aclion  of  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  must  be  added 
those  inflammatory  appearances  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  which  are  common  to  fever  generally. 

Symptoms. — The  varieties  of  scarlet  fever  arise  out 
of  the  law,  that  poisons  may  exhaust  themselves  on  one 
or  more  tissues  they  affect  without  involving  the  whole 
series.  Thus,  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  usually  acta 
on  two  membranes,  or  on  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces ; but  its  actions  may  be  limited 
either  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  membranes.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  the  term  scarlatina  should  be  applied  to 
the  most  usual  form  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  affection 
of  the  two  membranes,  the  classification  of  the  varieties 
would  be  thus — 

Scarlatina, 

Scarlatina  sine  eruptione. 

Scarlatina  sine  angina. 

Scarlatina  also  may  be  either  mild  or  severe,  and 
hence  we  have  the  gradations  of — 

Scarlatina  mitior,  and 
Scarlatina  gravior. 

Scarlet  fever,  of  whatever  description,  essentially  con- 
sists of  fever  and  certain  local  inflammations;  but 
among  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  this  disease,  os 
in  typhus  fever,  is  the  sudden  and  remarkable  depres- 
sion of  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  body 
which  the  poison  produces, — a depression  so  great  as 
sometime'*  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  in  a few 
hours,  without  any  re-action  or  any  very  sensible  local 
lesion  of  the  throat  or  other  part  being  discoverable 
after  death.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a few  instances 
in  which  the  re-action  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  pa- 
tient in  un  equally  short  time,  and  with  a similar  absence 
of  all  pathologies]  phenomena,  the  affection  of  the  skin 
being  suppressed,  the  sore  throat  wanting,  and  the  pa- 
tient falling  as  from  an  overwhelming  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  uuder  ordinary  circum- 


stances may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  Etemen- 
stage  occupies  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  Ur7 
the  disease  till  the  appearance  o!  the  eruption,  and  is  £3kba. 
technically  termed  the  44  primary  fever'*  The  second  . 
stage,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  till  its 
entire  subsidence;  while  the  third  stage  is  reckoned 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  till  ihe  termina- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is 
twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours;  that  of 
the  second  from  six  to  eight  days;  while  the  third  stage 
may  either  not  exi«t,  or  vary  from  a few  hours  to  two 
or  three  week®,  making  the  whole  duration  of  the  fever 
to  vary  from  eight  to  thirty  or  more  days.  These  stages 
are  not,  as  in  typhus,  usually  marked  by  changes  of  the 
tongue,  for,  except  in  scarlatina  gravior,  it  continues 
coated  with  a white  mucus  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  In  scarlatina  gravior,  however,  it  be- 
comes brown  or  black  in  the  second  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  stage. 

The  primary  fever  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  the 
patient  may  complain  for  some  days  of  slight  indispo- 
sition. Its  symptoms,  whatever  be  the  variety,  are  those 
of  the  first  stage  of  typhus, — as  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  and  while 
tongue.  Still  there  are  symptoms  which  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  continued  fever,  for  the  puUe,  instead  of 
beuig  full  and  strong,  is  small  and  weak,  and  rapid,  and 
the  heat  of  the  skin  more  ardent,  and  these  phenomena 
continue  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The 
fever  varies,  however,  greatly  in  intensity,  or  from  a 
mere  febricula  to  the  severest  forms  of  typhus. 

Scarlatina  sine  angina  is  the  simplest  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  is  limited  to  the  fever  and  eruption,  without 
any  affection  of  the  throat. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  are  extremely  mild,  so 
that  the  patient  is  frequently  not  confined  to  his  bed. 

The  primary  fever,  except  that  the  pulse  is  rapid,  ia 
little  more  than  a mere  febricula,  and  is  not  aggravated 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
and  the  crops  follow  each  other  according  to  the  usual 
order  of  succession,  appearing  first  on  the  face  and 
neck  and  upper  extremities ; on  the  following  day  on 
the  trunk  ; and  on  the  third  day  on  the  lower  extremities, 
when  the  disease  has  reached  its  aermf.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  rash  begins  to  decline,  and  fades  from  the  face, 
neck,  and  upper  extremities  ; on  the  fifth  day  it  disap- 
pears from  the  trunk  ; and  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
it  is  evanescent  over  the  whole  body.  The  colour  of  the 
rash  is  always  more  florid  during  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  and  on  its  declining  desquamation  takes  place. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  of  this 
variety  ceases,  and  the  disease  terminates;  but  it  often 
leaves  the  patient  iu  a stale  of  considerable  debility  for 
several  days. 

Scarlatina  sine  eruptione. — In  this  form  of  the  disease 
also  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  is  limited  to  one 
tissue,  or  that  of  the  throat,  the  eruption  on  the  skin 
being  altogether  wanting. 

There  is  seldom  a season  in  which  scarlatina  has 
been  in  any  degree  epidemic,  that  cases  have  not  oc- 
curred in  which  patients  not  having  previously  had  the 
scarlet  fever  are  seized  with  severe  fever  and  sore 
throat,  unaccompanied  by  any  eruption,  and  who,  on 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina, 
have  been  found  insu'*euptible  of  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son ; and  hence  it  is  inferred  Ihe  disease  they  have  parsed 
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Kl*n»*o-  through,  must  have  been  a variety  of  scarlet  fever  or 
scarlatina  sine  eruptions. 

Mvtifint  Tins  disease  therefore  essentially  consists  in  fever  and 

- — v—  ■ sore  throat.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  state  of  the 
throat  was  constantly  in  unison  with  the  state  of  the 
constitution,  and  consequently  this  form  of  disease, 
according  to  its  severity,  assumes  all  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  scarlatina  mitior  or  scarlatina  gra- 
vior,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  eruption. 
It  seems  unnecessary  therefore  to  give  a separate  de- 
tailed account  of  this  variety. 

Scarlatina  Mitior. — The  essential  character  of  this  va- 
riety is,  that  the  secondary  or  specific  actions  of  this  poi- 
son fall  on  two  tissues,  or  on  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  month,  and  fauces.  This 
form  is  liable  also  to  the  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison, 
hut  in  what  proportions  have  not  as  yet  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  distinguished  from  scarlatina  gravior  by 
the  more  enlarged  and  hardened  state  of  the  tonsils. 

The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  in  scarlatina 
mitior  lasts  from  24  to  72  hours.  The  symptoms, 
however,  are  more  violent  than  in  the  preceding  species ; 
for  nausea  or  vomiting,  great  restlessness,  headache, 
and  some  delirium  frequently  occur  as  early  ss  the 
seoond  day.  The  heat  of  the  skiu  also  is  more  consi- 
derable, and  often  raises  the  thermometer  as  high  as 
105°,  while  the  pulse  is  quick,  feeble,  and  fluttering, 
and  shows  the  extreme  debility  the  poison  has  occa- 
sioned. The  primary  fever  having  lasted  its  period,  the 
specific  actions  of  the  poison  are  set  up,  and  the  erup- 
tion runs  the  course  which  has  been  described  in  scar- 
latina sine  angina,  but  its  colour  is  more  intense,  ita 
dura) ion  more  variable,  and  ita  attack  more  partial. 

The  angina,  so  marked  a symptom  in  this  affection, 
may  precede  the  primary  fever,  may  commence  with 
the  eruption,  or  may  occur  at  some  later  day  in  the 
disease.  It  has  many  grades,  and  in  this  form  of  scar- 
latina they  are  all  sthenic.  Thus,  in  slight  cases  the  throat 
has  merely  the  sensation  of  roughness,  with  some  pain 
in  deglutition  ; at  a higher  degree  the  tonsil  is  enlarged 
and  ulcerated ; while  in  cases  of  still  greater  severity 
they  are  swollen  to  a degree  almost  to  occlude  the  fauces. 
In  this  latter  case  the  act  of  deglutition  is  not  merely 
painful,  but  in  many  instances  impossible,  and  impeded 
by  a thick  viscid  mucus,  which  frequently  requires  the 
effort  of  vomiting  to  remove.  The  irritation  of  the 
fauces  is  sometimes  propagated  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
patient  is  hoarse  or  inaudible,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
falls  from  this  new  affection.  The  parotid  and  submax- 
illary  glands  also  often  enlarge,  sometimes  previously  to 
the  sore  throat,  more  commonly  about  the  fifth  day,  and 
again  after  the  sore  throat  has  healed.  In  a case  re- 
cently treated  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  these  glands, 
singular  to  say,  began  to  enlarge  about  the  14th  day, 
without  the  patient  having  had  any  antecedent  or  ac- 
companying sore  throat,  as  though  this  affection  was 
the  result  of  a specific  action  of  the  poison. 

The  degree  of  fever  is  usually  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  angina,  and  is  accompanied  by  headache 
and  sometimes  by  delirium.  It  docs  not  abaie  on  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  continues  till  the  throat 
is  healed.  If  the  sloughs  come  away  early,  or  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  throat  heals,  and  the  fever  per- 
haps subsides  within  a day  or  two  after  the  eruption. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  sloughs  do  nut 
•eparnte  till  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  ; and  in  this 
case  the  fever  runs  on  with  equal  violence  alter  the  dis- 


appearance of  the  eruption,  and  the  whole  disease  is  El*®*  - 
sometimes  prolonged  for  three  weeks  or  a month.  In 
this  case  the  tongue  may  become  brown  or  dry,  but  it  j|«d»cin*. 
seldom  continues  so  for  more  than  a few  hours.  v^n 

Scarlatina  Gravior. — The  specific  actions  of  the  poi- 
son in  this  form  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  in  scar- 
latina mitior,  but  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general, 
are  more  severe,  and  the  tertiary  affections  more  fre- 
quent, and  conaequenlly  the  disease  is  more  grave  and 
the  danger  more  formidable. 

The  more  remarkable  symptom  which  distinguishes 
this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  stale  of  the  tonsils.  In 
the  scarlatina  mitior  it  has  been  stated  that  the  tonsils 
are  either  slightly  affected  or  greatly  enlarged,  of  a bright 
red,  and  the  ulcers  comparatively  superficial ; but  in 
this  severer  form  the  tonsil,  though  less  swollen.  Is  more 
gorged  with  blood,  more  livid  in  colour,  while  the  ulcere 
are  foul,  deep,  and  burrowing ; the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  also  are  more  copious,  and  generally  impreg- 
nated with  the  offensive  sordes  of  the  sloughs;  while 
deglutition,  if  lees  difficult,  is  perhaps  infinitely  more  pain- 
ful, and  the  mouth  often  so  tender  that  the  slightest  touch 
excoriates  it.  The  ulcers  likewise  are  slow  to  granulate, 
and  only  heal  after  a fearful  struggle ; and  in  the  worst 
cases  they  spread  in  every  direction,  and  the  parts  vesi- 
cate and  mortify  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient 

The  eruption  also  offers  some  peculiarities,  being 
often  later,  by  some  hours,  in  coming  out,  its  colour 
darker  and  more  livid,  its  duration  more  uncertain,  and 
its  distribution  more  irregular  and  capricious  than  in 
scarlatina  mitior.  The  primary  fever  likewise  is  usually 
longer,  the  delirium  earlier, and  the  depression  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  milder  forms,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  and  the  symptoms 
closely  resemble  tho«e  of  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever. 

Such  are  the  more  marked  character*  of  scarlatina 
gravior;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  progress  of  this 
disease  is  silent,  slow,  insidious,  scarcely  marked  by  any 
prominent  symptom,  till  the  decree  in  which  the  consti- 
tution is  subdued  by  this  formidable  poison  is  shown 
by  the  inflamed  nasal  memhrane  discharging  its  fatal 
ichor,  causing  mortification  of  the  ale  of  the  nose,  or  else 
mortification  of  the  lip  or  cheek,  or  else  it  seize*  on 
some  remote  part,  as  the  toe,  the  leg,  or  the  whole  of  a 
lower  extremity,  and  which  for  the  most  part  termi Dates 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison  of  scarlatina  are 
inflammation  of  the  joints  and  dropsy,  and  it  is  singular 
that  these  diseases  are  more  often  set  up  after  mild  than 
after  the  more  severe  forms  of  this  fever.  In  a few 
case*,  then,  about  the  lime  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  the  joint*  of  the  wrist  or  fingers,  of  the  knee*  or 
other  articulation,  become  swollen  and  inflamed,  and 
present  all  the  phenomena  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. This  affection  keeps  up  the  fever  and  prolongs 
the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  for  many  days  beyond 
the  usual  period. 

Again,  in  a given  number  of  cases,  not  exceeding 
three  per  cent  in  general,  bait  in  different  seasons,  or 
under  different  treatment,  sometime*  amounting  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  tertiary  action  of  the  poison  pro- 
duces dropsy.  This  disease  usually  occurs  about  the 
twenty-second  or  twenty-third  day,  or  about  the  time 
when  the  patient  is  convalescent,  and  more  often  after  a 
mild  than  after  a revere  disease.  Dr.  Wells  never  hav- 
ing seen  it  follow  u the  putrid  sore  throat.”  This  af- 
fection more  commonly  begins  with  mdema  of  the  face. 
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then  the  hands  and  feet  sweSJ,  and,  in  a few  cases,  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities  become  enormously  dis- 
tended, and  the  patient  presents  a frightful  appearance. 
When  the  cellular  tissue  is  thus  slightly  or  more  gene- 
rally distended  with  fluid,  effusion  may  take  place  into  the 
cavities  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  When  the  brain 
is  threatened,  the  effusion  is  commonly  preceded  by  the 
ostial  hydrocephalic  headache,  by  convulsions,  and  some- 
times by  blindness.  Effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
or  of  the  abdomen  causes  the  usual  sy  mptoms  of  hydro- 
thorax  and  of  ascites,  which  have  been  described,  and 
need  not  be  repealed.  In  the  former  instance,  however, 
the  water  is  sometimes  poured  out  so  rapidly  as  to  de- 
stroy the  patient  in  a few  minutes  or  in  a few  hours. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  oedema,  whatever  form  of 
dropsy  may  follow,  is  usually  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  an  accelerated  pulse,  by  the  urine  being  scanty,  com- 
monly turbid,  and  passed  with  pain  ; the  quantity,  how- 
ever, is  shortly  increased  ; and  if  examined  when  passed 
copiously,  it  is  found  to  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  or 
from  1*011  to  1 '017,  and  to  contain  albumen. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  diseases  with  which  scarlatina 
can  be  confounded  are  the  acute  forms  of  roseola  and 
measles.  Roseola,  though  usually  accompanied  by 
fever  and  sore  throat,  yet  is  distinguished  from  scar- 
latina by  the  eruption  being  confined  generally  to  the 
chest.  The  diagnosis  between  measles  and  scarlatina 
will  be  better  understood  after  the  laws  of  measles  have 
been  described,  and  wilt  therefore  be  best  treated  of  in 
4hc  diagnosis  of  measles. 

Prognosis.  — The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  season,  and  also  perhaps  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment.  In  some  years  the  proportion 
of  deaths  is  not  greater  than  three  per  cent ; but  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  says  his  practice  gave  one  in  four;  but 
he  probably  was  consulted  only  in  the  worst  cases,  for 
in  the  same  year  it  appears,  from  the  reports  of  other 
practitioners,  the  deaths  varied  from  one  in  six  to  about 
one  in  thirty,  according,  perhaps,  to  their  different 
modes  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — Scarlet  fever  being  evidently  accom- 
panied by  many  highly  inflammatory  symptoms,  the 
practice  of  bleeding  was  adopted  on  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  disease  in  all  countries,  and,  according  to 
Willan,  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  The  practice 
of  bleeding  was  adopted  by  Morton;  and  he  speaks  of 
witnessing  300  deaths  from  scarlatina  in  a week.  It 
prevailed  also  down  to  the  limes  of  Huxham,  who  aban- 
doned it  and  introduced  a treatment  by  bark.  In  this 
manner  an  entirely  opposite  system  of  treatment  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  records  of  medicine  enable  us 
to  state  the  results  of  these  opposite  modes  of  treatment : 
Of  121  cases  treated  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 

Died. 


by  bleeding, in  1786.  .....  19 

60  cases  treated  at  the  London  Fever  Hospi- 
tal in  1929,  in  the  same  manner  • . 10 

TsT  29 


or  1 in  6 nearly. 

200  treated  by  wine,  mineral  acids,  Ac.  • . 2 

160  ditto  by  purgatives  and  emetics  . • 16 

50  ditto  ditto  3 

45  ditto  ditto  • . • • • 1 

100  wine  and  mineral  acids 3 


555  - 25 

or  nearly  as  1 iu  22. 


It  seems  therefore  proved,  that  one  in  six  has  died  Elemeo- 
after  bleeding,  while  only  one  in  twenty-two  has  died  *"7  Prin- 
after  a milder,  if  not  a directly  opposite,  mode  ol‘  treat- 
ment;  and  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  is,  ~ ^ 
that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  diminished  by  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  chances  of  recovery,  supposing  the  patient 
not  to  have  been  bled.  It  remains  now  to  give  some 
general  directions  for  the  treatment,  and  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  in  which  bleeding,  purgatives,  wine, 
and  tonics  may  be  most  advantageously  employed. 

It  should  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  in  scar- 
latina medical  advice  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse 
to ; for  the  worst  cases  we  meet  with,  as  mortification 
of  the  nose,  cheek,  or  limb,  are  those  in  which  the 
disease  has,  from  Ua  apparently  mild  character,  been 
left  to  itself. 

Iu  the  scarlatina  sine  angina,  the  mildest  fnrm  of  the 
disease,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  the 
house ; to  strictly  enjoin  a milk  dirt ; to  regulate  the 
bowels ; and,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  niinia  dili- 
gentia  medi  corum.  If  anything  more  be  done,  a small 
quantity  of  wine  and  water,  proportioned  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  is  the  best.  The  disease  thus  treated  is  uni- 
formly mild,  and  when  the  rash  declines  the  fever  sub- 
sides, and  the  disease  is  at  an  end. 

The  treatment  of  the  scarlatina  sine  eniptione  is  the 
same  os  that  of  the  two  following  varieties,  or  that  of 
the  scarlatina  mitior  and  the  scarlatina  gTavior. 

The  treatment  of  scarlatina  mitior,  or  when  the  ton- 
sils are  considerably  enlarged,  is  first  to  tranquillize  the 
stomach  and  allay  its  inverted  action  when  vomiting 
exists,  either  hy  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  by  the  effervescing  draught, — medicines  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  may  be  exhibited 
every  four  or  every  six  hours.  As  soon  as  this  object 
is  effected,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  tonsils  are 
greatly  enlarged  and  swollen,  the  practice,  supposing 
the  patient  to  be  an  adult,  is  lo  relieve  them  by  a local 
bleeding,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  and  allowed  to  draw  freely,  and  this 
bleeding  may  be  further  encouraged  by  the  application 
of  a poultice.  The  trifling  los9  of  blood  thus  sustained 
does  not  impair  the  general  strength  of  the  patient, 
while  it  greatly  reduces  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and 
prevents  their  becoming  permanently  enlarged.  Ano- 
ther advantage  is  also  gained  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  throat,  namely,  that  they  relieve  the  affec- 
tion of  the  head  ; for  we  constantly,  in  diseases  depend- 
ing on  morbid  poisons,  often  relieve  the  head  by  re- 
lieving the  part  specifically  acted  upon. 

The  tonsils  having  been  relieved,  the  fever  may  now 
be  permitted  to  run  its  course  little  influenced  by  medi- 
cine, and  the  patient  only  refreshed  by  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  the  saline  draught  so  grateful  to  hit 
parched  mouth  and  feverish  state.  For  in  these  cases 
if  we  stimulate  the  patient,  we  only  hring  back  the 
tumefaction  of  the  tonsils;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
take  more  blood  we  hazard  producing  the  more  serious 
accidents  incident  to  scarlatina  gruvior.  The  medi- 
cines, therefore,  that  have  been  mentioned  should  be 
persevered  in  till  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  and 
till  the  healthy  granulations  of  the  throat  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  fever  give  the  certain  evidence  of  a state  of 
convalescence.  At  this  point  perhaps  some  mild  tonic 
medicine,  us  the  ittfusi  nurantii  c.  tinct.  anranlii,  is  de- 
sirable, and  prepares  the  patient  once  more  for  the  fullest 
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enjoyment  of  health.  This  is  the  most  successful  treat* 
ment  of  scarlatina  mitior. 

Medicine  The  ®carlalina  g^avior  is  characterized  by  the  les* 
swollen  stale  of  the  tonsils ; by  iheir  being  more  livid 
and  gorged  with  blood  ; by  the  ulcers  being  deeper  and 
more  spreading  ; and  by  the  slough  being  fouler  than  in 
the  former  variety.  In  this  form,  as  there  is  a greater 
tendency  of  parts  to  run  into  mortification,  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a more  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and 
one  more  calculated  to  support  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  manifest,  and  experience  has  shown  this 
view  of  the  case  to  be  correct.  A treatment  by  wine, 
which  is  much  more  easily  digested  than  most  medi- 
cines, therefore  should  be  the  basis  of  the  cure.  The 
quantity  of  wine  for  an  adult  is  from  four  to  six  ounces 
in  (be  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  the  child  about  half 
that  quantity.  The  wine  may  be  either  port  or  sherry, 
and  should  be  drank  in  small  quantity,  mixed  with 
two-lbirds  water ; or  it  may  be  given  with  sago, 
arrow-root,  or  other  slop.  The  earlier  the  wine  is 
given  in  the  disease  the  better,  and  when  delirium 
does  or  does  not  exist,  or  whether  the  tongue  is 
moist  and  while,  or  brown  and  dry,  and  it  should  be 
continued  till  the  patient  is  decidedly  convalescent,  and 
even  lor  some  lime  after.  While  pursuing  this  plan 
it  is  necessary  that  the  patient’s  bowels  should  be  at- 
tended to.  This  treatment  by  wine  is  extremely  suc- 
cessful ; and,  as  it  is  in  general  pleasant  to  the  patient, 
whether  a child  or  an  adult,  it  is  seldom  refused.  Most 
persona,  however,  are  fond  of  medicine,  and  have  great 
faith  in  it;  and  in  these  cases  au  equivalent  may  be 
substituted,  as  the  disulphate  of  quina,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 
61U  lions,  or  the  infusi  aurantii  c.  tinct.  aurantii,  3 ifs.  6*“, 

' or  salicinc,  gr.  v.  6"*  vel  4“\  The  decoctum  cinchonas 
c.  acidi  sulphurici  dilut.  iqv.  to  x.  (i“*  horia,  is  alao 
another  efficient  remedy. 

In  cases  where,  from  the  state  of  the  throat,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  the  treatment  by  wine  or  by 
leeches  should  be  adopted,  the  former  is  always  prefer- 
able ; for,  in  case  of  error,  it  is  easy  to  detract  blood, 
but  we  cannot  with  the  same  certainty  give  the  patient 
power. 

The  treatment  of  the  tertiary  affections  of  the  poison 
is  very  various.  Thus  the  affection  of  the  larynx  is  one 
of  the  most  important ; and  it  is  singular  that  although 
this  affection  would  seem  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, yet  bleeding  is  not  successful  in  combating  it; 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  treatment 
appears  to  be  that  of  moderately  supporting  the  powers 
of  tike  patient  by  wine  and  mild  tonics. 

Again,  when  the  synovial  membranes  inflame,  and 
the  joints  become  enlarged  and  swollen,  all  stimulus 
should  be  withdrawn  ; but  bleeding  in  this  instance  also 
appears  unnecessary;  a moderate  action,  however,  of 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  3 fs.  to  3 j.»  out  of  camphor  mixture ; 
and,  should  the  pain  be  severe,  some  opiate  should 
be  adder),  as  rq  xv.  of  the  tinct.  hyoscyami-  Mr. 
Murray  thinks  so  lightly  of  this  affection  that  he  says 
it  was  commonly  removed  in  Aberdeenshire  by  warm 
fomentations. 

The  more  formidable  affection  in  scarlatina  is  dropsy  ; 
and  from  the  great  tendency  to  effusion  into  the  head 
and  chest,  an  active  treatment  is  necessary.  We  should 
have  imagined  that  in  dropsy,  a symptom  in  most  cases 
of  great  debility,  and  following  a disease  whose  cha- 
racteristic is  great  depression,  bleeding  would  have 
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been  daugerous  and  improper;  but  experience  has 

shown  that  bleeding  is  at  all  limes  a prudent,  if  not  a Uf*.  nD,* 

necessary  measure  : as  soon,  therefore,  as  oedema  appears  Madicmv. 

in  the  face,  especially  if  accornpatfincd  by  headache, 

some  blood  should  be  taken,  or  from  2 to  4 ounces  in 

the  child,  and  from  8 to  12  ounces  in  the  adult.  The 

rest  of  the  treatment  consists  in  purging  the  patient. 

The  choice  of  the  purgative  must  rest  with  the  prac- 
titioner; but  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in3j.  doses 
three  times  a day  ia  among  the  most  useful ; digitalis 
also  is  much  recommended,  but  it  does  not  possess  any 
specific  virtue  When  the  danger  is  passed,  5 grains  of 
salicine.  or  5 to  10  grains  of  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of 
iron  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  salt. 

Blisters  have  Iteen  much  recommended  as  a means  of 
relieving  the  throat,  but  their  value  is  not  yet  determined. 

Some  writers  speak  of  mortification  and  death  following 
their  application,  while  otliera  consider  them  as  powerful 
auxiliaries.  As  a general  principle  they  are  unnecessary, 
and  are  better  omitted ; since  the  irritation  they  oc- 
casion may  predispose  the  cervical  glands  to  the  tertiary 
action  of  the  poison. 

Gargles  are  unnecessary  for  children,  for  they  cannot 
gargle,  and  they  are  rarely  necessary  for  adults. 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment. — The  diet  of  the 
patient  should  be  slops,  light  nutritious  broths,  and 
jellies.  Fumigation  will  not,  it  should  lie  remembered, 
destroy  the  miasmata  in  the  sick  room  ; and  consequently 
the  doctrine  of  cleanliness,  of  ventilation,  and  of  se- 
paration, are  as  imperative  in  (his  disease  as  in  typhus. 

We  cannot  disinfect  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  nor  the 
clothes  of  the  patient,  except  by  washing  them,  or  else 
exposing  them  to  a dry  heat  exceeding  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. In  general,  then,  the  chamber  where  the  sick 
patient  has  luin  should  be  white-washed  and  well 
scoured  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  before  any  person 
susceptible  of  the  poison  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  it. 

Or  the  Poison  or  Measles. — Morbilu. — Rubeola. 

The  measles  are  a continued  febrile  disorder,  with 
certain  local  lesions,  but  more  especially  a peculiar  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  which  runs  a given  course. 

This  poison  has  the  property  of  exhausting  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  constitution  to  its  action  on  the 
first  attack.  The  number  of  persons  that  died  of  this 
disease  in  1839  in  England  and  Wales  was  10,927. 

Remote  Cause. — The  measles  appeared  at  the  same 
lime  and  in  the  same  country  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
have  subsequently  followed  the  same  laws,  namely,  they 
now  prevail  all  over  the  world,  are  little  influenced 
by  season,  are  constantly  sporadic,  and  occasionally 
epidemic.  Their  poisons,  it  would  appear,  must  con- 
sequently have  a similar  or  telluric  origin. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Measles,  though  incident  to 
every  period  of  life,  are  most  frequently  contracted  in 
childhood,  when  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  effects  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
predisposing  causes  are  most  imperfect.  Both  sexes,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  equally  liable  to  this  affection.  With 
respect  to  the  influence  of  season,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  measles  break  out  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  increase  till  the  vernal  equinox,  and  iheu  die 
away  toward1*  the  summer  solstice.  The  deaths,  how- 
ever. from  this  disease,  registered  in  Englund  and  Wales 
in  the  years  1S38,  1839,  and  1840,  show  that  the  in- 
fluence of  season  is  exceedingly  trifling.  Thus  there 
died  in — 
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It  is  admitted  by  all  authors  that  a patient  labouring 
under  measles  generates  a poison  which  ia  both  in* 
fectious  and  contagious. 

Infectious. — This  disease,  like  scarlatina,  ia  greatly 
infectious  ; and  in  like  manner  no  susceptible  person  can 
remain  in  live  same  room,  or  even  in  the  same  bouse, 
without  hazard  of  taking  the  disease.  In  the  year  1884 
it  was  imported  into  Maita  by  soma  children  belonging 
to  the  95th  regiment,  and  spread  extensively  in  that 
island,  so  that  many  unlives  died.  This  circumstance 
was  the  more  remarkable,  aa  the  measles  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  island  for  many  years.  The  infecting  dis- 
tance of  this  poison,  it  will  be  plain  from  what  has  been 
stated,  must  be  considerable  ; indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
isolate  it  in  our  public  schools  or  other  large  establish' 
menu. 

Contagious. — The  contagious  nature  of  measles  has 
often  been  proved  by  healthy  children  having  been 
inoculated  either  by  btood  drawn  from  the  arm  of  a 
measly  patient,  or  else  with  serum  laken  from  the  vesicles 
which  are  occasionally  found  intermixed  with  the  erup- 
liou, — an  experiment  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Dr.  Home,  with  a view  to  producing  a mild 
disease  but  as  no  such  result  has  been  obtained ; the 
practice  has  been  abandoned. 

Fomites. — This  disease  is  also  propagated  by  fomites. 
The  strictest  demonstration  of  this  law  ia,  that  the 
disease  has  been  communicated  by  direct  application  of 
substances  impregnated  with  the  virus,  in  the  attempts 
to  inoculate  for  the  measles  ; it  is  also  proved  by  the 
clothes  and  boxes  of  children  sent  home  from  schools, 
where  the  disease  has  raged,  communicating  the  disease ; 
and  also  by  the  same  circumstance  resulting  whon  sus- 
ceptible children  have  lain  in  the  tame  beds,  or  in  the 
same  room,  shortly  after  it  has  been  occupied  by  measly 
patients. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  morbiHous  poison 
having  once  produced  its  specific  effects,  as  a general 
principle  leaves  the  patient  exempt  from  all  liability  to 
a second  attack.  This  law  may  be  considered  as  proved 
both  by  Willan  and  Koaenstein — the  former  affirming 
that  after  an  attention  of  more  than  20  years  to  eruptive 
complaints,  he  had  not  met  with  an  individual  who  had 
twice  had  **  febrile  rubeola while  the  latter  states, 
that  in  a practice  of  44  years  he  had  met  with  no 
instance  of  a second  infection.  There  are,  however, 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  law ; one  whole  variety  of 
this  disease,  or  the  rubeola  sine  caiarrho,  is  supposed  to 
afford  no  protection  against  an  attack  of  the  rubeola 
vulgaris.  There  are  many  exceptions  also  to  the  non- 
susceptibility of  persons  who  have  passed  through  the 
rubeola  vulgaris,  for  Bursrrius,  Hobedieu,  Hume, 
Baillie,  Rayer,  ami  Holland  have  all  seen  instances  of 
a second  attack  of  the  measles  in  the  same  individual. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  penod  of  latency  of  this 
poison  is  determined  to  vary  from  10  to  16  days. 
It  seems  also  determined  that  the  contagion  of  measles 
is  generated  as  soon  as  the  primary  fever  is  established, 
and  before  the  eruption  appears. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  measles  is,  that  a poison  is 


abw  rberi  and  infects  the  blood,  and  after  a given  Elrmrn- 
period  of  latency  acts  on  the  great  nervous  centres,  pro-  tary  Pro- 
ducing a continued  fever,  which  does  nut  remit  on  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  runs  on  throughout  the  P_pe* 
whole  disease.  The  fever  thus  being  established  at  the 
end  of  three,  more  generally  of  four,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances of  five  days  * certain  secondary  or  specific  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  eves,  nose,  mouth,  fauces,  and  bronchi  is  set  up 
in  addition  to  the  fever.  In  a few  cases  the  poison  has 
certain  tertiary  actions,  and  produces  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  pleura.  As  the 
primary  fever  lasta  from  three  to  five  days,  and  the 
eruption  from  six  to  seven  days,  the  whole  duration  of 
the  disease  is  from  nine  to  twelve  data.  Whenever  the 
tertiary  actions  occur,  the  disease  is  much  prolonged. 

The  law  that  fever  precedes  the  specific  actions  of  the 
poison  has  scarcely  a recorded  exception  ; and  con- 
sequently, though  the  pyrexia  may  greatly  Tary  in  in- 
tensity, it  is  uniformly  present  The  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  local  lesions  is  termed  the  primary  fever. 

The  second  great  law  of  the  poison,  or  that  its  se- 
condary actions  are  on  two  membranes,  or  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  has  some  exceptions ; for  the 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  entirely  wanting 
in  one  variety,  or  in  the  morbtlli  sine  catarrho.  The 
law  that  the  poison  produces  certain  tertiary  actions,  as 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  is  so  well  deter- 
mined that  it  requires  no  proof,  but  we  must  regret 
that  their  proportional  frequency  is  not  ascertained. 

Since  the  s flection  of  the  skin  is  uniformly  present, 
while  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  sometimes 
absent,  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  necesearily  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  disease  ; but  the  morbillous  erup-  * 
lion  being  evanescent  after  death,  «e  can  only  imper- 
fectly trace  its  pathology.  It  first  appears  as  a 
circular  dot,  similar  to  a flea-bite,  slightly  prominent, 
and  sensible  to  the  touch.  Ita  colour  is  of  a deep 
raspberry  hue,  and  in  rare  instances,  as  in  the  morbilli 
nigri,  is  livid  or  black.  In  severe  cases,  also,  especially 
if  the  patient  he  of  tender  age,  the  exanthema  assumes 
a papular  form,  and  when  at  ita  height,  occasionally 
a vesicular  form  j and  the  latter  is  most  common  on  the 
arms,  the  neck,  or  the  breast  The  colour  of  the 
exanthema  is  evanescent  on  pressure,  but  returns  on  the 
finger  being  removed. 

The  patches  of  the  exanthema  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, so  that  they  leave  little  of  tlie  healthy  skin 
intervening  between  them ; and  they  not  unfrequently 
become  confluent,  and  form  large  macultt,  sometimes  of 
a semi-lunar  form.  The  principal  seats  of  the  exan- 
thema are  the  lace  and  back,  while  the  parts  least 
affected  are  the  pudendal  and  popliteal  regions.  The 
inflammation  attending  the  exanthema  extends  in 
some  degree  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  for  the 
face  is  tumid  and  swollen,  hut  not  so  as  to  close  the 
eyelids. 

The  eruption  does  not  at  once  cover  the  whole  body, 
but  consists  of  three  crops,  each  of  which  follows  the  other 
at  au  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  duration  of  each 
crop  being  three  to  four  days.  The  course  of  the 
measles  then  is,  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
primary  fever  the  first  crop  appears  on  the  face,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities  ; on  the  following  day,  the  second 
crop  covers  the  trunk ; and  on  the  third  day  the  third 
crop  appears  on  the  lower  extremities,  so  that  the 
whole  body  ia  full  of  the  eruption,  which  is  now  at  ita 
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height.  On  the  follow i ng  day,  the  fen  rth  of  ihe  eruption, 
the  exanthemata  begin  to  decline  from  the  face,  neck,  and 
Mrlirma  uPP*r  extremities ; on  the  following  day  they  fade  from 
— ■»  the  trank ; and  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  they  are 
evanescent  over  the  whole  body.  They  uniformly  ter- 
minate by  resolution,  followed  by  a furfuraceous  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle  of  the  body  generally. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the 
eyes,  and  nasal  fossae,  generally  commences  either  with 
or  before  the  primary  fever,  and  consequently  precedes 
the  eruption  by  some  days.  This  inflammation  is  per- 
haps for  a few  hours  puliose,  then  diffuse,  but  quickly 
changes  to  the  serous  ; for  a profuse  watery  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  shortly  follows,  termed  the 
" coryza.*’  This  affection  usually  continues  till  the 
decline  of  the  eruption,  and  in  some  cases  later. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  also 
inflames,  but  the  inflammation  differs  from  that  of  the 
eyes  and  nose  in  not  being  accompanied  by  any  dis- 
charge. In  other  respects  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
cutaneous  eruption,  for  a number  of  exanthemata, 
more  or  less  confluent,  are  seen  upon  the  palate,  uvula, 
tonsils,  ami  velum  pendulum  paiati,  and  they  equally 
terminate  by  resolution.  They  appear  also  at  the  same 
time  with  the  eruption  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper 
extremities,  but  do  not  decline  till  the  eruption  fades 
from  the  body  generally. 

The  bronchial  and  tracheal  mucous  membranes  are 
usually  attacked,  either  before  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  buccal  membrane,  but  whether  the  inflamma- 
tion of  which  they  are  the  seat  is  marked  by  the  same 
characteristic  eruption  is  not  determined,  for  few  pa- 
tients fall  at  this  early  period  of  this  disease.  The  cough 
and  expectoration,  however,  which  accompany  it  are 
constant,  and  the  latter  shows  that  it  partakes  of  the 
same  serous  character  as  that  of  the  nasal  and  ocular 
membrane.  Again,  towards  the  close  of  this  disease, 
or  even  as  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  erup- 
tion has  disappeared,  the  poison  not  (infrequently  fells 
on  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  pleura;  supposing 
it  to  fell  on  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  usually 
excites  serous  inflammation  of  that  tissue,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  effused  is  frequently  so  considerable  as  to 
stream  from  the  hing  as  soon  as  its  tissue  is  divided. 
In  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  poison  may  produce 
either  the  red  or  grey  hepatization  of  the  lung,  but  these 
results  are  rare.  The  pleura  does  not  at  all  times  escape 
the  action  of  tbe  poison  ; and  t be  diffuse,  the  serous,  the 
adhesive,  and  even  the  purulent  inflammation  may 
invade  that  tissue,  and  either  destroy  the  patient  or 
prolong  his  convalescence.  Diarrhoea  alao  is  often  an 
accompaniment  of  this  disease,  which  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intratiues  may  be 
the  scat  of  a specific  action  of  the  poison. 

Symploms.  —The  symptoms  of  the  measles  result  from 
the  fever,  and  the  consecutive  local  lesions.  The  varieties 
of  the  disease,  however,  are  extremely  lew,  for  no  in- 
stance is  known  of  a morbilloua  fever  without  the 
secondary  or  specific  actions  following  ; but  the  poison 
is  supposed  sometimes  to  limit  its  action  to  one  mem- 
brane, or  to  the  cutis,  and  to  exhaust  itself  on  that 
tissue ; and  hence,  the  morbilli  sine  calarrho.  The 
varying  intensity  also  of  the  morbilli  enables  us  to 
divide  them  also  into  two  grades,  or  into  the  morbilli 
mitinra.  and  into  the  morbilli  graviores.  The  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  forms  of  this  disease  will  be  as 
follows:— 


Morbilli  tine  Calarrho. — Morbilli  mitiores. — Morbilli  El*®«*- 
grariorot.— The  primary  fever  may  make  its  attack  sud- 
denly,  or  be  preceded  for  a few  days  with  symptoms  of  Medicine, 
a common  cold,  and  in  general  the  latter  is  the  case ; 
but  iu  no  instance  is  the  primary  fever,  which  is  after- 
wards prolonged,  and  accompanies  the  eruption  at  any 
time,  of  great  intensity;  for  although  many  fall  from 
the  severity  of  the  local  lesions,  yet  no  instance  is  known 
of  the  patient  being  overwhelmed  or  destroyed  by  the 
general  depressing  action  of  the  poison,  as  in  typhus 
fever  or  in  scarlatina.  The  depressing  powers  of  the 
poison,  however,  are  considerable,  and  are  always  suffi- 
cient to  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed  for  a few  days, 
and  to  leave  him,  for  a short  lime  after  the  disease  has 
subsided,  weak  and  debilitated.  The  type  of  the  fever  of 
measles  consequently  greatly  differs  from  that  of  typhus 
or  of  scarlatina,  and  the  formidable  brown  tongue,  so 
grave  a symptom  in  the  latter,  is  hardly  kuown  iu  the 
former,  or  only  seen  in  a few  fetal  cases. 

Morbilli  mitiortt. — The  essential  characters  of  this 
affection  are,  that  the  poison  produces  primary  fever,  and 
a specific  inflammation  of  two  membranes,  as  of  the 
skin  and  muoous  membranes,  the  fever  not  subsiding  till 
the  eruption  dies  away. 

The  symptoms  of  the  measles  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages ; the  first  embraces  the  primary  fever,  or  il>e 
period  before  the  eruption,  and  may  last  from  three  to 
five  days ; while  the  second  stage  embraces  the  period  of 
tire  eruption,  and  lasts  from  six  to  seven  days.  These 
two  stages  very  commonly  comprise  the  whole  disease, 
whose  usual  course  is  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  The 
third  stage  includes  any  inflammatory  action  which 
may  be  caused  by  tbe  tertiary  action  of  the  poison,  end 
therefore  only  occasionally  exists. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  primary  fever  are  seldom 
severe,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  but 
severe  catarrh.  They  are  shivering,  alternated  with 
beat,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  sometime*  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
and  these  affections  are  so  considerable  that  the  patient 
usually  takes  to  his  bed.  At  tire  end  of  a few  hours 
lire  fever  becomes  continued,  and  tbe  specific  action  of 
the  poison  commence*  by  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  nose  inflaming,  ao  that  the  light  is  painful ; 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a copious  discharge  of  serum  from  the  nose 
and  eyes. 

The  buccal  and  bronchial  membrane*  may  become 
affected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  patient  is  then 
troubled  with  a frequent  cough,  which,  according  to 
Frank,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  occurs  iu  paroxysms. 

The  cough  does  not  remit  till  about  the  seventh  day, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  hoarseness,  by  a sense  of 
constriction  across  the  chest,  by  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times by  ischuria.  The  duration  of  this  first  stage  is 
three,  four,  or  five,  and  Home  states  he  ha*  seen  it  last 
six  days. 

The  second  stage  commences  with  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  whose  course  and  character  hats  been  de- 
scribed. On  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  fever  is 
often  aggravated,  but  the  distressing  nausea  and  vo- 
miting seldom  last  beyond  tbe  fourth  day.  The  fever, 
therefore,  together  with  the  coryza,  sneezing,  coughing, 
hoarseness,  and  diarrhoea,  continue  with  unabated  seve- 
rity till  the  eruption  has  reached  its  height,  and  is  full 
out  over  the  whole  body,  which  is  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  its  first  appearance.  From  this  period,  in 
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Kirmen-  favourable  coses,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  decline  ; and 
'cMci'oT  on  l^e  eruP*'on  disappearing  the  cuticle  desquamates, 
Medicine  a°d  the  disease  terminates  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
- eleventh  day  from  its  commencement 

In  a few  cases,  however,  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
eruption,  or  about  the  ninth,  teuth,  or  eleventh  day  of 
the  disease,  and  in  some  instances  earlier,  the  tertiary 
actions  of  the  poison  are  set  up,  and  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  pleura  takes  place, 
prolonging  the  duration  of  the  disorder,  and  endangering 
the  life  of  the  patient.  The  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane  is  denoted  by  the  expectoration  either 
of  a thick  viscid  mucus  or  of  pns,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  be  streaked  with  blond,  while  the  mucous  or 
sonorous  rattle  will  point  out  the  peculiar  seat  ami 
extent  of  the  mischief.  If  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
be  inflamed  the  breathing  is  more  difficult,  the  cough 
more  tmubleaome.  and  the  countenance  livid  ; but  the 
loud  mucous  rattle  which  accompanies  it  seldom  allows 
us  to  hear  crepitation,  or  to  determine  the  absence  of 
respiration  in  any  given  portion  of  the  lung.  If  the 
pleura  be  inflamed,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  cough, 
severe  pain  in  the  side — the  point  decile,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  filling  the  chest,  except  in  a very  limited 
degree  ; and  this  is  often  accompanied  by  dulnesa  on 
percussion,  by  bronchophony  or  sgophony,  assuring  us 
that  fluid  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Morbilli  gr  adores. — The  characteristic  of  this  severe 
form  of  measles  is  the  exanthemata  becoming  suddenly 
black,  or  of  a dark  purple  with  a mixture  of  yellow. 
The  early  writers  on  measles  describe  this  form  of  the 
disease  as  being  much  more  common  in  their  limes  than 
we  find  it  to  be  in  the  present.  Sydenham  considers 
this  appearance  as  extremely  formidable,  and  that  per- 
sons so  seized  are  irrecoverably  lost  unless  they  arc  im- 
mediately relieved  by  bleeding  and  a cooler  regimen. 
Willan  says  he  has  seen  this  discoloration,  but  thinks 
more  lightly  of  it. 

Morbilli  tine  catarrho. — When  the  measles  have  been 
epidemic,  a few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the 
fever  and  cutaneous  eruption  have  constituted  the  whole 
disease ; the  mucous  membranes  being  altogether  free 
from  coryza  or  other  form  of  inflammation.  Frank  re- 
jects this  form  as  Bpurious,  because  it  does  not  protect 
the  constitution  from  a subsequent  attack  of  the  more 
ordinary  form  of  measles. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  measles  may  be 
confounded  are  scarlet  fever  and  some  forms  of  syphili- 
tic eruptions.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  between  mea- 
sles and  scarlet  fever  are  numerous,  for  there  are  many 
differences  both  in  their  general  laws  and  particular  symp- 
toms by  which  they  may  readily  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  periods  of  the  latency  of  their  poisons  are  dif- 
ferent, that  of  scarlet  fever  being  from  two  to  ten  days, 
while  that  of  the  measles  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
The  exanthema  in  scarlet  fever  seldom  appears  later 
than  the  second  day  of  the  primary  fever ; in  the  mea- 
sles it  is  delayed  till  the  fourth  day.  In  scarlatina  the 
patches  of  the  exanthema  are  large,  and  the  surface 
they  cover  ample ; but  in  measles  they  are  not  larger 
than  flea-bites,  and  when  moot  confluent  the  clusters 
are  small.  Their  colour  is  also  different,  being  of  a 
bright  red  in  scarlet  fever,  while  in  measles  it  partakes 
more  of  a raspberry  hue.  The  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  are  also  different  in  the  two  diseases.  In 
scarlatina  the  tonsil*  are  almost  constantly  greatly  en- 
larged and  ulcerated,  while  in  measles  they  are  little  or 


not  at  all  affected.  In  scarlatina  the  eyes  are  free  Elemeo- 
from  coryza,  while  in  measles  that  is  the  moot  promi- 
nent  symptom.  The  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison  are  jJ^twciow. 
also  different,  being,  in  scarlatina,  inflammatory  aflec-  . 
tions  of  the  joints,  and  dropsy  ; while  in  measles  they  are 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ; and,  lastly,  in 
measles  the  fever  usually  subsides  on  l be  disappearance 
of  the  eruption ; but  in  scarlatina  Che  fever  often  con- 
tinues many  days  or  weeks  after  the  eruptiou  has  run  its 
course,  or  till  the  sore  throat  has  healed. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  measles  greatly  varies 
in  different  years.  Percivat  says,  that  out  of  3807  cases 
of  measles,  91  died,  or  1 in  40.  Watson  says,  that  in 
one  year,  at  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  1 in  10 
died ; and  in  another,  1 in  3.  In  the  same  establish- 
ment also  in  1794,  out  of  28  cases  none  died;  in  1793, 
out  of  69  cases  6 died  ; in  1800,  out  of  66,  4 died  ; and 
the  aggregate  of  these  data  will  give  as  an  average  of  1 
death  in  15:  so  that  the  prognosis  in  every  case  of 
measles  is  favourable.  The  prognosis,  however,  is  more 
favourable  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis;  for 
it  appears  by  the  registrar-general's  report,  that  in  the 
year  1839,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population 
that  died  of  measles  in  London  was  as  ‘107  ; while,  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
*071. 

Treatment. — The  measles  differ  from  scarlet  fever 
not  only  in  the  fever  being  much  less  depressing,  but  in 
their  running  a shorter  or  more  definite  course,  and  in 
their  having  no  tendency  to  terminate  in  ulceration  or 
mortification.  The  measles,  therefore,  though  depend- 
ing on  a morbid  poison,  approximate  tu  the  phlegmasia 
compared  with  scarlet  fever,  for  the  constitution  is  little 
impaired  by  the  short  continuance  of  the  disease,  and 
consequently  they  admit  of  a more  strictly  antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

As  no  antidote  is  known  to  the  poison  of  the  measles, 
the  disease  will  run  its  course  whatever  treatment  we 
adopt.  The  rule  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  as  long  as  (he  disease  is  safe,  and 
merely  to  moderate  symptoms  when  they  threaten  dan- 
ger, and  to  subdue  them,  if  possible,  when  danger  really 
appears. 

The  morbilli  sine  catarrho  are  usually  so  mild  a form  of 
disease  as  to  require  no  other  treatment  than  a milk  diet 
and  the  customary  attention  to  the  bowels.  In  the  mor- 
bilti  mitiores,  however,  the  cough,  the  frequent  vomiting, 
and  the  heavy  catarrhal  symptoms  which  so  generally  at- 
tend the  primary  (ever,  render  medical  attendance  neces- 
sary from  the  first  moment  of  the  attack.  The  treatment 
of  these  symptoms,  however,  and  also  of  the  eruptive 
stage,  as  long  as  the  patient  contiunes  free  from  any 
serious  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs,  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  active,  it  being  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  cough, 
allay  the  vomiting,  and  check  the  catarrh  by  some  of  the 
large  class  of  neutral  salts  which  sfford  so  many  useful 
remedies.  In  makiugour  selection  from  these  we  must 
be  principally  guided  hy  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the 
condition  of  the  stomach.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated, 
the  milder  purging  salts,  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
the  sulphate  of  soda  in  3 fs.  or  3 j.  duaes  ex.  mist,  cam- 
phoric 6"  vel  4"*  horis  are  to  be  preferred.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  (he  patient  be  purged,  and  the  vomiting  dis- 
tressing, the  mist,  potnssic  ritrmtis  effervescent  is  the 
most  beneficial.  There  are  many  persons  in  whom  the 
cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms  are  the  must  urgent,  and 
in  such  cases,  if  the  stomach  be  quiet,  the  liquor  ammo- 
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Elemea-  ni»  acetati*  in  5 fa.  clones  ex.  mist.  camphors,  fiom  it* 
Ury  Prin-  more  powerful  action  on  the  akin,  it*  an  excellent  sub- 
Umhcial  8l*lu,e-  Another  remedy  equally  nr  perhaps  still  more 
. j-  ' useful,  is  ipecacuanha,  of  which,  gr.  J.  vel  gr.  ij., 
may  be  given  6'*  vel  41"  horia.  Some  practitioner*  pre- 
fer antimony  to  ipecacuanha,  but  antimony  appear*,  at 
least  in  large  doaes,  to  act  in  some  instances  perniciously 
on  the  lung. 

The  treatment  which  ha*  been  specified  is,  in 
many  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease ; and  the  greatly  extended 
experience  of  Willan  has  hardly  enabled  him  to  en- 
large iL  He  thinks,  however,  that  an  emetic  given 
on  the  second  or  third  evening  somewhat  alleviates 
the  violence  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  contri- 
butes to  prevent  the  diarrhma  which  usually  succeeds 
the  measles.  During  the  eruption,  be  adds,  " I have 
not  observed  any  considerable  effect  from  antimoniala 
or  other  diaphoretics.**  Bathing  the  feet  every  evening 
seems  a more  beneficial  application.  Emulsions 
and  mucilages  afford  but  a feeble  palliation  of  the 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  With  respect  to 
opiates,  Sydenham  gave  an  opiate  every  night  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  measles  ; but  in  the  early  stages, 
according  to  Willan,  it  produces  an  increase  of  heat 
aud  restlessness  without  conciliating  sleep. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied, 
even  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  disease,  with  much 
bronchia]  inflammation,  and  sometimes  with  pneumo- 
nia ; or  these  affections  may  occur  at  auy  later  period 
after  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  or  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  attack.  This  great  tendency  to 
pneutnouia  ha*  caused  the  question  to  be  agitated, 
whether  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  adopted  as  part  of  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  in  all  cases,  either  as  a means 
of  cure  or  as  a precautionary  measure,  or  whether  it 
should  be  reserved  until  the  pneumonic  s\  mploms  are 
present.  Experience  has  shown  that  bleeding  may  be 
practised  with  impuaity  in  the  very  first  onset  of  the 
disease,  or  at  any  subsequent  stage.  Willan,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  bleed 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption ; for,  if  we  wait 
that  event,  we  “ usually  find  the  pulse  become  moderate, 
and  the  uneasy,  laborious  respiration  terminate  in  24 
hours.  This  oppressed  breathing  is  common  to  other 
eruptive  fevers ; and  if  it  were  universally  to  be  con- 
sidered an  indication  for  bleeding,  the  practice  would 
often  be  more  fatal  than  the  disease.”  If,  however, 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  be  clearly  established,  blood  should 
be  freely,  but  not  extravagantly,  taken ; for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  although  some  children  bear  the  loss 
of  blood  well,  yet  that  others  are  long  in  recovering  from 
it  even  when  the  quantity  drawn  is  small.  In  children, 
then,  below  10  years  of  age  it  is  more  prudent  to  take 
blood  frequently  and  in  small  quantities  than  in  a large 
quantity  at  once.  We  should  likewise  be  content  with 
moderating  the  symptoms,  for,  as  the  inflammation 
depends  on  a morbid  poison,  it  has  a course  to  run, 
and  does  not  admit  of  a sudden  cure.  The  bleeding 
should  also  be  more  moderate  during  the  eruption  than 
after  it ; for  we  have  a right  to  look  for  a diminution  of 
all  the  symptoms  when  it  disappears.  Blisters,  ipecacu- 
anha, and  mercury,  are  amongst  the  best  adjuvantia  to 
bleeding  in  these  cases. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  it  is  necesrary 
to  enjoin  an  abstinence  from  all  animal  food,  and  to 
limit  the  patient  to  a low  diet  and  to  slops.  The  cham- 


ber should  be  of  a moderate  temperature,  and  not  sub-  Efeoven- 
ject  to  any  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the 
strictest  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  In  large  esta- 
blishmenta  separation  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  "‘l11*'' 
spreading. 

Or  thb  Small-pox  or  Varioljc. 

The  small-pox  consists  of  a remittent  fever,  of  an 
eruption  which  runs  a given  course,  and  of  certain 
occasional  tertiary  affections.  This  poison  has  the  pro- 
perty of  exhausting  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution 
to  ita  future  action  on  the  first  attack.  In  the  year 
1839  there  died  of  this  disease,  in  England  and  Wales, 

9131  persons. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  small  pox  at  Mecca, 
two  great  epochs  have  occurred  in  its  history.  The  first 
is  the  discovery  of  the  singular  and  beneficent  law,  that 
the  destructive  agency  of  this  poison  is  greatly  mitigated 
by  introducing  it  into  the  system  by  means  of  the  cutane- 
ous instead  of  the  mucous  tissues,  ur  of  inoculation ; and, 
secondly,  the  still  more  wonderful  fact,  that  the  vaccine 
poison,  though  differing  in  many  of  its  laws  from  the 
variolous  poison,  has  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked- 
for  property  of  protecting  the  constitution,  and  rendering 
it  altogether  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  that  deleterious 
agent. 

Remote  Cause. — The  same  obscurity  hang*  over  the 
remote  cause  of  small-pox  as  over  those  of  measles  and 
of  scarlatina.  While,  however,  the  causes  of  these  two 
latter  diseases  seem  still  active,  there  is  every  probability 
that  of  small-pox  has  subsided,  and  that  this  disease  has 
now  no  other  source  than  human  contagion.  It  is  singu- 
lar, however,  if  depending  on  human  contagion,  it  should 
still  occasionally  assume  an  epidemic  character — a cir- 
cumstance. perhaps,  owing  to  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  susceptible  unprotected  persons.  In  whatever  manner 
this  poison  is  produced,  season  does  not  appear  greatly 
to  influence  its  ravages;  for  according  to  the  registrar- 
geueral's  report,  there  died  in  1840,  in  the  winter 
quarter,  2071  cases;  in  the  spring  quarter,  2476;  in 
the  summer  quarter,  2274;  and  in  the  autumnal  quarter, 

3613. 

Predisposing  Causes. — There  are  so  few  persons  sus-  x 
ceplible  of  the  poison  who  escape  infection,  when  exposed 
to  its  influence,  that  the  subject  of  predisposing  causes 
has  not  been  much  studied.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  not  easily  appreciable  which  do  predispose 
to  this  disease ; for  example,  a gentleman  long  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  the  small-pox  hospital,  and  even  to 
make  drawings  from  the  deceased  with  impunity,  at 
length  look  the  disease  from  being  accidentally  in  the 
same  room  with  a variolated  corpse.  A nurse,  also 
long  attached  to  that  hospital,  and  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  small-pox  patients,  went  into  the  country 
for  a short  recreation ; but  on  her  return  she  became 
iufecled,  and  passed  through  the  disease.  This  suscep- 
tibility or  insusceptibility  to  the  poison  depends  partly 
on  the  constitution  and  partly  on  accidental  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Hunter  slates  lie  inoculated  a number  of 
slaves  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  those  that  took 
the  disease  before  the  Harm  at  tan  all  did  well,  but 
such  as  were  not  seized  with  the  symptoms  when  that 
wind  began  to  blow,  and  they  were  sixty  iti  number, 
never  fell  any  other  than  a slight  nausea  and  fever 
during  the  continuance  of  the  wind.  After,  however, 
it  had  chauged,  the  small-pox  appeared  in  twenty,  but 
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Ktanm-  the  others  were  obliged  to  be  re-inoculated,  when  they  to  this  affection.  The  ages,  however,  at  which  persons  Elemen. 
*V7.^****T  all  did  well.  are  attacked,  as  deduced  from  the  ages  at  which  they  *a^y  Prin- 

M«dicia«.  seses  and  all  periods  of  life  are  equally  liable  have  died,  of  the  small-pox,  are  as  follows: — Medicine 


Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  from  Small-fox. 


Month* 

Old. 

Died. 

Yean 

Old. 

Died. 

Year* 

Old. 

Died. 

1 Yean 

ou 

Died. 

Yeu* 

Old. 

Died. 

0 

202 

0 

2,235 

10 

226 

40 

43 

75 

4 

1 

181 

1 

1 , 524 

IS 

226 

45 

22 

80 

10 

2 

162 

2 

1,197 

20 

240 

50 

13 

65 

i 

3 
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3 

869 

25 

148 

55 

10 

90 

0 

6 

646 

4 

628 

30 

93 

60 

19 

95 

1 

9 

588 

5 

1,122 

35 

75 

70 

10 

Unknown 

8 

The  small-pox  once  engendered,  the  person  of  the 
patient  generates  a poison  which  is  both  infectious  and 
contagious. 

Infectious. — This  disease  is  so  infectious,  that  not 
only  is  it  unsafe  fora  susceptible  person  to  be  in  the  same 
room,  or  in  the  same  house,  with  a party  labouring 
under  the  disease,  but  it  has  often  been  caught  by 
passing  a child  in  the  small-pox  in  the  street,  uud  even 
on  the  olher  side  of  tike  way;  so  that  **  to  expose  a 
person  in  the  public  highway,  infected  with  this  con- 
tagion, is  considered  a common  nuisance,  and  indict- 
able as  such.*’  The  dead  body  of  a variolated  person 
is  equally  infectious,  and  students,  who  have  merely 
seen  it  when  brought  into  the  dissecting-room,  have  in 
consequence  fallen  ill  of  the  disease.  The  infecting 
distance , therefore,  must  be  many  yards  around  the 
patient’s  person : indeed,  with  every  precaution,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  preventing  it  spreading  from  ward 
to  ward,  even  in  large  hospitals. 

Contagious. — The  fact  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
small-pox  has  been  fully  demonntrated  by  the  once 
general  practice  of  inoculation;  and  tlte  poison  by  this 
operation  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  serum,  in 
the  pus,  and  in  the  crusts  of  the  small-pox  pustule. 
There  is  no  law  more  singular  aud  unexpected,  in  the 
whole  range  of  morbid  poisons,  than  thot  the  introduction 
of  the  variolous  poison,  by  means  of  the  cutaneous 
tissue,  should  produce  an  infinitely  milder  disease  than 
when  the  same  poison  is  absorbed  by  a mucous  tissue. 
It  appears  essential,  also,  that  it  should  pass  through 
the  skin ; for  when  the  puncture  has  been  made  deep, 
so  as  to  see  *4  a bit  of  fat,M  the  disease  which  has  ensued 
has  hardly  been  mitigated.  The  contagion,  per 

Fomile *,  besides  being  shown  by  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation, has  been  demonstrated  by  the  disease  spreading 
almost  all  over  the  continents  of  Africa  and  of  America, 
by  the  transmission  of  an  infected  blanket,  or  other 
article  of  clothing.  One  lady  caught  it  by  putting  on 
a *>hawl  worn  by  her  friend,  who  had  just  fallen  ill  of 
the  disease.  Dr-  Gregory  mentions  the  wife  of  a re- 
gistrar-general, with  whom  he  was  sitting,  taking  the 
disease  from  a nurse  who  came  to  announce  the  death 
of  a parishioner  by  the  small-pox,  the  contagion  being 
brought,  as  in  supposed,  in  the  woman’s  clothes. 

The  length  of  time  lomiles  may  remain  infected 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  the  Hindoos  seldom 
inoculating  Imt  with  matter  a twelvemonth  old. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  small-pox  has  the 
property,  in  common  with  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  of 
exhausting,  on  (he  first  attack,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
constitution  to  the  future  actions  of  the  poison.  This 


law,  however,  is  not  without  some  exceptions,  and  in 
the  late  epidemic  at  Marseilles,  Bousquet  considered 
one  person  in  one  hundred  was  attacked  a second  lime 
with  small-pox.  In  some  few  instances  eveu  a second 
attack  has  no  protective  iufluence.  Dr.  Roupet  says 
he  met  with  an  instance  in  which  small-pox  occurred 
three  times  in  the  same  person.  The  lady  of  a Mr. 
Guinnelt  had  it  five  times.  Dr.  Maton  speaks  of  a lady 
who  had  it  seven  times ; while  Dr.  Baron  mentions  a 
surgeon  of  the  South  Gloucestershire  militia,  who  was 
so  susceptible  that  he  took  the  small-pox  every  time 
he  attended  a patient  labouring  under  that  disease. 

Co-existing.—' The  variolous  poison  is  capable  of  co- 
existing with  many  other  poisons,  ami  also  tkf  influ- 
encing their  actions,  and  of  being  reciprocally  influ- 
enced by  them.  Dessessarz  has  seen  varioUe  co-exist 
with  scarlatina  and  with  hooping-cough  ; Cruikxhanks 
with  measles;  Frank  with  psora ; and  Dimsdale  with 
syphilis.  A patient  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  with  tertian  ague  ; the  ague  subsided  and  the 
small-pox  appeared.  The  small-pox  having  run  its 
course,  the  ague  immediately  returned.  Ring  mentions 
a case  of  triple  disease  co-existing,  or  of  small-pox, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough,  and  they  all  ran  their 
course  together. 

The  reciprocal  influence,  however,  of  the  variolous  and 
the  vaccine  poisons  over  each  other  is  among  the  moat 
remarkable  phenomena  incident  to  morbid  poisons  ; for 
the  poisons  being  introduced  into  the  system  together,  the 
one  disease  may  precede  the  other,  or  they  may  co-exist. 
But  either  disease  having  run  its  course,  the  constitution, 
as  a general  law,  is  protected  not  only  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poison  that  produced  it,  but  also  against  the 
action  of  the  other  poison.  Thus,  a patient  having  had 
the  sinall-pox  is  guarded  not  only  against  the  small-pox, 
but  also  against  the  cow-pox ; and.  on  the  contrary, 
the  cow-pox  poison  guards  the  constitutiou  against  the 
cow-pox,  and  also  against  the  small-pox.  There  are 
many  exceptions,  however,  to  this  law,  which  will  be 
ahown  when  treating  of  the  vaccine  disease;  but  still 
the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  invalidate  the  general 
principle,  or  to  render  the  practice  of  vaccination  less 
advisable  and  less  practically  useful. 

The  variolous  poison,  it  will  have  been  seen,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  system  either  by  a mucous  membrane 
or  by  the  cutaneous  tissue,  and  that  when  introduced 
by  the  mucous  tissues,  it  always  produces  a disease  of 
great  malignity  and  frequent  fatality,  or  the  natural 
smalt-pox.  While,  on  the  contrary,  when  introduced 
by  the  cutaneous  tissue,  or  by  inoculation,  it  almost 
always  produces  a mild  disease,  rarely  attended  by  any 
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£l«meo-  fatal  result.  In  whichever  way,  however,  it  is  introduced 
■jggjf  Wh<t*  the  blood.  The  proof  of  (his  law  is,  if  blood  be 
jfwltcuM'  taken  from  a patient  labouring  under  small-pox,  and  be 
. injected  into  the  veins  of  a dog,  the  animal  dies,  although 
a similar  injection  of  healthy  blood  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  inconvenience.  A stronger  proof,  if 
possible,  is,  that  many  children  have  been  born  covered 
with  the  small-pox  eruption ; and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  pathological  phenomenon  has  taken  place,  not  only 
when  the  motlrer  has  been  labouring  under  the  disease, 
but  also  when  she  has  been  entirely  free  from  it.  In  some 
case*  there  has  appeared  reason  to  believe  that  the  child 
must  have  gone  through  the  disease  while  yet  in  utero ; 
while  Dr.  Jenner  thinks  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  the 
child  must  have  been  infected  in  utero,  and  to  lately  that 
the  disease  has  appeared  within  a few  hours  alter  birth. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  variolous  poison  having  in- 
fected the  blood,  lies  in  latent  combination  with  that  fluid 
a period  of  time  which  varies  according  to  another  remark- 
able law,  or  according  as  the  poison  lias  been  introduced 
by  the  mucous  or  cutaneoua  tissue*.  In  the  former  case, 
or  in  natural  small-pox,  for  example,  the  more  usual  time 
of  latency  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  days,  while  in  the  inocu- 
lated small-pox  the  period  of  latency  is  only  from  seven 
to  nine  days.  The  extremes,  taking  both  forms  of  the 
disease,  being  from  five  to  twenty-three  days.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  at  what  period  this  poison  is  first  ge- 
nerated by  the  patient’s  person,  or  whether,  during 
the  primary  fever,  or  not  till  after  the  eruption  has 
appeared  ; but,  as  in  measles,  it  is  probably  secreted 
during  the  primary  fever. 

Pxtholoyy. — The  theory  of  the  small-pox  is,  that  a 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  alter  a 
given  period  of  latency,  gives  rise  to  u primary  fever,” 
which  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  till  the  eruption 
appears,  when  it  for  the  most  part  remit s.  The  eruption, 
or  secondary,  or  specific  action  of  this  poison  sffects 
the  skin,  and  also  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  eyes, 
nose,  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  fauces.  It  runs  a given 
course  of  vari,*  of  vesicle,  and  of  pustule,  and  when  full 
out,  or  at  its  height,  the  febrile  phenomena,  which  had 
remitted,  return,  and  give  rise  to  what  is  termed  the 
secondary  fever.  The  tertiary  actions  of  the  poison  are 
inflammation  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  lungs,  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs,  and  lastly  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  body  generally,  which  often  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  endless  number  of  abscesses. 

The  law,  that  fever  precedes  the  secondary  or  specific 
actions  of  the  poison,  or  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
has  scarcely  an  exception,  and  indeed  in  some  instances 
it  has  been  of  so  severe  a character  as  to  have  destroyed 
the  patient  on  the  first  onset.  The  remission  or  sub- 
sidence of  the  fever  is  also  constant  in  mild  cases,  hit 
in  the  severer  forms  of  the  confluent  small-pox  it  some- 
times runs  on,  and  is  constant.  The  recurrence  of  the 
“ secondary  fever,”  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever  in 
•evere  cases  at  the  time  of  the  maturation  of  the  pock,  is 
also  constant.  The  cause  of  this  secondary  attack  has 
long  been  a difficulty  in  the  history  of  small-pox,  some 
attributing  it  to  a remittent  nature  of  the  fever,  while 
others  consider  it  to  result  from  the  maturation  of  the 
pustules,  and  to  be  a suppurative  fever.  The  former, 
however,  seems  the  nwwt  probable  explanation. 

The  second  great  law  of  small-pox,  or  that  the  se- 
condary actions  of  the  poison  occasion  a peculiar  erup- 


* Vartu,  a null  tumor. 


tion,  has  only  a few  rare  exceptions,  or  the  variola  sine  EU-i&en- 
eruptione.  With  that  exception  the  eruption  ia  uni-  **{7  Tda- 
formty  present ; but  the  a Sect  ion  of  the  mucous  mem-  Hedtcinl 

brands  is  often  wanting  in  mild  cases,  though  rarely  v , 

ahsenl  in  severe  ones.  The  law  also  that  the  poison 
produces  many  trrtiury  aciiona,  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  urinary  organs,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  is  generally  admitted.  These  actions,  how- 
ever, are  often  wanting  in  mild  cases,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  proportionate  frequency  of  their  oc- 
currence is  not  determined. 

The  small-pox  pustule,  which  is  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  disea.se,  runs  a given  course  of  about  eleven 
daya,  and  in  its  progress  undergoes  many  mutations, 
being  at  first  tubercular,  then  vesicular,  then  pustular, 
and  lastly  it  forms  the  scab  or  crust.  These  various 
changes  form  so  many  stadia  of  unequal  duration.  The 
first,  or  tubercular  stage,  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours;  the  second,  or  vesicular  stage,  four  days;  the 
pustular  stage  three  days;  while  the  last  stage, or  that  of 
scabbing,  laats  three  days  more,  making  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  normal  pustule  ten  or  eleven  days.  There  are 
varieties,  however,  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  formation 
of  the  pustule  is  irregular,  as  in  the  con  fluent  and  horn 
small-pox,  and  in  the  latter  the  two  last  stages  are 
singularly  shortened,  or  else  absent  altogether. 

The  distinct  small-pox,  then,  consists,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  of  a number  of  small  redtuber- 
cula  or  vari,  about  the  size  of  a pin's  bead,  more  or  less 
numerous,  but  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  scarcely  salient.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the 
second  stage  commences,  and  a small  vesicle,  which 
gradually  enlarges,  bound  down  and  depressed  in  the 
centre,  or  umbilicated , forms  on  the  apex  of  each  varus, 
and  contains  a clear  whey-coloured  fluid.  This  stage 
lasts  about  four  days,  when  the  pustule  maturates.  This 
process  is  so  gradual,  that  Dr.  Wot  sou  say*,  if  you  ex- 
amine the  pustule  closely  about  Use  fifth  or  sixth  day  jtm 
may  see,  at  least  in  many,  two  colours,  vix.  a central 
whitish  disk  of  lymph,  set  in,  or  surrounded  by,  a circle 
of  yellowish  puriforin  matter.  *•  In  truth,  there  is  in  the 
centre  a vesicle,  which  is  distinct  from  the  pus,  so  that 
you  may  puncture  the  vesicular  portion,  and  empty  its 
contents  without  letting  out  any  of  the  pus,  or  you  may 
puncture  the  part  containing  the  pus  ond  let  that  out 
without  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  vesicle.”  While 
this  change  also  is  going  on,  a damask  red  areola  forms 
around  each  pustule,  and  as  the  vesicle  fills  the  whole 
face  swells,  and  often  to  so  great  a degree,  that  the  eye- 
lid* are  closed.  When  the  maturation  is  complete  the 
“ bride ,”  which  bound  down  the  centre  of  the  vesicle, 
ruptures,  and  the  pustule  now  becomes  spheroidal  or 
acuminated.  About  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  a 
dark  spot  is  seen  on  the  top  of  each  pustule,  and  at  that 
spot  the  cuticle  ruptures,  and  allows  a matter  to  exude, 
which  concretes  into  a scab  or  crust,  and  during  this 
process  the  pustule  shrivels  and  dries  up.  This  crust  is 
detached  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  days, 
leaving  the  cutis  beneath  of  a dark  reddish  brown,  a 
discoloration  which  lasts  many  days  or  weeks.  On 
the  face,  however,  the  pustule  often  penetrates  or  bur- 
row*, so  as  to  cause  ulceration  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and  to 
leave  a permanent  depression  or  “ pit,”  greatly  disfigur- 
ing the  person.  The  cicatrix  formed  on  filling  up  of  these 
ulcers,  though  at  first  of  a reddish-brown,  is  ultimately 
a dead  white  colour. 

Tire  small-pox  eruption  doe*  not  appear  over  the 
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Kletnen-  whole  body  at  once,  but,  like  the  other  exanthemata, 
*dpla»  of*  aPPearA  *n  three  successive  crops.  The  first  crop  covers 
Medicine.  l*‘e  fr***  ami  upper  extremities,  the  second  the 

trunk,  while  the  third  appears  on  the  lower  extremities. 
There  is  usually  an  interval  of  several  hours  between 
each  crop,  and  by  how  much  the  later  the  pustules  are 
in  appearing  on  the  trunk  ami  lower  extremities  than 
on  the  fuce  and  neck,  by  so  much  the  later  they  are  in 
maturating  and  in  disappearing  from  those  parts. 

Hie  number  of  pustules  is  very  various,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  over  the  whole  body,  more 
commonly  from  one  to  three  hundred,  and  occasionally 
amounting  to  several  thousands.  It  hns  been  calcu- 
lated, if  ten  thousand  pustules  be  counted  on  the  body, 
that  two  thousand  at  least  will  be  found  on  the  face,  and 
accordingly  the  number  of  pustules  on  the  face  being 
in  proportion  those  ou  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
danger  of  the  patient. 

The  pustule  is  subject  to  many  irregularities,  both  as 
to  its  form  and  course,  and  which  give  rise  to  two  very 
marked  varieties  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  confluent  and 
to  the  horn  small-pox.  The  confluent  small-pox  differs 
from  the  distinct  small-pox  in  the  tubercula  or  vari 
being  small,  less  prominent,  and  so  numerous  that  even 
on  the  first  appearunce  of  the  eruption  there  is  hardly  any 
distinct  separation  between  them.  The  vesicles  which 
form  on  their  apices  appear  earlier,  and  their  diameters 
increase  more  irregularly  than  in  the  distinct  forms,  and 
often  they  ruu  one  into  the  other.  The  pustules  like- 
wise, which  are  confluent,  cither remain  flut  and  do  not 
rise,  or  else,  the  cellular  tissue  rupturing,  they  form 
large  bull®  or  bladders,  (variola  cor> mhos®)  and  are 
nut  encircled  with  the  usual  red  areola  round  their  base ; 
neither  do  their  fluid  contents  always  acquire  the  yellow 
colour  and  thick  purulent  consistency  of  the  milder 
disease.  Their  crusts  moreover,  ore  soft,  and  do  not 
fall  off  till  many  days  after  the  usual  period,  or  not  till 
the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day,  or  even  later;  and 
when  the  desiccation  is  completed  and  the  crust  detached, 
a deep  scar  or  pit,  sometimes  an  extensive  seam,  shows  the 
destructive  ulceration  that  has  taken  place  beneath  them. 

The  horn  small-pox  is  a variety  of  the  distinct  small- 
pox, and  is  by  much  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease. 
The  pustule  in  this  variety  passes  through  the  stages  of 
vari  and  of  vesicle,  but  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the 
eruption,  instead  of  maturating,  the  pustule  shrivels, 
desiccates  and  crusts,  and  the  disease  terminates  three  or 
more  days  earlier  than  the  usual  course,  and  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  secondary  fever.  This  is  the  form 
of  the  disease  which  so  usually  follows  after  vaccination. 

Many  other  varieties  have  been  described  by  the  old 
masiers : Sydenham,  for  instance,  speaks  of  a black 
small-pox;  Mead,  of  a blood  small-pox ; Friend,  of  a 
siliquous  small-pox,  in  which  the  pustule  resembles  a 
small  hollow  bladder,  but  contains  no  fluid.  These 
varieties  of  the  pustule  were  probably  occasioned  by  im- 
proper treatment,  or  by  some  rare  idiosyncrasy  of  tem- 
perament, and  are  consequently  not  mentioned  by 
modern  writers.  There  is  one  variety,  however,  which 
is  not  uncommon,  which  is  the  crystalline  or  pearl  pock 
( varioUe  crystalline),  in  which  the  vesicle  continues 
transparent,  seldom  maturates,  and  liaa  a tendency  to 
become  confluent.  Every  variety  of  the  eruption,  also, 
when  the  disease  is  severe,  may  be  intermixed  with 
peiechi®. 

The  cutis  is  more  particularly  the  seat  of  the  variolous 


eruption ; but  let  the  affection  be  at  all  severe,  the  mu- 
cous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  palpebr®,  of  **{*  ***“* 
the  nasal  foss®,  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  pharynx,  are  Hairing 
covered  with  it.  The  variolous  poison  consequently  v ^ 
produces  an  eruption  on  two  classes  of  membranes,  or 
on  the  skin,  and  on  the  buccal  and  facial  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  erup- 
tion forms  ou  any  other  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
as  a general  principle  it  does  not  ; but  Martinet  found, 
in  a man  that  died  on  the  eighth  day,  the  rectum  co- 
vered with  variolous  pustules.  Rostun  has  seen  the 
alimentary  canal  garnished  with  pustules  similar  to 
those  of  the  mouth,  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  rectum. 

Sir  Gilbert  Diane  aho  met  with  pustules  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  in  two  ca-^es  that  died  in  the 
West  Indie* : and  Rayer  has  given  a plate  representing 
pustules  on  five  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  Dr. 

Mead’s  experience  has  made  him  slate  that,  “ I myself 
have  seen  subjects  in  which  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  and 
intestines  were  thick  beset  with  pustules.”  Dr.  Pitz- 
holdt,  in  tbe  morbid  anatomy  of  small-pox,  says  he  has 
seen  the  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and  the  spleen, 
presenting  appearances  which  he  felt  justified  in  regard- 
ing as  the  product  of  the  small-pox. 

The  pustules  which  form  on  the  mucous  membranes 
have  not  been  very  distinctly  studied  either  as  to  their 
course  or  phenomena.  Rayer  terms  them  rudimentary 
pustules;  they  probably,  however,  undergo  the  usual 
mutations  of  vari,  of  vesicle,  and  perhaps  of  pustule ; 
but  their  course  is  shorter  than  when  they  occur  on  the 
skin ; neither  do  ibey  crust,  although  they  sometimes 
run  into  ulceration. 

Salivation  is  a common  symptom  in  small-pox;  hut 
whether  the  salivary  glands  are  affected  in  consequence 
of  an  extension  of  this  inflammation,  or  from  a tertiary 
action  of  the  poison,  is  not  determined.  The  small-pox 
having  been  chiefly  studied  previous  to  any  sound 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  or  of  the  laws  of  morbid 
poisons,  its  tertiary  actions  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known ; but  about  the  eighth  day  in  the  distinct,  and 
the  eleventh  day  in  the  confluent  small-pox,  a secondary 
fever  is  established,  and  at  the  same  time  a new  Beries  of 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  a few  severe  cases, — 
as  affections  of  the  lungs,  of  the  urinary  organs,  or  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body  generally. 

The  most  frequent  affection  of  the  lung  is  hemop- 
tysis, but  occasionally  inflammation  of  those  organs 
takes  place.  The  mucous  membrane,  for  insluncc,  of 
the  trachea  is  fouud  often  covered  with  a thick  semi-pu- 
rulent muciform  matter,  peculiar  to  small-pox,  irregular 
or  honey-combed  at  its  free  surface,  and  which  being 
removed,  the  subjacent  tissue  is  found  diffusely  in- 
flamed. The  substance  of  the  lungs  also  is  occasionally 
found  inflamed  in  every  degree,  even  to  purulent  infil- 
tration. The  pleura  also,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
is  peculiarly  disposed  to  inflammation,  which  conics  on 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  for  the  most  part 
very  suddenly,  proceeds  rapidly  in  empyema,  sume- 
times  destroving  the  patient  in  thirty-six  hours.  The 
pleura  does  not  merely  ruu  into  suppuration,  but  takes 
every  other  form  of  inflammation  to  which  it  is  at  any 
time  liable. 

The  tertiary  action  of  the  variolous  poison  on  the 
urinary  organs  and  on  the  uterus  is  seen  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  hsmaturia,  and  in  the  occasional  forma- 
tion of  abscess  of  the  kidney;  while  its  action  on  the 
uterus  is  manifest  from  menorrhagia  in  the  uuimpreg- 
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W«iwj-  nated  slate,  and  also  of  frequent  miscarriage  when  the 
patient  is  parturient. 

M«Uciue  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  generally  is  also  acted 

. ^ _ > upon  by  this  poison.  In  two  cases  examined  a few  hours 
alter  death,  the  bodies  could  with  difficulty  be  laid  on  the 
table,  the  skin  being  detached  by  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  raise  them  ; the  serous  coat  of  the  intestines  also 
separated  from  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  with  the 
greatest  facility  for  many  feet,  and  apparently  could 
have  been  entirely  peeled  off.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
also,  the  finger  could  be  thrust  through  the  walls  of  the 
heart  with  ease,  as  if  the  muscles  of  that  organ  had  be- 
come unnatural,  soft,  and  broken  down.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  generally  also  is  seen  in  the 
great  tendency  in  some  cases  to  the  formation  of  ah* 
scess  on  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption ; for  20,  30, 
and  even  more  small  abscesses  will  sometimes  form  on 
a limb  or  other  part  of  the  body  in  most  formidable  suc- 
cession, and  which,  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
a sanies,  or,  only  in  a few  instances,  laudable  pus. 

The  different  lesions  that  have  been  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  miseries  from  which  the  patient  may  suffer;  for 
these  are  often  followed  by  sequels  even  more  formid- 
able than  the  preceding  phenomena,  as  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, or  lameness.  With  respect  to  blindness,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  pustules  form  on  the  conjunc- 
tiva or  cornea,  the  inflammation  then  extending  to  the 
dee  per- sea  led  parts,  and  thus  destroying  the  eye.  Mr. 
Marson,  however,  surgeon  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
says  that,  according  to  his  experience,  “ the  eye  seems 
to  possess  a complete  immunity  from  the  small-pox 
eruption,  and  that  although  it  sometimes  extends  to 
the*  inner  margins  of  the  eyelids,  the  particular  local 
affection  that  causes  the  destruction  of  the  organ  of 
vision  in  variola  begins  generally  on  the  11th  or  l*2ih 
day,  or  later,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  when  the  pustules  in  every  other  part  of  the  body  are 
subsiding.  It  comes  on  after  the  secondary  fever  has 
commenced,  with  redness  and  slight  pain  in  the  part  af- 
fected, and  very  soon  an  ulcer  is  formed,  having  its  9eat 
almost  invariably  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  con- 
tinues to  spread  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  ulceia- 
lion  passes  through  the  different  layers  of  the  cornea, 
until  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  or  till  the  iris  pro- 
trudes. In  the  worst  cases  there  is  usually  hypopion, 
and  when  the  matter  is  discharged  the  crystalline  lens 
and  vitreous  humour  escape.  In  some  instances  the 
ulceration  proceeds  very  rapidly ; I have  more  than 
once  seen  the  entire  cornea  swept  away  within  48 
hours  from  the  apparent  commencement  of  the  ulcera- 
tion ; and  what  is  singular,  now  and  then  the  mischief 
goes  on  without  the  least  pain  to  the  patient,  or  his 
being  aware  that  anything  is  amiss  with  his  eyes.** 
This  gentleman  calculates  that  in  1000  cuses  26  had 
ophthalmia,  or  about  1 in  39,  and  of  these  11  lost  an 
eye  each,  or  1 in  about  100. 

The  inflammation  of  the  buccal  membrane  may  ex- 
tend to  the  Eustachian  tube,  causing  suppuration  of  the 
ear,  and  sometimes  permanent  deafness.  It  may 
spread  also  to  the  glottis  ; and  the  patient  has  been 
known  to  die  suffocated  by  effusion  into  the  cellular 
tissue  around  it,  causing  occlusion  of  the  aperture. 
Sometimes  it  has  terminated  in  ulceration,  with  the  loss 
of  a portion  of  the  nose,  or  in  a caries  of  the  jaw-bone, 
or  in  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

Such  are  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  small- 
pox. Death,  however,  according  to  the  experience  of 
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Jenner,  Mead,  Maitland,  and  others,  has  not  unfre-  E,rn»en- 
quently  anticipated  their  action,  and  destroyed  the 
patient  during  the  primary  fever,  and  before  any  of  them  Medirin*. 
could  be  set  up.  — __ 

Symptom s. — The  species  of  small-pox  are  the  natural 
small-p»x,  the  inoculated  small-pox,  and  the  small-pox 
after  vaccination.  Of  the  natural  small-pox  there  are 
three  varieties,  or  the  variola  sine  erupt i one,  the  variola 
discrete,  and  the  variola  confluentes. 

Symptom  of  the  variola  sine  eruption?. — Sydenham 
and  Frank  have  observed  in  every  variolous  epidemic, 
that  some  few  persons  who  have  not  previously  had  the 
small-pox,  or,  according  to  Frank,  have  neither  had  the 
small-pox  nor  been  vaccinated,  are  seized,  during  the  time 
the  small-pox  is  raging,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  pri- 
mary variolous  fever,  and  which  having  subsided,  they 
have  afterwards  been  found  insusceptible  of  the  disease. 

Sydenham  states  that  he  lias  seen  fatal  cases  of  this 
kind  attended  with  purple  spots  and  bloody  uriue;  and 
hence  the  variol®  sine  eruptione. 

Symptoms  of  the  varioltr  diserrta. — Of  the  variole 
discrete  there  are  two  varieties,  or  the  variole  discrete, 
and  the  variola;  discrete  verrucosa?. 

Tile  symptoms  of  variole  discrete,  or  of  distinct 
■mall-pox,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  comprises  the  primary  fever,  which  commences 
with  the  disease  and  terminates  with  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  The  second  stage  commences  with  the 
eruption  and  terminates  with  the  appearance  of  the  se- 
condary fever.  The  last  stage  commences  with  the  second- 
ary fever,  and  includes  all  the  subsequent  phenomena. 

In  the  adult  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  stage  of 
typhua ; but  in  children  there  is  a greater  tendency  to 
vomiting,  and  the  brain  also  is  more  oppressed  with 
drowsiness,  stupor,  or  coma,  and  followed  occasionally  by 
convulsions,  Sydenham  says,  when  children,  especially 
after  dentition,  are  seized  with  convulsions  during  the 
primary  fever,  it  is  a sign  the  eruption  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. The  ordinary  duration  of  this  fever  is  four  days, 
and  it  may  be  sudden  iu  its  attack,  or  be  preceded  by 
some  days'  illness,  in  which  case  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  often  are  severe  muscular  pains  similatiog 
rheumatism. 

On  the  fourth  day  inclusive  from  the  first  attack 
of  the  primary  fever,  sometimes  sooner,  and  but  seldom 
luter,  the  eruption  appears,  and  the  second  stage  com- 
mences. The  phenomena  of  the  second  stage  are  as  a 
calm  succeeding  to  a storm  ; for,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  the  fever  remits,  the  heat  abates,  the  affection 
of  the  head  subsides,  the  vomiting  cruses,  and  the 
pulse  returns  to  its  natural  standard,  and  consequently 
the  febrile  phenomena  have  altogether  disappeared. 

Tlie  number  of  pustules  varies  according  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  case,  from  20  to  some  thousands.  They  ap- 
pear, as  has  been  stated,  in  a succession  of  crops,  or 
first  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities;  then  on 
the  trunk,  and  lastly  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  run 
the  course,  and  undergo  the  various  mutations  of  varus, 
vesicle,  and  of  pustule  already  described.  About  the 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  however,  or  when  the  erup- 
tion is  fullest  out  over  the  whole  body,  end  the  pustule* 
of  the  face  begin  to  maturate,  the  whole  face,  head,  and 
neck  swell,  particularly  the  eyelids,  which  often  close 
and  blind  the  patient ; the  swollen  parts  also  throb  and 
are  painful  when  touched.  The  intumescence  of  these 
parts  la^ts  three  days,  during  which  the  spaces  between 
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Ktcmra-  pustules  inflame,  and  are  of  a deep  red  or  damask- 
rinlc/of*  ro*e  co^our>  an<^  tbe  closer  this  resemblance  the  milder 
Medicine.  tb®  subsequent  affections. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  intumescence  that  the  fever 
which  had  remitted  returns,  and  the  third  stage,  or  that  of 
secondary  fever,  commences.  This  attack,  in  cases  of 
ordinary  intensity,  is  marked  by  a considerable  increase 
of  heat,  by  a frequent  pulse,  and  by  slight  delirium, 
from  which  the  patient  is  easily  aroused.  If,  however,  the 
disease  be  of  greater  intensity,  hamaturia,  hemoptysis, 
or  a hard  dry  cough  are  added.  In  favourable  cases, 
the  swelling  of  the  face,  the  redness  of  the  intervening 
spaces,  and  also  this  secondary  fever,  having  lasted  from 
the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  day,  subside,  and  the  pustule, 
now  fully  ripe,  bursts  and  discharges  a thin  yellow  mat- 
ter, whioh,  concreting  into  a crust,  falls  off  on  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day,  and  the  disease  terminates. 

When,  however,  the  disease  assumes  an  unfavourable 
character,  and  threatens  a fatal  termination,  the  face, 
which  ought  to  have  been  intumescent  on  the  eighth  day, 
remains  without  increase  of  size,  and  the  spaces  which 
ought  to  have  inflamed  are  pale  and  white.  The  pustules 
also,  says  Sydenham,  look  red  and  continue  elevated,  even 
afier  death,  and  the  sweat,  which  flowed  freely  up  to  this 
day,  suddenly  ceases.  At  this  critical  period  the  second- 
ary fever,  instead  of  its  usual  sthenic  character,  may  as- 
sume one  of  two  forms,  or  that  of  the  second  stage  of  ty- 
phus, with  brown  tongue,  frequent  pulse,  and  delirium,  or 
else  the  patient  may  be  overwhelmed  with  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  poison,  and  sink  almost  without  expe- 
riencing a re-action,  the  pulse  being  hardly  increased  in 
frequency,  the  heat  of  the  body  natural,  and  the  intellect 
unimpaired.  But  the  patient  suffers  from  an  inde- 
scribable restlessness,  an  inexplicable  anxiety,  some 
cough,  with  sickness,  a frequent  desire  to  pass  urine, 
and  with  these  symptoms  he  dies  after  a short  struggle. 

In  cases  of  any  degree  of  severity,  even  in  the  variolae 
discret®,  the  poison  acts  not  only  on  the  skin  but  also 
on  the  buccal  and  ocular  membrane,  and  produces  an 
eruption  of  pustules  on  those  parts.  This  additional 
affection,  however,  does  not  appear  to  aggravate  the 
fever,  or  to  occasion  other  inconvenience  than  what 
arises  from  the  local  disease.  The  buccal  eruption  is 
usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the 
throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing;  but  these  symptoms 
do  not  exceed  those  of  a common  sore  throat.  The 
pustules  abo,  which  form  within  the  eyelids,  are  not 
attended  with  much  pain,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
swelliug  has  subsided  that  the  mischief  which  some- 
times takes  place  is  discovered. 

Symptoms  of  the  variola  discrete  verrucosa,  or  horn 
tmnU-pox, — T'he  symptoms  of  this  variety  arc  similar, 
but  milder  than  those  of  the  preceding  disease,  for  the 
primary  fever  is  little  more  than  a febricula  ; the  pus- 
tules do  not  exceed  half  a dozen  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, and  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  varus 
and  of  vesicle,  they  on  the  eighth  day,  or  about  the  usual 
time  of  maturation,  shrivel,  desiccate,  and  crust.  The 
secondary  fever  also,  often  so  filial,  docs  not  recur,  so 
that  the  convalescence  usually  commences  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  the  disease  is  terminated  on  the  eleventh. 

Symptoms  of  the  variola  conjlueniet. — The  confluent 
small-pox  is  described  by  Sydenham  as  beginning  with 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  distinct  small-pox,  but 
more  violent.  The  first  stage,  or  primary  fever,  being 
attended  with  more  sickness  and  vomiting,  with  greater 
beat,  with  more  severe  muscular  pain,  with  more  con- 


aidemblc  delirium,  and  in  children  often  on  the  evening 
before  the  eruption  by  convulsions.  This  fever  is  not 
only  more  intense  than  in  the  distinct  kind,  but  is  also  Uvdicin*. 
of  shorter  duration,  the  eruption  appearing  more  gene-  . v— . > 

rally  on  the  third  day,  or  even  earlier ; and  by  how 
much  the  sooner  the  pustules  appear,  by  so  much  the 
more  confluent  is  the  disease  that  follows.  The  erup- 
tion is  often  preceded  also  by  an  extensive  erythematous 
or  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  the  vari  come  out 
irregularly,  or  in  small  clusters,  like  the  measles,  and 
are  less  eminent  than  in  the  distinct  small-pox. 

When  the  second,  or  eruptive  stage,  is  formed,  the 
primary  fever  remits,  but  not  so  completely  as  in  the 
distinct  kind,  for  the  pulse  often  continues  frequent 
(110  to  120  in  a minute),  the  tongue  white,  and  even 
the  delirium  may  recur  in  the  evening.  This  eruption 
also  has  some  remarkable  characters,  for  the  pustules, 
especially  those  of  the  face,  do  not  rise,  they  are  more 
irregular  and  flatter  in  their  forms,  and  from  their 
greater  number  and  contiguity  run  into  each  other,  or 
are  confluent,  sometimes  forming  bull®  as  large  as  a 
hen’s  egg. 

Another  symptom  also  sometimes  seen  in  the  dis- 
tinct, never  tails  to  accompany  the  second  stage  of  con- 
fluent small-pox,  or  salivation.  The  salivary  discharge 
begins  either  with  the  eruption  or  within  a day  oi  two 
after,  and  is  then  thin  and  copious,  resembling  the 
ptyalism  by  mercury.  About  the  eighth  day,  however, 
it  becomes  viscid,  and  ia  expectorated  with  difficulty ; 
while  in  bad  cases  it  either  ceases  for  a day  or  two  and 
then  returns,  or  else  it  disappears  altogether.  Children 
arc  not  so  liable  to  this  salvation  as  the  adult,  but  in 
them  a vicarious  diarrlura  often  appears,  but  not  con- 
stantly, neither  does  it  occur  so  early  in  the  disease.  It 
ia  frequently  profuse,  unless  checked,  and  often  proceeds 
till  the  disease  terminates. 

It  has  been  slated,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  and  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage, 
although  the  fever  is  mitigated,  it  does  not  altogether 
aubside,  but  that  the  affection  of  the  head,  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  greater  heat  of  the  surface,  often  con- 
tinue. With  these  ominous  symptoms  then  still  present, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  or  the  llth  day  of 
the  fever,  the  third  stage,  or  secondary  fever,  com- 
mences, bringing  with  it  new  sources  of  anxiety  to  the 
physician  and  of  danger  to  the  patient. 

M The  confluent  small-pox,*’  says  Sydenham,  a does 
not  in  the  least  endanger  life  in  the  first  days  of  the 
illness,  unless  there  happens  a flux  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  passages,  or  from  the  lungs.  Yet,  on  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  or  on  the  Uth,  14th,  17th,  or 
21st  days  the  patient  is  often  brought  to  such  a stale 
that  whether  he  will  live  or  die  is  equally  uncertain, 
lie  is  first  endangered  on  the  llth  day  by  a high  fever, 
attended  with  great  restlessness  and  other  symptoms, 
which  ordiuarily  prove  destructive,  unless  prevented  by 
medicine.  But  should  the  patient  outlive  this  day,  the 
14th  and  1 7th  are  to  be  apprehended,  for  a very  vehe- 
ment fit  of  restlessness  comes  on  every  duy  towards 
evening,  and  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saving 
him. 

The  fatal  symptoms  of  the  third  stage  are,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  redness  in  the  intermediate  spaces, 
the  non-intumescence  of  the  face,  the  suppressed  sali- 
vation, cough,  with  hsmoptol,  or  hocmaturia,  and  great 
restlessness.  Sometimes  other  symptoms  are  added  to 
these,  as  a brown  tongue,  delirium,  petechi®,  or  a black 
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spot  in  the  centre  of  each  pock,  scarcely  so  big  as  a 
^lple/of  P*n**  bead,  or  else  a disposition  to  gangrene  in  the 
Medicine,  large  vesicles ; and  when  these  symptoms  are  present 
> , — y-  - few  persons  survive  this  terrible  crisis.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  event  is  favourable,  and  the  patient  is 
restored,  but  the  struggle  is  sharp  and  the  convalescence 
long,  and  in  its  progress  an  endless  series  of  abscess 
may  form,  or  inflammation  of  a joint  take  place  and 
produce  lameness,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  blindness, 
otitis  or  deafness,  while  the  deeply-scarred  face  is  a 
lasting  record  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
great  danger  the  patient  has  survived. 

Symptoms  of  Kari&Ut  post  Vaccinatianem. — The 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  those  of  the  variolic  discrete  verru- 
cosa:, In  a few  instances,  however,  they  are  those  of 
the  distinct  and  still  more  rarely  those  of  the  confluent 
small  pox;  but  whatever  form  they  may  assume  their 
comparator  mildness  is  their  great  characteristic. 

Symptoms  of  Variola  post  fnoculationom. — The  phe- 
nomena which  result  from  the  introduction  of  the 
variolous  poison  by  means  of  (he  cutts  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  that  occur  in  the  natural  small-pox, 
and  they  are  as  follows: — On  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion is  performed,  though  it  take  effect,  little  alteration 
Is  discovered  in  the  punctured  part.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  if  the  part  be  viewed  with  a lens,  there 
generally  appears  an  orange-coloured  stain  around  the 
incision,  while  on  the  4th  or  5th  day  the  part  is  hard, 
•lightly  inflamed,  and  itches,  and  a vesicle  containing 
serum  is  formed  on  it.  About  the  6th  day  some  pains 
and  stithies*  are  felt  in  the  axilla,  symptoms  which  fore- 
tell the  near  approach  of  the  fever  and  the  favourable 
progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  7th  day  the  vesicle 
becomes  more  developed,  and  the  red  areola  forms  round 
its  base. 

The  operation  having  now  been  performed  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  days,  the  usual  period  of  latency  of  the 
poison,  and  the  vesicle  having  existed  four  days,  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  primary  fever  appear.  This  fever 
lasts  three  or  four  days,  when  the  general  eruption  fol- 
lows, now  called  the  secondary  eruption,  the  pustules 
coming  out,  as  usual,  in  three  successive  crops,  or  on  the 
face,  trunk,  and  lower  extremities.  On  the  day  of  the 
general  eruption  the  primary  pustule,  says  Dr.  Gregory, 
is  distended  with  matter,  and  so  proceeds  on  its  course 
that  it  has  scabbed  when  the  secondary  eruption  is  only 
about  to  maturate. 

The  most  remarkable  laws,  however,  of  the  inocu- 
lated small-pox  are  the  singular  mildness  of  the  fever 
and  the  diminished  number  of  the  pustuleB  of  the  se- 
condary eruption.  The  mildneas  of  the  fever  is  thus 
instanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  of  the  London  Found- 
ling Hospital : **  Of  the  seventy-four  persons  whose 
histories  I have  related,  though  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter  in  different  states,  although  prepared  in  so  differ- 
ent a manner,  and  a great  number  not  otherwise  pre- 
pared than  by  an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  not  one 
of  them  were  disordered  enough  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress to  occasion  the  least  anxiety  for  the  event;  not 
one  them  had,  from  the  pustules  being  upon  the  eye  or 
near  them,  their  eyes  closed  a single  day ; none  con- 
tinued in  bed  an  liour  longer  than  they  would  have 
done  in  their  best  health.*' 

The  number  of  pustules  is  subject  to  great  varieties, 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  much  lees  than  in 
the  natural  small-pox.  In  some  cases  not  more  than 


two  or  three  Bppear,  occasionally  only  the  primary  pus- 
tule  is  seen  : but  more  generally  the  number  varies  from  **71  **nT 
ten  to  two  hundred,  the  mean  being  thirty  or  forty.  Such  Medicine, 
is  the  general  course  of  the  inoculated  small-pox.  In  a * * _ • 

few  instances,  however,  the  disease  that  follows  this 
operation  is  extremely  severe,  and  in  a still  smaller 
number  it  is  confluent ; and  in  either  case  the  patient 
is  perhaps  destroyed.  Many  theories  have  been  invented 
to  explain  the  singular  mildness  of  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory. 

Diagnosis, — It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  pri- 
mary raver  of  small-pox  from  that  incident  to  the  other 
exanthemata,  or  from  the  first  stage  of  continued  fever. 

In  the  adult,  however,  the  muscular  pains  are  more 
severe,  and  in  children  there  is  a more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  convulsions. 

The  small-pox  eruption,  on  its  first  appearance,  is 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  varicella  ; but 
after  a few  hours  its  characters  are  so  strongly  marked 
that  nohody  who  has  teen  the  two  diseases  can  con- 
found them. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  natural  small -pox 
is  always  most  grave.  The  calculation  of  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  deaths,  however,  appears  to  have 
greatly  varied  in  different  years.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  one  in  five  or  six  attacked  perished.  In  t tie 
present  day,  when  the  adult  is  almost  its  only  victim,  the 
records  of  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  show  that  the  loss 
has  averaged  thirty  per  cent.,  the  extremes  in  different 
years  being  eighteen  and  forty-one  per  cent.  In  the 
epidemic  of  1838, — 


Or  Unprotfctkd. 


Admissions 

Deaths. 

Of  Confluent  Small-pox  . 

295 

149 

Semi-confluent  .... 

78 

8 

Distinct 

19 

0 

Total  . • 

392 

157 

Or  Vaccinatbd. 


Admissions 

Deaths. 

Of  Conflueut  Small-pox  . 

56 

21 

Semi-confluent  .... 

42 

4 

Distinct 

2ft 

0 

Total  . • 

118 

25 

Sydenham  considered  the  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
and  seventeenth  days  were  the  most  fatal.  Dr.  Gregory 
has  given  us  the  number  of  deaths  that  took  place  on 
each  day  of  the  eruption ; in  168  fatal  cases, — 


First  Week. 

Deaths. 

Second  Week. 

Deaths. 

3rd  Day  . . 

1 

8th  Day  . . 

27 

4th  ,,  . . 

5 

Sth  . . 

15 

5th  , , . . 

10 

10th  . . 

14 

6th  i , . . 

5 

11th  ,,  . . 

IS 

7th  ,,  . . 

n 

12th  „ . . 

11 

ISth  , , . • 

11 

Total  . 

32 

14th  ,,  . . 

5 

Total  . 

99 

5 c 2 
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t*iy  Prin-  Third  Week. 

Deaths. 

Fourth  Week. 

Deaths. 

Medicine.  15th  Unv  . . 

7 

22nd  Day  . 

3 

— ' 18th  . . 

5 

23rd  . . 

i 

17th  . . 

3 

•24th  .... 

3 

18th  ,,  . 

3 

25th  .... 

1 

19th  . . 

1 

27th  .... 

i 

20th  fJ  . . 

2 

2»lh  ,,  . . 

i 

— 

Fifth  Week. 

Total  . 

21 

;29th  ,,  . . 

1 

! 31st  , , . . 

1 

,22ud  , , 

1 

i35lh  , , 

1 

3hth  ,,  . . 

2 

Total  . 

16 

In  general  about  one  in  three  die  from  confluent  na- 
tural small-pox ; one  in  ten  of  distinct  natural  small- 
pox ; and  one  to  three  per  cent,  only  of  small-pox  after 
inoculation  or  after  vaccination. 

Treatment. — It  ia  admitted  that  no  medicinal  antidote 
exists  to  this  poison,  and  consequently  the  rule  of  treat- 
ment is  merely  to  combat  adverse  symptoms.  As  the 
lovs  in  *mall-pox  from  the  primary  fever  is  extremely 
small,  little  more  is  necessary  to  be  done  during  this 
stage  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open  %pd  to  exhibit  saline 
medicines.  When  convulsions  occur,  as  they  frequently 
do  in  children,  Sydenham  and  Cullen  recommend,  in 
preference  to  all  other  treatment,  a cordial  and  a slight 
opiate.  In  the  second  stage,  as  the  fever  subsides  as 
soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  and  as  the  pulse  is  now 
quiet,  and  no  symptom  of  any  moment  exists,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  alter  the  preceding  treatment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  stage,  or  ou  the 
eighth  day  in  the  distinct  and  the  eleventh  day  in  (be 
confluent  small-pox,  a formidable  and  too  often  fatal 
crisis  occurs  in  the  establishment  of  the  secondary  fever. 
The  treatment  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
deaths  from  confluent  small-pox  at  the  Small-Pox  Hos- 
pital having  been  in  1R3H  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  treated,  must  be  most  unsatisfactory. 
Some  physicians  have  bled,  some  have  purged,  some 
have  given  wine,  and  others  have  given  bark ; and  all 
have  had  to  boast  of  the  recovery  of  some  patients,  but 
the  ultimate  toss  has  been  nearly  the  same  under  every 
practice.  In  general,  in  slight  cases,  the  treatment  of 
this  stage  may  be  trusted  to  mineral  acids  a*  the  infu- 
sion of  rosea  with  ill  v.  to  ni  x.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ; while,  in  severe  cases,  the  practice  of  Sydenham, 
still  perhaps  the  best,  should  be  adopted.  His  direc- 
tions arc, — M 1 order  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  immediately  taken  away  from  that  arm  which  has 
the  fewest  eruptions,  and  in  which  the  vein  therefore 
may  be  the  most  commodiously  opened,  and  uu  opiate 
to  be  given  in  a large  dose  in  the  evening ; and  it  is 
to  be  repeated  morning  und  night  from  this  time,  and 
for  some  time  oficner.”  The  exhibition  of  an  opiate 
is  insisted  upon  tv.  other  parts  of  his  works  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  treatment,  for  he  says, — “ It  appears  to 
roe  that  opiates  are  as  much  indicated  in  the  confluent 
small-pox  as  any  particular  remedy  in  any  other  disease, 
being  a kind  of  specific  here,  as  the  bark  in  intertniUtat.” 

Iu  the  course  of  the  disease  gargles  will  be  found 
very  grateful  to  those  patients  whose  buccal  membrane 
is  affected  with  the  eruption.  The  patient  also  often 


suffers  from  severe  pains  of  the  legs,  and  this  is  best  Kl«"wm 

met  by  warm  fomentations,  or  by  putting  the  feet  in 

warm  waier  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a decoction  Medicin*. 

of  poppy -heads.  The  sequelte  of  the  disease,  as  slough- 

ing  sores,  abscesses,  Ac.,  are  to  be  treated  by  poultices 

and  the  ordinary  rules  of  surgery  ; but,  at  the  same 

time,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  a generous  diet 

and  by  tonic  medicines. 

In  India  U is  the  practice  to  employ  cold  affusion 
throughout  the  disease ; but  Dr.  Currie  gives  two  cases 
in  which  he  tried  this  practice,  but  they  both  died ; and 
Rayer  speaks  of  its  aggravating  the  pulmouary  symp- 
toms. Other  practitioners  speak  of  enveloping  the  whole 
body  in  one  immense  cataplasm,  and,  it  is  said,  with 
some  success.  Others  have  recommended  the  opening 
the  pustules,  and,  by  letting  out  the  milter,  thus  pre- 
vent the  secondary  fever  ; but  Huxhnm  says,  “ a morti- 
fication is  sometimes  brought  on*'  by  this  practice. 

Others  have  destroyed  the  pustule  by  caustic  to  prevent 
pitting,  but  it  is  generally  determined  that  a worse  cica- 
trix follows  than  if  the  cure  were  committed  to  nature. 

The  treatment  of  the  affections  of  the  eye  is  still 
most  unsatisfactory ; lor  the  sight  has  been  often  lost 
when  bark  has  teen  exhibited,  while  bleeding  has  not 
been  more  successful  in  stopping  tbe  ulcerous  pro- 
gress ; and  when  we  find  11  persons  out  of  26  have 
gone  blind  at  the  small-pox  hospital,  it  is  evident  the 
local  treatment  of  this  disorder  is  not  inure  advanced. 

Dietetic  and  General  Treatment . — The  diet  of  the 
patient  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  slops,  sago,  arrow-root, 
and  ripe  fruits. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  patient  lies  should  be 
cool,  and  freely  ventilated.  The  bed-clothes  should  be 
light;  the  body-linen  daily  changed;  and,  when  the 
disease  is  long,  the  patient's  back  should  be  often  exa- 
mined to  prevent  sloughing.  The  scalp  likewise  should 
be  examined,  and,  if  full  of  pustules,  the  hair  should  be 
cut  ofl*  to  prevent  its  matting. 

There  are  no  measures  that  can  be  relied  on  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease ; mid  if  any  suscep- 
tible person  has  been  exposed  to  the  infection,  he  ought 
immediately  to  be  vaccinated  ; or,  if  vaccine  matter  can- 
not be  obtained,  he  should  be  immediately  inoculated, 
and  in  either  case  a mild  disease  will  ensue. 

Or  the  Poison  or  the  Varicf.li .k— Chicken-Pox, 

Swine- Pox,  the  Hive- Pox. 

The  varicella  is  a disease  consisting  of  fever  and  of 
an  eruption,  which  generally  runs  a given  course  of 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  poison  exhausts  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient,  on  the  first  attack,  to  its  future 
actions.  The  name  of  this  eruption  indicates  that  it 
was  for  u long  time  considered,  if  not  vuriolse,  at  leust 
of  the  same  family.  It  is  dissimilar,  however,  to  that 
affection  in  the  mildness  of  its  character,  in  the  short- 
ness in  its  course,  and  in  its  failing  to  give  any  protec- 
tion against  the  small-pox.  No  death  frum  the  vari- 
cella is  recorded  by  the  registrar-general  us  occurring 
in  England  or  Wales  during  the  year  1839. 

Remote  Causes. — The  origin  of  this  poison  is  entirely 
unknown,  us  also  whether  it  is  of  primary  or  secondary 
formation ; but  it  is  probably  the  Sutter,  being  principally 
mentioned  by  the  writers  on  small-pox. 

Predisposing  Causes.—-! This  disease  is  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, that  its  predisposing  causes  have  nut  been  studied. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  childhood 
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Elemen-  and  early  adult  age.  The  disease,  once  engendered,  is 
*"y  Hri“*  both  contagious  and  infectious. 

Medicine.  Infectious. — The  evidence  of  the  infectious  nature  of 

. j-  y - - the  varicella  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  exanthemata, 
or  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  schools  and  families. 

Infecting  Distance. — The  distance  to  which  the  poi- 
son may  extend,  when  diffused  through  the  atmosphere 
so  as  to  induce  the  disease,  is  not  determined,  but  it  is 
not  so  infectious  as  the  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  mea- 
sles, for,  when  it  breaks  out,  its  extension  is  easily  con- 
trolled. The  infectious  spread  of  the  varicellous  mias- 
mata is,  therefore,  probably  inconsiderable. 

Contagious. — The  contagious  nature  of  this  disease 
has  been  frequently  proved  by  direct  inoculation ; and 
several  cases  of  its  being  communicated  in  this  mauuer 
are  given  by  Willan. 

Fornites. — The  propngation  of  the  varicellc  by  inocu- 
lation is  a proof  of  the  contagion  per  fomitem. 

Susceptibility  exhausted . — This  disease,  as  a general 
principle,  affects  the  system  but  once,  and  the  excep- 
tions to  this  law  are  not  numerous. 

Co-exists. — The  varicella  may  co-exist  with  the  cow- 
pox,  the  smali-pox,  and  perhaps  with  many  other  mor- 
bid poisons. 

Mode*  uf  Absorption.  —The  varicella  being  contagious 
and  infectious,  the  poison  is  of  necessity  absorbed,  both 
by  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  period  of  latency  of  the 
poison,  in  two  cases  inoculated  by  Willan,  was  thirteen 
days  in  the  one,  and  fourteen  days  in  the  other,  i u a 
third  case,  inoculated  by  Mr.  Wachscl,  the  arm  began 
to  rise  on  the  third  day.  The  period  of  latency  of  the 
poison  in  the  natural  varicella  is  not  determined,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a law  of  eruptive  diseases  that  the  period 
is  shorter  when  the  poison  is  introduced  by  inoculation 
than  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membranes. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  a poi- 
son is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  aAer  a given 
period  uf  latency  gives  rise  lo  primary  fever,  which 
lasts  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours,  when  the 
eruption  appears  and  runs  a course  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  fever  is  much  mitigated  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  entirely  subsides  with  it. 

The  law  that  fever  precedes  the  eruption  is  so  gene- 
rally received,  that  no  exception  is  to  he  found  in  any 
writer.  The  febrile  affection  is  of  a mild  character,  and 
though  for  a few  hours  it  may  be  severe,  yet  perhaps  it 
never  passes  into  a brown-longue  stage.  The  eruption 
has  three  stages, — that  of  varus,  of  vesicle,  and  of  in- 
crustation ; and  after  the  fever  has  lasted  from  twenty- 
four  lo  seventy -two  hours,  a number  of  red  papula;,  or  vari, 
appear,  which  become  vesicular,  and  perhaps  in  a few 
points  pustular,  *>n  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day 
the  verities  are  umbilicated,  and  filled  with  a whitish  or 
straw-coloured  ly  mph.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days 
they  attain  their  greatest  magnitude,  when  the  central 
bride  ruptures,  and  they  become  acuminated,  and  shortly 
after  they  hurst  and  shrivel,  except  those  which  contain 
purulent  matter,  and  have  much  inflammation  around 
their  base.  'Hie  fifth  day  they  begin  to  crust,  and  in 
four  or  five  days  more  the  crusts  fall  off,  leaving  for  a 
time  red  spots  on  the  skin,  generally  without,  but  some- 
times with,  a “ pit  ” or  depression.  The  “ pit  **  is  perma- 
nent, and  the  cicatrix  generally  whiter  than  the  original 
tissue,  and  the  patient  consequently  is  marked  or  scarred. 

The  eruption  is  not  at  first  universal  over  the  body, 
but  usually  consists  of  a series  of  crops,  which  succeed 


each  other  at  Intervals  of  24  hours,  and  die  away  in  El«nen- 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  first  crop  usually 
appears  on  the  breast  and  back,  ami  afterwards  on  the 
face  and  extremities.  The  number  of  crops  may  be 
limited  to  two  or  three,  while,  in  other  cases,  a new 
succession  will  appear  every  24  hours  for  10  or  12  days. 

Symptom*. — Of  the  varicella  there  arc  ihrec  kinds,  or 
the  varicella  lenticularis,  the  varicella  coniformis,  and 
the  varicella  glubosa, — the  first  being  usually  termed 
the  swine  or  hive-pox,  and  the  two  latter,  chicken-pox. 

The  symptoms  of  their  varieties  are  similar  to  each  other ; 
their  only  differences  consisting  in  the  size  and  form  of 
tile  vesicle,  that  of  the  varicella  gtobosa  being  the  largest. 

The  fever  which  precedes  this  eruption  is  often  as 
severe  as  that  which  precedes  a mild  small-pox  or  the 
measles,  but  it  generally,  though  not  constantly*  remits 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  docs  not  return 
as  it  ripens.  Dr.  Willan  mentions  its  having  been 
accompanied  in  some  few  esses  by  angina,  but  how  far 
this  is  accidental  has  not  been  determined. 

Diagnosis. — The  varicella,  of  whatever  kind,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  small-pox  by  the  shortness  of  the 
primary  fever,  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  eruption,  and 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  crops. 

Prognosis. — In  all  cases  favourable. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  abstaining  from  animal 
food,  in  adopting  o^milk  diet,  and  in  paying  attention  to 
the  bowels. 

As  this  disease  is  extremely  mild,  it  is  better  perhaps 
not  to  separate  the  children  when  it  breaks  out  in  a 
school. 

Op  Erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  very 
commonly  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  preceded  or  accompanied  by  fever.  The  duration 
of  this  disease  is  very  various ; it  may  terminate  in  a 
few  hours,  or  it  may  last  many  weeks. 

This  disease  is  treuted  of  by  almost  every  writer, 
medical  or  surgical,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates;  but 
there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  its  history  that 
would  justify  particular  mentiou  in  an  elementary 
treatise.  There  died  1140  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  of  this  complaint  in  1839. 

Krmote  Cause. — The  mystery  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  poisons  is  teen  ill  a remarkable  degree  in 
erysipelas  ; for  this  disease  is  at  all  times  sporadic,  some- 
times epidemic,  and  so  far  it  would  appear  that  the  poison 
was  derived  from,  and  was  constantly  present,  in  the 
atmosphere.  If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a spontaneous 
generation  of  a poison  by  the  human  body  be  tenable,  it 
is  more  probably  true  of  erysipelas  than  of  any  other 
disease  ; for  it  often  happens  that  the  slightest  puncture, 
the  opening  uf  a vein,  the  bile  of  a leech,  or  the  drawing 
of  a blister,  will  produce  this  inflammation , and  the 
disease  thus  produced  has  often  been  found  daugerous 
aud  contagious,  and  consequently,  if  this  poison  has  an 
atmospheric  origin,  slight  causes  often  lay  the  patient 
under  its  influence. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  predisposing  causes  are 
age,  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries,  as  blows  or 
burns  ; also  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  muscles  or  peri- 
winkles, and  many  diseases  likewise,  as  dropsy,  typhus 
fever,  or  other  debilitating  cause.  The  effeds  of  age  in 
predisposing  to  this  disease  are  considerable.  New-born 
children,  for  instance,  are  occasionally  subject  to  it,  but 
from  that  period  to  adult  age  it  is  seldom  witnevrrd. 
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Elemeo-  The  period  of  life  moot  subject  to  acute  attacks  is  from 
lary  PfiB-  40,  aud  to  chronic  attacks  from  40  to  old  age. 

Medicine.  B»lh  *****  suffer  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

This  disease  being  once  produced  is  both  infectious 
and  contagious. 

Infectious. — TTie  spread  of  erysipelas  has  been  so 
frequently  observed,  both  in  the  sick-room  aud  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  of  ibis  dis- 
ease  being  infectious,  and  the  following  are  instances  of 
it.  In  the  year  1760,  this  disease  spread  so  extensively 
through  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  that  a 
report  got  abroad  that  the  plague  was  in  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Bail  lie  has  seen  it  spread  in  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
and  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  hospital  at  Edinburgh.  It  lias 
also  been  found  to  spread  extensively  on  board  ship ; 
and  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Watson,  and  others,  have  given 
several  remarkable  instances  of  itn  spreading  in  families. 

Infecting  Distance. — The  infecting  distance  is  con- 
siderable. The  wards  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  are  28 
feet  wide,  yet  the  disease  has  lieen  observed  to  spread  on 
the  admission  of  n patient  labouring  under  erysipelas 
from  one  side  of  the  ward  to  the  other. 

Contagious. — Dr.  Willan  says,  if  a person  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  phlyctente  or  vesi- 
cles of  a genuine  erysipelas,  that  a red  painful  diffused 
swelling  aud  inflammation  analogous  to  erysipelas  is 
produced.  The  danger,  however,  (^lending  this  experi- 
ment has  not  allowed  it  to  be  repealed.  Erysipelas  also 
spreads  by  fomites. 

Fomites. — In  St  Thomas’s  Hospital  a ward  has 
occasionally  been  obliged  to  be  cleared  out  to  stop  the 
continued  spread  of  erysipelas.  In  the  navy  the  spread  by 
fomites  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  in  even  debated 
whether  the  swabbing  the  decks  or  dry-ruhbtng  them  is 
the  best  mode  of  disinfecting  the  ship,  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  disease  also  spread  exten- 
sively, and  fora  longtime,  in  the  Birmingham  Hospital, 
and  was  at  last  only  got  rid  of  by  dry-rubbing,  washing 
the  wards  appearing  to  promote  its  extension. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  patient  having  passed 
through  this  illness,  has  no  security  against  future 
attacks  of  this  poison,  for  many  persona  suffer  repeat- 
edly from  erysipelas. 

Co-exists. — The  contagion  of  erysipelas  is  capable  of 
co-existing  with  many  other  poisons.  We  continually 
observe  erysipelas,  for  instance,  co-existing  with  the  pri- 
mary as  welt  as  with  the  secondary  symptoms  of  sy- 
philis, and  also  with  typhus  fever.  It  was  formerly  not 
an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  small-pox. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — It  is  evident  this  poison,  being 
both  infectious  and  contagious,  must  be  absorbed  both  by 
the  mucous  and  cutaneous  tissues,  and  probably  infects 
the  blood. 

Period  of  Latency. — This  disease  has  occasionally 
followed  a few  hours  after  exposure  to  the  infection. 
Dr.  Elliotson  thinks  five  days  elapsed  in  his  own  case, 
and  Dr.  Watson  has  given  three  cases  in  which  the 
interval  was  a week.  An  instance  occurred  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  a fortnight  elapsed  after 
its  subsiding  in  one  case  and  appearing  in  another  in 
the  same  ward.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  the  period 
varies  from  two  to  fourteen  day*. 

Pathology. — The  theoij  of  this  disease  »,  that  a 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  that  after 
a given  period  of  latency  it  produces  generally,  but  not 
constantly,  the  phenomena  of  fever,  which  sometimes 
terminates  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 


brain.  The  great  specific  actions  of  the  poison,  how- 
ever, are  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  runs  an  indeflnilc  course. 

The  law  that  the  poison  occasions  primary  fever  has 
niauy  exceptions,  especially  in  traumatic  erysipelas 
from  slight  wounds,  as  leech-bites,  or  trifling  punctures, 
as  of  a dropsical  leg  or  scrotum.  Idiopathic  erysipelas 
is  however  very  constantly  preceded  by  fever,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Frank,  lb  times  out  of  20. 

The  law  that  the  specific  actifeu  of  the  poison  is  on 
the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  has  no  exception.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  may  be  trifling,  but  it  is 
seldom  altogether  wanting. 

The  pathological  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  skin,  are  first,  that  the 
cutis  is  diffusely  inflamed,  the  affected  pert  being 
either  of  a bright  scarlet  or  a rose-coloured  tint,  eva- 
nescent on  pressure,  but  returning  on  that  pressure 
being  removed.  This  inflammation  is  usually  of  greul 
extent,  occupying  very  commonly  the  whole  face,  head, 
und  neck,  or  a considerable  portion  of  the  trunk,  or 
one  or  both  lower  or  upper  extremities.  It  runs  a course 
extremely  indefinite,  as  it  may  subside  in  a few  hours,  or 
continue  for  many  weeks. 

This  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  terminate  by  re- 
solution, by  vesication,  or  by  gangrene.  When  it  ter- 
minates by  resolution,  the  ruse-tint  gradual  I y changes  to 
a deeper  and  more  venous  hue,  and  at  length  fades 
away,  leaving  the  skin  of  its  natural  colour,  but  with 
the  texture  so  impaired  that  desquamation  follows.  If 
the  inflammation  terminates  in  vesication,  the  cuticle  ia 
raised  into  a number  of  vesicles  of  greater  or  less  size, 
and  sometimes  into  large  bull®  or  bladders  containing  a 
yellowish  transparent  serum.  The  cuticle  at  length 
ruptures,  the  fluid  is  discharged,  and  a crust  sometimes 
forma,  which,  on  foiling  off,  leaves  the  skin  underneath 
either  round  or  else  superficially  ulcerated.  Should  the 
termination  be  by  gangrene,  the  skin  becomes  livid  or 
black,  its  w hole  texture  more  or  less  disorganized,  while 
the  bulls  or  phlyctenuj  which  often  form  in  these  cases 
•re  filled  with  a bloody  serum.  The  cutis,  when  exa- 
mined after  death,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of 
the  disease,  is  always  found  greatly  thickened  and  infil- 
trated, but  the  redness,  except  in  cases  of  gangrene,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  the  action  of  the  capillary  system 
long  surviving  that  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

It  is  seldom  that  erysipelas  is  limited  to  a simple 
affection  of  the  skin,  for  more  commonly  at  some  period 
of  the  disease  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cellular 
tissue  become*  the  seat  either  of  serous,  adhesive,  sup- 
purative, or  of  gangrenous  inflammation.  When  the 
termination  ia  by  effusion  of  serum,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  effused  is  generally  so  considerable  that  the  head, 
face,  or  limb,  is  greatly  and  sometimes  even  hideously 
swollen ; and  if  the  part  be  now  iucised,  the  vessels  are 
seen  enlarged  and  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  loaded  with  serum,  sometimes  turbid  and 
flaky.  The  tissue  is  also  more  easily  torn  than  usual. 
This  inflammation  may  terminate  by  absorption  of  the 
serum,  but  in  a few  coses  ulceration  follows,  and  in  a 
few  others  gangrene. 

Adhesive  inflammation,  or  a depoait  of  lymph,  seldom 
takes  place  in  erysipelas  without  its  being  accompanied 
by  the  serous  or  the  suppurative  inflammation.  When 
the  patient,  for  example,  has  died  from  erysipelas  of  the 
head,  much  loose  watery  lymph  is  usually  found  in  the 
integuments  of  the  scalp  or  other  affected  part.  The 
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lymph  thus  thrown  out,  however,  often  becomes  or- 
;anixed  in  this  disease,  causing  a joint  to  be  l>nun<l 
low n,  mid  it*  motions  to  be  impaired,  or  an  eyelid  to 
be  cither  inverted  or  everted. 

Suppurative  inflammation  is  uniformly  preceded  by 
serous  inflammation,  and  the  result  may  be  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ab scess,  or  what  is  much  more  common,  pus 
may  be  infiltrated  through  the  cellular  tissue  uncir- 
cu  inscribed  by  any  adhesive  inflammation,  a circum- 
stance improperly  considered  by  many  pathologists  as 
pathognomic  of  erysipelas.  The  parts  more  usually  the 
seat  of  phlegmouous  circumscribed  abscess  are  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  integumeuts  covering  the  cheek-bones,  and 
the  pus  in  these  cases  is  usually  of  a laudable  and 
healthy  character.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  body  the 
abscess  is  diffuse,  and  the  inflammation  being  of  a low 
type  tiie  pu«  is  poor,  and  often  little  more  than  a foetid 
sanies  ; and  should  the  parts  slough,  it  becomes  loaded 
perhaps  with  a dirty  broken-down  cellular  tissue,  gene- 
rally mixed  with  some  loose  lymph.  In  some  instances 
the  suppurative  process  extends  between  the  muscles, 
causing  extensive  and  often  irreparable  mischief.  In  the 
event  of  this  inflammation  terminating  by  gangrene,  the 
integuments  of  an  entire  limb  are  sometimes  detached, 
laying  bare  the  muscles,*  large  artery,  or  a bone, involv- 
ing the  aponeuroses  and  tendons,  and  sometimes  destroy- 
ing the  iuterior  of  a joint.  Gangrene,  however,  does  not 
equally  take  place  in  all  parts,  for  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
scalp,  the  face,  or  the  trunk.  It  is  the  extremities,  then, 
and  more  especially  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  also  the 
labia  and  scrotum,  that  more  particularly  suffer  from 
this  affection. 

The  appearances  found  within  the  cranium  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  typhua  fever.  In  a few  instances  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  has  heen 
found  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to 
be  attributable  to  an  action  of  the  poison. 

Symptoms . — The  symptoms  of  erysipelas  arise  out  of 
the  fever  and  local  affection,  and  give  rise  to  three 
degrees  of  intensity,  or  to  erysipelas  milior,  erysipelas 
gravior,  and  to  erysipelas  gangrenosum  ; and  these  may 
be  acute  or  chronic. 

In  acute  cases  of  erysipelas,  the  ery  sipelatous  inflam- 
mation is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  fever ; 
and  the  attack  may  be  sudden,  or  else  ushered  in  by 
rigors,  irregular  flushings,  muscular  pains  accelerated 
pulse,  white  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  deranged 
bowels.  These  symptoms,  when  they  do  exist,  last  for  some 
hours,  perhaps  till  the  end  of  the  second  night  or  begin- 
ning of  the  third  day,  when  the  fever  becomes  con- 
tinued, and  shortly  afterwards  the  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion appears,  but  without  any  remission  of  the  fever. 

The  stages  of  erysipelatous  fever  arc  usually  but 
not  necessarily  three  in  number.  The  first  stage  is 
marked  by  a while  tongue,  by  headache,  oftentimes 
by  delirium,  and  by  a pulse  varying  from  90  to  110; 
and  this  stage,  if  the  disease  be  mild,  may  constitute 
the  whole  disease,  the  tongue  not  passing  into  the 
brown  state.  More  commonly,  however,  the  fever  pro- 
ceeds, and  about  (he  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  the 
tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  the  temperature  falls 
perhaps  to  the  natural  standard,  but  the  pulse  rises  to 
120  to  140  ; and  the  active  delirium  changing  to  a low 
muttering  with  subsultus,  marks  the  formidable  second 
stage  of  this  dangerous  disease.  This  stage  is  often 
extremely  rapid,  sometimes  not  lasting  more  than  a few 
hours,  or  at  most  three  or  four  days,  when  the  third 


stage  commences;  and  if  the  termination  be  favourable,  Eianwn- 
the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  the  pulse  becomes  slower, 
the  delirium  subsides,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers;  )|^|rint 
or  else,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  disease  takes  an  adverse  - y — 
turn,  fatal  symptoms  fast  gather  around  the  patient,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  death. 

The  whole  duration  of  this  fever  is  generally  much 
shorter  than  that  of  typhus;  so  that  in  idiopathic  ery- 
sipelas the  three  stages  are  often  concluded  ju  the  space 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  cases 
pru longed  to  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day.  If, 
however,  the  local  inflammation  terminates  in  slough- 
ing or  gangrene,  the  patient  may  fall  into  hectic,  and 
tlie  disease  may  now  last  for  many  weeks  or  even  months. 

When  the  local  inflammation  precedes  the  fever,  as  in 
erysipelas  from  dropsy,  the  white-tongue  stage  may  be 
wantiug,  the  tongue  becoming  brown  in  a few  hours; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  should  gangrene  follow, 
the  patient  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  part  af- 
fected, the  mode  of  termination  of  the  inflammation, 
and  also  according  to  the  character  and  duration  of  the 
fever. 

When  erysipelatous  inflammation  affects  the  face,  it 
may  begin  either  in  the  skin,  or  else  in  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue.  It  the  cellular  tissue  be  primarily  af- 
fected, the  face  at  the  influmed  part  becomes  swollen, 
but  the  skin  suffers  no  discoloration  for  some  hours, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  an  or- 
dinary attack  of  swelled  face.  At  length,  however,  the 
skin  inflames,  and  the  pert  is  now  red,  hot,  and  painful 
as  well  as  swollen,  and  the  disease  is  fully  formed. 

At  the  commencement  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  the  at- 
tack is  usually  partial,  and  perhaps  limited  to  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  to  one  ear,  to  the  lower  eyelids,  or  to  one 
cheek  ; but  in  severe  cases  it  gradually  extends,  often 
involving  the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  the  face, 
head,  and  neck ; so  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days  those  parts  present  a strangely  swollen,  disfigured, 
and  even  in  some  instances,  hideous  appearance, 
scarcely  a feature  being  discernible.  The  nostril,  more- 
over, is  imperforate  from  internal  swelling,  so  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  breathe  with  his  mouth  open, 
while  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  auditory 
passage,  and  render  the  patient  completely  deaf. 

On  the  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  or  acme  later  day,  the 
bright-red  colour  of  the  skin  changes  to  a deeper  hue  ; 
the  serum  effused  is  absorbed,  and  desquamation  taking 
place,  the  skin  gradually  return*  to  its  natural  colour.  It 
is  not  unusual,  however,  for  abscesses  to  form,  particularly 
on  the  eyelids  or  cheeks,  and  which  beingopeued  quickly, 
heal,  and  hardly  retard  the  convalescence  of  the  patient. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  erratic , and  extends 
over  the  chest  or  down  live  back,  and  desquamation  is 
seen  going  on  in  one  part  while  the  erysipelas  is  spread- 
ing iu  another. 

The  trunk  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  this  disease ; 
and  in  this  case  the  febrile  affection  is  less  violent  in 
the  first  stage  than  in  inflammation  of  the  face  ; but  in 
the  second  stage  it  is  often  much  longer  and  of  a lower 
type,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is  in- 
creased, and  perhaps  the  termination  more  constantly 
fatal.  The  inflammation  more  frequently  attacks  the 
lower  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk,  and  more 
frequently  the  back  than  the  abdomen.  It  has  also  a 
greater  tendency  to  become  erratic  than  similar  affec- 
tions of  the  face ; and  when,  as  it  often  does,  it  termi- 
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Elemen-  nates  in  effusion  of  pus  tmon;  the  muscles,  the  patient 
***Wom  recovers. 

MeJid»c  The  extremities  are  more  commonly  the  seat  of  ery- 

■ iipelatou*  inflammation  than  the  trunk,  and  the  lower 

extremities  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  upper. 
When  these  part*  are  affected,  the  fever  is  less  severe 
than  in  erysipelas  of  the  head ; but  the  local  symptoms 
are  generally  more  formidable,  for  the  decree  of  heat  is 
greater  and  the  pain  »o  severe,  that  the  weight  of  a 
sheet  can  hardly  be  borne.  The  inflammation  likewise 
often  involves  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  which 
can  now  be  traced  by  white  or  red  lines  for  many 
inches,  as  from  the  knee  or  elbow  to  the  inguinal  or 
axillary  glands,  which  sometimes  enlarge  and  suppurate. 
If  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  ends  in  suppuration, 
the  abscess  is  aUays  diffuse,  and  the  swollen  limb  gives 
a peculiar  sensation  to  the  hand,  and  which  has  been 
compared  to  what  a person  feels  on  passing  over  a quag- 
mire. The  dark,  black,  discoloured  appearances  of  gan- 
grene are  too  obvious  to  render  any  description  of  the 
parts  so  affected  necessary. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  is  in  general 
easy.  For  a few  hours,  perhaps,  if  a joint  be  attacked,  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism  ; or  if  a surface 
be  uttacked,  it  may  be  confounded  for  a short  time  with 
erythema,  but  the  intumescence  and  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease quickly  enable  us  to  rectify  the  error. 

l*ro*jnosin. — This  disease  is  so  influenced  by  treat- 
ment that  it  i*  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  recoveries.  Some  practitioners  give  as  a result 
one  death  in  three ; while  others  affirm  it  to  be  only 
as  one  in  ten,  or  even  a much  larger  number. 

Treatment — Broossnis  states,  that  when  he  sonred 
with  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  he  ha*  seen  erysipelas, 
for  want  of  medicine,  allowed  to  ron  its  natural  course, 
and  that  the  result  was,  it  made  immensely  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  ended  either  in  suppuration,  in  gangrene,  or 
in  fatal  visceral  inflammation.  Some  mode  of  treatment 
is  therefore  imperatively  necessary  to  control  this  too 
often  fatal  disease,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  pro- 
fession arc  not  as  yet  unanimous  as  to  the  means  to  be 
adopted. 

Erysipelas  is  admitted  to  be  a highly  inflammatory 
disease ; and  in  the  opinion  of  one  {tarty  it  is  a disease  of 
simple  inflammation,  and  consequently  ought,  like  the 
other  phlegmasia’,  to  be  treated  by  general  and  locul 
bleeding ; while  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite,  party 
contend  that  it  is  a specific  inflammation,  and  that  a 
long  experience  has  shown  that  bleeding  is  often  inju- 
rious, and  that  a tonic  mode  of  treatment  is  much  more 
uniformly  successful. 

There  are  very  few  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  present  time,  who  have  not  bled  in  ery- 
sipelas, and  consequently  this  experiment  has  been  made 
on  a large  scale ; still  many  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
bleeding  allow  that  operation  to  be  occasionally  followed 
by  many  unpleasant  consequences.  Mr.  Lawrence,  for 
example,  speaks  of  having  obtained  much  success  by  this 
treatment ; but  in  seven  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas 
which  he  details,  and  in  which  bleeding  was  adopted,  in 
one  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hark;  while  in 
another  the  disease  ran  on  from  April  to  August  He 
also  gives  seven  cases  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  which  he 
likewise  treatrd  by  copious  general  and  local  bleeding, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  was  in  all  of  them 
driven  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  making  his  long 
incisions  on  account  of  suppuraiion  taking  place. 


In  France,  Dupuylren  also  adopted  a similar  Irent-  Elemen- 
ment,  in  the  belief  that  erysipelas  was  a disease  of 
simple  inflammation,  and  that  energetic  bleeding  was 
necessary  to  subdue  it.  He  gives  five  cases ; and  of  ■ - ^ 
these,  two  died;  a third  party  lost  the  use  of  a limb; 
while  in  a fourth,  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  treat- 
ment, continued  to  spread  ; and  the  fifth  only  appears  to 
have  entirely  recovered. 

The  treatment  by  bleeding,  it  has  been  seen,  has  been 
often  followed  by  no  many  unfavourable  exceptions,  that 
many  physicians,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  profession, 
affirm  that,  according  to  their  experience,  that  practice 
is  not  only  unfavourable  but  highly  injurious.  Anriral 
is  reported  to  huve  said,  *•  in  erysipelas  with  delirium 
bleeding  pales  the  skin,  but  the  disease  continues  ; the 
cellular  tisaue  remains  gorged,  and  death  follows.  We 
open  the  body  but  find  nothing.”  Cruveilhier  says, 

44  dex  eryxipHrs  renfris '*  is  a consequence  of  unusual  <>r 
too  abundant  bleeding,  and  he  considers  the  question  of 
hleeding,  in  this  disease,  to  have  been  44  depuis  long- 
temps  jvgee.”  Blache  and  Chomel  likewise  say  that 
14  experience  has  proved  that  general  bleeding  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  blanch  the  eruption  without  notably 
abridging  its  duration.”  In  this  country,  Drs.  Fordyce, 

Wells,  Pearson,  lleberden,  and  Willan  all  give  their 
testimony  to  the  frequent  ill  effects  of  bleeding  in  this 
disease;  and,  in  consequence,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
recommend  a tonic  treatment,  or  by  bark ; and  many 
practitioners  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  bark  is  a 
specific  for  this  formidable  disease.  There  seems  no 
reason,  however,  for  considering  bark  to  be  a specific  for 
erysipelas,  thmigh  a highly  useful  adjuvant,  for  it  seldom 
favourably  influences  the  disease  till  the  tongue  becomes 
brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient  consequently  reduced 
to  a slate  of  much  danger.  Indeed,  a long  experience 
in  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  has  rendered  it 
probable  that  a treatment  by  wine  is  much  superior  to 
that  by  quinine  or  hark,  and  greatly  so  as  a general 
principle  to  that  of  bleeding.  The  mode,  then,  of  treating 
acute  idiopathic  erysipelas,  whatever  be  the  part  uffected, 
and  with  whatever  symptoms  accompanied,  is  to  put 
the  patient  at  once  on  a milk  diet,  to  open  his  bowels, 
and  to  exhibit  4,  6,  or  8 ounces  of  wine  diluted  with 
water,  or  with  sago,  or  arrow-root,  in  the  24  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  This  mode  of 
treatment  cannot  be  instituted  too  soon,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  vary  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease ; fur  the  delirium,  if  preseut,  is  generally  tran- 
quillized, or,  if  absent,  prevented ; the  tongue,  also, 
more  rarely  becomes  brown,  or  only  continues  so  for  a 
few  hours,  while  the  local  disease  seldom  passes  into 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  In  a word,  all  the  symptoms 
are  mitigated  and  the  course  of  the  disease  shortened. 

In  a very  few  cases,  however,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  then  quinine,  gr.  j.  to  iij.,  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage  in  very  severe  cases  every 
four  or  six  hours  ; and  again,  a few  apparently  hopeless 
cases  have  been  saved  by  a drachm  of  quina  in  half-a- 

fint  of  barley  water  thrown  upas  an  enema  every  night. 

n very  mild  cases,  as  in  erysipelas  after  leech-bites,  the 
disease  may  be  in  a great  measure  left  to  itself,  or  be 
treated  hy  some  slight  purgative,  to  which  it  readily  yields. 

Many  other  methods  of  treatment  have  been  recom- 
mended, a*  by  tartarixed  antimony,  purging,  &c. ; but 
these  modes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means 
generally  successful. 

The  general  treatment  is,  by  most  practitioners,  accom- 
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Eie®*n’  panied  by  some  local  treatment,  as  blisters,  poultices, 
*dulw  of"  ^O,,,cntal'oos*  cold  lotions,  the  application  of  mercurial 
Medicine,  ointment,  drawing  a line  of  limitation  with  lunar  caus- 
tic,  punctures  with  the  lancet,  the  application  of  leeches, 
ami  large  incisions  through  the  integuments  and  clown 
to  the  fascia.  Hie  value,  however,  of  any  or  of  all  of 
these  auxiliaries  in  idiopathic  erysipelas  is  extremely 
doubtful ; for  even  the  most  simple,  und  apparently  the 
most  applicable,  or  cold  lotions,  are  supposed  by  Cullen 
and  many  other  close  observers  to  favour  the  formation 
of  pus. 

The  treatment  of  the  part,  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  is  a free  opening,  poultices,  and  the  ordinary  rules 
of  surgical  treatment. 

Dietetic  and  preventative  Treatment. — It  is  essen- 
tially necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  restricted  to 
a farinaceous  diet  and  to  slops  till  he  is  decidedly  con- 
valescent The  preventative  measures  are  cleanliness, 
separation,  and  ventilation  ; mid  the  attendants  should 
be  c autioned  of  the  great  probability  of  their  contracting 
thin  disease  in  the  event  of  any  contravention  of  these 
rales. 


Or  Hooping-Cough. — Pertussis. 

Hooping-cough  is  a disease  in  which  the  poison  pro- 
duces a slight  catarrhal  fever  followed  by  a peculiar 
paroxysmal  cough. 

The  origin  of  hooping-cough  appears  to  be  of  no 
distant  date.  Sprengel  not  having  been  able  to  trace  it 
beyond  1510,  when  it  was  endemic  in  Paris;  but  its 
epidemic  character  was  not  determined  till  1580,  when 
it  destroyed  a prodigious  number  of  children  through- 
out Europe.  This  disease  prevails  now  all  over  the 
world,  or  from  the  North  Pole  to  New  Holland.  It  is 
of  much  fatality.  8165  persons  having  died  of  this  dis- 
ease in  1839  in  England  and  Wales.  This  poison,  like 
(hot  of  the  exanthemata,  has  the  property  of  exhausting 
the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  to  its  future  actions  on 
the  first  attack. 

Remote  Cause. — The  fact  of  the  susceptibility  to  this 
disease  being  exhausted  on  the  first  attack  is  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  hoo  pi  rig-rough  being  caused  by  a particular 
agent ; but  in  what  manner  this  agent  is  generated  is 
not  determined.  This  disease  is  always  sporadic, 
sometimes  epidemic.  The  reports  of  the  registrar- 
general  for  the  year  1839  show  that  1674  died  in  the 
winter  quarter,  1208  in  the  spring  quarter,  644  in  the 
summer  quarter,  and  767  in  the  autumnal  quarter  ; but 
the  returns  at  present  are  too  few  to  allow  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  ratio  ns  to  season  be  constant.  The 
poison  has  probably  a telluric  origin. 

Predisposing  Causes.  — The  predisposition  to  this 
disease  i*  so  strong  that  few  persons  pass  the  period  of 
childhood  without  suffering  from  it;  but  it  may  occur 
at  any  subsequent  age.  The  early  age  at  which  the 
large  majority  of  patients  pass  through  the  disease  is, 
however,  a sufficient  reason  for  our  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  predisposing  causes. 

When  the  hooping-cough  is  once  excited,  the  patient's 
person  secretes  a poison  which  is  both  infectious  and 
contagious. 

Infectious.—  The  public  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  hooping-cough  is  infectious,  and  no  parent  will 
permit  his  yet  unaffecd  d child  to  mingle  with  such  as 
may  be  labouring  under  the  disease.  The  profession, 
also,  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fir>t  introduced  into  Van  Die- 
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men's  land  by  a female  prisoner,  and  subsequently  to  Elemen- 
liuve  spread  both  to  the  settlers  and  natives.  ,tr7  Pnn* 

The  infecting  distance  of  this  poison  must  be  con-  Medici nl 
rider-able,  from  the  utter  im possibility  of  isolating  the  * 

little  patient  at  home,  or  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  schools  and  asylums 

Contagious.  — Since  no  cutaneous  eruption  accom- 
panies this  affection,  the  fact  of  its  contagious  nature 
cannot,  as  in  the  exanthemata,  be  strictly  demonstrated. 

The  communication,  however,  of  this  disease  by  fomiits 
is  an  a fortiori  proof  this  law. 

Fomiies . — Rosen  conceives  that,  without  being  aware 
of  it.  he  has  often  carried  the  disease  from  house  to  house. 

Frank  also  says  it  is  often  propagated  from  patient  to 
patient,  from  house  to  house,  und  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. Lombard  says,  thut  in  Genera,  he  has  often 
traced  the  first  cases  occurring  in  that  city  to  a neigh- 
bouring town,  or  to  a sick  child  from  the  country.  It 
wus  some  years  ago  introduced  into  St.  Helena,  where  it 
proved  greatly  fatal,  the  captain  or  a ship  having  some 
children  labouring  under  hooping-cough  on  board  having 
been  allowed  to  semi  their  dirty  linen  on  shore  to  be 
washed. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  hooping-cough,  as  a 
general  principle,  affects  the  same  person  but  onre,  and 
the  exceptions  to  it  arc  exceedingly  lew.  Blache,  how- 
ever, gives  a remarkable  instance  of  a grandfather  and 
grandmother  catching  it  a second  time  from  their 
grandchild,  and  all  of  them  labouring  under  the  disease 
together. 

Co-exist*. — The  poison  of  the  hnoping-rough  may  co- 
exist with  many  other  poisons,  and  in  this  case  they 
often  greatly  influence  each  other’s  actions.  The  small- 
pox and  hooping-cough  have  often  co-existed  ; and  a 
very  common  and  fatal  combination  is  measles  and  hoop- 
ing-cough. Hooping-cough  and  cow-pox  is  not  unfre- 
quent. Indeed,  the  tower  classes  look  upon  vaccination 
as,  in  many  instances,  a cure  for  the  hooping-cough. 

Modes  of  Absorption.— If  the  luw  be  established,  that 
the  hooping-cough  is  both  contagious  and  infectious,  it 
follows  that  the  poison  must  be  absorbed  both  by  the 
mucous  membranes  and  by  the  cutaneous  tissue. 

Period  of  Latency. — Our  know  ledge  of  this*  fact  is 
at  present  extremely  imperfect,  hut  the  more  received 
opinion  is,  that  the  period  of  lutency  is  about  five  or  six 
days. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
poison  produces  slight  primary  fever,  which  fur  the 
most  part  subsides  on  the  specific  or  secondary  actions 
being  set  up,  which  arc  disordered  actions  of  the  pul- 
monary and  gastric  branches  of  the  eighth  piir,  enuring 
the  peculiar  cough  and  vomiting.  It  seems  probable, 
also,  that  this  poison  has  a tertiary  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  on 
the  substance  and  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  hooping-cough,  in  its  earliest  stage,  »*  merely  a 
disease  of  function,  and  often  continues  so  throughout 
its  whole  course ; for  many  cases  have  been  examined 
in  which  no  trace  of  inflammation,  or  other  disease,  has 
been  discovered  in  uny  part  of  the  body.  If,  however, 
the  disease  be  of  greater  intensity,  it  very  commonly 
produces  structural  disease  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  in- 
testinal canal,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Rusian  says,  “ I have  examined  some  children  that 
have  died  of  this  disease  with  great  care,  and  I have 
constantly  found  alteration  of  structure  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  most  common  of  these  alterations  is 
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Elrmra-  peripiieumony,  either  single  or  double,  with  pleurisy 
and  catarrhal  infl.nnmation  of  the  bronchial  mrm- 
M«Uciue.  ^rane*’*  These  fact*  being  corroborated  by  every 
. ^ _ , writer,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  thin  poisou 

acta  on  the  pulmonary  branch  of  the  eighth  pair. 

Dr.  Watt,  on  examining  the  body  of  his  son,  Robert 
Watt,  found,  “on  laying  open  the  stomach,  the  internal 
surface  hud  numerous  red  streaks,  the  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. There  was  also  an  universal  crust  of  exuda- 
tion, and  much  of  it  was  collected  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  not  owing  to  the  position  of  the  viscus.*’  In  two 
cases  that  died  at  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  inflammatory  appearance*  of  the 
lungs,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  were 
in  each  case  singularly  ml  and  injected.  Both  stomachs, 
also,  were  filled  with  the  glairy  matter  vomited  up  in 
the  disease.  This  poison  consequently  acts  on  the 
gastric  portion  of  the  eighth  pair. 

W'ith  respect  to  the  teitiary  actions  of  the  poison,  we 
occasionally,  on  opening  patients  that  have  died  of 
hooping-cough.  And  the  glandulac  aggregata*  vel  segre- 
gaUe  considerably  enlarged,  a circumstance  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  accidental,  when  Blache  states  it 
existed  in  five  cases  out  of  nine  that  he  examined. 
It  kxa-s  been  a question  whether  the  cerebral  symptoms 
were  the  result  of  the  violence  of  the  cough,  or  of  a 
tertiary  action  of  the  poison,  but  the  latter  theory  seems 
the  most  probable.  The  patient  sometime*  has  died 
with  formidable  convulsions,  and  yet  no  alteration  of 
texture  been  discoverable.  When,  however,  lesions  of 
structure  do  exist,  the  membranes  are  iujected,  and 
serum  effused  into  their  cavity,  and  into  the  lateral 
ventricles.  The  subs tance  of  the  brain,  also,  has  more 
puncts  cruenta  than  usual,  and  some  very  limited  por- 
tions arc  said  to  have  been  found  softened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  hooping-cough  arise 
out  of  the  previous  fever,  the  cough,  vomiting,  and  also 
the  different  inflammations  with  which  it  maybe  accom- 
panied. 

The  law  that  fever  precedes  the  cough,  though  generally 
true,  has  many  exceptions ; for  the  paroxysms  of  cough 
are  often  established,  and  more  particularly  in  summer, 
without  being  preceded  by  any  febrile  phenomena.  The 
severest  attack,  indeed,  seldom  confines  the  patient  to 
his  bed,  so  that  it  rarely  exceeds  that  accompanying 
ordinary  catarrh.  Hooping-cough  varies  greatly  in  in- 
tensity, and  is,  therefore,  divided  into 

Pertussis  mitior  and  into  Pertussis  yravior. 

Most  author*  divide  the  group  of  symptoms  of  hoop- 
ing-cough into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  compre- 
hends the  period  from  the  first  symptoms  of  illneas 
until  the  hoop  confirms  the  nature  of  the  cough.  The 
second  Mage  commences  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
cough  is  determined,  till  the  violence  of  the  cough  and 
the  danger  of  the  inflammation  be  past.  The  third  stage 
is  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  until  the  final  and 
happy  termination  of  the  disease,  or  else  the  occurrence 
of  loose  symptoms  which  destroy  the  little  sufferer. 

First  Stage. — The  early  symptoms  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  and  more  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall,  are 
those  of  a common  cold — as  hoarseness,  sneezing,  a 
watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  much  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  a short  dry  cough,  and  such  fever  and 
other  derangement  as  usually  attend  an  ordinary  cold. 
This  stage  usually  lasts  from  one  to  eight  days,  but 
Willan  has  estimated  it  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks, 
aud  Lombard  has  exteuded  it  to  six  or  eight  weeks. 


Second  Stage. — It  is  not  until  the  fever  remits,  and  Eleaww- 
is  about  to  pass  away,  (hat  the  cough,  which  had  di*- 
tressed  the  patient,  is  followed  by  the  characteristic  Medicine, 
hoop  On  the  occurrence,  however,  of  this  symptom,  . 

the  disease  is  fully  formed,  and  now  consists  ol  a series 
of  fits  or  paroxysms  of  severe  coughing,  which  occur 
at  uncertain  periods,  while,  during  the  interval,  the 
little  patient  often  enjoys  his  usual  health,  recovers  all 
his  gaiety,  returns  to  his  play,  and  rehslie*  bis  food  with 
good  appetite.  A paroxysm,  or  fit  of  the  hooping-cough, 
is  as  follow* : — 

The  approach  of  the  fit  is  often  denoted  by  an  un- 
pleasant titillalion  of  the  glottis,  by  a sharp  pain  in 
the  chest,  or  else  by  a spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  thus  warned,  tie 
instinctively  runs  to  his  nurse,  and  either  grasps  her 
arms,  or  lays  hold  of  her  chair,  to  support  him*elf 
during  the  paroxysm,  which  in  a few  minutes  or  a tew 
seconds  is  about  to  follow.  In  severe  cases  the  cough 
is  quite  convulsive,  and  so  rapid  is  the  action  of  tlte 
diaphragm,  that  the  air  is  almost  instantly  cx|>ellcd 
from  the  lung*,  and  the  patient,  half  suffocated,  turns 
black  in  the  face,  and  frequently  passes  his  urine.  At 
length  the  crisis  approach*-*,  the  diaphragm  relaxes,  and 
a violent  inspiration  follows,  accompanied  by  the  charac- 
teristic hoop.  This  sound  perhaps  remit*,  but  after  a 
few  r.erond*  returns ; and  thus  convulsive  inspirations 
and  expirations  continue,  till  the  patient  is  at  length 
relieved  by  a copious  expedoratiou,  or  else  by  vomiting. 

The  matters  expectorated  from  the  lungs  are  frequently 
thick,  viscid,  and  mucifurm.  When  vomited  fmm  the 
stomach,  the  patient  throw*  up  a glairy  fluid  of  much 
tenacity,  semi-transparent,  and  frequently  amounting 
to  the  greater  part  of  a pint;  and  should  he  have  re- 
cently eaten,  the  food  often  returns  with  it.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  stomach,  by  a sort  of  election, 
retains  the  food,  and  reject*  the  offending  matter.  K the  * 
fit  be  violent,  the  fluid  rushes  not  only  from  the  mouth, 
but  also  from  the  nostrils;  and  in  some  instances  is 
mixed  with  blood,  for  blood  occasionally  bursts  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  congested  vessels  of  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  the  eyes,  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

If  the  Mtethesoope  be  applied  to  the  chest  previous  to 
the  fit,  we  sometimes  detect  the  mucous  rhoncus,  com- 
mon to  catarrh ; yet  in  1110*1  cases  the  respiration  is 
natural.  During  (he  act  of  coughing,  the  respiration 
is  completely  suspended,  and  not  sensible  to  the  ear  in 
any  part  of  the  chest  On  the  hoop,  however,  taking 
place,  i he  air  is  heard  to  rush  with  remarkable  violence 
into  the  trachea  ; but  at  this  point  it  stops  for  one  or 
more  seconds  till  the  bronchial  tubes  relax,  and  the  air 
is  then  admitted  into  the  lungs. 

The  fit  having  subsided,  the  eyes,  which  had  nearly 
started  from  their  orbits,  resume  their  natural  position, 
but  are  inundated  with  tears  or  else  the  conjunctiva  it 
more  or  less  gorged  will)  blond : the  natural  expres- 
sion and  appearance  of  the  countenance  return*,  and  in 
a few  minutes,  in  favourable  cases,  the  good  spirits  of 
the  little  patient  are  renewed,  and  he  eat*  with  appetite. 

On  the  contrary,  in  severe  or  unfavourable  coses,  long- 
ccntinucd  exhaustion,  headache,  and  some  lever,  are 
the  prelude*  to  convulsion*,  inflammation,  or  the  other 
severest  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  paroxysm  varies  grratly  in  Irequency  and  seve- 
rity, but  in  general  its  Irequency  is  a*  its  seventy.  In 
ordinary  cases  it  returns  every  two  hours,  but  in 
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Eienien-  severer  cases,  and  especially  during  the  second  and 
'cPlesof"  wee^.  *l  returns  every  half  or  every  quarter  of  an 

Medicine,  hour,  or  even  oftener.  This  disease  commonly  reaches 
i - its  acand  at  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week ; 

after  which  the  paroxysms  diminish  in  frequency,  the 
intervals  are  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  to  a certain 
degree  convalescent.  The  duration  of  this  second  stage 
is  from  two  to  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Third  Stage. — The  third  stage  commences  with  the 
convalescence  of  the  patient,  when  the  paroxysms  become 
milder,  the  intervals  longer,  the  expectoration  more 
natural  and  less  in  quantity,  and  the  vomiting  ceases,  so 
that  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  much  improved. 
The  duration  of  this  stage,  however,  is  often  long  and 
variable,  and  the  cough  may  still  harass  the  patient  for 
many  weeks,  or  even  many  months.  It  is  to  this  stage 
that  the  term  chronic  is  usually  applied. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  stages  of  hooping-cough 
are  liable  to  greater  variations  than  in  almost  any  other 
disease ; for  this  complaint  may  terminate  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  after  a very  few  paroxysms,  or  it  may 
last  two,  three,  or  four  months,  or  even  more  than 
n year.  Lombard  has  given  a calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  paroxysm*,  of  an  ordinary  attack,  and  he  estimates 
them  at  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  day  paroxysms, 
and  four  hundred  and  fbuneen  night  paroxysms. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  on  ordinary  case  of  pertussis 
mitior,  or  as  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  mere  neu- 
roses of  the  parts  affected ; but  in  particular  seasons, 
and  in  particular  person-*,  many  accidents  may  arise 
to  complicate  the  symptoms,  ami  to  increase  the  danger, 
as  inflammation  of  some  of  the  tissue*  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or 
of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Inflammation  of  the  tnncou*  membrane  nf  the  bron- 
chia is  the  most  usual  complication  of  the  hooping- 
cough.  The  form  of  inflammation  may  be  that  in  which 
the  secretions  are  in  defect,  so  that  the  mucus  is  not 
only  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  but  is  thick  and 
viscid,  testing  the  patient  with  fruitless  efforts  to  free 
it  from  the  lung,  and  thus  causing  a frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysm.  In  other  cases  it  may  assume 
the  form  of  purulent  inflammation,  the  pus  secreted 
being  formed  into  sputa,  and  moderate  in  quantity  or 
else  it  may  be  thrown  up  pure,  as  from  an  abscess,  and 
so  enormous  in  quantity  as  to  amount  to  one  or  two 
pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  membrane  may  spread  to  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  when  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  symp- 
toms of  some  of  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia  will 
be  added  to  the  disease  ; but  the  most  formidable  acci- 
dent is  when  the  pleura  is  inflamed,  for  then  the  pa- 
tient’s sufferings  during  the  paroxysm  are  fearfully 
increased,  from  the  agonizing  pain  inflicted  during  the 
paroxysm  of  the  cough. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
» also  often  the  seat  of  inflamma'ion  ; and  this  is  denoted 
by  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  by  the  suppression  of  the 
glairy  fluid  thrown  up  by  vomiting,  so  (hat  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fit  the  patient  often  lies  in  a state  of 
complete  exhaustion,  unable  to  discharge  anything  either 
from  the  stomach  or  lungs,  or  even  to  hoop,  and  he  is 
now  said  to  labour  under  the  dumb  kink. 

In  mild  cases  the  bowels  are  little  afFccted  in  this  dis- 
ease. except  that  the  patient  sometimes  passes  his  feces 
during  the  paroxysm.  In  severe  forms  the  stools  are 
often  either  black  and  offensive,  or  else  consist  of  a 


colourless  mucus,  the  latter  evidently  depending  on  an  Kiamao- 
inflamed  state  of  the  muoous  follicles.  * dak/of* 

Headache  is  a symptom  which  usually  attends  the  ca-  Medic mr. 
tarrhal  stage,  but  generally  ceases  when  the  fever  sub- 
sides.  In  some  instances  it  continues  throughout  the 
disease,  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  forerunner  of  fatal 
convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  or  else  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  terminating  in  delirium,  coma, 
hydrocephalus,  and  death. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  febriculu  of  the  first  stage  is  the  result  of  simple 
catarrh,  or  will,  on  its  subsiding,  prove  to  be  hooping- 
cough.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cough  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  two  or  three  paroxysms  by  the  hoop,  the  diag- 
nosis is  perfect,  no  other  disease  being  accompanied  by 
this  symptom. 

Prognosis . — The  proportionate  number  of  deaths  to 
recoveries,  in  hooping-cough,  is  not  determined,  but  it 
greatly  varies  in  different  yean ; for  in  one  year,  says 
Frank,  hardly  a death  will  occur  from  this  cause  in  a 
large  city,  while  in  another  year  many  children  will  fall. 

In  genera],  however,  pertussis  mitior  is  rarely  fatal, 
while  pertussis  gravinr  is  very  commonly  so.  Lombard 
thinks  station  in  society  greatly  affects  the  mortality  ; for 
he  says,  and  may  fairly  assert,  that  of  ten  fatal  cases 
nine  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  reports  of  the 
registrar-general  show  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
from  this  disease  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  being 
in  the  metropolis,  iu  1638,  'III  percent.,  while  in 
England  and  Wales  it  was  only  *061.  In  the  year  1839 
■ Iso,  it  was  for  the  metropolis  ’061  per  cent.,  while  for 
Engl u nd  and  Wales  it  was  053.  Lombard  gives  the 
ages  of  40  fatal  caseB  as  follows:— 
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Treatment. — The  singe  of  invasion  is  seldom  marked 
by  symptom*  of  greater  severity  than  those  of  common 
catarrh,  and  consequently,  except  putting  the  patient  on 
a low  diet,  and  attending  to  his  bowels,  there  is  little 
occasion  for  medico*,  especially  as  the  diagnosis  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  complete. 

The  hoop  having  confirmed  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  the  second  stage  established,  the  disease  will  now 
run  Its  course,  and  two  indications  of  treatment  present 
themselves.  The  first  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  convul- 
sions, or  any  attack  of  inflammation,  either  of  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The 
second  indication  is,  alter  the  period  of  danger  is  past, 
to  prescribe  such  medicines  as  may  interrupt  the  course, 
and  anticipate  the  time  of  the  spontaneous  cessation  nf 
the  disease. 

The  best  mode  of  obviating  the  danger  of  cerebral 
irritation,  or  of  inflammation  of  any  of  the  organs  that 
have  been  mentioned,  is  to  mitigate  and  control  as  fur  as 
possible,  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms,  to  check  those 
secretions  which  sre  in  excess,  ami  to  excite  those  which 
are  in  defect,  and  these  object*  are  best  obtained  by  mild 
opiates,  combined  with  geutle  purgatives  or  laxatives. 

The  choice  of  the  opiate  has  been  considered  a matter 
b D 2 
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Etnmrn-  of  much  importance.  The  continental  physicians  have 
elplet  «f*  ^e**4,wei*  much  praise  on  hedudonna,  others  on  hem- 
MnUciae.  'nc^.  others  on  henbane,  while  others  have  contented 
- — v - themselves  with  opium.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 

that  neither  of  these  narcotics  posset*  any  specific  pro- 
perty in  controlling  this  disease,  so  that  the  selection  of 
the  particular  one  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
practitioner.  Rut  supposing  the  patient  to  be  a child, 
as  the  head  is  especially  the  organ  to  be  protected,  the 
mildest,  as  hyoscyamus,  or  the  ryrup  of  puppic*,  are  the 
safest  and  best-  Should,  however,  belladonna  be  se- 
lected, if  the  child  be  under  4 years  of  age,  the  dose 
ought  not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  a grain  ; or  if  hyoscy- 
ainus,  half  u grain  to  a grain,  every  six  or  eight  hours; 
while  if  it  be  the  syrup  of  poppies,  this  medicine  should 
be  given  in  such  fractional  doses  of  a drachm  as  are 
suited  to  its  age. 

But  nn  opiate,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  ought 
not  to  be  administered  alone,  and  some  purgative  or 
laxative  ought,  ns  a gent '’ll  rule,  in  all  cases,  to  be  com- 
bined with  it.  The  selection  of  the  particular  medicine 
is  perhaps  unimportant,  and  any  vegetable  or  saline 
purgative  will  perhaps  answer  equally  well,  as  the  con- 
fectio  senna*,  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil,  or  manna.  The 
neutral  salts,  however,  sit  easiest  on  the  stomach,  and.  as 
the  medicine  must  be  continuer!,  are  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  patient;  and  the  best  combination  for  children, 
perhaps,  is  syrupi  papaveris  c.  magnesite  sulph.  fia  5 fs. 
to  3 j.  ex.  mist,  camphoric  6tl#  vel  8'“  horis.  This  pre- 
scription generally  puts  this  disease  in  a safe  train,  and 
is,  in  many  instances,  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  its 
termination  in  a moderate  time.  „ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  stage  the  symptoms 
may,  in  a few  instances,  become  unfavourable,  and 
cerebral  irritation,  with  convulsions,  or  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  of  its  substance,  or  of 
the  tissues  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may 
complicate  the  disease,  and  now  the  treatment  of  the 
case  is  always  exceedingly  difficult,  and  frequently  un- 
successful. 

If  the  convulsions  should  come  on  suddenly,  and 
without  headache,  or  other  symptom  of  inflammatory 
action,  small  doses  of  any  opiate,  and  mustard  poultices 
to  the  feet,  often  relieve  the  patient ; but  should  the 
convulsions  still  continue,  an  assaftetida  injection  may  be 
thrown  up.  It  often  happens  that  the  convulsions  are 
combined  with  a suppression  of  the  vomiting,  and  of 
the  usual  glairy  discharge  ; and  in  these  cases  leeches, 
followed  by  a large  linseed  poultice,  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium.  If  the  disease  should  proceed,  and 
headache  or  other  symptom  show  an  affection  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  temples  and  cold  to  the  head. 

When  the  poison  excites  inflammation  of  the  . tissues 
or  substance  of  the  lungs,  bleeding  to  a limited  amount 
is  imperatively  required;  but  we  should  lie  satisfied 
with  such  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  as  may  obviate 
immediate  danger,  and  even  that  is  not  always  obtained, 
since  the  affection  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  bleeding,  as  in 
simple  inflammation,  for,  being  dependent  on  the  action 
of  a morbid  poison,  it  will  run  a given  course.  Blache, 
for  instance,  bled  in  nine  cases,  either  with  the  lancet,  by 
leeches,  or  by  cupping,  and  in  one  ease  no  less  than 
five  times;  yet,  he  add*,  with  a desolating  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  eight  out  of  the  nine  cases  terminated  fatally. 
This  resu'.t  makes  him  add  an  axiom,  in  which  every 
practitioner  will  agree,  that  there  is  in  severe  hooping- 


cough,  »8  in  typhus,  cholera,  and  many  other  affections,  Return- 
an  unknown  element  which  controls  all  these  inter-  farT  **r*n* 
current  inflammations.  Mv.IkiuL 

If  the  intestinal  canal  be  affected,  some  sharp  purga-  ■ „ ^ 
live,  combined  perhaps  with  calomel,  may  be  necessary, 
to  act  on  the  bowels  and  free  them  from  their  contents  ; 
and,  if  the  stools  he  while  and  inuciform,  and  the  patient 
not  relieved,  an  enlarged  state  of  the  follicles  may  be 
suspected,  and  consequently  a large  linseed  poultice 
should  cover  the  aUlumen  for  some  hours,  preceiled, 
perhaps,  by  an  enema  of  syrup  of  poppies  and  barley  - 
wider,  and  which  afterwards  should  be  thrown  up  night 
and  morning.  Many  other  modes  of  treatment  have 
been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  and 
more  especially  a treatment  by  emetics  repeated  everv 
second  day;  but,  as  the  emetic  is  admitted  to  have  no 
specific  property,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  its 
action  can  be  salutary  , especially  as  in  most  instances  the 
patient  throws  up,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  after  each 
paroxysm  of  coughing. 

The  disease  having  passed  into  the  third  stage,  and 
the  inflammation  or  other  threatening  symptom,  if  any 
has  existed,  having  subsided,  it  is  desirable  to  attempt 
to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  cough,  which  often  ex- 
tends to  a most  distressing  length  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose tonics,  anti-spasmodic*,  and  other  remedies,  cither 
externa)  or  internal,  have  Wen  recommended. 

The  more  stimulant  anti-spasmodic*,  us  itssaftciida, 
musk,  castor,  oil  of  amber,  cuntharide*,  and  camphor, 
are  the  remedies  which  have  obtained  lire  most  suffrages 
in  the  cure  of  this  stage  of  the  hooping-cough.  Rut 
the  two  first  are  most  esteemed,  and  some  persons  even 
consider  ussafaeiida  to  W a specific,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  every  other  stage  of  the  disease.  Cullen,  how- 
ever, preferred  cinchona  to  assaftclida,  and  considered 
it  “ the  most  certain  means  of  curing  the  disease.*' 

Many  other  remedies  have  been  mentioned,  as  alum, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  arsenic,  and  many  pre- 
parations of  iron,  and  all  of  these  remedies  have  per- 
haps been  found  to  & certain  extent  useful;  but  in  esti- 
mating the  results  of  remedies,  however,  we  should  he 
careful  not  to  mistake  recovery  fur  cure. 

When  internal  remedies  have  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  hooping-cough,  the  cure  is  often 
attempted  by  means  of  local  treatment,  or  by  deriva- 
tives. The  early  physicians  applied  actual  cautery  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  ; the  modern  ones,  blisters  to  the 
spine,  or  have  directed  the  back  to  be  rubbed  with  the 
iinguentum  antimonii  cum  jiotassio  tartarizati,  or  with 
some  liniment  or  embrocation,  as  the  linimentum  cam- 
phoric, linimentum  ammonite,  or  with  assaf'cetida,  oil  of 
amber,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the  tincture  of  cantlmrides. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  these  do  little 
good  unless  they  contain  some  opiate,  whose  abnirpiiun 
they  facilitate.  Nevertheless,  “ Are  crede  tali  aaurHio  ” 
is  a truth,  however,  too  often  inculcated  as  the  result  of 
their  employment.  Foot  baths  and  the  warm  bath  have 
also  been  used,  and  often  with  much  efficacy. 

When  ordinary  remedies  have  failed  a change  of  air 
is  a resource  of  great  value,  and  was  first  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  in  hi*  thesis  De  Turn  Convulttvi,  in  1754  ; 
and  since  that  period  it  has  been  recommended  in  dan- 
gerous cases  by  most  physicians,  with  that  praise  it  so 
eminently  deserves.  It  is  determined  that  a change 
from  the  had  air  of  a town  to  the  purer  air  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  alt  times  of  great  benefit ; hut  I/nmburd  con- 
tends that  he  has  found  a change  from  the  country  to 
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Elemrn-  (he  town  to  be  beneficial,  and  that  the  patient  is  bene* 
taxy  Pi»n-  ^ven  by  a removal  of  so  short  a distance  as  half  a 

M«licii*e.  W*l«-  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  witness  more  striking' 
. ^ . instances  of  the  advantages  of  treatment  than  wc  occa- 

sionally ol»erve  in  patients  when  removed  from  Lon- 
don to  the  environ*,  for  in  a few  hours  they  often  recover 
from  an  apparently1  hopeless  state. 

Dieldir  and  General  Treatment. — The  patient  should 
not  be  allowed  animal  food  from  the  commencement 
almost  to  the  termination  of  the  disease.  It  is  desir- 
able also  that  the  temperature  of  his  upartment  should 
be  regulated,  and  that  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  any 
considerable  or  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold.  In 
mild  weather  also,  if  no  local  symptom  forbids,  he 
should  he  permitted  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
He  should  likewise  be  recommended  to  wear  (tunnel. 

There  are  no  known  means  of  prevention,  except  an 
entire  removal  from  every  source  of  contagion. 


Op  the  Cow-Pox — Vaccinia. 

The  cow-pox  is  a simply  contagious  disease,  (he  poison 
producing  a single  vesicle  at  each  point  of  puncture. 
No  death  from  ibis  cause  is  recorded  in  either  of  the 
reports  of  the  registrar-general. 

This  poison  is  the  only  beneficent  agent  known  in  the 
whole  range  of  morbid  poisons  ; is  immediately  drrived 
from  the  cow;  and  lias  the  singular  property  of  destroy- 
ing the  susceptibility  of  the  human  frame  to  the  small- 
pox, the  most  virulent  contagion  we  suffer  from.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  anti-variolous  properties  of  this  poison 
is  due  unquestionably  to  Dr.  Jenner,  who  introduced  it 
into  medicine  in  the  year  1798.  The  necessity  for  such 
a remedy  arose  out  of  the  circumstance,  that  notwith- 
standing the  general  safety  of  the  patient  by  inoculation, 
still  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  euablc  him  to 
undergo  that  operation  were  so  considerable  that  a large 
portion  of  the  population  were  altogether  unprotected. 
The  practice  of  inoculation  consequently  was  only  a 
means  of  more  widely  extending  the  disease ; and  it 
was  calculated,  from  data  submitted  to  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  for  the  fifty-five  year*  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  inoculation  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  small-pox  was  as  72  in  1000,  while  in 
the  Inst  thirty  years  of  the  past  century  it  arose  to  95 
in  1000.  Inoculation  consequently  was  a protection  to 
the  rich,  hut  it  was  destruction  to  the  poor,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  ibis  antidote,  of  which  Dr.  Jenner  so 
ably  and  so  successfully  availed  himself. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  in 
the  cow  is  probably  a poison  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  whence  derived  is  quite  unknown.  The  disease, 
however,  for  the  most  purt  prevails  epidemically,  and  so 
irregularly,  that  Talleyrand  wrote  in  1831  to  the  French 
government,  desirous  of  obtaining  vaccine  matter  from 
a new  source,  that,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  the  cow-pox 
had  not  prevailed  among  the  cows  in  this  country  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  France  it  had  not  been 
met  with  up  to  that  time;  but  in  the  year  1836,  by  an 
inexplicable  bizarrerie , it  broke  out  in  three  separate 
districts  in  that  country,  or  at  Pussy,  at  Amiens,  and  at 
Hamhouiilet. 

It  is  singular,  looking  to  the  deep  interest  connected 
with  the  subject,  that  we  are  still  unacquainted  with  the 
exact  nature  of  the  vaccine  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
cow,  lor  Dr.  Jenner  has  left  us  no  drawing,  and  only  a 
very  imperfect  description  of  the  eruption  from  which 
he  vaccinuted.  The  difficulties  which  surround  this 


question  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Heim  Kltn..  *»- 
contends  that  the  cow  is  subject  to  no  less  than  eight 
distinct  forms  of*  cow-pox,  five  of  which  arc  communi- 
cable  to  niun.  Indeed  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  — 
among  authors  in  their  description  of  the  cow-pox  in 
the  cow  : for  some  describe  it  as  a local  disease  of  the 
teat,  and  void  of  fever;  others,  as  a local  disease  with 
fever.  Everybody  describes  the  pock  as  multiplex,  and 
Jenner  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  hi*  first  lymph 
from  an  epizootic  in  which  the  eruption  extended  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  base  of  the  horn.  The 
last,  and  perhaps  the  best,  account  of  the  cow-pox  in 
the  cow  is  that  of  Mr,  Ceely,  who  observed  the  disease 
recently  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  who  hus  published  a 
description  of  it,  with  draw  ing*,  in  his  I arioltt  Vaccina?, 
and  has  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  more  accurate 
observation  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  poison  derived  from  the  cow  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  cow-pox  in  many  animals,  as  the  dog,  the 
goat,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the  hors- . It* 
most  important  transmission,  however,  is  to  man  ; and 
matter  taken  from  the  cow  produces  in  the  human 
subject  the  peculiar  disease  termed  the  cow-pox ; but 
supposing  the  pustule  to  be  multiplex  in  the  cow,  the 
disease  is  so  modified  that  only  one  pustule,  as  a general 
rule,  results  at  each  point  of  puncture  in  man.  Matter 
taken  from  the  human  subject  is  said,  by  retro-inocu- 
lation, to  produce  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow  ; but 
now,  strange  to  say,  if  the  original  disease  ha*  been 
correctly  observed,  it  gives  one  pustule  at  each  point 
of  puncture,  uud  no  more.  The  laws  of  the  cow-pox 
virus,  when  introduced  into  the  human  subject,  are  as 
follows 

fVedisyosing  Causes. — As  a general  principle,  to  which 
there  ure  few  exceptions,  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are 
equally  liable  to  this  affection.  The  adult,  however,  is 
less  susceptible  of  this  poison  than  the  child,  and  often 
requires  to  be  vaccinated  two  or  three  times  before  the 
disease  is  produced.  As  vaccination  is  practised  merely 
as  a preventative  of  the  small-pox,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that,  of  8714  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1839, 

2235  took  place  in  children  under  one  year  old.  It 
will  be  ptain,  therefore,  that  the  earlier  the  little  patient 
can  be  vaccinated  consistent  with  it*  health  the  better. 

Contagious. — The  contagious  nature  of  this  disease 
is  the  basis  of  its  u*e  in  medicine  ; and  the  vaccine 
poison  i*  found  intimately  combined  with  the  lymph, 
llie  pus,  or  the  crust  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  It  is  most 
energetic,  however,  in  the  lymph  ; less  so  when  com- 
bined with  tin?  pus ; and  most  feeble  of  all  in  the  crust ; 
so  much  so  that  Boosqnel  thinks  if  the  latter  be  formed 
on  a pustule  iu  any  way  broken  or  interfered  with,  it  is 
entirely  useless  and  inert.  An  analysis  of  vaccine  lymph 
has  given  nothing  but  water,  albumen,  and  some  rudi- 
mentary crystals  commou  to  all  serous  fluid*;  the  spe 
cific  agent  escaping  detection.  The  lymph  can  be  pre- 
served in  an  active  stale  ut  an  ordinary  temperature 
between  two  plate*  of  glass  for  a considerable  Lime  ; but 
if  heated  to  120°,  or  if  frozen,. it  loses  the  power  of 
communicating  the  disease- 

Fomiles, — The  fact  of  vaccniation  is  a sufficient  proof 
of  this  law. 

Susceptibility  exhausted.— A*  a general  law  the  vac- 
cine disease  affects  the  individual  but  once  during  lift. 

The  more  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is  that 
the  vaccine  poison  not  only  protect*  the  constitution 
against  iteelf,  but  atso  against  the  small-pox,  and  red- 
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Ki.men-  procall v ihe  small-pox  poison  protects  the  constitution 
tarv  Hrin-  llol  onjy  against  itself,  but  also  against  the  cow-pox 
Medici  n't'  v'rm-  l*  •*  upon  the  presumption  that  this  rule  is  true 
, _ L_  * . that  the  cow-pox  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  as  a 
preservative  remedy  agaiust  the  small-pox.  On  it#  first 
introduction  the  low  was  supposed  to  be  universal,  but 
each  year’s  experience  has  shown  numbers  of  persons 
susceptible  of  a modified  small-pox,  or  other  more  se- 
vere form  of  that  disease,  after  vuccination.  The  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  the  proportionate  number  of 
exception*  to  the  alleged  law  i»  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  connected  with  vaccination,  and  must  de- 
termine the  actual  value  of  this  great  discovery. 

Dr.  Jenner  ever  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  vaccine 
and  smnll-pox  virus  were  essentially  the  same ; he  in- 
ferred. therefore,  that  as  the  patient  wa#  occasionally 
attacked  a second  time  with  small-pox,  so  that  vaccina- 
tion would  fad  in  protecting  the  system  from  small- pox 
in  an  equal  number  of  instances,  or  in  about  one  iu  one 
hundred-  The  number  of  case  * of  failure,  however,  are 
unhappily  gteutly  beyond  this  proportion,  for  Rnusquet 
thinks  that  in  the  epidemic  in  Marseilles,  one  in  fifteen 
of  the  person*  vaccinated  took  the  small- pox;  audit 
results  from  the  best  data  we  at  present  posses#,  that  in 
about  one  person  iu  twenty  vaccination  lusr*  it#  protect- 
ing influence  altogether,  or  else  ceases  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution beyond  a period  varying,  perhaps,  from  two  to 
ten  years,  when  the  party  again  acquires  a suscepti- 
bility to  an  attack  of  small-pox  ; an  attack,  however,  so 
modified,  that  the  proportionate  mortality  from  small- 
pox after  vaccination  is  only  seven  per  cent,  while  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  the  natural  small-pox,  the  party 
not  having  been  vaccinated,  is  no  less  than  thirty-six 
per  cent,  or  five  times  greater. 

It  is  certain,  nl>o,  that  the  constitution  of  a vaccinated 
person  does,  in  a given'  number  of  cases,  acquire  a fresh 
susceptibility  to  the  vaccine  virus,  and  sometimes  so 
rapidly  that,  according  to  llouch,  modified  vesicles  may 
be  obtained  at  a very  short  period  after  vaccination. 
These  circumstance#  may  appear  to  diminish  the  great 
value  of  vaccination ; but  in  estimating  the  actual  rc- 
sultof  this  practice  to  the  community,  we  find  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  population  arc  permanently  pro- 
tected from  the  small-pox.  Again,  if  we  suppose  the 
calculation  to  be  correct  that  40,000  persons  died  in 
England  and  Wales  from  small-pox  in  1800,  when  the 
population,  according  to  Mr.  Finlaiscro,  was  only 
0,187,186,  the  total  mortality,  taking  the  estimated  popu- 
lation iu  Ib38  at  15,324,720  persons,  should  in  the  pre- 
sent day  be  at  least  70,000;  but  the  number#  that  died 
from  that  disease  in  1839  were  only  9,131,  showing  a 
diminution  of  mortality  from  this  cause  of  more  than 
six-sevenths  in  England  and  Wales.  In  short,  the  rea- 
sons for  preferring  vaccination  to  inoculation  is  the 
annual  preservation  of  more  than  60,000  lives. 

Co-exists.—  The  vaccine  virus  is  capable  of  co-existing 
with  many  other  poisons,  ns  with  that  of  syphilis,  of 
scailatiua,  of  measles,  or  of  the  hooping-cough.  But 
although  cow-pox  often  exist#  contemporaneously  with 
those  diseases,  yet  we  constantly  find  the  one  modifying 
or  suspending  the  course  of  the  other.  Of  all  the 
complications  of  the  cow-pox  with  other  morbid  poi- 
sons, that  with  the  small-pot  is  fraught  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and  we  find  these  two  diseases  co-existinjr, 
preceding,  and  fallowing  each  other.  If  the  poison 
of  the  cow-pox  and  of  the  small-pox  be  separably 
inserted  in  different  places,  for  imluiice,  in  the  same 


person  and  at  the  same  time,  or  within  a week  of  each  Elemen- 
other,  both  diseases  form,  co-exi(*t.  and  each  pursues  its  UrJ 
respective  course.  The  lymph  also  Iroin  the  vaccine  ve-  Hedlcin* 
side  wiil  produce  the  vaccine  disease,  while  that  from  the  . , 

variolous  pustule  will  produce  the  email-pox.  Again, 
if  the  two  punctures  be  near  each  other,  one  common 
areola  will  surround  both  punctures. 

When  a person  has  been  inoculated  with  a mixture  of 
the  variolous  and  vaccine  poison#,  Adams  slates  only 
one  will  take  effect.  This  effect,  however,  is  not  uni- 
form ; lor  Bousquet  inoculated  three  children  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two  poisons ; two  had  the  cow-pox  only, 
but  in  the  third  (he  cow-pox  preceded,  continued  its 
usual  course  till  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  when 
a slight  eruption  of  thesmall-pox  appeared. 

If  the  patient  be  exposed  to  a variolated  atmosphere 
at  the  lime  he  is  vaccinated,  both  diseases  will  probably 
result.  If  vaccine  lymph  be  inserted  four  days  after 
exposure  to  the  infection  of  a variolated  atmosphere,  the 
two  diseaHes  may  co-exist,  or  the  one  may  precede  the 
other.  An  example  of  thi*  latter  occurred  a short  time 
ago  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; a child  that  hud  been 
exposed  to  variolous  infection  for  four  or  five  days,  was 
vaccinated,  but  the  vesicle  did  not  rise ; a modified 
small-pox,  or  variols  verrucosa?,  appeared,  and  ran  it# 
usual  course.  This  disease  terminated,  the  vaccine 
puncture  began  to  inflame,  a vesicle  formed,  which, 
th'iugh  small,  ran  its  course,  and  had  all  the  usual  cha- 
racters. 

**  When  the  small-pox  and  vaccine  disease*  have 
been  inoculated  about  the  same  lime,”  says  Willan, 

'*  the  eruptions  in  all  the  cases  I saw  were  of  the  spe- 
cies vulgarly  called  the  horn-pock,  being  hard,  semi- 
transparent, and,  though  of  long  duration,  did  not  ma- 
turate’’ This  statement,  a*  a general  piinciple,  is  cor- 
rect, but  there  are  exceptions  to  it;  Bousquet  ha* 
given  no  less  than  sixteen  cases  in  which  the  cow-pox 
and  small-pox  co-existed,  and  yet  all  tlie  patients  pe- 
rished. 

Variolous  matter,  inserted  on  the  ninth  day  after 
vaccination,  appears  to  have  its  actions  wholly  super- 
seded. Bousquet,  however,  affirm*  that  this  protecting 
influence  i#  imparted  as  early  as  the  fifth  clay. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — Vaccination  shows  that  this 
poison  i*  absorbed  by  the  cutaneous  tissue.  One  punc- 
ture is  followed  by  one  vesicle,  which,  when  normal,  is 
sufficient  togivethe  fullest  protection  to  the  constitution  ; 
it  is  usual,  however,  to  make  three  punctures  on  each 
arm,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a supply  of  lymph. 

The  experiments  of  Staed  show  that  the  poison,  after 
vaccination,  is  rapidly  taken  up,  and  the  constitution 
immediately  infected  ; for  in  no  instance  has  be  been 
able  to  prevent  the  disease,  although  he  ha*,  imme- 
diately after  ihe  puncture,  washed  that  part  with  water, 
or  a solution  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  chloride  of  soda. 

Bousquet  has  also  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
uf  the  vesicle  by  applying  the  cupping  glass  instantly 
over  the  punctured  part,  but  although  he  has  kept  it  on 
for  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  minute#,  till  phlyc- 
tena*  have  formed,  and  blood  flowed  in  abundance, 
still  iu  no  instance  ha#  he  been  able  to  retard  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Cerly  says,  that  he  has  produced  vaccine  vesicles 
in  young  children  without  puncturing  the  skin,  or 
merely  by  keeping  lymph  in  coutact  with  it,  and  ex- 
cluding the  air  bv  a c>>atiug  of  blood. 

Period  of  Latency. — Tfie  usual  period  of  latency  la 
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Elemen-  two,  sometimes  three  days;  but  when  the  system  h 
under  the  action  of  other  poisons,  the  period  is  often 
Medicine,  prolonged,  and  sometimes  even  three  weeks  have 
- 1— elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  puucture  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicle. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is— the  vaccine 
virus  is  absorbed,  probably  infects  the  blood,  lies  latent 
in  it  a few  hours,  and  then  produces  its  specific  action, 
or  a pustule  at  each  point  of  insertion. 

The  vaccine  pustule  runs  a given  course  of  varus  and 
of  vesicle,  terminating  by  a concretion  which  forms  the 
crust.  The  stageof  varus  lasts  but  one  day.  The  vesicu- 
lar stage  is  four  days  umbilicaitd  and  three  acuminated. 
The  process  of  incrustation  is  alan  three  days,  and  that 
of  detaching  the  cruat  three  days  more;  so  that,  allow- 
ing three  days  for  incubation,  the  whole  duration  of 
the  disease  from  the  time  of  puncture  to  the  detaching 
of  the  crust  is  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days.  A 
slight  fever  usually  occurs  about  the  eighth  day,  and 
lasts  about  three  days,  ami  occasionally  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease  i*  accompanied  by  a slight  fever. 

The  first  day  alter  vaccination  we  observe  nothing 
but  the  redness,  winch  is  inseparable  from  every  punc- 
ture. On  the  following  day  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  vaccinatum  has  taken  place.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  sometimes  a little  earlier,  atul  some- 
times a little  later,  the  punctured  part  is  seen  to  be 
inflamed,  and  the  varus  of  the  future  pustule  is  formed, 
and  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  a sensation  of  hardness. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  varus  has  considerably  enlarged, 
and  on  the  fifth  a vesicle  bas  formed  on  its  apex,  and 
lymph,  in  some  instances,  may  now  be  collected  from  it. 
This  vesicle  is  yet  depressed  at  its  centre,  or  umbilicated. 
Usually  about  the  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  vaccina- 
tion, or  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  from  the  appearance  of  the 
varus,  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  greatest  size,  and  is 
from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  still  umbili- 
cated, its  cuticle  white  and  opaque,  but  a brown  spot 
has  appeared  in  the  centre,  which  shows  that  tire  cellular 
bride  which  ties  it  down  i<  about  to  rupture. 

On  the  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  the  puncture,  a 
bright  red  areola  encircles  the  base  of  the  pustule;  an 
appearance  which  led  Jenner  figuratively  but  happily  to 
remark,  that  it  was  now  “ the  pearl  upon  the  rose 
between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day  the  cellular  bride 
ruptures,  and  the  vesicle  fills  or  becomes  acuminated. 
At  this  period  the  red  areola  enlarges,  and  is  of  a deeper 
red,  while  a slight  fever,  termed  the  “fever  of  vaccina- 
tion,” comes  on,  and  lasts  from  three  to  four  days. 
About  the  eleventh  day  the  fever  subsides,  and  between 
the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  days  the  pustule  ruptures, 
and  secretes  a fluid  which  forms  a crust.  The  inflam- 
matory areola  has  already  began  to  alwite,  and  generally 
before  the  seventeenth  day  the  crust  falls  off,  leaving 
the  usual  large  round  cicatrix. 

The  vaccine  cicatrix  is  round,  deep,  radiated,  and 
puckered,  and  is  more  marked  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  recent,  but  is  never  entirely  effaced  by  time. 
Considered  anatomically,  the  vaccine  pustule  lias  been 
compared  to  a spire-box,  being  divided  into  a number 
of  cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  a thin  crllular 
tissue,  each  filled  with  a clear  diaphanous  fluid.  These 
cells  do  not  communicate  together,  but  radiate  from  lire 
Centre  to  the  circumference,  the  centre  lieing  bound  down 
by  cellular  tissue,  giving  the  umbilicated  character  to 
the  pustule.  This  is  the  state  of  parts  from  the  sixth  to 
the  ninth  day  ; but  it  does  not  la-t,  for  the  lymph  now 


becomes  turbid,  is  mingted  with  pus,  the  central  bride  Elemen- 
ts broken,  the  cells  communicate,  and  the  pustule  rises,  urr  Prin- 
ts acuminated,  and  ruptures.  cipln  of 

Among  the  variations  in  the  course  of  the  pustule,  Medlria* 
Bousquet  mentions,  that  he  has  several  times  seen— 

“ plusieurs  fois*’ — such  differences  in  the  development  of 
the  pustules,  that  some  had  run  their  course  while 
oilicrs  were  only  commencing  it.  M.  Fribault  has  wit- 
nessed a fact  still  more  extraordinary,  or  a pustule  which 
had  completed  its  course  beginning  de  novo,  and  run- 
ning through  it  a second  time.  A still  more  singular 
anomaly  has  also  been  witnessed,  and  more  at  variance 
with  the  usual  laws  of  the  vaccine  virus,  or  a ge- 
neral cow-pox  eruption.  Bouaquet  gives  a case  in 
which  the  supernumerary  pustules  were  so  many,  that 
he  doubts  whether  the  distinct  Bmall-pox  ever  presented 
a larger  number.  A similar  case  also  occurred  on  the 
re-vaccination  of  the  Prussian  army.  A case  of  this 
kind  also  occurred  in  the  child  of  a gun-smith,  in  Ox- 
ford-street, and  which  at  length  died,  exhausted  by  an 
incessant  recurrence  of  pustules  all  over  the  body. 

Symptoms. — It  is  seldom  that  any  other  symptoms 
than  those  which  have  been  mentioned  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  except  some  occasional  eruption 
on  the  arm,  as  roseola,  strophulus,  or  lichen,  or  some 
unimportant  abscess  or  boil  on  the  same  part. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  favourable. 

Diagnosis . — The  circumstances  of  vaccination  of  the 
single  vesicle,  and  that  at  the  point  of  puncture,  render  it 
impossible  to  confound  this  disease  with  any  olher. 

Treatment. — The  patient  fchqutd  abstain  from  animal 
food  during  the  course  of  the  disease;  the  slate  of  the 
bowels  should  lie  attended  to,  and  occasionally  some 
slight  local  treatment  is  necessary,  when  the  arm  is  con- 
siderably inflamed. 

Of  the  Poison  op  Syphilis. 

Syphilis  is  a simply  contagious  disease,  consisting  of 
an  ulcer  termed  the  •*  primary  symptoms,”  produced  on 
nny  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  poison  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  also  in  a given  number  of  cases  of  many 
” secondary  symptoms,”  as  cutaneous  eruptions,  warty 
growths;  and  also  inflammation  of  the  bones,  of  the 
ligaments,  of  the  eye,  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  throat.  This 
disease  often  produces  much  unsightliness,  frequently 
great  suffering,  and  formerly  many  deaths;  but  in  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  medicine, 
the  mortality  from  this  affection  is  trifling,  only  142 
deaths  being  recorded  from  it  in  the  year  1H39. 

This  disease  is  of  modern  origin,  and  first  appeared 
in  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, but  without  any  sufficient  evidence.  The 
epochs  in  its  history  are  the  gradual  development  of  its 
laws,  and  the  connexion  of  the  primary  with  the  second- 
ary symptoms ; also  the  introduction,  first  of  mercury, 
then  of  sarsaparilla,  and  lately  of  the  iodide  of  potash, 
into  its  treatment. 

Remote  Cause. — The  combination  of  causes  produc- 
ing this  disease  is  entirely  unknown ; but  so  dissolute 
were  the  manners  of  the  times,  that,  in  a few  years,  it 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  has  at  length  per- 
haps infected  every  country  in  the  world.  The  disease 
is  now  entirely  propagated  by  human  contagion,  and 
the  poison  in  its  habiis  is  peculiar  to  man,  for  in  no 
instance  has  matter  taken  from  the  primary  sore  pro- 
duced any  similar  affection  in  animats. 
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RJruirn-  Ptedigioninq  Cowes. — -The  principal  circumstances 
«-nr,Prl»-  which  predispose  to  syphilis  ore—  impaired  health,  pecu- 
>i«dicine.  ,iarit>‘  o(  idiosyncrasy,  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness, 

..  intemperance,  and  climate. 

In  general  the  infection  by  this  poison  is  more  certain, 
its  action  more  immediate,  and  its  phenomena  more 
severe,  in  proportion  to  the  enfeebled  health  of  the  party. 
The  effects  of  idiosyncrasy  in  predisposing  to  this  dis- 
ease will  be  seen,  when  it  is  stated,  of  the  “ filles  pub- 
liques,”  some  very  few  escape  it  altogether,  and  arc  never 
infected,  while  others  may  be  said  to  pass  their  lives  in 
the  hospitals.  Another  remarksib'e  instance  of  idiiayn- 
erasy  occurred  ill  the  case  of  twins  born  of  infected 
|varents,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  a syphilitic  erup- 
tion. while  the  other  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  conse- 
quences of  want  of  cleanliness  and  of  intemperance  in 
producing  this  affection  are  palpable.  The  effects  of 
climate  are  remarkable  in  influencing  the  occurrence  of 
syphilis  ; thus  the  admissions  into  hospitals  for  this  com- 
plaint in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  coin  in  mid  are  only 
3.)  per  111,000  annually,  while  in  Great  Britain  they  are 
181.  The  primary  symptoms  also  are  said  to  be  milder 
in  tropical  than  in  northern  climates,  and  perhaps  owing 
to  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants.  The  se- 
condary symptoms,  however,  have  been  thought  to  be 
more  severe  in  Portugal,  in  the  Bermudas,  and  in  some 
parts  of  India,  sometimes  causing  a large  non-effective 
list,  or  » number  of  discharges  from  the  service. 

Ape  appears  but  slightly  to  affect  the  liability  to  this 
disease ; for  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the  adult,  and  even 
the  aged  occasionally  suffer  from  it.  The  strong  pas- 
sions of  youth,  however,  render  it  more  common  from 
early  adult  age  to  30.  The  sexes  probably  suffer  in 
nearly  equal  proportions, 

Contagious. — The  contagious  nature  of  primary  sy- 
philis is  generally  admitted,  for  it  is  a disease  which 
prevails  exclusively  among  a class  of  persons  indiscri- 
minate in  their  sexual  intercourse,  while  it  is  entirely 
wanting  in  those  whose  similar  indulgences  are  guarded 
by  a higher  morality  and  a purer  taste.  Many  persons 
in  proof  of  this  doctrine  have  voluntarily  inoculated 
themselves,  and  the  disease  has  in  most  instances 
followed.  Ricord  and  Beaumes  have  also  recently 
repeated  Mr.  Hunter's  experiment  of  inoculutiug  the 
diseased  patient  with  matter  taken  from  his  own 
primary  sores,  and  in  an  endless  number  of  instances 
they  have  succeeded  in  producing  44  a specific  primary 
sore.” 

The  primary  sore  is  very  frequently  followed  by  en- 
larged inguinal  glands  or  bubo,  ami  it  lias  been  a 
question  whether  matter  from  these  parts  will  commu- 
nicate the  disease.  The  experiments  of  Ricord,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  a specific  virus  often  can  be 
obtained  from  (he  superficial  ganglia,  but  not  from  (he 
deeper-scaled  ones,  unless  the  latter  lie  contaminated  by 
pus  from  the  former.  The  pus  also  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  leading  from  a primary  sore,  or  else 
in  an  abscess  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  will  also 
produce  a syphilitic  ulcer  by  inoculation. 

It  seem*  also  established  by  Mr.  Hunter,  by  Ricord, 
and  by  BeaumtK  that  pus  from  a syphilitic  tore  throat, 
or  np  inflamed  periosteal  membrane,  or  from  any  other 
part  the  teat  of  the  44  secondary  symptoms,”  is  inca- 
I table  of  producing  any  specific  affection  by  inoculation, 
and  consequently  i*  not  contagious,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  or  the  ulcerated  mouth  of  si  syphilitic  child, 
and  also  the  “ pustule  muqueux  ” or  warty  excie- 


tcenees,  which  sometimes  form  on  the  genitals.  The  Kienien- 
ulcerated  mouth  of  a syphilitic  child,  for  instance,  has  Ury  Priu- 
aometimes  occasioned  ulceration  of  the  nipple  of  the  Medfcin* 
nurse  that  gave  it  suck,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  . . 

slight  or  severe  secondary  symptoms.  The  cases,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind  are  few,  and  perhaps  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  shown  that  the  disease  may  have  been  con- 
tracted in  the  priroury  form  at  birth,  the  mother  being 
infected.  The  next  form  of  ‘4  secondary  symptoms  ** 
which  is  supposed  to  be  contagious,  are  the  warty  ex- 
crescences growing  from  the  genital  membranes. 

Willan  says,  he  has  produced  them  in  a healthy  jktsoh  by 
inoculation,  while  both  Ricord  and  Resumes  have  seen 
them  spread  from  person  to  person  in  a manner  difficult 
to  explain,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  contagion. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  syphilitic  virus  is 
unknown,  but  its  property  of  infecting  is  not  immedi- 
ately lost,  for  Ricord  has  preserved  it  in  tubes  in  the 
same  manner  as  vaccine  lymph  for  seventy-three  days, 
and  then  successfully  inoculated  with  it. 

Fomites. — The  repeated  instances  of  inoculation  are 
proofs  of  the  contagion  by  fornites.  Ricord  states 
that  the  nail  is  sometimes  the  instrument  of  transmis- 
sion ; and  he  gives  instances  of  persons  labouring  under 
syphilis  and  the  itch,  who  by  scratching theinsehes  had 
produced  primary  sores  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  body. 

Susceptibility  nol  exhausted. — No  prior  attack,  how- 
ever severe,  exempts  the  constitution  in  any  degree 
from  a second  uttack  of  syphilis.  Even  the  existence 
of  either  the  primary  or  of  secondary  symptoms  does 
not  prevent  the  |>atieiil  from  contracting  oilier  primary 
affections.  Many  unfortunate  females  in  consequence 
of  this  law  are  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  disease. 

Coexists. — The  co-existence  of  typhus  and  syphilis, 
and  of  syphilis  and  erysipelas,  is  of  daily  occurrence. 

Syphilis  und  itch,  syphilis  and  intermittent  lever,  are 
also  very  frequent.  The  frequent  co-existence  of 
syphilis  and  of  gonorrhma  has  given  rise  in  the  minds 
of  some  pathologists  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  poisons 
are  identical ; but  a multitude  of  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhera  will  not  produce 
syphilis,  unless  a chancre  exists  in  the  urethra.  Neither 
will  the  matter  of  syphilis  at  any  time  produce  go- 
norrhoea. 

Mode * of  Absorption. — The  poison  of  syphilis  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  means  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  tissues. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  period  usually  observed  to 
elapse  after  connexion  (ill  the  appeurunce  of  the  pri- 
mary sore,  is  from  four  to  eight  days. 

The  period  of  latency  which  elapses  before  the  se- 
condary symptoms  manifest  themselves  is  usually  long 
after  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore,  or  perhaps  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months;  but  cates  are  numerous  in  which 
the  period  of  latency  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  and 
especially  before  the  whole  scries  is  exhausted,  is  often 
singularly  long.  We  constantly  meet  in  the  London 
hospitals  with  cases  in  which  two,  three,  or  four  years 
have  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  the  primary  and 
beginning  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  some  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  fifteen  years  have  appeared  to 
be  the  period  of  latency  ; und  if  this  be  true,  a great  part 
of  life  may  pass  away  before  the  effects  of  the  poison  are 
entirely  exhausted,  and  the  disease  eradicated  from  the 
system. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  syphilis  is  that  the  poison 
is  absorbed  and  mingles  with  the  blood,  and  after  a 
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Elemen-  certain  period  has  elapsed,  produces  a specific  inflam- 
UPim*T  ,nat'on  m i>art  *°  w^'c^  was  applied  and  intro- 
Medkiae.  Sliced  into  the  system,  ami  which  is  termed  the  primary 
v . sore.  The  primary  sore  being  healed,  the  disease  is  in 

many  cases  at  an  end,  but  ill  a considerable  number  of 
instances,  the  poison  remains  circulating1  in  the  system 
in  a latent  state,  although  disarmed  indeed  of  its  power 
of  producing  any  further  primary  sore,  till  at  varying 
and  at  sometimes  very  distant  periods  it  causes  many 
M secondary  symptoms.”  or  affections  of  different  tis- 
sues, os  of  the  stein,  the  throat,  the  nose,  of  the  bones, 
of  the  periosteum,  the  ligaments,  and  also  of  the  eye  ; 
not  however  that  the  whole  of  this  long  series  is  in  all 
cases  set  up,  for  the  poison  more  commonly  exhausts 
itself  on  one  or  more  tissues  only.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  this  disease.  The  proofs  of  the  law  that  the  poison 
is  absorbed  and  mingles  with  the  blood,  arc  the  long 
•erics  of  secondary  symptoms  which  are  ofien  set  up, 
and  at  very  distant  periods  from  the  time  of  contamina- 
tion, and  also  the  infection  of. the  feetus  in  utero,  a cir- 
cumstance which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  ratio  of 
17  in  1000  in  the  children  admitted  into  the  HApita) 
des  Enfans  Trouvde. 

The  law  that  the  poison  produces  a specific  inflam- 
mation in  the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied  and  in- 
troduced into  the  system  is  so  universal,  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  it  has  any  exceptions.  Mr.  iluuter, 
however,  thinks  the  poison  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
glands  of  the  groin  inflame  without  any  primary  sore 
having  formed.  This  form  of  disease  is  termed  by  the 
French  pathologists  u bubo  d’emblee,”  and  Ricord 
thinks  he  has  seen  it  when  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
any  antecedent  or  concomitant  primary  sore,  while 
Beaumds  says  he  has  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from 
these  buboes,  and  produced  primary  symptoms. 

The  law  that  secondary  symptoms  follow  the  primary 
sore  in  a given  number  of  cases  is  unquestionable,  and 
the  returns  of  the  army  give  one  case  in  fifteen  as  the 
proportion. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

The  primary  ulcer  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  his  present  state  of  health,  and 
perhaps  by  some  modification  of  the  poison,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  generic  description  of  it.  We 
should  imagine  ulcers  resulting  from  inoculation  must 
be  most  uniform  in  their  character.  Ricord  however 
slates,  that  although  inoculation  as  a general  rule  gave 
a characteristic  ulcer,  yet  they  often  presented  differences 
so  great  as  apparently  to  constitute  different  diseases. 
Indeed  he  adds,  it  is  not  the  form,  the  induration,  or 
other  material  circumstance  which  denotes  the  peculiar 
ulcer,  but  rather  the  pus  it  secretes,  and  the  poisoning 
it  gives  rise  to.  All  other  conditions  vary ; the  secretion 
and  its  results  alone  remain  identical.  The  primary 
sore,  then,  is  endless  in  it*  character,  being  sometimes 
an  excoriation  so  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  patient  Sometimes  a pimple  which  itches,  or  a 
pustule  containing  pus,  and  which  being  broken  in- 
crusts, and  under  this  incrustation  is  an  eating  ulcer,  and 
this  ulcer  may  take  every  character,  from  the  superficial 
patchy  excoriation  to  the  deep  wide-spreading  phage- 
denic gungrenous  ulcer  destroying  the  entire  organ. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  these  different 
ulcers  into  species.  The  most  practicable  of  these  ar- 
rangements is  into  the  venerola  simplex,  venerola  super- 
ficial!*, venerola  indurata,  and  venerola  phugedeuica. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Of  these  the  venerola  simplex  is  the  most  usual  Elemen- 
form,  and  has  this  peculiarity  ; that  at  the  time  of  gro- 
nulation  there  is  an  elevation  of  the  edge,  and  a rising  Medicine, 
up  of  the  surface  of  the  sore,  which  eventually  becomes  ^ . 

exalted  like  a fungus  above  tbe  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  attaining  its  greatest  height  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  day,  and  on  its  cicatrizing 
leaving  a permanent  depression,  resembling  that  left  by 
the  cow-pox  or  variola.  The  time  required  for  healing 
this  sore  is  generally  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  in 
general  the  disease  runs  its  course  so  mildly,  that  except 
the  glands  in  the  groin  enlarge,  or  the  patient  suffers  from 
phymostB  or  paraphymosis,  his  general  health  is  seldom 
impaired.  The  other  forms  of  venerola  may  be  in- 
ferred from  their  designation ; and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  of  Mayo,  Skey,  Ricord,  Hunter,  Ac.,  for 
a more  particular  description  of  their  course. 

The  following  table,  from  Boyer,  Pratique  de  la 
Syphilis,  1636,  is  an  approximation  to  the  frequency 
with  which  different  parts  are  attacked  with  primary 
syphilis 

IN  THE  KALB. 


Fossa  between  the  glans  and  prepuce  . . . 

Orifice  of  prepuoe 

Fr*num  ........... 

Internal  surface  of  prepuce  ...... 

Surface  of  glans 

Outer  surface  of  the  prepuce  • , . , . 

Body  of  the  penis 

Orifice  of  the  urethra  ••«••••. 
Scrotum  . , . . . . . , . , 


269 

154 

132 

127 

49 

45 

41 

11 

S 


633 

IN  THR  PF-M.VLE. 

Fossa  navicularis,  or  posterior  commissure,  and  be- 
tween this  commissure  and  the  vagina  or  four- 


chetle 41 

Internal  surface  of  the  nymphte  or  petites  lev  res  . 37 

Meatus  urinarius  .........  12 

Labia  externa  6 

Coruncul*  myrti formes 5 

External  surface  of  the  nymph®  or  petites  lev  res  . 3 


104 

The  number  of  primary  ulcere  is  extremely  variable, 
sometimes  only  one,  frequently  a plurality,  as  four,  five, 
or  six,  while  Boyer  counted  in  one  person  sixteen,  and  in 
another  twenty-four.  In  general  they  are  more  nume- 
rous in  women  than  in  men,  the  surface  on  which  they 
usually  form  being  more  extensive.  When  there  is 
a plurality  of  ulcere,  they  are  often  of  very  different 
characters,  some  presenting  tbe  Hunterian  indurated 
base,  white  others  are  free  from  all  hardness. 

The  form  of  the  primary  ulcer  is  more  or  less  round, 
and  its  size  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number,  but  this  is  not  constant.  The  glans  has  often 
only  one  chancre,  and  this  seldom  exceeds  the  superficies 
of  a sixpence,  but  occasionally  it  extends  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  to  the  insertion  of  the  prepuce. 
On  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce  they  are  always 
large,  those  of  the  orifice  generally  round  and  small, 
while  (base  of  the  external  surface  of  the  prepuce,  of  tbe 
body  of  the  penis,  and  on  the  scrotum,  are  usually 
Urge.  Boyer  speaks  of  having  seen  them  of  the  size 
of  half-a-crown. 

The  duration  of  the  primary  ulcer  is  very  various; 
for  so me  ulcers,  from  which  secondary  symptoms  will 
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hitmen-  t result,  may  heal  in  a few  houns  while  Ricord  has 
tuty  Prin-*  inoculate*!  from  ulcers  which  have  lasted  eighteen 
M PitTt ni  mouth*.  The  venerula  simples  may  heal  in  a few  days, 

. ^ more  commonly  in  about  four  to  six  weeks,  the 
venerola  indurata  in  two  to  three  months,  while  the 
vcnerola  phagedenic*,  although  it  may  destroy  the  part 
or  the  patient  in  a few  day*,  yet,  in  any  other  case,  is 
alow  in  healing. 

The  cicatrization  of  primary  ulcers  offers  some  differ- 
ences. When  they  are  superficial,  they  often  heal  and  leave 
no  trace ; but  in  most  cases  they  have  an  indelible  and 
visible  cicatrix.  The  Hunterian  chancre  leaves  a deep 
cicatrix,  but  without  any  contraction  or  diminution  of 
surrounding  parts. 

Primary  ulcers  often  occasion,  as  concomitant  circum- 
stances, pbymosisor  paraphymosis,  and  that  enlargement 
often  followed  by  suppuration  of  the  inguinal  glands 
termed  bubo.  The  duration  of  the  bubo  is  very  vari- 
ous; it  seldom  last*  less  than  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
and  often  never  entirely  disappears. 

The  proportionate  number  of  syphilitic  persons  suffer- 
ing from  bubo  is  one  in  seven,  and  from  pbymosis  and 
paraphymosis  one  in  two  hundred  and  six ; and  it  is 
calculated  there  are  ten  cases  of  phymoeis  to  one  of 
paraphymosis. 

Secondary  Syphilis. 

The  secondary  affections  of  the  syphilitic  poison  em- 
brace a greater  variety  of  disease  than  results  from  the 
action  of  almost  any  other  poison,  as  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  of  .the  throat,  of  the  nose,  of  the  bones,  car- 
tilages, and  ligaments ; also  of  the  eye,  and  lastly,  the 
formation  of  many  adventitious  warty  growths. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  pathologist*,  that  the  nature  of 
the  primary  sore  influences  the  nature,  a*  well  us  the  num- 
ber, of  the  secondary  symptoms.  But  every  practitioner 
must  have  observed  so  many  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
the  severest  secondary  symptoms  sometimes  following 
the  slightest  and  most  tractable  primary  sore ; and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  formidable  primary  sores 
being  often  followed  by  the  mildest  secondary  symp- 
toms, that  the  fact  is  far  from  established.  If,  how- 
ever, we  take  the  nature  of  the  primary  sore  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  similar  secondary  symptoms  may 
follow  occasionally  a similar  primary  sore,  and  thus  form 
distinct  groups  or  families. 

Cutaneous  Affection/. — Of  all  the  secondary  symp- 
toms the  affections  of  the  skin  are  the  mo9t  remarkable, 
the  same  poison  producing  in  different  individuals 
almost  every  chronic  variety  of  disease  to  which  the 
skin  is  subject.  There  are,  however,  certain  specific 
differences  which  distinguish  the  syphilitic  from  the 
ordinary  affections  of  this  tissue,  which  they  similate,  a* 
the  shade  of  colour,  which  is  of  a deeper  red  or  **  copper 
colour;*’  also  a tendency,  on  subsiding,  to  stain  the 
natural  pigment  of  the  affected  part  with  a dusky 
hepatic  spot,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  original 
eruption — a discoloration  which  often  long  continues  to 
disfigure  the  patient,  together  with  a greater  tendency 
to  run  into  chronic  ulceration.  It  is  also  a characteristic 
of  syphilis,  that  two  or  three  dissimilar  eruptions  may 
co-exist  in  the  same  patient,  and  likewise  that  they  are 
seldom  accompanied  by  itching. 

The  syphilitic  erupt ious  admit  of  being  classed  under 
the  orders  papula,  *qunma,  exanthemata,  pustula,  vesi- 
cal*. t ubercu la,  and  macula  of  Willan. 


PRINCIPLES 

Papal  ir  Syphilitic*.— The  most  usual  forms  of  vene- 
real  papula*  are  lichen,  some  forms  of  prurigo,  and 
scabies.  The  species  of  lichen  met  with  in  syphilis  14*1,011*. 
are  the  lichen  syphiliticus  aud  the  lichen  syphiliticus  . ja— y—  • 
agrius,  or  / cabby  lichen. 

The  lichen  syphiliticus  is  an  eruption  consisting  of 
a number  of  small,  firm,  solid  elevations,  or  papule 
of  the  skin,  which  inflame  and  desquamate,  leaving  the 
inflamed  part  covered  with  a scurf ; and  among  them 
may  occasionally  be  seen  papule,  with  acuminated 
vesicles  containing  lymph  or  pus.  The  colour  of  the 
lichenous  spot*  varies  from  a pale  red  to  a deep  crim- 
son, deadened  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
gives  them  an  appearance  of  scaliness.  As  each 
lichenous  spot  declines,  it  leaves  a brown  or  copper- 
coloured  stain  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  affection, 
and  which  frequently  lasts  a considerable  time.  This 
variety  often  consists  of  a series  of  crops,  and  each  crop 
is  frequently  ushered  in  with  a smart  attack  of  fever, 
which  docs  not  always  subside  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  pain*  in  the 
limbs,  which  are  most  severe  at  night.  The  papula 
of  this  eruption  arc  often  very  numerous,  particularly 
on  the  face ; also  on  the  ala  of  the  nose,  aud  the  com- 
missure of  the  lips,  as  also  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and 
arms.  This  form  seldom  ulcerates,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied by  pruritus. 

The  lime  of  the  appearance  of  this  eruption  after  in- 
fection is  extremely  uncertain ; but  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
observed  it  to  occur  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  weeks.  Its 
duration  is  extremely  capricious;  sometimes  it  will  de- 
cline in  a few  days,  while  it  may  last  many  weeks  or  many 
mouths.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  form*  of 
lichen  by  the  papula  being  more  numerous  and  more 
confluent,  and  by  their  running  more  frequently  into 
small  oval  clusters,  whose  greatest  diameter  may  equal 
that  of  a shilling;  and  also  by  their  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  interspaces  covered  with  papula. 

The  lichen  syphiliticus  a gnus  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding variety  in  the  eruption  appearing  without  fever, 
in  its  being  of  a brighter  red  or  copper  colour,  and  by 
discharging  a thin  fluid,  which  concretes  into  a scab ; 
so  that  should  the  disease  be  neglected,  the  clusters 
have  a tendency  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcerated  papula 
are  generally  in  large  patches,  sometimes  exceeding 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  lichen  syphiliticus 
is  exceedingly  common,  but  (he  lichen  agrius  is 
less  so.  They  often  co-exist  with  most  of  the  syphi- 
litic eruptions,  as  well  as  with  many  other  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms,  as  affections  of  the  eye,  of  the 
bones,  or  of  the  throat. 

The  pmrigo  syphilitica  is  a less  frequent  form  of 
cutaneous  eruption  than  the  lichen  syphiliticus.  It 
attacks  principally  the  pudenda  of  both  sexes,  often 
spreads  to  the  thighs,  and  discharges  an  acrimonious 
matter,  which  inflames  and  excoriates  the  parts  over 
which  it  flows ; or  should  the  eruption  occur  in  the  fold* 
of  the  limb,  of  the  opposite  parts  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

The  scabies  syphilitica  is  the  third  form  of  papular 
eruption,  and  greatly  resembles  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Realties  papulifonuU,  but  it  is  in  no  degree  vesicular, 
neither  is  it  accompanied  by  pruritus.  It  principally 
attacks  the  arms,  thighs,  and  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
may  co-exist  with  every  form  of  secondary  syphilis. 

Squanue  Syphliticte. — The  squamous  forms  of  sy* 
pbilis  are  lepra  syphilitica  and  psoriasis  syphilitica. 
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Rkrom-  The  s ypliilitic  lepra  appears  in  circular  patches  which 
tary  Prio-  resemble  those  of  the  lepra  nigricans  in  size  and  colour. 
Medicine  ^ arc  Mot  *’m^arb'  iocrusted.  The  harshness  and 
. J.  ^ dryness  also  of  the  skin,  so  remarkable  in  the  common 
forms,  do  not  occur  in  syphilitic  lepra.  Each  patch 
originates  from  a small,  hard,  reddish  protuberance,  whose 
circumference  gradually  increases.  The  patches  are 
generally  distinct,  and  seldom  exceed  the  size,  says 
Willan,  of  a shilling,  though  sometimes  they  are  much 
larger.  They  have  a raised  edge,  the  central  part  ap- 
pearing a flat  surface  covered  with  thin  white  scales. 
The  leprous  form  of  syphilitic  eruption  takes  place,  like 
other  venereal  eruptions,  at  very  different  periods  after  in- 
fection in  different  cases.  If  no  medicines  are  employed, 
it  is  said  to  terminate  in  venereal  blotches. 

Tliis  eruption  may  be  generally  diffused  over  the 
body,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  parts,  as  the 
scalp,  neck,  shoulders,  or  to  the  thighs  legs,  and  wms. 
When  it  forms  in  the  gluteal  fissure,  on  the  scrotum,  or 
any  other  part  where  two  surfaces  are  in  contact,  the 
cuticle,  instead  of  desquamating,  is  smooth,  of  a dull 
white  or  grey  colour,  and  covered  with  an  unctuous 
matter. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  psoriasis  syphilitica,  or  the 
psoriasis  syphilitica  diffusa,  the  psoriasis  syphilitica  pnl- 
maris  vel  plaotaris,  and  the  psoriasis  syphilitica  guttata. 

The  psoriasis  Syphilitica  diffusa  scarcely  differs  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  this  eruption,  except  in  being 
something  deeper  in  colour.  Its  moat  usual  seat  is  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  fore  arm,  or  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  leg  or  knee;  hut  it  may  ailuck  many  other  parts, 
as  the  forehead,  breast,  buck  of  the  neck,  or  pubis.  It  not 
unfrequently  accompanies  periostitis  of  the  tibia  or  ulna. 

The  psoriasis  Syphilitica  paimaris  vti  plantaris  is 
described  by  Haver  in  the  following  terms  u In  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  syphilitic 
psoriasis  is  almost  always  distinct.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance by  a number  of  spots,  from  three  or  four  liues  in 
diameter,  but  little  or  not  at  all  prominent,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour  very  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  horny 
indurations  of  the  cuticle,  often  seen  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  If,  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  a portion  of 
the  whole  of  the  epidermis  be  removed,  a thin  laser  of 
a yellowish  substance  will  frequently  be  found  deposited 
between  the  surface  of  the  cutis  and  the  detached 
cuticle.  Small  lamellar  scales  are  very  regularly  thrown 
off  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  and  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  almost  always  present  a mixture  of  yellow, 
of  red,  of  violet,  and  of  copper>col»urrd  spots,  or 
blotches  surrounded  by  an  epidermic  rim.  The  spots 
of  syphilitic  psoriasis  are  occasionally  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a large  ring,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  : at  other 
times  they  present  the  appearance  of  a kind  of  arc  of  a 
circle,  something  like  psoriasis  gyrata.** 

When  this  eruption  affects  a fold  of  the  skin,  as  be- 
tween the  toes,  or  the  fingers,  or  the  nates,  or  thighs, 
the  skin  is  elevated  into  a soft  flat  or  convex  surface,  at 
first  moist  and  whitish,  then  excoriated  and  red,  and  at 
length  ruptured  into  cracks,  rhagades,  or  fissures.  That 
part  of  the  finger  or  toe  on  which  the  nail  is  placed  is 
often  attacked,  when  a separation  of  the  nail  follows, 
and  the  affection  is  now  termed  syphilitic  onychia. 

**  If  mercury  be  not  employed/*  says  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael, **  the  eruption  proceeds  to  ulceration  in  the 
following  manner: — Each  spot  is  covered  with  scales, 
or  by  scurf,  which  is  thrown  off  and  succeeded  by 
another ; and  every  succeeding  scurf  which  is  formed 


becomes  thicker  thsn  the  preceding,  till  at  length  it  KJerneu- 
fu mis  a crust,  under  which  matter  collects,  and  it  becomes  tary  Prin- 
a true  ulcer,  in  which  state  it  spreads  very  slowly.**  Medicine 

The  psoriasis  Syphilitica  guttata  may  appear  par-  . — y _ 
lially  or  generally  on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is 
principally  on  the  extremities  and  on  the  scalp  that  it  is 
most  frequently  seen.  It  appears  in  irregular  round 
patches  of  two  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  more  elevated 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  of  a reddish 
colour,  covered  with  one  or  more  scales,  which  are 
readily  detached,  and  on  falling  off  leave  a hard,  dry, 
polished  surface.  Biet  observes,  it  is  always  surrounded 
by  a whitish  edge,  similar  to  that  which  marks  the  disc 
of  a vesicle,  but  this  is  not  constant. 

The  psoriasis  preputialis  appears  in  the  form  of  deep 
chaps  or  cracks  around  the  margin  of  the  prepuce, 
which,  like  similar  affections  of  the  lip,  are  extremely 
irritable,  and  apt  to  bleed  whenever  any  attempt  is 
made  at  retraction,  but  which,  from  the  loose  cellular 
texture  of  the  prepuce,  btc  in  this  case  generally  much 
deeper.  The  discharge  is  generally  of  a glutinous 
nature,  sometimes  purulent  if  improperly  treated ; the 
healing  process  is  otten  very  tedious.  This  disease  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  bubo,  or  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands. 

JSLranfAemofo  Syphilitica. — The  species  of  this  genus, 
though  very  numerous  when  they  arise  from  ordinary 
causes,  yet  in  syphilis  are  chiefly  limited  to  four  kinds, 
or  to  the  roseola  syphilitica  fcbrilis,  the  roseola  syphi- 
litica annular^,  the  roseala  syphilitica  diffusa,  and  to 
the  purpura  syphilitica. 

The  Roseola  Syphilitica  fehrilis  is  an  eruption  which 
appears  either  on  the  face,  chest,  trunk,  or  extremities, 
and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  except  by  the  previous 
history  from  the  roseola  simplex  of  Willan.  It  is  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  a sharp  febrile  attack,  lasts 
about  a week,  and  then  terminates  by  desquamation. 

The  Roseola  Syphilitica  annularis  consists  of  a 
number  of  patches,  of  a dirty  pink  or  copper-colour, 
generally  distinct,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  very  much  resembling  the  eruption  in 
measles.  These  patches,  when  minutely  examined,  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  four  or  five 
slightly-coloured  points  or  stigmata  slightly  prominent; 
and,  as  in  measles,  their  colour  is  evanescent  on  pres- 
sure. They  frequently  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
body,  but  most  principally  affect  the  neck  and  scalp, 
the  al«c  of  the  nose,  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  also 
the  forehead.  The  arrangement  of  the  patches  on  the 
forehead  is  sometimes  peculiar,  and  forms  one  of  the 
many  corona  veneris  of  this  disease.  This  eruption  is 
often  tedious,  most  generally  terminating  in  slight  de- 
squamation; but,  like  all  syphilitic  eruptions,  has  a 
tendency  to  ulcerate.  On  dying  off  it  leaves  a brown 
hepatic  spot,  that  for  many  months  continues  to  mark 
the  form  and  seat  of  the  original  disease. 

The  Roseola  Syphilitica  diffusa  is  a diffuse  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  generally  of  considerable  extent, 
and  of  a deep  red  colour.  Its  usual  seat  is  the  back 
and  neck.  This  eruption  frequently  co-exists  with 
tubercula  syphilitica,  and  on  dying  away  leaves  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  rete  xnucosum. 

The  syphilitic  forms  of  purpura  are,  purpura  syphi- 
litica and  purpura  syphilitica  haemorrhagica.  Their 
varieties  arc  not  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  pur- 
pura described  by  Bateman.  The  stigmata  of  the  first 
variety  arc  extremely  minute,  sometimes  a mere  point, 
not  exceeding  the  bite  of  a Hear  In  the  second,  how- 
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Klcmen  ever,  they  form  large  patches,  sometime*  is  big  as  the 
*c!plM»of"  Pa*m  '^e  hand.  The  arms  thighs  and  trunk  of 
Medklue.  the  body  are  th*  principal  seats  of  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease,  which  not  unfrequrntly  precede  the  squamous  and 
pustular  tbrms  of  syphilis,  and  often  accompany  the 
papular  and  tubercular  eruptions.  The  erythemata 
syphilitica  are  rarely  followed  by  iritis,  but  they  are  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  some  affection  of  the 
bones.  They  also  often  accompany  the  papular  and 
tubercular  eruptions. 

Pustvi*r  Syphilitic*. — The  ecthyma  syphilitica  ia 
the  only  known  pustular  form  of  syphilitic  cutaneous 
disease. 

The  Ecthyma  Syphilitica  is  an  eruption  of  pustules 
about  the  size  of  a small-pox  pustule,  having  a hard 
circular  inflamed  edge  and  base.  The  pustules  are, 
therefore,  phlyzaceous.  Each  is  surrounded  by  a copper- 
coloured  areola,  which  discharges  a sunious  matter, 
which  scabs,  and  on  healing  leaves  a deep  cup- like 
cicatrix,  which  is  permanent  They  form  principally  on 
the  forehead,  aim  of  the  nose,  and  beard ; and  as  they 
have  a tendency  to  become  confluent,  often  produce  a 
most  unsightly  corona  veneris.  This  disease  is  at  all 
times  chronic,  and  if  neglected  is  said  to  push  forth 
fungoid  vegetations. 

Rayer  has  given  a form  of  ecthyma  syphilitica,  in 
which  the  pustules  are  psydractous,  and  consist  of 
minute  pustules  irregularly  circumscribed,  sligbly  emi- 
nent, and  forming  a scab.  He  represents  them  as 
numerous,  often  confluent,  and  on  niptunng  as  dis- 
charging a thin  watery  humor,  which  forms  an  irre- 
gular incrustation.  A case  of  this  rare  kind  was  a 
short  time  ago  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  the 
eruption  appeared  fiist  on  the  legs,  where  it  left  many 
large  rupia  like  sores,  and  subsequently  a tolerably  large 
crop  appeared  in  the  neck. 

Fesiculcr  Syphilitic*. — It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
form  of  this  genus  exists,  except  rupia  and  herpes  pre- 
putialis. 

The  Rupia  Syphilitica  consists  of  a number  of  dusky 
brown  tumors  of  considerable  size,  each  of  which  ia 
surmounted  by  a vesicle,  which  breaks  and  discharges 
a clear  transparent  glutinous  fluid  that  concretes  into  a 
scab,  having  a peculiar  conoidal  form  resembling  a 
limpet  shell,  in  consequence  of  each  successive  formation 
being  larger  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Beneath 
this  remarkable  incrustation,  however,  a slow  process  of 
ulceration  goes  on,  so  that  on  the  scab  falling  off  a 
wide-spreading  ulcer  is  seen,  sometimes  superficial,  but 
at  others  deep  and  foul.  In  the  latter  case  it  occa- 
sionally penetrates  to  the  tibia,  the  ulna,  the  clavicle,  or 
to  the  bones  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  cranium,  causing  ulce- 
ration and  caries  of  those  parts.  This  ulcer  heals  from 
the  edge,  and  when  completely  healed  the  cuticle,  ac- 
cording to  Rayer,  repeatedly  desquamates,  a result, 
however,  by  no  mean*  constant.  On  healing,  tbe  ulcer 
leaves  a permanent  cicatrix. 

This  disease  usually  appears  on  the  legs  and  thighs, 
or  on  the  arms  or  back.  The  face  and  scalp  are  also 
often  its  seat,  as  also  every  part  of  the  nose,  eyebrow, 
and  even  the  inner  eyelid,  and  it  may  form  on  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  The  number  of  these  tumors  L*  seldom 
great,  often  not  more  than  two  or  three,  and  seldom 
more  than  twenty.  In  size  they  generally  vary  from  a 
•mall  nut  to  a walnut.  Their  duration  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  treatment ; for  if  lelt  to  them- 
selves, they  often  continue  open  sores  for  many  months. 


The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  K«n»en- 
rupia  is  the  extreme  depression  of  the  constitution 
which  accompanies  it ; for  many  strong,  and  even  M^licino. 
robust,  persons  become  greatly  worn,  and  even  ema-  ^ 
ciated,  under  its  influence,  and  in  a degree  by  no 
men  ns  accounted  for  by  tbe  extent  of  tbe  ulceration. 

In  many  instances  thjs  disease  has  proved  fatal. 

The  herpes  preputiulis  first  appears  as  a cluster  of 
Vesicles  which  scab,  and  this  being  removed,  a number 
of  small  circular  ulcers  is  seen,  with  a yellow  or  white 
surface,  often  running  into  one  another,  with  an  edge 
sometimes  a little  raised,  and  of  which  the  healing  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  tedious. 

Tubercula  Syphilitica. — The  term  tuhercle.  in  derma- 
tology, does  not  imply  that  peculiar  substance  which 
bears  that  name  when  deposited  in  the  lungs,  but  is 
defined  to  be  a small,  hard,  superficial,  isolated  tumor, 
or  elevation  of  the  skin,  resembling  a wart  in  character, 
ordinarily  isolated,  but  sometimes  confluent,  and  whose 
natural  course  is  to  terminate  in  slow  ulceration.  Of 
tubercula  syphilitica  there  are  two  varieties,  or  tuber- 
cula syphilitica  rubra,  and  tubercula  syphilitica  flava, 
and  these  may  be  either  round  or  flat. 

The  Tubercula  SypKtlilica  rultra  rotunda  consists  of  a 
number  of  firm,  solid,  moveable  tumors,  of  a conoidal 
form,  and  about  tbe  size  of  a split  pea,  red,  not  painful, 
nor  the  seat  of  pruritus.  They  are  usually  very  numer- 
ous and  appear  sometimes  on  the  face,  but  more  com- 
monly on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  especially  over  the 
back  and  shoulders.  This  disease  often  assumes  a par- 
ticular form,  and  sometimes,  if  neglected,  ulcerates. 

Its  duration  is  very  various,  and  though  it  may  ter- 
minate in  a few  weeks,  it  usually  lasts  two,  three,  or 
four  months,  or  longer. 

The  Tubercula  Syphilitica  rubra  plana  consists  of  a 
number  of  flat  tubercles,  having  an  equal  thickness 
over  their  whole  surface,  except  at  the  edge,  where  it  is 
in  more  prominent  relief  by  a line  or  more.  Their  co- 
lour is  of  a livid  red,  and  their  size  varies  from  a lentil 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  variety  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  ulcerate,  and  then  tbe  edge  thickens  and  rises, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  tubercle  generally  appears 
depressed.  The  swollen  surface  become*  Assured  and 
secrete*  a faint  dirty  white  matter.  These  fissures 
sometimes  increase  to  considerable  ulcers,  and  on  heal- 
ing their  cicatrices  at  first  resemble  yellowish  or  violet- 
coloured  blotches,  and  do  not  acquire  a natural  colour 
or  proper  pliancy,  until  after  a very  long  period.  It  is 
remarkable  also  to  observe  these  ulcers,  us  in  cancer, 
healing  in  one  direction  and  spreading  in  another. 

They  are  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  with  little 
inflammation  beyond  their  edges,  which  are  deep  and 
sharply  cut  Sometimes,  however,  they  assume  a pha- 
gedenic character,  so  that  when  they  attack  the  face  they 
do  not  present  regular  cicatrices,  but  unsightly  bands, 
or  rather  seams,  as  after  severe  burns,  or  in  the  lupus 
exedens. 

The  duration  of  the  flattened  form  is  always  exceed- 
ingly chronic,  and  when  ulcerated  the  process  of  heal- 
ing is  extremely  slow.  Its  principal  seat  is  the  pudendal 
region,  as  the  labia  majora,  glatis,  or  scrotum ; some- 
time* they  form  round  the  anal  aperture,  and  their 
fissures  may  then  penetrate  the  rectum.  More  com- 
monly, however,  they  form  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
thighs,  the  gToiu,  arid  over  the  gluteal  muscles,  or  on 
the  trunk;  they  are  also  occasionally  aern  on  the  face, 
lips,  and  ears. 
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Klerom-  The  Tubercula  Syphilitica  fiava,  tel  rotunda  vel plana, 

does  not  differ  from  the  red  variety,  either  in  seat,  form, 
Medicine,  duration,  or  termination,  or  in  any  other  respect  than 
the  tubercle  preserving  the  colour  of  the  skill.  Some- 
times, however,  the*e  pass  into  the  red  state. 

Among  the  tubercula  must  be  classed  those  many 
vegetations,  excrescences,  or  warts  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  syphilitic  patients. 

These  vegetations  are  developed  in  two  different  man- 
ners, each  influencing  the  form  they  afterwards  take.  In 
the  one  the  vegetation  first  appears  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pin’s  head,  and  is  most  commonly  white,  but  iu 
some  few  instances  red,  and  we  feel  on  the  surface 
inequalities,  as  in  a strawberry.  The  vegetation  in- 
creases till  it  is  termed  cauliflower,  cockscomb,  or, 
when  springing  from  distinct  sources,  asfkaragus,  or 
other  familiar  name. 

This  species  also  includes  all  those  varieties  which 
have  been  c Issued  under  the  heads  of  rhugades,  fici, 
condylomata,  &c.  It  also  includes  those  hypertrophied 
and  elongated  labia  or  nymphe,  which  are  often  of 
monstrous  growth,  and  hang  pendent  for  many 
inches.  In  general  they  grow  from  those  parts  which 
were  the  seat  of  the  primary  sore.  These  growths  are 
most  common  in  the  female. 

Moculce  Syphilitica r. — Maculae  syphilitic*  are  partial 
discolorations  of  the  skin,  forming  patches  which  vary 
from  a sixpence  to  the  size  of  the  open  hand.  They  are 
either  of  a yellow  or  brown  copper  colour,  and  appear  to 
depend  on  an  alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the  rete 
mucosum.  I n general  the  maculte  terminate  without  any 
other  sensible  alteration  than  of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  But 
in  a case  lately  in  Si.  Thomas’s  Hospital  these  patches 
exhibited  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  ulceration  tinder 
the  cuticle.  The  ulcer  thus  formed  had  a sharp  edge, 
as  though  made  by  a punch,  and  its  base  was  about  two 
lines  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  every  part.  It  was 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  not  detached,  but  puckered  up, 
so  as  to  lie  loosely  upon  it,  and  presented  a most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  dry  ulceration  of  Mr.  Hunter.  The 
macule  form  principally  on  the  trunk,  frequently  cover- 
ing a large  space,  and  often  on  the  face  and  extremities. 
The  duration  of  this  form  of  cutaneous  eruption  is 
always  extremely  long,  and  may  last  many  months  01 
even  years. 

Of  the  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  Ihe  Osseous  System. — 
Next  to  the  dermoid  tissue,  the  osseous  system  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  the  secondary  action  of  the  syphi- 
litic poison,  and  its  diseases  are  important,  as  they  are 
frequently  of  long  continuance,  often  disfigure  the 
patient,  and  are  in  most  instances  the  cause  of  severe 
suffering.  Some  pathologists,  in  an  excess  of  scepticism, 
have  doubted  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  on 
the  bones,  but  the  public  have  entertained  no  such 
difficulty  ; and  the  poet  whose  Court  of  Death  we  have 
before  quoted,  embodies  this  doctrine  in  the  following 
lines : — 

u A haggard  vpectre  from  the  crew 
Crawl*  forth,  and  (bus  0M«rt*  his  due 
4 *Tia  I who  taint  the  swcwtrft  joy. 

And  in  the  aliape  of  love  destroy  ; 

My  shook*,  sunk  eye*,  and  txweteaa  face 
Prove  my  pretention*  to  the  place.4  " 

The  principal  syphilitic  affections  of  this  system  are 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and  inflammation  with 
enlargement,  ulceration,  abscess,  or  necrosis  of  the 
bones  themselves,  ft  is  remarkable  that  these  affec- 
tions differ  in  many  important  circumstances,  according 
as  they  occur  in  the  flat  or  in  the  long  bones. 


The  periosteum  of  the  long  bones  is  subject  to  syphi-  Kknien- 
litie  inflammation,  which  probably  often  extends  to  the 
bone  itself.  The  result  of  this  inflammation  is  thicken-  Medicine, 
ing  of  the  periosteal  membrane,  and  the  deposition  of  a ' 

hart!  membraniform  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  which,  if  recent,  may  be  removed  by  macera- 
tion. Tliis  newly-formed  pert  is  termed  “ anode,"  and 
it  may  be  absorbed,  may  ossify,  or  may  ulcerate.  The 
termination  by  absorption,  however,  is  seldom  seen, 
unless  the  disease  be  recent,  and  the  patient  early  sub- 
mitted to  medical  treatment.  The  termination  by  ossi- 
fication was  formerly  the  most  frequent,  and  in  Ibis  case 
points  of  oesific  matter  are  first  deposited  throughout 
the  membranous  substance  of  the  node,  which  gradually 
multiply  until  they  form  a bony  mass,  or  tumor  of 
greater  or  less  size  and  solidity  attached  to,  and  at 
length  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  bone.  The  node 
thus  ossified  is,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  slowly  absorbed,  and  many  years  may  perhaps 
pass  away  without  any  greut  reduction,  during  which 
the  patient  is  liable  to  continual  relapses. 

The  hard  periosteal  node,  whether  membraniform  or 
ossified,  formerly  often  terminated  by  suppuration  ; the 
pus  effused  forming  a superficial,  fluctuating  abscess, 
surrounded  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a deep  cup-likc  ulcer. 

The  pus  thus  formed  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  abscess 
beak  or  else  it  may  burst,  or  make  its  way  to  the  surface, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  bone  may  be  exposed,  or  so 
affected  that  it  may  exfoliate. 

The  periosteal  node  just  described  does  not  attack  al( 
the  long  bones  equally,  never  attacking  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  or  the  hones  of  the  feet,  but  has  its  seat 
almost  exclusively  on  the  bones  of  the  leg,  of  the  fore 
arm,  and  of  the  clavicle.  Neither  does  it  attack  all 
these  bones  with  equal  frequency,  for  the  hard  node 
exists  much  more  commonly  on  the  tibia  than  on  the 
fibula,  and  on  the  ulna  than  on  the  radius,  while  the 
clavicle  is  only  occasionally  the  seat  of  this  affection. 

When  the  tibia  is  affected  the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  is  more  commonly  the  part  diseased,  then  the 
lower  third,  and  more  rarely  the  upper  third  of  the  bone, 
and  both  tibia  are  more  commonly  affected  than  one. 

When  the  ulna  is  affected,  it  is  the  upper  third  on  which 
the  node  more  usually  forms,  and  one  ulna  Is  mure 
usually  diseased  than  both.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
femur  or  the  os  brachii  is  subjected  to  this  form  of  node, 
although  it  seems  proved  that  their  shafts  are  occasionally 
the  seat  of  syphilitic  inflammation. 

The  long  bones  also  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a dis- 
ease termed  “ the  soft  node,”  or  more  popularly  the 
“ gummy  node.’*  This  disease  consists  equally  with 
the  former,  of  an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  ; but 
according  to  Desruclles,  of  its  external  surface,  and  also 
of  the  intercellular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  liga- 
ments terminating  iti  the  secretion  of  a fluid  of  the  con- 
sistency of  gum  water,  of  a thin  jelly,  or  of  still  greater 
firmness.  This  form  of  node  is  of  so  rare  occurrence, 
that  it  19  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  rightly  attributed 
to  a syphilitic  origin.  It  is  attended  with  less  pain 
than  the  hard  node,  except  it  presses  on  a nerve,  when 
every  motion  of  the  limb  is  excruciating.  It  is  usually 
jndoient,  but  has  a tendency  at  last  to  ulcerate,  some- 
times extensively  and  deeply,  so  that  not  only  exfoliation 
but  death  has  followed.  The  tumor  is  generally 
moveable,  and  the  skin,  unless  near  bursting,  of  its  na- 
tural colour.  Its  usual  seat  is  either  thp  fore  arm,  the  leg, 
or  the  head.  This  node  isofdifGt;ull  cure,  and  it*  dura- 
tion indefinite.  Its  fluid  content*  require  to  be  analyzed. 
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KJeinen-  Tin*  syphilitic  poison  may  also  cause  inflammation  of 
t"ypriD-  the  subslance  of  the  long  bones,  especially  of  the  thigh 
Medicine  ^°nes  arM^  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  terminating  in 
_ enlargement,  in  ulceration,  in  abscess,  in  caries,  or  in 

necrosis  of  those  parts. 

The  periosteum  of  the  cranial  bones  is  often  affected 
in  syphilis,  but  the  node  now  formed  follows,  to  that  of 
the  long  bones,  entirely  different  law9.  When  the  sy- 
philitic poison  produces  nodes  on  the  cranium,  we 
might  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  external  appear- 
ance, and  from  the  firmness  and  resistance  of  the  node, 
that  it  was  of  exactly  similar  formation  to  that  of  the 
tibia  and  ulna,  and  that  a me m bra ni form  suhstance, 
ossified  or  otherwise,  was  deposited  on  the  bone.  But 
on  a careful  examination  of  many  syphilitic  crania,  no 
membrane  or  ossific  matter  has  been  found  in  the  node, 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  hard,  immoveable,  external 
cranial  node  is  caused  by  an  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts, 
bound  down  by  their  peculiar  aponeurosis.  Even  in 
those  strangely  worm-eaten  skulls  in  which  deposition 
and  absorption,  thickening  and  thinning,  newly-formed 
parts  and  immense  voids,  are  so  singularly  intermixed, 
no  membraniform  or  ossified  substance,  similar  to  that 
of  the  tibial  node,  is  to  be  seen.  This  node  much  more 
frequently  suppurates  and  ulcerates  than  the  nodes  of 
the  long  bones.  Its  more  usual  seat  is  the  frontal  and 
parietai  bones,  and  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  or 
two,  or  at  most  three. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  the  bone  itself  is  affected,  and 
ulceration  and  extensive  exfoliation  of  the  outer  table 
often  takes  place,  and  the  disease  sometimes  spreads, 
even  to  the  inner  table,  exposing  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  A portion  of  the  cranial  hones  being  destroyed, 
pathologists  are  not  agreed  in  what  manner  the  injury 
is  repaired ; but  the  more  common  opinion  is  that  the 
void  is  first  covered  with  soft  parts,  and  then  that  a 
slow  process  of  ossification  goes  on,  so  slow  that  a long 
period  elapses  before  the  defective  part  is  repaired  by 
ossific  deposit. 

The  syphilitic  poison  may  also  fall  on  the  bones  of 
the  face  ; and  we  have  many  specimens  iu  our  museums, 
in  which  the  ossa  malarum  and  the  bones  of  the  orbit 
are  extensively  eroded  from  ulceration.  But  syphilis  is 
now  so  easily  and  so  completely  checked  by  medicine, 
that  any  affection  of  these  hones  is  extremely  rare. 

The  bones,  however,  of  the  nose  and  palate  are  still 
found  to  be  frequently  diseased.  In  these  cases  the 
affection  may  begin  by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  more  commonly  perhaps  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  bones  themselves.  This  inflam- 
mation, in  whatever  mautier  set  up,  usually  terminates 
in  necrosis,  sometimes  so  extensive  that  the  vomer,  the 
ossa  unguis,  the  turbinated  hones,  or  a considerable 
portion  of  them,  exfoliate.  The  cartilages,  as  well  as 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  are  also  frequently  involved  in 
the  disease,  so  that  the  hard  parts  being  thus  withdrawn 
the  soft  parts  fall  in  and  produce  a permanent  and 
most  Unsightly  deformity.  Thus  the  aim  of  the  nose 
may  ulone  be  destroyed,  or  else  the  w hole  of  the  proper 
bones  may  exfoliate,  and  the  soft  parts  sinking,  nothing 
but  the  mere  tip  of  a nose  is  to  be  seen. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  affected 
in  any  considerable  degree  without  the  palate-bones 
ulcerating,  and  also  exfoliating  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree. In  this  latter  case  it  is  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  not  the  palatine  bone,  which  forms  only  the 
posterior  fifth  of  the  palatine  arch  which  is  affected, 
and  usually  the  middle  of  the  horiiontal  portion  of  it, 


or  only  in  a few  instances  posteriorly  towards  its  union  Elemen* 
with  the  palatine  bone.  At  other  times,  but  more  rarely, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  Medicine, 
which  contains  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  incisor  r > 
treth,  is  its  peculiar  seat.  It  is  generally,  but  not  con- 
stantly, the  suture  which  unites  the  two  superior  max- 
illary bones  which  is  the  part  attacked,  and  more  fre- 
quently one  bone  affected  than  both.  The  exfoliation 
of  the  necrosed  portion  always  leaves  an  incurable  per- 
foration, unless  it  be  extremely  small  indeed. 

In  general  the  periosteal  affections  of  the  cranium 
and  of  the  long  bones  occur  from  a few  weeks  to 
three  or  four  years  after  contamination,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  a degree  of  pain  and  tenderness  almost 
amounting  to  agony,  and  in  a short  time  greatly  reduce 
the  patient.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  affections 
of  the  nasal  and  palatine  bones,  even  when  the  devas- 
tation is  excessive,  are  seldom  accompanied  by  severe 
pain.  In  affections  of  the  nose  most  commonly  the 
patient's  attention  is  first  awakened  by  a swelling  and 
uneasiness  of  the  parts  rather  than  by  pain.  These  symp- 
toms are  followed  by  a discharge  from  the  nostrils,  at 
first  small  iu  quantity,  serous  and  inodorous,  which 
often  concretes  into  a thick  and  troublesome  scab.  As 
the  disease,  however,  advances  the  discharge  becomes 
purulent,  mixed  with  blood,  and  when  the  bone  is 
necrosed  sometimes  insupportably  foetid.  In  this  state 
the  disease  is  termed  ozena  or  enema.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  entirely  removed 
that  we  can  see  the  denuded  hone,  while  we  can  almost 
alwsys  detect  it  by  the  probe. 

When  the  palate-bones  are  diseased  the  discharge 
from  the  mouth  is  seldom  considerable,  except  in  a few 
instances,  when  the  quantity  from  the  antrum  is  dis- 
tressingly large.  The  soft  parts  at  length  ulcerate,  and 
exfoliation  of  a part  of  the  arch  follows.  Wrben  exfoli- 
ation has  taken  place  there  is  always  an  aperture  by 
which  air,  aud  also  liquids,  can  pass  from  the  mouth 
into  the  nose.  As  loug  as  tbe  aperture  is  small  the 
consequences  are  rather  disagreeable  than  inconvenient ; 
but  when  large  the  voice  is  altogether  changed,  and 
the  patient  speaks  through  his  nose.  Deglutition  is 
also  difficult,  because  the  aliment  can  no  longer  be 
pressed  against  the  palatine  arch  without  passing  wholly 
or  partially  into  the  nasal  cavities.  Another  inconveni- 
ence likewise  results,  or  the  occasional  discharge  of  the 
nasal  mucoeities  into  the  mouth.  The  duration  of  the 
syphilitic  affections  either  of  the  nasal  or  palatine  bones, 
if  left  to  nature  or  improperly  treated,  lasts  for  many 
months,  and  only  terminates  after  great  destruction 
of  parts.  Under  a judicious  treatment  a cure  ia 
generally  effected  in  a few  weeks,  and  without  disfigu- 
ration. 

The  cartilages,  especially  those  of  the  sternum,  are 
the  occasional  seat  of  the  secondary  affections  of  the 
syphilitic  poison.  The  opportunities,  however,  of  exa- 
mining these  parts  are  few,  since  the  disease  in  almost 
every  instance  is  cured  ; but  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
inflammation,  with  great  thickening,  except  in  some  few 
cases  when  ulceration  and  perhaps  necrosis  follow. 

The  fibrous  capsules  and  the  ligament*  which  sur- 
round and  unite  the  articulations  of  tbe  larger  joints 
are  often  attacked,  and  form  a large  amount  of  the 
cases  of  secondary  syphilis.  These  affections  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic,  and  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  of  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism.  Boyer 
states  that  articular  dropsy  is  a common  result,  and 
which  terminates  in  an  impossibility  of  extending  the 
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affected  limb.  Ioflammation  of  the  interior  of  a joint, 
especially  of  the  elbow-joint,  is  by  no  mean*  unfrrquent. 
Pams  sanitating  rheumatic  pains,  and  enlargement  of 
the  joiuts  of  the  fmger,  a*  in  gout,  are  likewise  com- 
mon. The  duruliou  of  this  class  of  affections  is  often 
long,  and  the  treatment  unsatisfactory. 

Of  Syphilitic  Di*ea.<et  of  the  Throat. — The  parts  next 
in  frequency  of  uttack  and  severity  of  symptoms  after 
the  cutaneous  and  osseous  systems  arc  tlrase  of  the 
throat,  which  may  be  divided  iuto  angina  syphilitica 
mitior  and  into  angiuu  syphilitica  gravior. 

The  angina  syphilitica  mitior  has  many  grades.  It 
may  be  limited  to  a slight  blush  of  inflammation,  which 
may  resolve,  and  the  disease  be  at  an  end ; or  it  may 
be  characterized  by  an  exceedingly  hard  and  enlarged 
state  of  the  tonsils,  whose  superficies  is  covered  by 
patches  of  a viscid  mucus  or  lymph,  and  at  a subse- 
quent stage  by  a number  of  small  superficial  ulcers. 
In  other  cases  the  tonsil  is  much  less  swollen,  and  a 
small  chronic  ulcer  forms  on  it,  sometimes  of  nu  great 
depth,  while  at  others  there  is  a fair  loss  of  substance. 
Again,  another  form  of  syphilitic  sore  throat  is  when 
the  parts  are  little  swollen,  but  a superficial  ulcer  with 
a distinct  edge  spreads  far  aud  wide,  healing  in  some 
parts  and  spreading  in  others,  after  the  manner  of  a 
superficial  phagedenic  ulcer.  This  description  of  ulcer 
is  often  of  long  duration  and  difficult  of  cure. 

The  angina  syphilitica  yrarior  is  characterized  by  no 
very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  but  the 
inflammation  is  usually  extensive,  embracing  the  tonsils, 
velum  palati,  the  uvula,  and  very  commonly  the  pha- 
rynx. Tiie  inflammation  is  also  much  more  asthenic, 
and  usually  begins  by  a diffuse  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  generally,  and  in  a few  hours 
a foul  and  deep  ulcer  forms  on  each  tonsil,  having  a 
broken-down  irregular  edge  and  a base  covered  with  a 
dirty  ash-coloured  slough,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
deep-coloured  erysipelatously  inflamed  margin.  The 
ulceration  of  the  velum  palati  may  begin  either  on  the 
anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  that  membrane  : in  the 
latter  case,  if  the  disease  be  rapid,  the  veturn  may  be 
destroyed  almost  before  the  disease  is  discovered,  or 
even  suspected  to  exist. 

The  uvula  also  is  usually  attacked  at  its  base,  gene- 
rally at  the  posterior  part,  where  an  eating  ulcer  forms, 
and  so  rapid  in  its  course  that  the  uvula  ia  constantly 
seen  hanging  in  the  fauces  by  a mere  shred,  so  that  the 
least  delay  in  the  administration  of  proper  remedies  is 
often  followed  by  the  entire  loss  of  that  part.  Indeed, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  already  detached 
before  the  patient  is  admitted  into  the  hospital.  From 
the  tonsils  and  foil  palate  the  inflammation  may  spread 
to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  or  up  the  nasal  fossa?,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  the  destruction  of  the  nasal 
and  palatine  bones. 

The  most  appalling  symptom,  however,  is  when  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx.  In  this  case  the 
ulceration  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be  hid  by  the  velum 
or  by  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and,  thus  concealed,  may 
make  extensive  ravages  before  it  is  discovered.  More 
commonly,  however,  a single  ulcer  forms  in  the  central 
and  visible  part  of  the  pharynx,  having  an  irregular 
broken-down  edge,  a dirty  base,  and  surrounded,  as  in 
the  former  case,  by  a wide  extent  of  angry  erysipelatous 
inflammation.  This  frightful  ulcer  sometimes  continues 
to  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  so  that  the  whole 
back  of  the  pharynx  is  often  one  universal  foul  sore, 


sometimes  penetrating  so  deeply  that  the  spinal  bonea  Klrmro- 
may  be  both  seen  and  felt.  ,afy 

From  the  pharynx  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  ^'wllcine 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  patient  be  rendered  either  . ‘ 

temporarily  or  permanently  deaf.  Occasionally  it  in- 
volves the  glottis,  epiglottis,  and  even  the  larynx:  when 
the  larynx  is  affected  the  symptoms  are,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  the  stridulous  whispering  voice  of  croup, 
constant  cough,  and  copious  expectoration.  The  epi- 
glottis has  also  been  known  to  slough  off,  and  then  the 
patient  can  only  swallow  by  holding  his  nose.  Mr. 
Carmichael  gives  two  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the 
Lock  Hospital  from  foreign  bodies  under  these  circum- 
stances slipping  into  the  trachea;  and  .Mr.  Mayoanother, 
in  which  the  patient  died  of  ulceratiou  of  the  lingual 
artery  with  hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  a ligature  was 
applied  round  the  common  carotid.  When  this  pha- 
ryngeal disease  terminates  favourably  a cicatrix  forms, 
much  whiter  than  the  mucous  membrane,  striated  and 
banded  in  every  direction ; and  as  it  has  less  vitality 
than  the  membrane  for  which  it  is  a substitute,  it  is 
liable  to  frequent  but  slight  relapses.  If  the  patient 
falls  the  throat  becomes  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse  rapid, 
great  restlessness  supervenes,  the  legs  swell,  and  the 
patient  dies  with  the  worst  symptoms  of  hectic  or  con- 
tinued fever. 

Syphilitic  angina  is  rarely  accompanied  by  fever  in 
the  early  stages,  and  this  is  the  great  diagnostic  symp- 
tom which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
sore  throat,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  copper 
colour  of  the  inflammation  attributed  to  it  by  some 
writers  never  exists.  If  left  to  itself,  syphilitic  angina 
is  of  almost  endless  duration,  and  sometimes  of  fatal 
termination.  It  often  co-exisls  with  every  other  second- 
ary symptom. 

Of  the  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Eye — The  eye  is  less 
frequently  affected  by  the  syphilitic  poison  than  the  skin, 

(be  bones,  or  the  throat,  but  still  inflammation  of  this 
organ  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  its  principal  seats 
arc  the  conjunctiva,  the  transparent  cornea,  the  iris, 
and,  judging  from  the  degree  in  which  the  eye  is  pained 
by  light,  the  retina,  aud  perhaps  also  the  entire  globe 
of  the  eye. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  exist 
per  se,  or  it  may  be  conjoined  with  iritis,  and  the  latter 
is  much  the  most  frequent.  Its  pathological  character 
is  diffuse  inflammation,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
conjunctiva,  varying  from  au  arborescent  state  of  the 
vessels  to  a general  congestion,  changing  the  brilliant 
white  of  this  membrane  to  a livid  red.  Immediately 
around  the  cornea  is  a zone  of  still  deeper  intensity, 
which  strikingly  contrasts  with  that  transparent  tissue. 

The  transparent  cornea,  though  nourished  by  vessels 
carrying  transparent  colourless  fluids,  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  high  inflammation.  This  inflammation 
occasionally  exists  per  set  and  may  terminate  by  effu- 
sion of  lymph  or  by  ulceration.  When  lymph  is  effused 
it  is  poured  into  the  lamellated  structure,  so  that  the  eye 
is  dull  and  the  cornea  nebulous  or  opaque ; and  if  it 
be  deposited  generally  over  the  pupillary  portion,  the 
membrane  becomes  impenetrable  to  light,  and  blindness 
is  the  consequence.  If  the  disease  proceeds,  red  vessels 
are  seen  to  shoot  into  the  effused  lymph,  and  the  super- 
ficies of  the  cornea  frequently  ulcerates. 

The  most  remarkable  affection,  however,  in  syphilitic 
ophthalmia  is  iritis,  which  usually  accompanies  the  pre- 
ceding terms  of  the  disease,  and  its  termination  may  lie 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


El<‘tnen-  by  resolution,  the  throwing  out  of  lymph,  or  by  the 
effusion  of  pus.  In  general  the  syphilitic  inflamma- 
Mwikin*.  t*on  allac^s  the  posterior  rather  than  the  anterior  sur- 
. — face  of  the  iridial  membrane,  which  becomes  thick- 
ened, the  pupil  contracted,  and  often  so  diminished  as 
scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a pin's  head.  The  iris 
thus  contracted  generally  forms  adhesions  more  or  less 
partial,  so  that  the  pupillaredge  appears  puckered,  irre- 
gular, and,  instead  of  a circular,  often  takes  a polygonal 
shape,  with  three  or  more  sides.  The  inflammation, 
however,  is  rarely  confined  to  the  posterior,  hut  very 
constantly  involves  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  “ In 
this  case,”  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  “ the  iris  loses  its  bril- 
liancy, appears  dull  and  dark,  and  the  beautiful  fibrous 
arrangement  which  characterizes  it  in  its  healthy  state  is 
either  confused  or  entirely  lost ; a light-coloured  iris  as- 
sumes a yellowish  or  greenish  tint,  a dark-coloured  iris  a 
reddish  brown.”  Vessels  carrying  red  blood  are  also  now 
seen  radiating  on  the  outer  surface,  often  depositing  lymph 
of  a reddish  brown  or  ochre  colour,  or  tinged  with  blood 
in  various  manners,  and  occasionally  in  such  quantities  as 
to  hang  pendulous  in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  eye,  or  else 
to  thrust  the  iris  forward  by  its  accumulation  in  the  pos- 
terior chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  If  the  inflam- 
mation proceed,  this  may  hcrome  organized,  and  present 
a permanent  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  light,  or 
the  capsules  of  the  lens  may  be  thickened  and  rendered 
so  opaque  that  the  patient  may  become  temporarily  or 
irrecoverably  blind.  The  disease  may  proceed  to  still 
further  destruction  of  parts,  but  in  general  it  is  early  sub- 
dued by  medicine,  wben*it  usually  terminates  by  resolu- 
tion, and  before  any  irremediable  alteration  of  structure 
has  taken  place.  In  this  case  the  red  vessels  disappear, 
the  effused  lymph  is  absorbed,  and  the  adhesions  being 
recent  and  slight  are  readily  broken  down,  and  the 
patient  ultimately  recovers  the  perfect  use  of  the  organ. 
But  its  powers  are  often  for  a time  impaired,  so  that 
vision  is  either  confused  or  weak ; neither  does  the  pig- 
ment of  the  eye  immediately  resume  its  colour,  but  is 
so  changed  that  a hazel  eye  is  turned  to  grey,  and  a 
black  eye  to  a green  one,  and  the  patient  after  his  reco- 
very has  perhaps  one  eye  of  one  colour  and  the  other 
eye  of  another  colour,  aud  neither  of  them  the  natural 
colour — an  unsightliness  which  may  last  for  a consider- 
able time. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
rarely  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  but  more  commonly 
by  soreness;  a sensation  of  dryness;  great  weakness  of 
sight,  and  by  an  increased  lachrymal  discharge.  Iritis, 
on  the  contrary,  is  usually  attended  by  severe,  agonizing, 
deep-seated  pain,  and  by  intolerance  of  light.  There 
are,  however,  a few  instances  in  which  the  pain  is 
trifling,  aud  the  sight  merely  weak.  Syphilitic  Ophthal- 
mia is  in  general  double,  but  in  a few  instances  is 
limited  to  one  eye.  The  duration  of  the  various  forms 
is  usually  short,  as  they  readily  yield  to  a mercurial  treat- 
ment. In  general,  iritis  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  of 
the  secondary  symptoms,  and  most  commonly  is  that 
affection  which  terminates  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  he 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  but  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  established. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  the  primary  ulcer  has  never 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  for  at  all  times,  it  has  been  observed 
often  to  yield  to  very  trifling  remedies ; very  generally 
to  greater  or  lens  do*es  of  mercury,  and  only  in  a few 
instances  assuming  an  intractable  or  phagedenic  form. 


In  practice,  however,  this  problem  has  been  rendered  Elemen- 
one  of  the  most  intricate  in  medicine,  from  the  various  tir)  Prin- 
theories  which  have  been  connected  with  it  Some,  for 
example,  have  considered  the  primary  ulcer  to  be  at  ^ _ 1 
first  a local  disease,  and  that  the  poison  which  contami- 
nates the  constitution  is  secreted  by  it,  and  consequently 
that  early  cauterization  would  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  all  the  secondary  symptoms  ; others  again  have  held 
that  mercury  was  essential  to  the  cure  of  the  primary 
symptoms,  for  without  it  they  would  not  heal,  and 
therefore  that  the  system  must  to  a certain  extent  be 
saturated  with  that  metal ; while  others,  again,  have 
affirmed  that  medicine  not  only  to  be  a remedy  for  the 
primary  form  of  the  disease,  but  &1bo  a specific  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  syphilis,  so  that  a given  quantity 
was  an  infallible  prophylactic  against  all  the  secondary 
symptoms,  as  well  as  a cure  for  them  in  every  stage. 

These  hypotheses,  however,  are  altogether  unsound,  or 
in  contradiction  to  all  we  know  of  the  laws  of  morhid 
poisons — for  mercury  has  been  often  proved  not  to  be 
essential  to  the  cure  of  the  primary  symptoms;  neither 
is  the  poison  secreted  by  the  primary  sore  that  which 
contaminates  the  constitution,  so  that  cauterization 
will  not  cure  the  disease.  Again,  mercury  is  not  a 
prophylactic  against  the  secondary  symptoms,  for  no 
quantity,  however  large,  will  prevent  their  recurrence, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  medicine  is  often 
a remedy  of  great  value  in  their  cure.  It  follows  then, 
from  these  considerations,  that  the  rule  of  treatment 
in  syphilis  is  to  heal  the  primary  sore  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  simplest 
and  least  injurious  means  in  our  power;  and  in  this 
manner  we  effect  not  only  the  greatest  present  good, 
but  also  afford  the  patient  the  greatest  number  of 
chances  of  escape  from  an  attack  of  the  secondary 
symptoms.  Again,  should  any  secondary  symptoms 
arise,  we  should  treat  it  on  the  same  simple  principles 
as  the  surest  prophylactic  against  any  further  number 
of  the  series  ; and  consequently  we  thus  greatly  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  shorten  the 
whole  duration  of  the  disease. 

Applying  these  principles,  we  find  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  unindurated  primary  sores  treated  in  the 
army,  have  been  healed  without  mercury,  except  perhaps 
some  mercurial  wash  or  local  application ; and  princi- 
pally by  confining  the  patient  to  his  bed,  or  else  to  the 
wards  of  the  hospital ; and  also  to  a spoon  diet.  The 
remedies  employed  in  addition  have  been  extremely 
simple,  or  occasionally  general  bleedings  (as  in  six  or 
eight  cases  out  of  1940),  purgatives,  antiroonials,  emol- 
lients, soothing  applications,  generally  cold  or  warm 
water  mixed  with  the  liquor  plumbi ; and  in  the  latter 
stages  by  the  application  to  the  part  of  the  lolio  hydrar- 
gyri  submuriatifl  or  muriatis  in  aqua  calcis,  or  else  the 
lotio  cupri  sulphatis  vel  argenti  nitratis,  or  other  similar 
means. 

In  civil  life,  the  same  results  have  been  obtained 
where  the  same  menus  have  been  employed ; but  it  is 
rare  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  cure  to  take  place 
can  be  commanded,  and  most  writers  recommend  that  the 
unindurated  sore  should  he  treated  at  first  os  a simple  ul- 
ceration, or  by  cleanliness,  by  abstinence,  and  by  apply- 
ing to  it  the  most  mild  and  simple  dressings  ; and  many 
ulcers  that  will  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms  will 
heal  tinder  this  simple  treatment.  If  the  ulcer  does 
not  pul  on  a healing  appearance  after  a reasonable  time, 
the  patient  should  make  use  of  more  active  dressings,  as 
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Eleraen-  ihe  black  wash ; and  should  these  be  ineffectual,  and  the 
^Ptwof*  &ore  st'^  rema*°  a wiW  and  judicious  adminislra- 
Bfedirin*.  t,on  °**  »««rcury  should  be  had  recourse  to  till  the  sore 

•*  healed.  In  most  cases,  the  pil.  hydrargvri,  *r.  v. 

twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  sufficient,  and  the  success  of 
Mr.  Abcrnelhy  has  proved  that  a large  majority  of 
primary  ulcers  will  heal  under  this  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remedies  many  practitioners 
recommend  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  sore, 
whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  the  disease,  as  a means  by 
which  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  greatly  assisted. 
Mr.  Carmichael,  however,  limits  the  time  to  the  first 
stage,  and  before  pus  has  formed.  Ricord  also  tells 
us  to  abstain  from  using  caustic  to  the  part  while  it  it 
yet  granulating,  and  to  coufine  its  employment  to 
points  still  in  a state  of  ulceration— discrepancies  which 
show  that  the  practice  is  anything  but  determined. 

The  superficial  venereal  ulcer  or  excoriation  “ is  the 
most  easily  cured  by  any  mild  astringent  lotion  injected 
five  or  six  times  daily  between  the  glans  and  the  pre- 
puce, or  the  yellow  mercurial  lotion,  or  the  weak  solu- 
tion of  lead,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.’1 

The  indurated  ulcer,  like  every  other  form  of  primary 
syphilis,  has  been  successfully  treated  without  mercury. 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  non- 
mercurial is  the  most  judicious  mode  of  treatment. 
Indeed,  almost  all  British  writers  are  agreed  that  re- 
covery under  that  method  has  been  remarkably  slow, 
while,  if  mercury  has  been  exhibited,  the  healing  of  the 
sore  has  been  certain  and  rapid.  Ricord  also  states, 
that  although  the  exhibition  of  mercury  tor  unindurated 
ulcer  is  often  more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstance of  induration  immediately  transforms  it  into 
a therapeutic  means  of  great  power.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Hunterian  sore,  therefore,  nothing  is  doubt- 
ful or  perplexing  ; the  rule  being  by  mercury,  and  the 
exceptions  only  those  cases  where  its  use  is  forbidden 
by  a debilitated  or  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  by  other 
peculiarity  of  constitution.  The  manner  of  introducing 
mercury  into  the  system  must  be  left  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  If  the  case 
be  slight,  five  grains  of  the  pilule  hydrargyri  twice  or 
thrice  a day  is  sufficient.  It  is  more  common,  perhaps, 
when  the  case  is  well  marked,  to  rub  in  half  a drachm 
or  a drachm  of  9trong  mercurial  ointment  every  night, 
and  this  quantity  is  generally  sufficient  to  touch  the 
mouth  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  to  produce  a considera- 
ble soreness  at  the  end  of  twelve  days ; and  shortly  after- 
wards the  ulcer  heals. 

When  the  ulcer  has  cicatrized,  and  the  tissues  which 
have  been  its  seat  have  recovered  their  healthy  slate,  the 
disease  is  cured.  Sometimes,  however,  an  induration 
remains,  and  in  this  case  the  cicatrix  often  ruptures, 
and  relapses  are  the  consequence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  should  be  cautious  not  to  lay  aside  the  use 
of  the  ointment  too  soon,  and  the  patient  should  rub 
the  part  twice  a day  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment ; 
a practice  often  successful  when  the  indurated  portion 
is  situated  on  the  skin,  but  not  so  commonly  when  on 
the  mucous  membrane.  Oelpech  and  many  other  sur- 
geons have  recommended  excision,  and  this  operation 
has  succeeded,  but  more  commonly  has  been  followed 
by  a renewal  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
employed  except  when  the  cicatrix  ia  small,  or  of  a 
cartilaginous  hardness,  and  moveable  in  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue.  The  resolution  of  this  induration  ia, 
however,  always  tedious. 

VOL.  VIII. 


With  respect  to  local  treatment  in  the  indurated  ulcer,  Efcmws- 
Beaumes  states  that  it  is  not  so  advantageous  as  in  the  t"?‘  Prin* 
uuindurnled  ulcer,  and  is  favourable  in  proportion  us  Medicine 
the  induration  is  dissipated  by  a mercurial  treatment.  . — ^ 

All  are  ugreed  that  fatty  substauces  are  ordinarily  hurt- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  the  indurated  primary  sore,  and 
especially  mercurial  ointments.  Many  authorities  also 
recommend  cauterization  in  this  form  of  ulcer,  but  this 
practice  cannot  be  received  as  universal ; and  Bicord 
admits  when  the  induration  ia  even  of  little  extent, 
cauterization  is  much  less  efficacious  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

Treatment  of  Veperola  Phagedenica. — Ricord  divides 
this  description  of  ulcer  into  three  kinds,  or  the  indurated 
phagedenic  ulcer,  the  phagedenic  gangrenous  ulcer  from 
excess  of  inflammation,  and  the  phagedenic  gangrenous 
ulcer  from  debility  or  constitutional  tendency. 

The  induration  of  a venereal  sore  or  part  may  so  in- 
crease as  uol  only  to  oppose  the  formation  of  a cicatrix, 
but  also  to  make  such  compression  as  to  produce  gan- 
grene. In  this  form  of  the  disease  he  recommends  a con- 
centrated solution  of  opium,  emollient  cataplasms,  and 
antiphlogistic  remedies.  When  the  ulcer  is  of  little  ex- 
tent, cauterization  with  the  argentum  nitraium,  though 
oot  greatly  successful,  is  still  useful,  and  often  stops  the 
progress  of  the  gangrene  and  represses  those  exuberant 
vegetations  that  have  a tendency  to  become  fungoid, 
and,  much  as  mercury  is  hurtful  in  the  other  forms,  by  so 
much  the  more  it  is  advantageous  in  this. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  gangrenous  sore  by  excess  of 
inflammation,  he  tells  us  we  must  forget  the  specific 
nature  of  the  malady,  and  treat  it  merely  with  reference  to 
this  excess  of  inflammation.  How  many  accidents,  says 
this  eminent  authority,  have  we  not  seen  from  an  em- 
pirical mercurial  treatment  directed  against  the  specific 
cause  \ Dr.  Collia  also  states,  that  throwing  in  mercury 
largely  and  suddenly  was,  in  many  cases,  not  successful. 

The  Phagedenic  Gangrenous  Ulcer  from  debility  or 
constitutional  idiosyncrasy  is  a form  of  disease  most 
usually  contracted  in  hot  climates,  and  makes  such 
havoc  when  the  patient  returns  to  the  north,  and  is 
termed  the  “ black  lion."  It  is  also  so  me  times  con- 
tracted by  persons  living  in  low  and  damp  situations, 
and  ia  often  suddenly  and  happily  changed  by  trans- 
ferring tiie  patient  to  the  wards  of  a well  ventilated 
and  well  situated  hospital.  “In  this  form  of  gangrene,'* 
says  Ricord,  “ it  is  a very  great  error  to  fly  to  the  use 
of  mercury.  I can  affirm,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  mercurial  dressings  and  mer- 
cury exhibited  in  this  form  of  disease;”  and  be  recom- 
mends repeated  cauterization  and  nu  application  of 
aromatic  wine ; and  in  severe  cases,  be  sprinkles  the 
port  with  powdered  lyita  and  the  **  pdte  de  Vienne 
which  daily  experience,  he  adds,  authorizes  him  to  re- 
commend. 

Treatment  of  Phymosis  and  of  Paraphymosis. — Phy- 
mosis  and  paraphymosis  are  much  less  frequent  attend- 
ants on  indurated  than  upon  unindurated  sores ; but 
whenever  a disposition  to  phymosis  or  puraphymoris 
occurs,  the  patient  should  be  strictly  coufiued  to  the 
recumbent  position,  and  in  the  former  case  he  desired 
to  inject  warm  water  frequently  between  the  glans  and 
the  prepuce.  Poultices  of  bread  and  water  may  also 
be  applied  with  advantage,  and  antimony  given  in  such 
doses  as  may  excite  slight  nausea.  These  means  are 
often  sufficient,  but  when  the  inflammation  is  violent, 
the  penis  considerably  swollen,  and  attended  with  acute 
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Klnnen-  pain,  if  the  most  active  measures  are  not  adopted,  the 
tary  thin-  ,n(lamed  part*  will  fall  into  a state  of  mortification. 
M«Uebt.  “ In  thei*  cases,’1  says  Mr.  Carmichael,  14  the  symptom- 
. ^ ^ _ 1.  atic  fever  may  run  so  high  that  the  pulse  is  from  1 10 
to  ISO,  with  thirst  and  restlessness  ; under  such  circum- 
stances I immediately  direct  blood  to  be  taken  from 
the  arm  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
and  health  of  the  patient,  and  repeat  venesection  every 
six  to  eight  hours  until  the  inflammation  begins  to 
yield.  It  is  as  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet 
in  these  cases  as  in  pleurisy  or  the  most  acute  ophthal- 
mia. However  beneficial  local  hlond-l citing  may  be  in 
inflammation  of  other  pari*,  it  i*  scarcely  admissible  in 
this  ; for  if  the  matter  which  flow*  from  beneath  the 
prepuce  should  come  in  contact  with  the  wounds,  trou- 
blesome sores  might  follow,  which  might  still  further  add 
to  the  inflammation  it  was  intended  to  subdue.  By 
active  measures  of  this  kind,  if  employed  in  time,  we  shall 
avert  the  worst  result,  a mortification  of  the  prepuce,  or 
suppuration  of  the  body  «*f  the  penis  under  its  investing 
ligaments.”  In  the  phagedenic  form  of  this  affection 
the  dungcr  is  imminent,  and  the  heat  surgical  advice 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  division  of  the  prepuce, 
if  recommended,  be  immediately  submitted  to.  In  the 
Treatment  of  enlarg'd  inguinal  gland s,  termed  Sy- 
philitic Buko”  Mr.  Carmichael  has  not  lound  from 
experience  that  mercurial  frictions  will  discuss  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  trials  he  has  made  incliue  him  to 
believe  that  this  medicine  rather  tends  to  increase  their 
inflammation  and  consequently  their  tendency  to  sup- 
purate. The  application,  however,  of  leeches  and  cold 
lotions,  with  attention  to  rest  and  quietness,  he  says, 
will  often  succeed  in  discussing  them.  When  the  bubo 
is  bard  and  indolent,  showing  neither  a disposition  to 
disperse  or  to  suppurate,  he  recommends  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  to  (tie  indurated  bubo,  which  soon  either 


cause*  the  dispersion  or  the  suppuration  of  the  tumor, 
and  thus  free*  the  patient  from  a troublesome  symptom 
which  might  otherwise  continue  many  months  to  tor- 
ment him.  If  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  syphili- 
tic bubo  has  broken,  and  the  sore  has  a callous  (eel,  and 
is  either  of  a dark  foul  appearance,  or  of  a light  brown 
lawny  colour,  and  this  ulcer  spreads,  he  say*  we  may, 
with  'confidence,  have  rrcourae  to  mercury ; and  we  shall 
in  most  instances  find  that  quick  amendment  follows  its 
exhibition.  In  general,  also,  after  matter  ha*  formed, 
small  doses  of  pil.  hydrnrgyri  have  been  found  useful. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  strongly  recommended 
In  all  forms  of  bubo  by  many  foreign  writers,  but  that 
medicine  has  not  supported  in  this  country  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  acquired  on  the  continent  for  the  cure  of  that 
affection. 


Treatment  of  the  Secondary  Symptom s. 

If  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the  primary  symp- 
tom* be  difficult,  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  is  still  more  so ; for  it  is  a law  of  morbid 
poisons  that  their  secondary  affection*  do  not  necessarily 
yield  to  the  same  remedies  as  their  primary  phenomena. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  mercury,  the  great  agent  in 
the  cure  of  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  secondary  symp- 
tom*. In  the  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  the  early  practitioners  exhausted  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia ; and  the  modern  French  slill  employ  a 
vast  variety  of  remedies,  so  much  so  that  Jourdan  has 
dedicated  a whole  volume  to  their  consideration ; and 


even  the  formul®  of  Desnielles,  one  of  the  last  pub- 
fished  works  on  syphilis,  embrace  no  less  than  sixteen  Gf 

pages.  The  English  school  of  medicine,  however,  has  Medians, 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  beneficial  effects  of  any 
other  medicines  in  the  cure  of  these  form*  of  the  disease 
than  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  and,  very  recently,  the  iodide 
of  potassium ; the  latter  remedy,  according  to  Drs.  Wat- 
son, Clendenning,  and  others,  having  been  first  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  disease  by  Dr. 

Williams,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Treatment  of  the  Syphilitic  Disease t of  the  Skin. — 

When  the  syphilitic  jioison  falls  on  the  skin,  the  many 
different  diseases  it  excite*  require  many  different  re- 
medies and  modes  of  treatment.  In  the  course,  then, 
of  thi*  class  of  affections  we  are  ohliged  to  employ  all 
the  three  agents  that  have  been  mentioned,  or  mercury, 
sarsaparilla,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  ; and  even  these 
are  not,  in  all  cases,  efficient. 

Of  all  the  syphiliiic  papular  eruptions,  the  lichen 
syphiliticus  simplex  is  the  most  intractable  by  medicine. 

Tlie  iodide  of  potassium  does  not  appear  to  influence 
this  form  of  disease,  and  when  treated  by  mercury  or  by 
sarsaparilla  either  separately  or  together,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  months.  The  liquor  hydrargyri  oxymu- 
riatis,  applied  as  a lotion  night  and  morning,  produces  a 
much  more  decided  effect,  and  without  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

The  lichen  syphiliticus  agriort  or  that  form  of  lichen 
which  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  is  much  more  ame- 
nable to  medicine,  and  readily  yields  to  a course  of  blue 
pill,  but  is  little  influenced  by  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  prurigo  syphilitica  is  said  by  Rayer  to  require 
cinnabar  fumigations;  probably  sarsaparilla  is  a more 
efficient  remedy. 

Of  the  squamous  eruptions,  lepra  syphilitica  is  almost 
a*  intractable  as  the  lepra  vulgaris,  an<1  only  occasionally 
yields  to  the  internal  uses  of  sarsaparilla  or  of  mercury, 
or  of  both  conjoined.  The  liquor  hydrargyri  oxytnuri- 
atis,  used  as  a lotion,  however,  greatly  facilitates  the 
cure. 

Tl>e  forms  of  psoriasis  syphilitica  are  efficiently 
treated  by  dressing  the  part  with  the  unguent,  hydrar- 
gyri nitrico-oxydi.  If  combined  with  diseased  bones, 
the  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  exhibited  also. 

The  treatment  of  the  exanthemata  syjihUitica  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  roseola  syphilitica  febrilis  readily 
yields  in  about  a week  or  ten  day*  to  saline  medicines, 
attention  to  the  bowels,  and  a milk  dieL 

The  rou  ola  syphilitica  a nnularit  usually  rapidly  de- 
cline* when  treated  by  the  iodide  of  potassium ; but  if 
the  disease  be  neglected,  a copper  colour  for  a long 
time  marks  the  spots  which  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
eruption. 

The  purpura  syphilitica  sometimes  yields  to  mercury 
or  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  ; 'occasionally,  however, 
these  cases  are  most  rebellious  to  every  remedy,  anti- 
syphilitic  or  otherwise.  One  case  which  had  resisted 
mercury,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sarsaparilla,  at 
last  gave  wny  to  a treatment  of  five  grains  of  iodic  acid 
three  times  a day. 

Of  the  pustular  forms  of  the  cutaneous  diseases.— 

Ecthyma  syphilitica  having  the  phlytaceous  pustule  often 
yields  to  sarsaparilla,  hut  appear*  aggravated  by  mer- 
cury. A case  of  thia  form  of  corona  veneris  was  treated 
with  remarkable  success  by  the  iodide  of  potassium 
grs.  viij.  ter  die,  the  sore  being  dressed  with  the  unguen- 
lum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi. 
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Klcrorn-  The  only  form  of  vesicular  eruption  in  syphilis  is 
^ rupia , a disease  which  requires  much  judgment  in  it* 
MwUciue.  treatment.  The  other  cutaneous  affections  little  impair 
y ■■  the  geueral  health  of  the  patient,  but  the  tendency  of  this 

disease  is  so  debilitating  as  rapidly  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  strongest  man.  Mercury  in  any  form  or  quantity, 
exhibited  internally  or  introduced  by  inunction,  is  highly 
dangerous  and  improper.  Many  cases  treated  even  by 
small  doses  of  mercury  have  terminated  fatally,  and 
large  doses  have  been  Bltll  more  unsuccessful.  There 
is  one  mode  of  treatment,  however,  which  appears  uni- 
formly to  succeed,  or  by  dressing  the  sores  with  the 
unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  and  by  supporting 
the  patient  either  by  sarsaparilla  or  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  latter  medicine  is  infinitely  more  beneficial 
than  the  former.  But  neither  the  sarsaparilla  nor  (he 
iodide  of  potassium,  although  singularly  successful  in 
restoring  the  health  of  the  patient,  possess  the  property 
of  healing  the  rupial  sore.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  first 
to  remove  the  scab  or  crust  by  a poultice,  and  then  to 
dress  the  sore  with  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxydi,  and  at  the  same  to  give  the  iodide  of  |>otaxh  in 
eight-grain  doses  three  times  a day  out  of  camphor 
mixture ; arid  (he  combined  effects  of  this  treatment  in 
curing  this  disease  is  quite  remarkable.  If  sarsaparilla 
be  prescribed,  the  patient  must,  in  addition,  be  supported 
by  wine  or  porter,  or  both. 

The  Tubercular  Syphilitic  eruptions  readily  yield  to 
small  doses  of  mercury,  or  to  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  more  certainly  to  the  former.  The  broad  tubercular 
eruption,  or  tubercula  syphilitica  plana. , is  often  in- 
tractable, especially  when  it  ulcerates.  In  these  cases 
an  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  a drachm  to  the 
ounce,  or  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  are 
useful  applications;  hut  under  every  mode  of  treatment 
the  cure  ts  long  and  protracted. 

The  herpes  preputialis  yields  to  any  slight  astringent 
lotion,  a«,  a solution  of  half  a grain  of  acetate  of  lead 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  or  to  an  application  of  xiuc  oint- 
ment. 

For  the  cure  of  the  cutaneous  excrescences  or 
growths  the  remedies  are  almost  as  endless  as  the 
forms  of  disease.  They  may  be  removed  by  the  knife, 
ligature,  or  by  cauterization,  or  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
savin  powder,  by  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  by  the  tinct. 
ferri  muriatis,  the  liquor  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  or  by 
acetic  acid.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  by  in- 
unction, have  also  been  found  useful  in  dispersing  these 
adventitious  growths.  fUcord  recommends  sprinkling 
the  parts  with  calomel,  having  first  washed  them  with 
the  cbioruret  of  soda.  Under  every  mode  of  treatment, 
however,  these  growths  have  a great  tendency  to  return. 

Treatment  of  the  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones . — 
The  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  affection  of  the  bones 
and  of  the  periosteum  has  hitherto  been  the  “ qnestio 
v exala  " of  syphilis.  Some  pathologists  have  contended 
that  this  class  of  disease  will  heal  under  a simple  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  result,  for  long  intervals  have  frequently  elapsed, 
especially  in  seamen,  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  affection  before  any  medical  treatment  has  been 
employed,  yet  without  any  mitigation  or  appearance  of 
subsidence  of  the  symptoms.  The  affections  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose  and  of  the  palate  are  seldom  pain- 
ful, and  the  applications  for  advice  in  these  cases  are 
often  long  delayed.  But  the  longer  the  delay  the  more 
aggravated  and  serious  the  disease,  and  the  greater  the 


chances  of  disfiguration  and  of  exfoliation.  It  must  be  Eletnea- 
concluded,  therefore,  that  without  the  aid  of  medicine 
the  number  of  victims  from  this  class  of  disease  would  Medicia*. 
be  distressingly  large,  and  their  sufferings  indescri- 
bably  severe.  Happily,  however,  we  are  provided  with 
efficient  remedies  against  these  great  evils  in  mercury, 
sarsaparilla,  and  more  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  remedies  are  necessary 
in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  bones. 

In  the  cure  of  the  hard  periosteal  node  the  properties 
of  sarsaparilla  are  so  doubtful  that  its  exhibition  in 
these  cases  is  generally  abandoned  as  inefficient  or  use- 
less. It  is  admitted,  however,  that  many  cases  of  hard 
nodes  will  yield  to  mercury  when  given  in  such  doses 
as  to  affect  the  system.  Still  there  are  many  others  in 
which  this  metal  produces  no  such  successful  result, 
for  although  the  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  soon  as 
ptyahsm  is  established,  yet  (he  pathological  state  of  the 
parts  often  remains  unchanged  ; so  that  on  the  salivary 
discharge  ceasing  the  pain  returns,  and  the  patient  is 
doomed  to  many  years'  excessive  suffering,  or  is  only 
relieved  during  the  time  that  he  is  under  the  fullest 
influence  of  mercury.  It  is  painful  even  to  reflect  on 
the  ceaseless  agony  under  which  these  patients  have 
often  been  seen  to  suffer.  “ Pain,"  says  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael, “ is  a mild  term  to  express  their  tortures."  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  num- 
ber of  canes  in  which  mercury  is  inefficient,  but  it  must 
be  large.  Ricord  stales  **  that  mercury,  only  occa- 
sionally useful  in  the  primary  affectiou,  is  incontestably 
so  in  the  secondary  affections,  as  those  of  the  skin,  and 
again  loses  its  curative  properties  in  the  tertiary  acci- 
dents, or  those  of  the  bones."  This,  perhaps,  is  in 
excess,  but  there  is  no  good  writer  on  syphilis,  from 
Ambroise  Parti  to  Desruelles,  who  has  not  proposed 
cutting  down  on  the  intractable  node,  and  destroying  it 
either  by  actual  cautery  or  by  the  hammer  and  chisel. 

A more  efficient  treatment  of  this  affection  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  as  its  surest  antidote  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis. 

Indeed  it  appears  to  be  clearly  and  irrefragably  demon- 
strated that  tins  salt  is  the  great  specific  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  this  form  of  secondary  syphilis.  Nor  can  the 
action  of  quins  be  considered  more  certain  or  more 
striking  in  the  cure  of  ague  than  that  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  cure  of  the  hard  syphilitic  node.  It* 
effects  in  some  hundreds  of  cases  have  been,  with  one 
exception,  to  remove  the  pain  in  a very  few  days  ; and, 
if  the  node  be  recent  and  the  parts  not  extensively  dis- 
organized, to  permanently  cure  the  patient.  It  is  only 
in  the  old  chronic  node,  and  when  extensive  morbid 
growths  have  formed,  and  such  as  we  may  now  reason- 
ably hope  never  to  witness  again,  that  the  iodide  of 
potassium  bus  failed  in  effecting  a permanent  cure.  In 
these  cases  of  oonfirmed  disease  mercury  is  equally 
inefficient  as  a curative  remedy,  and  never  affords  the 
relief  that  the  patient  in  every  instance  receives  from 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  which  generally  lasts  far 
a considerable  time. 

On  comparing  this  new  mode  of  treatment  with  that 
by  mercury  it  has  these  advantages  : — The  relief  from 
pain  by  mercury  is  seldom  complete  till  the  mouth  is 
fully  affected,  while  under  the  use  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  the  patient  ia  usually  free  from  pain  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  almost  constantly  so  within  a week. 

Again,  mercury  often  appears  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
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Elemen-  and  always  impairs  the  constitution.  On  the  contrary, 
Ury  Priu-  tj,e  iodide  of  potassium  has  in  all  instance*  alleviated 
Medici**  ^e  disease,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  class  of 
‘ ^ ^ ‘_nr<,  patients  increase  in  flesh  and  in  strength  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  iodide  of  potassium  also  is  useful  in 
a much  larger  number  of  cases,  ami  effects  the  cure 
without  that  train  of  disgusting  circumstances  which 
accompanies  ptyalisrn,  or  that  enlargement  of  the  cer- 
vical glands,  so  common  when  mercury  is  used.  The 
absorption  also  of  the  morbid  growth  is  more  certain, 
and  the  frequency  of  relapse  diminished,  while  the  cure 
is  obtained  in  a much  shorter  time,  and  consequently 
at  much  less  expense  to  the  patient  both  of  his  con- 
stitution and  of  hi*  purse.  On  all  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, the  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  considered  as 
infinitely  superior  to  mercury  in  the  cure  of  this  once 
formidable  disease. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  given  in  doses  of 
15,  20,  and  even  30  or  more  gTain*;  but  this  is  in 
excess,  and  generally  produces  headache,  vomiting, 
and  purging.  Some  con-iitutious,  on  the  contrary,  are 
offended  even  by  one  or  two  grains.  The  average 
do*e,  therefore,  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
found  to  be  eight  grains  three  times  a day,  and  even 
this  often  causes  three  or  four  motious  in  the  24  hours. 
A smaller  dose  can  hardly  be  recommended,  for  the 
patient's  sufferings  require  immediate  relief,  and  con- 
sequently we  ought  to  begin  with  as  large  a dose  as  his 
stomach  will  probably  bear.  Eight  grain*,  then,  is  the 
mean  dose  for  an  adult,  and  as  it  usually  gives  relief  in 
three  or  four  days  it  is  plainly  efficient.  Some  practi- 
tioners are  in  the  habit  of  adding  half  a grain  to  a grain 
of  pure  iodine  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  ; but  suppos- 
ing iodine  to  act  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  absorbed, 
and  not  by  its  mere  acridity,  this  is  a great  medical 
error,  for  it  disorders  the  stomach  without  in  any  sen- 
sible degree  benefiting  the  complaint.  It  is  determined, 
for  example,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  contains  three* 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  pure  iodine;  so  that  a patient 
taking  28  grains  of  the  former  in  the  course  of  24  hours 
takes  no  less  than  21  grains  of  the  metal.  The  addi- 
tion then  of  half  a grain  to  a grain  in  the  24  hours  of 
pure  iodine  is  so  trifling  that  it  tnay  be  neglected ; 
while  it*  acridity  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Stone,  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  formerly  assistant  apothecary  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  states,  lie  used  to  be  called  to  prescribe  for 
10  patients  taking  the  compound  of  iodine  and  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  for  one  that  was  taking  the  latter 
medicine  only. 

The  inodes  of  action  of  iodine  cannot  of  course  be 
ascertained  ; but  it  is  absorbed,  and  perhaps  has  an 
affinity  for  the  syphilitic  poison,  which  it  modifies,  and 
deprives  of  a part  of  it*  power  to  inflict  disease.  Metal- 
lic iodine  is  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
as  hydriodic  acid,  the  metal  combining  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  tlie  fluids  of  the  stomach.  The  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  probably  absorbed  in  substance,  and  so  rapidly, 
lhat  iodine  may  be  often  detected  in  the  urine  within 
ten  minute*  after  the  patient  has  swallowed  it.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  saliva,  in  the  tears,  in  the  milk,  and 
probably  in  the  other  secretions  of  the  body  ; but  it  ha* 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  being 
either  go  rapidly  removed  as  to  exist  only  in  quantities 
too  minute  for  detection,  or  else  resolved  perhaps  into  its 
elements.  The  time  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  exhibited,  is  not  yet  de- 
termined ; but  in  two  cases  no  trace  remained  after 


forty-eight  hours.  It  is  remarkable  that  iodic  acid,  Semen* 
though  a solid  substance,  is  not  detected  in  the  urine,  even  Mr;  Prin- 
ufter  being  exhibited  in  doses  of  six  or  tight  grains,  three  ripkm  of 
limes  a day,  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  pointing  Mcdiein*. 
either  to  a singular  relative  affinity  of  the  lacteals  for 
different  medicinal  substances,  or  supposing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  absorbed,  that  it  must  be  removed  by  some 
other  organ  or  tissue  than  the  kidneys.  The  iodic  acid 
has  likewise  no  similar  property  of  curing  the  syphilitic 
node  with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  best  means  of 
detecting  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  urine,  is  first  to 
add  a solution  of  starch,  and  then  a small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  chlorine.  This  latter  agent  immediately  set- 
ting free  the  iodine,  which  combines  with  the  starch,  and 
produces  the  usual  beautiful  violet  or  indigo  tint. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  the  hurd  node  is  probably  in  proportion  to  the 
pathological  state  of  the  part.  Some  patients,  freed 
from  their  pains,  ask  to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  or  before  an  ounce  can  have  been  taken.  Iu 
general,  perhaps,  a month  is  about  the  average  time  of 
treatment,  and  the  quantity  used  varies  from  four  to  six 
ounces;  but  when  mercury  has  been  previously  and  un- 
successfully employed,  the  quantity  lias  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded a pound.  It  is  singular  that  the  hard  node, 
although  it  is  often  permanent  on  the  lower  extremities, 
is  almost  always  absorbed  when  seated  on  the  upper 
extremity. 

The  hard  node  sometimes  suppurates,  and  this  form 
of  periostitis  was  formerly  frequent.  This  change  in 
the  pathological  state  of  the  parts  requires  a different 
treatment,  and  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  remarkable 
law,  that  when  inflammation  terminates  in  abscess,  the 
remedy  which,  timely  administered,  would  have  pre- 
vented so  untoward  an  event,  now  loses  all  its  power  over 
the  disease,  and  even  aggravates  the  symptoms.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  node  runs  into  suppuration,  mer- 
cury ceases  to  be  in  any  degree  beneficial,  while  sarsa- 
parilla seems  to  he  the  specific  remedy.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  also  will  heal,  or 
beneficially  influence,  this  state  of  the  node ; at  least  the 
iodide  of  potassium  greatly  relieves  the  pain,  and  appa- 
rently accelerates  the  healing  of  the  part.  * 

The  hard  cranial  node,  although  having  the  same 
external  characters  as  the  hard  node  on  the  long  bones 
it  has  been  shown,  has  an  entirely  different  structure, 
and  consequently  some  doubt  might  be  entertained 
whether  the  same  medicinal  agents  would  be  found 
equally  beneficiul  in  this  class  of  cases.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  they  have  exactly  the  same 
powers.  Mercury  often  removes  them,  but  they  often 
suppurate,  and  have  a great  tendency  to  relapse  under 
that  treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  however,  gives 
more  certain  and  quick  relief,  more  readily  occasions 
absorption,  prevents  ulceration,  and  in  fact  cures  the  dis- 
ease. When  the  node  has  suppurated,  either  sarsaparilla 
or  the  iodide  of  potash  will  heal  it ; but  the  two  reme- 
dies combined  are  perhaps  the  most  efficacious.  Again, 
should  the  node  have  ulcerated,  the  iodide  of  potash, 
either  per  sc  or  aided  by  tire  ung.  hydr.  nitr.  oxydi, 
effects,  even  in  this  state,  the  cure. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  long 
bones  may  exist  per  te,  or  may  co-exist  with  the  hard 
periosteal  node.  It  has  no  diagnostic  symptoms  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  hard  node,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  the  bone  is  more  generally  enlarged, 
the  pain  greater,  and  the  disease  more  intractable.  As 
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Elemen.  long  as  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  superficies  of 
tyy  the  bone,  or  to  some  portion  of  the  cancellous  structure. 
Medicine.  or  mere*y  causes  some  mollification  of  the  medullary  mst- 
. ter,  it  probably  yield*  either  to  mercury  or  to  the  iodide 

of  potassium.  When,  however,  an  abscess  forms  in  its 
substance,  exfoliation  must  of  necessity  take  place  ; all 
•pecific  remedies  lose  their  power,  and  opium  is  the  only 
mode  of  procuring  relief.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bone  is  detached,  sarsaparilla 
appears  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  granulations,  and 
under  its  use  the  part  heals. 

The  sefi  gelatiniform  or  gummy  node  ia  a disease  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence  ihan  the  hard,  or  even  the 
suppurating  node,  and  is  indeed  but  rarely  seen.  These 
nodes  are  rarely  cured  by  general  treatment,  or  by 
mercury,  or  by  sarsaparilla.  Neither  does  the  iodide  of 
potassium  satisfactorily  influence  them.  Cullerier  hat 
proposed,  while  they  are  yet  incipient,  to  attack  them 
by  blisters  or  a caustic  solution,  and  states  he  has  often 
succeeded.  Hicord  also  praises  this  mode  of  treatment. 
One  patient  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm  from 
pressure  on  the  nerve  by  one  of  these  tumors, 
whom  every  treatment  was  unsuccessful,  mentioned  that 
his  sister  bad  been  operated  on  for  a node  similarly 
situated,  and  that  she  had  died. 

When  the  syphilitic  poison  has  fallen  on  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  palate,  or  face,  neither  mercury  nor  sarsaparilla, 
though  continued  for  many  weeks,  have  appeared  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  to  prevent  exfolia- 
tion. Still,  in  quite  the  incipient  stage,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  has  often  fixed  the  loosened  bones  and  cured 
the  patieut.  As  a general  rule,  however,  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  this  medicine,  although  it  improves  the 
general  health,  has  no  power  over  the  affected  part,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  with  It  a local  treatment. 
When  the  bones  of  the  nose,  therefore,  are  affected,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  exhibited  in  the  usual 
manner  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  black  wash  should  be 
injected  twice  or  thrice  a day  up  the  nostrils ; or,  what 
is  better,  the  interior  of  the  nose  should  be  anointed 
with  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  as  far  us 
the  probe  can  reach.  This  latter  mode  of  treatment  is 
uniformly  successful,  and  always  saves  the  nose,  and 
consequently  the  patient  from  being  disfigured.  When 
the  bones  of  the  palate  are  affected  the  general  and  local 
treatment  are  the  same,  but  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxydi  should  be  applied  more  cautiously  to  the 
ulcerated  part,  on  account  of  its  being  readily  removable 
by  the  tongue. 

Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Angina. — The  treatment  of 
mild  cases  of  syphilitic  angina,  whether  the  tonsils  be  or 
be  not  swollen,  is  by  moderate  doses  of  mercury,  as  of 
the  piluls  hydrargyri  gr.  v.  bis  vel  ter  die,  or  even  by 
sarsaparilla.  But  in  severe  cases  these  remedies,  how- 
ever judiciously  administered,  will  not  cure  the  disease, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  aggravate  it;  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  drown 
to  the  value  of  local  remedies  in  this  affection.  Ttie 
treatment  of  these  severe  cases  is  to  prescribe  eight 
groins  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ter  die,  which,  without 
having  any  power  to  heal  the  throat,  will  greatly  support 
the  strength  and  improve  the  health  of  the  patient,  und 
in  addition  to  this  the  ulcerated  portions,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  reached,  should  be  touched  night  and  morning 
with  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  anti  under 
this  treatment  the  ulcers  readily  granulate,  and  the 
throat  rapidly  heals. 


Not  only  will  the  deep-eating  ulcer  heal  under  this  Elemen- 
local  treatment,  but  also  the  superficial  and  intractable 
serpiginous  ulcer,  and  the  number  of  cases  successfully  jq'etiirino. 
treated  in  this  manner  is  now  very  large,  and  quite  suf-  . _~u_  , 

tie ie nt  to  establish  the  great  value  of  this  practice.  The 
best  mode  of  applying  the  ointment  is  by  a piece  of  lint, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a pencil.  As  a general  principle 
it  is  seldom  that  mercury,  applied  in  this  manner,  affects 
the  mouth ; but  in  two  or  three  instances  it  has  had  that 
effect,  and  in  each  instance  there  was  an  immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  pharyngeal  ulceration,  showing  that  live 
amelioration  is  occasioned  by  the  local  stimulus,  and  not 
from  any  constitutional  affection  of  the  system. 

Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Ophthalmia. — The  cure  of  sy- 
philitic ophthalmia,  whether  the  inflammation  affects  the 
conjunctiva,  the  iris,  the  cornea,  or  all  of  these  parts,  is 
by  mercury,  which  is  the  great  specific  and  only  remedy 
in  these  cases,  for  neither  sarsaparilla  nor  the  iodide  of 
potassium  appear  to  have  the  slightest  influence  in  con- 
trolling the  disease.  In  every  case  therefore  of  acute 
syphilitic  ophthalmia  mercury  should  be  given  iu  such 
quantity  as  to  ensure  the  patient's  mouth  being  affected 
in  a few  days.  For  this  purpose,  two  grains  of  calomel 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  five  grains  of  calomel  every 
night,  are  in  general  sufficient.  Some  authorities  prefer 
the  proto-iodurel  of  mercury  to  calomel,  yel  it  seems  un- 
important by  what  means  salivation  is  produced.  When 
the  mouth  is  affected  the  pains  and  inflammation  in 
general  subside.  In  a few  cases,  however,  a consider- 
able chronic  conjunctivitis  remains,  which  is  best  treated 
by  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  applied 
locally  to  the  eye. 

Many  writers  recommend,  in  addition  to  mercury, 
that  blood-letting,  both  locally  and  generally,  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  that  to  a large  amount.  But  this 
practice  appears  altogether  unnecessary,  and  must  in 
many  cases  be  highly  injurious  by  favouring  the  action 
of  the  poison  on  a debilitated  system.  Blisters  have  also 
been  recommended,  and  are  occasionally  of  service,  but 
are  seldom  essentially  necessary.  The  circumference  of 
the  orbit,  and  also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  no*e,  is, 
by  many  practitioners,  smeared  with  belladonna  oint- 
ment; but  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  even  for  this 
application. 

When  the  syphilitic  ophthalmia  is  chronic, an  alterative 
mode  of  treatment  is  often  sufficient.  A gentleman 
whose  Bight  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  deposition 
of  a considerable  quantity  of  lymph  on  the  cornea,  was 
directed  to  take  five  grains  uf  the  pilule  hydrargyri 
every  night ; and  under  this  treatment  the  nebube  in  a 
few  days  disappeared,  although  the  constitution  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

Treatment  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  joints. — When 
the  poison  falls  on  the  ligaments  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, these  diseases  are  in  most  cases  obstinate  of 
cure ; but,  as  a general  principle,  the  affections  of  the 
elbow-joints  readily  yield  to  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Uf  the  other  joints  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  yield  more  readily  to  small  (loses  of  mercury,  or  to 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  latter,  however,  should 
first  be  tried.  One  gentleman  who  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  these 
cases,  says,  “ Respecting  the  treatment  of  the  affections 
of  the  ligaments,  with  considerable  swelling  of  the  joints, 
very  much  resembling  rheumatism,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  an  invaluable  remedy.  It  produces  good  nights, 
reduces  the  swelling,  and  promotes  the  general  health." 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 


Elemrn-  In  the  foul  wnrds  the  patient  often  ask*  for  it,  and  it  is 
tary  Pnn-  frequently  WCeeiMful. 

SJcdicme.  Dietetic  Treatment  — Mr.  Hauler  taught,  that  **  the 
. — ■>  manner  of  living  under  a mercurial  course  need  not  be 
ultercd  from  the  common  but  it  haa  been  found  that 
a dietetic  treatment  so  much  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hunter 
greatly  influences  the  cure,  and  that  tbe  healing  of  the 
primary  sore  by  the  unaided  effort*  of  nature  is  hardly 
to  be  obtained  except  by  adopting  an  exceedingly 
severe  regimen,  or  the  “cum  famis.”  The  influence  of 
a dietetic  treutinent  is,  therefore,  strongly  marked  in 
the  case  of  syphilis. 

The  “ curu  famis.”  as  the  term  implies,  consists  in 
limiting  the  patient  to  an  extremely  low  diet,  to  con- 
fining  him  to  the  home,  and  also  to  using  seine  trifling 
local  application.  Domiciles  says  he  found  that  the 
mean  duration  of  a number  of  cases  of  primary  sore, 
treated  by  the  **  cura  famis,”  limited  to  a vegetable 
diet,  was  thirty  days;  while  a similar  number  of  cases, 
treated  on  the  same  plan,  but  allowed  animal  food,  was 
fifty  days.  He  found  also  a similar  difference  when 
mercury  was  used ; for  the  mean  duration  of  a limited 
number  of  cases  treated  by  mercury,  and  limited  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  was  forty- four  days,  while  when  animal 
food  was  allowed  it  was  fifty-six  days.  Ricord  agrees 
with  Desruelles,  that,  as  a general  principle,  animal 
food  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  cure  of  primary  syphilis; 
hut  adds,  that  in  feeble  constitutions  he  has  often  seen 
the  worst  consequences  from  its  adoption,  and  that  it  is, 
consequently,  often  necessary  to  give  the  patient  the 
support  of  an  abundant  and  liberal  diet. 

In  the  cure  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  the  patients 
arc  generally  impatient  when  limited  to  a milk  or  vege- 
table diet,  and  perhaps  iritis  is  the  only  disease  in  which 
a forbearance  from  auimal  food  is  absolutely  necesgary. 
In  rupia,  in  sloughing  sore  throat,  and  wheu  the 
patient  i*  broken  down  by  severe  affections  of  the  bones, 
a full  diet  of  animal  food,  with  a liberal  aftowance  of 
wine  and  porter,  appear  greatly  to  facilitate  the  patient’s 
recovery.  In  very  severe  cases,  it  should  be  added, 
there  is  no  greater  restorative  than  change  of  air. 

Preventatice  Treatment. — When  a party  has  been 
exposed  to  infection,  there  U no  other  preventative 
remedy  than  extieme  cleanliness.  The  chlorides  have 
been  recommended,  but  they  probably  have  no  power 
to  neutralize  the  poison.  Still,  supposing  them  to  pos- 
sess such  a property,  yet  the  application  of  these,  or  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  of  any  other  substance, 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  too  late  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and,  consequently,  the 
contamination  of  the  system. 

Of  the  Poison  of  Gonoriiucha. 

Gonorrhoea  is  a contagious  disease,  producing  a spe- 
cific *-uppurative  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  and  glnns  ill  the  male,  and  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs  in  the  female. 
It  occasionally  also  affects  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  rectum. 

The  history  of  the  first  appearance  of  gonorrhcea  is 
extremely  obscure,  and  in  the  absence  of  ull  evidence 
connecting  this  disease  with  the  remoter  periods  of 
medicine,  two  hypotheses  huve  been  entertained— first, 
that  it  prevailed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  syphilis; 
and  again,  that  it  wos  first  observed  about  half  a cen- 
tury after  the  breaking  out  of  that  disease.  The 


strongest  and  most  conclusive  arguments  are  supposed,  Elemen- 
however,  to  favour  the  first  hypothesis.  tary  Prio- 

Remote  Cause. — The  combination  of  causes  which 
produced  this  poison  in  the  human  subject  are  entirely  . ^ _ , 
unknown.  Many  physicians  have  thought,  with  Ricord, 
that  any  acrid  or  irritating  discharge  in  the  female  would 
cause  this  disease.  “ But  how  many  men,*’  says  Beau- 
mds,  “ know  their  wives,  or  other  women,  when  affected 
with  leucorrhcea  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  thighs  of  the 
parties,  or  even  when  labouring  under  the  discharge  of 
incipient  cancer,  wiliamt  ever  contracting  gonofriusa ; 
yet  if  these  same  women  become  faithless,  their  hus- 
bands are  immediately  infected.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  poison  in  its 
habits,  it  seems  peculiar  to  man;  for  Mr.  Hunter  says, 

“ 1 have  repeatedly  soaked  lint  in  matter  of  gonorrhma, 
and  introduced  it  into  the  vagina  of  bitches,  into  the 
vagina  of  asses,  and  under  the  prepuce  of  doga,  without 
any  effect.  1 have  also  made  incisions  under  the  skin, 
and  it  has  only  produced  a common  sore.” 

Predisposing  Causes. — In  general  the  more  feeble 
the  health  of  the  party,  the  greater  the  susceptibility, 
and  the  longer  the  duration,  of  the  disease. 

It  appears  climate  has  an  influence  in  the  occurrence 
of  gonorrhoea  ; for,  by  the  returns  of  the  British  army, 
that  disease  is  much  more  frequent  among  the  troops 
stationed  in  this  country  than  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  infrequency  of  gonorrbma 
among  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  practice  of  more  frequent  ablution,  and, 
consequently,  to  greater  cleanliness.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  IJopital  de  Vifndriens,  at  Parts,  this 
disease  is  greatly  more  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn 
than  at  any  other  seasons  of  the  year,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  holding  of  a greater  number  of  fairs  and  festival* 
at  those  periods. 

Contagious.  —The  ev  idence  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  this  disease  is  of  the  strongest  description — namely, 
the  constant  contamination  of  a healthy  person  having 
intercourse  with  a diseased  one.  In  a very  few  in- 
stances, the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease  has  been 
proved  by  a voluntary  application  of  the  poison  to  the 
urethra  in  the  male,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  dis- 
puted question. 

Fomites. — The  possibility  of  this  disease  being  com- 
municated by  inoculation  is  a sufficient  proof  of  this 
fact ; but  the  transmission  by  fomites  is  extremely 
rare. 

Susceptibility  not  exhausted. — It  is  probable  that  the 
susceptibility  to  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  is  never  en- 
tirely exhausted,  although  it  has  many  degrees.  Tbe 
most  general  maxim  is,  that  the  first  gonorrhoea  is  the 
most  severe,  and  the  succeeding  ones  become  milder 
and  milder,  till  in  some  cases  the  danger  of  infection 
almost  vanishes. 

Co-exists. — The  poison  of  gonorrhoea  is  capable  of 
co-existing  with  many  other  poisons.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  discharge  becomes  most  profuse  in 
tbe  latter  stages  of  typhus  fever,  while  in  the  earlier 
ones  it  may  stop  altogether.  It  frequently  also  co-exists 
with  erysipelas,  and  probably  with  every  other  disease 
known  to  depend  on  a morbid  poison. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — This  poison  is  absorbed  by  all 
the  mucous  membranes  it  is  usually  brought  in  contact 
with  ; and,  reasoning  from  all  analogy,  must  infect  the 
blood  before  it  produces  its  apecific  action ; and  if  we 
admit  orchitis,  and  some  cutaneous  eruptions,  to  be 
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Rlcmen-  secondary  actions  of  the  poison*  and  not  the  mere  effect 
t^yPri*’  of  sympathy,  this  law  appears  satisfactorily  proved, 
lflfrw  Period  of  Latmcy. — The  time  which  elapses  after 
._JI_  contamination  before  the  discharge  is  established,  varies 
considerably  in  different  persons;  but  every  period 
between  six  hours  and  six  weeks  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  period  of  latency.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
from  three  to  twelve  days. 

Pathology.— The  theory  of  this  disease,  as  deduced 
from  analogy,  is  that  the  poison  of  gonorrhoia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mucous  membranes,  and  infects  the 
blood  ; and  after  a given  period  of  latency,  produces 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to 
which  it  has  been  distinctly  applied,  whether  of  the 
urethra  and  glans  in  the  male,  the  genital  organs  of  the 
female,  or  of  the  rectum,  nose,  lip,  or  eye  of  either  sex. 
It  is  probable  that  this  poison  has  only  one  secondary 
action,  or  on  the  testicle,  when  it  produce*  in  a given 
number  of  cases  orchitis.  Many  authors,  however, 
have  attributed  a slight  inflammaiion  of  the  fauces,  and 
also  certain  slight  cutaneous  eruptions,  to  this  poison; 
but  the  proofs  are  at  present  insufficient  to  establish 
this  doctrine.  Bubo  is  probably  the  result  of  sympathy, 
and  stricture  of  local  inflammation. 

The  following  are  the  part*  in  the  male  and  in  the 
female  which  it  more  commonly  affects : — 


Parts  primarily  affected  in  the  Male. 


Urethra  producing 

Gians 

Prepuce  j * * 


Gonorrhoea. 
Gonorrhoea  spuria. 


Parts  secondarily  and  accidentally  effected  iu  the  male. 
Testicle  producing  Orchitis. 

Inguinal  glands  , , Bubo. 

Tissues  of  the  urethra  , , Stricture. 


Parts  primarily  affected  in  the  female. 


Vulva 

Vagina 

Urethra 


} 


separate  or 
combined 


producing  Gonorrhoea. 


Paris  secondarily  and  accidentally  affected  in  the  female. 
Inguinal  glands  producing  Bubo. 

Uterus  ,,  Uteritis. 


The  discharge  resulting  from  the  inflammation  is  in 
either  sex  a white,  yellowish,  or  greenish  pus,  according 
to  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  It  is 
likewise  alkaline,  and  possesses  the  other  usual  chemical 
properties  of  ordinary  pus.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  proceed  in  the  male,  from  ulceration  of  the  urethral 
membrane,  but  subsequent  observation  has  shown  as  a 
general  law,  that  gonorrlicca  arises  from  a suppurate 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
without  breach  of  aurface,  and  that  ulceration  occurs 
only  in  a few  rare  cases. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  gonorrhrea  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is 
partial,  and  Haller,  Mr.  Hunter, and  others  have  limited 
its  extent  to  the  fossa  naviculnria.  or  the  portion*  im- 
mediately under  the  glait*.  But  Boyer  and  Cullerier 
consider  that  the  redness  found  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra  after  death  is  caused  solely  by  the  part 
being  pendent.  The  fact  also  that  extensive  suppura- 
tive inflammation  often  exists  in  mucous  membranes, 
without  any  redness  being  discoverable  after  death, 


renders  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion  rather  questionable,  espe-  Elemen- 
ciully  as  the  pain  in  the  perinwum,  and  the  formation 
of  stricture  commonly  in  the  bulbous  part,  show  that 
the  remoter  parts  are  oftener  inflamed.  . It-  . 

The  inflammaiion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  frequently  extend*  to  the  surrounding  tissues, 
or  to  the  cells  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  so  that  they 
often  become  bound  down  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
and  the  phenomena  of  chordec  are  the  consequence ; 
small  tumors  also  sometimes  form  in  the  course  of  the 
urethra,  and  which  may  suppurate  and  burst,  either 
into  the  cavity  of  the  urethra,  or  externally  ; and  some- 
times in  both  directions,  so  that  a false  passage  is  the 
consequence,  and  hence  fistula  in  perinaeo. 

When  gonorrhoea  is  chronic,  the  urethra  is  not  (in- 
frequently the  seal  of  stricture.  The  formation  of  stric- 
ture is  as  follows.  When  the  canal*  of  the  body,  as  the 
intestines  or  (Esophagus,  are  inflamed,  the  affected  part 
contracts,  and  while  thus  contracted  they  often  become 
bound dowu, and  thus  their  diameter  is  greatly  diminished. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  stricture  of  the  urethra  is 
seldom  of  greater  breadth  than  if  the  part  had  been 
surrounded  with  a piece  of  pack-thread ; but,  occa- 
sionally, the  urethra  has  been  found  contracted  for  more 
than  an  inch-  A stricture  may  form  in  any  part  of  the 
urethra,  but  the  most  common  seat  is  about  four  and 
a half  Inches  from  the  origin  of  the  glans,  and  again 
at  between  six  and  seven  inches,  or  just  behind  the 
bulb.  They  are  usually  slow  in  forming,  and  some- 
times thirty  to  forty  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  the  patient  suffering  from  goaorrhma  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a stricture. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  strictured  por- 
tion is  sometimes  natural  in  its  appearance ; at  other*  a 
little  thickened,  and  occasionally  the  surface  is  abraded 
and  ulcerated.  The  two  lust  effects  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  attempts  to  pass  an  instrument,  which  some- 
times causes  false  passages. 

When  the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  is  violent  and 
long-continued,  the  prostate  luts  become  acutely  in- 
flamed, and  has  even  suppurated. 

A swelling  of  the  testicle  or  orchitis  is  a frequent  oc- 
currence in  gonorrhoea,  but  so  few  persons  die  of  this 
affection,  that  its  pathology  is  little  known.  The  epidi- 
dymis, the  cord,  and  the  va*  deferens,  however,  are  the 
parts  first  attacked,  while  the  body  of  the  testicle  sub- 
sequently enlarges,  and  sometimes  acquires  a very  con- 
siderable magnitude.  If  the  disease  continues,  lymph 
or  serum  is  thrown  out,  and  from  the  latter  cause  hy- 
drocele often  occurs.  The  left  testicle  is  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  the  right,  and  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally and  rarely  that  both  are  affected. 

Another  occasional  effect  of  gonorrhera  Is  bubo,  or 
inflammation  of  the  inguinal  gland*,  and  which  may 
terminate  in  induration  with  enlargement,  or  else  in 
suppuration. 

In  the  female  the  vagina  is  nmially  the  principal 
seat  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  and  some  author* 
contend  that  it  is  confined  to  this  part,  but  tlrere  are 
case*  in  which  pressure  on  the  meatus  urinsrius  pro- 
duces a flow  of  pus,  the  vagina  being  in  no  degree 
affected.  These  parts,  therefore,  may  be  either  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly  affected.  When  the  vagina  and  ure- 
thra are  alone  diseased,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  externally; 
but  on  separating  the  labia,  we  observe  some  inflamed 
points  which  are  the  orifices  of  enlarged  mucous  glands. 

In  severe  cases  the  part*  both  external  and  internal  are 
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Kit-men*  more  or  less  swollen,  and  also  the  membrane  enveloping 
t«jy  Prin-  the  clitoris ; and  (his  inflammation  sometimes  extends 
npU*»  ol  j0  ^,e  |tfck  of  the  uterus,  causing  exquisite  pain.  When 
Mcdicmr.  the  irriiation  is  great,  one  or  more  small  abscesses  form 
occasionally  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  labia. 

In  chronic  gonorrhoea  the  appearance  of  the  parts 
is  often  natural.  Mr.  Hunter  states  he  had  frequently 
examined  patients  who  complained  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms,  as  increased  discharge,  pain  in  making:  water, 
and  soreness,  and  yet  could  perceive  no  difference 
between  these  parts  and  such  as  were  quite  healthy. 

In  the  female,  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  extremely 
rare,  hut  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  camncula  or 
polypus  in  the  interior,  or  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
causing  great  pain,  and  often  keeping  up  the  discharge 
till  their  removal,  either  by  excision  or  by  cauteriza- 
tion. 

According  to  Ricord,  gonorrbmal  ophthalmia  always 
proceeds  from  the  direct  application  of  the  mutter  of 
gonorrhoea  to  the  eye, producing  ophthalmia  i n the  highest 
degree.  As  early  as  the  first  or  second  day,  the  conjunc- 
tiva, os  well  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  as  also 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  gorged  and  swollen,  so  as  to  form 
a considerable  prominence,  and  give  an  appearance  of 
the  cornea  being  depressed ; and  this  salient  state  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  considered  by  Lagneau  as  almost 
peculiar  to  this  form  of  ophthalmia,  aud  its  diagnostic 
symptom.  From  the  first  moment  of  attack  light  is 
painful,  aud  the  secretions  of  the  eye  resemble  in  every 
respect  the  yellow-greenish  discharge  of  urethral  go- 
norrhma.  and  so  aq-id  that  it  inflame*  those  parts  of 
the  cheek  and  nose  over  which  it  flows.  The  eyelid 
now  becomes  swollen,  and  the  tumefuction  of  the  con- 
junctiva  excessive.  In  bad  cases,  the  cornea  also  be- 
comes nebulous,  or  ulcerates,  and  procident  staphyloma 
follows,  so  that  the  humours  of  the  eye  escape,  and 
blindness  is  the  inevitable  consequence;  a result  which 
may  take  place  in  four  or  five  days,  and  ha*  been 
known  to  occur  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  ophthalmia  is  chronic,  aud  the 
patient  recovers  without  any  disorganization  of  the  eye. 

Symptom*. — Gonorrhma  may  be  acute  or  chronic; 
and  in  the  male  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease, 
or  gonorrhasa  and  gonorrhusa  spuria. 

Acute  gonorrhoea  in  the  male  is  the  discharge  of  a 
purulent  matter  from  the  urethra.  Its  first  symptom 
is  generally  an  itching  about  the  orifice  of  the  melhra, 
which  some  authors  have  described  as  not  disagreeable  ; 
and  this  usually  come*  on  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
contamination.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  it 
becomes  distressing,  the  lips  of  the  urethra  become  red 
and  swollen,  and  pain  is  now  felt  on  passing  the 
urine,  which  increases  till  it  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
be  termed  scalding;  the  patient  finds  walking  and 
riding  difficult  and  painful.  This  inflammation  extends 
also  to  the  glans,  which  is  swollen,  tense,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunter  resembles  ** a ripe  cherry.’*  The 
parts  are  now  often  sore,  greatly  distended,  and  at  night 
often  intolerably  so;  and  frequently  attended  with 
chord*#..  Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
prepuce,  and  causes  phymosis  or  paraphymosis. 

The  discharge  usually  begins  a few  hour*  after  (be 
titillation  or  ttchiug.  It  is  first  a semi-transparent  fluid 
which  glues  up  the  orifice  of  the  urethru,  and  then, 
about  the  sixih  or  eighth  day,  and  often  sooner,  a puri- 
form  matter  flows  in  considerable  abundance  from  the 
urethra,  and  which  may  be  white,  yellow,  green,  or  any 


other  variation  of  colour  or  of  consistency  common  to  Klemen- 
pus.  tary  Prill- 

The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  usually  at  their 
height  about  the  fourteenth  day,  and  continue  so  till  the  >cl°Bj 
twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth,  when  the  pain  diminishes ; the 
parts  become  less  irritated,  and  the  discharge  becoming 
less  and  less  abundant  at  length  disappears.  Such 
is  the  usual  course  of  gonorriuva ; it  may,  however,  be 
much  milder  or  much  more  severe.  In  genera),  gonor- 
rhoea does  not  terminate  till  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth 
day ; Imt  in  a few  instances  it  ceases  iu  a few  hours  ; 
while  in  others  it  is  prolonged  for  many  months.  In 
the  latter  cane  it  is  termed  a gif  ft.  The  matter  of  gleet 
is  supposed  to  be  non-contagious ; but  this  doctrine  is 
dangerous,  and  is  probahly  the  cause  of  frequent  infec- 
tion immediately  after  marriage. 

When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  bubo,  the  ingui- 
nal glands  are  swollen,  sore  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes 
acutely  painful,  although  they  do  not  usually  suppurate. 

A swelling  of  the  testicle%  or  orchiiit,  is  frequent  in 
gonorrhoea,  and  is  calculated  to  occur  in  one  of  every 
three  cn*es.  This  affection  rosy  take  place  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  is  most  common  towards  its 
decline,  and  usually  coincides  with  a diminution  or 
entire  suppression  of  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  When 
the  testicle  inflames  the  patient  suffers  excessive  pain 
in  the  part  extending  to  the  back,  loins,  and  pel- 
vis. The  stomach  and  bowels  also  generally  sympa- 
thize, and  nausea  and  even  vomiting  are  common 
symptoms.  After  being  inflamed  it  is  generally  a long 
while  before  the  swelling  of  the  testicle  entirely  sub- 
aides,  but  by  degrees  it  diminishes,  and  from  being 
much  harder  becomes  even  softer  than  natural ; and 
many  years  may  elapse  before  the  epididymis  regains  its 
natural  texture. 

The  disease  termed  gonorrhoea  tuperfieiali * r ol  *pti- 
ria  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  glaua  penis  and  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce, 
followed  tiy  a purulent  discharge  similar  to  that  from 
the  urethra.  The  glans  and  prepuce  are  commonly 
greatly  swotkm,  red,  and  painful,  and  their  surfaces  are 
sometimes  superficially  ulcerated.  In  this  latter  case, 
ihe  extensibility  of  the  glanB  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  prepuce,  phymosis  or  paraphymosis  may 
take  place,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  constriction  has 
been  so  considerable  as  to  produce  gangrene  and  slough- 
ing of  the  entire  penis.  When  sloughing  attacks  the 
glans,  it  usually  begins  in  the  fossa  or  root  of  that  part, 
or  at  the  insertion  of  the  prepuce. 

When  the  female  is  affected  with  gonorrhoea  the  va- 
gina is  often  alone  attacked,  and  this  pan  not  being 
endowed  with  much  sensibility,  the  |xain  is  (rifling. 

When,  however,  the  disease  extends  to  parts  more  pain- 
fill  than  the  vagina,  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia,  the 
nymphre,  clitoris,  carnncula  myrtiformis,  and  meatus 
urinorius,  the  parts  are  so  sore  and  painful  as  not  to 
hear  to  he  touched ; the  patient  can  hardly  walk,  and 
great  pain  is  experienced  when  the  urine  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  inflamed  surfaces.  The  parts  affected  are 
also  often  greatly  swollen,  so  that  we  can  hardly  intro- 
duce the  finger  into  the  vagina;  and  the  discharge  is  so 
acrid  that  it  excoriates  the  part*  over  which  it  flow*. 

In  some  cases  the  bladder  sympathizes,  and  produces,  as 
in  men,  the  same  irresistible  desire  to  void  urine,  tbe 
same  micturatiou,  and  sometimes  the  same  retention. 

The  inflammation  also  sometimes  affects  the  mucous 
glands,  producing  hard  swellings  of  the  inner  surface  of 
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Elcroep*  (he  lubia,  which  occasionally  suppurate  and  produce 

^ small  abscesses  in  the  vagina. 

Medicine.  Women  also  very  often  labour  under  chronic  gonor- 
- rhoea  without  any  suffering,  and  consequently  often 
communicate  this  disease  without  knowing  that  they  are 
themselves  diseased,  and  no  more  difficult  question  exists 
in  medicine  than  to  determine  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  affected.  “ The  kind  of  matter,’*  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
“ gives  no  assistance  in  distinguishing  gonorrhoea,  fur 
it  often  happens  the  discharge  in  fluor  albus  puts  on 
all  the  appearances  of  the  venereal  matter,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  discharge  is  no  better  mark  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  parts  also  gives  us  but  little  information ; 
for  I have  frequently  examined  those  who  confessed  all 
the  symptoms,  as  an  increase  of  discharge,  pain  in 
making  water,  soreness  in  walkiug,  or  wheu  the  pans 
were  touched,  yet  I could  see  no  difference  between 
them  and  sound  parts.  1 know,”  he  adds,  “ of  no  other 
way  of  judging  in  these  cases  where  there  are  no  symp- 
toms sensible  to  the  person  herself,  but  from  the  circum- 
stances preceding  the  discharge,  and  the  connexions 
she  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  with  other  diseased 
persons.1' 

Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  very  marked  in  Its  symp- 
toms, aud  is  always  accompanied  with  great  pain  and 
intolcruuce  of  light 

Treatment . — The  treatment  of  gonorrhma  in  the 
male  in  either  by  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have 
a specific  action  on  the  parts,  or  else  by  general  treat- 
ment. In  the  former,  the  object  is  to  cure  the  disease 
in  a few  hours  : in  the  biter,  tike  disease  is  allowed  to 
nm  its  course,  which  is  commonly  from  five  to  six  weeks, 
the  practitioner  only  interfering  to  obviate  symptoms. 

Amour  the  specific  remedies  is  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
This  medicine  is  considered  to  be  a species  of  turpen- 
tine from  which  may  be  distilled  a volatile  oil,  leaving  a 
pure  resin  as  a residue.  The  balsam,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  efficacious,  aud  to  sit  more  easily  on 
the  stomach  than  either  of  its  component  parts.  The 
dose,  it)  the  last  phannacopmia,  ia  described  as  being 
from  a scruple  to  a drachm;  but  the  medicine  has  lieen 
employed  in  much  larger  doses  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  continent.  Monteggia  and  Fuller  have  given 
from  two  to  three  drachms  for  a dose,  while  Ribes 
found,  in  consequence  of  a mistake  made  by  a patient, 
that  it  might  be  given  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two 
ounces;  and  he  has  prescribed  it  in  this  dose  in  every 
stage  of  gutiorrhtea,  and  even  when  accompanied  with 
swelled  testicle,  bubo, and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  ; and 
he  gives  many  instance*  of  swelled  testicle  cured  by 
these  large  do^es.  Rossignol  also  states  that  he  cured 
upwards  of  300  cases  in  less  than  a week  by  one  to  two 
drachms  a-day.  These  practitioners  gave  the  balsam 
pure,  or  mixed  with  syrup,  or  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  eggs, 
or  with  powdered  sugar,  or  else  directed  it  to  be  taken 
swimming  on  the  top  of  a glass  of  wine  or  of  lemonade, 
or  taken  out  of  an  effervescing  draught. 

This  medicine,  however,  thus  exhibited,  often  makes 
a most  disagreeable  impression  on  the  stomach,  so 
that,  by  many  patients,  it  is  constantly  rejected.  MM. 
Yelpeau,  Brettoneau,  and  Label  have,  consequently, 
given  it  as  an  enema  dissolved  either  in  mucilage  or 
yolk  of  egg  in  doses  varying  from  3 j.  to  J j.  a day,  and 
added  to  it  laudanum  to  cause  it  to  be  retained.  Vel- 
peau found  this  method  produce  it*  best  effects  between 
the  fourth  and  seventh  day,  and  that,  after  the  eighth 
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or  tenth  day,  it  either  entirely  succeeded  or  entirely  Elemen- 
failed.  Ury  P«*>* 

It  has  been  proposed  to  render  copaiba  more  palat- 
able  by  solidifying  it  by  gradually  mixing  with  it  T'rth 
of  its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia ; by  which  process,  at 
the  eud  of  a fortnight,  it  acquires  the  consistency  and 
transparency  of  gum,  so  that  it  can  be  made  into  pills  ; 
whereby  much  that  is  disagreeable  both  in  its  taste  and 
odour  is  avoided.  Copaiba,  however,  is  so  much  the 
more  efficacious  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a liquid  state,  that 
uulesa  the  vomiting  or  purging  which  it  sometimes  in- 
duces requires  an  adjuvant,  it  should  be  administered 
without  combination ; aud,  with  this  view,  it  has  lately 
been  enveloped  in  capsules,  which  have  rendered  it  less 
distasteful,  but  perhaps  not  so  entirely  as  has  been  ge- 
nerally imagined.  When  copaiba  is  given  by  the  mouth, 
it  should  not  be  taken  till  three  or  four  hours  after  eat- 
ing, else  it  produces  great  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs ; and  many  patieuu  therefore  generally  prefer 
taking  this  medicine  night  and  mor ning.  it  is  singular 
that  perrons  who  lake  copaiba  for  (he  first  time,  espe- 
cially out  of  spirits,  often  find  it  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  first  crucial  ion,  however,  destroys  the  illusion, 
and  gives  an  entire  disgust  to  what  they  had  found  so 
pleasant. 

Copaiba  has  been  known  as  a remedy  for  gonorrhoea 
since  the  year  1702,  and  that  it  will  cure  many  pateuts 
must  be  admitted.  Still  it  often  fails:  sometimes  makes 
every  thing  worse,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  cases  in  winch 
it  will  or  will  not  succeed.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  so  little 
of  this  remedy,  that  he  affirms  “ there  is  no  specific 
antidote  for  gonorrhoea M that  treatment  is  seldom 
of  any  kind  of  use,  perhaps  not  once  in  ten  cases;” 
and,  upon  the  conviction  that  every  gonorrhoea  cures 
itself,  he  adds,  M I gave  certain  patients  pills  of  bread, 
and  the  patients  alwuys  got  well,  but  some  of  them,  1 
believe,  uot  so  soon  as  they  would  hate  done  had  the 
artificial  methods  of  cure  been  employed."  Ricord  says 
that  it  seldom  stops  the  discharge  on  the  instunt  “ d'em- 
blee  or,  should  the  discharge  rapidly  cease  undrr  its 
u*e,  it  often  re-appear*  on  discontinuing  the  medicine, 
and  again  disappears  on  resuming  it, — so  that  to  obtain 
a durable  effect,  the  patient  roust  continue  its  use  lor 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  cessation  of  all  discharge. 

Ricord  conceives  the  best  chances  of  success  arc,  to 
exhibit  it  during  the  first  four  days  from  tin;  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  or  else  after  the  acute  stage  is 
passed.  This  eminent  surgeon,  however,  is  so  little 
satisfied  of  its  specific  properties,  that  he  recommends 
our  applying  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leeches  to  the  peri- 
neum iti  every  case  where  pain  is  present,  before  we 
exhibit  the  copaiba.  Another  of  h»  methods  al«o  is 
to  introduce  an  armed  boogee  to  superficially  caulerixe 
the  urethra,  or  else  a graduated  injection,  beginning 
with  a quarter  of  a grain  of  nitrate  ol  stiver  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  gradually  increasing  it  till  some 
effect  is  produced. 

Another  substance  haa  been  for  some  years  used  for 
the  specific  or  abortive  treatment  of  gonorrhma.  or  cu- 
be bs.  This  medicine  ia  admitted  to  offer  much  fewer 
chances  of  success  than  copaiba;  indeed  it  seldom  stops 
the  discharge  at  once.  It  ia  singular  that  a substance 
so  powerfully  pungent  should  be  taken  in  many  cases 
throughout  the  whole  disease  without  apparently  influ- 
encing its  course.  These  arc  the  means  we  possess  fur 
attempting  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  by  a specific  or  abor- 
tive treatment 
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Klenwn-  Daily  experience,  however,  shown  that  gonorrhoea  and  I think  I hare  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  have 
ury  Pna-  0ftcn  terminates  spontaneously,  and  without  the  aid  of  been  the  cause  of  abscess  in  perinieo.  Hut  in  cases  that 
; and  its  usual  course,  when  (he  patient  is  are  tuild,  and  in  constitutions  that  are  not  irritable, 
e‘,  continent  and  abstains  in  a great  measure  from  ani-  injections  often  succeed,  and  remove  the  disease  almost 
mal  food,  from  wine,  and  from  strong  exercise,  is  to  immediately.  The  practice,  however,  ought  to  be  at- 
attniti  its  height  in  about  a week ; to  continue  in  this  templed  with  caution,  and  not  perhaps  till  milder  me- 
state  about  a fortnight,  and  then  gradually  to  decline,  thods  have  failed.  Emollient  injections  are  the  most 
so  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  disease  ter*  proper  applications ; and  where  the  inflammation  is  very 
minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  therefore,  it  will  he  plain  great  indeed,  we  often  find  that  a solution  of  gum-arabic, 
that,  although  much  prudence  is  necessary,  still  that  milk  and  water,  or  sweet  oil  will  lessen  the  paifl  and 
much  medicine  is  not  essential.  A general  treatment  other  symptoms  when  the  more  active  injections  have 
is  consequently  often  substituted  for  the  specific,  and  done  nothing,  or  seemed  to  do  harm.” 
the  usual  method  is  some  gentle  purgative  to  slightly  When  injections  are  had  recourse  to  lliey  should  be 
act  on  the  bowels,  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  the  used  cold,  and  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a- day 
iodide  of  potassium.  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends  au  with  a moderate  force.  The  patient  should  seat  himself 
addition  of  the  solution  of  tariarized  antimony  to  the  on  a chair,  introduce  the  pipe,  and  then  pressing  the 
formersalt;  that  medicine,  preventing  “the  patient  from  lipa  of  the  urethra  gently,  allow  the  injection  to  run 
indulging  a good  appetite,  lessens  inflammation,  and  is  down  the  canal.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  is  stopped 
the  best  preservative  against  painful  erections  or  chor-  the  injection  should  be  left  off. 

dee.”  In  the  second  stage  if  it  should  be  thought  ne»  In  spite  of  the  above  local  and  general  treatment  the 
cesaary.  he  directs,  and  it  in  the  practice  of  the  profes-  discharge  may  continue,  and  the  disease,  after  n few 
aion  generally,  the  use  of  copaiba  in  aa  large  doses  as  weeks*  duration,  is  now  termed  a gleet.  The  cause  of 
the  stomach  will  bear,  or  else  of  cubebs;  but  the  latter  the  continuance  of  the  discharge  is  supposed  to  depend 
medicine,  he  states,  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  disap.  on  some  irritation  of  a limited  portion  of  the  urethra: 
pointed  his  expectations.  This  point  is  sometimes  situated  towards  the  meatus 

There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  prefer  an  urinarius;  at  others  towards  the  bulb;  and,  according 
entirely  local  treatment,  or  are  induced  to  conjoin  some  to  Beaumes,  in  eight  out  of  ten  cases  towards  the  pros* 
local  measures  with  the  general  treatment.  The  aim-  tatic  portions  of  the  canal.  In  this  stale  of  purts  this 
pleat  practice  is,  us  soon  as  the  discharge  appears  to  gentleman  recommends  a catheter  to  be  passed,  in  order 
direct  the  patient  to  steep  the  penis  in  moderately  hot  to  determine  the  exact  distance  of  the  prostatic  por- 
water  for  a few  minutes,  or  till  a degree  of  faintness  is  tion  by  ascertaining  the  point  at  which  the  urine  does 
produced,  and  to  repeat  this  fomentation  two  or  three  not  flow.  He  then  withdraws  it,  and,  introducing  an 
limes  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  mode  of  applying  armed  catheter,  cauterizes  the  affected  part.  Ricord 
heat  is  exceedingly  exhausting,  and  if  the  disease  be  carries  this  practice  still  further,  and  cauterizes  the  whole 
indolent  often  removes  it  in  a few  hours.  urethra.  When  the  diseased  portion  is  in  periuiro,  much 

A treatment  by  injections,  however,  is  more  practised ; advantage  has  been  derived  from  a few  leeches,  or  from 
and  the  forms  of  injection  are  without  number,  every  a blister. 

practitioner  thinking,  or  wishing  to  make  the  world  When  the  testicle  becomes  inflamed  aud  enlarged  in 
think,  his  own  the  best.  Some  venture  to  throw  up  this  disease,  quiet  and  a horizontal  position  are  essen- 

onc  so  powerful  as  to  be  composed  of  teu  grains  of  tially  necessary.  The  patient  should  also  be  placed  on 

nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Ricord  a low  or  milk  diet.  The  medical  treatment  consists  of 
recommends  a graduated  injection,  beginning  with  a the  application  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  leeches,  ac- 
q miner  of  a grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gradually  cording  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  to  the  scrotum, 
increasing  the  quantity  till  some  decided  effect  is  pro-  and,  on  their  falling  off,  fomentations  or  a linseed  poul- 
duced.  He  also  recommends  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  tice  should  be  applied,  to  encourage  the  bleeding  and 
the  tinct.  opii.  Mr.  Carmichael  recommend*  half  a -to  assuage  the  pain,  and  when  the  pain  is  excessive 
grain  to  a grain  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  six  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  tinct.  opii  may  be  sprinkled  over 
or  eight  ounces  of  lime-water,  or  from  two  to  fuur  the  surface  of  the  cataplasm.  This  treatment  often 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  xinc  or  of  the  sulphate  of  gives  relief  in  a few  hour* ; but  should  the  pain  recur 

copper  in  the  same  quantity  of  rose  or  other  distilled  the  leeches  should  be  repeated,  and  in  all  cases  the 

water.  But  formula  for  injections  are  without  number,  patient  should  either  foment  night  aud  morning,  or 
Mr.  Hunter’s  direction  for  using  injections  ought  repeatedly  change  the  poultice.  Besides  the  local  treat- 
never  to  be  forgotten.  “ I think,’1  he  says,  “ irritating  ment,  internal  medicines  are  of  essential  benefit,  and 
injections  should  never  be  used  when  there  is  much  of  these  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  perhaps  the  best, 
inflammation,  especially  in  constitutions  that  will  not  and  eight  or  ten  grains  given  three  times  a day  often 
bear  a great  deal  of  irritation.  Nor  should  they  he  greatly  accelerates  the  cure.  When  mercury  is  given 
used  when  the  specific  irritation  has  spread  beyond  the  it  should  be  in  alterative  dose*,  and  with  or  without  the 
specific  distance ; nor  when  the  testicles  are  tender,  nor  sulphate  of  magnesia,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
when  the  discharge  ceasing  quickly  they  have  become  patient's  bowel*.  Under  this  treatment  the  disease  is 
•ore;  nor  when  the  perinaeum  is  very  susceptible  of  speedily  mitigated,  and  generally  subsides  in  ten  days 
inflammation,  especially  if  it  has  formerly  suppurated ; or  a fortnight.  In  some  cases,  however,  from  improper 
nor  when  there  h a tendency  in  the  bladder  to  irritation,  treatment,  or  from  other  cause,  the  testicle  remains  much 
which  is  knowu  by  the  patient  having  had  for  some  enlarged  and  greatly  indurated.  In  this  state  an  oint- 
time  a frequency  in  making  water.  In  such  case*  I mmt,  composed  of  a drachm  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
have  not  succeeded  with  them ; they  not  only  do  no  to  an  ounce,  should  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  affected 
good,  but  frequently  do  harm,  for  I bate  seen  them  testicle  night  and  morning.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
make  the  inflammation  spreud  further  in  the  urethra,  also  taken  internally,  in  the  usual  dose,  still  continues 
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Eleraen-  to  be  the  most  valuable  remeay  under  these  circum- 
Ury  Prtn-  stances. 

Should  ekordee  exist  in  any  severe  degree,  it  is  impor* 
. _ ^ . tant  to  assuage  the  sufferings  produced  by  this  state  of 

parts,  and,  besides  cold  to  the  part,  the  moat  powerful 
remedy  is  ten  groins  of  camphor  coinbiued  with  one 
grain  of  opium,  in  pills  or  as  an  enema.  Hi  cord  states 
that  this  treatment  is  asked  for  every  day  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  by  those  patients  who  have  already  made 
trial  of  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  specific  treatment  by  co- 
paiba or  by  cubebs  is  entirely  inert,  or  only  useful  when 
perhaps  the  urethra  is  affected.  In  general,  thru,  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhosa  in  females  is  extremely  simple, 
or  by  rest,  low  diet,  and  diluents,  and  especially  by  a 
weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  frequent 
warm  ablutions,  or  emollient  injections,  or,  should  the 
bladder  be  affected,  a large  cataplasm  may  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  In  addition  to  these  means,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  and,  if  the  symptoms 
be  extremely  severe,  some  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  or  locally  by  leeches,  as  may  be  thought  best. 

When  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  astringent  injections 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  and  Ricord  recommends  the 
acetate  of  lead  or  alum,  in  the  proportions  of  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and,  by  the  aid  of  injec- 
tions and  of  pledgets  steeped  in  these  solutions,  he  esti- 
mates that  sixty  women  out  of  a hundred  are  cured  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days  to  two  months.  In  still  more 
chronic  cases  the  injection  often  requires  to  be  varied, 
and  those  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  ouk-bark,  or  of 
hydrargyri  oxymuriatis  are  among  those  most  commonly 
substituted.  In  cases  where  granulations  have  formed, 
or  a slight  ulceration  exists  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
the  diseased  portion  should  be  cauterized  with  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  other  escharotic. 

Emollient  fomentations  and  injections  should  be  used 
warm,  but  astringent  injections  should  be  used  cold. 
They  should  be  thrown  up  by  means  of  a syringe  with 
a bent  pipe,  terminated  by  n bulb  pierced  with  holes, 
and  the  pipe  should  be  of  that  length  that  it  may  be 
introduced  into  the  vagina  without  hurting  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  The  position  of  the  patient  is  not  indiffer- 
ent, and  she  should  be  recommended  to  inject  in  bed 
with  the  pelvis  raised. 

In  the  treatment  of  gononfural  ovluhalmia  in  either 
sex  the  means  m ust  be  active,  ami  any  hesitation  in 
their  employment,  says  Ricord,  “ frequently  occasions 
loss  of  sight.”  If  the  patient  be  strong,  blood  should 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
leeches  -houkl  be  applied  oo  a level  with  the  aim  of  the 
nose  and  in  the  course  of  the  jugular  vein,  but  carefully 
avoiding  the  eyelids.  Many  practitioners  now  content 
themselves  with  applying  emollient  poultices,  but  Ricord 
recommends  that  the  eyelids  be  inverted  and  the  pal- 
pebral, as  well  as  ocular,  conjunctiva  be  cauterized  with 
argentum  nitratum  until  the  surface  is  whitened ; and 
this  being  done,  cold  water  should  be  injected,  so  as  to 
wash  the  nitrate  of  silver  off  the  conjunctiva  and  cor- 
nea. Ah  soon  as  this  slight  operation  is  finished,  the 
eye  is  to  be  covered  with  compresses  steeped  in  a cold 
decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  this  cauterization  may 
tie  repeated  every  day  or  every  second  day.  Should 
ecchymoHis  exist,  be  recommends  the  affected  part  to 
be  removed  by  means  of  hooked  tenacula  and  the 
curved  scirmrs. 


The  treatment  of  stricture,  and  of  diseases  of  the  Eleuwn- 
prostate  resulting  from  gonorrhma,  is  so  completely  **rin’ 
within  the  province  of  surgery  that  the  reader  is  re- 
(erred  to  the  pupular  works  on  that  branch  of  medical  . r ^ _ 
science  for  the  methods  usually  employed  in  these  cases. 

Or  th*  Poison  or  Hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia  is  a simply  contagious  disease,  origi- 
nating iu  certain  animals,  and  propagated  by  their  bile. 

The  action  of  this  poison  is  principally  on  the  brain 
and  eighth  pair,  causing  a peculiar  dread  of  swallow- 
ing fluids,  which  is  the  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Fifteen  deaths  from  this  cause  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
IS30. 

Much  speculation  has  been  entertained,  whether 
hydrophobia  is  of  such  antiquity  as  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  Homer ; but  all  authors  ure  agreed 
that  it  was  known  as  a disease  affecting  both  the 
human  subject,  and  also  animals,  to  Aristotle,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Celsiis,  to  Pliny,  and  to  Galen. 

Remote  Cause,- — Hydrophobia  originates  in  animals 
of  the  canine  and  feline  races,  as  the  dog,  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  the  jackall,  and  the  cat,  probably  from  atmo- 
spheric causes,  but  from  what  peculiar  source  is  alto- 
gether untie  term  i iicd.  It  is,  probably,  at  all  times  to  a 
certain  extent  endemic,  and  occasionally  epidemic  among 
these  animals.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  excited 
in  them  by  the  great  heat  of  the  dog-days,  or  by  the 
■estus  veneris ; but  Troillel  has  shown  that  canine 
madness  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The  poison  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  country,  for  hydrophobia  is  found  equally  in 
Europe,  Asia,  aud  America ; neither  is  it  limited  to 
climate,  since  it  prevails  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Cansda, 
as  well  as  in  the  East  aud  West  Indies.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  origin  of  this  poison  are  at  present  not 
to  be  surmounted  ; but  hydrophobia  once  originated  in 
the  animals  that  have  been  mentioned,  they  have  the 
power  of  producing  it  by  their  bite,  not  only  in  each 
other,  but  probably  iu  all  warm-blooded  animals,  cer- 
tainly in  all  domesticated  animals,  us  the  horse,  the 
elephant,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  even  in  the  common  fowl, 
and  also  in  man.  Happily,  neither  man  nor  any  of 
those  animals  who  are  only  liable  to  it  in  consequence 
of  inoculation  by  the  poisoued  bite,  are  capable  of  fur- 
ther propagating  the  disease.  It  will  be  necessary,  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  hydrophobia,  to  give  a 
short  outline  of  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  dug,  so  constantly 
associated  with  us  in  domestic  life,  and  the  principal 
source  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject. 

The  symptoms  of  this  formidable  affection,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  dog,  are  some  singular  departure  from  his 
ordinary  habits,  such  os  picking  straws  or  small  bits  of 
paper  off  the  floor,  and  swallowing  them,  also  licking 
live  noses  of  other  dogs,  or  other  cold  sui faces,  as  stones 
or  iron.  Besides  this,  he  is  observed  to  be  more  lonely, 
shy.  and  irritable  ; is  less  eager  for  his  food,  or  refuses 
it  altogether.  His  ears  also,  and  his  tail,  drop  ; his 
look  is  suspicious  and  haggard ; and  sometimes,  from 
the  very  commencement,  there  is  a redness  aud  watering 
of  the  eyes.  In  a short  time  saliva  begins  to  flow  from 
his  mouth,  he  44  slavers,”  and  his  fences  are  said  to  be 
inflamed,  and  he  is  feverish.  The  animal,  though 
highly  irritable,  and  easily  provoked,  still  obeys  the 
voice  of  his  master,  and  it  is  remarkable,  says  Mr. 
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KUtncn-  Yountt,  “ that  the  dread  of  fluids,  and  even  the  sight 
of  them,  so  xtriking  a feature  in  man,  is  often  wanting 
MeJiciuf  *n  dogs  and  other  animals,  for  many  dogs  lap  water 
. ' during  the  disease/’  In  many  dogs  the  symptoms  never 

rise  higher  than  these,  but  in  others  there  ia  a repug- 
nance to  control,  and  a readiness  to  be  aroused  to 
extreme  rage  on  the  appearance  of  a stick,  whip,  or 
other  in«trument  of  punishment,  or  on  any  attempt  at 
intimidaiiou,  which  strikingly  characterizes  the  disease. 
Even  in  this  slate,  however,  he  seldom  tights  a deter- 
mined battle,  but  bites  and  runs  away ; still  even  this 
mitigated  irascibility  usually  ends  in  indiscriminate 
aggression,  till  at  length  he  dies,  and  apparently  of 
convulsions. 

Examination  of  the  dead  body  has  often  shown  that 
the  animal  has  died  from  mere  nervous  excitement  and 
functional  derangement ; for  Majendie  has  inspected 
the  hydrophobic  dog,  and  found  nothing.  In  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  |>oi*on  has  had  time 
to  set  up  its  specific  actions,  the  principal  lesions  of 
structure  are  found  to  l>e  in  those  parts  supplied  par- 
tial y or  entirely  by  the  eighth  pair ; for  the  tongue  is 
swollen,  the  fauces,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  angle 
at  the  back  of  the  larynx  behind  the  epiglottis,  is 
also  occasionally  inflamed.  The  bronchial  membrane 
is  atso  occasionally  inflamed,  and  so  is  al«o  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  generally  contains  a 
strange  mixture  of  straw,  hair,  hay,  horsisdung,  and 
earth,  showing  the  peculiar  morbid  propensity  of  the 
animal ; or  being  void  of  those  substances,  contains  a 
fluid  resembling  the  deepest  coloured  chocolate.  Such 
are  the  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  hydrophobia  in 
the  dog,  the  ch  ef  source,  perhaps,  of  this  fatal  malady 
to  the  human  race. 

Predisposing  Causes.—' The  susceptibility  of  the  human 
subject  to  this  poison  is  by  no  means  universal,  for  only 
ninety-four  persons  died  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
bitten,  making  the  chances  of  escape  as  three  to  two 
nearly.  It  has  been  thought  this  occasional  immunity 
docs  not  arise  nut  of  any  want  of  susceptibility  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poison,  but  from  the  parly  having  been  bitten 
through  his  clothes,  ami  the  dog's  tooth,  consequently, 
having  been  wiped  clean  from  all  venom.  Meniere*, 
however,  says  he  met  with  seven  cases  in  which  the  dog 
must  have  bitten  through  several  folds,  and  yet  they  all 
proved  fatal ; showing,  as  he  imagines,  the  little  im- 
portance of  dress  as  a protection  from  this  malady. 

Neither  age  nor  sex  are  exempted  from  hydrophobia, 
fur  the  infant  at  the  breast,  as  well  as  a man  aged 
seventy-three,  have  equally  died  of  this  disease. 

Contagious. — The  proof  of  this  law  is,  that  no  in- 
stance is  known  of  man  being  affected  with  hydrophobia, 
tnless  antecedently  bitten  by  a rabid  animal,  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease. 

It  is  a question  of  much  moment,  whether  the  saliva 
of  a patient  labouring  under  hydrophobia  will  or  will 
not  communicate  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  during  the  many  hundred  years 
hydrophobia  has  been  studied,  that  no  instance  is  known 
of  this  disease  having  been  communicated  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  although  many  instances  have 
occurred  of  the  attendants  having  been  bitten,  or  other- 
wise accidentally  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  the 
hydrophobic  patient.  The  only  instance  which  makes 
this  law  at  al*  questionable  is  a case  given  by  Majendie, 
in  which  he  inoculated  a dog  with  saliva  taken  from  a 
diseased  patient,  and  the  dog  shortly  afterwards  died  of 


hydrophobia.  But  the  previous  slate  of  the  health  of  Kemen- 
the  animal  had  not  been  ascertained,  and  as  all  similar 
experiments  made  to  prove  this  fact  had  failed,  it  may  Medicine 
be  presumed  that  bad  greater  precaution  been  used,  no  - — „ . 

such  sinister  accident  would  have  resulted. 

Fomites. — The  dog’s  tooth  is  distinctly  a fames. 

Co-Exists. — No  instance  illustrative  of  this  Isw  at 
present  exists. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — This  poison  is  probably  ab- 
sorbed equally  by  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues, 
but  probably  an  abrasion  is  necessary.  The  ancients 
were  sware  of  this,  for  Celsus  observes  that  the  inte- 
grity of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  psylli,  whose  office  it  was  to 
suck  out  the  poison  after  the  bile  of  a rabid  dog  ; and 
Dioscoride*  expressly  orders  them  first  to  wash  tbeir 
mouths  with  astringent  wine,  and  afterwards  to  lubricate 
the  cavity  with  oil.  With  regard  to  dogs,  Mr.  Meynill 
observes  that  “such  of  them  as  have  been  thought  to 
become  affected  merely  by  the  contagion  of  the  same 
kennel,  will  generally  be  found  upou  minute  examina- 
tion to  exhibit  the  marks  of  bites,  though  concealed  by 
the  hair.”  When  a scratch  or  other  abrasion  exists,  a 
rabid  dog  merely  licking  the  part  is  sufficient  to  infect 
the  patient. 

Period  of  Latency.— In  the  human  subjec  t,  after  the 
poison  has  heen  absorbed,  it  lies  in  latent  combination 
with  the  blood  from  a few  days  to  twelve  or  more 
months,  the  average  period  being  about  six  weeks.  At 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Abort,  it  is  the  practice,  when 
a dog  has  been  bitten,  to  chain  him  up  far  fifty 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  he  continues  in 
health,  he  is  restored  to  his  master,  not  that  he  is  now 
considered  as  absolutely  exempt  from  danger,  but  that 
his  chances  of  escape  are  greatly  increased. 

Pathology.—' The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  that  after 
a period  more  or  less  long,  produces  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  subsequently 
organic  alteration  of  the  structures  principally  supplied 
by  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair. 

The  action  of  the  poison  in  the  first  instance  is  oq 
the  CDsnphageul  branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  producing 
that  derangement  of  fuucliou  which  gives  rise  to  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  of  fluids;  while  the 
spasmodic  catching  of  the  breath,  consequent  even  on 
touching  the  lips  with  any  liquid,  proves  that  the 
recurrent  nerve  is  equally  affected  Subsequently,  the  eye 
and  ear  become  distressed  by  every  ray  of  light  or  im- 
pulse of  aound,  and  likewise  the  sense  of  touch  is  most 
painfully  excited,  on  the  slightest  breath  of  air  passing 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  of  which  distinctly  show 
that  the  central  and  spinal  nerves  must  be  functionally 
affected.  In  a still  more  advanced  stage,  the  suspicion, 
the  irritability,  the  violence,  and  generally  the  out- 
rageous and  uncontrollable  derangement  of  mind  which 
often  seizes  the  patient,  bringing  on  epilepsy  and  con- 
vulsions, show  that  the  brain  itself  is  likewise  a principal 
seat  of  the  action  of  this  terrible  poison.  These  symp- 
toms are  often  ao  violent  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient;  and  the  bodies  of  many  persons  have  been 
examined,  in  whom  not  a trace  of  inflammation  or 
other  morbid  phenomena  have  been  discovered  ; and, 
consequently,  hydrophobia  is  essentially  a disease  of 
function.  More  commonly,  however,  some  structural 
alterations  have  been  found  limited  to  slight  iuftamma- 
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ElMum-  iiou  0f  ihe  brain*  the  chord*  or  of  their  membranes*  and 
'dDhitf*  ll^SO  'unff8  or  rtomach,  structures  supplied  by  the 

Medicine,  eighth  puir.  Still  the  law  of  election  prevails  in  this 
disease,  and  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach,  may 
be  either  separately  or  conjointly  affected — facts  in 
no  decree  dissimilar  to  what  have  been  observed  in 
hooping-cough,  fever,  and  in  many  other  diseases  caused 
by  morbid  poisons. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  actions  of  the 
poison  end  here,  for  in  a case  treated  by  Majendie,  and 
prolonged  beyond  the  usual  period,  suppuration  of  the 
synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  took  place,  and  pro- 
duced a state  of  suffering  remarkable  even  in  this 
frightful  disease,  and  fur  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
• Such  organic  lesions  as  have  been  found  are  as 

follows : — 

When  the  membranes  of  the  brain  have  been  found 
diseased,  the  appearances  have  been  great  congestion, 
especially  of  the  plexus  choroides,  also  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  arachnoid  cavity , and  also  into  the 
ventricles.  The  brain  has  also  in  some  very  few  cases 
been  supposed  to  be  harder  or  softer  than  usual,  and 
also  to  have  more  bloody  points  than  in  health.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  (Esophagus  have 
also  been  met  with,  either  greatly  congested,  or  diffusely 
inflamed,  as  also  that  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  tra- 
chea and  bronchi.  The  latter  also  have  been  found 
covered  with  a considerable  quantity  of  frothy  mucus, 
while  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  shown  marks  of  in- 
flammation, though  more  commonly  only  of  great  con- 
gestion. The  salivary  glands  have  likewise  occasionally 
been  observed  increased  in  size  and  vascular.  The  chord 
has  been  supposed  by  some  pathologists  to  be  the  great 
and  specific  seat  of  the  hydrophobic  poison,  and  its 
substance  as  well  as  its  membranes  has  been  found 
congested  ; but  still  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
any  traces  of  inflammation  were  discoverable.  This 
state  of  parts,  therefore,  is  merely  owing  perhaps  to  the 
incessant  violence  and  struggles  of  the  patient,  and 
might  have  been  predicated  a prion'. 

Symptom*.— The  wound  inflicted  by  the  bite,  whether 
neglected  or  dressed,  generally  heals  up  kindly,  leaving 
a cicatrix,  ami  fur  a time  the  patient  usually  suffers  no 
other  derangement  of  health  than  the  depression  of 
spirits  which  his  apprehensions  are  calculated  to  excite. 
A few  weeks  or  a few  mouths  having  elapsed,  the 
latency  of  the  poison  terminates,  and  the  disease  is 
formed.  The  course  of  this  affection  is  usually  divided 
into  three  stages;  the  first  stage  comprising  the 
symptoms  which  precede  the  difficulty  of  swallowing ; 
the  second  commences  with  the  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
and  terminates  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mind : the 
last  stage  embraces  all  the  concluding  phenomena. 

The  first  stage  commences  in  a few  instance*  by  the 
patient’s  attention  being  aroused  by  a pain  felt  in  the  cica- 
trix, sometimes  severe  and  sometimes  trifling,  and  which 
shoots  up  the  bitten  liinb,  following  in  general  the 
course  of  the  nerve  towards  the  heart.  Pain,  however, 
is  by  uo  means  constant,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
absent  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  symptom  is  chilli- 
ness, with  headache,  or  a slight  attack  of  fever,  and  the 
patient  is  more  excited  or  depressed  than  u»uul.  These 
premonitory  warnings  last  but  a few  hours,  or  at  most 
a few  days;  when  the  fatal  but  characteristic  symptom, 
**  (he  difficulty  and  dread  of  swallowing,"  a symptom 
which  distinguishes  this  malady  from  all  others,  appears, 
and  the  hydrophobic  stage  commences. 


The  second  or  hydrophobic  stage  is  ushered  in  with  Elcmen- 
a great  difficulty,  if  not  an  utter  impossibility,  of  swal-  Ur7 
lowing  any  liquid,  a symptom  which  generally  comes 
on  suddenly  ; and  such  horrible  sensations  accompany  . _ ‘ 

that  effort,  that  whatever  afterwards  even  recalls  the 
idea  of  a fluid  excites  violent  agitation  and  aversion. 

Some  patients  who  have  been  abie  to  give  some  account 
of  themselves,  describe  the  hydrophobic  seiisalioa  as  a 
rising  of  the  stomach,  which  obstructs  the  passage, 
others  as  a feeling  of  suffocation,  or  a sense  of  choking, 
which  renders  every  attempt  to  pass  liquids  over  the 
root  of  tlie  tongue  not  only  impossible,  but  also  excites 
convulsive  action  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  abdomen.  In  this  state,  says  Dr.  John  Hunter, 

" tlie  patient  finds  some  relief  fiom  running  or  walking, 
which  shows  that  the  lungs  are  not  yet  the  seat  of  any 
great  oppression.** 

The  hydrophobia,  or  inability  to  swallow  fluids,  is 
shortly  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva, 
termed  the  41  hydrophobic  slaver.**  This  secretion,  as 
the  disease  advance*,  is  not  only  copious  but  viscu;,  so 
that  it  adheres  to  the  throat,  and  causes  incessant 
spilling,  and  the  quantity  expectorated  may  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

The  aversion  to  fluids  is  no  sooner  established  than 
another  series  of  symptoms  of  dreadful  severity,  or  a 
highly  exalted  state  of  every  corporal  sense,  is  added. 

Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  depict  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  from  this  cause,  for  not  only  does  he  shrink 
at  the  slightest  breath  (hat  blows  over  him,  hut  the 
passage  of  a fly,  the  motion  of  the  hed-curtain,  or  Any 
attempt  to  touch  him,  produces  indescribable  agony, 
almost  amounting  to  convulsions.  The  sense  of  sight 
is  no  less  a source  of  terror  than  that  of  touch,  for  the 
approach  of  a candle,  the  reflection  from  a mirror  or 
other  polished  surface,  occasions  the  same  distressing 
effect.  The  hearing  is  also  as  strongly  affected  as  the 
other  senses,  so  that  the  leust  noise,  and  especially  that 
of  pouring  out  fluids,  throws  him  into  a fearful  paroxysm. 

One  of  the  dressers  who  sat  up  with  a hydrophobic 
boy,  making  water  withiu  his  hearing,  threw  him  into  a 
most  violent  agitation.  The  degree  to  which  this 
painful  state  of  the  senses  exists  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  Majendie  gives  the  case  of  a deaf 
and  dumb  child,  who  heard  distinctly  in  this  .stage.  The 
patient,  thus  incessantly  harassed  ami  paiued  by  every 
circumstance  around  him,  becomes  peevish  and  irri- 
table, and  at  length  sees  his  family,  relations,  and 
strangers,  with  feelings  of  dislike  and  aversion,  and 
sometimes  apparently  with  horror. 

The  third  stage  commences  by  the  cerebral  functions 
becoming  disturbed,  the  mind  being  either  filled  with 
dreadful  apprehensions,  or  else  being  so  completely 
overthrown,  that  paroxysms  of  furious  insanity,  or  fils 
of  epilepsy,  follow.  In  this  stage  horror  is  strongly  de- 
picted on  the  countenance,  every  symptom  is  aggrm 
vated,  the  saliva  grows  thick  and  ropy,  while  the  poor 
sufferer,  not  daring  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
swallow,  spits  it  out  incessantly,  oftentimes  with  fre- 
quent retching  and  vomiting.  In  this  state  be  some- 
times turns  black  in  the  race,  and  calling  out  he  is 
suffocated,  falls  into  convulsions  in  which  he  expires, 
or  else,  exhausted  by  his  great  effort!*,  a sudden  calm 
ensues,  and  as  if  nature  gave  up  the  struggle,  dies 
without  a groan. 

Dvkjnosu. — When  hydrophobia  is  fully  formed,  there 
is  no  disease  with  which  it  can  be  confounded ; but 
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Elwnen-  there  are  many  reported  canes  in  which  the  imagination 
***£  of  a patient  bitten  by  a dog  has  been  no  powerful  as  to 
Medicine,  •inflate  the  disease  In  hysteria  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
■ , ■<  lowing  exists,  but  no  other  symptom. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  instance  of  any  patient  or 
animal  suffering  from  this  disease  having  recovered. 

Treatment. — As  there  ia  no  well  authenticated  case  of 
recovery  from  hydrophobia,  neither  is  there  any  instance, 
or  but  rarely  so,  of  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  by 
the  use  of  medicine.  All  that  remains  then  is  to  men' 
tion  the  most  leading  experiments  that  hove  been  made, 
with  the  hope  that,  as  they  have  not  been  successful,  they 
may  not  be  repeated. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  twenty-one  cases,  and  adds,  many 
hundreds  more  are  on  record,  iti  which  venesection  has 
been  unsuccessful,  though  copious  and  often  repeated. 
Opium  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Babington  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  190  grains  of  solid  opium  in  eleven 
hours,  without  the  slightest  narcotic  effect,  or  tlse 
slightest  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  Nord  has  given 
a drachm  of  belladonna  in  twelve  hours,  without  any 
benefit.  Dr.  Atterly  gave  to  a child  eight  years  old 
two  drachms  of  calomel  by  the  mouth,  and  also  had 
nibbed  in  two  ounces  atid  a half  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment  in  a few  hours,  and  with  an  equal  want  of 
success.  Iron,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  camphor,  musk, 
cantharides,  turpentine,  tobacco,  acetate  of  lead,  cuprum 
amnvuiiatum,  hydrocyanic  add,  galvanism,  strychnine, 
nitrous  oxyde,  chlorine,  and  guaco,  have  been  also 
given  in  equally  large  doses,  but  have  signally  failed. 
These  include  some  of  the  mo«t  powerful  medicines  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Plouqnet, 
in  his  Literahtra  Mediea  Digest* , has  enumerated  nearly 
150  others. 

Tlw  failure  of  every  remedy  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
powerlessness  even  of  opium,  of  morphine,  and  of 
laurel  water,  even  when  injected  into  the  veins,  so  con- 
vinced Mnjcndie  that,  in  hydrophobia,  the  constitution 
was  armed  against  the  action  of  any  medicinal  sub- 
stance, that  on  a patient  labouring  under  this  disease 
being  brought  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  he  determined  to  rely 
for  all  treatment  on  an  injection  of  warm  water  into  the 
veins.  The  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ia  re- 
presented as  being  absolutely  insane,  so  as  to  require  to 
be  confined  in  the  strait  waistcoat.  In  this  state,  and 
with  a pulse  of  150,  Majendie  injected  into  his  veins, 
in  the  course  of  two  hours  and  a quarter,  two  pints  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  100°.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  operation,  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  80,  and  the 
|>atient  recovered  his  senses,  so  that  the  strait  waist- 
coat was  no  longer  necessary.  The  sequel,  however, 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  this  mitigation  was  desirable 
at  the  price  of  the  intense  suffering  which  followed. 
The  poor  man  lived  eight  days  afterwards,  but  the 
despondency  and  mental  agitation  quickly  returned,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  days  the  poison  appeared  to  set  up 
a new  series  of  specific  actions  on  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  knees,  attended  with  cx- 
ecssive  pain,  *o  thst  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes,  and  he  died  in  great  torture.  The 
articulations  thus  affected  were  found  on  posthumous 
examination  to  be  greatly  inflamed,  aad  their  cavities 
filled  with  pus.  This  caw  is  remarkable,  as  being  the 
one  in  which  life  was  prolonged  for  the  greatest  period 
of  time  recorded  of  this  disease.  The  experiment  has 
since  been  repeated  by  Gaapwrd  and  others,  hut  the 
mitigation,  if  any,  has  been  so  slight  and  transient  as 


to  give  no  encouragement  far  repeating  it ; sod  tried  Damen- 
on  the  rabid  dog  by  Mr.  Youait  and  Mr.  Mayo,  it  *Y7  Prin- 
proved  eminently  unsuccessful. 

The  property  which  some  animal  poisons  have  of  con-  _ 
trolling  and  of  interrupting  the  actions  of  other  morbid 
poisons  on  the  constitution,  has  caused  this  class  of 
agents  to  be  tried  in  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The 
rapid  and  powerfully  acting  poison  of  the  viper  led  to 
the  hope  that  the  bite  of  that  reptile  might  prove  an 
antidote  to  the  hydrophobic  virus , but  the  experiment,, 
tried  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  has  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  M.  Grindard  conceived  that  the  vaccine 
virus  might  influence  hydrophobia,  and  he  vaccinated  & 
hydrophobic  child  in  three  places,  and  afterwards  in- 
jected five  charges  of  vaccine  lymph  iuto  the  veins,  but  . 

the  child  died  without  any  marked  remission,  and  ia 
the  usual  time. 

Preventative  Treatment. — In  the  East  Indies,  after 
the  bites  of  the  venomous  serpents  of  that  country,  the 
patient  usually  lies  speechless  and  insensible  iu  less 
than  an  hour.  The  probabilities  therefore  are,  that 
unless  the  operation  of  excision,  of  cauterization,  or  of 
applying  the  cupping-glass  be  performed  within  a few 
raiuutes  after  the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  save  the  patient  from  the  fatal  disease,  which, 
according  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  constitution,  now 
threatens  him.  In  all  probability  no  prophylactic  me- 
dicine exists  in  nature,  and  the  exhibition  of  any  potent 
suhstaoee  by  way  of  prevention  is  worse  than  useless, 
for  without  protecting  the  patient  it  injures  his  consti- 
tution. Mild  remedies,  if  they  tend  to  tranquillize  his 
mind  and  to  appease  his  appreheusions,  may  be  inno- 
cently employed. 

Or  Tire  Poison  or  the  Plague. 

The  plague  is  a simply  contagious  disease,  generally 
marked  by  fever.  The  more  specific  actions  of  the  poi- 
son are,  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
formation  of  carbuncle. 

Every  epidemic  disease  of  great  severity,  nr  of  unusual 
character,  was  formerly  termed  u the  plague,”  and  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  an  order  of  supernatural  events; 
as  the  infliction  of  an  offended  deity  to  punish  the  sins 
of  a disotwdient  people.  The  long  catalogue  of  calami- 
ties which  history  records  under  this  name  consequently 
embraces  every  epidemic  disease  that  has  fallen  on  man. 

Modem  medicine,  however,  restricts  the  term  *'  plague  ” 
to  a disease  of  dreadful  severity,  and  of  a peculiar  charac- 
ter, which  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  is  unquestionably  the  result 
of  physical  causes. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  time  when  the  plague 
first  appeared  in  Egypt.  Some  writers  consider  it  to< 
have  been  coeval  with  Moses;  while  others  contend 
that  it  was  unknown  as  late  at*  the  Augustan  age,  and. 
consequently  ia  of  “ secondary  formation.'*  The  remot- 
est period  to  which  we  can  distinctly  trace  it  is  when  we 
find  it  spreading  into  other  countries  ; and  the  plague  of 
Constantinople,  which  broke  owl  in  544,  when  Justinian 
was  emperor,  is  the  first  which,  from  its  course  and  symp- 
toms, we  can  with  certainty  determine  to  be  the  plague 
of  modern  times.  It  was  so  severe  that  at  one  period 
ten  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  daily  iu  that 
city.  Procopius  has  distinctly  traced  it  to  Egypt,  and 
states  that  it  spread  successively  over  the  whole  empire, 
making  its  first  attacks  on  the  coast,  and  then  spread- 
ing into  the  interior.  The  symptoms  were  shivering 
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El«m«n-  and  fever,  at  first  so  slight  as  to  alarm  neither  the  phy- 
tary  Prin-  gician  nor  the  patient,  but  the  same  day,  the  next  day, 
Medicine  or  ^ ‘**7  a^er>  ^bere  appeared  swellings  of  the  parotid, 

, axillary,  or  inguinal  glands,  with  carbuncles,  and  some- 

times gangrene,  and  from  the  more  usually  diseased 
state  of  the  glands,  it  was  called  44  pestis  inguinaria." 
These  symptoms  are  those  of  the  Egyptian  plague,  and 
nobody  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases. 

The  plague,  from  that  periud,  has  raged  at  abort  in- 
tervals in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  so  that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  calculated 
there  were  no  less  than  forty-five  plagues  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Fourteen  of  them  occurred  in  Holland, 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Dutch  having  en- 
gaged in  the  Levant  trade,  about  the  year  1612;  and 
twelve  in  England,  imported,  as  has  been  supposed, 
from  Holland.  The  last  plague  which  raged  in  either 
of  these  two  countries  was  in  1G65,  or  the  year  before 
the  memorable  fire  of  London.  This  plague  was  termed 
the  “ Great  Plague/’  and  spread  “ with  such  intuit  mbit 
infection/’  that  7165  persons  are  said  to  have  died  iu 
one  week,  while  in  oue  year  no  less  than  68,526  died  in 
the  city  of  London  and  its  suburbs  alone ; au  immense 
mortality,  considering  the  then  comparatively  small 
amount  of  population. 

The  plague  is  still  annually  epidemic  ill  Egypt,  and 
very  constantly  rages  on  the  Barbary,  Arabian,  and  Syrian 
coasts,  and  also  at  Constantinople ; but  has  been  rarely 
seen  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions  since  the  seventeenth 
century-  Neverthele*a  it  broke  out  at  Copenhagen  in 
1712,  at  Marseilles  iu  1720,  and  at  Moscow  in  1771. 
In  the  present  century  it  has  appeared  at  some  of  the 
Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  1613  it  broke  out 
at  Malta  and  at  Gozo,  when  the  losses  it  occasioned 
were  estimated  at  a million  sterling,  and  the  number  of 
victims  at  between  4000  and  5000.  It  subsequently 
broke  out  at  Noja  in  Calabria,  in  IS  16,  at  Corfu,  in 
1918,  nnd  lastly  it  appeared  at  Gussemberg  iu  Silesia, 
in  1819. 

Remote  Cause. — The  plague,  and  consequently  the 
poison  which  it  generates,  has  undoubtedly  a very 
limited  origin.  Clot  Bey  indeed  considers  it  to  originate, 
and  to  be  endemic,  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ; the  principal 
centres  being  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Constantinople.  But 
most  authors  are  agreed  that  Egypt  alone  originates 
the  plague,  whence  it  is  imported  into  other  coun- 
tries. it  seems  determined  also  that  the  poison  is  not 
only  generated  in  Egypt,  but  also  within  u very  circum- 
scribed space  of  that  country ; for  Yolney  stales  that  the 
pbgue  in  Egypt  never  commences  in  the  interior,  but 
always  appears  first  on  the  coast  at  Alexandria,  passes 
from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta,  and  from  Rosetta  to  Cairo ; 
and  consequently  he  considers  that  the  poison  must  be 
generated  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  this  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  ail  subsequent  writers. 

Of  all  the  causes  mentioned  by  authors  as  originating 
the  poison  of  the  plague,  the  crowded  state  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Egypq  their  misery  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, are  the  most  prominent.  Every  writer  speaks  of 
their  mud-built  huts,  of  their  narrow  and  tortuous 
streets,  and  of  their  habitations,  whether  isolated,  in 
villages,  or  in  towns,  being  surrounded  in  every  direction 
with  heaps  of  dung  and  other  immundities.  In  these 
the  Arab  lives  with  his  wives,  his  children,  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  his  domestic  animals,  all  huddled  together. 
44  Unheard-of  filth,”  says  Clot  Bey,  44  reigns  in  their  in- 


fected taudis.”  Again,  some  authors  have  considered  Elernen- 
tbe  pestilential  miasma  as  a product  of  vegetable  decani- 
position,  favoured  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  Mediciiie. 
the  heated  blast  of  the  hot  Khamsin  ; others,  that  it  is  ■ ^ — - 

owing  to  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile ; and  lastly,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  making  mummies  of  the 
dead,  or  of  imperfectly  and  superficially  burying  them. 

Clot  Bey  has  examined  all  these  causes,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that,  taking  them  conjointly  or  separately, 
they  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
plague.  Of  the  many  other  hypotheses  imagined,  the 
generation  of  a peculiar  animalcule,  flying  from  place 
to  place,  is  the  most  ingenious,  and  perhaps  the  most 
unfounded  theory.  All.  therefore,  tliat  we  can  safely 
affirm  of  this  poison  is,  that  it  is  probably  of  secondary 
formation,  has  a local  origin,  is  at  all  limes  endemic  in 
Egy|K,  and  every  five  or  six  years  epidemic.  It  also 
appears  to  be  to  a certain  extent  influenced  by  season, 
the  plague  not  spreading  in  any  very  sensible  degree  till 
December,  and  attaining  its  greatest  height  in  June, 
when  it  rapidly  declines,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to 
□ease  on  Si.  John's  day. 

The  period  of  the  year,  however,  at  which  the  plague 
prevails  differs  in  some  degree  in  different  countries  ; 
but  the  total  duration  of  the  disease  in  any  country  to 
which  it  is  not  native  appears  to  be  incmisiderabte,  un- 
less kept  up  by  a fre.-h  importation-  At  Aleppo  it  lasted 
from  1760  to  1762,  a period  of  three  years.  But  in 
Malta,  Marseilles,  and  in  llie  western  parts  of  Europe,  it 
has  generally  subsided  in  about  a twelvemonth. 

We  are  little  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  poison 
as  it  affects  animals.  Dogs  arc  said  to  have  died  of 
buboes,  either  during  or  just  preceding  the  plague  season ; 
and  bile  taken  from  a deceased  plague-patient,  and 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a dog,  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Boccaccio  says  he  saw  two  pigs  die 
of  the  plague  in  1348;  and  Aubert  stales  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  that  many  oxen  had  died  with  buboes 
during  the  late  plague  of  Alexandria.  Clot  Bey,  how- 
ever, is  sceptical  about  all  these  facts. 

PreJisjwing  Causes. — Iu  every  epidemy  there  is  only 
a certain  number  of  persons  greatly  susceptible  of  the 
action  of  the  poison,  else  every  towu  or  city  attacked 
must  be  depopulated.  The  proportion  of  persons,  how- 
ever, liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  plague  is  very  great, 
for  in  that  of  Alexandria,  in  1834,  it  is  calculated,  out 
of  42,000  souls,  14,888  perished,  Iu  select iug,  how- 
ever, its  victims,  this  poison  follows  the  law  of  most 
other  morbid  poisons,  attacking  the  poor  rather  than  the 
rich, — women  rather  than  men, — patients  labouring 
under  disease  rather  than  healthy  individuals, — persons 
constitutionally  feeble  rather  than  the  robust,  and  those 
addicted  to  intemperance  or  other  excess  than  those  who 
more  strictly  observe  the  precepts  of  Mohammed.  As 
to  races — the  Arab  suffers  more  than  the  Negro,  the 
Negro  than  the  Turk,  and,  in  Egypt,  the  Turk  than  the 
European. 

Contagious.  — The  belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  plague  is  so  general  that  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  of  every  nation  are 
closed  against  a vessel  supposed  to  have  the  plague  on 
board.  The  facts  by  which  this  precaution  is  warranted 
are  extremely  striking,  fur  every  time  the  plague  has 
appeared  in  Christian  Europe  the  arrival  of  a ship  on 
board  of  which  ooe  or  more  persons  have  died  of  the 
plague  has  been  an  invariable  antecedent.  The  disease 
also  has  invuriably  first  broken  out  at  the  port  or  town 
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Elcnirn.  at  which  «uch  vessel  has  arrived,  And  if  the  proper  pre- 
ury  Prin-  cautions  hate  been  taken,  has  not  spread,  or  only  in  a 
jSXlctne  degree,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 

V |_  _ ‘ following  modern  examples  of  the  plague  Appearing  in 
the  West  of  Europe  will  exemplify  this  statement. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1720,  Marseilles  being  healthy, 
a vessel  arrived  in  that  port  from  Seyda,  in  Syria,  having 
loot  seven  men,  during  the  voyage,  of  the  plague.  It 
was  usual  to  send  vessels  and  their  crews  arriving  under 
these  circumstances,  or  having  foul  bills  of  health,  to 
rform  quarantine  at  Jaru,  an  uninhabited  island  near 
urseilles ; but  this  precaution  was  omitted  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  anti  so  negligent  were  the  officers  on  duty, 
that  the  captain  and  passengers  were  permitted  to  land, 
and  even  to  lodge  in  the  city,  while  the  crew  were  sent 
to  the  infirmary  aud  allowed  to  associate  with  the  per- 
sons attached  to  that  establishment.  It  appears  also 
that  many  contraband  articles  were  thrown  over  the 
waits.  In  the  midst  of  this  free  communication  one  of 
the  seamen  died  of  the  plague,  then  the  garde  de  vais- 
xeau,  then  the  cabin-boy  and  two  porters,  and  lastly,  on 
the  «!0tli  of  June,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  city  itself, 
and  raged  with  such  fury  that  out  of  a population  of 
90,000  souls,  it  was  estimated  39,134  died.  It  spread 
in  Provence,  and  caused  considerable  mortality  in  that 
department ; but,  nevertheless,  it  was  limited  to  a com- 
paratively small  district  of  country  immediately  around 
the  original  focus  of  infection. 

In  the  year  1743,  Messina  being  healthy,  a ship  ar* 
rived  on  the  20th  of  March  from  the  Levant,  and  three 
men  having  died  during  the  voyage,  the  ship  was  put 
under  quarantine  in  the  harbour.  Two  days  after  the 
captain  died  of  the  plague,  and  shortly  after  another  of 
the  crew ; when,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  ship,  leu 
days  after  her  coming  to  anchor,  was  taken  to  a dis- 
tance and  burnt,  with  all  her  cargo.  Forty  days  after 
the  plague  broke  out  at  Messiua,  when  38,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  died  of  the  disorder. 

In  the  year  lfi|3,  Malta  being  healthy,  a vessel  called 
the  * San  Nicolo’  arrived  on  the  29th  of  March  from 
Alexandria.  On  entering  the  port  she  hoisted  the  yel- 
low flag  with  n black  spot  in  the  centre,  the  signal  of 
the  plague  on  board  ; and  the  master  reported  two  men 
had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  aa  he  believed  of  the  plague. 
The  same  day  also  there  arrived  two  other  vessels,  like- 
wise from  Alexandria — the  brig  * Nelly,*  aud  the  Spanish 
polacca  ‘ El  Dolce,’  which  had  likewise  lost  some  men 
on  the  voyage. 

The  arrival  of  three  vessels  on  the  same  day  sus- 
pected of  having  the  plague  on  board  alarmed  the  city, 
and  the  ‘Nelly*  and  ihe  * El  Dolce*  were  sent  away  the 
next  day,  while  the  * San  Nicolo,*  belonging  to  a mer- 
chant resident  in  the  island,  was  pul  under  quarantine ; 
and  on  the  third  day  the  captain  was  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  the  plague,  and  died  in  thirty-wx  hours ; and 
his  servant  was  seized  about  the  same  time,  and  he  also 
died.  On  the  16th  of  April  following,  the  first  death 
from  plague  occurred  in  the  city  of  Valetla ; and  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  the  disease  had  spread  so  extensively  that 
the  organization  of  a police  was  begun  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  the  city  and  “ shutting  up”  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  plague  spread  to 
many  towns  or  villages  in  the  island,  that  no  sooner 
was  that  town  or  village  surrounded  by  a cordon  of 
troops,  and  thus  isolated,  than  the  disease  was  limited 
to  that  spot,  and  never  spread  in  any  instance  to  the 
troops  immediately  without  it. 


It  is  manifest  that  the  antecedent  arrival  of  a vessel  Elvawn- 
having  the  plague  on  board  at  each  of  the  three  ports  *"> 
of  Marseille*,  Messina,  and  Malta,  .,,d  lh.  bmki.it 
out  »f  the  disease  in  all  those  places  shortly  afterwards,  . ^ , 

is  so  remarkable  that  it  can  be  only  explained  by  ad- 
mitting the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  tire  plague  having  originated  in  the  preced- 
ing instances  from  imported  contagion,  and  not  from 
any  local  influence,  is  demonstrated  by  the  exemption 
of  large  bodies  of  persons  u shut  up”  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  pestilence.  Thus,  in  the  plague  at  Marseilles, 
the  large  nunnery  of  des  Dames  de  la  Visitation  Sainte 
Marie  i(  shut  up,”  and,  although  there  an  infirmary 
on  one  side,  (or  those  ill  of  the  plague,  and  a burying- 
gTound  on  the  other,  for  those  who  died  of  thr  plague,  yet 
all  tlie  inmates  of  the  nunnery  escaped.  The  Ilopital  de 
la  Charite  of  the  same  city,  a sort  of  poor-house,  makiug 
up  about  3lX)  beds.  “ shut  up,”  and  escaped  with  com- 
plete impunity  ; but  being  converted  into  an  infirmary  for 
thrplngue  patients,  200  of  the  poor  left  in  attendance  all 
died  of  the  plague.  In  the  plague  of  Moscow,  1770- 
1771,  the  Imperial  Foundling  Hospital,  containing  1400 
snub,  “ shut  up,”  and  although  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons are  supposed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  this  pestilence 
in  that  city,  yet,  except  some  eight  persons  who  surrep- 
titiously went  into  the  city,  and  were  instantly  separated, 
none  caught  the  disease.  The  exemption  abu  of  the 
Convent  Si.  Augustin,  which  “shut  up;**  of  the  towu 
of  Isola,  which  “shut  up;”  and  tlse  singular  exemption 
of  all  the  military,  “though  they  surrounded  within  a 
yard  or  two  camps  and  hospitals  in  which  the  plague 
wa*  raging,  and,  lastly,  were  subjected  to  those  hard 
duties  which  are  known  to  give  a predisposition  to  in- 
flict on  soldiers  the  most  violent  type  of  the  prevailing 
disease,— but  they  never  caught  the  plague  at  all,” 
arc  ftiri her  proofs  that  the  plague  was  not  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  class  of  facts  demonstrative  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  the  plague  is  the  greater  number  of 
person*  attending  on  or  in  communication  with  the  sick 
who  fall  from  the  plague.  The  French  army,  on  first 
taking  possession  of  Egypt,  lost  no  less  than  eighty 
medical  officers  by  the  plague,  an  immense  proj>orlioti 
compared  with  the  loss  of  the  army  generally.  In  the 
English  army  only  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  army  gene- 
rally died  of  the  plague,  while  one-hidf  of  the  medical 
officers  died.  On  the  contrary,  iu  Malta  and  in  Corfu, 
the  medical  officers  dressed  themselves  in  oil-skiu 
dresses,  and,  thus  protected,  often  slept  in  the  wards, 
yet  not  one  of  them  was  attucked  by  the  plague.  Some 
few  persons  also  have  ventured  voluntarily  to  inoculate 
themselves  with  plague- matter,  and  these  have,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  fallen  victims  to  their  rash  expe- 
riments. 

Such  i*  a general  view  of  the  facts  proving  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  plague.  It  must  be  admitted  this 
law  is  doubted  by  Aubert  and  Clot  Bey;  but  when  we 
find  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  his  court  carefully  “ shut- 
ting up,”  and  that  quarantine  establishments  are  formed 
at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  these  doubts  are  not  entertained  by  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Mohammedans,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
all  the  Christians  of  any  fortune  in  the  Levant  are  such 
contugionists  os  constantly  to  “ shut  up  ” on  all  similar 
occasions. 

Fomiles. — By  the  contagion  per  fumilem,  us  it  is 
termed,  the  plague  has  been  supposed  to  spread,  doc 
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Klemen-  only  from  person  to  person,  bat  from  one  quarter  of  a 
•W  town  to  another,  and  abo  to  remote  and  distant  eoun- 
Medfcinc  lr'e9"  ^ following  are  instances  of  this  law. 

. “ In  the  plague  of  Moscow,'*  says  De  Mertens, 44  the 

principal  victims  consisted  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
Russians,  and  these  bought  up  everything  that  was 
rescued  from  the  flames.*'  When  the  French  army 
was  in  the  occupation  of  Egypt  there  were  so  many 
instances  of  a connected  series  of  deaths  from  the  trims* 
mission  of  a captured  pelisse  or  other  article  of  dress, 
that  Bonaparte  ordered  all  infected  articles  to  be  burnt, 
causing  such  great  destruction  of  military  appointments 
as  to  have  led  to  many  remonstrances  from  the  officers. 
The  experience  of  the  British  army  so  entirely  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  French  army  as  to  the  contagious 
nature  of  fomites,  ihxt  they  adopted  ihe  same  measures. 
In  the  plague  of  Malta  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  conceived 
that  disease  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Goto  by  a person  released  from  quarantine  carrying 
with  him  a box  he  had  secured  in  his  garden.  The 
belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague  is  so  gene- 
ral in  the  Levant,  that  persons  “ shut  up  ” usually  en- 
cage, send  away,  or  destroy  all  cats  and  other  domestic 
animals,  which  they  consider  as  so  many  living  lomes; 
and  in  Malta  all  articles  of  food  were  steeped  in  water 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  wine  was  delivered  in  un- 
corked bottles,  and  pigeons,  fowla,  and  rabbits  when  sold 
were  stripped  of  their  feathers  or  skin,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  hair,  wool,  or  feathers  was  removed  by  pincers 
and  burnt.  If  the  dead  body  also  be  considered  as  a 
fomes,  we  find  that  at  Malta  the  grave-diggers  and 
the  bearers  of  the  dead  suffered  in  a very  remarkable 
degree.  To  remove  any  doubt  that  might  exist  on  this 
head,  two  criminals  that  had  been  condemned  to  death 
were  placed  during  the  eptdemy  in  Egypt  of  1834-35 
in  the  beds  of  two  deceased  plague-patients,  and  they 
both  took  the  disease. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  contagious  nature  of  fomites 
can  be  considered  as  proved,  it  is  important  to  deter- 
mine what  length  of  time  the  pestiferous  miasmata  may 
be  preserved  in  an  active  Rlate  in  the  substance  they 
adhere  to,  and  modern  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
the  period  b not  long.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  day 
after  St.  John’s  day,  when  the  plague  has  hardly  yet 
disappeared,  the  clothes  of  many  thousand  persons  dead 
of  the  disease  are  openly  bought  and  sold  in  the  market- 
places without  any  apprehension  of  infection.  Another 
strong  fact  i%  that  the  hospital  Esbekie,  at  Cairo,  in 
which  more  than  3Q00  plague-patients  had  been  treated, 
at  the  close  of  the  epidemy,  and  while  some  plague-pa- 
tients were  still  left  in  it,  was  appropriated  to  a different 
class  of  patients ; and,  from  some  neglect  of  the  ser- 
vants, these  persons  slept  in  the  same  beds,  under  the 
same  woollen  counterpanes,  and  with  no  other  change 
than  the  blankets,  and  yet  no  individual  caught  the 
plague.  It  is  singular,  also,  that  immediately  after 
the  plague  of  London,  “ the  houses,’*  says  Hodges, 
” which  were  before  full  of  the  dead,  were  now  inha- 
bited by  the  living,  and  the  shops,  which  had  been 
most  part  of  the  year  shut  up,  were  again  opened 
and  **  many  went  into  beds  where  persons  had  died, 
even  before  they  were  cold  and  cleansed  of  the  stench 
of  the  disease.”  and  yet  it  appears  there  was  no  evident 
extension  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Tullv  states,  that  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  plague  of  Corfu  proved  that 
susceptible  effects  of  all  kiud*  can  be  securely  purified 
by  subjecting  (bem  to  the  combined  or  even  individual 
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action  of  pure  air  or  water,  and  that  the  tents  employed  Kfemen- 
in  the  plague-camps,  after  being  washed  half  n dozen  *“*7 
times  in  salt  water  and  dried  in  the  sun,  were  delivered  Medblaa. 
into  his  majesty's  stores,  and  shortly  after  employed  in  . > 

the  encampment  of  the  garrison.  A voyage  from  Egypt 
is  evidently  capab'c  of  disinfecting  all  fomites,  for  no 
quarantine  officer  of  Great  Britain  has  been  infected 
with  the  plague  since  lf>65.  It  almost  seems  neces- 
sarily to  follow,  that  when  the  plague  is  imported  into 
any  country,  the  infection  or  contagion  must  be  renewed 
by  the  sickness  or  death  of  some  portion  of  the  crew 
during  the  voyage. 

SisrceptibiUty  wA  exhausted. — Dr.  Russel  slates  that 
nt  Aleppo  he  met  with  28  cases  of  re-infection,  or  1 in 
157 ; and  Clot  Bey  states  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
saw  many  individuals  perish  of  plague  in  1834-35  who 
had  formerly  survived  an  attack  of  the  disea«e. 

Co-exitts. — It  is  certain  that  neither  the  syphilitic 
nor  any  other  poison,  as  far  as  is  known,  gives  any  ex- 
emption from  the  plague. 

Modes  o f Absorption. — This  poison  being  contagious 
is  necessarily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  apparently  with- 
out breach  of  surface.  Many  persons  are  supposed  lo 
have  been  infected  by  drinking  out  of  a cup  after  a 
person  labouring  under  Ihe  disease;  and,  if  so,  it  must 
also  be  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membranes.  There  arc 
good  reasons,  also,  for  believing  that,  being  once  ab- 
sorbed, it  must  infect  the  blond ; for  the  matter  of  the 
bubo  is  infectious,  and  blood  and  bile  injected  into  the 
veins  of  dogs  have  destroyed  those  animals.  Another 
circumstance  also  which  seems  to  prove  the  infection  of 
the  blood  is  that  pregnant  women  attacked  with  plague 
almost  always  abort,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Russel,  some 
of  the  children  have  borne  evident  marks  of  Ihe  dis- 
ease ; while  there  is  no  instance  of  a child  born  of  a 
plague  woman  surviving  delivery  more  than  n few  hours. 

Clot  Bey.  however,  inoculated  himself,  and  also  many 
dogs,  with  blood  taken  from  the  heart  or  large  vessels 
of  patients  deceased  of  plague,  and  these  all  escaped 
infection,  a result  perhaps  owing  to  the  extremely  mi- 
nute quantity  and  diluted  state  of  the  poison. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  period  of  latency  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  moment  in  treating  of  the  laws  of  the 
plague,  as  being  that  circumstance  which  ought  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  quarantine  for  the  person.  Dr. 

Russel  states  he  has  known  persons  long  shut  up  taken 
ill  almost  immediately,  or  in  a day  or  two  after  coming 
out  of  confinement.  Auberl  also  giries  the  case  of  a 
Maltese  who  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Alexandria.  The  minimum  period  of  latency, 
therefore,  is  short.  As  to  the  maximum  period,  Dr. 

Russel  says,  “ I met  with  no  instance  of  the  disrate 
discovering  itself  later  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.” 

Aubcrt  and  Clot  Bey  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same 
opinion.  Father  Muurizio  extends  this  period  to  fifteen 
days;  Sir  James  M’Grigor  to  seventeen  days ; while 
M.  Bertrand,  from  his  observations  during  the  plague 
at  Marseilles,  places  the  extreme  period  at  thirty-five 
days.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  must  be  some 
error  in  this  last  observation,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  extreme  periods  of  latency  may  safely  be  slated  to 
be  from  a few  hours  to  twenty  days. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is.  that  a poi- 
son is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  after  a given 
period  of  latency  produces  certain  specific  actions,  which 
are  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  fever. 

The  more  specific  actions  of  the  poison  are  an  inflarn- 
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Etemen-  mcUorv  Mate  of  the  brain  and  it*  membrane*,  similar 
tarx  Erin-  to  that  of  continued  fever  in  ibis  country;  also  a isin- 
fCu^ar  enlargement  of  the  liearl,  the  liver,  or  of  the 
■ _ . spleen.  But  the  mo-t  constant  action  of  the  poison 
non  the  lymphatic  system  generally, — the  cervical,  in- 
guinal, axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands  being  for  the 
most  pan  found  enlarged  or  otherwise  inflamed,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  bubo.  The  cellular 
tissue  also  appears  to  be  often  the  seat  of  a specific 
action  of  the  poison,  it  being  trequeutljr  affected  with 
carbuncles ; every  organ  und  Useue  of  the  body  is  like- 
wise Covered  with  petechUc,  aud  often  the  seat  of 
hemorrhagic  effusion. 

The  extreme  danger  attending  posthumous  examina- 
tions. and  the  prejudices  of  the  Moluuumedaus,  long 
prevented  our  possessing  any  satisfactory  data  respect- 
ing the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  plague ; but  a 
commission  appointed  by  Mohammed  ,\b  in  1834-35, 
and  consisting  of  Clot  Bey,  G attain  Bey.  Latlicbi,  and 
subsequently  of  Bulard,  exumimd  the  bodies  ol  sixty- 
eight  persons  deceased  of  the  plague,  and  the  follow  ing 
is  a summary  of  the  results. 

On  removing  the  cranium  the  sinuses  were  found 
filled  with  black  blood,  the  arachnoid  veins  greatly  in- 
jected, and  the  arachnoid  cavity  often  infiltrated  with 
serum,  and  occasionally  with  a trifling  effusion  of  black 
blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  generally  less 
consistent  than  in  health,  and  sprinkled  with  more 
bloody  spots  than  usual.  The  bronchial  membrane 
appeared  sensibly  inflamed,  although  during  life  the 
patient  had  presented  no  catarrhal  symptoms.  The 
pericardium  frequently  contained  a reddish  serosity. 
The  serous  membrane,  also,  covering  the  heurt  and 
pericardium  was  often  extensively  affected  with  pete- 
cbirc.  The  heart  w;is  also  distended  with  blood,  and 
was  almost  always  enlarged,  or  from  a third  to  a half 
greater  than  its  natural  size ; its  tissues  being  often 
paie.  and  sometimes  softened. 

In  acute  cases  the  stomach  was  often  natural,  but 
more  commonly  there  was  a partial  redness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  like  confluent  petechia* ; but  in  more 
chronic  cases  it  was  of  a deep  red  or  else  of  a stale 
colour.  It  was  also  often  softened,  the  scat  of  super- 
ficial ulceration,  especially  between  the  folds,  and  in 
one  case  bl'»od  was  effused.  The  small  intestines  ex- 
cept being  the  scat  of  petechia;.  sometimes  livid,  were 
rarely  found  diseased.  The  ilio-ccecul  valve  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  large  inlestines  found  at  any  time 
in  a morbid  stale,  when  its  colour  was  commonly  livid, 
und  sometimes  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  penetrating  occa- 
sionally the  appendix  vermiform  is. 

The  liver  was  almost  always  larger  than  natural,  and 
loaded  with  blood,  while  petechial  spots  were  often  seen 
at  its  surface,  ami  once  a sort  of  pustule  was  seen  on 
the  edge  of  the  right  lobe,  conceived  by  some  to  be  u 
carbuncle.  The  gall-bladder  was  the  seat  of  pclechi®, 
and  in  two  cases  blood  was  effused  into  the  sub-cellular 
tissue. 

The  spleen  was  always  twice  its  natural  size,  or  even 
more,  but  was  rarely  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  effusion. 
It  was  aUo  softened,  und  deep  in  colour. 

The  kidneys  were  often  found  immersed  in  an  htt- 
morrhagic  effusion  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 
They  were  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  pelves  tilled  with 
clots.  The  ureters  also  occasionally  contained  blood, 
and  sometimes  the  lumbar  glands  were  so  enlarged  as 
to  press  upun  them  and  to  nccouut  for  the  suppression 


of  urine.  The  bladder  occasionally  presented  petechia:,  El«*w?n- 
and  occasionally  the  urine  was  mixed  with  blued.  ’•'T  l1™* 

Every  dissection  showed  that  buboe*,  wherever  seated, 
always  resulted  from  diseased  lymphatic  ganglia.  These  . , 

ganglia  were  always  enlarged,  mid  varied  in  size  from 
an  almond  to  a goose's  egg.  The  least  altered  were 
hard  and  injected.  In  a more  advanced  stage,  some 
without  any  change  of  colour,  and  others  aguiu  as 
rchly  coloured  os  lees  of  wine,  were  wholly  or  fmrtinlly 
softened,  and  some  in  a state  of  pulrituge.  Sometimes 
these  glands  became  agglomerated  and  formed  musses, 
some  of  which  weighed  two  pound*,  and  around  these 
agglomeration*  wu»  a haemorrhagic  effusion  extending 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  cervical  gland*  often  be- 
came so  eulaiged  a*  to  form  a sort  of  chaplet  united 
with  those  of  the  axilla*  and  of  the  mediastinum.  The 
axillary  glands  again  communicated  with  the  cervical, 
and  with  those  which  surrounded  the  bronchi.  Those 
iu  fisc  groin  connected  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  the  abdomen,  and  these  might  hr  traced 
without  interruption  through  tlie  crural  arch  into  the 
pelvis  and  along  the  vertebral  column.  It  was  espe- 
cially among  throe  latter  that  sanguineous  effusion  was 
found  iu  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue.  The  mesenteric 
gland*  were  often  so  numerous  that  the  whole  of  the 
mesentery  seemed  covered  with  them,  but  they  seldom 
exceeded  an  almond  in  sice. 

The  blood,  says  Clot  Hey,  is  evidently  diseased  in  the 
plague-patient,  although  no  analysis  has  shown  in  what 
this  alteration  consists.  It  is  staled  never  to  be  buffed ; 
that  i he  serum  readily  dissolves  the  colouring  matter; 
and  (hat  the  lower  part  of  the  clot  is  but  feebly  coagu- 
lated. 

Symptoms. — The  poison  of  the  plague  produces  those 
disotdered  functions  of  the  great  nervous  ceutres  which 
constitute  the  phenumena  of  fever,  either  of  u low  or 
of  an  active  character,  and  semetime*  so  severe  as  lo 
destroy  the  patient  iu  a few  hours,  and  before  any  se- 
condary actions  are  set  up.  41  At  Aleppo,"  Dr.  Kussel 
says,  **  in  the  most  destructive  forms  of  the  plague  the 
vita!  principle  seems  to  be  suddenly,  as  it  were,  extin- 
guished, or  else  enfeebled  to  a degree  capable  only  lor 
a abort  lime  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  disease;  and 
the  form  of  the  plague  beyond  all  other*  roost  destruc- 
tive exists  without  its  characteristic  eruptions,  or  other 
external  marks  considered  pestilential.  These  perished 
sometime*  within  twenty-four  hours." 

In  milder  case*,  the  lever,  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity, is  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  the 
secondary  actions  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
ostler  of  the  occurrence  of  these  secondary  actions, 
ami  the  frequency  of  their  accession,  is  not  determined  ; 
but  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechia;  are  considered  as 
tlie  i huractcristic  and  most  frequent  symptom*  of  the 
plague.  Desgeueltcs  thought  the  symptom*  presented 
three  degree*  of  intensity ; so  also  does  Aubcrt ; and 
tiiis  division  is  also  adopted  by  the  Commission.  The 
first  degree  being  a slight  fever  without  delirium  or 
buboes ; the  second  degree  being  fever  with  delirium 
and  buboes  ; the  thin!  degree,  high  fever,  high  deli- 
rium, biil*o<*,  carbuncles,  aud  petechia?. 

The  manner  in  which  the  plague  attacks  i*  very 
various.  Many  instances  tire  given  of  patient*  being 
must  suddenly  seized,  a*  when  conversing,  eating,  walk- 
ing, going  to  bed,  or  during  *lerp.  Clot  Bey,  however, 
thinks  ca*e*  of  this  descnption  to  be  exceedingly  rare  , 
more  commonly,  be  says,  the  d sc  use  is  preceded  for  a 
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Hitmen-  greater  or  less  length  of  lime  by  "lmitwie.  loss  of 
tory  Pria-  strength,  general  uneasine**,  ami  menial  anxiety,  to 
Modicmr  which  soon  Jiiicceciifd  shivering,  headache,  vertigo,  and 
. _ . vomiting;  then  appear  the  general  ami  local  pheno- 

mena, and  among  them  bubo,  carbuncles,  and  petechia?, 
preceded  or  followed  by  delirium  ur  coma,  loo  often 
terminating  in  death.” 

The  Jirk  degree  of  the  plogue  is  when  the  symptoms 
hate  presented  only  a slight  fever,  frontal  headache,  an 
altered  countenance,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting  ; or 
should  this  fever  be  accompanied  by  buboes  and  carbun- 
cles, either  simultaneously  or  consecutively,  the  buboes 
always  terminate  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  indura- 
tion, while  the  carbuncles,  more  or  less  numerous,  are 
always  superficial.  In  this  variety  the  patient  rarely 
keeps  his  bed,  perspiration  is  readily  excited,  and  the 
termination  is  never  filial.  This  form  is  common  at 
the  height  of  the  epidemy,  and  is  frtill  more  so  at  the 
decline  of  the  disease. 

In  the  sectmtl  degree  of  the  plague  the  patient  stag- 
gers as  in  drunkenness,  has  a stupid  air.  ail  injected  eye, 
an  embarrassed  speech  ; this  is  accompanied  by  nausea 
or  vomiting  of  bilious  matters,  and  often  by  tiiurrhtra, 
while  in  the  last  stage  the  matters  vomited  are  black. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  heat  of  the  skin;  hut  the 
pulre  is  frequent  and  concentrated,  and  the  delirium 
tranquil  or  agitated.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  is 
often  white  nt  the  centre  and  red  at  the  edges  and  tip,  but 
on  the  second  or  third  day  it  becomes  dry,  black,  and 
chapped  ut  the  centre,  while  the  teeth  ure  covered  with 
sordes.  The  secretion  from  the  kidney*  also  is  af- 
fected, the  urine  living  always  high  coloured,  at  times 
sanguitiolent,  small  in  quantity,  and,  towards  the  ter- 
mination, often  suppressed.  From  the  second  to  the 
third  day  buboes  appear  in  the  a villa,  groin,  or  neck, 
and  more  rarely  in  the  hum,  and  about  tbe  same  lime 
carbuncles  and  petechia*,  and  on  the  fourth  or  filth  day,  in 
unfavourable  cases,  the  patient  die* container.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  may  recover,  and  the  convalescence  may 
be  either  rapid  or  prolonged.  In  the  former  case,  about 
the  fourth  or  filth  day,  the  tongue  again  becomes  moist, 
the  skin  open,  the  pulse  softer,  and  the  buboes  either 
terminate  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  induration;  the 
carbuncle*,  when  they  exist,  limit  their  ravage*,  the 
petechia*  disappear,  and  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  In  case*  more  severe  the 
black  longue  and  nil  the  oth«*r  symptoms  continue,  the 
buboes  arc  slow  to  suppurate,  their  put  is  serous  and 


itfilid.  and  convalesce  rue  is  not  established  till  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  day,  and  during  this  protracted 
struggle  the  patient  often  sinks.  This  U the  form  of 
plague  which  predominates  at  the  height  ofthe  epidemy, 
and  gradual  I > di-appears  as  it  decline*- 

In  the  third  degree  every  symptom  is  increased  ; the 
hebetude  and  duiness  i**  accompanied  by  an  almost  en- 
tire annihilation  of  the  intellect,  and  by  a prostration 
of  strength  extreme  that  an  upright  posture  is  im- 
possible. The  pulse,  moreover,  is  small  and  frequent, 
the  tongue  moist,  thick,  and  purple,  the  petrchie  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  the  patient  often  dies  in  24  or  48 
hours,  comatose,  livid,  and  without  agony.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disease  should  be  still  further  prolonged,  the 
pulse  rises,  the  tongue  is  red  and  dry,  the  skin  hot,  the 
eye  itijecled,  and  the  countenance  animated  ; ami  to- 
ward* the  third  day  an  eruption  of  huboes,  and  occa- 
sionally of  carbuncles,  follow*.  The  patient  ha*  now 
a chance  of  recovering,  but  such  a result  is  rare.  It  is  in 


this  variety  that  buboes  and  carbuncles  are  sometimes  Elemra- 
liltogrther  wanting;  and  tin*  is  that  terrible  form  which  ,M>  ***** 
prevails  almost  exclusively  in  the  first  month  of  the  epi-  Mwiictoe, 
demy,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  till  its  termination.  _ \,_*j 

The  bubo  seldom  maturates  till  the  fever  is  on  the 
decline,  which  rarely  happen*  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  nor  are  they  ripe  tor  opening  till  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty-seventh  day.  In  general,  says  the 
Commission,  suppuration  ha*  not  been  so  frequent  as 
resolution,  and  never  were  they  seen  to  lie  gangrened. 

Auhcrl  considers  the  bubo  as  of  good  augury  for  the 
patient,  and  its  suppuration  ns  the  sign  of  his  recovery. 

The  carbuncle  is  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence. 

Dr.  Russel  having  found  it  only  in  490  case*  out  of 
2700.  It  appears,  toys  Clot  Hey,  more  commonly  in  the 
middle  or  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease.  Hardly 
any  extrrnal  part  is  free  Irtmi  them,  not  even  the  penis, 
ami  in  one  instance  a carbuncle  formed  in  the  throat, 
which  was  fatal.  They  occur  more  particularly  on  the 
limbs,  and  more  especially  on  the  logs.  In  some  eases 
they  form  cm  the  cheek  or  lip*,  and  by  the  tumefaction 
they  cause  trive  to  tbe  face  a hideous  aspect ; in  other- 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  jaw  has  been  laid  bare,  while 
in  others  they  have  formed  on  the  eyebrow  and  on  the 
•yelid,  and  partly  destroyed  the  eye.  Clot  Bey,  how- 
ever, observed  they  never  formed  on  the  scalp,  the 
palms  of  ihe  hands,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

According  to  Clot  Bey  there  are  three  different  va- 
rieties, and  all  commence  in  the  same  way,  or  by  a 
smnll  red  pimple,  which  increases,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  a vesicle  form*,  containing  first  a yellow  mid 
afterwurds  a blackish  re  rum.  In  the  most  benign  the 
vesicle  burst*  and  dries  up  in  three  or  four  days  from 
its  first  formation,  the  rpidermw  alone  having  heett  in- 
fected. The  «ccond  variety  involves  the  whole  i hick- 
ness of  the  skin,  as  well  a*  portions  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  moderately  tumefied,  and  surrounded 
by  a dark  red  oreolB.  The  gangrene  in  ihis  form  is 
circumscribed,  and  there  results  an  eschar  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  detached  by  suppura- 
tion, leaving  an  ulcer  with  a sharp  perpendicular  edge. 

In  Ihe  severe  forms  the  redness  and  tumefaction  cover 
n large  space,  and  the  gangrene  rapidly  involve*  the 
skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  ihe.  bones. 

It  ha*  been  observed  that  the  malignity  of  the  carbuncle 
i*  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  but 
their  mere  existence  is  not  of  unfavourable  augury. 

Their  number  is  very  various,  sometime*  only  one,  at 
others  ten  or  twelve,  mid  Clot  Bey  give*  a case  in  which 
more  than  thirty  formed  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  but  they 
were  all  benign.  When  there  are  several  they  ol'teu 
form  in  succession.  These  turnon*  are  often  very  pain- 
ful. and  Auhert  mentions  one  seated  on  the  back  of  an 
Arab  soldier  four  inches  in  dintneter. 

Petechia  arc  observed  in  some  seasons  and  not  in 
others.  They  present  tlieir  different  shades  of  colour 
according  to  the  intensity  of  ihe  disease,  or  rose-colour, 
violet-colour,  or  black.  Aubett  considered  their  ap- 
pearance an  almost  certain  sign  of  death.  The  duration 
of  this  direuse  is  from  a few  hours  to  15,  20,  30,  or  even 
more  days. 

D'tignoris. — Clot  Bey  says  the  diseases  which  most 
resemble  the  plague  are  typhus,  severe  forms  of  paludai 
fever,  apoplexy,  dysentery,  parotiditis,  and  scrofulous 
or  syphilitic  affec  tions  of  the  ganglionary  system. 

Prognosis. — Desgenelles  calculated  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  French  soldiers  attacked  with  plague 
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Klecnen-  recovered.  In  the  plague  of  MiraeiHes  40,1)00  are 
uty  Pno-  said  to  have  died  out  of  a population  of  90,000.  At 
ejpl«of  Malta,  dividin'*  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
Mtfdictae,  |nto  two  equal  part",  90  in  100  case*  died  in 

Jf_  f~*~  in  the  fir-t  half,  and  60  in  100  case*  in  the  second  half. 
At  Alexandria,  in  1834-5,  nut  of  a population  of  42,000 
persons  14,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  Clot 
Bey  estimates  the  whole  mortality  for  Egypt  in  that 
\ear  to  lie  as  one  in  three  of  those  attacked. 

Many  instances  arc  given  of  a patient  apparently 
convalescent,  and  even  walking  about,  dropping  down 
and  expiring  ; hut  in  general,  says  Clot  Bry,  cyanosis 
and  partial  coldness  of  the  extremities,  petechia;,  and 
the  subsidence  of  the  buboes  were  the  grave  symptoms. 
Pregnant  women  always  aborted  when  seized  with  the 
plague,  and  all  those  near  their  lime  invariably  died, 
and  that  even  when  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  incon- 
siderable. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are  a quick  re-actlou,  abun- 
dant sweats,  and  the  suppuration  of  the  buboes. 

Treatment . — In  the  treatment  of  the  plsgue  neither 
the  practice  of  the  French  or  English  medical  officers 
serving  ill  Egypt  has  led  to  any  happy  result.  The 
French  first  tried  rubbing  the  body  with  oil  in  the 
inuuner  so  strongly  recommended  by  Prosper  Alpinus, 
hut  their  frictions  only  added  to  the  anxiety  and  appre- 
hensions under  which  the  patient  laboured.  Culd  af- 
fusion was  then  tried,  but  it  caused  htemorrhage  ; mer- 
cury produced  diarrliara ; to  scarification  succeeded 
gangrene;  ami  to  actual  cautery  increased  debility. 
Bleeding  was  likewise  tried,  but  was  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful, so  that  the  French  medical  officers,  baffled  in 
every  attempt  at  heroic  treatment,  at  length  confined 
themselves  to  watching  the  disease  and  palliating  symp- 
toms, giving  antimony  on  the  accession  of  the  fever,  and 
opium  in  diarrhoea,  while  they  supported  the  patient  af- 
terwards by  camphor,  rether,  bark,  or  wine. 

In  the  British  army  a variety  of  similar  or  other 
modes  of  treatment  were  tried,  but  with  an  equal  want 
of  success.  Dr.  Whyte  relied  on  the  lancet,  but  every 
one  of  his  patients  are  stated  to  have  died.  Some  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  Brunonian  treatment,  kept  their 
patients  under  the  influence  of  wine  and  opium,  but  this 
practice  was  so  little  successful  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Mercury  and  nitric  acid  were  thought  more  favourably 
of,  but  mercury  was  only  useful  when  it  affected  the 
mouth,  and  it  was  a general  remark  that  the  gums 
were  unusually  insensible  to  the  action  of  this  mineral 
in  the  plague. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  recent  experience  has  not  in 
any  degree  advanced  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
plague.  **  In  the  beginning  of  the  epidemy,”  says 
Clot  Bey,  u when  the  morbid  cause  acts  with  a rapidity 
bo  greut  that  some  hours  are  sufficient  to  compromise 
the  life  of  the  patient,  every  treatment,  even  the  most 
energetic,  is  powerless  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. When,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
abates  we  may  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.” 
Many  will  attribute  this  happy  recovery  to  nature,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  nature  may  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  art  But  what  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  ? 
This  question  is  most  embarrassing,  for,  consult  20  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  and  each  will  recommend  a different 
treatment.  One  relies,  for  instance,  on  narcotics,  ano- 
ther on  stimulants,  a third  is  the  exclusive  partisan  of 
bleeding,  while  a fourth  cures  all  his  patients  by  purging, 
or  vomiting,  or  both.  The  Commission  state,  “ We  be- 


lieve every  therapeulic  means  to  have  been  absolutely 
useless  in  the  plague,  but  that  under  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  the  largest  number  recovered." 

The  treatment  of  the  bubo  was  first  attempted  by  ac- 
tual cautery  or  a blister, but  the  Commission  appear  to  have 
ahandoned  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  have  applied 
emollient  poultices  as  a mode  of  favouring  suppuration 
and  of  mitigating  pain.  As  soon  as  matter  was  formed 
they  immediately  opened  the  tumor. 

The  treatment  of  the  carbuncle,  when  benign,  was 
also  by  poultices.  If,  however,  the  slough  wan  deep 
the  part  was  cauterized  down  to  the  living  flesh.  When 
the  mortification  was  of  great  extent,  a circular  incision 
was  made  in  the  integuments  immediately  round  the 
tumor,  and  an  iron  heated  to  a white  heat  was  intro- 
duced into  the  furrow.  The  subsequent  dressing  was 
lint  steeped  in  (he  chlorides,  and  whrn  the  part  granu- 
lated up  it  was  then  dressed  with  a compress. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  diet  lo  be  observed  in  the 
cure  of  the  plague  is  very  imperfectly  laid  down  by  the 
different  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject ; but  no 
doubt  it  must  be  the  same  as  that  observed  in  other 
febrile  disorders, or  that  the  patient  should  rigidly  abstain 
from  all  animal  food  and  limit  himself  to  slops  and  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet. 

Preventative  Treatment. — The  preventative  treat- 
ment may  be  divided  into  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  attendants  on  the  patient;  into 
those  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  plague  into  any  given  city ; and  lastly,  into  those 
which  should  be  adopted  supposing  that  disease  to  have 
broken  out  in  any  town,  city,  or  camp. 

The  only  mode  of  preventing  personal  contamination 
is  for  the  attendants  on  the  sick  to  clothe  themselves  in 
oil-skin  dresses,  and  to  avoid  all  direct  contact  with  the 
patient  or  with  any  article,  whether  of  linen  or  of  any 
other  kind,  that  he  may  have  touched,  or  which  has  been 
in  any  way  in  contact  with  his  person.  The  atmosphere 
of  a plague  hospital  was  found,  both  at  Malta  and  at 
Cephalouia,  to  be  so  little  noxious  that  the  attendants 
slept  in  the  wards  with  impunity,  provided  they  secured 
themselves  from  all  personal  contact. 

As  to  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  plague  into 
any  city  to  which  it  is  not  native,  it  must  be  admitted 
there  w no  other  safeguard  than  quarantine,  and  the 
length  of  the  quarantine  should  be  the  longest  period  of 
latency,  plus  the  lime  it  takes  to  overhaul  the  cargo. 
The  longest  period  determined  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor 
for  the  latency  of  the  poison  is  17  days,  while  the  time 
taken  to  unload  the  cargo  may  be  estimated  about  four 
to  six  days,  making  the  longest  necessary  period  of 
quarantine  to  be  21,  or  at  most  24  days. 

When  the  plague  has  broken  out  in  any  city,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  no  half  measures  are  of  any  avail ; 
that  there  is  no  middle  course  lietwcen  allowing  the 
disease  to  take  its  course  and  adopting  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  isolation  followed  in  Malta  in  1813.  The  mode 
in  which  this  was  effected  is  as  follows : On  procla- 
mation of  the  plague  existing,  the  gates  of  the  town 
were  shut,  public  business  of  every  kind  suspended,  the 
population  required  to  repair  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  no  person  was  now  allowed  to  move  out  except 
especially  employed  on  the  public  business.  After  this 
the  town  was  divided  into  small  districts  (at  Vnletta 
there  were  24),  and  a corps  of  volunteer  guards  was 
organized,  by  the  inspector-general  of  the  police,  out  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  duty  of  this  corps  was,  not  to  move 
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Elemec-  out  of  tbeir  own  streets,  but  to  do  duty  at  the  door* 
t*T)  I’riD-  anj  windows  of  their  own  houses,  and  thus  to  prevent  all 
Medicine.  »mPro|*r  communication,  and  to  see  that  all  susccpii- 
. ble  articles  of  food  were  immersed  lor  half  an  hour  at 

least  in  water;  that  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  fowls  were 
stripped  of  their  feathers  and  skins ; that  wine  was  re- 
ceived in  clean  uncorked  bottles  ; that  all  susceptible 
articles  were  carefully  examined,  and  all  filaments  of 
wool,  thread,  feathers,  4c.,  removed,  by  pincers  and 
burnt ; that  all  ooins  were  passed  through  vinegar;  and 
that  all  contact  with  porters,  carriers  of  provisions,  or 
other  persona,  was  carefully  avoided.  Besides  these 
guards,  one  deputy  and  one  clerk  were  appointed  to 
each  district,  and  such  a number  of  sick-searchers 
and  police  aerjeanls  as  might  be  required.  The  duty 
of  the  depnty,  with  the  aid  of  hia  clerk,  was  to  make 
out  an  accurate  return  of  the  whole  population  within 
his  district,  and  to  take  care  that  at  the  door  of  each 
house  a list  of  .all  persons  residing  there  was  affixed, 
and  which  list  was  to  be  corrected  weekly,  and  a copy 
thereof  regularly  transmitted  to  the  inspector-general. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  deputy  to  call  forth  the  in* 
habitants  of  such  houses  to  see  that  they  were  in  perfect 
health,  and  to  make  u report  every  three  days  where  no 
case  of  sickness  occurred,  but  when  such  case  did  occur 
to  make  his  report  instantly  to  the  inspector-general, 
who  was  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  proto- 
medico, that  necessary  measures  might  be  taken  for  as- 
certaining the  nature  of  the  complaint.  If  the  disease 
on  investigation  was  declared  to  be  the  plague,  the  par- 
ties infected  and  the  parties  suspected  were  equally  sent 
to  the  lazaretto,  taking  with  them  such  articles  of  value 
or  of  furniture  as  they  might  wish  to  save ; and  the  mo- 
ment they  were  removed  the  whitewashrrs  and  expur- 
gators,  preceded  by  beat  of  drum  and  sound  ol  bugle, 
ao  as  to  warn  all  parties  of  their  approach,  marched  to 
purify,  expurgate,  and  to  whitewash  the  infected  house; 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  concealment,  it  was 
ordered  that  on  no  account  whatever  should  a corpse  be 
interred  without  an  antecedent  medical  examination 
directed  by  the  proto-medico. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  community, 
unless  strongly  persuaded  of  the  contagions  nature  of 
the  plague,  could  submit  to  a system  of  discipline  so 
severe,  and  which  can  he  regarded  as  an  evil  only  in- 
ferior to  the  plague  itself. 

When  the  army  was  in  Egypt  a minute  inspection 
was  made  of  every  corps  and  of  every  department  twice 
a week,  and  any  person  with  the  smallest  appearance 
of  ill-health  was  sent  to  the  hospital ; aho  every 
corps  or  hospital  where  a case  of  plague  had  appeared 
was  put  into  a state  of  quarantine,  and  of  such  corps 
an  inspection  was  made  by  the  surgeons  at  least  two 
or  three  limes  a day,  and  every  case  with  suspicious 
symptoms  was  ordered  to  the  observation  tent  or  mom, 
and  on  the  plague  appearing,  such  case  was  immediately 
sent  to  ihe  pest-house.  The  men  were  likewise  ordered 
to  bathe  frequently,  and  their  clothes  and  bedding  to 
be  frequently  washed  and  baked,  while  the  quarters  of 
the  army  were  frequently  changed. 

Such  are  the  preservative  measures  which  have  been 
raised  as  a barrier  against  the  introduction  of  the  plague 
into  Christian  Europe.  “The  dread  of  contagion,** 
says  Dr.  Russel,  “ neither  con  nor  ought  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  tiie  mind  of  man.** 


Of  tmb  Poison  of  Farcxmoma.  Elnoeo- 

The  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule  are  liable  to  a dis- 
ease  termed  ihe  glanders;  it  occurs  under  two  forms,  or  Mwiicioe. 
the  glanders  and  the  farcy.  Many  veierinists  have  con- 
side  red  these  varieties  to  be  distinct  diseases,  but  nume- 
rous experiments  have  demonstrated  that  they  have 
their  origin  in  one  common  animal  poison.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  are  several  grades  or  varieties  of  both 
these  diseases.  Tlius,  if  glanders  be  defined  lo  be  a fever 
with  a running  of  matter  from  the  nose,  farriers  distin- 
guish three  kinds  : one  consists  of  ecchymosis  and  gan- 
grene, principally  of  the  pituitary,  tracbeul,  or  bronchial 
membrane ; another  of  a pustular  eruption  of  the  same 
parts  followed  by  ulceration ; while  a third  is  a com- 
bination of  these  two  forms  of  disease.  Of  farcy  also 
there  are  two  kinds,  or  the  bud  farcy  and  the  button 
farcy.  The  bud  farcy  consists  in  tbe  formation  of  a 
number  of  tumors  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the 
hinder  ones,  these  tumura  being  formed  not  only  by 
enlargement  and  inflammation  of  the  gland*,  but  also 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  days,  soften  aud  ulcerate.  Similar  tumors  are  said 
to  form  also  in  the  substance  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  quickly  suppurate  and  cause  death.  The  button 
farcy  is  an  inflammation  limited  to  the  lymphatic  glauda 
and  vessels,  without  involving  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree the  cellular  tissue.  It  usually  commences  in  the 
hinder  extremities,  causing  lameness  and  enlargement  of 
the  limb;  and  when  the  valves  of  the  lymphatics  be- 
come thickened  it  forms  a turner  called  the  M farcy  hud,’* 
while,  if  the  lymphatic  vessel  itself  be  inflamed,  it  is 
termed  14  farcy  pipe.” 

The  affections  which  have  been  mentioned  have  been 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  monodactyles ; but  it  has 
been  determined  by  a number  of  severe  accidents  oc- 
curring to  persons  employed  about  glandered  horses, 
that  the  poison  producing  them  ia  capable  of  bring 
transmitted  from  the  horse  to  the  human  subject,  and 
again  from  the  human  subject  to  the  horse,  and  to  the 
asa,  and  there  is  reason  also  lo  believe  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  transmitted  from  one  human  being  to  another. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  called  to  this 
interesting  subject  by  Mr.  Muxcroft,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  the  year  182),  where 
he  relates  the  case  of  the  whipper-in  of  the  Bard  worth 
bunt,  who  wounded  himself  in  cutting  up  a glandered 
horse  for  the  kennel,  and  died  at  the  end  of  a week  of 
confirmed  glanders ; and  two  similar  cases  appeared 
in  the  same  work  about  two  years  aflerwards.  These 
cases  excited  but  little  notice  till  Mr.  Travers  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  in 
1828,  containing  a letter  from  Professor  Coleman  on 
the  transmission  of  glanders  from  tbe  horse  to  man, 
and  from  man  to  the  ass,  together  with  some  other 
cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation.  The 
subject  was  now  followed  up  by  Dr.  EHiotflon,  in  two 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Chirurgicul 
Society,  narrating  three  cases  which  had  occurred  in 
his  own.  Dr.  Roots’*,  and  Dr.  Williams's  practice.  At 
length  all  the  then  known  facts  were  collected  in  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Rayer,  in  tbe  aixth  volume  of  the 
Me  mo  ires  de  l*Acatl«?mie  Royale  de  Mrfdecine. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  glanders  in  the 
horse  is  but  little  understood,  but  it  is  probably  an 
atmospheric  poison,  having  a peculiar  affinity  for  the 
horse,  and  animata  of  his  class.  Tbe  glanders,  however. 
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when  they  affect  the  human  subject,  have  in  all  ins'ances  that  the  glanders  sire  Iransmisaible  from  the  home  to  Eleroen- 
been  distinctly  traced  to  the  pi  node  red  horse  a*  their  mao,  and  again  from  man  to  the  ass.  It  has  been  con- 
remote  cause,  for  no  instance  t»  known  of  their  occurring  tended  al*o,  if  the  glanders  are  transmissible  I'rom 
primarily  in  man.  man  to  animals,  they  must  be  cafuible  of  being  com-  ■ , ' 

Predisposing  Causes.— In  the  horse  certain  pre-  mu  mealed  from  one  humnn  subject  to  another,  and  a 
disposing  causes  greatly  favour,  and  are  perhaps  neocs-  case  of  ibia  description  appears  actually  to  have  occurred 
sarv  to  the  spread  of  the  glanders,  as  dirty,  close,  ill-  ill  Si.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  only  a few  months  ago, 
ventilated  stables,  especially  if  the  situation  be  luw  wben  tlie  nurse,  a healthy  woman,  contracted  the  disease 
and  damp.  Horses  also,  when  crowded  on  board  from  a patient  in  the  ward,  and,  after  a short  illness, 
transports,  are  greatly  liable  to  this  affection.  Thus  died  with  every  symptom  of  the  glanders, 
the  Arab,  in  transporting  bis  hor-es  from  Arabia  to  Fomiles.—Tba  loci  of  repeated  inoculation  with 
India,  always  chooses  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  plundered  virus  distinctly  show*  thut  fo mites  may  be  t»o 
passage  is  shortest,  lest  the  accidents  incident  to  a long  infected  as  to  produce  the  disease.  The  spread  of  the 
voyage  might  oblige  the  hatches  to  be  closed,  and  want  disease  al»o  ha*  been  attributed  to  healthy  horses  having 
of  ventilation  give  rise  to  glanders.  Bad  food  is  also  u drunk  out  of  the  same  pail  or  trough  with  a glandered 
powerful  predisposing  cause  in  the  horse,  especially  horse,  or  to  licking  the  neighbouring  rack  or  partitions 
when  these  animals  are  picketed  on  service,  and  lliua  of  the  stalls  in  which  a plundered  horse  hud  been  placed, 
exposer!  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  At  the  close  Mr.  White  attributes  the  occurrence  of  the  glanders  in 
of  a campaign  the  cavalry  is  often  decimated  by  this  a mare  and  two  foals  to  some  hay  which  had  been  left 
disease,  ami  towards  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  by  a team  of  glundcred  horses  being  blown  into  their 
war,  the  losses  from  this  cause  are  said  to  have  been  paddock. 

enormous.  The  cases  occurring  in  the  human  subject  Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  great  fatality  which 
are  too  few  to  allow  of  any  infemice  being  drawn  »s  to  has  attended  this  disease  has  rendered  it  imjKiowible  to 
the  influence  of  the  predisposing  cau-es  in  the  produc-  illustrate  this  law. 

tion  of  the  glanders,  b it  they  have  all  occurred  in  young  Co-exists.— The  number  of  cases  of  glanders  which 

men,  and  probably  a clu  e investigation  would  have  have  occurred  in  the  human  subject  are  m yet  too  few 
shuwn  that  the  habits  of  the  patient  were  such  as  to  to  throw  any  light  on  this  law. 

fail  within  those  laws  which  favour  live  production  of  Model  of  Alaorptwn. — The  farcinomatous  poison  has 

the  disease  in  the  horse.  been  introduced  into  the  system  both  by  the  cutaneous 

Cont agisms. —The  general  facts  which  establish  this  and  mucous  tissues.  Thus  glanders  have  been  pro- 
law in  the  horse  arc,  that  an  immense  majority  of  duced  by  inserting  the  virus  under  the  cutis  with  a 
veterinary  surgeons,  of  stable-keepers,  and  couch-pro-  lancet,  and  by  rubbing  it  on  the  greasy  heel  of  a horse; 
prietors,  believe  in  this  doctrine,  and  everybody  must  they  have  also  been  produced  by  inoculating  the  mucous 
have  heard  this  class  of  persons  complaining,  if  a glan-  membrane  of  the  nose  of  the  horse,  or  else  by  smearing 
dered  horse  has  been  introduced  into  their  stables,  that  that  membrane  with  farcied  matter.  Farcied  matter 
their  stock  has  almost  iuimrdiutely  fallen  ill  of  the  ho*  also  been  made  up  into  halls,  and  introduced  into 
disease.  There  are  few  districts  also  in  which  some  the  stomach  uf  the  horse,  and  glanders  have  resulted, 
farmer,  by  the  lues  of  a considerable  part  of  liis  team,  There  can  be  mi  doubt,  therefure,  that  the  poison  is 
has  not  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  contagious  nature  of  absorbed  both  by  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  and 
the  glanders.  In  this  country  the  lawr  is  severe  against  that  being  absorbed  it  infects  the  blood.  This  latter 
offering  for  sale,  or  even  working,  a glatulered  hor*e,  fact  bus  lieen  distinctly  proved  by  Professor  Coleman, 
which  shows  that  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors,  time  **  I have,”  says  this  gentleman,  11  produced  the  disease 
out  of  mind,  has  bceu  that  the  glanders  are  a con-  first  by  removing  the  healthy  blood  from  an  ass,  until  the 
tagious  mid  u fatal  disease.  In  Germany  the  belief  of  animal  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  transferring 
contagion  is  so  generul  that  it  is  said  the  law  directs  Ihim  a glatidered  horse  blood  from  the  carotid  artery 
any  bone  that  has  been  in  contact  with  a g hindered  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  ass.  The  glanders  in  the 
animal  shall  Ik*  immediately  killed.  Again,  Professor  ass  was  rapid  and  violent  in  degree,  and  from  this 
Coleman  has  produced  the  glanders  by  direct  inoculation  animal,  by  inoculation,  I afterwards  produced  both 
from  horse  to  horse,  so  also  have  Professors  Peal  and  glanders  and  farcy.  In  acute  glanders,  therefore,  ilia 
Renault,  while  Leblanc  assures  us  that  he  has  repeated  blood  is  undoubtedly  affected." 

these  experiments  till  he  hag  demonstrated,  that  not  only  Period  of  Latency. — The  poison  of  the  glanders  has 
are  the  glanders  contagious,  but  that  the  farcy  and  its  period  of  latency,  like  all  other  morbid  poisons,  aud 
glanders  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  the  that  period  is  in  general  short.  Two  asses  were  inocu- 
farcy  matter  producing  glanders,  aud  the  matter  of  the  * lated  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  one  about  a year,  ami  the 
glanders  farcy.  other  a year  and  a half  old,  and  in  the  first  the  niaxil- 

Cases  of  the  transmission  of  the  glanders  from  the  horse  lary  glands  became  tender  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
to  man  are  now  numerous;  and  that  the  disease  is  actually  discharge  from  the  nostril*  was  established  on  the  third, 
the  glanders  ha*  been  shown  by  Professor  Coleman,  In  the  other  the  maxillary  gland  enlarged  on  the  third 
who  directed  two  os*-es  to  be  inoculated  with  mutter  day,  bat  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  did  not  take 
taken  from  the  arm  of  a Mr.  Turner  then  labouring  place  till  the  sixth  day.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
under  this  disease,  consequent  oil  u puncture  received  incubation  is  much  longer,  lit  the  proces-verbal  de 
in  dissecting  a glatidered  animal,  and  both  animals  died  1’EcoIe  de  Lyon,  a case  i*  given  of  a horse  winch  was 
of  the  glanders.  These  experiments  have  been  re-  inoculated  with  farcy  matter,  but  the  disease  did  not 
prated  with  similar  results  bv  Gerard,  tiering  of  Stutt-  appear  till  the  end  of  three  months,  ami  then  precisely 
gardl,  oud  more  recently  by  Leblanc,  with  matter  taken  at  the  points  of  puncture.  M.  Gerard,  an  ex-veterinary 
from  n patient  that  died  glandrred  under  Ray er,  *-0  that  surgeon  of  the  French  “ arlillcrie  de  la  garde,”  staler 
tio  doubt  can  exist  of  the  fact.  It  seems  proved,  therefore,  that  he  introduced  the  matter  of  the  discharge  every 
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Etemen.  day,  into  the  nostrils  of  certain  horse*  by  means  of  a 
♦try  Pri*>-  brush,  and  that  the  disease  appeared  in  one  on  the 
ri:ile*  ot  (jay  but  in  two  others  not  till  the  32nd  duy. 

In  tiie  human  subject,  the  poison  has  in  general  been 
latent  from  two  to  eight  days  after  the  accident  of  the 
puncture. 

/V/Wogy. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  a poison 
is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  after  u given  period 
of  latency  produces  in  slight  cases  an  abscess  at  tile  point 
of  puncture,  followed  by  some  tumors  in  the  course  of 
tin*  absorbents  connected  with  the  punctured  part.  Iti 
severe  cases  lever  is  previously  set  up,  and  after  this  has 
continued  tor  some  days,  there  follows  either  a diffuse 
or  an  eruptive  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  trachea,  terminating  in  sup- 
puration. ulceration,  or  gangrene;  abo  some  inflam- 
matory i*UVction  of  the  lung,  together  with  the  usual 
farcy  button  or  bud  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

In  the  cases  collected  by  Raver,  the  nose  and  nasal 
fossa  had  only  been  examined  in  four  cases  out  of  fifteen, 
and  in  these  there  was  found  either  ecchymosis,  ulcera- 
tion, or  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum 
nasi,  or  else  granules  in  the  sinuses.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  has  likewise  been  found 
atudded  either  with  the  peculiar  eruption,  or  else  diffusely 
inflamed  or  ulcerated,  so  much  so  that  in  one  case  the 
epiglottis  was  in  part  destroyed.  The  lung*  have  likewise 
been  found  cither  gorged  with  blood,  or  else  the  seal  of 
lobular  pneumonia,  or  of  vornicte.  In  Dr.  Roots’s  case 
there  was  an  encysted  abscess  of  the  lung,  which  con- 
tained about  two  ounces  of  pus.  Besides  these  affections 
of  the  more  %-ital  organs,  a number  of  small  farcy 
tumors  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  trunk, 
and  extremities,  and  perfectly  remote  from  the  point 
originally  punctured.  Them*  tumors  are  in  different 
states  of  inflammation,  some  being  white  and  indurated, 
others  soft  and  injected,  and  others  in  a state  ol'  sup- 
puration. In  Dr.  Rxiots’s  case,  an  abscess  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  communicated  with  the  articulation  of  the 
metacarpal  bones ; and  in  another  case  an  abscess  had 
opened  into  the  knee-joint.  The  absorbent  vessels  have 
likewise  been  found  inflamed  along  the  arm,  from  the 
point  of  puncture,  and  the  glands  to  which  they  lead 
have  been  found  enlarged  and  indurated,  or  iu  a state 
of  suppuration. 

Symptom*. — The  glanders  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  Acute  glanders  consist  of  primary  lever,  fol- 
lowed bv  local  inflammation.  Chronic  glanders  are 
when  the  local  inflammation  exists  per  se.  The  pro- 
portionate number  of  cases  of  each  kind  is  not  de- 
termined. 

Acute  glanders  are  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  primary 
fever,  with  or  without  rigors.  This  is  followed  by 
pains  in  the  limbs  so  severe  as  often  to  be  mistaken  lor 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Some  days  after,  the 
pained  part*  become  the  seat  of  phlegmonous  tumors, 
accompanied  with  much  |>uiii,  redness,  and  tenderness; 
these  more  commonly  tcrmimite  in  abscess,  sometimes 
discharging  a laudable  pus,  but  more  usually  a bloody 
sanies,  and  ropidly  become  gangrenous.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  in  1 i out  of  15  eases,  there  has  l*en 
a discharge  of  matter  more  or  less  purulent,  viscid,  and 
mixed  with  blood,  from  the  nostrils,  and  in  10  of  these 
cases  the  disc  I targe  was  from  both  nostrils.  The 
quantity,  however,  has  in  general  been  inconsiderable, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  appreciable.  The  period  at 


which  this  symptom  appears  is  not  constant,  for  it  has  Clemen, 
been  seen  ns  curly  as  the  4th.  and  as  late  as  the  lOUi  lJWTr  **r*n" 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  also,  the  eyelids  are  Meditiaa 
generally  tumefied,  and  discharge  a thick  viscid  mutter,  . ^ 

like  that  from  the  nose,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  has  been  seen  in  oue  case. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  acute 
glanders  in  man,  is  the  eruption  of  pustules  oil  the  face, 
trunk,  limb*,  and  genital  organs.  This  eruption  has 
been  compared  to  the  vnricelle,  to  the  small  pox,  and 
to  ccthymu,  hut  in  fact  is  *ui  and  cannot  be 

compared  to  any  other.  It  bus  been  observed  to  occur 
about  the  12th  day,  and  to  be  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  profuse  icerid  sweats.  Besides  this  eruption, 
a number  of  black  bullie  have  bren  observed  on  the  nose, 
forehead,  below  the  cars,  on  the  fingers,  toes,  and 
genual  organ*,  und  these  hove  been  followed  by  gau- 
grene,  more  or  less  extensive  and  deep. 

Tl»e  pulse  is  full  aud  quick  iu  the  earty  stages,  but 
towards  the  close  becomes  rapid,  ►in.il I,  irregular,  and 
even  intermittent.  The  tongue  varies,  as  iu  typhus, 
being  first  while  and  coated,  and  subsequently  brown 
or  black.  Diarrhoea  ami  meteorism  often  complicate  the 
disease,  and  black  blood  luis  been  observed  in  the  stools. 

Cerebral  disturbance  has  come  on  as  early  as  the  second 
day,  but  more  commonly  not  till  (awards  the  lentil ; 
sometimes  marked  by  a singular  want  of  intelligence, 
at  others  by  a sitisler  prrsruiimeut,  followed  by  stupor 
and  death. 

Acute  glanders  are  rapid  iu  their  course,  and  two  thirds 
of  the  cn-es  have  terminated  before  the  17th  day;  two 
have  died  on  the  21st  day,  one  on  the  26th  day,  aud  only 
one  has  survived  till  the  59th  day. 

Chronic  glanders,  or  acute  farcy,  differs  from  acute 
glanders,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  local  lesion  pre- 
ceding live  ireiieml  febrile  derangemcul;  the  intro- 
duction of  tl*e  poison  being  followed  in  u few  hours 
by  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic*,  proceeding  from  the 
wounded  part,  and  extending  sometimes  to  the  elbow  or 
axilla,  and  involving  the  axillary  gbuds.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation,  and  extensive  abscesses  in  the 
sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  often  involving  the  whole 
limb.  From  this  state  the  patient  may  recover;  but 
should  they  be  multiplied  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  aud  accompanied  either  by  the  pustular  or  gan- 
grenous vesicular  eruptions,  or  both,  the  result  is  gene- 
rally fatal,  for  hectic  symptoms  supervene  and  hasten 
the  final  catastrophe. 

Tiie  disease  has  terminated  in  a fortnight,  more 
commonly  has  not  proved  fatal  till  tiie  end  of  a month, 
and  in  cases  still  more  chronic,  a twelvemonth  h«s  been 
known  to  elapse  before  tiie  patient  finally  recovered,  or 
else  died.  Such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  acute 
aud  chronic  glanders,  as  they  have  been  observed  iu  the 
human  subject. 

Prognosis. — Of  15  cases  of  acute  glanders  collected 
by  Bayer  only  one  recovered.  Of  15  cases  of  acute 
farcy  only  five  recovered.  Of  seven  casts  of  chronic 
farcy  only  one  died.  Of  the  three  cases  of  chronic 
glanders  two  died.  The  only  favourable  prognosis  con- 
sequently is  iu  chronic  furry. 

Diagnosis. — “ Acute  glanders,”  soys  Raver,  “cannot 
be  confounded  with  poisoning  from  puncture  in  dissecting 
or  opening  dead  bodies  for  he  adds,  11  out  of  50  anch 
case*  reported  by  various  authors,  no  mention  is  made 
in  them  of  a discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  of  a nasal 
or  laryngeal  eruption  being  found  after  death,  or  of 
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Tyumen-  the  peculiar  cutaneous  eruption.”  Leblanc  also  states 
**^olea  of  t*ial  *,81<  'nocu'lllr^  l^e  horse  with  a great  number  of 
Medicine.  °th*r  morbid  secretions  from  the  human  subject,  but 
■ ^ - has  ill  no  instance  produced  any  di-ease  similar  to  the 

glanders.  It  may  for  a short  time  be  mistaken  for 
rheumatism,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  secondary  actions 
quickly  dispels  this  error.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
enumerate  every  difficulty  that  may  occur  in  the  diag- 
nosis, but  when  any  doubt  exists,  an  inquiry  into  the 
habits  and  employment  of  the  party  will  probably  solve 
the  problem ; or  the  inoculation  of  a healthy  animal 
is  m excellent  counter-proof. 

Treatment. — All  the  remedies  hitherto  tried  in  acute 
glanders  have  failed,  for  only  one  out  of  15  haa  recovered, 
and  that  not  from  any  particular  treatment.  Wood, 
when  taken  at  the  commencement,  has  been  found 
buffed,  and  some  momentary  relief  has  been  afforded, 
but  prostration  and  stupor  have  quickly  followed,  while 
leech-bites  have  become  gangrenous.  The  coming  on 
of  typhoid  symptoms  has  caused  quina,  volerian,  serfien- 
taria.  ammonia,  and  other  stimulating  medicines  to  he 
exhibited,  but  all  these  medicines  have  failed.  Vomit- 
ing and  punting  have  likewise  been  had  recourse  to; 
but  these  measures  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cure  of  this  disease 
depends  on  the  discovery  of  a specific  remedy, 
and  every  experiment  in  treatment  is  warranted  as  the 
only  chance  of  subduing  a malady  which  has  ao 
constantly  proved  fatal.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of 
the  disease,  the  recovery  of  the  patient  has  appeared  to 
be  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  constitution,  and  to  a 
generous  diet,  rather  than  to  any  powerful  effect  pro- 
duced either  by  general  or  local  treatment. 

Preventative  Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment 
ia  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  contagious  diseases,  or 
carefully  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  morbid  poison, 
and  especially  when  a finger  or  other  part  of  the  hand 
is  abraded ; and  if  by  accident  the  veterinary  surgeon 
should  inoculate  himself,  he  ought  instantly  to  touch 
the  part  with  lunar  caustic.  It  has  been  recommended, 
after  the  disease  is  set  up,  to  extirpate  the  enlarged 
glands ; but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  blood  is  poisoned  in  this  disease,  and  that  the  local 
affections  are  the  secondary  actions  of  the  poison,  this 
practice  must  be  as  unwarranted  as  hopeless. 

Of  the  Poison  of  Cellulitis  Venenata. 

Cellulitis  Venenata  is  that  disease  which  occasionally 
affects  the  anatomist  from  punctures  received  in  dis- 
section, and  also  butchers,  farriers,  and  cooks,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  business,  in  consequence  of  the 
dead  animals  with  which  they  are  conversant  sometimes 
being  in  a morbid  or  poisonous  state.  This  poison, 
however  generated,  being  absorbed,  produces  inflam- 
mation, not  only  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  punctured 
hinb.  but  often  also  of  some  remote  part,  as  of  the  op- 
posite side  or  arm.  Dr.  Collis  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  interesting 
subject,  by  the  relation  of  two  fatal  cases,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Honpital  Reports.  This  example 
has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  by  Mr.  Travers, 
and  by  Mr.  Stafford.  The  facts  thus  obtained  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  a slight 
sketch  of  the  probable  laws  of  this  poison. 

Remote  Cause, — The  remote  cause  is  the  deceased 
human  body,  or  the  dead  body  of  some  animal — 
the  persons  attacked,  and  the  phenomena  of  (he  disease. 


plainly  demonstrating  such  bodies,  in  a given  number  Elemen- 

of  cases,  to  be  poisonous.  It  is  admitted,  for  instance, 

that  medical  men  and  medical  students  are  liable  to 

this  disease  in  a much  lurger  proportion  than  other  . > 

classes  of  persons ; and  also,  that  they  are  liable  to  it 

only  while  they  are  prosecuting  their  professional  duties 

or  studies.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  infer,  that  as  they  can 

cut  or  wound  themselves  with  impunity  at  other  times, 

that  the  instrument  with  which  the  puncture  has  been 

inflicted  must  be  armed  with  some  deleterious  agent. 

It  is  not  determined,  however,  whether  this  agent  is  al- 
ways the  same  ; also,  whether  it  is  the  product  of  animul 
decomposition,  or  generated  during  the  disease  of  which 
tlie  patient  has  died. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  seems  (o 
demonstrate  a given  specific  poison,  ami  not  a plurality 
of  poisons,  which  is,  that  the  same  phenomena  result,  or 
nearly  so,  after  the  examination  of  bodies  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  the  most  opposite  diseases.  In  Pro- 
fessor Deuse’s  case,  for  example,  the  patient  hud  died 
from  pulmonary  consumption  ; in  Mr.  Hig^inhottom’s, 
of  typhus.  The  patient  examined  by  Mr.  Blythe  and 
Mr.  Young  bad  died  of  hydrothorax;  while  Dr.  Dease 
and  Mr.  Newby  were  infected  by  opening  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  had  died  of  enteritis.  Mr.  Burton  died 
from  examining  an  aneurisrnal  sac ; and  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr. 

Andrews,  and  Mr.  C.  Cheyne,  of  Leith,  were  all  infected, 
in  various  degrees,  after  having  been  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  a patient  on  whom  the  Ciesarian  opera- 
tion had  been  performed. 

It  U usually  considered  that  animal  matter,  far  ad- 
vanced in  a state  of  putridity,  is  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease; but  experience  has  Nhown  that  an  advanced  state 
of  putrefaction  is  a protection  to  (he  anatomist,  and  that 
the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  a recently  dead 
body  ; as  proof  of  this  law,  the  disease  was  contracted 
by  Mr,  Archer,  a dresser  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  examining  the  body  of  a patient  who 
had  died  only  the  day  before,  and  that  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  or  on  the  11th  of  February.  Mr.  Dean  was 
infected  by  the  body  of  a woman  who  had  died  only 
forty-eight  hours  before,  and  alto  in  February.  Tike 
patient  examined  bv  Dr.  Pitt  had  been  dead  about  the 
same  time,  utid  the  examination  was  made  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  Delph  and  Mr.  Smart  were  infected  May  11th,  hy 
the  body  of  a woman  who  had  died  the  same  morning, 
and  was  still  warm;  and  Mrs.  llodges  was  infected  in 
consequence  of  hanging  up  a piece  of  fresh  meat.  It  is 
plain,  from  these  instances,  that  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  patient  till  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  too  short,  and  the  temperature  uf 
the  time  of  year  too  cold,  to  allow  of  rapid  putre- 
faction. 

The  intimate  nature  of  this  poison  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  it  has  been  stated  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be 
formed  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  or  is  a product  of 
incipient  decomposition.  It  would  appear  that  some 
bodies  are  more  opt  to  generate  it  than  Olliers,  a given 
body  often  infecting  two  or  more  persons,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  posthumous  examinations 
for  years  with  impunity.  Thus  one  body  communi- 
cated the  disease  to  Professor  Draw  and  Mr.  Egan; 
another  to  Mr.  Hervcy  and  Dr.  Hciinen,  jun*,  aud  in 
a slight  degree  also  to  Dr.  Dumbreck  ; another  to  Mr. 

Young  and  Mr.  Blythe;  and  another  to  Mr. Gumming 
and  Mr.  Blythe,  all  persons  continually  practised  in 
dissection. 
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Some  parts  of  the  body  also  appear  to  communicuie 
this  dangerous  disease  more  rapidly  than  others.  The 
brain  ol'  the  recently  dead  body  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
iremrly  apt  to  produce  it.  The  aero-purulent  fluid  also 
found  in  the  lurger  cavities  in  also  greatly  infectious. 
But  the  most  dangerous  animal  fluid  is  that  contained 
in  the  abdomen  after  puerperal  peritonitis ; and  also 
the  serum  found  in  diffuse  or  guugrenons  inflammation. 
The  white  cancer  of  the  liver  ami  the  substance  of  other 
medullary  tumors  is  said  to  be  greatly  irritating.  The 
dead  bodies  of  animals  are  much  less  infectious  than  those 
of  the  human  subject ; nevertheless,  persons  who  clean 
tripe,  ami  horse-knackers,  are  said  to  be  subject  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  hands. 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  a puncture  or  abrasion 
is  necessary  to  the  absorption  of  this  poison;  but  some- 
times the  wound  is  so  trifling  that  (he  parly  infected 
is  not  aware  of  it,  nor  is  any  trace  of  it  distinguishable 
at  the  time  the  disease  is  set  up. 

Predisposing  Causer. — The  infected  person  has  fre- 
quently been  iu  a stale  of  impaired  health  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  iujury,  or  else  in  a state  of  health,  how- 
ever inexplicable,  which  predisposes  him  to  the  action 
of  the  poison,  for  hundreds  of  punctures  are  inflicted 
with  impunity  for  one  that  endangers  life;  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  two  persons  out  of  three  examining 
the  same  dead  body  have  escaped,  although  they  have 
received  similar  punctures  with  the  suffering  party.  In 
general,  indeed,  the  puncture*,  although  the  lancet  be 
poisoned,  are  uut  followed  by  any  serious  accident  in 
the  strong  and  robust,  the  punctured  part  only  slightly 
inflaming,  festering,  or  becoming  the  seat  of  a small 
phlegmonous  abscess.  When  the  student,  however,  is  of 
a feeble  constitution — weakened  by  hard  study,  excess, 
or  previous  disease, — his  liability  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  disease  may  assume  a fearful  character.  The  spring 
is  supposed  to  be  the  season  at  which  the  greatest  num- 
bers are  attacked. 

Contagious. — No  case  i»  known  of  the  transmission 
of  this  disrate  from  one  living  persou  to  another. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — Some  persons  repeatedly 
suffer  from  wounds  received  in  dissection.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  the  susceptibility  to  this  poison  is  never 
exhausted. 

Co-exists. — There  is  no  given  state  of  the  body  known 
to  give  exemption  to  the  action  of  this  poison. 

Modes  of  Absorption, . — After  the  examples  that  have 
been  given,  no  question  can  exist  about  the  cutaneous 
tissue  absorbing  this  poison.  Gaspard  and  Majcndie 
have  also  shown  that  putrid  matters,  whether  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue -of  the  groin  of  an  animal,  or  into 
ita  veins,  equally  produce  the  death  of  the  animal 
subjeded  to  the  experiment.  This  poison,  therefore, 
probably  infects  the  blood. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  period  of  latency  of  this  poison 
is  unusually  short.  Tims,  Mr.  Elcock  punctured  his  fin- 
ger on  openings  patient  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  it  became 
so  puinful  that  he  showed  it  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
the  same  evening.  Dr.  Pitt  examined  his  patient  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  punctured 
part.  In  Mr.  Percival’s,  and  also  Professor  Dcase’s 
case,  the  local  symptoms  were  only  delayed  till  the 
following  morning.  A longer  instance  of  latency  occurred 
in  Mr.  Newby ; this  gentleman  opened  the  body  of  a 
child  that  had  died  of  enteritis  on  Sunday,  but  it  was 
not  till  Wednesday  evening  that  he  was  laid  under  the 
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full  influence  of  this  fatal  poison,  which  in  a few  days  KUmeo- 
destroyed  him.  The  longest  period  of  latency  is  that  tar>’  Pre- 
recorded by  Dr.  Spurgin,  of  a cook-inaid,  w ho  had  been 
practising  on  a stale  hare,  to  learn  the  method  of  boning  . r ' 
it ; and  a few  days  elapsed  in  this  case  when  two  slight 
scratches,  which  she  remembered  to  have  received  at 
the  time,  begun  to  inflame,  and  a long  aud  severe  dis- 
ease followed. 

Pathology . — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  a 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  latency  usually  occasions  only  inflam- 
mation of  the  wounded  port.  In  other  cases,  however, 
in  addition  to  the  local  inflammation,  a severe  form  of 
fever  is  added,  with  extreme  prostration  and  coated 
tongue,  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  abscesses  are  often 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  remote 
from  the  original  wound.  The  poison,  therefore,  acta 
locally  on  the  punctured  limb,  on  the  cellular  tissue 
generally,  and  also  on  the  great  nervous  centres,  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  fever. 

After  the  death  of  the  patient,  in  such  few  instances  as 
have  tieen  examined,  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  found 
variously  inflamed,  the  parts  affected  being  loaded  with 
scrum  in  one  part,  with  pus  in  another,  and  in  a third 
gangrened,  wnde  the  abscesses  usually  contain  much 
sphacelated  cellular  tissue.  The  muscular  fibre  beneath 
the  affected  part  has  been  found  sofleued  and  more 
readily  torn  than  usual ; and  in  one  case  quoted  by  Dr. 

Duncan,  both  layers  of  the  intercostal  muscles  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ribs  denuded.  In  some  instances  the 
muscular  fibres  are  paler  than  usual,  and  in  others 
darker.  The*e  phenomena  have  been  found  in  what- 
ever part  the  abscess  may  have  been  situated. 

The  axillary  glands  are  usually  enlarged  and  im- 
bedded in  a highly  diseused  cellular  structure;  “ but 
although  a swollen  and  tender  state  of  the  axillury  region 
is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  observed,  I have  never 
found,"  says  Dr.  Duncan,  “ the  glands  so  much  dis- 
eased  as  to  support  the  idea  that  they  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  surrounding  inflammation.’*  The  patho- 
logical states  of  tlie  brain  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. 

Symptoms. — Cellulitis  venenata  has  many  grades,  so 
that  it  may  be  divided  into  cellulitis  venenata  mitior,  and 
cellulitis  venenata  gravior. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  wound,  usually 
on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand,  or  on  the  fingers,  in- 
flames, an  ill-defined  but  geurral  swelling  of  the  finger 
or  the  whole  hand  follows,  and  this  sometimes  extends 
up  the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  accompanied  with  a 
throbbing  pain,  and  an  inflamed  slate  of  the  lymphatics. 

In  severe  cases  the  in  flam  million  extends  still  higher,  or 
to  the  axillary  glands,  so  that  tile  whole  limb  is  more  or 
leas  affected.  This  inflammation  is  commonly  sealed 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  external  tu  the  fascia,  ami  also 
in  the  sub-fuscial  cellular  tissue.  In  slight  aud  ordinary 
cases  it  terminates  in  effusion  of  serum,  which  being 
absorbed,  the  disease  subsides;  the  patient  suffering, 
perhaps,  for  a few  hours  from  a slight  attack  of  secondary 
fever. 

In  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  the  inflammation 
spreads  from  the  arm  or  axilla  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
as  in  Dr.  Pitt's  esse,  without  leaving  any  sound  inter- 
space. The  most  alarming  variety,  however,  i*  when 
the  local  injury  heal*,  or  only  a slight  inflammation,  aa 
a vesicle  or  pustule,  forms  at  the  point  of  puncture,  the 
severe  inflammatiou  attacking  some  remote  part,  as 
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Efeaeo-  above  the  elbow,  or  the  axitla  of  the  same  aide,  whence 
the  inflammation  extends  over  the  neck,  perhaps  down 
Medicine,  the  sternum  to  the  ilium,  or  even  to  the  middle  of  the 
- thigh,  as  in  Professor  Dease’scase.  In  most  cases  these 

extensive  inflammations  have  been  limited  to  the  same 
side  by  the  mesisl  line,  and  only  in  a few  instances  has 
it  passed  that  boundary.  In  other  instances,  as  in  Mr. 
Deasc's  case,  the  disease  commenced  in  the  led  axilla, 
and  passed  to  the  right  fore  arm  ; and  in  Mr.  Cum- 
ming’s  case  it  began  in  the  left  axilla,  and  passed  to 
the  right,  where  it  terminated  in  gangrene. 

The  abscess  which  forms  in  the  more  dangerous  cases 
is  always  diffuse,  has  no  tendency  to  point,  and  is  only 
alightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  parts,  while  its 
limits  are  rarely  defined  by  a margin.  Its  elasticity  is 
something  between  emphysema  and  (edema,  and  has 
been  termed  boggy  or  quaggy.  If  the  glands  likewise 
should  be  enlarged,  it  is  only  slight  in  degree,  while  no 
lymphatic  vessel  can  be  traced  to  them. 

In  these  bad  cases  the  inflammation  runs  its  course, 
and  terminates  in  extensive  suppuration,  without  any 
redness  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps  in  all  cases  the  cuta- 
neous inflammation  is  secondary,  and  consequent  on  the 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  pain  in  the  swollen  part  ia  generally  exquisite. 
In  Mr.  Hutcheson's  case  it  was  his  chief  complaint,  even 
while  there  was  yet  neither  discoloration  or  phlegmon. 
In  Mr.  Pease's  case  the  pain  also  preceded  the  redness, 
and  was  almost  intolerable.  Dr.  Pitt  suffered  so  much 
as  to  have  observed,  he  had  never  before  known  what 
pain  w&b;  and  in  Mr.  Clifton's  case  it  amounted  to 
torture. 

Such  are  the  local  symptoms.  In  a few  cases  the 
local  disease  is  preceded  a few  hours  by  primary  fever  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  local  disease  is  first  set 
up,  and  the  fever,  consequently,  ia  secondary ; but  in 
these  latter  cases  the  fever  has  often  run  high,  and  en- 
dangered the  life  of  the  patient  before  the  local  inflam- 
mation has  been  clearly  developed.  In  every  case  the 
fever  is  typhoid  in  character,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength  and  profound  depression  of  spirits.  In  general, 
however,  the  mind  is  collected  and  the  delirium  incon- 
siderable, or  occurs  only  at  night,  or  towards  the  close 
of  existence.  Still,  there  arc  a few  cases  in  which  it 
commences  early,  is  violent,  and  continues  throughout 
the  disease.  In  several  instances  the  skin,  so  far  from 
being  hotter  than  usual,  has  been  sensibly  colder;  while 
the  perspiration  has  been  sometimes  bo  foetid  as  to  be 
hardly  bearable. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  typhus 
by  the  local  affection,  and  from  erysipelas,  by  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  existence  of  the  intense  pain. 

Prognosis. — The  great  majority  of  these  cases  are 
alight,  and  are  hardly  a source  of  anxiety.  In  the  severer 
forms  of  the  disease,  as  a general  rule,  all  recover  when 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  lower  arm,  and  does 
not  terminate  in  gangrene.  A alight  inflammation,  also, 
of  the  absorbents  and  thcii  glands  ia  also  oflrn  recovered 
from.  On  the  contrary,  few  survive  when  the  axilla  is 
the  principal  scat  of  the  disease,  without  any  obvious 
connexion  with  the  punctured  part. 

Treatment. — When  cellulitis  venenata  has  been  of 
such  severity  as  to  merit  a record  of  the  case,  it  would 
appear,  all  theory  apart,  that  whatever  has  been  the 
mode  of  treatment,  one-half  have  recovered  and  one- 
half  the  patient*,  or  nearly  *o,  have  died.  In  the  cases 
recorded  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  of  Mr.  Blythe  and  of  Mr. 


Young,  each  treated  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  the  one  Kfemea- 
died  and  the  other  recovered.  Of  eight  cases  that  were  taf>’ 
bled  or  leeched,  or  underwent  both  operations,  four 
died,  and  among  them  Mr.  Camming,  who  was  bled  .. 
four  time*  from  the  arm,  and  had  four  dozen  leeches  ap- 
plied. In  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Travers,  Profeasor 
Dense  was  bled  to  twenty  ounces,  and  had  100  leeches 
applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  yet  he  died  ; while  Mr. 

Clifton,  who  was  Wed  to  a still  greater  amount,  re- 
covered- Eight  other  case*  are  recorded  that  were 
treated  by  antiphlogistic  medicines,  by  leeches,  and  by 
poultices,  and  of  these  four  died  and  four  recovered.  Of 
two  treated  by  tonics,  one  died  and  one  recovered ; 
while  in  Dr.  Pitt's  case  the  treatment  was  complex, 
and  he  died.  It  should  also  be  added,  that  in  almost 
every  case  calomel  was  used  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, and  evidently  with  a moat  unsatisfactory  result  It 
is  plain  that  we  at  present  possess  no  specific  treatment 
against  this  poison,  and  the  treatment  will  probably 
for  a long  time  continue  to  be  directed  to  merely  re- 
lieving the  symptoms ; and  that  bleeding,  opiates,  and 
stimulants,  with  attention  to  the  bowels,  will  long  divide 
practitioners  as  to  their  respective  merits.  In  the  last 
stages  of  the  affection,  however,  all  perhaps  will  agree 
in  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  patient  with  wine, 
quina,  &c. 

With  respect  to  local  treatment,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a general  principle,  that,  severe  disease  once  established, 
a termination  of  the  inflammation  by  resolution  is  out  of 
tire  question,  and  that  the  best  chance  of  recovering  the  pa- 
tient is  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  lead  to  a healthy 
suppuration.  Most  authorities  are  agreed  that  leeches  to 
the  affected  limb  afford  relief,  and  that  their  application 
is  to  he  recommended,  though  not  Ur  such  an  extent  as 
greatly  to  lower  the  patient ; and  in  addition  to  leeches, 
that  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  of  the  poultice*  is  intolerable, 
and  in  these  cases  a local  steam  bath  occasionally 
affords  much  relief.  In  addition  to  these  warm  appli- 
cations, Dr.  Lcttdrick  recommends  oil  of  turpentine  and 
tinct.  opii ; while  Dr.  Osborn  recommends  pledgets, 
sprinkled  with  tinct.  cantharidis,  to  be  applied  to  the 
parts,  and  covered  with  the  poultices.  In  some  cases 
warm  applications,  instead  of  bringing  relief,  increase 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  then  evaporating,  or 
other  cold  lotions  around  the  limb,  should  be  sub- 
stituted. When  pus  has  formed,  the  propriety  of  making 
an  opening  is  obvious. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  with- 
out any  sufficient  evidence  existing  of  pus  having 
formed,  the  patient  is  suffering  most  distressing  pain 
from  the  great  tension  of  the  part  affected,  and  this  ac- 
companied by  a fluttering  pulse,  delirium,  and  great 
prostration.  Under  such  circumstances,  ought  the 
swelling  to  be  incised?  Dr.  Lendrick  is  of  opinion, 

“If  there  be  proof  that  the  patient's  sufferings  are  at- 
tributable to  the  parts  being  girt  down  by  a tense  fascia, 
there  can  Ire  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  affording  re- 
lief by  an  incision.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,"  he 
adds,  “ the  excessive  pain  is  not  referable  to  such  a 
cause,  and  speculative  incisions  only  increase  the  pa- 
tient's torture ; for  I have  been  informed  by  patients  that 
tbeir  sufferings,  both  general  and  local,  have  been  in- 
creased by  it." 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment. — In  the  early 
stages  tire  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  slops  and  the 
usual  antiphlogistic  diet  adopted  in  fever.  In  the  latter 
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El«r«>-  stages,  tml  after  pus  is  formed,  wine,  porter,  and  animal 
'dpi**  ^ are  eBSent'al to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
Medicine.  As  a preventative  remedy,  Dr.  Macartney  recom- 
mends  the  punctured  part  to  be  washed  with  a saturated 
solution  of  equal  parts  of  alum  and  nitre.  The  most 
certain  preventative,  however,  is  the  application  of  lunar 
caustic  to  the  part  immediately  on  the  injury ; but  it 
should  be  remembered,  the  caustic  wiO  be  of  no  avail 
after  a few  seconds,  or  a very  few  minutes. 

Of  the  Poison  of  Poaaioo. 

Porrigo  is  a generic  term  for  an  eruption  of  psydra- 
cious  pustules,  usually  termed  scald-head.  This  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  and  has  its  especial  seat  in  the 
acalp,  but  may  extend  over  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Remote  Cause. — The  origin  of  the  poison,  and  the 
time  of  its  first  appearing,  is  entirely  unknown. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  effects  of  age  are  very 
marked  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  for  porrigo  is 
seldom  seen  except  in  childhood  and  in  early  adult 
age.  The  porrigo  favosa  and  porrigo  scutulata  have 
been  met  with  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  after 
birth,  when  the  mother  has  been  labouring  under  one  or 
the  other  of  those  diseases ; but  the  most  common  period 
is  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  Every  form  of  the 
disease  is  much  less  frequent  after  puberty,  and,  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  is  unknown  in  persons  that  are 
bald  or  advanced  in  life.  Girls,  from  wearing  their  hair 
long,  are  supposed  to  be  oftener  affected  than  boys,  and 
the  feeble  and  scrofulous  child  is  something  more  ex- 


liness  and  less  exposure  to  the  contagion,  suffer  much 
less  from  porrigo  than  those  of  the  poor  and  indigent. 

Contagious.  — Bateman,  Rayer,  Wiilan,  Mahon, 
Biel,  and  almost  all  writers  agree,  that  certain  forms  of 
porrigo  are  contagious,  although  they  differ  as  to  the 
number  of  species  possessing  that  property.  Porrigo, 
however,  is  not  eminently  contagious,  for  although  it 
often  runs  through  schools,  and  is  often  traced  from 
individual  to  individual,  yet  much  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  communicating  the  disease  by  direct  voluntary 
inoculation. 

Fomites. ~Bateman  says,  “ This  disease  is  princi- 
pally propagated  by  contagion  ; that  it  is  by  the  actual 
conveyance  of  the  matter  from  the  diseased  to  the 
healthy  by  the  frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  children, 
but  more  generally  by  the  use  of  the  same  combs,  caps, 
and  hats;*'  “the  multiplication  of  boarding-schools 
appearing  to  give  increased  prevalence  to  this  disease," 
and  the  same  testimony  is  given  by  Rayer,  Wiilan,  and 
most  other  writers,  to  the  extension  of  this  disease  by 
similar  fomiles. 

Pathology. — Tba  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and  after  a 
given  period  of  latency  produces  a pustular  eruption  of 
a given  character  on  the  part  of  the  scalp  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  and  subsequently  perhaps  of  the 
whole  scatp.  A similar  eruption  sometimes  appears  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  proof  of  the  blood  being 
infected  in  this  disease  is,  that  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  head  has  been  shaved  and  carefully  watched 
for  many  months,  and  each  favus  destroyed  by  lunar 
caustic  as  soon  as  it  has  appeared,  yet  the  whole  scalp  has 
ultimately  been  covered  with  them,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  without  any  direct  application  of  the  poison. 

Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of 


species  of  porrigo.  Sauvages  enumerates  nine  species ; Klemen- 
Wiilan  six  species;  and  Rayer  only  two  species.  It  tMT**r“* 
will  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  limit  them  to  four,  Madkila 
or  to  the  porrigo  favosa,  the  porrigo  lupinoaa,  the  por-  v ^ . 

rigo  furfurans,  and  the  porrigo  scutulata.  These 
species  are  distinguished  by  the  different  magnitudes  of 
the  pustules,  the  larger  being  termed  favi,  the  smaller 
ones  achores;  also  by  some  difference  in  the  forms 
of  their  crusts  or  scabs.  The  frequency  with  which 
these  different  forms  occur  is  not  determined,  but  Ali- 
bert  says,  of  the  cases  he  treated  in  the  HApilal  Su 
Louis,  90  per  cent,  were  porrigo  favosa. 

The  porrigo  favosa,  or  honey-combed  scald-head,  is 
an  eruption  of  the  larger  pustules  or  favi.  The  more 
recent  writers  have  described  four  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  a stage  of  van,  of  pustule,  of  incrustatiou, 
and  of  ulc*  ration. 

The  disease  commences  with  a slight  pruritus  or 
itching  of  a few  hours’  duration,  followed  by  an  eruption 
of  small  red  vari.  sensible  to  the  touch  and  to  the  sight. 

These  augment  in  size,  and  before  12  hours  have 
passed,  a yellowish  point  forms  on  each  of  their  apices, 
at  first  so  small  as  to  be  only  visible  under  a glass  of 
considerable  power,  but  which  gradually  increases,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  24  hours  it  is  as  big  as  a millet  seed,  and 
this  keeps  gradually  enlarging,  till  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  days,  it  is  of  the  size  of  a lentil.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, they  are  15  to  20  days  attaining  this  magnitude. 

This  pustule  never  acquires  much  elevation  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  its  form,  according  to  some 
authors,  is  well-defiued  and  regular,  while  others  state  it 
to  be  irregular  and  slightly  umbilicated,  or  depressed 
in  the  centre.  The  peculiar  matter  which  fills  the 
pustule  scarcely  remains  fluid  for  12  hours  after  ha 
formation,  but  concretes  into  a dry,  brittle,  candied, 
honeycombed  looking  6cab  or  crust,  which  retains  the 
form  of  the  pustule,  is  similarly  cupped  or  depressed  in 
the  centre,  covered  by  the  epidermis,  while  its  under 
surface  is  marked  by  a small  mammary  process,  which 
corresponds  to  the  depression  of  the  pustule.  The  honey- 
combed appearance  of  the  scab  gives  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  ike  disease,  ami  hence  the  term  “ favus."  The 
crust  continues  to  increase,  still  preserving  its  circular 
form  and  depressed  centre,  till  it  occasionally  attains  a 
magnitude  of  five  to  six  tines  in  diameter.  When  the 
crust  is  recent,  it  is  of  a yellow  or  fawn  colour  ; as  it 
becomes  older  its  hue  becomes  lighter,  and,  as  it  is  easily 
reduced  to  a powder,  has  been  compared  to  pulverized 
sulphur. 

The  number  of  favi  is  considerable,  and  they  com- 
monly appear  in  crops,  affecting  the  same  or  different 
parts  of  the  head  at  distant  intervals.  They  may  be 
either  distinct  or  confluent.  When  very  numerous  they 
are  confluent,  but  the  cupped  form  of  the  individual 
crusts  may  still  frequently  be  recognized  ; and,  according 
to  Rayer,  should  this  peculiar  form  be  lost  through  the 
copiousness  of  the  secretion,  still,  by  removing  the  su- 
perficial layers,  each  particular  favus,  with  its  central 
depression,  may  in  general  be  made  out.  At  a more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  epidermis  disappears, 
and  a viscid  fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to 
form  one  entire  incrustation  over  the  whole  head ; hence 
porrigo  Inrvalis,  or  mask  or  vizor-like  scald-head. 

The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  urine  of  a cat,  or  of  a cage  in  which 
mice  have  been  kept. 

When  a crust  of  recent  formation  is  removed,  a cir- 
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RU-mm-  cnlar  depression,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  fuvus,  is 
seen.  At  a more  advanced  stage  the  ulceration  pene- 
Medlcinc  trates  below  the  dermoid  tissue.  Indeed  Albert  say  a,  he 
. r *,  has  never  been  able  to  remove  a crust  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a preparation  without  deeply  wounding  the  scalp, 
and  producing  considerable  hemorrhage,  while  in  some 
cases  a deep  and  extensive  ulceration  lakes  place,  which 
has  penetrated  even  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  hair  of  the  part  is 
most  commonly  diseased  and  stands  awry,  and,  if  ex- 
tracted, is  found  looser  than  natural.  According  to  Dr. 
Willis,  the  root  in  the  first  stage  Is  covered  with  a layer 
of  white  matter  like  coagulated  albumen,  aud  a day  or 
two  after  a puriform  fluid  surrounds  the  shaft.  In  some 
cases  the  hair-bulb  is  partially  destroyed,  and  baldness 
of  those  parts  ensues  ; hut  in  general,  when  the  disease 
terminates,  the  hair,  though  weak  at  first,  is  entirely 
restored,  and  its  colour  unimpaired. 

In  most  persons  the  favi  occupy  only  the  scalp;  but 
in  a few  instances  they  form  on  the  forehead,  temples, 
shoulder,  or  fore  arm.  Alibcrt  has  seen  them  on  the 
loins,  the  sacrum,  the  knees,  and  on  the  upper  third  of 
the  leg ; and  Bateman  has  seen  them  on  the  feet  and 
toes.  It  is  singular,  however,  savs  Mahon,  they  are 
never  found  on  the  pubes  or  axill®,  a fact  strongly 
militating  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  hair-bulb  being 
the  seat  of  the  disorder.  The  most  remarkable  fact, 
however,  is,  thut  the  nails,  both  of  the  toes  and  feet, 
have  been  known  to  be  affected,  being  elongated  and 
thickened ; the  regularity  and  polish  of  their  surface 
giving  place  to  longitudinal  rugosities,  and  ultimately  di- 
viding iuto  branches  at  their  extremities,  resembling,  as 
hus  been  fancifully  observed,  the  statue  of  Daphne 
changiug  into  a laurel.  The  diseased  nails  are  not 
shed,  but  acquire  an  unusual  sensibility;  their  colour  is 
yellow,  like  the  favus,  and  when  cut  they  discharge  a 
similar  viscid  fluid.  This  disease  is  said  never  to  be 
cured,  the  nail  preserving  the  modification  which  disease 
has  imposed  on  it. 

When  porrigo  forms  on  other  parts  than  the  head, 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  cutis  being  different, 
there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  the  severity  of  the 
disease  ; for  the  scab  is  very  superficial,  and  the  skin 
appears  rather  abraded  than  ulcerated,  while  the  in- 
flammation is  rather  diffuse  than  pustular. 

The  Porrigo  tupinosa  is  an  accidental  variety,  in 
which  the  scab  resembles  a lupine  rather  than  the  cell 
of  the  honeycomb,  and  is  very  rarely  seen. 

The  Porrigo  scutulata , so  named  from  a shield-like 
appearance  of  the  scab,  like  the  porrigo  favosa,  has 
four  stages ; the  first  being  such  inflammation  as  causes 
the  hair  to  fall  off ; the  second  is  the  formation  of  the 
pustule  ; the  third  is  the  process  of  incrustation ; and  the 
fast  is  that  of  ulceration.  The  disease,  however,  may 
terminate  in  the  first  or  any  succeeding  stage,  without 
running  through  the  whole  number.  In  the  first  stage, 
the  hair  falls  off*,  and  the  patch  thus  made  is  very  gene- 
rally circular  or  oval,  its  margin  well-defined,  and 
covered  with  scurf.  When  of  some  extent  and  well 
marked,  the  patch  is  soft,  doughy,  and  painful  when 
pressed  upon.  Some  of  the  heir  appears  to  be  removed 
by  the  roots,  while  other  portions  are  broken  off  near 
the  scalp,  the  roots  remaining.  Those  which  remain 
are  readily  removed  by  friction,  and  if  pulled  have 
scarcely  any  hold  of  the  scalp. 

After  an  uncertain  time  the  second  stage  commences 
by  an  eruption  of  the  smaller  pustules  or  achores. 


These  are  small  yellow  points,  not  prominent,  generally  Elemrn- 
traversed  by  a hair,  much  more  numerous  at  the  cir- 
cumference  than  at  the  centre  of  the  patch,  and  are 
soon  succeeded  by  scabs,  imagined  to  have  some  re-  . . 

semblance  to  a shield,  which  unite  in  such  a maimer  as  to 
form  incrustations  of  the  breadth  of  the  eruption.  If 
the  pustules  be  left  to  themselves,  not  only  do  the  arcus 
of  the  primary  clusters  extend,  but  their  edges  blend 
together,  forming  extensive  and  irregular  patches.  If 
the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unimpeded,  the  patches 
may  so  extend,  that  at  length  there  remains  only  a 
narrow  bonier  of  the  hair  uninjured  round  the  head. 

When  the  scabs  arc  removed,  the  surface  of  the  patch 
is  red  and  shilling,  studded  with  slightly  elevated  points 
or  papiilm.  in  some  of  which  minute  globules  of  pus 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  In  some  few  cases  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  scalp  takes  place. 

The  Porrigo  furfur  ant , or  scurf-like  scald  head,  is 
the  last  form  of  this  disease,  and  commences  with  mu 
eruption  of  small  achores.  The  discharge  from  the  pus- 
tules is  trifling  in  quantity,  and  the  excoriation  slight. 

The  humour,  therefore,  soon  concretes  and  separates 
into  thin  lamellatcd  scabs  or  scurf-like  exfoliations.  At 
irregular  periods  the  pustules  re-appear  and  discharge, 
but  soon  dry  up  and  exfoliate.  This  form  is  attended 
with  a good  deal  of  itching  and  some  soreness  of  the 
scalp,  to  which  the  disease  is  confined;  the  hair  also 
either  falls  off,  or  else  becomes  thiu,  less  strong  in  its 
texture,  and  lighter  in  colour.  Occasionally  the  glands 
of  the  neck  are  swollen  and  painful 

Symptom*. — The  symptoms  are  entirely  local,  the  con- 
stitution being  seldom  in  any  degree  aflfected. 

Diagnosis. — A practised  eye  will  readily  distinguish 
these  diseases  from  lepra,  or  other  eruptions  to  which 
the  scalp  is  liable. 

Treatment « — The  treatment  of  the  forms  of  porrigo 
is  not  very  strictly  determined.  Thus,  in  attempting  the 
cure  of  porrigo  favosa,  some  practitioners  rely  entirely 
on  a constitutional  treatment,  as  on  small  doses  of  rhu- 
barb and  soda,  small  doses  of  mercury,  some  prepara- 
tion of  iron,  or  else  on  vegetable  tonics,  os  the  inf. 
cascarills  or  compound  infusion  of  gentian.  Others, 
again,  as  entirely  rely  on  a local  treatment,  attempting 
to  exterminate  the  disease  by  cauterization,  or  else  by 
applying  some  favourite  ointment;  and  the  catalogue  of 
ointments  used  for  this  purpose  includes  all  that  have 
at  any  time  been  admitted  into  the  pharmacopoeia. 

The  best  method,  however,  of  treating  porrigo  favosa 
is  to  shave  the  head,  and  apply  a poultice  till  all  the 
scabs,  or  nearly  so,  arc  removed,  and  this  being  effected, 
the  whole  scalp  should  be  anointed  with  the  tar  oint- 
ment (unguentumpicis  liquids).  This  oiutment  should 
be  washed  off  night  and  morning  with  soft  soup  and 
water,  and  be  as  often  re  applied.  The  head  also 
should  be  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  where 
there  are  other  children,  the  affected  child  should  wear 
an  oil-skin  cap  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

This  form  of  porrigo  in  the  early  stages  will  sometimes 
yield  by  wnshiug  the  part  with  the  oleum  terebinthin® 
night  and  morning,  and  cutting  the  hair  close. 

The  porrigo  scutulata  is  a disease  often  rebellious  to 
every  mode  of  treatment,  but  applied  at  a favourable 
moment  every  method  succeeds.  Dr.  Willis  has  seen 
the  disease  yield  to  fomentations,  or  to  bread  poultices; 
while  app!)ing  the  lunar  caustic  round  the  patches 
about  a line  from  their  outer  margin,  is  another  favourite 
method.  In  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Willia 
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Elem«n-  recommends  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  gr.  vij 
t*ry  Frin-  x ^ the  ounce  of  water  ; of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
HedldM.  ^ same  proportions;  the  mild  ointment  of  the  nitrate 
. ['  ^ , of  mercury,  a salve  of  the  black  sulphuret  of  the  same 

metal  (sulphnretum  hydrargyri  nigr.  3j.  ad  3 ij.  ndipis 
1 j.)  ; the  unguentum  picis,  an  unguent  of  the  cocculus 
Indicus  pulveriz.  3 j.  to  3 ij.  adipis  l j.,  may  he  tried  one 
after  the  other;  and  in  different  instance*  each  will  have 
the  merit  of  the  cure.”  “ The  mwt  effectual  remedy  in 
itself  is  unquestionably  the  eradication  of  the  affected 
hairs.  These  ure  to  be  removed  singly  with  the  forceps, 
not  pulled  out  along  with  all  the  healthy  growth  in  their 
neighbourhood,  as  used  formerly  to  be  done  by  the  bar- 
barous application  of  the  pitch*cap.” 

This  disease  occurring  on  surfaces  not  particularly 
covered  with  hair  yields  at  cnee  to  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  water. 

Or  the  Paludal  Poison. 

The  marsh  generates  a poison  which  produces  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  arid  also  dysen- 
tery. It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  treat  first 
of  the  paludal  fevers,  and  then  of  dysentery.  This 
class  of  disease,  so  interesting  to  the  medical  philoso- 
pher, and  formerly  so  destructive,  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  this  country7,  owing  to  the  improved  drainage 
both  of  the  towns  and  of  the  agricultural  districts,  for 
only  9o  cases  are  reported  to  have  died  of  ague  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1939. 

Remote  Cause,  — The  facts  collected  by  medico) 
writers  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  show  that  every 
country  is  unhealthy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
marsh,  or  of  undrained  alluvial  Boil  that  it  contains ; 
the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  dying  often  in  the  ratio 
of  1 in  20,  instead  of  1 in  38,  the  average  mortality  in 
healthy  countries,  and  also  that  the  diseases  from  which 
death  results  in  these  districts  are  peculiar  fevers  of  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  type,  varying  in  severity  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  or  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
also  dysentery.  The  connexion  of  a given  class  of 
disease  with  marshy  districts  is  thus  distinctly  esta- 
blished, and  the  inference  of  necessity  drawn  is,  that  it 
depends  on  a peculiar  cause,  or  a paludal  poison  gene- 
rated by  the  marsh,  and  we  have  an  endless  series  of 
instances  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  deduction. 

Ancient  Rome  was  once  the  seat  of  so  many  fatal 
epidemics,  that  the  Romans  erected  a temple  to  the 
goddess  Febris.  These  arose  from  the  great  masses  of 
water  poured  down  from  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Tarpeian  hills  becoming  stagnant  in  the  plains  below, 
and  converting  them  into  swamps  and  marshes.  The 
elder  Tarquin  ordered  them  to  be  drained,  and  led  their 
waters  by  means  of  sewers  to  the  Tiber.  These  subter- 
raneous conduits  ramified  in  every  direction  under  the 
city,  and  were  of  such  considerable  height  and  breadth, 
that  Pliny  terms  them  44  operum  omnium  dictu  mtxi- 
mum  suffossis  montibus  atque  urbe  pensili  subterque 
navigata;**  and  this  system  of  drainage,  which  was 
continued  as  late  as  the  Caesars,  rendered  Rome  pro- 
portionably  healthy,  ond  the  seat  of  a larger  population 
than  has  since  perhups  been  collected  within  the  walls 
of  any  city.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  however, 
the  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  embankments 
of  the  Tiber  broken  down,  the  aqueducts  laid  in  ruins, 
the  sewers  obstructed  and  filled  up,  and  the  whole 
country  being  now  again  overflowed,  Rome  once  more 


became  the  seat  of  an  almost  annual  paludal  fever,  as  Elewwv 
in  the  times  of  her  earliest  foundation. 

The  insalubrity  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  past  or  jfedicine 
present,  is  notorious.  Three  hundred  years,  however,  . , . 

before  ihe  Christian  sera,  Appius  Claudius  drained  them 
by  making  canals,  building  bridges,  and  by  constructing 
that  magnificent  road,  portions  of  which  still  remain, 
mid  still  bear  his  name.  This  rosul,  the  “ regina 
viarum/'  was  the  especial  care  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Julius 
Cesar,  of  Augustus,  of  Trajan,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  the 
Homan  Emperors  generally  ; and  was  that  on  which 
Horace  delighted  to  travel  on  account  of  the  numher 
and  excellence  of  its  inns,  for  “ minus  est  gravis  Appiu 
tardis.”  On  the  invasion,  however,  of  Italy  by  Thco- 
doric,  CicciituM  Decius  gave  a free  course  to  the  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  these  immense  marshes  was  one  of  the  many 
disasters  which  resulted  from  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
on  Italy.  Their  present  state  is  such,  that  the  Tuscan 
portion  of  the  Maremme,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that 
district,  may  be  said  in  summer  to  be  absolutely  depo- 
pulated, not  a single  house  retaining  an  inhabitant, 
except  the  guard  -houses,  with  a few  soldiers  and  custom- 
house officers,  and  these  are  relieved  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  summer  with  the  Maremme  fever  almost  in- 
variably upon  them. 

Of  modern  towns  that  have  been  drained  and  re- 
mained healthy  there  are  many  example*.  London, 
for  example,  in  the  time  of  Sydenham,  was  infested  with 
epidemic  intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the  mor- 
tality from  the  former  alone  averaging,  in  a com- 
paratively small  population,  from  one  to  two  thousand 
persons  annually.  In  the  present  day,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  sewers  and  a general  system  of  drainage, 
a case  of  ague  contracted  in  London  is  hardly  known. 

Many  other  towns,  both  of  this  country  and  of  France, 
as  Portsmouth,  Rochefort,  and  Bordeaux,  from  being 
the  constant  seat  of  paludal  fevers,  have  been  from  the 
same  causes  rendered  in  like  manner  perfectly  healthy. 

The  intimate  connexion,  therefore,  between  marshy  dis- 
tricts and  certain  diseases  is  thus  established  by  a great 
amount  of  direct  or  indirect  evidence;  the  next  propo- 
sition is,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent,  and 
what  circumstances  are  necessary  to  its  formation  or 
extrication  ? 

It  seems  certain  that  the  deleterious  agent  is  neither 
heat  nor  moisture,  nor  any  gas  extricated  from  the 
marsh.  It  cannot  be  heat,  for  many  of  the  hottest 
pans  of  the  West  Indies,  as  the  sandy  quais,  are  free 
from  fever.  It  cannot  be  moisture,  for  no  persons  enjoy 
better  health  than  the  crews  of  a clean  ship  at  sea,  even 
when  cruizing  in  tropical  climates,  os  long  as  they  have 
no  communication  with  the  land.  While  carbonic  acid, 
azote,  oxygen,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  gases  col- 
lected by  stirring  the  bottom  of  marshes,  have  all  been 
inspired  without  producing  any  disease  similar  to  palu- 
dal fever,  and  it  seems  consequently  to  follow  almost 
as  a necessary  consequence,  that  the  remote  cause  must 
be  a miasm,  poison,  or  malaria,  whose  presence  is 
solely  detected  by  its  action  on  the  human  body,  and 
two  hypotheses  have  been  imagined  to  account  tor  its 
origin  ; the  one,  that  it  is  a product  of  vegetable  de- 
composition ; the  other,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  the 
earth,  favoured  by  the  conditions  of  the  marsh. 

The  general  evidence  in  favour  of  vegetable  decom- 
position being  the  remote  cause  is,  that  all  countries  are 
for  the  most  pari,  free  from  paludal  diseases  while  the 
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Eleraen-  crops  are  growing;,  and  only  become  unhealthy  after  the 
tu7  **ri®*  harvest,  when  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matters  arc 
left  on  the  ground  at  the  time  the  rain  begins  to  full. 

, ■ It  may  be  said  that,  except  rice,  we  neither  reap  nor  sow 

in  marshes.  This  is  unquestionably  true  ; but  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  marshes  are  in  general  healthy  till 
the  summer  s sun,  or  other  cause,  has  diminished  their 
waters,  and  bared  a greater  or  less  portion  of  their  bed. 
The  part  thus  exposed  almost  always  contains  a large 
portion  of  vegetable  matters,  which,  running  into  rapid 
decomposition,  generate  the  poisou  which  give*  origin 
to  this  class  of  disease. 

The  particular  evidence  of  vegetable  decomposition 
being  the  source  of  this  poison  is  as  follows  : — Lancisi, 
for  example,  gives  the  history  of  an  epidemic  remittent, 
or  intermittent,  which  Tor  several  summers  infested,  and 
almost  depopulated,  the  ancient  town  of  Urbs  Vetus, 
situated  on  an  elevated  and  salubrious  part  of  Etruria, 
and  wtiich  was  traced  to  tlie  circumstance  of  the  pea- 
sants steeping  their  flax  in  some  stagnunt  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  This  practice  was  there- 
fore prohibited  in  1705,  and  the  epidemic  ceased  to 
appear.  The  apprehension  of  the  steeping  of  flax  being 
productive  of  paludal  fever  is  not  limited  to  Italy,  for  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  new  “ coutumes’'  of  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  France  have  proscribed  the  steeping  of 
flax,  44  la  rouissoge,”  even  in  running  water*,  from  the 
fear  of  infection,  and  this  prohibition  forms  part  of  the 
u droit  public”  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  Netherlands 
also  the  same  belief  prevails,  or  has  prevailed ; for,  in 
July,  1627,  the  King  of  Spain  passed  an  ordinance, 
prohibiting  the  steeping  of  flax  in  the  streams  and 
canals  of  Flinders. 

The  experience  of  the  indigo-plantrr  is  to  the  same 
effect  In  India,  after  the  colouring  matter  has  been 
extracted  from  the  indigo  plant,  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  throw  the  detritus  into  large  heaps  or  masaeB 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  and 
which,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  becomes  ma- 
nure of  an  excellent  quality.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
these  heaps,  wetted  from  time  to  time  by  the  heavy  rains, 
and  afterwards  heated  by  the  rays  of  a burning  sun, 
rapidly  decomposed,  and  at  length  emitted  miasmata, 
which  produced  all  the  effects  of  those  extricated  from 
the  marsh ; for  the  workmen  who  lived  near,  and  more 
especially  those  to  leeward  of  these  masses,  were  found  to 
be  very  commonly  attacked  by  fever,  chiefly  of  the  re- 
mittent type,  and  simitar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
paludal  districts  of  that  country.  This  consequence  is 
now  so  well  established  that  the  most  intelligent  indigu- 
plauters  no  longer  allow  these  heaps  to  be  formed  either 
near  the  works  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  cottages  of  their  workmen. 

Ships  also  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis  of  vegetable  decomposition  being  the 
remote  cause.  The  Prhmu*  frigate  underwent  some 
repairs  at  Plymouth  previous  to  a voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  chips  and  shavings,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved, were  allowed  to  remain  and  to  mix  with  the 
bilge-water  under  the  limber-boards.  On  the  voyage 
the  foul  state  of  the  hold  wns  indicated  by  the  most 
offensive  smells,  and  at  Antigua  a fever  broke  out, 
which  daily  destroyed  increasing  numbers.  The  true 
cause  was  not  yet  suspected,  and  a voyage  was  under- 
taken with  a view  of  mitigating  the  calamity,  but  with- 
out success.  The  ship  at  length  returned  to  Antigua, 
oud  the  state  of  the  hold  was  examined,  and  of  the  effect 


produced  by  this  proceeding  Mr.  Hartle,  one  of  the  medi-  Kletonv- 
cal  officers  present, gives  the  following  account: — When  Ury.Pr^‘ 
the  limber-boards  were  removed  the  effluvium  surpassed  ^ed^ns. 
everything  he  had  before  experienced ; a boatswain 
looking  into  the  hold,  fainted,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  a formidable  attack  of  fever.  Every  individual 
also  present  likewise  suffered  from  fever,  and  Mr. 

Hartle  himself  suffered  from  a slight  indisposition. 

Although  the  frigate  had  only  been  six  months  from 
England,  four  large  mud-boats  of  filth  were  removed 
from  her,  and  which  lay  nine  inches  thick  in  the  bold. 

Even  the  negroes  employed  in  removing  Urn  mass 
were  obliged  to  go  on  deck  occasionally,  so  insufferable 
was  the  stench,  and  three  of  them  had  the  characteristic 
disease.  The  after  magazine,  immediately  under  the 
gun-room,  was  found  in  the  worst  state,  and  this  ac- 
counted, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hartle,  for  every  of- 
ficer's servant  and  every  servant  of  the  gun-room  mess 
having  suffered.  Several  cases  occurred  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  crew,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  discovered, 
of  the  men  having  gone  on  board  clandestinely.  The 
ship  having  been  cleansed  and  thoroughly  purified,  the 
general  health  of  the  crew  was  restored,  and  on  their 
returning  on  board  continued  good. 

These  facts  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  noxious 
agent  must  be  a product  of  vegetable  decomposition, 
changed  from  a fixed  to  an  aeriform  state,  and  evolved 
in  the  lower  regions  of  tbe  atmosphere.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  no  eudiometry  has  yet  beeu  able  to  dis- 
cover the  immediate  principle.  The  atmospheric  air 
collected  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Valtelline,  a country 
where  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  without  being  attacked 
with  fever,  gives,  on  analysis,  the  same  constituent 
parts  and  proportions  of  gases  as  that  collected  at  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  narrowest  street*  in  Lon- 
don. Moscati  has  condensed  the  exhalations  of  the 
marsh  as  they  arose,  by  means  of  glass  globes  filled 
with  ice,  but  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  any 
discovery,  nor  have  they  in  the  least  degree  elucidated 
the  subject. 

If  we  consider  the  paludal  poison  to  be  a product 
of  vegetable  decomposition,  it  follows  that  beat  and 
moisture,  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  though  not  the  essential  agent,  must  have  s sen- 
sible influence  on  its  formation,  must  vary  its  in- 
tensity or  quantity,  and  also  must  limit  paludal  dis- 
ease* to  particular  localities,  seasons,  and  latitudes.  A 
certain  temperature,  for  example,  is  evidently  necessary 
to  its  extrication ; for  should  the  heat  be  excessive,  the 
vegetable  substance,  rapidly  parting  with  its  juices,  is 
dried  up  or  charm!  even  before  decomposition  com- 
mences. Thus,  in  all  tropical  countries,  eveu  the  most 
pestilential,  the  hot  season  is  the  season  of  health,  and 
during  the  dry  period  of  the  year  most  parts  of  the 
country  are  as  pleasant  and  healthy  us  any  part  of  the 
world.  But  no  sooner  do  the  rains  fall  and  the  parched 
crust  of  the  earth  become  softened,  than  vegetable  de- 
composition commences,  and  so  actively  that  tbe  ground 
emits  a most  offensive  stench,  and  a general  and  violent 
sickness  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  of  a 
low  temperature,  as  towards  the  polar  regions,  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  is  ao  slow  that  even  the 
marsh  is  healthy. 

It  is  certain  also  that  a given  quantity  of  moisture  is 
as  necessary  to  vegetable  decomposition  as  a given  tem- 
perature, and  that  the  extrication  of  the  paludal  poison 
will  be  most  abundant  from  that  soil  which  contains  no 
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Rto»b-  more  moisture  than  is  necessary  for  that  process ; for  an 
taiy  Pri»-  ncesa  in  quantity,  by  dividing  and  separating  the  par- 
Medicine  and  by  preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air, 

v«-y-n_'  either  retard  or  altogether  put  a stop  to  putrescency. 

This  law  is  moat  important,  as  it  explains  the  reason 
why  in  some  countries  frequent  and  heavy  rains  will 
render  marsh  fevers  prevalent,  by  saturating  the  whole 
of  the  open  country,  while  privation  of  rain  will  in  others 
produce  exactly  the  same  effect  in  other  instances,  merely 
by  diminishing  the  superfluous  quantity  of  water.  Thus 
in  the  West  Indies  an  uncommonly  rainy  season  seldom 
fails,  in  the  perfectly  dry  and  well-cleared  island  of 
Barbadoes,  to  induce  for  a time  general  sickness ; while 
at  Trinidad,  whose  central  portions  are  described  as  a 
sea  of  swamp,  and  where  it  rains  nine  months  in  tbe 
year,  an  excess  of  moisture  is  a preservation  from  sick- 
ness; for  should  at  any  time  rains  fall  only  eight 
months  in  the  year  instead  of  nine,  tbe  swamps  become 
dry  and  bared  to  tbe  sun,  and  remittent  fevers  of  the 
worst  kind  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance ; and 
the  same  result  follows  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters 
of  rivers  that  have  overflowed  their  banks,  as  those  of 
the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  tbe  Tigris,  or  the 
Ganges. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  swamp,  on  ita 
approach  to  dryness,  is  the  harbinger  of  disease  and 
death,  while  an  excess  of  rain  ia  a preservative  power. 
On  the  contrary,  on  the  rich  and  dry  plains,  and  even  on 
the  hills  of  tropical  countries,  rain  ia  the  cause  not  only 
of  vegetable  decomposition  but  also  of  disease,  while 
dryness  is  the  preservation  of  health. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  dryness  of  a country,  ita 
superficial  appearance  is  often  deceitful.  In  the  years 
1748  and  1794  the  summers  were  dry,  and  our  troops 
took  up  the  encampments  of  Rosendral  and  Ouaterhout 
in  South  Holland.  The  soil  in  both  places  is  a level 
plain  of  sand  with  a perfectly  dry  surface,  and  where  no 
other  vegetation  existed  or  could  exist  but  a few  stunted 
heath-plants  ; yet  in  both  years  fever  became  epidemic 
among  the  troops  in  each  place.  On  digging  for  water 
the  cause  was  discovered,  for  the  soil  was  found  to  be 
percolated  with  water  to  within  a few  iuches  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  country  was 
originally  formed  of  vegetable  and  other  detritus, 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
which,  heated  by  the  summer's  sun,  became  the  power- 
ful cause  of  the  extrication  of  marsh  miasmata.  From 
the  exceeding  malignity  of  the  salt  marshes,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water  ren- 
dered a marsh  more  pernicious  than  either  of  them 
alone,  on  account  of  its  destroying  certain  animals  and 
vegetables  that  can  exist  only  in  the  one  or  the  other  me- 
dium. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  on  coasts  where 
these  marshes  have  been  kept  up  to  one  uniform  level 
by  means  of  flood-gates,  that  the  surrounding  country 
is  healthy ; it  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  the 
sickness  produced  was  a consequence  of  the  perpetual 
alteration  of  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  marsh,  and 
not  owing  to  the  admixture  of  sea  and  spring  water.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  a great  ex  cess  of  temperature  that 
rocky  countries,  as  Gibraltar  and  tbe  Ionian  Islands, 
are  so  often  and  so  severely  attacked  with  fever. 

It  ia  on  the  summits  of  these  rocks  that  springs 
arise.  The  slightest  frost  produces  fissures,  into  which 
mould  and  vegetable  matters  insinuate  themselves,  while 
the  bare  rock  becomes  heated  to  an  intense  degree. 


Humboldt,  on  ascending  the  Orinoco,  found  the  station  Elemeo* 
at  the  great  fall  depopulated  by  fever,  which  the  natives  tary  Prm- 
attributed  to  the  bare  rocks  of  the  rapids.  He  deter-  of 

mined  the  beat  of  these  rocks  to  be  1 18* 4°,  while  ihe 
thermometer  of  the  air  immediately  around  was  only 
78*8°.  Again,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  known  to  be 
percolated  with  water,  so  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
a more  pestilential  focus  of  disease,  when  the  chemical 
causes  necessary  to  the  formation  of  miasm  are  com- 
bined. The  existence  of  paludal  fever  in  dry  and  rocky 
districts,  therefore,  although  it  may  appear  extraordinary 
and  unexpected,  is  not  necessarily  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  paludal  diseases  being  generated  by 
miasmata  generated  by  vegetable  decomposition. 

These  facts  seem,  therefore,  unquestionably  to  prove 
that  heat  and  moisture,  though  not  the  primary  cause 
of  paludal  disease,  are  conditions  essentially  connected 
with  the  extrication  of  the  noxious  miasmata,  and  con- 
sequently are  a strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  of  vegetable  decomposition  generating 
the  remote  cause  which  produces  them.  It  is  certain, 
however,  even  when  the  conditions  .of  heat,  moisture, 
and  vegetable  matter  most  abound,  that  the  paludal 
diseases  do  not  always  assume  their  severest  forms: 
thus  Jamaica  is  more  unhealthy  than  Demerara,  De- 
merara  than  Barbadoes;  and,  taking  the  West  Indies 
generally,  that  country  is  more  unhealthy  than  that  of 
the  East  Indies.  There  must  be  other  circumstances, 
therefore,  affecting  the  problem  in  question  ; and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  differences  of  geological 
formation,  by  favouring  or  otherwise  influencing  vege- 
table putrefaction,  may  greatly  affect  the  health  of  coun- 
tries similarly  situated. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  different  soils  radiate 
heat  with  very  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  conse- 
quently are,  under  the  same  circumstances,  of  very  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  have  very  different  powers  of  at- 
tracting moisture,  and  possibly  also  they  may  have 
other  and  more  direct  chemical  affmitiei  for  generating 
or  attracting  the  paludal  miasm.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
is  better  determined  in  husbandry  than  that  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  matters  of  a 
compost,  greatly  forwards  the  processes  of  putrefaction, 
so  that  the  mass  thus  prepared  is  fit  in  a much  shorter 
time  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  The  causes  which 
occasion  this  rapid  decomposition  have  been  investi- 
gated hy  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  he  has  ascertained 
that  lands  situated  in  calcareous  districts,  like  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  surface  is  a species  of  marl  a few 
inches  deep,  lying  above  limestone  earth,  are  extremely 
hot.  and  attract  moisture  largely.  No  springs  it  »* 
well  known,  arise  on  chalky  bills  the  water  being  unable 
to  penetrate  so  impervious  a soil ; yet  it  is  of  common 
observation  that  the  ponds  on  those  hills  are  always  full. 

The  different  powers  of  absorption  of  water  by  different 
soils  is  often  beautifully  seen  in  this  country ; for  the 
sandstone  and  limestone  hills  of  Derbyshire  and  of 
North  Wales,  for  example,  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  at  a considerable  distance  by  their  dif- 
ferent tints  of  verdure;  the  grass  on  the  sand-stone 
hills  being  usually  brown  and  burnt  up,  while  that  on 
the  lime-stone  is  flourishing  and  green-  Now  if  the 
difference  in  the  absorbing  powers  of  different  soils  in 
this  country  is  so  striking  when  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains only  l-75th  part  of  iu  weight  of  vapour,  how 
much  greater  results  must  arise  from  this  difference  of 
•oil  between  the  tropics,  where  the  atmosphere  con- 
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Kl«mcu-  tains  three  times  that  quantity,  or  l-2ist  part  of  its  own 
ury  Hrin-  weight  of  vapour.  It  appears,  therefore,  there  are 
M^ciue  some  toils  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  decomposition  of 
^ J ' vegetable  matter*,  and  consequently  to  the  more  abun- 
dant extrication  of  marsh  iniasma'a  ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that  those  countries  most  celebrated  for  paludal 
fevers  have  been  (bund  similar  in  their  geological  form* 
utiun  to  each  other,  and  to  those  artificial  conditions 
which  most  favour  rapid  vegetable  decomposition. 

It  seems  probable  also  that  the  volcanic  matters 
which  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  West 
India  islands  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  miasm,  uitd 
thus  cause  the  severest  forms  of  paludal  disease.  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  cause  that  the  severe  paludal  fevera 
which  occasionally  appear  in  the  rocky  and  volcanic 
countries  of  Europe,  as  Gibraltar,  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  are 
partly  owing. 

Of  the  matters  evolved  in  volcanic  eruptions,  it 
seems  probable  that  sulphur  is  the  agent  which,  by  its 
affinity,  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  miasm,  for  that 
substance  appears,  to  exist  in  a remarkable  degree  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a spot  fatal  beyond  all 
others  to  European  settlers.  An  experience  of  between 
30  and  40  years,  fir  example,  has  shown  that  the 
copper  sheathing  of  a ship  will  be  as  much  or  more 
injured  in  a nine  months’  cruize  off  that  coast  as  from  a 
similar  service  of  three  or  four  years  in  any  other  quar- 
ter. This  circumstance  induced  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  send  to  Mr.  Daniel,  for  analysis,  a quantity  of 
sea  water  drawn  between  the  15°  and  16°  of  latitude  of 
that  coast ; arid  that  celebrated  chemist  has  shown  that 
it  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, arising  either  from  a soil  having  a volcanic 
origin,  or  else  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates 
contained  in  sea  water  by  the  carbonaceous  matters 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  matters,  which  grow  down  even  to 
the  water’s  edge  in  that  country.  If  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen should  hereafter  be  determined  to  be  nn  element 
increasing  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  it  acts  merely  as  a depressant, 
or  whether,  by  combining  with  the  poison,  it  augments 
its  intensity. 

It  is  highly  improbable  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  such 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  ufiect  the  ex- 
trication of  marsh  miasmata  as  to  enable  us  to  predi- 
cate all  the  facts  connected  with  paludal  diseases ; for 
the  variations  of  atmospheric  temperature,  the  changes 
in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  electric  fluid,  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  vegetable  matters,  form  a problem  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  one  whose  smallest  variation 
as  to  quantity  or  time  may  occasion  marked  differences 
in  the  result.  As  a general  rule,  however,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  in  no  climate  do  paludal  fevers  prevail  to 
an  equal  degree  all  the  year  round.  In  the  winter 
much  of  the  vegetable  matter  has  already  undergone 
decomposition,  while  the  dryness  of  the  season,  and  the 
diminished  temperature,  are  little  favourable  to  further 
putrefaction.  When  the  spring,  however,  arrives,  and 
the  rain  falls,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  the 
earth  again  opens  its  bosom,  and  a miasm  of  mitigated 
intensity  is  again  developed.  In  summer  the  products 
of  vegetable  decomposition  are  used  up  in  affording 
nourishment  to  the  growing  crops,  and  tins  season,  like 
the  winter,  is  in  general  healthy.  Out  in  the  autumn, 


and  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  when  the  EJeraen- 
grnu ud  is  covered  wiih  vegetable  debris,  when  the  rain 
falls  in  torrents,  and  when  the  solar  heat  has  acquired  Mediae, 
its  greatest  intensity,  all  the  conditions  of  the  greatest  . 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  of  moisture,  and  of  high- 
est temperature  are  united ; so  that  the  season  which 
realizes  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  is  also  the  period 
of  pestilence  and  of  his  greatest  danger.  There  are 
two  other  facts  also  which  arc  too  prominent  to  be  mis- 
taken : the  one  is.  that  the  miasmata  vary  greatly  in 
intensity  in  different  countries,  and  also  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  Again,  the  diseases  they 
produce,  though  annually  endemic  in  given  districts, 
yet  become  in  certain  years,  and  from  the  action  of 
causes  not  yet  determined,  epidemic. 

The  proof  that  the  miasmata  vary  greatly  in  intensity 
is,  that  puludul  fevers  vary’  in  severity  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  the  same  country,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, assuming  the  different  forms  of  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  yellow  fever.  In  this  country,  when  the 
summer  is  short  and  but  moderately  hot,  the  type  ol  the 
marsh  fevers  is  not  usually  of  a dangerous  character, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  mild  intermittent*,  ouly 
occasionally  assuming  a remittent  form.  In  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
intermilteiits  are  of  a bad  kind,  and  not  unfrequently 
become  remittent.  In  the  still  hotter  climates  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  more  tropical  regions,  the 
intermittent  is  less  common,  while  the  remittent  is  fre- 
quent, violent,  and  not  unusually  assumes  the  form  of 
yellow  fever. 

In  the  same  countries  also  it  is  determined  that  dif- 
ference of  altitude  ia  equivalent  to  difference  of  latitude ; 
and,  os  a general  law,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  An- 
tilles, on  the  continent  of  America  from  Boston  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  also  ou  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
that  while  in  the  low  country  severe  remittent  or  yellow 
fever  prevails,  still  in  the  higher  country,  though  imme- 
diately contiguous,  the  type  is  changed  to  iniermittents 
and  mild  remittents.  The  interesting  fact  stated  by 
Humboldt,  that  the  vomito  prielo  never  appears  on  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  made  in  every  other  equatorial  part  of  the 
world  at  a similar  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  symptoms  of  intermittent,  remittent,  aud  yellow 
fever  differing  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  these  diseases  arise  from  the  same 
cause,  differing  only  in  intensity.  The  circumstance, 
however,  of  inlermiitenis  passing  into  remittents,  and 
remittents  into  yellow  fever,  and  conversely  of  remitting 
and  yellow  fever  often  terminating  iu  intermittent — facta 
observed  not  ouly  in  tbe  East  aud  West  Indies,  but  oil 
the  continents  of  America  and  of  Africa — demonstrate 
an  unity  of  cause  as  firmly  as  tbe  best  established  facts 
in  medicine. 

The  law  that  paludal  diseases,  like  many  diseases  pro- 
duced by  morbid  puisons,  are  annually  endemic,  and 
only  occasionally  epidemic,  is  unquestionable.  A few 
years  ago  intermittent  fever  was  epidemic  in  particular 
districts  in  this  country,  but  of  late  years  the  cases  of 
ague  have  been  comparatively  rare.  In  Demerara  it 
is  observed  that  yellow  fever  is  epidemic  about  every 
seventh  year.  At  Gibraltar,  although  sporadic  cases 
of  paludal  fever  occur  annually,  still  yellow  fever  is  only 
occasionally  epidemic,  but  so  irregularly,  that  it  assumed 
that  character  in  1804,  then  in  1810,  again  in  1813  and 
in  1814,  and  from  that  period  tbe  garrison  suffered  no 
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»-«-  similar  visitation  till  1628.  The  physical  causes  on 
cipU»«  of*  wkich  tWi  greater  virulence  and  greater  spread  «»f  the 
Medicine,  disease  depends  are  not  determined.  In  temperate 
climates  it  has  been  observed  that  paludal  fevers  have 
been  most  epidemic  whi-n  a hot  summer  has  succeeded 
a wet  spring.  In  the  West  Indies,  however,  they  often 
appear  without  any  warning,  and  without  any  sensible 
change  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  or  in  the  height  either 
of  the  barometer  or  thermometer.  They  follow  no  given 
cause,  but,  lik$  influenza  or  cholera,  appear  to  be  alto* 
gether  the  result  of  inscrutable  influences. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  laws  which  relate  to 
the  extrication  of  marsh  miasmata,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  ascertain  those  limits  within  which  the  poison  issuing 
from  its  source  may  infect  the  human  body. 

Infecting  Distance. — As  a general  law  ihe  danger  of 
infection  is  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  party 
to  the  marsh ; but  there  are  many  disturbing  causes, 
which  produce  many  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  law, 
and  render  the  solution  of  the  problem  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  as  the  extent  of  surface  which  generates  the 
miasmata,  their  intensity,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its 
force,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  attracting  influence  ol  the  surface  over  which  they 
pass.  These  data  are  so  multifarious  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  assign  the  most  general  facts,  both 
as  to  the  altitudinal  as  well  as  to  the  lateral  range. 

The  altitudinal  Range. — The  Monte  Mario,  which  ad- 
joins Rome,  is,  according  to  Rreyslack,  about  165  Varda’ 
perpendicular  height,  above  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  ia 
extremely  unhealthy.  Tivoli,  which  ia  about  23u  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  same  marshes,  is  infinitely  more 
salubrious ; while  at  Serre,  340  yards’  perpendicular 
height,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  paludal  diseases  which  prevail  below.  In  Italy  it  is 
estimated  that  an  altitude  of  1400  to  1600  feet  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  exemption  from  paludal  disease  ; but 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  poison  is  of  so  much  greater 
intensity  than  in  Italy,  it  is  estimated  that  an  elevation  of 
2000  to  2500  feet  is  necessary  to  give  a similar  immunity. 

In  towns  purtiuliy  freed  from  marsh  miasmata  by  ex- 
tensive drainage,  tire  difference  of  u few  feel  perpen- 
dicular height  makes  an  almost  inconceivable  ditferrnce 
in  the  liability  of  persons  to  paludal  disease.  The  bar- 
racks of  Spanish  Town,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  for  in- 
stance, consist  of  two  stories,  or  of  a ground  floor  and 
of  a first  floor;  but  it  being  found  that  two  men  were 
taken  ill  on  the  ground-floor  for  one  on  the  tir»t-fl<Mir, 
it  was  at  length  ordered  that  the  ground  floor  should 
be  no  longer  occupied.  Dr.  Cullen  remarked  a similar 
result  at  Portobello,  Dr.  Ferguson  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Bhne  in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
This  law  is  so  well  understood  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
in  Dcmrrnra,  and  in  many  other  parts,  the  houses  are 
built  on  dwarf  columns,  after  the  manner  of  our  corn 
stacks,  in  order  that  a stratum  of  air  may  be  interposed 
between  the  house  and  the  ground.  In  Home,  and  in 
other  towns  of  Italy,  it  is  also  so  well  known  that  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  abandoned  to  the  ser- 
vants, the  family  occupying  the  upper  rooms,  as  affording 
a greater  protection  from  the  paludal  poison. 

The  Lateral  or  Horizontal  spread  of  marsh  mias- 
mata is  a problem  still  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  altitudinal  range.  The  least  complicated  cases  are 
those  when  water  alone  intervenes  between  the  marsh 
and  the  recipient.  In  the  year  1740-7,  while  our  troops 
lay  in  Zealand,  the  sickness  was  so  great  among  four 
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battalions  quartered  tliere,  that  some  of  those  corps  KU-men- 
hud  hardly  1U0  men  fit  lor  duty,  or  less  than  a seventh  tnry  Pric- 
part  of  a battalion.  In  one  corps,  the  Royals,  only  four 
inen  escaped.  At  the  time,  however,  of  this  remarkable  _ 10 in*’ 
prevalence  of  fever  on  shore,  Commodore  Mitchell’s  ' 
squadron  lay  at  anchor  between  South  Bevelaud  and 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  fever  raged  at  both 
places  ; but  nevertheless,  in  the  midat  of  all  the  sickness 
that  reigned  around,  the  seamen  were  neither  affected 
with  fever  nor  flux,  hut  continued  to  enjoy  |>erfrct  health. 

These  observations  of  Sir  John  Pringle  were  fully  con- 
firmed by  those  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blune,  during  the  last 
disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren:  **  I had,”  says  this 
physician,  “ the  opportunity  of  observing  the  extent  to 
which  this  noxious  exhalation  extended,  which  was  found 
to  be  less  than  was  generally  known.  Not  only  the 
crews  of  the  ships  in  the  road  of  Flushing  were  entirely 
free  from  this  epidemic,  but  also  the  guard-ship,  which 
was  stationed  in  the  narrow  channel  between  this  island 
and  Beveland.  The  width  of  this  channel  is  about 
6000  feet : yet,  though  some  of  the  ships  lay  nearer  to 
one  shore  than  to  the  other,  there  was  no  instance  of 
any  of  the  men  or  officers  being  taken  ill  with  the  same 
disorder  as  that  with  which  the  troops  on  shore  were 
affected.”  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  tile 
horizontal  spread  of  marsh  miasmata  over  fresh  water 
it  less  than  3000  feet.  With  respect  to  the  spread  of  the 
miasmata  over  salt  water,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  b also  of 
opinion,  that  in  tropica)  climates  ships  at  a distance  of 
3000  feet  from  a swampy  shore— a distance  to  which 
the  miasmata  did  not  extend  in  Zealand — and  even 
further,  were  affected  with  the  noxious  exhalations.  Dr. 

John  Hunter  considers  a few  mile*  to  be  a necessary  in- 
terval for  a ship  lying  to  leeward  of  a swamp,  in  order 
to  ensure  a complete  exemption  from  the  disease.  When, 
however,  the  swamp  or  other  source  of  the  poison  is  of 
small  extent,  a much  less  space  is  sufficient  to  assure 
an  exemption.  In  the  epidemic  on  the  coast  of  Spaiu, 
the  fisherman  living  with  his  family  on  board  his  hoal 
has  been  rarely  attacked,  though  lying  at  anchor  close 
in  shore.  Also,  during  the  late  epidemics  at  Gibraltar, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  richer  inhabitants  to  hire  a 
Moorish  vessel,  and  to  live  on  board  iu  the  bay  ; and 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  those  persons  having 
been  affected,  though  keeping  up  a free  communication 
during  the  day,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
town.  The  explanation  of  the  exemption  of  ships  riding 
in  rivers  or  shallow  waters  is,  that  the  water  in  these 
situations  is  oiten  much  hotter  than  the  land,  or  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  consequently  (he  vapour  the  latter 
contains  is  not  condensed  or  deposited.  In  harbour, 
also,  if  the  water  be  shallow,  the  same  thing  must  take 
place;  while  in  deeper  water  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  sometimes  lower  than  that  of  the  land,  and 
consequently  the  poison  is  often  precipitated,  and  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  swamp. 

The  extent  to  which  marsh  miusmata  may  spread 
from  its  source  over  land,  in  a horizontal  direction,  is 
a much  more  complicated  question,  on  account  of  (he 
different  affinity  which  either  the  poison,  or  the  vapour 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  has  for  the  many  substances 
over  which  it  passes ; for  different  soils  act  as  so  many 
attracting  or  repelling  causes,  tending  In  limit  or  ex- 
tend the  spread  of  the  poison.  The  effect  of  trees  in 
intercepting  tlte  paludal  poison  is  remarkable,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  surrounded  their  temples  with  groves 
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on  account  of  their  protecting  influence.  Pope  Benedict 
dpLi  uf  ordered  a wood  to  be  cut  down  winch  separated 

Mwibc<n».  Villatri  from  the  Pontine  Marshes*  and,  in  consequence, 

■ for  many  following  years  there  raged  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  in  places  never  before  attacked,  a 
most  severe  and  fatal  fever.  The  same  effect*  were 
produced  from  a similar  circumstance  in  the  environs 
of  Campo  Senio.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  near  the  marsh  the 
planter,  provided  he  is  protected  by  trees,  will  venture 
to  place  his  habitation.  It  is  probable  the  immunity 
arises  from  the  trees  partly  condensing  the  vapour  of 
the  marsh,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  giving  an  up- 
ward direction  to  the  current. 

Different  soils  dsn  act  as  attracting  or  repelling 
causes  which  affect  the  transmission  of  the  paludal 
poison.  The  spot,  for  instance,  on  which  the  new  Na- 
tional Dock  and  arsenal  are  built  was  a marsh  of  about 
700  acres,  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  villages  of 
Greenhitlie  and  of  Nonhffetrl.  The  peculiarity  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  rarely  suf- 
fered from  intermittent  fever,  whilst  those  on  the  hills 
beyond  were  greatly  afflicted  with  that  disease.  Dr. 
Maton  mentions  a similar  fact  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weymouth,  and  the  same  circumstance  is  observed  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Hampton,  and  the 
marshy  districts  in  Sussex. 

The  different  force  by  which  the  paludal  poison  is  at- 
tracted by  different  surfaces  has  often  been  observed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Fort  Iliktane  at  Porto  Maria,  Jamaica,  oc- 
cupies the  extreme  point  of  a promontory  which  projects 
considerably  from  the  main  land,  and  divides  the  bay 
into  two  basin-like  recesses.  This  promontory,  which 
is  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  200  feet  across, 
is  so  nearly  perpendicular,  nnd  so  nearly  alike  in  all  its 
fuces,  that  it  has  the  appearance  ot  an  artificial  structure 
rained  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  It  is  formed  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  looking  at  it  merely  a»  a 
dry  mass  of  chalk,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  we 
should  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  situations 
in  the  West  Indies;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  inhabitants 
at  its  base,  and  living  on  the  banks  of  a sluggish  river, 
covered  with  mangrove,  are  healthy,  while  the  troops 
quartered  on  the  rock  were  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  fever 
that  for  some  years  past  it  has  not  been  garrisoned.  In 
attempting  to  assign  the  law  which  may  explain  those 
varying  and  often  apparently  opposite  phenomena, 
there  is  no  hypothesis  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  sup- 
poses the  diflhsion  of  the  paludal  poison  to  follow  the 
same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  vapour  or  dew,  by 
which  it  is  held  either  in  a state  of  solution  or  suspen- 
sion, and  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  variously  attracted 
and  repelled  by  various  soils,  and  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  cover  them. 

Predispoting  Causes. — The  paludal  poison  spares  no 
age  ; for  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the  adult,  and  the  de- 
crepit with  age,  are  alike  seen  to  shake  with  ague,  or  to 
suffer  from  some  severe  form  of  the  disease.  The  adult, 
however,  from  his  greater  exposure  to  the  cause,  sutlers 
the  most.  It  has  been  supposed  that  our  liability  to 
the  action  of  this  poiaon  decreases  with  increasing  years ; 
but  the  veteran  soldier  is  found  to  suffer  in  a two-fold 
degree  over  the  recruit  It  is  well  known  that  the  life 
of  a woman  is  twice  as  good  as  that  of  a man,  in  the 
West  Indies;  but  when  the  wives  of  the  common 
soldiers  have  been  equally  exposed  with  their  husbands, 
they  have  suffered  in  an  equal  proportion. 


It  appears  that  race  greatly  affects  the  liability  to  (his  Elemea 
class  of  disease.  The  while  troops  iu  the  Wrsi  Indies  **"*»“ 
suffer  a mortality  of  36*9  per  1000,  while  (be  black 
troops  only  lose  at  the  rate  of  4*6  per  1000  from  the  . — ' . 

Mime  cause.  It  is  certain  that  in  every  country  the 
natives  suffer  much  less  than  strangers  ; the  sepoys,  for 
instance,  suffer  as  one  in  four  and  a-tialf,  Europeans  as 
one  in  three.  Our  invasions  of  Holland,  Spain,  of  Ilia 
Birman  and  Chinese  empires,  have  been  most  disastrous 
to  the  troop* ; not,  however,  from  losses  in  battle,  so 
much  as  from  the  devastations  of  paludal  diaeasu,  while 
the  natives  of  those  countries  have  nol  suffered  in  any 
unusual  degree.  The  expedition  of  the  French  to 
Africa  has  also  been  attended  with  a similarly  great 
fatality. 

The  different  ranks  of  life  have  a|no  a different 
liability  ; thus,  the  soldier  is  twice  as  liable  lo  paludal 
fever  as  his  officer.  In  every  country,  also,  the  poor 
suffer  more  than  the  rich ; and  ugmin,  the  largest  pro- 
portionate loss  has  occurred  in  the  moat  densely  popu- 
lated districts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  habits  of 
rigid  temperance  are  nut  greatly  protective  from  this 
disease.  When,  however,  inteinpereuce  leads  to  ex- 
posure to  the  night  air,  it  is  most  pernicious ; and  our 
urmieK,  when  on  actual  service,  have  on  all  occasion* 
been  more  than  decimated  in  a very  few  days  from  these 
conjoined  causes.  The  most  healthy  period  of  the  day 
is  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  greatest 
heal  of  the  day  is  past,  and  before  the  dew  falls.  The 
ntosi  unhealthy  is  from  sun-set  to  sun-riae.  Hie  most 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year  is  when  the  greatest  degree 
of  heat  is  combined  with  the  greatest  degree  of  moisture, 
or,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  between  July  and  Oc- 
tober. It  is  then  we  should  take  care  thut  the  sickening 
damp,  the  cold  autumnal  fog,  “ hang  nol  relaxing  on  the 
springs  of  life.” 

Susceptibility  nol  exhausted. — It  has  been  sup|>08c<l 
that  a lung  residence  in  a paludal  country  destroys  all 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  paludal  poisou ; but 
the  returns  published  by  the  War  Office  uud  Army 
Medical  Department  painfully  show  a contrary  result  in 
the  West  Indies.  Thus,  while  the  annual  mortality 
among  the  troops  resident  one  year  in  Jamaica  was  77 
per  1000,  mean  strength  ; in  those  resident  two  years  it 
was  87  per  1000;  while  of  those  still  longer  resident, 
it  was  no  less  than  93  per  1000. 

It  has  also  been  imagined  by  many  writers  that  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  from  one  attack  of  paludal  fever 
Imvc  mi  immunity  from  a second  attack  ; Sir  James 
Mac  Grigor,  however,  slates,  “That  in  inakiug  calcu- 
lations of  efficient  force,  this  description  of  men  could 
not  be  relied  on  for  operations  long  continued  in  the 
field,”  for  “ we  found  that  in  those  who  were  convalescent 
or  lately  recovered  from  ague,  the  causes  next  prime  to 
re-produce  tlie  disease  were  exposure  to  a shower  of  rain, 
or  wetting  the  feet,  full  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  to  cold,  with  intemperance,  irregularity,  or  great 
fatigue.”  There  are  many  instances,  also,  of  the  same 
party  being  repeatedly  attacked  with  the  West  Indian 
fever. 

Coexists.—1. This  law  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  ; 
but  small-pox  and  intermittent  fever,  scabies  and  inter- 
mittent fever,  have  often  been  seen  conjoined,  and  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the 
paludal  with  many  oilier  morbid  |M)isous. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — It  is  npprebended  the  paludal 
miasmata  are  absorbed  in  all  cases  by  the  mucous  mem- 
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Elroww-  branes  either  of  the  lungs  or  alimentary  canal ; and  being 
of  a^Bor^C(^>  that  they  mingle  with  the  blood.  Dr.  Russell, 
Medicine.  ul  least,  gives  a case  of  a pregnant  woman,  labouring 
- — — i * under  ague,  shaking  at  one  hour  while  her  fcctus  shook 
at  another,  and  that  they  were  both  cured  by  hark. 

Period  of  Latency. — The  period  of  time  alter  exposure 
to  the  uau.se  that  the  poison  may  he  latent,  varies  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity  and  the  state  of  the  recipient. 
In  the  West  Indies  men  have  been  hrought  to  the  hos- 
pital ill  of  fever  the  night  after  landing;  but  the  more 
usual  period  in  tropical  countries  is  three,  four,  or  live 
days,  to  a fortnight.  In  more  tamperatv  climates  the 
period  of  latency  is  usually  much  longer.  The  mini- 
mum of  time  may,  perhaps,  be  as  short  as  in  the  West 
Indies;  but  more  commonly  the  poison  lies  latent  for 
many  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  many  months.  On  the 
return  of  our  troops  from  Walcheren  great  care  was 
taken  to  quarter  them  in  situations  remote  from  all 
known  sources  of  marsh  miasmata ; yet  fresh  cases  con- 
tinued to  occur  as  late  as  live,  six,  eight,  nine,  and  even 
ten  months  afterwards.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
cases  of  ague  received  inlo  our  hospitals  in  winter  and 
early  in  the  spring  must  have  been  contracted  in  the 
preceding  summer  or  autumn. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  thst  the 
paludal  poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  ami 
alter  n period  of  latency,  more  or  lots  long,  produces, 
according  to  the  dose,  fnnotionsl  disorders  of  the  great 
nervous  centres,  terminating  in  the  phenomena  either  of 
intermitting,  remitting,  or  else  thst  peculiar  form  of  re- 
mittent termed  yellow  fever.  These  fevers  may  exist 
without  any  alteration  of  structure  being  set  up,  and  the 
patient  often  dies  from  the  severest  forms  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  disease  being  discoverable.  In  the  milder  forms 
of  these  fevers,  however,  when  the  disease  is  prolonged, 
the  poison  acts  upon  and  disorganizes  a greater  number 
of  organs  and  tissues  than  almost  any  other  poison,  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  the  serous  and  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  body  generally.  The  specific  ac- 
tions, then,  of  the  poison,  within  certain  limits,  may  be 
aaid  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  intensity.  The  affections 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  also  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
country  ; for  in  some  parts  of  India  the  spleen  is  the  or- 
gan chiefly  affected,  while  in  other  districts  it  is  the  liver ; 
the  nature  of  the  country,  perhaps  of  the  soil,  impressing 
evidently  some  peculiar  character  on  the  poison. 

The  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  fever,  or 
a minimum  dose  of  the  poison,  in  and  about  London, 
generally  recover  under  medical  treatment  without  any 
manifest  derangement  either  of  structure  or  of  func- 
tion of  any  organ  or  tissue.  When,  however,  the  dis 
ease  is  neglected,  the  poison  may  fall  on  the  liver,  and 
occasion  merely  disordered  function  of  that  organ,  as 
jaundice;  or  it  may  produce  inflammation,  of  which 
jaundice  may  or  may  not  be  a symptom ; and  this  in- 
flammation may  be  acute  or  chronic,  diffuse  or  sup. 
punitive.  If  a liver,  previously  healthy,  becomes  the 
seat  of  diffuse  inflammation,  it  is  of  ttie  deepest  he- 
patic tint,  and  loaded  with  blood ; and  we  And  it 
also  often  greatly  hypertrophied,  Ailing  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities,  and  according,  perhaps,  as  the  in- 
flammation is  acute  or  chronic,  either  greatly  indurated 
or  else  so  softened  as  to  be  easily  broken  down.  In  a 
few  instances  this  inflammation  may  terminate  in  ab- 
scess, and  generally  of  the  usual  phlegmonous  character. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  liver  be  previously  diseased,  its 
colour,  even  when  the  seat  of  abscess,  or  otherwise  most 


acutely  inflamed,  may  be  of  (he  palest  yellow,  and  its  Eiemao- 
texlure  sometimes  so  soft  and  broken  down  that  tbe  UzT  Pda- 
blood-vessels  may  be  dissected  out  with  the  fingers,  or 
else  so  indurated  as  to  form  a muscular  shapeless  mass,  . _ f 

of  varying  magnitude.  When  abscess  forms  it  may 
rupture  into  the  duodenum,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  or  it  may  point  externally. 

The  paludal  poison  also  often  produces  structural 
alteration  of  the  spleen.  In  these  cases  that  organ  has 
been  found  sometimes  so  enlarged  as  to  weigh  10  to 
30  lbs.,  greatly  exceeding  the  liver  in  size,  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  sometimes  even  less  tliau  natural.  In  consis- 
tency, also,  it  varies  from  a state  of  almost  fluidity,  a mere 
bag  of  blood,  to  a hardened  mass,  with  a distinct  indu- 
rated edge.  It  is  also  sometimes  the  seat  of  abscess. 

When  the  poison  falls  on  the  peritoneum  its  functions 
may  be  alone  deranged,  soasto  produce  dropsy.  Every 
form  of  peritonea)  inflammation,  however,  may  precede 
or  accompany  the  ascites, — as  the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the 
adhesive,  or  the  purulent ; and  thrie  forms  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic,  but  more  commonly  they  are  acute. 

Tbeae  are  the  most  usual  alterations  of  function  and 
of  structure  in  the  mild  paludal  fevers  seen  in  and  about 
London  iu  the  present  day  ; and  in  estimating  tbe  rela- 
tive frequency  of  these  secondary  affections,  ascites  is  the 
most  common,  then  jaundice ; while  peritonitis,  hepatitis, 
and  splenitis  are  less  frequent,  and  occur,  perhaps,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. 

The  pathological  phenomena  which  a medium  dose 
of  the  poison  produces,  or  that  which  gives  rise  to 
severe  intermittent  and  mild  remittent  fever,  are  much 
more  severe,  and  extend  over  a greater  uumher  of 
organs.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Walcheren  fever,  remarks,  that  the  structural  derange- 
ments were  more  frequent,  swelling  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  then  taking  place  in  a very  few  weeks  ; which  in 
England  seldom  occur,  except  under  a long  continuance 
of  the  disease,  or  after  frequent  relapses.  The  morbid 
anatomy,  however,  also  extends  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  in  a few  instances  was 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcers  had  generally 
a sharp  perpendicular  edge,  as  if  made  with  a punch. 

In  such  cases  also  as  died  dysenteric  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  more  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
the  rectum,  were  always  much  contracted,  thickened, 
inflamed,  and  ulcerated ; the  ulcers  being  often  so  nume- 
rous ami  so  confluent  that  the  whole  iuner  surface  of 
tbe  gut  appeared  in  a state  of  granulation. 

The  peritoneum  was  also  very  generally  inflamed, 
especially  that  portion  which  covers  the  different  organs, 
caused  perhaps  by  extension  of  the  morbid  irritability 
of  those  parts,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  different 
viscera  often  adhered  to  each  other  ami  to  the  walls  of 
tbe  abdomen  ; and  sometimes  it  also  happened  that  an 
encysted  abscess  formed  between  the  adherent  surfaces. 

In  other  cases  the  intestines  were  often  seen  floating  iu 
serum  or  pus,  or  else  were  glued  together.  In  drop- 
sical and  dysenteric  cases  tbe  peritoneum  was  unusually 
thickened,  while  abecesa  occasionally  formed  in  the  folds 
of  the  mesentery. 

The  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  were  also  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  disease.  Sometimes  a dropsical 
effusion  filled  the  cavity,  in  other  cases  the  pleura  pul- 
rnonalis  was  almost  universally  adherent  to  the  pleura 
cos  tabs,  while  in  others  the  whole  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane was  covered  with  recently  effused  coagulable 
lymph.  In  some  cases  the  anasarca  was  general,  but 
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E'emen-’  the  more  remarkable  effusion  of  serum  was  around 
ury  Priii*  the  e|>urioUi%  when  it  formed  a large  tumor,  sometimes 
Medicine  M ^ **  a tur^*,y**  ^g£.  completely  closing  up  the  rima 
. ^ gloltidis  and  suffocating  the  patient,  'llie  epiclotiis 

also  was  in  some  cases  found  ulcerated  and  thickened. 
Bronchitis  and  laryngitis  were  not  (infrequent,  while 
the  substance  of  the  lung  was  sometimes  the  seat  of 
severe  inflammation,  terminating  either  in  the  red  or 
grey  hepatization,  or  with  effusion  of  serum. 

The  heart  itself  did  not  always  escape  the  inroads 
of  this  destructive  poison,  for  the  pericardium  was  fre- 
quently found  inflamed  and  covered  with  lymph,  or 
else  the  seat  of  serous  effusion.  It  was  even  seen  ulcer- 
ated, and  its  adipose  membrane  oedematous. 

The  membranes  of  the  hrain  were  also  often  the  seat 


of  much  inflammation,  lymph  or  serum  being  often 
effused  between  them,  while  much  water  was  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  ventricles.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  also,  especially  in  drnpaical  cases,  was  so  soft  as 
hardly  to  bear  the  knife.  Such  are  the  destructive  effects 
of  a medium  dose  of  paludal  poison. 

The  maximum  dose  of  the  paludal  poison  producing 
the  severer  forms  of  remittent  and  of  yellow  fever  does 
not  occasion  the  some  amount  of  disorganization.  In 
this  respect  the  paludal  poison  follows  the  great  law 
of  poisons  generally,  ot,  the  do*e  being  in  excess,  the 
patient  falls  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
poison  to  set  up  its  specific  actions.  “ In  cases  of  the 
Wynaad  fever,"  aays  Mr.  Walsh,  " though  black  vomit 
and  yellowness  of  the  eyes  were  frequent,  and  they 
terminated  fatally  in  four  or  five  days,  there  was  scarcely 
any  vestige  of  local  injury  or  of  disorganization.”  Mr. 
Amiel  also  affirms,  that  the  rapid  progress  and  short 
duration  of  the  Gibraltar  fever  left  no  time  fur  visceral 
obstructions  to  be  formed. 

As  a general  principle,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa, 
and  indeed  in  all  countries  in  which  remittent  fever 
is  of  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  the  traces  of  dis- 
eased structure  are  always  trifling,  and  limited  to  the 
stomach,  the  brain,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen.  When  the 
stomach  is  affected,  the  mucous  membraoeof  the  pyloric 
orifice  is  for  the  most  part  inflamed,  easily  detached, 
and  sometimes  ulcerated.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
also  are  either  a viscid  mucus,  or  that  black  melanic 
matter  which  is  sometimes  thrown  up,  or  else  pure 
blood.  In  7-10ths  of  those  examined  at  Barcelona,  in 
1821,  the  stomach  contained  melanic  matter,  like  soot 
mixed  with  water,  or  coffee-grounds,  while  in  l-8th  it 
contained  pure  blood.  The  duodenum  and  small  intes- 
tines, and  not  unfrequently  the  gall-bladder,  were  also 
inflamed.  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Ruffe  speak  of  having 
observed  Brunner's  glands  to  be  enlarged,  but  never 
Peyer  s,  The  small  intestines  also  are  filled  with  the 
same  matters  as  the  stomach,  but  more  viscid  and 
thicker,  and  more  resembling  tar;  and  in  the  large 
intestines  these  matters  were  often  mixed  with  clotted 
blood.  The  liver  and  spleen  have  usually  been  found 
healthy.  Louis  states,  that  in  the  epidemic  at  Gibraltar 
he  found  the  liver  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  a circumstance 
he  considers  to  be  the  great  pathognomic  sign  of  the 
disease.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  generaliza- 
tion is  hasty,  for  it  was  not  observed  by  our  own  officers, 
nod  has  since  been  found  wanting  in  the  epidemic  at 
Martinique.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  in  general 
healthy,  and  sometimes  a little  softened,  while  the 
membranes  are  only  occasionally  inflamed  with  the 
usual  effusion  of  serum. 


Symptom*. — The  paludal  poison,  according  to  the  Elemen- 
dne,  or  else  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  party,  tsry  l'nn* 
produces  two  distinct  varieties  of  fever,  or  the  inter- 
mil  lent  and  remittent  fever.  The  former  has  many  . 
varieties,  denoted  by  the  different  periodic  intervals  T 
which  elapse  between  each  paroxysm,  while  the  varieties 
of  the  latter  are  denoted  by  the  greater  length  of  the 
febrile  paroxysm,  and  by  the  greater  gravity  of  the 
disease  alogctber.  The  varieties  of  intermittent  fever 
are, — 

Feb r is  intermittens  quotidiana, 

Febris  intermittens  tertiuna, 

Febris  intermittens  quartana. 

The  varieties  of  remittent  fever  are, — 

Febris  remittens  mitior, 

Febris  remittens  gravior, 

Febris  remittens  gravior  cum  ictero. 

The  relative  frequency  of  these  different  types  varies 
greatly  in  different  countries,  as  also  their  aggregate 
amount.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command 
the  admissions  for  intermittent  fever  form  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  admitted  labouring  under 
fever.  But  it  does  not  prevail  equally  in  all  the  settle- 
ment* belonging  to  this  command,  but  is  principally 
confined  to  the  low  marshy  settlements  of  Demcrara  and 
Berbice,  where  it  has  been  a great  source  of  inefficiency, 
particularly  since  1880  ; the  number  attacked  in  the 
course  of  the  y ear  having  been  often  equal  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  colony.  Intermittent*  also  are  very  com- 
mon in  Trinidad,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks 
to  the  marshes  ; but  in  the  other  islands  they  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  in  some  almost  unknown.  In 
Jamaica  intermittents  form  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  number,  while  at  Bona,  in  Africa,  they  are  as 
S to  2,  and  again  in  the  Ionian  Islands  they  are  about 
1 in  3}  nearly. 

The  minimum  dose  of  the  paludal  poison  gives  rise 
to  the  simplest  und  least  dangerous  form  of  the  disease, 
or  to  intermittent  fever , of  which  the  varieties  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapses  between  each  paroxysm.  For  instance,  when 
the  paroxysm  returns  every  24  hours  it  is  termed  a 
quotidian,  when  every  48  hours  a tertian,  mid  when 
every  72  hours  a quartan ; and  these  primary  types  have 
been  extended  by  early  writers  to  every  period  comprised 
within  a inensual  or  bimensual  period. 

Of  these  primary  types  it  has  been  supposed  that  in 
this  country  the  tertian  is  by  far  the  most  common,  then 
the  quartan,  and  lastly  the  quotidian.  But  this  law  is 
by  no  means  general,  for  M.  Maillot  treated  2354 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  occurring  in  the  French 
army  in  occupation  of  a portion  of  the  northern  shores 
of  Africa,  and  he  found  of  that  number  1582  were 
quotidian,  730  tertian,  and  26  quartan.  In  the  Penin- 
sular war  the  quotidian  was  likewise  the  prevailing  type, 
and  at  one  time  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1 
of  any  other  type.  In  the  West  Indies  the  tertian  and 
the  quartan  are  only  ahout  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
number  of  intermittents  treated,  the  rest  being  quo- 
tidians. 

Most  authors  who  have  written  on  intermittent  fever 
have  stated  that  the  accession  of  the  quotidian  paroxysm 
occurs  early  in  the  morning,  that  of  the  tertian  about 
noon,  and  that  of  the  quartan  in  the  afiernoon,  between 
3 and  5 o'clock.  But  to  this  law  there  ure  many  excep- 
tions ; for,  according  to  Maillot,  of  1582  quotidians  1089 
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Elemeo-  occurred  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  493  from  midday 
to  midnight ; of  730  tertian*  550  occurred  from  mid- 
Mrilirioe  niffh*  to  midday,  and  160  from  midday  (o  midnight; 

^ , j out  of  26  quartans  also  13  were  seized  from  midday  tn 

midnight,  and  13  from  midnight  to  midday.  As  the 
most  general  conclusion,  the  paroxysm  returned  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  quotidian  cases  from  10  to  12 
o’clock,  and  in  the  tertian  from  9 to  12  o'clock. 

The  febrile  paroxysm,  or  fit  of  intermittent  lever,  has 
three  stage*  : a cold  stage,  a hot  stage,  and  a sweating 
stage.  These  three  stages  are  not  necessarily  of  an 
equal  duration,  but  vary  greatly  in  different  case*.  The 
duration  of  the  cold  stage  is  from  a few  minutes  to  five 
or  six  hours,  and  in  general,  if  the  disease  be  severe, 
the  shorter  the  cold  stage  the  longer  the  hot  stage.  The 
hot  stage  may  last  from  half  an  hour  to  any  period  less 
than  24  hours.  The  sweating  stage  is  generally  shorter 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  sometimes  does  not  exist 
at  all.  The  rule,  however,  is,  that  the  quotidian  ha* 
the  shortest  cold  stage  and  the  longest  hot  stage ; the 
tertian  a longer  cold  stage  and  a shorter  hot  stage  than 
the  quotidian ; while  the  quartan  has  the  longest  cold 
stage  and  the  shortest  hot  stage  of  ail  the  varieties. 

The  disease  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  with- 
out previous  illness,  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded 
by  general  indisposition,  headache,  weariness,  pain  in 
the  limbs,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  white  tongue  and 
frequent  pulse,  high  coloured  urine  and  dark  coloured 
discharge  from  the  bowels.  These  prodromes  are 
accompanied  with  well-marked  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions of  fever,  displaying  a periodic  tendency.  After 
this  feverish  state  has  lasted  from  four  days  to  a fort- 
night, the  patient  is  seized  with  severe  rigor,  and  the 
ague  is  manifested.  The  phenomena  of  a paroxysm  are 
Uie  following 

The  paroxysm,  like  the  disease,  may  be  of  sudden 
invasion,  and  the  patient  in  good  health  up  to  the  time 
of  attack ; or  it  may  be  preceded  by  languor,  debility, 
frequent  yawnings,  and  great  unwillingness  to  make 
the  least  exertion,  in  whichever  way  the  cold  stage 
begins  the 'patient  experiences  first  a sensation  of  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  then  of  the  beck,  and  lastly  of 
the  whole  body  ; at  the  same  time  the  nails  turn  blue, 
the  features  shrink  and  become  pale  and  sharp,  and  if 
the  case  be  severe  the  whole  body  shrivels  up,  turns 
purple,  and  is  44  goo*e-*kinned."  The  coldness  in- 
creasing, the  motor  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  affected, 
and  the  teeth  begin  to  chatter;  and  this  tremor  extends 
to  every  muscle,  till  the  whole  body  shakes  with  rigor. 
Cough,  dyspnaia,  and  oppression  of  the  prscordia  now 
occur,  with  a painful  sensation  round  the  temples  and 
down  the  back.  The  patient  also  often  suffers  from 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  latter  symptom  is  speedily 
followed  by  the  hot  stage.  When  the  cold  stage  has 
lasted  a period  varying  perhaps  from  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours  and  a hull’,  a rc-action  takes  place,  accom- 
panied by  partial  warmth,  or  flushings.  These  extend,  and 
at  length  the  whole  body  acquires  a heat  greater  than 
uaturul,  or  from  105°  to  107°.  As  the  beat  returns  so 
also  does  the  colour;  and  the  body,  especially  the  face, 
becomes  now  pretematurally  swollen  and  red.  The 
hot  stage  being  now  formed,  the  heart  and  arteries  beat 
with  unusual  violence,  and  headache,  with  a frequent 
full  pulse,  and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  continued 
fever,  are  present.  “ The  mean  duration  of  this  stage 
is  from  three  to  eight  hours.  At  its  close  a gentle  mois- 
ture breaks  out,  first  on  the  forehead,  and  thence  extends 


till  the  patient  lies  in  a general  sweat,  sometimes  so  pro-  Etanen- 
fuse  as  to  soak  the  bed  and  linen  as  completely  as  if  Ury  I’rin- 
they  hud  been  dipped  in  water.  After  the  swrat  has  «pl»of 
continued  to  flow  for  some  time  the  fever  gradually  Mctlitlat. 
abate*,  a state  of  apyrexia  ensues,  and  the  paroxysm  is  *" 
terminated,  and,  a sense  of  exhaustion  excepted,  the 
alieut  feels  restored  to  health.  Sometimes,  however, 
e continues  pule,  debilitated,  and  incapable  of  all  exer- 
tion, till,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  symp- 
toms just  described  are  repeated. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  attack  the  pul*e  is  slow 
and  feeble,  but  as  the  sense  of  coldness  increases  it 
becomes  small,  rapid,  and  irregular.  When  the  hot 
stage  forms  it  becomes  full  and  strong,  and  on  the  sweat 
breaking  out  it  again  becomes  soft,  less  rapid,  and  at 
length  natural.  In  the  course  of  the  paroxysm  there 
is  a considerable  change  in  the  urine,  which,  during  the 
cold  stage,  is  abundant,  colourless,  and  without  sediment. 

In  the  hot  stage  it  is  high  coloured,  but  still  void  of 
sediment ; but  as  soon  a*  the  sweat  begins  to  flow  a 
sediment,  commonly  lateritious,  is  deposited,  and  this 
deposition  continues  for  some  time  after  the  paroxysm 
is  termiuated.  The  tongue,  in  mild  form*  of  the  disease, 
is  clean  in  the  cold  stage,  white  in  the  hot  stage,  and 
again  cleans  after  the  sweat  has  flowed.  In  severe 
cases  the  tongue  is  while  during  all  the  stages,  am!  also 
during  the  apyrexia,  while  in  the  worst  cases  the  tongue 
is  brown  in  all  the  stages.  Excepting  some  unusual 
instances,  attended  throughout  with  diarrhoea,  the 
patient  seldom  passes  a stool  till  Inward*  the  close  of 
the  paroxysm,  when  it  ia  generally  a loose  one.  It  fre- 
quently also  happens  dunng  the  cold  stage  that  tumors 
subside,  or  ulcers  dry  up,  but  the  tumor  generally  re- 
appears, and  the  ulcers  discharge  as  soon  as  the  sweat- 
ing stage  is  formed. 

The  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  of  whatever 
description,  is  conventionally  considered  to  terminate  in 
24  hours ; for,  if  prolonged  beyond  that  time,  it  is 
termed  remittent  fever.  The  duration,  however,  varies 
in  different  types.  Dr.  Brown  conceives  the  mean 
length  of  a quotidian  to  be  16  hours,  that  of  a tertian 
10  hour*,  and  that  of  a quartan  6 hours.  In  London, 
however,  thin  calculation  is  greatly  in  excess : for,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysm,  whatever  be  the 
type  of  the  fever,  seldom  exceeds  t«  o tn  six  hours,  and 
consequently  the  mean  is  hardly  more  than  four  hours. 

It  is  seldom  that  intermittent  fever,  of  whatever  type, 
consists  of  a single  paroxysm,  for  usually  it  recurs  many 
times,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease,  if  left 
to  nature,  would  be  extremely  long.  Horace  speaks  of 
its  lasting  five  months,  while  Sydenham  extends  this 
period  to  six  months,  stating,  if  Weeding  ha*  been  used 
it  often  lasts  for  12  months.  Under  the  present  im- 
proved treatment  in  London  the  disease  is  generally 
terminated  after  a very  few  paroxysms,  perhaps  three 
or  four,  the  patient  being  now  removed  to  an  atmosphere 
free  from  the  paludal  poison.  If  the  disease  be  neglected, 
the  fever  becomes  complicated  with  dropsy,  peritonitis, 
hepatitis,  splenitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  with 
dysentery,  then  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  those  disorders 
will  be  added. 

The  Symptoms  of  Remittent  and  Yellow  Fever. — A 
higher  degree  of  the  paludal  poison,  or  a medium  and 
a maximum  dose,  produces  remittent  fever,  and  it*  more 
intense  form,  yellow  fever,  for  the  latter  disease  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  former,  except  in  the  jaundice, 
which  accompanies  it,  aud  in  the  remissions  being  less 
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Etenjen.  complete.  There  are  to  many  grades  of  intenaity  in 
Urv  Priiv-  remittent  fever,  varying  a*  it  does  from  a severe  inter- 
eiptea  of  mitlent  to  yellow  fever,  and  so  many  different  modrfi- 
cations  impressed  on  it  from  the  great  variety  of  country 
_r’  by  which  the  poison  is  generated,  that  it  in  extremely 
difficult  to  generalize  the  phenomena. 

The  severer  forms  of  remittent  fever  may  be  preceded 
by  languor,  restlessness,  or  chiiliuesa,  symptoms  which 
usher  in  a short  cold  stage ; but  in  other  cases  the  attack 
is  sudden,  and  the  patient,  fen*  instance,  immediately  after 
a hearty  dinner  may  be  seized  most  unexpectedly  with 
faintness,  vertigo,  confusion  of  thought,  and  these  almost 
without  a rigor ; a hot  stage,  usually  of  much  greater 
intensity  than  that  which  accompanies  the  worst  forms 
of  intermittent  fever,  follows. 

The  hot  stage  is  usually  marked  by  much  cerebral 
affection  : as  severe  headache,  a painfully  acute  state 
of  every  sense,  an  injected  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
great  action  of  the  carotid  arteries.  These  symptoms 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  delirium,  sometimes  of 
a violent  character,  while  in  other  cases  the  patient  is 
oppressed  with  great  drowsiness,  lethargy,  or  coma. 
The  stomach  also  often  is  the  seat  of  great  pain  and 
uneasiness,  followed  by  vomiting,  and  the  matters 
vomited  are  either  colourless  or  bilious,  or  else  blood. 
The  duration  of  this  paroxysm  varies  considerably,  and 
when  the  disease  is  mild  it  may  terminate  in  six  or 
seveu  hours,  but  if  severe  it  may  last  15,  24,  36,  or 
even  43  hours;  and  Dr.  John  Hunter  once  saw  a case 
in  which  there  was  no  remission  for  72  hours.  The 
fever,  however,  at  length  remits,  sometimes  with  sweat- 
ing, but  el  other  times  without  any  sensible  increase  of 
perspiration. 

The  duration  of  the  remission  which  follows  is  as 
various  as  that  of  the  hot  stage.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  lust  longer  than  two  or  three  hours,  more  commonly 
it  extends  to  10,  15,  30,  or  even  86  boars.  The  fever 
then  returns,  amt  in  some  cases  assumes  a quotidian 
type,  and  has  an  exacerbation  every  day.  and  perhaps 
nearly  at  the  same  lime,  yet  more  frequently  there  is  no 
regularity  in  the  limes  cither  of  its  accession  or  remission. 

The  second  paroxysm  is  always  more  severe  than  the 
Aral,  if  the  progress  of  the  fever  has  not  been  checked 
during  the  remission,  and  usually  neither  any  cold  stage, 
rigor,  or  even  chilliness  precedes  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  run  much  higher,  the 
skin  is  hotter,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  the  headache 
greater,  the  senses  more  confused,  and  the  delirium  or 
coma,  when  that  exists,  more  violent  in  degree  and  more 
sudden  in  its  accession ; and  these  symptoms  some- 
times persevere  with  or  without  the  black  vomit,  till  they 
terminate  perhaps  in  convulsions,  and  at  length  in  death. 

This  severe  remittent  fever  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a symptom  which  has  given  a name  to  this  disease 
os  (hough  it  were  a distinct  species,  ora  yellowness  first 
of  the  eyes  and  then  of  the  skin,  and  hence  the  term 
**  yellow  fever.”  The  yellow  fever,  however,  is  simply 
a remittent  fever,  with  the  addition  of  jaundice,  a variety 
remarkable  only  for  its  great  severity,  and  for  the  sudden 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  jaundice  may 
occur  in  the  first  paroxysm,  accompanied  by  a sudden 
and  almost  total  loss  of  - strength,  by  stupor,  subsultus 
tendiuam,  pain  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  by  inces- 
sant retelling,  and  that  retching  the  black  vomit,  and 
ao  violent  or  profuse  that  the  palieut  sometimes  dies  in 
twelve  hours.  More  frequently,  however,  the  jaundice 
docs  not  appear  till  the  second  or  third  paroxysm,  and 


the  patient  then  sinks  with  all  the  bodily  and  mental  BUmen- 
a flections  incident  to  the  last  stage  of  typhus.  Occa-  tary  Prin- 
sionslly,  however,  the  course  is  different.  ciples  of 

Dr.  Wilson  has  remarked,  that  the  term  insidious  ^lclJlcmc' 
has  often  been  applied  to  the  West  India  fever,  and 
with  great  propriety : for  he  states,  that  while  the  poison 
is  frequently  sapping  the  powers  of  life  there  is  often 
little  to  inform  us  of  the  mischief  that  is  going  on 
within,  so  that  the  symptoms  frequently  do  not  prepare 
us  for  the  fatal  issue.  “ In  the  midst  of  our  security,** 
he  adds,  " and  when  we  are  imagining  all  is  going  on 
well,  wc  are  shocked  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  the 
black  vomit,  or  the  accession  of  profound  coma,  rapidly 
producing  death.”  The  insidious  nature  of  the  severe 
forms  of  paludal  disease  was  remarked  also  by  Dr. 

Barry  at  Sierra  Leone.  M The  state  of  the  patients 
mind  was  also  most  peculiar,  for  the  poor  sufferer 
appeared  entirely  unconscious  of  his  hopeless  state,  and 
generally  expressed  himself  as  being  much  better,  until, 
the  vital  iieat  receding  from  the  surface,  dissolution  took 
place,  sometimes  preceded  by  violent  straining  of  the 
eyeballs  and  incoherent  expressions,  or  else  by  some 
convulsive  motions.  At  Gibraltar  the  patients  some- 
times died  without  taking  to  their  beds,  or  “ on  foot,’* 
as  it  was  termed.  The  following  case  is  given  by  Louis : 

— Dr.  Matthias,  who  died  at  Gibraltar  after  an  illness 
of  four  or  five  days,  experienced  no  other  symptoms 
than  severe  pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  n sup- 
pression of  urine.  He  had  no  nausea,  and  did  not 
vomit,  and  his  mind  whs  dear  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  He  noticed,  however,  the  suppression  of 
urine,  dictated  three  or  four  letters  to  a friend, begged  him 
to  write  rapidly  the  last,  that  he  might  sign  it,  then  de- 
voted a short  time  to  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  this 
friend,  and  soon  after,  becoming  speechless,  he  thanked 
him  by  a sign,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  was  dead. 

In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  in  some 
few  cases  still  retains  some  power,  but  more  generally 
the  prostration  is  great.  Dr.  Arnold  says,  that  there  is 
no  disease  in  which  the  muscular  power  is  so  much 
impaired  from  the  commencement  to  tbe  termination, 
particularly  if  the  invasion  be  brought  on  by  syncope. 

Dr.  Davy  also  says  **  When  I reflect  on  the  severe 
case*,  no  other  disease  occurs  to  me,  excepting  spas- 
modic cholera,  which  gives  such  an  idea  of  the  energies 
of  the  constitution  being  overpowered  as  if  by  a subtle 
active  poison.** 

This  disease  is  in  a few  instances  fatal  within  24 
hours,  often  on  tbe  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  almost 
every  case  the  patienL,  if  he  does  die,  dies  before  the 
seventh,  or  at  moat  the  ninth  day. 

Diagnosis. — If  one  paroxysm  constituted  an  ague, 
there  nre  many  diseases  which  might  be  said  to  simi- 
late  intermittent  fever,  as  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  and 
almost  every  acute  affection  ; but  tbe  nbsrnceof  a second 
paroxysm,  and  the  formation  of  an  entirely  different 
disease,  readily  distinguish  them.  The  last  stage  of  the 
mild  form  of  remittent  fever  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished from  typhus. 

Prog  not  if — No  patient  ought  to  die  mi  this  country 
from  simple  intermittent  fever,  provided  he  cau  be 
removed  from  the  marshy  district. 

The  mortality  from  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yellow 
fever,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality occurring  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  North  America,  and  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  as  follows : — 
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Whto  troop*  are  on  actual  service  in  tropical  coun- 
tries the  mortality  from  severe  remittent  and  yellow 
fever  is often  enormous.  In  the  attack  on  Carthagena  the 
troops  remained  on  ahore  but  10  days,  yet  on  re-embark- 
ing the  sick  were  to  the  healthy  as  two  to  five,  and  ulti- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  died.  In  the 
late  expedition  to  the  Birman  Empire,  within  three 
months  of  taking  possession  of  Rangoon,  more  than 
3000  men  had  died,  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire 
force. 

Treatment. — There  would  have  been  no  end  to  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  mankind  by  intermittent  fever  had 
not  the  very  antidote  nature  seems  to  have  provided 
against  the  mild  form  of  paludal  disease  been  at 
length  discovered.  The  plant  cinchona,  as  well  as  its 
sanatory  properties,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
natives  of  Peru  long  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
but  to  have  been  kept  secret  by  them  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  Jesuits,  however,  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  specifle  virtues,  and  employed  it  in 
1638  in  the  cure  of  Count  El  Cinchon,  a Spanish  peer 
and  viceroy  of  Lima.  The  remedy  was  successful,  and 
it  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  It  was  first 
exhibited  in  powder  in  two-drachm  doses  twice  a day, 
and  was  subsequently  given  as  a decoction,  as  an  infu- 
sion, as  a tincture,  and  also  ss  a wine,  the  bark  being 
steeped  in  port  wine.  Of  these  various  modes  it  was, 
however,  determined  that  in  severe  disease  the  powder, 
when  the  stomach  is  not  too  irritable  to  beer  it,  is  the 
most  efficient,  and  the  dose  of  the  pulvis  cinchona*  has 
been  fixed  by  general  usage  at  a drachm  for  an  adult ; 
and  this  dose  given  every  four  or  six  hours  hss  been 
found,  when  persevered  in  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
longer,  to  cure  the  great  majority  of  intermittent*  in  and 
about  London.  Occasionally  this  dose  has  been  found 
inefficient,  ami  it  tweame  necessary  either  to  increase 
the  quantity  or  to  augment  its  efficiency  by  additional 
stimulus  Drs.  Fordyce  and  Huck  increased  the  quan- 
tity so  far  as  to  give  half  an  ounce,  and  even  an  ounce, 
for  a dose,  and  a few  cases  were  cured  by  this  means  ; 
hut  the  stomach  so  often  rejected  this  crude  mass,  and 
the  incessant  vomiting  which  often  followed  so  con- 
stantly retarded  the  convalescence  of  the  great  majority 
thus  treated  that  this  excess  of  dose  has  in  general  been 
abandoned.  It  was  then  found  that  an  additional  sti- 
mulus was  generally  more  efficient  than  an  increased 
quantity  of  cinchona,  and  that  a scruple  of  Cayenne 
pepper  added  to  each  drachm  of  bark  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  an  ague,  when  bark  alone  had  failed. 
Sometimes,  however,  even  bark  combined  with  Cayenne 
pepper  (piper  Indicum)  was  inefficient,  and  in  these 
obstinate  cases  opium  was  found  to  be  an  admirable 
adjuvant,  and  the  triple  compound  of  pulveris  cinchonas 
3 j.  jiiperis  indici  Bj.  c.  opiigr.j.  4“»  horis  bus  in  general 
been  found  nn  adequate  remedy  for  the  most  intractable 
intermittents  met  with  in  London. 

The  occasional  failure  of  crude  bark,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  many  auxiliary  remedies,  rendered  some  fur- 
ther additional  power  a great  desideratum,  and  we  owe 


to  Pelletier  anrl  Caventou  the  discovery  and  isolation  of 
quina,  one  of  the  alkaloid  principles  of  cinchona,  and 
which  endless  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  real 
antidote  to  the  p*ltid:tl  poison,  when  of  such  intensity 
as  merely  to  produce  intermittent  lever;  und  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subsiance  into  medicine  has  rendered  all 
other  modes  of  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  not  as 
yrt  complicated  with  organic  lesion,  unnecessary,  at  least 
in  London.  Quina  sits  easily  on  the  stomach,  even  in 
large  doses,  and  about  five  grains  are  esteemed  equiva- 
lent to  one  drachm  of  erode  powdered  bark.  There 
are  two  modes  in  which  it  may  be  exhibited,  or  in  small 
and  repealed  doses  at  short  intervals,  or  else  in  one 
large  dose  once  in  24  hours.  The  latter  method,  how- 
ever, seems  the  most  preferable,  for  on  a comparison  of 
many  cases  treated  by  one.  two,  to  five  grain  doses  given 
every  second,  fourth,  or  sixth  hour,  with  others  treated 
with  ten  grains  iii  one  dose  every  night,  it  has  resulted 
that  one  large  dose  of  quina  has  effected  the  cure  of  the 
patient  in  less  time  than  double  the  quantity  given  in 
small  and  frequent  doses  ; thus  not  only  demonstrating 
that  the  large  dose  is  more  beneficial  to  the  patient  and 
more  economical  of  quina,  but  also  that  the  cure  muat 
be  effected  rather  by  the  impression  made  on  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  than  by  the  quantity  absorbed.  The 
disulphate  of  quina  is  the  preparation  generally  used, 
and  is  probably  the  best ; and  10  grains  of  this  substance 
given  every  night  ofien  stops  the  fever  at  once,  more 
commonly  after  three  or  four  paroxysms,  und  always  in 
the  course  of  a very  few  days.  It  is  unimportant  whe- 
ther this  substance  be  given  in  pills,  out  of  camphor 
mixture,  or  in  solution  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  each  grain  of  the  salt. 
It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  whether  barker 
quina  be  exhibited,  or  whether  the  dose  be  large  or 
small,  the  patient  should  continue  its  use  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  last  paroxysm,  in  order  to  guard 
against  relapse,  for  the  diseased  actions  appear  to  be 
suspended  for  some  time  before  they  are  cured.  It  is 
desirable,  perhaps  essential,  also,  that  the  patient  should 
be  removed  from  every  source  of  the  paludal  poison. 
The  medicine  should  be  given  during  the  state  of 
rexia. 

Vhen  intermittent  fever  becomes  complicated  with 
secondary  affections  of  the  paludal  poison,  so  that  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  pleura,  or  else 
dropsy  of  those  membranes,  ensues,  the  treatment  by 
quina  must  be  either  modified  or  abandoned.  If  in- 
flammation be  the  result,  local  or  general  bleeding  must 
be  had  reoourse  to,  yet  not  to  any  extent,  for  as  the 
inflammation  depends  on  the  action  of  a poison,  the 
utmost  we  can  hope  to  effect  by  that  operation  is  to 
moderate  the  symptoms.  This  limited  bleeding  is  to  tie 
followed  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect 
the  mouth.  Fivegrainsof  calomel,  given  once  or  twice 
in  the  24  hours,  is  generally  sufficient,  Iwii  the  quan- 
tity and  frequency  of  the  exhibitions  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  seventy  of  the  attack,  and  there  are  very 
few  cases  which  do  not  yield  as  soon  as  tlie  gums  are 
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Klrmen-  affected.  The  beneficial  effects  of  calomel  are  indeed  so 
tary  Prin*  #jrillingi  that  a much  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed 
Medicine  than  in  similar  cases  of  simple  phlegmasia.*,  with 
. j—  — respect  to  refraining  from  bleeding. 

If  the  secondary  action  of  the  poison  produces  merely 
disordered  function  of  the  serous  membranes,  ending  in 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen  or  chest,  bleeding  is  unnecessary 
or  injurious,  while  mercury  is  still  the  most  useful,  and 
indeed  essential  agent;  for  few  cases  of  paludal  dropsy 
resist,  in  London,  the  action  of  five  grains  of  calomel, 
repeated  every  night  till  the  mouth  is  affected ; and  this 
medicine  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  these  cases  to 
squills,  elaterium,  digitalis,  or  any  of  the  large  class 
of  neutral  salts,  which  are  found  so  useful  in  the 
simple  forms  of  dropsy.  It  is  necessary,  should  inter- 
mittent fever  and  dropsy  co-exist,  that  quina  be  ex- 
hibited in  combination  with  the  calomel ; if  otherwise,  it 
is  unnecessary. 

When  the  paludal  poison  so  deranges  the  functions 
of  the  liver  as  to  occasion  jaundice,  mercury  is  still  the 
only  beneficial  remedy ; nor  are  large  quantities  of  it 
necessary,  for  five  grains  of  the  pilula  hydrarg.  or 
two  grains  of  calomel  every  night,  are  in  general  all  that 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  this  case, 
should  the  febrile  paroxysm  continue,  the  one  large  dose 
of  the  disulphalc  of  quina  every  night  should  be  still  ex- 
hibited. 

It  is  unusual  to  meet  in  London,  in  the  present  day.  with 
intermittent  fever  accompanied  by  acute  hepatitis  or  sple- 
nitis, so  that  we  have  few  opportunities  of  determining  the 
most  satisfactory  modes  of  treating  them  ; but  it  is  ap- 
prehended that  bleeding  and  mercury,  or  mercury  and  the 
disulphate  of  quina,  will,  according  as  the  fever  is  or  is 
not  present,  be  found  the  most  efficient  remedies,  at  least 
for  hepatitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  We  possess, 
however,  no  satisfactory  mode  of  treating  acute  splenitis, 
and  when  that  disease  becomes  chronic,  the  case  is  still 
more  hazardous.  It  seems  determined  that  mercury 
and  bleeding  in  these  cases  are  both  decidedly  injurious, 
*o  much  so  that  the  Indian  practitioners  employ  a spleen 
powder,  composed  chiefly  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  jalap.  In  this  country 
that  compound  bus  not  supported  the  character  it  has 
acquired  in  India,  and  some  few  apparently  hopeless 
cases  have  been  successfully  treated  by  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, gr.  viij.  ter  die.  Dr.  Williams,  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  has  published  some  few  cases  in  which  the 
bromide  of  potash,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  out  of  cam- 
phor mixture,  appeared  to  have  considerable  influence 
over  these  large  and  indurated  spleens.  After  the  ague 
has  been  cured  there  oHen  remains  a troublesome  and 
protracted  nervous  affection  of  one  side  of  the  head, 
hounded  by  the  sagittal  suture,  though  not  unfrequenlly 
occupying  the  occipital  portion.  A continuance  of  quina 
is  more  useful  in  removing  this  affection  than  bleeding, 
cantharides,  or  blisters. 

Cure  of  Remittent  Fever. — Quins  is  unquestionably  a 
most  efficacious  remedy,  indeed  a specific,  in  the  cure  of 
simple  intermittent  fever,  and  bleeding  and  mercury 
in  removing  most  of  its  consequences.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  these  remedies,  eithrr  separately 
or  combined,  ore  much  less  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  severe  remittent  forms  of  the  disease  ; jet,  as  they 
are  the  most  powerful  agents  we  possess,  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  their  respective  values. 

The  ancients  generally  bled,  but  most  unsuccessfully, 
in  intermitteut  fever;  and  Sydenham,  Morton,  and 


Clegborn  immediately  abandoned  that  operation  on  the  EJenw1*- 
introduciion  of  bark.  Bleeding,  therefore,  having  failed 
in  the  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  Utile  could  be  expected  Me«bnm*. 
from  it  in  the  more  severe  ones ; and  this  operation,  . , 

when  practised  on  a large  scale,  appears  to  have  effected 
little  good.  “ In  the  Walcheren  expedition,"  says  one 
of  the  medical  officers,  M I bled  patients  and  saw  others 
bleed  them,  but  it  was  only  to  see  them  die.’*  In  the 
Rangoon  expedition  bleeding  was  the  favourite  remedy, 
yet  in  less  than  three  months  one-half  of  the  British 
force  were  laid  in  their  graves.  Mr,  Ameil  says,  that 
at  Gibraltar  bleeding,  both  in  large  and  small  quantities, 
was  tried,  and  under  the  most  marked  indications,  but  '*  I 
experienced  no  favourable  results.”  In  the  treatment 
of  the  French  troops  employed  in  Africa,  M.  Maillot 
says  his  patients  became  so  frequently  delirious  or  coma- 
tose, and  in  this  state  were  carried  off  in  a few  hours,  that 
he  entirely  abandoned  the  practice.  Dr.  Davy  also  con- 
siders bleeding,  in  the  remittent  incident  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  to  be  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  East  Indies,  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  and  indeed  to  whatever 
quarter  we  turn,  we  find  the  large  majority  of  prac- 
titioners adverse  to  the  practice  of  bleeding.  Many 
speak  of  it  as  not  producing  much  mischief,  if  moderate 
in  quantity  and  early  in  its  application ; while  only  a 
few  advocate  its  extensive  use.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
then,  as  n general  princip'e,  that  bleeding  to  any  amount 
i«  either  inefficient  or  injurious  in  every  form  of  paludal 
fever.  Some  depletion,  however,  either  by  the  lancet, 
cupping,  or  leeches,  may  be  necessary  to  save  a 
threatened  organ  ; but  bleeding,  carried  to  the  extent 
which  might  be  borne  in  the  simple  phlegmasia*,  seems 
quite  unwarranted,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  poisons,  but 
by  the  experience  of  the  profession  generally. 

The  property  which  mercury  possesses  of  controlling 
many  of  the  secondary  affections  in  intermittent,  has 
caused  it  to  he  extensively  employed  in  the  cure  of  the 
remittent  and  yellow  fevers,  but  with  extremely  ques- 
tionable success.  In  the  Walcheren  expedition  it  was 
largely  used  and  fairly  tried,  yet  it  was  admitted  to 
have  most  egregiously  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
medical  officers.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  used 
with  an  equal  or  grrater  profusion  in  the  Rangoon  ex- 
pedition, and  with  what  lamentable  result  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  West  Indies  Dr.  Chbholm  has 
given  as  much  as  6000  grains  of  this  metal,  externally 
and  internally,  in  a single  case  of  yellow  fever  ; and  in 
America  it  hus  been  almost  equally  largely  employed. 

It  has  appeared  to  result,  that  mild  cases  have  recovered 
under  this  treatment,  us  they  would,  perhaps,  have  done 
under  any  other;  but  in  severe  cases  it  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  unsuccessful,  and  in  many  instances  palpably 
injurious,  and  is  now  more  commonly  used  as  a pur- 
gative than  us  nil  antidote. 

Bleeding  and  mercury,  either  separately  or  conjointly, 
having  been  proved  to  be  inefficient,  crude  bark  was 
very  generally  used  between  the  tropics  in  the  cure  of 
remittent  fever,  sometimes  throughout  the  disease,  and 
at  other  limes  only  during  the  iutervals ; and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  more  tecoveries  took  place  under  this 
treatment  than  under  any  other ; still,  however,  the 
great  irritability  of  I he  stomach  often  caused  it  to  be  re- 
jected in  every  stage,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the  patient 
often  ap|*ared  to  turn  on  the  quantity  of  wine  or  other 
nourishment  that  could  be  got  down  during  the  remis- 
sion. The  introduction  of  quina  in  the  cure  of  this 
affection  has  had  many  prejudices  and  difficulties  to 
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Elem«n-  contend  with,  from  the  previous  frequent  failure  of  haik, 
but  it  promises  to  produce  a new  epoch  in  the  treatment 
Medicine.  ***e  remittent  fever.  In  the  East  Indies  it  hns  been 
» , v found  to  possess  the  means  of  controlling  that  disease 

to  an  extent  hitherto  deemed  impossible.  In  the  West 
Indies,  also,  it  ia  now  generally  used,  and  its  great 
powers  admitted  ; and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  French  troops,  M.  Maillot  conceives 
he  has  reduced  the  mortality  Irom  one  in  four  and  a- 
half  to  about  one  in  twenty-two,  by  the  use  of  this  re- 
medy. The  doee,  however,  given  by  this  gentleman  is 
enormous,  for  in  bad  cases  he  gives  from  one  to  two 
scruples  by  the  mouth,  and  60  grains  as  an  enema;  and 
in  this  manner  he  has  in  several  instances  given  as 
much  ns  14S  grains  in  the  24  hours.  These  large  doses 
he  stales  to  have  been  generally  successful,  and  never 
produced  any  engorgement  of  the  viscera,  dropsy, 
diarrhoea,  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 

It  is  impossible,  after  such  evidence,  to  doubt  the 
great  value  ol'quina  in  the  cure  of  remittent  fever.  The 
battle,  however,  still  rages  between  those  who  would 
still  treat  this  disease  symptomatically,  or  by  moderate 
bleeding,  effervescing  draughts,  purgatives,  and  also 
supporting  the  patient  in  the  remission  by  wine,  strong 
broths,  and  those  who  prefer  the  specific  remedy.  The 
increasing  intelligence,  however,  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, will  in  a few  years  determine  the  circumstances, 
and  the  time,  and  the  dose  in  which  tills  remedy  should 
be  exhibited  ; and  if  we  make  a due  allowance  for  that 
severe  form  of  disease  which  renders  all  remedies  power- 
less, we  shall  eventually  see  it  occupy  a high  place  in 
the  cure  of  remittent  fever. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— Then  is  something  extremely 
inimical  in  an  animal  diet  in  every  case  of  disease  from 
u morbid  poi-on;  and  consequently,  though  broths  may 
be  useful  and  necessary  during  the  intermission  or  re- 
mission, the  diet  of  the  patient  from  the  commencement 
till  the  termination  of  the  disease,  whether  remittent  or 
intermittent,  should  be  strictly  ant iph logistical,  and  li- 
mited to  a milk  diet,  slops,  vegetables,  und  jellies,  and, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner,  to  some 
wine. 

Preventative  Treatment. — The  question  of  prevention 
necessarily  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  contagions  or  non- 
contagious  nature  of  paludal  fever  generally.  The  milder 
forms  of  paludal  fever  are  certaiuly  not  contagious ; for 
the  Loudon  Hospitals  often  contain  a considerable 
number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever;  yet  in  no  well- 
authenticated  instance  has  that  disease  been  known  to 
spread  to  any  patient  in  the  ward,  or  to  any  medical  or 
other  attendant.  On  the  return  of  our  troops  from 
Walcheren,  labouring  under  every  grade  of  remittent 
and  intermittent  fever,  not  one  oiderly,  nurse,  or  medical 
attendant  suffered  from  either  of  these  fevers,  who  had 
not  been  previously  exposed  to  the  setion  of  the  paludal 
poison, — the  contrary,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  what 
happened  when  they  returned  suffering  under  typhus 
from  Spain. 

In  the  West  Indies  it  is  the  common  practice  to  send 
convalescents  from  the  towns  to  the  mountains  ; but  no 
instance  is  known  of  yellow  fever  spreading  in  those 
higher  districts.  In  the  West  Indies,  also,  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  place  the  fever  as  well  as  the  other 
patients  in  contiguous  beds,  and  even  in  tier  over  tier; 
yet  no  instance  lias  been  observed  of  the  disease  spread- 
ing. In  the  years  1796-1797,  when  the  army  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  Weal 
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Indies  from  fever,  the  Inspector-Genera!  reported  to  Rfeowo- 
tbe  Army  Medical  Board  the  opinions  of  ihe  medical  Pdn* 
officers  on  the  staff  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  and  that 
report  states,  “ Contagion  or  infection  has  had  little  or  v — - 
no  share  in  the  mortality  ; and  I must  beg  to  add,  that 
it  has  never  occurred  in  a single  instance  to  my  ob- 
servation.” 

The  remittent  and  yellow  fever  rages  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  yet 
the  most  intelligent  officers  have  never  remarked  any 
appearance  of  fever  from  “ a specific  or  contagious 
source  in  India.”.  The  evidence  of  the  non-contagious 
nature  of  these  diseases  is  equally  strong  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  In  the  United  states  the  fever  hos- 
pitals huve  been  built  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country, 
and  entirely  beyond  the  local  contaminated  atmosphere 
of  their  respective  cities.  But  in  none  of  these  esta- 
blishments is  there  a single  example  of  a person  em- 
ployed about  the  yellow-fever  patients  being  attacked 
with  this  disease,  unless  he  had  been  previously  in  an 
infected  district.  This  appears  to  be  so  absolutely  the 
case,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced 
to  both  Houses  of  Congreas  in  1805,  “That  in  the 
course  of  the  several  visitations  of  this  disease,  it  has 
appeared  that  it  is  strictly  local,  incident  to  cities  and 
tide-waters  only,  ond  incommunicable  in  the  country, 
either  by  persons  or  by  goods.” 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  many  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  nurses  have  received  the  black  vomit  on  their 
hands,  faces,  and  clothes ; some  have  inoculated  them- 
selves with  it,  and  others  have  swallowed  it,  and  yet  no 
ill  consequence  has  resulted.  Beds,  also,  on  which  the 
yellow  fever  patient  has  died,  have  been  occupied,  still 
unpurified,  by  persons  in  health  or  patients  labouring 
under  other  disease,  and  yet  no  unpleasant  consequence 
has  resulted.  There  seems  no  ground,  therefore,  for  en- 
tertaining, in  the  remotest  degree,  the  doclriue  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  paludal  fevers. 

The  only  preventative  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  avoid 
those  localities  which  engender  the  paludal  poison  ; and 
in  Rome  this  precept  U so  well  known  that  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  leave  that  city  to  reside  during  the  summer 
in  the  country ; while  in  Jamaica,  from  July  to  October, 
the  only  chance  of  avoiding  an  attack,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, is  an  early  removal  to  the  mountain  residences  in 
the  interior.  If,  however,  change  of  place  is  impossible, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  reside  within  the  range  of  the 
miasmata,  we  ought  to  avoid  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
night  air,  especially  if  we  have  previously  suffered  from 
the  disease,  for  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  great.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  & relapse  commonly 
lakes  place  on  days  corresponding  to  the  paroxysm ; 
lienee  great  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold,  fatigue,  improper  diet,  easterly  winds,  great  mental 
anxiety,  or  other  excitement  on  those  days.  Europeans 
embarking  for  the  West  Indies  should  remember  that 
the  autumn  is  the  sickly  season,  while  January,  or  the 
beginning  of  winter,  is  the  season  of  greatest  health,  and 
affords  the  greatest  chances  of  the  constitution  becoming 
aedimatbe.  The  adoption  of  these  precautions  must 
undoubtedly  diminish  the  chances  of  attack,  but  the 
only  true  preventive  is  drainage,  and,  where  that  cannot 
be  effected,  the  keeping  the  waters  of  the  marsh  up  to  a 
given  level  by  means  of  flood-gates  or  other  mechanical 
contrivances. 
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Fleam-  Or  the  Fall- dal  Poisom.— Dysentery. 

Ur*  Pria-  J y 

cipU:«  of  jt  has  been  *een  that  the  paludal  poi*on,  according 

Mcuicine.  ^ ju  iateii»ity.  producer  the  various  forma  of  intermit* 
tent,  remittent,  and  of  yellow  fevers ; but  so  singular 
are  the  laws  of  this  noxious  agent,  that  fever  is  not  the 
only  disease  which  it  indicts  on  the  human  frame,  for, 
owing  to  some  modification  either  of  quality  or 
quantity,  the  miasm  also  gives  rise  to  dysentery,  a dis- 
ease which  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon,  and  whose  course  and  pheno- 
mena are  frequently  unaccompanied  byanv  febrile  symp- 
tom whatever.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  morbid 
actions  of  this  poison  end  here,  or  whether  many  forms 
of  hepatitis  and  of  splenitis  ought  not  to  be  referred  to 
its  baleful  influence.  It  is  now  intended,  however,  to 
treat  of  dysentery  only. 

Remote  Cause. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a general  pro- 
position, that  there  is  no  country  where  paludal  fever 
exists  that  dysentery  is  not  an  endemic  and  prevailing 
disease.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  China,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Canadas,  Holland, 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  many  different  parts 
of  France,  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  pre- 
valence of  intermittent  fever  and  of  dysentery  is  noto- 
rious. This  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  a given 
number  of  persons  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  paludal 
miasmata,  as  a boat's  crew  sent  ashore  in  a tropical 
climate,  the  probabilities  are  that  on  the  men  returning 
on  bourd  part  will  be  seized  with  dysentery,  and  part 
with  remittent  fever. 

Paludal  fever  and  dysentery,  moreover,  are  not  only 
conjoined  in  locality,  but  they  often  also  co-ex i«4,  pre- 
cede, or  follow  each  other  in  the  ssme  individual,  so  that 
the  fever  frequently  end*  in  dysentery,  and  the  dysen- 
tery in  remittent  fever.  This  proof  of  the  common  na- 
ture of  these  diseases  is  corroborated  by  every  writer  of 
any  celebrity,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  have 
detailed  the  diseases  of  our  armies.  It  seems  dis- 
tinctly proved,  therefore,  that  dysentery  is  a disease 
of  a specific  nature,  and  originates  in  some  peculiar 
modification  of  the  paludal  poison.  It  seems  alao  de- 
termined that  dysentery  prevails  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  intensity  of  paludal  fever.  In  Jamaica,  for 
example,  where  the  white  troops  suffer  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  91  per  cent  annually  from  paludal  fevers,  the 
cases  of  dysentery  are  to  those  of  fever  as  one  to  nine ; 
while  in  the  Madras  presidency,  where  the  troops  suffer 
from  fever  in  the  much  less  ratio  of  only  S0,V  per  cent 
annually,  the  cases  of  dysentery  are  to  those  of  fever  as 
47  ol  the  former  to  SO  of  the  latter.  It  appears  also 
that  dysentery  is  less  common  in  the  hotter  than  in  the 
colder  months,  or  arises  under  circumstances  less  fa- 
vourable to  vegetable  decomposition.  Thus  in  India 


and  China  it  is  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  when  remittent  fever  changes 
into  intermittent,  that  dysentery  greatly  prevails. 

Predisposing  Causes.-— Our  knowledge  of  these  causes 
is  derived  from  whst  principally  occurs  in  the  military 
and  naval  service;  and  from  the  sufferings  of  the  troops 
we  learn  that  exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  wet,  or  to 
fatigue,  together  wiih  the  intemperance  and  improper 
diet  incident  to  the  life  of  a soldier,  especially  on  active 
service  in  the  field,  have  at  all  times  been  found  to  be 
powerful  predisposing  causes  to  dysentery. 

The  effects  of  salt  diet  in  the  production  of  dysentery 
being  less  known  than  the  other  predisposing  causes, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  by  an  experience  of  20 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been  determined  that 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  where  the 
rations  issued  tn  the  troops  consist  of  salt  provisions 
five  days  in  the  week,  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  among  the  officers  is  as  two  to 
four  per  cent.,  while  that  among  the  soldiers  is  as  20’7, 
or  a tenfold  ratio.  On  the  contrary,  in  Jamaica,  where 
salt  provisions  are  issued  to  the  troops  only  two  days  in 
the  week,  the  mortality  from  the  same  diseases  approxi- 
mates so  nearly  between  these  two  ranks  as  to  be  almost 
an  equality.  And  corresponding  facts  to  the^e  have 
been  observed  in  Gibraltar,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
at  St.  Helena. 

In  the  navy  also  the  same  effects  of  ill -regulated 
diet  have  been  observed.  uIn  1797,”  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
" the  victualling  (of  the  navy)  was  changed,  greatly 
improved,  and  consequently  immediate  to  the  change 
the  health  of  the  seamen  improved  strikingly.  Scurvy,  ty- 
phoid fever,  dysentery , and  ulcer,  which,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  change,  bad  produced  great  havoc,  became 
comparatively  rare  in  occurrence  and  light  in  impres- 
sion,'* snd,  it  may  now  be  added,  are  hardly  known  ex- 
cept by  name. 

The  last  appearance  of  dysentery  in  London  was 
apparently  owing  to  an  insufficient  diet,  and  occurred  at 
the  Penitentiary,  Milbank,  shortly  after  its  completion. 
This  prison  is  built  on  a marsh  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames  at  hiirh-waler,  the  river  being  banked  out  by  a 
narrow  causeway.  As  long  as  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  a full  and  ample  diet  they  appear  to  have  re- 
sisted the  action  of  the  paludal  poison,  and  to  have  en- 
joyed good  health.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  dietary  lowered  than  dysentery 
of  a very  fatal  character  broke  out,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  clear  that  establishment  for  a time  of  ail  its  in- 
mates. 

There  are  few  facts  to  enable  ns  to  determine  the 
proportions  in  which  the  different  ages  suffer  from  dy- 
sentery, but  the  returns  of  the  troops  from  the  Mauritius 
show  that  the  mortality  from  this  disease  falls  principally 
on  soldiers  advanced  io  life. 
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K1wn«i>-  frame,  instead  of  having  it*  susceptibility  exhausted,  is 
unhappily  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  dysentery,  as  well 
Medt^we.  M otl,cr  for»n»  of  paludal  di-ease. 

> — v— L . Period  of  Latency. — The  time  which  the  poison  lies 

latent  in  Uw  system  before  it  produces  this  form  of  dis- 
ease is  probably  as  various  as  that  which  precedes  pa- 
ludal fever.  In  many  instances  a large  army  has  been 
affected  in  a few  hours,  while,  from  the  many  cases 
which  occur  on  shipboard,  and  at  long  dales  after  the 
ship  has  left  the  land,  it  is  probable  the  extreme  periods 
may  vary  from  a few  hours  to  a few  weeks,  or  even  a 
few  months. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
paludui  poison,  in  a less  dnse  than  that  which  produces 
the  mildest  form  of  paludal  fever,  is  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membranes  and  infects  the  blood,  mud  after  a 
given  period  of  latency  causes  dysentery  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  In  a few 
ca*es  likewise,  either  from  continuity,  sympathy,  or  a 
specific  action  of  the  poison,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
becomes  occasionally  involved  in  the  disease.  The  liver 
and  spleen  are  also  occasionally  the  seal  of  inflamma- 
tion and  of  abscess,  but  whether  from  sympathy  or  a 
specific  action  of  the  poison  is  not  determined. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  dysentery  may  assume  any  form 
and  degree  incident  to  their  structure,  a*  the  diffuse, 
the  serous  the  adhesive,  the  purulent,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive, and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  most  of  these  different 
degrees  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal  at  the  same  time.  These  inflammations  may  also 
aUack  either  the  free  or  the  adherent  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  else  its  glandular  structure;  and 
these  different  parts  may  be  either  separately  or  con- 
jointly affected.  The  pathological  phenomena,  how- 
ever, vary  in  some  degree,  according  as  the  patient  falls 
in  the  acute  or  chronic  stages  of  the  disease. 

When  the  patient  falls  in  the  acute  stage  of  dysentery, 
or  within  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack,  and  while  he 
is  yet  passing  blood,  mucus,  or  a tooee  watery  lymph, 
or  all  of  them,  but  before  pus  has  appeared  in  the  stools, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is  found  to  be  dif- 
fusely inflamed  in  patches  varying  from  a shilling,  or 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  till  the  entire  surface  of  the  colon 
is  affected.  The  colour  of  the  affected  part  is  of  a deep 
cherry  or  venous  red,  and  in  some  instances  so  nearly 
approaching  to  black  as  to  appear  sphacelated.  This 
membrane  is  also  thickened,  and  its  cohesion  so  im- 
paired that  it  appears  almost  gelatinous.  The  diameter 
of  the  intestines  is  also  contracted. 

The  glandular  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  not 
necessarily  affected  in  dysentery,  still  it  is  more  com- 
monly diseased  ; and  in  such  cases  the  follicles  are  either 
enlarged  and  transparent,  or  else  enlarged,  hard,  and 
opaque,  eccordiug  to  the  degree  of  inflammation.  The 
contents  of  the  colon  in  this  stage  are  blood,  mucus, 
and  a loose  watery  lymph,  together  with  a small  por- 
tion of  faecal  matter.  Many  early  writers  speak  of 
having  found  scybaie  in  large  quantities  but  modem 
observation  has  shown  this  circumstance  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  mesenteric  glands  arc  gorged,  but 
seldom  enlarged  in  this  stage,  while  the  meseutery  itself 
often  presents  many  red  points,  evidently  the  result  of 
inflammation. 

The  seennd  stage  commences  when  pus  appears  in 
the  stools.  In  this  country  suppuration  seldom  takes 


place  without  ulceration  ; but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  Wemen- 
the  quantity  of  pus  passed  by  stool,  sometimes  many 
ounces,  that  pus  may  be  secreted  without  ulceration : Medaeitte- 
and  Dr.  Cortiuel  states  he  has  examined  cases  in  Gua-  i , 

daloupe  in  which  no  ulceration  has  been  found,  and  yet 
pus  in  considerable  quantity  was  contained  in  the  colon. 

In  this  country  the  pathological  character  of  the  second 
stage  is  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  very 
commonly  also  of  its  glandular  structure.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  situated  at  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane, 
ami  they  usually  first  appear  as  a number  of  small 
points,  intensely  red,  which  soften,  and  ultimately  ul- 
cerate. The  ulcers  may  be  deep  or  superficial,  and 
their  edge  may  be  sharp  and  defined,  as  if  made  by  a 
punch,  or  else  broken  down  and  almost  diffluent.  In 
dysentery,  says  Chomel,  the  mucous  membrane  often 
presents  an  appearance  of  erosion,  which  is  an  illusion ; 
for  if  we  genily  pass  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  over  it 
we  detach  a reticulated  false  membrane,  and  find  the 
mucous  membrane  below  it  red  and  aofieited,  something 
like  gooseberry  jelly. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  extent  of  ulceration  is 
often  quite  astonishing ; the  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. from  the  ca*cum  to  the  rectum,  seems  one  uni- 
versal series  of  ulcers,  of'  which  a few  are  occasionally 
found  cicatrised,  while  others,  perhaps,  have  burrowed 
so  deeply  as  to  rupture  the  peritoneal  coal.  The  whole 
intestine  is  also  thickened,  contracted,  and  firmer  than 
natural. 

The  adherent  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
rarely  inflamed  in  the  acute  stuge  beyond  that  degree 
which  impairs  its  cohesion.  In  the  second  stage,  how- 
ever, it  is  frequently  the  seat  of  a number  of  small  ab- 
scesses, which  give  to  the  intestine  that  tubcrculated 
appeurance  described  by  Pringle.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  these  abscesses  at  length  inflames, 
softens,  points,  and  bursts,  and  the  pus  escaping,  ab- 
scesses of  considerable  depth  are  formed,  and  often  in 
large  numbers.  The  glandular  structure  is  also  fre- 
quently concomitantly  affected  and  uleerated. 

When  the  small  intestines  partake  of  the  inflamma- 
tion the  lower  portion  of  the  ilium  is  the  part  most  com- 
monly affected ; and  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  part 
is  either  of  a deep  venous  colour,  or  else  ardoisie , ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  indurated  or  softened,  thickened  or  ul- 
cerated. In  one  case.  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  he  found  an 
exudation  of  lymph  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
the  jejunum. 

If  lh«  stomach  participates  in  the  disease  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  merely  diffusely  inflamed,  or  of  a 
red  or  violet-colour,  its  surface  granulated,  and  its  tex- 
ture broken  by  the  slightest  touch.  More  commonly, 
perhaps,  the  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  natural, 
but  on  its  surface  a number  of  ecchymoeesor  else  small 
ulcers  are  seen  with  edge*  as  sharp,  clean,  and  perpen- 
dicular as  if  made  with  a punch. 

The  peritoneum,  unless  it  has  ruptured,  is  seldom 
either  inflamed  or  thickened,  but  often  presents  many 
injected  or  ecchymosed  points,  whieh,  when  the  intestine 
is  opened,  prove  to  be  the  base  of  some  deep-seated 
ulcer.  If  line  disease  has  terminated  in  dropsy  the  pe- 
ritoneum is  then  commonly  while,  opaque,  and  thick- 
ened, or  else  injected,  and  perhaps  granulated,  the  cavity 
containing  a large  quantity  of  albuminous  serum. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  found  enlarged,  red, 
and  softened,  sometimes  resembling  a clot  of  half  fluid 
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Ktorova-  blood,  and  sometimes  they  are  said  to  hate  been  met 
rarjr  Prin-  with  as  black  as  charcoal. 

c;pU.°f  Sir  James  Macgrigor  examined  22  bodies  that  had 
Medicine,  ^ied  dysentery  in  the  Ea*t  Indies,  and  found  the 
Vj— v_*_<  lirer  diseased  in  sixteen  ; and  from  this  and  similar 
circumstances,  many  pathologists  hare  inferred  that  the 
liver  was  in  all  cases  primarily  affected,  the  dysentery 
bein'?  merely  an  accident,  and  caused  by  obstruction  of 
the  portal  system.  In  the  Peninsular  war.  however,  the 
liver  wns  often  found  free  from  the  most  trifling  ap- 
pearance of  disease.  At  other  times,  indeed,  it  was 
altered  in  colour,  but  not  changed  in  structure ; and 
again,  its  colour  being  natural,  its  structure  was  found 
diseased,  the  vixeus  being  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual,  and  indurated  or  softened,  and  sometimes  the 
seat  of  abscess. 

The  spleen  and  pancreas  are  sometimes  found  dis- 
eased ; and  Mr.  Twining  notices  the  former  as  one  of  the 
most  fatal  complications  of  dysentery  in  the  East  Indies. 
These  viscera  are  found  either  enlarged  and  softened, 
or  enlarged  and  indurated,  the  spleen  being  sometimes 
the  seat  of  abscess.  It  seem#  probable  that  the  diseased 
states  of  the  spleen  must  be  owing  to  a specific  action 
of  the  poison,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
necessary  connexion  between  that  organ  and  the  colon. 

Symptoms. — Dysentery  is  divided  by  all  authors  into 
two  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  which  precedes  the 
appearance  of  pus  in  the  stools.  The  second  com- 
mences with  the  nppearunce  of  pus.  The  first  stage  is 
usually  short,  and  seldom  exceeds  ten  days  or  a fortnight, 
while  the  second  stage  may  last  from  a few  days  to 
many  months.  It  is  important  to  mark  this  division 
into  stages ; for  the  chance  of  being  able  to  cure  this 
intractable  disease  defiends  on  our  being  able  to  arrest 
it  before  the  apjiearance  of  pus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a disease  so  fatal  should  in  the 
first  instance  cause  little  disturbance  of  the  constitution, 
so  that  fever  is  seldom  present,  and  is  always  moderate 
when  it  is  so.  Dysentery  is  therefore  essentially  a 
colitis,  and  for  the  most  part  the  symptoms  are  local. 
Its  attack  may  he  sudden,  and  the  disease  ushered  in 
by  a short  rigor,  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  by 
some  diarrhoea,  or  a few  bilious  stools,  causing  a 
burning  sensation  of  the  anus. 

The  preliminary  stage  passed,  the  stools  become  more 
numerous,  often  10  to  20  in  the  24  hours,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Comuei,  sometimes  in  the  West  Indies 
they  amount  to  upward*  of  200  in  the  same  period,  the 
patient  being  incessantly  4‘  sur  le  siege.**  The  stools  are 
passed  in  general  w ith  great  effort,  and  consist  of  mu- 
cus. or  a white  glairy  matter  mixed  with  hlood.  By 
degrees  the  quantity  of  blood  increases,  till  at  last  a 
pure  black  blood  of  loose  consistency,  and  having  some- 
times a peculiar  foetid  gangrenous  odour  is  passed. 
This  excretion  is  accompanied  by  much  pain  or  tormina 
of  the  abdomen ; by  great  tenesmus,  and  by  great 
efforts  at  defecation,  so  that  at  length  procidence  of  the 
rectum  may  lake  place,  and  greatly  add  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient.  In  the  West  Indies,  according  to  Dr. 
Comuei,  portions  of  mucous  membrane,  varying  from  a 
few  lines  to  a few  inches,  are  often  passed  in  this  stage, 
in  a gangrenous  stale,  when  the  abdomen  becomes  tense, 
meteorized,  irritable,  and  the  patient  has  an  incessant 
desire  to  pass  urine,  which  is  always  scanty,  high 
coloured,  and  sometime*  suppressed. 

Inflammation,  however,  when  strictly  limited  to 
mucous  membranes,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 


pain,  so  that  the  patient  is  occasionally  destroyed  by  Elvtnra- 
acute  dysentery,  without  suffering  any  abdominal  pain,  U*y  Prin- 
Pain,  however,  is  a symptom  which  frequently  exists, 
sometimes  slight  and  transient,  and  relieved  by  pressure ; , 
at  others  severe  and  constant,  and  increased  on  pressure. 

Its  more  usual  scat  is  the  umbilicus,  occasionally  above 
or  below  it,  or  else  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  mesial 
line ; it  often  also  extends  down  the  thigha.  The 
different  complications  of  amount  of  pain,  and  number 
of  stools,  &c.,  cause  dysentery  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  persons  io  the  same  country,  to  vary 
from  little  more  than  diarrhcea,  to  the  severest  forms  of 
colic,  or  even  of  cholera. 

If  the  patient  recovrrs,  the  symptoms  are  mitigated, 
the  pain  ceases,  the  number  of  stools  diminish,  and  the 
flow  of  urine  is  restored.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dis- 
ease terminates  filially  in  this  stage,  hiccough,  vomiting, 
a small  and  rapid  pulse,  and  pale  sharp  features,  denote 
the  impending  close  of  the  disease.  The  intellect,  how- 
ever, is  perfect,  and  the  patient,  often  deploring  the 
fate  which  he  sees  inevitably  to  await  him,  dies  after  a 
short  ugony. 

At  the  end  of  a few  days,  however,  pus  may  be  seen 
in  the  stools,  and  (he  second  stage  be  formed,  and  the 
patient  is  now  plunged  into  the  greatest  danger.  The 
pus  passed  in  mild  cases  is  often  small  in  quantity,  but 
more  commonly  it  amounts  to  several  ounces  in  the 
24  hours,  and  may  be  voided  with  or  without  focal 
matter,  blood,  shreds  of  lymph,  and  lumps  of  a sebaceous 
substance,  the  number  of  stools  continuing  unabated, 
it  is  singular  for  how  long  a time  the  patients  met  with 
in  London  continue  to  possess  much  embonpoint,  ap- 
petite, freedom  from  pain,  and  from  all  constitutional 
affection,  notwithstanding  the  long-continued  action  of 
so  powerful  and  exhausting  a disease.  At  length  how- 
ever, the  scene  advance*  to  a close,  and  the  stools  be- 
come more  frequent,  the  tenesmus  more  distressing; 
pain,  perhaps  up  to  this  period  altogether  wanting, 
becomes  severe  and  constant,  and  occupies  a large 
extent  of  the  abdofnen,  or  else  perhaps  an  abscess  of  the 
liver  silently  forms  without  pain,  and  the  first  indication 
of  its  existence  is  its  pointing,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
patient.  Whichever  of  these  events  takes  place,  the 
patient  becomes  rapidly  altered  and  broken  by  his 
suffering*,  is  strikingly  emaciated,  and  often  earnestly 
prays  to  be  relieved  from  a life  disgusting  to  himself  and 
entirely  despaired  of  by  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
patient  in  a very  few  rare  instances  recovers,  the  local 
symptoms  gradually  yielding,  till  his  health  and  strength 
are  ultimately  restored. 

Diagtwsit. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  in  tire 
first  stage,  to  distinguish  dysentery  from  diarrhma ; but 
the  blood,  the  number  of  the  stools,  and  small  quantity 
of  fircal  matter  passed,  will,  in  times  when  dysentery  is 
prevalent,  allow  the  calm  observer  very  closely  to  ap- 
proximate to  tlve  true  nature  of  the  disease.  When 
pus  ap]iears  in  (he  stools,  unless  some  fistulous  or  other 
abscess  lias  burst  into  the  intestine,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  nsture  of  the  affection. 

fVognom. — The  prognosis  depends  much  on  die 
country  in  which  the  disease  occurs,  but  iti  hot  climates 
it  is  calculated  that  only  l in  20  or  25  falls.  On  actual 
service  these  chances  are  much  diminished.  In  the 
chronic  forms  ft  is  supposed  that  three  out  of  four  re- 
cover; but  this  is  a proportion  much  more  considerable 
than  is  obtained  in  the  London  hospitals. 

Treatment. — Perhaps  there  is  no  question  on  which 
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Klemen-  the  profession  are  so  much  agreed,  aa  on  the  inutility  of 
large  bleedings  in  dysentery.  There  are  many  authors 
Medicine.  who»  w',h  many  limitations  recommend  one  general 
i M»^dinjr ; but  in  almost  every  writer  we  find  local 

bleeding  the  rule  and  general  bleeding  the  exception ; 
while  many  physicians  omit  both  these  operations.  • 

As  quina  is  unquestionably  a specific  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  the  milder  and  uncomplicated  forms  of  paludal 
fever,  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  a most  direct  and  be- 
neficial influence  in  the  cure  of  dysentery;  but  so  singular 
are  the  laws  of  the  paludal  poison,  that  as  a general 
rule,  its  exhibition^  o any  form  or  quantity,  and  in  any 
stage,  has  proved  rather  injurious  than  sanatory. 

The  favourable  and  almost  specific  actions  of  mer- 
cury in  many  of  the  secondary  actions  of  the  paludal 
poison  make  an  investigation  into  the  effects  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  cure  of  dysentery  a matter  of  much  in- 
terest, especially  as  it  has  been  extensively  used,  and  in 
many  cases  with  unquestionable  benefit  We  regret, 
however,  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Some  prescribe  it  in  the  acute  stage,  others 
restrict  its  use  to  the  chronic  stage,  some  give  it  in  every 
stage,  while  others  think  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  when 
the  tormina  is  relieved.  Some  also  give  it  in  scruple 
doses,  others  more  moderately*  hut  push  it  till  the 
mouth  is  affected,  while  others  give  it  only  in  small 
doses.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  Sir  James 
Macgrigor  seems  to  think  this  medicine  is  applicable 
only  to  the  dysentery  of  panicular  countries,  and  that 
the  dysentery  of  India  and  of  Europe  are  different 
diseases, — dysentery  being  readily  cured  by  calomel  in 
India,  while  in  the  Peninsular  war,  that  medicine  was 
only  decidedly  useful  in  dysentery  complicated  with  liver 
complaints.  If  given  under  other  circumstances,  or  in 
the  early  stage  and  before  venesection,  or  in  the  more 
advanced  stage,  particularly  when  ihere  was  hectic,  with 
extensive  erosion  or  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  it  was 
invariably  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  and  to 
hasten  the  fatal  termination.  Ipecacuanha  also  was 
formerly  much  in  vogue  as  a specific  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to  any  such  pro- 
perty. It  follows  that  neither  blecdinir,  quina,  or 
calomel,  are  antidotes  to  this  form  of  paludal  disease, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no  exclusive  plan  of  treat- 
ment applicable  to  all  cases.  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  employing  geueral  and  local 
bleeding,  and  also  calomel,  in  cases  of  hepatic  compli- 
cations, we  have  beyond  this  only  the  general  principles 
to  guide  us  of  allaying  irritation  and  of  controlling,  if 
possible,  the  diarrhma  ; and  the  best  general  rules  that 
we  possess  are  those  recommended  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
grigor to  be  adopted  in  the  army,  and  acknowledged 
by  him  to  be  derived  from  Dr.  Somers. 

“ We  commenced,”  says  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  **  by 
copious  venesection,  and  immediately  afterwards  gave 
pnlv.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  xij.  every  hour,  which  was  re- 
peated three  times,  with  plenty  of  barley-water,  and 
profuse  sweating  was  encouraged  for  six  or  eight  hours. 
A pill  of  three  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  was 
administered  every  second  night,  and  in  the  intervening 
day  3 ij.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
light  broth.  The  venesection  was  to  be  repeated  while 
the  state  of  strength  and  poise  permit  it,  until  the  stools 
are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  blood,  following  up  Dover’s 
powder  as  a sudorific. 

* In  cases  where  the  pains  were  excruciating  and 


attended  with  tenesmus,  the  warm  bath  gave  instau-  Klemen- 
taneous  relief.  This  plan  being  steadily  persevered  in  *ftrJ‘ 
for  a few  days  the  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  intes-  Ntdkioe 
tinal  canal,  which  had  excited  symptomatic  fever  * 

throagbout  the  general  system,  was  found  to  relieve  and 
make  way  for  returning  health.  In  this  stage  gentle 
tonics,  with  light  nourishing  diet  cautiously  exhibited, 
and  at  first  given  but  in  very  moderate  proportions, 
were  introduced  with  the  happiest  effects, 

**  This  disease  was  not  unfrequenlly  cut  short  by  the 
above  plan.  If,  however,  the  second  stage  advanced, 
and  the  disease  became  chronic,  a different  mode  of 
treatment  was  pursued,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  if  the 
disease  had  not  been  of  long  duration,  the  intestinal 
canal  not  much  disorganized,  or  nut  complicated  with 
other  diseases. 

“ The  first  indication  in  this  stage  was  to  relieve  the 
tenesmus  and  procure  easy  stools,  and  with  this  view 
ipecacuanha  was  given,  sometimes  with  calomel,  some- 
times without  it.  The  neutral  salts  were  given,  or  oleum 
ricini,  jalap,  and  various  other  medicines  of  the  Fame 
class.  The  second  indication  was,  to  relieve  the  num- 
ber of  the  stools  and  to  restore  tone  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  With  this  view  Dover’s  powder,  pulv.  cret* 
comp.  c.  opio— astringents  and  demulcents,  with  aroma- 
tics were  given,  occasionally  interspersing  luxativi-s,  and 
obviating  particular  symptoms  as  they  occurred.  Lastly, 
an  infusion  of  bitters  was  given  to  restore  tone  to  the 
relaxed  intestine." 

In  addition  to  these  remedies  Sir  James  Macgrigor 
states,  that  the  balsam  of  copaibB,  an  infusion  of  Ca- 
lumba,  hsmatoxylum,  kino,  and  catechu,  assisted  by 
opium  occasionally,  gave  much  relief,  and  also  the  throw- 
ing up  a variety  of  enemata,  and  especially  one  of  a 
strong  solution  of  superacetas  plumbi ; white  in  cases  of 
liver  affection  he  adds,  “ that  friction  of  the  abdomen, 
with  mercurial  ointment,  gave  the  least  irritation,  and 
at  the  same  time  produced  lets  debility.” 

Such  is  a statement  of  the  practice  pursued  in  dysen- 
tery during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  on  a scale  whose 
magnitude  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  even  in  modern 
times.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the  returns,  we  find  it 
highly  probable  that  not  more  than  two  out  of  three  of 
those  attacked  ultimately  recovered. 

In  general  the  dysenteric  patient  is  not  admitted  into 
the  London  hospitals  until  the  disease  has  passed  into 
the  second  stage ; and  in  candour  it  must  lie  allowed 
there  h no  class  of  disease  which  offers  so  few  chances 
of  recovery.  On  the  Continent  the  ueutral  salts  and 
mild  purgative  medicines  are  highly  spoken  of;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  b»w  these  substances,  having 
no  specific  power  over  the  disease,  can  be  beneficial  in 
a highly  ulcerated  state  of  the  intestine.  Of  oil  the 
purgatives,  however,  two  ounces  of  an  infusion  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, 3 j.  to  Ib.j.  of  bailing  water,  combined  with  iqv. 
to  111 x.  of  the  tine,  npii,  and  exhibited  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  appear  to  be  best;  but  the  disease,  though  miti- 
gated, is  seldom  cured  by  this  means.  Mercury  also, 
in  whatever  dose  or  form  exhibited,  hat  not  appeared 
to  take  up  the  disease,  or  only  temporarily  to  benefit  the 
patient.  Vegetable  tonics,  containing  tannin,  as  kino, 
luemotoxylum,  or  catechu,  however  prepared  or  com- 
bined, give  temporary  relief,  but  are  ultimately  ineffi- 
cient The  mineral  acids  are  also  seldom  useful. 

Among  the  mineral  astringents  the  sulphate  of  copper 
has  been  much  spoken  of;  hut  during  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  when  it  was  prescribed,  from  some  supposed 
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virtue,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  its  use  was 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  severe  diarrhoea  which 
followed  its  exhibition.  Enemata,  it  may  be  slated,  of 
whatever  description,  have  almost  universally  failed  even 
in  relieving  the  patient.  Of  the  remedies  less  known  and 
leas  used,  the  salicioe  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  four, 
or  every  six  hours,  appears  to  have  the  property  of  cur- 
ing the  milder  forms  of  dysentery,  when  opiates  give 
but  little  relief.  A few  cases  have  been  treated  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  by  balsatni  Canadensis,  gr.  v.  opii 
gr.  fa  6*u  horis,  and  the  patients  so  treated  have  re- 
covered. Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburgh,  says  h* 
treated  from  60  to  80  cases  of  well-marked  dysentery, 
after  preliminary  purging  with  calomel  or  castor  oil, 
with  J f«.  of  apirttos  terebinthina.*,  and  that  a very  large 
proportion  recovered. — Med.  Gax.  Feb.  1844. 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment — The  patients 
should  be  limited  to  slops,  milk,  hroths,  and  at  most 
a fish  diet,  with  a small  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy. 
They  should  carefully  avoid  cold  and  wet  and  night  air. 
In  paludal  districts  they  should  also  be  warmly  clad. 


Or  the  Poison  of  Crouia  Indica. 

The  formidable  disease  to  which  this  poison  gives  rise 
is  remarkable  for  its  sudden  and  great  eruption  in 
Bengal  in  1817,  and  for  its  subsequent  fearful  spread 
not  only  over  the  Peninsula  of  India,  bat  also  over  the 
greater  port  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  medical  his- 
tory of  India  is  w>  imperfect,  however,  being  up  to  1774 
limited  to  two  private  letters , written  by  Dr.  Paisly, 
copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  older 
surgeons  practising  in  that  country,  and  to  the  im- 
perfect works  of  Bontius,  that  many  persona  have 
doubted  whether  this  peculiar  disease  « or  is  not  of 
secondary  formation. 

There  are  traces  of  cholera  in  India,  however,  in  the 
most  ancient  records  of  the  Brahmins.  While  Mr. 
Curtis  has  given  an  account  of  a disease  which  he  wit- 
nessed iu  the  yeans  1782-3,  both  at  Madras  and  Ceylon, 
so  perfectly  identical  with  the  cholera  Indies  of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  no  question  that  this  disease 
must  have  existed  occasionally  cndcmically  or  epide- 
mically in  India  at  former  periods.  The  remarkable 
fact,  however,  of  its  spread  from  India  generally  over 
the  globe,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  an  entirely 
new  circumttanre  in  its  history. 

Remote  Cause. — The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  is 
unquestionably  a poison,  for  at  no  former  period  has  a 
person  in  good  health  in  this  country  been  known  to 
become  in  a tew  minutes  shrivelled  up  ; his  whole  body  to 
be  of  an  icy  coldness;  his  face  and  extremities  to  turn 
purple,  and  with  or  without  vomiting  of  a peculiar  fluid 
like  rice-water,  to  die  in  a few  hours.  Neither  is  it  expli- 
cable on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a poison  that 
this  disease  should  spread  over  countries,  which,  in  re- 
spect to  climate,  soil,  geological  formation,  and  also  to 
the  moral  and  physical  habits  of  the  population,  are  the 
most  opposite  to  those  where  it  first  originated.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  Cholera  Indicm  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  a poison,  whence  does  it  originate,  and  how  is 
it  generated  ? 

This  disease  having  broken  out  in  the  8uderbunds  or 
low  country  of  Bengal,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
poison  has  a paludal  origin.  The  hypothesis,  however, 
of  this  poison  havings  paludal  origin  *eems  untenable, 
for  the  disease  it  gives  rise  to  do«  s nut  follow  the  ordi- 


nary laws  of  paludal  diseases,  since  Cholera  Indica  has  Kkmsn- 
prevailed  in  districts  far  remote  from  every  source  of 
marsh  effluvia,  spreading  to  countries  of entirely  different 
formation,  and  raging  in  seasons  when  paludal  diseases  . r _ 1 
cease  to  exist.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  this  is  a 
peculiar  poison,  generated  in  marshy  countries,  and 
giving  rise  to  a disease  which  spreads  by  contagion. 

Still  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  on  no  point  are  the 
profession  more  agreed  than  on  the  wm-coatagiuus  nature 
of  Cholera  Indica,  a disease  which  continues  to  prevail 
in  Iudia  with  great  violence,  and  yet  has  shown  no 
similar  tendency  to  spread. 

If  we  look  to  the  circumstance  of  Cholera  Indica 
spreading  over  all  countries  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  hypothesis  cm'  the  poison  having  a telluric  origin 
is  much  more  accordant  with  the  facta. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  generated  helow  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  consequently  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  its  course 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  seasons.  Again,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  in  any  degree  a central  origin,  this  * 
circumstance  will  readily  explain  why  the  miasmata, 
percolating  with  different  facilities  the  different  super- 
incumbent strata,  may  bunt  forth  at  distant  and  remote 
places,  forming  new  centres  or  foci  of  the  disease, 
although  the  general  course  of  the  stream  may  he 
uniform.  We  can  readily  understand,  also,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis. why  it  may  affect  particular  hues  of  country,  as 
the  banks  of  rivers,  the  soil  lying  more  loosely  and 
lightly  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Some  physicians  have  imagined,  from  the  streams  of 
the  poison  having  sometimes  diverged  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  or  else  proceeding  east  and  west,  have 
trended  to  the  north  or  south,  that  the  pnson,  if  not  the 
electric  or  magnetic  fluid  itself,  must  be  extricated  by 
their  agency.  This  moy  perhaps  be  the  cane,  bat 
electricity  certainly  is  not  the  poison  itself,  for  cholera 
has  been  observed  to  rage  in  every  country  under  very 
different  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
equally  when  that  element  lias  been  in  a state  of  equi- 
librium, and  when  it  has  been  most  disturbed. 

The  history  and  habits  of  this  poison,  independently 
of  its  action  on  the  human  frame,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  is  sporadic  and  epidemic;  and  its  epidemic 
progress  is  as  follows : — 

The  progress  of  epidemic  Cholera  Indies,  in  1817, 
is  extremely  remarkable.  It  originated  in  Jesaore, 
and  the  country  around  that  city  in  August,  1817, 
whence  it  spread  cast  and  went.  The  western  branch 
proceeded  towards  Calcutta,  and  after  devastating 
that  city,  continued  its  coarse  aiong  the  Ganges,  till 
it  readied  the  grand  army,  about  400  miles  from 
Calcutta,  and  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinde,  in 
expectation  of  a war  with  the  Pindarees.  Having 
reached  that  point,  it  penetrated  southward  into  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  in  three  great  streams.  The  first 
proceeded  from  Calcutta  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
till  it  reached  Madras,  while  the  other  two  proceeded 
from  the  army  as  from  a centre  along  its  lines  of  com- 
munication, till  the  one  reached  Madras,  the  other 
Bombay — each  town  in  its  path  becoming  infected, 
and  constituting  a new  fiicus,  whence  the  disease  spread 
all  around.  Having  reached  the  two  southern  presi- 
dencies, it  continued  its  rout  southward  along  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  till  it  reached  Ceylon, 
and  from  Ceylon  it  advanced  to  its  extreme  southern 
limit,  the  Mauritius. 
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The  cholera  doe*  nol  appear  to  have  spread  to  the 
*dpleaoT  Wts*wan*  India  for  about  three  years;  but  in  July, 
Medicine.  1921,  or  shortly  after  its  re-ap(*anince  in  Bombay,  it 
«•  t— y - ' broke  out  at  Muscat,  Bu>heer.  and  Bussorah,  the  three 
principal  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  those  points 
two  principal  streams  a ruse,  or  one  which,  proceeding 
westward,  reached  the  Syrian  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  1623  ; while  the  other  advanced  northward,  till 
it  reached  Astrakan  in  Europe,  a port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  At  both  these 
points,  however,  the  disease  now  died  away. 

The  progress  of  cholera  eastward  wax  as  formidable 
and  as  remarkable  as  that  westward.  From  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  and  Ceylon,  the  cholera,  in  1817,  crossed 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  broke  out  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Arracan  in  1818,  reached  Penang  in  1819.  und  made  its 
way  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  devastating  Java 
and  the  Spice  Islands,  till  it  reached  Timor,  its  extreme 
south-eastern  limit.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
malady  was  marked  by  one  of  those  terrific  outbreaks 
of  barbarian  violence  which  have  more  than  once  added 
to  the  teiTors  of  this  pestilence*  The  natives  accusing 
the  Chinese  and  Europeans  of  magic,  and  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  disease,  rose  upon  them,  and  15.090  lives 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  struggle.  In  its  progress 
to  the  northward  it  reached  Canton  in  1820,  and  Pekin 
in  the  following  year,  and  committed  great  ravages  in 
the  populous  empire  of  China.  Having  thus  reached  its 
extreme  eastern  limit,  the  stream  passed  the  northern 
wall,  took  a retrograde  course,  passing  through  Tartary, 
desolated  many  parts  of  Mongolia,  and  at  length  reached 
Orenberg,  a Russian  city,  situated  on  the  Tartar  frontier, 
about  400  miles  north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  1829 ; 
but  whether  this  stream  subsided  altogether,  or  survived 
till  1831,  is  not  determined. 

The  progress  of  cholera  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  Europe  till  the  year  1829,  when  again  it  established 
itself  in  Astrakan,  by  the  revival  of  the  western  branch, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  the  eastern  branch.  Hie  disease, 
however,  once  more  died  away  in  that  city ; but  in  1&31 
it  again  relumed,  breaking  out  fora  third  time  in  Astra- 
kan, on  the  20th  of  July.  It*  re-appearance  in  this 
quarter  forms  a new  epoch  in  the  progress  and  history  of 
cholera,  for  it  now  pursued  its  course  throughout 
Europe,  and,  in  addition  to  its  cold  stage,  now  came 
armed  with  a severe  and  fatal  fever,  which  had  not  been 
observed,  or  but  rarely,  in  India. 

The  European  stream,  as  it  may  now  be  termed, 
formed  two  branches,  one  of  less  moment,  which  spread 
westward  into  the  Cossack  country,  while  the  other 
extended  up  the  Volga  till  it  reached  Moscow,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1831.  Moscow  now  became  a new  centre  of 
infection,  from  which  three  more  principal  branches 
streamed  over  this  country  ; one  taking  a northerly  di- 
rection reached  Archangel,  in  May,  1831.  Another 
accompanied  the  Russian  troops  in  their  invasion  of 
Poland,  while  another  passed  along  the  route  to  St. 
Petersburg,  which  capital,  notwithstanding  numerous 
cordons  of  troops,  it  reached  in  the  month  of  June, 
1831.  The  disease  fYom  these  two  latter  points  con- 
tinued to  spread  westward  till  Warsaw  became  affected, 
and  from  this  city,  as  from  a new  centre,  it  again  pro- 
gressed westward,  following  ihe  usual  law  of  adhering 
to  the  great  roads  and  banks  of  rivers,  till  it  reached 
Berlin  and  Vienna ; the  former  capital  being  attacked 
in  August,  1831,  and  the  latter  in  September  of  the 
following  year,  and  from  these  points  it  gradually  spread 


nearly  over  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  cast  of  the  Elbe,  Elenwa- 
till  among  other  place*  it  reached  Hamburg  ; and  the  'Si*!? 
next  new  locus  after  Hamburg,  in  spite  of  a rigorous  quu-  Medina*, 
rantine,  was  the  port  of  Sunderland,  on  our  own  shores; 
no  continental  port  westward  of  the  Rhine  being  yet 
afTcctrd.  The  first  case  of  cholera  observed  in  England, 
was  on  the  26th  of  October,  1831.  From  Sunderland 
it  spread  north  and  south,  and  reached  Edinburgh,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1832,  and  London  on  the  26ih  of 
the  same  month,  while  it  infected  Dublin  about  a 
month  later,  or  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1832.  The  cho- 
lera having  now  reached  the  extreme  point  of  western 
Europe  divided  into  two  branches  one  of  which  pursued 
its  course  westward  till  K reached  America,  while  the 
other  retrograded  to  the  south-east,  and  invaded  France, 

Italy,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  generally,  as  far 
as  Malta.  It  also  attacked  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
north-western  coast  of  Africa,  when  the  disease,  though 
still  prevalent  in  India,  died  away.  Such  is  a slight 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  cholera,  a course  in  no  degree 
dissimilar  to  that  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  various 
rnfluenze  which  have  so  frequently  and  so  extensively 
affected  the  world. 

In  pursuing  its  course,  the  poison  of  cholera  appears 
to  have  been  developed  in  two  different  manners,  pro- 
bably according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  somciimes 
forming  one  or  more  centres,  from  which  the  disease 
radiated  in  every  direction,  and  again  running  in  lines 
of  no  great  breadth,  the  country  on  either  side  being 
hcaHhy.  The  instances  of  its  acting  eccentrically  were 
many,  as  at  its  outbreak  at  Jessore  and  Calcutta,  and 
also  at  London  and  Paris,  the  country  around  those 
capitals  being  extensively  infected.  The  examples  of 
its  acting  in  lines  or  hells  are  also  numerous.  In  the 
case  of  the  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  the  space  of  50  miles,  made  the  difference 
between  exemption  from  the  disease  or  death.  There 
were  also  in  India  many  instances  of  corps  marching  in 
parallel  lines  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  and 
keeping  up  the  most  free  communication,  and  yet 
in  the  one  the  cholera  has  been  raging,  while  the  other 
has  continued  healthy.  Also,  sometimes  after  running 
a long  course  on  one  side  of  the  Ganges,  it  would,  as  if 
arrested  by  xotne  unknown  agent,  at  once  stop,  and, 
taking  a rapid  sweep  across,  lay  all  waste  on  the  opposite 
hank.  The  same  fact  was  also  observed  in  Canada. 

In  other  instances,  the  disease  would  sometimes  take  a 
complete  circle  round  a village,  and  leaving  it  un- 
touched. pass  on  as  it  were  wholly  to  depart  the  district. 

Then  after  a lapse  of  a few  weeks  or  even  month*,  it 
would  suddenly  return,  and  scarce  re-appearing  in  the 
parts  which  hnd  undergone  it*  previous  ravages,  would 
nearly  depopulate  the  spot  which  had  so  lately  congra- 
tulated itself  on  its  escape.  Again,  in  its  progress  along 
the  Ganges  it  passed  over  many  large  towns  and  cities, 
as  Banda,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  places  which  lay 
in  the  direct  route  from  Calcutta  to  the  camp  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  then,  like  a receding 
wave,  only  the  more  heavily  ftll  on  them  the  following 
year. 

In  some  fortunate  instances  the  country  over  which 
the  cholera  has  thus  passed  has  escaped  altogether. 

Hanover,  for  example,  with  the  exception  of  Lunenburg, 
escaped,  as  did  also  the  principal  towns  in  Saxony,  as 
Leipsic  and  Dresden.  Weimar,  Gotha,  Anhalt,  Heasia, 
Brunswick.  Mecklenburg,  aud  Bavaria,  likewise  es- 
caped the  disease,  as  did  many  countries  to  the  south 
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Klamen-  of  Vienna,  as  Carinthia,  Stiermark,  and  the  Tyrol, 
though  surrounded  by  infected  districts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  streams  of  cholera  on  the 

■ , ..  whole  steadily  advanced  in  their  course,  but  they  did  not 

proceed  at  an  uniform  pace, — the  rale  of  progression 
varying  in  different  countries.  In  the  year  1917,  the 
cholera  had  overrun  in  India,  in  three  months,  a space 
westward  of  not  leas  than  400  miles,  while  to  the  south 
it  had  penetrated  no  farther  than  Ganjam,  only  88 
miles  from  Calcutta,  in  aix  months.  In  the  next  six 
months,  however,  it  had  extended  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion  over  more  than  four-filth*  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
reached  Pekin  about  the  same  lime  it  attacked  Muscat, 
the  former  being  twice  the  distance  of  the  latter.  In 
Europe  its  progress  was  equally  capricious.  It  travelled 
from  the  Caspian  to  Vologda  and  Pskou,  within  100 
mile'  of  the  Bultic,  at  a rate  which  would  have  infected 
all  Europe  in  three  months,  while  it  did  not  reach  Riga, 
only  190  miles  distant  from  the  latter  town,  till  eight 
mouths  after.  Its  rate,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
most  retarded  in  its  retrograde  movement ; for  it  took 
six  years  after  London  was  infected  to  reach  Rome,  and 
about  seven  years  to  travel  from  Pekin  to  Astrakun.  In 
h word,  it  took  only  one  year  to  span  the  base  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  while  it  occupied  20  years’  to 
compass  the  globe. 

In  Europe,  and  alsoin  India,  cholera  has  prevailed  in  all 
seasons,  ut  all  periods  of  the  year,  and  under  every  degree 
of  heat  or  cold,  of  dryness'or  moisture.  It  is  remark- 
able,  however,  that  (here  is  in  India  a period  termed  the 
cholera  season.  In  Bengal,  for  instance,  this  season  usu- 
ally begins  with  the  heats  of  March  and  April,  when 
the  cases  are  few  ; in  May,  the  disease  is  generally  at 
its  height,  and  is  more  nr  less  epidemic,  while  in  June 
and  July  it  begins  to  decline,  and  on  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold  weather,  in  October,  it  so  far  disappears,  that  the 
cholera  season  is  said  to  be  terminated  for  that  year. 

Although  the  cholera  has  raged  in  countries  of  every 
altitude,  has  devastated  the  high  table  lands  of  Nepaul, 
and  even  attacked  the  medical  dep£t  at  Landurn,  si* 
mated  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a height 
which  iu  Europe  is  almost  the  region  of  perpetual 
anow,  yet  in  general  it  follows  a law  common  to  many 
other  epidemics,  or  a marked  disposition  to  affect  low 
mar**hy  situations  and  the  hanks  of  rivers,  while 
healthier  und  more  elevated  tracts  have  lieen  more 
slowly  attacked,  and  more  quickly  freed  from  it. 

The  last  remarkable  circumstance  we  shall  notice  re- 
lating to  this  poison,  and  which  is  perfectly  inexplicable, 
and  not  known  t«  be  common  to  any  other  morbid  poi- 
son. is,  that  iu  Europe  and  America  the  disease  has 
been  accompanied  by  a series  of  new  and  terrible  symp- 
toms, unknown,  or  nearly  so,  in  India,  a second  or 
febrile  stage  being  added,  and  which  most  commonly 
destroyed  the  patient  after  he  had  successfully  struggled 
through  the  cold  stage,  as  if  the  poisons  of  cholera  and 
of  typhus  fever  had  conjoined,  forming  a new  compound 
which  had  the  deleterious  properties  of  !m>IH  diseases. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Paris  were  estimated  at  18,402,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  all  ages,  including  newborn  children,  were  liable 
to  this  disease,  but  that  the  mortality  was  least  from 
6 years  to  20,  greater  from  30  to  40,  and  greatest  of  all 
in  old  age.  The  influence  of  sex  in  predisposing  to 
cholera  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  determined  ; for  in  Cal- 
cutta, of  the  native  inhabitants  attacked  with  cholera, 
the  males  were  to  the  females  as  four  to  one,  while  in 


Bombay  the  proportion  was  as  7 to  25.  In  Canada  the 
soldient*  wive*  were  observed  to  suffer  nearly  in  an 
equal  proportion  with  their  husbands  ; and  this  wus  the  Mwdieiae. 
case  among  the  civil  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar 

In  all  countries  the  lower  classes  have  always  suffered 
in  a much  greater  proportion  than  the  upper  classes. 

In  Cnlculia  the  disease  ran  a wide  career  ol  destruction 
in  the  native  town,  while  the  **  City  of  Palaces,'*  in- 
habited by  the  English,  was  much  less  affected  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  and  the  same  disproportion 
has  been  observed,  in  Bombay.  In  general  also  it 
has  been  observed  among  the  native  inhabitants  of 
India,  that  the  Bramin  and  Banian  merchant  suffered 
less  than  the  Ryot  or  farmer,  while  the  poor  outcast 
Pariah  suffered  the  most  of  all.  In  every  town  in 
Europe  also  it  has  been  observed  that  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  those  resident  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
have  suffered  infinitely  more  than  the  upper  classes. 

In  military  lific  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Sepoy 
suffered  more  thau  the  European  soldier  living  in 
India.  This  perhaps  is  true  in  some  instances ; but 
the  returns  of  the  Madras  army  allow  this  not  to  have 
been  the  fact  in  that  Presidency  ; for  the  European  sol- 
dier* attacked  appear  to  have  been  as  one  to  three, 
while  of  Lhe  Sepoy  force  it  was  only  one  in  four  and  a 
half.  In  the  Indian  army  also  it  appears  to  have  been 
universally  observed,  that  the  officer  suffered  in  a less 
proportion  than  the  soldier,  the  cavalry  than  the  in- 
fantry, and  the  infantry  less  thun  the  hard -labouring 
ill-fed  camp-follower.  The  troops  on  march  likewise 
universally  suffered  more  than  the  troops  in  quarters. 

The  effects  of  a poor  diet  will  perhaps  be  belter  un- 
derstood, by  stating  that  the  European  suffers  less  than 
the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Mohammedan,  who  is  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  than  the  Hindoo,  except  during 
their  rigid  fasts,  when  the  Mohammedans  suffered  in  a 
much  larger  ratio. 

Susceptibility  exhausted. — The  actual  number  of 
persons  attacked  uut  of  any  given  population  appears 
to  have  varied  very  greatly.  Mr.  Scott  has  stated,  that 
in  the  marching  corps  it  ha*  varied  from  17  to  330  per 
corps  of  about  1000  men  ; and  in  no  instance,  even  in 
alt  the  wretchedness  of  the  Indian  towns,  has  the  com- 
munity suffered  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  population. 

In  Europe,  Moreau  de  Ionnfes  has  given  the  following 
estimate  as  on  approximation  to  the  probable  numbers 
attacked  in  this  part  of  the  world : In  France,  1 in  300  ; 

Russia,  1 in  20;  Austria,  1 in  30;  Poland,  1 in  32; 

Prussia,  1 in  100;  Belgium  1 in  120;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1 in  131;  Holland.  1 in  144;  Germany, 

1 in  700.  The  circumstance  of  one  attack  by  no  means 
armed  the  constitution  against  a second  in  the  same  or 
any  subsequent  year  ; still  a repetition  of  the  disease  in 
the  same  party  in  the  same  year  was  rare. 

Co-exists. — The  poison  of  cholrra  is  capable  of  co- 
existing with  many  other  poisons.  Several”  patients 
were  attacked  while  labouring  under  syphilis.  One 
man  labouring  under  small-pox  was  attacked,  when  the 
puslates  immediately  shrivelled  mid  dried  up.  Typhus 
fever  and  cholera  ran  constantly  into  each  other,  and 
sometimes  cholera  terminated  in  intermittent.  No  dis- 
ease has  yet  been  remarked  aa  giving  an  exemption  to 
cholera. 

Modes  of  Absorption. — We  possess  no  data  to  enable 
us  to  determine  hv  what  tissue  the  poison  is  absorbed ; 
but  it  is  probably  the  mucous  tissue,  and  infects  the 
blood ; for  that  fluid  *a  found  greatly  altered,  certainly 
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EUmen-  Jn  its  constituent  parts,  if  not  in  its  chemical  qua- 
d^«no“'  i,li<,s- 

Medicine.  Period  of  Latency. — The  period  of  latency  probably 
^y— L ^ varies  considerably,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  ex- 
tremely short.  The  King's  41st  regiment  arrived  in 
two  divisions  from  England  at  Madras,  and  within 
three  days  of  their  arrival  the  cholera  was  raging  among 
them.  The  minimum  of  time  is  undetermined  ; but 
troop*  leaving  their  barracks  perfectly  healthy  have 
been  a Hacked  after  a few  hours'  march.  .Again,  a 
vessel  sailing  from  an  Indian  port  has  reached  the  line 
before  the  disease  has  broken  out, — a voyage  seldom 
performed  in  less  than  a fortnight. 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  this  disease  is,  that  a 
poison  bus  been  absorbed  and  infects  the  blood,  and 
that  after  a given  period  it  produces  disordered  action 
of  the  muscles  or  parts  supplied  by  the  spinal  cord,  also 
of  the  lungs  or  parts  supplied  by  the  eighth  pair,  and 
likewise  of  the  alimentary  canal  generally,  or  parta 
supplied  by  the  great  sympathetic.  Again,  if  the  disease 
passes  into  the  second  Mage,  it  produces  in  addition 
fever  and  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  depressing  influence  of  this  poison  is  so  great 
that  life  has  frequently  been  destroy cd  in  a few  mo- 
ments, and  not  unfrequently  in  two  or  three  hours.  It 
will  be  plain,  then,  that  a poison  so  powerful,  so  sud- 
denly overwhelming  all  Nature’s  efforts  at  resistance, 
does  not  allow  time  in  many  cases  for  any  secondary  or 
specific  actions  to  be  set  up.  I n those  patients,  therefore, 
who  have  fallen  in  the  first  stage,  or  within  43  hours  of 
the  attack,  rarely  has  there  been  found  any  alteration 
of  structure  in  any  organ  or  tissue,  unless  the  disease 
has  been  preceded  by  long-continued  diurrhcca,  in 
which  case  the  follicular  structure  of  the  intestinal  canal 
has  been  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  intestine  filled 
mors  or  less  with  a turbid,  inodorous,  semi-diaphanous 
fluid,  usually  compared  to  a thin  starch  or  rice-water, 
the  remains  of  that  immense  secretion  which  has  taken 
place  during  life,  and  which,  being  tested,  has  been 
found  sometimes  acid  and  sometimes  alkaline.  A layer 
of  greyish  mucus  has  also  been  found  coating  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
without  a trace  of  bile,  although  the  gall-bladder  is 
usually  filled  with  that  fluid.  If  the  first  stage  has 
been  prolonged  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  U of  a livid  colour,  and  in  some  instances  has 
resented  a matnmillated  appearance,  probably  caused 
y an  enlargement  of  the  follicles ; for,  according  to 
Dr.  Budd,  by  drawing  the  coats  of  the  stomach  between 
the  finger  and  the  thumb,  and  using  some  pressure,  a 
white  opaque  fluid  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  mammil- 
luied  appearance  effaced. 

The  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys,  have  in  gene- 
ral been  found  gorged  with  blood,  aud  this  engorge- 
ment extends  even  to  the  bones,  which,  Louis  rays,  ap- 
pear as  if  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  madder.  The 
bladder  is  contracted  and  empty.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  cord  are  in  general  congested,  and  the 
substance  ot  the  brain  dotted  with  more  puncla  cruenta 
than  usual. 

Such  are  the  appearances  which  the  body  has  pre- 
sented, when  the  patient  has  fallen  in  the  Aral,  or 
asphyxiated,  or  pul-eless  stage ; and  the  phenomena  are 
said  to  differ  in  no  respect  Irom  thewe  observed  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  in  the  first  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  when  the  blood,  driven  faom  the  periphery,  accu- 
mulates in  the  centrical  parts  of  the  body.  The  en- 
voi-. VIII. 


largemcut  of  the  follicles  is  supposed  to  he  peculiar  to  Elemen- 
those  cases  in  which  diarrlicea,  or  other  disorder  of  the  ^ 
alimentary  canal,  had  for  some  time  preceded  the  fatal  Mwikm*. 
attack.  . | . 

When  the  patient  has  survived  until  re-action  has 
taken  place,  and  the  second  or  febrile  stage  has  been 
formed,  (he  body  no  lunger  presents  that  shrunk, 
worn,  and  livid  appearance  it  did  on  death  taking  place 
iu  the  first  stage;  but  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  fulness 
and  plumpness  of  the  fever  patient.  The  injection  of 
all  the  large  organs  has  also  disappeared,  the  blood 
being  recalled  lo  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  is  no  longer  distended  with  the  turbid  secre- 
tion peculiar  to  cholero,  but  contains  a thin  yellowish 
purlx  of  ftecal  matter,  having  the  usual  odour.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  now, 
however,  been  found  more  or  less  diffusely  inflamed, 
sometimes  in  all  its  divisions,  but  more  especially  of 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  Plaques  du  Peyer  as  well  ns  Brunner’s 
glands,  though  occasionally  found  enlarged,  were  sel- 
dom found  ulcerated ; but  wrhen  that  was  the  case  the 
corresponding  mesenteric  glands  were  also  enlarged, 
being  sometimes  pale  or  purple,  and  when  cut  into  gave 
issue  lo  a dark  liquid  blood. 

The  lungs  have  often  been  seen  congested,  and  in 
the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  while  the  brain  has  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  appearances  of  fever,  or  more 
puucta  cruenta  than  usual,  the  membranes  being  often 
congested  or  inflamed,  with  the  usual  serous  illusion 
iuto  the  arachnoid  cavity. 

Symptoms.-- Cholera  Indies  hns  no  varieties  but 
many  degrees,  and  hence  many  pathologists  have  divided 
it  into  Cholera  Indica  minor,  and  into  Cholera  lndica 
gravior.  The  French  have  termed  the  slighter  forms 
of  the  disease  Cholerine. 

The  Cholera  Indica  is  divided  into  two  stages,  or 
into  the  cold,  pulseless,  or  asphyxiated  stage,  and  into 
the  hut  or  febrile  stage.  Tim  latter  stage,  however,  is 
not  essential  to  the  disease,  and  has  been  ob>erved  in 
India  in  a small  proportion  of  the  cases  only.  In 
Europe,  hnwever,  the  febrile  paroxysm  has  followed  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  The  duration  of  the  cold  stage 
varies  from  a lew  minutes  to  12,  24,  49,  or  even  more 
hours,  while  the  hot  stage  lasts  from  lour  to  eight  or 
more  days,  making  the  total  duration  to  vary  Irom  a 
few  minutes  or  a few  hours  lo  two,  three,  or  even  lout 
weeks. 

The  attack  of  this  fata)  epidemic  is  most  commonly 
sudden,  the  patient  at  the  time  of  his  sickness  being 
apparently  in  his  best  health ; yet  not  uufrequeully 
slight  diarrhma  or  other  general  indisposition  has  pre- 
ceded it.  In  India  in  some  cases  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears — the  latter 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  have  been  compared  to  the 
humming  of  a thousand  swarms  of  bees,  to  the  beat- 
ing of  all  the  drums  in  the  camp,  or  to  the  roaring  of 
the  surf  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

The  disease  being  formed,  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  poison  sometimes  extinguishes  life  is  extremely  re- 
markable. When  the  cholera  leached  Muscat,  in- 
stances are  given  in  which  only  ten  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  first  seizure  before  life  was  extinct  In  one 
instance  a Jew  mere  hunt  was  closing  a bargain,  when 
he  suddenly  vomited  twice,  fell  down,  and  expired. 

Many  natives  at  Houbly  were  attacked  while  walking  in 
the  open  air,  and  haviug  retched,  complained  of  \ertigo, 
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Ektoen-  blind ne*»,  or  deaf new,  fell  down,  and  expired  in  a Tew 
Ury  Prm-  minute*.  At  Puoderpore  also  the  disease  in  said  to 
Mtdk^iw  have  ^>rcn  *n  a“  t<iua"y  diort  time,  bo  much  so 
. , ihul  350  persona  are  reported  to  have  died  in  the  streets. 

“ tumbling  over  each  other  lifeless,”  or,  according  to 
another  authority,  “ a?  if  knocked  down  dead  by  light- 
ning.” Instances  of  death  taking  place  in  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  hours  are  extremely  common.  The  more 
usual  course  of  the  disease,  when  limited  to  the  cold  stage, 
is  as  follows  : — 

Alter  the  patient  has  been  troubled  for  a few  days 
with  diarrhoea,  but  more  commonly  while  he  is  yet  in 
perfect  health,  and  has  retired  to  rest,  and  has  slept 
soundly  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  far  onwards  till 
morning,  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a most  unaccount- 
able sick  tress  and  vomiting,  together  with  a most  pro- 
fuse discharge  from  the  bowels.  Taese  evacuations 
are  attended  with  most  severe  pains  down  the  thighs, 
and  more  especially  by  an  indescribable  and  subduing 
sense  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  often  fainting  in  the 
watcr-cl*  set.  In  ail  instant  not  only  are  the  physical 
powers  of  the  body  exhausted,  but  its  temperature  sinks 
rapidly  below  the  natural  standard,  and  an  icy  coldness 
benumbs  it;  while  the  skin  is  sometimes  rendered  so  in- 
sensible, has  so  lost  its  vitality,  as  to  remst  even  (he 
action  of  boiling  water  or  other  powerful  chemical  agent. 
The  breath  aUo,  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth,  hn«  a 
glacml  Seel.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  great  loss  of 
temperature,  the  patient  complains  of  beiug  oppressed 
with  heat,  is  incessantly  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes, 
and  cold  water  is  grateful  to  him,  copiously  and  eagerly 
drank,  yet  affording  no  relief  to  his  insatiable  thirst. 

The  extreme  coldness  of  the  first  stage  is  further  ac- 
companied by  n blue,  livid,  or  purple  discoloration  of 
the  bauds  and  feet,  extending  not  only  a considerable 
way  up  the  arms  and  leg*,  but  sometimes  over  a great  part 
of  the  body.  These  parts  often  also  become,  in  a few 
minutes  after  the  seizure,  not  merely  shrunk,  but  sin- 
gularly wrinkled,  like  the  bands  of  a washerwoman  alter 
a day's  hard  labour.  These  frightful  symptoms  are  ren- 
dered still  more  distressing  by  live  shrieks  and  groans  of 
the  poor  sufferer,  often  tortured  by  horrible  spasms,  which 
affect  the  fingers,  the  toes,  the  arms,  or  the  legs, — 
spasms  which  clench  the  jaw,  fix  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men in  contact  with  the  spine,  or  draw  the  trunk  into 
singularly  contorted  forms.  The  patient  thinks  he  ob- 
tains some  relief  from  friction,  and  his  cries  are  incessant 
to  his  attendants  to  rub  hard.*' 

As  the  disease  proceeds  the  countenance  assumes  a 
character  peculiar  to  this  great  struggle,  or  the  facies 
choleriticu,  the  eye  taring  deeply  sunk,  red,  and  injected  ; 
while  the  aqueous  humour  transuding  its  coats  leaves 
the  cornea  flat  and  depressed  as  in  the  dead  body ; a 
broad  and  livid  band  also  encircles  the  lower  portion 
of  the  orbit;  every  feature,  moreover,  is  sharp  and 
pinched,  bb  after  a long  disease ; the  complexion  thick 
and  muddy;  the  lips  and  tongue  purple;  and  all  these 
great  changes  have  beeu  known  to  take  place  in  a few 
minutes. 

In  addition  to  this  sad  state,  the  vomiting  is  constant, 
the  purging  most  incessant,  and  the  pulse,  though  ge- 
nerally natural,  soenrtimes  rapid,  yet  in  some  cases  is 
not  to  be  felt,  even  from  the  first  moment  of  the  attack, 
either  in  the  large  superficial  arteries  or  at  Die  wrist. 
The  voice  also  is  strangely  altered,  its  firm  and  manly 
tone  has  changed  to  a low,  feeble,  unnatural,  and  almost 
sepulchral  sound.  The  urinary  secretion  is  likewise  en- 


tirely suppressed,  while  no  bile  flows  into  the  intestines.  Elenwa- 
The  only  organ  which  seems  to  preserve  its  powers  is  ,#TJ\  ****£* 
the  brain ; and  the  patient  often  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  retains  the  power  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  ’■ 

his  thoughts  distinctly,  sometimes  full  of  hope,  while 
at  others  he  seems  indifferent  to  the  fate  which  too  often 
inevitably  awaits  him. 

On  the  accession  of  the  spasms,  of  the  vomiting,  and 
of  the  purging,  the  disorder  is  fully  developed,  and  the 
crisis  is  at  baud  which  in  a few  hours  must  decide  the 
fate  of  the  patient.  The  termination  may  be  favour- 
able or  unfavourable ; if  unfavourable  he  may  die  with 
all  the  symptoms  narrated  strongly  marked,  or  should 
it  be  favourable  they  may  abate,  and  a happier  progno- 
sis be  formed.  Unfoi  tunatcly,  however,  it  too  often 
happens  that,  although  the  stomach  retains  what  is 
tuken,  and  the  purging  appears  checked,  mid  the  pa- 
tient falls  into  a dose,  yet  the  weakness,  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  pulse,  the  coldnesa  and  livUlily  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  ghastly  expression  of  the  countenance, 
show  that  a few  hours  must  close  the  scene.  This  me- 
lancholy result  occurred  to  Gcndiin  in  17  out  of  20 
cases,  uud  often  with  so  little  struggle  that  death  was 
only  marked  by  the  phcnumeuou  of  cadaveric  con- 
traction. 

Ilut,  strange  to  say,  death  does  not  always  terminate 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  cold  stage  oi  tlijs  ex- 
traordinary disease  ; for  in  many  instances  alter  the  func- 
tions ot  the  bruin  have  ceased,  and  life  is  apparently  de- 
parted, the  hand  has  beeu  seen  to  move,  the  toes  to 
bend,  the  jaw  to  become  clenched,  the  leg  to  rotate,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  to  quiver;  and  in  India  in- 
stances have  been  seen  of  the  dead  body  having  been 
drawu  into  an  upright  sitting  posture,  and  even  to 
make  a round  turn  on  the  table  on  which  il  has  been 
laid  out.  These  phenomena  often  last  for  some  hours, 
amt  show  that  the  cord  continues  to  supply  a nervous 
power  long  after  the  brain  is  dead. 

If  the  patient  should  happily  survive  the  cold  stage, 
the  disease  may  terminate  by  a rapid  recovery,  «r  else 
may  puss  into  the  secoud  or  febrile  stage.  The  former 
is  the  more  usual  course  in  India,  the  latter  in  Europe. 

The  first  symptom  of  returning  health  is  the  patient  tail- 
ing into  a sleep  of  unusual  soundness,  during  which  the 
respiration  becomes  light  and  e&sy,  the  pulse  freer, 
while  a centle  warm  perspiration  bedews  the  whole 
body.  This  grateful  pause  in  the  disease  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  the  returning  powers  of  life,  almost  unin- 
fluenced by  medicine,  for  it  often  occurs  where  none 
ha*  been  given.  After  this  balmy  slumber  the  patieut 
owakes  refreshed,  and  often  recovers  so  rapidly,  thut  in 
the  natives  of  India  it  almost  resembles  a restoration 
afier  syncope.  In  all  the  presidencies,  indeed,  and 
especially  in  Bengal,  the  recovery  of  the  European  ha* 
in  general  been  followed  by  a stage  of  re-action,  usually 
slight,  but  ill  some  cases  assuming  the  form  of  the  bi- 
lious remittent  or  country  fever,  and  which  has  occa- 
sionally terminated  fatally. 

In  Europe,  restoration  after  the  cold  stage  and  with- 
out febrile  re-action,  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  or  so 
rapid  as  in  India.  Sometimes  the  re-action  is  trifling, 
and  sleep  may  indeed  have  ensued,  fee*)  evacuations 
containing  bile  may  have  passed,  the  uriue  may  again 
have  flowed,  the  purging,  vomiting,  and  spasms  may 
have  subsided,  the  pulse  may  have  risen,  the  blueness 
may  have  disappeared,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
may  have  increased,  yet  in  many  instances  thin  amelio- 
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Klrimru-  ration  of  the  symptom*  waa  only  temporary,  ami  the 
patient*  relapsed  and  died. 

Medkiue.  1°  ^ cwm  out  of  20,  however,  the  re-action  was 

' - mure  conKideroble.  and  Use  patient,  in  a few  hours  after 

the  subsidence  of  the  Cold  stage,  laboured  under  a 
severe  form  of  fever  in  no  degree  dissimilar  to,  and  not 
less  fatal  than,  typhus.  For  the  first  few  hours  after  the 
febrile  re-action  the  tongue  was  white,  but  quickly  be- 
came brown  and  dry,  while  a black  sorties  iiicruslcd 
the  teeth  and  lips.  The  eye  now  was  deeply  injected 
and  red,  the  cheek  pale  or  flushed,  the  pulse  rapid,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  a little  above  or  below  the 
natural  standard;  and  the  (»alieut,  either  delirious  or  co- 
matose, lay  in  a state  resembling  the  last  stage  of  the 
severest  continued  fever  of  this  country.  This  struggle 
usually  lasted  from  four  to  eight  days,  when  the  symp- 
toms either  gradually  yielded  or  death  ensued.  In  a 
lew  mild  cases  the  fever  assumed  an  intermittent  type, 
or  sometimes  a quotidian,  sometimes  a tertian  form; 
all  these  cases  usually  recovered.  Such  is  a general 
outline  of  the  symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease. 

The  blood  in  cholera  varies  according  to  the  stage, 
and  that  taken  in  the  cold  stage  is  usually  of  an  unna- 
turally dark  colour  and  thick  consistency,  so  that  it 
flows  with  difficulty  from  the  veins,  and  very  imper- 
fectly separates  into  clot  and  serum.  Blood  also  taken 
from  the  temporal  artery  has  been  found  equally  black 
and  thick.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  this  singular 
state  of  the  blood  to  be  partly  owing  to  a deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  serum  in  proportion  to  the  clot,  to  a de- 
ficiency of  fi brine,  aud  to  some  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  usual  salts.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
urine  is  suppressed,  urea  has  been  detected  both  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  bile.  After  the  fever  is  tunned  the 
quantity  of  scrum  increases,  till  at  length  it  ia  much 
more  abundant  in  the  blood  than  natural  ; and  it  is  sin- 
gular this  takes  place,  notwithstanding  the  secretion  of 
urine  ia  re-established. 

Diagnosis. — The  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of 
Cholera  indies  are  so  unlike  those  of  any  other  disease 
that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  second  or  febrile 
stage  is  similar  to  many  of  lire  forms  of  typhus  fever,  and 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  except  by  the  pre- 
vious history.  The  Cholera  Indica  differs  from  the 
cholera  morbus  of  Sydenham  in  the  lividity  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  suppression  of  urine,  the  nature  of  the 
evacuations,  in  the  loss  of  lire  pulse,  and  in  lire  greater 
amount  of  collapse. 

The  Cholera  Indies,  as  seen  in  India,  differs  also 
from  that  of  Europe,  according  to  Dra.  Barry  and 
Russell,  in  the  evacuations  of  the  former  being  more 
profuse  and  ungovernable,  and  again  from  the  patient 
being  much  more  frequently  convalescent,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  febrile  stage. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  cholera  in  all  coun- 
tries is  very  great.  Taking  the  whole  number  attacked, 
it  is  said  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  Astrakan  were 
as  one  to  three ; in  that  of  Mishni  Novoporod  as  one  to 
two;,  in  Moscow  and  Casan  as  three  to  five;  and  in 
Penza,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  as  two  to 
three.  In  the  summer  of  1S3I  the  mortality  at  Riga, 
St.  Petersburg,  Mittuu,  Limburg,  and  Brody,  accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  Gazette,  was  about  one-half,  while  at 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  ami  Pnaen,  it  was  about  two- thirds  of 
the  whole  number  attacked.  The  period  of  tlve  season, 
however,  grrntly  influenced  the  mortality  ; for,  on  the 
first  onset,  nine-tenths  of  all  those  attacked  perished. 


Ihen  seven-eighths  ; and  the  proportion  of  deaths  forms  Kianten- 
;»  gradually  decreasing  series  of  five-sixth*,  in ree- fourths, 
one  half,  one-third,  till  toward#  the  close  of  the  season 
u large  proportion  of  those  attacked  recovered.  The  uni-  > 

tommy  of  this  law  in  every  country  affected  with  cho- 
lera, whether  Europe,  America,  Indiu,  or  China,  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable. 

The  chance*  of  recovery  are  much  diminished  in 
young  children  and  in  the  aged ; the  age  of  greatest 
number  of  recoveries  being  from  15  to  20.  The  feeble 
in  constitution,  the  sick  und  the  convalescent,  were  in 
ull  cases  the  surest  victims  of  cholera.  But  whatever  the 
age  of  the  parly,  Geiidriu  slates  he  lost  every  case  which 
became  pulseless. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  for  the  cure  of 
which  so  many  different  remedies  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment have  been  employed  as  in  cholera,  and  unfortu- 
nately without  our  discovering  the  antidote  to  this 
poison.  In  Moscow,  it  is  said  20  different  modes  of 
treatment  were  practised  at  different  hospitals,  and  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  was  the  same  in  all. 
in  the  same  city  also,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mortality 
was  not  greater  among  those  destitute  of  medical  aid 
than  umoug  those  who  had  every  care  and  attention 
shown  them.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  therefore,  that 
in  Ute  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  the  action  of  this 
poison  is  so  potent,  as  to  render  the  constitution  in- 
sensible to  the  influence  of  our  most  powerful  remedial 
agents.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  mild,  or  on  the 
decline,  much  may  be  done  by  obviating  symptoms  to 
promote  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  heroic  remedies  that  have  been  employed  in 
cholera,  are  bleeding,  calomel,  and  opium,  either  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly.  With  respect  to  bleeding,  it  may 
he  stated,  that  in  every  country  the  patients  bore  bleeding 
badly  in  any  stage,  and  that  the  practice  in  Europe  was  at 
length  limited  to  a few  leeches  occasionally  to  the  head. 

As  to  calomel  that  medicine  was  used  to  the  greater  part 
of  an  ounce  in  the  24  hours,  but  with  so  little  success 
us  an  antidote,  that  many  patients  have  been  seized  and 
died  under  the  full  influence  of  mercury.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  Europe,  opium  was  administered 
in  the  doses  recommended  by  the  Indian  practitioners, 
or  to  the  greater  part  even  of  an  ounce  of  laudauum,  but 
it  was  soon  seen  that,  in  the  cold  stage,  it  was  inefficient 
in  controlling  the  vomiting  or  purging  ; that  it  did  not 
allay  the  spasms,  and,  moreover,  hardly  produced  any 
narcotic  effect  The  actiou  of  the  accumulated  doses  of 
opium,  however,  though  suspended  during  the  cold 
stage,  was  often  fully  developed  in  the  hot  stage,  and 
occasioned  so  much  affection  of  the  head,  that  must 
practitioners  either  abandoned  its  use,  or  else  limited 
it  to  a mere  fractional  dose  of  that  exhibited  in  India, 
or  to  lltiij.  tomxij.  of  tinct.  of  opii,  or  to  gr.  fs.  to  gr.  j. 

6“*  vel  4*“  of  solid  opium. 

Another  heroic  plan,  peculiar  perhaps  to  this  country, 
and  which  was  practised  when  the  inefficiency  of  medi 
cities  was  generally  admitted,  was  an  injection  of  a 
solution  of  3 Is.  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  of  d it.  of  se*qui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  ten  pints  of  water,  of  a «ctn|wra- 
ture  varying  from  105°  to  120°  Fahrenheit,  into  the 
veins  of  the  suffering  patient.  This  soluliou  wus  in- 
jected slowly,  half  an  hour  betmr  spent  in  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  10  pints,  and  the  immediate  effects 
of  this  treatment  were  very  striking.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  a few  ounces,  the  pulse  which  had  ceased  to 
be  felt  at  the  wrist  became  perceptible,  and  the  heat  of 
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EJrtnpn-  the  body  refnroed.  By  (he  lime  three  or  four  pint*  had 
i»tt  Priii-  injected,  the  pulw  was  good,  the  cramps  had 
Xedkloc.  ceiu,e^’  the  body  that  could  not  be  heater!  hul  become 
■ r _M  warm,  and  instead  of  a cold  exudation  on  the  surface, 
there  was  a funeral  moisture:  the  voice,  before  hoarse 
and  almost  extinct,  was  now  natural;  the  Irollowness  of 
the  eye,  iht  shrunken  state  of  the  feature*,  the  leaden 
hue  of  the  face  and  body  had  disappeared,  the  expres- 
sion had  become  animated,  the  mind  cheerful,  the  rest- 
lessness and  uneasy  feeling  hod  vanished,  the  vertigo 
and  noises  of  the  ear,  the  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
precordia  had  given  way  to  comfortable  feelings;  the 
thirst,  however  urgent  before  the  operation,  was  as- 
suaged, and  the  secretion  of  urine  restored,  though  by 
no  mean*  constantly  so.  But  these  promising  appear- 
ances were  not  lasting;  the  vomiting  continued,  the 
evacuations  became  even  more  profuse,  and  the  patient 
soon  relapsed  into  his  former  state,  from  which  he  might 
again  be  roused  by  a repetition  of  the  injection  ; hut  the 
amendment  was  transient,  and  the  fatal  period  not  long 
deterred.  Of  1 2b  patients  thus  treated  at  Drummond 
Street  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
only  2b  recovered, — n lamentably  small  proportion. 

The  great  want  of  success  that  has  attended  these 
heroic  methods,  has  mused  every  substance  at  any  time 
known  in  the  phorinneoptria  lo  "he  tried  as  an  antidote. 
Every  metal,  from  arsenic  to  platina,  was  exhibited  ; also 
every  vegetable  and  mineral  acid ; the  various  alkalies, 
and  most  of  the  neutral  salts;  phosphorus;  strychnine 
and  quina  ; kicmatnxyhun,  kino,  ami  every  known  vege- 
table astringent  ; hydrocyanic  acid  ; the  entire  class  of 
narcotics  ; tire  large  claw  of  essential  oils,  balsams,  tur- 
pentines and  spices,  and  most  tonic  medicines;  and 
when  these  failed,  the  patient  has  been  made  to  respire 
oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide  gas;  and  with  a view  of  im- 
parting new  powers  to  the  sinking  frame,  transfusion  of 
blood  has  not  nnfreqtiently  been  performed ; but  all  these 
means  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  failure  of  all  these  powerful  means  at  length 
caused  most  practitioners  to  confine  themselves  to 
checking  the  diarrhoea  which  so  frequently  precedes 
cholera,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  future  attack, 
and  subsequently  to  obviating  symptoms.  For  this 
purpose  moderate  doses  of  opium  or  morphine,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  stimulants,  as  the  confeclio 
opiota,  or  the  pul  vis  ere  lie  com  posit  us  cum  opio,  were 
often  sufficient.  In  more  obstinate  cases  some  vege- 
table astringent  was  added,  as  the  tinet.  of  kino,  or  the 
decoct  urn  hiematoxyli,  and  these  remedies  frequently 
prevented  the  attack  altogether.  If,  however,  the 
disease  proceeded,  and  the  cold  stage  of  cholera 
formed,  the  same  remedies  were  prescribed,  moderate 
in  quantity,  and  ofien  out  of  an  effervescing  draught. 
Heat  was  also  now  applied,  and  the  patient  wrapped  up 
in  warm  blankets  and  hot  bottles,  or  bags  of  heated 
sand  placed  around  his  cold  and  benumbed  body.  The 
warm  bath  was  at  first  tried,  but  discontinued  from  the 
uncontrollable  nature  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
the  oppressive  heat  it  produoed  to  the  patient’s  feelings. 
Mr.  Dalton's  vupour-hath  was  next  used,  but  without 
lienefit,  and  to  Die  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  of  it.  Oilier  methods  of  restoring 
warmth  were  a l«o  had  recourse  lo,  as  frictioiis  withihe 
hand,  or  by  flesh-brush,  or  rubbing  the  body  with  some 
stimulant  embrocation,  compounded  of  garlic,  capsicum, 
camphor,  cantharides,  or  other  powerful  irritant.  Mus- 
tard poultices  also,  were  often  applied  to  the  feel  and 


abdomen,  blisters  with  or  without  an  addition  of  oil  of  Elemen- 
turpentiue,  the  part  having  been  previously  rubbed  with 
hot  sand  ; and  in  more  urgent  cases,  the  mineral  acids,  xlIIl?; rf 
and  even  boiling  water  were  employed  for  the  purpose  . _ . 
of  producing  instant  vesication.  And  again,  other 
practitioners  tried  to  stimulate  the  waning  powers  of  life 
by  galvanism,  acupum-t  nation  of  the  heart,  issues, 
aetons,  moxas,  actual  cautery  along  the  spine,  and 
lastly,  by  small  pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  alcohol,  and 
distributed  over  the  body,  and  then  set  fire  to. 

In  a few  instances  these  efforts  were  rewarded  with 
success,  re-actiou  and  the  second  or  febrile  stage  formed. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  some  physicians  thought  that 
calomel  should  be  exhibited  in  moderate  doses,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines, 
and  of  emulging  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  as  well  as 
of  restoring  the  other  suppressed  secretions.  The  indica- 
tions, however,  more  generally  followed,  were  to  treat 
the  case  ax  we  should  a similar  stale  of  tvphus,  namely, 
to  moderate  the  affections  of  the  bowels  by  mild  opi- 
ates, by  cnematn,  and  by  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen ; 
also  to  relieve  the  head  by  leeches  and  cold  lotions,  and 
subsequently,  as  the  tongue  became  brown,  to  support 
the  patient  with  wine,  sago,  strong  broths,  and  a gene- 
rally cordial  treatment. 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment. — It  is  plain, 
from  the  severe  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  mucilaginous  drinks  and  light  broths,  either  ahme 
or  combined  with  brandy,  will  be  proper  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  general  these  drinks  were 
given  warm,  but  the  patient  had  often  a craving  for  iced 
cold  drinks,  and  no  inconvenience  has  resulted  even 
when  he  has  drank  freely  of  them.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  diet  was  a milk  diet,  with  strong  broths,  but  wine 
was  seldom  beneficial,  or  only  so  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

The  preventative  rules  were  to  avoid  everything  that 
could  occasion  indigestion  ; for  in  every  couniry  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  cholera  having  immediately 
followed  eating  ascescent  fruits,  or  uncooked  vegeta- 
bles. In  Calcutta,  eating  shell  or  the  table  fish  caught 
in  the  Ganges  has  often  led  to  the  same  consequences. 

Acts  of  intemperance  or  debauchery  were  equally  fatal. 

In  India  it  is  an  axiom  to  avoid  the  great  heats  of  the  day, 
and  also  the  damps  of  the  night  air.  Again,  on  a march 
to  avoid,  as  fur  as  possible,  encamping  in  iufected  dis- 
tricts, or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  greater  question, 
however,  which  a consideration  of  the  preventive  treat- 
ment involves,  is,  whether  cholera  is  or  is  not  contagious, 
and  consequently  whether  any  precaution  is  necessary 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  sick. 

The  great  argument,  which  is  urged  in  favour  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  cholera,  is  that,  originating  in  India, 
it  has  spread  east  and  west,  extending  along  the  high 
roads  and  banks  of  rivera,  from  city  to  city  ; ami  also 
that  in  a very  few  instances  the  medical  and  other 
attendants  have  suffered  in  a larger  proportion  than 
(he  community  generally,  and  consequently  it  is  interred 
that  the  disease  is  prupagaled  by  miasmata  generated 
by  the  patient’s  person.  On  the  contrary,  it  is*  con- 
tended that  cholera  is  not  contagious,  because  that 
disease  slill  mgrs  in  India  with  its  fullest  force,  and  yet 
does  not  spread,  although  the  communications  with 
that  country  are  fur  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  at 
any  former  period.  Again,  that  the  progress  of  cholera 
has  been  in  no  degree  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  epi- 
demic diseases  not  generally  considered  contagious. 
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Remen-  And  lastly,  that  the  instances  of  medical  officers  and 
crolvtof"  ot^er  &tteodanl8  on  the  sick  trot  suffering  in  a greater 
Medicine,  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  are  numerous, 
y _tv  — • and  fur  outweigh  the  few  cases  which  cun  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  odd  a few 
examples  of  the  immunity  of  the  attendants  generally 
on  the  sick  to  place  this  argument  in  its  proper  light. 

Mr.  Jameson  states,  that  in  Bengal  the  general  voice 
of  the  inhabitants  at  large  is  uniform  against  the  disease 
being  contagious  or  conveyed  from  person  to  person. 
He  adds  also,  of  250  officers,  comprising  the  medical 
staff  in  Bengal,  all  but  one  are  nou-conlagionists;  and 
that  out  of  the  whole  list  only  three  of  these  gentlemen 
were  known  to  have  been  attacked  with  cholera  during 
the  three  years  it  most  severely  raged,  or  from  1817  to 
1820.  On  the  Bombay  side  also  the  reports  equally 
corroborate  the  general  exemption  of  the  medical  officers 
and  attendants  on  the  sick.  Thus  Dr.  Taylor  affirms, 
of  44  assistants  employed  under  him  only  three  were 
seized  with  cholera. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  disease,  though  not  con- 
tugious  in  India,  where  the  Hindoo  lives  “ sub  dio,” 
and  is,  from  his  religion,  cleanly  to  excess,  might  still  be 
contagious  in  Europe,  where  it  acquired  a new  property 
of  a febrile  stage,  and  where  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  less  cleanly,  and  indeed  entirely  different,  from  those 
of  the  natives  of  India.  But  the  evidence  of  the  non- 
contagious  nature  of  cholera  is  as  positive  in  Europe  as 
in  India. 

Dr*.  Russell  and  Barry,  in  their  communications  with 
the  British  government,  state,  that  25  physicians  at  St. 
Petersburg  held  a consultation  whether  the  cholera  was 
or  was  not  contagious  when  21  declared  it  to  be  non- 
contagious.  Chambert,  of  the  Warsaw  commission, 
states,  dial  of  100  physicians,  English  and  German, 
about  the  sick  in  Warsaw,  none  suffered  from  cholera. 

The  number  of  practitioners  in  Paris  is  estimated  at 
1800,  yet  not  more  than  25  to  30  laboured  under  this 
disease,  and  of  these  not  more  than  15  or  16  died. 
Again,  the  wards  of  the  HOtel  Dieu,  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  the  cholera  patients,  were  filled,  still  no  case 
was  proved  to  have  occurred  from  infection  among  the 
12  physicians,  the  100  pupils,  or  the  many  hundreds  of 
medical  men  that  came  from  all  quarters  to  see  the 
disease.  The  nuns  and  the  nurses  escaped  also  with  an 
inconsiderable  mortality.  In  England,  in  Gibraltar, 
and  in  the  Canadas,  the  experience  of  the  profession 
was  to  the  same  effect;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that 
many  hundred  bodies  were  dissected,  that  some  physi- 
cians inoculated  themselves  with  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  cholera  patient,  and  also  tasted  the  matter  vomited  ; 
have  lain  also  in  the  wards  of  the  cholera  hospitals  for 
nights  together,  rubbed,  been  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  sick,  and  yet  have  not  fallen  in  any  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  population  generally — the  conclusion 
seem*  forced  that  cholera  is  an  epidemicy  and  not  a con- 
tagious dbease. 

Or  the  Poison  op  Influenza. 

Influenza  is  a catarrhal  affection,  generally  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  cough,  sometimes  with  sore  throat, 
and  often  going  »»ff  with  an  affection  of  the  Itowels. 

This  class  of  affections  was  known  to  Hippocrates, 
and  is  mentioned  in  his  aphorisms,  his  prognostics,  as 
well  ns  in  other  parts  of  his  works ; but  this  physician, 
as  well  as  the  ancients  generally,  considered  it  as 


having  merely  a local  origin,  as  being  endemic  in  dif-  Remea- 
ferent  town*  and  districts  of  Greece  or  Italy,  and  as  **r-v 
being  caused  by  rbe  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  To-  jiidWaa. 
wards  the  close  of  the  Xllth  and  Xllltli  centuries,  how-  ' 

ever,  it  was  observed  that  catarrh  was  not  only  endemic 
in  particular  district*,  but  that  it  occasionally  spread 
over  large  portions  of  country,  while  still  later,  or  in 
the  year  1557,  it  was  found  to  prevail  epidemically,  not 
only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  even  over  the  whole 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  beginuing  in  Asia  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  till  it  terminated  in  America.  In 
the  XVIIIth  century  a new  law  of  its  progression  was 
observed,  as  that  having  advanced  westward  till  it 
reached  the  Elbe,  it  passed  over  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries and  reached  England,  where  the  stream  broke 
into  two  branches  : the  one  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
Americu,  while  the  other  retrograded  south-east  through 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,— a course  similar  to  that  described  by  cholera. 

Remote  Cause. — The  influenza  has  occasionally  origi- 
nated as  far  eastward  as  India,  but  more  cum m only  it 
has  broken  out  in  the  north  of  Eurojrc,  as  Moscow, 

Warsaw,  or  Dresden ; and  consequently  there  must  be 
many  primary  foci  or  centres  of  this  poison.  It  seems 
probable  that,  like  the  poison  of  Cholera  Indies,  its 
spread  may  be  limited  to  a small  number  of  these  pri- 
mary foci ; for  we  find,  in  every  volume  of  the  Calcutta 
Transactions,  accounts  of  some  catarrhal  lever  spreading 
for  a season  along  the  banks  of  some  principal  river, 
and  then  subsiding ; so  that  it  is  evidently  only  occa- 
sionally and  at  long  intervals  erratic,  as  in  1729,  1743, 

1775.  1782,  1831,  1833,  and  1837.  The  influenza, 
therefore,  is  both  endemic  and  epidemic ; and,  in  the 
latter  case,  we  find  it,  at  least  in  Euro|>e,  spreading 
from  east  to  west,  prevailing  in  the  depths  of  winter  ss 
well  as  the  heights  of  summer,  lasting  nearly  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  it  attacks, 
or  from  four  to  six  week*,  affecting  contiguous  places 
in  different  degrees  and  at  different  times— circumstances 
so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  them, 
except  by  supposing  the  existence  of  a poison  gene- 
rated beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  influences:  an  hypothesis  which 
assimilates  its  origin  to  that  of  Cholera  Indica. 

On  looking  to  the  habits  of  this  poison  it  is  probable 
that  its  actions  are  not  limited  to  men  ; for  in  most  years, 
when  influenza  has  been  epidemic,  a similar  disease  has 
been  epizootic. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  attack  of  influenza  is  for 
the  most  part  so  universal  that  large  portions  of  the 
population  of  every  country  in  which  it  has  prevailed, 
without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  have  been 
commonly  infected.  In  general,  however,  women,  from 
being  less  exposed  tn  the  weather,  have  suffered  in  a 
smaller  proportion  than  men,  and  children  less  than 
either.  In  all  of  these  epidemics  live  aged,  however, 
suffer  greatly.  The  calculation  of  Dr.  Hcberden  for 
the  year  1837  is— of  persons  between  30  and  40,  412 
died  ; of  persons  between  50  and  60,  500  died  ; while 
of  persons  between  70  and  80,  563  died,  an  enormously 
increasing  ratio.  In  the  same  year  alao  the  mortality 
at  Salpetribre,  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  the  aged 
poor,  was  increased  one-third  over  former  seasons. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  several  influenze,  that 
the  low  parts  of  the  towns  have  been  more  generally 
and  more  severely  affected  than  the  higher  and  more 
healthy  districts- 
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flrmrn.  Susceptibility  exhausted. — Few  persona  suffer  more 
Ivy  Pnn-  than  ooe  attack  of  influenza  in  the  name  m»on.  al- 
Mwiidnr  ^ough  w*t*y  relapse ; but  one  attack  of  this  poison  in 
. no  degree  protect*  the  constitution  from  a second  in 

another  season. 

Co-exists. — The  influenza  has  often  co-exi«ted  with 
me'kslem  scarlatina,  syphilis,  and  probably  with  every 
other  disease  produced  by  any  other  morbid  poison. 

Unties  of  Absorption. — 'Phis  poison  probably  follows 
the  laws  of  most  other  morhid  poisons,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  tissues,  and  infects  the  blood.  The 
argument  for  the  biter  assumption  is,  that  influenza  has 
bren  greatly  fatal  to  pregnant  women.  Msjrndie, 
speaking  of  ibis  law,  says,  “ I believe  it,  although  I 
dare  not  affirm  it.” 

Period  of  Latency. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  latency  of  an  epidemic  disease.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  the  poison  to  have  a land  origin, 
there  are  instances  of  persons  being  seized  within 
24  hours  after  their  landing  from  a voyage  from  a 
foreign  country.  In  other  esses,  however,  the  period 
has  appeared  to  vary  from  10  to  20  days, 

Pathology.— The  theory  of  tlii*  disease  is,  that  a 
poison  is  absorbed  and  infects  the  btnod.  when,  after  a 
given  period  of  latency,  it  produces  disordered  func- 
tions of  the  great  nervous  centres,  causing  great  general 
depression,  together  with  slight  or  severe  remittent  fever. 
The  specific  actions  of  this  poison  are  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes,  of  the  no**,  and  of  the  bronchi, 
czu-ing  common  catarrh.  In  a smaller  number  of  cases, 
tm  the  mucous  membrane  of  (lie  lauces.  causing  sore 
throat,  and  in  a still  smaller  ratio  on  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  and  on  the  pleura,  causing  inflammation  of 
those  orgiiua.  In  most  instances  the  disorder  termi- 
nates in  diarrhoea  by  an  ultimate  action  of  the  poiaoe 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  These 
different  pathological  phenomena  vary  in  frequency  and 
complexity  in  different  seasons. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  poison  in  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  produce  fever,  the  type  is  remittent,  with  exacer- 
bations ia  the  evening.  Its  usual  duration  is  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  when  it  terminates  in  an  abundant 
sweat,  and  which  not  unfrequrntly  leaves  great  debility 
behind  it. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  with  the  fever,  or  else 
preceding  or  succeeding  it,  the  patient  has  in  genera] 
been  seized  with  a alight  inflammation  of  the  ocular 
and  nasal  membranes,  followed  by  coryza,  nr  the  serous 
discharge  of  a common  cold  or  catarrh ; and  this  inflam- 
mation general i)  affects  the  larynx  and  trachea,  while 
either  are  attacked  by  sore  throat  or  pneumonia. 

The  proportionate  numbers  of  those  attacked  with 
pneumonia  cannot  perhaps  be  determined,  for  the  hos- 
pital* admit  only  the  worst  case*.  Thus,  out  of  126 
male  patients  suffering  from  influenza,  and  admitted 
into  the  ildtel  Dint,  between  the  15th  January  and 
1st  March  1837,  33  laboured  under  pneumonia— -an 
mormons  proportion.  The  women  appeared  to  suffer 
in  a less  proportion  from  this  inflammation,  for  out  of 
58  female  patients  7 only  had  pneumonia. 

The  pneumonia  occupied  mo*t  commonly  the  middle 
and  lower  lobes,  and  ouly  rarely  the  summits  of  the 
lungs : out  of  40  erases  observed  l>y  M.  Landau  the 
inflammation  occupied  21  times  both  lungs.  11  time* 
the  right  lung,  and  S times  the  left.  The  form*  of 
pneumonia  are  principally  serous  inflammation  and  ml 
hepatization,  the  latter  occasionally  interspersed  with 


a few  points  of  pus.  Majendie,  in  demonstrating  the  Klemaw- 

nature  of  “ la  grippe”  to  his  pupils  was  enabled  to 

show  them  specimens  of  both  those  states.  M edict  no. 

The  bronchial  mendirane,  when  examined,  was  in  ge-  . y—  y 

neral  found  red,  and  covered  with  the  secretions  usual 
in  bronchitis.  The  appearance  of  the  aore  throat  was 
that  of  a broad  dusky-fed  band  extending  over  the 
feuers,  uvula,  and  lonsda.  The  uvula  was  elongated  ; 
but  the  tonsils  were  rarely  swollen,  and  still  less  fre- 
quently ulcerated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  influenza  often  form 
themselves  into  different  groups,  giving  rise  to  many 
varieties.  Thus  the  catarrh  often  existed  without  tire 
fever,  and,  in  a smaller  number  of  cases,  the  fever 
without  the  catarrh.  The  angina  was  frequently  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  while  in  other  instances  the 
bronchial  affection  alone  harassed  the  patient. 

Whichever  of  the  forms  prevailed  the  disease  usually 
began  with  shivering,  general  soreness,  headache,  and 
pnius  in  the  limbs;  and  these  symptoms  were  frequently 
accompanied  by  fever,  slightly  increased  towards  even- 
ing. The  patients  were  usually  seen  about  the  third  or 
fourth  duy,  and  they  now  complained  of  cough,  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  of  paid  in  the  epigastrium,  and  also 
of  dyspixea.  The  face  was  likewise  flushed,  the  ala  of 
the  nose  red,  the  lip  vrMculated,  the  eyes  streaming 
with  corvxa,  anti  the  voice  altered  as  in  a common  cold. 

The  longue  was  moist,  or  coated  with  a yellow  mucus, 
the  skin  open  and  without  morbid  heat,  the  pulse  little 
augmented  in  frequency.  But  notwithstanding  each  of 
the  particular  symptom*  were  mild,  there  was  a lan- 
guor. dchililv,  and  dejection  of  spirits  for  beyond  what 
■night  rum*  bren  expected,  and  almost  exceeding  that 
of  common  fever,  aud  which  was  in  many  instances 
long  in  subsiding. 

In  mild  cases  these  symptoms  constituted  the  whole 
disease,  and  the  patients  recovered  about  the  eighth  or 
Irnih  day,  after  suffering  for  a few  hours  from  sharp 
diarrhoea.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  patient,  in 
addition,  suffered  from  mild  or  severe  sore  throat,  or  a 
cough  came  on  and  continued  for  many  weeks.  In  a 
few  cases  the  symptoms  were  at  a more  aggravated  cha- 
racter, the  fever  being  more  marked,  the  pulse  accele- 
rated, the  skin  hotter,  and  the  cough  more  troublesome; 
and  this  has  ofteu  been  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Inflammation  of  the  suhstance  of  the  lungs  seldom 
occurred  till  the  second  or  third  day,  and  more  com- 
monly not  till  (be  filth  or  sixth  day ; and  although  ge- 
nerally, was  not  always  preceded  by  shivering,  or  rven 
by  broochiu*.  Tho  pneumonia  in  some  years  hss  been 
characterized  by  well-marked  symptoms,  as  pain  in  the 
side,  dyspnura,  and  by  purulent  or  sanguineous  expecto- 
ration, so  that  nobody  could  mistake  it ; but  in  general 
the  pneumonia  has  been  adynamic  in  character,  and 
presented  a striking  contrast  to  the  usual  symptoms, 
there  being  scarcely  any  local  pain,  the  pulse,  nrdinurily 
so  large  and  full,  hat  been  slow  and  small,  und  though 
sometime*  counted  between  80  aud  Of),  has  ranged 
more  commonly  from  60  to  70.  The  face  also,  in- 
stead of  being  full  and  red,  has  l«een  sharp  and  pale,  the 
lips  blue,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  patients  also, 
who  generally  preserve  a good  deni  of  power  in  ihe  or- 
dinary forms  of  pneumonia,  were  now  so  weak  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  supported  while  auscultated; 
and  even  this  mode  of  exploring  the  chest  did  not  afford 
the  usual  indications,  for  crepitation  wav  rare,  and  the 
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Eleowu-  respiratory  murmur  heard,  except  in  a few  point*,  all 
OTt‘r  l*,c  c*1C!,it•  w^ile  there  wan  little  or  no  broncho- 
Medicinc.  phony.  The  expectoration  likewise  had  not  the  cha- 
• • racier*  observed  in  simple  pneumonia,  for  instead  of 

being  purulent  and  mixed  with  blood,  it  was  thin, 
transparent,  and  viscid,  ami,  if  lent  accompanied  it,  it 
was  usually  of  an  adynamic  character,  marked  hy  a 
brown  tongue,  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  occasionally  by 
delirium. 

The  appearances  of  the  sore  throat  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  its  character  was  generally  asthenic,  and 
only  in  a few  instances  of  a Hthenic  character. 

bittijnosi *. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  what 
influenza  differ*  from  a common  cold,  either  in  its 
symptoms  or  in  its  consequence*.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  they  both  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
same  jtoison,  varying  perhaps  in  intensity  ami  general 
diffusion.  In  the  year  1783  it  was  conceived  that  live 
debility  which  always  accompanies  the  influenza,  and 
the  rapid  munner  in  which  it  was  formed,  give  the  most 
obvious  distinctions,  and  perhaps  no  belter  diagnosis 
can  be  found. 

Prognosis- — Children  and  persons  under  40  died  in  a 
very  small  proportion,  unless  in  a previou*  state  of  ill- 
health.  The  mortality,  however,  among  the  aged  has 
in  every  country  been  great  from  this  disease.  It  ha* 
been  remarked,  also,  that  the  disease,  if  not  fatal  in 
itself,  left  the  patient,  of  whatever  age,  often  greatly  de- 
bilitated in  body  and  depressed  in  spirits,  and  that  those 
with  lender  lungs  frequently  fell  into  phthisis,  or  con- 
tin  tied  to  cough  for  several  month*  afterwards,  so  that  a 
complete  recovery  was  often  long  mid  tedious. 

Treatment. — As  a general  rule  the  great  majority  of 
cases  in  these  epidemics  have  scarcely  required  any  me- 
dical treatment.  In  that  of  1782  it  was  observed  that 
**  many  indeed  were  so  slightly  indisposed  as  to  require 
little  or  no  medicine  ; nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
their  cure  than  to  abstain  for  two  or  three  days  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and  to  use  some  soft 
diluted  tepid  drink.  A lenient  purgative  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  was  useful  in  moderating  the  fever, 
and  nature  seemed  to  point  out  the  repetition  of  it  af- 
terwards when  there  was  pain  in  the  slomach  and 
bowels  and  a tendency  to  diarThcea.  The  same  was 
observed  in  1762.  Nothing  likewise  was  observed  so 
successfully  to  mitigate  the  cough  as  to  open  the  bowels 
with  a gentle  purge,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle 
opiate  at  night.*  In  the  year  1837  it  was  also  re- 
marked, as  long  as  the  symptoms  were  limited  to 
cough,  hoarseness,  headache,  or  other  pains  moderate 
in  degree,  that  the  patients  all  recovered  by  putting 
them  on  a low  diet,  by  attending  to  their  bowel*,  and 
confining  them  fora  few  days  to  the  house ; and  if  more 
was  attempted  it  was  quickly  found  that  the  disease  ran 
a course  scarcely  influenced  hy  medicine.  A smaller 
number,  however,  required  medical  attendance,  either 
from  the  severity  of  the  bronchitis,  the  occurrence  of 
pneumonia,  of  angina,  of  the  disordered  state  of  the 

* Mtd.  Trwu.  volt  U.  p.  71. 


bowels,  or  more  often  from  the  debility  induced  by  the  Elemw"- 
disorder.  UiyPrin- 

In  general  when  the  bronchitis  was  severe,  but  the  jjcdicina 
substance  of  tin*  lung  as  yet  unaffected,  leeches  to  the  ■ k-y~,  ; 
chest,  or  cupping,  or  moderate  bleeding  were  borne  cv 
tremety  well,  and  the  patient  relieved ; while  in  the 
aged,  blisters  to  the  chest,  followed  by  u series  of  lin- 
seed poultices,  were  often  of  essential  service;  and  this 
treatment,  together  with  neutral  saltB,  opiates,  and  dia- 
phoretics, in  general  effecled  the  cure.  In  all  the  great 
influenze,  however,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  whole 
class  of  expectorant*  were  cither  useless  or  uncertain  in 
their  action. 

In  pneumonia  it  has  keen  found,  that  although  a few 
persons  bore  the  loss  of  a considerable  amount  of  blood, 
yet  in  general  that  blood  taken  beyond  a very  limited 
quantity,  as  12  to  16  ounces,  either  did  not  relieve  the 
complaint,  or  was  actually  prejudicial.  It  is  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia  that  large  doses  of  the  anlimonium 
potassio  tartarizatum  have  been  found  so  advantageous. 

Indeed  it  seems  distinctly  proved  that  this  form  of  pneu- 
monia will  not  bear  that  powerful  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment which  is  necessary  when  it  arises  from  general 
causes  and  is  of  a more  sthenic  character. 

When  the  patient  was  afferted  with  angina,  it  yielded 
readily  to  the  usual  law  of  treatment  of  that  affection, 
or  to  small  bleedings  when  the  tonsils  were  swollen,  and 
to  small  quantities  of  wine  wheu  the  tonsils  presented 
little  or  no  iucrease  of  size.  The  derangement  of  the 
bowels  also  readily  yielded  to  the  usual  laws  of  their 
treatment,  or  to  purgutive  medicine*  when  constipated, 
and  when  affected  by  diarrhcea  und  accompanied  by  pain, 
to  mild  purgatives  and  opiates,  or  else  to  the  pulvis 
cretae  compOHitu*  c.  opio. 

When  the  fever  and  other  immediately  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  influenza  had  ceased,  there  frequently 
remained  a teazing  cough,  and  the  convalescents  iu  ge- 
neral complained  of  languor,  want  of  appetite,  and  that 
their  sleep  was  broken  and  unrefreshing.  For  removing 
these  complaints,  change  of  air  and  riding  on  horse- 
back were  mo>t  effectual,  and  to  some  they  were  abso- 
lutely necessary ; and  in  addition  to  these,  mild  tonic*, 
or  else  the  natural  chalybeate  waters  drunk  at  the  spas 
were  of  singular  service. 

Dietetic  and  Preventative  Treatment. — In  slight  cases 
it  was  sufficient  to  limit  the  patient  to  white  fish  and 
puddings,  and  in  the  severer  forms  to  slops  and  light 
puddiogs.  The  night  air  was  universally  prejudicial. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  precautionary  treatment 
was  of  service  in  preventing  the  spread  of  (hi*  disease 
among  the  attendants  on  the  sick  ; for  when  four- filths 
of  the  population  were  labouring  under  the  disease,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  spread  by  contagion. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  short  elementary  account 
of  the  wide-spreading  pestilence,  and  of  the  many  other 
direful  forms  and  shapes  of  disease,  and  of  oor  imper- 
fect means  of  curing  or  assuaging  them.  Death,  how- 
ever, produces  life,  and  we  may  add  — 

“ Many  arc  the  mtya  that  lead 
To  hit  grim  cave,  all  diurnal ; yet  to  *e(ue 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  thin  within  ** 
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I 


Disease*  anting  from 
General  Cudmi. 

I 


Diseases  arising  from 
Specific  Causes. 


Diseases  of  Function. 

I 


Diseaios  of  Structure. 


Neuroses— Haraorrhagr*—  I )ropsps. 


All  Disease*  from  Specific  Cause* 
hare  a tendency  to  alteration  of  Structure. 


I III. 

Inflammation — Tubercle — Cancer— Melaiiosi*- 


f 


-Atrophy — Hypertrophy. 


Atmospheric— Animal— Telluric. 


1 


Poison  re-generated  by  the 
Patient's  person. 

. . . ' ! i 

Infectious  a a«l  Contagious — Contagious. 


Poison  not 
re-generated  l<y  the 
I’aliruf*  person. 


Neither  Contagious 
or  Infectious. 


Diseases  or  Fckctmm. 

Class  I.  Oaotu  I.— Tub  N bosom*. 
Introduction. 

Srtrratrt  of  the  Drain  and  JVVrMS. 

Insanity 

Kpilqny 

Hysteria 

Catalepsy 

Chorea 

Trtaniw 

Neuralgia 

Anuihesia 

Paraljrsia 

Spasmus. 

AVmrose#  <?/  ike  Stumath. 

Dy»ph*gia 

G astral  gia 

P»ca 

Bulimia 

Anorexia 

Abstmrntia 

Polydipsia 

Kinesis 

Cholera  Vulgaris 
Canlialgia 
Pyrusis 
Pn**umati>*is. 


Arurotrt  of  ik*  Diver. 

Icterus — Jawuhre 
Hepatic  Calculi  (Gell-Honei) 

Ac  arose i *f  /Ac  Ory ant  of  Iletpmlwt. 

Slrangiilatio 

Spasmodic  Croup 

Aphonia 

Asthma 

Emphysema  of  tho  Lungs 
Fceud  Hre-iih. 

Netmtn  if  ike  Heart. 

Angiua  Pectoris 
Paipitatio. 

iYfvrvui  if  lit  t Ur  wary  Organs. 
Anuria 

Diabetes  Insipidus 
Metlilu* 

Lithuria 

Ceramuri* 

Ouiluria 

Cystinuria 

Xanthuria. 

AVutmti  of  tke  Uterus. 

Leucorrhtea 

Amenorrhma 

Dysmeoorthosa. 


Neurastt  af  tkt  Intestinal  Cana/. 

Knterodyi.ua 

Ileus 

Diairtaa 

Conslipatio 

Katerodithates. 

If  bras* — Knlotoa. 

Tricucrphalus  Di*par 
Ascaris  VermiruUris 
A *rans  Lmnbricuides 
Taruia. 

Diseases  canted  !,y  Errors  in  Piet. 

Of  the  Effects  of  Muriate  of Soda — Scurry 
Of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol — Delirium  Tremens 

A«phixi«  Temuleata 
Of  the  Effects  of  Lead — Colics  Pictonum 

Paralysis  Ptctoaura 
Fish  Poisoning. 


Cut*  II.  Obdkb  II.— IIlXOBIflAOU, 
Introduction. 

Apoplexia 

Epislaxis 

Hemoptysis 

Pnlmocury  Apoplexy 

Hmmatrme«is 

Knlero-hsenMirrlugia 

Hemorrhoids 

Hepatic  Ajioplexy 

Splenic  A|Hjp;e*jr 

IlmmaiuTta 

Ureihr.1  Htetnorrhage 
Jdeuorrhagiu. 

Class  I.  O&deb  III.— Dropsies 

Introduction. 

Hydrocephalus  Acutua 
Hydrocephalus  Cluuuicna 
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Angina  CEJrtnatoas 
(Edema  of  the  Lungs 
Hydrops  Pericardii . 

Ascites 

Hydrops  Ovarii. 

Diseases  ov  Stidctdri. 

Class  II.  Order  I. — Invlamxaviob. 
Introduction. 

Chron tatoui,  or  Bed  Inflammation, 
loflammatio  Diffusa 
Serosa 
Adhesive 
Suppurativa 
Ulcerative 
Gangrenosa. 

Contlitnlionid  Effect*  of  Ckromatoui  Inflammation. 
Ackromntom  Inflammation,  or  Ct Jonr/ett  Inflammation 
laflammsliu  Serosa 

Adhesive 
Suppurativa 
L’  lerratira 
Gangrenosa. 

Formation  of  Cj'/i. 

Hair  Cysts 
Dental  Cvsts 
Hydatids' 

Hyjnrtrofkia 
Polypi 
Steatoma 
Atrvpb  a. 

Inflammation  of  tkt  Servant  Syitem. 

Inflammation  of  the  Dura  Mater 

Arachnitis 

Encephalitis 

Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Spinal  Chord 
Myelitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 

Aphthae 

(Esophagitis 

Gaatritis 

Enteritis  , 

Colitis. 

Inflammation  if  the  Abdominal  Fitctra. 

Hepatitis 
Splenitis 
Nephritis 
Ureteritis 
■ Cystitis 
Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bmpiratory  Organ*. 

Cynsneho 

K|  iglottitis 

Laryngitis 

Tracheitis 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart, 

Pericarditis 

Carditis 

Endocarditis. 

Class  II.  Order  II. — Rheumatism. 


Class  II.  Omi  III.— Tuberculoma. 
Introduction. 

Tubercles  of  the  Brain 
Chord 

Lungs  or  Phthisis 

Tuberculoma  of  the  Alimentary  Canal 
8pleen 
Liver 
Kidney* 

Peritoneum 


Tuberculoma  of  the  Glands 

Subcutaneous  Cellular  Tiisue 

Banes 

Muscles 

Blood* vessels. 

Class  II.  Order  IV. — Carcee. 

Introduction. 

Carcinoma  ltmnan 
Carcinoma  Durum  of  the  Tongue 

Tonsib  and  Pharynx 

(Esophagus 

Stomach 

Small  Intestines 

Colon 

Rectum 

Bladder  and  Ureters 
Uterus. 

Carcinoma  Mollt,  or  Soft  Cancer. 

Introduction. 

Carcinoma  Molls  of  the  Cranium 

Dura  Mater 
Brain 

Face  and  Mouth 
Stomach 
Intestines 
' Liver 
Spleen 
Pancreas 
Kidneys 
Bladder 
Uterus 
Ovaries 
Lungs 
Pleura 
Heart 
Breast. 

Class  IL  Ossts  V. — Meuxoiii. 

Introduction. 

Melanusu  of  the  Dura  Mater 
Brain 

Optic  Nerve 

Orbit 

Stomach 

Intestinal  Canal 

Liver 

Lungs 

Heart 

Kidneys 

Lymphatic  Glands 
Mtuclcs  and  Bones 
Subcutaneous  Cellular  Tissue. 

Class  III.  Order  1.— Morbid  Pouors. 
Introduction. 

Canlagiont  anil  Infection*  Outtuet. 

Typhus 
Scarlatina  ] 

Measles  > Exanthemata 

Small-pox  J 

Varicella 

Erysipelas 

Pert ussis—  Hooping  Cough. 

Order  II.— Cortaoiode. 

Vaccinia — Com-yex 
Syphilis 
CmwhIms 
Hydrophobia 
Peatis— 7V  Plague 
Fardnoma 
Cellulilia  Venenata 
Porrigo. 

Order  III. — Neither  CoirrAoiotit  or  Irvectioue. 

Paludal  Fever 

Dysentery 
Cholera  Indies 
lalRSBERi 
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Abstinentia  . . 

551 

(Edema  of  the  Qluttis 

605 

Lungs  . 

r,05 

(Esophagitis  • • 

640 

Amenorrhea*  • • 

587 

Amrsthmia  . . 

548 

Angina  Pectoris  . . 

574 

Anorexia  ... 

551 

Anuria  ... 

577 

Aphonia  • 

571 

Apoplexy  of  the  Brain  • 

589 

Liver 

600 

Lungs. 

596 

Spleen 

600 

Aphtha:  . • • 

6.39 

Arachnitis  . . 

627 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides  . 

558 

Vermicular!*  • 

554 

Ascites  ... 

608 

Asphyxia  Teumlenta 

563 

Asthma  . . • 

571 

Atrophia,  laws  of  • 

62G 

Bulimia  . • • 

551 

Bronchitis  • • 

663 

Calculi  Hepatici — GaU-ttoatt . . 

568 

Carcinoma  Durum,  laws  of 

703 

of  the  (Esphacus 

704 

Bladder 

706 

Colon  . 

705 

Pharynx 

• 

704 

Rectum  . 

705 

Small  1 litre 

tines 

705 

Stomach. 

705 

Tongue 

704 

Tonsils  . 

704 

Ureter* 

706 

Uterus  . 

706 

Carcinoma  Molle,  laws  of  . 

708 

of  the  Bladder  • 

710 

Brain . 

709 

Heart  . 

711 

Cranium 

709 

Dura  Mater 

709 

Eye  . 

709 

Face  and  Mouth 

710 

Head  . 

711 

Intestines 

710 

Kidneys 

710 

Liver  . 

710 

Lungs  . 

711 

Orbit  . 

709 

Ovaries 

711 

Pancreas  . 

710 

Meteutery 

711 

Pleura  . 

711 

Spleen 

710 

Stomach  . 

710 

Uterus . 

711 

Cardialgia  . • 

552 

Carditis  . . • 

. • 

674 

Catalepsy  ... 

541 
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Surgery.'  Surgery,  or  Ciurcroert  tbe  h*nd,  rpyo»s  R 

" work),  a name  originally  given  to  that  very  limited  depart- 
Genml  re-  merit  of  the  healing  art  which  undertake*  the  treatment  of 
the  Did*  external  injury  or  disease  by  manual  interference,  either 
*ii>n  be-"  w*th  or  without  the  aid  of  instruments;  thus  differing 
twrenSur-  from  the  practice  of  physic,  properly  so  called,  which 
grry  and  has  for  its  object  the  cure  of  internal  diseases  by  the 
Mediciae.  administration  of  drugs,  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  or 
other  measures  of  a general  kind.  But  in  the  present 
day  the  word  Surgery  implies  much  more  than  seems 
origin  ally  to  have  been  intended  by  it,  inasmuch  us  it 
has  been  found  impossible,  consistently  with  the  safety 
of  the  sick,  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  distinction 
above  mentioned.  At  one  period  of  the  history  of  ci- 
vilized nations  a clear  and  definite  line  was  actually 
drawn,  by  which  the  surgeon  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  performance  of  operations,  the  application  of  ban- 
dages, ointments,  &c.,  while  the  physicians,  assuming 
the  air  of  superior  learning,  deemed  it  derogatory  to 
their  profession  to  intermeddle  with  such  things,  though 
they  claimed  exclusive  authority  in  directing  their  em- 
ploy meat.  The  most  varied  and  fata)  experience  at- 
tested the  erroneousness  of  the  principle  involved  in 
this  artificial  disjunction  of  the  hand  from  the  head. 
The  surgeons  were  ignorant  of  all  that  knowledge 
which  alone  could  make  their  operations  safe  and  effec- 
tual: they  either  followed  implicitly  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  or  travelled  the  country  as  mountebanks  and 
impostors,  impudently  undertaking  the  most  serious 
and  responsible  duties  without  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  first  principles;  while  the  physicians  were 
disabled  from  the  power  of  giving  correct  advice  by 
the  total  want  of  that  practical  experience  which  is 
essential  to  the  education  of  the  judgment. 

The  more  deeply  we  carry  our  researches  into  the 
nature  of  Life  and  vital  processes,  the  nearer  do  we 
approach  towards  the  apprehension  of  this  fundamental 
truth — that  all  the  reparative  as  well  as  destructive 
actions  that  occur  in  living  bodies  are  but  aberrant 
forms  of  natural  actions,  and  capable  of  being  under- 
stood only  through  the  medium  of  these  latter.  Hence 
Physiology  becomes  the  basis  of  Pathology,  as  Patho- 
logy is  the  foundation  of  Medicine.  In  modem  times, 
and  especially  of  late  years,  it  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sician, must  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  these  branches 
of  science  ere  lie  can  huve  any  pretensions  to  practise 
hi*  profession  with  honour  and  success 

Some  persons  suppose,  on  grounds  like  these,  that 
no  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  but  that  both  should  bear  the  same  title 
and  perform  the  same  duties.  But  reason,  u well  as 
experience,  demonstrates  that  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex details  connected  with  the  practice  of  each  depart- 
ment render  necessary,  for  the  attainment  of  adequate 
skill  in  cither,  a division  of  labour.  The  whole  science 
and  art  of  medicine  together  seem  too  vast  to  be  fully 
624 


comprehended  in  the  scope  of  a single  life ; and,  although  Surgery, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  great  mass  of  the  profes-  x- 
sion  is  concerned  at  once  in  both  departments,  yet  this 
is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  those  circumstances  of 
society  which  render  it  a matter  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice.  In  all  large  communities,  where  weulth 
and  numbers  afford  the  stimulus  and  opportunity,  and 
where  talent  is  ever  ready  to  exert  itself,  there  will 
always  be  found  persons  * applying  themselves  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  the  study  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  departments  already  spoken  of,  and  even 
to  minor  subdivisions  of  these.  Such  persons,  as  a 
body,  huve  been  liberally  brought  up  and  furnished 
with  enlarged  views  of  those  sciences  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  medicine  ; and  their  dedication  to  special 
branches  of  the  healing  art  is  most  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  extend  its  blessings,  not  merely  by  their  per- 
sonal ministration  to  the  sick,  but  in  particular  by  the 
improvements  in  medical  knowledge  accruing  from 
their  study  and  experience.  It  is  in  fact  this  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  has  furnished  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  w riters  on  medical  subjects,  and  by 
which  the  most  considerable  advances  in  knowledge 
have  been  achieved.  There  cun  be  no  doubt  that  the 
separation  of  physic  und  surgery  has  been  in  this  way 
productive  of  the  very  best  results  to  both,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  conceived  more  likely  to  impede  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  interfere  with  the  appli- 
cation of  its  benefits,  than  a complete  amalgamation  of 
these  twin  professions.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  partly  from  the  bius  of  education  and  a current 
system,  and  partly  from  the  natural  proneness  of  man- 
kind to  undervalue  or  disregard  what  does  not  imme- 
diately concern  them,  the  breach  between  medicine  and 
surgery  lias  been  often  widened,  und  sometimes  their 
essential  connexion  almost  altogether  lost  sight  of  by 
practical  writers ; and  the  tendency  has  been  to  intro- 
duce into  medical  literature  on  arbitrary  division,  cor- 
responding with  that  followed  in  practice,  and  one  that 
has  to  some  extent  injuriously  obstructed  the  growth 
und  reception  of  general  principles  and  views. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  important  subjects  in  the 
present  work,  it  would  be  inconvenient  not  to  adopt 
the  division  ordinarily  followed ; but,  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, the  Article  Medicine  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  principal  part  of  the  general  history  of  morbid 
actions,  or  general  pathology , us  well  as  the  particular 
account  of  the  diseases  usually  termed  metbical.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  first  introduce  a sketch 
of  the  history  of  surgery,  and  then,  under  separate 
heads,  treat  as  plainly  and  succinctly  as  we  are  able 
of  some  of  the  princi(ml  injuries  and  diseases  which 
custom  has  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  refer- 
ring now,  once  for  all,  to  the  treatise  on  Medicine  for 
much  of  that  information  which  is  commonly  found  in 
systematic  works  on  Surgery.  HUtorrof 

The  early  history  of  surgery  is  necessarily  connected  Surgery. 
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Surgery,  with  and  inseparable  from  that  of  medicine,  since  both 

s— “v-»- ' were  originally  practised  indiscriminately  by  the  same 

Hitiory.  individuals,  and  it  was  at  a comparatively  recent  period 
that  a complete  separation  was  made.  Even  without 
the  authority  of  history  for  the  fact,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  surgery,  or  chirurgery,  in  the  literal  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art.  From  the  time  of  the  full 
mankind  must  have  been  subject  to  various  casualties 
and  injuries  arising  from  mechanical  violence ; such 
injuries  they  would  soon  seek  to  alleviate  and  repair  by 
means  which  the  commonest  observation  and  the  sim- 
plest process  of  reasoning  would  dictate  ; experience, 
too,  would  early  teach  them  something  of  the  reparu- 
five  powers  of  nuture,  and  how  much  might  be  done  by 
judiciously  acting  in  aid  of  those  powers.  Many  years 
must  have  passed  away  before  necessity  called  into 
existence  a more  elaborate  art  of  healing  thun  this. 
But  in  process  of  time,  us  munkind  departed  from 
the  natural  simplicity  of  their  primitive  mode  of  life, 
and  as  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence  crept  over  the 
world,  when  the  once  open  plain  became  covered  with 
the  crowded  city,  with  its  attendant  miseries  and  ma- 
lignant influences, — in  proportion  as  these  changes 
occurred,  the  robust  health  and  longevity  enjoyed  by 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth  gave  place  to  the 
effeminacy  and  the  innumerable  ills  which  afflict  their 
degenerate  and  comparatively  short-lived  descendants. 
With  the  increase  of  disease  and  sickness  the  means 
adopted  for  relieving  them  have  become  more  nume- 
rous and  varied;  until  in  these  later  days,  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  art,  we  are  unable  to  bring  many 
even  to  the  very  confines  of  old  age. 

Egvpthns.  Some  writers  who  have  investigated  the  point  assign 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  merit  of  having  first  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  art  of  medicine.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  in  practice  they  divided  it  into  distinct 
branches.  This  would  at  first  view  indicate  a consi- 
derable degree  of  advancement  in  the  art ; but  other 
circumstances  seem  contradictory  to  such  an  opinion. 
The  medical  practice  was  entirely  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  must  have  been  based  on  the  grossest  super- 
stition : it  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  magical  in- 
cantations and  other  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  which  as 
remedial  measures  must  be  wholly  attributable  to  any 
influence  they  may  have  exerted  upon  the  imagination. 
The  evidence  which  we  possess  of  their  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  very  elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
is  a sufficient  proof  that  their  knowledge  of  surgery 
was  extremely  limited. 

Jews.  In  the  writings  of  Moses  there  are  numerous  allu- 

sions to  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Jews, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  cure  of  leprosy.  The 
medical  treatment,  which  was  confined  to  the  priests, 
consisted  in  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  promotion  of 
cleanliness  and  the  prevention  of  contagion. 

Hindoos.  The  Hindoos  appear  to  have  possessed  at  a very 
early  period  a certain  knowledge  of  medicine.  We  arc 
told  that  there  existed  amongst  them  a law  by  which 
any  one  who  discovered  a poison,  at  the  same  time 
making  known  the  antidote,  was  richly  rewarded ; but 
if  he  mude  known  the  poison  without  the  antidote,  he 
was  punished  with  death.  The  account  which  we 
have  given  of  the  stale  of  medicine  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  other  contemporary  nations,  is  as  full 
as  the  scanty  records  which  remain  upon  the  subject 
permit.  We  next  proceed  to  trace  its  progress  in 


Greece,  where  it  first  began  to  assume  the  rank  of  Sorcery, 
a science. 

Chiron  the  Centaur  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Chiron  the 
art  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks.  We  learn  that  he  Centaur, 
was  a native  of  Thessaly,  and  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life ; he  was  f requently  seen 
on  horseback,  and  hence  arose  the  fabulous  account  of 
his  compound  lorin.  We  are  told  that  lie  instructed 
in  the  art  of  medicine  the  heroes  who  were  engaged 
at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

But  the  most  distinguished  among  the  disciples  of  n^Thi* 
Chiron  was  Aesculapius,  a native  of  Epidaurus.  His 
reputation  as  a successful  practitioner  must  have  been 
very  considerable,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  of  bis 
death,  which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  anger 
of  Pluto,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  individuals 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  grave.  So  highly  was 
he  esteemed  among  his  countrymen,  that  after  his 
death  divine  honours  were  paid  kirn.  He  was  desig- 
nated the  God  of  Physic,  and  temples  were  erected  to 
hint  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  two  s-ons  of 
.EsculapiuK,  Machuon  and  Podulirius,  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  acquired  a great 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Internal  dis- 
eases, which  were  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
were  altogether  neglected,  or  attempts  were  made  to 
remove  them  by  the  practice  of  charms  and  incan- 
tations. 

During  a long  period  of  several  centuries  after  the  Tho  Awrle- 
Trojan  war,  medicine  made  but  little  progress,  and  the  pi»de*. 
records  which  we  possess  upon  the  subject  are  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  practice  uppears  to  have  been 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Asclepiades,  who  were  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Aesculapius,  and  the  guardians 
or  priests  of  the  temples  erected  in  his  honour.  The 
treatment  adopted  by  them  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies ; and  the 
influence  which  they  acquired  over  the  minds  of  their 
patients  was  doubtless,  made  use  of  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. The  temples  dedicated  to  Aesculapius  were 
converted,  to  a certain  extent,  into  schools  ot  medicine. 

The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Cos,  C'nidos,  and 
Rhodes;  the  first  of  these  is  noted  us  having  been  the 
school  of  Hippocrates. 

Pythugnra-s,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  be-  pythngo- 
fore  the  Christian  (era,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  ru- 
who  brought  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  introduction  of  a more 
correct  mode  of  reasoning  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  strong-holds  of  mystery  and  superstition,  and  from 
this  lime  medicine  inay  be  said  to  have  assumed,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  the  dignity  of  a science. 

Amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the  followers  of  Deioorri- 
Pythagoras  is  Democritus.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  lua. 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  ; and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  dissect  the  human  subject,  in  spite 
of  the  prejudices  then  existing  against  such  a practice. 

The  individual  who  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  advancement  of  both  medicine  and  surgery  than  any  llipporra- 
other  single  individual  either  of  his  own  or  ol  any  other  tc«. 
age,  is  Hippocrates.  Notwithstanding  his  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  a celebrity  so  great  us  to  obtain  for 
him  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  the  name 
of  the  Father  of  Physic,  we  have  no  very  precise  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history . The  history  ot  his  opinions 
is,  however,  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  his 
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Surgery.  numerous  and  much  valued  writing's.  He  lived  about 
v-^> 40U  years  before  the  Christian  iera ; he  was  educated 
Hippocra*  among  the  Asclepiudes  at  the  temple  of  Cos;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  iferodicus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
descendant,  in  the  eighteenth  degree,  from  /Esculapius. 
He  was  not  content  to  follow  the  philosophical  mysti- 
cisms of  his  predecessors,  but,  taking  experience  as  his 
guide,  he  made  a careful  observation  of  nature,  und 
alter  collecting  n number  of  facts,  he  sought,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy,  to  deduce  the  general  laws  by 
which  those  facts  might  be  explained.  So  accurate  uu 
observer  was  he,  that  many  of  his  descriptions  of  disease 
are  recognized,  even  at  the  present  day,  ns  models  of 
accuracy  and  precision.  His  knowledge  of  osteology 
was  evidently  very  accurate,  but,  with  this  exception, 
his  anatomical  acquirements  were  scanty,  and  his  ideas 
in  many  cases  singularly  erroneous.  This  is  readily 
explained,  when  we  consider  the  prejudices  then  existing 
against  human  dissections,  and  the  necessity  thereby  in- 
duced of  trusting  to  an  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals.  He  did  not  distinguish  between  the  veins 
and  the  arteries,  but  called  them  by  the  common  name 
of  ; hence  the  assertion,  which  1ms  been  some- 
times made,  that  he  in  any  way  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  Harvey,  is  undeserving  a moment’s  consideration. 
His  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  was  likewise  exceedingly  limited.  In  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates  we  meet  with  the  first  traces 
of  physiological  science  ; und  some  of  his  ideas  upon 
this  subject  are  remarkably  correct  and  profound.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  hypothesis  of  a principle 
which  he  calls  the  vital  principle,  which  influences  all 
parts  of  the  hotly,  superintending  and  directing  its 
motions,  and  which,  as  it  were,  by  a kind  of  intelligence 
promotes  all  those  actions  which  are  beneficial,  at  the 
same  time  opposing  those  which  have  an  injurious  ten- 
dency. Although  it  is  upon  the  improvements  which 
he  effected  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  is  chiefly 
founder!  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates,  yet  he 
was  evidently  skilled,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  the 
art  of  surgery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  bandaging.  His  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
wounds  display  much  accurate  observation,  and  the 
treatment  prescribed  is  correct  and  ratioital.  In  his 
treatise  on  wounds  of  the  head,  he  points  out,  with 
much  care,  the  circumstances  requiring  the  use  of  the 
trepan ; he  appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat 
reckless  in  tLe  use  of  this  instrument,  und  to  have 
adopted  it  in  some  cases  where  the  surgeon  of  the 
present  day  would  consider  it  more  prudent  to  refrain. 
In  his  directions  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  he  has 
pointed  out  the  period  at  which  firm  union  ordinarily 
occurs  ; not  forgetting  to  mention  the  influence  which 
age,  sex,  and  other  circumstances  may  exert  in  hasten- 
ing or  retarding  the  formation  of  callus.  He  made  use 
of  complicated  machines  in  reducing  the  dislocations 
of  large  joints ; the  displacements  of  the  smaller  joints 
he  treated  with  comparative  simplicity.  He  tapped  the 
chest  in  cases  of  hvdrothorax,  after  practising  percus- 
sion to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  liquid.  He  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  tetanus,  observing  that  in 
many  eases  small  wound*  in  tendinous  parts,  such  as 
the  toes  and  fingers,  give  rise  to  violent  and  fatal  con- 
vulsion.*. Hi*  knowledge  of  spontaneous  gangrene  is 
evinced  by  the  observation  that  M black  sjK»ts  on  the 
feet  frequently  increase  to  extensive  gangrene  and 
incurable  mortifications.” 


During  a considerable  interval  which  elapsed  after  Surgery, 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  ' 

but  few  individuals  who  contributed,  in  any  gTcot  Diocte*. 
degree,  to  the  advancement  of  medicine.  His  succes- 
sors were,  for  a long  time,  content  to  follow  the  course 
of  their  great  master,  and  to  yield  unqualified  assent  to 
all  his  doctrines.  The  only  remaining  names  amongst 
the  Asclepiades  that  are  in  any  considerable  degree  dis- 
tinguished are  Diodes  of  Cary  si  us,  and  Praxagoras 
of  Cos.  The  former  of  these  obtained  great  celebrity 
for  his  learning  and  skill.  He  paid  more  attention  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
done;  but  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  appears  to 
have  been  very  limited,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  derived 
from  an  examination  of  brutes.  His  idea  of  the  vas- 
cular system  was  a somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth  than  any  opinion  entertained  before  him.  His 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process  was, 
that  it  served  to  moderate  the  internal  heat  of  the  body. 

In  his  pathology  and  practice  he  differed  little  from 
Hippocrates.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  symp- 
toms of  diseases,  and  especially  to  those  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  urine.  In  the  department  of 
surgery,  he  was  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  fur  the 
extraction  of  darts. 

Praxagoras  of  Cos  was  another  of  the  Asclepiades  ; Praxagoras. 
he  puhl  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  : he 
first  distinguished  the  arteries  from  the  veins,  und  to 
him  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  observed  that  the 
pulse  may  be  taken  as  an  important  index  of  the  state 
of  the  vital  powers.  He  practised  several  surgical 
operations;  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  blood-letting, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  haemorrhage;  on 
the  whole,  his  surgical  practice  appears  to  have  been 
characterized  by  boldness  rather  trum  by  prudence ; 
we  are  told  that  he  excised  portions  of  the  soft  palate 
in  cases  of  quinsy ; and  in  cases  of  colic  he  opened 
the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
intestines  to  their  natural  condition.  Aristotle  deserves  Aristotle, 
honourable  mention  here,  on  account  of  the  great 
advances  which  he  made  in  the  study  of  Anatomy  and 
Nutural  History.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
origin  of  all  the  blood-vessels  in  the  heart,  and  he  gave 
the  name  of  aorta  to  the  largest  artery  in  the  body. 

His  knowledge  of  anatomy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  human  dissections. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  dismember-  School  of 
mem  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Alexandria  became  the  Alexan-  • | 
chief  abode  of  learning.  It  was  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  sera  that  Ptolemy  Soter  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library,  and  of  the 
school  of  philosophy.  Here  all  the  sciences  were 
assiduously  cultivated  ; and  the  students  of  medi- 
cine enjoyed  many  privileges  which  were  denied  their 
predecessors.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  opportunity 
of  dissecting  the  human  subject,  the  bodies  of  criminals 
being  given  up  For  that  puqiose.  The  most  celebrated 
anatomists  of  that  period  were  Theopbilus  and  Eras  is-  Theophi- 
trains.  The  descriptions  which  they  gave  had  the  lu* 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  taken  from  nature,  instead 
of  being  a mere  repetition  of  the  errors  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them.  They  made  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy  and  physiology ; of  these,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  that  of  tnc  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Theophilus  was  the  first  who  re- 
garded the  nerves  as  the  organs  of  sensatinn,  although 
he  continued  to  call  the  nerves  and  tendons  by  oue 
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name.  He  traced  the  cerebral  nerve*  to  their  origin, 
and  described  the  pin  mater ; he  also  discovered  the 
lacteal  vessels.  The  discoveries  of  Erasistratus  were  not 
less  important.  But,  although  they  mode  great  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  anatomy,  they  still  retained  many 
curiously  erroneous  notions  of  physiology.  They 
believed  that  the  object  of  respiration  is  to  fill  the 
arteries  with  the  “ vital  air  \f  they  supposed  the  air  to 
puss  from  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to 
the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  arteries.  Erasistratus 
practised  surgery  with  such  a degree  of  boldness,  that 
in  cases  of  abscess  in  the  liver  or  spleen,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  open  the  abdomen  to  apply  his  remedies  im- 
mediately to  the  diseased  parts.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  unwilling  to  puncture  the  abdomen  in  cases  of 
ascites,  knowing  the  disease  depends  on  organic  changes 
which  could  not  be  removed,  although  temporary  re- 
lief might  he  given,  by  such  an  operation.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  about  this  time,  that  is,  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  the 
profession  of  medicine  was  divided  into  the  three  de- 
partments of  dietetics,  pharmacy,  and  surgery,  each 
division  being  exercised  by  separate  individuals.  The 
surgeons  of  Alexandria  appear  to  have  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  dexterity  in  many  of  the  most 
important  operations ; of  these  the  one  most  deserving 
of  attention  is  that  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  to  which, 
it  is  said,  some  individuals  devoted  themselves  exclu- 
sively, and  were  denominated  litholomists  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  always  done  by  them  with  the  appa- 
ratus minor,  as  described  by  Celsus.  A surgeon,  named 
Ammonius,  about  this  time  invented  au  instrument  for 
crushing  a stone  in  the  bladder,  when  without  such  a 
proceeding  the  size  of  the  stone  W’as  too  great  to  admit 
of  extraction.  This  fact,  for  which  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Celsus,  is  a sufficient  proof  that  the  idea  of  litho- 
trity  is  by  no  means  a modern  one. 

For  a period  of  some  centuries  Alexandria  produced 
a succession  of  learned  men  in  medicine  and  in  various 
other  sciences.  During  this  time  Rome  was  beginning 
to  extend  her  empire  over  Europe ; but  her  people 
were  too  much  occupied  with  warlike  deeds  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  sciences,  and  medicine,  among 
the  rest,  was  for  a long  time  entirely  neglected.  Not 
only  was  the  study  of  medicine  disregarded  by  the 
Romans,  but  its  professors  were  banished,  and  the 
priests,  once  more,  undertook  the  cure  of  diseases  by 
the  performance  of  superstitious  ceremonies  and  the 
practice  of  charms  and  incantations.  After  some  time, 
however,  medicine  again  began  to  be  looked  upon  with 
respect,  and  a Greek  named  Archagathus  established 
himself  in  Rome,  and  acquired  a considerable  repu- 
tation. But  he  unfortunately  incurred  the  popular 
displeasure,  on  account  of  his  surgical  practice,  which 
was  thought  unnecessarily  severe  and  cruel ; and  he 
was  in  consequence  banished  from  Rome.  Some  time 
after  this,  Asclepiades  of  Bithyuia  acquired  great  po- 
pularity as  a practitioner,  for  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  to  (lie  strict  attention  which  he  always 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  his  patients,  his  regard  for  their 
prejudices,  and  his  indulgence  of  their  inclinations. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  human  frailties,  which  this  method  of 
practice  would  show  him  to  be  possessed  of,  he  appears 
to  have  been  an  accurate  observer  of  disease.  It  is 
Raid  that  we  arc  indebted  to  him  for  having  first 
divided  diseases  into  the  two  classes  of  acute  and  chro- 


nic,——a  division  which  the  observation  of  subsequent  Surgery, 
ages  has  shown  to  have  a foundation  in  nature. 

The  name  of  the  first  native  Roman  practiliuner  that  Celwu. 
luis  been  handed  down  to  us  is  that  of  Aulus  Cornelius 
Celsus.  It  is  curious  that  the  history  of'  an  individual 
of  such  great  and  deserved  eminence  should  be  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.  We  are  uncertain 
us  to  his  age  and  origin ; and  even  the  nature  of  his 

K rotes* ion  is  doubtful.  His  work,  De  Re  Medici 1,  is, 
owever,  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  disease  aud  its  mode  of 
cure.  He  defends  the  study  of  anatomy  against  the  empi- 
rics, who  totally  disregarded  it.  The  description  which 
he  gives  of  certain  parts  of  the  back  proves  that  he  must 
have  dissected  the  human  subject,  but  his  knowledge 
of  some  other  parts  appears  to  have  been  derived  front 
a study  of  the  organization  of  the  lower  animals.  lie 
does  not  always  distinguish  the  arteries  from  the  veins : 
he * has  no  very  exact  idea  of  the  nerves,  for  he  some- 
times gives  this  name  to  tendons,  and  even  to  muscles. 

Many  of  his  surgical  precepts  may  be  udvantageously 
followed,  even  at  the  present  day.  His  method  of 
operating  for  stone  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Heister  us  being  especially  applicable  to  children.  His 
rules  for  the  application  of  the  trepan  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise.  He  gives  full  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  He  describes 
the  operation  for  cataract  by  depression.  He  men- 
tions several  varieties  of  hernia,  and  gives  directions 
for  their  reductiou.  He  speaks  of  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  bleeding  vessels,  when  pressure  and  other 
meaus  have  failed ; but  he  probably  was  iguornnt  of 
the  great  value  of  this  practice,  since  the  suggestion 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  disregarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries. These  examples  of  the  practice  of  Celsus 
will  suffice  to  show  that  in  his  day  surgery  hud  attained 
to  a considerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Heliodorus  was  a celebrated  surgeon  who  lived  Heliodo- 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  made  ra<* 
some  excellent  observations  on  wounds  of  the  head 
and  the  use  of  the  trephine.  His  rules  for  the  per- 
formance and  subsequent  treatment  of  amputations 
differ  little  from  those  which  are  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  About  the  same  time  lived  Antyllus,  who  AntyUus. 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  surgery,  but, 
unfortunately,  most  of  his  writings  have  been  lost.  He 
recommends  the  performance  of  arteriotomy  in  some 
diseases,  aud  directs  that  the  Tend  should  be  com- 
pletely divided  if  the  ha.»morrhage  cannot  otherwise  be 
restrained.  He  speaks  of  the  operation  for  cataract  by 
extraction,  but  recommends  its  performance  only  in 
cases  where  the  cataract  is  small.  He  recommends 
and  gives  precise  directions  for  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy  in  cases  of  threatened  suffocation  from 
diseases  about  the  throat  He  effected  the  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele  by  incisions  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  was  Claudius  Galen  u*.  He  was  Galea, 
born  at  Pergamns,  in  the  131st  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  had  the  advantage  of  an  extended  and  liberal 
education  : he  studied  philosophy  in  the  different 
schools  which  were  in  most  repute,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
medical  education.  At  the  age  of  25  years  he  returned 
to  his  native  country, and  soon  afterwards  went  to  reside 
at  Rome.  Here  he  became  a public  teacher,  as  well 
as  a practitioner,  and  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
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Surgery,  esc{4ed  <so  much  jealousy  and  hatred  towards  him  that 
he  was  induced  to  leave  Rome,  He  afterwards  re- 
G&ien.  turned,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Aurelius  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
a.o.  200.  The  numerous  writings  of  Galen  sufficiently 
evince  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements.  The  opportunities  of  studying  ana- 
tomy appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  limited. 
He  considers  himself  fortunate  in  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  two  skeletons  which  were  preserved 
at  Alexandria,  and  recommends  the  dissection  of  apes 
and  other  animals  which  approach  nearest  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  subject.  Many  of  his  anatomical 
descriptions  arc  rcmurkably  accurate.  He  made  im- 
portant discoveries  in  myology ; and  his  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system  appears  to  have  been  extensive.  He 
practised  surgery  with  considerable  success  at  Perga- 
mus , but  in  Home  surgery  appears  to  have  been  held 
in  disrepute,  and  he  for  the  most  part  confined  himself 
to  the  operation  of  ventweetion  when  in  the  course  of 
his  medical  practice  this  proceeding  was  required.  On 
some  occasions,  however,  he  was  more  bold  in  ope- 
rating, as  we  may  infer  frum  the  fact  of  his  having 
once  applied  the  trephine  to  the  sternum  in  a case  of 
empyema.  He  seems  to  have  taught  the  mode  of 
performing  surgical  operations,  and  speaks  of  models 
of  instruments  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing 
in  public.  Three  times  he  detected  a dislocation  of 
the  femur  forwards,  and  twice  he  observed  a spon- 
taneous displacement  of  that  bone.  He  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  plasters,  ointments,  and  fomentations 
in  all  external  affections;  also  to  the  art  of  applying 
bandages,  and  the  employment  of  complicated  ma- 
chines for  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations. 
Followers  From  the  time  of  Galen  until  about  the  middle  of 
of  Galea,  the  seventh  century  no  advance  was  made  in  the  sci- 
ence of  surgery,  and  we  meet  with  few  names  deserv- 
ing of  any  notice.  The  practitioners  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  are  described  as  mere  compilers,  blind 
empirics,  or  miserable  imitators  of  Galen.  So  implicit 
was  their  faith  in  every  dictum  of  their  great  master, 
that  (lie  mere  fact  of  any  doctrine  being  contrary  to 
bis  opinion  was  considered  a sufficient  proof  of  its 
fallacy.  It  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  that  literature  in  general  was  fast  decaying, 
uml  the  progress  of  science  and  learning  was  suspended, 
medicine  sharing  the  fate  of  all  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  During  these  dark  ages  we  find  the  numes 
of  a few  individuals  who  recommend  themselves  to 
our  notice,  more  on  account  of  their  having  preserved 
the  medical  knowledge  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
predecessors,  than  from  their  having  contributed  in 
Oribasiu*.  any  material  degree  to  its  advancement.  Oribosius 
was  a practitioner  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century ; his  writings  are  chiefly  compilations 
from  the  works  of  Galen  and  other  eminent  authors. 
-£tiu«,  jEiiu*  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  : he 
was  born  at  Ainidn,  in  Mesopotamia;  he  studied  at 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  practiced  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  His  writings  contain  descriptions  of 
some  diseases  and  some  modes  of  practice  which  we 
do  not  find  noticed  by  any  preceding  author.  He  de- 
scribed numerous  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  operated  for 
cataract  by  extraction.  In  cases  of  anasarca  he  mode 
incisions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  legs.  He  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  actual  and  potential  cautery  for  the 
formation  of  issues.  He  endeavoured  to  dissolve  uri- 


nary calculi  by  administering  internal  remedies ; when  Surgery, 
these  means  failed  he  practised  lithotomy.  He  excised 
hemorrhoidal  tumors,  audt  operated  for  aneurism. 

Paulus  dEgineta  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  FmIm 
century  : he  also  was  one  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  dEfineU. 
He  has  devoted  one  book  exclusively  to  surgery  : in 
this  he  describes  the  different  modes  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  ancients,  by  his  own  contemporaries, 
and  by  himself;  he  relutes  the  good  or  bad  success 
of  many  of  them  : he  evidently  has  the  merit  of  being 
something  more  than  a mere  copyist,  and  sometimes 
even  ventures  to  dissent  from  Galen  and  other  great 
authorities.  In  speaking  of  lithotomy,  he  insists  on 
the  importance  of  a free  external  incision  and  a small 
incision  into  the  bladder.  He  describes  several  varie- 
ties of  hernia,  and  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  relief 
of  strangulation.  He  gives  an  account  of  aneurisms, 
and  describes  the  operation,  which  consisted  in  cutting 
into  the  tumor,  and  placing  a ligature  above  and  be- 
low. He  gives  the  history  and  treatment  of  numerous 
diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  and  mentions  fractures 
of  the  patella  and  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  year  <541,  Alexandria  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  under  Amr-Ebn  Al-As,  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  conquerors,  according  to  common  report,  tarnished 
their  laurels  by  the  barbarous  destruction  of  the  noble 
library  of  Alexandria  ; but  the  story  is  very  doubtful, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  disorders  and  tumults  to 
which  Alexandria  had  previously  been  subject,  had 
already  destroyed  this  valuable  collection.  But  at 
all  events  some  works  escaped,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  their  value. 

Among  these  relics  were  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates ; and  we  are  informed  that,  at  an  early  period 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Saracenic  empire,  they 
were  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,  and  enlarged 
by  copious  commentaries. 

We  must  now  take  a rapid  survey  or  Surgery  alter  Ara- 
its  transfer  from  Alexandria,  and  during  the  prolongation  biros, 
of  its  existence  in  Arabia.  After  the  Arabians  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  calm  which  succeeded  seemed 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
many  of  their  rulers  were  most  liberal  in  their  patron- 
age of  science  and  literature.  About  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  a college  was  founded  at  Bagdad,  and 
medicine  was  zealously  cultivated ; public  hospitals 
were  built  lor  the  benefit  of  students,  and  most  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  physicians  and  philosophers  were 
translated  into  the  Arabic  language. 

The  study  of  anatomy  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Mahommedan  religion  ; the  Arabians  were  consequently 
compelled  to  trust  for  their  knowledge  of  this  subject 
to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks.  This  tact  we  may  con- 
sider a sufficient  explanation  of  the  slight  degree  of 
advancement  which  the  Arabians  made  in  the  science 
of  surgerv.  The  first  Arabian  writer  of  any  note  is 
R hazes;  Ids  works  are  chiefly  compilations  from  the  Rhasea. 
Greek  authors;  he  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  lftth  century.  He  cauterized  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  (he  biles  of  rabid  animals,  and  administered 
emetics  to  evacuate  the  “ black  bile.”  He  gives  some 
good  directions  respecting  the  operative  treatment  of 
malignant  tumors. 

Avicenna  was  bom  a.d.  980,  and  died  in  1036.  His  Avicenna, 
knowledge  was  considered  sufficiently  extensive  to 
entitle  him  to  be  designated  the  “ prince  of  physicians.” 
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Surgery.  However  eminent  he  may  have  been  as  a physician, 

wv— ■"  his  surgical  practice  uppears  to  have  been  in  trie  highest 
degree  inert  and  timid.  He  recommends  the  cure  of 
cataract  by  depression,  but  considered  extraction  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  He  did  not  operate  in  cases  of 
hernia,  even  when  strangulated. 

Albucasia.  Albucusts,  who  died  a.d.  1112,  is  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Arabian  surgeons.  One  remarkable 
feature  in  hi*  practice  is  the  very  general  use  which 
he  made  of  caustics,  by  means  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  treated  almost  even'  local  affection.  According 
to  him,  hsemorrhage  arising  from  a wounded  artery 
may  be  arrested  in  one  of  four  modes;  by  cau- 
terization, complete  division  of  the  vessel,  ligature,  or 
the  application  of  styptics.  He  describes  the  operation 
for  fistula  lachrvmalis,  which  he  performed  by  means 
of  a singular  instrument,  provided  at  the  extremity 
with  a small  wheel.  Tracheotomy  he  considers  useless 
when  the  disease  extends  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea;  when  practised,  the  membrane  connecting  the 
cartilages  (not  the  cartilages  themselves)  is  to  be 
divided.  His  operation  for  stone  resembles  that  prac- 
tised by  Puulus  JKgineta ; he  describes  the  mode  of 
cutting  for  stone  in  females.  His  treatment  of  frac- 
tures appears  to  have  been  attended  with  unnecessary 
severity  and  cruelty ; indeed  many  of  the  surgical  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Arabians  are  unequalled  in  the  torture 
which  they  must  have  inflicted  upon  those  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  become  the  subjects  of  them. 
One  mode  sometimes  adopted  bv  them  of  arresting 
hemorrhage  from  the  surface  of  a slump,  consisted  in 
dipping  the  pnrt  into  boiling  pitch.  Such  was  the 
Arabian  school.  The  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  was 
very  considerable,  but  this  appears  to  have  arisen 
rather  from  incidental  circuinstunccs  than  from  any 
absolute  merit  which  it  possessed.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Arabians  for  the  transmission  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  with  the  addition  of  certain  insulated 
facts  with  respect  to  the  description  of  diseases. 

In  anatomy,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
absolutely  prohibited  from  making  any  advances.  In 
surgery,  some  few  improvements  were  made  by 
Albucans,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
the  practice  of  surgery  was  not  in  a retrograde  state 
during  the  jjeriod  of  which  we  are  treating. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Saracenic  school,  we  have 
an  interval  of  about  300  years,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  during  which  the  dark  ages  still  re- 
mained enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom  ; every  depart- 
ment of  science  was  neglected,  and  among  others  that 
of  medicine  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

School  of  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  a medical 

Salerno.  school  was  established  at  Salerno,  and  obtained  a 
degree  of  celebrity  from  its  local  situation,  this  city 
being  one  of  the  great  outlets  by  which  the  crusaders 
passed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  their  expeditions 
to  Palestine ; and  it  was  probably  from  this  circum- 
stance that  Robert  of  Normandy  stopped  at  Salerno, 
in  order  to  be  cured  of  a wound  which  he  had  received 
in  the  holy  wars.  No  improvements  appear  to  have 
emanated  from  this  school,  but  it  is  in  one  respect 
deserving  of  our  notice,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  establishment  in  which  what  may  be  styled 
regular  medical  diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates, 
after  they  had  passed  through  a prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  been  subjected  to  certain  examinations. 

In  the  year  1163,  the  council  of  Tours  prohibited 
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the  clergy,  who  tlien  shared  with  the  Jews  the  practice  Surgery, 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  modern  Europe,  from 
undertaking  any  bloody  operation.  It  is  to  this  epoch 
that  the  true  separation  of  mediciue  from  surgery  must  fro|^ 
be  referred.  The  latter  was  now  abandoned  to  the  Surgery, 
laity,  the  generality  of  whom,  in  those  ages  of  barbarism, 
were  entirely  destitute  of  education.  The  priests, 
however,  still  retained  that  portion  of  the  art  which 
abstained  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  disgraced 
surgery  by  reducing  it  to  a mere  business  of  applying 
ointments  and  plasters.  Gilbcrtus  Anglican  us  is  the  Gilbertu* 
first  surgeon  among  our  own  countrymen  whose  name  Angli- 
is  handed  down  to  us.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  canut- 
industrious  compiler,  and  to  have  taken  rgreat  delight 
in  scholastic  disquisitions  and  theoretical  speculations. 

He  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  XIVth  Century. 

During  the  XV th  Century  two  events  occurred  which 
have  on  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  surgery.— 

The  first  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
about  the  year  1450.  Towards  the  end  of  the  XV  th 
Century  syphilis  first  broke  out,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  America  by  the  followers  of 
Columbus,  but  this  account  of  its  origin  is  doubtful. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  XYIth  Century,  the  With 
science  of  surgery  was  in  a most  degraded  and  un-  Century, 
promising  condition ; the  most  skilful  practitioners 
appear  to  have  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  all  im- 
portant operations,  which  they  were  content  to  leave  to 
the  ignorant  charlatans  of  the  day.  In  imitation  of 
the  Arabian  school,  too,  they  took  great  delight  in  the 
invention  of  numerous  instruments  and  machines,  each 
successive  one  more  complex  than  the  preceding,  and 
thus  they  encumbered  their  art  with  new  difficulties. 

At  length  Antonio  Beneveni,  a physician  of  Florence,  Beneveol. 
began  to  insist  upon  a truth  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  extension  of  surgical  knowledge,  viz. : that  the 
compilations  of  the  ancients  and  Arabians  ought  to 
be  relinquished  for  the  observation  of  nature.  A new 
era  now  begun. 

The  moderns  were  convinced  that  by  treading  'ser-  VetaJiu*. 
vilely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors  they  should 
never  even  equal,  much  less  surpass  them.  The  labours 
of  Vesalius  also  gave  birth  to  nualomy,  illuminated  by 
which  science  surgery  put  on  a different  as|iect,  and 
assumed  u higher  rank.  The  most  celebrated  surgeon 
of  the  XVlth  Century  was  Ambroise  Pare,  a native  of  Ambroi** 
Laval,  surgeon  to  king  Henry  the  Second,  Francis  the  ^arfc* 
Second,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third  of 
France.  Pare  practised  his  profession  in  various  places, 
followed  the  French  armies  into  Italy,  and  acquired 
such  esteem,  that  his  mere  presence  in  a besieged  town 
was  enough  to  re-animate  the  troops  employed  for  its 
defence. 

Hts  writings,  so  rcmarkuble  for  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  the  facts  they  contain,  arc  eminently  distinguished 
from  all  those  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients 
are  not  looked  up  to  in  them  with  superstitious  blind- 
ness. Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  he  submitted 
everything  to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acknowledged 
experience  alone  as  his  guide.  He  was  the  first  to  re- 
duce the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  to  rational 
principles.  He  treated  hydrocele  by  the  seton.  He 
revived  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage.  He  distinguished  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  from  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
with  which  it  had  previously  been  confounded.  He 
performed  tracheotomy  with  success,  and  endeavoured 
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Surgery.  |0  cure  fistula  in  ano  by  means  of  a ligature.  His 
superior  merit  soon  excited  the  ignorant,  the  jealous, 

Parfr0i>*  an^  ^ rr»SLl>^iian(  agaiust  him  ; and  he  became  the 
object  of  a bitter  persecution,  hk  'discoveries  being 
represented  as  a crime ; his  fume  however  has  survived 
him,  and  the  French  writers  are  with  reason  proud  of 
llieir  countryman  Pan*  to  this  day.  After  the  death  of' 
this  great  man,  surgery,  which  owed  its  advancement 
to  him,  continued  stationary,  or  even  took  a retrograde 
course.  At  this  time  the  practice  of  surgery  was 
associated  with  that  of  the  barber,  and  the  class  of 
barber-surgeons  continued  to  exist,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent,  for  a period  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  Pigroi,  the  successor  of  Ambroise  Par<S, 
was  by  no  means  an  adequate  substitute  lor  ^him.  A 
spiritless  copier  of  his  master,  he  abridged  his  surgery 
in  a Latin  work,  when  the  unaffected  graces  of  the 
original,  the  sincerity,  and  the  charm  inseparable  from 
all  productions  of  genius,  entirely  disappeared. 

XVI  Ith  In  the  next  or  XVI Ith  Century  afresh  impulscpro- 

Ccnturj.  duced  additional  improvements.  There  appeared  in 
Italy,  Ctesar  Magutu*,  who  simplified  the  treatment  of 
wounds;  Fabricius  ab  Aquupendente,  the  preceptor  of 
Ilurvey,  and  less  noted  as  a surgeon  than  as  a physio- 
logist ; and  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  the  restorer 
of  operative  surgery. 

En*di«h  Among  English  practitioners  daring  the  XVI Ith 

Surgery.  Century,  we  find  the  names  of  Richard  Wiseman  and 

Wtoman.  William  Harvey.  Wiseman  was  a surgeon  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied  Prince  Charles, 
when  a fugitive  in  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 
He  served  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish  navy  ; in 
1652  he  settled  in  London.  When  Charles  II.  was 
restored  he  was  made  *erjeant- surgeon  to  the  king. 
He  lias  given  us  the  result  of  his  experience  in  eight 
surgical  Treatises  on  Tumors,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of  the 
Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gun-shot  Wounds,  Fracture* 
and  Dislocations,  and  Syphilis. 

Wiseman  merits  the  highest  praise  for  the  candour  and 
honesty  which  are  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
works.  His  object  in  writing  is  evidently  not  so  much 
to  gain  the  repute  of  a skilful  and  successful  practi- 
tioner, as  to  relate  every  fact  which  may  be  of  benefit 
to  his  readers.  He  faithfully  narrates  not  only  the  suc- 
cessful, but  the  unfortunate  cases  which  came  under  his 
notice : the  latter,  us  he  remarks,  being  frequently  more 
instructive  than  the  former.  His  account  of  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal ; and  his  Essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  is 
remarkable  for  the  sound  principles  therein  inculcated. 
He  mode  great  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  refuting  the  notion  then  generally  pre- 
valent, that  such  injuries  had  sujieradded  to  them  some 
poisonous  effect,  which  rendered  necessary  a peculiar 
plan  of  treatment.  He  gives  excellent  rules  for  the 
performance  of  amputation  after  gun-shot  wounds  of 
the  extremities ; and  insists  on  the  importance  of  am- 
putating at  once,  before  the  occurrence  of  fever,  in 
every  case  where  the  extent  of  the  injury  renders  pro- 
bable the  ultimate  loss  of  the  limb.  With  all  the  sound 
sense,  correct  reasoning,  and  accurate  observation  dis- 
played in  Wiseman’s  treatise,  it  is  curious  to  find  him 
assenting  to  the  popular  delusion  respecting  the  cure  of 
•crofula  by  the  king’s  touch.  He  declares  that  this 
sanative  power  was  possessed  by  our  king*,  “ At  least 
from  Edward  the  Confessor  downwards."  Of  Wiseman 
we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  effected  for  surgery 


in  this  country  what  Pure  did  in  France,  and  is  Surgery, 
equally  deserving  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen.  A contemporary  of  Wiseman  was  William  Harvey. 
Harvey,  whose  name  is  rendered  immortal  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  publicly 
taught  his  new  doctrine  in  London  in  the  year  1619; 
but  bis  work  on  the  circulation  was  not  published 
until  1626.  The  promulgation  of  this  new  doctrine 
brought  on  him  the  most  unjust  opposition,  some  con- 
demning it  as  an  innovation,  others  pretending  that  it 
was  known  before  ; however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
living  to  see  the  (ruth  fully  acknowledged  and  esta- 
blished. The  discovery  of  Harvey,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  effects  in  improving  the  science  of  sur- 
gery, must  be  esteemed  the  most  important  which  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  to  make.  Before 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known,  how  vague 
must  have  been  the  notions  of  the  pathology,  and  how 
uncertain  (lie  methods  of  treatment  of  many  of  the 
most  important  surgical  diseases,  which  are  now  com- 
paratively well  understood  and  efficiently  treated  ! Our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism, the  means  which  nature  employs  to  arrest 
haemorrhage,  and  the  artificial  methods  calculated  to 
effect  the  same  purpose,  are  entirely  based  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Harvey.  For,  although  the  ligature  was 
occasionally  applied  to  arrest  haemorrhage  many  years 
previously,  they  who  used  it  must  have  been  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  principle  of  its  action,  and  the 
different  modes  of  its  application.  The  benefits  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  conferred  upon  the 
science  of  medicine  are  not  levs  than  those  which  surgery 
derived  from  it ; indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  discovery  of  our  illustrious  countryman. 

Germany,  during  the  XVI Ith  Century,  boasted  of  Germany. 
Fabricius  lliklanus,  a successful  practitioner,  and  Fabriciua 
author  of  a surgical  (realise,  dated  1641  ; Scultetus,  HUdanas. 
so  well  known  for  his  work  intitled  Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum ; and  Purmann  and  Solingen,  who  hud 
the  fault  of  being  too  partial  to  the  use  of  numerous 
complicated  instruments. 

Holland,  restored  to  liberty  by  the  generous  cxer-  Holland, 
tionsof  her  inhabitants,  did  not  long  remain  a stranger 
to  the  improvements  of  surgery.  There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity connected  with  these  improvements  w hich  claims 
the  notice  of  the  historian.  Ruysch,  who  was  an  Ruyach. 
eminent  anatomist,  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
secret  of  his  admirable  injections,  lloonhuysen  also 
made  a secret  of  hit  lever,  which  before  the  invention 
of  the  forceps  was  the  only  resource  in  difficult  labours. 

Raw’,  who  successfully  cut  fifteen  hundred  patients  for 
the  stone,  took  such  pains  to  couccul  his  manner  of  ope- 
rating that  Heister  and  Albinus,  his  two  most  distin- 
guished pupils,  have  each  given  a different  explanation 
of  it.  Such  a disposition  would  materially  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  surgery  in  Holland,  had  not 
Camper,  in  the  following  century,  effaced  the  imputa-  Camper. 

Li  oil  by  the  great  number  of  bis  discoveries,  and  his 
zealous  desire  to  reuder  them  public. 

From  the  time  of  Partf,  until  the  commencement  of  France, 
the  XVIIIth  Century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated 
in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Belloste,  were  the 
only  French  surgeons  of  note,  who  could  be  con- 
trasted with  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations. 

During  the  XVIIIth  Century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius  ; these  are  Petit  and 
Desault.  Petit  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  distiu- 
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Surgery,  guished  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  published  his  Traiti 
Petit.  Jlir  it>g  Maladies  des  Os,  a work  which  was  long  es- 
teemed the  best  on  the  subject.  To  him  we  owe  the 
invention  of  the  screw  tourniquet,  ilis  progress  was 
most  violently  opposed  by  envious  critics,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  many  years  of  labour  that  his  superiority 
was  acknowledged,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  the 
Desault.  head  of  his  associates.  Desault  has  the  reputation  of 
an  accomplished  anatomist  and  a skilful  surgeon.  lie 
invented  the  straight  splint  for  fracture  of  the  thigh; 
the  simplicity  and  usefulness  of  wliich  is  now  a matter 
of  daily  observation.  About  the  same  period  flou- 
rished the  following  eminent  French  surgeons;  Le 
Drun,  Morand,  Chopart,  Mareschal,  Garcngeot,  Louis, 
Sabatier,  Quewiuy,  Mailre  Jean,  the  inventor  of  the 
Lithotome  Cache,  Le  Motte,  Le  Cat,  &c. 

XVI Iltli  During  the  XVII Ith  Century,  Great  Britain  could 
Century,  boast  of  the  following  celebrated  names : — Cheselden, 
the  two  Monros,  Cowper,  C.  White,  Pott,  Hawkins, 
Smellie,  and  Hunter.  The  name  of  Cheselden  is  bo 
intimately  associated  with  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
that  u short  notice  of  the  various  modes  of  performing 
the  operation  may,  appropriately,  precede  our  account 
Cutting  for  of  the  improvement  which  he  effected.  The  most  un- 
the  Stone,  cient  kind  of  lithotomy  was  that  practised  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  bv  Ammoniua,  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Celsus,  and  has  been 
called  cutting  on  the  gripe,  or  the  apparatus  minor . In 
operating  by  this  moth*  two  fingers  were  placed  in  the 
rectum,  the  stone  was  pushed  forwards,  and  made  pro- 
minent on  the  left  side  of  the  perinwum.  A lunated 
incision  was  then  made  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue,  directly  on  the  stone,  near  the  anus,  down  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Then  a second  incision  was 
made  on  the  stone  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
calculus,  being  strongly  pressed  upon  by  the  fingers, 
next  started  out  of  itself,  or  was  extracted  with  a hook 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  operation  by  the 
apparatus  major  wan  first  published  by  Marianus 
Sanctus,  in  1524,  as  the  invention  of  his  master, 
Johannes  Romnnus ; it  was  founded  on  a dictum  of 
Hippocrates,  that  wounds  of  membranous  parts  are 
mortal.  A grooved  staff  was  introduced  into  the  ure- 
thra ; the  membranous  part  of  the  canal  was  opened, 
an  instrument  was  passed  through  the  proelatic  portion 
of  the  urethra  by  which  the  prostate  was  forcibly  di- 
lated and  lacerated ; when  this  was  carried  to  a suffi- 
cient extent,  the  stone  was  extracted  by  forceps.  The 
high  operation  was  first  practised  in  Paris,  in  1745,  by 
Colot.  In  operating  by  this  method  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  median  line  above  the  pubes ; the  bladder 
was  cut  into,  and  the  stone  extracted  by  forceps.  The 
lateral  operation  was  invented  by  Franco,  and  sub- 
sequently improved  by  Frere  Jacques,  who  came  to 
Paris  in  1697,  and  cut  many  patients  at  the  Hdtel  Dicu 
and  La  Charite.  Frere  Jacques  used  a large  round 
staff,  in  his  early  operations,  without  a groove,  but 
afterwards  he  adopted  a grooved  staff.  After  the  in- 
troduction of  the  staff  he  plunged  a long  knife  into  the 
left  hip,  near  the  tuber  iscnii,  and  pusliing  it  towards 
the  bladder,  opened  it  in  its  body,  or  as  near  the  neck 
os  he  could.  The  improvement  which  Cheselden 
effected  upon  this  last  operation  consists  in  opening  the 
bladder  by  cutting  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  ; 
and  in  hit  last  modification  of  it  Ike  first  plunged  the  knife 
into  the  biadder  behind  the  prostate,  and  then  divided 


the  latter,  as  well  as  a part  of  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  from  within  outwards.  The  lateral 
operation,  with  the  internal  incision  not  carried  beyond 
the  prostate,  is  the  one  almost  invariably  adopted  at  the 
present  day. 

Percival  Pott  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve-  Pcrcind 
ment  of  surgery  in  England,  by  abolishing  many  of  Pott, 
the  severe  and  painful  measures  which  were  previously 
in  vogue,  by  the  introduction  of  more  rational  modes 
of  treatment,  and  by  his  admirable  descriptions  of  sur- 
gical diseases  and  injuries,  We  need  only  allude  to 
nts  account  of  injuries  of  the  head,  and  their  treat- 
ment ; his  history  of  diseases  of  the  vertebra;,  at- 
tended with  paralysis  of  the  limbs ; his  celebrated  essay 
on  fractures,  and  his  valuable  remarks  on  amputa- 
tions. He  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  his  time  “ the  best 
practical  surgeon;  the  best  lecturer;  the  best  writer 
on  surgery  ; the  best  operator  of  which  this  large  me- 
tropolis could  boast/'  A man  of  greater  genius  and 
originality  than  Pott  was  John  Hunter,  who  wasat  once  John  Hun- 
eminent  as  a surgeon,  an  unalomist,  a physiologi.it,  and  lcr- 
a naturalist.  An  enumeration,  in  this  place,  of  the  in- 
valuable improvements  which  he  made  in  the  practice 
of  surgery  is  impracticable ; we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  his  treatises  on  inflammation,  on  the  blood, 
and  on  the  venercul  disease,  and  would  especially  direct 
attention  to  the  vast  improvement  which  he  effected 
upon  the  old  operation  for  aneurism.  Before  the  time 
of  Hunter,  the  operation  was  performed  by  cutting 
into  the  aac  of  the  aneurism,  and  tying  the  vessel  above 
and  below.  So  formidable  was  this  proceeding  in  its 
consequences,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  was  fre- 
quently preferred  as  a less  dangerous  and  fatal 
measure.  The  genius  of  Hunter  led  him  to  tie  the 
femoral  artery  in  a case  of  popliteal  uucurisin,  leaving 
the  tumor  untouched.  The  safety  and  cflicacy  of  this 
mode  of  operating  have  now  been  fully  established,  and 
the  principle  lias  been  extended  to  all  operations  for  the 
cure  of  this  formidable  disease. 

While  in  Great  Britain  the  preceding  distinguished  July, 
men  were  raising  the  character  of  their  profession, 

Loncisi,  Morgagni,  and  others  were  pursuing  a cor- 
responding honourable  career  in  Italy.  Of  late  years, 
the  credit  of  the  Italian  school  has  been  well  main- 
tained by  Monteggia,  Scarpa,  Assalini,  and  others.  In 
Holland  flourished  A 1 bin  us  and  Camper.  In  Germany, 

Haller,  Heister,  Soemmering,  and  a long  list  of 
zealous  and  successful  cultivators  of  anatomical  and 
surgical  science. 

In  the  rapid  cuumeratiuu  which  we  are'giviugof  the  pre-ent 
names  of  those  individuals  who  have  chiefly  ouutri- 
buled  to  raise  surgery  to  the  high  position  which  it  at 
present  occupies,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
names  of  Baron  Dupuytren,  Aberncthy,  and  Sir  A. 

Cooper.  The  former  has  lately  dosed  a career  of 
unusual  brilliance  in  Paris,  leaving  behind  him  a series 
of  highly  valuable  observations  on  most  of  the  great 
subjects  of  surgery,  and  a reputation  for  boldness,  skill, 
and  judgment,  tne  remembrance  of  which  will  not 
Speedily  be  effaced.  John  Aberuelhy  was  eminently 
distinguished  both  as  a practical  surgeon  and  a philo- 
sopher, and  by  his  enlarged  views  and  sound  under- 
standing did  much  to  extend  the  application  of  Hunter's 
doctrines  to  the  management  of  disease.  In  particu- 
lar be  strove  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  surgeons  the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  connexion  existing  be- 
tween various  local  maladies  and  ou  impairment  of  the 
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Surgery,  general  health,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Consti- 
tutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases , a 
treatise  that  exercised  great  influence  over  the  profes- 
Sir  A.Coo-  8jon  the  time  of  its  publication.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
pcr'  has  more  recently  terminated  a life  marked  by  zeal  and 
activity  which  remained  unabated  even  to  its  very 
close.  *'  11  is  published  works  will  remain  as  long  as 
surgery  is  cultivated,  and  especially  the  treatises  on 
Hernia  and  Dislocations,  replete  with  important  facts, 
and  containing  the  clearest  rules  of  diagnosis,  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  those  of  Sydenham 
and  Hunter,  as  a benefactor  to  the  human  race.'* 
Influence  In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  Surgery,  we  may 
of  war  on  remark  that  its  progress  has  been  singularly  influenced 
ii»e  pro-  jn  two  yrnys : viz.,  by  war — and  the  institution  of  hos- 
SunreTy.  ' The  wars  of  civilized  nations  have  seldom 

rgrry.  provetj  unmitigated  evils,  and  one  of  the  benefits  they 
have  conferred  has  been  the  encouragement  they  have 
afforded  to  the  cultivation  of  surgery.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  regular  practice  of  this 
art  is  to  be  found  in  Horner,  as  having  occurred  at  the 
Trojan  war ; and  even  though  we  reject  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narration,  as  matter  of  history,  it  must  at 
least  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  such  pursuits  were 
systematically  followed  by  a particular  family  or 
class,  as  remotely  as  the  age  of  the  poet.  Ambrose 
Pare,  the  £Teat  reviver  of  surgery  in  France,  and  Wise- 
man, the  lather  of  English  surgery,  were  both  trained 
and  taught  in  this  school ; and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in 
any  other  they  could  have  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
improvement.  In  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  indeed, 
the  intellectual  energies  of  those  on  whom  the  safety  of 
their  fellows  depends,  are  nwuketicd  in  a way  to  which 
the  ordinary  occasions  of  civil  life  afford  no  parallel. 
In  later  times  a host  of  eminent  names  attest  the 
benefits  derived  to  science  front  this  great  source  of 
experience. 

Hospital*.  With  regard  to  hospitals,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Arnott,  lately  made 
in  a lecture  delivered  at  King's  College,  London, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the  hospital, 
now  connected  with  that  institution,  and  bearing  its 
name. 

**  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity/’  says  Mr. 
Arnott,  “ Hospitals  were  unknown.  Among  the  most 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  either  in  their  annals,  or  in  the  re- 
mains of  their  once  proud  cities,  for  a trace  not  only  of 
hospitals,  such  as  they  now  exist,  but  of  any  charitable 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  the  orpluin, 
and  the  sick. 

‘‘After  the  introduction  of  that  religion  which  looks 
upon  all  men  as  equal,  and  which  inculcates  charity 
as  a duty,  its  disciples  at  an  early  period  contrived  a 
scheme  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  brethren  ; 
but  this  did  not,  until  the  fourth  century,  assume  the  form 
of  institutions  for  their  reception.  * * * As  there  were 
then  no  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  stranger*-,  when  in 
foreign  countries  or  at  a distance  from  home,  it  was  usual 
for  travellers  of  that  nation  (the  Roman)  to  be  received 
at  the  houses  of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  their  turn 
entertained  in  Rome.  The  connexion  thus  established 
was  considered  an  intimate  one,  and  was  styled  * hospi- 
tium,  jus  horpitii. ’ The  former  term  was  also  applied 
to  tlie  reception  of  a stronger,  and  to  the  house  or 
apartments  in  which  he  was  entertained ; and  the 
Roman  nobility  used  to  erect  the  latter,  called  hospi- 


tal ia,  on  the  right  and  left  ends  of  their  houses,  with  Surgery, 
separate  entrances.  From  these  our  ‘hospital*  is  de-  ‘ 

rived.  • • • Hospitals. 

M With  the  institution  of  religious  orders,  a prominent 
part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  solicit  alms,  to  tend  the 
sick,  and  to  succour  the  afflicted,  the  number  of  hos- 
pitals increased,  and  from  this  source  it  is  ascertained 
that  some  of  the  oldest  and  largest  hospitals  in  this  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  have  arisen.  St,  Bartho- 
lomew’s was  originally  connected  with  a priory,  as 
likewise  was  St.  Thomas’s,  both  hospitals  being  in 
existence  centuries  before  the  time  of  Henry'  VIII.  La 
Charitd  arose  in  the  same  way,  and  the  Hdtel  Dieu  was 
attached  to  the  adjoining  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  * • 

“ Originating  with  the  Christian  priesthood,  often  as- 
sociated with  the  principal  church  of  the  places  in  which 
they  existed,  and  very  generally  constituting  a part  of 
some  religious  house,  it  was  natural  that  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  hospitals  should  primarily  devolve  on  the 
clergy, — on  those  through  whose  aid,  and  presumed 
powers  of  intercession  with  Heaven,  restoration  to  health 
was  looked  for  and  expected.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
this  control  should  have  been  retained  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  even  for  a considerable  time  after  the  general 
revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  twelfth  century.  * * 

It  was  not  until  a considerable  time  subsequently  that 
the  influence  of  hospitals  upon  the  progress  of  medicine 
was  felt — not  until  it  had  been  preceded  by  the 
more  ardent  and  successful  cultivation  of  anatomy  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  this 
country  not  until  there  had  been  adopted  less  stringent 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to 
these  charitable  institutions. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  there  were 
but  two  hospitals  in  London  for  the  sick  and  lame— 8t. 
Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  ; and  the  governors  of 
these  wholly  refused  to  allow  the  education  of  pupils  in 
the  one,  and  would  only  admit  nine  at  a time  in  the 
other.  They  afterwards  relaxed,  and  in  somewhat 
more  than  half  a century  later,  had  so  completely 
changed  their  views  that  they  built  and  attached 
theatres  to  their  hospitals,  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy 
and  the  lecturing  on  surgery,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  carried  on  in  private  establishments  only.  St. 

Thomas’s  had  the  priority  in  this  respect,  the  anato- 
mical theatre  having  been  built  there  in  1 768 ; at  Bar- 
tholomew’s, although  Mr.  Pott  was  appointed  lecturer  . 
on  surgery  in  1765,  an  anatomical  theatre  was  not  built 
till  twenty  years  afterwards.  These  changes,  together 
with  the  ready  access  of  pupils  to  the  more  recently 
erected  hospitals,  had  most  important  effects  on  the 
progress  of  medicine.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  consult 
the  works  produced  on  surgery  since  the  first  third  of 
the  last  century,  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
the  writings  of  Pott,  Hunter,  Petit,  Desault,  Sabatier, 
Abernethy,  Home,  Boyer,  Scarpa,  Hey,  Dupuytren, 

Cooper,  Delpech,  and  of  many  minor  and  other  living 
surgeons,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  being  remarked  how  much 
of  the  statements,  of  the  opinions,  and  of  the  practice  of 
the  authors,  is  based  upon  the  observations  made  in  and 
on  the  experience  furnished  by  the  hospitals  to  which 
they  were  respectively  attached.  • • • * 

“ There,  also,  patients  are  placed  in  circumstances  and 
under  a degree  of  control  much  more  favorable  than 
elsewhere  for  witnessing  the  course  and  termination  of 
disease,  for  ascertaining  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  for 
investigating,  in  cases  of  fetal  result,  the  appearances 
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Surgery,  met  with  after  death.  No  other  institutions  afford 
equal  opportunities  for  acquiring  a familiarity  with 
Hoepltdi.  operative  surgery  — not  only  the  operations  themselves, 
but  the  treatment  of  the  cases  before  and  offer* 
wards.  • • • 

“ From  what  lias  been  stated,  it  will  have  been  inferred 
that  the  value  of  hospitals  us  schools  of  medicine  has 
been  for  a considerable  time  felt  and  acted  upon  in 
England.  But  the  best  method  of  making  available 
these  advantages  has  only  been  pursued  within  a very 
limited  period.  In  so  far  as  brief  remarks,  made  occa- 
sionally and  regularly  at  the  bedside,  constitute  clinical 
instruction,  this  has  probably  been  practised  from  the 
first  admission  of  pupils  to  these  institutions.  But  the 
system  of  taking  individual  cases  of  disease,  and  mak- 
ing them  the  subject  of  lecture,  was  in  the  first  instance 
adopted  in  Holland,  at  Utrecht,  and  Leyden.  Thence 
it  extended  to  Pavia,  Vienna,  and  Edinburgh,  and  was 
for  a long  time  confined  to  these  schools,  and  applied 
to  physic  only.  Desault,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  first  em- 
ployed the  method  systematically  in  the  teaching  of 
surgery.  In  this  metropolis  it  was,  I believe,  first  in- 
troduced by  Sir  C.  Bell.  The  regular  application,  how- 
ever, of  clinical  teaching  in  both  departments  of  me- 
dicine as  an  essential  purl  of  education,  is  but  of 
yesterday.” 

Operations. 

Operations  have  been  called  the  opprobria  of  sur- 
gery ; and  where  they  arc  ill-advised  or  ill-executed, 
they  may  be  deemed  justly  liable  to  this  condemnation. 
In  the  days  when  the  most  important  operations  were 
commonly  performed  by  empirics,  whose  impudence 
and  conceit  were  only  equalled  by  the  profound- 
ness of  their  ignorance,— and  when  even  those  few 
professors  who  were  best  versed  in  the  subject 
were  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  anatomy, 
and  could  only  employ  for  the  arre&tatiou  of  he- 
morrhage means  both  barbarous  and  inefficient,  opera- 
tions were  naturally  looked  upon  as  revolting  expedients, 
for  the  terrors  of  which  their  ill  success  could  afford 
but  a poor  compensation.  But  a little  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge  that  as  an  inherent  dis- 
grace on  surgery  which  is  imputable  only  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a by -gone  age,  or  to  a want  of  knowledge,  or 
judgment,  or  principle,  on  the  part  of  its  individual 
professors.  We  will  even  so  far  put  ourselves  into  the 
position  of  advocates  us  to  say  that  operations  such  as 
are  now  so  extensively  practised  with  judgment,  hu- 
manity, and  skill,  are  the  glory  of  surgery,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so,  us  long  as  man  continues  obnoxious 
to  accident  and  disease.  What  can  be  a more  noble 
exercise  of  art  than  to  save  life  and  prevent  or  termi- 
nate protracted  suffering  by  a speedy  and  dexterous 
operation?  When,  for  example,  some  foreign  sub- 
stance has  dropped  into  the  windpipe,  and  threatens  im- 
pending suffocation,  what  an  admirable  and  rational 
interposition  is  that  by  which  the  surgeon  opens  the 
tube  below  the  narrow  chink  at  its  orifice,  and  gives 
exit  to  the  offending  substance.  What  numerous  in- 
stances do  we  not  know  to  have  occurred  where  this 
accident  lias,  without  this  seasonable  interference, 
proved  quickly  fatal.  Or  again,  in  that  frequent  and 
dreadful  malady  which  consists  in  the  slow  formation 
of  an  earthy  concretion  in  the  urinary  bladder,  attended 
as  it  usually  is  by  the  most  severe  tortures,  making 
life  unendurable  long  ere  it  exhausts  it  by  the  gradual 


effects  of  pain  and  organic  disease ; how  worthy  of  Surgery, 
commendation  is  that  brief  procedure  by  which  the  > 

practised  surgeon  apprehends  and  removes  the  source  Operation!, 
of  his  patient’s  misery  ! And  a thousand  examples 
might  be  added  to  these  in  proof  of  the  same  thing. 

It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that,  even  in  the  present 
day,  operations  are  often  undertaken  and  performed 
with  but  small  chance  of  benefit,  and  that  some  of  those 
which  appear  promising  in  their  results  eventually 
prove  useless,  and  even  accelerate  a fatal  issue.  Some- 
times this  arises  from  idle  or  hopeful  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferer  or  his  friends,  until  the  most  pro- 
pitious season  is  past  ; sometimes  from  the  oversight 
or  irresolution  of  the  surgeon ; and  very  frequently  from 
the  originally  disastrous  and  mulignunt  nature  of  the 
disease  itself.  Some  operations  are  essentially  dan- 
gerous from  the  structures  involved,  or  their  proximity 
to  deep-seated  or  vital  organs;  some  from  the  consti- 
tutional debility  or  cachexy  of  the  general  system  ; and 
others  from  the  deficiency  of  the  means  and  attendance 
which  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand. And  the  universal  experience  of  surgeons  de- 
clares, that  not  even  the  most  trivial  operation  can  be 
pronounced  absolutely  free  from  danger,  since  it  may 
prove  the  starting  point  of  a spreading  and  fatal  inflam- 
mation, or  of  some  disproportioned  sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  (such  as  tetanus),  of  which 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  not  yet  divulged  cither 
the  nature  or  the  remedy.  But  making  due  allow- 
ance for  these  and  many  other  circumstances,  which  in 
actual  practice  present  themselves  under  ever-varying 
complications,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  rather 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  referable  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  control  over  vital  actions,  than  blemishes  on 
the  art  of  surgery.  Practical  wisdom  must  decide  that, 
taking  circumstances  as  they  are  found  in  reality  to  be, 
operations  must,  in  numberless  cases,  prove  an  ines- 
timable blessing  to  mankind. 

But  while  we  ray  this,  we  would  point  with  extreme 
satisfaction  to  the  progress  of  ^modern  surgery  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  and  danger  of  operations,  and  in 
materially  restricting  their  numerical  amount.  By  a 
more  exact  acquaintance  with  surgical  anatomy,  by  a 
more  dexterous  use  of  instruments  by  surgeons  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  especially  by  an  early  resort  to  those 
prophylactic  or  remedial  measures  which  ward  off  the 
d readful  necessity  for  the  knife,  the  future  historian  of 
Surgery  will  probably  characterize  the  main  tendency 
of  the  improvements  of  the  passing  age.  But  it  will 
also  be  a signal  distinction  of  our  own  day,  that  many 
new  procedures  have  been  devised  to  remove  diseases 
or  unsightly  deformities  formerly  set  down  as  incurable ; 
and  that  many  old  ones  have  been  supplanted  to  a 
greater  or  less  degTee  by  others  adapted  to  the  improved 
state  of  physiology  and  medicine.  We  shall  exemplify 
these  remarks  when  recounting  the  treatment  of  par- 
ticular maladies. 

Deciding  on  Operations. — It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  adding 
any  general  rules  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  ou  0j>er»- 
infinile  variety  of  circumstances  in  different  cases.  Many  tiou«. 
operations  are  urgently  demanded  fur  the  immediate  pre- 
servation of  life.  Such,  generally,  ore  those  for  stran- 
gulated hernia,  for  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depres- 
sion, and  very  many  more.  Others  may  be  safely 
delayed  for  a certain  length  of  time,  without  prejudice 
to  the  patient’s  welfare,  such  as  lithotomy  or  lithotrity 
under  many  circumstances ; while  others  of  minor  im- 
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SurTgrrjr.  portnncc  may  be  regarded  more  or  less  a*  measures  of 
convenience  rather  than  of  safety,  and  will  admit  of 
Operations,  being  deferred  until  every  circumstuncc  shall  appear 
narv °onii*  ^ m<w*  ^T°tuable.  In  these  latter  cases,  every  pru- 
dentionB.  dent  surgeon  will  consult  the  well-being  of  hU  patient 
not  less  than  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  his  art,  by 
a careful  selection  of  the  period  of  operation.  Winter 
and  spring  are  usually  the  best  seasons  in  which  to 
undertake  operations ; and  autumn  in  the  worst,  on 
account  of  thp  atmospheric  condition,  and  the  frequent 
prevalence  of  erysipelas,  especially  in  hospitals,  at  that 
time.  Hot  weather  makes  recovery  more  difficult,  and 
increases  debility  and  prostration,  both  by  encouraging 
cutaneous  evacuations,  and  by  directly  depressing  the 
nervous  system.  It  also  appears  to  augment  the  ten- 
dency to  undue  vascular  action  in  wounds.  In  some 
seasons  erysipelas  is  epidemic,  and  it  is  apt  to  linger  in  an 
endemic  form  where  it  has  once  committed  its  ravages. 
Under  either  of  these  circumstances,  all  those  operations 
must  be  avoided  that  are  not  absolutely  neccsaary. 

In  judging  of  the  propriety  of  an  operation,  the  state 
of  the  whole  system  und  of  the  interim]  organs  must  be 
carefully  inquired  into.  Wont  of  attention  on  this  head, 
has  often  led  to  the  infliction  of  needless  sulfering,  and 
even  hastened  instead  of  retarding  the  fatal  termina- 
tion. Thus  wc  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance of  an  amputation  for  the  removal  of  a foot,  the 
bones  of  which  were  disorganized  by  struma, — and 
where  the  unhappy  boy  bore  within  him  the  some- 
what advanced  seeds  of  consumption,  to  which  disease 
he  fell  a victim  a few  weeks  afterwards.  Thus  also  in 
malignant  disease,  the  general  voice  of  the  profession 
conspires  to  condemn  its  removal  by  the  knife,  where 
there  exists  sufficient  evidence  of  its  presence  in  parts 
to  which  this  remedy  cannot  be  applied  : and  some  sur- 
geons are  even  disposed  to  the  plan  of  non-interference 
in  many  ^instances,  where  such  evidence  is  far  from 
being  conclusive.  Under  all  circumstances,  calmness 
and  resignation  in  the  patient  will  be  hailed  as  the 
omens  of  a happy  result,  and  the  opposite  cunditions 
of  alarm,  irritability , and  excitement  must  weigh  heavily 
against  him.  On  this  account,  when  an  operation  is 
resolved  upon,  an  important  part  of  the  surgeon's  duty- 
will  be  to  re-a&surc  his  mind  by  kindness  and  encou- 
ragement, which  will  be  done  more  effectually  by  a 
mild  and  cheerful  behaviour  than  by  words.  One 
under  the  anxiety  of  an  approaching  operation,  the 
magnitude  and  pain  of  which  his  tears  will  incline 
him  to  overrate,  and  which  seems  critical  of  his  fate, 
will  derive  from  this  source  an  amount  of  consolation 
and  fortitude  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
been  in  the  position  to  experience  them. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  system  for  the 
shock  it  is  about  to  sustain,  by  employing  those  mea- 
sures which  have  a tendency  to  restore  strength  or  to 
diminish  plethora.  The  functions  should  all  be  brought 
into  as  healthy  a condition  as  the  time  and  circumstances 
will  allow.  With  some  surgeons  it  is  a favourite 
practice  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  system  below  the 
natural  standard,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the 
chances  of  subsequent  inflammation,  lu  some  peculiar 
cases,  where  this  accident,  even  though  slight,  might 
put  an  important  organ  in  jeopardy,  and  mar  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  as  in  extraction  of  the  cataract, 
this  is  generally  adopted  as  a prudential  step ; but  as  a 
practice  before  ordinary  operations,  it  is  universally 
discarded,  at  least  in  this  country.  There  is,  on  the 


contrary,  a growing  opinion  in  favour  of  a more  free  Surgery, 
exhibition  of  touic*  and  stimulants,  belli  before  and  after  ' 

the  great  operations ; and  experience  seems  to  declare  Operation* 
that,  at  least  in  capital  cities  and  among  large  manufac- 
turing und  commercial  communities,  such  a course  is 
indispensable. 

With  reflect  to  the  conduct  of  an  operation,  it  has 
been  well  mid  that  44  three  things  are  required,— a cool 
head,  a quick  eye,  and  a steady  kuml”  Much  must  be 
given  by  nature,  but  more  by  education,  to  form  the 
distinguished  operator.  He  must  possess  coolness,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  a certain  physical  strength  of  pur- 
pose, which  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  diverted  from 
the  object  which  the  judgment  has  sanctioned,  by  any 
ill-timed  weakness  or  vacillation.  But  these  vuluoble 
endowments  could  only  lead  lo  the  most  culpable 
rashness  in  an  operator  who  was  deficient  in  those 
more  solid  qualifications  which  knowledge  alone  can 
supply.  He  must  be  well  and  practically  versed  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  body,  particularly  of  those  regions 
which  are  liable  to  diseases  calling  for  his  interference; 
and  he  should  moreover  have  studied  the  changes 
which  disease  or  injury  muy  work  in  their  texture,  or 
relative  situation,  so  that  when  he  encounters  unnatural 
conditions,  he  may  not  be  dismayed  and  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  his  inability  to  comprehend  their  import. 

Before  commencing  an  operation,  it  Is  essential  that 
everything  requisite  for  its  completion  should  be  at 
hand,  that  delay  may  not  be  occasioned  when  it  is  so 
little  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  With 
this  view,  the  whole  should  be  previously  pondered  in 
the  surgeon’s  mind,  every  step  dwelt  upon,  and  possi- 
ble contingencies  foreseen ; he  should  liavc  first  ope- 
rated in  imagination.  His  instruments  will  be  then  at 
hand  and  in  good  order,  there  will'be  duplicates  of  thorn 
which  may  be  liable  to  injury,  and  he  will  be  furnished 
with  means  for  arresting  hemorrhage.  If  the  proceed- 
ing is  conducted  by  candle-light,  he  will  have  several 
lighted  in  case  of  accident.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  such  a posture  as  may  best  conduce  to  the 
successful  performance  of  the  operation ; and  his  own 
ease  should  be  consulted,  that  he  may  not  be  fatigued 
ere  it  be  finished.  This  is  a circumstance  that  is  more 
attended  to  in  the  present  day  than  formerly,  especially 
in  our  public  hospitals.  But  in  some  particular  cases, 
such  as  lithotomy,  it  is  still  an  universal  practice  to 
fix  the  patient  so  that  he  cannot  change  his  position  by 
his  struggles — an  accident  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
most  unfortunate  consequences,  in  an  operation  where 
so  many  important  parts  arc  crowded  together  in  the 
small  region  in  which  it  is  performed. 

44  Everything  being  got  ready,”  says  Le  Dran,  “the 
Surgeon  begins  the  operation,  which  should  be  done 
expedUiously  and  effectually ; expeditiously,  because 
every  moment  of  suffering  appears  long : nevertheless 
the  operator  must  allow  himself  sufficient  time,  and 
when  I used  the  word  expeditiously , I only  meant  that 
he  should  not  lose  time,  taking  great  care  not  to  be 
over  hasty,  lest  his  hand  out-run  his  judgment,  which 
should  direct  it.  An  operation  is  always  soon  enough 
done  that  is  well  done.  He  is  likewise  to  operate 
effectually,  that  is,  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  renew  the  operation,  or  to  make  fresh  incisions  If 
the  case  requires  that  the  operation  should  be  done  at 
twice,  or  if  he  plainly  foresees  there  will  be  abscesses 
and  sinuses  which  must  be  afterwards  opened,  he  ought 
to  mention  this  beforehand,  to  prevent  the  patient 
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being  alarmed  when  it  happens,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
his  own  character.  In  performing  the  whole,  he  should 
endeavour  to  give  as  little  pain  os  possible,  and  not  to 
incur  the  imputation  of  cruelty.1* 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  some  remarks  on 
one  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery,  via.,  am- 
nutation. 

By  this  operation,  a limb  or  other  projecting  part  of 
the  body  is  cut  off.  When  it  has  been  determined  to 
sacrifice  a member  on  account  of  disease  or  injury,  the 
surgeon’s  attention  is  directed  principally  to  three 
points,  viz. : — to  prevent  unnecessary  haemorrhage — to 
provide  a useful  aud  healthy  stump,  and  to  heal  the 
wound  with  speed.  Where  arteries  of  large  size  are 
necessarily  divided,  the  bleeding  abandoned  to  itself 
would  be  fetal.  It  is  therefore  requisite  to  compress 
the  main  artery  of  the  limb  before  the  operation  is 
commenced.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  an 
instrument  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a /our- 
niqucl.  This  consists  in  a girth  encircling  the  limb, 
and  capable  of  being  tightened  or  slackened  at  will 
by  a simple  contrivance  moved  by  a screw — atid  its 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  main  vessel  is  increased  by  a 
compress  of  cork  or  other  material  adapted  to  that  part. 
But  this  apparatus  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  pre- 
vention of  hemorrhage,  and  in  the  cose  of  many  arteries, 
such  as  those  of  or  near  the  trunk,  it  cannot  be  employed 
— many  surgeons  reject  it  altogether,  preferring  the 
judicious  aud  well  regulated  compression  of  the  artery 
by  the  finger  or  thumb  of  an  assistant  familiar  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts.  It  is  certuin  that  a very  slight 
pressure,  rightly  applied,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessel,  and  the 
tourniquet  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  giving  the  same 
sense  of  security,  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  applied.  When 
used,  it  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  limb  by  the 
surgeon  himself,  aud  especially  wlien  lie  has  not  full 
confidence  in  his  assistants.  When  the  limb  is  off, 
the  orifices  of  the  divided  vessels  are  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stump.  They  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  and 
secured  by  ligatures  on  the  principles  which  will  be 
explained  under  the  head  of  hemorrhage — after  which 
the  pressure  on  the  arterial  trunk  is  to  be  removed. 

To  provide  on  useful  and  healthy  stump,  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  duly  weighed  and  attended  to. 
The  principal  object  is  to  secure  an  ample  covering  of 
sofl  parts,  especially  of  skin  for  the  end  of  the  bone, 
otherwise  this  will  protrude  by  the  recession  of  the 
muscles,  and  will  then  exfoliate,  and  to  say  the  least, 
will  necessitate  another  operation,  and  after  all  leave  the 
limb  more  or  less  useless.  Such  were  the  lamentable 
conditions  consequent  on  the  old  amputations — and 
which  ensue  on  the  natural  process  of  separation  of  a 
limb  which  has  perished  by  mortification.  To  obviate 
such  occurrences,  the  surgeon  has  to  shape  his  inci- 
sions in  u particular  fashion — the  great  object  of  which 
is  to  divide  the  bone  at  a higher  point  than  the  invest- 
ing structures,  so  tluit  even  after  the  retraction  of  these 
consequent  ou  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and  the  con  true - 
tlbility  of  the  flesh,  there  may  be  enough  substance 
left  to  be  brought  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  to  give 
it  an  abundant  cushion- like  covering.  Two  methods 
are  currently  practised  with  this  end  in  view,  of  which 
we  may  here  offer  a short  account.  These  are  the 
circular  and  the  Jlap  operations. 

In  the  circular  operation,  the  knife  is  first  carried 
transversely  round  (he  limb,  through  the  skin  and  sub- 


cutaneous fascia  only.  These  structures  arc  then  dis-  Surgery. 1 
seeled  upwards  from  the  deep  fascia  and  muscles  for  ■v'*"*-' 
an  inch  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb  and  jV0I>uU' 
the  extent  of  covering  required.  The  second  incision  1 on* 
is  then  made  through  the  muscles  at  the  highest  point 
at  which  they  are  exposed  by  the  previous  dissection, 
and  they  are  divided  either  at  one  or  two  strokes, 
down  to  the  bone.  They  are  then  usually  pulled  up- 
wards by  an  assistant  ami  a still  higher  section  made 
of  those  fibres  that  lie  close  to  the  bone.  Thu*  the 
bone  is  exposed  ou  a level  from  three  to  six  inches 
higher  than  the  first  incision  through  the  integuments. 

The  bone  is  now  sawn  through  with  an  ordinary  saw, 
the  fleshy  parts  being,  by  many  surgeons,  held  back  by 
means  of  a piece  of  linen,  called  a retractor,  adapted  to 
preserve  them  from  injury  by  the  saw.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  retractor  will  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  case. 

In  the  flap  operation  the  skin  and  muscles  are  cut  Amjnita- 
at  once  in  a slanting  direction  on  each  side  of  the  bone,  *««» 
and  the  latter  divided  at  (he  acute  angle  thus  formed 
between  the  flaps ; so  that  the  dissection  of  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  is  avoided,  and  the  operation  is  thus 
shortened.  The  flaps  are  usually  made  by  first  thrust- 
ing the  knife  through  the  limb  close  to  the  bone,  and 
cutting  outwards  and  downwards,  but  they  may  be 
made  by  commencing  on  tlie  outside  and  cutting  up- 
wards towards  the  bone.  The  former,  however,  is  in 
general  both  the  more  expeditious  ami  the  more  easy 
plan.  There  always  remain  some  few  fibres  near  the 
bone,  which  have  to  be  divided  by  a circular  sweep  of 
the  knife,  after  which  the  flaps  arc  held  back,  and  the 
bone  sawn  through,  as  in  the  circular  method. 

It  is  not  our  mtcutiun,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  two 
modes  of  operating.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  upon 
them  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  circular  method 
is  the  longer  in  its  performance,  but  in  the  liands  of  a 
good  operator  it  ought  seldom  to  exceed  a minute  or 
two.  The  flap  may  generally  be  performed  in  even 
less  time.  The  circular  is  attended  probably  with 
rather  more  pain,  from  the  dissection  of  the  skin  from 
the  muscles,  which  it  entails,  while  the  flap  has  the 
occasional  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  vessels  ob- 
liquely, and  leaving  the  nerves  long  on  the  face  of  the 
stump,  circumstances  which  may  render  necessary 
some  little  further  cutting  after  the  limb  is  already 
severed.  With  regard  to  the  stumps  that  arc  to  be 
formed  by  these  two  methods,  it  would  appear  that 
most  excellent  ones  may  result  from  both  under  proper 
hands  and  with  suitable  care.  Of  course  the  circular 
operation  gives  less  fleshy  stumps  than  the  oilier,  and 
affords  a less  mass  of  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone. 

But  the  fleshy  cushion  that  the  flap  affords  often  wastes 
remarkably  at  some  period  after  the  operation,  and 
when  pressure  comes  to  be  tnude  habitually  upon  it. 

It  is  also  more  liable  to  include  the  extremities  of  large 
nerves,  which  when  enlarged,  as  they  usually  become, 
into  a bulbous  form,  may  prove  troublesome  in  the 
attempt*  to  make  the  stump  useful  as  a support.  On 
the  whole  it  must  appear  on  a dispassionate  view  of  the 
respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  methods,  that 
there  is  so  little  essential  su|icriorily  in  either,  tluit  their 
adoption  in  practice  will  constantly  be  determined  by 
the  particular  region  operated  on,  or  by  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  surgeon. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point  we  have  adverted  to, 
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Sundry,  vix.  the  speed)*  healing  of  the  wound,  we  shall  have 
little  to  say.  In  this  country  there  happily  exists  no 
AmpuU-  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  sur- 
tlon‘  faces  of  the  wound  should  at  once  be  brought  together 
within  a few  hours  after  the  operation,  to  heal  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  first  intention,  or  whether  they 
should  be  kept  apart  by  sponges  or  charpie,  with  the 
intention  of  inducing  suppuration  and  slow  union  by 
granulation.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  English  surgery 
that  it  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  former  of  these 
methods,  and  that  it  has  always  supported  the  practice 
bv  argument  and  example  against  the  adverse  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  continental  surgeons.  If 
this  plan  be  followed,  the  stump  will  be  healed  in  or- 
dinary cases  in  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  no  injury  can  arise  from  the  judicious  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  wound  by  adhesion,  even  should 
that  attempt  unfortunately  fail,  for  the  surgeon  will  of 
course  be  on  his  guard  to  loosen  the  bandages,  if  the 
tumefaction  or  pain  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
doing  so.  The  wound  made  by  the  amputating  knife 
is  to  be  treated  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  are 
applicable  to  ordinary  incised  wounds. 

Wounds. 


Wounds.  1.  The  subject  of  wounds  is  one  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  and  has  in  all  ages  received  a large  share 
of  attention  from  practical  writers.  These  are  com- 
moij,  obvious,  and  alarming  injuries,  frequently  fatal, 
either  immediately  or  in  their  remote  consequences, 
and  appeal  by  their  very  nature  for  instant  and  effectual 
aid.  They  require  to  be  considered,  first,  in  regard  to 
their  original  condition,  manner  of  infliction,  parts  im- 
plicated, extent  of  injury ; next,  in  regard  to  their 
consequences,  both  local  and  constitutional,  the  repara- 
tive efforts  of  nature,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure, 
and  thirdly  in  respect  of  treatment. 

Kind*  of  1st.  Wounds  are  divided  into  Incised,  or  those  in- 
Woucds.  flit  ted  by  cutting  instruments ; Punctured,  or  those 
arising  from  the  thrust  of  a (minted  weapon  (of  these 
stabs  are  an  important  variety)  ; Lacerated,  where  the 
parts  are  tom,  as  by  a hook  dragged  through  them ; 
and  Contused  wounds,  or  bruises.  Of  these  the  seve- 
Inciscd.  ral  characteristics  are  the  following.  In  Inci ted  wounds 
the  structures  are  simply  divided,  they  continue  living, 
their  relative  position  and  internal  texture  is  little  dis- 
turbed, and  if  they  arc  brought  into  contact  and  re- 
tained long  enough,  they  will  readily  unite,  in  a healthy 
person,  by  the  process  termed  adhesion,  or  the  adhesive 
in  flammation.  When  this  is  effectually  accomplished 
the  port  or  organ  Is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
Punctured,  condition  as  it  was  before  the  injury.  Punctured 
wounds  implicate  parts  at  a greater  or  less  depth, 
through  a small  aperture  in  the  skin.  The  instrument 
insinuates  itself  between  the  textures,  and  displaces 
them  by  stretching,  rather  than  divides  them.  Hence 
such  wounds  arc  often  more  dangerous  than  they  seem, 
and  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  severer  consequences 
Subs.  than  incised  wounds.  Slabs  partake  of  the  characters 
of  both  the  preceding,  and  are,  cerleris  paribus,  more 
dangerous  than  either ; they  may  divide  parts  deeply 
seated,  as  muscles  or  vessels,  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury,  to  clear  out  coagula,  9ecurv  bleeding  vessels,  or 
bring  divided  structures  into  apposition.  Hence  the 
repeated  hemorrhage,  distending  the  limb  with  blood, 
and  the  suppuration,  with  matter  pent  up  and  burrow- 


ing under  fascia?,  which  so  frequently  follow  this  form  Surge*?- 
of  injur)*.  In  Lacerated  wounds  the  tissues  are  irregu-  v“— 
larly  torn,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  hurtfully 
dragged,  often  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
immediate  sent  of  injury.  There  is  comparatively 
little  hemorrhage,  the  vessels  being  torn  in  a way  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  favour  the  formation  of  a plug  of 
coagulum  in  their  orifices.  (See  Hcrmorrhage.)  These 
wounds  are  apt  to  implicate  nerves  to  an  extent  of 
several  inches  in  consequence  of  the  toughness  of  their 
fibrous  sheath;  and  hence  apparently  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  tetanus  as  a consequence  of  them.  They  are 
often  complicated  by  foreign  bodies,  as  dirt,  and  are 
much  less  disposed  to  union  by  the  first  intention  than 
incised  wounds.  They  generally  suppurate  and  heal  by 
granulation.  Contusions  are  caused  by  the  forcible  com-  Contused, 
pact  of  some  blunt  heavy  body.  The  skin  escapes  by  its 
toughness  and  elasticity,  while  the  subcutaneous  tex- 
tures, vessels,  nerves,  or  muscles,  are  bruised  or  disor- 
ganized. The  effusion  of  blood  which  ensues  upon 
them  is  generally  from  vessels  of  small  size,  and  ex- 
tends in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  rendering  them 
tumid,  and  imparting  a livid  hue,  which  subsequently, 
as  the  blood  is  absorbed,  passes  through  several  well- 
known  shades  before  it  finally  disappears.  In  severe 
contusions  over  the  viscera,  as  when  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  passes  over  the  abdomen,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  deep-seated  organ  iscrushcd  or  ruptured, 
while  the  akin,  and  even  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavity,  escapes  with  only  a trifling  injury.  This 
arises  from  the  tough  and  yielding  nature  of  tfu?  pane- 
tes,  as  compared  with  the  fragility  of  solid  organs,  like 
the  liver  or  spleen.  Contused  wounds  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  concussion  and  deadening  of  the  part, 
which  may  or  may  not  recover  itself.  If  it  do  not,  a 
slough  ensues,  inflammation  runs  high,  and  an  abscess 
is  formed  around  it.  Wounds  very  commonly  are  con- 
tused and  lacerated  at  the  same  time.  Such  are  gun- 
shot wounds,  which,  however,  from  their  peculiar 
severity  and  other  circumstances,  require  to  be  treated 
of  separately. 

Wounds  have  also  to  be  considered  with  regard  to 
their  complications,  such  as  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  of  poisons  natural  or  morbid  ; the  co-existence 
of  a fracture  or  the  penetration  of  any  of  the  import- 
ant cavities  or  organs,  as  those  of  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen.  The  subject  of  poisoned  wounds  has  been 
already  discussed  (See  Medicine);  the  other  compli- 
cations will  be  attended  to  in  the  present  article,  in 
their  appropriate  places. 

Having  made  these  brief  observations  on  the  nature  Treatment 
and  varieties  of  wounds  in  general,  we  must  pass  on  to 
their  treatment , referring  the  reader  to  the  article  just 
mentioned,  for  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
vital  proceases  consequent  upon  them,  both  in  the  part 
and  in  the  entire  system. 

The  surgeon’s  course  of  proceeding  is  usually  a very 
plain  one  in  cases  of  incised  wounds.  In  almost  every  « 
instance  the  divided  parts  recede  from  one  another  by  1 
their  natural  elasticity,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  re- 
place and  retain  them  in  contact.  It  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely requisite,  before  this  is  attempted,  that  any 
foreign  purticlcs  lodged  in  (he  wound  be  withdrawn. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  cannot  be  effected,  and 
then  the  parts  are  not  to  be  brought  together.  For 
example,  in  cuts  by  glass,  much  unnecessary  pain  and 
inflammation  are  often  induced  by  attempts  to  close  the 
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Surgery,  wound  while  small  fragments  remain  buried  in  the 
flesh.  These  cause  inevitable  irritation,  and  prevent 
"Y^UeS*1  u,,'on'  Where  cannot  easily  be  extracted  at  the 
wound*?  Ihnc,  (be  best  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and 
water,  suppuration  succeeds,  and  the  particles  easily 
discharge  themselves.  When  it  is  determined  to  at- 
tempt immediate  union,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may 
sometimes  be  brought  together  by  attention  to  the 
posture  of  the  part,  but  in  general  some  further  artifi- 
cial means  are  required.  Straps  of  adhesive  plaster 
are  in  common  use  for  this  purpose : they  arc  cut  of  a 
convenient  width,  and  applied  across  the  wound,  while 
its  edges  are  brought  into  apposition  by  the  fingers. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  are  not  braced  too  light 
to  allow  of  the  tumefaction  usually  ensuing,  ami  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  intervals  between  them  for  serum 
or  other  superfluous  fluids  to  ooxe  from  the  wound. 
In  wounds  of  particular  parts,  or  of  great  extent. 
Suture*.  stitches  or  sutures  arc  necessary-  For  example,  in 
wounds  of  very  uneven  or  very  moveable  parts,  as  the 
lips,  eyelids,  or  ears,  they  arc  commonly  required,  be- 
cause plaster  cither  could  not  be  effectually  applied  or 
would  soon  become  displaced.  The  ligature  usually 
employed  consists  of  ordinary  strong  thread  or  silk; 
which  is  passed  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  at  oppo- 
site points  uud  lied.  The  number  of  these  corresponds 
witli  the  extent  of  the  wound.  They  may  be  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  on  inch  or  more  apart,  according 
to  circumstances.  This  mode  of  putting  in  stitches  is 
Inter-  styled  the  interrupted  suturet  in  Contrast  with  that 
rupted  formed  by  a single  thread  passed  repeatedly.  The  ad- 
•uture.  vantages  it  possesses  are,  that  it  can  be  regulated  bet- 
ter, and  can  be  withdrawn  in  parts  as  occasion  may 
demand.  In  all  cases  foreign  particles  present  iu  the 
wound  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  even  coagula  cleared 
away,  as  they  materially  interfere  with  the  adhesive 
process,  if  they  are  of  any  sixe.  In  removing  thorn 
small  vessels  may  begin  to  bleed  again  ; but  these  will 
soon  cease  bleeding,  and,  if  not,  they  may  be  secured 
by  ligature,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  heemor - 
rhage.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  structures  of 
considerable  thickness  are  divided,  in  which  it  is  very' 
important  that  the  whole  depth  of  the  wound  should 
be  accurately  in  contact.  To  efTect  this  two  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  suture  are  occasionally  used,  in 
QuiUeJ  HU-  ijic  firtg  vrhich  (the  quilled  suture)  two  quills  nre 
law.  placed,  one  along  each  side  of  the  wound,  and  ligatures, 
passed  deeply  through  it,  are  tied  over  them,  so  as  to 
press  together  the  deeper  parts.  The  other,  commonly 
Hare-tip  known  as  the  hare-lip  suture,  consists  of  one  or  more 
•uture  needles  passed  deeply  through  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
which  are  then  secured  in  contact  with  each  other 
by  a thread  twisted  repeatedly  over  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  needles.  This  variety  of  suture  is  highly 
valuable  wherever  an  accurate  and  firm  adjustment 
of  the  surfaces  of  a wound  is  required.  In  alt  cases  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  effect  union  by  the  first 
intention,  the  surgeon  must  adopt  every  measure  cul- 
• culated  to  check  undue  vascular  action,  and  to  prevent 

the  occurrence  of  thut  degree  of  inflammation  which 
terminates  in  suppuration  or  sloughing,  since  these 
would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  desirable  end 
in  view.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  treatment  are 
to  be  put  in  practice.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  arc 
tender  and  red,  discharging  a thin  serous  fluid,  the 
strapping  should  be  removed  entirely  or  in  part,  the 
auture  cut  through,  so  as  to  allow  the  purls  to  recede 
vol.  VUf. 


somewhat,  and  a soft  poultice  applied  over  the  whole.  Surgery. 
If  this  be  not  done,  the  inflammation  will  probably  ad- 
vance  and  assume  an  erysipelutous  character,  the  nor-  Treatment 
bid  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  will  be  of  wounds, 
pent  up,  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and 
the  sutures  will  finally  become  detached  by  ulceration. 

When  the  adhesive  process  fails  the  wound  heals  by 
granulation. 

In  punctured  wounds  no  apparatus  is  required  to  Of  pane- 
keep  the  divided  parts  together,  and  when  foreign 
bodies  have  been  withdrawn  the  efforts  of  the  prac-  wwul1^** 
titioner  are  directed  almost  solely,  ia  the  first  instance, 
to  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  inflammation.  In 
addition  to  the  general  means  adapted  to  this  object,  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  to  preserve  com- 
plete rest  in  all  cases  where  the  wound  is  in  a part  liable 
to  motion,  as  the  muscles,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  joints. 

The  best  course  is  to  apply  a moderately  firm  bandage 
to  the  whole  limb,  with  the  ndditiou  of  a splint,  if  that 
seem  necessary  : over  this  bandage  fomentation  or  eva- 
porating lotion  may  be  applied.  If  inflammation  ensue 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  threaten  deep  suppuration, 
especially  under  fascia?,  the  puncture  is  to  be  converted 
into  an  incised  wound, -sufficiently  ample  to  allow  free 
and  early  egress  to  whatever  product  of  the  morbid 
action  may  be  disposed  to  collect  there.  When  the 
puncture  has  penetrated  a fascia,  the  surgeon  is  to  be 
on  his  guard  not  to  wait  for  great  swelling  and  fluctua- 
tion ere  he  uses  his  bistoury , since  all  the  mischief 
may  have  taken  place  ere  it  becomes  evident  by  these 
signs.  If  pain  continue  unsubdued,  with  fever,  during 
three  days,  there  can  rarely  be  any  question  about  the 
propriety  of  resorting  to  the  knife.  It  is  not  often  that 
counter-openings  are  necessary  where  an  early  vent  is 
afforded  to  the  matter ; but  where  due  precautions 
have  not  been  taken,  and  the  pus  has  been  allowed  to 
burrow  far  from  the  seat  of  its  first  formation,  they  are 
highly  useful.  Of  counter-openings  in  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  of  service,  by  giving  a freer  outlet  to 
discharges,  without  the  serious  consequences  of  laying 
open  the  whole  of  an  extensive  cavity  or  sinus.  They 
are  usually  to  be  tnude  only  where  nature  already 
points  the  way,  by  bringing  the  matter  near  the  surface 
at  a distant  part,  and  if  there  is  room  for  choice,  (hey 
should  occupy  a depending  position,  so  that  the  dis- 
charges may  draiu  away  as  they  are  formed.  Much  of 
what  we  have  now  said  is  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  stabs.  In  these  injuries,  the  great  vessels  are  more 
apt  to  be  divided,  and  the  wound  to  be  distended  with 
blood.  (See  I/ermorrhagc  in  the  present  article.) 

Lacerated  wounds  frequently  unite  in  whole  or  in  Oflacera- 
porl  by  the  first  intention  if  their  opposite  surfaces  are  tei1 
carefully  kept  in  contact,  and  general  precautions  used  ; wounu** 
therefore  it  is  an  axiom  in  surgery,  at  least  in  this  country, 
that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  first  instance  as 
though  they  would  unite,  unless  there  be  some  evi- 
dent reason  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  co-existence  of 
severe  contusion  on  the  lacerated  surface  (gun-shot 
wounds),  or  the  presence  of  much  dirt  iu  the  wound 
that  cannot  be  washed  away.  This  practice  is  highly 
rational.  It  seems  certain  that  there  cannot  be  a bet- 
ter application  to  a wounded  surface  than  that  from 
which  it  has  just  been  severed,  and  whatever  traction  of 
it  unites,  is  so  much  retrieved  from  suppuration,  while,  if 
the  attempt  fail,  the  condition  of  the  wuund  is  no  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  attempt  had  not  been 
made.  Of  course  in  the  early  stage  of  lacerated  wounds 
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Surgery,  the  surgeon  will  look  for  inflammation,  and  be  prepared 
■v*’"  to  combat  its  excess. 

Treatment  Contused  wounds,  if  uncomplicated,  require  very 
of contoved  simple  treatment.  The  blood  effused  distends  the 
wounds,  tissues,  and  as  a considerable  depth  of  substance  is 
commonly  implicated,  the  inflammatory  engorgement 
following  the  injury  is  considerable,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  swelling  and  pain.  It  is.  we  suppose,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  diminishing  or  subduing  this,  that  the  practice 
of  bleeding  the  injured  part  with  leeches  is  so  frequently 
adopted  ; the  common  notion  that  these  animals  suck 
out  the  effused  blood  scarcely  requires  refutation. 
Warm  fomentations  and  cold  lotions  are  both  useful 
remedies  in  contusions,  but  the  former  seem  the  more 
generally  appropriate.  These  act  by  relaxing  the 
tissues,  and  allowing  them  to  yield  more  to  the  disten- 
sion, the  latter  by  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
part,  and  carrying  off  the  excess  of  heat.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  is  collected  in  a cavity  under 
the  skin,  as  a consequence  of  contusion,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  absorbed,  after  the  inflammatory  action  has 
subsided,  under  the  use  of  lotions  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
pressure.  If  it  occasion  obstinate  inflammation,  with 
tension  of  the  surrounding  structures,  and  sympathetic 
fever,  suppuration  is  to  be  feared,  and  it  will  be  the 
best  practice  to  lay  open  the  cavity  and  evacuate  the 
blood.  This  plan  usually  gives  instantaneous  relief. 

Woihw. — Thorax. 


Penetr*-  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk 
are  so  important  in  their  consequences,  and  so  peculiar 
in  their  nature  and  treatment,  ns  to  require  to  be 
spoken  of  apart  from  the  general  subject  of  wounds. 
Their  danger  springs  from  two  causes  : the  injury  to 
the  lining  membrane,  and  to  the  vessels  or  vital  organs 
contained  within  the  cavity.  Death  maybe  immediate, 
or  nearly  so,  from  internal  hamorrhage,  for  which 
there  is  rarely  any  remedy  at  command ; ar  it  may 
occur  at  a period  more  or  lew  advanced,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  or  its  results. 

Woundi  of  bounds  of  the  lungs  are  attended  with  difficult  and 

the  Lunge,  irregular  breathing,  haemorrhage  both  into  the  pleural 
cavity  and  into  the  air  passages,  in  different  degrees 
according  to  circumstances  ; and  with  faintneM,  pallor, 
and  anxiety,  and  a sense  of  suffocation.  The  lung 
collapses  by  the  escape  of  air  from  it  into  the 
pleura,  and  thence  externally  into  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  emphysema.  If  the  external 
orifice  in  the  parietes  be  large  and  free,  the  air  enters 
the  pleura  from  without,  and  is  partly  driven  out  dur- 
ing the  expiratory  movements.  The  collapse  of  the 
lung  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  these  injuries ; but  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  favourable  description,  as  it  greatly  favours  the 
suppression  of  hemorrhage.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lungs  in  a natural  state  are  preserved  in  a distended 
condition  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  their 
bronchial  surface,  and  that  when  the  pressure  on  their 
exterior  is  allowed  in  any  way  to  become  equalized 
with  that  on  their  interior,  they  fall  into  a much 
smaller  compass.  Now  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ 
are  adapted  in  abundance  and  capacity  to  its  natural 
or  distended  state ; and  when  this  is  diminished  they 
have  not  room  to  transmit  the  blood,  the  sire  of  any 
wound  of  them  is  materially  diminished,  and  its  sides 
are  brought  together.1  This  is  the  cause  of  the  salutary 
effect  of  collapse  of  the  lung  in  arresting  haemorrhage 


from  a wound  of  that  viscus.  When  there  exists  a Surgery, 
communication  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  * 

external  air,  either  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  ot 

through  the  lung,  as  the  motions  of  respiration  go  on  * c un|f,‘ 
the  air  is  pumped  alternately  in  and  out  of  that  cavity, 
as  it  is  in  and  out  of  the  lung  in  the  normal  state  of 
the  parts,  and  as  it  may  happen  that  the  wound  is  of  u 
valvular  nature,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ingress  of  the  air 
with  more  facility  than  its  egress,  it  is  possible  for  the 
air  to  accumulate  and  distend  that  ride  of  the  thorax 
unnaturally,  so  as  to  operate  as  a mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  push 
over  the  mediastinum  and  its  contents  to  the  opposite 
ride,  and  thus  in  both  these  ways  to  impede  the  healthy 
action  of  the  othcrwi.se  sound  side.  This  state  of  things 
produces  an  aggravation  of  all  those  symptoms  that 
arise  from  impeded  respiration.  The  surgeon  has  it  in 
his  power  to  establish  a free  communication  externally 
by  making  an  opening  between  the  riba,  and  thus  to 
lake  off  any  unequal  pressure  the  air  within  may  be 
exerting  on  the  surface  of  the  pleural  cavity  ; and  he 
may  even  succeed  in  some  cases  in  pumping  out  a por- 
tion of  that  contained  within  by  artificially  reversing  the 
valvular  action  at  the  external  orifice  and  then  stopping 
it  by  compresses  or  otherwise.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say,  that  in  the  wounds  of  the  lungs  attended  with 
much  haemorrhage  free  and  copious  blood-letting  must 
be  practised,  and  repeated  as  occasion  may  demand. 

This  practice  Is  supported  by  many  excellent  reasons. 

It  lessens  the  mass  of  circulating  blood,  which  it  is  to 
be  remembered  all  passes  through  the  lungs  in  each 
entire  circuit  of  the  body,  it  enfeebles  the  powers  of  the 
circulation,  and  it  tends  to  ward  off  and  mitigate  inflam- 
mation. The  two  last  indications  have  to  be  pursued 
by  a liberal  administration  of  the  emetic  tartar,  or  digi- 
talis; and  mercury  may  be  necessary  in  the  sequel. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  generally  prove  fatal,  but  not 
instantaneously,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  unless  the 
orifice  be  large  and  inclined  to  gape.  The  fact  is 
exceedingly  remarkable,  that  persons  who  have  received 
thrusts  by  knives,  or  other  narrow  instruments,  espe- 
cially blunt  ones,  often  survive  many  days,  or  even 
several  weeks.  The  reason  of  their  not  dying  of 
htemorrhage  seems  to  be  that  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart  which  the  wound  traverses  are  disposed  in 
layers  oblique  to  one  another,  and  alter  their  relative 
positions  at  every  pulsation  of  that  organ,  so  that  the 
wound  is  at  once  rendered  more  or  less  valvular,  and 
only  capable  of  giving  vent  to  the  blood  within  at  a 
particular  moment  of  each  beat ; and  thus  that  this 
fluid  has  time  to  form  a coagulum  in  the  wound  soon 
sufficient  to  prevent  further  hemorrhage.  And  it  may 
be  for  the  same  cause  that  ultimate  recovery  is  so  rare. 

If  not  worn  out  by  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
wound,  and  the  lowering  treatment  it  makes  necessary, 
the  movements  of  the  sides  of  the  wound  on  one  ano- 
ther interfere  with  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  sanative 
process  by  which  the  temporary  coagulum  becomes 
replaced  by  organized  lymph. 

The  immediate  symptoms  of  a wound  of  the  heart 
are  those  of  extreme  prostration  and  deadly  faintness, 
whether  they  are  attended  with  much  hemorrhage  or 
not.  The  central  organ  of  the  circulation  being  itself 
struck,  that  function  seems  for  a time  to  be  paralyzed, 
the  beats  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  irregular,  and  (alter- 
ing. TTils  state  is  highly  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  the  coagulum  which  we  have  spoken  of ; and  is  not 
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Surgery,  to  be  too  early  or  too  rapidly  counteracted.  Re-ac- 
v— tion  is  to  be  cautiously  promoted,  but  checked  by 
I--- bleeding  and  other  measures  when  it  threatens  to  rise 
c T * too  high.  01‘  the  remaining  part  of  the  treatment  we 
have  little  to  say,  for  little  is  in  the  power  of  the  sur- 
geon to  accomplish ; he  has  but  to  watch  for  symptoms 
and  too  often  with  the  almost  certain  dread  of  the 
failure  of  his  most  judicious  endeavours, 
h AM  Wounds  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are,  if  possible,  even 
men  °*  wore  serious  than  those  of  tire  lateral  cavities  of  the 
thorax.  Their  fatality  will  however  depeud  on  many 
particular  circumstances,  of  which  the  nature  of  this 
great  cavity  and  its  contained  viscera  affords  a large 
variety.  As  the  viscera  arc  everywhere  in  the  closest 
contact  with  the  parietes  and  with  one  another  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  muscular  walls, 
and  by  the  external  atmosphere  through  these,  it  is  rare 
to  find  the  serous  cavity  laid  open  without  the  viscera 
participating  in  the  injury.  The  liver  and  spleen,  being 
usually  concealed  under  the  fake  ribs,  generally  escape 
direct  wounds  in  front;  but  they  may  be  struck  by 
thrusts  through  the  lower  ribs,  or  through  the  lower 
purt  of  the  thoracic  cavities  and  diaphragm.  Or  again, 
they  may  be  crushed  and  lacerated  by  severe  blows  or 
concussions  of  the  abdomeu,  such  us  those  caused  by 
a spent  ball,  by  a cart  passing  over  the  trunk,  or  by  a 
fall  of  earth ; the  lust  of  which  is  a very  common  acci- 
dent to  our  workmen  engaged  in  excavaling  for  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  other  public  works.  Such  injuries 
are  usually  fatal  at  once,  or  after  a brief  interval  of 
attempted  re-action,  by  hemorrhage ; and  the  practi- 
tioner is  unable  to  render  any  aid  beyond  measures  of 
the  most  genera]  kind  : he  is  indeed  ignorant  of  the 
extent,  position,  and  precise  nature  of  the  injury  until 
death  enables  him  to  determine  them. 

Wounds  of  the  other  viscera  may  be  produced  by 
mere  contusion,  which  leaves  few  or  no  truces  of  its 
eflect  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Such  arc  in  most 
cases  rupture  of  the  hollow  organs,  often  accompa- 
nied with  an  occurrence  of  fatal  moment,  viz.  the 
escape  of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
stomach,  small  or  large  intestine,  the  gall-bladder,  or 
the  urinary  bladder,  may  thus  suffer,  and  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  do  so  if  distended  ol  the  time  when  the 
violence  is  inflicted.  Their  contents  seem  alike  irritating 
to  the  serous  membrane,  and  inevitably  enkindle  in  it 
a mortal  inflammation  that  carries  off  (be  sufferer  in  a 
few  hours  or  davs.  Such  inflammation  is  marked  by 
more  acute  oik!  exquisite  pain  than  attends  ordinary 
peritonitis,  and  its  agonizing  character  commences  sud- 
denly, and  from  the  very  first.  The  abdominal  viscera 
being  surrounded  by  muscles  which  ever  exert  consi- 
derable pressure  upon  them,  it  follows  that  they  are  at 
once  protruded  through  any  aperture  in  the  walls  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  permit  their  escape.  Protrusion  of 
viscera  is  a common  complication  of  abdominal  wounds. 
The  Omentum,  from  its  uuatomical  position,  is  the  organ 
most  frequently  displaced,  and  alter  that  the  small 
intestines,  which  both  occupy  a large  space  of  the  cavity, 
and  are  very  moveable.  Protruding  omentum  is  to  be 
returned  by  careful  pressure,  care  being  taken  to  relax 
the  abdominal  muscles  by  posture,  and  the  wound 
being  dilated,  if  necessary,  by  a bistoury.  When  a 
knuckle  of  gut  is  thrust  out  at  the  wound,  it  in  like 
manner  is  to  be  returned,  the  same  precautions  being 
used  as  would  be  proper  in  a case  of  hernia.  In  par- 
ticular, caution  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  real  return 


of  the  intestine,  as  if  small  it  may  slip  between  the  Surgery.' 
layers  of  abdominal  muscles,  and  thus  remain  protruded  s— 1 
and  strangulated,  although  concealed  from  view.  Wound*  of 

The  intestine,  however,  may  be  wounded  as  well  as 
protruded,  and  then  further  considerations  arise  as  wr$" 
regards  the  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  returned  with  the  wound  open,  as  its  contents 
would  almost  inevitably  escape  into  the  serous  cavity. 

Whether  it  be  returned  ul  all,  and  what  course  should 
be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  wound  in  it,  will  depend 
altogether  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  latter.  If 
all  the  coats  are  divided,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  invariably  everted,  owing  to  |the  laxity  of  its  cel- 
lular connexion  with  the  muscular,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  upon  it ; if  the  wound  be  small,  this  ever- 
sion of  the  mucous  lining  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
button,  filling  up  the  orifice  and  presenting  a bar  to 
extravasation  of  the  contents.  To  this  circumstance 
is  to  be  assigned  the  infrequency  of  large  feculent 
effusions  when  there  is  really  u considerable  orifice  in 
the  side  of  the  canal.  In  the  coses  of  protruded  and 
wounded  intestine  which  we  are  considering,  if  the 
wound  be  smull,  that  is,  not  involving  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel ; the  mucous 
membrane  is  to  be  returned  within  the  muscular  tunic, 
and  the  edges  of  thut  and  of  the  serous  membrane 
sewed  together  with  fine  thread,  the  ends  of  which  are 
to  *be  cut  close  ; after  which  the  whole  may  be  put 
back  loose  into  the  abdomen.  The  process  which  now 
occurs,  in  favourable  circumstances,  is  as  follows:  adhe- 
sion takes  place  between  the  affected  part  and  the  serous 
surface  of  the  neighbouring  organs  with  which  it 
chances  to  be  in  contact,  and  shuts  ofl'  the  wound  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  from  the  general  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  ligature  then  occasions  ulceration  of 
the  cavity,  loosens  and  falls  into  the  calibre  of  the  gut, 
and  is  then  carried  along  and  expelled  with  the  feces, 
the  wound  being  gradually  united  more  firmly.  If 
this  process  fail,  it  will  be  by  the  extension  of  peri- 
tonitis over  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane,  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  healthy  process  of  adhesion 
about  the  wound  and  the  effusion  of  the  fwcutent  mat- 
ters from  the  intestine  into  the  peritoneum,  an  event 
necessarily  fatal. 

When  the  intestine  is  wounded  to  an  extent  greater 
than  one-third  its  diameter,  there  can  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  relinquishing  all  attempts  to  effect  (he  cure  in 
the  way  above  mentioned,  as  being  attended  with  too 
great  a chance  of  failure,  and,  with  failure,  of  certain 
death.  The  only  safe  treatment  now  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  wounded  part  from  re-entering  the  abdomen. 

The  intestine  is  to  be  returned  as  far  as  the  orifice  in 
its  coats,  which  are  then  to  be  stitched  to  the  borders 
of  the  aperture  in  the  parietes.  Adhesion  follows ; and 
an  artificial  anus  is  established,  which  is  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  in  thoae  sometimes  conse- 
quent on  hernia,  to  which  subject  we  must  refer  for 
further  information. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

These  differ  from  ordinary  wounds,  chiefly  by  the 
severity  of  the  contusion  inflicted  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  leading  necessarily  to  the  death  of  the  tissues  in 
the  track  of  the  injury  ; they  are  usually  of  a very 
grave  character,  either  from  the  extent  of  parts  impli- 
cated, from  the  vital  organs  affected,  or  the  danger  of 
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fiurgery.  hemorrhage  ; nod  they  offer  many  minor  peculiarities, 
arising  out  of  the  various  nature  of  the  piece  or  of  the 

wounds*  missile,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
usually  received.  The  external  aspect  of  the  wound, 
caused  by  the  entry  of  a bull,  is  unlike  that  of  any  other. 
It  is  round,  blackened,  and  with  inverted  edges,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  missile  that  has  passed  in, 
owing  to  the  partial  yielding  of  the  elastic  skin  before 
the  force,  and  to  the  tumidity  that  quickly  ensues  from 
the  engorgement  of  the  surrounding  textures.  If  the 
wound  be  occasioned  by  the  exit  of  the  ball,  its  edges 
will  be  most  probably  everted,  and  will  appear  more 
rugged  from  this  circumstance.  These  are  conditions 
which  the  cautious  surgeon  will  not  omit  to  notice, 
remembering  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  the  important 
rule,  to  gain  all  possible  acquaintance  with  liis  pa- 
tient's state,  by  a full  examination  of  his  person  ; a 
rule  doubly  necessary  in  all  those  injuries  which,  by 
their  severity,  tend  to  close  up  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

Lodgment  The  lodgment  of  balls,  or  any  extraneous  material  that 

of  ball*.  may  have  been  carried  before  them  in  their  course, 
such  as  buttons,  coins,  accoutrements,  or  the  like,  or 
even  fragments  from  the  mutilates!  bodies  of  comrades, 
forms  a peculiar  complication  of  gunshot  injuries,  and 
one  demanding  peculiar  modes  of  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  finger 
should  be  employed  to  search  for  such  substances,  mod 
trace  the  path  they  may  have  taken.  Splintered  frag- 
ments of  bone,  detached  from  their  vascular  connexions, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dead  extra- 
neous substances,  irritating  by  their  deep  position  and 
sharp  irregular  figures,  may  have  been  driven  into  the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  and  may  require  immediate  re- 
moval for  the  avoidance  of  the  ill  consequences  which 
their  delayed  presence  would  inevitably  entail.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  all  such  matters  arc  to  be  removed,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  first  inspection  of  the  injury,  and  the 
sooner  after  its  receipt  the  better ; incisions  are  to  be 
practised  for  their  extraction,  which  may  be  done  the 
more  boldly,  because  they  will  tend  to  relieve  subse- 
quent tension  and  the  lodgment  and  bur  rowings  of 
pus,  and  may  often  be  carried  through  parts  that  must 
necessarily  perish  by  subsequent  sloughing. 

But  it  often  happens  that  bullets  cannot  be  traced  to 
their  real  site,  or  this  may  be  in  the  spongy  texture  of 
the  bones,  or  in  or  near  the  cavity  of  u joint,  buried 
from  view,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  uuy  but  very  sweep- 
ing incisions.  The  most  prudent  course  to  be  adopted 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  to  proceed  as  though 
they  were  not  present.  It  will  often  happen  that  the 
progress  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences  will  dis- 
engage  the  foreign  body  at  a subsequent  period,  which 
the  surgeon  should  be  on  the  watch  for,  anti  prepared 
to  accelerate  as  occasion  may  arise.  And  it  will  not 
unfrequently  occur,  especially  in  the  interior  of  bones, 
aiul  in  such  positions  among  the  softer  textures  as  are 
little  exposed  to  movement,  that  smooth  balls  of  lead, 
or  other  metal  not  prone  to  oxidize,  will  be  gradually 
walled  in  by  a firm  cyst  of  orgunized  lymph,  and  be  thus 
prevented  from  irritating. 

Course  of  The  course  which  balls  sometimes  take  w ithin  the 

“Uj*  body  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  “A  ball  will  often 
strike  the  thorax  or  abdomen,**  says  Dr.  Hennen,"  “and 
to  un  inexperienced  eye,  will  appear  to  have  passed 
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directly  across,  or  to  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  cavities.  Surgery. 
If  great!  difficulty  in  breathing,  or  haemorrhage  from 
the  mouth,  with  sudden  paleness  and  laborious  pulse,  Course  of 
in  the  one  case,  or  deadly  faintness,  coldness  of  the  ^d**- 
extremities,  and  the  discharge  of  stercoraceous  mat- 
ter from  the  wound,  in  the  second,  are  not  present, 
wc  shall  find  that  perhaps  the  ball  has  coursed  along 
under  the  integuments,  and  is  marked  in  its  progress 
either  by  what  Mr.  Hunter  compares  to  a blush,  or  by 
a wheal,  or  dusky  line,  terminated  by  a tumor ; on 
opening  which,  it  will  be  easily  extracted.  In  some  of 
these  long  and  circuitous  routes  of  ball*,  where  wc 
have  not  this  mark,  a certain  emphysematous  crackling 
discovers  its  course  and  leads  to  its  detection.  The 
ball  is,  in  many  instances,  found  very  close  to  its  point 
of  entrance,  having  nearly  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
body.  In  a case  which  occurred  to  a friend  of  mine  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  bull,  which  struck  about  the 
Pomum  Adanii,  was  found  lying  in  the  very  orifice  of 
its  entrance,  having  gone  completely  round  the  neck, 
and  being  prevented  from  passing  out  by  the  elasticity 
ami  toughness  of  the  skin,  which  confined  it  to  this 
circular  course.  This  circuitous  route  is  a very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  particularly  when  bulls  strike  the 
ribs,  or  abdominal  muscles ; for  they  arc  turned  from 
the  direct  line  by  a very  slight  resistance  indeed, 
although  they  will  run  along  a continued  surface,  a* 
the  length  of  a bone,  along  u muscle  or  a fascia,  to  a 
very  extraordinary  distance  at  times.  If  there  is  no- 
thing to  check  its  course,  and  if  its  momentum  is  very 
great,  it  is  surprising  what  a variety  of  parts  may  lie 
injured  by  a musket  ball.  1 have  seen  cases  where  it 
lias  traversed  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  and 
extremities.  In  one  instance,  which  occurred  in  a 
soldier,  with  his  arm  extended,  in  the  act  of  endea- 
vouring to  climb  up  a scaling  ladder,  a ball,  which 
entered  about  the  centre  of  the  lmmerus,  passed  along 
it,  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  coursed  along 
the  abdominal  muscles,  dipped  deep  through  the  glu- 
tei, and  presented  on  the  fore  part  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  about  midway  down.  In  another,  a ball,  which 
struck  the  breast,  lodged  in  the  scrotum,  the  man 
standing  erect  in  the  ranks.*'  “ In  six  fatal  cases  which  I 
very  minutely  examined,  this  occasional  course  on  a 
concave  surface  was  very  visible.  In  two  the  ball 
passed  between  the  lungs  and  pleura  costal  is,  entering 
on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  coursing  round,  and  pas- 
sing at  nearly  an  equal  distance  through  the  oppot>ilc 
side,  near  the  spine.  In  one,  the  bull  entered  over, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  passed  through,  the 
spleen.  On  dissection,  it  was  found  to  have  passed 
along  the  posterior  part  of  the  spleen,  and  lodged 
beside  the  spine,  leaving  a furrow  ail  round  from  its 
entrance  to  its  lodgment.  In  one,  the  ball  entered 
exuctly  over  the  spleen,  and  passed  round  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  rib  of  the  right  side,  furrowing  the 
dianhragm.  In  two,  the  balls  entered  close  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  passed  out  exactly  opposite,  beside  the 
spine.  The  men  were  supposed  to  have  been  shot 
through  the  bowels;  but  it  was  found  that  the  lad  Is 
had  passed  round  the  abdominul  parietes,  run  between 
them  and  the  contained  viscera,  without  opening  them, 
and  passed  out.  In  all  these  cases  inflammation  was 
present  to  a very  high  degree ; and,  in  one,  gangrene 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  dissection  extremely 
offensive.  A further  proof  of  the  propensity  of  balls  to 
take  a curved  direction  is  often  seen  in  cases  where 
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they  strike  the  front  of  the  hat,  and,  running  round, 
carry  off  the  hinder  tassel.” 

Hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  most  common  attendants 
on  extensive  gunshot  injury,  and  proves  almost  instantly 
fatal  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  cases  in 
which  any  of  the  larger  vessels  are  wounded.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  aperture  made 
in  the  vessel,  and  the  degree  of  dragging  to  which  the 
artery  has  been  subjected,  for  reasons  which  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  easily  comprehend  when  he  shall  have 
perused  our  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  hemor- 
rhage. In  almost  all  cases  blood  continues  to  flow 
from  the  wound  for  a considerable  time,  and  generally 
this  blood  is  arterial.  It  never  comes  from  the  minute 
vessels,  for  these  are  destroyed  by  the  injury  ; but  unless 
the  hicmorrhage  be  difficult  to  check  by  pressure,  and 
takes  place  in  jets,  there  will  be  no  proof  of  a great 
artery  being  implicated.  Secondary  bleeding  is  more 
common  in  gunshot  than  in  any  other  kind  of  wounds, 
on  account  of  the  certain  sloughing  which  occurs  in  the 
track  of  the  missile,  and  by  which  a vessel  is  exposed 
that  may  have  been  either  wounded  and  the  blood  tem- 
porarily stanched,  or  destroyed,  without  being  laid  open. 
From  these  disastrous  gushing*,  whether  occurring 
unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  symptoms  otherwise 
favourable,  or  after  the  system  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  inflammation,  and  other  consequences  of  the 
wound,  very  many  lives  have  been  lost. 

The  constitutional  results  which  ensue  on  wounds 
by  gunshot  are  those  of  the  severest  shock,  except  in 
cases  where  the  sufferer  is  armed  with  unusual  fortitude, 
or  has  received  the  injury  when  under  the  excitement 
of  conflict.  Military  surgeons  have  recorded  instances 
of  the  most  striking  nature.  **  Some  men  will  have  a 
limb  carried  off,  or  shattered  to  pieces,  by  a cannon 
ball,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptoms  of  men- 
tal or  corporeal  agitation  ; nay,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  occurrence ; and  when  they  are,  they  will  coolly 
argue  on  the  probable  result  of  the  injury.’’*  But  in 
general  the  wounded  man  is  seized  with  universal 
tremors,  deadly  paleness,  and  cold  perspirations,  which 
are  not  met  with  of  quite  the  same  description  in  any 
other  kind  of  injury. 

Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds. — What  relates  to  the 
treatment  applicable  to  foreign  bodies  and  haemorrhage 
has  been  already  discussed.  In  gunshot  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  movements  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
the  propriety  of  amputation  has  frequently  to  be 
judged  of  on  grounds  somewhat  different  from  those  on 
which  its  determination  would  rest  under  different 
circumstances.  The  badness  or  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  transport,  the  distance  of  the  hospital,  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  number  of  the  sufferers, 
are  all  but  too  potent  arguments,  drawn  from  necessity, 
for  the  performance  of  this  operation,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve life.  And  the  nature  of  these  injuries  is  in  itself 
such  as  to  make  (imputation  more  often  necessary  than 
in  others  apparently  of  equal  extent,  for  the  contusion 
and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  consequent 
death,  is  usually  more  extensive  than  at  first  appears, 
and  great  vessels  will  sometimes  give  way  unexpectedly, 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  injury.  The  general 
accuracy  of  this  remark  w ill  not  be  invalidated  by  the 
singular  instances  of  recover)'  under  circumstances 
which  had  appeared  originally  the  most  destitute  of 
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hope/*'  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  under  which  mill-  Sntgevf.' 
tary  surgery  is  practised  are  often  such  as  not  to  allow  ' 

of  that  accurate  discrimination  and  calm  consideration  (iun*hot 
which,  in  civil  life,  will  be  given  by  the  conscientious  WOBB<* 
practitioner  to  every  case  in  which  life  or  limb  arc  in 
jeopardy.  The  operations  of  the  field  are  performed 
amid  excitement,  anxiety,  and  confusion,  and  it  must 
ever  happen  that  the  result  will  show  some  to  have 
been  undertaken  ill-ad  visedly,  others  to  have  been 
omitted  that  might  have  saved  life,  while  on  the  other 
hand  some  cases  will  he  found  to  have  recovered,  with- 
out having  submitted  to  an  operation  which  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  experience  would  have  sanctioned  and 
even  enforced. 

Hemorrhage. 

As  this  is  a subject  of  fundamental  importance  in 
Surgery,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  considering  it 
somewhat  in  detail  in  this  ptuce. 

Arterial  Haemorrhage. — The  structure  of  the  arteries  Arterial 
is  admirably  contrived,  not  only  to  convey  the  blood  hemor- 
propelled  by  the  strokes  of  the  heart  into  every  part  of  riage. 
the  body,  but  to  Tesist  the  violence  of  external  injuries, 
and  thus  to  screen  the  system  from  two  of  their  most 
dreadful  effects,  hemorrhage  and  gangrene.  Every  one 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  severe  in- 
juries must  have  been  struck  with  the  immunity  which 
the  great  vessels  often  enjoy,  while  surrounding  mus- 
cles, fascia*,  and  bones  are  torn  or  broken.  And  even 
when  a large  artery  is  lacerated,  or  severed  across,  as 
when  an  entire  limb  is  carried  away  by  a cannon-shot 
or  by  machinery,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  hemorrhage 
ensues,  in  very  many  instances. 

The  arteries  consist  of  a thick  tunic  of  yellow  elastic 
fibres,  arranged  in  a more  or  less  circular  manner, 
lined  by  a very  delicate  film  of  transparent  epithelium, 
and  invested  by  areolar  tissue,  mingled  with  minute 
nutrient  vessels,  the  raw  vasorum. 

This  areolar  or  cellular  tissue  forms  a sheath,  in 
which  the  artery  runs ; it  is  extensible  and  elastic, 
composed  of  fibres  running  loosely  in  all  directions,  and 
thus  allowing  motion  of  the  vessel  which  it  encloses. 

The  yellow  elastic,  or  proper,  or  middle  coat  of  arte- 
ries, in  consequence  of  the  transverse  urmngemenl  of  its 
fibres,  will  easily  tear  across  when  the  vessel  is  stretched 
lengthwise,  hut  the  outer  or  areolar  sheath,  not  being  in 
the  least  degree  brittle,  will  under  the  same  circum- 
stances be  drawn  out  between  the  broken  ends  of  the 
former  into  a tube,  and  on  at  last  giving  way,  will  form 
a conical  canal  prolonged  for  some  distance,  often  for 
nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  rupture  in  the  middle  coat, 
and  coming  to  a point  at  its  extremity.  The  blood 
has  now  to  traverse  this  canal  before  it  can  gush  forth 
externally,  and  for  a very  short  time  it  will  do  so ; but  on 
its  way  it  becomes  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  coagulates,  forming  a plug  accurately  fixed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  and  effectually  prevent- 
ing further  clfusion.  The  great  artery  of  a limb  thus 
plugged  up  we  have  several  limes  seen  protruding  it- 
self far  out  of  a stump,  formed  by  the  dragging  off  of 
an  arm  by  machinery,  and  pulsating  strongly  and  vi- 
sibly. The  physical  process  on  which  it  depends  may 
be  artificially  imitated  on  a dead  artery  by  forcible 
stretching.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  example  of  the 
conservative  power  which  is  provided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  living  channels  through  which  the  vital 
fluid  is  destined  to  flow,  and  exhibits  it  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view.  The  temporary  depression  of 
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the  heart’s  action,  consequent  on  the  shock,  is  an  im> 
portanl  aid,  both  to  this  and  other  processes  by  which 
hemorrhage  is  naturally  stayed. 

When  an  artery  of  moderate  size  is  divided  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  there  is  usually  more  blood  lost  than 
in  the  lacerated  wound  just  described.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Jones,  and  since  him  to  several  other 
authors,  for  researches  into  the  means  which  nature 
employs  to  restrain  this  haemorrhage.  u An  impetuous 
flow  of  blood,  a sudden  and  forcible  retraction  of  the 
artery  within  its  sheath,  and  a slight  contraction  of  its 
extremity,  are  the  immediate  and  almost  simultaneous 
effects  of  its  division.  The  natural  impulse,  however, 
with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on,  in  some  measure 
counteracts  the  retraction,  and  resists  the  contraction 
of  the  artery.  The  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular 
substance,  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  and  pass- 
ing through  that  canal  of  the  sheath  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  flows  freely  ex- 
ternally, or  is  extravas&tcd  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  in  proportion  to  the  open  or  confined  state 
of  the  wound.  The  retracting  artery  leaves  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  sheath  uneven,  by  lacerating  or 
stretching  the  cellular  fibres  that  connected  them. 
These  fibres  entangle  the  blood  a*  it  flows,  and  thus 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a coagulum 
at  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  which  appears  lo  be 
completed  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  canal 
of  the  sheath,  gradually  adhering  and  coagulating 
around  its  internal  surface  till  it  completely  fills  it  up 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.* 

“It  appears,  then,”  says  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,! 
“ that  a coagulum,  which  Dr.  Jones  calls  the  external 
one  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  within  its 
sheath,  forms  the  first  complete  obstacle  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  bleeding ; and  though  it  seems  externally 
like  a continuation  of  the  artery,  yet,  on  slitting  open 
this  vessel,  its  termination  can  be  plainly  observed,  with 
the  coagulum  shutting  up  its  mouth,  and  contained  in 
its  sheath. 

“ No  collateral  branch  being  very  near  the  impervious 
mouth  of  the  artery,  the  blood  just  within  it  is  at  rest, 
and  usually  forms  a slender  conical  coagulum,  which 
ueilher  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery,  nor  adheres 
to  its  sides,  except  by  a small  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  its  ba.se,  near  the  extremity  of  the  vessel. 
Tills  coagulum  is  distinct  from  the  former,  and  what 
Dr.  Jones  calls  the  internal  one.'* 

The  processes  now  adverted  to  are  attended  with  but 
a temporary  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage ; for  the 
permanent  obliteration  of  the  vessel  at  the  wounded 
point,  other  and  less  mechanical  operations  are  de- 
manded. In  the  former  case  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  a recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  when  the  extremity 
of  the  vessel  and  the  newly  formed  coagulum  shall 
slough,  as  they  almost  inevitably  will  do,  when  no 
much  isolated  from  other  structures;  and  if  art  do  not 
interfere,  the  result  will  in  all  probability  be  fatal.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  inflammation  that  occurs  in  the 
wound  will  be  attended  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  from 
its  entire  surface,  including  the  cut  extremity  of  the 
vessel  and  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  sheath  within  which 
it  has  retracted.  This  lymph  mingles  with  the  coagula 
already  mentioned,  aud  becomes  consolidated  with  them, 
sealing  up  the  orifice  and  uniting  it  and  the  sheath  to  the 


surrounding  structures,  so  that  even  if  the  general  sur-  Surgery, 
face  of  the  wound  should  assume  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation,  the  vessel  will  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances  be  closed  up  from  the  external  wound.  Co-  r^1^> ' 
incidentty  with  this  process,  a slow  contraction  takes 
place  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  for  some  distance  up- 
wards, generally  ns  far  as  the  nearest  brunch.  The 
coagula,  too,  arc  finally  absorbed,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  artery,  being  now  entirely  disused,  becomes  reduced 
to  u firm  ligumentous  cord,  blended  with  the  surround- 
ing structures. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided,  as  for  ex- 
ample, by  a transverse  incision  through  one  half  of  its 
extent,  the  tendency  of  its  coats  to  contract  will  convert 
this  slit  into  a gaping  orifice,  through  which  the  blood 
gushes  without  the  possibility  of  the  aperture  being 
closed  by  those  natural  processes  either  of  temporary 
or  permanent  suppression,  which  have  been  described. 

Hence  these  wounds  are  of  extreme  danger,  when  the 
vessel  implicated  is  considerable.  If  the  transverse 
wound  involve  only  one  fourth,  or  less,  of  the  circum- 
ference, there  is  a possibility  of  the  coagulum  formed 
on  its  exterior  among  the  cellular  texture,  being  suf- 
ficient to  close  it,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  per- 
manent closure  by  lymph. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  natural  means  by  which 
haemorrhage  is  capable  of  being  arrested,  and  which 
were  necessary  to  be  comprehended  before  the  surgical 
proceedings  put  in  practice  for  the  same  object  could 
be  understood.  Much  more  might  have  been  added, 
if  it  had  been  consistent  with  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

These  means,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  but  too  often 
lamentably  insufficient,  and  it  becomes  the  surgeon’s 
duty  to  step  in,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  what  is  most 
essential  in  the  natural  processes,  to  conform  the  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  cases  so  that  the  desired  re- 
sult, the  permanent  obliteration  of  the  vessel  at  the 
wounded  point,  may  ensue.  It  will  often  happen,  if 
the  artery  be  small,  that  pressure  judiciously  applied 
will  entirely  command  the  flow  of  blood  until  a coagu- 
lum is  formed,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  adhesive  process 
are  completed,  after  which  no  other  measure  will  be 
necessary  beyond  repoee  of  the  part,  and  of  the  system. 

It  is  constantly  necessary  to  apply  pressure  in  the  first 
instance  to  all  kinds  of  external  hsmorrhage, — but  in 
many  instances  it  serves  only  the  momentary  purpose 
of  gaining  time  until  more  effectual  means  can  be 
adopted.  Pressure  must  always  be  applied,  if  possible, 
to  the  bleeding  point  itself,  and  if  the  alarm  of  the  mo- 
ment would  allow  the  by-standere  to  do  this,  even  in 
cases  of  severe  haemorrhage,  many  lives  would  be 
rescued.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  the  sight  of 
blood  bathing  the  clothes  about  the  wound  prevents 
this  obvious  measure  from  being  carried  into  effect,  as 
common  sense  would  direct.  Handkerchiefs,  towels, 
anything  that  is  at  hand  is  thrust  over  the  orifice,  without 
method  or  discrimination,  as  though  to  conceal  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mischief'  from  the  eye  were  to  offer  an  ef- 
fectual check  to  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  persons  in  general,  but  particularly  upon 
soldiers,  and  others  who  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
give  instant  aid  in  such  circumstances,  that  very  slight 

(>ressure  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  most  alarming 
lemorrhnge,  if  it  be  but  applied  to  the  right  spot,  that 
is,  to  the  bleeding  point.  Pressure  on  the  vessel  above 
the  situation  of  the  injury,  either  by  the  finger  or  a 
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ring  tourniquet,  in  the  other  obvious  mode  of  tempo- 
rarily arresting  the  flow  of  blood.  It’  the  tourniquet 
be  employed,  care  must  be  token  that  it  be  not  so  tight 
upon  the  limb  as  to  cause  the  parts  below  to  become 
turgid  with  blood,  the  consequence  of  which,  if  long 
continued,  might  be  gangrene. 

fiat  where  blood  continues  to  start  in  jets  from  a 
wounded  vessel  of  any  size,  there  is  but  one  course 
which  will  remove  anxiety  from  the  surgeon’s  mind,  by 
the  almost  invariable  certainty  of  its  success,  and  that 
is  the  ligature.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  the 
ancients,  who  were  acute  observers  of  the  effects  of  in- 
jury and  disease,  and  ingenious  in  devising  remedies  for 
them,  should  have  failed  to  practise  this  apparently 
obvious  device;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  under  the  trammels  of  fulse  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  arteries,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  ligature  appears  to  have  been 
employed  by  Celsus,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  entirely  relinquished  till  the  days  of  the  great 
Pare,  the  surgeon  of  Henri  Quatre,  who  revived  it,  its 
advantages  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated, and  its  application  very  limited,  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  uuthor. 

When  a thread  is  tied  round  an  artery,  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  are  cut  through  by  it,  while  the  outer 
coat  of  areolar  tissue,  by  its  toughness,  resists  division 
even  by  the  tightest  pull  upon  the  ligature.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  of  course  a puckering  up  of  the  former 
coats,  and  an  apposition  of  their  cut  surfaces  within  the 
vessel,  which  is  completely  closed  at  the  same  time. 
Then  follows  the  process  called  adhesive  inflammation 
in  the  immediate  situation  of  the  ligature,  the  vasa 
vasorum  pour  out  lymph,  which  envelopes  the  parts 
exposed,  and  becomes  gradually  organized  and  consoli- 
dated, not  only  around  the  termination  of  the  vessel, 
but  between  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  within  it;  where  a coagulum  is  also  usually 
formed,  extending  to  the  nearest  branch  above,  and 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  that  lias  taken 
place.  Meanwhile  the  outer  coat  that  has  been  in- 
cluded within  the  loop  of  the  ligature  sloughs,  gives 
way,  and  allows  the  thread  to  escape  at  a period  vary- 
ing from  a week  to  twenty  or  even  forty  days  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  artery  and  other  circumstances. 
Thus  the  ligature  performs  the  part  of  a temporary 
plug,  until  the  process  of  permanent  obliteration  is  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  secure  the  patient  from  a recur- 
rence of  the  haemorrhage. 

The  introduction  of  the  ligature  must  ever  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the  advance  of  pure  surgery, 
and  the  name  of  Par*?  will  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  this  simple  contrivance,  long  after  his  other  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
In  the  present  day,  when  life  is  daily  rescued  by  its 
employment,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  uncontrolled 
hemorrhage  are  but  seldom  witnessed,  its  value  can 
only  be  estimated  by  him  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  surgery  before 
the  days  of  Par«J.  Severe,  and  even  trifling,  operations 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  resort  to  red-hot 
knives  and  other  expedients,  no  less  horrible  than  in- 
effectual, and  which,  while  they  brought  the  greatest 
discredit  on  surgery,  most  seriously  restricted  its  use- 
fulnesA.  In  those  days  disease  and  injury  must  have 
committed  ravages  among  mankind  which,  happily  for 


humanity,  are  now  no  longer  possible  in  countries  Surgery, 
where  surgery  is  practised  and  understood. 

The  ligature,  however,  is  not,  under  all  circum- 
stances,  a perfect  safeguard  against  a return  of  hxmor-  * 
rhage.  It  is  only  an  aid  to  certain  natural  processes, 
which  may  tail  from  many  causes  alien  to  the  remedy 
employed.  The  adhesive  process  may  be  supplanted 
by  the  suppurative  or  the  sloughing,  aud  then  of 
course  the  blood  will  eventually  burst  out.  This  leads 
us  to  certain  precautions  in  the  employment  of  the  liga- 
ture, in  whicn  British  Surgery  may  claim  great  merit. 

The  ligature  should  not  be  very  broad,  or  it  cannot  be 
tied  upon  the  vessel  in  on  even  manner,  and  its  office 
is  imperfectly  performed.  The  beat  thread  for  ordinary 
use  is  common  unbleached  sewing  thread,  or  silk  of 
corresponding  thickness.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
ligature  should  be  applied  close  to  the  healthy  part  of 
the  sheath,  for  otherwise  this  structure  and  the  artery 
will  be  apt  to  slough  above  the  point  of  deligation. 

Whcu  an  artery  is  divided  iu  a wound  it  is  indispensable 
that  both  orifices  should  be  secured  by  the  ligature, 
even  though  both  do  not  bleed,  for  that  further  from 
the  heart  may  give  vent  to  blood  carried  into  the  vessel 
below  the  wound  through  collateral  channels. 

The  consequences  of  failure  in  the  process  of  repar-  Failure  of 
ation  of  a wounded  artery  are  of  the  most 
kind,  even  when  they  do  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  comci-^0 
Secondary  haemorrhage  recurs  repeatedly,  and  debilitates 
the  system  : the  blood  is  infiltrated  extensively  among 
the  various  textures  of  the  limb,  under  the  fasciae,  and 
between  the  muscles ; and  under  these  circumstances 
inflammation  of  a diffused  kind  coming  on,  the  patient 
sinks  unless  amputation  rescue  him  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  member.  When  the  textures  of  a limb  are  thus 
gorged  with  blood,  instead  of  inflammation,  or  joined 
with  it,  there  may  be  gangrene  of  the  parts  below, 
brought  on  by  the  diminished  or  interrupted  supply  of 
blood  through  the  main  channel,  and  the  general  en- 
gorgement,— a most  unfortunate  state  of  thiugB,  which 
usually  proves  irreparable.  But  another  set  of  conse- 
quences may  arise  if  the  wound  in  the  artery,  or  in  the 
surrounding  textures  be  small,  so  that  the  escape  of 
blood  in  great  quantities  is  hindered.  A cavity,  or 
false  aneurism,  may  gradually  he  formed  among  the 
neighbouring  structures  by  the  blood  rushing  from  the 
orifice  of  the  vessel.  The  walla  of  this  aneurism  may 
consist  of  various  textures,  muscles,  luscue,  or  the  like, 
agglutinated  by  lymph,  and  its  inner  surface  is  ordina- 
rily coated  by  a layer  of  fibrine,  deposited  from  the 
fluid  blood  that  washes  its  interior.  The  most  com- 
mon situation  for  such  an  aneurism  to  be  formed  is  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  the  artery  is  occasionally 
punctured  by  an  unskilful  veoasector ; but  they  may 
occur  in  almost  any  situation  along  the  course  of  arte- 
ries of  medium  size.  For  further  observations  respect- 
ing them  we  must  refer  to  the  subject  of  aneurism, 
shortly  discussed  in  the  present  article. 

It  is  a rule  of  primary  importance  in  surgery,  that  a 
wounded  artery  should  be  secured  by  ligature  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  after  the  reception  of  the  injury. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  course  ia  too  obvious  to  need 
further  enforcement.**  the  consequences  of  negligence  or 
timidity  in  its  application  are  sufficiently  disastrous  to 
warn  every  surgeon  against  a neglect  of  it.  But  yet 
the  individual  cases  which  actual  practice  presents  are 
so  varied  in  their  attendant  circumstances  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  rule  has  not  an  unlimited  applica- 
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8orgery*  tion,  ami  a discriminating  judgment  will  And  abundant 
— exercise  in  determining  on  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
Arterial^  The  sudden  deligation  of  the  main  artery  of  a limb  is 
liirmor-  {^if  an  operation  which  may  entail  the  gravest  conse- 
***'  quences  on  the  patient.  Even  if  performed  before  the 
rush  of  blood  has  gorged  the  interstices  of  the  limb,  it 
has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  mortification,  and 
though  this  do  not  ensue  there  are  other  consequences 
scarcely  less  serious,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be 
said  to  be  safe  until  the  ligature  has  separated.  Now, 
although  these  untoward  results  ure  rare,  compared 
with  those  in  general  attending  the  opposite  course,  yet 
they  constitute  a very  strong  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ligature,  wherever  there  is  good  ground  to 
hope  that  milder  measures  may  prove  effect uul  for  the 
repression  of  hiemorrhage,  by  the  healing  of  the  wound 
in  the  artery,  without  a permanent  obliteration  of  its 
cavity  at  the  point  wounded.  Now  such  hopes  may 
often  he  fairly  entertained  in  venesection  wounds,  which 
are  commonly  small  oblique  or  longitudinal  punctures, 
arc  easily  at  the  command  of  pressure,  and  are  inflicted 
when  suitable  aid  is  at  hand.  In  these,  and  simitar 
cases,  strong  pressure  should  at  once  be  made  on  the 
bleeding  point  to  restrain  the  hiemorrhage ; the  whole 
limb  from  the  terminal  extremity  should  then  be  mo- 
derately, but  uniformly  compressed  by  a bandage,  with 
a graduated  pad  on  the  seat  of  injury.  After  this,  per- 
fect quietude  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  abstinence 
from  every  excitement  should  be  strictly  enjoined,  and 
the  progress  of  the  case  narrowly  watched.  Cold  may 
be  added  to  the  above  measures,  if  it  should  seem  ex- 
pedient, but  the  judicious  attendant  will  be  ready  to 
remit  this  or  other  means,  if  the  circulation  should 
seem  too  much  interfered  with. 

When  an  artery  has  been  severed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  wound,  as  when  a sword  has  pierced  the  muscular 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  its  point  touched  the  artery,  it 
inay  be  a question  what  course  should  be  adonted  to 
secure  the  vessel.  Two  might  be  attempted  : — the  one 
either  to  follow  the  original  wound  by  enlarging  it 
sufficiently  to  expose  the  bleeding  vessel,  the  other  to 
make  an  incision  altogether  new,  ns  near  as  may  be 
guessed  to  the  injured  point,  and  there  taking  up  the 
artery.  The  former  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage 
of  an  extensive  division  of  structures,  the  latter  with 
that  of  doubtfulness  ns  to  the  position  of  the  wound, 
and  the  necessity  there  might  be  of  laying  the  artery 
extensively  bare  before  the  wound  in  it  could  be  de- 
tected and  secured:  for  to  secure  it  above  and  below 
the  wound  is  very  important,  as  a safeguard  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  hiemorrhage.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  best  alternative  is  but  a choice  among  evils. 
It  is  here  that  an  accurate  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  anatomy  has  room  to  display  itself,  and  without  it 
the  surgeon  is  not  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  frightful 
emergencies  which  the  practice  of  his  profession  cun 
present.  In  general  it  will  be  better  to  endeavour  to 
follow  the  original  wound,  even  at  great  apparent  dis- 
advantage, especially  if  it  continue  to  bleed. 

But  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  surgeons,  that  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  secure  the  vessel  at  the  point  wounded, 
and  this  may  arise  either  from  the  peculiar  relations  of 
the  artery  at  that  part,  or  from  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures having  been  spoiled  and  altered  by  the  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  It  will  tthen  become  necessary  to  take 
up  tlu*  vessel  at  a higher  point  of  its  course,  and  to  trust 


to  this  measure  for  so  far  diminishing  the  impetus  of  Surgery, 
the  blood,  as  to  allow  the  formation  of  a coaguluin  at  v— 
the  bleeding  orifice. 

Hiemorrhage  recurring  at  an  interval  after  the  first  Secondary 
bleeding  from  a wound  is  termed  secondary . There  are  H*mor. 
certain  periods  at  which  it  is  more  apt  to  come  on,  such  rh,£e* 
as  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  after  faint- 
ing, in  that  state  called  re-action ; or  subsequently, 
when  blood  becomes  determined  to  the  port  by  inflam- 
matory action  ; or,  again,  when  ulceration  or  sloughing 
of  the  wound  and  of  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  occurs,  after 
a cougulum  has  formed,  and  the  reparative  process  by 
lymph  has,  perhaps,  advanced  to  some  extent.  At  the 
first  and  second  mentioned  periods  the  treatment  will 
be  that  which  has  been  already  specified,  the  artery' 
must,  if  possible,  he  secured  both  above  and  below  the 
wound  ; but  in  the  latter  forms  there  is  much  less 
chance  of  any  attempt  to  do  so  being  attended  by  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  u the  wound  be  au  open  one,  and 
the  bleeding  orifice  in  sight,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  pass  a thread  around  it,  by  carrying  it  on  a needle 
through  the  neighbouring  textures  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  enclose  some  cellular  tissue  ulong  with 
the  vessel,  which  will  not  only  enable  the  ligature  to 
return  a firmer  hold,  but  will  be  more  sure  of  effectu- 
ally including  the  entire  vessel,  now  obscured  by  the 
changed  colour  and  texture  of  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

If  this  prove  unsuccessful,  the  only  resource  will  be 
either  to  tie  the  vessel  at  a higher  point,  or  to  ampu- 
tate the  limb : of  these  the  former  is  of  course  to  be 
preferred.  Such  is  the  practice  which  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  pursue  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  stumps  which  have  taken  on  a sloughy  character  ; 
and  in  some  instances  recorded  by  Mr.  Liston,  as  well 
as  in  others  that  have  come  within  our  knowledge,  it 
has  been  attended  with  a successful  result.  Before  re- 
sorting to  so  severe  a remedy,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  compression  and  cold  should  be  tried. 

The  actual  and  potential  cautery  are  severe  and 
rough  instruments  for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage, 
and  now  seldom  employed,  but  they  are  the  surgeon's 
lost  resource  in  certain  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  occasions  usually  demanding  them  are  those  in 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  encircle  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel by  a ligature,  or  to  command  it  by  pressure ; as  for 
example  in  the  extirpation  of  fungous  growths  from  the 
facial  bones,  in  operations  for  aneurism  by  unastomo- 
sis,  and  in  general  where  there  is  an  obstinate  effusion 
of  blood  from  a surface  rather  than  from  a few  separate 
points.  The  actual  cautery  consists  of  a heated 
piece  of  metal,  variously  shaped  to  suit  particular 
coses.  Most  of  the  instruments  of  this  description  dis- 
played in  the  older  works  on  surgery  seem  more  to 
belong  to  farriery  than  to  surgery,  and  are  now  de- 
servedly discarded  from  use.  The  actual  cautery, 
though  still  employed  by  some  for  the  formation  of 
issues,  &c.,  is  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances  su- 
perseded by  the  potential.  Caustics  are  used  for  issues, 
for  destroying  unsound  parts  which  have  no  disposition 
to  repair  themselves,  such  as  the  borders  and  surface 
of  certain  callous  and  intractable  ulcers,  the  cysts  of 
tumors,  &c.  They  are  likewise  of  advantage  in  the 
opening  of  certain  deep-seated  collections  of  matter,  as 
will  be  afterwards  alluded  to. 

Hctmorrhagic  Temperament. — We  may  here  briefly 
notice  a remarkable  proneness  to  haemorrhage  on  slight 
injuries  which  manifests  itself  in  certain  persona,  often 
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^ of  the  same  family.  A skin  or  flesh  wound,  or  the  re- 
inovul  of  u tooth,  is  followed  by  a continued  bleeding, 
which  neither  pressure  on  the  purt,  ligature  of  particular 
vessels  either  in  the  w ound  or  leading  to  it,  or  the  cau- 
terization of  the  bleeding  surface,  are  able  permanently 
to  suppress.  It  returns  after  temporary  restraint  by 
any  of  these  means  and  gradually  exhausts  the 
patient.  If  he  with  difficulty  recovers  from  two  or  three 
such  wounds,  the  next  one  which  he  accidently  receives 
proves  fatal.  There  is  nothing  satisfactory  known  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  singular  defect  in  the  nuturul  powers 
of  reparation  ; but  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  due  to 
some  deficiency  in  the  contractile  power  of  the  arteries. 
In  a case  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
we  found  (heir  coats  somewhat  thinner  than  usual. 
The  blood  appears  to  coagulate  as  in  other  persons.  In 
the  subjects  of  this  temperament,  there  is  nothing  by 
which  they  could  be  distinguished  from  individuals  in 
perfect  health. 

Venous  Htemorrhaye. — This  is  distinguished  from 
arteriul  hemorrhage  by  the  dark  purple  colour  of  the 
blood,  and  by  its  equuble  flow.  It  is  seldom  that  it 
proves  serious,  since  it  is  in  general  easily  checked  by 
moderate  pressure  on  the  part.  Thus  iu  the  bleediug 
from  a varicose  vein,  the  slightest  compression  by  a pad 
and  bandage,  joined  with  the  horizontal  position,  will 
prevent  further  effusion,  and  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  vemesecliou.  But  when  deeply-seated  veins  bleed 
either  from  a bursting  of  their  coats,  or  from  a wound, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  apply  pressure.  In  violent 
Epistaxis  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  plug  tightly  both 
the  front  aud  buck  apertures  of  the  mculus,  w hich  is 
done  by  passing  a double  thread  from  the  nose  into  the 
mouth,  drawing  a dossil  then  attached  to  it  up  against 
the  orifice  of  the  posterior  hares,  aud  afterwards  tying 
the  ends  of  the  thread  over  another  plug  inserted  into 
the  nostril.  Or  again,  in  hemorrhage  from  the  tor- 
tuous prostatic  plexus  of  veins  wounded  in  the  opera- 
tion for  stone  in  old  persons,  it  is  sometimes  u matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  restrain  the  flow  ; and  nothing 
will  succeed  but  firm  plugging  of  the  deeper  part  of  the 
wound;  the  plug  being  pierced  by  a tube  for  carrying 
off*  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  for  counteracting 
its  tendency  to  extras  usate  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 

A rupture  or  wound  of  the  principal  vein  of  a limb 
is  one  of  the  most  grave  complications  that  can  attend  a 
compound  fracture  or  other  injury,  and  in  itself  is  an 
accident  of  a very  serious  kind,  often  proving  fatal.  A 
sudden  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  such 
a vein  as  the  femoral  is  almost  necessarily  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  limb  below,  although  the  great  veins 
may  be  obstructed  to  a wonderful  extent  in  a more  gra- 
dual manner,  without  any  severe  consequence  of  this 
description.  But  the  venous  circulation  of  a limb 
cannot  so  speedily  accommodate  itself  to  a sudden 
change  of  route  as  the  arterial,  which  is  conducted  in 
canals  of  a more  extensible  and  elastic  material,  and  is 
urged  by  a greater  force.  The  wounds  of  veins  are 
attended  with  a peculiar  danger,  in  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation that  is  prone  to  ensue  within  the  vessel, 
and  this  danger  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
placing  a ligature  upon  them,  because  this  acts  as  u 
source  of  irritation  in  itnmediute  contact  with  them 
during  the  period  that  elapses  ere  the  sloughing  process 
allows  the  thread  to  separate.  The  symptoms  and 
effects  of  Phlebitis  belong  to  another  part  of  our  subject 
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Injuries  lo  the  Head. — By  the  term  Head,  in  sur-  Surgery, 
gery,  is  commonly  meant  the  cranium,  as  distinguished 
from  the  face.  This  is  a |iart  particularly  exposed  to  in-  Injurie»  to 
juries  of  various  kinds,  and  which,  from  the  proximity  of tbe  8C#  p' 
the  nervous  centre,  are  peculiarly  dangerous.  The  bony 
vault  of  the  cranium  is  admirably  suited  to  ward  off 
the  effects  of  violence  by  its  subglobulur  figure,  aud  by 
the  presence  and  disposition  of  its  sutures.  Owing  to 
this,  wounds  confined  to  the  sculp  or  soft  coverings  of 
the  cranium  form  u very  large  proportion  of  the  inju- 
ries received  on  this  portion  of  the  body.  The  structure 
and  vascular  connexions  of  these  coverings,  however, 
render  them  liable  to  consequences  which  do  not  ensue 
on  wounds  in  other  situations.  The  occi  pi  to-  frontalis 
muscles,  with  their  intervening  ajKmcumtic  expansion, 
constitute  a kind  of  skullcap,  which  is  freely  moveable 
on  the  bone,  through  the  medium  of  an  exceedingly  lax 
and  delicate  areolar  tissue,  containing  many  vessels. 

Hi  is  tissue  adheres  to  the  periosteum,  which  itself  rests 
upon  the  bone.  The  vessels  of  the  periosteum  dip  into 
the  bone  at  innumerable  points,  aud  through  thediploe 
inosculate  with  those  of  the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  in- 
vestment of  ihe  brain,  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
cranial  cavity.  WouikU  of  the  scalp  not  penetrating 
the  cranial  aponeurosis  are  in  no  respect  peculiar  ; but 
if  they  enter  the  subaponeurotic  tissue,  the  effusions 
consequent  on  them  are  exceedingly  apt  to  spread  me- 
chanically underneath  the  aponeurosis,  instead  of  es- 
caping at  the  orifice.  The  result  of  this,  when  these 
fluids  are  of  an  irritating  nature,  U a rapid  extension  of 
inflammatory  action  over  the  head,  which  in  its  turn 
augments  the  amount  of  the  offending  material.  This 
may  take  place  in  the  course  of  a short  time  over  the 
entire  surface  covered  by  the  aponeurosis,  and  will  lie 
known  by  extreme  tenderness,  and  a deep  pitting  on 
pressure,  the  infiltration  often  distending  the  tissue  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  fluid  at  first  deposited  is 
serum,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  may  quickly  be  ex- 
changed fur  pus.  The  subsequent  steps  will,  in  many 
cases,  lie  the  formation  of  sloughs  of  the  cranial  apo- 
neurosis, of  the  surcharged  areolar  tissue,  and  of  the 
pericranium  itself  in  more  or  less  of  its  extent,  with 
exfoliations  of  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  bone : or 
this  frightful  mischief  may  go  so  far  as  to  reach  the 
interior  of  the  skull  by  a continuity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action  through  the  bone.  In  this  case  patches  of 
lymph  may  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
with  a fatal  involvement  of  thut  organ  itself  in  the  con- 
sequences of  an  injury  that  originally  may  have 
appeared  trivial. 

To  avoid  these  untowrard  events,  everything  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  inflammation  beyond  the  adhesive 
stage  is  to  be  sedulously  avoided  or  counteracted ; all 
foreign  particles  are  if  possible  to  beat  once  removed,  a 
brisk  purge  of  calomel  administered,  and  the  patient 
placed  upon  a strict  regimen.  If  the  wound  appear 
indisposed  to  unite  at  once,  if  gravel  or  dirt  cannot  be 
entirely  removed  from  its  surfaces,  it  should  be  covered 
with  a mild  poultice,  and  left  open.  And  if  there 
should  seem  to  be  a tendency  to  spreading  inflamma- 
tion, with  accumulation  of  fluids  a free  exit  should  be 
provided  for  these  by  free  incisions  through  the  apo- 
neurosis. The  constitutional  symptoms  that  accompany 
this  wide-spreading  inflammation  so  near  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system  are  those  of  inflammatory 
fever,  and  will  be  complicated  ill  various  degrees 
with  others  arising  from  the  participation  of  the 
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Salary,  brain,  or  its  membranes,  in  the  progress  of  the  morbid 
' action. 

('oneus-  Concussion. — Among  the  injuries  implicating  the 

turn  of  the  brain  itself,  the  foremost  demanding  attention  in  a svs- 
brain.  tematic  review  is  concussion.  This  is  familiarly  known 
us  u stunning,"  or  **  takitig  away  the  sense*."  The 
symptoms  instantaneously  follow  the  infliction  of  the 
violence,  and  consist  in  a suspension  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  including  consciousness.  On  their  restoration 
thp  patient  cannot  recall  what  happened  when  the  injury 
was  received,  and  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  has 
occurred  during  the  subsequent  interval.  The  state 
resembles  a deep  sleep,  from  which  in  most  cases  he 
may  be  roused,  hut  instantaneously  relapses.  The  heart's 
action  is  greatly  depressed,  the  pulse  is  small,  unequal, 
variable  ; the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold  and  bedewed 
with  perspiration.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion  is 
to  a great  degree  lost,  but  this  symptom  is  liable  to  vary, 
and  the  limbs  are  often  affected  with  slight  irregular 
twitchings  ; the  irides  partake  of  this  condition,  and 
cause  the  pupils  to  alter  in  size  and  shape.  The  sphinc- 
ters arc  relaxed. 

When  the  symptoms  we  have  now  enumerated  are 
well  marked,  and  continue  some  hours  before  subsid- 
ing, and  especially  if  they  show  no  disposition  to 
subside,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  more  severe  and 
disorganizing  mischief  is  present  ; that  the  brain  is 
lacerated,  that  blood  is  effused  over  it*  surface,  or  that 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  fractured.  Vomiting  »s  a most 
important  symptom  in  these  cases,  as  it  mostly  indicates 
severe  injury  to  the  brain.  Mere  concussion,  without 
perceptible  organic  injury,  is  very  rarely  fatal,  and  on 
this  account  little  is  positively  known  of  its  uature  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  acts  in  producing  the  symp- 
toms. But  that  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
rupture  of  vessels,  or  with  any  change  in  the  contexture 
of  the  nervous  substance  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
well  proved  by  post  mortem  observation,  as  well  as  by 
the  speedy  return  of  consciousness  in  ordinary  slight 
cases.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  comprehend  how  a sudden 
jar  transmitted  through  so  soft,  so  delicately  organized 
a structure  a*  the  brain  should  l>e  attended  with  so 
complete  and  sudden  an  unseating  of  its  powers.  The 
modern  researches  of  anatomists  into  minute  nervous 
structure,  if  they  have  failed  in  demonstrating  the 
manner  in  which  it  executes  its  wonderful  functions, 
have  at  least  enabled  us  metre  easily  to  conceive  what 
might  Ik*  the  effects  of  a rude  concussion  propagated 
through  it  from  it* osseous  case.  The  primitive  tubules 
of  the  nerves  are  composed  of  an  outer  envelope  of 
excessive  tenuity,  within  which  is  a substance  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  collect  into  globules,  instead  of  forming 
an  even  stratum  within  the  tube,  as  it  does  in  a state  of 
integrity.  The  slightest  violence  done  to  the  tubes 
causes  them  to  assume  this  varicose  condition,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  and  the  imagination  readily  conceives  that 
it  might  naturally  be  induced  by  a vehement  concu** 
sion  in  the  living  body,  though  it  is  a point  that  can 
hardly  admit  of  demonstration  to  the  flenses. 

The  memory  sometimes  undergoes  an  extraordinary 
change  from  the  effects  of  concussion,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing instance  1*  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
(Lectures,  p.  117),  ns  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Cline. 
“ A man  was  taken  to  Guy's,  in  a state  of  insensibility, 
in  which  condition  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  recovered  ; and  when  he  did  so,  no  person  in  the 
hospital  could  understand  his  language  ; a milk- woman 


happening  to  go  into  the  ward  one  day,  heart!  him.  Surgery, 
and  discovered  that  he  was  shaking  Welsh;  he  told 
her  that  he  knew  English  perfectly  well  before  the  acci-  cf>*>r<“aion 
dent,  but  after  it  all  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
obliterated  from  his  mind.  It  had  been  recently  ac- 
quired, the  impression  was  less  strong,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  easily  effaced.” 

**  I witnessed  a similar  circumstance,"  continues  Sir 
Astley,  “ in  the  case  of  a German,  who  was  a sugar- 
baker  in  this  town,  and  who  bud  compression  of  the 
brain,  arising  not  from  any  injury  by  violence,  but 
from  pressure  in  consequence  of  thp  formation  of  mat- 
ter. This  man  could  speak  English  extremely  well 
before  the  compression  ; but  as  the  compression  in- 
creased from  the  accumulation  of  matter,  he  lost  his 
English  entirely,  and  I could  only  communicate  with 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  At  lust  he  lost  the 
power  of  speaking,  even  in  his  native  language,  and 
he  died  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  matter. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gradual  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  alterations  occur 
in  the  brain ; and  the  gradual  diminution  *of  ideas 
which  have  been  more  recently  acquired,  until  at  length 
they  become  totally  obliterated.  Old  persons  arc  ob- 
served to  be  fond  of  relating  anecdotes  of  their  youth, 
forgetting  incidents  of  more  recent  occurrence  ; and  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  intellect  from  injuries 
of  the  brain  is  very  similar  to  the  effects  of  age.  The 
patient  becomes,  »*  it  were,  suddenly  old,  lo*e*  im- 
pressions of  a recent  date,  and  is  sensible  only  of  those 
which  he  has  received  in  his  earlier  years.  Such  is  the 
state  of  mind  very  frequently  produced  by  compression 
of  the  brain." 

Compression. — The  symptoms  to  which  compression  Compraa- 
of  the  cerebral  organ  gives  rise  are  sufficiently  peculiar  °f thc 
to  ‘make  their  discrimination  a matter,  in  general,  of 
little  difficulty.  They  consist  of  stupor,  more  or  less 
complete,  with  slow  and  loud  breathing,  slow  and  full 
pulse,  and  dilated  pupils.  The  patient  can  be  roused 
imperfectly  by  strong  impressions  on  any  of  the  senses, 
but  immediately  relapse*  into  unconsciousness.  There 
is  some  power  of  muscular  motion,  evinced  by  transient 
struggles,  and  half-uttered  monnings  when  he  is  dis- 
turbed. The  state  altogether  much  resembles  a deep 
sleep.  The  symptoms  of  compression  may  supervene 
at  once,  if  they  depend  on  a displacement  of  bone  in- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  brain,  and  they  may  be 
instaneoualy  removed  by  it*  restoration  to  its  proper 
place.  Rut  compression  is  often  occasioned  by  an 
effusion  of  blood  forming  a clot  either  among  the  mem- 
branes, or  within  the  cerebral  substance ; and  then  its 
symptoms  approach  gradually,  at  a distinct  interval 
after  the  injury,  corresponding  to  the  slow  escape  of  the 
blood  from  the  wounded  vewiel.  Or  at  a period  long 
subsequent,  when  inflammation  has  had  time  to  com- 
plete its  effects,  compression  may  be  the  result  of  a 
deposit  of  pu*  in  some  situation  within  the  cranium, 
where  injury  may  have  been  sustained. 

In  severe  injuries  to  the  head  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  indications  of  the  nature  ami  extent  of  the 
mischief  arc  rendered  obscure  by  the  complication  and 
varying  intermixture  of  the  above  symptoms  in  the 
same  case,  and  If  there  be  no  external  mark  sufficient 
to  direct  his  judgment,  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to 
confine  himself  to  general  measures  of  relief,  and  to 
await  the  development  of  more  distinctive  signs. 

Fracture. — These  vary  much  in  themselves,  and 
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even  more  in  their  complications  and  general  effects  in 
different  cases.  Cracks  or  fissures  arc  usually  extensive 
when  they  occur  alone,  and  commonly  prove  fatal  by 
the  iuleruul  disorganization  that  accompanies  them. 
They  arc  occasioned  by  obtuse  blows,  as  by  falls  from 
a great  height;  the  violence  must  be  very  great  in 
order  to  produce  them,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  conjoined  with  severe 
lacerations  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  with  large 
extravasations  of  blood.  All  this  amount  of  iujury  fre- 
quently occurs  without  anything  on  the  surface  to  point 
out  the  seat  or  existence  of  such  an  injury,  and  it  can 
only  be  surmised.  Bleeding  from  the  cars  or  nose  is  u 
common  symptom  of  a fissure  running  through  the 
base  of  the  Skull,  and  it  may  be  suspected  in  cases 
where  the  symptoms  of  laceration  are  present.  When  a 
fissure  crosses  the  course  of  one  of  the  venous  sinuses, 
as  of  the  lateral  sinus,  this  canal  may  be  ruptured  and 
pour  out  a large  quantity  of  blood  ; and  u similar  thing 
may  happen  when  the  great  meningeal  artery  is  impli- 
cated. Fissures  usually  take  a more  or  less  transverse 
direction,  and  run  across  sutures  ns  though  the  whole 
vault  were  a continuous  piece. 

Starred  fractures  are  the  effect  of  great  violence 
applied  to  n small  part  of  the  surface  ; the  force  is 
more  spent  upon  the  bone  at  one  spot,  and  the  internal 
hurt  is  commonly  less  severe.  These  fractures  may  be 
classed  with  several  other  varieties  as  local  fractures. 
Their  particular  nature  will  differ  with  the  kind  of 
instrument  which  inflicted  them,  with  the  protective 
covering  worn,  and  other  circumstances  too  numerous 
to  be  specified.  These  local  fractures  are  those  so  often 
attended  with  depression,  and  in  which  the  aid  of 
surgery  can  be  most  effectively  employed.  When  the 
depression  is  obvious  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  the  early  elevation  of  the  piece  will  speedily 
remove  the  most  urgent  of  them,  and  frequently  be  the 
undoubted  means  of  saving  the  patieut’s  life.  From 
the  very  common  conjunction  of  the  complications  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  from  the  further  fact  of  even  local 
mischief  that  an  operation  might  remedy  being  ob- 
scured by  the  unbroken  state  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the 
Skull,  the  surgeon's  course  is  continually  beset  with 
difficulties  in  these  unfortunate  cases.  In  circumstances 
apparently  hopeless  it  will  sometimes  be  his  duty  to 
proceed  with  ait  explorative  operation,  which  the  result 
inay  prove  to  have  been,  in  its  very  nature,  utterly  useless. 
But  it  becomes  him  on  no  occasion  to  refuse  the  pos- 
sible resources  of  his  art  to  a suffering  fellow-creature, 
from  a dread  lest  the  result,  if  untoward,  may  bring 
discredit  on  himself  or  the  operation. 

If  there  exist  u compound  fracture  with  depression 
of  bone  or  fragments  driven  in  upon  the  brain,  the 
course  to  be  pursued  is  plain.  The  displaced  pieces 
are  to  be  raised,  and  if  isolated,  or  nearly  so,  they  are 
to  be  removed  altogether.  Loose  pieces  are  sometimes 
thrust  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  admit 
of  removal  with  ordinary  forceps;  but  in  general 
special  means  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  elevation  of 
sunken  bone,  A lever  has  to  be  insinuated  beneath 
them  to  prise  them  up.  If  there  be  an  aperture  already 
large  enough  to  udmit  this  instrument,  it  may  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  piece  raised  by  making  a fulcrum 
of  the  sound  bone  at  its  border  ; if  no  opening  suffi- 
ciently large  have  been  made  by  the  injury,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  surgeon  .should  make  one.  In  this  consists 
the  operation  of  trepanning  or  trephining,  as  it  now 


ordinarily  denominated.  The  trephine  is  a circular  Surgery, 
saw,  of  a size  varying  from  that  of  a sixpence  to  that 
of  a shilling,  with  a projecting  centre  pin,  removable  Trcphlu- 
at  pleasure.  The  patient  being  conveniently  bid  with1Ds‘ 
his  head  on  u firm  pillow,  and  the  integuments  turned 
aside  from  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  (he  instrument  is 
to  be  placed  just  so  far  on  the  border  of  the  sound  bone 
that  the  centre  pin  may  be  pluuted  upon  it.  It  is  then 
to  be  rotated  backwards  and  forwards,  by  quick  mo- 
tions of  the  fore  arm,  until  the  saw  has  made  its  way 
into  the  surface  of  the  hone.  The  centre-piu  is  now  to 
be  removed  and  the  rest  of  the  perforation  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  saw,  a probe  being  introduced  into  its 
track  from  lime  to  time,  und  great  care  being  taken 
that  it  do  not  penetrate  beyond  the  inner  table.  A nar- 
row lever  will  now  be  sufficient  to  loosen  and  extract  it, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  will  consist 
in  the  removal  of  all  detached  fragments,  und  the  ele- 
vation of  such  os  are  bent  in  upon  the  brain.  If  any 
spicuhe  project  across  the  opening  they  arc  to  in*  care- 
fully removed,  and  for  this  and  other  purposes,  (lie 
small  saws,  named  after  Mr.  Hey,  will  be  found  of 
essential  service.  The  fbps  of  integument  have  then 
to  be  brought  together  over  the  aperture,  and  a light 
compress  and  bandage  applied.  If  it  can  be  avoided, 
the  trephine  should  not  be  applied  over  the  course  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  or  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
as  these  vessels,  and  especially  the  latter,  may  be  torn 
by  the  saw,  in  consequence  ot  their  lying  in  grooves  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 

In  some  instances  the  existence  of  a depression  of 
bone  can  be  detected  by  the  fingers,  even  though  the 
integuments  are  themselves  uutorn.  The  discrimina- 
tion, however,  is  liable  to  be  obscured  by  effusions  of 
blood  into  the  sub-aponeurotic  areolar  tissue  of  the 
scalp,  which,  pitting  oil  pressure,  may  even  give  a 
feeling  of  sunken  bone,  particularly  if  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  walling  in  of  the  ecchymoais 
by  lymph.  But  even  if  there  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a slight  depression,  this  may  be  nothing 
more  than  an  indentation  of  the  outer  table  upon  the 
diploe,  while  the  inner,  compact,  and  hard  table  of  the 
Skull  has  altogether  escaped  injury.  This,  however, 
can  only  occur  in  adults  of  middle  age,  an  the  diploe 
docs  not  exist  either  in  children  or  in  old  persons.  The 
treatment  under  these  circumstances  will  lie  determined 
more  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  than  by  the  external 
conditions.  If  compression  be  evidently  present  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  surgeon's 
cutting  down  on  the  suspected  part  to  explore  the  bone. 

If  he  find  depression  he  will  proceed  to  trephine  and 
raise  the  bone ; if  there  be  merely  a fissure,  he  should 
yet  trephine,  as  the  inner  table  may  be  depressed 
though  the  outer  is  not,  and  especially  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  a clot  of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater,  which  may  admit  of  extraction  through 
his  opening.  Mr.  Abernethy  even  advocated  a still 
bolder  procedure  in  case  this  external  clot  were  not 
found,  and  the  dura  mater  had  a dark  hue  and  bulged 
up  into  the  wound:  we  allude  to  his  proposal  to  cut 
into  this  membrane  in  expectation  of  discovering  the 
sanguineous  effusion  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  seve- 
ral instances  this  has  been  actually  effected,  and  the 
sufferer's  life  thereby  saved,  but  it  is  conqiarativcly  a 
rare  lesion,  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  blood  but  too 
often  spreads  over  the  hemisphere,  or  diffuses  itself  at 
the  base  of  the  Skull,  and  is  besides  in  too  great  quan- 
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. j- y - L > li  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  plan  of  puncturing 
Fracture  of  the  dura  muter,  if  adopted,  greatly  diminishes  the 
the  skull,  chance  of  eventual  recovery  from  the  penetrating 
wound  which  the  adventurous  surgeon  has  already 
made  through  the  principal  protective  covering  ot'  the 
brain.  But,  if  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  subsided,  or 
are  ill  rapid  progress  towards  amendment,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  abstain  from  making  a new  wound,  and  con- 
verting a simple  fracture  (if  one  exist)  into  a compound 
one ; tor,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  already  men- 
tioned as  to  the  real  existence  of  depression,  it  is  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  brain  will  permanently  accom- 
modate itself  to  considerable  depressions,  even  to  those 
of  u quarter  of  an  inch,  if  the  early  dangers  of  inflam- 
mation be  avoided.  Where  a slight  depression  of  bone  is 
permitted  to  remain,  double  attention,  if  possible,  should 
be  paid  to  the  future  progress  of  the  case  ; and  for  u 
long  jteriod  subsequently,  amd  indeed  for  life,  a strict 
abstinence  from  all  causes  of  excitement  should  be  en- 
joined. The  lurking  danger  of  irritation  being  lighted 
up  at  any  after-time,  by  any  casual  excess#  or  constitu- 
tional bent,  must  certainly  be  admitted  as  a strong  ar- 
gument against  leaving  a portion  of  bone  depressed 
upon  the  brain,  under  circumstances  at  all  favourable  to 
its  immediate  elevation.  But  where  the  probability  of 
permanent  recovery  without  it  is  ho  well  substantiated, 
the  surgeon  can  have  no  right  to  tamper  dangerously 
with  his  trephine  from  the  dread  of  distant  and  uncer- 
tain evils. 

As  in  the  treatment  of  all  other  wounds,  it  becomes 
necessary,  after  the  first  manual  adjustments  are  per- 
formed, to  watch  the  progress  of  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  with  a view  of  adapting  measures  of 
alleviation  to  them  as  they  arise.  Inflammation  is  the 
great  and  formidable  enemy  to  be  dreaded,  and  is  to 
be  combated  by  the  most  active  remedies,  as  its  spread 
among  the  membranes  or  in  the  cerebral  substance 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  We  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a very  summary  account  of  the 
symptoms  likely  to  ensue  on  severe  injuries  of  the 
brain  or  its  covering,  and  of  the  treatment  they  w ill  re- 
quire, because  they  arc  in  general  similar  to  those  of 
spontaneous  disease  involving  the  same  parts,  and  have 
been  considered  under  another  head  (see  Mkdicink). 
During  the  first  days  the  indications  of  the  pulse  must 
be  accurately  studied,  together  with  the  marks  of  fe- 
brile disturbance,  and  the  state  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions. Bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  will  in  gene- 
ral be  found  necessary  and  proper  to  be  repeated. 
Calomel  purges  and  enemata  are  to  be  administered, 
and  mercurials  or  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  so  as  to 
a fleet  the  constitution.  The  better  acquaintance  the 
surgeon  possesses  with  the  nature  and  signs  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  of  its  secondary  effects  on  other  organs,  as 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  lube,  the  better  will  he  be 
able  to  adapt  his  remedies  with  prudence  and  vigour, 
as  occasion  may  demand.  For  in  no  cases,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  profession,  will  acuteness  and 
knowledge  be  more  wanted  to  cnuble  him  to  diagnosti- 
cate with  judgment,  than  amid  the  ever-varying  com- 
plications he  will  meet  with  in  the  after-treatment  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  brain. 

Patients  may  die  during  the  inflammatory  process 
immediately  following  the  injury,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  do  so  if  the  cerebral  substance  itself 
have  suffered  laceration ; for  this  latter  hurt  is  neces- 


sarily followed  by  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part,  Surgery, 
and  does  not  usually  occur  without  a great  and  general 
commotion  of  the  nervous  matter.  The  lacerated  part  Consecu- 
is  then  found  pulpy,  grumous,  and  disorganized,  and  tire  effects 
the  neighbouring  structure  discoloured  with  blood, 
both  gorging  its  vessels  and  extravasated  in  the  form  of 
minute  ecchytnoses;  while  the  membranes  in  the  vici- 
nity contain  more  blood  than  natural,  and  are  more  or 
less  bathed  in  inflammatory  exudations.  If,  by  treat- 
ment or  otherwise,  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation  be 
overpast,  and  the  symptoms  uppear  to  have  abated,  or 
even  not  to  have  come  on  at  all,  too  much  confidence 
os  to  the  issue  must  not  be  indulged  in  ; for  it  is  but 
too  certain  that  the  most  disastrous  results  from  these 
injuries  are  sometimes  the  most  insidious  in  their  mode 
of  access.  Alter  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  deceitful 
suspense,  incoherence  or  sudden  palsy  may  supervene, 
followed  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement,  quickly 
merging  in  those  of  compression,  which  prove  speedily 
fatal.  On  examination  there  is  found  in  some  part  of 
the  brain  that  has  probably  received  injury  when  the 
violence  was  inflicted,  a lurge  collection  of  pus  imper- 
fectly watled  in  by  soft  vascular  membrane,  and  the 
surrounding  brain  red  and  diffluent  from  recent  inflam- 
mation,— the  explanation  of  all  which  phenomena  is  as 
follows : the  surrounding  brain  has  for  a time  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  presence  of  a local  purulent  dege- 
neration, and  the  activity  of  the  first  inflammation  has 
subsided,  but  after  the  temporary  lull  thus  caused,  the 
pressure  of  the  augmenting  abscess  has  ul  length 
lighted  up  inflammation  around,  giving  rise  to  the  sud- 
den attack  and  fatal  consequence.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  ull  this  train  of  symptoms,  connected  with  the 
same  condition  of  parts,  may  originate  in  an  external 
injury  apparently  slight,  and  from  which  the  patient 
may  seem  to  have  completely  recovered.  This  hap- 
pens, perhaps,  in  some  instances  in  consequence  of 
some  predisposing  cause  lurking  in  the  system  previ- 
ously to  the  injury,  and  which  this  has  but  served  to 
calltbrth  into  active  operation.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  fact  is  one  which  should  lead  to  a very  guarded 
prognosis  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  head  that  have 
been  attended  in  the  first  instance  with  evidence  of 
cerebral  disturbance. 

Hernia  Cerebri.  — Hernia  of  the  brain  consists  of  a Hernia 
protrusion  of  a portion  of  the  cerebral  substance  througli  cerebri, 
the  dura  mater  and  bone,  in  the  form  of  a tumor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  considerable  masses  of  the  bruin 
may  be  destroyed  or  cut  away,  without  injury  to 
the  function  of  the  organ,  or  a fatal  result.  Hernial 
protrusion,  therefore,  is  not  dangerous  so  much  by  the 
abstraction  of  a part  of  the  encephalic  structure,  as  by 
the  attendant  evils  by  which  the  bulging  of  a portion  of 
so  soft  an  organ  through  a small  aperture  is  caused  and 
accompanied.  When  an  aperture  exists  in  the  vault 
of  the  cranium,  the  brain  is  seen  pulsating  within  the 
dura  mater,  and  at  every  systole  of  the  heart  tending 
to  rise  up  into  the  opening.  When  the  dura  mater  is 
entire,  this  membrane  forms  a sufficient  barrier  agaiust 
any  partial  expansion  of  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  an 
orifice  in  the  bone ; but  even  then,  if  this  orifice  be 
large,  the  dura  mater  yields  somewhat,  and  is  subjected 
to  injurious  pressure  against  the  sharp,  and  often  irre- 
gular, border  of  the  bone.  If  the  integuments  be 
judiciously  brought  into  contact  with  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  brain  by  gentle  compression,  and  if 
the  reparative  process  advances  favourably,  the  brain 
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Surgery,  is  permanently  retained  within  its  proper  limits,  though 
■■v*--''  it  may  be  ever  sifter  felt  through  the  skin,  beating  in 
Hernia  unison  with  the  heart’s  action.  But  if,  from  any 
cerelm.  the  dura  mater  be  deficient,  if  it  have  been 

lucernted,  or  if  it  give  way  by  ulceration,  the  brain 
is  thrust  out  slowly  beyond  it  by  the  gradual  expan- 
sion it  undergoes  by  the  rush  of  blood  within  its 
vessels. 

The  manner  in  which  this  protrusion  is  effected 
occasions  a greater  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  cerebral  matter  at  the  part  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  The  convolutions  immediately  over  the 
bulging  mass  are  expanded,  and  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a rush  of  the  medullary  substance  from  all  sides 
towards  the  point  of  eruption.  By  this  the  vessels 
are  dragged  and  torn,  and  blood  is  poured  into  the 
tumor  either  at  several  small  spots,  or  in  greater 
quantity,  so  as  to  form  a dot.  When  inflammation 
ensues  in  this  situation,  the  protrusion  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  attendant  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
and  the  same  effect  may  l>c  further  heightened  by 
purulent  effusion.  The  tumor  thus  projected  is  some* 
times  as  large  as  an  orange. 

There  are  instances  of  slight  hernia  cerebri  having 
been  cured,  under  favourable  circumstances,  by  judi- 
cious pressure ; but  where  the  natural  coverings  are 
deficient  to  any  great  extent,  the  cases  of  it  are  entirely 
hopeless.  It  is  impossible  to  return  the  protruded 
organ  into  its  proper  position ; any  attempt  to  press  it 
hack  instantly  occasions  the  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  brain,  and  the  preliminary  step  in  the  treatment  must 
consist  in  shaving  off  the  projection  at  the  level  of  the 
dura  mater.  The  integuments  are  then  to  he  brought 
together  over  the  aperture,  and  kept  down  upon  it 
by  an  equable  compress,  for  which  a piece  of  cork  or 
sheet  lead  serves  as  a good  foundation.  But  in  the 
vast  majority  of  such  cases,  it  will  happen  dial  this 
repression  is  sooner  or  later  attended  with  bod  conse- 
quences: the  inflammatory  process  is  too  apt  to  lead  to 
suppuration,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  resulting  effusions  are 
pent  up  with  the  effects  of  compression.  The  arti- 
ficial compress  being  removed,  die  protrusion  recurs, 
the  disorganizing  process  goes  forward,  and  so  the 
patient  perishes. 

The  loss  of  a large  mass  of  brain  is  sometimes  sus- 
tained without  any  interruption  to  the  function  of  the 
organ,  or  any  ultimate  impairment  of  its  powers.  So 
long  as  the  rest  of  the  viscus  is  uncompressed  and 
healthy,  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  suffice  for  its  offices. 
The  brain  is  a double  organ,  and  one  hemisphere  may 
play  the  part  usually  performed  by  both.  Thus  injuries 
have  been  received  attended  with  the  loss  of  consider- 
able portions  of  the  convolutions,  and  the  patients  have 
recovered  without  either  paralysis  or  intellectual  defect ; 
but,  of  course,  the  liability  to  inflammation  and  de- 
structive changes  in  wounds  of  such  great  extent  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  such  a result  in  any  but  very  rare 
instances.  The  total  insensibility  of  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  brain  is  strikingly  shown  in  these  cases, 
as  well  as  where  the  6urgeon  has  to  cut  away  a cerebral 
hernia. 

As  the  head  is,  philosophically  speaking,  an  expansion 
And  modification  of  certain  vertebra*,  and  the  spinal 
column  contains  parts  strictly  onulogous  to  those  of  the 
cranium,  it  might  be  expected  that  a close  relation 
would  subsist  between  the  injuries  and  diseases  of 


these  respective  structures ; and  this  is,  in  fact,  true.  Surgery. 
The  injuries  of  the  Spine  are  chiefly  important  as  they 
affect  the  delicate  nervous  organ  enclosed  with  the  bony  Injuries  of 
column.  Like  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow  may  suffer  tlw‘  ’Pinc* 
concussion,  which  will  be  marked  by  an  instantaneous, 
but  temporary,  annihilation  of  its  functions  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  the  intellect  remaining  clear.  Again, 
it  may  undergo  laceration  and  rupture  of  vessels,  with 
their  attendant  symptoms  of  paralysis,  convulsions,  &c., 
without  the  existence  of  fracture  ; or,  finally,  the 
vertebra,  deeply  seated,  and  interlocked  and  covered 
as, they  are  with  fleshy  parts,  may  themselves  sustain 
shocks  too  violent  for  them  to  withstand,  and  which 
occasion  their  fracture  and  displacement,  with  necessary 
damage  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

From  (he  depth  at  which  these  injuries  are  situated, 
their  precise  extent  and  nature  are  often  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  marrow.  Fortunately,  these  usually 
afford  whatever  knowledge  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
surgeon  in  his  measures  of  relief,  which  are  much 
restricted  by  the  very  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the 
parts  affected  by  it.  It  is  not  admissible  to  make 
mechanical  efforts  to  replace  any  fancied  displacement, 
as  more  harm  than  good  may  result  from  them ; and 
the  proposul  made  many  years  since  by  that  eminent 
surgeon,  Mr.  Cline,  to  trephine  the  vertebral  laminse, 
with  tthe  intention  of  elevating  sunken  fragments,  after 
some  few  totally  ineffectual  attempts  at  carrying  it  into 
effect,  has  fallen  into  deserved  disrepute. 

Injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  brain  by  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  below 
the  injured  point,  while  the  cerebral  functions  remain 
unimpaired.  There  will  also  be  pain  and  tenderness  at 
the  seat  of  the  hurt.  The  precise  spot  of  the  injury 
is  further  declared  by  the  resulting  obstruction  to 
certain  functions.  Those  disorganizing  the  cord  in 
the  lumbar  or  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spine  are  attended  by.  palsy  and  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  lower  extremities,  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk — by 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  bladder, 
leading  in  the  former  case  to  involuntary  discharge  of 
the  faces,  and  in  the  latter  to  inability  to  void  the 
urine.  When  the  injury  is  higher  in  the  dorsal  region, 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  also  punth  zed,  and  the  ribs 
do  not  share  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  If  the 
cervical  region  below  the  fourth  vertebra  be  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  more  or  less  of  the  upper  extremity  par- 
takes of  paralysis  or  anarsthesia,  and  the  precise  seat 
of  the  damage  may  sometimes  be  divined  from  the 
participation  of  particular  nerves  only  in  its  effects. 

But  where  the  injury  is  situate  above  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerve — that  is,  above  the  third  vertebra 
of  the  neck — it  occasions  immediate  death,  by  putting 
a complete  stop  to  respiration  : the  diaphragm  is  now 
paralyzed,  as  well  as  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  result  of  these  injuries  will  depend  on  their  place 
and  extent.  They  are,  in  general,  less  fatal  the  lower 
they  are  situated ; but  if  the  destruction  of  die  cord 
and  of  the  surrounding  structures  be  great,  recovery 
can  scarcely  be  looked  for.  In  the  injury  low  down, 
the  patient  may  slowly  regain  more  or  less  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  of  the  power  over  his  evacuations ; 
but  more  commonly  he  lingers  through  several  weeks 
or  months  in  a state  of  helplessness,  and  ultimately 
falls  a victim  to  the  accident.  The  bladder  has  to  be 
relieved  Trom  the  first  by  the  regular  introduction  of 
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Surgery,  tlie  catheter  at  interval*  of  five  six  or  hours.  If  this 
v— * v*---'  he  neglected  it  becomes  distended  with  the  secretion. 
Injuries  to  which  then  escapes  by  the  mere  physical  resistance  of 
the  spine.  wa]is  0f  the  cavity,  and  the  tone  of  the  organ 
becomes  impaired  or  utterly  ruined ; and,  moreover, 
the  urine  putrefies  in  the  bladder,  ami  the  ammonia 
thus  generated  acts  as  a powerful  irritant  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  becomes  inflamed,  pours  out  blood 
and  mucus,  and  may  be  even  entirely  destroyed  by 
sloughing.  These  changes  in  the  urine  are  promoted 
by  a change  in  its  chemical  characters  when  it  is 
secreted  in  the  kidneys  ud  which  seems  to  be  a con- 
sequence of  the  cutting  off  the  nervous  influence  from 
those  glands.  Weak  injections  of  nitric  acid  and  of 
aqueous  solution  of  opium  into  the  bladder  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  remedies  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  injury,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  druw  Wood  from  the  arm,  or,  if 
possible,  largely  from  over  the  part  itself,  if  the  state 
of  the  pulse  should  be  such  as  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  inordinate  vascular  action ; and  after  some 
time  has  elapsed,  the  same  end  may  be  further  an- 
swered by  blisters.  The  alvine  secretions  must  be 
solicited  by  purgatives,  pud  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  no  sloughs  form  upon  the  sacrum  or  hfps,  the 
best  preservative  against  which  will  be  protective 
plasters,  and  the  use  of  I>r.  Arnolt’a  water  bed.  These 
measures  comprise  almost  all  the  aid  that  urt  can  oiler 
in  these  deep-seated  and  severe  hurts : whatever  degree 
of  ulterior  improvement  may  be  looked  for,  must  be  at 
the  hands  of  time  and  nature. 

Those  in  whom  the  spinal  cord  is  disorganized,  so  os 
to  leave  respiration  to  be  conducted  by  the  diaphragm 
only,  do  not  survive  more  tliun  three  weeks,  and 
usually  die  much  within  that  term.  That  muscle, 
though  it  is  the  principal  agent  of  respiration,  yet  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  preserve  the  function  in  in- 
tegrity, while  the  system  is  burthened  by  the  local 
effects  of  a severe  injury,  and  when  the  abdominal  func- 
tions arc  likewise  so  much  deranged.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  is,  in  most  cases,  a slow  asphyxia. 

Fractures. 

Fractures.  Fractures  are  important  injuries  on  several  accounts. 

The  violence  that  produces  them  is  usually  great,  and 
frequently  implicates  the  soft  parts  to  a serious  extent : 
the  process  of  reparation  is  slow,  and  if  not  skilfully 
seconded  bv  the  practitioner,  will  end  in  deformities  or 
useless  limbs.  Many  fractures  prove  filial  by  the  in- 
flammation or  gangrene  that  attends  them,  in  conse- 
Their  qucncc  of  the  surrounding  injury.  The  most  impor- 
raricties.  taut  practical  division  of  fractures  is  into  the  simple 
and  cornpovwL,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  the 
wound  of  the  bone  being  continuous  with  a wound  of 
the  integuments.  In  this  case  the  risk  is  far  greater 
than  in  simple  fracture,  for  reasons  that  will  be  appa- 
rent as  we  proceed. 

Causes.  Fractures  are  also  usefully  distinguished  us  trans- 
verse, longitudinal,  and  comminuted,  terms  sufficiently 
explicit  not  to  require  definition.  These  varieties  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  fracture  depend  in  part  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  has  acted,  partly  on  its 
degree,  and  the  surgeon  should  mark  them  with  a view 
to  his  treatment.  Iu  transverse  fractures  there  is  com- 
monly but  slight  displacement,  while  in  the  oblique 


and  comminuted  forms’ the  broken  ends  will  overlap  Surgery, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Some  causes  predispose  to  fracture,  such  as  old  age,  Fran  ore*, 
in  which  the  bones  are  brittle,  from  a deficiency  of  the  Cau“e*- 
firm  substratum  of  cartilage  which  endows  the  osseous 
tissue  with  its  jx*cnliar  toughness  and  elasticity.  Some 
diseases  of  the  bones,  such  as  mollities  ossium,  cancer, 
and  rickets,  have  a similar  influence.  The  two  former 
of  these  are  affections  of  the  adult,  and  consist  respec- 
tively in  a morbid  deposit  of  lardaceous  and  cancerous 
matter  in  the  vascular  interstices  of  the  tissue,  leading,  by 
their  pressure,  to  (he  gradual  absorption  of  the  natural 
structure.  Under  these  conditions  a very  trivial  blow,  or 
the  slightest  muscular  effort,  will  sometimes  occasion  a 
fracture ; but  when  the  bones  arc  healthy,  great  vio- 
lence or  powerful  muscular  action  is  commonly  re- 
quired to  produce  this  effect.  Mechanical  force  may 
be  applied  in  two  ways;  viz.,  either  directly  to  the 
part  which  suffers,  as  when  the  cranium  is  beaten  in 
by  a hammer,  or  the  thigh-bone  crushed  by  a waggon 
wheel  passing  over  it,  iu  which  case  the  soft  parts 
commonly  partake  largely  of  its  effects;  or  indirectly, 
as  f»r  example,  when  the  collar-bone  breaks  across  in 
the  centre,  from  a blow  or  fall  on  the  shoulder. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  fracture  are  deformity,  _ 
unnatural  mobility,  and  crepitus,  or  grating  of  the 
fragments  oil  motion.  The  deformity  is  the  result  of 
the  displacement  of  one  or  both  fragments,  either  by 
the  force  which  produced  tlie  fracture,  or  by  muscular 
action.  The  limb  may  be  turned  in  a wrong  direction 
or  bent,  and  it  is  generally  shortened  by  the  over- 
lapping or  riding  of  the  pieces.  The  mobility  may  be 
evident  from  the  parts  below  obeying  (lie  influence  of 
gravity,  or  only  by  Lhc  hands  of  the  surgeon  twisting 
the  limb  to  endeavour  to  elicit  crepitus.  This  lust 
symptom,  when  clearly  marked,  indecisive  of  the  pre- 
sence of  fracture ; but  when  slight,  it  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  rough  grating  sometimes  felt  wlieu 
diseased  ligamentous  structures  are  rubbed  against 
bone.  With  a fracture  there  is  also  usually  consi- 
derable pain,  more  or  lew*  tumefaction,  and  inability 
on  tlie  part  of'  the  patient  to  move  the  part.  When 
fractures  are  deep-seuted,  when  they  occur  near  joints, 
or  when  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  they  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  detect.  In  all  cases  the  par- 
ticulars of  tlie  accident  should  be  inquired  into,  before 
an  examination  is  instituted  into  the  condition  of  the 
injured  part ; since  the  previous  information  thus 
acquired  will  give  a clue  to  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  thus  save  Die  patient  from  a prolonged  examination. 

When  a bone  is  fractured  blood  is  oil'  course  poured  n 
out  from  the  ruptured  vessels  of  the  bone,  periosteum,  proce».  ** 
and  surrounding  soft  parts  concerned  in  (be  iujury  ; 
but  unless  a large  vessel  be  wounded  this  hemorrhage 
is  slight.  The  blood  diffuses  itself  in  the  cellular  tissue 
and  forms  a cougulutn  between  the  broken  extremities 
of  the  bone.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  lymph  is 
given  out  from  the  sinull  vessels  und  mingled  with  the 
blood,  and  is  gradually  converted  in  two  or  three  weeks 
into  a firm  reddish  semi-transparent  substance,  termed 
callus,  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  served  to  ce- 
ment the  ends  like  an  inorganic  material.  This  callus 
» full  of  blood-vewels,  and  there  soon  appear  in  it 
minute  (mints  of  bone,  which  extend  throughout  its 
mass,  until  the  whole  is  ossified.  This  process  is  usually 
completed  in  from  one  to  two  months.  The  callus  in- 
vests the  extremities  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a case. 
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Surgery,  thickest  opposite  the  fracture,  and  reaching:  some  way 
■ _ > above  and  below.  Within  the  medullary  cavity  (if  it 

Procew  of  be  a long:  bone)  there  also  appears  a cylindrical  mass 
r«?jwuratiou  0f  callus,  connecting:  the  fracnaite.  This  cullus  is  not 
iu  fractured  a permanent  structure  ; hitherto  the  opposed  surfaces 
ones.  0j>  tjjC  |xmc  are  noi  adherent ; and  this  only  exists  while 
their  slow  union  is  being:  consolidated,  through  a period 
of  from  four  to  six  months,  according  to  various  cir- 
cumstances ; it  is  then  slowly  absorbed.  Two  circum- 
stances are  necessary  in  the  most  healthy  subject  for  the 
union  of  fractured  bones: — 1.  A certain  apposition  of 
the  fragments ; 2.  Rest.  If  a large  piece  of  a bone 
be  extracted,  as  of  a rib,  new  bone  does  not  grow  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ; but  if  fragments  overlap  otic 
another,  even  though  they  are  at  some  little  distance 
apart,  they  will  often  adhere  through  the  abundance  of 
the  callus.  If  the  constitution  be  debilitated,  and  the 
powers  of  nutrition  much  impaired,  reparation  by  bone 
will  not  take  place,  even  though  the  above  conditions 
are  diligently  observed.  Anxiety  of  mind  and  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  depressing  passions  interfere  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  certain  morbid  states  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body—  as  that  causing  the  sea-scurvy.  It  is 
related,  in  the  account  of  Lord  Anson’s  voyage,  that 
when  a large  portion  of  the  crew  was  afflicted  with 
this  dreadful  scourge,  bones  long  since  fractured,  and 
which  had  been  firmly  united,  loosened  as  completely 
as  though  they  had  been  recently  broken,  and  only 
became  again  knit  as  the  constitutional  taint  was  re- 
moved by  its  appropriate  remedies.  Cicatrized  ulcers 
also  broke  out  again  in  a corresponding  manner.  Bony 
union  may  also  be  prevented  by  a dead  fragment  of  bone 
interposed  between  the  broken  extremities,  anti  it  may 
be  retarded  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  occurring 
in  die  textures  which  ought  to  be  concerned  in  the 
deposit  of  the  new  material.  It  is  not  a little  remark- 
able that  in  rickets,  a disease  of  the  nu trilion  of  the 
bones,  by  which  they  are  predisposed  to  fracture,  con- 
solidation should  be  perfectly  effected  within  the  ordi- 
nary time. 

Fsl»e  When,  from  any  of  the  former  causes,  union  by  bone 

joints.  ]£  prevented,  a false  joint  is  formed.  This  usually 
consists  of  ligamentous  matter  stretching  between  the 
fragments,  and  allowing  a certain  degree  of  motion  be- 
tween them,  their  rough  extremities  being  at  the  same 
time  rounded  off  by  partial  absorption.  It  will  hap- 
pen, if  the  parts  have  been  permitted  to  move  on  one 
another  during  the  formation  of  this  fibrous  structure, 
that  cavities  of  variable  size  will  be  found  between  its 
fibres,  and,  if  large,  they  may  perhaps  be  said  to  resem- 
ble the  cavity  of  a natural  joint,  especially  when  they  con- 
tain a viscid  fluid  analogous  to  synovia.  It  has  been 
said  that  cartilage  like  the  articular  cartilage  is  sometimes 
generated  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  bone ; and 
though  this  is  not  incredible,  it  must  be  very  rare. 
The  usual  condition  presented  by  bones  exposed  to 
friction  on  one  another  is  that  of  extreme  compactness 
and  smoothness  of  surface,  so  that  they  have  an  appear- 
ance not  unlike  porcelain  (porcelanous  degeneration). 

When,  the  natural  term  of  union  arriving,  the  sur- 
geon finds  the  bone  still  loose,  much  may  be  done  to 
promote  union ; for  the  above  condition  is  not  yet  pro- 
duced, and  it  may  be  possible  to  restore  the  ossifying 
disposition.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  search  diligently  for 
the  cause,  and  to  remove  it  if  it  be  within  his  reach. 
A nutritious  diet, — a return  to  accustomed  stimuli, — a 
better  regulation  of  the  secreting  functions, — change  of 


scene,  may ‘be  the  general  measures  required  ; and  a Surgery, 
moderate  amount  of  continued  pressure,  and  even  or 
friction,  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  with  Treatment 
a view  to  excite  the  action  of  the  vessels  around  it.  °*  ?olu. 
The  patient  was  recom mewled  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  put 
the  part  for  a short  time  to  its  natural  use,  as  the  Ic; 
to  being  stood  upon,  with  the  idea  that  this  would  excite 
in  it  actions  appropriate  to  fit  it  for  its  function  ; but, 
apart  from  the  theory,  the  practice  was  a good  one,  if 
cautiously  pursued.  In  older  cases  of  non-union,  the 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  parte  to  throw  out  callus ; 
and  this  is  to  be  effected  only  now  and  then,  and  with 
difficulty.  A proposal  of  Mr.  White,  a surgeon  of  Man- 
chester, to  cut  down  upon  the  false  joint  and  saw  off  a 
small  piece  from  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  and  after  - 
wards  to  replace  the  ends  in  apposition,  and  treat  the 
whole  as  a compound  fracture,  has  been  tried  on  a few 
occasions  with  success;  hut  on  afar  greater  number 
it  has  failed  : and  for  this  reason,  joined  to  its  difficulties 
and  severity,  it  has  given  place  to  a plan  devised  by 
Dr.  Physick,  a pupil  of  Hunter,  which  consisted  in 
passing  a seton  through  the  fractured  part,  with  a 
view  of  lighting  up  inflammation,  and  thus  effecting 
the  union  of  the  bone.  We  extract  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  tried Before 
passing  the  needle  (18th  Dec.  1802)  1 desired  the  assist- 
ants to  make  some  extension  of  the  arm.  in  order  that 
the  seton  might  be  introduced  as  much  as  possible  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bone.  Some  lint  and  a pledget 
were  applied  to  the  orifices  made  by  the  seton-needle, 
and  secured  by  a roller.  The  patient  suffered  very 
little  pain  from  the  operation.  After  a few  days  the 
inflammation  (which  was  not  greater  than  what  is 
commonly  excited  by  a similar  operation  through  the 
flesh  of  any  other  part)  was  succeeded  by  a moderate 
suppuration.  The  arm  was  now  again  extended,  and 
splints  applied.  The  dressings  were  renewed  daily  for 
twelve  weeks,  during  which  time  no  amendment  was 
perceived  ; but  soon  afterwards,  the  bending  of  the  arm 
at  the  fracture  was  observed  not  to  be  so  easy  as  it  had 
been,  and  ’the  patient  complained  of  much  more  pain 
than  usual  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it 
at  that  place.  From  this  time  the  formation  of  the 
new  bony  union  went  on  rapklly ; and  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1803,  was  so  perfectly  completed,  that  the  patient 
could  more  his  arm  in  all  directions  as  well  as  before 
the  accident  happened.  The  seton  was  now*  removed, 
and  the  small  sores  occasioned  by  it  healed  up  entirely 
in  a few  days.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1803,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  perfectly  well ; and  he  has 
since  repeatedly  told  me  his  arm  is  us  strong  as  ever  it 
was.”  Since  this  case  was  published  the  operation 
has  been  successfully  performed  in  many  instances,  and 
though  it  has  sometimes  failed,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a considerable  improvement  on  the  means  of  relief  pre- 
viously at  our  disposal. 

In  fractures  which  compel  the  patient  to  observe  the  Treatment 
recumbent  posture  for  a considerable  time,  as  in  those  of  fr*c- 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bed  turc$* 
should  be  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  much  to  his  con- 
tinued pressure,  because  the  sinking  of  his  body  will 
be  very  npt  to  displuce  the  upper  fragment  of  bone. 

A board  should  be  placed  under  all,  and  the  feather- 
bed under  the  mattress.  It  will  be  also  convenient  if 
the  central  part  of  the  mattress  be  made  of  a separate 
piece,  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  for  his  evacuations 
without  disturbance  to  his  posture.  A draw-sheet  will 
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Surgery,  also  be  useful,  for  a similar  reason.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  with  the  fractured  limb  itself  is  to  bring  it  into 
Fractures,  as  natural  a position  us  possible.  This  is  to  be  effected 
Treatment,  p^dy  by  a change  of  posture,— by  relaxing  those  mus- 
cles the  contraction  of  which  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  displacement.  The  surgeou  cannot  efficiently 
perform  this  essential  part  of  his  duty  without  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  situation  and  actions  of  the 
muscles  on  the  skeleton,  and  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
particular  fracture  he  may  lx*  treating.  If  the  limb 
be  not  laid  in  the  posture  which  on  the  whole  is  least 
apt  to  disturb  the  bones  when  set,  the  after  part  of  the 
cure  is  likely  to  be  retarded  by  the  ends  rising  out  of 
their  place,  or  by  the  unconscious  efforts  of  the  patient 
to  alter  the  attitude  given  him  by  the  surgeon.  If  the 
broken  ends  overlap,  the  limb  is  then  to  be  lengthened 
or  extended.  The  upper  part  is  fixed  by  an  assistant, 
while  the  surgeon  grasps  the  lower  with  his  hands,  and 
pulls  upon  it  until  the  fragments  are  in  the  same  line. 
He  will  be  materially  assisted  in  this  by  having  pre- 
viously relaxed  the  muscles : this  is  what  is  meant  by 
setting.  The  bone  has  now  to  be  retained  in  position 
by  suitable  ap]>aratus.  These  ordinarily  consist  of 
splints,  compresses,  bandages,  and  a variety  of  mecha- 
nical contrivances  adapted  to  particular  fractures,  all 
of  which  may  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  heads.  The  common  splint  is  a strip 
of  wood  glued  to  stout  leather,  and  then  split  up,  so 
as  readily  to  conform  itself  to  the  rounded  surface  of 
a limb.  Splints  are  also  made  of  other  resisting  mate- 
rials, such  as  sheet-iron : a soft  pad  is  always  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  skin,  winch  may  be  co- 
vered in  most  instances  with  a bandage.  Compresses 
are  used  to  determine  pressure  to  particular  spots,  to 
distribute  it  over  the  irregularities  of  a limb,  and  to 
retain  the  soft  parts  in  a compact  slate  around  the  bone. 
The  splints  are  to  be  fixed  by  tapes,  tied  moderately 
tight.  An  important  practical  rule  must  be  observed 
in  the  first  application  of  a retentive  apparatus  to  a 
fractured  bone, — viz.,  to  observe  the  state  of  tume- 
faction, which  invariably  follows  a fracture  when  com- 
licated  with  much  injury  to  the  soft  parts.  If  this 
ave  not  already  taken  place  the  bandages  must  not 
be  drawn  tight ; they  had  better  even  not  be  applied 
at  all  until  the  swelling  arises,  since  they  are  liable  to 
constrict  the  limb  when  it  swells,  and  to  prevent  the 
return  of  blood,  causing  vesi  cations,  and  even  gan- 
grene. 

Some  surgeons,  after  the  tumefaction  has  a little  sub- 
sided, apply  a starch  or  dextrine  bandage,  which,  on 
hardening,  forms  a firm  and  unyielding  case  accurately 
fitted  to  the  limb,  ami  incapable  of  changing  its  shape. 
This  is  w orn  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  cure. 
Others  employ  it  only  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  repa- 
rative process,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  be  unable  to 
inspect  the  slate  of  the  limb  from  time  to  time.  This 
practice,  if  employed  from  the  first,  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  encasing  the  limb  in  a composition  that  may 
be  moulded  to  any  bad  position  that  the  bones  may 
take  ere  it  be  dry ; and  that  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out considerable  delay  and  difficulty  in  case  of  any 
untoward  circumstance  arising  that  may  require  a 
change  of  the  dressings.  In  this  country  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  very  generally  into  disuse,  although  but 
recently  introduced  ; it  is,  however,  a convenient  splint 
to  enable  the  patient  to  rise  from  bed  and  take  mode- 
rate exercise  after  the  third  week,  and  for  this  purpose 


safer  and  less  cumbrous  than  all  others.  During  the  Surgery, 
cure  of  a fractured  bone,  and  especially  during  the  ' 

first  fortnight,  the  constant  attention  of  the  surgeon  is  Futures, 
demanded  to  subdue  inflammation  and  to  prevent  dis- 
placement, and  this  can  be  best  accomplished  where  the 
apparatus  is  easy  of  removal. 

The  nature  of  the  injury  in  compound  fractures  ren-  Compound 
ders  necessary  some  important  differences  in  the  tresU-  fracture*, 
meat.  The  bone  may  ride  up  through  a hole  in  the 
integuments  made  by  its  sharp  extremity,  and  it  muy 
be  requisite  to  saw  off  a portion,  or  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  place.  It  may  be 
broken  into  numerous  fragments  by  direct  violence,  as 
by  a musket-ball  ; and  some  of  these  may  be  loose  in 
the  wound  or  driven  among  the  muscles.  All  such 
should  be  extracted,  if  possible,  at  the  earliest  momeut, 
since,  if  allow  ed  to  remain,  they  can  only  act  as  foreign 
bodies  and  excite  inflammation,  leading  to  suppuration 
and  sinuses,  and  preventing  union.  There  may  be 
extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  and  other  soft  tex- 
tures; or  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  may  be  torn 
through  ; or  a joint  may  be  implicated  in  the  wound, 
sometimes  by  the  fracture  running  into  it.  All  of  these 
circumstances  form  complications  of  the  gravest  kind  ; 
and  any  two  of  them  occurring  together,  particularly 
in  the  lower  extremity,  are  usually  sufficient  to  make 
amputation  necessary.  The  surgeon  has  to  consider—  Qumiouof 
first,  whether  the  risk  of  life  will  be  materially  dimi-  amputa- 
nished  by  this  severe  alternative  ; and,  secondly,  if  life  liou 
be  secure,  whether  the  limb  can  recover  so  as  to  be  of 
use  to  the  patient:  he  looks  not  only  to  the  immediate, 
but  to  the  ultimate,  result  of  the  cose ; and  lias  often 
to  determine  and  act  decisively  under  circumstances  of 
culiar  doubt  and  responsibility.  If  the  main  artery 
wounded  he  knows  the  difficulty  of  securing  it,  and 
remembers,  that  though  in  a sound  limb  the  circula- 
tion might  be  diverted  into  collateral  channels,  yet  that 
here  the  general  tumefaction  and  inflammation  of  the 
tissues  will  seriously  interfere  with  this  salutary  pro- 
cess ; and  that  if  immediate  sphacelus  is  escaped,  yet 
the  tedious  and  wearing  course  of  a large  suppurating 
surface,  and  the  reparative  process  itself,  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  being  adequately  supported  by  a vas- 
cular system  locally  debilitated.  If  the  skin  be  bruised 
or  lacerated,  so  that  a great  portion  of  its  circuit  round 
the  limb  must  perish,  recovery  would  still  offer  too  poor 
a substitute  for  the  healthy  member  to  make  it  worth 
the  danger  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  save  it.  If  a 
joint  be  entered,  the  constitutional  disturbance  will  be 
far  greater ; and  if  the  patient  survive,  the  articulation 
w ill  be  useless.  But  death  follows,  sooner  or  later,  in 
so  many  cases  of  compound  fracture  into  the  larger 
joints  of  the  lower  limbs,  that  it  is  a general  rule  in 
surgery  to  amputate  in  such  cases.  At  all  times  the 
surgeon's  decision  on  this  ull-important  question  must 
have  u regard  to  the  age,  constitution,  und  mode  of  life 
of  the  sufferer, — the  young  and  healthy  buying  far 
greater  resources  against  such  a strait  than  the  old  in 
years  or  constitution.  The  rcmediul  means  at  hand  have 
also  to  be  considered  ; as  ail  amputation  may  reduce 
a wound,  certain  to  be  protracted  und  complicated  in 
its  course,  into  one  requiring  only  simple  measures  for 
its  speedy  cure.  Thus,  in  military  operations  in  the 
field,  amputations  are  necessary  in  many  cases  which 
might  have  recovered  without  them  in  the  more  secure 
and  tranquil  asylum  of  a civil  hospital. 

The  local  treatment  of  compound  fractures  comprises 
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Surgery,  the  reduction  of  the  bone  to  its  place,  and  the  retaining 
it  there,  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  the  wound  of  the 
Treatment  soft,  parts.  There  is  more  swelling  than  m simple  frac- 
ofcoro-  turPf  therefore  the  retentive  apparatus  should  be  less 
fracture*.  firmly  applied  and  the  limb  attentively  watched,  in  ease 
the  bandages  should  require  to  be  loosened.  Where 
the  wound  is  small,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
unite  it  by  the  first  intention,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  re- 
duces the  injury  to  a simple  fracture,  and  greatly  pro- 
motes the  rapidity  of  the  cure.  If  the  wound  lie  a 
contused  one,  and  adhesion  is  hopeless,  simple  dressing 
should  be  used,  and  the  suppurative  stage  encouraged 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Great  care  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  pus  formed  from  burying  itself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  wound  and  lodging  there,  as  this  un- 
toward circumstance  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  morbid 
action  ami  lends  to  deulh  of  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  hone,  as  well  ns  to  other  evils,  which  it  is  the  duly 
of  the  surgeon  to  foresee  and  counteract.  Sometimes 
incisions  must  be  made  to  give  vent  to  matter  burrow- 
ing in  situations  remote  from  the  outward  orifice  al- 
ready existing;  but  these  may  in  general  lie  avoided 
by  judicious  pressure,  by  compresses,  and  skilful  ban- 
duging.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  required  in  young 
and  robust  subjects,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high  ; 
but  the  lancet  must  be  employed  with  the  caution 
which  the  certainty  of  the  approaching  drafts  on  the 
powers  of  the  system  ought  to  inspire.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  is  to  be  pursued  uulil  suppuration  is 
established ; opium,  given  in  moderation,  is  useful  to 
quiet  irritation  and  procure  sleep. 

Reparative  The  reparative  process,  after  a compound  fracture 
prop**™  m wjih  suppuration,  differs  slightly  from  that  we  have 
fractures,  above  described,  as  occurring  in  simple  fracture:  it  is 
rather  allied  to  the  granulating  (ban  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess in  wounds  of  the  soft  textures.  Callus  is  thrown 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suppurating  surface 
of  the  wound,  and  gradually  increases  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  interval  between  the  bones,  and  obliterate  the  cavity 
of  the  wound.  WThi1e  this  is  slowly  proceeding,  the 
callus  first  formed  is  undergoing  ossification.  If  por- 
tions of  the  fractured  extremities  perish,  they  arc 
thrown  off  by  a tedious  process  of  absorption  of  the 
surface  of  the  living  parts  next  to  them ; and  the 
wound  does  not  finally  close  up  until  these  sequestra 
are  discharged,  which  is  often  many  months  in  being 
effected. 

fractiue*r  We  shall  now  offer  a few  observations  on  some  of 
the  principal  fractures  which  call  for  the  aid  of  the 
surgeon,  rather  with  the  view  of  illustrating  our  pre- 
vious general  remarks,  than  of  giving  a complete 
account  of  the  subject,  to  do  which  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  our  limits. 

ofuf1  rib*  fractures  ^e  bones,  forming  the  great  cavities 

e n 'of  the  body,  may  be  classed  together  as  being  chiefly 
important,  from  the  participation  of  the  vital  organs  they 
enclose  in  the  consequences  of  the  injury.  Fractures  of 
the  head  and  spine  have  been  considered  elsewhere,  and 
we  may  now  advert  to  those  of  the  Ribs.  These  bones 
being  much  exposed  to  violence,  and  of  a slender 
structure,  are  very  liable  to  fracture,  which  usually 
occurs  near  their  greatest  convexity,  and  in  several 
contiguous  ones  at  the  same  time.  The  attachment 
of  the  rihs  to  the  vertebra*  and  sternum  by  ligaments, 
and  to  one  another  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  does  not 
allow  their  broken  ends  to  become  displaced,  except 
inwards  or  outwards;  and  thus  often  renders  a simple 
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fracture  difficult  of  detection,  especially  if  it  exists  Surgery, 
only  in  a single  bone.  Crepitus  may  lie  felt  when  the 
patient  breathes  or  coughs,  if  the  hand  be  laid  on  the 
bone  near  the  fracture;  or  if  this  symptom  be  wattling, 
he  will  feel  pain  when  the  rib  is  pressed  at  a distance 
from  the  part  hurt.  In  ordinary  cases,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  ribs  by  a 
moderately  tight  girth  of  flannel,  which,  by  its  elas- 
ticity, accommodates  itself  well  to  them,  and  leaves 
respiration  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm. 

This  bandage  is  worn  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  provisional  callus  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
movement  of  the  fragments  on  one  another. 

When  the  fracture  is  caused  by  direct  violence,  the 
ribs  may  be  beaten  in  upon  the  lung  and  wound  it,  thus 
forming  a severe  complication.  The  symptoms  of  this 
will  he  expectoration  of  blood  in  small  quantity,  with 
constantly  recurring  cough,  attended  with  great  pain. 

The  distress  and  anxiety  of  countenance  will  lie  greater, 
and  there  will  probably  be  an  escape  of  air  from  the  lung 
into  the  serous  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thence  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  body  through  the  seat  of 
fracture.  This  inflation  will  be  recognized  by  a diffused 
puffy  painless  swelling,  crackling  under  the  fingers  us 
the  air  is  pressed  from  one  place  to  another.  This 
emphysema  of  the  thoracic  walls  is  of  tio  consequence 
in  itself,  but  only  as  an  indication  of  the  injury  to  the 
lung.  In  slight  cases  the  wound  in  this  viscus  is  almost 
instantly  closed,  so  that  but  little  air  enters  the  pleura  ; 
but  when  it  remains  open  sufficiently  long  the  lung 
collapses,  and  the  serous  cavity  is  filled  with  air. 

Thus  one-half  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  ren- 
dered useless,  and  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  are 
greatly  impeded  by  the  accumulation  of  air.  The 
wound  being  open,  the  air  is  driven  by  the  expiratory 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  into  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  the  ribs,  and  thence  it  may  permeate  the 
whole  of  the  body,  if  the  pumping  action  of  the  thorax 
continues  long  enough.  A patient,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  in  imminent  peril  of  death  from  suffoca- 
tion : he  pants  for  breath  like  an  asthmatic,  his  inspi- 
rations being  rendered  irregular  and  snatching  by 
the  pain.  His  countenance  is  livid,  and  be  cannot  lie 
down  ; he  is  agonized  by  incessant  cough.  The  treat- 
ment, under  these  circumstances,  has  usually  consisted 
in  puncturing  the  wall  of  the  chest,  with  a view  of 
letting  out  the  accumulated  air,  and  allowing  the 
diaphragm  to  move  equably — a proceeding  that  has 
sometimes  been  attended  by  relief,  but  lias  more  often 
proved  ineffectual;  for  unless  the  air  could  be  forcibly 
extracted  the  lung  would  not  expand,  nor  the  diaphragm 
be  relieved.  Punctures  inay  be  made  in  the  external 
parts  to  diminish  tension,  and  allow  them  to  receive 
more  air  from  within  the  pleura;  but  general  bleeding 
is  the  most  important  remedy.  This  not  only  dimi- 
nishes the  chance  of  inflammation  in  the  wound,  but, 
what  for  the  moment  is  even  more  important,  it  re- 
duces the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  proportion 
to  the  reduced  size  of  the  respiratory  organ.  In  all 
case*  of  fractured  ribs,  where  the  lung  appears  over- 
loaded, this  is  the  most  valuable  measure  of  relief  to 
which  we  can  have  recourse.  The  air  is  subsequently 
absorbed  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  wounded  lung 
expands:  opiates  are  to  be  cautiously  given  to  di- 
minish the  distressing  cough. 

In  compound  fracture  of  the  ribs,  the  air  enters  the 
pleura  from  without,  and  the  lung  collapses.  If  it  be 
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Surgery.  wounded , this  collapse  often  becomes  a salutary  cir- 
cumstnnce,  preventing:  haemorrhage  by  closing  up  the 
Compound  wound  ; but  bleeding,  in  such  cases,  is  apt  to  occur  from 
“■**“**  the  intercostal  artery,  which  takes  a course  under  the  rib. 

9 ri  **  It  may  bleed  inwardly,  which  will  be  known  by  the 

faintness  induced.  If  possible,  the  artery  is  to  be 
secured  by  a ligature,  which  may  be  passed  round  it 
by  a curved  needle.  If  the  external  wound  be  small, 
it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  a tube,  sold  suck  out 
some  of  the  air  from  the  pleura,  which  will  cause  the 
lung  to  dilate : after  which,  strapping  is  to  be  applied 
to  draw  the  lips  of  the  orifice  together.  But  more 
commonly,  in  these  accidents,  several  ribs  arc  broken 
together,  or  it  is  a gun-shot  wound,  and  such  a pro- 
ceeding would  be  impracticable.  If  a detached  frag- 
ment of  bone,  or  a bull,  have  been  driven  in,  it 
may  lodge  in  the  lung,  or  may  gravitate  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pleural  sac  : it  will  then  usually  be  hopeless 
to  endeavour  to  extract  it,  and  more  mischief  than 
good  would  result  from  such  efforts.  A bullet  may  be 
surrounded  with  lymph,  and  be  permanently  fixed,  if 
the  patient  is  kept  in  one  posture  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  material.  Pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  thorax,  without  fracture,  are 
attended  with  many  similar  symptoms,  and  require 
very  similar  treatment. 

Fracture#  Fractures  of  the  Sternum,  or  breast -bone,  are  rare: 
of  the  they  are  always  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  and  are 
•teruum.  commonly  attended  with  a depression  at  the  injured 
part.  The  general  symptoms,  and  the  treatment,  do 
not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  those  of  frac- 
tured rib?. 

Of  ihe  The  slronff  orc^  °**  P^vic  bones  is  never  broken 
Pehi#  without  extreme  violence,  which  generally  inflicts  se- 
rious injury  on  the  important  viscera  within  : the 
colon,  or  bladder,  or  urethra,  may  be  ruptured,  or  the 
great  vessels  torn.  These  accidents  are  often  caused 
by  a fall  of  earth  in  embankments.  The  rupture  of 
one  of  the  hollow  viscera  Is  attended  with  an  extrava- 
sation of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneum,  which 
utmost  invariably  proves  fatal  in  a few  hours;  or  the 
patient  may  survive  a few  days,  and  die  from  the 
infhirnmatory  results  of  the  injury.  When  the  fracture 
runs  across  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be 
lacerated  across — an  accident  that  will  be  known  by 
bleeding  from  the  canal,  and  by  great  pain,  and  perhaps 
swelling,  in  the  perineum.  The  patient  cannot  evacuate 
his  urine;  it  extravasates  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  that  region,  and  around  the  bladder  in  the  track  of 
the  fracture.  When  this  occurs  abscesses  form,  and 
osatic  union  is  prevented : there  is  retention  of  urine 
and  distension  of  the  bladder,  which,  if  not  relieved, 
becomes  inflamed  and  sloughs,  and  the  patient  perishes. 
In  this  case  it  is  the  surgeon's  first  duty  to  endeavour, 
with  great  care,  to  ptww  a catheter  past  the  rupture 
into  the  bladder.  If  he  succeed  in  this  before  extra- 
vasation has  occurred,  the  urine  will  probably  flow 
past  the  fracture  without  insinuating  itself  between  the 
fragments ; but  if  there  be  reason  to  upprehend  a dis- 
persion of  this  irritating  fluid  beyond  the  canal,  a free 
incision  should  be  made  into  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra  (which  is  always  the  part  torn),  by 
cutting  on  the  catheter.  This  effectually  prevents  fur- 
ther extravasation  among  the  thaues,  by  affording  it  a 
free  and  direct  exit.  The  treatment  of  the  fractured 
bones  themselves  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
— rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  a simple  bandage 


encircling  the  pelvis  to  preserve  immobility.  The"  Surgery, 
bowels  are  to  lx*  kept  moderately  free.  The  conse- 
quence*,  on  a recovery,  will  very  probably  be  some  f'r*cturet- 
deformity  and  awkwardness  in  gait,  depending  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  fracture  and  the  attendant 
displacement.  Fractures  of  the  projecting  part*  of  the 
pelvis,  such  as  the  wiug  of  the  ilium,  are  less  severe  in 
their  result*,  being  produced  by  a less  amount  of  force, 
and  often  unaccompanied  by  serious  disorder  of  the 
contained  organs.  The  detached  fragment  may  be 
moved,  and  crepitus  fell ; it  should  he  retained  in 
place  by  bandages,  as  accurately  us  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Fractures  of  the  Thigh-bone  present  great  varieties,  Fractutea 
according  to  their  situation  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
In  fracture  of  the  shaft,  which  usually  happens  by 
force  directly  applied,  or  by  a tall  from  a height  on  the 
feet,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  forwurds  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  fixed  to  the  iewer  trochanter, 
while  the  lower  is  dragged  upwards  behind  it  by  die 
hamstrings,  so  ah  to  shorten  the  limb  by  two  or  more 
inches.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  often  oblique, 
and  favours  this  displacement : when  the  patient  lies 
down,  the  foot  falls  outwards.  In  healthy  persons  this 
fracture,  if  simple,  does  well,  uniting  in  the  usual 
time;  but  the  muscles  tending  to  produce  overlapping 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  very  powerful,  and  some 
degree  of  shortening  is  not  an  unfrequent  consequence, 
iti  spite  of  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Pott  inculcated  a flexed  posture  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
with  splints  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  the  patient 
reclining  on  the  injured  side : and,  doubtless,  many 
limbs  thus  treated  have  been  preserved  straight,  and  of 
their  proper  length.  But  continual  care  is  required  to 
effect  this,  and  in  many  instances  a repeated  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  splints  is  made  necessary,  by  the  movements 
of  the  body  affecting  the  upper  fragment : the  patient 
uuconsciouxly  leans  over  on  his  back,  while  the  limb 
is  bound  down  on  its  skle.  Thus  the  union  is  apt  to 
take  place  with  the  foot  turned  outwards  in  an  ungainly 
manner,  offering  an  impediment  in  walking.  A double 
inclined  plane,  with  splints  for  the  thigh,  is  a better 
apparatus;  its  inconvenience  lies  in  the  tendency  of 
the  trunk  to  slip  off  it,  and  carry  the  upper  fragment 
inwards.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  splint  lor  this  fracture 
is  that  contrived  by  Desault,  and  now  known  by  his 
name.  It  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and 
extends  from  the  arm-pit  to  below  the  heel : it  is  first 
fixed  by  a hand  passed  between  the  thigh  and  scrotum, 
and  fastened  to  the  splint  above,  and  which  may  then 
be  carried  round  the  trunk.  The  limb  is  then  ex- 
tended, and  the  loot  bound  down  to  the  lower  end  : 
the  limb  is  then  bandaged  to  the  intermediate  port  of 
the  splint.  By  this  apparatus  the  thigh  is  kept  ex- 
tended, and  the  upper  fragment,  with  the  trunk,  kept 
in  a line  with  the  lower.  The  inclined  plane,  however, 
is  to  he  preferred  in  compound  fractures,  as  being  more 
calculated  to  allow  of  frequent  change  of  dressings. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lemur  are 
ot  two  kinds,  those  occurring  within  the  capsule,  and 
those  occurring  on  its  exterior.  The  former  happen 
to  persons,  especially  women,  advanced  in  years,  from 
slight  falls  on  the  foot,  sometimes  from  fails  on  the  hip 
itself.  This  part  of  the  bone  is  not  only  atrophied  in 
aged  persons,  but  also  rendered  more  hortsontalin  its 
direction,  and  thus  is  less  able  to  resist  forces  applied 
to  it  through  the  shaft.  The  latter  are  also  more  fre- 
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Surgery,  qnenlly  met  with  in  old  persons,  though  they  may 
happen  to  those  of  almost  any  age:  they  are  always 
o/TblUn*  occa^one<^  by  falls  on  the  hip,  or  other  direct  violence, 
(’high*  *n  fracture  irilhin  the  capsule,  the  limb  is  usually 

hoae.  shortened  by  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  the 

limb  is  everted  ; though  sometimes  when  the  frag- 
ments are  interlocked,  neither  of  these  symptoms  is 
present,  and  the  limb  may  in  rare  instances  be  even 
inverted.  Crepitus  is  not  felt  until  the  limb  is  drawn 
down  to  its  natural  length  and  rotated,  for  without 
this  precaution  the  fractured  surfaces  are  not  in  contact. 
In  this  fracture  it  is  impossible  that  the  provisional 
callus  should  form,  and,  moreover,  the  detached  head 
of  the  bone  is  nourished  only  by  a slender  anastomosing 
vessel,  running  to  it  in  the  round  ligament  that  attaches 
it  to  the  acetabulum,  and  is  thus  incapable  of  un- 
dergoing osseous  union,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  The 
neck  of  the  bone  becomes  in  great  part  removed  by 
absorption,  and  the  surfaces  adapt  themselves  to  one 
another:  the  remnant  of  the  neck  plays  in  a socket, 
formed  partly  by  a condensation  and  scooping  of  the  can- 
cellated structure  of  the  head.  The  upper  part  of  the 
capsule,  now  receiving  the  pressure  which  the  aceta- 
bulum did  before,  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  almost 
cartilaginous.  A very  useful  limb  result**,  though  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  deformity.  The  conditions  now 
related  show  the  wisdom  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  advice,  not 
to  bind  up  this  fracture,  and  confine  the  patient  for 
months,  ill  the  hope  of  bony  union  occurring : such  a 
course  wears  out  her  remaining  strength.  She  should 
be  allowed  to  assume  an  easy  posture  in  bed,  and 
begin  to  move  about  with  crutches  in  the  third 
week.  In  fracture  outside  the  capsule,  either  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  or  through  the  trochanters,  there  is 
not  so  much  shortening  and  eversion,  and  crepitus  is 
felt  much  more  easily.  There  is  more  pain  and  swell- 
ing, calluB  is  thrown  out  in  abundance,  and  ossitic 
union  occurs.  In  this  fracture,  therefore,  the  means 
already  described  for  keeping  the  fragments  in  contact 
are  to  be  employed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
limb  is  inverted  instead  of  being  everted,  which  is 
caused  by  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  line  of  fracture, 
the  chief  rotators  outwards  remaining  with  the  upper 
fragment,  and  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
two  smaller  glutei  (which  turn  the  thigh  inwards) 
with  the  lower.  There  is  generally  deformity  after 
this  accident,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  adapting 
any  retentive  apparatus  on  the  parts : it  frequently 
proves  fatal  in  old  persons. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  into 
the  knee-joint  is  an  accident  of  great  severity.  The 
blood  extravusates  into  the  joint,  the  inflammation  is 
great,  and  requires  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment to  prevent  disorganization,  or  at  least  anchylosis 
of  the  joint.  It  is  difficult  under  these  circumstances 
to  apply  splints,  and  the  subsequent  deformity 'is  some- 
times considerable.  The  outer  condyle  is  apt  to  be 
united  in  a higher  position  than  natural,  thus  giving 
an  obliquity  to  the  articular  surface,  which  throws  an 
undue  strain  upon  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and 
leaves  the  joint  weak  ever  afterwards.  Passive  motion 
must  be  used  towards  the  fourth  week,  to  prevent  false 
anchylosis. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella  are  of  two  kiuds:  the  most 
common  is  that  caused  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  The  patient  slipping  backwards 
makes  a sudden  effort  to  save  himself,  and  snaps  the 


bone  across.  The  fracture  is  transverse,  and  the  upper  Surgery, 
fragment  is  drawn  two  or  three  inches  from  the  lower,  v— 
which  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  ligamentuiu  patellae  l'r*etores 
passing  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Blood  is,  of  course, 
effused  into  the  joint,  which  throws  out  an  increased 
quantity  of  synovial  fluid.  There  is  a wide  gap  be- 
tween the  fragments,  into  which  the  fingers  sink. 

There  is,  of  course,  total  inability  to  extend  the  leg, 
and  great  pain.  The  limb  is  to  be  laid  in  an  extended 
posture,  with  the  heel  raised  on  an  inclined  plane  to 
relax  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  thigh,  the  only  extensor 
coining  from  the  pelvis.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
bondage  the  knee  too  tightly  before  tumefaction  arises: 
leeches  may  be  applied  if  the  inflammation  seem  to 
require  it.  When  this  has  diminished,  or  at  first  if  it  be 
only  slight,  a compress  may  be  placed  above  the  upper 
fragment,  and  this  made  to  descend  towards  the  lower 
by  proper  turns  of  a roller,  or  an  apparatus  devised  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  may  be  used.  This  consists  of  u steel 
ring  padded,  and  with  a cushion  which  is  to  be  fixed 
above  the  upper  fragment  by  a screw:  a circular 
bandage  is  then  passed  round  the  knee,  aud  to  this  the 
ring  and  cushion  are  drawn  by  straps,  thus  preventing 
all  constriction  upon  the  limn.  In  about  a month 
passive  motion  must  be  commenced,  to  prevent  adhe- 
siou  to  the  condyles  of  the  lemur.  The  union  is 
always  by  ligamentous  substance,  which  usually  suffers 
some  elongation  by  use,  but  without  impairment  of  tlie 
movements  of  the  limb.  The  other  variety  happens 
from  a direct  blow  on  the  boite,  as  by  falling  on  the 
knee  from  a height,  or  on  the  edge  of  a stair : this  is 
the  starred  fracture.  The  bone  is  split  up  Into  many 
pieces,  the  fragments  are  but  little  separated,  (he  parts 
are  much  bruised,  there  is  great  eochymosis,  pain,  nnd 
tumefaction,  The  subsequent  inflammation  runs  higher, 
and  demands  more  vigorous  treatment.  The  retentive 
apparatus  cannot  be  applied  so  soon ; but  when  the 
swelling  is  in  course  of  subsidence,  the  fragments  may 
be  brought  more  effectually  together,  and  bony  union 
be  expected.  After  fractures  of  the  patella,  a knee- 
cap should  be  worn  for  some  months,  as  a protection  to 
the  joint  and  a security  against  n recurrence  of  the 
accident.  Compound  fracture  of  the  patella  is  a case 
usually  calling  for  amputation. 

Fractures  of  the  boucaof  the  Leg  are  very  common 
from  falls  and  direct  violence-  When  the  tibia  is  0f  tho 
broken,  the  fibula  generally  gives  way  too,  but  often  at  leg. 
either  u higher  or  lower  poiut.  The  fibula,  however, 
frequently  snaps  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ankle, 
by  sudden  twists  of  that  joint,  without  the  tibia  suffer- 
ing, except  at  the  summit  of  its  malleolus,  by  a drag 
on  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  In  fractures  of  the 
leg  there  is  danger  of  the  shin  protruding  through  the 
integuments,  especially  if  it  present  a sharp  splintered 
extremity.  The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  up  behind 
it  by  the  flexor  muscles.  The  limb  may  be  ;bent 
and  laid  on  the  side,  resting  upon  a splint  with  a 
foot-piece.  It  is  then  to  be  extended  by  the  foot,  the 
knee  being  fixed  by  an  assistant ; and  when  the  bones 
are  reduced  to  their  positions,  the  foot  is  to  be  bound 
down  to  the  foot-piece.  Another  splint  is  now  to  be 
laid  along  the  limb,  and  should  extend  below  the  ankle, 
nnd  the  whole  tied  with  tapes  and  confined  on  an  ample 
pillow.  The  tendency  of  the  toes  to  drop  outwards 
should  be  counteracted  by  suitable  pads,  und  the 
patient  made  to  keep  his  hip  well  under  him.  Some- 
times a narrow*  splint  may  be  advantageously  applied 
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Surgery.  along  the  shin,  but  with  caution  lest  the  skin  be  made 
to  slough  by  being  pressed  against  the  bone ; or  the 
“rflhHnc  patient  may  be  placed  on  his  bock,  with  the  limb 
0 c efe‘  elevated  on  a double  inclined  plane,  the  splints  being 
applied  on  the  sides,  and  the  foot  supported  by  a foot- 
board, which  may  be  adapted  to  draw'  downwards,  and 
so  extend  the  limb.  The  heel  often  sloughs  in  this 
apparatus,  unless  a nest  be  hollowed  out  for  its  recep- 
tion. The  inclined  plane,  or  some  one  of  its  numerous 
modifications  is  particularly  adapted  to  compound 
fractures  of  the  leg,  as  the  side  splints  admit  of  such 
ready  removal  and  replacement  in  the  daily  dressings; 
and  the  front  being  uncovered,  lotions  or  poultices  may 
be  employed  without  inconvenience.  These  fractures 
require  no  special  remarks.  In  the  fracture  of  the 
fibula  above  the  outer  malleolus,  with  laceration  of  the 
internal  malleolus  or  ligament,  commonly  called  Pott's 
Fracture,  u restoration  of  the  fragments  to  their  proper 
place  is  often  difficult.  The  lower  fragment  is  sunk  in 
towards  the  tibia  by  the  outward  dislocation  of  the 
foot,  to  which  it  remains  attached  by  the  external 
ligaments.  The  foot  is  rotated  upon  its  long  axis,  the 
outer  edge  being  directed  upwards.  On  returning  it 
to  its  natural  position,  and  drawing  it  forcibly  inwards, 
the  outer  malleolus  is  acted  on  by  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  thereby  lifted  out  of  its  hol- 
low. This  was  dearly  pointed  out  by  Dupuytren,  who 
used  a peculiar  splint  for  retaining  it  in  place.  This 
consists  of  a straight  splint,  to  be  laid  on  the  tihial  side 
of  the  leg,  and  to  project  beyond  the  foot  : its  pud  is  to 
be  gradually  thicker  as  it  approaches  the  ankle,  ami 
there  to  cease  altogether ; so  that  there  remains  a wide 
interval  between  the  splint  and  the  foot.  The  splint 
being  fixed  by  bandages  ns  far  down  as  the  ankle,  the 
foot  is  to  be  drawn  and  fixed  inwards  to  the  splint, 
beyond  the  line  of  the  leg.  This  ingenious  contrivance 
is  to  be  retained  for  three  weeks,  when,  the  provisional 
callus  being  formed,  it  may  be  removed,  and  a plain 
roller  substituted : any  inversion  of  the  foot  may  be 
easily  remedied,  by  applying  the  splint  for  a day,  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb.  The  importance  of  lifting  out 
the  sunken  end  of  the  fibula  is  seen  in  cases  where  it 
has  not  been  effected.  The  interval  between  the  mal- 
leoli is  wide,  and  the  joint  loose.  The  reparation  also 
about  the  inner  malleolus  has  not  proceeded  favourably, 
and  that  region  of  the  joint  continues  weak,  and  unable 
to  sustain  the  increased  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it. 
Frsrturc*  Fractures  of  the  foot  being  usually  the  consequence 
of  the  foot,  of  direct  force  applied  to  the  part,  are  apt  to  be  attended 
with  such  severe  injury  to  the  soft  parts  as  to  render 
amputation  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon 
should  remember  that  the  more  he  cun  gave  the  better, 
consistently  with  his  duty  of  making  u serviceable 
slump.  The  line  of  separation  may  be  that  between 
the  metatarsal  ami  tarsal  bones,  or  that  in  front  of  the 
os  calcis  and  astragalus,  as  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine; or  the  hones  may  be  sawn  across  in  the  interval. 
If  amputation  be  not  deemed  necessary,  a splint  on 
the  sole  is  requisite.  If  inflammation  run  high,  it  is 
to  be  combated  by  leeches,  &e.,  and  matter  is  to  be 
evacuated  curly,  by  incisions  through  the  plantar  apo- 


T rarturr* 
of  the  cla- 
vicle. 


neurosis. 

The  clavicle  is  broken  very  frequently,  being  a slen- 
der bone,  and  the  structure  that  ordinarily  receives 
the  principal  force  of  blow's  inflicted  on  the  shoulder. 
If  a person  is  pitched  upon  this  part  the  clavicle  suf- 
fers. It  may  be  dislocated;  but  it  is  usually  fractured 


about  its  middle.  It  is  also  exposed,  by  its  superficial  Surgery, 
situation,  to  the  effects  of  immediate  violence.  The  in-  '**• V" 
jury  is  easy  of  detection  : the  outer  fragment  is  pulled  Fractures 
downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  the  inner  of  cla- 
remains  stationary  between  the  stemo  - mastoid  and  Tic,e* 
great  pectoral  muscles.  It  is  easy  to  restore  the  po- 
sition of  tile  fragments,  but  difficult  to  retain  them 
during  the  time  necessary  for  the  union;  hence  fre- 
quent deformity.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Desault 
is  very  useful.  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  a pad  should 
be  fixed  in  the  axilla  by  a handkerchief  parsing  round 
the  neck  ; the  shoulder  should  then  be  drawn  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  fixed  by  a figure-of-8  bandage 
crossed  between  the  scapula*;  the  elbow  is  afterwards 
to  be  brought  over  the  chest,  and  supported  high  in  a 
sling.  Three  handkerchiefs  may  be  made  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  bandages  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed after  a time.  No  pad  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
fractured  part. 

The  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  may  be  struck  of  the 
off  by  a fall  on  the  tip  of  the  shoulder;  the  deltoid  acromion 
muscle  instantly  draws  it  down,  thereby  removing  the  proeea*. 
prominence  of  the  shoulder.  On  elevating  the  arm 
the  fragment  is  brought  to  its  proper  level ; and  on 
rubbing  it  against  the  opposite  surface,  crepitus  is  felt. 

This  accident  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dislocation  of 
the  humerus.  The  cure  requires  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon.  If  the  piece  unite  at  an  angle,  it  en- 
croaches on  the  arch  under  which  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus moves,  and  restricts  the  movements  of  the  arm ; 
or  it  may  unite  by  ligament  only.  The  patient  should 
keep  his  bed,  and  the  arm  be  separated  from  the  side 
to  relax  the  deltoid;  if  he  must  be  up,  a graduated 
pad  must  be  interposed  between  the  arm  and  aide  so 
as  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  the  elbow  must  be 
raised  in  a sling. 

Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  may  occur  in  Ofthcbody 
almost  any  direction,  and  is  the  result  of  immediate  of  the  *ca 
violence.  The  displacement  will  vary  with  the  tine  Pu^*- 
of  injury,  and  will  be  little  under  the  surgeons  control, 
lie  will  endeavour,  by  varying  the  position  of  the  arm, 
to  bring  the  parts  into  as  close  apposition  as  he  can ; 
and  will  then  puss  brood  band  ages  to  bind  the  scapula 
to  the  thorax.  If  there  be  comminution  of  the  bone, 
the  displacement  is  likely  to  Ik*  considerable  and  to 
interfere  permanently  with  the  free  motions  of  the  part. 

Fractures  of  the  coracoid  process  arc  rare,  and  arc  to 
be  recognized  by  pressure  on  the  part.  The  neck  of 
the  scapula  is  occasionally  broken  ; the  glenoid  cavity 
then  drops  with  the  arm,  and  the  shoulder  lias  a sunken 
flattened  appearance  below  the  acromion.  It  may  be 
taken  for  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  or 
for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  that  bone.  From  the  former 
it  is  easily  distinguished  ; and  if  the  accident  be  recent, 
a careful  examination  will  commonly  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  discriminate  it  from  the  other.  When  a por- 
tion of  the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  chipped  off 
the  nature  of  the  injury  remains  obscure. 

The  humerus  may  be  fractured  in  the  shaft  or  at  either  Of  the 
extremity:  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  is  known  at  once  ,‘un,cru, 
by  the  unnatural  mobility,  the  deformity,  and  crepitus. 

This  is  amongst  the  simplest  of  all  fractures  in  its 
nature  and  treatment.  Splints  are  placed  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow, 
alter  the  fragments  are  brought  into  a line:  the  elbow 
is  allowed  to  hang,  and  the  wrist  supporter!  in  a sling. 

Fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  may  occur  either  above 
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Surgery,  or  below  the  tuberosities  which  receive  the  insertion  of 
' ■v"— the  scapular  muscles.  In  the  former  case,  which  is 
I rmrturM  fare,  the  displacement  is  slight,  but  the  arm  drops  a 
Humerus,  little  inwards;  in  the  latter  case,  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  druwu  inwards  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  great 
jHrctoral  muscle  and  of  the  Utissimus  dorsi.  Crepitus 
is  felt  when  the  bone  is  pushed  outwards  and  raised. 
The  arm  is  to  be  separated  from  the  side  by  a thick 
pud ; splints  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  arm  supported 
by  a sling. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  may  be  broken  in 
several  directions,  which  it  is  inq>ortant  to  distinguish. 
There  may  be  an  oblique  fracture  above  the  articular 
eminences;  the  deformity  will  lie  somewhat  like  the 
dislocation  of  the  fore  arm  backwards,  the  radius  and 
ulna,  with  the  lower  fragment,  being  drawn  up  behind 
the  other  by  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti.  There  is 
great  tumidity  in  front  by  the  projection  of  the  brachi- 
ulis  muscle  on  the  upper  fragment.  The  fragments 
are  generally  replaced  without  difficulty;  but  to  retain 
them  in  position  is  not  easy,  on  account  of  the  swelling 
that  commonly  accompanies  the  injury  and  the  small 
purchase  that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  lower  frag- 
ment. The  limb  is  to  be  laid  upon  a pillow  in  as  good 
a posture  as  possible,  and  covered  with  a light  roller 
and  fomentation.  When  the  inflammatory  swelling  has 
in  some  measure  subsided,  a pasteboard  case  may  be 
adjusted  to  Lhe  elbow,  from  the  middle  of  the  arm  to 
the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  : this  when  soaked  in  warm 
water,  is  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  purts,  and,  when 
dry,  serves  to  retain  them  during  the  remainder  of  the 
cure.  The  fracture  may  descend  between  the  condyles 
into  the  joint,  either  with  or  without  the  transverse 
fracture:  in  this  case  the  inflammatory  action  and 
swelling  arc  greater.  The  nature  of  the  injury  may  be 
known  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  joint  to  be  free, 
and  by  the  existence  of  crepitus  above.  The  condyles 
are  movable  on  one  auothcr.  The  same  treatment  is 
to  be  pursued.  Passive  motion  must  be  used  during 
the  third  week,  to  prevent  adhesions  in  the  joint ; but 
however  carefully  this  direction  is  attended  to,  the  per- 
fect integrity  of  the  articulation  is  but  rarely  preserved. 
Either  of  the  condyles  may  be  broken  ott*  by  a direct 
blow ; and  the  inner,  as  being  the  more  prominent,  the 
more  commonly  sutlers.  This  accident  is  often  attended 
with  great  pain  from  the  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  descemls  immediately  behind  that  bony  eminence. 
There  is  rarely  any  serious  displacement  in  these  injuries, 
and  a suitable  compress  and  roller  are  all  the  applica- 
tions necessary. 

Fracture*  The  oU-cranon  is  fractured  by  a person  fulling  on  the 
<»f  the  elbow,  as  when  it  is  thrust  out  for  support  when  the 
v evran"11'  hand  is  engaged.  A hollow  is  felt,  the  fragment  being 
dragged  upwards  by  the  triceps.  It  may  be  moved 
from  side  to  side,  but  can  wilh  difficulty  be  brought 
down  into  its  place,  even  when  the  fore  arm  is  ex- 
tended ; there  may,  therefore,  be  no  crepitus.  This  injury 
is  seldom  repaired  by  bone;  and  in  this  and  other 
respects  much  resembles  the  fracture  of  the  putella. 
The  fragment  is  to  be  brought,  if  possible,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bone,  by  brucing  it  down  by  a com- 
press, after  partially  extending  the  elbow.  A pad  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  joint  in  front,  with  a 
splint  in  front  of  it,  to  preserve  it  motionless.  Passive 
motion  must  be  commenced  in  the  third  week. 

Of  the  fore  The  fore  arm  is  much  exposed  to  fracture,  from  its 

arm.  exposed  situation.  The  injury,  whether  in  one  or  both 


bones,  is  readily  detected  by  grasping  the  fragments  Surgery, 
and  moving  them  in  opposite  directions:  if  the  radius  v— 
be  broken  below  the  tubercle  the  upper  fragment  is  Fneture* 
advanced  by  the  biceps  muscle,  and  the  lower  drawn  the  fore 
inwards  towards  the  ulna  by  the  pronators.  The  ob-  Mro' 
jecl  in  this  and  the  other  fractures  near  the  middle  of 
the  fore  arm  is  to  prevent  undue  approximation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  to  keep  the  two  fragments  of  the 
radius  in  the  same  degree  of  supination  ; for  if  the 
lower  be  pronated  and  (he  upper  supinuted,  and  they 
grow  together  thus,  it  is  manifest  how  limited  thetie 
movements  must  be  in  future,  and  if  the  bones  adhere 
to  one  another  these  motions  of  course  cease.  The 
elbow  is  to  be  bent,  to  relax  the  biceps;  the  hand  is 
to  be  placed  supine  on  a splint  reaching  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers ; another  splint  is  to  be  adapted  on  the 
front  of  the  fore  arm  as  far  as  the  palrn.  The  limb  is 
then  to  be  brought  across  the  chest,  and  supported  in 
a sling,  the  hand  being  allowed  to  drop  towards  its 
ulnar  border.  This  last  precaution  is  especially  requi- 
site in  fractures  of  the  radius  alone,  since  the  weight 
of  the  hand  is  thus  made  to  act  as  a constant  force 
counteracting  the  pronator  quadralus,  through  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament.  Fracture  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  radius  is  a very  common  accident,  and  apt 
to  be  overlooked  from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  cre- 
pitus. The  wrist  is  bent  backwards:  there  is  an  un- 
natural prominence  in  front,  just  above  the  joint,  with 
extreme  pain.  A displacement  of  the  head  of  the  ulna 
frequently  accompanies  this  fracture.  This  injury  is 
remarkably  prone  to  be  followed  by  a painful,  weak, 
and  almost  useless  state  of  the  wrist,  with  deformity. 

To  prevent  this  two  splints,  firmly  applied,  arc  to  be 
made  use  of.  It  is  impossible  to  counteract  completely 
the  powerful  and  direct  action  of  the  pronator  quad- 
ratic drugging  the  lower  fragment  forwards  and  to- 
wards the  ulna. 

The  bones  of  the  u'risl  are  not  liable  to  simple  frac-  Ofthewriat 
ture.  The  meUtcarjml  /tones  frequently  give  way  under  *ud 
blows  received  on  their  distal  extremities.  The  best 
treatment  consists  in  a ball  compress  held  in  the  fist, 
the  fingers  being  bandaged  over  it : this  prevents  bulg- 
ing of  die  fragments  towards  the  palm. 

The  nasal  (tones  t when  fractured  by  a blow,  are  to  Of  the  no*?, 
be  restored  by  a director  covered  with  lint  introduced 
into  the  nostril.  There  being  no  muscular  displacing 
cause  no  retentive  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  the  case 
is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  contusion.  There  being 
commonly  great  tumefaction,  fomentations  should  be 
applied.  Emphysema  occasionally  attends  this  accident. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  usually  occur  between  of  die 
the  angle  and  symphysis,  in  front  of  the  massetcr.  The  lower  Jaw. 
lesser  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  and  the  irregularity  is  recognized  in  the  row 
of  teeth.  When  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  the  symphysis 
there  is  scarcely  any  displacement,  owing  to  the  equal 
action  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.  Sometimes  the 
jaw  is  broken  on  the  two  sides  at  once.  Crepitus  is 
always  perceptible.  The  best  apparatus  is  one  invented 
by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  consisting  of  two  cur  veil  pieces,  one 
below  the  jaw,  the  other  fining  on  the  lower  range  of 
teeth,  and  both  fastened  by  means  of  a screw.  This 
allows  the  jaw  to  open,  while  it  retains  the  fragments 
immovable  on  one  another.  If  it  be  not  at  bund,  two 
contiguous  teeth  may  be  secured  to  each  other  by 
dentists’  silk,  and  a pasteboard  splint  applied  wet  and 
allowed  to  dry  ; the  split  double-headed  roller  may  be 
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Surgery,  used  in  addition,  a slit  being  made  in  the  centre  of  it 
to  admit  the  chin.  Two  of  the  ends  arc  to  be  tied 
over  the  vertex,  and  two  over  the  occiput.  The  ramus 
or  neck  of  the  jaw  may  be  fractured;  but  the  injury, 
even  if  detected,  is  too  deeply  seated,  and  the  upper 
fragment  is  too  small,  to  admit  of  surgical  apparatus 
being  employed  to  set  it.  All  that  can  be  done  will  be 
to  preserve  the  jaw  motionless. 

DUIoc-  Dmmcathm. 

tions.  A dislocation  is  a displacement  of  an  articular  surface 

of  a bone  from  its  natural  situation.  Dislocations  are 
commonly  produced  by  violence,  but  they  may  occur 
as  an  effect  of  mere  muscular  action,  or  of  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments,  or  deficiency  of  the  structures  of  the 
joint,  or  from  disease  attended  with  their  destruction. 
Dislocations  from  violence  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wounds,  for  the  displaced  bone 
being  driven  from  its  place  into  the  surrounding 
muscles  or  other  structures,  is  attended  with  more 
or  less  injury  to  them,  and  with  effusion  of  blood. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  dislocated  bone 
pressing  upon  them,  and  acting  to  some  degTee  as  a 
foreign  body  in  the  new  cavity  it  has  formed  for  itself. 
The  ligaments  being  designed  to  limit  movement  of  the 
joints  in  certain  determinate  directions,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably only  by  a rupture  of  some  of  these  structures, 
and  of  course  of  the  synovial  capsule,  that  the  disloca- 
tion can  occur  at  all.  The  pain  attending  dislocations 
is  usually  of  a dull  but  severe  kind,  and  arises  more 
from  the  continued  pressure  of  the  bone  on  the  soft 
parts,  and  especially  on  nervous  trunks  that  may  hap- 
pen to  be  near,  than  from  the  extent  of  their  laceration  ; 
hence  it  is  utmost  immediately  relieved  by  the  return  of 

Sign*  *hc  bone  to  its  natural  position.  The  external  signs  by 
which  a dislocation  may  usually  be  known  and  distin- 
guished from  a fracture  are  the  sudden  occurrence, 
after  an  accident,  of  some  unnatural  swelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  with  a corresponding  altera- 
tion of  form  on  the  opposite  part ; gTeat  limitation  of 
motion  determined  by  the  impaction  of  the  bone  in  its 
new  site,  or  by  the  muscles  stretched  unduly  over  its 
projecting  parts ; an  absence  of  the  grating  sound  and 
feel  termed  crepitus , which  is  distinctive  of  fracture. 

It  often  liappens  that  these  signs  are  obscured  by  im- 
mense swelling  of  the  part,  caused,  it  may  be,  by 
effusion  of  blood,  or  by  effusion  of  synovia  from  the 
tom  membrane,  or  by  inflammatory  deposits  in  addition 
to  these.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  wait  until  the  tumefaction  has  in  some 
measure  subsided,  and  until  it  allows  the  forms  of  the 
projections  of  the  joint  to  be  recognized.  It  is  often 
impossible  for  the  best  informed  surgeon  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  nature  of  such  injuries  ; but  it  is  for- 
tunate that  he  can  frequently  apply  suitable  remedies 
without  this  precise  information.  If  with  this  great 
swelling  there  is  great  immobility,  not  from  volun- 
tary muscular  efforts  to  prevent  pain,  but  from  mecha- 
nical causes,  he  may  suspect  dislocation,  and  must  wait 
for  a time  before  he  can  hope  to  reduce  it ; applying 
leeches,  or  fomentations,  us  he  would  for  a mere  bruise. 
Hut  if  he  finds  preternatural  mobility,  and,  above  all, 
crepitus,  he  knows  that  fracture  exists,  and  that, 
though  there  may  be  also  dislocation,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  treat  the  injury  as  though  there  were  not. 
These  observations  apply  only  to  extreme  cases ; the 
general  rule  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  to  restore  the 


displaced  parts  as  early  and  as  completely  as  possible  to  Surgery, 
their  natural  situation.  v— — 

Dislocations  in  which  the  displaced  bone  is  forced  Compound 
through  the  skin  are  termed  compound  ; they  in  some  «l«*ow* 
measure  resemble  penetrating  wounds  of  joints,  the  tex-  t,OD** 
lures  of  the  articulation  beingexposed  to  violent  inflam- 
mation when  laid  open  with  the  external  surface.  The 
injury  done  to  the  soft  parts  will  be  often  so  extensive  as 
to  make  amputation  necessary.  The  propriety  of  resort- 
ing to  this  extreme  measure  will  be  determined  on 
grounds  similar  to  those  existing  in  cases  of  severe 
compound  fracture.  If  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
save  the  limb,  the  bone  is  to  be  reduced,  if  necessary, 
by  sawing  the  protruding  portion,  or  by  dilating  the 
orifice  in  the  skin  ; the  limb  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
fixed  p isitian,  and  simple  dressings  applied 

The  consequences  of  an  unreduced  dislocation  are 
permanent  deformity  and  more  or  less  impairment  of 
the  motions  of  the  joint.  The  displaced  bone  gradually 
acquires  a socket  among  the  neighbouring  textures,  a 
part  of  which  is  usually  constituted  of  the  bone  near 
the  original  joint,  and  the  rest  is  formed  of  new  bone 
deposited  around,  nnd  of  ligamentous  substance.  These 
new  tissues  are  the  result  of  the  pressure  which  the 
bone  exerts,  and  the  surface  which  is  formed  is  made 
smooth  and  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  the  dislo- 
cated bone  by  the  movements  of  the  latter  upon  it. 

Thus  the  movements,  which  were  at  first  of  the  most 
restricted  kind,  become  by  degrees  more  free,  and  much 
of  the  use  of  the  member  is  restored.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  great  work  cm  this  subject,  has  admira- 
bly displayed  the  changes  consequent  on  unreduced 
dislocations. 

The  joints  are  the  centres  of  motion  of  all  the  bones, 
and  when  a bone  is  removed  from  its  fulcrum  it  makes 
another  of  the  new  parts  on  which  its  extremity  rests. 

The  muscular  spasm,  produced  by  the  pain,  presses 
the  bone  against  these  parts,  and  thus  tends  to 
drive  it  further  and  further  from  its  former  resting 
place  In  almost  all  dislocations  the  muscles  have 
been  the  main  agents  in  drawing  the  bone  from  its 
original  position,  when  from  some  cause  it  had  been 
disengaged  from  the  opposite  articulating  surface. 

These  organs,  therefore,  usually  form  the  chief  obstacle 
to  reduction,  mid  their  direction  and  attachments 
around  every  joint  should  be  well  studied,  in  order 
that  the  surgeon  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  clearly 
how  he  may  best  overcome  their  efforts.  He  should 
also  know,  by  the  externa)  signs,  in  what  course  the 
displaced  bone  has  run,  and  what  mechanical  obstacle 
to  its  return  may  exist.  To  enter  into  a consideration 
of  these  circumstances  would  lead  us  into  greater  de- 
tail than  the  size  of  the  present  article  would  admit  of, 
and  we  shall  merely  notice  some  general  means  for  re- 
moving the  resistance  of  muscular  spasm.  In  the 
faintness  generally  consequent  on  the  injury,  the  muscles 
are  inactive  and  relaxed,  and  this  favourable  moment 
should  if  possible  be  seized  for  restoring  the  bone.  But 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  is 
recognized  so  soon ; and  then  faintness  may  tie  arti- 
ficially induced,  in  obstinate  cases,  by  blood-letting,  the 
warm  bath,  and  tartar  emetic,  of  which  perhaps  the  two 
last  are  to  tie  preferred,  except  in  plethoric  and  mus- 
cular individuals,  when  all  of  these  means  may  be  pul 
in  practice  simultaneously.  The  surgeon's  mechanical 
efforts  consist,  first,  in  extending  or  stretching  the  dis- 
located limb,  so  as  to  bring  the  displaced  surface  to  its 
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Surgery,  natural  level,  and  next,  in  so  moving  it,  either  by  direct 
force  applied  to  it,  or  by  making  a lever  of  the  bone,  as 
Disluca.  (a  replace  it  ou  the  surface  naturally  receiving  it. 
itoEe.  Various  contrivances  have  been  deviled  for  making 
extension  effectual ; the  pulleys  are  universally  pre- 
ferred where  sustained  and  equable  force  is  demanded, 
but  in  many  cases  the  simple  power  of  the  surgeon’s 
arm  will  be  sufficient.  Bandages  or  towels,  fixed  to  the 
limb,  serve  to  protect  it  at  Uie  part  to  which  the  drag 
is  applied. 

Dislocations  being  sometimes  overlooked  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  or  not  being  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  swelling  attending  them  (perhaps  the 
patient  was  at  sea  or  otherwise  out  of  reuch  of  medical 
aid),  it  becomes  a question  how  long  after  the  reception 
of  the  injury  an  attempt  at  reduction  may  be  justifiable. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  is  averse  to  make  lliis  attempt  in  the 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  after  three  months,  and  in 
those  of  the  hip  after  two ; but  some  cases  have  been 
related  in  which,  after  a longer  interval  than  these,  con- 
siderable advantage  lias  accrued  from  efforts  at  reduc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  considered  that  here  there  will 
already  have  been  formed  a new  cavity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dislocated  bone,  while  the  old  one  will  be 
more  or  less  filled  up,  and  the  surrounding  textures 
will  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  unnatural 
posture  of  the  parts.  If  the  bone  is  made  thus  to  re- 
gain its  proper  situation  it  often  will  slip  back  on  the 
least  encouragement,  aud  has  to  be  retained  immovable 
for  a time,  that  nature  may  undo  her  previous  work  of 
accommodation.  But  if  its  complete  restoration  cuunot 
be  effected  at  one  sitting,  it  may  at  several,  in  which 
gradual  efforts  are  made  to  disunite  its  new-formed  ad- 
hesions, and  replace  it  in  its  original  site.  Even  though 
these  tail,  increased  mobility  may  result  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  patient  for  the  pain  he  submits  to. 
The  surgeon  has  to  guard  against  rough  handling, 
which  will  bruise  the  nerves,  tear  the  vessels,  and 
cause  sloughs.  A limb  thus  treated  has  been  paralyzed 
for  life. 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  dislocations  oc- 
curring at  the  principal  joints,*  among  which  the  first  in 
Of  the  hip.  importance  arc  those  of  the  A*p,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  bull-and -socket  joint,  and  surrounded  by 
strong  and  powerful  muscles,  but  liable  to  dislocation 
from  the  extent  of  its  natural  motions,  and  the  variety 
of  directions  in  which  forces  are  capable  of  acting  upon 
it.  For  the  practical  surgeon  the  study  of  these  acci- 
dents possesses  great  interest,  because  his  success  in 
reduction  will  depend  entirely  on  a correct  diagnosis  of 
the  injury.  The  most  common  is  thut  in  which  the 
head  of  liie  bone  Is  thrown  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium,  the  trochanter  major  resting  near  the  anterior 
spine  of  that  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  being 
upwards  and  backwards;  “the  motion  of  the  joint  is 
diminished,  the  limb  is  rotated  inwards,  and  its  length 
diminished  by  nearly  two  inches ; the  natural  projec- 
tion ot  the  troclumter  is  last,  and  there  is  diminution 
of  roundness  in  the  injured  hip.”  “This  dislocation 
may  be  caused  by  a fill  when  the  kuec  and  the  foot  of 
the  patient  are  turned  inwards,  or  by  a blow,  whilst  the 
limb  is  in  that  position  ; but  it  most  commonly  occurs 


• See  8ir  A.  C ooner**  work  on  Dtthcadame  nnd  Fractmm  «/*  (he 
Joifit,  new  edition,  by  Brantbj  Cooper.  F.R.S.,  London,  1 tH'2  ; 

to  which  we  have  to  expieea  uur  obligation*  ia  preptiruij,'  the 
following  sketch. 


ill  consequence  of  the  person  falling  whilst  carrying  a Surgery, 
heavy  weight  on  hts  shoulders,  or  from  a heavy  weight,  s - > 
such  us  a muss  of  earth,  falling  on  the  back  whilst  the  Diaioca- 
b<»dy  is  bent  forwards  in  a stooping  posture.  We  shall tion*  of  the 
give  the  mode  of  reducing  this  dislocation  in  Sir  A.  hlp‘ 
Cooper's  own  words,  from  which  the  reader  will  obtain 
also  a correct  idea  of  the  general  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
other  severe  cases.  “ Let  the  patient,"  says  he,  “ lose 
from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  or  even  more 
if  he  he  a very  strong  man  ; then  place  him  in  a warm 
bath,  at  the  heat  of  100c,  and  grail  u ally  increase  it  to 
llO^,  and  give  him  half  a grain  of  turtarized  antimony 
every  ten  minutes,  until  he  feels  some  nausea.  The 
patient  should  now  be  wrapped  up  in  a blanket  and  be 
placed  on  his  back  upon  a table  of  convenient  height, 
between  two  staples;  a strong  padded  girth  should  be 
passed  round  the  hip,  with  an  opening  in  it  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  injured  extremity,  and  to  press  upon 
the  perimeum  on  one  side,  and  the  crista  of  the  ilium 
at  its  other  point  of  bearing,  the  extremities  of  this 
girth  being  firmly  fixed  to  one  of  the  staples,  so  that 
they  form  a line  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  direction 
of  the  dislocated  thigh.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
for  the  purpose  of  firmly  fixing  the  pelvis,  and  forms 
what  is  termed  the  counter-extending  force.  A wetted 
linen  roller  is  next  to  be  tightly  applied  just  above  the 
knee,  and  upon  this  a leathern  strap  is  to  he  buckled, 
having  two  short  straps  with  rings  at  right  angles  with 
the  circular  part,  or,  instead  of  this,  a round  towel,  made 
into  the  knot  called  the  close  hitch.  The  knee  is  to  be 
slightly  bent,  but  not  quite  at  aright  angle,  and  to  be 
brought  across  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee,  which 
position  not  only  places  the  extremity  in  the  best  direc- 
tion for  the  extension,  but  also  prevents  the  apparatus 
from  slipping.  The  pulleys  are  now  to  be  fixed  to  the 
two  rings  of  the  circular  girth  (or  to  the  towel)  and  to 
the  opposite  staple,  thus  completing  the  arrangement 
of  the  extending  force.  The  surgeon  should  now  draw 
upon  the  cord  of  the  pulleys  so  as  to  tighten  the  whole 
apparatus,  the  patient  having  been  so  placed  that  the 
direction  of  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces 
together  form  a straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  dislocated  limb.  The  extension  should  be 
continued  by  drawing  upon  the  pulleys  so  as  to  tighten,, 
even  to  stretching,  every  part  of  the  apparatus ; and 
should  the  patient  now  comptuin  of  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  the  surgeon  should  wait  u little,  to  give  the  mus- 
cles time  to  become  fatigued  ; he  then  renews  the  ex- 
tension, and  when  the  patient  suffers  much,  again  rests, 
until  by  degrees  the  muscles  yield  and  the  bone  ap- 
proaches the  acetabulum.  When  it  reaches  the  lip  of 
that  cavity  lie  gives  the  pulleys  to  an  assistant,  and  de- 
sires him  to  preserve  the  same  state  of  extension,  while 
the  surgeon  rotates  the  limb  gently  inwards,  but  not 
with  a violence  to  excite  opposition  in  the  muscles, 
during  which  act  the  bone  usually  slips  into  its  place. 

When  the  pulleys  ore  employed,  the  head  of  the  femur 
does  not  usually  return  with  a snap  into  its  socket,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  extension  to  which  the 
muscles  have  been  submitted  having  overcome  their 
contractile  power : the  surgeon  has  no  other  means, 
therefore,  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  reduction 
has  been  effected  than  by  loosening  the  bandages  and 
comparing  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  unless  he  be 
able  to  ascertain  it  from  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
trochanter  major  from  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  saeru- coccygeal  articulation. 
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Surgery.  |f  it  be  ascertained  that  these  distances  are  the  same 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dislocation  is 
of'iho'^upH  rcduced.  Such  precaution  should  always  be  taken  be- 
fore the  apparatus  is  removed  ; for  nothing  can  exceed 
the  distress  which  is  invariably  expressed  if  the  patient 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  its  second  adjustment. 

**  1 1 often  happens  that  the  bandages  get  loose  before 
the  extension  is  completed,  an  accident  which  should 
be  carefully  prevented  by  having  them  well  secured  at 
first ; but  if  they  require  to  be  renewed,  it  should  be 
expeditiously  performed  to  prevent  the  muscles  having 
time  to  recover  their  tone. 

“ A considerable  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  in  rais- 
ing the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  ; to  over- 
come which  a towel  should  be  passed  under  the  thigh, 
as  near  the  joint  as  possible,  to  enable  an  assistant  to 
lift  it.  When  the  reduction  is  completed  the  injured 
limb  should  be  kept  parallel  with  the  sound  one,  by 
the  aid  of  a bund  age  ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxed 
state  of  the  muscles,  there  is  great  liability  to  the  recur- 
rence of  its  displacement  unless  such  precaution  be 
adopted.  It  is  also  necessary,  as  after-treatment,  when 
such  force  has  been  employed,  to  administer  both  con- 
stitutional and  local  means  to  subdue  the  subsequent 
inflammation.  The  patient,  under  all  circumstances, 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least  a fortnight  after  the 
accident,  to  allow  of  the  reparation  of  the  inward  struc- 
ture of  the  joint ; and  even  then,  should  he  be  allowed 
to  use  the  limb,  passive  motion  should  be  employed.” 

The  dislocation  into  the  Isdiiatic  notch  is  a variety 
of  that  last  described,  the  head  only  resting  nearly  on 
the  level  of  the  acetabulum,  instead  of  considerably 
above  it.  There  is  very  little  shortening,  but  the  nine 
inversion  of  the  foot,  and  immobility.  The  bead  of 
the  lame  is  deeper  und  consequently  less  easily  felt ; 
and  hence  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  more  obscure. 
It  is  occasioned  by  force  acting  on  the  thigh  when  bent 
at  right  angles  to  the  pelvis,  and  inclined  over  the  other 
limb.  It  may  be  reduced  by  laying  the  patient  on  the 
sound  side,  bringing  the  thigh  over  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  limb,  and  making  extension  In  that  direction. 
As  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  is  deeper  behind  than 
elsewhere,  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  raised  bv  a 
towel  placed  under  the  thigh  near  the  perimeum.  The 
reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  not  easy. 

The  dislocation  into  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pub  's  is  marked  by  distinct  signs.  The  limb  is  short- 
ened by  about  an  inch,  and  the  fool  turned  outwards. 
It  is  abducted,  the  knee  being  directed  away  from  its 
fellow.  The  trochanter  is  sunk,  the  head  of  the  bone 
prominent  below  Poupnrt’s  ligament.  It  happens 
when  a person,  while  walking,  puts  his  foot  into  some 
unexpected  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  his  body  at  the 
moment  being  bent  backwards,  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  thrown  forwards  upon  the  os  pubis.  A gentleman 
who  had  met  with  this  dislocation  ill  his  own  person 
informed  me  that  it  happened  whilst  he  was  walking 
across  a paved  yard  in  the  dark ; he  did  not  know  that 
one  of  the  stones  had  been  taken  up,  anil  his  foot  sud- 
denly sunk  into  the  hollow,  and  he  fell  backwards. 
When  his  limb  was  examined  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  was  found  upon  the  os  pubis.*  The  patient  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  unaffected  side,  und  the  limb  extended 
by  means  of  the  pulleys  in  a downward  and  backward 
direction.  The  bead  of  the  bone  may  then  be  brought 


• Sir  A,  Cooper.  Op.  Cif.t  p.  S4. 


over  the  brim  of  llie  acetabulum  by  a napkin  passed  Surgery, 
under  the  thigh. 

Dislocation  into  the  thyroid  foramen  is  distinguished 
by  very  well  marked  signs.  The  limb  is  lengthened0  '*  1 
by  nearly  two  inches,  and  the  psoas  and  iliucus  mus- 
cles being  stretched  by  the  head  of  the  bone  thrust 
under  them,  the  thigh  is  partially  flexed  on  the  pelvis ; 
or  if  the  patient  stands,  lie  leans  forwards,  with  the  foot 
in  advance  and  the  knees  widely  separated.  The  tro- 
chanter is  sunk,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt 
in  its  new  situation,  unless  the  patient  is  corpulent. 

The  limb  cannot  be  brought  over  the  opposite  one. 

This  dislocation  is  “ generally  caused  by  a heavy  weight 
falling  upon  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  back  is  bent  forwards 
and  the  thighs  are  separated  from  one  another.  The 
ligamentum  teres  and  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  arc  torn  through,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
becomes  placed  in  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  upon  the  obturator  externus  muscle.”  Exten- 
sion is  not  necessary.  The  object  is  to  throw  the  head 
of  the  bone  outwards  and  forwards,  after  which  the 
muscles  will  restore  it  to  its  socket.  Tins  is  effected 
by  laying  the  sufferer  on  his  back  with  a firm  fulcrum 
(as  a bed-post)  between  the  thighs,  and  the  pelvis 
fixed.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  firmly  drawn  over  to- 
wards the  opposite  one,  when  the  desired  motion  will 
be  communicated  to  the  head.  The  direction  of  this 
may  be  guided  by  direct  pulling  ut  a towel  passed 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
not  to  advance  the  limb,  lest  it  should  slip  round  below 
the  acetubuluin  into  the  sciatic  notch,  instead  of  re- 
entering the  socket. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee  are  rare,  which  is  to  be  Of  the 
explained  by  the  great  strength  of  its  crucial  and  lateral  knr«. 
ligaments.  The  tibia  is  sometimes  thrown  backwards 
towards  the  ham,  but  seldom  or  never  completely 
detached  from  the  condyles,  without  such  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  as  renders  amputation  necessary.  The  reduc- 
tion is  easily  effected,  and  the  limb  must  be  kept  bound 
up  and  at  rest  for  a few  weeks,  until  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  laceration  of  the 
ligaments  be  repaired.  The  knee-cap  may  lie  thrown 
from  its  pulley  on  either  side,  but  may  be  readily 
replaced  by  relaxing  the  extensor  muscles  und  pushing 
it  into  its  place.  In  some  rare  cases  it  has  been  found 
turned  round,  so  that  its  posterior  surface  was  anterior, 
a displacement  very  difficult  to  remedy. 

The /bo*  is  usually  dislocated  outwards  at  the  ankle  Of  ihe 
with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  os  already  described.  There  ankle 
is  no  obstacle  to  reduction.  The  foot  may  be  displaced 
inwards  with  fracture  of  the  tibial  malleolus.  Both 
these  injuries  are  to  be  treated  as  fractures  after  the 
parts  are  reduced.  The  latter  is  the  more  serious  acci- 
dent of  the  two,  more  force  is  requisite  to  produce  it, 
and  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  more  contusion  and 
swelling  of  the  soft  purls  and  more  injury  to  the  bones 
and  ligaments.  In  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards 
the  instep  appears  shortened,  the  heel  lengthened. 

“ The  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  forms  a hard  pro- 
jection upon  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  of  the  tarsus 
under  the  projected  tendons,  and  there  is  a depression 
before  the  tendo  Achilla.  This  Occident  arises  from 
a full  of  the  body  backwards  whilst  the  foot  is  confined  ; 
or  if  a person  jumps  from  a carriage  in  rapid  motion, 
with  the  toe  pointed  forwards."  The  fibula  is  fractured 
a little  above  l he  ankle.  The  parts  are  replaced  with 
little  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  moderate  extension. 
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Compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  in  which  the  tibia 
projects  over  the  instep,  stretching  the  extensor  tendons 
over  it,  is  in  general  an  injury  demanding  amputation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  it  the  patient  be  old  or  in 
bad  health,  or  if  the  injury  have  been  caused  partly  by 
direct  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  be 
young,  and  there  be  little  contusion  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb. 
If  this  be  determined  upon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  saw 
off  a portion  of  the  protruding  hone,  or  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  in  order  to  effect  reduction.  The  subsequent 
treatment  does  not  require  particular  notice  in  this 
place. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  the  only  one  subject  to 
separate  dislocation  is  the  astnujalus , which  is  occa- 
sionally shot  out  of  its  place  and  lodged  under  the 
skin.  The  bone  is  found  turned  from  its  natural  direc- 
tion, and  sometimes  completely  reversed,  so  that  its 
lower  surface  looks  upwards.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
restore  this  bone ; never,  if  the  displacement  is  com- 
plete. It  has  been  cut  out  in  a few  instances,  and  with 
an  excellent  result  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  the  foot. 
The  skin,  if  not  lacerated  at  first,  rarely  escapes  slough- 
ing from  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  irregulur  pro- 
jections of  the  upraised  bone. 

The  jatc  can  only  be  dislocated  fonrards,  an  accident 
commonly  happening  on  both  sides  at  once,  from  yawn- 
ing, or  during  a burst  of  immoderate  laughter.  The  con- 
dyles rest  on  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma,  the  mouth 
remains  widely  open,  and  the  dislocated  bone  projects. 
There  ure  depressions  in  front  of  the  cars,  iu  the  natural 
position  of  the  joint,  and  the  checks  are  bulged.  The 
compressed  parotid  yields  saliva  in  abundance.  It  some- 
times happens  that  one  of  the  condyles  only  is  dislocated, 
and  this  will  be  readily  recognized.  The  jaw  is  twisted 
from  that  side.  In  either  case  the  reduction  is  easy. 
The  thumbs,  armed  with  a towel,  are  to  be  placed  ou 
the  lower  molar  teeth,  and  the  jaw  depressed ; the 
front  of  it  is  now  to  be  elevated  by  the  fingers,  when 
the  condyles  are  lowered  and  slip  buck  into  their  sock- 
ets with  u snap.  Some  persons  appear  liable  to  this 
accident  from  un  original  weakness  in  the  maxillary 
articulation,  and  those  who  have  once  suffered  from  it 
are  very  subject  to  its  recurrence. 

The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  by  the  sumo  kind  of 
force  which  usually  produces  fracture  of  the  bone.  It 
may  give  way  at  cither  extremity.  Its  sternal  end 
inay  ride  inwards  over  the  front  of  the  sternum,  or  its 
acromial  end  upwards  upon  the  process  of  that  name. 
Both  of  lhe;*e  displacements  declare  themselves  by 
evident  signs,  and  both  are  very  apt  to  return  after 
reduction.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  required 
for  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  its  object  is  to  elevate 
and  keep  outwards  the  shoulder.  Moderate  pressure, 
however,  must  here  be  made  on  the  clavicle  to  coun- 
teract its  tendency  to  slip  again  from  its  position.  The 
bandages  must  be  worn  longer  in  these  than  in  most 
other  dislocations,  and  whatever  care  be  taken  some 
deformity  will  remain. 

The  humerus  may  be  dislocated  at  the  shoulder  in 
several  directions,  but  of  these  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  into  the  lucilla.  The  causes  of  this 
dislocation,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  lulls  upon 
the  hand  or  elbow  when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the 
side ; but  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a fall  directly 
upon  the  shoulder  on  some  uneven  surface,  by  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  downwards,  whilst  the 

▼ot.  vui. 


muscles  arc  unprepared  to  resist  the  shock.  The  head  Surgery, 
of  the  bone  rests  against  the  scapula  and  suhscapular  ' 

muscle,  immediately  below'  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  DWoea. 
capsular  ligament  being  ruptured  in  that  direction,  the  hoaxer 
great  vessels  and  nerves  are  often  compressed  by  it. 

The  limb  stands  out  from  the  side  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  it  without  great  pain.  The  shoulder  loses 
its  rotundity,  seems  flattened,  and  a depression  may 
Ije  felt  below  the  acromion.  The  deltoid  passes 
towards  its  humeral  insertion  at  on  unusual  angle,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  readily  distinguished  in  the 
axilla,  if  the  arm  be  raised.  There  are  many  modes 
of  reducing  the  humerus  from  the  axilla.  The  pulleys 
may  be  employed : the  arm  is  raised  to  a right  angle 
with  the  chest.  Extension  is  made  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  and  counter  extension  by  a hand  pussed 
round  the  thorax  and  scupuln.  When  it  lias  been  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long  the  surgeon  is  to  place  his  arm 
under  that  of  the  patient  close  to  the  axilla  and  lift  the 
humerus  towards  the  glenoid  cavity,  at  the  same  time 
depressing  the  elbow'  towards  the  side.  Another  method 
less  formidable  in  appearance,  and  which  rarely  fails, 
is  as  follows : — The  jjatient  lies  ou  a sofa,  while  (he 
surgeon,  taking  off  his  shoe,  places  his  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  then  makes  gradual  extension  by  the  wrist, 
or  by  means  of  a towel  passed  round  the  limb  above 
the  elbow.  In  a short  lime  he  brings  the  arm  over 
the  chest,  making  a fulcrum  of  his  heel,  when  the  bone 
re-enters  the  socket  with  a snap.  The  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves  is  apt  to  suffer  in  this  operation,  though,  if 
it  be  done  dexterously,  but  little  force  is  required.  Or 
the  arm  may  be  forcibly  elevated  towards  the  head,  in 
doing  which  the  acromion  is  converted  into  a fulcrum 
and  the  articular  extremity  lifted  out  from  the  hollow 
into  which  it  had  sunk. 

The  three  other  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  are  forwards  under  the  clavicle,  partially  for- 
wards under  the  coracoid  process,  and  backwards  below 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  the  former  of  these  the 
symptoms  are  even  more  evident  than  in  that  into  the 
axilla,  the  acromion  being  more  pointed  and  the  hollow 
below  it  more  considerable  : the  head  of  the  bone  is 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process.  In  partial 
dislocation  the  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  forwards 
against  the  coracoid  process ; there  is  a depression 
opposite  the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  perceptible.  The 
elevation  of  the  liuib  is  prevented  by  the  head  of  the 
humerus  striking  against  the  coracoid  process.  In 
these  dislocations  the  same  measures  (with  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  extending  force)  may  be 
pursued  with  success.  The  dislocation  backwards  is 
a rare  accident,  but  cannot  be  mistaken,  us  there  is 
M a protuberance  formed  by  the  bone  upon  the  scapula, 
which  immediately  strikes  the  eye,  and  when  the  bone 
is  rotated  the  protuberance  rolls  also.  The  motions  of 
the  arm  are  impaired,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  ns  in 
either  of  the  other  slates  of  luxation  ; and  the  direction 
of  the  limb  is  obviously  behind  the  glenoid  cavity.’’ 

This  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  either  by  throwing 
the  arm  upwards  and  behind  the  head,  or  by  extension 
over  the  chest,  or  directly  downwards. 

Dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  not  Of  the 
uncommon  in  young  persons,  in  whom  the  coronoid  slbow. 
process  of  the  ulna  is  still  small.  The  boy  falling  for- 
wards ou  his  hand,  the  ulna  slips  backwards  over  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  carries  the  radius  with  it. 
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Surgery.  'The  coronoid  process  rests  in  the  olecranar  fossa,  and 
- ' the  olecranon  itself,  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  pro- 
DUIocft-  jects  behind  in  a very  characteristic  manner : the  fore 
dbow^ t?ie  arm  is  shortened,  and  there  is  an  unnatural  prominence 
in  front  of  the  joint.  By  a variety  in  the  direction  of 
the  force,  these  bones  may  be  dislocated  outwards  or 
inward r,  as  well  as  backwards ; ill  which  cases  the 
signs  are  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  lateral  dis- 
placement, which  is  respectively  present  in  each.  Thus, 
in  the  first,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  felt  behind,  and  to 
the  outside  of  the  external  condyle;  and  in  the  second,  the 
external  condyle  seems  unnaturally  prominent.  The  ulna 
alone  may  he  dislocated  backwards^  the  radius  maintain- 
ing- its  situation  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus. 
The  fore  arm  is  fixed  at  a right  angle  with  the  arm, 
and  much  pronated  by  the  drag  on  the  pronator  mus- 
cles, caused  by  the  separation  of  the  two  bones.  All 
these  varieties  now  mentioned  have  the  common  cha- 
racter of  great  prominence  of  the  olecranon  behind.  They 
may  all  be  reduced  by  similar  means,  the  readiest  and 
most  effectual  of  which  consists  in  the  surgeon  placing 
his  bent  knee  in  the  hollow  of  the  joint,  and  gradually 
flexing  the  articulation  still  more.  Each  bone  is  con- 
verted into  u lever,  for  which  the  knee  serves  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  thus  the  bones  are  disengaged  from  one 
another.  The  coronoid  process  is  lifted  out  of  its  bed, 
and  over  the  trochlea,  and  returns  to  its  true  position 
on  the  force  being  intermitted.  The  radius  may  be 
dislocated  forwards.  Tin’s  accident  is  not  rare  in  chil- 
dren, but  is  often  overlooked  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  reduced.  In  adults  it  is  rare,  bnt  is  also 
easy  of  reduction.  The  fore  arm  is  pronated  and  semi- 
flexed  ; the  head  of  the  radius  is  felt  as  a prominence 
in  front  of  the  humerus,  above  its  natural  place,  and 
may  be  seen  to  strike  against  the  humerus  on  bending 
the  elbow.  By  making  extension  by  the  hand,  the  bone 
is  brought  down.  A dislocation  of  the  radius  back- 
wards is  described,  but  is  very  rare.  The  head  of  the 
bone  projects  behind  the  outer  condyle,  and  may  be  at 
once  reduced  by  forcibly  bending  the  elbow. 

Ot  the  Dislocations  of  the  wrist  are  uncommon,  the  dis- 
wriai.  placements  attending  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  being  often  mistaken  for  (hem.  The  carpal 
bones  may,  however,  in  rare  cases,  be  dislocated  either 
forwards  or  backwards  on  the  radius  and  ulna.  These 
accidents  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  form  of  the 
projecting  bones,  if  (They  are  seen  at  an  early  period 
after  the  injury ; but  when  tumefaction  or  chronic 
thickening  has  taken  place,  they  may  be  confounded 
with  fracture  of  the  radius.  The  reduction  is  easy, 
but  the  usual  means  for  counteracting  inflammation 
must  be  afterwards  vigorously  pursued,  and  the  hand 
and  arm  confined  on  a splint.  A weak  joint  is  com- 
monly the  result.  The  radius  is  sometimes  separately 
thrown  upon  the  fore  port  of  the  carpus,  and  lodged 
upon  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  os  trapezium.  The 
outer  side  of  the  hand  is,  in  this  case,  twisted  back- 
wards, and  the  inner  forwards : the  extremity  of  the 
radius  can  be  felt  and  seen.  This,  and  the  separate 
dislocations  of  the  ulna,  which  are  rare,  do  not  require 
further  mention  in  this  place. 

Of  the  l The  dislocations  of  tne  thumb  and  fingers  are  gene- 
HmuL  rally  difficult  of  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness of  the  part  from  which  extension  has  to  be  made, 
the  great  strength  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  of  the 
muscles  which  resist  extension.  The  nature  of  the 
’injury  is  at  once  evident  Extension  is  to  be  made  by 


the  knot  called  the  clove-hitch,  which  becomes  tighter  the  Surgery, 
more  it  is  pulled  upon.  It  sometimes  happens  that  even  v— ■ * 
long'Contimied  extension  by  pulleys  fails  in  reducing  the  Didoca- 
disiocation*  of  the  thumb.  Under  such  circumstances,  Uona’ 
it  has  been  recommended  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  joint,  and  this  has  sometimes  succeeded,  but  it  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  joint ; and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  the  belter 
plan  to  leave  the  dislocation  unreduced,  as  a very  useful 
state  of  the  member  may  even  then  be  obtained. 

Diseases  of  the  Bones. — Under  this  head  we  shall  Diseuraol 
give  a brief  description  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  bone*, 
disease  affecting  the  osseous  tissue.  Bones  being  highly 
vascular  organs,  are  liable  to  most  of  those  diseases 
which  affect  the  rest  of  the  body  ; such  as  unnatural 
growth,  or  hypertrophy  ; deficient  growth,  or  atrophy ; 
inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  with  its  result*,— en- 
largement, ulceration  or  caries % suppuration,  mortifica- 
tion or  necrosis  and  morbid  deposits  or  growths.  The 
bones  present  great  variations  of  size  within  the  limits 
of  health  ; their  non -articular  eminences  are  well- 
marked,  in  proportion  to  the  muscularity  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  female,  for  instance,  they  are  leas  distinct 
than  in  the  inale  ; in  the  powerfully  muscular  man,  they 
are  at  the  maximum  of  development.  As  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  remarked,  a person  of  feeble  texture  and  in- 
dolent habits  has  the  bone  smooth,  thin,  and  light; 
while  with  the  powerful  muscular  frame  is  combined 
a dense  and  perfect  texture  of  bone,  where  every  spine 
and  tubercle  arc  well  developed.  Ami  thus  the  inert 
and  mechanical  provisions  of  the  bone  always  bear 
relation  to  the  muscular  power  of  the  limb ; and  exer- 
cise is  us  necessary  to  the  perfect  constitution  of  a 
bone,  as  it  is  to  the  perfection  of  a muscle.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  if  a limb  be  disused  from  para- 
lysis, the  bones  waste  us  well  as  the  muscles. 

Exoslodt  is  a term  now  restricted  to  tnmors  of  true  EiokumJ*. 
osseous  tissue,  growing  from  the  surfaces  of  bones: 
they  are  slow  in  their  progresa,  and  not  inclined  to  in- 
volve other  structures,  or  to  prove  hurtful  except  by 
their  site  or  position.  They  generally  commence  with- 
out assignable  cause,  and  are  more  prone  to  appear 
on  the  femur,  tibia,  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  cranial 
bones,  and  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  than  in  other 
bones : they  may  occur  either  with  a broad  or  narrow 
base.  This  disease  is  recognized  by  the  hardness  and 
fixity  of  the  swelling,  and  by  its  history.  If  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  remove  it,  this  may  be  usually 
accomplished  without  difficult)'  by  means  of  the  cutting 
pliers  if  it  be  pedunculated,  or  by  the  saw  if  its  attach- 
ment be  broad.  Care  is  to  be  afterwards  taken  to  sup- 
press inflammation,  which  is  apt  to  extend  along’  the 
bone  into  neighbouring  joints.  The  disease  is  not 
liable  to  return. 

There  are  two  forms  of  atrophy  of  bone,  indepen-  Atrophy, 
dently  of  those  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  is  absorbed 
through  the  pressure  of  some  encroaching  disease  : 
these  are  commonly  known  as  rickets  and  fragility  of 
the  bones.  The  former,  so  common  among  the  chil-  Rickets, 
drep  of  scrofulous  parents,  and  in  the  ill-nourished 
ones  of  the  lower  orders,  consists  in  a deficient  deposit 
of  earthy  matter,  the  animal  matter  being  probably  of 
an  unhealthy  quality.  In  this  disease  the  bones  are  so 
flexible,  that  they  bend  gradually  under  the  weight  that 
they  may  be  called  on  to  rapport,  or  under  the  ordinary 
continued  action  of  the  muscles.  The  lower  extremi- 
ties exhibit  deformity  first,  and  to  the  greatest  degree; 
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and  the  direction  in  which  they  become  bent  is  evidently 
influenced  by  tlte  superimposed  weight  : the  bend 
almost  always  appears  as  an  uggravatiou  of  the  natural 
curves  of  lias  bones.  The  rickety  lemur  has  always 
its  convexity  directed  forwards;  the  tibia  is  convex 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  fibula  follows  the  same 
direction.  When  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  system 
are  fully  restored,  the  deposition  of  earth  goes  on  in  its 
healthy  proportion,  the  animal  matter  becomes  healthy, 
and  the  bones  acquire  their  due  degree  of  strength  and 
hardness.  In  the  tibia  of  a rickety  child  Dr.  Davy 
found,  in  one  hundred  parts,  seventy  four  animal  mutter 
and  twenty -six  earthy,  instead  of  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  both.  Rickets,  as  already  hinted,  is  only  one 

Ct  of  a constitutional  disease.  It  is  usually  preceded 
puleues*  and  flabbiness  of  complexion,  impaired 
appetite,  disordered  assimilation,  with  unhealthy  evacu- 
ations, anti  enlarged  liver.  The  first  indication  of 
treatment  is  to  correct  the  constitutional  slave:  this  is 
to  be  done  by  attention  to  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  by 
attention  to  the  excretions,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
tonics.  It  has  been  attempted  to  favour  the  deposition 
of  more  earthy  material  in  the  bones  by  the  exhibition 
of  muriate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  soda,  in  minute 
doses,  long  repeated  ; but  experience  has  not  served  to 
confirm  the  hopes  of  benefit  from  these  remedies  that 
a consideration  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  hold  out.  With  regard  to  exercise,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  on 
account  of  the  increased  deformity  that  would  neces- 
sarily result.  The  child  is,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged 
to  play  about  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  bed.  If  the  affec- 
tion be  slight,  and  be  limited  to  the  legs,  further  dis- 
tortion may  be  iu  some  degree  prevented,  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  steel  spring  supports,  which  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpose  from  an  early  period. 

The  britlUruu  of  the  bones  in  old  age  is  due  to  an 
opposite  cause,  namely,  the  defective  deposit  of  animal 
matter,  so  as  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  die 
earthy  material.  Hut  this  slate  cun  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  morbid : it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  feeble  condi- 
tion of  the  powers  of  nutrition,  which  ensues  in  die 
advance  of  years,  and  it  will  vary  in  different  indivi- 
duals according  to  the  original  strength  of  constitution 
of  each,  and  according  to  die  freedom  from  exposure 
to  debilitating  influences.  This  fragititai  os'ittm  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  or  through  the  trochanters,  on  a very  slight 
fall.  “ When,’’  says  Sir  C.  Bell,  “ an  old  feeble  lady, 
who  has  long  kept  her  bed,  trips  on  the  carpet  and  falls 
on  her  haunch,  the  top  of  the  thigh-bone  is  shattered 
like  a piece  of  China.” 

There  are  several  forms  of  disease  which  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  texture  of  the  bonea,  by  the 
deposit  of  some  new  and  morbid  material  from  the 
blood  circulating  iu  their  (tores.  Among  these  we  do 
not  include  the  results  of  inflammation. 


Moliilits  amhun  is  a term  denoting  a peculiar  de- 
generation, by  which  the  bones  become  soft  and  wax- 
like, and  bend  during  life  into  very  distorted  shapes. 
The  cancel  I i and  minute  canals  of  the  bony  tissue  ure 
loaded  with  a lardaceuus  substance,  which  augments 
at  the  expense  of  the  natural  structure,  until  a mere 
papyraceous  shell  remains,  retaining  the  original  con- 
figuration of  the  part,  but  which  is  ho  soil  that  it  may 
be  readily  cut  with  a knife.  This  is  a rare  affection, 
of  alow  progress,  and  attended  with  pains  in  all  the 


tainted  bones.  The  subjects  of  it  are  usually  adults, 
iu  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posit, it  differ*  from  rickets.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms dial  occomjKiny  it  arc  such  as  denote  a grave 
disorder  of  the  nutritive  function.  Foetid  sweats  and 
abundant  urinary  sediments  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  these;  but  little  satisfactory  is  known  us 
to  the  nuture  or  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease, 
and  it  appears  to  advance  in  spite  of  remedies.  The 
distortions  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  females,  by  which  the 
cavity  is  rendered  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  extrusion 
of  the  talus  and  the  Cesarian  section  is  made  necessary, 
are  among  the  most  serious  evils  attendant  on  this 
affection.  The  sacrum  is  thrust  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  hotly  communicated  through  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, and  the  sockets  of  the  thigh-bones  being  kept  tip 
by  the  resistance  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  sometimes  almost  completely  obliterated  be- 
tween these  parts. 

The  foregoing  disease  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  malitjnitnt  formations  in  hone.  Of  these  there  are 
several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  usually  coincident 
with  the  same  diseased  growth  in  other  organs.  The 
first  is  very  apt  to  lie  present  in  middle-aged  or  elderly 
persons,  chiefly  females,  who  have  been  affected  with 
the  ordinary  cancer  of  the  breast.  It  is  an  interstitial 
deposit  within  the  medullary  cavity  and  cancelli  of  the 
bone,  formed  from  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, not  expanding  the  bone,  but  causing  its  gradual 
absorption,  so  that  such  a bone  when  macerated  ex- 
hibits numerous  holes  and  deficiencies,  us  though 
worm-eaten.  Such  bones  are  of  course  rendered  very 
brittle,  and  give  way  often  on  mere  muscular  exertion, 
at  such  places  as  have  suffered  the  most  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  morbid  growth.  These  bones  may  be 
fractured  as  the  patient  turns  himself  in  bed.  The 
accident  is  accompanied  with  very  little  injury  to  the 
surrounding  textures,  and  scarcely  any  blood  is  effused. 
No  attempts  at  reparation  are  made,  and  indeed  such 
occurrences,  as  they  mark  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
general  malady,  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of  a 
sjieedy  dissolution. 

Another  form  in  which  cancer  attacks  the  bones  is  that 
of  the  medullary  or  luematoid  tumor,  developed  in  the 
interior  of  their  cancelli.  This  may  occasion  a swelling 
perceptible  externally,  and  by  its  softness  and  elasticity 
giving  a very  deceptive  feel  of  fluctuation  to  the  fingers. 
If  seated  near  a large  artery,  it  may  also  acquire  from 
it  a very  perceptible  puUatiou,  which  will  have  some- 
thing of  the  diffused  and  expansive  throb  of  an  aneu- 
rism. This  form  of  disease  may  occur  in  any  bone : it 
often  affects  many  at  the  same  time ; but  the  cranial 
bones,  the  humerus,  and  lemur  are  those  most  liable  to 
it.  It  generally  appears  at  an  earlier  age  than  ordinary 
cancer,  and  may  consist  either  of  a uniform  size-like 
mass  of  new  material,  or  of  a more  vascutur  multilocu- 
lar  tumor,  containing  in  its  cavities  blood,  serum,  or 
cerebriform  structure.  This  last  is  the  fungus  herma- 
todt's  of  Hey,  and  is  a malignant  disease  of  very  active 
powers  of  growth.  If  allowed  to  remain,  it  encroaches 
on  the  surrounding  parts,  and,  approaching  the  skin, 
may  burst  through  it,  and  expand  as  n bleeding  and 
rapidly  protruding  fungus.  Amputation  performed  at 
this  stage  has  often  proved  ineffectual,  the  same  disease 
recurring  in  the  textures  of  the  slump.  And  indeed 
the  alternative  afforded  by  the  operation,  where  it  is 
practicable,  even  ut  a much  earlier  stage,  is  so  poor  a 
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Snr%*rj.  one,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  not  accele- 
rote  death  more  often  than  it  will  eradicate  the  disease 
luue°”  ***  ^rotn  ^ie  >iy'‘tcni.  There  are,  however,  coses  of  un- 
doubted authenticity  on  record,  where  the  disease  has 
not  re-appeared  elsewhere,  after  early  amputation,  at 
least  during  a period  of  several  years. 

In  a third  variety,  the  morbid  growth  forms  a tumor 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the 
latter  itself  remaining  nearly  in  its  natural  state.  The 
new  texture  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  consistence 
and  colour.  It  sometimes  is  soft  and  vascular,  and  of 
a dark  sanious  appearance,  not  unlike  coagulated  blood, 
and  into  this  there  may  shoot  a forest  of  spicule  and 
larnime  of  osseous  tissue  from  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
When  macerated,  the  new  bone  wears  the  very  beautiful 
appearance  often  exhibited  in  museums  under  the 
name  of  sj>icular  or  lamellar  erostmis:  but  the  osseous 
transformation  seems  an  unessential  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. Tins  variety  occurs  more  often  in  the  head  than 
elsewhere.  At  other  times  the  growth  is  of  moderate 
consistence,  and  similar  in  general  aspect  to  a mass  of 
brain ; but  more  frequently  it  is  of  considerable  firm- 
ness, and  in  parts  approximates  to  the  cartilaginous 
condition,  and  contains  gritty  particles. 

Acute  in-  fnjlammation  of  bone  occurs  in  several  forms.  Acute 
iJammition  inflammation  of  the  whole  shaft  of  the  femur  or  the 
° onc‘  tibia  sometimes  follows  a slight  blow,  or  exposure  to 
cold,  in  children,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  are  ill  fed  and  poorly  clothed.  At  the  onset  there 
is  great  and  deep-sent ed  pain  of  the  limb,  aggravated  by 
pressure,  with  shivering*  and  all  the  other  digits  of  se- 
vere symptomatic  fever.  The  motions  of  the  part  can 
no  longer  be  performed,  and  the  patient  refuses  to 
bear  bis  weight  on  the  leg.  The  whole  limb,  in  the 
interval  of  the  joints,  swells,  and  in  the  course  of  a week 
or  more  fluctuation  becomes  apparent,  pus  having 
formed  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone, 'and  burst 
out  under  the  muscles.  If  the  case  be  neglected,  the 
matter  extends  in  various  directions  among  the  soft 
textures,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  skin  in  different 
places.  If  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  be  now  explored 
with  a probe,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  found  bare,  and 
bathed  in  pus,  and  this  sometimes  so  extensively,  that 
the  entire  shaft  is  uncovered  and  dead.  The  most  ac- 
tive measures  are  demanded  from  the  very  first  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  to  arrest  (Ire  morbid  action. 
Leeches,  fomentations,  with  brisk  aperients,  an*  to  be 
employed,  and  the  part  frequently  examined,  with  a 
view  to  detect  the  first  evidence  of  fluctuation,  after 
which  a free  opening  is  to  be  made.  If  the  symptoms 
are  unrernitted  during  a week,  even  though  fluctuation 
be  not  perceptible,  it  is  best  to  make  an  explorative 
puncture,  because  matter  may  form  at  that  great 
depth  without  giving  the  ordinary  evidence  to  the 
fingers,  and  an  early  evacuation  is  most  important  to 
prevent  its  burrowing  and  extending  to  other  parts. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  ufFcction,  so  severe  as  we 
have  now  described,  terminates  before  the  limb  is  ren- 
dered utterly  useless,  by  the  destruction  of  nearly  the 
whole  bone,  and  amputation  becomes  the  only  resource. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  surface  of  bone 
is  usually  partial,  and  connected  with  some  constitu- 
tional taint,  such  as  syphilis,  or  the  mercurial  cachexy. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  exposed  situations,  as  on  the  shin, 
border  of  the  ulna,  or  the  cranial  arch,  and  the  swelling 
occasioned  by  it  is  termed  a nmie.  Node*  vary  much 
in  their  activity.  Matter  may  form  between  the  peri- 


osteum and  bone,  and  may  even  open  on  the  skin.  The  Sarsrery. 
surface  of  the  bone  is  then  found  bare,  spongy,  and  in-  k 
dined  to  exfoliate.  Or  matter  once  formed  may  be 
re-absorbed  by  the  aid  of  blisters  repeatedly  applied  >onc’ 
over  the  part.  Even  though  suppuration  do  not  occur, 
the  bone  will  swell  and  become  spongy,  new  bone  being 
deposited,  and  the  periosteum  thickened  by  an  infiltra- 
tion of  lymph,  this  forming  the  chronic  node.  The 
general  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  principles  laid 
down  in  the  article  Mkdicinp..  The  local  applications 
are  leeches,  fomentations  in  the  early  stage,  blisters, 
iodine,  or  mercurial  plasters  in  the  chronic  stages. 

Chronic  Inflammation  may  attack  an  entire  bone,  and  Chronic  in- 
even  several  nones,  as  a consequence  of  some  constitu-  lUnmwtion 
tionol  complaint,  the  bones  most  liable  to  it  being  those  °f  bonc* 
of  the  leg.  Its  access  is  gradual,  with,  pain  of  a dull, 
heavy  kind,  and  deep-seated  tenderness.  The  affected 
bones  enlarge,  the  limb  acquires  a large  misshapen 
appearance,  the  muscles  falling  away  from  inaction.  This 
state  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  some 
slight  accidental  injury,  acting  in  union  with  some  pre- 
disposing cause,  and  in  such  instances  the  inflamma- 
tion may  run  so  high  at  the  seat  of  the  injury  as  to 
terminate  in  the  death  of  more  or  less  of  the  bone. 

This  is  what  is  technically  called  necrosis ; the  dead 
portion  is  detached  by  a slow  absorption  of  the  living 
bone  in  contact  with  it,  and  becomes  loose,  under  the 
name  of  sequestrum*  This  lies  in  tx  cavity,  surrounded 
bv  a mass  either  of  newly  deposited  bone,  or  of  old 
bone  modified  by  inflammation,  and  from  the  surface  of 
the  cavity  pus  is  secreted,  which  makes  its  way  out- 
wards through  apertures  in  its  sides,  termed  cloacee. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bone  con-  Treatment* 
sists  of  all  those  measures  which  lend  to  improve  the 
general  heath,  with  rest,  leeches,  fomentations,  and 
counter-irritants  to  the  bone.  Alterative  mercurial 
medicines  are  generally  of  service,  with  iodine,  quinine, 
or  sarsaparilla,  according  to  circumstances.  When  a 
portion  of  bone  dies,  the  local  swelling,  the  pain,  the 
discharge  of  mutter  continue,  and  a probe  introduced 
into  the  aperture  commonly  enables  the  surgeon  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  the  sequestrum.  If  this  be  large, 
there  will  probably  be  several  cloaca*,  but  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  si*e  of 
the  dead  portion.  Under  these  circumstances  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time  having  elapved  to  allow  of  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sequestrum  from  the  yet  living 
parts,  incisions  arc  to  be  made  down  to  the  diseased 
bone,  large  enough  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  frag- 
ment. As  it  commonly  happens  that  it  is  too  large  to 
be  withdrawn  through  the  cloacte,  the  new  bone  that 
encloses  it  Is  to  he  cut  through  either  with  trephine, 
chisel,  or  saw.  The  sequestrum  having  been  disen- 
gaged, the  wound  is  to  be  dressed  with  lint  and  a poul- 
tice, the  external  part  being  left  open  to  give  escape  to 
loose1  particles  with  the  discharge,  and  then  healing  by 
granulation.  The  operation  now  described  is  some- 
times a very  severe  one,  and  it  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  suffering  from  the  tenderness  of  the  in- 
flamed bone;  but  the  relief  that  follows  it  is  so  imme- 
diate and  permanent  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  iU» 
advisability  at  an  early  period,  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  where  a sequestrum  has  been  ascertained  to 
exist.  There  is  nooiher  cure;  the  sequestrum  cannot, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  be  abeorlicd  or  dissolved  by 
the  pits  that  bathes  its  surface,  and  the  patient  is 
doomed  to  unceasing  torture  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  to 
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Surety,  the  inconvenience*  of  an  useless  limb,  as  long;  as  ihe 
v— ^ sequestrum  remains.  Amputation  has  often  been  de- 

Disease*  of  sired  and  performed  for  an  old  necrosis,  but  surely  the 

bont.  operation  just  described  is  in  most  instances  to  be  much 
preferred. 

When  the  surface  of  a bone  is  destroyed,  either  by 
being  stripped  of  it*  periosteum,  or  by  the  progress  of 
an  ulcer,  or  by  any  other  cause,  the  dead  part  will  se- 
parate a*  a lamina  from  the  sound  part  below.  This  is 
termed  exfoliation.  It  differs  from  the  process  last- 
mentioned  in  the  absence  of  any  new  bone  thrown  out 
over  that  which  has  lost  vitality,  so  that  there  is  rarely 
any  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  dead  portion. 

AWeu  la  An  occasional  consequence  of  deep-seated  inflamma- 
ne*  tion  in  bone  is  absent.  It  w’ould  appear  that  a degree 
of  this  morbid  process,  which  would  terminate  in  ne- 
crosis in  the  compact  texture  of  a bone,  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  abscess  in  the  cancellated  or  more  vascu- 
lar and  extensible  part.  The  abscess  is  chronic, 
rounded,  circumscribed,  and  lined  by  u cyst.  The  sur- 
rounding bone  Weenies  den.se  and  thickened,  but  there 
may  be  little  swelling  apparent  externally.  These  ab- 
scesses occur  in  the  dipioe  of  the  flat  bones,  and  in  the 
tpougy  extremities  of  the  long  hones.  The  tibia  seems 
peculiarly  prone  to  be  the  seat  of  them.  They  are 
characterized  by  deep-seated,  severe,  aching  pain,  con- 
fined to  a limited  space,  and  incessant  through  many 
months  or  year*.  The  only  effectual  treatment  will  lie 
to  cut  down  upon  (he  bone,  and  to  trephine  over  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  pain,  as  recommended  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie.  If  matter  lie  found,  relief  is  at  once  obtained. 
If  not  (and  this  has  happened),  the  patient  is  not 
necessarily  in  a much  worse  condition  than  before,  for 
the  aperture  made  by  the  trephine  is  soon  filled  up  by 
granulation. 

Carle*.  Caries  is  a term  not  limited  by  custom  to  any  one 
diseased  condition  of  bone.  If  an  ulcer  over  the  shin 
penetrate  to  the  bone,  it  occasions  inflammatory  action 
on  its  surface,  with  some  enlargement,  and  a state  of 
spongy  softening.  The  bone  is  carious.  Again,  if  the 
cancel li  of  the  tarsal  bone*  take  on  a chronic  stru- 
mous inflammation,  leading  to  n thickening  of  their  me- 
dullary membrane,  and  a morbid  deposit  in  the  cells, 
by  which  parts  are  necrosed,  other  parts  suppurate, 
and  the  osseous  texture  become*  greatly  altered  in  con- 
sistence : this  too  is  caries.  The  latter  form  of  disease 
is  tar  the  more  important,  and  is  always  associated  with 
a disorder  of  the  constitution  of  a scrofulous  kind.  It 
attack*  for  the  most  part  the  irregular  bones,  which 
have  a large  quantity  of  the  cancellated  tissue,  such  as 
the  vertebra?  and  the  tarsus,  and  the  Mime  form  of  dis- 
ease is  common  in  the  spongy*  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  Its  first  progress  is  insidious,  gradual,  and 
not  marked  by  much  puiu  or  swelling,  the  only 
symptom  being  some  uneasiness  in  walking,  or  when 
the  bone  is  in  any  way  subjected  to  continued  pressure. 
As  the  slow  results  of  the  inflammation  become  deve- 
loped, swelling  occurs  from  the  participation  of  the 
soft  parts,  the  periosteum,  synovial  membranes,  and 
surrounding  cellular  texture,  in  the  morbid  action,  the 
tenderness  increases,  the  figure  of  the  affected  region  is 
altered,  its  hollows  are  filled  up,  anil  it  assume*  the 
form  of  a rounded  uniform  tumor.  Meanwhile  matter 
is  being  deposited  cither  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  structures,  or  in  both,  and  ab- 
scesses appear  and  open  on  the  surface  by  ulceration. 
Portion*  of  the  cancelli  also  perish,  and  the  joints  arc 


destroyed.  This  condition  of  part*  may  continue  a Surgery, 
very  considerable  period,  without  amendment  or  dele-  -v*-" 
rioration  ; and  if  the  general  health  is  such  as  to  with-  C&ric*. 
stand  the  flappings  of  the  disease,  anchylosis  may  occur 
between  the  affected  bones,  the  dead  tissues  may  be 
evacuated,  and  the  morbid  action  in  those  that  remain 
may  gradually  pass  into  un  inactive  state,  and  the  pa- 
tient recover  after  many  years,  without  the  loss  of  the 
limb.  But  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
common  course  of  this  serious  affection.  The  health 
become*  in  general  too  much  undermined  to  warrant 
hopes  of  the  life  of  the  patient  being  preserved,  unless  the 
system  also  be  relic ved  from  the  morbid  influence  of 
the  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  counsel  the  removal  of  the  part. 

If  the  affection  be  of  small  extent,  limited  to  a parti- 
cular bone,  and  superficially  situated,  incisions  should 
be  made  upon  it,  so  us  to  expose  it  entirely  to  view, 
and  all  that  can  be  removed  is  then  to  be  chiselled  or 
scraped  away,  and  a surface  of  healthy  bone  left  to 
granulate  and  heal,  which  it  will  readily  do,  and  thus 
cut  short  the  misery  and  protracted  anxiety  of  years. 

But  it  too  frequently  happens  that  this  circumscribed 
operation  would  be  insufficient  to  exterminate  the  dis- 
eased parts,  the  affection  being  so  general  as  to  occu- 
py the  principal  portion  of  some  particular  segment  of  a 
limb.  There  is  then  no  alternative,  if  the  general 
heullh  be  dangerously  impaired,  but  to  separate  the 
entire  part  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  Accordingly 
am  pu  tut  ions  in  the  civil  hospital*  are  performed  for  this 
disease  in  some  or  other  of  its  forms  more  often  than 
for  all  other  cause*  combined.  And  yet  modern  sur- 
gery has  to  boast  of  a very  considerable  diminution  in 
the  total  number  of  amputations,  by  reason  partly 
of  the  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  disease  in  it* 
early  stages,  and  partly  of  the  partial  operations  which 
are  now  frequently  practised  in  instances  where  it  used 
to  be  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  whole  limb. 

Of  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Bums  and  Scalds  are  among  the  severest  injuries  ®unw  *nd 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  body,  and  from  their  pecu-  ***”** 
liar  nature  have  generally  received  special  attention 
from  writers  on  practical  surgery.  They  differ  from 
one  another  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  the  parts  affected 
by  them,  burns  often  destroying  the  entire  skin,  and 
even  die  textures  subjacent  to  it ; while  the  effects  of 
scalds  are  confined  to  the  surface  to  which  the  heated 
liquid  is  applied.  These  varieties  of  injury  may,  how- 
ever, be  conveniently  spoken  of  together.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  heat  applied  to  the  body  is  a smarting 
pain,  soon  followed  by  a redness,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture ha*  been  at  all  high,  by  the  formation  of  vesica- 
tion*, the  cuticle  being  raised  from  the  true  skill  by 
serum  poured  out  by  the  excited  vessels  of  that  struc- 
ture. A still  greater  heat  will  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  integument,  and  reduce  it  to  a blackened  mass. 

Any  of  these  degrees  of  injury,  if  confined  to  a small 
spot,  are  trivial ; but  they  become  dangerous  and  fatal 
by  their  diffusion  over  un  extensive  surface  of  the  body. 

In  the  latter  case  they  arouse  wide-spread  inflamma- 
tion, and  corresponding  constitutional  symptoms,  and 
interfere  besides  with  the  function  of  one  of  the  most 
important  secreting  organs  in  the  (economy.  Thu*  a 
superficial  scald  of  the  whole  body  proves  as  rapidly 
fatal  to  life  as  a bum  involving  a much  greater  destruc- 
tion of*  tissue,  provided  it  be  of  limited  area. 
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Surgery.  Those  burn*  that  seriously  affect  the  constitution  may 
be  termed  constitutionai,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
Burnt  And  ihwt  art.  chiefly  important  from  their  topical  effects,  and 
Sctlda.  which  may  be  stylesl  local.  We  shall  briefly  consider 
these  in  order.  Collapse,  sudden  and  extreme,  follows 
an  extensive  bnm  as  certainly  ns  it  does  the  tearing  of 
a limb  from  the  body.  The  sense  of  cold  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  and  often  seems  to  engage  the  whole 
attention  of  the  sufferer : the  countenance  is  pallid  and 
terror-stricken,  and  the  voice  wild.  Vomiting  very 
generally  supervenes  if  there  is  any  attempt  at  reaction, 
and  this  vomiting:  will  recur  again  and  again,  and  is  at 
once  excited  by  whatever  enters  the  Stomach.  If  these 
symptoms  continue  several  hours,  the  patient  cannot 
survive,  but  dies  from  the  effects  of  shuck,  with  more 
or  less  attempt  at  redaction.  To  a person  under  these 
circumstances,  ammonia,  opium,  and  wine  are  indis- 
pensable from  the  first,  and  should  be  administered  in 
small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, be  thrown  into  the  large  bowel  in  the  ibrm  of 
enema.  They  soothe  the  nervous  system,  and  encou- 
rage a revival  of  the  drooping  energies  of  life : it  is 
needless  to  say  that  warmth  must  be  added  to  these. 
The  topical  application  to  be  made  in  such  cases  will 
consist  of  oily  substances,  which  are  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  patient.  In  less  extensive  burns,  attended 
with  destruction  of  skin,  but  without  very  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  much  difference  of  opinion  did 
and  does  prevail  as  to  the  local  treatment  most  suitable. 
The  stimulant  plan,  known  as  that  of  Kentish,  of 
smearing  over  the  burnt  parts  a liniment  containing 
turpentine,  has  received  the  sanction  of  general  expe- 
rience, and  is  the  one  most  followed  in  this  country. 
An  extraordinary  relief  from  pain  is  often  known  to 
ensue  on  this  application  being  made,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  expedite  those  processes  which  end  in  the 
detachment  of  tlie  dead  from  the  living  parts  by  sti- 
mulating the  vessels  of  the  latter:  there  is  no  doubt 
that  turpentine  will  penetrate  through  a hard  dry 
slough  of  the  integument.  In  all  instances  the  element 
will  have  acted  with  varying  intensity  on  different  jmrts; 
and  while  some  will  have  been  completely  scorched  up, 
others  will  have  lieen  only  singed,  and  the  cuticle  raised 
in  blisters.  These  last  will  have  to  lie  treated  in  a 
different  manner.  If  the  vesication*  Ik?  large,  they  may 
be  snipped ; but  the  epidermis  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  as  it  forms  the  most  appropriate  covering  to 
the  excoriated  surface  beneath.  Over  this,  and  such 
parts  aa  may  have  been  deprived  of  it,  the  best  appli- 
cation is  a mixture  of  oil  and  lime-water,  which  admits 
of  being  easily  smeared  on  with  a featlier,  and  renewed 
without  disturliance  to  the  patient,  or  simple  cerate 
may  be  spread  on  lint,  and  confined  by  bandages. 
These  methods  of  treatment  will  apply  respectively  to 
burns  of  slighter  extent.  Cold  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
all  large  bums,  from  the  depressing  influence  it  exerts 
on  the  entire  system ; but  it  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  as  a remedy  in  slight  burns  of 
the  extremities.  It  is  inadmissible  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  this  as  in  moat  other  cases. 

Death  may  occur  either  before  re -action,  or  from  die 
secondary  consequences  of  the  injury  during  the  in- 
flammatory stage  in  the  wounds,  or  from  certain  in- 
ternal complications  arising  out  of  it;  or,  lastly,  in  the 
course  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  from  the  slow 
advance  of  debility,  hectic,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
the  effects  of  protracted  and  profuse  suppuration  from 


the  sores  left  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  Bron-  Surgery, 
chilis  and  diarrharm  are  not  unfrequent  precursors  of 
death  at  the  early  period  mentioned,  and  their  accession  Burns  mad 
has  been  commonly  assigned  to  the  vicarious  activity  of  SgaUa. 
those  surfaces,  induced  by  the  interruption  caused  to 
die  cutaneous  function.  But  though  the  truth  of  this 
explanation  may  be  doubted,  it  may  ferve  to  evince  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  die  secretions  of  those  mem- 
branes by  suitable  medicines.  Where  the  person  has 
been  enveloped  in  flames  tor  some  moments,  some  of  the 
flame  may  have  been  inhaled,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
scorched  the  mouth  uud  glottis,  and  necessarily  have 
excited  inflammation  capable  of  penetrating  along  the 
hronchiul  surface.  Ulcers  ill  the  duodenum  have  been 
found  in  many  cases  of  death  after  recent  burns,  and  in 
some  instances  these  have  been  the  occasion  of  death, 
by  opening  the  artery  running  between  that  intestine 
and  the  pancreas  ; but  what  may  be  the  connexion,  if 
any,  between  these  ulcers  and  the  bum,  does  not  yet 
appear.  It  has  been  remarked  by  those  who  have  had 
large  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  terrible  effects  of 
fire  on  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  lull  victims  to 
it  in  great  numbers  every  year  in  our  large  (owns, 
from  the  imperfect  care  of  their  parents,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufactories,  that  the  issue  depends  in 
no  small  degree  on  the  situation  or  region  of  the  burn. 

Those  of  die  trunk  arr,  arteris  panbtu , more  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  the  extremities,  and  those  of  the 
buck  Uian  those  of  the  front  of  the  body ; the  reason 
whereof  appears  to  be  this  chiefly,  that  the  means  of 
relief  cannot  lie  so  well  applied  and  retained  on  one 
part  as  on  another,  and  that  certain  bums  mechanically 
interfere  more  with  the  processes  necessary  to  life.  A 
patient  with  an  extensive  burn  on  the  back  cannot  rest 
or  deep  except  in  on  unnatural  posture,  and  soon  be- 
comes exhausted. 

The  ulcers  remaining  after  burns  that  have  been  Ulcer*  «*- 
nt tended  with  great  destruction  of  the  cutaneous  tex-  maining 
ture,  are  often  very  intractable.  It  is  in  these  large  ft^tcr  hums, 
suppurating  surfaces  that  the  inter-dependence  of  local 
and  constitutional  conditions  it  best  exhibited,  and  most 
necessary  to  be  closely  watched,  with  the  view  of 
determining  on  treatment.  Exuberant  and  florid,  or 
flabby  and  pule  granulutioim,  co-cxist  with  and  respec- 
tively mark  strength  or  debility  in  the  powers  of  the 
system  ; and  the  ulcerative  or  sloughing  process,  from 
time  to  time  recurring  without  any  obvious  local  cause, 
sufficiently  attest  *ome  fault  in  the  nutritive  functions 
of  the  whole  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness, 
the  hectic,  thr  diarrhoea,  the  pulmonary  disorder,  which 
are  so  frequently  the  forerunners  of  dissolution  in  the 
course  of  these  protracted  ulcers,  are  themselves  generally 
the  consequence  of  the  drain  of  the  system  from  the  sores. 

The^e  are  cases  where  the  efforts  of  nature  arc  especially 
to  lie  seconded  by  art : there  is  no  disease  to  combat,  only 
the  reparative  action  has  to  be  sustained.  For  this 
purpose  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  as 
they  arise,  regard  being  paid  to  this  general  rule,  that 
all  the  functions  should  be  preserved  in  as  healthy  n 
state  as  possible.  In  the  local  treatment  a great  variety 
of  remedies  have  been  employed,  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  They  act  on  the  principle  either  of  excluding 
the  air,  or  of  protecting  the  newly  forming  skin,  or  of 
stimulating  or  enfeebling  the  action  of  the  sore.  Among 
them  are  chalk,  calamine  powder,  lotions  of  alum,  sul- 
phate of  xinr,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  simple  lint  used  as  a 
compress,  Ac. 
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Surgery.  The  cicatrices  left  after  burns  are  very  prone  to  cmv 
tract  and  to  deform,  or  render  Useless  IM  purls  of  the 
leftafter*  bodX  011  wb*cb  they  situated.  Thus  cicatrices  on  the 
burn*.  neck  will  drag  down  the  cheeks  and  under  dip,  so  as  to 
expose  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ; the  eyelids  may  be  per- 
manently everted,  the  flexures  of  the  joints  made  rigid, 
the  fingers  or  the  whole  band  puckered  up  by  these 
consequences  of  so  great  a loss  of  the  healthy  struc- 
tures ; and  but  little  can  be  done  to  avert  these  lament- 
able occurrcuces.  They  depend  on  an  interstitial 
absorption  of  a portion  of  the  substance  of  the  cicatrix, 
so  that  what  remains  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face, and  the  surrounding  parts  are  drawn  in  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  During  the  healing,  such  a pos- 
ture may  be  preserved  as  may  have  the  effect  of 
moulding  the  contraction  to  the  most  convenient  direc- 
tion; and  it  is  sometimes  possible,  by  incising  or  cutting 
out  old  and  rigid  cicatrices,  and  healing  them  anew  with 
more  attention  to  position,  to  correct  deformities  both 
unseemly  aud  disabling. 

Of  thf.  Effects  of  Cold. 

Effects  of  These  vary  much  with  the  powers  of  resistance 
*°  * in  different  persons.  The  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries will  suffer  from  a degree  of  cold  which  those 
of  colder  regions  ordinarily  experience ; and  persons 
debilitated  by  want  of  food,  by  fatigue,  or  other 
causes,  will  be  lc*w  able  to  bear  a low  tempera- 
ture than  those  who  generate  much  animal  heat,  and 
are  provided  with  the  means  of  (economising  it  by 
proper  clothing.  The  benumbing  effects  of  cold  on 
the  whole  system  are  manifested  by  torpor  and  somno- 
lence ; ami  these,  if  allowed  to  gain  ground,  lead  to  a 
complete  indifference  to  life,  under  which  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  blindly  lies  down  to  sleep,  never  after- 
wards to  awake.  The  instance  of  Dr.  Solandcr  is  well 
known,  who,  on  an  excursion  into  Terra  del  Fuego, 
after  warning  his  companions  not  to  yield  to  the  in- 
clination to  sleep,  which  he  foresaw  the  iuleuse  cold 
would  occasion,  was  the  first  to  give  way  to  its  irre- 
sistible influence,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  persevering 
exertions  of  his  comrades  in  urging,  aud  even  com- 
pelling him  to  walk.  This  deep  sleep  is  apparently 
the  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

But  the  local  effects  of  cold  are  those  which  most 
frequently  come  under  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 
Parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  cold,  such  as  the  extre- 
mities, the  nose  or  ears,  l-ecomc  at  first  of  a dull  red 
colour,  from  the  atonic  dilatution  of  the  small  vessels, 
and  the  accumulation  within  litem  of  the  blood,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  impelled  more  feebly  by  the  central 
organ.  A further  degTee  of  cold  will  drive  this  blood 
from  all  the  smaller  vessels,  and  occasion  a great  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  part,  which  then  becomes 
deprived  of  feeling  and  motion,  and  may  be  actually 
frozen,  though  thin  happens  far  less  often  than  is  ima- 
gined. The  part  thus  affected  may  be  destroyed,  but 
more  often  vitality  will  return  with  returning  warmth, 
and  a restoration  of  the  circulation.  This  re-action  is  very 
prone  to  run  on  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  to  be  con- 
verted into  inflammation,  having  a tendency  to  terminate 
rapidly  either  in  vesication  or  sloughing,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  previous  cold.  To  prevent  these  con- 
sequences, the  utmost  care  is  required  not  to  allow 
re-action  to  be  completely  established  until  the  tone  of 
the  affected  vessels  shall  liave  been,  in  some  measure, 
restored  ; and  this  is  best  secured  by  applying  warmth 


very  gradually  by  frictions  with  snow  or  mow-water  Surgery, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward*  by  warm  flannels.  v—“ 

The  temperature  of  the  parts,  when  regained,  should 
be  preserved  uniform  by  fomentation ; or  if  sloughs  eoW 
are  forming,  by  poultices,  which  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  dead  parts  separate,  the  sores  being 
afterwards  treated  as  usual.  The  complaint  called 
chilblain  is  the  result  of'  often-repeated  exposure  to 
cold  not  excessive.  The  Augers  or  toes  are  swollen, 
and  of  a dull  red  colour,  the  vessels  having  become 
dilated,  and  retarding  the  flow  of  blood.  These  may 
advance  to  suppuration  in  consequence  of  undue  re- 
action following  any  unusual  exposure,  in  which  case 
they  urc  to  be  poulticed  ; but  in  general  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  from  lime  to  time  with  stimulating  embroca- 
tions, with  the  view  of  restoring  the  healthy  contrac- 
tility to  the  minute  blood-vessels.  Regular  and  brisk 
exercise,  and  sufficiently  warm  clothing,  with  ft  nutri- 
tious diet,  are  the  best  preventives  against  (his  and  other 
disorders  arising  from  external  cold. 

Op  Hernia. 

Hernia  is  understood  to  mean,  the  protrusion  of  any  HeraU. 
vise  us  from  its  natural  cavity  ; but  the  term,  when 
used  alone,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  surgery,  is 
limited  to  protrusion  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  such 
being  infinitely  the  moel  frequent.  Traumatic  hernia 
from  the  cranial  cavity  has  been  already  spoken  of;  and 
hernia  of  the  lungs  may  take  place,  in  rare  instances, 
through  the  walls  of  the  thorax;  but  the  physiological 
construction  of  the  latter  cavity  is  such  as  to  predispose 
against  this  protrusion,  there  being  ever  a teudeucy  for 
parts  on  its  exterior  to  be  drawn  into  it,  rather  than  for 
its  natural  contents  to  be  forced  out.  On  the  contrary, 
the  abdominal  viscera  arc  constantly  pressed  upou  on 
all  sides  by  the  walls  which  enclose  them.  Nothing 
can  enter  this  cavity  except  by  a direct  extraneous  pro- 
pulsion, as  when  the  food  is  driven  forwards  into  the 
slomuch  by  the  rapid  peristaltic  action  of  the  gullet; 
but  the  compression  continually  exerted  by  the  parietes 
on  the  viscera  is  a never-ceasing  cause  tending  to 
produce  their  expulsion  at  any  point  weaker  than  the 
Test.  Now,  the  abdominal  walls  are  of  very  uuequal 
strength,  being  formed  partly  by  bone,  and  partly  by 
muscles  with  their  tendons,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to 
allow  certain  structures  naturally  to  pu*s  though  them  in 
determinate  situations.  It  is  almost  invariably  at  such 
natural  apertures,  or  passages  through  the  walls,  that 
the  viscera  are  found  to  protrude.  Sometimes  there  is 
a predisposition  to  hernia  in  the  special  original  con- 
formation of  the  parts,  winch  may  be  favoured  by  all 
causes  known  to  affect  the  healthy  development  and  nu- 
trition of  the  foetus  or  infant.  Even  where  there  may  be 
no  hernia*  existiug,  considerable  varieties  in  the  strength 
of  the  defences  at  the  various  apertures  are  met  with, 
and  are  well  known  to  all  conversant  in  dissections.  But 
the  most  common  occasion  of  herniw  is  to  be  found  in 
the  undue  draining  and  pressure  to  which  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  are  subjected  in  the  pursuit  of  laborious 
employments  in  large  towns,  where  the  natural  powers 
are  but  too  often  over-taxed.  Frequent  repetition  of 
this  will  by  degrees  stretch  and  dilate  the  parts,  until 
at  length  a sudden  effort  will  thrust  tire  viscus  lying 
next  the  weak  point  among  the  structures  forming  the 
wall,  or  through  them,  so  as  to  form  a subcutaneous 
tumor- 
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Surgery.  The  viscera  usually  thus  protruding,  are  those  which 
■"S''-"-'  lie  loose  ami  freely  moveable  in  the  cavity— viz.,  the 
Hernia.  intestines  and  omentum ; but  sometimes  the  bladder, 
or  an  ovary,  mav  be  found  in  the  tumor.  The 
consequences  may  b©  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  patient,  because  it  is  possible  for  the  functions  of 
the  part  to  continue  to  be  regularly  performed,  not- 
withstanding its  displacement ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  so  severe  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal  If 
these  functions  are  interrupted.  If  a vincas  lie  freely 
hi  the  hernial  tumor,  und  admit  of  being  replaced  by 
making  pressure  on  its  exterior  or  otherwise,  it  will 
transmit  the  faeculent  matters  as  well  as  if  it  remained 
within  the  abdomen,  and  the  hernia  is  then  called  a 
reducible  one.  If  there  be  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the 
performance  of  its  office,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  adherenccs  which 
it  has  contracted  to  the  wall  of  the  new  cavity  in  which 
it  lies,  the  hernia  is  termed  irreducible.  But  when  the 
function  of  the  protruded  organ  is  completely  arrested, 
and  the  circulation  through  it  is  obstructed  by  a con- 
strict  ion  of  the  passage  through  which  it  has  escaped, 
the  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated,  and  the  danger  to 
life  is  imminent  as  long  as  this  condition  remains.  A 
hernia  may  exist  for  years  without  any  strangulation 
taking  place,  and,  provided  proper  precautions  be  ob- 
served, may  be  borne  with  impunity  throughout  life ; 
but  accident  or  unforeseen  causes  may  at  any  time  occa- 
sion strangulation,  and  pul  u speedy  termination  to  life. 

The  subject  of  abdomiual  hernia*  has  received  ex- 
treme attention,  and  the  most  ample  illustration  at  the 
hands  of  modern  surgeons;  and  the  beneficial  results 
flowing  from  their  labours  in  this  important  field  arc 
among  the  greatest  triumphs  which  science  has  achieved. 
The  anatomical  construction  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
particularly  at  the  points  where  hernitr  are  prone  to 
occur,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  by  the 
presence  of  protrusions  of  this  description,  have  been 
studied  and  described  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
truth  ; while,  from  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  valu- 
able practical  rules  have  been  deduced,  which  have 
greatly  diminished  the  mortality  from  this  very  com- 
mon  disease.  The  limits  prescribed  to  us  ,will  only 
allow  of  our  touching,  in  a summary  manner,  on  the 
general  features  of  this  extremely  important  subject, 
for  a fuller  account  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  classical  works  of  Scarpa  and  Astley  Cooper. 

The  viscera  floating  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are 
C nered  by  the  smooth  and  shining  serous  membrane, 
termed  the  peritoneum,  winch  is  reflected  from  them  to 
line  the  abdominal  walls,  these  layers  being  respec- 
tively styled  the  visceral  and  the  parietal.  Now,  as 
the  parietal  layer  passes  over  the  weak  points  through 
which  the  viscera  protrude,  and  is  a very  extensible 
tissue,  it  is  pushed  before  them  as  they  make  their  road 
outwards,  and  becomes  expanded  by  them,  and  con- 
verted into  a bag,  in  which  they  lie  free,  as  they  did 
before  in  the  ulxlominal  cavity.  This  bag  is  called  the 
hernial  sac : it  consists  of  a process  of  peritoneum. 
Having  got  beyond  the  narrow  orifice  of  exit,  the  vis- 
cera have  room  to  expand,  and  they  dilate  the  «*c, 
leaving  it  narrow  near  the  orifice,  which  is  termed  its 
neck,  The  peritoneum  is  attached  to  the  tendinous  and 
muscular  structures  of  the  parities  by  a lamina  of 
dense  and  very  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  which  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  where  hernia  usually  occurs,  is 
considerably  stronger  than  elsewhere,  and  constitutes 


a very  distinct  proper  membrane,  termed  in  front  Surgery. 
fascia  tran.tver*alis,  and  behind  fascia  iliaca , from  the  - 

muscles  of  those  names  on  which  it  respectively  rests.  Hernia. 
This  fascia  is  pu  shed  before  the  peritoneum  in  all 
hernia*,  and  becomes  a covering  immediately  investing 
the  hernial  sac.  It  is  mure  distinct  in  some  varieties 
than  in  others,  and  in  old  than  in  recent  hernia*,  from 
the  thickening  it  gradually  undergoes  by  pressure  and 
irritation.  It  may  be  termed,  in  all  cases,  the  fascia 
propria.  The  other  coverings  of  hernial  tumors  vary, 
and  must  be  spoken  of  under  separate  heads. 

In  some  rare  instances  there  is  u hernia  with  an  in- 
complete site,  the  protruded  viscus  having,  in  its  naturul 
situation  within  the  abdomen,  but  a partial  investment 
of  the  serous  membrane.  Thus  the  emeum,  as  it  lies 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  has  no  serous  coal  behind,  but  ad- 
heres by  cellular  tissue  to  the  iliac  fascia ; and  when  it 
slides  out  of  the  abdomen,  it  remains  attached  in  the 
same  way  by  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  sac  is  de- 
ficient there.  A similar  condition,  usually  exists  when 
the  bladder  protrudes. 

The  size  of  hernia*  is  liable  to  the  greatest  variety  ; 
some  are  so  diminutive  as  to  implicate  only  a part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  small  intestine,  and  to  entirely 
escape  detection  ; while  others  may  be  so  capacious 
as  to  comprehend,  in  their  ample  dimensions,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  contents.  Small  hernia* 
are  more  dangerous  than  large  ones,  because  they  are 
more  apt  to  become  strangulated,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
being  very  narrow,  and  because  they  may  be  so  easily 
overlooked. 

Hernia*  that  pass  out  above  Poupart  a (or  Fallopius’) 
ligament,  in  connexion  with  the  inguinal  canal,  ami  the 
a pert  u res  provided  for  the  spermatic  cord  and  its 
attendant  vessels,  are  styled  inguinal , and  are  the  most 
common  of  all.  When  they  are  situate  below  Pou- 
pnrt’s  ligament,  and  bulge  into  the  thigh,  they  are 
styled  femoral  or  crural : these  stand  next  in  the  order 
of  frequency.  Those  emerging  at  the  umbilicus  are 
named  vsnbilical ; and  if  at  any  other  ^Nirt  of  the  anterior 
wall,  the  general  title  of  ventral  is  assigned  to  them. 

There  are  also  diaphragmatic , perineal , vaginal,  obtura- 
tor, and  sciatic  hernia*,  which  receive  their  several 
designations  from  their  points  of  eruption,  and  are  all 
too  rare  to  deserve  more  than  a passing  allusion  in  this 
place.  Our  principal  observations  will  be  directed  to 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  varieties,  as  being  by  far  the 
most  important. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  a narrow  passage  situated  ob- 
liquely between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
immediately  above  Poupnrt  s ligament,  and  taking  the 
sloping  direction  of  that  structure.  It  is  the  natural 
way  down  which  the  spermatic  cord  ill  the  mule,  and 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  take  their 
course  out  of  the  abdomen — we  mean,  out  of  the  fascia 
transversnlis,  and  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  cavity,  und 
not  out  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  entire,  and  has  no 
aperture  at  that  part,  but  covers  over  that  spot  as  it 
does  every  other.  This  canal  is  not  a tube,  but  an 
interval  between  certain  flat  muscles,  bounded  below  by 
Poupnrts  ligament,  which  forms  for  it  a kind  of  grooved 
floor,  on  which  the  contained  structures  rest.  Its  deep 
orifice  is  placed  further  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
body,  and  rather  higher  up  than  the  outer  one ; and 
both  orifices  are  termed  rings,  inappropriately  enough. 

The  deep  or  internal  ring  is  opposite  the  centre  of  Pou- 
part s ligament,  and  just  above  the  external  iliac  artery, 
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Surgerj.  which  at  that  part  gives  off  the  epigastric  artery,  a 
vessel  of  considerable  site,  that,  after  its  origin,  takes 
Inguinal  au  UpWani  course  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  towards 
ienua.  the  epigastrium,  to  supply  the  rectus  muscle.  The  vas 
deferens  (or  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  as  the  case 
may  be),  coming  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  crosses  over  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  just  above  the  epigastric  vessels,  and  is 
thus,  of  course,  brought  to  the  outer  side  of  the  latter.  It 
then  changes  its  direction,  curves  round  the  epigastric 
artery  at  or  near  its  root,  and  enters  the  inguinal  canal, 
thus  getting  immediately  in  front  of  that  vessel.  This 
arrangement  is  constant,  and  most  important  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  making  incisions  for  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  internal  ring  in  cases  of  stricture,  so  as  not 
to  wound  the  epigastric  artery.  The  older  surgeons, 
when  they  ventured  to  operate  at  all,  did  so  doubling!)' 
and  with  a dread  of  hemorrhage,  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  avoid  nor  how  to  arrest ; but  the  sur- 
geon now  possesses  u cardinal  rule,  which  cannot  fail 
to  ensure  immunity  from  so  dreadful  ail  occurrence. 
In  the  male  the  spermatic  artery  and  veins  descend 
along  the  loin,  towards  the  internal  ring,  and  then, 
after  passing  a little  way  upon  the  externul  iliac  artery, 
meet  the  vas  deferens  on  the  outer  ride  of  the  epigastric, 
and  join  it  in  its  further  course  in  the  canal.  They 
together  form  the  spermatic  cord,  and  are  connected  by 
areolar  tissue.  Ere  they  unite,  the  constituents  of  the 
cord  are  close  to  the  peritoneum,  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  fascial  tunic  that  invests  it,  and  already 
spoken  of.  On  uniting  at  the  ring,  and  descending 
along  the  canal,  they  carry  with  them  a funnel-shaped 
process  or  prolongation  of  this  fascia,  and  do  not  burst 
through  it ; bo  that  the  cord  in  the  inguinal  canal  is 
immediately  covered  by  a fascia  derived  from  the  fascia 
transversalis,  and  called  the  internal  spermatic  fascia. 
Directly  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal 
arch  the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versal is  muscles  of  the  abdomen  as  they  leave  their 
origin  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament ; and 
having  passed  over  the  cord,  they  dip  down  behind  it 
in  the  form  of  a thin  tendinous  sheet,  and  are  then 
attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  crest  of  the 
os  pubis,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal. 
Towards  the  internal  ring,  however,  the  back  part 
of  the  canal  is  formed  solely  by  the  fascia  transver- 
salis. The  cord  lying  in  front  of  this  tendinous  sheet 
is  covered  over  by  a series  of  muscular  fasciculi  arising 
from  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  called  the  cremaster. 
These  pass  down  upon  it  to  the  scrotum,  and,  forming 
successive  loops,  return  to  the  canal  behind  it,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  pubis.  They  constitute  an  investment 
to  the  cord,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  fascia  sper- 
mutica  interna  already  mentioned.  On  the  cord  thus 
covered  rests  the  flat  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  Poupart’s  ligament  is, 
in  a great  measure,  the  lower  boundary.  This  tendon, 
therefore,  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the 
passage  lies  between  the  internal  and  external  abdominal 
muscles.  The  outer  orifice,  or  the  external  ring,  often 
called  the  abdominal  ring,  is  formed  by  the  tendinous 
bands  opening  out  to  allow  the  cord  to  pass.  Where 
the  bands  begin  to  separate,  they  are  bound  together 
by  arched  fibres  (inter-columnar  tascia),  and  they  then 
diverge  to  two  points  of  bone  about  an  inch  apart,  the 
angle  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Thus  the  external 
ring  is  triangular,  and  cannot  be  contracted  by  any 
muscular  action.  This  ring  is  covered  over  by  the 
voi..  vm. 


superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  which  adheres  to  its  Surgery, 
borders,  and  sends  down  from  them  upon  the  cord  as 
it  emerges,  a fibro-cellular  covering,  mingled  with  some  Iw»iunl 
of  the  inter-coluinnar  fascia,  and  called  the  external  ,lprnil- 
spermatic  fascia.  This  rests  upon  the  cremaster.  In 
the  female  the  cremaster  does  not  exist,  and  this  fascia 
accompanies  the  round  ligament  to  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture over  the  pubes,  where  it  is  lost. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  Varieties, 
first,  the  protrusion  takes  the  course  of  the  cord,  and 
has  precisely  the  same  coverings  as  far  down  as  it 
extends  : this  is  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  and  Is  of  all  the 
most  common.  The  spermatic  vessels  are  behind  the 
sac,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  The  second  bursts  through  the  transversalis 
fascia,  and  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis  muscles,  and  enters  the  canal 
opposite  the  external  ring,  after  which  it  passes  through 
that  ring.  Its  coverings  differ : it  has  no  investment 
from  the  cremaster,  which  remains  upon  the  cord  behind 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hernial  sac.  This  is  direct 
inguinal  hernia.  The  third  is  a sub-variety  of  the  first, 
and  is  culled  the  congenital  hernia.  In  the  early  fu»tus 
the  testis,  with  its  vessels,  is  placed  within  the  abdo- 
men on  the  psoas  muscle,  below  the  kidney  ; and  it  is 
gradually  brought  down  into  the  scrotum  about  the 
period  of  birth,  by  a muscular  structure,  styled  the 
gubernaculum  testis.  While  in  the  abdomen,  its  front 
and  sides  receive  a covering  from  the  general  expanse 
of  peritoneum,  and  as  it  descends  through  the  inguinal 
canal  it  carries  down  this  covering,  and  drags  down  the 
peritoneum  in  the  form  of  a tubular  prolongation. 

This  tube  usually  becomes  obliterated,  detaching  the 
serous  covering  of  the  testis  (now  tunica  vaginalis 
testis)  from  the  peritoneum  : but  occasionally  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  remains  open,  in  which 
case  any  of  the  viscera  may  descend  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  as  into  a hernial  sac.  This  form  of  hernia 
commonly  occurs  in  early  life,  but  it  may  present  itself 
for  the  first  time  at  as  late  an  age  as  thirty,  if  the 
tubular  process  have  been  previously  very  narrow,  and 
have  been  then  suddenlv  dilated  by  unaccustomed 
pressure  on  the  viscera.  Its  nature  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  by  finding  the  testis  in  the  sac  at 
the  time  of  operation.  The  fourth,  or  encysted  hernia, 
is  rare,  and  consists  in  the  sac  descending  behind  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  which  in  such  cases  contains  fluid. 

Femoral  hernia  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  front  Femoral 
part  of  the  thigh,  below  the  inner  extremity  of  Pou-  hernia, 
part's  ligament.  It  protrudes  through  the  crural  ring, 
an  aperture  behind  Poupart’s  ligament,  in  front  of  the 
os  pubis,  to  the  inner  ride  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  Giinbcrnat's  ligament.  This  aperture 
is  covered  over  by  the  transversalis  fascia  dipping  into 
the  thigh  upon  the  femoral  vessels  to  form  their  sheath. 

It  is  perforated  by  a number  of  large  holes,  for  the 
passage  of  lymphatics  from  the  inguinal  glands,  and 
often  contains  one  of  these  glands.  By  these  circum- 
stances it  is  rendered  a weak  support  against  pressure 
from  within,  and  where  the  arch  of  live  pubes  is  ample, 
and  the  aperture  wide,  as  in  women,  it  very  commonly 
proves  incompetent  to  retain  the  viscera,  and  they 
bulge  through  it  on  any  unusual  muscular  effort.  Im- 
mediately below  the  ring,  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh, 
a dense  aponeurosis  which  invests  the  muscles,  presents 
a peculiar  arrangement,  to  allow  of  communications 
between  the  vessels,  on  the  superficial  and  deep  surfaces 
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Surgery,  of  it.  The  sapheuic  vein,  which  runs  up  the  inner 
side  of  the  member  in  the  subcutaneous  texture,  dips 
wrnfa*'  *u  u^out  an  *nc®1  ur‘d  a ^ below  the  crurul  ring  to 

arrrua.  jojn  the  great  femoral  vein,  which  pursues  its  course 

underneath  the  fascia  lata.  This  latter  structure  is  thus 
divided  into  two  regions — an  outer  or  iliac,  and  an  inner 
or  pubic.  The  former  passes  over  the  vessels,  and  is 
united  to  Poll  part’s  ligament,  sending  a narrow  trian- 
gular process  (lukiidrrn),  tluit  cornea  to  a point  near 
the  spine  of  the  pubes:  the  latter  dips  under  the 
femoral  vessels.  Thus  a narrow  slit  exists  in  the  fascia 
lata,  just  below  (he  crural  ring,  and  reaching  us  far  as 
the  saphenous  opening.  Femoral  hernia,  protruding 
through  this  ring,  has  first  a covering  from  the  tasciu 
transversals ; then  at  once  pushing  aside  the  gland  and 
lymphatic  vessels,  comes  into  the  subcutaneous  fascia 
that  lies  in  the  slit,  and  which  is  here  thick,  and  sepa- 
rated into  many  lamina*  by  hit,  glands,  and  small 
vessels,  ami  hence  termed  cribriform.  It  distends  this 
over  it,  and  then  U subcutaneous. 

Femoral  hernia  bulges  equally  in  all  directions  from 
the  position  of  the  crural  ring,  where  its  root  or  neck  is 
situated.  If  large,  it  mounts  over  Poupari’s  ligament, 
but  can  be  distinguished  from  inguinal  by  our  being 
able  to  move  it  downwards  below  that  structure,  while 
the  inguinal  varieties  though  they  descend  into  the 
scrotum,  yet  have  their  root  above  Poupart's  ligameut. 
The  spine  of  the  pubis,  being  a subcutaneous  bony 
tubercle,  is  the  best  guide,  ill  circumstances  of  doubt, 
to  the  exact  position  of  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  di-tiuguish  these  two  forms  from 
one  another,  both  lor  our  guidance  during  attempts  at 
reduction,  and  particularly  during  the  operation,  should 
that  proceeding  become  necessary. 

Hernia  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  various  other  affec- 
tions, especially  in  the  region  of  the  groin.  Some  cases 
are  essentially  obscure.  One  great  characteristic  of  a 
hernial  tumor  is  its  disappearing  entirely  under  pres- 
sure ; but  this  is  wanting  in  irreducible  and  strangu- 
lated lurnia* ; most  hernia*  have  an  elastic,  soft  feel ; 
but  strangulated  ones  are  generally  very. firm,  especially 
if  small.  Hernia  arc  always  fixed  deeply  to  the  point 
of  emergence ; but  other  tumors  may  have  a similar 
deep  attachment.  But  under  differing  circumstances, 
various  aecevory  symptoms  will  probably  arise,  which 
will  aid  the  diagnosis.  Such  are  interruption  to  the 
functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  many  others. 

When  strangulation  occurs  iu  a hernia,  the  patient  is 
at  once  placed  in  a condition  of  great  danger.  The 
causes  of  strangulation  are  usually  sudden  exertions  of 
the  body,  iu  which  the  trunk  has  to  be  fixed  by  a great 
muscular  effort,  us  in  lifting  heavy  weights ; and 
occasionally,  distension  of  intestine  already  protruded, 
by  flatus  or  feculent  matters.  The  seat  of  stricture 
Is  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  that  is,  either  at  the  internal  or 
at  the  femoral  ring,  or,  ill  direct  ingniiud  henna,  at  the 
conjoined  tendons.  The  neck  of  the  sac  itself  may  form 
the  constriction,  for  it  becomes  dense  and  thickened  by 
age,  aiul  remains  elastic,  allowing  of  sudden  distension, 
but  returning  to  its  original  size  when  the  pressure  i a 
removed.  All  these  circumstances  are  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  are  to  be  distinguished 
into  two  kinds, — those  arising  from  mechanical  impedi. 
ineut  to  the  natural  functions  of  the  incarcerated  vis- 
cera, and  those  resulting  from  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. Among  the  former  are  colic,  dragging  pain  in 


the  belly,  obstinate  constipation,  followed  by  vomiting,  Surgury. 
obstinate  and  severe,  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  v*-' 

itself,  then  of  bile,  and  the  matters  contained  in  the 
parU  of  tlie  intestine  above  die  hernia,  or  as  far  down 
as  the  valve  between  the  small  and  large  gut  ; for  no- 
thing can  paag  upwards  through  that  valve.  With 
these  are  great  despondency,  anxiety,  and  tormina,  and 
the  pulse  is  small  ami  rapid.  The  hernial  tumor  it- 
self is  the  seal  of  great  pain,  stretching  towards  the 
back  ; it  is  tender,  swollen,  and  hard,  from  the  inflam- 
matory action  that  supervenes  in  the  intestine  and  the 
sac,  and  the  consequent  suffusion  of  serum.  If  nothing 
be  done  to  rtdieve  the  stricture,  the  iutesline  mortifies, 
inflam  inulion  spreads  to  the  peritoneum,  with  the 
symptoms  belonging  to  that  affection,  and  the  patient, 
except  in  rare  instances,  perishes.  Sometimes  the 
gangrene  is  confined  to  the  strangulated  portion,  and 
lymph  is  effused,  which  glues  together  the  surrounding 
viscera,  shutting  off  the  disorganized  part  from  the  rest 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  dead  part,  on  separating,  may 
then  ho  carried  clown  the  canal  and  be  evacuated  by 
stool,  while  the  continuity  of  the  tube  is  restored,  at 
first  through  the  cavity  formed  by  the  slough,  and, 
finully,  by  the  contraction  and  healing  of  this,  and  by  the 
approximation  and  union  of  the  ends  of  the  remaining 
sound  intent ine.  These  latter  phenomena  may  occur 
with  or  without  the  escape  of  faeces  outwards,  by  a 
slough  over  the  hernia,  forming  un  aperture  called  an 
artificial  anus;  but  they  are  too  uncommon  to  be  other 
than  exceptions  to  the  general  fatal  result,  and  do  uot 
influence  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  in  strangulated 
hernia*  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  reparative  power 
of  nature  has,  however,  been  studied  and  turned  to  great 
account  by  modem  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  intestine. 

When  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  supervene,  ail 
the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  are  at  first  directed  to  return 
the  part  into  the  abdomen.  Pressure  with  the  fingers, 
technically  called  the  taxis,  aided  by  suitable  posture, 
and  bv  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
will  frequently  succeed,  if  used  curly,  and  it  may  be 
secouded  by  venic^ection,  the  warm  bath,  the  ’ applica- 
tion of  cold  to  die  tumor,  and  the  exhibition  of  cnemata 
of  cold  water,  or  of  some  stimulating  or  narcotic  sub- 
stance. If  these  means  fail,  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  stricture  should  be  resorted  to.  In  young  persona, 
where  the  symptoms  are  violent,  no  lime  is  to  be  lost, 
but  in  old  subjects,  who  have  suffered  from  hernia 
long,  where  the  wic  and  its  neck  are  long,  and  w here*  the 
symptoms  have  been  occasioned  by  flatus  or  lineal  accu- 
mulation, more  delay  may  be  admitted  of,  and  less  sum- 
mary measures  be  pursued. 

The  operation  being  determined  on,  the  patient  is 
placed  on  his  back,  and  an  incision  is  carried  through  the 
skin  on  the  tumor,  sufficiently  large  to  expose  its  inte- 
rior, and  to  give  room  for  the  surgeon’s  fingers  to  readily 
reach  its  neck.  In  inguinal  hernia*  this  is  usually  made 
straight,  but  in  the  crural  variety  the  object  is  best 
answered  by  making  it  j, -shaped.  The  several  layers 
are  divided  with  care,  either  by  using  an  ordinary  for- 
ceps ami  scalpel,  or  by  insinuating  a grooved  director 
uuder  each,  and  slitting  them  up  with  a blunt- pointed 
bistoury.  The  sac  is  generally  known  by  its  dense  and 
bluish  aspect,  and  on  being  punctured,  in  most  casee 
gives  issue  to  more  or  less  serum  that  has  exuded  from 
the  congested  bowel  within.  The  sac  being  now  freely 
opened,  the  operator  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature 
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Surgery,  and  state  of  its  contents.  There  may  be  omentum  or 
' intestine,  or  both,  in  which  last  case  the  omentum  lies 
Hernia—  |q  |ron [ 80  tG  conceal  the  gut,  These  structures  will 
operation.  prescnt  various  appearances,  according  to  the  tightness 
and  duration  of  the  stricture,  and  the  amount  of  inflam- 
mation that  has  supervened.  A dark  livid  colour  of 
the  intestine  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity  of  its  vessels  ; and  if  not  inter- 
mingled with  greenish  half-flaccid  spots,  which  denote 
gangrene,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  itself  an  unfavourable 
sign,  and  the  stricture  Is  at  once  to  be  relieved.  This 
is  to  lie  effected  by  passing  the  finger,  or,  if  thut  lie  im- 
practicable, a deeply-grooved  and  winged  director  within 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  dividing  it  to  a slight  extent. 
If  it  be  on  oblique  inguinal  heruin,  the  direction  ofthe 
knife  must  be  upwards  and  a little  outwards,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  epigastric  artery  ; if  a direct  inguinal  her- 
nia, it  must  be  carried  upwards  and  inwards,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  if  a femoral  one,  directly  upwards.  The 
generul  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of  cutting 
directly  upwards  in  all  instances,  is  plain  and  easily 
remembered,  and,  with  common  care,  cannot  fail  to  lie 
successful.  The  protruded  part  is  then  to  be  returned 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  integuments  brought 
together  by  sutures,  nnd  a light  compress  placed  over 
the  part  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  protrusion. 

It  the  bowel  found  in  the  hernial  sac  be  already  in  a 
gangrenous  state,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  return  it,  be- 
cause its  contents  would  in  all  probability  escape  into 
the  peritoneum  before  the  neighbouring  parts  of  that 
membrane  had  been  glued  together  by  lymph.  It 
must  therefore  be  left  in  the  sac  after  the  stricture  is 
divided,  and  un  incision  may  be  mude  through  the 
sphacelated  spot  to  give  vent  to  the  accumulated  mut- 
ters; a proceeding  frequently  attended  by  almost  in- 
stantaneous relief  The  subsequent  progress  of  the 
artificial  unus,  thus  established,  is  various,  and  depends 
much  on  the  sixe  of  the  orifice,  and  the  position  of  the 
intestine  in  its  vicinity.  If  small,  it  will  give  issue  only 
to  a part  of  the  contents,  and  by  its  gradual  contraction, 
aided  by  moderate  pressure,  will  at  length  cause  them 
all  to  pass  along  by  the  natural  channel ; after  which 
the  external  orifice  may  close.  When  the  slough  has 
occurred  at  the  convexity  of  a large  knuckle,  the  two 
sides  ofthe  knuckle  lie  alongside  and  open  together,  and 
between  them  is  a septum,  formed  by  their  coats,  and 
which  arc  more  or  less  adherent  to  one  uuother.  This 
septum  prevents  the  fieces  from  entering  the  lower 
orifice;  and  it  becomes  a great  object  to  cut  it  through, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  pieces  of  intestine  communicate 
deep  in  the  wound  and  within  the  abdominal  walla. 
For  this  purpose  Dupuytren  invented  an  instrument, 
the  blades  of  which  are  passed  up  the  gut  on  each  side 
of  the  septum,  'and  are  then  forcibly  brought  together, 
so  as  to  compress  and  cut  through  the  septum,  without 
laying  open  the  peritoneum.  For  this  cavity,  if  it  enter 
the  septum,  becomes  obliterated  by  inflammation  before 
the  septum  is  destroyed. 

It  may  happen  that  the  intestine  adheres  to  the  sac 
by  bands,  the  product  of  former  inflammation.  If 
these  are  few  they  are  to  be  divided ; but  if  the  adhe- 
sion be  extensive,  the  intestine  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  its  place  after  the  stricture  has  been  relieved. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  protruded  viscus  been 
returned  to  the  abdomen ; but  there  is  of  course  more 
danger  for  the  future.  When  omentum  occupies 


the  sac,  it  Is  often  doubtful  how  it  should  be  treated.  Surgery. 
If,  as  often  in  old  cases,  it  is  thickened  and  indurated,  it  s— “v-*-'1 
is  to  be  cut  off  near  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  the  bleed-  Berms — 
ing  vessels  tied.  Before  dividing  it,  die  surgeon  must  0l,cmion' 
have  it  properly  secured  above,  or  it  is  liable  to  slip 
into  the  abdomen  before  the  hemorrhage  is  arrested. 

This  plan  of  cutting  away  diseased  omentum  is  far 
better  than  that  of  strangulating  it  by 'the  ligature. 

When  the  omentum  seems  healthy  it  may  be  pushed 
hack  into  its  site;  but,  under  some  circumstances,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  leave  it  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  to 
become  adherent,  and  serve  as  a plug  to  prevent  future 
cscajie  of  the  abdominal  contents. 

We  have  described  the  operation  usually  practised. 

There  is  another  which  consists  in  u division  of  the 
stricture  without  opening  the  sac,  and  which  was  pro- 
posed in  order  to  avoid  the  untoward  consequences 
which  general  opinion  attributes  in  many  instances  to 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  Herous  membrane.  The 
steps  of  the  ordinary  operation  are  performed  until  the 
sac  is  exposed,  when  the  surgeon  insinuates  a director 
between  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  adjacent  structures, 
and  divides  these  with  a bistoury  in  the  usual  direction. 

The  taxis  is  then  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  sac,  as  if 
no  wound  hod  been  made.  This  operation  is  applicable 
to  many  recent  hernite,  where  there  may  be  no  appre- 
hension of  sphacelus  of  the  intestine,  and  the  most  fear 
of  serous  inflammation.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an 
admirable  improvement,  calculated  to  diminish  the 
mortality  of  the  disease.  It  is  no  argument  against  it 
that  the  stricture  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  neck  of 
the  sac  itself,  as  the  old  operation  can  be  ut  once  sub- 
stituted for  this  one,  when  it  has  been  found  unavailing. 

We  have  now  described  the  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  the  case  of  a strangulated  hernia.  This  treatment  is 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  careful  research  among 
modern  surgeons  ; and  judicious  and  rational  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  at  best  a kind  of  dernier  rex.wf, 
attended  with  grave  chances  against  a favourable  issue. 

Tli  is  will  show  the  extreme  importance  of  noting  the  pre- 
disposing nnd  exciting  causes  of  hernia’,  nnd  of  averting 
in  time  the  disastrous  results  which  too  often  inevitably 
follow  strangulation.  Trusses  of  various  kinds  have 
been  invented  for  keeping  up  a continuous  prewuTe 
upon  the  skin  over  the  aperture  through  which  pro- 
trusion occurs,  and  are  umong  the  most  valuable  ap- 
paratus of  surgery.  They  consist  usually  of  a pud, 
fixed  by  a steel  spring,  which  passes  horizontally  round 
the  body,  and  is  generally  kept  in  place  by  a tape 
under  the  periiwum.  They  should  in  all  cases  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  by  a surgeon  who  understands 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  precise  direction  in 
which  pressure  is  to  be  made.  Many  trusses  are  worse 
than  useless,  by  allowing  the  herniu  to  descend  behind 
them,  and  to  become  subjected  to  their  pressure.  It  is 
obvious  thut  a person  liable  to  hernia  should  abstain 
cautiously  from  everything  thnt  can  occasion  disorder 
of  his  alimentary  canal  ; should  never  allow  himself  to 
be  constipated,  and  should  avoid  all  exertion  of  a vio- 
lent and  sudden  kind.  Trusses,  if  worn  for  two  or 
three  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  a hernia,  will 
generally  cause  the  complete  cure  of  it ; but  if  their 
use  be  not  commenced  for  some  time  after  the  descent, 
there  is  less  hope  of  this  favourable  result,  and  they* 
must  be  continued  many  years,  or  throughout  life. 

Much  more  might  be  added  on  various  points  of  this 
important  subject ; but  we  must  be  content  with  the 
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Surgery,  rapid  ‘‘ketch  of  its  general  bearings,  to  which  our  limit? 
^ have  confined  us. 

Of  Aneurism. 

Aneurism.  Aneurism  is  a disease  of  the  very  first  consequence 
to  the  surgeon,  because  if  unchecked  it  is  necessarily 
fatal,  and  yet  it  may  very  often  be  cured  by  timely  inter- 
ference. Everything  will  depend  on  his  judgment, 
promptitude,  and  skill.  It  consists  in  a cavity  contain- 
ing blood,  and  communicating  with  an  artery. 

True  aneurisms  are  those  formed  of  the  dilated  couts 
of  the  vessel  ; the  false  are  formed  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  surrounding  textures,  often  lined  by  lymph.  True 
aneurisms  are  the  result  of  disease  ; the  false  often 
follow  from  wounds  inflicted  on  the  arterial  coats. 
44  Aneurism  in  its  worst  shape,"  says  a great  authority, 
“ is  a terrific  disease.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  for  ex- 
ample, when  occupying  the  chest,  and  pressing  on  its 
contents,  the  tumor  pulsating  with  a blow  like  that 
of  an  engine,  then  rising  visibly,  gradually  increasing, 
and  suddenly  bursting  with  a force  that  sends  the  blood 
to  the  ceiling  l Again,  in  the  extremities  the  tumor 
is  with  equal  certainty  fatal,  if  left  without  timely  aid, 
and  thereby  imposes  on  the  surgeon  an  extraordinary 
responsibility."  If  the  disease  have  an  external  position, 
it  appears  as  a tumor  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
great  arterial  trunks,  usually  pulsating  synchronously 
with  the  strokes  of  the  heart,  and  having  a soft  com- 
pressible feel  if  it  be  filled  with  fluid  blood,  but  firmer 
if  there  be  much  coogulum  in  the  sue.  There  is  gene- 
rally an  audible  rush  with  each  pulse,  heard  by  apply- 
ing the  ear  over  the  swelling ; and  on  laying  the  hand 
upon  it  we  feel  a swell  or  distension,  not  only  upwards, 
but  in  every  direction,  and  can  press  out  the  blood  more 
ot  less  readily.  Such  are  the  marks  of  an  aneurism  in 
its  earlier  stage,  and  they  may  all  be  in  some  degree 
Counterfeited  by  other  diseases.  A tumor  adherent  to 
an  artery  may  derive  pulsation  from  it;  and  if  it  be  an 
encysted  one,  it  may  possess  something  of  the  swell  of 
an  aneurism,  and  by  its  compression  of  the  vessel  it  may 
occasion  the  blowing  or  rushing  sound  (termed  bruit 
de  soufflt't) ; but  in  general  such  affections  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  aneurism.  It  often  happens  that  such 
tumors  can  be  elevated  a little  from  the  artery  by  the 
fingers,  and  then  the  pulsation  is  found  to  have  censed ; 
a characteristic  sign.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  define 
minutely  the  distinctions  of  aneurisms,  but  content 
ourselves,  as  on  other  occasions,  with  a sketch  of  the 
main  features  of  the  subject. 

The  elastic  or  proper  coat  of  the  arteries  is  liable  to 
a slow  alteration  of  structure,  whereby  it  is  deprived  of 
its  toughness  und  elasticity,  and  sufTers  gradual  dilatation 
by  the  force  of  the  blood  within  it.  This  disease  may 
exist  without  aneurism,  however,  provided  the  circula- 
tion is  not  very  active,  ns  may  be  constantly  seen  in  old 
persons;  but  if  it  comes  on  early  in  life  or  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  while  the  heart  beats  with  strength  and 
frequently  with  vehemence,  it  makes  the  vessel  unable 
to  resist  distension.  Some  arteries  are  particularly 
liable  to  dragging  from  their  position,  such  as  the  po- 
pliteal and  the  axillary,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
such  arteries  were  more  prone  either  to  take  on  the 
morbid  action  or  to  suffer  from  its  presence  than  others, 
for  aneurisms  of  the  extremities  most  commonly  occur 
near  the  joints.  When  the  dilatation  has  proceeded  to 
some  extent  the  coats  of  the  artery  give  way,  and  the  re- 


mainder of  the  sac  comes  to  be  formed  of  the  neighbour-  Snigery. 
log  structures — bone,  ligament,  muscle,  nerve,  or  within 
the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  by  some  or  other  of  the  eu,,im 
viscera — os  the  lungs.  When  an  aneurism  results  from 
a wound  or  rupture  of  an  artery,  the  blood  is  shed  into 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  a recess  among  them  is 
formed  by  degrees,  partly  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  partly  by 
the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  capillaries. 

The  inner  surface  of  this  sac  grows  smooth,  and  seems  at 
length  continuous  with  that  of  the  artery,  but  blood  is 
deposited  upon  it  in  layers,  and  always  tends,  more  or 
less  efficiently,  to  its  obliteration.  It  has  been  observed 
that  these  layers  sometimes  encroach  far  on  the  cavity 
of  the  aneurism,  and  reduce  its  dimensions  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  in  some  very  rare  instances  they  have 
completely  filled  it,  and  thus  spontaneously  cured  the 
disease.  This  fact  is  one  of  great  significance — this  ten- 
dency to  coagulation  of  the  blood  that  fills  the  sac,  and 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is,  like  that  within  the 
vessel  itself,  in  constant  motion.  Thai  the  blood  should 
preserve  its  fluidity  as  long  as  it  remains  within  its 
natural  channels,  and  coagulate  on  its  withdrawal  from 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  provisions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  seems  to  depend  simply  on  the 
lining  of  epithelium  within  the  arteries  and  vein*  which 
we  have  before  mentioned.  This  lining  does  not  exist 
within  aneurismal  sacs,  and  thus  cuagulum  is  deposited 
there,  notwithstanding  the  rush  of  blood  through 
them. 

The  coagulution  of  the  blood  within  the  sac  is  also 
favoured  by  the  slowness  of  its  passage  through  it,  and  it 
would  speedily  obliterate  the  cavity  could  its  motion  be 
altogether  stopped.  There  is  therefore  one  principle  to 
guide  our  efforts  to  promote  this  occurrence,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  this  in  practice  is  called  the  method  of 
Valsalva,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Morgagni,  and  the 
first  to  inculcate  it.  The  patient  is  to  be  starved  almost 
to  death,  and  depressing  remedies  given,  so  that  the  cir- 
culation may  be  as  languid  as  is  compatible  with  life,  and 
compresses  and  cold  are  to  be  applied  to  the  tumor,  and 
if  possible  to  the  whole  region  where  it  is  situate.  This 
treatment  is  to  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months.  It 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  acting  on  the  heart 
by  digitalis  or  tartar-emetic,  with  perfect  rest,  and  the 
use  of  the  local  measures  above  specified  lie  not  likely 
to  be  rather  seconded  than  contravened  by  an  animal 
diet,  administered  with  a view  to  render  the  fibrine 
more  abundant  and  more  coagulable.  In  many  large 
aneurisms  of  the  chest,  where  the  method  of  Valsalva 
has  been  (he  only  available  one,  it  lias  had  the  un- 
doubted effect  of  retarding,  and  in  some  instances  even 
of  curing,  this  formidable  affection. 

But  in  the  infinite  majority  of  cases  of  aneurism  this 
treatment  is  found  to  be  of  no  real  service  in  checking 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  sac  increases  in  sixe, 
the  structures  in  the  vicinity  are  pushed  aside  or  ab- 
sorbed, until  the  sac  gives  way,  blood  is  thrown  among 
the  textures,  or  it  escapes  into  a cavity  or  through  a 
slough  of  the  skin,  and  the  patient  perishes  in  an  in- 
stant. If  the  surrounding  parts  are  infiltrated  with 
blood  inflammation  commonly  supervenes,  und  gene- 
rally leaves  no  other  chance  of  recovery  than  by  ampu- 
tation, if  indeed  that  be  practicable.  To  prevent  these 
disastrous  consequences  »n  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
which  modern  surgery  has  introduced,  and  which  is 
applicable  to  olmoal  oil  aneurisms  but  those  of  the  trunk ; 
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Surgery,  the  artery  is  to  be  tied  and  obliterated  lie  tween  the 
-•* disease  and  the  heart.  The  idea  of  an  obliteration  of 
Aneurism,  maj,|  artery  appalled  the  older  surgeons,  because 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  free  communications  every- 
where existing  between  neighbouring  branches,  and 
which  arc  wholly  sufficient,  after  the  main  current  is 
stopped,  to  carry  along  the  blood  required  fur  the  nu- 
trition of  the  parts  below.  This  anastomosis,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  collateral  channels  is  shown  by  the 
bleeding  from  both  upper  aiul  lower  orifices  of  a divided 
artery,  and  makes  the  surgeon  fearless  in  applying  a 
ligature  to  both.  When  a ligature  is  placed  on  the 
artery  leading  to  an  aneurism,  the  current  of  blood 
to  the  sac,  therefore,  is  not  quite  stopped,  but  by  be- 
coming more  circuitous  its  force  is  broken  as  it  traverses 
the  small  vessels,  ami  this  gives  the  desired  opportunity 
for  coagulation  to  take  place  within  the  sac.  After  such 
an  operation  the  sac  soon  beats  as  before,  and  the  limb 
becomes  warm,  but  by  degrees  the  pulsations  in  the  sac 
grow  fainter  and  the  tumor  more  solid,  until  the  mass 
of  coagulum  is  sufficiently  large  and  firm  to  resist  fur- 
ther distension,  even  though  it  do  not  quite  fill  the  sac. 
But  in  general  not  only  is  tbe  cavity  impacted  by  it, 
but  the  artery  is  obstructed  permanently  near  the  orifice 
of  communication  by  an  extension  of  die  clot  into  it. 
An  admirable  proof  of  the  current  continuing  in  the 
artery  below  the  ligature  is  the  fact,  that  a part  of  that 
vessel  between  the  ligature  and  the  sac  may  remain  per- 
manently open,  receiv  ing  and  transmitting  blood  dirough 
small  branches.  This  often  occurs  where  the  artery  is 
tied  in  the  thigh  for  aneurism  in  the  ham,  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  being  greater  than  in  other  si- 
tuations. This  operation,  which  we  owe  to  John 
Hunter,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  mo- 
dern surgery.  It  would  appear  that  its  author  con- 
sidered the  great  advantage  of  tying  the  vessel  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  aneurism  was,  that  its  coats  there  were 
more  likely  to  be  healthy,  and  therefore  to  escape  ul- 
ceration and  secondary  haemorrhage.  It  is  attended, 
however,  with  the  further  advantage  of  a small  wound, 
and  that  at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  disease,  so  that 
inflammation  is  less  likely  to  occur  and  to  spread  dan- 
gerously if  it  do  supervene.  It  is  clear  that  the  exten- 
sive inflammation  that  used  to  follow  the  sanguinary 
operation  of  the  old  surgeons,  of  laying  open  the  entire 
sac  by  a large  incision,  sponging  out  the  blood,  and 
tying  the  bleeding  orifice  in  the  vessel,  was  a frequent 
cause  of  the  gangrene  that  so  often  made  this  proceeding 
the  terrible  forerunner  of  death. 

The  modern  principle  of  cure  has  now  been  earned 
into  practice  in  the  case  of  all  the  principal  arteries  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  extremities,  and  even  on  the  aorta 
itself,  and  its  merits  thus  sifted  in  a great  variety  of  in- 
stances. The  result  is,  that  if  performed  sufficiently 
early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  is  the  safest  and 
moat  certain  curative  measure  that  can  be  adopted  in 
aneurisms  of  the  arteries  in  the  limbs,  and  of  the 
carotids  and  their  branches.  The  external  iliac  artery 
has  been  frequently  tied  with  success  for  aneurism  of 
the  femoral,  since  Mr.  Abernethy’s  first  operation  in 
1796,  und  the  internal  and  common  iliacs  in  a few 
examples.  The  subclavian  has  also  been  tied  in  the 
outer  and  middle  portions  of  its  course  for  axillary 
aneurism,  and  in  its  inner  part  for  aneurism  of  the  vessel 
outside  the  scalenus  muscle,  as  well  as  distally  with 
the  carotid,  for  aneurism  of  the  innominata.  The  opera- 
tion in  this  latter  situation  has  never  yet  succeeded  ; 


the  patients  in  whom  it  has  been  tried  have  lived  long  Sundry, 
enough  to  prove  that  circulation  was  restored  in  the  1 
arm  by  collateral  channels,  |but  they  have  uniformly  Aneurism, 
died  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  either 
from  inflammation  within  the  thorax  or  from  secondary 
hemorrhage,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  reparative 
process  in  the  artery.  The  same  result  has  followed  in 
sundry  operations  on  the  arteria  innominata,  and  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  this  vessel  or  the  subclavian  in 
the  first  part  of  its  course  will  ever  be  tied  with  suc- 
cess. Tneir  very  large  size,  und,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
origin  of  several  large  branches  near  the  point  of  liga- 
ture, seem  to  form  obstacles  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Even  the  uorta  itself  has  been  tied  ia  three  instances, 
but  with  uniform  ill  success.  John  Bell  had  shown 
that  this  great  trunk  was  sometimes  obstructed  by 
coagulum,  or  contracted,  so  as  to  give  no  passage  to  the 
blood,  and  yet  that  the  inosculations  between  various 
branches  above  and  below  the  impervious  point  were 
quite  capacious,  and  free  enough  to  convey  the  blood  to 
the  lower  limbs  ; and  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  so  bold  as  to 
cut  down  through  the  belly  and  pass  a ligature  round 
this  vessel  in  a case  of  iliac  aneurism.  The  result 
showed  that  the  circulation  was  not  interrupted,  though 
the  patient  died  in  a few  hours. 

The  above  facta  abundantly  testify  to  the  inadequacy 
of  this  operation  in  certain  cases.  In  these,  however, 
the  artery  may  sometimes  be  tied  beyond  the  tumor, 
t.  e.,  further  from  the  heart.  This  operation,  projiosed 
by  Brasdor,  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Wardrop. 

It  has  succeeded  in  a few  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
great  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  so  efficient  in  diminishing  the  rush  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sac  os  the  operation  of  Hunter  ; but  as  it 
is  applicable  in  some  instances  from  which  experience 
has  excluded  the  other,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  this  disease. 

We  may  here  advert  to  the  operation  itself.  The  cut- 
ting down  on  a great  artery  and  placing  a ligature  upon 
it,  is  a proceeding  justly  reckoned  among  the  capital 
operations  of  surgery.  The  surgeon  has  not  only  to 
be  accurately  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  position 
and  connexions  of  all  the  principal  arteries,  but  must 
understand  the  process  by  which  nature  effects  the  per- 
manent obliteration  of  the  vessel.  If  ignorant  on  these 
points,  he  may  easily  sacrifice  the  life  confided  to  his 
skill.  The  several  textures  over  an  artery  having  been 
cut  through  or  turned  aside,  the  cellular  sheath  in 
which  it  is  enveloped  Is  to  be  opened  with  a blunt- 
pointed  instrument,  as  a probe  or  director,  and  the 
artery  bared  all  round  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit 
the  curved  blunt  needle  carrying  the  thread.  This 
needle  itself  is  as  good  an  instrument  as  can  be  em- 
ployed for  effecting  this.  The  sheath  once  opened,  the 
thread  is  easily  slipped  round  the  vessel ; but  if  dense 
cellular  membrane  is  left  adhering  to  the  artery,  the 
needle  is  apt  to  wander  from  its  course,  to  pierce  the 
contiguous  vein,  or  to  encircle  neighbouring  nerves. 

The  artery  is  to  be  separated  from  its  sheath  only  as 
much  as  may  be  absolutely  required  for  the  passing  of 
the  thread,  in  order  that  the  minute  vessels  that  ‘will 
have  to  conduct  the  reparative  process  may  be  pre- 
served entire.  For  the  same  reason  the  thread  should 
be  round  and  not  too  thick,  and  it  should  be  lied 
tightly,  that  it  may  crush  the  proper  arterial  coat,  and 
be  detached  early.  The  usual  period  for  its  separation 
is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
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Surgery.  The  cure  of  aneurism  by  the  operation  of  Hunter, 
although  it  is  that  which  every  surgeon  is  hound  lo 
Anetmam.  attempt  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  yet  is  attended 
with  some  dangers,  ami  may  possibly  accelerate  a fatal 
result.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  comes  on  in  a few  in- 
stances, and  secondary  hvtnorrhftge  may  occur  from  a 
failure  of  the  healing  pT«x*es*  in  the  artery.  These  un- 
toward events  will  depend  on  a variety  of  collateral 
circumstances,  and  may  he  frequently  obviated  by 
proper  precautions,  and  on  the  whole  they  form  no 
argument  against  the  performance  of  the  Hunterian 
operation  in  ordinary  cases 

We  have  now  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  spontaneous 
aneurisms ; it  remains  for  us  to  say  a lew  words  on  those 
aneurisms  that  result  from  injury  to’  the  arterial  coats. 

Aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  from  a wound  of 
the  brachial  artery,  inflicted  by  the  lancet  during  vene- 
section, was  formerly  a disease*  more  common  tluui  in 
the  present  day,  when  those  who  have  this  little  ope- 
ration to  perform  are  l«*tter  instructed  in  anatomy,  and 
know  how  to  treat  a puncture  of  the  artery  if  it  occur. 
The  veins  proper  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy  lie  in  the 
cellular  membrane  and  fill  subjacent  to  the  skin, 
and  termed  superficial  fascia.  Tlte  artery  runs  below, 
uud  separated  from  them  by  the  strong  sheet  of 
fibrous  structure  which  invests  and  binds  down  the 
muscles,  and  which  is  called  the  deep  fascia ; so  that 
the  lancet  must  transfix  the  vein  anti  the  deep  fascia 
before  it  can  enter  the  artery.  A most  important  rule, 
therefore,  in  venesection  is  to  distend  the  vein  previ- 
ously, and  to  puncture  only  its  superficial  wall.  But 
occasionally  the  artery  divides  above  the  elbow  into 
the  two  chief  arteries  of  the  fore  arm,  in  which  case  one  of 
these  may  pass  down  in  the  superficial  fascia,  with  the 
veins,  and  lx*  more  liable  to  injury.  Hence  the  sur- 
geon should  always  endeavour,  before  thrusting  in  his 
lancet,  to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  the  artery  by 
feeling  its  pulsations.  A puncture  of  the  artery  is  at 
once  known  by  the  spirting  forth  of  scarlet  blood  in 
furious  jets,  along  with  the  dark  even  stream  of  purple 
venous  blood.  Seeing  this,  the  surgeon  must  consider 
the  direction  of  the  puncture  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
vessel,  and  what  may  be  its  size.  If  very  small,  he 
should  at  mice  compress  the  part  firmly,  and  having 
stopped  the  flow,  should  then  bandage  the  entire  limb 
from  ihe  fingers  upwards,  and  enjoin  the  most  absolute 
rest.  In  this  way  a tew  days  will  sometimes  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a re-union  of  the  wound  without  further 
bad  consequences.  But  if  the  bleeding  orifice  be  large, 
if  it  probably  traverse  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel,  these  means  are  not  to  be  trusted 
to,  but  an  incision  must  be  made  down  to  the  bleeding 
point,  and  the  vessel  secured  with  a ligature  immedi- 
ately above  and  below  it.  The  after- treatment  will  be 
that  of  wounded  arteries  generally.  When  these  means 
fail,  or  are  not  pursued,  the  patient  may  die  of  hemor- 
rhage primary  or  secondary,  or  if  the  external  wound 
be  healed  rapidly  ere  that  in  the  artery  is  closed,  the 
blood  may  force  itself  from  the  artery  through  the  con- 
tiguous orifice  in  the  vein,  and  thus  form  a permanent 
channel  of  communication  between  them,  which,  if  di- 
rect, is  termed  an  anetirismal  rnrur,  the  vein  becoming 
dilated  ; but  if  through  the  medium  of  on  aneurismal 
pouch  established  between  the  two  vessels,  receives  the 
name  of  varicose  aneurum.  But  more  commonly  the 
orifice  in  the  vein  is  closed,  and  the  pouch  formed  is  an 
aneurism  with  walls  constituted  of  the  neighbouring 


structures  lined  by  lymph  and  fibrine.  A similar  result  SuTjery. 
may  follow  wounds  of  any  other  large  artery  of  the  body. 

Cases  of  communication  between  the  artery  and  vein  Aneurism, 
are  not  to  be  interfered  with  unless  great  inconvenience 
results,  or  they  tend  to  increase  rapidly.  The  only 
operation  admissible,  where  the  vein  is  implicated,  is  to 
take  up  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound.  Hun- 
ter's operation  will  not  succeed,  but  produce  mortifica- 
tion of  the  arm ; for  the  collateral  circulation  cannot 
be  established  through  the  capillaries,  when  there  exists 
so  direct  a communication  between  the  artery  and  vein. 

It  previously  required  all  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulse 
to  drive  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  limb 
below  the  orifice.  In  the  false  aneurism  from  a 
wounded  artery,  the  aneurism  may  be  opened  and  the 
vessel  tied  above  and  below;  or  Hunter's  operation 
may  be  practised.  In  general  the  former  course  will 
be  preferable.  A tourniquet  is  placed  on  the  limb,  the 
sac  is  laid  freely  open,  the  coagula  sponged  out, 
and  n probe  set  in  the  orifice,  as  it  spouts  forth  its 
blood  when  the  tourniquet  is  unscrewed.  The  threads 
arc  then  passed  round  the  vessel,  taking  care  that  its 
coats  are  not  detached  more  than  necessary  from  the 
sheath.  The  sue  will  suppurate  and  close  up ; but  the 
motions  of  the  joint  will  remain  constrained  if  the 
tumor  had  attained  a large  size. 

Diseases  or  tue  Eye. 

The  eye,  with  Us  appendage*,  is  subject  to  numerous  Diseases  of 
diseases,  which  are  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the  eye. 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  parts  concerned,  as 
well  as  from  the  tact  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the 
changes  induces!  by  these  diseases,  ami  to  trace  their 
doily  program  with  ease  and  accuracy*  We  staill  con- 
sider first  the  diseases  of  the  eyc-li<l*  and  lachrymal 
apparatus,  and  subsequently  those  of  the  eye  itself,  and 
of  the  conjunctiva.  Our  account  of  this  important 
class  of  diseases  roust  necessarily  Ire  very  brief. 

Hordeolum  or  tlyr  is  a small  painful  tumor  on  the 
margin  of  the  lid.  It  arises  from  obstruction  and  in- 
flammation of  one  or  more  Meibomian  follicles.  It  is 
best  relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  and,  when  it  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  by  a puncture. 

Ophthalmia  Tarti  is  inflammation  with  disordered 
secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  secretion  ac- 
cumulates during  the  night,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
become  glued  together.  It  occurs  in  strumous  per- 
sons, and  is  often  associated  with  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  It  not  unfrequently  leads  to  loss  of  the 
eye-lashes.  The  general  health  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated.  The  best 
local  application  is  the  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  oint- 
ment, which  tnay  be  rubbed  on  the  margins  of  the 
lids.  Entropion  denotes  an  inversion  of  the  eye-lid, 
and  a consequent  rubbing  of  the  lashes  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye.  This  condition  keeps  up  a constant 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctivu,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  tears.  The  remedies  are,  to  make  two  perpendicular 
cuts  with  scissors  through  the  margin  of  the  lid,  or  to 
dissect  away  entirely  the  margin  of  the  lid.  Another 
mode  consists  in  cutting  an  elliptical  piece  from  the 
skin  of  the  lid  ; the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  counter- 
acts the  tendency  to  inversion. 

Ectropion  is  an  eversion  of  the  lid,  which  most  com- 
monly is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  and  thick- 
ening of  the  conjunctiva;  but  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  a cicatrix  on  the  cheek.  If  a thick- 
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Surgery,  ened  Mate  of  the  conjunctiva  be  the  cause  o(  entro- 
'-■•v-*-''  pion,  we  must  remove  this  by  the  use  of  stimulating; 
Dimraiim  ofan,(  astringent  lotions,  or  by  the  application  of  the  sul- 
thc  ere.  phate  0f  copper.  When  it  appears  to  arise  from  an 
undue  laxity  of  the  entire  lid,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
remove  a triangular  piece  from  the  margin  of  the  lid. 
If  caused  by  a cicatrix  on  the  check,  the  cicatrix  must 
be  divided  or  dissected  out. 

Lagopkthalmia  is  au  inability  to  dose  the  eye,  in  con- 
sequence, generally,  of  palsy  of  the  portio-dura,  which 
nerve  supplies  the  orbicularis  muscle. 

lhoris  is  a failing  of  the  upper  lid,  from  palsy  of  it* 
levator  muscle.  It  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  a tit 
of  apoplexy,  mother  cases  it  results  from  palsy  of  the 
third  nerve,  by  the  pressure  of  a tumor  or  some  other 
local  cause.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  cause.  If  it  persist  after  all  other 
means  have  failed,  a portion  of  skin  must  he  snipped 
out  from  under  the  eye-brows,  so  that  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix  the  lid  may  he  raised  by  the 
occipito-frontnlis. 

Closure  of  tlw.  lachrymal  puncia  occasionally  occurs, 
and  produces  stillicidium  lachry marum,  or  a How  of 
tears  over  the  cheek.  The  openings  may  be  restored 
by  passing  a very  fine  probe  through  the  puncta.  In- 
Jtammntion  if  the  lachrymal  sac  is  known  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a red,  tender,  and  painful  tumor  by  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  beneath  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The 
tears  are  prevented  taking  their  usual  course,  and  they 
flow  in  a constant  stream  over  the  check.  If  the  in- 
flamrpation  be  not  subdued,  matter  forms,  and  escapes 
by  an  opening  on  the  cheek.  In  some  cases  the  barst- 
ing of  the  abscess  is  followed  by  the  closure  of  the 
orifice  and  a complete  cure ; but  it  more  coinmouly 
huppens  that  some  chronic  inflammation  remains,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  sac  and  of  the  duct  liecomes 
much  thickened,  the  passage  of  the  tears  down  the  duct 
is  completely  arrested,  a fistulous  opening  on  the  cheek 
remains,  and  gives  exit  to  the  contents  of  the  sac ; or 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  orifice  closes,  the 
tears  may  be  made  to  regurgitate  through  the  puucta 
by  pressure  made  upon  the  sue.  In  the  early  stage  the 
object  of  treatment  is  to  subdue  inflammation  by  the 
application  of  leeches  and  the  use  of  fomentations.  If 
suppuration  occur,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated 
by  a puncture,  the  sac  may  then  be  washed  out 
by  an  injection  of  warm  water,  and  afterwards  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  nasal  duct  be 
obliterated,  a silver  style  must  be  passed  down  the  duct, 
the  head  of  the  style  resting  upon  the  cheek  ; the  tears 
make  their  way  by  the  side  of  the  style,  and  the  patient 
is  freed  from  the  annoyance  of  a constant  flow  of  tears 
over  the  check.  The  style  must  he  taken  out  and 
cleansed  occasionally  ; the  duct  is  very  apt  to  close  if 
It  be  left  otr,  and  it  is  generally  worn  for  life. 

The  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  inflammation,  which  in 
different  cases  varies  much  in  degree  as  well  as  in  its 
consequences,  and  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  that  variety  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  arises  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  It  is  attended  with  pain  and  heat  in  the  eye, 
and  a sensation  as  if  particles  of  sund  or  dust  were  be- 
neath the  lid  ; the.  conjunctiva  is  of  a scarlet  red  colour, 
the  vessels  are  superficial,  and  can  be  mode  to  move 


over  the  sclerotic.  The  secretion  of  the  membrane  is  at  Surgvry. 
first  diminished,  and  there  is  a sensation  of  dryness;  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  there  is  ati  increased  mucous  DU*"®*  of 
discharge,  and  in  severe  cases  it  becomes  slightly  puru-  l!lt 
lent.  The  cure  may  be  effected  by  the  application  of 
a few  leeches,  a calomel  purge,  followed  by  a black 
draught,  and  a saline  diaphoretic.  The  most  cflicacions 
local  application  is  a lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  grs.  iv.  to  J j.  of  water.  The  margins  of 
the  lids  should  be  smeared  with  simple  ointment,  to 
prevent  their  adhesion  at  night. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  Is  frequently 
the  sequel  of  the  acute;  iflong  continued  it  produces  a 
granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lids,  which 
acts  us  a constant  source  of  irritation.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  best  treated  by  stimulants,  such  us  (lie 
vinum  opii,  a few  drop*  of  which  may  be  put  into  the 
eye  daily.  Blisters  bemud  llie  oars  are  occasionally  of 
use.  The  gTanular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  children  occurs  a few  clays 
after  birth.  In  some  cases  it  arises,  without  doubt, 
from  the  contact  of  irritating  discharges  to  which  the 
child  is  exposed  during  Us  postage  through  the  vagina 
of  the  mother.  In  oilier  cases  there  is  no  evident  va- 
ginal discharge,  and  we  must  attribute  the  disease  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  It  is  at- 
tended with  intense  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  great 
swelling  of  the  lids,  and  a profuse  purulent  secretion ; 
at  the  same  time  the  child  is  restless  and  feverish.  If 
neglected,  it  leads  to  opacity,  ulceration,  and  even 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  ; but  it  generally  yields  to  early 
aud  judicious  treatment.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
by  hvd.  c.  creta»  w ith  rhubarb ; a leech  may  be  applied 
to  each  lid,  taking  care  that  the  bleeding  be  not  too  pro- 
fuse ; the  eyes  must  be  kept  washed  and  bathed  with 
warm  wutcr,  and  a solution  of  alum,  in  the  proportion 
ofgrs.  iv.  to  5 j.  water,  must  be  syringed  into  them  twice 
a day.  Purulent  ophthalmia  in  adults  is  a mure  for- 
midable disease ; it  occurs  under  two  forms, — the 
contagious  or  Egyptian,  and  the  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia. The  first  form  is  that  which  has  on  some 
occasions  spread  very  extensively  among  our  armies. 

The  crowding  together  of  a number  of  men  iu  close  and 
ill- ventilated  rooms  seems  especially  favourable  for  the 
propagation  of  this  disease,  not  merely  by  contact  of 
the  purulent  secretion,  but  by  infection  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gonorrhu'&l 
ophthalmia  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  rarely  attacks  both  eyes ; it  does  not 
differ  from  the  last-mentioned  form,  except  in  being 
more  severe  und  more  certainly  destructive  of  the  eye. 

Both  these  forms  of  ophthalmia  commence  with  stiff- 
ness and  a sensation  as  of  a foreign  body  in  the  eye, 
the  lids  become  much  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  intensely 
vascular  ; the  great  swelling  of  this  membrane  round 
the  cornea  is  termed  chemosis  ; the  secretion  is  at  first 
scunty,  but  it  soon  becomes  purulent  and  very  abun- 
dant; there  are  headache  and  fever.  It  frequently  leads 
to  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  most  severe  cases 
it  extends  to  the  deep  tissues  producing  suppuration 
in  the  globe,  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  unrest  the  progress 
of  this  rapidly  destructive  disease,  blood  must  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  aud  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye 
by  leeches  or  cupping ; the  patient  must  be  kept  on 
low  diet  and  iu  a dark  room,  and  the  bowels  must  be 
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Surgery,  freely  purged.  The  local  application,  which,  although 
'—■v---''  formidable  in  appearance,  has  been  attended  with  most 
Diflcawa  of  SUCCCsa,  is  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the 
the  ejr.  ointment  recommended  by  Mr.  Uuthrie ; this  is  com- 
posed of  grs,  x.  nitrate  of  silver  to  3j.  lard,  and  a piece 
the  size  of  a pea  is  to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  twice  a day.  When  the  chemosis  is  excessive, 
and  threatens  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  blood  to  the 
cornea,  incisions  radiating  from  the  cornea  should  be 
made  down  to  the  sclerotic.  Alter  the  acute  stage  is 
over,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  to  the  temples. 

Stmmnus  ophthalmia  commonly  occurs  in  children. 
It  is  markedby  great  intolerance  of  light,  not  much  vascu- 
larity of  the  conjunctiva,  but  some  vessels  arc  seen  Tun- 
ing towards  one  or  more  pustules  on  the  cornea ; these 
pustules  generally  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and 
sometimes  to  perforation,  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  cicatrization  of  ulcers  on 
the  cornea  generally  leaves  some  permanently  opaque 
spots,  the  slightest  of  which  are  called  n*buUet  and 
the  more  considerable  opacities  have  received  the  name 
of  leucoma . A collection  of  pus  between  the  Inmirae 
of  the  cornea  is  called  onyx,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  while  spot  at  the  root  uf  the  finger  nail. 
In  the  treatment  of  strumous  ophthalmia  attention 
must  be  (said  to  the  general  health.  The  bowels  must 
be  carefully  regulated,  tonics  may  be  given,  the  applica- 
tion of  a few  leeches  is  sometimes  useful ; blisters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  to  the  temples,  and  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  vinum  opii,  may  be  applied  to 
the  eye  daily.  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  is  called 
rheumatic  ophthalmia.  In  this  form  of  inflammation 
the  redness  is  deep-seated  and  of  a pink  hue ; the  ves- 
sels radiate  in  straight  lines  from  the  cornea ; there  is 
considerable  dimness  of  sight,  and  great  pain,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  eye,  but  extends  to  the  forehead, 
and  is  much  aggravated  at  night.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  bleeding  and  leeches,  purgatives  and  diapho- 
retics ; sometimes  calomel  and  opium  ; Dover’s  powders 
and  opiate  liniments  over  the  brows  to  relieve  the  noc- 
turnal pain.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  is  characterized 
by  intolerance  of  light,  dimness  of  sight,  a zone  of  pink 
vessels  surrounding  the  cornea;  lymph  is  effused,  ren- 
dering the  fibres  of  the  iris  indistinct,  and  chouging  its 
colour ; sometimes  the  lymph  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
minute  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  iris ; the  pupil  be- 
comes small  and  irregular,  and  is  occasionally  completely 
closed  by  the  effused  lymph.  Iritis  may  be  the  result  of 
a wound,  but  it  generally  arises  from  a syphilitic, 
gouty,  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
treatment  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  strength 
of  the  constitution.  Calomel  and  opium  must  be  given 
to  affect  the  mouth,  and  thus  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  lymph,  or  to  prevent  its  further  effusion.  Another 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  with  ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  a solution  of  which  should  be 
smeared  on  the  brow  or  dropped  into  the  eye.  Turpen- 
tine is  a valuable  remedy  in  iritis,  and  may  be  used 
when  from  any  cause  mercury  is  deemed  inadmissible. 
In  gouty  and  rheumatic  iritis  mercury  is  less  important 
and  less  requisite  than  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  the  right  is  impaired  by  closure  of  the 
pupil,  or  by  on  opacity  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  an 
artificial  opening  may  be  made  in  the  iris.  This  may 


be  done  by  introducing  a cutting  needle  through  the  Surgery, 
cornea  and  making  an  incision  through  the  iris  ; or  an 
incision  may  be  made  in  the  cornea,  the  iris  drawn  out 
with  a fine  hook,  and  a portion  snipped  off ; the  latter  1 c cye‘ 
is  the  preferable  mode. 

Cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its 
capsule.  The  patient  complains  of  gradually  increasing 
dimness  of  sight ; objects  appear  to  be  surrounded  with 
a mist ; and  if  we  examine  the  eye  when  the  pupil  is 
dilated  by  belladonna,  we  observe  un  opaque  body,  of  a 
grey,  blue,  or  amber  tint,  behind  the  iris.  Persons 
who  have  cataract  see  better  in  the  evening,  or  when  the 
pupil  is  dilated  by  belladonna.  Opacity  of  the  capsule 
occurs  in  spots  or  streaks,  with  less  opaque  interval*. 

Hard  lenticular  cataract  usually  occurs  in  old  persons  ; it 
is  small,  and  of  un  amber  or  grey  colour.  Soft  cataract 
is  more  common  in  children  ; it  is  of  large  size,  and  of 
a bluish  or  pure  white  colour.  Cataract  may  arise 
from  inflammation  consequent  on  a wound  of  the  lens ; 
in  old  persons  it  is  generally  the  result  of  imperfect  nu- 
trition ; it  is  sometimes  a congenital  malformation. 

Cataract  can  be  cured  by  operation  only.  There  arc 
various  modes  of  operating  for  cataract ; extraction  is 
the  method  which  in  this  country  is  usually  adopted  in 
cases  of  hard  cataract ; it  has  the  advantage  of  remov- 
ing the  disease  at  once ; but  <m  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
quires considerable  skill  for  its  performance,  and  is  at- 
tended with  the  risk  of  some  serious  mishaps  which  the 
other  uperati<NiH  are  free  from.  In  the  operation  for 
extraction  an  incision  is  made  across  the  cornea  with  a 
triangular  knife  ; the  incision  is  made  close  to  the  mar- 
gin *if  the  cornea,  and  thus  a flap  is  made  of  its  inferior 
half,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  a curette  is  intro- 
duced for  tlse  purpose  of  lacerating  the  capsule,  then  by 
slight  pressure  on  the  globe  the  lens  is  made  to  escape. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  vitreous  humour  does  not 
escape  with  the  lens.  After  the  operution  the  eye  must 
be  bandaged,  and  the  light  must  be  carefully  excluded 
for  several  clays.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  inflammatiou  is  to  be  subdued  by  bleeding,  leech- 
ing, and  purging.  The  operation  of  depression  is  per- 
formed  thus : a couching  needle  is  passed  through  the 
outer  side  of  the  sclerotic,  about  two  lines  behind  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  a little  above  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  avoid  the  long 
ciliary  urtery.  It  is  carried  inwards  in  front  of  the 
cataract,  and  is  steadily  pressed  upon  it,  so  as  to 
carry  it  downwards  out  of  sight.  The  needle  is  then 
withdrawn.  The  method  of  rcclination,  which  consists 
in  turning  the  lens  so  as  to  make  its  upper  margin  pro- 
ject backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  seldom 
performed. 

The  operation  for  producing  absorption  is  easily  per- 
formed, and  excites  little  inflam  (nation,  but  it  requires 
repetition,  and  the  cure  is  slow.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
soil  cataract.  The  needle  is  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  last  operation,  or  it  may  be  passed 
through  the  cornea;  it  is  then  made  to  lacerate  the 
capsule,  and  the  lens  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
aqueous  humour  is  gradually  absorbed.  After  the 
operation  for  cataract  the  patient  must  make  use  of 
convex  glasses  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
lens. 

Glaucoma  is  a disease  which  consists  in  a change 
in  the  structure  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  It  is  marked  by  pain,  gradually  in- 
creasing dimness  of  vision,  and  a greenish  discoloration 
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Surgery.  ©t  the  pupil.  It  is  but  little  under  the  influence  of 
remedies. 

theT**"  °f  Amaurosis  signifies  un  impairment  of  vision,  depend- 
“ e,e‘  ing  on  some  change  in  the  reliun,  optic  i»ervc,  or  brain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  there  is  usually 
indistinct  vision,  objects  sometimes  appear  doubled,  or 
one-halfonlyof  an  object  looked  at  is  seen  ; or  objects  may 
be  disfigured  or  discoloured.  Ocular  spectra  occur  in 
the  form  of  flashes  of  light,  or  floating  spots,  or  a co- 
loured network.  The  iris  moves  sluggishly,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  is  totally  motionless;  in  confirmed 
amaurosis  the  patient  can  distinguish  no  objects ; he 
has  a peculiar  fixed  vacant  stare,  and  the  eye-ball  is 
protruded  and  motionless. 

The  causes  of  umaurosis  are  numerous  and  various. 
It  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  retina,  especially 
a slow  inflammation  induced  by  long-continued  exertion 
of  the  eye,  or  exposure  to  a glaring  light.  Amaurosis 
may  also  be  a consequence  of  organic  change,  inflam- 
mation, concussion,  compression  from  extravasated 
blood,  fractured  bones,  morbid  effusions,  tumors,  or 
aneurisms,  whether  affecting  the  brain,  optic  nerves,  or 
eye.  Another  class  of  cases  are  functional,  and  may 
result  from  loss  of  blood,  long-continued  lactation,  or 
some  other  exhausting  influence.  Some  cases  appear 
to  be  sympathetic  of  distant  irritation,  especially  of  the 
gastro-intesliual  canal.  The  treatment  of  amaurosis 
must  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  cause  which 
has  given  rise  to  it.  Inflammatory  symptoms  must  be 
combated  by  bleeding  and  the  cautious  exhibition  of 
mercury.  If  it  can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  debilitat- 
ing circumstauccs,  the  administration  of  tonics,  with  the 
use  of  a generous  diet, will  be  called  for.  If  the  amau- 
rosis appear  to  be  sympathetic  of  irritation  in  other 
parts,  the  source  of  irritation  must,  if  possible,  be 
removed. 

Short  sight  (Myopia)  may  depend  on  some  vice  of 
originul  conformation,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  the 
habit  of  looking  closely  at  very  minute  objects.  It  de- 
pends on  too  great  a refracting  power  of  the  media 
through  which  the  light  has  to  pass  before  reaching 
the  retina.  This  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  con- 
cave glasses. 

Longsightedness  (Presbyopia)  depends  on  a dimi- 
nished refracting  power  in  tne  humours ; it  is  one  of 
the  results  of  impaired  nutrition  consequent  on  old 
age.  The  only  remedy  is  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

The  eye  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  malignant  disease, 
medullary  fungus,  or  melanosis.  These  cases  are 
almost  invariably  fatal ; the  disease  returning  even  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  eye. 

Strabismus,  or  squinting,  consists  in  the  non-corre- 
spondence of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes.  The  causes  of 
this  affection  are  various ; it  is  not  art  unfrequent  result 
of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  In  some  cases  we  find 
it  associated  with  opacity  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 
In  children  it  is  often  produced  by  a habit  of  volun- 
tarily turning  both  eyes  towards  the  nose,  in  imitation 
of  some  squinting  individual ; the  muscle  which  is  thus 
frequently  brought  into  strong  voluntary  action  be- 
comes more  powerful  than  the  other  muscles,  and  the 
squint  is  rendered  permanent.  The  most  common  form 
of  strabismus  is  that  in  which  one  or  both  eyes  are 
directed  towards  the  nose  ; the  outward  squint  is  much 
less  common,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of 
palsy  of  the  third  nerve.  When  squinting  is  the  result 
of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  opacity  of  the 
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cornea,  our  efforts  must  be  directed  towards  the  Sargcrj. 
removal  of  that  condition  of  the  brain  or  of  the  cornea.  ’ 

When  it  arises  from  an  unnatural  contraction  of  one  of 

muscle,  or  from  a want  of  power  in  others,  benefit  is  e C**‘ 
sometimes  derived  from  covering  the  healthy  eye  with  a 
bandage,  and  making  the  patient  use  the  squinting  eye 
so  as  to  bring  into  play  all  its  muscles  If  this  do  not 
succeed,  we  may  divide  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle 
on  that  side  towards  which  the  eye  is  unnaturally 
drawn : the  internal  rectus  is  the  one  which  generally 
requires  division,  and  it  may  be  done  either  with  the 
scissors,  by  the  help  of  a hook  first  passed  under  the 
tendon,  or  with  a small  curved  sharp-pointed  bistoury. 

After  the  division,  the  opposing  muscle  brings  the  eye 
into  the  proper  position,  the  divided  ends  being  sepa- 
rated to  a certain  extent,  and  in  a short  time  becoming 
connected  by  new  tissue,  both  to  one  another  and  to 
the  globe.  In  some  cases  the  deformity  is  entirely  re- 
moved by  this  operation,  but  in  others  the  squint  re- 
turns to  some  extent,  in  which  case  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  on  the  opposite  eye. 

Before  concluding  our  sketch  it  remains  for  us  to  ray 
a few  words  of  an  important  improvement  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  surgery  within  a comparatively  re- 
cent period — we  allude  to  litholri/y.  We  have  already 
spoken  in  brief  terms  of  the  operation  of  lilhotrily,  by 
which  calculi  formed  in  the  urinary  bladder  by  a 
slow  deposition  of  salts  from  the  urine,  are  extracted 
by  an  incision  made  into  that  cavity.  The  various  at- 
tempts hitherto  mode  to  dissolve  these  concretions  by 
chemical  substances,  either  taken  into  the  system  through 
the  stomach,  or  injected  at  once  into  the  bladder  by  the 
natural  outlet,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  success 
which  their  advocates  have  anticipated,  and  although  it 
would  be  premature  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  success 
from  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  certain  that  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  is  at  present  the  only  known 
remedy  for  this  most  painful  and  fatal  malady.  The 
operation  of  culling,  though  not  unattended  with  serious 
danger,  yet  as  now  practised  by  well-informed  surgeons, 
is  generally  successful  in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a speedy  and  effectual  cure 
where  it  succeeds.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  proceeding,  and  one  which,  being 
accompanied  by  its  peculiar  risks  of  life,  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  patients,  and  consequently  postponed  in 
many  instances  beyond  the  period  when  it  might  have 
been  performed  with  good  chance  of  a favourable 
issue. 

The  operation  of  comminuting  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  passed  along  the 
urethra  was  first  carried  into  effect  by  Civiulc,  in  1824  ; 
but  the  honour  of  devising  the  means  appears  to  be 
shared  by  several,  among  whom  may  be  mentiohed  the 
names  of  Amussal,  Leroy,  and  Heurteloup,  in  particular. 

Our  own  countrymen,  however,  participated  in  the 
merit  of  having  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
litliutrity.  Various  improvements  have  been  since 
made  in  the  instruments  employed,  by  which  greater 
strength  as  well  as  simplicity  have  been  given  to  them. 

That  now  almost  exclusively  used  in  this  country,  and 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Weiss, 
consists  of  two  blades,  adapted  to  one  another,  and,  when 
closed,  resembling  in  shape  the  common  short-curved 
sound.  These  blades  slide  one  upon  the  other,  and  on 
being  opened  within  the  bladder  may  be  made  to  seize 
the  stone,  upon  which  they  are  then  closed.  A screw  force 
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Surgery.  can  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  by  which  the 
stone  is  crushed.  The  juws  of  the  blades  are  urrned 
Lithotrity.  wjtjj  teetli  to  prevent  the  atone  from  slipping  out,  and 
the  farther  blade  in  perforated  behind  the  position  of 
the  atone,  to  allow  of  the  fragments  falling  out  previous 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  the  patient  must  be  in  good 
general  health,  the  stone  of  moderate  sfcce,  the  bladder 
utiinfhmed  and  dilatable,  the  prostate  gland  uuen larged, 
and  the  urethra  capacious.  The  patient  is  placed  on 
his  back,  with  the  pelvis  somewhat  raised  on  pillows, 
to  throw  the  stone  towards  the  superior  fundus.  The 
urine  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  cavity  and  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  water  injected  to  give  room  for  the 
movements  of  the  instruments,  and  to  avoid  risk  of  in- 
jury to  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  tilhntrite  it  is  first  used  as  a sound,  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  stone.  It  is  then  lowered  on  one 
side  of  the  stone,  which,  on  the  blades  being  opened, 
generally  drops  between  them  without  difficulty.  They 
are  then  closed  upon  it.  and  carried  into  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  away  from  the  walls,  and  the  screw  is  then 
turned.  The  resulting  fragments  may  lx*  afterwards 
seized  in  a similar  way,  And  further  broken,  until  the 
whole  is  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  able  to  pass  out  by 
the  natural  channel.  In  the  most  favourable  cases  a 
few  sittings  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  this,  and  the 
patient  is  cured.  It  scarcely  falls  within  our  design  to 
consider  the  various  circumstances  which  interfere  with 
this  happy  result,  or  which  sometimes  render  it  im- 
possible of  accomplishment.  The  reader  who  is  de- 
sirous of  particular  information  on  this  subject  is 
referred  to  the  last  edition  of  the  excellent  treatise  of  Sir 
B.  Brodie  on  urinary  disorders,  where  he  will  find  the 
best  statement  of  the  comparative  value  and  several 
advantages  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  hitherto  pub- 
lished. 


We  may  also  allude  to  the  operations  lately  introduced  Surgery, 
with  so  much  success  for  curing  various  deformities, 
depending  on,  or  complicated  with,  contractions  0f  Opandon* 
muscles  or  their  tendons.  The  different  kinds  of  club- 
foot,  contracted  knees  or  fingers,  and  even  certain  curva-  miiie*. 
tures  of  the  spine,  are  now  commonly  treated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  shortened  tendons.  By  running  a narrow 
needle-like  knife  under  die  skin  to  the  tendon,  ami  di- 
viding it  alone,  it  is  found  that  there  is  scarce  any 
danger  of  inflammation  ; while  a new  fibrous  structure 
becomes  developed  between  the  retracted  ends,  adding 
to  the  length  of  the  tendon,  aud  not  weakening  its 
cohesive  power.  To  assist  this  operative  procedure 
bandages  und  other  apparatus  are  worn  for  some  time, 
according  to  circumstance*,  and  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  more  than  once  if  the  occasion  seem  to  de- 
mand. It  will  be  observed,  that  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  squinting,  already  mentioned,  is  conducted  on 
the  above  principle.  We  owe  the  principle  to  Stro- 
meyer,  who  first  publicly  taught  it  in  1H31 ; and  ita 
application  to  the  treatment  of  strabismus  to  Dieffen- 
buch,  of  Berlin. 

We  have  now  considered,  more  or  less  in  detail,  some 
of  the  more  important  subjects  which  come  under 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  The  limits  prescribed 
to  us  have  made  it  necessary  to  select  only  such  as 
appeared  most  adapted  by  their  nature  or  importance 
to  form  part  of  a popular  treatise : and  we  have  been 
the  more  able  to  do  tills  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  article  Mkdicink  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
general  history  of  disease,  and  thus  to  include  much 
matter  usually  falling  within  the  scope  of  works  on 
ScaoKHT.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  con- 
vey a just  notion  of  the  progress  and  present  state 
of  this  useful  and  beneficent  art,  und  to  show  how  much 
muy  be  expected,  from  its  future  improvement,  in  aid 
of  suffering  humanity. 
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VETERINARY  ART. 


\ eterinary  Eqiink  Pathology,  under  which  term  wo  compre- 
hend  u knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse 
in  liable,  os  well  as  of  their  proper  treatment,  is  baaed 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  regulate  the 
art  of  healing  in  the  human  subject,  and  a surgeon 
may  be  said  to  possess  three- fourths  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
this  animal ; the  remaining  one-fourth  is,  however,  so 
important  and  essential,  that  without  it  his  previous 
knowledge  will  not  only  be  of  little  service,  but  calcu- 
lated to  lead  him  astray  on  some  of  the  most  important 
points,  and  produce  dissatisfaction  in  his  own  mind, 
and  death,  or  an  increase  of  (he  disease,  in  the  animal 
he  may  attend.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  and  functions  of  various  parts,  the 
natural  habits  of  the  animul  in  all  their  minutue,  and 
the  peculiar  action  and  effects  of  different  medicaments, 
which  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  animal  alone 
can  furnish. 

HUtery  of  In  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  veterinary 

ttw  Art.  mediciue  was  regarded  with  attention,  and  thought 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration.  Xenophon,  the 
leader  of  armies,  and  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  did 
not  disdain  to  write  on  the  subject ; and,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science, 
the  precepts  of  these  fathers  of  the  art  are  not  to  be 
entirely  discarded.  With  the  downfal  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  veterinary  surgery  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  of  darkness,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  to  ap- 
proach the  light  of  day.  Worse  than  Egyptian  was  the 
darkness  in  which  it  was  plunged  through  a long  course 
of  years.  It  was  abandoned  to  the  most  ignorant  of 
men,  and  got  principally  in  the  hands  of  (hose  who  wi  re 
employed  in  shoeing  horses,  thence  called  farriers;  and 
thus  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  was  called 
farriery,  which  designation,  though  rather  unmeaning, 
it  has  retained  almost  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
knowledge  of  these  rude  professors  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  some  legendary  lore,  containing  perhaps 
one  truth  with  a dozen  errors,  ami  mixed  up  with  the 
most  absurd  and  cruel  practices.  Everylhing  that  was 
too  barbarous  and  too  outrt  for  human  medicine,  even 
when  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  was  enforced  with  the 
utmost  rigour  on  the  unresisting  victim  of  man's  igno- 
rance and  tyranny — the  horse ; and  when  kind  nature 
had  herself  performed  a cure  in  defiance  of  counteractive 
treatment,  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  potent  agency 
of  some  ridiculous  compound.  After  human  medi- 
cine had  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  some  most  im- 
portant discoveries  had  been  mode  in  physiological 
science,  the  aid  which  the  dissection  of  animals  haul 
afforded  in  arriving  at  these  discoveries  induced  some 
of  its  professors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  pathology 
of  animals  ; and  the  h rsc,  ns  being  the  noblest  and  must 
valuable  of  quadrupeds,  received  ihe  most  prominent 
attention.  During  the  last  century,  several  surgeons 
pursued  as  their  vocation  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  horse,  particularly  in  the  metropolis  of  this  coun- 
vol.  vu. 


try  ; and  various  treatises  were  written  by  tliem  on  the  Veterinary 
subject.  These  were  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Art. 
practices  of  previous  years;  but  being  too  closely  in  ac- 
cordance  with  human  medicine,  various  serious  mis- 
takes were  made,  both  in  the  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  pathological  treat- 
ment. 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  a Ve-  Veterinary 
terinary  College  was  established  in  London,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  agricultural  society 
at  Odiham  in  Hampshire;  and  a Frenchman,  of  the 
name  of  St.  Bel.  w ho  nad  studied  at  the  veterinary  schools 
in  France,  and  had  greatly  assisted  in  forming  the  Lon- 
don College,  was  appointed  its  first  professor.  He  eu- 
tered  with  much  zeal  into  his  office,  and  produced  a 
small  work  of  some  merit  on  the  “Proportions  of  Eclipse.* 

The  London  College,  being  supported  by  a great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry,  who  became 
subscribers,  which  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  of 
having  their  horses  treated  gratuitously,  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  fairly  established.  St.  Bel,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  honours;  he  died  about  a year  after 
his  appointment  to  the  office.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  Veterinary  College  a new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  science;  a number  of  well-educated  pupils  became 
students;  and,  after  the  death  of  St.  Bel,  the  professor- 
ship was  held  jointly  by  Mr.  Moreen*  t and  Mr.  Cole- 
man. The  former,  however,  soon  resigned,  and  for  the 
space  of  nearly  half  a century  the  latter  retained  the 
office,  making  up  iu  a great  measure,  by  his  talents 
and  zeal,  and  medical  knowledge,  what,  for  some  lime, 
he  lacked  in  practical  ability.  In  this  latter  qualifica- 
tion, however,  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Sewell,  one 
of  the  early  pupils  of  the  college,  who  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  a coadjutor,  and  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Coleman,  in  1839,  to  the  senior  professor- 
ship, in  which  he  continues,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  Mr.  Morion,  and  Mr.  Simonds. 
Throughout  the  session,  from  November  to  May,  lec- 
tures are  delivered  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  various 
branches  of  their  profession,  the  former  taking  up  the 
anatomy,  paihology,  &c.,  of  the  horse  ; the  second  che- 
mistry ; and  the  latter  the  structure  and  diseases  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Amongst  the  pupils  who  have  studied  at 
the  College,  some  have  distinguished  themselves  us 
authors,  by  whom,  and  others,  the  art  lias  been  greatly 
improved  and  advanced  ; diseases  that  were  formerly 
thought  nearly  incurable  now  readily  submit  to  scien- 
tific treatment ; and  a better  system  of  management, 
which  has  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of 
veterinary  science,  effect*  a considerable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  horses  in  this  country,  and  prevents  many  dis- 
eases whose  ravages  were  formerly  considerable.  This 
change  is  mure  particularly  notice  ible  in  the  army, 
where  * veterinary  surgeon  is  attached  to  each  regi- 
ment, and  holds  ihe  rank  of  a commissioned  officer  ; and 
the  value  of  his  services  are  highly  estimated. 

A veterinary  school  has  a Lo  been  opened  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  by  Mr.  Dick,  where  pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  profession. 

Though  the  Veterinary  College  has  been  under  royul 
patronage  fur  many  years,  the  profession,  which  now 
consuls  of  upwards  of  a thousand  members,  was  not  u 
chartered  body  till  the  last  year  (1S43)  ; but  it  is  now 
duly  incur po rated  as  such,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  possesses 
the  power  of  framing  by-laws  and  electing;  a council 
and  president  for  the  governance  of  the  profession.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  from  these  salutary  mea- 
sures, that  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  will  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  will  become,  in  consequence,  of 
more  practical  utility  to  tike  public. 

Our  object  being  to  concentrate  us  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  in  a very  limited  compass,  and  to  ren- 
der this  article  as  unique  as  possible,  we  commence 
with  a brief  outline  of  the  various  parts  which  com- 
pose the  body  of  the  horf-e.  It  consists  of  solids  and 
fluids  in  different  proportions,  the  weight  of  the  latter 
being  six  or  eight  times  that  of  the  former.  The 
organization  of  the  frame  is  due  to  the  solids  which 
surround  and  contain  the  fluids.  Animal  bodies  arc 
composed  of  three  forms  of  tissues,  the  fibrous,  the  la- 
mellar, and  the  globular.  The  former  characterizes 
the  muscular  and  ligamentous  tissues,  and,  united  with 
the  granular,  is  developed  in  the  texture  of  the  glands 
and  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
Both  the' fibrous  and  tne  lamellar  are  exhibited  in  the 
composition  of  the  cellular  substance;  and  the  globular 
is  exemplified  in  the  chyle,  the  blood,  and  several  other 
secreted  fluids.  The  combination,  in  different  propor- 
tion*. of  these  textures,  form  the  various  organs  of 
which  the  body  is  composed.  The  skeleton  of  the 
horse  consists  oi  nearly  two  hundred  bones,  which  are 
the  most  solid  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  to  which  they 
give  support,  and  afford  fixed  objects  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscles  and  other  parts.  These  bones  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  connected  one  to 
another  by  strong  ligaments  or  bands,  their  ends  being 
constructed  in  various  ways  so  as  to  admit  of  motion, 
some  resembling  the  structure  of  the  hinge,  and  others 
that  of  the  ball  and  socket.  Bones  owe  their  solidity 
to  certain  earths,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  the  other  part  of  their  structure  consisting  of 
gelatine  and  curtilage.  When  two  bones  meet  to- 
gether and  form  n joint,  their  ends  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  again  is  lined  by  a delicate  membrane 
which  secretes  the  synovial  fluid.  This  fluid  prevents 
friction  by  lubricating  the  joint,  and  is  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  capsular  ligament  which  is  attached  to 
the  edges  of  each  bone.  When  this  cavity  is  opened, 
great  pain,  irritation,  and  fever  are  the  conscqueuce. 
The  strength  of  the  joints  is  still  further  secured  by 
other  ligaments,  which  run  from  one  bone  to  another 
in  different  directions.  The  bones  of  the  extremities 
are  mostly  long  and  cylindrical,  and  of  great  compact- 
ness and  strength  in  the  horse.  The  spinal  column  is 
formed  by  a great  number  of  small  bones  of  very  irre- 
gular shape,  having  a hole  through  their  centres  for  the 
spinal  marrow  and  joint-like  connections  with  the  ribs  : 
they  are  connected  to  each  other  by  elastic  cartilage, 
which  permits  the  great  flexibility  which  the  spine  pos- 
sesses (though  with  greater  strength)  much  less  in  the 
horw  than  in  man  or  carnivorous  animals.  The  head 
of  the  horse,  consisting  of  about  thirty  separate  bones,  is 
of  great  size,  the  principal  port  of  which  is  devoted  to 


the  facr,  enabling  the  animal  to  reach  the  ground  readily,  Veterinary 
and  affording  ample  space  and  n secure  bolding  lor  the  A,t* 
particularly  large  teeth  with  which  the  horse  is  fur- 
nbhed  Tins  space  is  afforded  without  increased 
weight,  by  the  lace  forming  several  lurge  cavities. 

There  are  six  molar  tce;h  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  pos- 
sessed by  the  full-grown  horse,  three  of  which  re- 
place the  three  lem|>orary  ones  which  the  colt  alone 
possessed,  and  the  other  three  gradually  appear  as  the 
jaws  lengthen  and  enlarge.  There  are  six  incisor  teeth  Thetieth. 
in  each  jaw,  and  two  cuspidaii,  or  tushes,  which  how- 
ever, are  absent  in  the  mare.  The  incisor  teeth  re- 
place & similar  number  of  colts’,  or  temporary,  teeth, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  being  much  smaller, 
shorter,  and  whiter  than  the  permanent  ones.  The 
appearance  and  changes  which  these  teeth,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  lower  jaw,  undergo,  enable  us  to 
judge  pretty  accurately  the  age  of  the  horse  for  some 
years.  A two-year  old  colt  has  six  temporary  incisor  Mod*  of 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ; before  he  reaches  three  years,  judging 
the  two  central  ones  are  replaced  by  permanent  teeth  ; 1 * 
between  three  and  four,  the  two  next  are  similarly  re- 
placed, so  that  a four-year  old  mouth  has  two  corner 
temporary  teeth  alone ; these  likewise  are  lost  and  re- 
placed before  the  hor>e  is  five  years  old,  at  which  age 
the  mouth  is  said  to  be  perfect,  the  tushes  having  also 
now  appeared.  The  inner  edges  of  the  corner  teeth 
are,  however,  lower  than  the  outer  at  five  years  old. 

The  substance  of  the  teeth  is  bone,  or  rather  ivory, 
whilst  all  the  surface  that  is  exposed  is  covered  with 
a still  harder  material  called  enamel,  which,  after  casing 
the  outside,  dtps  down  on  the  crown  nr  face  of  the 
tooth,  forming  a deep  cavity,  which  becomes  black  from 
being  filled  and  stained  with  the  food.  This  cavity,  or 
mark,  as  it  is  termed,  serves  as  another  guide  to  the 
age  for  several  years  longer;  for  the  teeth,  gradually 
wearing  from  attrition,  take  about  three  years  to  wear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Thus  the  mark  in  the 
centre  teeth  disappears  at  six  years  old,  in  the  two  next 
at  seven,  and  in  live  comers  at  eight,  when  the  horse  is 
said  to  be  aged.  As  fast  as  the  teeth  wear,  or  faster, 
they  grow  from  the  roots,  and  their  shape  alters,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  hor>e  becomes  fifteen,  the  oval 
crown  becomes  triangular ; and,  as  he  approaches 
twenty,  the  oval  is  reversed;  (he  teeth  likewise  become 
longer,  and  spring  from  the  jaws  almost  horizontally. 

The  flesh,  though  apparently  a homogeneous  mass,  is  The  aiu* 
readily  separable  into  a number  of  distinct  bodies  eta. 
of  various  forms  and  ^zes,  which  are  culled  mus- 
cles. These  muscles,  which  are  made  up  of  numerous 
fibres,  possess  the  power  of  contracting  their  length, 
and  being  attached  to  two  fixed  objects,  such  as 
bones,  draw  them  together,  and  thus  the  motion 
of  the  limbs  is  effected.  They  ure  generally  attached 
to  these  bones  through  the  medium  ol  tendon,  a strong 
white  substance,  which  possesses  no  power  of  con- 
traction, but  merely  serves  to  communicate  the  con- 
tractile force  to  the  object  to  be  acted  on.  When 
the  distance  is  great  between  the  two  objects  of  attach- 
ment, it  is  principally  occupied  by  tendon,  by  which 
means  strength  is  preserved,  whilst  unnecessary  size  is 
avoided  : thus  it  is  that  the  legs  of  horses  below  the 
knee  are  small  from  the  substitution  of  tendinous 
instead  of  muscular  substance.  Muscles  are  for  the 
most  part  voluntary,  but  some,  as  the  diaphragm  and 
heart,  are  independent  of  the  will,  and  therefore  invo- 
luntary. They  ore  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels, 
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Veterinary  such  as  arteries,  for  their  nourishment  and  support, 
^rt*  and  veins  for  the  return  of  the  blood  after  this  func* 
tion  has  been  performed.  They  are  likewise  exten- 
aively  furnished  with  nerves,  which  communicate  sen- 
sation as  well  as  the  mandates  of  the  will.  These  nerves 
arise  either  from  the  brain  or  its  continuation,  the 
spinal  chord,  so  that  sensation  is  first  sent  from  the 
extremities  to  the  brain  by  the  nerves,  and  then,  quick 
as  the  lightning's  flash,  the  will  is  conveyed  from  the 
brain  by  another  class  of  nerves  (though  bound  up 
with  the  others),  commanding  the  muscles  to  move  the 
The  brain.  Umbo.  The  Brain  is  a soft  pulpy  substance  contained 
within  the  cranium,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
somewhat  resembles  it  in  appearance,  extends  through 
a hole  in  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  The  body  of  the  horse  is  divided  into  two 
principal  cavitiea,  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a muscular  partition. 
The  cheat,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  Chert  contains  the  heart 
and  lungs,  whose  offices  are  to  purify  and  distribute  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  respiration  and  the  circulation, 
whilst  the  abdomen  contains  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
in  which  the  functions  of  digestion,  &c.,  arc  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  besides 
the  kidneys  and  other  supplementary’  parts. 

Directive  Mastication  is  performed  by  the  molar  teeth,  whose 
organs.  faces  are  broad,  so  as  to  grind  corn  and  hay  as  in  a 
mill.  The  tongue,  which  is  a muscular  organ  attached 
at  its  roots  to  a singularly  shaped  bone  called  the  os 
hyoides,  which  connects  it  with  the  larynx,  serves 
both  to  gather  the  food  and  submit  it  to  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  and  when  properly  masticated  carries  the 
morsel  into  the  pharynx  or  food -bag,  a muscular  cavity 
situated  immediately  above  the  larynx.  The  food 
having  been  well  ground  by  the  teeth,  and  lubricated 
with  a proper  quantity  of  saliva,  which  is  secreted  by 
several  glunds,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  parotid, 
situated  in  the  angle  just  below  the  root  of  the  ear,  in 
then  conveyed  from  the  pharynx  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  (esophagus,  a long  muscular  tube,  which 
takes  its  course  down  the  neck,  between  the  two  first 
ribs,  through  the  chest,  and  piercing  the  diaphragm, 
enters  the  stomach  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
food  having  entered  the  stomach,  is  submitted  to  the 
chemical  action  of  a peculiar  fluid,  called  the  gastric 
juice,  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  this  organ. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  the  chyme,  as  the  food 
is  then  called,  is  passed  into  the  small  intestines,  and  is 
there  mixed  with  two  fluids,  one  of  a watery  nature, 
resembling  the  saliva,  secreted  by  the  pancreas  or  sweet- 
bread, and  the  other  a yellow  bitter  fluid,  called  the 
hde,  which  is  formed  by  means  of  the  liver,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  intestines  by  means  of  the  hepatic 
duct. 

The  Intestines  are  fastened  to  the  spine  by  means  of 
a strong  membrane,  called  the  mesentery,  which  serves 
as  the  channel  for  the  communication  of  the  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  absorbent  vessels  to  and  from  the 
intestines.  The  latter  are  called  the  lacteals , and  open 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  there  absorb 
the  nutritious  portion  of  the  food,  a milky  fluid  called 
the  chyle,  and  convey  it  to  a vessel  running  along  the 
course  of  the  spine,  and  emptying  itself  into  a large 
vein  just  previous  to  its  joining  the  heart.  It  is  thus 
that  the  blood  is  continually  supplied  with  nutritious 
elements  to  supply  the  waste  which  the  system  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  Although  thus  furnished  with 


nutriment,  the  blood  is  black  and  impure,  and  requires  Veterinary 
to  be  purified  before  it  is  adapted  for  circulating  Art. 
through  the  system.  It  therefore  enters  the  right  side  *— "•'v-—-' 
of  the  heart,  and  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  this  Th* 
organ,  is  pumped  into  the  lungs,  and  being  divided  and 
subdivided  by  a multitude  of  vessels,  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air  drawn  in  by  respiration, 
and  by  it  undergoes  a rapid  and  remarkable  change, 
from  a dark  to  a light  colour.  Being  thereby  divested 
from  its  impurities,  it  re-enters  the  heart  by  its  left 
Cavities  and  division,  and  from  thence  is  sent  by  means 
of  the  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  supplying  every 
purl  with  nourishment,  and  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  It  furnishes  also  the 
various  glands,  not  only  with  their  proper  nourishment, 
but  also  with  means  for  the  secretion  of  their  peculiar 
fluids.  Each  gland  separates  its  peculiar  fluids,  and  no 
other,  although  the  same  fountain  is  employed  for  each, 
vix.,  the  blood.  The  urine  is  separated  by  the  kidneys 
from  the  arterial  blood,  and  is  conveyed  through  long 
tubes,  culled  the  ureters,  to  the  bladder,  whence  it  ia 
excreted  from  the  body.  The  bile,  however,  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  liver  from  the  impure  venous  blood, 
although  this  organ  is  supplied  with  arterial  blood  for 
its  own  nourishment. 

The  circulation  is  carried  on  by  two  sets  of  vessels, 
the  arteries  and  the  tvuu ; the  former  conveying  the 
purified  blood  to  alt  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  latter 
returning  the  impure  blood  to  the  heart  again.  The 
arteries  are  much  stouter  than  the  veins,  and  possess  con- 
siderable elasticity ; they  terminate  in  minute  capillary 
vessels  by  which  nutrition  is  carried  on  and  the  animal 
heat  developed,  and  this  being  accomplished,  and  the 
blood  rendered  black,  it  enters  the  capillary  veins, 
which  coalescing,  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  veins 
to  the  heart  to  be  again  purified.  After  death  there 
is  no  blood  found  in  the  arteries,  but  only  in  the 
veins,  owing  to  the  contractile  power  of  the  former, 
which  the  latter  do  not  possess ; they-  likewise  possess 
no  pulsating  power,  being  too  far  removed  from  the 
heart  to  be  so  affected  by  its  action.  There  are  several  TV  mrm- 
important  membranous  substances,  whose  offices  are  "f 
very  important  in  the  body  ; first,  we  have  the  cellular  ,l"  ****** 
membrane,  which  is  an  elastic  material,  connecting 
together  the  various  glands  and  vessels,  and  existing  in 
the  form  of  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  It 
also  frequently  covers  the  muscles,  and  is  then  con- 
densed and  thickened,  and  possesses  much  strength. 

The  adipos*  membrane  is  that  which  secretes  the  tat ; 
it  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  arranged  in 
circumscribed  bags,  into  which  the  tat  is  deposited  in 
an  oily  state.  The  tnttcous  membrane  is  that  which 
lines  all  internal  cavities  and  passages  having  an  ex- 
ternal opening;  it  thus  continues  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  through  the  intestines  to  the  anus  and  also 
lines  the  urinary  passages,  secreting  a mucous  fluid  for 
their  lubrication  and  protection.  Cavities  having  no 
external  outlet,  such  as  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  ore 
lined  with  a serous  membrane  which  secretes  a watery 
vapour,  enabling  parts  to  glide  on  each  other  without 
injury.  These  membranes  are  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  an  anatomical,  but  aim  in  a pathological 
point  of  view,  being  very  frequently  the  subjects  of 
severe  disease. 

The  various  organs  and  tissues  which  we  have  briefly 
noticed,  are  connected  together  in  a manner  at  once  the 
most  beautiful  and  economical.  The  contents  of  the 
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Veterinary  chest  and  the  abdomen  are  so  disposed,  that  while  each 
,\>t.  organ  has  sufficient  room  for  the  discharge  of  its 
peculiar  functions,  there  is  yet  no  vacant  spare  to  be 
found.  There  is,  to  use  a well  known  axiom,  “a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 

Diwua.  Disease  may  be  defined  as  a departure  frotu  health, 
or,  as  Liebig  observes,  it  exists  when  the  vital  force  is 
weaker  than  the  chemical  forces  opposed  to  it,  whilst 
death  occurs  when  all  resistance  to  these  forces  ceases. 
It  may  be  either  structural  or  functional,  that  is,  it  may 
be  owing  to  an  alteration  of  lire  structure  of  an  organ 
or  port,  or  merely  a derangement  of  its  functions: 
inflammation  of  a part,  such  as  the  foot  or  eye,  is  an 
instance  of  the  former,  whilst  simple  fever  is  an  example 
of  the  latter.  We  may  have  both  these  states  com- 
bined : for  instance,  apart  may  be  in  a state  of  inflam- 
mation ; its  structure  may  be  thereby  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  altered,  and  at  the  same  time 
fever  being  excited  in  the  system,  the  heart  may  send 
the  blood  with  double  rapidity  through  the  body,  and 
be  thus  diseased  in  its  functions,  whilst  its  structure 
may  continue  unchanged. 

P«vtt.  Simple  fever  is  an  example  of  diseased  function, 

though  it  often  produces  local  inflammation.  It  is, 
however,  very  rare  in  the  horse,  as  an  independent 
disease,  there  being  generally  some  local  affection 
when  fever  is  present  in  the  system,  and  when  it  does 
occur,  local  inflammation  more  rapidly  supervenes  than 
in  the  human  subject.  Though  less  subject  to  fever, 
however,  the  horse  may  be  considered  as  more 
liable  to — 

Inflam-  Inflammation. — The  symptoms  which  usually  attend 

motion.  an  inflamed  part,  though  all  of  them  are  not  present, 
in  every  case,  arc  swelling,  redness,  pain,  and  beat.  The 
swelling  is  in  the  first  instance  owing  to  the  distended 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  part ; but  afterwards  effusion 
from  the  surfaces  of  theae  vends  takes  place  : the  redness 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels,  and  often  to  the  presence  of 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood  in  minute  vessels,  which 
in  a state  of  health  are  too  small  for  their  admission. 
The  pain  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
vessels  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  : this  symptom,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  invariably  present  as  the  others,  and 
depends  partly  on  the  amount  of  the  swelling,  and 
partly  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  affected  organ.  Heat 
is  an  invariable  symptom,  and  is  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  caloric  (the 
principle  of  heat),  from  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
portion  of  arterial  blood.  An  inflamed  part,  therefore, 
is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  than  when  in 
a state  of  health  ; and  if  the  inflammation  continue,  the 
blood-vessels  become  enlarged,  and  sometimes  new 
ones  are  farmed  ; permanent  enlargement  of  a part 
takes  place.  We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  in  the 
horse,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  thickened  state  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  legs,  which  often  remains  after  inflam- 
mation has  subsided. 

Inflammation  is  subject  to  much  variety,  depending 
on  the  nature,  and  situation,  and  importance  of  the 
organ,  and  the  degree  of  severity  in  which  it  may 
exist.  It  inuy  attack  an  unimportant  part,  and  pro- 
duce no  constitutional  derangement,  or  it  may  affect  the 
brain,  the  bowels,  or  the  lungs,  and  excite  in  the  sys- 
tem symptomatic  fever  to  a most  formidable  extent.  In 
the  former  instance,  the  inflammation  is  usually  called 
local,  its  effects  being  confined  to  a particular  part ; 


though  strictly  speaking,  inflammation  is  always  local,  Veterinary 
the  symptomatic  fever  which  often  at  tend  h,  being  ^n- 
owing  to  the  irritation  diffused  through  the  system  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  and  acting  on  the  heart  mj  as  to 
cause  its  increased  action.  Thus  local  i,.fl.immution 
often  produces  fever  in  the  system,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  general  fever  sometimes  produces  local  inflam- 
mation. 

Inflammation  may  be  either  acute,  sub-acute,  or 
chronic.  The  former  is  inflammation  in  its  most  active 
state,  an  actual  flame,  and  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  attended  with  symptomatic  lever:  the  second  is 
inflammation  of  a mild  or  subdued  character,  a sort  of 
smouldering  Are,  and  is  less  frequently  attended  with 
constitutional  irritation : the  third  denotes  a long-con- 
tinued and  settled  inflammation,  the  smouldering 
embers  of  the  conflagration  which  the  first  kind  had 
established. 

Inflammation,  although  a disease,  is  yet  but  the 
result  of  the  too  active  existence  of  a process  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  system,  and  without  which  wounds 
would  not  heal,  or  the  loss  of  parts  he  restored.  It  may  be 
excited  by  various  causes : bruises,  strains,  and  injuries 
may  produce  it  externally ; and  internally  it  may  be 
occasioned  directly  by  the  actual  contact  of  an  irritating 
object,  such  os  a drastic  purgative  or  poisonous  sub- 
stance : or  by  the  loo  great  action  of  a particular  part,  as 
the  lungs  in  over-exertion,  or  otherwise  indirectly,  as 
when  catarrh  is  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  U> 
the  skin  Inflammation  is  much  governed  and  directed 
by  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
animal  It  is  rare  that  every  organ  is  formed  equally 
strong : in  some  the  lungs  is  the  weakest,  and  in  others 
the  liver  may  be  the  most  vulnerable  ; and  thus  the  same 
cause  will  produce  different  attacks  in  different  animals. 

This,  too,  in  much  influenced  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  uge  of  the  animal : diseases  of  the  abdominal 
orguns  arc  more  frequent  in  the  summer,  and  those  of 
the  air-passages  in  the  winter ; and  young  horses  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  latter,  and  old  animals  to  the 
former. 

Plethora,  or  a redundancy  of  blood  in  the  system,  is  Plethora, 
not  unfrequenlly  the  cause  of  inflammation,  though  not 
so  frequently  as  in  cattle  and  sheep,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  horse  being  in  some  measure  relieved  by 
active  exercise.  When  every  vessel  of  the  body  is 
loaded  with  blood  of  the  richest  and  most  stimulating 
character,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  inflammation  of 
the  most  susceptible  organ,  or  that  most  exposed  to  dis- 
ease, should  uritw.  Inhuman  pathology  inflammation  is 
spoken  of  as  being  either  phlegmonous  or  erysi/te/atous  ; 
in  the  horse  it  is  nearly  always  of  the  former  character, 
and  very  seldom  of  the  latter.  The  eruptive  affection  of 
the  skin  called  erythema,  being  almost  a singular  instance. 

The  results  of  inflammation  under  disease  are  simply  Egrets  of 
those  carried  to  excess  which  occur  in  a state  of  health,  infUm mo- 
an d are  necessary  and  natural  processes  for  the  repair  twn. 
of  the  effects  of  on  injury.  When  the  inflammation 
gradually  subsides,  without  any  of  the  other  effects,  a 
result  which  in  disease  we  are  always  desirous  of 
accomplishing,  it  is  termed  resolution . When  the 
fibrine  or  adhesive  portion  of  the  blood  is  deposited,  it 
is  termed  adhesion ; this  is  often  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a serous  membrane,  such  as  in  pleurisy,  and  it 
is  likewise  exemplified  in  the  healing  of  a wound  by 
the  first  intention.  Suppuration  is  the  termination  of 
inflammation,  to  which  mucous  membranes  are  most 
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Veterinary  disposed,  and  it  in  best  illustrated  by  the  formation  t»f 
Art*  pus  or  matter  in  ail  abscess.  Adipose  tissue  is 
more  disposed  to  suppuration,  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane to  adhesion.  Ulceration  is  the  absorption  iw 
removal  of  substance,  a sequel  of  inflammation,  also 
illustrated  by  an  abscess,  and  which  always  lakes 
place  before  it  bursts,  the  substance  between  the  matter 
and  the  skin  being  gradually  removed  at  some  particular 
rarl,  where  the  abscess  is  said  to  point.  It  may  occur, 
lowevcr,  cither  with  or  without  suppuration,  and  it 
may  he  either  in  a healthy  or  an  unhealthy  state.  In 
the  former,  the  ulcer,  as  a running  sore  is  called,  soon 
heals,  and  in  the  latter,  it  will  gradually  spread  and 
increase.  It  sometimes  attacks  the  cavity  of  a joint, 
and  then  it  is  very  rarely  attended  with  suppuration, 
but  usually  with  adhesion. 

Mortifieatum  or  gangrene,  as  the  death  of  a part  is 
called,  is  a less  frequent  termination  of  inflammation  in 
the  horse  than  in  the  human  being.  Bone  and  car- 
tilage, and  parts  whone  circulation  are  inactive,  are  most 
liable  to  this  process.  A bone  when  much  injured  often 
becomes  carious,  a portion  becomes  dead,  and  exfoliates, 
as  casting-otf  is  termed. 

Before  we  can  speak  of  the  pulse  as  the  best  indica- 
tor of  inflammatory  action,  or  of  those  remedies  which 
we  find  most  available,  it  will  be  essential  to  notice  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  blood,  and  the  phenomena 
which  obtain  with  regard  to  it. 

The  blood.  The  Blood  is  not  only  the  most  abundant,  but  also 
the  most  important  fluid  in  the  animal  economy.  It 
furnishes  every  part  of  the  body  with  nutriment  for  its 
growth.  and  affords  the  material  from  which  the  various 
fluids  are  secreted,  and  influences  considerably  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  animal.  Formerly  its 
derangement  was  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  disease, 
whence  the  term  humoral  pathology  ; but  this  theory 
has  in  great  measure  given  place  to  unother,  in  which 
the  polids  are  considered  the  principal  agents,  and  scats, 
of  disease.  We  find,  however,  thut  there  is  some  truth 
in  both  these  doctrines:  the  solids  are  subject  to 
morbid  affections;  und  that  the  blood  is  occasionally 
both  altered  in  its  composition  and  impaired  in  its 
quality  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  late  research, 
and  is,  for  example,  the  primary  cause  of  the  symptoms 
of  fever. 

C!ompo-  Three-fourths  of  the  blood  is  composed  of  water, 
Mttoo'if  which  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a liquid 
tiw  Uood.  Btaiei  mid  enable  it  to  flow  freely  through  the  intricate 
labyrinths  and  minute  and  circuitous  channels  which 
nature  ordains  it  to  take.  The  other  elements  have 
each  their  distinct  office  to  perform,  and  the  whole  is 
essential  to  preserve  it  whilst  in  the  vessels  of  the  body 
in  an  apparently  homogeneous  state.  When,  however, 
it  is  removed  from  the  body.  It  soon  separates  into  differ- 
ent portions.  After  some  hours  we  observe  a division 
between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts ; the  former  floats  in 
the  latter,  and  is  called  the  crassamentum,  whilst  the 
liquid  is  termed  the  serum.  The  serum  is  composed 
principally  of  albumen  and  water,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  cras«amentum 
chiefly  consists  of  fibri  ie  und  the  colouring  subatance  or 
red  globules,  with  which  are  mixed  various  salts.  These 
parts  may  be  separated  by  washing ; and  they  also 
appear  when  the  blood  is  long  in  coagulating ; the  red 
portion,  being  the  heaviest,  falls  to  the  bottom,  whilst 
the  fi brine  remains  at  the  top,  constituting  what  is 
usually  termed  the  huffy  coat  of  inflammation.  These 


particle*  of  the  blood  do  not  nourish,  but  convev  oxygen,  Veterinary 
for  the  purpose  of  heat.  The  blood,  it  is  wefl  known,  Arl* 
is  considerably  darker  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries, 
being  in  the  latter  of  a bright  scarlet,  and  in  the  former  of 
a dark  purple  hue.  The  red  tinge  of  arterial  blood  is 
considered  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  various  salts,  «-ff  cod  by 
and  the  dark  colour  of  venous  blood  to  that  of  carbon,  wwpiratiuo. 
which  is  prevented  from  rendering  it  quite  black  by  the 
salts.  The  blood  becomes,  by  means  of  respiration  in 
the  lungs,  in  great  measure  freed  from  “ carbonaceous 
principles,"  which  being  removed,  it  acquires,  through 
the  salts,  its  scarlet  colour.  The  air,  by  being  respired, 
loses  a great  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  acquires  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  its  place.  This  gas  is  produced  by  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  blood  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lost  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  enters  into 
the  circulation,  and  conveying  with  it  a considerable 
quantity  of  caloric  in  a latent  form,  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  body  is  supplied  with  animal  heat:  this 
caloric  becoming  sensible  in  the  capillary  vessels,  obe- 
dient to  a law  of  chemistry,  that  when  carbon  is 
formed  heat  is  elicited.  Thus  in  cold  countries  a 
greater  quantity  of  animal  heat  is  required  than  in 
hoi  climates;  to  supply  which  more  oxygen  is  in- 
haled, more  nutritious  food  consumed,  und  more  cur  bun 
extricated.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  lungs 
are  greatly  assisted  in  (he  removal  of  carbon  from 
the  blood  by  means  of  the  liver,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose is  largely  furnished  with  venous  blood.  Thus 
when  one  of  these  organs  is  diseased  and  unable  to 
perform  its  functions,  the  other  likewise  becomes  de- 
ranged, having  a double  duty  to  perform.  The  blood, 
although  composed  of  various  su  balances,  which  readily 
separate  when  removed  from  the  body,  yet  appears  as 
a simple  fluid  whilst  circulating  in  it.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  contain  an 
immense  numher  of  small  globular  bodies,  computed 
to  be  about  3*  500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
globules  of  the  blood  are  suspended  in  the  serum  by 
means  of  the  vitul  influence  derived  by  the  blood 
from  the  vessels  und  organs  through  which  It  passes; 
which  oIbo  is  supposed  to  give  them  a rotatory  motion 
and  a mutual  repulsion  towards  each  other,  whereby 
they  are  kept  asunder.  As  the  blood,  however,  enters 
the  capillary  arteries,  its  globules  are  attracted  and 
appropriated  as  required  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition. 

The  blood  is  thus  preserved  by  its  vitality  from 
coagululing  or  disuniting  whilst  circulating  ; but  when 
removed  from  the  body,  and  thus  deprived  of  vitality, 
it  both  coagu lutes  and  separates  ; ami  thus  coagulation 
is  longer  or  shorter  in  taking  place  in  proportion  to 
the  vitality  possessed.  Thus,  when  tnc  animal  a 
weak  and  low,  it  quickly  congeals  ; and  when  full  of 
vigour  and  excitement,  it  often  takes  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  do  so,  and  gives  lull  time  for  the  fibrine  and 
the  red  particles  (which  have  no  longer  any  vital 
influence  to  keep  them  together)  to  disunite  and  follow 
the  influence  of  gravity . 

We  have  alluded  to  the  vital  influence  which  the 
blood  derives  from  it*  vessels.  These  vessels  or  arteries 
are  abundantly  furnished  with  a peculiar  class  of  nerves, 
developed  by  modem  science,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  conveying  sensation  or  the  motive  will,  but  are 
devoted  to  the  superintendence  of  organic  lite.  They 
arise  nei  her  from  the  brain  nor  spinal  chord,  but  Ifom 
various  knots  or  ganglions,  which  receive  numerous 
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Veterinary  branches  from  other  nerves,  thus  keeping  up  an  inti- 
Art*  mute  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  heart  is  controlled  by  nervous  influence 
in  a still  greater  degree ; it  holds  direct  and  powerful 
communication  with  the  brain,  and  it  is  influenced  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  by  mo>l  of  its  sensations,  and  is 
instantaneously  affected  by  mental  emotion.  If  we 
approach  a nervous  horse  we  well  know  how  greatly 
the  pulse  is  increased,  and  it  is  sometimes  several 
minutes  before  it  is  reduced  to  its  natural  standard. 

The  pulse.  The  Puke  is  felt  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  an 
artery  approaches  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be 
felt.  It  appears  like  a jerking  action  of  the  artery  ; but 
if  we  lay  bare  the  vessel,  as  in  the  nerve  operation,  we 
cannot  perceive  any  of  the  action,  although  it  may  be 
felt  by  slightly  compressing  the  vessel.  It  is  therefore 
principally  owing  to  the  powerful  muscular  contraction 
of  the  heart,  which  thus  sends  the  blood  with  greater 
force  and  by  successive  jerks  into  and  through  the  arte- 
ries ; so  that  if  we  slightly  compress  the  latter,  the 
impetus  is  fell  constituting  the  pulse.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  assisied  by 
the  elastic  and  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries.  The 
pulse,  our  principal  and  best  indicator  of  disease, 
may  be  felt  either  at  the  heart  or  the  arteries;  tlse 
beating  of  the  former,  however,  slightly  precedes  the 
latter,  though  not  perceptible  to  common  observer 
lion.  In  health  the  degree  of  strength,  as  well  as  quick- 
ness, corresponds  both  in  the  one  and  the  other ; but 
sometimes  in  disease  the  artery  can  scarcely  be  felt, 
whilst  the  heart  at  the  same  time  beats  hard  and  with 
apparent  force  against  the  side.  It  ia,  therefore,  often 
necessary  to  examine  the  pulse  both  at  the  side  and  at 
the  jaw.  The  different  varieties  of  force,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
which  the  heart  beats  has  been  characterized  by  various 
terms,  such  as  hard,  soft,  full,  small,  intermittent,  irre- 
gular, quick,  slow,  &c. ; but  sometimes  these  distinc- 
tions have  been  in  equine  pathology  carried  further 
than  practical  examination  will  warrant  or  justify. 
v*nation»  The  average  puke  of  a horse  may  be  considered  to 
ui  the  be  about  35  in  a minute ; in  some  we  find  it  as  low  as 
P*4*8,  26,  in  others  as  high  as  42  : under  disease  it  as  often 

greatly  increased,  sometimes  indeed  much  exceeding 
a hundred.  An  increased  state  of  the  pulse  is  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  much  derangement  of  the  system,  unless 
it  be  merely  owing  to  exertion  or  temporary  excite- 
ment. It  shows  that  the  blood  is  hurrying  through 
its  vessels  much  quicker  thau  it  ought.  A quick  pulse 
may  be  produced  by  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  as 
before  observed  ; or  it  may  be  owing  to  pain,  local 
inflammation  of  a part,  or  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
as  in  fever.  Though  pain  is  not  an  (infrequent  cause,  yet 
it  does  not  invariably  produce  a quick  pulse ; but  when 
it  does  so  it  is  by  irritating  the  nervous  system,  and  then 
the  pulse  is  not  only  quick  but  strong,  os  in  the  oase  of  an 
open  joint,  and  the  blood  seems  to  possess  an  increased 
vitality.  Local  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  quick  pulse  in  the  horse,  and  its  agency 
in  producing  it  depends  very  much  on  the  importance 
and  mugnitude  of  the  organ  so  inflamed.  The  eye  or 
the  foot  may,  for  instance,  be  affected  without  pro- 
ducing an  increased  pulse  ; but  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or 
the  kidneys,  are  never  acutely  inflamed  without  exciting 
greatly  the  action  of  the  heart.  Inflammation  is  an 
increased  action  of  the  capillaries  of  a part— more  blood 
is  contained  by  such  part ; but  this  is  not  all,  for  more 
blood  may  be  possessed  when  the  part  is  congested, 


the  distinction  being  that  the  former  is  an  active  and  ' 
the  latter  a passive  state  of  the  vessels.  It  is  thus  * , 
essential  either  that  a local  inflammation  should  oc- 
casion pain,  or  that  it  should  cause  an  interruption 
to  the  flow  of  blood  or  oilier  fluid,  or  at  any  rate 
that  it  should  be  of  a certain  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, in  order  to  produce  a quick  pulse.  A 
quick  hard  puke  is  often  termed  an  inflammatory  pulse, 
but  such  terra  is  by  no  means  appropriate,  for  we  may 
have  this  so-called  inflammatory  pulse  without  inflam- 
mation, and  inflammation  without  an  inflammatory 
pulse.  Such  pulse  does  not  in  many  instances  so  much 
depend  on  the  local  inflammation  present  as  on  the 
condition  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  animal.  Another 
vuriety  of  quick  pulse  is  that  found  in  fever  and  influenza : 
it  is  usuuliy  soft,  and  when  greatly  accelerated,  small 
and  weak ; there  is  an  increased  quickness  of  the  heart’s 
action,  but  a decreased  power ; and  though  the  system 
is  disturbed,  there  is  often  no  local  inflammation  present 
of  any  consequence.  Such  pulse  is  usually  attended 
with  an  incapability  of  bearing  much  depletion,  and  a 
rather  dark  state  of  the  blood,  which  soon  coagulates 
and  never  has  a huffy  coat. 

We  rarely  find  an  unnaturally  slow  puke  in  the 
horse,  but  when  present  it  often  denotes  some  affection 
of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  sluggishness  or 
debility  of  the  system,  though  debility  is  oftener 
attended  with  a quick  weak  pulse.  A full  strong  pulse 
generally  denotes  an  abundance  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  a capability  of  bearing  blood-letting,  if 
required.  If  quick  as  well  as  strong,  it  betokens  excite- 
ment of  the  system,  and  perhaps  local  inflammation. 

We  usually  find  such  pulse  in  acute  rheumatism  or 
chill,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and  sometimes  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  It  also  accompanies  moat  diseases 
attended  with  much  pain,  and  is  found  in  cases  of 
open  joint:  it  denotes  great  irritation  of  the  organic 
nervea.  A soft  puke , if  not  quickened,  betokens  a 
state  of  health,  though  sometimes  a too  great  languor  of 
the  system.  A hard  pulse  generally  attends  inflamma- 
tion; it  may  accompany  a full  pulse  or  not.  A wiry 
pulse  is  one  of  its  varieties,  being  small  and  hard, 
feeling  indeed  much  like  a wire.  A small  weak  puke 
denotes  a low  state  of  the  vital  functions,  and  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  dark  blood, and  forbids  blood-letting 
to  much  extent  It  accompanies  the  absence  of  nervous 
energy,  and  the  want  of  excitement,  and  is  often  present 
when  the  body  is  cold.  In  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation it  bespeaks  an  incapability  of  bearing  much 
depletion ; and  in  the  latter  stage,  an  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  energy  and  the  vital  powers.  When  it 
attends  inflammation,  it  is  always  very  quick. 

An  intermittent  pulse  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
an  apparently  healthy  horse,  though  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  there  may  not  be  some  latent  disease 
present.  When  it  follows  a quick  pulse  in  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  after  the  exhibition  of  digitalis, 
it  is  a favourable  type,  and  appears  to  be  a method  of 
nature  for  lowering  the  hearts  action.  An  intermit- 
tent pulse  m.ty  be  either  regular  or  irregular;  the 
former  is  much  more  favourable  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
an  irregular  vacillating  pulse,  whether  intermittent  or 
not,  is  a very  um-atisfaciory  sign,  and  often  appears  as 
the  precursor  of  deiuh.  The  nature  of  the  pulse 
requires  these  observations,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
surest  gui  les  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  practice  oi  blood-letting. 
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Veterinary  Amongst  the  remedies  for  inflammation,  the  most 
Art-  prominent,  and  in  the  horse  decidedly  the  moat  ira- 
port  tint,  it  blood-letting  ; and  it  is  most  essential  to  know 
ltftTio  ' when  to  practise  it,  and  when  to  abstain.  The  history 
of  blood-letting  in  the  human  subject  is  almost  coeval 
with  the  practice  of  physic,  and  in  animals  its  antiquity 
is  almost  as  great.  In  the  former  its  effects  were  found 
so  considerable  when  first  introduced,  that  it  became 
very  generally  adopted,  and  indeed  far  more  extensively 
than  at  present,  for  the  now  widely  extended  materia 
medial  furnishes  the  scientific  practitioner  with  nu- 
merous medicaments  that  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  bleeding  in  many  diseases  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly practised.  Till  very  recently  it  has  been  the 
ractice  to  carry  bleeding  to  a great  extent  in  the 
orse,  to  adopt  it  on  each  and  every  occasion  ; and  even 
at  the  present  time  it  is  the  custom  of  larricrs  to  resort 
to  it  in  every  case,  no  matter  what  the  symptoms  may 
be,  satisfy  ing  their  consciences  by  the  ignorant  placatio 
— that  it'  it  does  not  do  good,  it  can  do  no  harm. 

Mml«  of  Bleeding  is  performed  either  with  a lancet  or  a 
performing  phlerne ; the  former  is  the  more  difficult,  and  requires 
»h* * *| opera-  tt  sJcilfu l hand,  and  a sharp  point  to  the  instrument. 

The  right  side  of  the  neck  is  the  most  convenient 
situation.  The  head  being  elevated  so  as  to  put  the 
vein  on  the  stretch,  the  latter  should  be  pressed  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  skin  and  vein 
opened  with  the  same  incision,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Ill  using  the  phlerne,  the 
left  side  is  the  most  convenient ; the  instrument  being 
held  in  the  left  hand  which  presses  the  vein  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  struck  smartly  on  the  back 
either  with  the  side  of  the  right  hand,  or  an  instru- 
ment called  a blood-stick.  In  bleeding  from  the  arm 
or  the  thigh,  the  phlerne  is  the  most  suitable  in- 
strument.* 

Kffrcti  of  In  a case  of  simple  plethora,  the  first  gush  of 

bl«Kli»g.  b|(j0l1 

appears  of  a dark  colour,  which  is  owing  to 
its  detention  in  the  vein,  by  pressing  wkh  the  finger  in 
order  to  make  it  swell  or  rise.  As  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds, the  blood  becomes  lighter,  and  this  is  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  which,  if  very  great,  as 
it  often  is,  if  the  horse  will  eat  hay  or  grass  at  the  time, 
the  blood  ia  of  a red  or  arterial  hue.  After  several 
quarts  have  been  removed,  the  blood  generally  becomes 
darker,  and  does  not  flow  so  rapidly,  and  the  pulse,  at 
first  strong  and  full,  becomes  softer,  less  full,  and 
sometimes  quicker  ; and  if  the  bleeding  is  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent,  almost  or  quite  imperceptible,  the 
horse  hangs  his  head,  shilta  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
another,  and  exhibits  other  symptoms  approaching  to 
tynrope,  though  it  is  very  rare  that  actual  fainting  is 
produced.  During  the  operation,  the  membrane  of 
the  nostril  and  the  eyelids  gradually  change  from  a red 
to  a pale  colour ; and  the  mouth,  at  first  hot,  becomes 
by  degrees  cool.  Some  little  time  after  the  bleeding, 
the  pulse  is  increased  in  quickness,  though  still  com- 

* After  Mwd'njr,  • awelfim  sometime*  take*  place  round  the 
part,  frtno  the  c*caj>*  of  blood  under  the  akin.  Thi*  ikrtmbut 
generally  disappear!,  either  without  treatment  or  by  mum  of  cuhl 
applications.  In  data  million  of  the  vein,  however,  sura  el  Lines 
follows  ; iheswelliitp,  if  io  the  neck,  extends  upwards,  feels  l>ard  ; 
the  passage  of  the  vein  i*  eblitera'wil,  suppuration  occasionally 
appear*  with  tiaum,  and  sometime*  hatmorrhag*.  The  head 

should  b«  tied  up  for  a week ; soft  Io-  d only  ariouhl  be  given, 

fomentations  and  cold  lotiuiis  employed  topically,  and  vicrrvded  by 

repeated  blisters.  If  thm*  i*  Ueoling,  a siypnc  or  caustic  may  b« 
applied  to  the  wound,  but  by  no  mean*  injected  into  it. 


paratively  weak,  which  may  be  in  great  measure  Veterinaiy 
attributed  to  re  action.  The  immediate  effect  of  bleed-  Art. 
ing  then  is  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart : that  organ  has  less  to  send  to  the  lungs 
— a smaller  quantity  is  reddened  and  purified — less  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  a diminished 
quantity  of  purified  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lett  side  of 
the  heart,  and  thence  through  the  system.  The  supply 
of  arterial  blood  being  diminished,  the  small  vessels 
become  less  distended,  and  thus  the  various  membranes 
are  rendered  pale,  and  there  being  less  blood  supplied, 
there  is  less  caloric  given  off,  and  thus  the  mouth  and 
other  parts  become  cooler.  The  stomach  quickly  sympa- 
thizes with  the  general  depression,  and  a sense  of  nausea 
and  loss  of  appetite  is  induced.  The  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  very  early  affected  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
occasioning  a want  of  energy,  weakness  and  depression 
of  spirits,  and  it  is  probably  in  great  measure  through 
the  nervous  system  that  the  sedative  effect  on  the 
heart  is  produced.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels,  though  temporarily  reduced,  is  very  soon 
restored  by  means  of  absorption  of  watery  fluid,  that 
would  otherwise  have  passed  off  by  other  channels,  but 
the  blood  is  rendered  considerably  weaker ; the  fibrine 
and  the  red  globules  that  have  been  removed  are 
by  no  means  restored — this  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  the  chyle,  and  in  the  course  of  time.  When  the 
lose  of  blood  by  bleeding  is  rapid  and  considerable,  the 
pulse  can  scarcely  lie  felt ; and  if  depletion  is  carried 
further,  the  brain  is  deprived  of  its  supply,  and  thus 
fainting  is  produced,  which  may  take  place  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  ability  of  (he  animal  for  losing  blood : it  i>  there- 
fore very  important  that  the  blood  should  flow  os 
rapidly  as  possible  and  from  a large  orifice. 

If  the  olood  has  previously  been  too  stimulating, 
abounding  too  much  with  fibrine  and  albumen,  and 
thereby  exciting  too  much  tbe  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
we  obtain  relief  by  rendering  the  blood  poorer  by  vene- 
section ; but  if  the  blood  was  previously  poor,  we  pro- 
duce by  bleeding  a state  of  debility  difficult  to  overcome. 

Another  eifect  produced  by  bleeding,  and  perhaps  more 
important  than  any  yet  considered,  is  the  powerful  seda- 
tive influence  it  has  upon  the  heart  aud  arteries.  This 
it  is  that  we  seek  to  obtain  in  cases  of  inflammation : 
when  an  important  viecus  is  actively  inflamed,  and  the 
heart  is  pumping  the  blood  with  double  rapidity  and 
force  through  the  frame,  and  keeping  up  general  irri- 
tation and  local  inflammation,  by  abstracting  a large 
quantity  of  blood,  we  depress  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  cause  a less  quantity  of  blood  to  be  sent  to  the  in- 
flamed part,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body  : we 
do  so  not  only  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood,  but 
still  more  by  lessening  the  force  with  which  this  quan- 
tity is  sent,  thereby  giving  the  part  time  to  relieve 
itself  from  its  superabundance  of  blood.  Thus  by  the 
loss  of  blood  three  important  effects  are  produced  in 
the  animal  economy — a diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  blood,  an  alteration  in  its  quality,  and  a sedative 
effect  on  the  heart  and  arteries. 

A plethoric  stale  of  tlie  system  requires  bleeding,  lo 
and  particularly  in  the  spring  of  the  year:  when  the  which 
horse  has  been  highly  ted,  and  little  worked,  full  of  blood- 
flesh.  and  heavy,  and  sluggish  in  consequence,  the  ^tting  k 
abstraction  of  a few  quarts  of  blood  will  be  useful,  and  ****  " 
perhaps  prevent  inflammation  of  some  part.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  carried  to  a great  extent.  If  a 
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Veterinary  greater  reduction  is  required  by  the  system  than 
An~  thi-c  will  produce,  a Hose  of  physic  should  be  given 
' ~“  v which  will  lessen  ihe  quantity  ot‘  blood,  by  the  removal  of 
some  of  its  scrum,  nnd  it  will  in  some  measure  diminish 
the  supply  of  chyle.  The  plan  of  periodical  bleeding 
is  to  be  deprecat eii,  for  the  desired  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  abstinence  and  physic. 

Inflammatory  diseases  in  the  horse  are  more  frequent 
than  in  the  human  subject,  and  blood-letting  is  de- 
manded in  the  greater  number  of  them.  It  ia  not, 
however,  sufficient  merely  to  ascertain  that  inflamma- 
tion exists  in  order  to  practise  bleeding,  particularly 
to  a large  extent ; for  inflammation  may  exist,  and  yet 
the  pulse  be  so  feeble  that  bleeding  will  be  injurious, 
and  perhaps  fatal,  and  be  the  means  of  throwing  away 
what  chances  we  possess  of  saving  the  animal.  It  is  still 
less  sufficient  to  determine  on  bleeding  merely  because 
the  pulse  is  quick ; for  this  state  may  exist  without  any 
inflammation,  and  without  requiring  or  benefiting  by 
the  operation.  If  in  an  inflammatory  case  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a superabundance  of  fi brine  in  the 
blood,  then  bleeding  will  be  demanded,  and  to  a free 
extent.  We  may  anticipate  this  state  of  the  blood 
when  we  find  a strong,  full,  and  quick  pulse ; and  we 
shall  then  perceive  the  blood  a long  time  coagulating, 
and  presenting  afterwards  a thick  buffy  coat : we  may 
ascertain  this  even  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  by  touch- 
ing its  upper  surface  in  the  vessel  with  the  finger,  oo 
which  it  will  leave  no  stain.  The  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  buff  is  much  greater  at  first,  and  gradually 
diminishes,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  receiving  a 
little  in  different  glasses  at  the  commencement,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  is  also  much 
greater  if  the  orifice  is  large,  and  if  it  is  caught  in  a 
narrow  vessel,  the  influence  of  gravity  causing  the 
heavier  redparticlcs  more  readily  and  abundantly  to 
separate.  Tne  extent  of  the  bleeding  must  be  regu- 
lated not  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  readi- 
ness of  its  flow,  and  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  but  also 
by  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  importance 
of  the  organ  affected.  If,  for  instance,  the  above  symp- 
toms exist  in  a case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
we  can  scarcely  take  too  much  or  take  it  too  rapidly.  VVe 
should,  if  possible,  knock  down  the  disease  by  the  first 
blow  ; and  we  shall  generally  succeed  in  ao  doing,  for 
the  appearance  in  such  severe  cases  of  buffy  blood  not 
only  shows  the  propriety  of  blood-letting,  but  also  the 
capability  for  bearing  it.  The  pulse  in  this,  as  in 
almost  every  instance,  should  guide  us  as  to  the  quan- 
tity to  take:  the  bleeding  should  be  continued  until 
it  becomes  almost,  if  not  quite,  imperceptible.  In  all 
cases  of  rheumatic  inflammation — and  these  cases  are  by 
no  means  so  rare  as  is  generally  supposed — and  in 
almost  all  instances  of  inflammation  ol  a fibrous  part, 
•uchasthe  cavity  of  a joint,  the  fibres  of  a muscle,  and 
also  in  most  cases  where  acute  pain  is  presen*,  we  shall 
find  a full,  strong,  and  quick  pulse.  Indeed.,  this  is  the 
true  pulse  of  irritation,  and  not.  a quick  weak  pulse,  as 
used  to  be  supposed. 

Let  us  lake,  for  example,  a horse  with  a bad  open 
joint,  there  ia  great  irritation  of  the  whole  system, 
and  the  pulse  ia  strong,  full,  and  accelerated.  The 
horse  is  bled,  and  we  find  n buffy  coal  on  the  blood  ; 
the  joint  is  not  closed — the  irritation  continues;  the 
pulse  soon  acquires  its  former  character ; the  animal 
is  again  bled,  and  the  buffy  coat  is  again  exhibited. 
This  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  ; the  poor  animal 


loses  flesh,  is  almost  a skeleton,  can  scarcely  stand,  Vetwiaaijr 
and  at  length  dies  ; but  almost  to  the  last  he  exhibits  a 
strong  pulse  and  buffy  blood.  Wre  well  know  that  ^ 
nothing  produces  so  rapid  a loss  of  flesh  as  acute  pain. 

In  such  case  the  whole  nervous  system  is  io  a state 
of  irritation ; the  organic  nerves  which  supply  the  blood - 
vessels  equally  participate,  and  the  blood-vessels  are 
irritated,  if  not  inflamed.  The  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  coats  of  the  capillaries, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  is 
hurried  forwards  into  the  veins,  and  thus  the  venous 
blood  becomes  loaded  with  fibrine,  whilst  the  solids 
arc  almost  exhausted  from  its  absence,  und  of  course 
the  animal  is  considerably  and  rapidly  impoverished. 

Although  a single  bleeding  or  two  may  be  useful  in 
such  case,  yet  it  is  clearly  evident  that  its  frequent 
repetition  will  fail  both  in  altering  materially  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
blood.  Both  the  blood  and  the  pulse  can  oAeu  be 
restored  to  a state  of  health  by  other  means,  either 
by  medicine,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  au  open  joint  by 
closing  the  cavity,  and  removing  the  cause  of  irritation. 

Sometimes  a strong  full  pulse,  and  its  usual  conco- 
mitant buffy  blood  is  principally  owing  to  the  idioayn- 
crasv  of  the  animal,  which  may  possess  such  pulse,  but 
which  may  be  increased  by  the  irritation  of  disease,  con- 
trary perhaps  to  the  usual  character  of  such  disease. 

Thus  when  influenza  has  been  prevalent,  perhaps  in 
one  case  out  of  twenty,  instead  of  the  usual  soft  pub* 
there  has  been  a hard  strong  pulse  add  buffy  blood, 
contrary  to  the  usual  indications  of  the  disease ; there- 
fore, though  us  a general  rule  inflammatory  cases  re- 
quire blood-letting,  there  are  exceptions  that  sliould 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a horse  is  overrun  in  the  chase  Case* 

— is  exhausted  and  can  scarcely  stand — his  flanks  heave  fwrtnddiag 
laboriously,  and  if  a vein  is  opened,  the  blood  is  black 
an  1 flows  with  difficulty,  und  the  lungs  are  congested 
with  bluck  blood  : should  we  bleed  in  such  a case !'  When 
an  animal  is  exhausted  with  exertion,  the  blood  becomes 
much  darker  than  usual,  and  the  flesh  decomposes 
more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  When  the  circulation  is 
thus  hurried  by  exertion,  the  demand  for  arterial  blood 
in  every  part  is  so  great  that  the  lungs  cat  mot  purify 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  consequently  it  is  imper- 
fect y done;  und  this  imperfection  increases  until,  loaded 
with  carbon,  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  ihe  purposes  ol  life: 
impure  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  and  the  animal  dies. 

It  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  rrmoval  ol  some  por- 
tion of  this  dark  impure  diseased  blood  must  be  desirable 
and  calculated  to  relieve  the  loaded  lungs ; but  let  us  look 
a little  further:  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  reduced, 
the  system  is  exhausted,  and  ihe  vitality  of  the  blood 
and  its  vessels  are  considerably  impaired  ; by  removing, 
then,  any  portion  of  blood,  impure  as  it  is,  we  subtract 
from  the  system  the  vitality  which  it  possessed,  and 
reduce  still  further  the  nervous  energy,  and  thus  hasten 
a speedier  dissolution.  The  exhausted  system  requires  Trt#tmcn| 
assistance  ; the  waning  powers  of  vitality  need  support  ; „f  wvcr» 
the  nervous  system  demands  a stimulant.  An  ounce  axvttUio. 
of  laudanum  and  (wo  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  with 
a pint  or  less  of  water,  or  a pint  or  more  of  brandy  and 
water  of  ihe  usual  s>rcngth,  or  a bottle  of  purl  wine, 
will  often  restore  the  vital  powers,  and  enable  the  system 
to  contend  effectually  against  the  approach  ol  death  ; 
and  as  the  pulse  becomes  perceptible,  tuid  the  dark 
colour  of  the  blood  changed,  blood-letting  may  be 
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Veterinary  practised  if  required,  with  safety  and  success.  In  all 
„ Arl^  caves  in  which  the  pulse  is  low  and  feeble,  the  treatment 
^ fl— v~™ ' should  commence  with  a diffusible  stimulant ; and  bleed- 
mg  should  not  be  practised  until  the  stimulant  has 
strengthened  the  pulse  and  re-action  has  commenced. 
It' we  bleed  ir.  the  latter  stages  of  inflammation,  within 
perhaps  12  or  24  hours  of  death,  we  assuredly  hasten 
the  period  of  dissolution,  and  |>crhnps  produce  u I most 
sudden  death,  although  wc  only  remove  a few  quarts 
of  this  dark  impure  blood,  which  appears  so  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  life.  The  repetition  of  bleeding  is  often 
resorted  to  empirically,  ami  without  principle.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  severe  inflammation,  if  the  horse 
appears  no  better  in  the  course  of  6 or  12  hours,  to 
bleed,  and  again  a third  or  a fourth  time  for  the  same 
reason,  regardless  alike  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
or  the  ability  of  the  horse  for  bearing  depletion.  By 
such  practice  a fatal  termination  is  not  only  greatly  pre- 
cipitaicd,  but  what  chance  there  may  be  of  recovery  is 
altogether  thrown  away.  The  propriety  of  repeating 
the  bleeding  should  be  regulated  by  the  principles  me 
have  endeavoured  to  establish:  it  should  be  practised 
with  caution  and  with  the  finger  on  the  pulse. 

Local  Local  bleeding  is  a practice  to  which  w-e  are  very 

bhwding.  favourably  inclined.  We  can  seldom  abstract  blood  from 
the  inflamed  port  itself,  but  as  near  to  it  as  possible, 
taking  care  that  if  we  open  a vein,  it  shall  be  between 
the  heart  and  the  seat  of  inflammation.  We  can  rarely 
resort  to  local  bleeding  in  the  horse  for  severe  internal 
inflammations,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  the  presence 
of  the  hair  precluding  the  application  of  both  leeches  and 
the  cupping-glass;  and  we  are  compelled  to  limit  our 
practice  almost  entirely  to  the  opening  a vein  or  an  artery . 
From  the  size  of  our  patients,  and  their  consequently 
large  veins,  we  can  open  them  in  various  situations 
with  convenience  and  good  effect.  For  severe  strains 
of  the  flexor  tendons  we  may  open  the  brachial  or  the 
saphena  veins  with  much  advantage,  and  remove  n 
large  quantity  of  blood.  For  Laminitis  we  may  bleed 
from  the  foot,  opening  the  circular  artery  and  abstract- 
ing blood  in  a large  and  copious  stream.  For  various 
diseases  of  the  fool,  or  near  it,  we  may  also  bleed  fron 
the  toe  or  the  coronet,  placing  the  foot  afterwards  in 
a pail  of  warm  water  to  encourage  the  bleeding.  For 
inflammation  of  the  gums  we  can  bleed  from  the  mouth  : 
for  ophthalmia  or  injuries  of  the  eye  we  can  abstract  blood 
locally,  by  scarifying  the  lids,  lancing  the  bars  of  the 
mouth,  and  opening  the  angular  facial  vein,  or  the 
jugular.  Each  spot  has  its  peculiar  advantage,  ami 
deserves  a preference  in  particular  circumstances.  One 
important  rule  should  be  observed  in  local  bleeding  in 
severe  coses,  such  as  acute  strains ; that  is,  to  abstract 
blood  enough  locally  to  affect  the  system  generally  ; 
by  so  doing  we  gain  the  advantage  of  both  local  and 
general  bleeding.  If  we  do  not  carry  it  to  this  extent, 
and  the  pulse  is  strong,  ihe  little  blood  we  abstract 
locally  will  soon  be  supplied  by  the  system  almost  as 
plentifully  as  before ; therefore,  if  we  cannot  obtain  in 
such  case  sufficient  blood,  it  will  be  desirable  to  bleed 
generally  at  the  same  time. 

Ur-actioo.  There  is  another  point  that  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  tendency  of  bleeding  to  produce  a 
re-action.  We  bleed  for  internal  inflammation,  and  ap- 
pear by  so  doing  to  subdue  it  altogether,  but  in  the 
course  of  1 2 or  24  hours  perhaps  it  rages  as  strong  os  ever. 
The  disease,  it  is  said,  is  returned ; but  no ! it  is  re- 
action, as  Dr.  Copland  well  shows,  and  produced  some- 
ri»  vi«. 


times  by  the  excess  of  bleediug.  How  desirable  then  is  Vrtrrinary 
it  to  guard  against  this  re-action  ; and  for  this  reason*  Aft- 
after  bleeding,  wc  employ  sedatives,  our  belladonna,  our  v,—V-^ 
digitalis,  or  white  hellebore,  and  by  their  means  prevent 
the  fire  in  a great  measure  from  again  flaming  fortn  ; and 
this,  we  take  it,  is  the  chief  use  of  these  medicaments. 

When  the  blood  abounds  with  fibrine,  as  in  many 
inflammatory  and  rheumatic  diseases,  we  may  assist 
the  bleeding  and  prevent  perhaps  the  necessity  of  a 
second  operation,  by  administering  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  attenuate  the  blood,  such  as  tarts  rived  anti- 
mony, calomel,  cream  of  tartar,  digitalis,  the  carbonates 
and  salts,  with  plenty  of  diluents.  When  the  blood  is 
very  dark,  there  appears  to  be  a deficiency  of  its  saline 
constituents,  and  we  shull  then  probably  find  much 
advantage  in  employing  the  chlorides,  and fixed  alkaline 
■alts. 

When  the  clot  is  very  loose  and  coagulates  rapid  I v, 
indicating  considerable  debility  of  the  system,  tonics, 
vegetable  and  mineral,  camphor,  and  the  alkalis,  arc 
called  for.  When  the  blood  is  very  deficient  of  fibrine, 
acids  are  found  the  best  restorative  of  this  constituent, 
and  prevent  attenuation  of  the  blood.  In  dysentery  anil 
profuse  diarrhiEa,  where  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood 
is  considerably  diminished,  diluent  liquids  should  be 
given,  with  astringents,  inild  tonics,  and  saline  matters. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  blood-letting  greatly 
promotes  absorption.  In  cases,  therefore,  of  inocula- 
tion with  morbid  matter,  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles, 
a local  disease  that  may  become  constitutional,  abscess, 
and  unhealthy  ulcers — in  such  cases  bleeding  should  he 
carefully  avoided. 

Purging,  os  au  agent  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  pur„in|, 
is  not  so  available  in  the  horse  as  in  the  human  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  danger  that  attends  the 
operation,  and  more  particularly  in  inflammatory  affec- 
tions <4*  the  air  passages.  In  these  coses  the  utmost 
caution  is  required,  for  numbers  of  horses  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  administration  of  pity  sic. 

For  local  inflammations  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts, 
purgatives  are  still  in  requisition,  and  are  also  generally 
employed  in  getting  a horse  into  condition.  The 
modus  operand i of  a purge  is  by  stimulating  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  bowels,  and  causing  a greater  flow 
of  blood  to  it,  anil  consequently  a greater  secretion  of 
the  water)-  fluids ; it  excites  also  the  muscular  coat, 
mid  causes  a greater  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  means  their  contents  are  rapidly  hurried  on- 
wards and  discharged.  Its  immediate  effects  on  the 
system  are— firstly,  the  depression  it  causes  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  thereby  on  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  giving  time  for  an  inflamed  part  to 
recover  its  natural  tone  during  the  existence  of  this 
depression  ; and  secondly,  the  removal  of  a portion  of 
the  circulating  fluid  from  the  body.  It  is  by  this  latter 
effect  that  a hor^e  is  got  into  condition  ; he  comes  up 
perhaps  from  grass  loaded  with  flesh  and  fat,  but  is 
unable  to  perform  active  work,  and  sweats  readily  from 
the  slightest  exertions.  Nothing  assists  so  much  in 
altering  this  state  of  things  as  a dose  of  physic;  the 
superfluous  serum  and  fat  is  removed  from  the  system, 
and  exercise  being  added,  the  horse  becomes  lighter 
and  stronger,  in  better  wind,  and  fitter  for  the  per- 
formance of  exertion.  The  best  purge  that  can  be  A 
given  to  a horse  is  Barbadoes  aloes ; an  ordinary  done  «av4  U1L 
is  from  five  to  six  drachms  melted  in  a water  bath,  and 
mixed  with  one  drachm  of  ginger  and  two  drachms  cf 
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Veterinary  treacle.  Although  this  may  be  considered  as  a medium 
At*'  dose  for  a full-si  ted  horse,  yet  wme  are  purged  with 
v ""~y  three  drachms,  and  others  require  upwards  of  an  ounce, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  constitution  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  intestines.  Light  heron-gutted  horses 
are  much  easier  purged  than  animal*  w ith  a good  car- 
Trvatment  ca8€-  Before  administering  a dose  of  physic,  it  is  desir- 
uftliehi>r*e  able  to  know  exactly  the  quantity  the  animal  requires 
in  phytic.  u>  act  properly  on  him  ; and  if  tkis  knowledge  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  give  under  than  over  the 
amount  he  may  appear  to  require.  From  the  length 
and  extent  of  surfed  of  the  intestines,  a dose  of  physic, 
if  given  in  a solid  form,  as  it  usually  is,  takes  about 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  begins  to  purge  ; it  is  there- 
fore better  to  give  it  in  the  morning,  the  animal  having 
had  for  one  or  two  day*  previously  bran  mashes,  no  corn 
and  but  little  hay.  When  ahorse  is  well  ma*hed,  a less 
dose  of  physic  is  required  ; it  will  also  act  better,  and 
with  less  danger  or  inconvenience.  After  the  physic 
has  been  administered,  the  mushes  should  be  given 
warm,  and  lukewarm  water  to  drink  ad  libitum . The 
following  morning  the  horse  should  have  walking  exer- 
cise ; but  if  ihe  motions  are  soft  and  frequent,  he  should 
be  put  in  the  stable  again  ; and  if  the  physic  docs  not 
act,  the  animal  may  be  trotted.  So  that  in  fact  we  can 
control  the  operation  of  the  physic  by  the  amount  of 
exercise  ; care,  however,  being  taken  that  it  is  not  too 
severe,  and  that  the  animal  does  not  take  cold,  as  from 
the  weakness  and  depression  of  the  nervous  svstem  there 
is  a chilliness  and  a greater  susceptibility  to  ike  influence 
of  cold  air.  The  warm  bran  mashes  should  be  con- 
tinued during  the  action  of  the  physic.  A little  com 
may  be  given  in  the  evening ; and  on  the  second  day 
after  the  administration  of  the  ball  the  horse  should 
remain  quiclly  in  the  stable,  having,  however,  his  usual 
food  ; and  he  should  not  be  worked  till  the  next  day,  and 
then  very  moderately.  When  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister another  dose,  an  interval  of  a week  should  elnpse 
between  the  first  and  second  ball. 

Iowuti»e«.  When  merely  a relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  is  re- 
quired, and  (his  in  many  diseases  is  the  safer  course, 
a half  duee  of  physic  or  luxalive  may  be  given,  so  as  to 
produce  a puitaceou*  state  of  the  faces  without  active 
purging. 

Diuretic".  Diuresis  is  the  increased  action  of  the  kidneys,  from 
more  blood  being  determined  to  these  glands,  causing 
more  urine  to  be  secreted  by  them.  It  thus  acts  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  as  a purgative,  by  diverting  blood 
from  an  inflamed  part  and  gelling  rid  of  superfluous 
water  in  the  system ; but  it  can  be  employed  with 
greater  safety,  and  is,  therefore,  more  available  in  in- 
ternal inflammations ; aod  is  particularly  useful  in  drop- 
sical swellings  of  the  legs.  The  following  is  a useful 
formula 

Powdered  yellow  resin  ...  4 drs. 

Nitrate  of  potush  • , • . 2 ,, 

Powdered  ginger  ....  1 dr. 

To  be  beat  up  with  sufficient  soft  soap  to  form  a bull. 

A diuretic  acts  much  more  quickly  than  a purge  ; it 
should  therefore  be  given  early  in  the  evening,  and  its 
effects  will  have  passed  off*  in  a great  measure  by  the 
morning.  The  home  will  not  imperatively  require 
any  alteration  in  the  diet  or  cessation  from  his  usual 
work. 

Sedstirea.  Salt tfire  medicines  are  often  administered  in  inflam- 

mations ; their  effect  is  lo  lower  the  action  of  the  heart 


and  arteries,  and  this  is  accomplished  in  various  ways ; Veterinary 
some,  such  as  the  white  hellebore,  in  doses  of*  a scruple,  Art. 
or  small  quantities  of  aloes,  produce  nausea  in  the  sto-  1 

macli,  and  this  depresses  the  nervous  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  emetics  act  in  the  human  subject. 

From  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  stomach,  and 
curvature  of  the  u*sophagua  as  it  reaches  it,  the  horse  is 
unable  to  vomit,  though  he  may  feel  sickness  or  nausea. 

Digitalis  or  foxglove,  in  doses  of  half  a drachm  to  a 
drachm,  appears  to  act  specifically  on  the  heart,  lower- 
ing Us  action,  and  producing,  temporarily,  an  intermit- 
tent pulse.  Belladonna,  or  the  deadly  nightshade, 
seem*  to  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  the  action 
of  which  it  lowers.  About  two  drachms  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  is  un  ordinary  dose.  Opium  is  also  a 
valuable  sedative,  in  doses  of  a drachm,  aud,  combined 
with  the  protuchloride  of  mercury,  iu  a similar  dose,  its 
assistance  is  often  very  valuable. 

Stuiorijies,  as  a remedy  for  inflammation,  are  much  Sudorific*, 
less  available  thun  in  the  human  subject.  We  cannot,  as 
in  man,  throw  a horse  into  a profuse  perspiration  ; and  a 
warm- w utcr  or  vapour  bath,  from  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  his  hairy  covering,  is  a very  inconvenient  remedy . 

When,  however,  the  skin  feels  chilly,  and  we  wish  to 
determine  blood  to  the  surface,  we  may  produce  this 
effect  by  giving  a drachm  of  camphor  and  one  or  two 
ounces  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  suspended  in  gruel,  or 
with  water  thickened  with  linseed  meal  so  as  to  sus- 
pend the  camphor,  which  will  not  dissolve  in  water. 

In  the  treatment  of  local  inflammation,  in  addition  to  Fomcnta- 
the  foregoing  remedies,  which  act  on  the  system  at  **«»*. 
large,  as  well  un  local  bleeding,  which  has  also  been 
noticed,  we  have  several  other  resources.  Harm 
fomentations  act  by  relieving  the  iuflamed  vessel*  by 
means  of  perspiration  or  the  esca|>e  of  fluid  externally 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  In  applying  them,  a 
thick  flaunel  should  be  used,  not  too  wet,  but  kept 
closely  to  the  part  for  some  time.  B arm  poultices  act 
iu  the  same  manner,  but,  of  course,  produce  a more 
cuustant  effect. 

Cold  applications  relieve  inflammation  by  means  of  Lotions. 
evaporation ; heat  is  thereby  abstracted  from  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  the  action  of  its  vessels  is  lowered  w ith 
its  temperature. 

Counter-  irritation  is  another  method  of  removing  Counter, 
inflammation ; it  is  most  available  after  other  treat-  »«‘tetitm 
men t,  and  when  the  disease  becomes  sub-acute.  It  acts 
by  exciting  artificial  inflammation  in  another  purl,  and 
thereby  diverting  the  blond  from  the  old  mischief. 

Blisters,  scions,  and  rowels  arc  the  principal  remedies 
of  this  class  employed  in  the  horse. 

Having  gone  at  some  length  into  the  general  princi- 
ples by  which  the  diseases  of  the  horse  are  to  be  com- 
bated and  overcome,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
these  diseases  seriatim  ; but  our  limited  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  adopt  the  most  concise  method,  and  point 
out  the  principal  symptoms  (hut  belong  to  each  malady, 
without  attempting  to  detail  the  almost  endless  variety 
in  the  order  as  well  as  the  severity  with  which  these 
symptoms  appear.  We  select,  in  the  first  place,  the 
diseases  of'  the  chest  and  air-passages,  as  being  some  of 
the  moat  frequent  and  important,  first,  however,  making 
a few  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  parts.  Tlie  The  wiml- 
passage  for  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  is  effected  by 
a long  lube,  colled  the  trachea  or  windpipe , composed 
of  a great  number  of  cartilaginous  rings,  connected  to- 
gether by  strong  elastic  membrane.  'Thus  constituted. 
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Veterinary  the  channel  in  preserved  in  whatever  position  the  neck 
Art-  may  be  placed.  The  upper  part  of  this  tube  is  called 
T|  , the  larynx,  and  is  formed  of  various  singularly  shaped 
' cartilages,  guarded  by  a valve,  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  is  always  open  except  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 
These  cartilages  are  moved  by  numerous  small  mus- 
cles, mid  are  connected  by  them  with  the  pharynx,  or 
food-bag  immediately  above,  so  that  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  and  that  to  the  lungs,  though  distinctly 
separate,  are  yet  situated  close  together,  and  arc  often 
involved  in  the  same  disease.  The  horse  breathes  only 
through  his  nostrils,  which  are  wide  and  capacious  for 
the  purpose  ; and  there  is  a fleshy  membrane,  called  the 
velum  palati , which,  attached  to  the  pulate-bone  above, 
falls  down  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  closing  the 
bock  of  the  mouth,  is  only  raised  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 
In  man  and  carnivorous  animals  this  soil  palate  is 
shorter,  and  does  not  prevent  breathing  through  the 
mouth.  All  these  parts,  in  common  with  the  mouth 
and  the  nostrils,  are  very  liable  to  disease,  and  are  lined 
with  a mucous  membrane,  which,  at  the  larynx,  is  en- 
dowed with  a high  degree  of  sensibility  by  means  of 
several  nerves. 

Catarrh.  Catarrh,  or  cold,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  consists  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  just  spoken  of : 
that  lining  the  nostrils  is  generally  first  affected,  and 
thus  sneezing  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  Cough 
and  sore  throat  follow,  with  fever,  either  slight  or  more 
severe.  Catarrh  may  either  be  very  slight  or  very  severe, 
hut  it  is  usually  more  serious  than  in  the  human  sub- 
ject: very  frequently  it  becomes  epizootic,  and  attacks 
many  animals  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  stage,  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  is  watery,  but  sometimes 
there  is  none  at  all;  ft  afterwards  becomes  thick  mucus, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  gradually 
ceases  as  the  animal  gets  better. 

Treatment. — Bleed  moderately,  unless  the  symptoms 
are  very  slight  or  the  horse  very  weak  ; rub  some  blis- 
tering liniment  on  the  throat  and  between  the  jaws. 


Litfttid  li  lister. 

CVutliarides,  powdered  ...  3 drs. 

Hurtshorn 4 ox. 

In  a fortnight  strain  and  add 

Olive  oil 4 oz. 


Keen  the  body  warm  and  the  stable  cool ; give  bian 
ma*ne«,  carrots,  or  green  food,  mid  a little  walking  ex- 
ercise daily,  unless  a loose  box  can  be  afforded.  If  the 
bowels  are  anywise  costive,  give  two  or  three  drachm* 
of  aloes,  and  the  following  cough-ball  daily  : — 


Cough  Hall. 


Digitalis 

i 

dr. 

Camphor,  powderpd  . 

I 

u 

Tartu rized  antimony  • . 

l 

u 

Nitrate  ot  potash  . 

3 

drs. 

Linseed  meal  .... 

1 

dr. 

To  be  made  into  a ball  with  Barbadoes  tar. 


Repeat  the  blister  if  necessary,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
insert  a seton  under  the  throat,  and  steam  the  nostrils  by 
means  of  a hot  mash  and  a nose-bag.  In  epidemic 
cases  the  treatment  should  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
above  advised ; but,  as  there  is  generally  greater  debi- 
lity present,  the  depletive  measures  must  be  practised 
with  caution,  and  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  give  a 
few  tonic  or  conditiua-balls  after  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  removed. 


Tonic  Condition-bail 

Powdered  ginger 

,,  gentian  .... 

, , camphor  .... 

,,  sulphate  of  iron  . . « 

To  be  made  into  a ball  with  linseed  meal. 

Stranglis  is  a disease  to  which  most  young  horses  Strangle*, 
are  liable,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five.  The  symp- 
toms are,  in  addition  to  tho*e  of  catarrh,  a phlegmonous 
swelling  under  the  jaws,  which  generally  terminates  in 
an  abscess,  and  which  it  is  essential  to  open  as  soon  ns 
it  point*.  This  disease  is  generally  more  severe  in 
horses  that  have  been  in  work  some  time  before  it  ap- 
pear*. but  it  is  usually  followed  by  an  improvement  of 
the  health  and  spirits. 

Treatment. — We  should  avoid  bleeding  if  possible, 
but  in  other  respect*  adopt  the  same  treatment  as  in 
catarrh,  repeating  the  blister  several  times.  When  the 
glandular  swellings  remain  hard  and  do  not  suppurate, 
it  is  called,  in  horseman's  phraseology,  bastard  stran- 
gles and  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  should  be 
repeatedly  rubbed  into  the  part. 

Iodide  of  mercuYy  . . . . I dr. 

Lard  ........  1 ot. 

To  be  well  incorporated. 

Sometimes  there  is  a disposition  to  form  absce&ies  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  disease  proves 
tedious  and  troublesome;  and  if  abscesses  form  inter- 
nally, death  is  occasionally  the  result.  Shivering  fit* 
are  often  present,  and  the  symptom*  are  verv  deceptive. 

Tonics  are  here  demanded.  Catarrh  unsubdued  often 
brings  on — 

Bronchitis,  which  is  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  Bronchitis, 
of  the  lungs.  This  disease  may  arise  from  extension  of 
the  inflammation  along  the  course  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  it  itrny  lie  the  primary  disease;  for  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  windpipe,  on  reaching  the  chest,  di- 
vides and  subdivides  into  numerous  ramifications,  which 
terminate  in  minute  air-cells.  These  air-passages  are 
cartilaginous  in  their  structure,  and  lined  with  the  same 
mucous  membrane  as  the  throat  and  windpipe.  Bron- 
chitis is  a sev  ere  and  dangerous  disease,  and  its  symptoms 
are  often  very  deceptive.  We  have  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  catarrh,  but  the  cough  is  weaker,  the  pulse  is  in- 
creased in  frequency , and  ihc  respiration  somewhat  dis- 
turbed ; the  appetite  is  considerably  impaired,  and  the 
membrane  lining  the  eyelids  and  nostrils  inflamed.  The 
discharge  front  the  nostrils  is  copious,  and  white,  or 
sometimes  yellow ; the  legs  are  usually  of  their  natural 
temperature  ; and  the  horse  does  not  refuse  to  lie  down, 
although  lie  prefers  a stand  nig  posture.  If  the  case  gets 
worse,  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  weaker;  the 
breathing  short,  quick,  and  catching  ; the  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  somewhat  offensive,  ami  occasionally  of  a 
dark  colour,  or  streaked  with  blood.  Sometimes  this 
disease  is  so  severe  from  the  first  that  the  membrane 
lining  the  air-passage  becomes  of  a dark  red,  and  after- 
ward* of  a green  colour,  and  the  dsicharge  is  entirely 
suppressed : all  the  symptoms  are  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter, and  death  mark*  the  animal  as  its  own  from  tlie 
very  onset  of  the  disease  ; and  afterwards  the  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  is  found  of  a deep  green  colour. 

Treatment. — Avoid  aloes  or  other  purgatives  os  wc 
would  poison.  If  the  bowels  are  really  costive,  give  care- 

5 r 2 


1 dr. 

2 drs. 
1 dr. 
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Vtftaintiy  fully  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  linseed  oil ; bleed  according 
Art.  to  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down  under  the  head  of  blood-letting ; repeat  the  bleed- 
ing once  or  twice  in  twelve  or  twenty -tour  hours  but 
venesection  must  not  be  too  copious;  blister  the  throat 
and  the  brisket,  and  sometimes  the  sides,  and  insert 
m- tot  is  in  the  chest ; steam  the  hear  I ; keep  the  body 
warm  and  the  stable  cool ; bandage  the  legs ; give  the 
fever-ball  twice  a-day  for  several  days,  and  when  con- 
valescent, the  condition-ball  a few  times. 

Stmctiuvof  Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
the  ling*.  lungs,  is  not  u rare  di»euse  in  the  horse.  The  lungs 
are  composed  of  the  air-tubes  and  cells  we  have  spoken  of, 
and  a vast  number  of  veins  and  arteries,  both  large  ami 
small,  the  whole  being  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane  called  ixtrrmhyma,  and  covered  externally 
by  a serous  membrane,  which  also  lines  every  other 
purl  of  the  chest.  These  light  spongy  bodies  are  di- 
vided into  several  lobes,  and  All  accurately  every  part 
of  the  chest  not  occupied  by  other  organs,  expanding 
and  contracting  with  that  of  the  thorax.  They  float 
readily  when  placed  in  water,  and  are  but  a few  pounds 
in  weight,  and  of  a pale  pink  colour.  Their  office  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  admit  simultaneously  a large  quantity 
of  air  and  of  blood,  and  by  exposing  them  to  each 
other,  separated  only  by  a very  thin  membrane,  a mu- 
tual change  and  exchange  takes  place  in  both  the  air 
and  Uie  blood  ; the  latter  acquires  oxygen,  loses  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  becomes  red  ; the  former  loses 
oxygen,  acquires  carbonic  acid  gas,  watery  vapour, 
and  becomes  warmer  and  lighter. 

The  horse  being  an  animal  whose  utility  isowing, 
to  a great  extent,  to  his  capability  of  performing  great 
exertions,  and  thereby  calling  largely  on  the  lungs  for 
the  extra  performance  of  their  natural  functions,  wc 
cannot  be  surprised  that  these  organs,  so  often  unduly 
exerted,  should  be  liable  to  derangement  and  disease. 
Coogntwa  We  notice  two  varieties  of  inflamed  lungs : one  which 
can  scarcely  be  so  called,  as  it  is  rather  congestion  than 
inflammation,  arises  from  over-exertion,  or  a plethoric 
state  of  the  system.  When  it  becomes  fatal,  the  lungs 
are  found  quite  black,  from  every  vessel  being  loaded 
and  distended  with  impure  blood,  thus  producing  suf- 
focation. The  symptoms  can  scarcely  be  mistaken : 
the  breathing  i*  rapid  and  distressed  in  the  extreme ; 
the  pulse  very  rapid,  small,  and  weak  ; the  limbs  cold  ; 
the  appetite  loti;  and  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils  very 
highly  injected ; and  it  is  often  fatal  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less. 

Treatment. — (Jive  a diffusible  stimulant,  hand-rub 
and  bandage  (lie  legs,  uml  as  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes 
stronger  and  more  perceptible,  bleed  with  the  Anger 
on  the  pulse.  Employ  counter-irritation  and  febrifuge 
medicine.  Wc  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in  which,  with 
the  most  rapid  and  distressed  respiration,  the  pulse  is 
strong  and  hard,  as  well  as  rapid.  In  such  instances  we 
shall  be  able  to  employ  with  advantage  very  copious 
venesection ; six  or  seven  quarts  of  blood  will  not  be 
too  much  to  abstract.  These  cases  seem  to  border  be- 
tween thul  we  have  described  and  the  true — 

Poeumo-  Pneumonia,  which  may  be  produced  by  over-exertion, 
or  the  heated  body  being  suddenly  or  too  quickly  cooled, 
producing  re-action,  or  exposure  to  cold  ; or,  still  more 
frequently,  by  a stable  loo  hot  and  confined.  It  may 
also  follow  the  congestive  pneumonia  previously  spoken  of. 

The  symptoms  sometimes  are  very  obscure,  leaving 


it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  lungs  are  really  Vrtariaaiy 
affected,  and  which  can  only  be  positively  ascertained  by 
incans  of  auscultation,  or  apply  iug  the  ear  to  the  chest. 

In  these  obscure  coses  the  inflammation  is  usually 
confined  to  a portion  of  the  luugs;  the  ear  will  detect 
the  absence  of  the  usual  respiratory  murmur  in  the  af- 
fected purt,  which  thus  gradually  becomes  condensed 
and  impervious  to  the  passage  of  air.  This  disease  is 
frequently  preceded  or  attended  at  its  commencement 
by  a cough,  which,  however,  does  not  increase,  but 
rather  diminishes.  The  appetite  becomes  impaired, 
the  animal  appeurs  out  of  sorts,  and,  if  the  pulse  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  somewhat  accelerated,  and 
the  respiration  perhaps  doubled,  and  attended  with  a 
sort  of  catch.  In  this  stage  it  may  be  considered  as 
sub-acute,  and  so  it  may  continue  until  relieved  by 
treatment ; but  more  frequently  in  a few  days  it  as- 
sumes a new  form,  in  which  the  appetite  is  uearly  or 
totally  gone,  the  respiration  treble  or  quadruple  that 
of  hcuJih,  being  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  a minute,  the 
pulse  from  sixty  to  ninety,  and  sometimes  full  and  dis- 
tinct, at  others  small  and  weak,  |>reseuling  in  different 
cases  very  different  characteristic*.  The  legs  feel  cold, 
the  mouth  hot  and  clammy,  and  its  secretions  often 
offensive.  Jt*  the  unimal  gets  worn?,  these  symptoms 
are  all  Increased,  tlic  pulse  becomes  quicker  and 
weaker,  and  the  respiration  rivalling  it  in  rapiJity;  and 
thus  the  disease  may  go  on,  occasionally  perhaps  pre- 
senting slight  gleams  of  hope  which  prove  delusive, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  terminates  fatally. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  are  those  of  hepatization 
or  condensation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  impervious  to  (lie  air,  and  siuks  in  water. 

White  lines  and  knots  ore  often  found,  and  sometimes 
tubercles  and  abscesses.  In  cases  where  death  super- 
venes in  a very  few  days,  and  there  is  yet  considerable 
hepatization,  it  denotes  previous  disease,  either  of  a 
chronic  or  ucule  character.  In  some  instances  we  find 
the  lungs  in  a state  approaching  to  gangrene,  tlie  smell 
very  offensive,  and  the  parts  still  pervious,  full  of  a 
brown  sanious  fluid : some  portion  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
black,  like  that  in  the  previous  disease,  which  part  is 
generally  that  last  attacked,  for  this  congestion  or  black 
state  of  the  lungs,  instead  of  denoting  long  standing  dis- 
ease, as  used  to  be  supposed  by  farriers,  actually  proves 
the  contrary. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  is  certainly  the  sheet-anchor; 
and  for  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  regulated 
we  must  refer  lo  the  article  on  Blood-lettiug,  cun  tailing 
ourselves  with  observing  here  that  it  should  be  as  copious 
as  possible,  the  first  bleeding  particularly.  If  the  pulse 
is  at  the  outset  weak  or  small,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
administer  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  uitrous  ether  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  or,  if  the  bowels  arc  costive,  half'  a pint  to  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil ; and  if  this  should  have  been  delayed 
till  after  the  bleeding,  and  the  blood  should  appear  of  a 
dark  colour,  it  may  then  he  given  with  advantage. 

We  muy  afterwards  resort  to  sedative  and  febrifuge 
medicine,  administering  a ball  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

White  hellebore,  digitalis,  extract  of  belladonna,  calo- 
mel in  combination  with  opium,  have  all  been  recom- 
mended und  employ ed.  They  have  each  their  peculiar 
advantages,  which  must  govern  their  selection.  The 
former,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  mo9t  powerful,  but 
requires  very  careful  watching,  so  as  not  to  push  it 
too  fur. 
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Sedative  Bali. 

While  hellebore,  powdered  . , £ dr. 

Or  extract  of  belladonna  • . 2 drs. 

Or  digitalis 1 dr. 

Or  calomel  1 dr.  with  opium  • £ dr. 

Nitrate  of  potash  .....  2 drs. 

Turtarized  antimony  ....  1 dr. 

Linseed  meal 2 drs. 


Treacle  to  form  a ball,  and  one  to  be  given  twice  a-day. 


Counter-irritation  is  an  important  addition  to  our 
treatment,  and  the  blister  is  most  useful,  as  producing 
the  most  speedy  effect.  In  a very  severe  case  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a blister  to  act  properly,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a proper  effect  on  the  brisket  than  on  the  sides. 
Scions  and  rowels  may  be  also  conjoined,  and,  in  sub- 
acute cases,  preferred  as  producing  a more  lasting 
effect ; and  they  will  be  found  particularly  useful  if 
the  case  has  become  chronic.  If  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  hepat nation  has  commenced  in  the  lungs,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  employ  the  preparations  of  iodine 
both  externally  und  internally ; half  a scruple  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  added  to  the  sedative  or 
other  ball,  and  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  may 
be  employed  externally.  When  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion appears  pretty  well  subdued,  ami  much  debility 
remains,  it  will  be  advisable  to  admiuister  a few  tonics, 
the  best  combination  for  which  will  be  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  ginger,  and  gentian,  a drachm  and  half  of  each, 
made  into  a ball  with  treacle,  and  given  once  or  twice 
a-day. 

Pleurisy.  Pleurisy  or  Putnams,  which  is  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  or  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  and  lungs, 
used  to  be  considered  as  never  occurring  but  in  con- 
nection with  pneumonia.  More  accurate  and  extended 
observation,  however,  has  satisfactorily  shown  that, 
although  not  so  frequent  as  the  latter,  and  though  often 
combined  with  it,  it  yet  does  occur  in  many  instances 
us  a pure  disease.  Though  many  of  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  pneumoniu,  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  much  stronger  and  harder 
pulse,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  acute  pain,  causing 
the  horse  to  paw  and  even  lie  down,  and  the  tenderness 
evinced  on  pressing  the  sides.  The  inflammatory  type 
is  more  strongly  marked,  but  there  is  much  less  ex- 
ternal coldness  and  leas  debility.  The  breathing  is  less 
difficult,  but  painful  and  variable ; the  inspiration  is 
quick,  but  the  expiration  slow;  the  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  is  not  injected  as  in  pneumonia,  and  the 
symptoms  altogether  arc  more  changeable.  The  appear- 
ances alter  death  (which,  when  the  case  is  fatal,  often 
takes  place  in  seven  or  eight  days,  unless  (he  disease 
becomes  chronic)  are  those  of  extensive  derangement  of 
the  membrane  affected,  which  is  often  in  a gangrenous 
state,  portions  of  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  chest,  and 
flakes  of  lymph  are  thrown  out.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
deposition  of  fluid,  but  more  frequently  there  is  a con- 
siderable quantity  secreted,  amounting  to  many  gallons, 

* in  one  or  both  cavities.  When  there  is  much  water,  the 

other  diseased  uppearunces  arc  less  considerable,  as  this 
hydrodwraj:,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  (he  effect  of  the  expenditure  of  its  force. 
When  water  is  forming,  the  symptoms  are  moderated, 
purging  sometimes  comes  on,  and  on  applying  the  ear 
to  the  chest,  the  usual  respiratory  murmur  cannot  be 
heard,  but  sometimes  on  moving  the  horse,  the  gurgling 


of  the  water  can  be  detected,  and  the  chest,  when  gently  Veterinary 
struck,  give*  out  a dead  sound.  t 

The  Treatment  must  be  somewhat  similar  to  pueu-  * 

monia— bleeding  must  be  employed,  if  possible,  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  and  it  will  be  found  lliul  there  is  a 
greater  ability  for  bearing  it.  It  must  be  repealed  if 
required.  Counter-irritants  and  sedatives  should  also 
be  employed.  Scruple  doses  of  opium  will  be  a useful 
addition  to  the  sedative  ball,  and  the  other  treatment 
must  resemble  that  which  we  have  advised  for  pneu- 
monia. If  hydrothorax  is  strongly  suspected,  or  proved 
to  exist,  wc  should  abstain  from  further  bleeding,  as  this 
is  calculated  to  encourage  the  watery  secretion.  Tonics 
should  then  be  given  with  diuretics,  such  as  sulphate 
of  copper  one  to  two  drachms,  with  ginger  and  gen- 
tian, in  similar  quantities,  made  into  a hall  with  Venice 
turpentine.  If  the  water  appears  to  exist  to  a large 
amount,  the  operation  of  fxtrarentetis^  or  tapping, 
should  be  employed.  The  trochur  being  plunged  into 
the  cheat,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  as  low- 
down  as  possible,  the  water  will  escape  through  the 
cnnula,  which  is  left  in  the  wound  till  uil  is  evacuated. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  on  both  sides, 
unless  it  is  evident  that  the  water  is  confined  to  one 
cavity,  and  generally  requires  to  be  repeated.  Its 
success  will  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  disease 
that  may  exist  independent  of  the  water  on  the  chest ; 
for  when  confined  to  the  deposition  of  serum,  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  successful. 

Pleuro-pneumoniu  is  the  com  plication  of  inflamma-  Plearo* 
Uon  of  the  lungs  with  that  of  the  pleura,  and  though  pn*uow»i* 
not  so  common  as  the  former,  it  is  more  so  than  the 
kilter  disease.  The  symptoms  are  more  obscure  than 
either,  though  partaking  of  the  character  of  both,  und 
the  result  is  still  more  frequently  fatal.  The  Treatment 
must  be  in  great  measure  similur  to  thut  wc  have 
advised,  regulated,  however,  by  the  peculiar  symptoms, 
and  the  predominance  of  those  of  the  one  diseusc  or 
the  other. 

The  Heart  is  rarely  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and  IWatMof 
fortunate  is  it  that  it  is  not  so,  for  as  it  is  the  organ  «h«  heart, 
which  is  called  upon  for  increased  exertion  in  all 
cases  of  fever  or  inflammation,  were  it  much  disposed 
to  inflammation  itself,  (he  more  serious  diseases  would 
then  be  far  more  dangerous  than  they  really  are. 

Carditis,  as  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  termed,  is  C-nliti*. 
always  connected  with  other  diseuse,  and  seems  to  arise 
from  the  undue  exertion  of  the  organ.  When  the  heart 
is  affected,  it  increases  the  danger  of  any  other  co- 
existing disease. 

Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart-bag,  Pericar- 
is  much  more  common ; it  often  accompanies  pleu- 
risy,  and  occasionally  pneumonia,  and  tomeiimes 
rheumatism ; it  nearly  always  tormiuutes  in  the 
deposition  of  water  and  lymph  in  the  pericardium 
( hydrops  pericardii ) which  by  pressing  on  the  heart  Hydropt 
oppresses  it  considerably,  and  at  length  chokes  its  pericaidii. 
action.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  heart-bag  con- 
siderably modifies  the  oilier  symptoms,  and  renders  the 
pulse  weak,  vacillating,  and  sometimes  intermittent.  It 
is  very  important  to  detect  the  existence  of  pericar- 
ditis when  it  occur*  In  conjunction  with  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  us  the  same  amount  of  blood-letting  cannot 
be  borne,  nor  is  it  advantageous. 

Htperteopuy,  or  enlargement  of  the  sides  of  the  llypertio- 
heart,  occasionally  exists  either  with  orwithout  dilatation 
of  its  cavities.  Sometimes  there  is  simply  un  increase 
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Veterinary  of  Us  muscular  puriete*,  at  others  an  enormous  growth 
Art  of  a cancerous  structure,  which  may  chiefly  appear  on 
' the  exterior,  or,  ns  in  a case  which  has  occurred  in  the 

writer’s  practice  whilst  writing  the  present  article,  in 
Cancer  of  one  of  the  cavities.  In  the  case  referred  to,  that  of  a 
th*  heart,  thorough- bred  filly,  a fungous  substance  actually  occu- 
pied three-fourths  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  after  occa- 
sioning some  constitutional  derange  meat  for  some  time, 
at  length  produced  sudden  death.  The  diseune  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a peculiar  pulse,  quick,  full, 
and  strong,  but  with  a laboured  action  ; the  carotid  ar- 
teries may  often  be  seen  to  beat  as  they  rise  from  the 
chest ; the  heart  palpitates,  and  is  often  irregular  and 
intermittent  in  its  action.  The  disease,  though  fre- 
quently fatal,  is  best  treated  by  moderute  bleeding  and 
sedatives, of  which  opium  is  the  best;  and  if  the  horse 
apparently  recovers,  his  work  should  be  very  moderate. 
Rupture  of  Rapture  of  the  heart  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs, 
the  Heart,  j n mml  affecijons  of  the  heart,  the  appearances  are  very 
deceitful ; there  being  no  puin  of  any  amount  or  threat- 
ened suffocation,  the  appetite  is  often  but  little  im- 
paired, and  the  respiration  bv  no  means  hurried.  Thus, 
though  there  is  a somewhat  haggard  appearance  of  the 
horve,  the  attendants  are  disposed  to  disregard  it,  or 
ascribe  it  to  temporary  causes,  and  the  animal  is  often 
not  considered  to  be  ill  until  he  is  actually  at  the 
brink  of  death. 

Spurn  of  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm  has  often  been  mistaken 
the  ilia-  for  disease  of  the  heart : a loud  thumping  noise  has 
pluAgm.  heard,  which  appears  to  coma  from  the  heart ; but 

it  is  found  that  it  can  be  heard  and  felt  at  other  and 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  noise  does  not 
synchronise  with  the  pulse,  being  less  frequent ; it  ap- 
pears on  examination  to  correspond  with  the  breathing, 
and  to  be  owing  to  the  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  generally  produced  by  over -exertion, 
and  particularly  if  taken  on  a full  stomach.  Hie 
treatment  should  consist  in  administering  an  ounce  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  in  a pint  of  warm  water.  After  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  bleed  rm*re  or  less  severely,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  pulse.  If  the  bowels  arc  costive,  oily 
laxatives  should  be  given  with  injections.  The  anti- 
spasmodic  may  be  repeated  in  a few  hours.  This  treat- 
ment will  gcnerallv  prove  successful. 

Huptursof  Rapture  of  the  Diaphragm  now  and  then  occurs:  it 
tlie  «!i*.  jH  projuce,i  by  excessive  exertion  or  coughing,  and  is 
p tmgm.  attended  by  great  distress,  rapid  and  very  peculiar 
respiration,  and  is  invariably  fatal  in  a few  hours,  or  in 
several  days,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  rupture. 

Beside*  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  which 
we  luvve  noticed,  there  are  several  others  which, 
though  not  fatal  in  the  result,  are  yet  so  serious  in  their 
nature  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  utility  of  the 
Broken  animal,  and  considerably  impair  his  value.  The  first 
wind.  we  shall  notice  is  Broken  Wind,  as  it  is  popularly  and 
expressively  designated.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
arc  a peculiar  and  well-marked  breathing,  which  is  not 
only  quick,  but  attended  with  a prolonged  expiration, 
and  a double  action  of  the  abdominal  muscle*.  The 
appearances  of  the  lungs  of  broken -winded  horses 
sufficiently  explain  this  peculiar  respiration,  for  we 
find  that  they  arc  much  larger  than  usual,  but  without 
increased  weight ; the  srre  being  occasioned  by  air, 
which  has  escaped  from  the  air-cells,  and  become  infil- 
trated under  the  membrane.  The  disease  then  consists 
of  a rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  though  the  air  can  be 


drawn  in  with  ease,  yet  there  is  a difficulty  in  expelling  Veterinary 
it,  as  might  be  expected,  and  (bus  the  double  expiratory  Art, 
effort.  Broken- w inded  horses  are  of  course  incapable 
of  performing  the  same  amount  of  exertion  us  before, 
but  their  ability  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  injury, 
and  the  mode  and  nature  of  the  feeding.  The  lungs 
being  to  a certain  extent  at  all  time*  inflated  with  air, 
much  of  which  is  in  a situation  where  it  cannot  be 
usefully  employed,  it  isi  evident  that  the  horse  must 
breathe  quicker  than  usual,  in  order  to  inhale  in  a 
given  time  the  requisite  amount  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  distending  still  more  the  inflated  lungs  is  with 
much  difficulty  expelled,  and  requires  a double  mid 
long-continued  effort  to  accomplish  it.  When  the  case 
is  very  bad,  the  horse  rarely  appears  in  good  condition, 
and  there  is  often  much  external  coldness  manifested : 
the  latter  symptom  may  arise  from  a less  quantity  of 
oxygen,  one  of  the  sources  of  heat,  beiug  absorbed,  and 
the  former  from  the  indigestion  which  is  generally  pre- 
sent, and  which  also  occasions  the  great  flatulency  (hat 
is  olten  exhibited.  A peculiar  short  dry  cough  is 
usually  present,  which  is  greatly  increased  if  the  horse 
eats  foul  or  dusty  food.  There  is  generally  an  unusual 
dryness,  and  sometimes  a thickening  of  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  air-passages,  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  cough.  Though  broken  wind 
is  not  curable — though  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the 
ruptured  air-cells — yet  very  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  and  this  must  principally  consist  in 
avoiding  all  dusty  and  unwholesome  provender,  and 
giving  the  horse  nutritious  food  in  a small  compass,  in 
order  that  the  stomach  may  never  be  overloaded  so  as 
to  pre>*  too  much  on  the  chest.  It  is  more  particularly 
essential  that  the  horse  should  not  work  on  a full 
stomach.  Green  food  may  be  given  in  the  summer,  and 
carrots  in  the  winter;  but  he  should  not  be  turned 
out  to  grass  or  straw-yard,  but  kepi  in  us  high  con- 
dition os  possible.  Broken  wind  usually  comes  on 
gradually,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  suddenly ; and  the 
writer  has  several  times  been  requested  to  attcud  cases 
supposed  tn  be  inflamed  lungs,  but  which  he  found  was 
broken  wind,  unexpectedly  produced : sudden  and 
severe  exertion,  on  a full  stomach,  was  in  each  case  the 
exciting  cause. 

Thick  Wind,  though  frequently  confounded  will;,  is  Thick 
yet  very  different  from,  that  just  described.  The  re-  wind, 
spiral  ion  is  greatly  increased,  but  without  the  distress  of 
pneumonia,  or  the  double  action  of  broken  wind.  It 
is  occasioned  by  a partially  impervious  state  of  the  air- 
passages,  which  may  be  caused  either  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  lungs  from  pneumonia,  or  a thickening 
of  the  purieties  from  chronic  or  sub-acutc  inflammation, 
which  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a common  cold, 
and  passed  unheeded.  The  space  for  the  air  being 
thus  limited  in  extent,  more  frequent  respiration  is 
necessary,  and  which  is  more  particularly  the  case  after 
and  during  exertion.  It  is  often,  though  not  always, 
attended  with  a cough;  but  there  is  nut  such  dryness 
of  the  membranes  as  in  broken  wind.  The  same  mode 
of  management  should  be  adopted  as  in  the  former 
disease. 

Chronic  Cough  is  closely  connected  with  the  twodis-  Chronic 
eases  lost  described  ; it  often  accompanies,  and  frequently  cough 
precedes  them,  but  it  may  occur  altogether  unaccom- 
panied by  any  impairment  of  the  wind.  In  such  in- 
stances it  is  the  effect  of  catarrh  and  sore  throat,  and 
such  horses  ore  more  subject  to  take  cold  than  others, 
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Vstrrioary  and  then  the  cough  becomes  increased.  In  many  cases 
Art.  it  in  impossible  to  decide  merely  from  hearing  it  that 
1 ■v"-''  the  cough  is  chronic;  but  the  horse,  when  it  knot  very 
bad,  usually  coughs  several  times  on  first  being  trotted 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  it  does  not  return 
throughout  the  day.  It  appears  to  arise  from  a thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  or  other 
air-|MUBagc,  and  a consequently  altered  stale  of  its  se- 
cretions, which  become  thicker  and  more  viscid.  The 
advice  we  have  given  as  to  the  previous  diseases  is  in 
most  respects  applicable  to  this;  but  we  may  in  addition 
derive  some  benefit  from  stimulating  the  throat  ex- 
ternally, and  administering  occasionally  a cough  bull. 
It  is  very  requisite  to  adopt  the  most  active  mea- 
sures whenever  a horse  with  chronic  cough  becomes 
affected  w ith  catarrh  or  sore  throat,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  alteration  of  structure. 

Roofing-  Roaring  is  another  disease  of  the  larynx  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  of  serious  import,  affecting  the  most 
valuable  horses,  and  often  reducing  their  value  80  or  90 
per  cent.  It  derives  its  appellation  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  noise  made  in  breathing,  this  noise  being 
occasioned  by  the  air  rushing  through  a contracted 
channel.  Anything,  therefore,  which  diminishes  the 
natural  calibre  of  the  larynx  or  wind- pipe  may  oc- 
casion roaring ; and  thus  we  find  it  proceeds  from  u 
variety  of  causes  such  as  u contraction  of  the  wind -pipe 
itaelf,  bunds  thrown  across  it,  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  ossification  of  its  cartilages,  ab- 
sorption or  alien  nation  of  the  muscles  which  open  the 
larynx,  and  distortion  of  both  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
or  either.  The  noise  is  not  heard  when  tike  horse  is  at 
rest,  or  at  moderate  work,  but  only  when  the  respira- 
tion is  increased  by  exertion.  There  b of  course  a 
great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  roaring ; some  horses 
make  a noise  n*  soon  as  they  are  trotted,  others  not 
until  they  are  put  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  This 
depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  amount  of  impediment 
that  may  exist,  and  partly  on  the  condition  and  ca- 
pability of  the  horse  for  performing  fast  exertion.  Thus 
the  same  degree  of  obstruction  tluit  would  make  a 
heavy  horse  roar  in  the  trot,  will  |>erhnp«  only  occasion 
the  noiae  in  a thorough-bred  horse  during  a gallop.  Dif- 
ferent degrees  of  obstruction  occasion  variations  in  the 
sound  produced  ; and  thus  we  have  the  names,  whistlers, 
wheesers  ami  high-blowers,  given  by  horse-dealers  to 
horses  that  roar.  Independent  of  the  nuisance  occa- 
sioned by  the  disagreeable  noise,  there  is  an  incapa- 
bility of  performing  the  Mime  exertion  ns  before,  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  preventing  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  from  entering  the  lungs  in  n given 
lime,  and  sometimes  suffocation  is  produced  in  con- 
sequence. 

Treatment. — As  a general  rule  we  may  state  that 
there  ts  no  cure  for  roaring.  It  is  only  when  there  is 
actual  sore  throat,  or  inflammatory  action  going  on  in 
the  larynx,  or  morbid  changes  very  recently  lormed,  that 
we  can  afford  relief ; but  in  such  instances  we  often  can  do 
ao,  to  a considerable  extent,  by  the  continued  application 
of  iodine  combinations  externally  at  the  region  of  the 
larynx,  assisted  by  the  administration  of  bydriodate  of 
potash  internally,  at  first  perhaps  combined  with  calomel, 
and  afterwards  with  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics.  The 
horse  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  condition,  and  not 
allowed  to  overload  his  stomach  previous  to  exertion.  It 
is  customary  sometimes  to  place  a strap,  so  as  to  press  on 
the  nostrils,  which  diminishes  the  noise  in  bad  roaring. 


This,  however,  docs  not  enable  the  horse  to  perform  Veterinsr 
more  labour,  but  it  merely  lessens  the  noise  by  pre-  Art. 
venting  the  admission  of  more  air  than  can  readily  paw  ■— ~ 

through  the  contracted  larynx.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  there  is  neither  cough  nor  imperfection  of  the 
wind  attending  rouring ; when  the  former  exists  it  de- 
notes that  the  roaring  proceeds  from  the  morbid  depo- 
sitions produced  by  sore  throat,  &c.,  or  laryngitis. 

Diseases  nr  the  Abdominal  Yisckka. — It  will  be  Abdominal 
convenient  to  preface  this  part  of  our  subject  by  a few  »►«*»• 
observations  on  the  comparative  structure  of  the 
organs,  of  the  diseases  of  which  we  intend  to  speak. 
Compared  with  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  the 
abdomen  of  the  horse  is  of  large  volume,  though  for 
evident  reasons  comparatively  smaller  than  that  nf  the 
ox  or  sheep.  'Hie  nature  of  his  food  requires  con- 
siderable size  in  the  intestines,  and  these  of  course 
demand  a corresponding  cavity  for  their  reception ; and 
thus  we  find  that  horses  with  very  small  bellies,  though 
w illing  and  free,  are  incapable  of  long- continued  exer- 
tions, and  curry  very  little  flesh  in  their  work. 

The  abdomen  is  lined  by  a dense,  strong,  and  elastic 
cellular  membrane,  called  the  peritoneum , which  is  also 
reflected  on  the  viscera,  and  secretes  a watery  vapour 
or  fluid,  which  lubricates  every  part,  and  enables  the 
almost  continual  motions  of  the  bowels  to  be  executed 
without  injury.  The  lower  port  of  the  abdomen 
is  occupied  by  the  large  intestines  when  the  horse 
is  in  a standing  posture,  and  the  small  guts  are  above 
them. 

The  Stomach  of  the  horse  is  very  small  compared  TJm  «t*. 
with  most  other  animals,  and  usually  contains  about  raich. 
three  gallons  ; it  is  however  a strong  muscular  cavity, 
capable  of  considerable  distention : it  is  situated  ou  the 
left  side,  and  when  full,  presses  ou  the  diaphragm,  and 
mechanically  impedes  its  action.  On  cutting  into  the 
stomach,  we  find  that  one  half  is  lined  by  a white 
cu ticulnr  and  almost  insensible  coat,  and  the  other 
hall  by  a red  villous  and  very  sensitive  membrane, 
which  secretes  the  gastric  juice  by  which  digestion  is 
in  a great  measure  effected.  It  has  two  openings,-— one 
in  the  cuticular  coat,  called  the  cardiac  orifice,  which 
receives  the  food  from  the  (esophagus,  and  the  other  in 
the  villous  cunt,  called  the  pyloric  orifice,  through 
which  the  food  passes  into  the  intestines. 

The  Intestines  of  the  horse  are  very  spacious  and  of  The  infra- 
great  length,  being  no  less  than  ninety  feet,  the  greater  lina 
part  of  which  length  is  formed  of  the  small  intealines. 

They  are  composed  of  three  coats,  die  peritoneal,  which 
we  have  spoken  of;  the  muscular,  by  which  its  snake-like 
movements  are  effected,  and  the  mucous,  which  secretes 
a mucous  fluid  for  iu  protection.  The  small  intestines 
contain  about  eleven  gallons,  and  the  large  eighteen  : 
the  chyle  is  principally  absorbed  in  the  former,  by  the 
small  vessels  called  lacteal*,  whose  mouths  open  on 
the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines. 

The  bowels  arc  fastened  to  the  spine  by  a strong 
membrane,  called  the  mesentery,  which  serves  os  the 
medium  of  communication  of  the  numerous  vessels  and 
nerves  which  pass  to  and  from  them.  Ttte  inner 
surface  of  the  intestines  is  of  vast  extent,  exceeding 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ; the  large  intestines  are 
puckered  by  strong  bands,  which  serve  to  give  support 
and  at  the  same  lime  increases  the  interior  surface. 

The  small  intestines  are  called  the  Duodenum , i\te  Jeju- 
num, and  the  Ileum  ; hut  the  distinction  is  quite  arbitrary. 

The  large  ones  ore,  however,  with  greater  reason  dis- 
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Veterinary  tinguisfed  as  the  Colon,  the  Ctecum,  and  the  Rectum ; 
_ ft'  j the  former  is  the  largest,  containing  no  less  than  twelve 
V_1 " gallons;  the  second  is  the  chief  receptacle  for  fluids,  and 
has  a blind  extremity  which  first  appears  on  opening 
the  abdomen ; the  last  in  the  smallest  and  mast  posterior, 
from  which  the  feces  are  expelled  by  its  strong  mus- 
cular coat. 

The  lifer.  The  Liver , the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  irregular  figure,  being 
divided  into  lobes.  It  is  fastened  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  kept  in  its  situation  towards  the  right  side  by  strong 
portions  of  peritoneum.  It  is  supplied  with  arterial 
blood  for  its  own  nourishment,  but  it  separates  the 
bile  from  impure  venous  blood,  with  which  it  is  fur- 
Tlm  Ui’.e.  nislied  by  some  large  veins.  The  bile  thus  formed 
passes  into  the  intestines  at  once,  there  being  no  gall- 
bladder in  the  horse,  through  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
quantity  secreted  by  the  horse  is  relatively  much  greater 
than  in  man,  being  no  less  than  37  lbs.  in  the  course 
of  24  hours.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Liebig 
fur  some  new  aud  important  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  bile.  It  used  to  he  supposed  that  its  office 
was  confined  to  the  digestion  of  the  food,  and  that 
it  stimulated  the  intestines  to  the  performance  of  their 
functions ; but  it  appears  that  its  principal  u>c  2*  to 
separate  the  carbon  of  the  transformed  tissues  from 
the  venous  blood,  and  convey  it  to  the  bowels,  where 
the  greater  portion  is  again  absorbed  and  taken  into 
the  system  ; it  thus  furnishes  carbon  for  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  union  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  supplied  and  maintained.  The  bile  contains 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  the  remainder  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  carbon,  besides  which  there  is  soda,  which 
also  re- appears  in  the  blood,  and  finally  escapes  from 
the  system  with  tfe  urine.  Thus  it  is  that  diseases  of 
the  liver  generally  occur  in  hot  weather,  when  the 
system  is  loaded  with  carbon,  for  then,  there  being  less 
demand  for  feat  in  the  body,  there  is  less  oxygen 
inspired,  less  carbon  excreted  by  the  lungs,  and  more 
conveyed  and  re-conveyed  to  the  liver ; and  thus  in 
inflammation  of  the  liver  the  blood  is  often  loaded  with 
fiit  and  oil. 

Tbe  pan-  The  Pancreas , or  sweetbread,  lies  close  to  the 
cre“-  spine,  and  near  the  left  kidnev  ; it  secretes  a fluid  re- 
sembling saliva,  which  is  discharged  into  the  intestines 
close  to  the  hepatic  duct.  It  serves  to  dilute  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  bowels,  and  furnish  it  with  soda. 

Tbe  spleen.  The  Spleen  is  a peculiar  organ  loosely  attached  to 
the  stomach : it  does  not  secrete  any  fluid,  but  appears 
to  be  a reservoir  for  blood. 

The  kill-  The  Kidneys  are  two  glands  closely  attached  to  the 

BT-'  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  psoas  muscles.  'Ihey  are 
largely  supplied  with  urtcrir.l  blood,  from  which  they 
separate  the  urine,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  bladder 
by  long  lubes  called  the  ureters.  The  urine,  it  is  well 
known,  abounds  with  ammonia,  a compound  consisting 
largely  of  nitrogen,  which  is  derived  from  the  trans- 
formed tissues  arising  from  the  waste  the  body  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  Its  properties  are  alkaline,  whilst 
that  of  carnivorous  animals  possess  acid  properties. 
Gortritia.  Gastritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  is  a rare 
disease  in  the  horse,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  most 
frequently  produced  by  poison;  it  now  and  then, how- 
ever, appears  os  a natural  disease.  Its  usual  symp- 
toms are  a dull,  heavy  appearance,  loss  of  appetite,  hot 
mouth,  swollen  eyelids,  abdomen  enlarged,  bowels  ra- 
ther costive,  pulse  oppressed  and  ranging  from  fifty  to 


sixty.  This  stage  is  sometime*  followed  by  one  of  ex-  Vdrriaary 
ciiement,  in  which  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  Art‘ 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  more  marked  ; and  this 
stage  may  be  again  succeeded  by  stupelaclion.  There 
is  not  the  acute  agony  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a constant  pain  of  a more 
subdued  character.  The  disease  may  fe  produced  by 
anything  that  disturbs  the  digestive  functions,  und  it  is 
attended  with  considerable  danger. 

The  Treatment  must  consist  of  copious  blood-letting, 
oily  laxatives,  injections,  plenty  of  diluents,  such  us  lin- 
seed tea,  and  stimulating  externally  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  afterwards  administering  vegetable  tonics. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  animal  has  had 
poison  administered,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  poiaon,  and  apply  without  delay  the 
best  antidote.  If  arsenic  has  been  taken,  lime-water 
and  mucilaginous  liquids,  in  large  quantities,  should  be 
given,  and  bleeding  avoided,  as  being  calculated  to 
encourage  absorption,  but  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  subdue  the  inflammation  by  other  means.  If  cor- 
rosive sublimate  has  been  taken,  the  white  or  albumen  of 
eggs  should  be  given  suspended  in  water,  as  this  renders 
the  sublimate  insoluble.  If  the  preparations  of  lead  have 
been  given,  Lpsora  salts  with  linseed  oil  and  gruel 
should  fe  administered.  For  sulphate  of  copper  the 
best  antidotes  are  soap,  oily  purgatives,  and  gruel. 

For  the  strong  acids,  chalk,  magnesia,  and  soap,  and 
large  quantities  of  liquids  should  be  given.  When  P*>i«»ns 
death  takes  place,  wc  usually  find,  if  a mineral  poison 
is  the  cause,  that  the  stomach  as  well  as  the  intes- 
tines are  eroded,  ulcerated,  and  inflamed.  If  gastritis 
proceeds  from  natural  causes,  and  terminates  fatally,  the 
stomach  is  greatly  inflamed,  and  a thick  coat  of  blood 
is  sometimes  effused  under  the  mucous  membrane. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  exist  in  a sub- 
acute form,  but  very  rarely  ; and  cuncer  and  scirrhua  iu 
this  viscus  are  still  more  seldom  met  with. 

Stomach  Staggers,  or  the  mechanical  distension  of  Stomach 
the  stomach  with  food,  is  now  a very  rare  disease  com-  •'•KE*** 
pared  to  what  it  once  was.  This  favourable  alteration 
may  be  attributed  to  the  much  better  system  now  pur- 
sued in  the  feeding  of  hurses ; they  are  not  kept  with- 
out food  so  long  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  agricul- 
tural and  waggon-horses.  Indigestion  may  cither  be 
the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  distension.  When 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  a large  quantity  of  food  half 
masticated  is  hastily  consumed,  indigestion  is  the  na- 
tural consequence ; but  the  powers  of  the  stomach  may 
fe  sufficient  to  overcome  the  indigestion,  or  it  may  in- 
duce the  torpor  and  other  symptoms  of  stomach  stag- 
gers. On  the  other  hand,  indigestion  occasioned  by 
deleterious  sufetunccs  tnuy  precede,  and  render  the 
food  productive  of  distension.  Some  years  since  this 
disease  proved  dreadfully  fatal  in  Wales,  and  produced 
great  havoc  amongst  the  horses  employed  in  the 
mines;  but  in  Kngland  the  attacks  have  usually  been 
solitary  or  confined  to  a few  cases.  It  was,  however, 
of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  on  undrained  moors, 
and  was  there  ascribed  to  eating  the  weed  called  rag- 
wort, or  stagger -wort,  as  it  was  locally  denominated. 

The  Symjttoms  are,  great  heaviness  and  drowsiness : 
the  horse  rests  bis  head  against  the  manger,  or  forces 
it  against  the  rack  or  the  wall,  standing  with  his  fore 
legs  much  under  him.  These  symptoms  would  appear 
to  denote  disease  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  such  an  in- 
timate nervous  communication  fetweeu  this  organ  and 
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Vttrrinoij  the  stomach,  that  it  become*!  uffectni  by  sympathy.  The 
Art*  bowels  are  costive,  the  abdomen  greatly  distended,  the 
urine  high  coloured,  the  membranes  of  the  nostrils  and 
the  mouth  often  of  a yellow  tinge  ; and  sometimes  there  is 
n twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  The  breathing 
is  not  increased,  and  the  pulse  for  some  time  does  not 
greatly  exceed  the  natural  ntandard.  There  is  little  or 
no  appetite,  but  the  food  is  taken  and  partly  masti- 
cated, and  dropped  again  from  the  mouth.  These 
symptoms  go  on  increasing,  and  the  animal  may  die 
paralyzed  or  convulsed,  or  tetanus  may  supervene  ; and 
sometimes  the  symptoms  of  the  most  violent  brain  fever 
may  carry  ofT  the  animal. 

The  Treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  symptoms 
and  condition  of  the  horse.  If  the  abdomen  Ls  greatly 
distended  and  feels  hurd,  we  may  rightly  conjecture 
that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  food  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abdomen  is  of  moderate  size  or  tucked  up, 
then  the  cause  may  be  in  the  brain,  or  there  may  be 
indigestion,  but  without  much  mechanical  distension. 
In  the  former  case  our  utmost  efforts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  overloaded  viscus.  Croton  oil, 
HO  drops  may  be  given  with  a pint  of  linseed  oil  and 
2 drachms  of  ginger ; and  moieties  of  the  two  latter 
medicines  may  be  repeated  several  times.  Injections 
should  be  thrown  up  frequently  so  as  to  relieve  the 
bowels.  Bleeding  may  be  practised,  but  in  modera- 
tion, and  the  abdomen  may  be  fomented  externally. 
Spirits  of  nitrous  ether  and  the  liquor  ammonia  aceta- 
tis,  an  ounce  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  should 
be  given  twice  a-day  ; and  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed, 
vegetable  tonics  will  be  found  advantageous.  If  the 
symptoms  of  excitement  should  succeed  those  of  torpor, 
profuse  blood-letting  may  be  had  recourse  to.  If  in- 
digestion appears  to  be  present,  but  without  distension, 
we  must  then  endeavour  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  by  mild  laxatives,  diffusible  stimulants,  and 
vegetable  tonics. 

CoJic  or  Spasmodic  and  Flatulent  Colic — Fret — Gripes. — 

>'«•!  These  various  terms  are  employed  to  designate  a dis- 
ease which  is  very  common  in  the  horse.  It  may  pro- 
ceed from  indigestion,  drinking  cold  water,  or  eating 
green  food.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  disease ; 
for  instance,  Flatulent  colic , which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, is  distension  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  with  llie 
gases  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  ingestn,  ami 
often  arises  from  eating  green  food.  Spasmodic  colic 
is  violent  spasms  or  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat 
oF  the  bowels,  and  often  proceeds  from  a large  draught 
of  cold  water,  particularly  if  it  be  hard.  Stereo/ at 
colic  arises  from  indigestion  and  the  mechanical  in- 
terruption caused  by  an  accumulation  of  food.  The 
sym/ttoms  of  the  two  former  are  pretty  much  alike,  and 
are  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  the  most  violent 
and  acute  pain ; the  horse  paws  his  litter,  lies  down, 
rolLs  on  his  back,  looks  round  on  his  sides,  rises  again, 
and  continues  suffering  the  most  violent  agony  for  some 
time,  with  occasional  intermissions  of  ease.  In  flatulent 
colic  the  abdomen  is  distended  ; in  spasmodic,  it  is  not. 
There  is  generally  an  incapability  of  passing  the  urine, 
which  induces  the  attendants  to  suppose  that  the  pain 
arises  from  this  inability  to  stale  ; but  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  sometimes  (he  horse  is  relieved  from  the  most  violent 
in  in  a very  few  minutes,  and  then,  the  stomach  and 
wels  being  easedj  the  horse  stales  readily,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  decided  symptoms  of  im- 
provement. The  neck  of  the  bladder  probably  sym- 
vol.  VII. 


athizes  with  the  bowels.  The  pulse  for  some  time  is  Veterinary 
ut  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  frequency,  and  if  it  is  ^f1, 
so  during  a paroxysm,  it  quickly  subsides  on  its  re- 
mission.  This  Is  very  essentiul  to  observe,  as  it  affords 
the  most  important  means  of  discriminating  between 
colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ; but,  in  addition, 
we  may  observe,  that  in  the  latter  disease  there  are  no 
intervals  of  ease,  and  there  is  often  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. In  stercoral  colic  the  symptoms  are  by  no 
means  so  violent,  but  more  constant  and  long-con- 
tinued. 

The  Treatment  must  consist  in  the  immediate  ad- 
ministration of  an  anti-spasmodic  ; some  give  spirits  ol 
turpentine  with  linseed  oil,  but,  though  often  success- 
ful. there  is  some  danger  of  producing  inflammation, 
which  it  is  better  to  avoid,  or  of  inflaming  the  throat  if 
the  horse  retains  it  there  for  some  time,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  this  disease.  Hartshorn  is  subject  to  the 
same  objections  ; in  the  absence  of  other  agents,  how- 
ever, they  may  each  be  given,  and  then  the  dose  of  the 
former  is  from  two  to  four  ounces ; and  the  latter  one  or 
two.  Ill  the  same  manner  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy 
or  gin,  or  one  ounce  of  ginger  dissolved  in  water  may 
be  often  successfully  employed.  A better  remedy  than 
any  of  these,  however,  is  the  tincture  of  opium,  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  combined  with  one  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  or  valerian  and  two  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  ; 
or,  if  there  is  flatulency,  six  drachms  of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  given  with  a pint  of  tepid  water.  If  relief  is  not 
obtained  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  dose  should  be 
repeated,  and  the  horse  bled,  and  that  and  any  subse- 
quent doses  had  better  be  given  with  a pint  or  more  of 
linseed  oil.  In  stercoral  colic  we  must  not  expect  im- 
mediate relief,  and  it  is  better  to  bleed  early  and  give 
large  doses  of  linseed  oil  with  tincture  of  opium,  re- 
peating the  dose  every  three  or  tour  hours,  and  assisting 
the  action  of  the  oil  by  frequent  and  copious  injections  of 
warm  water.  By  this  treatment  we  shall  generally 
succeed  in  removing  the  obstruction  and  the  pain. 

There  is  much  lew  danger  attending  the  profuse  purging 
which  afterwards  succeeds  than  if  it  is  produced  by 
aloes ; plenty  of  thick  gruel  must,  however,  be  ad- 
ministered, to  which  a few  drachms  of  geutian  and 
ginger  may  be  added. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  (Enteritis). — It  is  Bniariiia. 
important  to  distinguish  this  diseusc  from  that  last  de- 
scribed, as  there  is  some  essential  difference  required  in 
the  treatment  It  consists  of  inflammation,  principally, 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  it  causes  the 
most  acute  und  severe  pain.  The  horse  lies  down,  looks 
round  at  his  flanks,  groans,  sweats,  rolls  and  plunges 
about,  and  gets  up  again,  and  thus  continues  with  but 
slight,  if  any,  intervals  of  remission.  There  are,  in  fact, 
no  paroxysms,  as  in  colic ; there  is  no  relief  from  pain, 
though  the  agony  may  not  be  at  all  times  alike.  The 
extremities  soon  get  cold ; there  is  an  absolute  loathing 
of  food  ; the  pulse  is  exceedingly  quick ; at  first  some- 
what full  and  hard,  but  it  soon  becomes  small  and  wiry  ; 
and  except  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  blood 
is  of  n dark  colour.  The  causes  of  enteritis  are  cold 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally, long-continued  and  rapid  exertion,  and  indiges- 
tible or  improper  food,  or  indigestion  from  other  cuuses. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  disease  that  requires  more 
prompt  and  energetic  attention  than  this.  In  the  first 
instance  a large  opening  should  be  made  in  the  jugular, 
und  if  the  blood  does  not  flow  rapidly,  a similar  opeu- 
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ViMuij  jng  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck.  With  the  finger  on 
Arl*  the  pu!*e,  wethovld  abstract  as  much  blood  a*  the  ani- 
nutl  can  bear,  continuing  tile  o(>eratioii  till  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  by  which  time  from  six  to  eight 
quarts  will  probably  nave  been  abstracted.  The  fol> 
lowing  draught  should  next  be  administered — pow- 
dered opium  a drachm  and  a~half ; tartarized  antimony, 
one  drachm  ; spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  one  ounce,  which 
having  been  mixed  together,  a pint  and  a ha  If  of  linseed 
oil  may  be  added.  Injections  of  warm  water  should 
be  frequently  thrown  up,  the  extremities  bandaged  with 
flannel,  the  warmth  having  been  previously  restored 
by  means  of  hand-rubbing  and  a liniment  of  oil  and  tur- 
pentine. The  abdomen  should  be  fomented  with  hot 
water  for  a loug  time  together,  by  means  of  long  wool- 
len cloths  held  by  two  men,  one  on  each  nde  of 
the  horse ; the  cloths  should  not  be  very  wet,  but 
being  wrung  by  the  men,  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen  for  several  minutes  at  a time.  The  bleed- 
ing, if  required,  should  be  repeated  in  the  course  of 
four  to  six  hours,  and  the  best  sedative  will  be  a ball 
containing  a drachm  each  of  opium  and  calomel,  which 
tnay  be  given  every  six  hours.  The  horse  should  be 
encouraged  to  drink  warm  water  and  tepid  gruel,  and 
thick  oatmeal  or  linseed  gruel  may  he  given  as  a drench 
from  time  to  time.  If  constipation  continue,  the  oil, 
in  half  doses,  must  be  repeated.  When  the  horse  gets 
better,  no  corn  and  very  little  hay  should  be  given  lor 
several  days,  but  plenty  of  bran  mashes.  He  will  re- 
quire much  care  and  attention,  aud  should  not  be  put 
to  his  work  too  soon. 

Stmngula-  Strangulation  of  the  Rotcefs  sometimes  produces 

twn  oi  the  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  we  have  described 

bowr's.  under  the  head  of  enteritis.  It  is  in  fact  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  bnt  confined  to  a more  limited  space. 
There  are  various  kinds  or  cau-^s  of  strangulation — 
sometimes  the  guts  become  entangled  and  twisted  into 
a knot,  at  others  the  mesentery  » ruptured,  and  the 
part  separated  forms  a noose,  through  which  the 
bowels  pass  when  empty,  and  afterwards  becoming 
distended  with  food  or  wind,  strangulation  is  the  con- 
sequence. Sometimes  one  portion  of  the  intestines 
becomes  insinuated  into  another,  causing  inter-ragina - 
tion.  These  morbid  changes  may  either  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  motion  of  the  bowels  in  spas- 
modic colic,  or  it  may  arise  from  accidental  or  natural 
causes  which  produce  all  the  symptoms  that  we  notice 
from  the  beginning.  When  spasmodic  colic  becomes 
fatal,  it  is  most  frequently  from  strangulation  of  the 
intestines  supervening.  The  earlier  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation resemble  those  of  colic,  but  without  any 
remission  of  pain ; it  thus  differs  from  enteritis  in  the 
rapid  pulse,  and  other  marks  of  inflammation  not  being 
present  at  first,  but  gradually  and  fatally  developed 
afterwards.  It  must  be  evident,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  decidedly  that  strangulation  has 
taken  place,  that  when  it  is  so,  all  treatment  will  be 
fruitless. 

Hernia,  or  Rujdurt-  It  consists  m the  escape  of  a 
portion  of  the  intestines  from  the  alidomen.  When  this 
takes  place  through  the  abdominal  ring,  it  is  called 
scrotal  hernia  in  the  horse,  and  inguinal  hernia  in  the 
gelding.  Sometimes  it  in  congenital,  appearing  ut  birth, 
and  this  may  also  be  the  case  with  abdominal  hernia  ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  produced  afterwards  by  ex- 
ternal injury,  such  as  a hook  from  a cow,  which  rupture* 
the  abdominal  muscles,  but  not  the  more  elastic  skin. 


Scrotal  hernia  sometimes  becomes  strangulated,  when  the  Veterinary 
utmost  agony  is  produced,  and  if  relief  is  not  speedily 
obtained,  death  is  sure  to  follow.  No  time  therefore 
must  t>e  lost,  hut  the  horse  being  thrown,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  hernia  by  manipulation 
with  the  hands  (the  taxi*),  a powerful  opiate,  with  blood- 
letting luning  been  previously  employed.  If  this  fails, 
the  scrotum  must  be  opened,  the  stricture  carefully 
enlarged,  the  intestine  returned,  and  the  testicles  re- 
moved. In  congenital  scrotal  hernia,  the  inleMine 
should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  colt  cas- 
trated by  the  caustic  t-lams  without  cutting  into  the 
vaginal  sac.  Abdominal  hernia  may  often  be  cured  by 
pressing  in  the  intestines,  and  tying  a strong  ligature 
closely  round  the  skin,  which,  sloughing  off,  leaves  a 
cicatrix,  which  preveuts  the  re-esc&pe  of  the  bowels. 

In  more  extensive  cases,  a cure  has  been  accomplished 
by  cutting  through  the  skin,  reducing  the  rupture,  and 
preventing  its  return  by  strong  metallic  sutures  con- 
necting together  the  lacerated  muscles. 

Large  stone  a in  the  intestines  sometimes  produce  Calculi  in 
Stoppage,  inflamin'*  tion,  and  death.  Millers’  horses  are  the  mtrv 
most  subject  to  this  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  the  tia*». 
calculi  shows  that  tor  the  most  part  it  consists  of  the 
powder  from  the  millstone  intermingled  with  the 
food;  this  is  taken  with  the  brail,  which  usually  forms 
a larger  portion  of  the  diet  of  such  animals.  Hqrses 
mi  affected  are  frequently  subject  to  colic,  but  usually 
get  relieved  after  a while,  either  with  treatment,  or  by 
the  stone  liecoming  dislodged  by  the  struggles  of  the 
animal.  The  symfdoms  resemble  those  of  colic ; but 
there  is  obstinate  constipation,  and  if  tlie  stone  is  in  the 
large  intestines  as  it  generally  is,  unless  it  is  in  the 
stomach,  the  horse  will  sometime*  sit  on  his  haunches 
like  a dog.  He  should  be  copiously  bled,  and  opium, 
with  large  doses  of  oil  administered,  the  former  to 
relieve  the  pain,  and  the  latter  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  calculi  which,  if  not  too  large,  may  some- 
times be  accomplished. 

Rupture  of  the  intestines  now  and  then  occurs ; the  Rupture  ot 
symptoms  resemble  enteritis  of  the  worst  kind,  but  the 
with  greater  loss  of  strength  and  pulse,  and  it  becomes 
fatal  often  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours ; the  horse  will 
also  sometimes  sit  on  his  haunches. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  is  not 
so  common  as  it  used  to  be,  when  the  enormous  doses 
of  aloes,  and  other  purgatives  of  which  we  read  in  old 
books,  were  commonly  administered.  This  leads 
us  to  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  diaeuse,  which 
is  an  overdose  of  purgative  medicine.  The  horse, 
cither  from  its  vast  extent  or  other  causes,  is  very- 
liable  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  animal,  and  renders  purging  a much  more  serious 
affair  than  in  man,  and  occasions  a small  do*e  of  aloes 
to  be  so  dangerous  in  affections  of  the  lungs.  There 
are,  however,  several  stages  or  varieties  of  diiwasc  in 
this  coat.  We  may  have  simple  diarrfusi , which  is  Dytsatry 
purging  without  inflammation  ; or  dysentery,  vulgarly 
called  mollon  grease,  in  which  large  flakes  and  masses 
of  fatty-looking  mucus  is  discharged  with  the  faeces, 
which  may  eilher  be  hard  or  relaxed.  This  disease 
appears  to  be  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  I)iar rho*a  should  be  treated  with  opium, 

1 dr,,  powdered  chalk  2 ox.,  catechu  2 drs.,  end 
ginger  I dr,  with  wheat-flour  gruel,  keeping  the  body 
warm  and  comfortable.  Dysentery  requires  the  oily 
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Veterinary  laxative,  together  with  the  calomel  and  opium  hull 
Art.  previously  advfced,  with  plenty  of  linseed  tea  or  other 
diluents. 

8upcr-pur-  Sufxr - ptrrgat ion  from  actual  inflammation,  is  ex- 

gation.  treinelv  dangerous  ; it  is  attended  with  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  weakness,  and  pain;  the  horse  lying  down, 
looking  round  at  his  flanks,  and  feeling  greatly  dis- 
tressed ; the  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  eyelids  and  nostrils  of  a deep  red  or 
orange  colour.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  bleeding,  at  any 
rate  until  the  pulse  becomes  much  more  distinct  and 
stronger.  The  following  draught  should  be  adminis- 
tered as  early  as  possible.  Powdered  opium  1 dr., 
prepared  chalk  4 oz.,  acacia  gum  1 oz.,  carefully  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  given  with  plenty  of  oatmeal 
gruel,  which,  alternated  with  linseed  tea,  should  be  often 
repeated.  The  legs  should  be  bandaged,  and  the 
abdomen  fomented  with  hot  water.  The  medicine,  or 
one  half  of  it,  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  a few 
hours ; and  when  the  purging  appears  to  be  stopped, 
half  a pint  of  linseed  oil  should  be  given  to  prevent  con- 
stipation, which,  as  the  sequel,  is  attended  with  danger. 
Unless  the  symptoms  can  be  relieved  early,  the  disease 
becomes  fatal,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours; 
and  the  inside  of  the  intestines  discovers  traces  of  exten- 
sive disease,  being  often  completely  black.  This  disease 
is  more  frequent  than  enteritis,  and,  like  it,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  over-exertion  and  exposure  to  cold.  Some 
horses  arc  much  more  disposed  to  it  than  others,  and 
particularly  those  with  light  carcases. 

Peritonitis.  Pcritonitif r,  or  inflam  Hint  ion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  bowels,  is  extremely  rare  in  the  nurse.  When  it 
does  occur,  it  usually  proceeds  from  castration,  the 
inflammation  spreading  from  the  scrotum  through  the 
abdominal  rings,  which  in  the  horse  continue  open  to 
the  ubdomen,  and  then  it  is  frequently  fatal.  It  also 
sometimes  accompanies  pleurisy,  the  membrane  attacked 
being  the  same  in  both  these  di>eases. 

The  Treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  symptoms, 
and  should  be  nearly  similar  to  that  advised  for  enteritis. 
Ascitis.  Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  is  still  more  rare  in  the  horse  ; 

it  is  the  effect  of  subacute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  should  be  relieved  by  tapping. 

Worms.  If 'arms.—' There  are  various  worms  which  are  found 

in  the  intestines  of  the  horse.  Pot*  are  the  larva*  of 
the  gad-fly,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  which 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  skin.  These  eggs  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  horse,  and  are  hatched  in  the  stomach, 
where  they  remuin  fixed  by  their  hooks  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  are  then  excreted  with  the  food, 
anil  take  the  form  of  the  parent  fly.  They  are  seldom 
injurious.  The  Tern,  or  round  worms,  as  well  as  the 
thread- worm  Atcariit , are  very  common  in  horses, 
particularly  in  those  that  are  poorly  fed.  and  in  bod 
condition.  The  latter  occasion  the  moat  irritation,  and 
are  principally  found  In  the  cacum.  If  the  horse 
appears  in  good  health  und  condition,  it  is  well  to  let 
the  worms  alone,  but  if  otherwise,  wc  may  have  recourse 
to  some  means  for  their  expulsion.  A drachm  of  tar 
tarized  antimony,  or  six  grains  of  arsenic,  combined 
with  vegetable  tonics,  and  given  daily  for  a week,  and 
followed  with  a pint  and  half  of  linseed  oil,  will  often 
succeed  in  removing  them ; or  three  ounces  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  with  the  above  dose  of  oil,  and  followed 
with  tonics,  has  also  been  exhibited  with  success. 
Piseabt*  of  Diseases  of  the  LtvRit  are  much  less  frequent  in 
the  livw.  horse  than  in  man,  owing  probably  to  the  more 


regular  manner  in  which  the  former  is  both  fed  and  Vsteriaary 
worked.  If,  however,  a horse  is  very  highly  fed,  and 
very  little  exercised,  the  system  becomes  loaded  with 
carbon,  which  cannot  get  relieved  through  the  usual 
outlet — the  lungs,  as  the  horse  does  not  respire  suffi- 
ciently, nor  consequently  absorb  sufficient  oxygen  to 
combine  with  the  carbon  that  is  ready  lo  be  excreted. 

Much  of  the  superfluous  carbon  is  converted  into  fat ; 
but  what  cannot  lie  so  converted  is  thrown  on  the  liver, 
and  disease  of  this  organ  Is  llic  consequence.  In  warm 
weather  there  is  much  lew  oxygen  required  for  keeping 
up  the  animal  heal,  and  there  is  consequently  less 
oxygen  absorbed,  and  less  carbon  expired  ; thus  it  is 
that  animals  are  more  disposed  to  gel  fat  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  and  more  liable  fur  the  same  reason 
to  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Jaundice,  or  the  yellows,  is  an  extremely  rare  disease  Jaundice, 
in  the  horse.  There  being  no  gall-bladder,  there  is  less 
danger  of  obstruction  from  gall-stones,  or  other  causes, 
and  therefore  the  bite  is  rarely  absorbed  into  the  system, 
colouring  the  membrane  of  the  eyelids  and  nostrils  with 
a yellow  tinge,  which  is  the  principal  symptom  of  the 
jaundice  in  the  human  subject.  When  the  membranes 
are  ho  tinged,  it  is  generally  the  consequence  of — 

Hkpvtitih  oh  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. — The  Hepaiiiia, 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  leas  marked  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  but  they  depend  very  much  on  the 
acuteness  of  the  attack.  In  the  acute  variety,  we  have  a 
quick  pulse,  ranging  probably  between  50  and  70,  and 
firm  and  regular.  The  respiration  is  also  increased, 
but  without  the  distressed  appearance  of  pneumonia, 
and  the  horse  prefers  a standing  posture,  but  not  obsti- 
nately, as  in  that  disease ; and  as  the  inflammation 
ad  vane*'),  he  will  lie  down  and  get  up  frequently.  The 
mouth  leels  hot,  and  there  is  no  appetite.  These 
symptoms  do  not  all  make  their  appearance  suddenly, 
but  the  di-eanehas  probably  been  creeping  on  for  days 
before  tike  horse  has  been  thought  to  be  amiss.  The 
yellowness  of  the  eyelids  and  mouth,  in  addition  to  the 
other  symptoms,  testifies  the  nature  of  the  malady,  which  , 
is  otherwise  obscure  It  is  a very  dangerous  complaint, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  fatal,  and  it  often  occurs  in 
connection  with  other  diseases,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  Influenza,  the  danger  of  which  it  greatly 
increases.  The  sides,  and  particularly  the  right,  is 
tender  iwi  being  pressed,  and  the  faces  are  hard  and 
coated  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  furtid  and  purging. 

When  the  symptoms  are  unrelieved,  they  all  become 
more  urgent  ; the  pulse  quicker,  weaker,  and  vacil- 
lating, and  the  animal  dies  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

The  Treatment  must  be  less  active  than  that  advised 
for  pneumonia,  ami  particularly  with  regard  to 
bleeding.  From  three  to  five  quarts  will  usually  be 
sufficient  at  first,  and  two  or  three  on  repeating  the 
operation.  The  following  draught  should  be  given:  — 
Carbonate  of  potash  2 drs.,  aloes  2 dm.,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  then  well  shaken  up  with  1^  ozs.  of  linseed 
oil,  and  1 dr.  of  calomel  ; to  be  repeated  twice  a -day, 
without  the  aloes,  until  the  bowels  are  moderately 
relaxed,  and  to  be  amisted  by  raking  and  injections. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  pain,  1 ox.  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

The  sides  should  be  well  blistered  opposite  the  region 
of  the  liver;  and  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  administered  every  twelve  hours 
Opium  £ dr.,  calomel  1 dr.,  resin  3 drs.,  carbonate  of 
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potash  2 dm.  ; to  be  ronde  into  a ball  with  soft  soap. 
Vegetable  tonics  mny  afterwards  be  given  in  combination 
with  the  above,  or  alone,  as  the  symptoms  may  intimate. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  is  attended  with 
symptoms  more  obscure  than  those  last  mentioned, 
but  of  the  same  character,  and  a dull  heavy  ap- 
pearance: the  animal  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles,  but  bleeding  must  be  very  moderate,  or 
altogether  omitted. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  an  obscure  disease,  and 
creeps  on  without  attracting  attention.  The  symptoms 
are,  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  bowels 
either  constipated  or  relaxed,  pulse  remarkably  rapid, 
and  loud  and  thumping,  as  in  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
Treattnent  should  consist  of  laxatives,  calomel  anti 
opium,  and  counter-irritation,  and  afterwards  vegetable 
tonic*. ; to  these  the  iodide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  a scruple, 
may  be  added. 

Closely  connected  with  this  disease  is  Hepatirriicea, 
or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  liver,  and  hemorrhage 
from  it.  Old  horses  are  chiefly  affected,  and  the 
rupture  is  preceded  by  structural  disorganization, 
similar  to  that  last  described.  The  symptom*  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  rupture  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  whether  it  be  merely  effused  under 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver,  or  whether  the  coat 
is  also  broken,  and  the  blood  escaped  into  the  ab- 
domen. In  the  latter  case,  the  loss  is  considerably 
greater,  and  the  horse  paws,  shifts  his  posture,  sighs, 
curls  the  upper  lip,  tosses  his  head,  and  exhibits  great 
debility,  and  partial  or  total  blindness;  the  pulse  is 
exceedingly  quick  and  feeble,  and  the  membranes 
blanched.  Death  occurs  in  the  course  of  a few  hours ; 
und  on  examining  the  horse,  a considerable  quantity  of 
dark  blood  is  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  various  rents 
in  the  liver,  from  which  it  escaped.  This  viscus  is 
greatly  enlarged,  weighing  sometimes  upwards  of  sixty 
pounds  ; the  increased  size  consisting  for  the  must  purl 
of  effused  and  coagulated  blood.  The  structure  of  the 
liver  is  readily  broken  down,  and  it  is  of  a fawn  or 
brown  colour.  If  the  hsmorrhage  is  but  moderate,  or 
simply  under  the  peritoneal  coat,  the  symptoms  are 
much  less  urgent,  though  of  the  same  character,  and 
the  horse  may  rally  and  apparently  recover,  only  how- 
ever to  sink  under  the  disease  at  some  future  time, 
though  perhaps  not  till  after  several  attacks.  The  partial 
or  total  blitulnes*  is  a frequent,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms;  the  retina  becomes  gradually  in- 
sensible to  light,  und  paralysis  and  amaurosis  take  place. 
This  may  occur  first  in  one  eye,  and  then  in  the  other, 
and  in  this  case  the  first  attacked,  either  mayor  may  not 
be  restored  to  sight.  As  the  animul  gels  better  from  an 
attack,  the  urine  becomes  of  a dark  brown  or  black 
colour  from  the  presence  of  carbonuceous  principles, 
which  ure  thus  carried  out  of  the  system. 

Treatment  in  this  disease  can  be  of  little  avail; 
bleeding,  however,  should  be  avoided,  and  preparations 
of  turpentine,  copaiba  balsam,  and  alum,  may  be 
given  ; one  ounce  of  the  two  former,  and  a drachm  of 
the  latter. 

Another  disease  of  the  liver,  oral  of  a very  insidious 
and  destructive  character,  and  by  no  means  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  may,  in  the  absence  of  a more  appro- 
priate name,  be  called  Decayed  structure.  It  often  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  other  diseases,  and  greatly  in- 
creases their  danger,  sometimes  causing  blood-letting, 
or  a dose  of  physic,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 


harmless,  to  produce  a fatal  effect ; and  then  the  liver  Veterinary 
is  found  to  be  of  a yellow-brown  colour,  and  some-  Art- 
limes  so  disorganized  as  to  be  easily  separated  from  its  v- 
covering,  and,  in  fact,  a pulpy  mass.  The  symptoms  ure 
very  uncertain  and  obscure,  fur  the  horse  may  look 
sleek  and  fat,  although  the  liver  may  be  dreadfully  dis- 
organized. 'Die  eyelids  and  inouth,  however,  will 
usually  have  a yellow  appearance  ; the  uppetile  will  be 
impaired,  and  luintness  and  dulness  be  present.  The 
fieces  are  usually  soft,  showing  that  indigestion  exists  ; 
und  the  pulse  is  a s slow,  or  slower,  than  usual.  Bleed-  * 
iug  should  be  uvoided  in  this  disease,  and  much  caution 
otherwise  exerciser!.  Calomel  and  opium,  anil  aloes, 
of  each  one  drachm,  should  be  given  once  a-day  in  a 
ball,  combined  with  three  drachms  of  resin.  This  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  und 
may  be  followed  by  mild  tonics,  regular  exercise,  uud 
wholesome  but  not  too  rich  food. 

The  unhealthy  secretions  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  b’ephrUii. 
the  cause  of  excessive  purging,  wheu  the  pulse  is  rapid 
in  the  extreme  und  the  debility  very  greaL  Such  cases 
should  be  treuted  as  ail  vised  lor  super -purgation. 

Inflammation  ok  tiik.  Kidneys  (Nephritis)  is  not  a 
frequent  disease  in  the  horse.  The  symptoms  arc,  con- 
siderable pain  and  distress,  very  quick  pulse,  uu  in- 
creased respiration,  hot  mouth,  and  other  tokens  of 
fever  ; the  horse  flinches  ou  the  least  pressure  applied  to 
the  loins,  and  the  urine  is  of  a very  dark  ami  almost 
block  colour.  It  may  be  produced  from  u strum  across 
the  loins,  exposure  to  cold  ami  wet,  ami  too  strong  or 
too  long-continued  diuretics. 

Treatment. — Copious  blood-letting,  repeated  if  neces- 
sary, oily  purgatives,  stimulating  the  loins*  with  the 
iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  and  applying  after wurds 
a sheep-skiu  just  taken  from  the  sheep  s bock,  the  woolly 
side  outwards.  The  skin  should  be  replaced  by  another 
iv hen  it  begins  to  smell  offensively.  Diuretics  should 
be  avoided,  but  sedatives  will  be  very  beneficial.  A 
scruple  of  hellebore  twice  a-day  in  a bull,  till  nausea  is 
produced,  has  been  employed  in  this  disease  with  much 
advantage,  but  requires  to  be  carefully  watched.  A 
drachm  each  of  calomel  and  opium  i*  also  very  suitable. 

Injections  of  warm  water  should  be  frequently  thrown 
up,  and  the  diet  should  consist  of  mashes  and  green  loud. 

Injuries  of  the  Muscles  of  the  loins,  from  strains  or  lupines  of 
other  causes,  and  giving  rise  to  many  of  the  symptoms  llw 
above  described,  although  there  may  nqt  be  uny  actual 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  should,  how- 
ever, be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Inflammation  or  the  Bladder  {Cystitis)  is  a still  Cystitis, 
rarer  disease  than  that  of  the  kidneys.  The  symptoms 
are  great  pain  and  fever,  with  their  concomitants  and  a 
continued  desire  to  stale.  No  sooner  is  urine  conveyed 
to  the  bladder  than  it  irritates  the  inflamed  mucous 
coat  of  this  organ,  and  prompts  its  immediate  and 
forcible  discharge.  This  disease  is  more  dangerous 
than  that  last  described. 

Treatment.- — Extensive  bleeding,  repeated  if  de- 
manded. Oily  laxatives,  sedatives,  but  no  diuretics. 

Sheep-skin  applied  to  the  loins  and  to  the  abdomen  if 
possible,  or  frequent  hot  fomentations  to  the  latter. 

Sometimes  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  principally 
inflamed,  in  which  case  the  urine  is  obstinately  retained, 
and  in  some  instances  the  bladder  lias  been  ruptured. 

This  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  horse  than  in  the  mare ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  more  liable  to  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  itself.  The  treatment  should  be  pretty  nearly 
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Veterinary  alike  in  both  instance*;  but  in  the  marc  vre  are  able  to 
Art*  inject  mucilaginous  liquids  into  the  bladder,  whilst  in 
the  horse  it  is  scarcely  practicable.  Linseed  tea,  made 
thin,  with  a few  grains  of  opium  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  should  be  gently  injected  into  the  bladder  two  or 
three  times  a-day;  and  injections  should  be  thrown 
up  the  rectum,  which  will  act  in  some  degree  as  a 
fomentation. 

Spawn  of  Spasm  of  the  neek  of  the  bladder  is  by  no  means  un- 
thp  n«*ck  of  common,  particularly  in  the  horse ; it  has  already  been 
the  blad-  stated  that  this  affection  frequently  attends  spasmodic 
der*  colic,  but  then  it  appears  to  arise  from  sympathy, 
and  is  removed  when  the  bowels  are  relieved.  The 
most  usual  cause  is  travelling  n long  distance  without 
being  allowed  to  stale.  The  urine  accumulates  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  sphincter  muscle  which  closes  its  neck 
having  been  so  long  in  violent  action,  it  is  thrown  into 
a state  of  spasm  mid  cannot  be  relaxed.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the  frequent  but  ineffectual 
attempts  at  passing  the  urine,  and  the  absence  of  those 
feverish  and  other  symptoms  which  denote  the  accession 
of  inflammation.  In  the  mare  relief  can  at  once  be 
attained  by  passing  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  ; but 
from  the  difficulty  attending  this  operation  in  the  horse, 
other  means  should  be  previously  tried.  In  the  first 
instance  the  horse  may  be  bled,  then  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  tincture  of  opium  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  should 
be  given  with  a pint  of  warm  water.  The  bladder 
should  be  examined  per  rectum  and  the  forces  removed 
at  the  same  time,  and  gentle  pressure  used  on  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  encourage  and  assist  the  effort  of 
staling.  Clysters  of  warm  water  should  he  thrown  up, 
and  if  these  means  fail,  we  must  then  have  recourse 
to  the  clastic  catheter,  made  with  twisted  wire  anil 
caoutchouc.  The  penis  being  drawn  out  at  its  full 
length  and  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the  catheter,  which 
has  been  oiled,  should  be  gently  forced  up  the  urethra 
until  it  passes  the  angle  at  (lie  perineum  and  enters  the 
bladder.  The  whalebone  stilette  should  then  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  urine  will  puss  through  the  tube. 
Diabetes.  Diabetes , or  excessive  staling,  is  generally  owing  to 

the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  and  foul  pro- 
vender.  it  is  attended  with  thirst  and  fever,  and  is  best 
treated  by  moderate  purging,  mineral  and  vegetable 
tonics,  and  iodine. 

Urinary  Urinary  Calculus  in  the  horse  is  more  frequently 
calculi.  found  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  bladder,  and  may  exist 
there  for  years  without  its  being  known  or  suspected. 
In  man,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  bladder,  which  is 
owing  to  his  erect  position  favouring  the  desceiit  of  the 
stone  by  its  gravity.  When  it  occurs  in  the  bladder  of 
the  horse,  it  occasions  much  uneasiness,  and  frequent 
efforts  to  stale,  the  act  being  painful ; and  sometimes  a 
few  drops  of  blood  are  passed  with  tlie  urine.  The 
stone  may  occasionally  be  felt,  by  passing  the  hand  up 
the  rectum,  but  still  better  if  the  animal  is  thrown  and 
turned  on  his  back. 

Lithotomy.  Almost  the  only  method  of  relief  is  by  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy , which  consists  in  passing  a grooved 
staif  up  the  penis  (the  horse  being  cast  and  turned 
on  his  back),  until  it  can  be  frit  at  the  perineum,  where 
it  is  cut  down  upon,  and  the  opening  being  enlarged 
by  the  bistouri  cache , the  forceps  is  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  calculus  grasped  and  removed. 
Tepid  water  should  be  injected  into  the  bladder, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  wash  out  its  contents,  and  the 
wound  sown  up,  and  the  horse  released.  This  opera- 


tion requires  much  anatomical  knowledge  and  sur-  Veterinary 
gical  skill,  ami  though  the  necessity  for  it  seldom  ^rt* 
occurs,  it  has  been  performed  successfully  in  various  *J_’'  1 
instances  by  the  Professors  of  the  Veterinary  College 
and  others.  The  urine  will  be  discharged  for  some 
little  time  through  the  wound,  which  will  heal  gra- 
dually, the  horse  requiring  care  for  several  weeks. 

Calculi  have  been  removed  from  the  mare  without  this 
operation,  but  through  the  natural  opening,  by  means 
of  the  forceps,  one  hand  being  kept  in  the  vagina,  so 
at  to  guide  the  stone. 

Castration. — The  usual  method  of  performing  this  Castration, 
operation  is  to  open  the  scrotum  with  the  knife,  put  on 
the  clams,  and  divide  the  spermatic  cord  with  a hot  iron. 

Another  plan  is  to  divide  the  cord  with  the  knife, 
tying  the  vessels  or  stopping  the  bleeding  by  torsion. 

On  the  Continent  it  is  customary  to  place  the  cord 
between  two  elder  sticks,  tied  together,  and  enclosing 
a caustic  paste,  and  remove  the  testicles  in  a few  days. 

This  may  be  done  without  cutting  into  the  vaginal  sac, 

but  enclosing  it  with  (he  cord.  • 

Diseases  or  the  Brain  are  far  less  frequent  than  Dmmmn  0j 
those  either  of  the  chest  or  the  abdomen,  and  are  coni-  tU*  bum. 
peiratively  much  rarer  than  in  the  human  subject.  Pure-  phreniii*. 
nitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  vulgarly  called 
mad  staggers  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  is  ushered 
in  with  symptoms  of  heaviness,  dulnos,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  move,  diminished  appetite,  and  redness  of  the 
membrane  of  the  eyelids,  &c.  These  appearances 
frequently  escape  observation,  which,  however,  is  quickly 
awakened  by  those  of  mndness  or  delirium,  which  sud- 
denly supervene.  The  horse  plunges  about  the  stall  or 
box  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  will  hitehisattcndantK 
or  other  horse**,  rendering  it  somrwhut  dangerous  to  be 
with  him.  A tier  exhausting  himself  by  struggling,  lie  will 
He  or  fall  down,  the  violence,  however,  returning  with 
his  strength.  The  disease  consists  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  though  somewhat  resembling  rabies,  anil 
stomach  staggers  may  vet  be  distinguished  from  them. 

There  is  no  method  in  ifu*  madness  a*  in  rabies,  and 
with  more  violence,  there  If  less  actual  disposition  for 
mischief.  In  stomach  staggers  there  is  generally  an 
inclination  to  force  the  head  forwards  against  the  rack 
or  other  object,  and  there  is  a lunger  duration  of  the 
previous  stage  of  dulness  than  in  pliretiitis.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  may  be  considered  to  be  too  high  feed- 
ing, and  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  producing  a too 
great  fulness  of  the  vessels  or  plethora. 

The  Treatment  should  consist  of  immediate  and  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  either  from  the  neck  or  the  temporal 
arteries,  or  any  large  vein  that  may  lx?  more  readily 
opened.  The  bleeding  should  continue  until  the 
delirium  ceases,  the  pulse  fidters,  or  the  animal  exhibits 
signs  of  fainting.  More  blood  can  be  abstracted  in  this 
disease  with  impunity  and  advantage  than  any  other, 
two  and  three  gallons  having  sometimes  been  abstracted. 

Next  in  importance  to  bleeding  is  purging,  a strong 
dose  of  physic  should  be  giveu,  either  in  a ball  or  a 
draught ; the  latter  is  the  quickest  in  its  action,  but  the 
former  is  the  more  certain,  and  its  operation  should  be 
assisted  by  frequent  injections.  If  the  animal  gets 
better,  the  dirt  should  be  restricted  for  **>me  time. 

Megrims  or  Vertigo  is  more  frequent  than  phreiritls*,  Megrims, 
it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  appears  to  arise  from  sudden 
determination  of  blood  to  tne  head,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  a tight  collar,  or  severe  exertion,  assisted 
by  the  predisposition  of  the  animal,  which  in  aomu 
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Vatctiaaiy  instance*  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  horse  of  very 
little  value.  The  animal  will  suddenly  stop,  shake  hi* 
^ head  violently,  reel  from  one  side  to  the  oilier,  and 
sometime*  recover,  and  at  others  will  fail  nnd  struggle 
for  some  lime  with  great  violence.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  immediate  bleeding,  and  giving  afterwards 
a dose  or  physic. 

Rabies.  Rabies  or  Coni  nr  madness  is  invariably  produced 
by  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  the  poison  being  com- 
municated by  the  saliva. 

The  symptoms  very  much  resemble  those  of  phrentlis, 
but  with  somewhat  less  violence : there  is  a greater 
disposition  for  mischief.  There  is  not  the  reckless 
abandonment  of  phrenitis ; the  intellect  of  the  animal  Is 
not  impaired,  but  his  destructive  und  combative  pro- 
pensities are  more  violently  excited.  One  of  the  most 
striking  symptoms  of  iu  approach  is  a spasmodic  move- 
ment of  the  upper  lip,  and  particularly  at  the  angles. 
Convulsions  of  different  part*  of  the  body  succeed,  and 
the  horse  often  fancies  he  secs  some  imaginary  object 
at  which  he  will  rear.  To  this  succeeds  the  propensity 
for  mischief,  and  the  state  of  extreme  violence,  in  which 
he  will  often  level  or  destroy  all  surrounding  objects. 
This  generally  terminates  in  paralysis,  under  which  he 
sinks  in  the  course  of  three  to  six  days.  All  treatment 
after  the  symptoms  have  once  been  developed  is  fruitless ; 
but  if  the  bitten  spot  can  be  discovered,  we  may  succeed 
in  preventing  the  disease.  The  writer  has  operated 
successfully  on  various  hordes  tliat  had  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog,  by  carcfiillv  applying  the  nitrate  ol  silver  to 
every  part  that  exhibited  the  slightest  appearance  of 
the  bite  : if  the  bitten  part  can  be  afterwards  conveniently 
excised,  it  will  render  the  operation  still  more  secure. 
The  disease  is  generally  developed  from  six  weeks  to 
three  mouths  after  the  bite,  and  sometimes  much  longer. 

l’araijsi*.  P vLsv  or  Paralysis  is  of  two  kinds, — Hemiplegia 9 
which  is  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body,  aud  Para- 
plegia., which  i*  palsy  of  the  hind  extremities.  The 
former  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  horse,  the  latter 
is  much  more  frequent,  and  generally  arises  from  sudden 
injury  of  live  spinal  marrow  at  the  region  of  the  loins, 
such  as  a severe  full  iu  hunting,  or  keeping  back  a 
loaded  waggon  ; and  it  may  also  be  produced  by  a 
tumour  pressing  ou  the  nerves  which  supply  the  hind 
extremities.  The  former  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  fracture  of  the  vertebra,  und  the  latter  is  generally 
gradual  in  its  approach.  The  treatment  should  consist 
of  venesections,  laxative  and  febrifuge  medicines,  and 
the  application  of  sheep-skins,  and  stimulants  to  the 
loins.  It  however  frequently  happens  that  although  the 
horse  gets  better,  lie  is  permanently  weak  in  the  loins, 
“ chinked  in  the  back”  as  it  ia  termed,  and  of  no  use, 
except  for  the  lightest  work.  A disease  very  similar 
to  this  ifl  common  in  India,  and  is  there  called  kumree. 

kumnv.  Tetanus,  commonly  called  locked-jaw,  though  this  is 

Tetanu*.  but  one  of  its  symptoms,  is  not  uncommon  iu  the  horse. 

It  consists  of  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  ; 
if  confined  to  the  head  und  neck,  it  is  called  Trismus , 
which  is  more  manageable  than  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  is  convulsed.  When  it  is  produced  by  a 
local  injury,  such  ns  a broken  knee,  a prick  from  a 
nail,  or  docking,  or  uicking,  it  is  called  Symptomatic, 
or  Traumatic ; and  wbcu  from  other  causes,  such  as 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  internal  disease,  it  is  de- 
nominated Idiopathic.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  neck,  so  that  the  former  becomes  nearly  or 
quite  closed,  is  one  of  the  earlier  symptoms  from  which 


it  gradually  extends,  till  the  back  and  loin*  become  Vaioriaory 
rigid  and  fixed.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  a tetanic  Ait. 
horse  cannot  be  mistaken- — the  spine  is  immoveable,  the 
head  poked  out,  neck  stiff,  nostrils  distended,  ears  »nrl 
tail  erect,  and  eyes  often  distorted  ; the  muscles,  thus 
cramped,  feel  hard  as  a board,  and  (he  whole  aspect  of 
the  animal  is  otic  of  the  greatest  distress.  The  nervous 
system,  it  is  evident,  is  in  a state  of  the  highest  excite- 
ment ; and  on  the  least  no  be  being  made,  the  animal  is 
greatly  alarmed,  and  the  respiration  much  increased 
and  disturbed.  The  pulse  is  usually  full,  and  uot  much 
quickened.  On  examining  fatal  cases,  the  viscera  arc 
often  fout:d  greatly  inflamed  and  diseased  ; and  the  brain 
and  its  eu '/elopement*,  as  well  as  the  spinal  marrow, 
frequently  exhibit  traces  of  inflammatory  action.  Various 
method*  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  and 
adopted  for  this  severe  und  fatal  disease,  and  all  with 
occasional  success,  but  more  frequent  failure. 

IdiojHithic  is  more  curable  than  traumatic  tetanus, 
and  has  most  frequently  yielded  to  copious  bloodlet- 
tings, and  purgatives,  with  opium,  and  camphor,  exhi- 
bited by  the  mouth  if  possible  in  doses  of  a drachm  each, 
and  ahio  in  the  form  of  injections : croton  oil  forty  drops, 
or  aloes,  eight  drachms  of  which  will  not  be  too  strong  a 
dose,  as  there  is  much  torpor  of  the  bowels.  Blistering 
applications  to  the  abdomen  have  also  proved  of  much 
service,  and  it  the  dk*ea.-c  has  arisen  from  an  injury,  the 
cauterixation,  or  removal  of  the  part,  or  the  destruction 
of  its  sensibility,  by  dividing  its  sensitive  nerve,  has 
assisted  in  the  cure. 

Specific  Diseases. — It  used  to  be  denied  that  the  Hhrums- 
horae  was  subject  to  rheumatism,  but  there  now  can  Le  tint- 
no  question  as  to  the  fact,  both  as  regards  the  acute  and 
chronic  kind.  The  former  is  commonly  termed  a chill, 
and  arises  indeed  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  iLs  reaction. 

The  symptoms  vary  with  the  muscles  that  are  attacked ; 
if  those  of  the  chest,  there  is  very  rapid  respiration  iu 
addition  to  the  other  symptoms.  In  all  cases  there  is 
great  pain,  unwillingness  to  move,  considerable  fever, 
the  pulse  very  quick,  stroug,  full,  and  hard ; and  the 
blood,  when  taken,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  the 
pulse,  is  covered  with  a thick  butry  coat,  which  together 
with  the  character  of  the  pulse,  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Notwithstanding  the  great  pain  and  fever,  the 
appetite  is  but  little  impaired.  The  disease  is  essentially 
an  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  ami  it  may 
and  does  fly  about  from  one  part  to  another,  but  still 
attacking  tfie  same  tissue  : thus  it  may  uffecl  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles,  the  sinews  and  live  ligaments,  the  bunes 
and  their  envelopments,  and  thus  it  may  accompany 
pleurisy,  or  precede  or  succeed  it. 

Treatment.  -Copious  blood-letting  and  repeated,  oily 
purgatives,  diffu-ible  stimulants,  diuretics,  stimulating 
liniments  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts,  together  with 
the  application  of  sheep-skins,  particularly  if  the  loins 
are  affected.  The  shoes  should  be  removed  from  the 
fore  feet,  as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  inflam- 
mation flying  to  the  lamina?  or  Jibrous  tissues  of  the 
feel:  poultices  to  the  feet  will  be  also  calculated  to 
prevent  this  result.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
cooling. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  sometimes  occur*  as  the  sequel  Chronic 
of  the  former  disease,  or  independent  of  it.  In  the  Rheuma- 
former  instance  there  arc  frequently  bony  swellings  l',m* 
thrown  out  about  the  joints,  and  the  lamenes*  shifts 
from  one  limb  to  another.  In  the  latter  instance  there 
is  generally  lameness  flying  about  from  part  to  part  ip 
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Veterinary  the  roost  irregular  maimer,  often  attacking  muscles  aud 
Ar**  sinews,  and  leaving  no  external  appearance.  Itlssomo- 
tiroes  the  result  of  pleurisy,  and  the  lameness  may  be 
either  temporary  or  permanent.  The  Treatment  is 
seldom  satisfactory,  and  must  be  principally  confined 
to  external  stimulants,  as  there  arc  few,  if  any,  constitu- 
tional symptoms  to  combat. 

fibadern.  Glanders  and  Farcy  are  two  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable  ; hundreds  of  ani- 
mals have  been  carried  off  by  them,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  better  stable  management  and  improved  venti- 
lation now  adopted,  these  diseases  arc  tar  less  frequent 
than  they  formerly  were.  Glanders  ia  so  called  from 
the  hard  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  which  is 
almost  invariably  found,  and  is  attended  with  a dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
pus,  which  sticks  to  them,  being  of  a viscid  cha- 
racter. This  discharge  may  be  either  copious  or 
alight,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  or  the 
stage  it  may  be  in.  The  disease  has  been  distinguished 
as  Acute  Glanders  and  Chronic.  In  the  former,  the 
discharge  is  very  copious  from  both  nostrils,  the  glan- 
dular swelling  is  large,  and  there  are  frequently  ulcer* 
visible  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane  which  lines  I he 
nostrils.  The  pulse  is  generally  slightly  increased,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  a snuffling  noise  is  heard  when 
the  animal  breathes,  arising  from  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  matter.  There  is  also  an  unthrifty  appearance, 
hide  bound,  and  deficient  condition.  In  chronic 
glanders  the  health  is  not  impaired,  or  but  slightly  so ; 
the  discharge  is  generally  from  one  nostril,  the  Felt,  and 
the  glandular  swelling  corresponds.  No  ulcers  are 
visible,  and  in  this  stale  the  horse  may  remain  for 
months,  or  even  years;  but  at  length  acute  glanders 
and  death  succeed.  Glanders  is  undoubtedly  a con- 
tagious disease.  If  another  horse,  or  an  aas,  is  inocu- 
lated with  the  nasal  discharge,  it  rarely  fails  to  produce 
a kindred  disease,  which,  by  infecting  the  whole 
system,  proves  fatal  in  a short  time.  The  inoculated 
part  swells,  and  the  absorbent*  in  the  neighbourhood 
also  enlarge,  and  small  abscesses  form  in  their  course, 
thus  con?  tituting  farcy  ; but  the  poison  soon  reaches 
the  head,  and  glanders  appears.  The  appearance  after 
death  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  disease,  for  the  horse 
is  generally  destroyed  ere  the  malady  becomes  fatal. 
The  membrane  lining  the  nostrils  is  generally  found 
covered  with  deep  ulcers,  which  sometimes  almost 
penetrate  the  thick  cartilage  called  the  septum  nasi, 
which  divides  one  nostril  from  the  other.  This  ulcera- 
tion likewise  affects  the  different  sinuses  of  the  head, 
which  are  often  nearly  filled  with  offensive  pus ; the 
turbinated  bones  are  in  a carious  state,  and  sometimes 
the  ulceration  extends  down  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs, 
which  are  occasionally  found  full  of  small  abscesses  and 
tubercles.  In  mild  chronic  cases,  the  diseased  appear- 
ances ure  apparently  slight,  and  confined  to  a small  extent 
of  surface.  The  causes  of  glanders  are,  breathing  a con- 
fined and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  excessive  exertion, 
bad  provender,  and  contact  with  a glandered  or  farcied 
horse.  With  regard  to  the  remedy,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  although  there  are  instances  of  a cure  being 
accomplished,  they  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  is  only 
a very  valuable  animal  indeed  that  will  justify  the 
expense  of  treatment  The  sulphate  of  copper,  in 
large  doses,  of  4 drs.  to  nn  ounce,  in  a draught,  with 
linseed  meal ; cantharidcs  6 to  10  gra.,  with  vegetable 
tonics,  have  been  found,  amongst  the  host  of  medicines 


that  have  been  tried,  the  roost  successful  in  com-  Veterinary 
bating  this  disease,  but  it  loo  frequently  happens.  Art. 
that  after  a cure  has  to  all  appearance  been  accom-  1 

pluthed,  the  disease  again  returns  with  all  its  former 
virulence. 

Farcy  is  analogous  to  glanders,  though  a different  Farcy, 
part  » affected.  It  may  be  produced  by  glanderous 
matter,  and  it  may  be  the  cause  of  glanders.  Its  usual 
commencement  is  generally  lameness  of  one  of  the  legs, 
usually  the  hind  one,  which,  on  examination,  appears  to 
arise  from  a trifling  sore ; a swelling  takes  place  wliich 
cannot  readily  be  reduced  ; other  sores,  or  rather  small 
abscesses  arise;  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  limb  feel 
hard  and  corded,  particularly  those  of  the  groin.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  is  now  self-evident.  It  spreads 
into  the  system  ; the  fore  legs  become  affected  in  the 
same  manner  us  the  hind  ones;  the  mischief  travels  up 
the  neck,  attacking  the  head,  and  producing  glanders 
and  death,  if  the  animal  is  not  previously  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Although  the  poison  appears  to  be  the 
same,  yet  farcy  is  much  more  manageable  than  glanders, 
although,  like  it,  appearances  arc  very  deceptive,  and 
the  disease  often  returns.  The  abscesses  or  farcy  buds, 
as  they  are  termed,  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  they 
feel  soft,  and  either  the  hot  iron,  or  some  strong  caustic, 
applied  to  the  ulcer.  Iodine  should  be  applied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  an  ointmeut  or  liniment,  well 
rubbed  into  the  swollen  parts,  and  particularly  in  the 
course  of  the  absorbents.  The  iodide  of  mercury  oint- 
ment will  be  rather  too  stimulating,  but  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  simple  iodine  ointment,  vuu,  iodine  powdered 
I dr.,  lard  I ox, ; mixed  in  equal  proportions.  Inter- 
nally, the  following  tonic  ball  should  be  given  twice 
a-day 

Sulphate  of  iron  . ....  2 drs. 

Hydriodate  of  potash  . ...  10  gr*. 

Ginger 1 dr. 

Gentian 2 drs. 

To  be  made  into  a ball  with  treacle. 

The  bowel*  must  be  regulated  bv  an  occasional  laxa- 
tive, and  a diuretic  ball  may  be  substituted  for  the 
above  every  alternate  day.  This  treatment  will  in 
many  cases  succeed  in  effecting  a cure.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  green  food  or  carrots,  and  about  two 
feeds  of  corn  a-day,  and  when  the  horse  is  conva- 
lescent, a month’s  feed  in  a good  mlt-marsh  will  be 
beneficial. 

Influenza.— -The  epizootic  malady  which  lias  re-  Influents, 
ceived  the  above  designation  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  disease  of  the  same  name  in  the  human  subject.  It 
lias  not  prevailed  in  this  country  to  any  extent  since 
1840,  when  it*  attack  was  very  general,  though  it  is 
customary  with  some  persons  to  designate  every  case  of 
epidemic  catarrh  as  the  influenza.  This,  however,  is 
erroneous ; for  there  arc  many  instances  in  which 
catarrh  is  entirely  absent,  and  therefore  we  must  seek 
for  other  invariable  characteristics  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  the  disease  really  consists.  We  always 
find  considerable  fever,  hot  mouth,  and  quick  pube; 
the  extremities  are  warm,  and,  after  a few  days,  swell 
from  serous  effusion,  which  abo  affects  the  eyelids  to 
such  a degree  that  temporary  blindness  is  often  pro- 
duced. The  pal*e  is  usually  soft  and  weak,  and  con- 
siderable debility  is  a striking  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  These,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
uniform  symptoms  of  influenza,  and  in  many  cases 
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V'«t«rin»ry  they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  present,  and  when  such 
is  the  feet,  the  disease,  if  properly  treated,  passes 
v“* through  its  usual  stages,  and  the  animal  soon  becomes 
convalescent.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  local  inflammation  in  connection 
with  the  general  derangement,  which  may  be  either 
trivial  or  highly  dangerous.  The  nature  and  seat  of 
this  local  affection  is  very  much  determined  by  the 
season  of  the  year : in  the  summer,  affections  of  the 
liver  and  abdominal  organs  are  most  frequent,  whilst  at 
other  periods  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  most  fre- 
quently attacked.  In  fetal  cases  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, the  ravages  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  exhi- 
bited ill  the  chest,  and  in  the  former  the  liver  is  found 
greatly  disorganized.  Affections  of  the  air- passages  are, 
however,  more  frequent  than  derangements  of  the  ubdo- 
minul  organs;  and  influenza,  attended  with  catarrh  and 
sore  throat,  constitute  the  hulk  of  our  cases.  In  all, 
however,  we  may  consider  the  mucous  membranes  in  a 
stale  of  irritation,  so  that  they  are  very  quickly  and 
severely  acted  on,  either  by  sympathy  or  medicinal 
agents.  It  is  an  undecided  point  as  to  whether  the 
influenza  is  infectious,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  so ; although  it  mu«t  be  confessed  that  its 
appearance,  disappearance,  and  reappearance  are  often 
ext.-emely  strange  ami  irregular.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  the  failure  of  the  appetite,  which  is  at- 
tended or  immediately  succeeded  by  a dull  listless 
appearance,  ami  the  symptoms  of  fever  before  noticed  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  tlie  soreness  of  the  throat  is  deve- 
loped, if  the  disuse  take*  thin  form. 

Treatment.  — If  the  pulse  possesses  tolerable  strength, 
we  may  abstract  a moderate  portion  of  blood.  The 
amount,  regulated,  of  course,  by  the  symptoms  in  a 
few  instances  may  be  copious,  but  generally  we  must 
be  cautious  not  to  abstract  too  much;  from  two  quarts 
to  fourwillbe  usually  enough.  Though  it  is  desirable 
to  relax  the  bowels,  we  must  be  equally  cautious  as  to 
this  part  of  our  treatment.  A pint  of  linseed  oil,  or 
ten  drops  of  croton  oil,  or  half  of  each  combined,  may 
he  given  with  the  iollowing  diffusible  stimulant  and 
febrifuge 


Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  ....  2 ozs. 
Tartarized  antimony  . . . . . 1 dr. 

Nitrate  of  potash 4 drs. 

Warm  watt-re $ pint. 

Mix. 


This  may  be  given  twice  a-day  without  the  aperient, 
omitting  the  nitre  after  the  second  day  for  a day  or 
two,  and  adding  half  a drachm  of  ginger,  and  oue  drachm 
of  gentian.  It  will  be  rarely  prudent  to  bleed  a 
second  time;  but  if  the  eyelids  are  much  tumefied, 
local  bleeding  from  the  angular  veins,  a few  inches 
below  the  eyes,  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable; 
and  in  many  cases,  w here  from  the  debility  of  the  unimal 
or  the  lowness  of  the  pulse  general  depletion  will  not 
be  judicious,  the  local  bleeding  from  the  angular  veins 
may  be  adopted  with  much  advantage.  If  the  legs 
become  engorged,  they  should  be  bandaged  witli 
flannel,  and  a few  punctures  with  the  lancet  will 
afford  much  relief.  The  local  treatment  must  be 
according  to  the  symptoms.  If  the  throat  is  affected, 
it  should  be  stimulated  externally  with  a blistering 
liniment.  In  severe  cases  setons  will  be  useful  in 
the  region  of  the  throat,  ami  also  in  the  brisket,  if 
the  chest  appears  uffected.  Blisters  on  the  sides  are 


also  in  some  cases  demanded  ; and  If  the  liver  appears  Veterinary 
to  be  diseas'd,  we  must  adopt  in  some  degree  the  A,f* 
treatment  advised  under  that  head,  In  casc-i  attended 
with  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  vital  organs,  our 
treatment  must  be  proportionately  energetic ; but  we 
must  still  bear  in  mind  that  one  great  peculiarity  of  the 
influenza  is  debility,  and  us  such  our  treatment  mu*-t  be 
more  moderate  with  regard  to  depletion  than  we  should 
olherw  isc  be  disposed  to  adopt.  The  diet  should  consist 
of  bran  mashes,  green  food  or  carrots,  with  a moderate 
portion  of  com.  A loose  box  will  be  useful,  ami  very 
moderate  walking  exercise. 

Diseases  of  the  Shin.—  The  skin  of  the  horse,  tike  Structure  of 
that  of  man  and  other  animals,  is  composed  of  three  l*i«  ■kin. 
distinct  coots,  the  outer  of  which,  termed  the  cuticle, 
is  thiu,  transparent,  and  void  of  vessels  and  nerves, 
thus  serving  as  a protection  to  the  vascular  parts  be- 
neath it.  The  cutis,  or  true  skin,  is  much  thicker,  vas- 
cular, and  extremely  sensible,  receiving  the  termination 
of  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  hair  grows  from  the  cutis, 
or  rather  from  bulbs  planted  in  it,  and  pierces  the  cuticle 
to  appear  on  its  surface.  The  rete  murosum,  or  mu- 
cous net-work,  is  situate  between  the  cutis  and  the 
cuticle,  and  secretes  a pigment,  which  gives  the  colour 
to  I lie  skin,  being  in  some  of  a dark  hue,  and  in  very 
light-coloured  horses  absent.  When  the  cuticle  is  in- 
jured or  destroyed  it  fa  quickly  restored,  without  any 
perceptible  difference;  but  if  the  cutis  is  destroyed, 
and  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair,  the  latter  are  not 
restored,  as  new  skin  never  pos&etscs  hair  ; this  is  the 
reason  why  horses  often  become  so  much  blemished 
from  injuries  of  the  knees.  The  growth  of  new  skin, 
unlike  thul  of  flesh,  is  extremely  tedious,  ow  ing  to  the 
fact  that  it  grows  only  from  the  borders  of  the  old  skin, 
where  it  first  appears  os  a white  line,  which  grudually 
widens  until  the  cicatrization  is  complete. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  by  no  means  Surfeit, 
numerous.  Surfeit, as  it  is  commonly  termed,  is  an 
inflammatory  eruption,  arising  from  plethora  or  some 
sudden  determination  or  reaction  of  the  blood  on  the 
skill,  on  which  pimples  appear  : they  are  sometimes 
attended  with  itching.  Unless  the  horse  is  poor,  mo- 
derate bleeding  and  a dose  of  physic  will  generally 
remove  the  disease ; but  the  alterative  powder  advised 
in  the  next  page  may  also  be  given.  Surfeit  will  some- 
times present  an  appearance  very  simitar  to  the  mange 
and  in  doubtful  cases  may  be  treated  like  it. 

Mange  is  the  most  contugious  disease  with  which  Manga, 
the  horse  is  affected.  It  is  analogous  to  the  itch  in  the 
human  subject,  and,  like  it,  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  very  minute  insects  called  arari , which  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  pierce  the  skin  and  multiply  in  great  num- 
bers. The  first  appearance  of  mange  is  ucc<»u|utiiird 
by  itching:  the  horse  exhibits  pleasure  on  being 
rubbed,  und  on  examination  we  find  numerous  small 
pimples  on  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  withers  and 
rump ; on  removing  them,  a bare  spot  of  u white  co- 
lour is  perceived,  from  which  an  ichorous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged, which  destroys  the  hair  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  and  the  violent  itching  inducing  a horse  to 
rub  himself  against  any  object  that  he  can  find,  causes 
the  hair  to  come  off.  Thus  it  is  that  horses  which  have 
had  the  disease  for  some  time  are  nearly  hare  of  hair, 
and  present  a loathsome  appearance,  particularly  when 
the  skin  becomes  wrinkled  and  thickened,  as  it  does  in 
chronic  cases.  Treatment. — The  disea*c  can  only  be  era- 
dicated by  topical  applications  ; and  of  the  various  medi- 
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Veterinary  caraents  that  have  been  employed  there  is  none  better  den.  Other  paris  of  the  body  may  be  affected  as  well 
Art.  than  the  following  a»  the  legs.  The  treatment,  unless  there  is  great  de 

Q , i . t Ma  bility,  should  commence  with  blood-letting,  with  a 

White  h»ll«bore  ‘ * "•  * Joi.  diuretic  ball,  aueh  .«  the  following 


Nitrate  of  potash 


Train,  linseed,  or  olive  oil  . . 12  „ Powdered  resin  . • • , . 4 ,, 

To  be  carefully  rubbed  down  together  and  mixed.  Oil  of  juniper  scr. 


This  liniment  should  be  well  rubbed  into  every  af-  Ginger,  powdered  ....  £ dr. 

fected  part,  or,  better  still,  over  the  whole  body,  either  Soft  soap  to  form  a ball ; 

with  the  hand,  a brush,  or  a piece  of  flannel,  once  a-day  and,  on  the  following  day,  a dose  of  physic.  Punc- 
for  several  days,  after  which  the  skiu  should  be.  well  mring  the  limb,  ami  fomenting  afterwards  with  warm 
washed  with  soap  and  water.  This  treatment  may  be  water  will  relieve  the  enlargement,  with  the  assistance 
repeated  until  the  disease  »»  entirely  eradicated  and  the  0f  hand- rubbing,  bandaging,  and  walking  exercise, 
horse  no  longer  rubs  himself  against  other  objects,  Jn  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  rowels  or 
and  the  following  powder  should  be  given  daily  in  the  setons  in  the  thigh.  If  debility  supervenes,  tonics  may 
food,  or  a mash,  and  continued  for  seven  or  eight  days : — be  given  with  diuretics;  and  if  the  weakness  at  first 


Sulphur 4 drs.  should  be  so  great  as  to  forbid  bleeding,  the  follow  mg 

Black  antimony  . • . . . 2 ,,  draught  may  be  administered ; — 


Mix,  adding  occasionally  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  or 
giving  it  in  the  water. 

The  mangers,  racks,  clothes,  &c.,  should  be  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

WarU.  Warts  are  schirroiis  excrescences,  which  appear  on 

different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  best  removed  by  the 
hot  iron  or  the  knife.  Wens  are  oval  or  round  bodies, 
found  floating  loosely  under  the  skin,  and  they  may 
generally  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  through 
Eneysitnl  it.  An  encysted  turnnur  is  a collection  of  serous  fluid 
tumuun.  contained  in  a membranous  sac  ; one  part  is  generally 
loose  and  the  other  attached  to  the  integuments.  They 
are  sometimes  found  at  the  poll  or  the  withers,  and 
are  then  generally  the  result  of  pressure,  and  often  ter- 
minate in  fistulous  withers  or  poll  evil.  These  tumours 
should  be  carefully  dissected  out ; and  in  the  same  man- 
ner should  those  hard,  almost  cartilaginous,  substances 
which  sometimes  appear  on  the  shoulders  from  con- 
Melanosi*.  tinued  galls.  3felu,tosis  is  a description  of  tumour, 
though  rare  in  this  country,  yet  extremely  common  in 
India,  where  it  usually  affects  the  toils  of  white  horses. 
On  cutting  into  the  tumours  they  are  found  to  contain  a 
black  fluid.  Sometimes  they  exist  within  the  abdomen, 
and  attached  to  the  spine,  where  the  writer  has  known 
them  produce  gradual  paralysis  of  (he  hind  extre- 
mities, by  pressing  on  their  nerves  and  vessels.  No 
cure  is  known,  but  iodine  may  be  tried  internally  and 
externally. 

The  crliu*  The  parts  immediately  beneath  the  skin  principally 
Ur  mem-  consist  of  cellular  membrane,  which,  being  clastic,  tends 
Lrane.  to  give?  with  the  assistance  of  the  adipose  membrane, 
that  softness  and  resiliency  of  touch  which  the  horse  in 
good  condition  exhibits.  This  membrane  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  a set  of  vessels  called  absorbents, 
which,  with  the  membrane,  are  the  seat  of  various  dis- 
Anusrca.  cases  ; the  first  of  these  is  Anasarca  or  Dropsy , which, 
in  the  horse,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  proceeding  from  debi- 
lity, and  the  other  from  a plethoric  or  inflammatory 
state  of  the  system.  Horses  with  round  gummy  legs 
having  a superabundance  of  cellular  membrane,  arc 
most  disposed  to  this  disease,  which  consists  of  watery 
swellings  generally  of  the  hinder  legs.  The  nature 
of  this  enlargement  may  be  readily  ascertained  by 
pressing  the  fingers  on  it,  when  the  prints  of  the  fingers 
remain  for  some  little  time,  showing  that  it  is  of  a 
dropsical  or  watery  nature.  This  disease  may  be  either 
severe  or  mild,  gradual  in  its  commencement  or  sud- 
VOL.  VII. 


Nitrate  of  potash I ox. 

Ginger,  powdered  ....  2 drs. 

Gentian,  , , . . . . 4 ,, 

Sulphate  of  copper  . . . . 2 , , 

To  be  dissolved  in  u pint  and  half  of  warm  water,  ale, 
or  gruel,  then  adding  2 ounces  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

To  be  repeated,  if  required,  on  the  second  day,  This 
disease  is  commonly  termed  humour,  and  there  is  an- 
other somewhat  resembling  it,  and  requiring  the  same 
treatment,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  termed  need,  and 
commences  with  a very  painful  swelling  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  and  near  the 
gToin,  which  extends  downwards,  producing  consider- 
able swelling. 

Chopped  ffcrl*  sometimes  accompanies  anasarca,  or  Chipped 
it  may  occur  without  it.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the 
autumn  and  in  wet  weather,  and  horses  with  white 
legs  are  most  disposed  to  it.  A thin  acrid  discharge 
appears  from  the  wound,  and  the  irritation  causes  the 
horse  to  catch  up  the  affected  leg  suddenly  ami  with 
great  force,  which  greatly  retards  the  healing  of  the 
crock.  The  Treatment  should  resemble  that  advised  for 
anasarca,  to  which  we  may  add  poultices  to  the  heel* 
for  several  nights,  made  with  linseed  meal  and  a solu- 
tion of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc ; the  cracks  may 
afterwards  be  dressed  with  tincture  of  myrrh  or  some 
mild  astringent  powder. 

Grease,  whicn  consists  of  an  offensive  discharge  from  Grease, 
the  heels  and  legs,  often  proceeds  from  the  diseases  be- 
fore spoken  of  being  neglected.  It  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  us  that  just  recommended,  but  the 
local  astringents  must  be  longer  continued.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  an  excellent  powder  to  apply  to  the 
part  — Prepared  chalk,  4 ozs. ; sulphate  of  zinc,  1 oz.  ; 
charcoal,  1 oz. ; artnenian  bole,  2 ozs. ; and  to  be 
finely  powdered  and  mixed. 

Local  Diseases- — Under  this  head  we  must  include  structure 
the  Diseases  of  the  Dye ; but  before  we  do  so,  it  will  be  of  the 
desirable  to  refer  to  the  structure  of  this  delicate  and  c7e* 
important  organ.  It  consists  of  various  transparent 
and  opaque  coats  or  membranes,  forming  chambers 
which  contain  watery  fluids  and  a surface  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve.  If  we  plunge  a needle 
through  the  eye,  from  the  front  to  the  buck  part,  it  first 
penetrates  the  conjunctiva,  a thin  delicate  membrane, 
which  lines  every  part  of  the  eye  and  its  lids  that  we 
can  see  externally  ; it  next  passes  through  the  cornea , 
a strong,  transparent,  double  coat,  on  penetrating  which 
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Vri«rin*ry  the  needle  enters  the  aqueous  humour,  which  consists  of 
two  cliainbers,  one  in  trout  end  one  behind  the  curtain 
called  the  iris,  one  edge  or  border  of  which  is  fixed  to 
the  eye,  whilst  the  other,  the  internal,  floats  loosely  in 
the  aqueous  humour.  This  curtain,  which  in  the  horse 
is  of  a brown  colour,  has  the  power  of  contraction,  so 
as  to  admit  or  shut  out  the  rays  of  light  through  the 
oval  opening  in  its  centre  called  the  pupil , at  the  upper 
and  lower  borders  of  which  we  observe  some  brown  or 
black  bodies  peculiar  to  the  horse.  The  needle  next 
eaters  the  crystalline  humour  at  lens,  which  is  a convex, 
transparent  body,  semifluid  in  its  structure.  The 
transparent  cornea,  rendered  convex  by  the  aqueous 
humour,  serves  to  admit  and  refract  the  rays  of  light, 
which  is  still  further  accomplished  by  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  principal  glass  of  the  eye.  Its  posterior  part 
lies  in  a cavity  adapted  to  it  in  the  vitreous  or  <7 lossy 
humour,  which  forms  three-fourths  of  the  bulk  of  the 
eye,  and  preserves  its  globular  shape.  It  is  composed 
of  watery  fluid  deposited  in  celts,  and  is  denser  than 
the  aqueous  humour,  but  less  so  tlum  the  crystalline 
lens.  Around  the  membrane  which  covers  its  posterior 
and  lateral  surface  is  spread  the  retina  or  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  whicn  is  of  a pulpy  nature,  a grey 
colour,  and  semi-transparent,  and  on  which  the  picture 
of  external  objects  is  painted  in  an  inverted  position, 
the  impression  of  which  is  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  brain.  Behind  it  there  is  a dark  substance  called 
the  pigmentutn  nigrum,  which  acts  like  the  quicksilver 
of  a looking-glass,  preventing  the  penetration  of  rays 
of  light  and  causing  the  retina  to  reflect  them.  Imme- 
diately at  the  back  of  the  eye,  this  pigment  in  the  horse 
is  of  a bluisli  colour.  This  ta/xfum  lucitlum,  as  it  is 
termed,  enables  the  horse,  by  reflecting  and  econo- 
mizing the  light,  to  see  better  during  the  night  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  needle  uext  enters 
the  sclerotic  coat,  which  is  very  strong  and  dense,  and 
surrounds  every  part  of  the  eye  not  externally  visible. 
The  optic  nerves  cross  each  other,  and  then  emerge 
from  the  cranium  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  pierce  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  are  expanded  as  before  stated. 
The  eye  is  imbedded  in  fat,  which  serves  as  a cushion 
to  prevent  injury,  and  is  moved  readily  on  every  side 
by  means  of  muscles,  of  which  there  arc  four  straight 
ones,  one  above  and  below,  and  each  side,  and  two 
oblique  ones,  the  upper  of  which  acts  like  a pulley, 
lu  addition  to  these,  which  correspond  to  those  of  man, 
there  is  a very  powerful  strong  muscle,  called  the  re- 
tractor, immediately  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  which 
draws  the  eye  further  within  the  orbit  These  muscles 
are  all  attached  to  the  bony  orbit  and  the  sclerotic  coat, 
;uid  are  furnished  with  nerves  tor  the  communication  of 
motive  power,  as  well  as  vessels  for  their  nourishment. 
There  is  another  ]>eculiarity  in  the  horn’s  eye  which 
requires  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  elastic  cartilagi- 
nous substance  called  mcml/rana  nictilans  or  haw , the 
use  of  which  is  to  act  as  an  additional  eyelid  in  wiping 
o!f  extraneous  particles  from  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
When  the  eye  is  drawn  into  the  orbit  by  the  retractor 
muscle,  the  haw  is  advanced  over  the  eye  from  its  elas- 
ticity, ussisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  fat  in  which  the 
eye  is  imbedded.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  is 
lubricated  by  the  tears  which  are  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  gland  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  orbit,  the  superfluous  tears  being  conveyed  through 
a duct  to  the  nostrils.  The  eyelids  are  pul  in  motiou 
by  distinct  muscles. 


The  DisKAsr.snr  the  Eve  are  far  leas  numerous  than  V«turio«y 
in  the  human  subject,  but  are  yet  so  serious  that  there  Art* 
are  probably  mare  blind  horses  than  men  iu  proportion  j 
to  their  relative  numbers.  Ophthalmia  is  of  two  kinds,  ^ 0 

simple  and  specific  ; the  former,  if  properly  and  early 
attended  to,  ends  in  recovery  ; the  latter  generally  ter- 
minates in  blindness  after  a succession  of  attacks.  Sim-  Simple 
pie  ophthalmia  proceeds  from  external  injury,  such  as  ophihih 
blows,  scratches,  or  hay  seed,  or  other  objects  getting  nu“* 
into  the  eye.  The  inflammation  is  generally  consider- 
able, with  swelling  and  closing  of  the  lids,  superabund- 
ance of  tears,  and  considerable  cloudiness  of  the  cornea 
and  aqueous  humour;  the  superficial  inflammation  is 
greater,  and  there  is  more  opacity  of  the  cornea  than  in — 

Specific  Ophthalmia , which  appears  to  arise  from  specific 
constitutional  causes,  engendered  by  stimulating  food,  ophthal- 
hot  stables,  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the  urine,  and  *“'*• 
llte  hereditary  predisposition  of  the  animal,  derived 
from  its  sire  or  dam.  The  symptoms  very  math  resem- 
ble those  of  rimple  ophthalmia,  but  there  is  less  ex- 
ternal inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  ami  more 
derangement  in  the  interior,  in  the  iris,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour.  In  very  bad  cases  all 
these  parts  may  be  simultaneously  ejected,  and  blind- 
ness may  soon  follow ; but  the  inflammation  is  generally 
more  limited,  attacking  most  frequently  the  crystalline 
lens  and  its  capsule.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  irrita- 
tion is  less  than  when  the  iris  is  principally  aifectetl. 

There  is  a great  impatience  of  light,  and  on  ex|M>sure 
to  it,  the  pupil  is  soon  closed.  After  some  time  the 
inflammation  subsides,  even  if  nothing  is  done,  to  be 
again  renewed  at  another  rime ; and  in  proportion  to 
the  duration,  extent,  and  intensity  of  the  attack  is  the 
disorganization  that  remains.  From  the  periodical  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  it  has  been  absurdly  supposed  by 
the  ignorant  to  have  some  connection  with  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  and  thence  it  has  been  termed  moon  blind- 
ness; but  though  sometimes  the  attacks  may  return  in 
about  a month,  the  intervals  are  generally  much  longer. 

It  is  very  important  to  ascertain,  on  purchasing  a horse, 
if  he  has  had  any  attack  of  ophthalmia ; this  ennnot, 
however,  always  be  done,  for  sometimes,  with  timely 
treatment,  there  has  been  no  visible  alteration  of  the 
structure  left.  But  if  we  observe  any  dimness  iu  the  aque- 
ous humour,  cloudiness  in  the  interior,  specks  or  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  uuusual  smallness  of  the  pupil 
compared  with  the  other  eye,  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  the  horse  has  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  specific 
ophthalmia,  which  are  likely  to  recur;  whereas  if  there 
are  only  streaks  across  the  cornea,  or  partial  opacity  of 
it,  and  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  bright  and  healthy,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  appearances  are  to  be  attributed 
to  simple  ophthalmia,  which  is  not  likely  to  return. 

The  Treatment  of  both  disease*  should  be  for  the 
most  part  the  same.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  we  should 
commence  by  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  on  the 
seme  side  as  the  affected  eye,  and  follow*  this  on  the 
same  or  the  following  day  by  local  bleeding  from  the 
angular  veins,  and  lancing  the  eyelids.  A dose  of 
physic  should  be  given,  the  eye  frequently  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  live  following  lotion  afterwards 
applied  : — 

Tincture  of  opium  ....  2 dm. 

Extract  of  belladonna  . • . I dr. 

Water,  pure  or  distilled  ...  1 pint 

Mix. 
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Vateinary  Cataract  is  the  usual  sequel  of  ophthalmia,  but 
sometimes  it  arise*  without  any  previous  inflamma- 
tion ; and  when  small  and  only  semi-opaque,  appearing 

Catartct.  to  affect  the  capsule  than  the  hotly  of  the  leus, 

it  often  disappears. 

Amauruus.  Amaurosis,  or  Gotta  Srrr/ia,  is  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  is  attended  with  partial,  or  more  fre- 
quently total,  blindness  ; the  eye  retaining  its  bright- 
ness, but  the  iris  no  longer  acting  from  the  stimulus 
of  light.  The  cure  is  uncertain  and  doubtful,  but  may 
be  attempted  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  exhibition 
of  calomel  and  opium,  a drachm  of  each  daily.  This 
disease  may  arise  from  blows,  injuries  of  the  brain,  con- 
stitutional derangement,  or  from  causes  unknown. 

Disease*  of  Debases  or  tub  Mouth.-  Isampas  is  a term  com- 

the  mouth.  monjy  (riven  to  n swelling  of  the  bars  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth.  It  is  most  common  with  young  horses, 
and  is  frequently  connected  with  the  process  of  denti- 
tion. Unless  it  interferes  with  mastication,  i:  is  os  well 
to  let  it  alone;  if  otherwise,  it  may  be  lanced,  or  re- 
moved with  a hot  iron.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
swelling  of  the  gums  ami  membrartc  between  the  molar 
and  incisor  teeth,  ami  which,  from  getting  between  the 
teeth,  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  detective  mastica- 
Catlon  than  the  latiqias.  It  should  be  removed  by 
taking  it  up  with  a forceps  or  crook,  and  cutting  oft' a 
portion  with  a pair  of  aciaCOTV  or  a knife.  Sometimes 
the  teeth  are  found  irregular,  so  as  to  injure  the  gums; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  irregular  edges  should  be 
removed  with  a tooth-rasp,  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  gums  are  frequently  injured  by  the  bit : 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  following  wash  will  be  found 
the  mo* t suitable 


Alum.  2 drs. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  . ...  1 or. 

Honey  .......  1 „ 

Water 2 ox*. 

Mix. 


Sometimes  the  bone  is  greatly  injured,  and  an  ulcer  is 
the  consequence,  the  nature  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  very  offensive  smell  that  is  present.  In  this  case 
two  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  tincture  of  myrrh,  slumkt  be  applied  to  the  ulcer 
alone  on  a little  tow.  This  will  probably  hurry  the 
process  of  exfoliation,  if  the  injury  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  a portion  of  the  bone  will  be  separated 
from  the  oilier  part,  and  may  be  removed  with  a for- 
ceps ; after  which,  with  the  application  of  the  lotion, 
the  jaw  will  soon  get  well.  Other  injuries  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  should  be  treated  in  a similar  manner,  viz., 
by  the  application  of  the  lotion  previously  advised. 
Injuries  of  Sometimes  the  tongue  is  cut  asunder  by  the  halter 
the  tongue,  being  placed  upon  it,  the  horse's  head  being  then  lied 
up,  and  the  animal  in  this  stale  hanging  back.  This 
injury  may  also  be  produced  by  oilier  means  ori- 
ginating in  the  carelessness  or  brutality  of  the  attend- 
ant. If  the  longue  is  not  more  than  half  severed,  the 
divided  portions  may  be  united  by  sutures;  but  if  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  cut  asunder,  the  bleeding  vessels  should 
be  tied,  and  the  part  dressed  with  the  above  lotion ; 
and  though  the  horse  must  be  kept  on  gruel  and 
mashes  for  some  time,  it  is  ostouishing  how  well  the 
mutilated  tongue  will  become  adapted  to  perform  its 
functions,  so  that  corn  and  hay  will  be  consumed  as 
well  as  before;  but  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  turn 


the  horse  to  grass,  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  gather  the  Veterinary 
grass  either  so  fast  or  so  well  as  before.  *rt’ 

Obstructions  in  the  Gv-opbacus  sometimes  arise 
cither  from  a hard  ball  getting  across,  or  a piece  of  tiooaintha 
carrot  or  turnip,  or  other  food  being  hastily  swallowed  rrwij.ha- 
without  being  properly  masticated.  If  the  obstruction  gu». 

He  in  the  throat,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  the  hand ; 
but  if  it  cannot  be  reached,  an  instrument  called  a 
probong,  consisting  of  a long  piece  of  wlwdebone,  with 
a handle  at  ouc  end  ami  a bull  of  wood  at  the  other, 
should  be  carefully  passed  down  the  rrsoplutgus,  so  as 
to  force  into  the  stomach  the  obutructing  body.  Or  if 
the  obstruction  is  near  the  throat,  it  may  be  withdrawn 
by  means  of  a suitable  probung.  If  the  object  cannot 
be  removed  by  these  methods,  we  must  then  have 
recourse  to  tlie  operation  of  utophagotamy . 'i  he  horse's 
head  being  elevated,  a careful  incision  must  be  made 
through  the  skin  and  the  coat*  of  the  u^ophagus,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  obstructing 
body.  The  wounds  both  in  the  oesophagus  and  the  skin 
should  afterwards  be  united  by  separate  stitches,  and 
kept  clean.  No  food  should  be  allowed  for  many 
hours  afterwards  ; and  it  should  (lien  be  given  in  a soft 
state. 

The  Foot  of  the  Horse  U an  admirable  piece  of  me-  Structure 
duinism,  but  so  complicated  and  minute  h its  con- of  t hr  foot. 
hI  ruction  that  our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  mention 
its  various  part*,  which  inay  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  the 
horse  which  uccompany  the  present  work  ; and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  who  desires  more  extended  information 
to  Spooner's  Treatise  on  the  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse, 
and  other  works  on  the  subject.  Wheu  the  foot  is  on 
the  ground,  all  that  we  see  externally,  is  the  i call  or 
crust,  which  is  the  strongest  port,  and  bears  the  weight 
of  the  animal.  It  U attached  to  the  coffin-bone  within 
by  mean*  of  certain  liorny  leave*  or  A/wtwwr*,  500  in 
number,  on  its  inner  surtace,  which  dove-tail  with 
corresponding  fleshy  plates  on  the  coffin-bone.  Tlte 
lower  part  of  the  loot  is  concave,  and  i.<,  for  the  most  part, 
funned  by  tlte  sole  : it  is  incapable  of  supporting  much 
weight,  or  pressure,  with  impunity  ; thus  the  shoe  is 
nailed  to  the  crust  above,  and  occasions  lameness,  if  it 
presses  on  the  sole.  The  bars  appear  to  be  inflections 
of  the  crust,  and  meet  the  frog,  which  is  formed  of 
softer  and  more  elastic  horn  than  die  other  ports,  and 
acta  like  a wedge  in  preventing  dipping.  The  burs  and 
crust  are  secreted  by  the  luuiiiue,  and  the  vascular  ma- 
terial at  die  coruuet  called  the  coronary  substance  ; tlu* 
sole  and  frog  are  secreted  by  the  teusible  sole  and  frog 
immediately  above  them,  the  former  being  flrmly  at- 
tached to  the  lower  port  of  the  coffin- bone,  the  latter  to 
the  elastic  cushion  which  forms  and  fills  up  the  back 
part  of  the  hoof.  The  coffin-bone,  or  os  pedis,  corre- 
sponds in  shape  to  the  hoof  which  surrounds  it,  but 
does  not  extend  so  far  buck,  particularly  in  the  middle 
part:  it  has  cartilages  attached  to  its  wings,  which 
extend  above  the  Hoof,  and  sometimes  become  ossified. 

At  ita  posterior  and  central  part  we  find  the  navicular 
or  shuttle-bone,  the  tipper  purl  of  which  forms,  with  the 
coffin- bone  in  frmit,  and  the  small  pastern  above,  die 
coffin-joint,  whilst  its  posterior  and  lower  surface  forms 
the  navicular -joint  capsule,  over  which  die  flexor  tendon 
glides  like  a pulley  just  previous  to  its  insertion  into 
the  lower  port  of  the  coffin-bone.  It  i*  this  joint 
capsule  which  is  the  seat  of  the  navicular  disease,  the 
frequent  cause  of  lameness.  The  small  pastcru,  or  os 
coroner,  is  a short,  thick,  strong  bone  ; above  which  is 
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Veterinary  the  w sttffraginis,  or  large  pattern,  u longer  bone  arti- 
_ _ cuintitig  with  the  metacarpal  bone  above,  and  tunning 
^v_ ' ' the  fetlock  joint.  This  important  joint  is  protected  on 
the  back  by  two  small  bones,  the  sesamoid*,  which 
bear  a portion  of  the  weight,  and  arc  suspended  above 
by  the  elastic  suspensory  ligament,  thus  forming  a 
beautiful  spring.  The  suspensory  ligament,  which 
becomes  double  half  way  down  the  shank,  is  attached 
to  the  nietacar[>ul  bone  above,  and  passes  down  between 
this  bone  and  the  flexor  tendons.  The  most  posterior 
of  these  tendons,  called  the  perforatus,  forms  u sheath 
for  the  other,  the  perfarans , just  above  the  fetlock ; 
which  sheath  continues  half  way  down  the  pasterns, 
where  the  perforatus  is  inserted  into  the  small  postern, 
and  the  pertbran*  continues  on  at  the  back  of  the  na- 
vicular bone  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
coffin-bone  as  before  observed.  The  above  brief  notice 
will  tie  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  plates, 
und  our  space  forbids  any  further  description  of  these 
beautiful  and  complicated  organs, 

Ondioamg.  The  Art  of  Shoeing  is  extremely  ancient,  and  though 
not  adopted  in  all  countries,  it  is  particularly  called  for 
on  our  hard  roads,  where  the  use  of  the  horse  would 
be  extremely  limited  without  it.  It  is  a necessary  evil, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  nailing  an  inflexible  rim  of 
iron  to  the  elastic,  though  insensible  hoof.  The  subject 
is  one  of  too  great  extent  to  prosecute  at  any  length  in 
our  limited  space  ; we  must  therefore  refer  to  more  ela- 
borate treatises,  and  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
certain  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated.  It 
would,  however,  be  folly  to  attempt  to  establish  any 
invariable  rules,  cither  lip1  thfc  preparation  of  the  foot 
ot  the  manufacture  or  putting  on  of  the  shoe  further 
than  this,  that  in  no  ca-«  ought  the  shoe  to  rest  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  but  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  crust 
alone.  The  thickness,  strength,  elasticity,  and  dryness 
of  the  horn  vary  considerably  in  different  horses ; but 
taking,  for  example,  a foot  that  possesses  an  average 
amount  of  these  qualities,  we  may  observe,  that  as  the 
shoe  prevents  the  sole  and  frog  from  being  worn  down 
to  the  same  amount  as  they  grow,  as  would  be  at  least 
the  case  if  the  foot  was  unshod,  a certain  portion 
requires  to  be  pared  with  the  drawing-knife  at  each  time 
of  shoeing ; but  in  general  this  paring  should  be  limited 
to  the  ragged  parts  of  the  frog  and  the  dry  portions  of 
the  sole.  Some  of  the  crust  also  requires  to  be  lowered, 
particularly  towards  the  toe  aud  heels;  but  if  the  foot 
is  weak  and  thin,  the  latter  should  lie  held  sacred,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  foot  merely  cleaned  or  scraped 
out:  the  sole  lying  between  the  crust  and  the  bars  at 
the  heels  should  however  be  pared  out,  particularly  if 
there  be  any  disposition  to  corns.  The  shoes  must  be 
heavy  or  light  in  proportion  to  the  size,  work,  and  wear 
of  the  horse.  It  should  be  made  to  last,  if  possible, 
three  weeks ; but  if  not  worn  out  in  a month,  it  ought  to 
be  removed,  in  order  that  the  foot  may  be  properly 
pared  out.  The  shoe  on  the  fore-foot  should  gene- 
rally be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  seated  on  the 
Inner  part  of  the  foot  surface,  and  flat  on  the  ground  sur- 
face, about  an  inch  in  width,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  for  saddle  horses,  and  fastened  on  with  eight 
nails,  the  back  one  on  the  inside  being  as  far  removed 
from  the  heel  as  the  security  of  the  shoe  permits.  The 
hind  shoes  must  be  thicker  and  narrower  than  the  front 
ones,  and  rounded  off  on  the  inside  10  os  to  prevent 
cutting.  The  leather  sole  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  shoe  for  horses  that  travel  on  the  road,  and  in  the 


summer  season  particularly.  It  diminishes  concussion,  Veterinary 
protects  the  born  from  too  much  wear,  and  preserves 
the  sole  soil  and  elastic  by  means  of  the  stopping  of  v-" 
tar,  greave,  &c.,  which  is  secured  by  tow  between  the 
foot  und  the  leather.  There  are  a variety  of  shoes 
adapted  to  particular  feet,  and  particular  circum- 
stances, which  cannot  well  be  explained  without  figures, 
and  can  be  better  understood  by  visiting  the  forge  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  where  may  be  seen  shoes  adapted  for 
hunters,  others  for  saddle  horses,  wider  and  stouter  ones 
for  carriage  horses,  and  heavier  shoes  still  for  waggon 
horses,  often  turned  up  at  the  heels  to  form  calkins  for 
the  hinder  feet  with  advantage,  but  which  never  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  fore  shoes.  There  also  may  be 
seen  shoes  for  rutting,  some  thick  on  the  inside,  others 
thicker  on  the  outside,  and  nil  feuther-edged,  as 
it  is  termed,  on  the  inside.  Shoes  likewise  for  corns, 
with  the  Inner  heel  mude  thin,  so  us  not  to  rest  on  ihe 
ground,  and  bar  shoes  also  for  the  sume  purposes. 

It  need  not  be  observed,  that  the  proper  shoeing  of 
light  horses  requires  considerable  care  and  skill ; and  it 
is  a false  economy  that,  to  save  expense,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  inferior  workmanship.  Two  men  arc  usually 
employed  about  a horse  at  the  same  time — one  who  fits 
the  shoe,  and  another  who  nails  it  on  ; the  latter  perhaps 
requires  to  exercise  the  most  care,  and  the  former  the 
greatest  skill.  Both  operations  can  fie  much  letter 
performed  in  the  forge  than  the  stable,  and  the  feet 
should  invariably  be  stopped  with  cqw-dung  or  limeccT 
meal  the  previous  night.  This  stopping  should  be  used 
indeed  every  night  iu  dry  weather  to  the  lore  feet,  and 
several  times  a-week  otherwise.  Dry  brittle  feet  will 
also  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  occasionally  anointed 
with  one  part  of  oil  of  tar  mixed  with  two  or  three 
portions  of  linseed  oil. 

Lameness  is  the  natural  language  of  pain,  imme-  ue  I* me- 
diately arising  from  the  unequal  action  of  the  limb  ; the  *»«■**♦ 
horse  bearing  us  lightly  as  he  possibly  can  on  the  in- 
jured leg.  It  may  exist  in  every  variety,  from  the 
severe  manifestation  of  acute  pain  to  the  slightest 
exhibition  of  partial  tenderness.  In  very  acute  lame- 
ness, most  people  can  point  out  the  suffering  limb  ; hut. 
in  those  of  a less  severe  character,  the  utmost  tact  is 
often  required.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  horses 
will  more  frequently  pronounce  the  wrong  limb  than 
the  right,  in  cases  of  slight  lameness.  They  per- 
ceive that  a horse  drops  the  moment  one  foot  comes 
to  the  ground,  and  they  immediately  conclude  that  that 
must  be  the  lame  one,  fancying  that  lie  flinches  from  the 
pain  received  when  it  meets  the  ground,  whereas  the 
lact  is,  he  trends  as  lightly  as  he  can  on  the  lame  foot, 
und  drops  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  sound  one.  In 
shoulder  lameness  we  can  generally  ascertain  the  seat 
of  mischief  by  the  slow  and  laboured  extension  of  the 
limb,  which  is  more  evident  in  going  down  a declivity, 
and  likewise  in  the  walk  more  than  any  other  pace,  the 
horse  having  in  slow  motion  more  time  to  move  the 
limb  with  the  care  that  he  wishes.  In  severe  lameness 
from  splints,  there  is  often  an  unwillingness  to  bend  the 
knee  exhibited  : this  however  is  also  shown  in  ca^es  of 
slight  strains  of  the  sinews  just  under  the  knee.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  seat  of  disease,  w hether  of  the  foot, 
the  pasterns,  or  the  fetlock,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  Mix]*  of  fte- 
the  nature  of  the  horse's  action.  In  examining  a lame  tectmg  the 
horse,  it  is  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  see  him  undis-  °r 
turbed  in  the  stable,  and  observe  whether  he  points  a ,antt€ne“* 
foot,  und  in  what  particular  manner  he  so  favours  it. 
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Veterinary  fjg  should  then  be  trotted  gently  in  hand  on  the 
Art<  hard  road  or  pavement,  giving  him  1m  head  at  the 
* time.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  leg  he  is  lame 
in,  we  should  proceed  to  discover  the  actual  seat 
of  the  mischief.  For  this  purpose,  the  finger  and 
thumb  should  be  carefully  passed  down  the  leg  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot,  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
undue  heat,  or  enlargement,  or  tenderness  from  pres- 
sure; we  should  also  feel  carefully  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  pasterns,  as  well  as  round  the  coronet.  If 
a splint  be  the  cause  of  lameness,  the  horse  will  evince 
considerable  pain  when  it  is  pressed,  and  so  likewise 
will  be  in  lesions  of  the  sinews.  Supposing  that  we 
have  found  no  sufficient  cause  of  lameness  above,  we 
must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  foot.  In  nearly 
every  case,  unless  the  mischief  should  be  very  dearly 
exhibited  elsewhere,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the 
shoe;  the  foot  should  then  be  pored  out  to  ascertain  if 
there  be  any  wound  or  bruise  in  it.  The  nail-holes 
and  the  heels  of  the  sole  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  pressed  with  the  pincers,  or  gently  struck  with 
a hammer  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  tenderness. 
If  the  horse  is  very  lame  from  a com,  he  will  almost 
always  favour  the  foot,  by  elevating  the  heel  without 
extending  the  foot  very  far,  which  will  give  a knuckling 
appearance  to  the  limb.  Should  none  of  the>e  symp- 
toms be  exhibited,  we  must  consider  the  disease  to  be 
deeper  sealed,  and  then  it  is  all-important  to  ascertain 
if  the  animal  points  his  foot,  for  if  such  be  the  case,  in 
all  probability  the  cause  of  lameness  exists  in  the 
navicular  joint. 

La  men*.*  Lament'**  connected  with  Shoeing. — Horses  some- 

connected  t;me5  exhibit  a slight  lameness  immediately  after  being 
shoeing.  Rhod,  though  quite  sound  before.  Such  cases  nmy 
arise  from  the  shoe  being  nailed  on  too  tight,  and  is 
often  relieved  by  removing  the  shoe,  and  re-applying  it 
more  gently.  This  lameness  most  frequently  occurs  in 
horses  with  very  thin  horn,  and  ia  ascertained  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  comes  on,  and  the  absence  of  any 
other  visible  causes.  The  shoe  may  have  an  improper 
bearing,  pressing  severely  on  weak  parts,  or  on  the  sole 
or  heels.  Prick $ most  frequently  arise  from  careless  or 
buugling  workmanship,  the  smith  not  taking  proper 
care,  or  being  deficient  in  proper  skill,  or  rendered  fool- 
hardy by  partial  drunkenness.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  will  happen  with  the  utmost  care,  either  from 
unsteadiness  of  tire  horse,  a particularly  thin  horn, 
or  perhaps  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  foot. 
After  a few  days,  lameness  manifests  itself,  cither 
slight  or  very  severe,  and  on  removing  the  shoe, 
and  pressing  round  the  foot  at  the  situation  of  the 
nails,  considerable  pain  is  evinced  at  the  seat  of  the 
mischief ; and  on  cutting  down  on  the  nail-hole, 
matter  very  frequently  issues.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  no  matter  formed,  but  a thin  acrid  fluid, 
which  denotes  that  much  inflammation  still  exists 
in  the  part,  and  then  the  lameness  is  commonly  more 
severe.  In  either  case  it  will  be  desirable  to  remove 
the  surrounding  horn,  and  immerse  the  foot  in  a warm 
poultice,  which  should  be  continued  until  much  of  the 
tenderness  is  removed,  and  the  parts  present  a healthy 
appearance,  when  the  application  of  a stimulating  tar 
ointment  will  effect  a cure,  care  being  taken  that  the 
shoe  does  not  bear  too  near  the  injured  part. 

Sometimes,  on  removing  the  shoe,  there  is  no  matter 
found,  and  indeed  no  wound,  although  considerable 
tenderness.  In  these  cases  the  nails  have  been  driven 


too  near  the  quick,  although  they  have  not  actually  Veterinary 
penetrated  it.  The  lamenes*  docs  not  come  on  imme-  Art* 
diatcly  after  the  application  of  the  shoe,  not  indeed 
until  the  repeated  force  of  the  animal’s  weight  has 
forced  the  edge  of  the  coffin-bone  so  close  to  the  nails 
as  to  bruise  the  sensible  ports  between  these  two  hard 
bodies.  The  best  treatment  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  shoe  u.*»l  the  application  of  poultices. 

Corns , iu  most  cases,  are  produced  either  directly  or  Corns 
indirectly  by  shoeing;  directly,  when  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  actually  presses  on  the  heel  of  the  homy  sole,  and 
indirectly,  when  it  beans  too  hard  on  the  crust,  or  pre- 
vents the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  foot.  A 
corn  in  the  horse  is  a bruise  of  the  sensible  sole  in  the 
angle  between  the  bar  and  crust ; extravasated  blood 
is  thrown  out,  and  this  being  repeated,  at  length  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  instead  of  secreting  sound  born, 
deposit  a soft  spongy  material,  tinged  with  blood. 
Sometimes  matter  is  formed,  ami  at  other  times  we  find 
a black  discharge.  Corns  though  found  in  all 
kinds  are  most  common  with  flat  weak  feet  having 
low  heels;  and  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  hind 
feet  or  the  outside  heel.  If  relief  is  not  afforded,  by 
making  nn  exit  below,  the  matter  soon  extends  upwards 
and  breaks  out  between  hair  and  hoof,  and  proves  very 
troublesome.  The  method  of  treatment  for  a slight 
corn  consists  in  cutting  away  the  horn  almost  to  the 
quick,  and  applying  some  caustic,  such  as  the  muriate 
of  antimony,  to  the  part.  In  more  severe  can**,  a poul- 
tice should  first  be  applied  for  several  days.  A shoe 
should  be  put  oil  with  the  bearing  taken  away  from  the 
affected  heel,  and  the  nails  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. With  flat  feet,  tf  Imr  shoe  will  best  enable 
the  pressure  to  be  removed;  with  others,  a shoe  with 
the  ground  surface  of  the  affected  heel  seated  off,  so 
that  the  heel  of  the  shoe  does  not  press  on  the  ground, 
will  best  answer  the  intended  purpose.  If  matter 
breaks  out  at  the  coronet,  a large  depending  opening 
should  be  made,  the  foot  well  poulticed,  and  a strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  injected  with  a syringe.  In 
some  cases  the  horn  should  be  removed  from  the  coronet 
to  the  heel.  The  treatment  here  recommended  will 
apply  to  most  other  injuries  of  the  feet,  such  as  bruises, 
wounds  from  nails,  &c. ; but  if  the  latter  case  is  severe, 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  affected  limb. 

Quittor  is  a disease  somewhat  resembling  a festered  Q^Ktor. 
corn,  but  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  having  for  its  locality 
the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot,  in  and  around  which 
sinuses  are  formed ; and  it  usually  arises  from  a trend 
either  from  the  other  foot  or  from  another  horse.  In 
consequence  of  the  cartilage  being  injured,  the  cure  is 
often  very  tedious,  and  does  not  take  place  till  a por- 
tion of  the  cartilage  exfoliates.  It  is  expedient  to  get  a 
good  free  external  opening,  and  after  the  foot  has  been 
well  poulticed,  to  inject  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
xinc.  This  treatment  will  often  effect  a cure,  but  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  insert  one  or  more  selons,  bring- 
ing them  out  between  the  bars  and  the  frog.  In  others 
a slough  may  be  produced  by  forcing  some  oxy  muriate 
of  mercury  into  the  sinuses,  which  will  cause  a por- 
tion of  the  cartilage  to  exfoliate ; after  which  the  part 
will  heal  with  ordinary  apiflications.  Severe  treads 
should  be  treated  by  poulticing  and  afterwards  apply- 
ing the  solution  of  sulphate  of  xinc. 

Sandcruck  is  a fracture  or  split  in  the  hoof,  which,  Saudetack. 
when  it  penetrates  to  the  quick,  occasions  lameness.  Its 
usual  scat  is  the  inside  quarter  of  the  fore  aud  the  front 
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\ ctcruuiy  jwrt  of  the  hind  foot.  Poultices  should  be  applied  for 
^rt~_  j a few  days,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  sound  horn 
* above  Uie  crack,  a transverse  line  should  be  made  with  a 
firing-iron  or  drawing-knife  above  the  crack,  and  a 
strap  applied  round  the  hoof,  ami  in  time  the  foot  will 
grow  down  sound,  and  the  crack  disappear. 

Thiush.  Thrush  is  a common  and  offensive  discharge  from 
the  clefi  of  the  frog  principally,  but  sometimes  affecting 
other  portions  of  the  frog,  which  appear,  as  it  were,  to 
be  eaten  away  by  the  acrid  discharge.  Though  thru  -h 
seldom  occasions*  lameness,  it  renders  the  frog  tender; 
and  when  the  horse  treads  on  a stone,  there  is  gTeat  dan- 
ger of  falling  ; and  if  neglected,  thrush  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate iuto  canker.  The  nigged  parts  of  the  frog  should 
be  pared  off ; ntid  a pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  the  fol- 
lowing ointment,  and  renewed  every  second  day,  will 
usually  effect  a cure. 

Barbadoes  tar  , . . , . 4 ozs. 

Sulphuric  acki J ox. 

Mix. 

Canker.  Canker  may  be  produced  cither  by  thrush  or  grease, 
and  sometimes  by  neglected  injuries  of  the  foot. 
Though  it  usually  commences  with  the  frog,  it  spreads 
to  the  bars, sole,  und  crust ; and  when  very  extensive,  it  is 
often  incurable.  Instead  of  sound  horn,  a fungous  sub- 
stance is  secreted,  together  with  an  offensive  discharge, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  horn  to  form 
again,  particularly  where  one  part  join*  another,  as 
between  bar  and  frog.  Slight  cases  may  be  treated 
like  thrush,  but  iu  severe  one*  the  fungus  should  first 
be  removed  by  the  knife  or  caustic,  and  then  either  the 
ointment  recommended  for  canker  should  be  applied, 
or  a powder  composed  ot  chloride  of  lime,  alum,  und 
prepared  chalk.  In  some  cases  nitric  acid,  cither  alone 
or  with  tar,  makes  the  best  application.  Moderate 
pressure  is  extremely  desirable,  and  if  the  horse  can 
be  slightly  worked  on  a drv  surface,  it  will  expedite  the 
cure.  Moisture  must  by  all  means  be  avoided.  If  the 
canker  proceeds  from  injury,  and  affects  the  crust,  it 
will  be  very  desirable  to  remove  every  portion  of  the 
horn  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the 
disease.  In  this  way  the  writer  has,  after  some  time, 
succeeded  in  curing  canker  so  extensive  that  one-half 
of  the  crust,  sole,  bars,  and  frog  has  been  removed  and 
renewed. 

Lanaiaitis.  La  mi  nit  is  or  Founder  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an 

inilammation  of  the  sensible  Lamina?  of  the  foot,  as  well 
as  the  elastic  and  very  vascular  substance  that  con- 
nects with  these  laminw  the  coffin-bone.  Horses  with 
weak  feet  are  most  disposed  to  this  disease,  both 
i:i  its  acute  and  chronic  form.  In  acute  laminilis  there 
is  considerable  pain  and  irritation,  the  pulse  strong  and 
quick,  the  respiration  quickened  from  pain,  and  the  feet 
hot : the  horse  is  excessively  lame,  and  almost  constantly 
lies  down.  The  last  symptom  is  strongly  marked,  and 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  acute  diseases.  The 
causes  arc,  long-continued  and  rapid  exertion  on  the 
hard  roads  in  hot  weather,  confinement  in  a standing 
posture  for  a long  period,  and  what  is  called  Metastasis ; 
that  is,  the  sudden  removal  of  inflammation  from  an- 
other part  ; and  thus  this  disease  often  supervenes  on  an 
attack  of  pleurisy  or  rheumatism  of  the  chest  (a  chill). 
The  last  cause  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  attended  with  permanent  derangement 
in  the  structure  of  the  foot.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  be  prompt  and  energetic,  and  the  first 


thing  which  demands  attention  is  copious  blood-letting.  Veterinary 
The  shoes  should  be  taken  off,  the  soles  pared  thin,  and  ^rt- 
the  circular  artery  opened  by  cutting  through  the  horn 
between  the  toe  and  the  point  of  the  frog  until  the  blood 
appears  in  a free  and  copious  stream  and  of  a red  colour. 

The  blood  should  be  abstracted  from  buth  feer,  if  both 
are  affected,  and  it  may  he  assisted  by  immer-ing  them 
in  warm  water.  The  bleeding  should  continue  until 
the  system  appears  to  be  affected  by  it:  from  six  to 
seven  quarts  will  not  be  too  much  to  abstract.  If  the 
horse  cannot  be  readily  or  freely  bled  from  the  feet,  the 
brachial  or  plate  vein  at  the  arm  may  be  selected  ; but 
the  toe  is  preferable,  being  so  much  nearer  the  affected 
parts.  After  bleeding,  the  feet  should  be  put  in  linseed- 
meal  poultices,  which  should  be  repeated  daily  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  feet  being  also  fomented  with 
warm  water  several  rimes  a-day.  Unless  there  is  very 
evident  improvement  on  the  second  clay,  bleeding  may 
be  repeated,  and  from  the  arm.  After  a few  days  a 
blister  should  be  rubbed  on  the  coronet,  which  should 
be  fomented  the  following  day,  so  as  to  remove  the 
effect  of*  the  blister,  which  should  be  thus  repeated 
several  times.  Chronic  laminitn  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner;  the  bleeding,  however,  being  practised 
with  less  severity.  The  most  favourable  termination  of 
laminitis  is  resolution,  in  which  the  inflammation  soon 
subsides,  and  the  parts  are  restored  to  their  former  state. 

Another  result  is  the  separation  of  the  coffin-bone  from  the 
crust,  the  space  being  filled  up  with  horny  substance 
instead  of  lamina?,  and  the  sinking  of  the  sole.  This 
is  called  a pumiced  foot,  atul  the  horse  becomes  per- 
manently lame,  and  fit  only  for  very  slow  work. 

Pumiced  feet,  however,  sometimes  arise  from  weak- 
ness of  the  horn  of  the  foot ; and  when  this  is  the  case, 
by  careful  shoeing,  so  us  to  protect,  and  at  the  saute 
time  not  to  press  on  the  sole,  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
do  a good  deal  of  work.  A blister  to  the  coronet  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  horn,  and  the  application  of  tar 
to  the  foot,  and  a bar  shoe,  and  sometimes  a leather  sole 
will  be  very  serviceable.  A seedy  toe , which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  last -men tinned  disease,  is  a separation 
of  the  outer  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  crust,  which 
thus  appears  hollow  from  the  toe  almost  to  the  coronet, 
and  at  length  no  longer  affords  any  hold  for  the  nails. 

The  only  remedy  is  blistering  the  coronet  and  rest,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  a new  hoof  to  grow  down  from  the 
coronet.  The  disease  may  be  attributed  to  too  great 
dryness  of  the  foot,  want  of  tone  in  the  secretive  parts, 
and  the  destructive  action  of  the  nails  of  the  shoe. 

Strain  or  Ajprow*,  frequently  the  cause  of  lame-  Strains, 
ness,  is  a violent  extension  of  the  fibres  of  a port, 
causing  inflammation  either  more  or  lew  severe,  with  its 
attending  pain,  lameness,  swelling,  and  heat.  Strains 
of  the  muscles  are  much  less  frequent  than  of  the  ten- 
dons, uud,  though  accompanied  with  greater  pain  and 
lameness,  more  frequently  recover.  Strains  of  the  Sir*»u* 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  sometimes  arise  from  a slip  or  of  ,h* 
other  extension,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  noticing  “ ,ouMerm< 
that  the  lame  leg  is  not  extended  so  far  as  the  sound 
one  ; that  the  lameness  is  very  evident  in  the  walk,  as 
well  as  the  trot ; is  greatest  on  going  down  hill ; and  on 
elevating  the  leg  and  puHing  H forwards,  great  tender- 
ness is  evinced.  Treatment. — Bleeding  from  the  arm, 
fomenting  the  shoulders,  and  afterwards  applying  a 
liquid  blister. 

Strain  of  the  Fleror  Sinetts  I*  a frequent  case,  and  Strain  of 
is  attended  with  heat,  swelling  of  the  part,  and  pain 

sinew*. 
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Vvtofioary  when  pressed.  Treatment . — Bleeding  from  the  arm. 
Ait.  fomentations,  and  cold  lotions  to  the  leg ; and  when  the 
inflammation  is  removed,  blistering  the  leg;  or  if  there 
Firing.  is  evideut  thickening,  what  is  still  better,  Firiny* 
In  severe  cases  a patten  shoe,  so  as  to  elevate  the  heel 
of  the  affected  leg  and  put  the  tendons  in  a state  of 
rest,  will  be  found  useful.  The  following  lotion  will  be 
the  amt  effectual : — 


Sal  ammoniac  .....  1 m. 

Arabic  acid 2 ois. 

Spirits  of  wine  ....  1 ox. 

Cold  water  ......  20  on. 

Mix. 


Strain  of 
thn  »u»- 
|«nwr]r 
ligament. 


The 

navicular 

diaraav. 


Strain  of  the  Suspensory  ligament  is  nearly  ns  com- 
mon as  that  of  the  tendons ; the  lameness,  though  less 
severe,  is  often  more  obstinate.  The  part  is  hot,  swol- 
len, and  tender  on  pressure.  The  treatment  should  be 
the  some  as  that  just  advised,  and  the  firing  Is  particu- 
larly required  ; and,  if  performed,  by  making  punctures 
so  as  to  penetrate  the  skin,  it  will  be  more  effectual. 
Strains  of  the  ligaments  of  the  fetlock  joint  should  be 
treated  in  a similar  manner;  and  so  likewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  pastern  joint,  which  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  ringbones.  Strains  of  the  ligaments  of  the  coffin - 
joint  are  rare,  the  joint  being  so  securely  situated. 
When  occurring,  however,  bUeding  from  the  foot, 
poulticing,  and  blistering  the  coronet  will  be  the  proper 
treatment. 

The  Noeirular  disease,  is  one  or  the  most  frequent 
lamenesses  with  which  the  horse  is  affected.  It  consists 
of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  lYie  navicular  joint 
capsule.  The  navicular  bone  is  generally  denuded  of 
cartilage,  with  small  bony  excrescences,  and  sometimes 
ulcerated  holes  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  occasionally 
adheres  to  the  sinew.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are,  lameness,  greatest  at  first  and  diminishing  with 
exercise ; the  absence  of  all  cause  of  lameness  else- 
where ; contraction  of  the  foot ; thickening  and  elevation 
of  the  sole,  and  pointing ; that  is,  the  foot  is  put  out 
several  feet  beyond  the  other,  and  bears  no  weight  r the 
foot  and  coronet  rarely  feel  hot,  unless  the  lameness 
is  sudden  and  very  severe.  Confinement  in  the  stable, 
hot  litter,  shoeing,  and  particularly  the  bard  roads,  may 
be  considered  os  the  causes  of  this  diseavr.  It  is  very 
frequently  incurable,  ulceration  having  commenced  ; hut 
the  following  treatment  may  be  tried,  which  has  occa- 
sional! v proved  successful.  The  sole  should  be  pared 
thin,  the  quarters  well  rasped,  the  feet  bled  and  poul- 
ticed ; and  then  the  coronets  blistered,  nr  a seton  inserted 
through  the  heel  and  the  deft  of  the  frog,  and  kept  in 
for  a month.  If  this  treatment  should  fail,  and  the 


* The  operation  of  F>ria£,  though  ■were,  it  often  Decennary, 
and  nirc'-eda  in  many  caeca  in  which  milder  methods  have  failed. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  pracli>ed  when  lev*  wvere  remedies 
will  succeed.  The  method  of  perform! nc  it  is  simple,  though 
requiring  some  tod  and  care.  The  hone  having  been  coat, the 
leg  to  ba  operated  on  must  be  vutFieioody  liberated  to  expose  jm- 
pt-rlj  the  exfectrd  part,  on  which  linn  about  half  an  inch  apart 
should  be  drawn  by  means  of  irons,  with  a moderately  sharp  edgr, 
and  heated  to  a red  heat.  An  oblique  direction  is  the  must  con- 
venient, awl  the  degree  of  l«at  to  be  applied  must  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  Die  skin  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  general  it 
should  not  penetrate  the  cutis,  but  should  W continued  until  the 
line  it  raturs  is  of  a brown  colour.  Its  action  maybe  increased 
if  necessary  by  making  punctures  through  thc*ktn  with  a pointed 
iron  ; and  in  some  cases  the  firing  may  be  limited  to  these  punc- 
tures with  advantage,  as  producing  a deep-seated  effect  with  little 
blent  Wi. 


horse  is  too  lame  to  be  useful,  the  only  resource  left  Veterinary 
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Neurotomy  t or  the  nerve  operation.  The  horse  Laving  ^eurL-"^ 
been  cast  or  thrown  by  mean*  of  the  hobbles,  the  foot  to* 
to  be  operated  on  should  be  liberated,  and  drawn  out 
straight,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  skin  a few 
inches  above  the  fetlock,  and  between  the  flexor  sinews 
and  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  this  space  the  nerve 
will  be  found,  on  removing  some  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, somewhat  behind  the  artery  on  the  inside,  and 
posterior  to  the  vein  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  A 
little  thread  should  be  carried  under  the  nerve,  which 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  divided  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  incision,  and  an  inch  and  a 1 tali'  of  it  excised.  The 
horse  is  then  to  be  turned,  and  the  operation  repealed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  leg.  The  leg  should  be  pre- 
vioudy  rendered  perfectly  cool,  by  immersing  it  in  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour  at  a lime,  so  ns 
to  prevent  bleeding  from  the  small  vessels,  which  would 
render  the  operation  difficult  and  tedious.  The  object 
and  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  remove 
paid,  and  consequently  lameness,  by  cutting  off  sensa- 
tion between  the  diseased  part  and  the  brain.  There 
being  no  muscle*  below  the  knee,  tire  nerves  only  com- 
municate feeling,  and  by  dividiitg  them,  pain  is  of  course 
removed  with  sensation,  and  by  removing  a portion  of 
some  extent  the  reunion  of  the  nerves  is  prevented. 

. Tbe  operation  has  succeeded  in  very  many  instance*, 
and  the  horses  have  worked  for  some  years  afterward*. 

It  is  generally  performed  above,  but  sometimes  on  or 
below,  the  fetlock  ; the  effect  of  the  latter  mode  is  to 
afford  some  degree  of  feeling  tu  the  foot,  as  the  branches 
that  supply  the  coronet  are  given  off  above  the  seat  of 
the  operation.  The  wounds  alter  the  operation  should 
be  bandaged,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  feound.  The 
horse  should  not  be  turned  to  grass,  but  may  be  put  to 
moderate  work,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  the  operation.  It  is  evident  thut  the 
effect  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  ihc  lameness,  but 
uot  the  disease  which  produces  it;  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  the  horse  should  be  employed  afterward?, 
in  moderate  work  alone.  When  this  is  not  observed, 
and  the  horse  is  hunted  or  otherwise  worked  violently, 
or  allowed  to  gallop  at  gross,  the  diseased  sinew,  which 
the  disease  hail  rendered  thinner,  and  fixed  to  the 
bone,  sometime*  snap*  asunder,  the  toe  of  the  foot  turns 
up,  and  the  horse  is  rendered  useless.  In  proper  cases, 
it  is  a valuable  and  humane  operation,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Professor  Sewell,  by  whom  it  was 
introduced. 

Exostosis  is  a diseased  enlargement  of  bone,  fromnu  Kxoitows. 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  nourished, 
and  usually  arises  from  inflammation  produced  by 
strain  or  concussion : horses  are  very  subject  to  this 
disease,  which  under  the  term*  splint,  ringbone,  spavin, 

&c.,  are  frequently  the  caute  of  lameness. 

Splint  or  SpUnt — is  a bony  deposit,  situated  between  Splint, 
the  large  and  small  metacarpal  bones,  generally  on  the 
inside  of  tbe  leg,  and  a few  inches  from  the  knee.  Most 
horses  are  subject  lo  it  when  nboul  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  not  attended 
with  lameness.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is 
severe,  and  in  others  slight  lament*'*,  which  appears  to 
arise  from  the  state  of  tendon  in  which  the  periosteum, 
or  membrane  covering  the  bone,  is  placed,  by  the 
increased  deposition  beneath  it.  In  those  cases,  unat- 
tended with  lameness,  the  growth  of  bone  is  so  gradu- 
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Veterinary  that  jt*  covering  has  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
Al*- f increased  size.  When  lameness  proceeds  from  aplents, 
pressing  them  occasions  considerable  poin.  Treatment. 
—In  very  slight  cases  a little  blistering  application 
on  the  seat  of  the  splcnt  will  be  sufficient,  but  in 
severe  cases,  the  best  mode  of  treatment  consists  in 
Pvriiwkteo-  the  o]x* ration  of  periosteotomy.  The  horse  must  be 
tu4ny.  cast,  and  an  incision  marie  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
splcnt,  one- third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a small  nar- 
row knife,  blunt  pointed — made  for  the  purpose — must 
then  be  passed  up  tinder  the  skin,  the  whole  length  of 
the  splcnt,  and  the  periosteum  must  be  divided  by 
pressing  it  up  and  down.  A small  opening  being  made 
above,  a seton  may  be  inserted  and  kept  in  for  a fort- 
night. The  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  the 
tension  of  the  periosteum,  which  puts  a stop  to  the  in- 
flammatory action  and  the  lameness. 

Spavin.  Spavin  is  a much  more  serious  evil  than  a splcnt  : 
it  is  perhaps  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  attended  with 
lameness,  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  incurable. 
Its  situation  is  the  inside  of  the  hock,  on  the  small  bones 
of  the  joint,  which  are  frequently  anchylosed,  or  con- 
nected together  permanently  by  » bony  substance,  and 
the  synovial  membrane  and  cartilage  are  often  in  a 
state  of  ulceration.  This  state  of  the  joint  sometimes 
exists  either  in  the  upper  or  one  of  the  lower  articula- 
tions of  the  hock,  and  then  the  lameness  is  very  obscure, 
and  often  incurable.  Treatment. — If  there  is  heat  per-„ 
oeplible  in  the  hock,  blood  should  be  token  from  the 
saphena  vein,  which  passes  up  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  inflammation  reduced  by  cooling  lotions ; 
after  which  the  part  should  be  repeatedly  blistered  with 
the  iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  mixed  with  the 
common  blister;  or  the  hosse  may  be  fired.  Some 
incurable  cases  have  been  relieved  by  excising  the 
nerves  above,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  hock. 

Wind-gall*  are  soft  swellings  existing  near  the  fetlock 
joints  either  formed  by  the  distension  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  or  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  with  synovial 
fluid;  sqmetimeSjthere  is  n rupture  of  the  connections 
* of  the  m&Alh,  and  a consequent  enlargement  of  the 
cavity.  They  rarely 'occasion  lameness. 

Hog- Sparin  and  Thorough- Pin  ure  similar  in  their 
nature  to  wind-galls.  The  former  is  found  at  the  lowrer 
and  anterior  part  of  the  hock-joint,  and  the  latter  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  some  cavity.  The  best 
treatment  of  these  enlargements  is  the  application  of  the 
iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  which  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  part,  and  renewed  once  a-week,  washing 
off*  the  effects  of  the  previous  application  in  the  interval. 
Ringbones.  Ringbone*  are  bony  formations  on  the  patterns, 
arising  from  strains  of  the  ligaments  or  concussion. 
The  seat  of  disease  may  be  detected  by  the  enlargement, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  heal.  The  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  spavins, 
ami  is  generally  attended  with  greater  success. 

F«1m  False  Ringbones  are  ossification  of  the  side  cartilages 

ringtone*,  of  the  foot,  and  usually  proceed  from  concussion. 

Heavy  draught  horses  are  most  liable  to  this  disease, 
which  is  not  so  usually  attended  with  lameness  as  the 
true  ringbone,  to  which  the  treatment  should  be 
similar.  This  disease  sometimes  accompanies  that  of 
the  navicular  joint.  When  the  usual  treatment  fails, 
the  nerve  operation  should  be  employed.  Exostosis 
sometimes  occurs  round  the  fetlock  and  other  joints, 
and  should  be  treated  ns  before  advised. 

Fracture*.  Fr\ctures  are  not  so  common  in  the  horse  ns  in  the 


human  subject,  and  are  generally  treated  with  less  Veterinary 
success.  Ibis  arises  from  the  great  displacement  of  the  *rt' 
bones  from  walking  on  them  after  the  fracture,  the 
difficulty  In  keeping  the  horse  in  a quiet  stute,  the 
want  of  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  bones  from  muscular  action.  Fractures  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  limbs  are  therefore  scarcely  ever 
attended  with  success,  and  the  most  prudent  plan  in 
such  cases  will  generally  be  to  destroy  the  horse. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  below  the  knee  are,  however, 
not  unfrequently  cured ; very  much  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  animal,  whether  he  is  quiet,  or  irritable 
and  fractious;  in  the  latter  instance,  the  chance  of  cure 
is  but  slight ; and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  success- 
ful cases,  much  more  depends  on  nature  than  on  surgical 
skill.  The  parts  being  carefully  bandaged,  and  kept 
wet  and  cool,  will  in  many  cases  be  as  successful  as 
more  luboured  treatment. 

Dislocations  are,  from  the  little  laterul  motion  the  nU’oca- 
joints  possess  in  the  horse,  still  rarer  than  fractures:  hods. 
they  cun  scarcely  occur  without  a rupture  of  the  liga- 
ments. Dislocation  of  the  |xiietlu  or  knee-pan,  which  Dkloca- 
is  situated  at  the  stifle-joint,  sometimes  occurs,  and  turn  ul  the 
mostly  in  young  animuls,  and  arises  either  from  sudden  pan-Ha. 
and  violent  exertion,  or  from  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  ; 
when  it  takes  place  the  animal  is  in  much  pain,  cannot 
flex  his  hind  leg,  but  rugs  it  after  him.  The  disease 
is  ofttn  mistaken  for  cramp  and  other  diseases.  Some- 
times, on 'alarming  the  horse,  the  jwtella  wiy  slip  sud- 
denly into  its  place  i at  others,  this  cannot  4>c  done 
without  assistance.  The  foot  should  be  drawn  forwards 
with  some  force,  and  the  bone  pressed  into  its  place, 
while  the  limb  is  thus  extended  ; after  which  a blister 
should  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  the  animal  kept 
perfectly  still.  Dislocation  of  the  neck  sometimes 
occurs  from  the  horse  being  cast  in  his  stall : the  writer 
bus  hud  several  cases  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a cure,  by  suspending  the  head,  bandaging, 
splints,  anil  anti-phlogistic  treatment. 

Wounds- — The  healing  process  in  the  horse  is  gene-  Wound*, 
rally  carried  on  writh  rapidity  and  vigour,  particularly 
if  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  muscles  or  flesh.  A simple 
incised  wound  may  be  sewed  up,  but  in  a lacerated 
wound  it  is  vain  to  attempt  this  method.  Warm 
fomentations  and  cold  lotions  should  be  employed  to 
abate  the  inflammation,  and  the  wound  may  afterwards 
be  dressed  with  tincture  of  myrrh  or  aloes,  which  will 
assist  the  healing  process ; or  powdered  resin  may  be 
scattered  over  the  wound  at  first,  and  powdered  chalk, 
alum,  and  Armenian  bole  afterwards.  Bandages  in 
some  eases  will  be  useful,  in  others  not  desirable.  If 
matter  forms,  it  will  be  essentiul  that  it  should  have  a 
depending  opening,  which  should  be  made  and  pre- 
served by  a seton.  A wound  of  a joint,  us  the  knee  or 
fetlock,  is  entirely  a different  affair ; the  grand  thing  is 
to  close  the  joint  as  quickly  as  possible  before  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  the  caviLy,  which  will  quickly  take 
place,  unless  the  synovia  or  joint-oil  is  prevented  from 
escaping,  and  the  air  from  entering  the  joint.  Poultice* 
and  fomentations  on  the  wound  are  exceedingly  inju- 
rious. If  the  opening  is  small,  u hot  pointed  iron  will 
often  close  the  joint,  or  a paste  of  linseed-mcal  may  be 
applied  to  the  wound,  and  retained  firmly  by  numerous 
bandages;  this  will  generally  be  the  most  efficient 
method,  and  the  inflammation,  may  then  be  kept  down 
by  local  bleeding  and  fomentations  without  removing 
the  bandages,  which  should  be  retained  for  some  time. 
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Veterinary  A.  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
An.  spirits  of  wine,  and  applied  to  the  wound  by  means  of 
' a feather  several  limes  a-day,  has  in  many  instances 
pro  veil  successful,  and  the  following  powder  is  also 
much  U>  be  recommended  Burnt  alum,  myrrh,  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  equal  parts,  to  be  frequently  applied 
to  the  wound.  When  the  synovia  hats  ceased  to  run,  the 
injury  may  be  treated  as  a common  wound. 


For  a more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  Veterinary 
of  this  article,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of  our  Vete-  ArL 
rinary  Authors,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  as  the  ' 

principal,  the  names  of  Coleman,  Clark,  Bracy  Clark, 

Blaine,  Darville,  John  Field,  Goodwin,  Morton,  Per- 
cival,  W.  C.  Spooner,  Stewart,  James  Turner,  and 
Youatt. 


umoux:  rnixTRo  or  *»,  cuwu  and  aoxa,  stav roaoMiTnaeT. 
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